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N  I  C 

Nlcander  IC  ANDER  of  CoLOPHON,  a  celebrated  gramma- 

-i-  ’I  rian,  poet,  and  phyfician,  who  lived  about  the 
l6oth  Olympiad,  140  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  reign 
of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  overcame  tjie  Gallo- 
Greeks.  He  lived  many  years  in  Etolia,  of  which 
country  he  wrote  a  hiftory.  He  wrote  alfo  many  other 
works,  of  which  only  two  are  now  remaining.  The 
one  is  entitled  Tkeriaca,  defcribing  in  verfe  the  acci¬ 
dents  attending  wounds  made  by  venomous  beads,  with 
the  proper  remedies;  the  other  bearing  the  title  of 
Alextpharmaca,  wherein  he  treats  poetically  of  poifons 
and  their  antidotes.  This  Nicander  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Nicander  of  Thyatira. 

NICANDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  30th  order.  Contorts.  See  Botany  Index. 

.  NICARAGUA,  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
in  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  weflern  extremi- 
ty  lies  within  five  miles  of  the  South  fea.  It  is  full  of 
dreadful  catarafts,  and  falls  at  length  into  the  North 
lea. 

Nicaragua,  a  maritime  province  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Honduras,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  North  fea,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Cofta 
Rica,  and  on  the  fouth- weft  bv  the  South  fea;  being 
400  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  fruit¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  provinces  in  Mexico,  and  is  well  wa¬ 
tered  with  lakes  and  rivers.  The  air  is  wholefome  and 
temperate;  and  the  country  produces  plenty  of  fugar, 
cochineal,  and  fine  chocolate.  One  of  the  lakes  is  200 
miles  in  circumference,  has  an  ifland  in  the  middle,  and, 

as  lome  fay,  has  a  tide.  Leon  de  Nicaragua  is  the  cal 
pital  town.  ^ 

NICARI  A,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between 
bamos  and  Fine,  about  jo  miles  in  circumference.  A 
chain  of  high  mountains  runs  through  the  middle,  co¬ 
vered  with  wood,  and  fupplies  the  country  with  fprings. 
Ihe  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  of  the  Greek  com- 
““  j'T’  ,  Produflions  of  the  ifland  are  wheat,  a 

*'P‘Icopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabna  ;  16 
Cofenza,  E.  Long.  16.  21.  N.  Lat. 

NICE,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  confiderable  town 

counirof’frr"^  of  a 

V?L.  Xv!£t  r"'"’  citadel,  a  bi- 


NIC 

fhop’s  fee,  and  a  fenate,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  democra-  Nice, 
cy.  It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  by  the  French, 
and  laft  of  all  in  1792,  but  rellored  after  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  very  agreeably  fituated,  four 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Var,  8 3  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Turin,  and  83  E.  of  Aix.  E.  Long.  6.  22. 

N.  Lat.  43.  42. 

Nice,  a  province  formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  but  now  annexed  to  France.  The  inhabitants 
fuppiy  Genoa  with  timber  for  building  fhips  j  and  car¬ 
ry  on  a  trade  in  linen  cloth,  paper,  oil,  wine,  and  honey. 

— “  Although  the  county  of  Nice  be  on  this  fide  of  the  . 
mountains,  geographers  have  alwap  confidered  it  as  a 
province  of  Italy,  fince  they  have  given  to  this  beautiful/ De¬ 
part  of  Italy  the  river  Var  for  a  weftern  limit,  which  x^feription  of 
alfo  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and  flows  into  the  fea^^^  County 
at  a  league  diftance  from  the  capital.  This  province 
partly  covered  by  the  maritime  Alps  ^  and  is  bordered 
on  the  eaft  by  Piedmont,  and  the  ftates  of  Genoa  5  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  j  on  the  weft  by  the 
Var  j  and  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny.  Its  length  is 
about  20  leagues  of  the  country,  which  make  about  3.5 
Englifti  miles  ^  its  breadth  is  10  leagues  j  and  its  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  1 20,000  fouls.  ^ 

“  The  city  of  Nice  is  the  capital,  and  the  feat  of  the 
fenate,  the  biftiopric,  and  government.  It  has  become, 
within  thefe  few  years,  a  delightful  abode,  by  thenum- 
ber  of  ftrangers  who  alTemble  there  in  the  winter,  either 
to  re-eftablifli  their  health,  or  to  enjoy  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  where  an 
unceaflng  verdure  prefents  eternal  fpring. 

“  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  fea  ftiore,  and  is  back- 
ed  by  a  rock  entirely  infulated,  on  which  was  formerly 
a  caftle,  much  efteemed  for  its  polltion  j  but  it  was  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  year  1706  by  Marechal  Berwick,  the 
garrifon  being  too  thin  to  defend  the  extent  of  the 
works.  There  is  a  diftinaion  between  the  old  and  the 
new  town  j  this  laft  is  regular,  the  houfes  are  well  built, 
and  the  ftreets  are  wide.  Its  pofition  is  by  the  fide  of 
the  fea,  and  it  is  terminated,  on  one  fide,  by  a  charmino- 
terrace,  which  ferves  for  a  promenade. 

“Any  perfon  may  live  peaceably  in  this  province, 
without  fear  of  being  troubled  on  points  of  faith,  pro¬ 
vided  he  condudls  himfelf  with  decorum.  The  town  has 
three  fuburbs.  ift,  That  of  St  John,  which  condudls 
to  Cimier,  about  three  leagues  north  from  Nice,  &c." 

The  promenades  this  way  are  very  delightful,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a  carriage.  2d,  That  of  llie  Poudrieie. 
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That  of  the  Croix  de  Marhre^  or  Marble  Crofs. 
Nicepno-  Xhis  fuburb  is  new  ,  and  the  Englilh  almoft  all  lodge 
I  in  it,  being  very  near  the  town.  The  houfes  are  com¬ 

modious,  facing  on  one  fide  the  great  road  which  leads 
to  France,  and  on  the  other  a  fine  garden,  with  a  pro- 
fpe£l  of  the  fea.  All  the  houfes  are  feparate  from  each 
other  :  the  company  hire  them  for  the  feafon,  i.  e.  from 
06lober  till  May.  Apartments  may  be  had  from  15 
to  250  louis.  'i'he  proprietors  commonly  furnifh  linen, 
plate,  &.C.  There  are  alfo  in  the  town  very  large  and 
commodious  houfes  5  as  well  as  the  new  road,  which  is 
opened  from  the  town  to  the  port,  by  cutting  that  part 
of  the  rock  which  inclined  toward  the  fea.  The  fitua- 
tion  is  delightful,  and  warmeil  in  winter,  being  entire¬ 
ly  covered  from  the  north  wind,  and  quite  open  to  the 
fouth . 

The  company  is  brilliant  at  Nice,  and  the  amufe- 
ments  of  the  Carnival  are,  in  proportion  to.  the  fize  of 
the  town,  as  lively  as  in  any  of  the  great  ones  in 
France.  There  is  always  an  Italian  opera,  a  concert 
and  maiked  ball,  alternately  j  and  the  company  play  ra¬ 
ther  high. 

It  is  irapoffible  to  find  a  happier  climate  than  Nice, 
both  for  fummer  and  winter.  Reaumur’s  thermometer, 
in  1781,  never  fell  more  than  three  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  that  only  for  t^vo  days  *,  while  at 
Geneva  it  fell  ten  :  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter  of 
1785  it  fell  only  two  degrees  ^  while  at  Geneva  it  fell 
15.  The  month  of  May  is  rarely  fo  fine  in  France  as 
February  at  Nice.  The  fummer  is  not  fo  hot  as  might 
be  expelled.  The  thermometer  never  rifes  more  than 
24  degrees  (86°  Fahren.)  above  temperate  in  the  (hade  ; 
and  there  is  always  an  agreeable  fea  breeze  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  funfet,  when  the  land  breeze  comes 
on.  There  are  three  chains  of  graduated  mountains, 
the  lad  of  which  confound  their  fummits  with  the  Alps  j 
and  to  this  triple  rampart  is  owing  the  mild  tempera¬ 
ture  fo  fenfibly  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

“  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  as  rich  as  can  be 
defired.  There  are  alternately  ro^vs  of  corn  and  beans, 
feparated  by  vines  attached  to  different  fruit-trees,  the 
almond  and  the  fig  ;  fo  that  the  earth  being  Incellantly 
cultivated,  and  covered  wdth  trees,  olive,  orange,  ce¬ 
dar,  pomegranate,  laurel,  and  myrtle,  caufes  the  con- 
ffant  appearance  of  fpring,  and  forms  a  fine  contrail 
with  the  fummits  of  the  Alps,  in  the  back  ground,  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow.” 

Nice,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Natolia,  now  cal¬ 
led  Ifnic^  with  a  Greek  archbllhop’s  fee.  It  is  famous 
for  the  general  council  affembled  here  in  325,  which 
endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  dodlrines  of  Arius.  It  was 
formerly  a  large,  populous,  and  well  built  place,  and 
even  now  is  not  Inconfiderable.  Sec  IsNic. 

NicenE  Greedy  v/as  compofed  and  ellablifhed,  as  a 
proper  fummary  of  the  Chrillian  faith,  by  the  council  at 
Nice  in  325,  againll  the  Arians. — It  is  alfo  called  the 
Cohjlantinopolitan  creed,  becaufe  it  was  confirmed,  with 
fome  few  alterations,  by  the  council  of  Confiantinople 
in  381.  See  Creed. 

NICEPHORUS,  Gregoras,  a  Greek  hlftorian, 
was  born  about  the  clofe  of  the  13th  century,  and  flou- 
rillied  in  the  14th,  under  the  emperors  Andronicus, 
John  Pa’9eoh)gus,  and  John  Cantacuzenus.  He  w’as  a 
great  favoutite  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who  made  him 
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librarian  of  the  church  of  Conllantlnople,  and  fent  him  Nicepho- 
ambaffador  to  the  prince  of  Servia.  He  accompanied 
this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes,  and  affilled  at  his  iceron. 

death  5  after  which  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
younger  Andronicus,  where  he  feems  to  have  been  well 
received  j  and  it  is  certain  that,  by  his  influence  over 
the  Greeks,  that  church  was  prevailed  on  to  refufe  en¬ 
tering  into  any  conference  with  the  legates  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  But  in  the  difpute  which  arofe  between 
Barlaam  and  Palamos,  taking  the  part  of  the  former, 
he  maintained  it  zealoufly  in  the  council  that  was  held 
at  Confiantinople  in  1351,  for  which  he  was  cafl  into 
prifon,  and  continued  there  till  the  return  of  John  Pa* 

Iteologus,  who  releafed  him  \  after  which  he  held  a  dif- 
putation  with  Palamj^s,  in  the  prefence  of  that  emperor. 

He  compiled  a  hiflory,  which  in  ii  books  contains  all 
that  paffed  from  1204,  when  Confiantinople  was  taken 
by  the  French,  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Palseologus 
the  younger,  in  1341. — ^Tlie  befl  edition  of  this  w^ork 
is  that  of  the  Louvre,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1702. 

Nicephorus,  Calijlus,  a  Greek  hiflorian,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  i4tli  century  under  the  emperor  Androni¬ 
cus  Pakeologus  the  elder,  wrote  an  ecclefiaflical  hiflory 
in  23  books*,  18  of  which  are  ftill  extant,  containing 
the  tranfa6lions  of  the  church  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 
to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Phocas  in  610. — We  have 
nothing  elfe  but  the  arguments  of  the  other  five  books, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  to  the  end  of  that  of  Leo  the  Philofopher, 
who  died  in  the  year  91 1.  Nicephorus  dedicated  his 
hiflory  to  Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder.  It  w'as 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  John  Langius  j  and  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions,  the  belt  of  which  is  that  of 
Paris,  in  1630. 

NICERON,  John  Francis,  a  French  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.  tiaving  fiiiifhed  his  acade¬ 
mical  fludies,  with  a  fuccefs  which  raifed  the  great  eft 
hopes  of  him,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Minims, 
and  took  the  habit  in  1632  \  and,  as  is  ufual,  he  chan¬ 
ged  the  name  given  him  at  his  baptifm  for  that  of 
Francis,  the  name  of  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was  alfo 
a  Minim,  or  Francifean.  The  inclination  and  tafle 
which  he  had  for  mathematics  appeared  early.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  apply  himfelf  to  that  fcience  in  his  philofophical 
ftudies,  and  devoted  to  it  all  the  time  he  could  fpare 
from  his  other  employments,  after  he  had  completed  his 
fludies  in  theology.  All  the  branches  of  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  however,  did  not  equally  engage  his  attention  *,  he 
confined  himfelf  particularly  to  optics,  and  only  learned 
of  the  refl  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for  rendering  him 
perfe6l  in  this.  There  remain  flill,  in  feveral  houfes 
wherein  he  dwelt,  cfpecially  at  Paris,  fome  excellent 
performances,  which  difeover  his  fkill  in  this  way,  and 
which  make  us  regret  that  a  longer  life  did  not  fuffer 
him  to  carry  it  to  that  perfe6lion  which  he  defired  \ 
fince  one  cannot  help  being  furprifed  that  he  proceeded 
fo  far  as  he  did,  in  the  midff  of  tliofe  occupations  and 
travels  by  which  he  was  forced  from  it  during*  the 
fhort  fpace  of  time  which  he  lived.  He  hath  himfelf 
obferved  in  the  preface  to  his  Thaumaturgus  Opticus^ 
that  he  went  twice  to  Rome  j  and  that,  on  his  return 
home,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theology.  He  was 
afterwards  chofen  to  accompany  Father  Francis  de  la 
Noue,  vicar  general  of  the  (  rder,  in  his  vifitatlen  of 
the  convents  throughout  all  France.  But  the  eagernefs 
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Niceron.  of  hls  paffion  for  ftudy  put  him  upon  making  the  beft  of 
all  the  moments  he  had  to  fpare  for  books  :  and  ^  that 
wife  economy  furnifhed  him  with  as  much  as  fatisfied 
him.  Being  taken  Tick  at  Aix  in'  Provence,  he  died 
there  Sept.  22.  1646,  aged  33.  He  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  L)es  Cartes.  The  following  are  his 
principal  works  ;  V Interpretation  des  chiffres,  ou  regies 
ipour  hien  entendre  et  expliquer  facilement  toutes  fortes 
des  chiffres  fimples,  &c.  2.  La  perfpeBive  ctirieufe,  ou 

magie  artificielle  des  efets  merveilleux  de  Poptique^  cat-‘ 
optrique^  et  dioptrique.  This  is  only  an  eflay  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  work :  3.  Thauniaturgus  opticus^  five,  Admiranda 
cptices^  catoptrices^et  dioptrices^  pars  prima^  &.c.  1  wo 

other  parts  were  intended  to  complete  the  latter  work, 
but  were  unfiniihed  at  his  death. 

Niceron,  John  Peter,  fo  much  celebrated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Memoirs  of  Men  illuftrious  in  the  Republic 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Paris  March  ii.  1685.  He  was 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  were  in  very  high 
repute  about  fludied  with  fuccefs  in  the 

Mazarine  college  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the  college 
Du  Pleflis.  In  a  fliort  time,  rcfolving  to  forfake  the 
world)  he  confulted  one  of  his  uncles  who  belonged  to 
the  order  of  Barnabite  Jefuits.  This  uncle  examined 
him  •)  and  not  diffident  of  his  election,  introduced  him 
as  a  probationer  to  that  fociety  at  Paris. — He  was  re¬ 
ceived  there  in  1702,  took  the  habit  in  1703,  and  made 
his  vows  in  1704,  at  the  age  of  19. 

After  he  had  profefied  himfelf,  he  was  fent  to  Mont¬ 
arges,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  and  theo¬ 
logy  *,  thence  he  went  to  Loches  in  Touraine  to  teach 
thofe  fciences.  He  received  the  priefthood  at  Poitiers 
in  1708.  As  he  was  not  arrived  at  the  age  to  affume 
this  order,  a  difpenfation,  which  his  uncommon  piety 
had  merited,  was  obtained  in  his  favour.  The  college 
»f  Montarges  having  recalled  him,  he  was  their  pro- 
feflbr  of  rhetoric  two  years,  and  of  philofophy  four. — -In 
fpite  of  all  thefe  avocations,  he  was  humanely  attentive 
to  every  call  and  work  of  charity,  and  to  the  inflruc- 
tion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  many  of  whom  heard  him 
deliver  out  fit  rules  of  conduft  for  them,  not  only  from 
the  pulpits  of  moft  of  the  churches  within  the  province, 
but  even  from  thofe  of  Paris. — In  1716,  his  fuperiors 
invited  him  to  that  city,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  following,  with  the  more  convenience,  thofe 
fludics  for  which  he  always  had  expreffed  the  greatefl 
inclination.  He  not  only  underflood  the  ancient  but 
the  modern  languages  j  a  circumflance  of  infinite  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  compofition  of  thofe  works  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public,  and  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
affiduity  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened,  after 
a  ffiort  illnefs,  July  8.  1738,  at  the  age  of  5^.^  His 
works  arc,  i.  Le  grand  Tebrifuge  ;  or,  a  Diflertation  to 
prove  that  common  water  is  the  befl  remedy  in  fevers, 
and  even  in  the  plague ;  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  of 
John  Hancock  minifler  of  St  Margaret’s,  London  \  in 
i2mo.  This  little  treatife  made  its  appearance,  amongft 
other  pieces  relating  to  this  fubje^l,  in  17204  and  was 
attended  with  a  fuccefs  which  carried  it  through  three 
editions*,  the  laft  came  out  in  1730,  in  2  vols.  i2mo, 
entitled,  A  Treatife  on  Common  Water  j  Paris,  print¬ 
ed  by  Cavelier.  2.  The  Voyages  of  John  Ouvington  to 
Surat,  and  divers  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  containing 
the  hiftory  of  the  revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  fome  obfervations  upon  filk  worms  \  Paris, 
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1725,  2  vols.  r2mo.  3.  The  Converfion  of  England  Nbc^rcn 
to  Chriftianity,  compared  with  its  pretended  Reiorma- 
tion,  a  work  tranflated  from  the  Engliffi  \  Paris  I7^9>  — 

8va.  4.  I  he  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Earth,  tranflated 
from  the  Engliih  of  Mr  Woodward,  by  M.  Nogues, 
dodlor  in  phyiic*,  with  an  anfwer  to  the  objcdlions  of 
Di‘  Caraerarius  ;  containing  alio  feveral  letters  written 
on  the  fame  fubjeH,  and  a  methodical  difiribution  of 
foffils,  tranflated  from  the  Englifh  by  Niceron  j  Paris, 

1733,  4to,  5.  Memoirs  of  Men  illuftrious  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Letters,  with  a  critical  account  of  their  worksy 
Paris,  1 2mo.  The  firfl  volume  of  this  great  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  1727  *,  the  others  were  given  to  the  public  in 
fucceffion,  as  far  as  the  39tli,  which  appeared  in  1738. 

The  40th  volume  was  publifhed  after  the  death  of  the 
author, 

.  NICETAS,  David,  a  Greek  hiftonan,  a  native,  as 
fome  relate,  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  9th  century.  He  wrote  The  Life  of  St  Ignatius, 
patriarch  of  Conflantlnople,  which  was  tranflated  into 
Latin  by  Frederic  Mutius  bifhop  of  Termoli:  lie  com- 
pofed  alfo  feveral  panegyrics  in  honour  of  the  apoflles 
and  other  faints,  which  are  inferted  in  the  lafl  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  by  Combefis. 

Nicetas,  furnamed  Serron,  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Conflantlnople,  cotemporary  with  Theophylafl  in  the 
iith  century,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Heraclea,  wrote 
a  Catena  Upon  the  book  of  Job,  compiled  from  palfages 
of  feveral  of  the  fathers,  which  was  printed  at  London 
m  folio,  1637.  We  have  alfo,  by  the  fame  writer, 
feveral  catenae  upon  the  Pfalms  and  Canticles,  Bafil, 

1352  j  together  with  a  Commentary  on  the  poems  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen. 

Nicetas,  Arhominates,  a  Greek  hiflorian  of  the 
13th  century,  called  Coniates,  as  being  born  at  Chone, 
or  Coloffus,  in  Phrygia.  He  was  employed  in  feveral 
confiderable  affairs  at  the  court  of  Conflantlnople  j  and 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  i  204,  he 
withdrew,  with  a  young  girl  taken  from  the  enemy,  to 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  married  his  captive,  and 
died  in  1206.  He  wrote  a  Hiflory,  or  Annals,  from 
the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  in  the  year  1118,  to 
that  of  Badouin  in  1 205  j  of  which  work  we  have  a 
Latin  tranflation  by  Jerome  Wolfius,  printed  at  Bafil  in 
1557  j  and  it  has  been  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  Hiflorlans,  printed  in  France  at  the  Louvre. 

NICHE,  in  ArchiteBure,  a  Kollo w  funk  into  a  wall, 
for  the  commodious  and  agreeable  placing  of  a  flatue. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  nechia,  “  fea-fliell 
in  regard  tke  flatue  is  here  enclofed  in  a  fhell,  or  per¬ 
haps  on  account  of  the  fhell  wherewith  the  tops  of  fome 
of  them  are  adorned. 

NICHOLLS,  Dr  Frank,  phyfician  and  anatomlff, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1699.  His  father  was 
a  barrlfler  at  law  *,  and  both  his  parents  were  of  good 
families  in  Cornwall.  After  receiving  the  firfl  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  at  a  private  fchool  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  his  docility  and  fweetnefsof  temper  endeared 
him  equally  to  his  mafler  and  his  fchool  fellows,  Frank 
was  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Weflminfler,  and  from 
thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner 
(or  fojourner)  of  Exeter  college,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  John  Haviland,  on  March  4.  1714.  There  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  diligently  to  all  the  ufual  academical  (In¬ 
dies,  but  particularly  to  natural  philofophy  and  polite 
A  2  ^  literature. 
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Nicholls.  literature,  of  wliich  the  fruits  were  mofl.  confpieuous  in 
^  his  fubfequent  le£lures  on  phyfiolpgy.  After  reading  a 
few  books  on  anatomy,  in  order  to  jjerfedl;  himfelf  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  animal  parts  then  adopted,  lie  en¬ 
gaged  in  diiTe61ions,  and  then  demoted  himfelf  to  the 
lludy  of  nature,  perfedfly  free  and  unbialTcd  by  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others. 

On  his  being  chofen  reader  of  anatomy  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  he  employed  his  utmolt  attention  to  elevate  and 
illuftrate  a  fcience  which  had  there  been  long  deprelTed 
and  negledled  j  and  by  quitting  the  beaten  track  of 
former  ledlurers,  and  minutely  inveftigating  the  texture 
of  every  bowel,  the  nature  and  order  of  every  velTcl, 
&c.  he  gained  a  high  and  juft  reputation.  He  did  not 
then  refide  at  Oxford  5  but  when  he  had  finiftied  his 
ledlures,  ufed  to  repair  to  London,  the  place  of  his 
abode,  where  he  had  determined  to  fettle.  He  had 
once  an  intention  of  fixing  in  Cornwall,  and  for  a  ftiort 
time  pra6fifed  there  with  great  reputation  ;  but  being 
foon  tired  of  the  fatigues  attendant  on  that  profcftion  in 
the  country,  he  returned  to  London,  bringing  back 
with  him  a  great  infight,  acquired  by  diligent  obferva- 
tion,  into  the  nature  of  the  miliary  fever,  which  was 
attended  with  the  moft  falutary  eifeds  in  his  fubfequent 
pradice  at  London. 

About  this  time  he  refolved  to  vifit  the  continent, 
partly  with  a  view  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  men, 
manners,  and  languages  5  but  chiefly  to  acquaint  him¬ 
felf  with  the  opinions  of  foreign  naturalifts  on  his  favou¬ 
rite  ftudy.  At  Paris,  by  converfing  freely  with  the 
learned,  he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  their  notice 
and  efteem.  Win  flow’s  was  the  only  good  fyftem  of 
phyfiology  at  that  time  known  in  France,  and  Morgag¬ 
ni’s  and  Santorini’s  of  Venice  in  Italy,  which  Dr  Ni- 
cholls  likewife  foon  after  vifited.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  repeated  his  phyfiological  leftures  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  were  much  frequented,  not  only  by  ftu- 
dents  from  both  the  univerfities,  but  alfo  by  many  fur- 
geons,  apothecaries,  and  others.  Soon  after,  his  new 
and  fuccefsful  treatment  of  the  miliary  fever,  then  very 
prevalent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  added  much 
to  his  reputation.  In  1725,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  gave  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  aneunfms, 
in  which  he  diflented  from  Dr  Freind  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Phyfic. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1728,  he  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  afterwards 
communicated  the  defer iption  of  an  uncommon  diforder 
(publifhed  in  the  Tranfa^Iions),  viz.  a  polypus,  refem- 
bling  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  vein  (for  which  Tul- 
pius  has  ftrangely  miftaken  it),  coughed  up  by  an  afth- 
matic  perfon.  He  alfo  made  obfervations  (in  the  fame 
volume  of  the  Tranfadlions)  on  a  treatife,  by  M.  Kelve- 
tius  of  Paris,  on  the  lungs.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1729,  he  took  the  degree  of  do(Ror  of  phyfic  at 
Oxford.  At  his  return  to  London,  he  underwent  an 
examination  by  the  prefident  and  cenfors  of  the  College 
of  Pliyficians,  previous  to  his  being  admitted  a  candi¬ 
date,  which  every  pradlitioner  muft  be  a  year  before  he 
can  apply  to  be  chofen  a  fellow.  Dr  Nicholls  was  cho¬ 
fen  into  the  college  on  June  26.  1732  5  and  two  years 
after,  being  chofen  Gulftonian  reader  of  Pathology,  he 
made  the  ftrudlure  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  fubjedl  of  his  le£l;ures.  In  1736,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  prefident,  he  again  read  the  Gulftonian 


Icfture  5  taking  for  his  fubjea  thofe  parts  of  the  human 
body  which  ferve  for  the  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  the 
urine ;  and  the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  the  dif- 
eafes  occafioned  by  the  ftone.  In  1739,  he  delivered 
the  anniverfary  Harveian  oration.  In  1743,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Mead,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
died  young,  'hwo  fons  and  a  daughter  furvived  him. 
In  1 748,  Dr  Nicholls  undertook  the  office  of  chirurgi- 
cal  ledurer,  beginning  with  a  learned  and  elegant  dif- 
fertation  on  the  Amma  Medica,  About  this  time,  on 
the  death  of  Dr  John  Cuningham,  one  of  the  ele6ls  of 
the  college.  Dr  Abraham  Hall  wzs  chofen  to  fucceed 
him  in  preference  to  our  author,  who  was  his  fenior, 
without  any  apparent  reafon.  With  a  juft  refentment,  he 
immediately  refigned  the  office  of  chirurgical  ledfurer, 
and  never  after  attended  the  meetings  of  the  fellows, 
except  when  bufinefs  of  the  utmoft  importance  was  in 
agitation. 

he  took  fome  revenge  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  petition  of  the  Unborn  Babes 
to  the  Cenfors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of 
London);”  in  wffiich  Dr  Neflbit  ("P(?r//j),  Dr  Maule 
(^Mau!us\  Dr  Barrowby  QBarebone^^  principally,  and 
Sir  William  Brown,  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  and  the  Scots 
incidentally,  are  the  objedts  of  his  fatire. 

.  *753>  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  in 

his  94th  year.  Dr  Nicholls  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
him  as  one  of  the  king’s  phyficians,  and  held  that  office 
till  the  death  of  his  royal  mafter  in  i  760  ;  when  this 
moft  ikilful  phyfician  was  fuperfeded  with  fomethiiig 
like  the  offer  of  a  penfion,  which  he  rejedled  -with  dif- 
dain. 

The  caufes,  &c.  of  the  uncommon  diforder  of  w'hicli 
the  late  king  died,  viz.  a  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  our  author  explained  in  a  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
wdiich  ’was  publifhed  in  the  Pliilofophical  Tranfadlions, 
vol.  1. 

In  1 772,  to  a  fecond  edition  of  his  treatife  De  Amma 
MeJtca,  he  added  a  differtation  De  tnotu  cordis  et  fan- 
guinis  in  Jwfnine  nato  et  non  nato,  inferibed  to  his  learn¬ 
ed  friend  and  coadjutor  the  late  Dr  Lawrence. 

Tired  at  length  of  London,  and  alfo  defirous  of  fu- 
perintending  the  education  of  his  fon,  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  had  fpent  moft  agreeably  fome  years 
in  his  youth.  But  when  the  ftudy  of  the  law  recalled 
Mr  Nicholls  to  London,  he  took  a  houfe  at  Epfom, 
where  he  paflfed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  literary 
retirement,  not  inattentive  to  natural  philofophy,  efpe- 
cially  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  the  improvement  of" 
barren  foils,  and  contemplating  alfo  with  admiration  the 
internal  nature  of  plants,  as  taught  by  Linnjeus. 

His  conftitution  never  was  robuft.  In  his  youth, 
at  Oxford,  he  was  with  difficulty  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  fever  by  the  fkill  of  Dodfors  Frampton  and  • 
Frewen  ;  and  afterwards  at  London  he  had  frequently 
been  afflidled  with  a  catarrh,  and  an  inveterate  afth- 
matic  cough,  which,  returning  with  great  violence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  deprived  the  world  of 
this  valuable  man  on  January  7th,  in  the  80th  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr  Lawrence,  ft)rmerly  prefident  of  the  college  of 
phyficians,  who  gratefully  aferibed  all  his  phyfiological 
and  medical  knowledge  to  his  precepts,  and  ivho,  while 

he 
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Nicliolls  he  lived,  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  revered  him  as  a 
.  II  parent,  twu  years  after  printed,  and  gave  to  his  friends, 
a  few  copies  ot  an  elegant  Latin  Life  of  Dr  Nicholls 
(with  his  head  prefixed,  a  ftriking  likenefi,  engi'avcd 
by  Hall  from  a  model  of  Gofiet,  1779)  ?  from  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  the 
above  particulars  are  chiefly  extra£led. 

NICIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  flourilhed 
about  322  years  before  the  Chriftian  era  j  and  was  uni- 
verfaliy  extolled  for  the  great  variety  and  noble  choice  of 
his  fubjecls,  the  force  and  relievo  of  his  figures,  his  fkiU 
in  the  dillribution  of  the  lights  and  (hades,  and  his  dex* 
terity  in  reprefenting  all  forts  of  four-footed  animals,  be¬ 
yond  any  mailer  of  his  time.  His  mod  celebrated  jiiece 
was  that  of  Tartarus  or  Hell,  as  it  is  deferibed  by  Ho¬ 
mer,  for  which  King  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus  offered 
him  60  talents,  or  11,250!.  which  he  refufed,  and  ge- 
neroufiy  prefented  it  to  his  own  country.  He  was' much 
efteeraed  like  wife  by  all  his  cotemporaries  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  talent  in  fculpture. 

NICKEL,  a  metallic  fubftance  ;  for  the  nature  of 
which,  fee  Chemistry  Index ;  and  for  an  account  of 
its  ores,  fee  Mineralogy  Index. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  feveral  iflands  in 
Afia,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  The 
larged  of  thefe  idands  is  about  40  miles  long  and  15 
broad,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  a  harmlefs  fort 
of  people,  ready  to  fupply  the  (hips  that  dop  there  with 
provifions.  The  fouth  end  of  the  great  Nicobar  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  ead  longitude  94°  23'  30"  \  and  we  colle61  from 
Mr  RennePs  Memoir,  that  it  is  within  the  1 2th  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

Of  the  north ernmod  idand,  which  is  called  Carnico- 
har^  we  have,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches,  fome  intereding  information  refpeding  both 
the  produce  and  natural  hidory  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  author  of  the  memoir 
is  Mr  G.  Hamilton,  who,  in  his  account  of  this  idand, 
fays,  “  It  is  low,  of  a  round  figure,  about  40  miles  in 
circumference,  and  appears  at  a  didance  as  if  entirely 
covered  with  trees  ;  however,  there  are  feveral  well 
cleared  and  delightful  fpots  upon  it.  The  foil  is  a  black 
kind  of  clay,  and  marihy.  It  produces  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  with  little  care,  mod  of  the  tropical  fruits, 
fuch  as  pine  apples,  plantains,  papayes,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
areca-nuts  ;  alfo  excellent  yams,  and  a  root  called  cachu. 
1  he  only  four-footed  animals  upon  the  idand  are,  hogs, 
dogs,  large  rats,  and  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  but 
large,  called  by  the  natives  tolonqui ;  thefe  frequently 
carry  off  fowls  and  chickens.  The  only  kind  of  poul¬ 
try  arc  hens,  and  thofe  not  in  great  plenty.  There  are 
abundance  of  fnakes  of  many  different  kinds,  and  the 
inhabitants  frequently  die  of  their  bites.  The  timber 
upon  the  idand  is  of  many  forts,  in  great  plenty,  and 
fome  of  it  remarkably  large,  affording  excellent  mate¬ 
rials  for  building  or  repairing  (hips. 

“  The  natives  are  low  in  dature,  but  very  well  made, 
and  furprifingly  aftive  and  drong  5  they  are  copper-co¬ 
loured,  .and  their  features  have  a  cad  of  the  Malay, 
quite  the  reverfe  of  elegant.  The  women  in  particular 
are  extremely  ugly.  The  men  cut  their  hair  diort,  and 
the  women  have  their  heads  (haved  quite  bare,  and  wear 
no  covering  but  a  (hort  petticoat,  made  of  a  fort  of  ru(h 
or  dry  grafs,  which  reaches  half  way  down  the  thigh. 
This  grafs  is  not  interwoven,  but  hangs  round  the  per- 
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fon  fomething  like  the  thatching  of  a  houfe.  Such  of  Nicobar, 
them  as  have  received  prefents  of  cloth  petticoats  from  ^ 
the  (hips,  commonly  tie  them  round  Immediately  under 
the  arms.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  drip  of 
cloth  about  the  middle,  in  which  they  wrap  up  their  pri¬ 
vities  fo  tight  that  there  hardly  is  any  appearance  of 
them.  The  ears  of  both  fexes  arc  pierced  when  youngs 
and  by  fqueezing  into  the  holes  large  plugs  of  wood,  or 
hanging  heavy  weights  of  diells,  they  contrive  to  ren¬ 
der  them  wide,  and  difagreeable  to  look  at.  They  are 
naturally  diipofed  to  be  good  humoured  and  gay,  and 
are  very  fond  of  fitting  at  table  with  Europeans,  where 
they  eat  every  thing  that  is  fet  before  them  ;  and  they 
eat  mod  cnormoufiy.  They  do  not  care  much  for  wine, 
but  will  drink  bumpers  ©f  arack  as  long  as  they  can  fee. 

A  great  part  of  their  time  is  (pent  in  feading  and  dan¬ 
cing.  W'  hen  a  fead  is  held  at  any  village,  every  one 
that  choofes  goes  uninvited,  for  they  are  utter  d rangers 
to  ceremony.  At  thofe  feads  they  cat  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pork,  which  is  their  favourite  food.  Their  hogs 
are  remarkably  fat,  being  fed  upon  the  cocoa-nut  ker¬ 
nel  and  lea  water  j  indeed  all  their  domedic  animals, 
fowls,  dogs,  &c.  are  fed  upon  the  fame.  They  have 
likewife  plenty  of  fmall  fea  fidi,  which  they  drike  very 
dexteroufiy  with  lances,  wading  into  the  fea  about  knee 
deep.  They  are  fure  of  killing  a  very  fmall  fidi  at  10 
or  12  yards  didance.  *  T  hey  eat  the  pork  almod  raw, 
giving  it  only  a  hady  grill  over  a  quick  fire.  They 
road  a  fowl,  by  running  a  piece  of  wood  through  it,  by 
way  of  fpit,  and  holding  it  over  a  brifk  fire  until  the 
feathers  are  burnt  off,  when  it  is  ready  for  eating,  in 
their  tade.  They  never  drink  water  ;  only  cocoa-nut 
milk,  and  a  liquor  called  four  a  which  oozes  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  after  cutting  off  the  young  fprouts  or 
dowsers.  This  they  differ  to  ferment  before  it  be  ufed, 
and  then  it  is  intoxicating  ;  to  which  quality  they  add 
much  by  their  method  of  drinking  it,  by  fucking  it 
dowly  through  a  fmall  draw.  After  eating,  the  young 
men  and  women,  who  are  fancifully  dreffed  with  leaves, 
go  to  dancing,  and  the  old  people  furround  them  fmok- 
ing  tobacco  and  drinking  foura.  The  dancers,  while 
performing,  fing  fome  of  their  tunes,  which  are  far 
from  wanting  harmony,  and  to  which  they  keep  exa(T 
time.  Of  mufical  indrunients  they  have  only  one  kind, 
and  that  the  fimpled.  It  is  a  hollow  bamboo  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  along 
the  outfide  of  which  there  is  ffrctched  from  end  to  end 
a  (ingle  dring  made  of  the  threads  of  a  fplit  cane,  and 
the  place  under  the  dring  is  hollowed  a  little  to  prevent 
it  from  touching.  This  indrument  is  played  upon  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  guitar.  It  is  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  but  few  notes  ^  the  performer,  however,  makes  it 
fpeak  harmonioudy,  and  generally  accompanies  it  with 
the  voice. 


‘‘  Their  houfes  are  generally  built  upon  the  beach, 
ill  villages  of  1 5  or  20  houfes  each  j  and  each  houfe 
contains  a  family  of  20  perfons  and  upwards.  Thefe 
habitations  are  raifed  upon  wooden  pillars  about  10  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  they  are  round,  and,  having  no  win¬ 
dows,  are  like  bee-hives,  covered  with  thatch.  The. 
entry  is  through  a  trap  door  below,  where  the  family 
mount  by  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn  up  at  night.  This 
manner  of  building  is  intended  to  fccure  the  houfes  from 
being  infeded  with  fnakes  and  rats  ^  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  the  pillars  are  bound  round  with  a  fmooth  kind  of  . 
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Nicobar.  wJiicli  prevents  animals  from  being  able  to  mount : 

befides  'vvbieh,  each  pillar  has  a  broad  round  flat  piece 
of  wood  near  the  top  of  it,  the  projefting  of  which  ef¬ 
fectually  prevents  the  further  progrefs  of  fueh  vermlne 
as  may  have  paflTed  the  leaf,  i'he  flooring  is  made 
with  thin  ftrips  of  bamboos,  laid  at  fueh  diftances  from 
one  another  as  to  leave  free  ad miflTion  for  light  and  air  ^ 
and  the  ihfide  is  neatly  flnillied  and  decorated  with  fifli- 
ing  lanees,  nets,  &:e. 

'  “  The  art  of  making"  cloth  of  any  kind  is  quite  un¬ 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  j  what  they 
have  is  got  from  the  fhips  that  come  to  trade  in  eoeoa- 
nuts. 

They  purchafe  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cloth 
than  is  eonfumed  upon  their  own  ifland.  This  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Choury  market.  Choury  is  a  fmall  ifland 
to  the  fouthward  of  theirs,  to  which  a  large  fleet  of 
their  boats  fails  every  year  about  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  to  exehange  cloth  for  eanoes  5  for  they  cannot 
make  thefe  themfelves.  This  voyage  they  perform  by 
the  help  of  the  fun  and  ftars,  for  they  know  nothing  of 
the  compafs. 

“  In  their  difpofition  there  are  two  remarkable  qua¬ 
lities.  One  is  their  entire  neglcft  of  compliment  and 
ceremony  and  the  other,  their  averfion  to  dlflionefty. 
A  Carnieobarian  travelling  to  a  diftailt  village,  upon 
bufinefs  or  amufement,  paiTes  through  many  towns  in 
his  way  without  fpeaking  to  any  one  ;  if  he  is  hungry 
or  tired,  he  goes  into  the  neareft  houfe,  and  helps  him- 
felf  to  what  he  wants,  and  fits  till  he  is  refted,  without 
taking  the  fmalleft  notice  of  any  of  the  family  unlefs 
he  has  buflnefs  or  new^s  to  communicate.  Theft  or 
robbery  is  fo  very  rare  amongfl  them,  that  a  man  going 
out  of  his  houfe  never  takes  away  his  ladder  or  fiiuts 
his  door,  but  leaves  it  open  for  any  body  to  enter  that 
plcafcs  without  the  leafl:  apprehenfion  cf  having  any 
thing  ftolen  from  him. 

“  Their  intereourfe  with  firangers  is  fo  frequent,  that 
they  have  acquired  in  general  the  barbarous  Portuguefe 
fo  common  over  India  ^  their  own  language  has  a  found 
quite  different  from  moft  others,  their  words  being  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  kind  of  flop,  or  catch  in  the  throat,  at 
every  fyllable. 

They  have  no  notion  of  a  God,  but  they  believe 
firmly  in  the  devil,  and  worfliip  him  from  fear.  In 
every  village  there  is  a  high  pole  eredled  %vith  long 
firings  of  ground  rattans  banging  from  it,  which,  it 
is Taid,  has  the  virtue  to  keep  him  at  a  diftance.  When 
they  fee  any  figns  of  an  approaching  fiorm,  they  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  devil  intends  them  a  vifit,  upon  which 
many  fuperftitious  ceremonies  are  performed.  The 
people  of  every  village  march  round  their  own  boun¬ 
daries,  and  fix  up  at  different  diftances  fmall  flicks 
fplit  at  the  top,  into  which  fplit  they  put  a  piece  of 
cocoa  nut,  a  whifp  of  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  plant  •,  whether  this  is  meant  as  a  peace  offering 
to  the  devil  or  a  fearecrow  to  frighten  him  away,  does 
not  appear. 

“  When  a  man  dies,  all  his  live  flock,  cloth,  hatchets, 
fifliiiig  lances,  and  in  fhort  every  moveable  thing  he 
poffeffed,  is  buried  wdth  him,  and  his  death  is  mourn¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  village.  In  one  view  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  euflom,  feeing  it  prevents  all  difputes  about  the 
property  of  the  deceafed  amongfl  his  relations.  His  wife 
mufi  conform  to  euflom  by  having  a  joint  cut  off  from 
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one  of  her  fingers;  and  if  fhe  refufes  this,  fhe  muff 
fubmit  to  have  a  deep  notch  eut  in  one  of  the  pillars 
of  her  houfe. 

“  I  was  once  prefent  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  woman. 
When  we  went  into  the  houfe  which  had  belonged 
to  the  deceafed,  we  found  it  full  of  her  female  rela¬ 
tions  ;  forae  of  them  were  employed  in  wrapping,  up 
the  corpfe  in  leaves  and  cloth,  and  others  tearing  to 
pieces  all  the  eloth  which  had  belonged  to  her.  In 
another  houfe  hard  by,  the  men  of  the  village  with 
a  great  many  others  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
were  fitting  drinking  Joura  and  fmoking  tobacco.  In 
the  mean  time  two  flout  young  fellows  were  bufy 
digging  a  grave  in  the  fand  near  the  houfe.  When 
the  women  had  done  with  the  corpfe,  they  fet  up  a 
moft  hideous  howl,  upon  w  hich  the  people  began  to 
affemble  round  the  grave,  and  four  men  went  up  into 
the  houfe  to  bring  down  the  body  •,  in  doing  this 
they  were  much  interrupted  by  a  young  man,  Ton  to 
the  deceafed,  who  endeavoured  \vith  all  his  might  to 
prevent  them  ;  but  finding  it  iii  vain,  he  clung  round 
the  Tody,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave  along  with 
it ;  there,  after  a  violent  ftruggle,  he  was  turned 
away  and  conduced  back  to  the  houfe.  The  corpfe 
being  now  put  into  the  grave,  and  the  lafliings  wdiieh 
bound  the  legs  and  arms  cut,  all  the  live  flock  which 
had  been  the  property  of  the  deceafed,  eonfifting  of 
about  half  a  dozen  hogs,  and  as  many  fowls,  w'as 
killed,  and  flung  in  above  it  ;  a  man  then  approached 
with  a  bunch  of  leaves  ftuck  upon  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  he  fwept  two  or  three  times  gently  along  the 
corpfe,  and  then  the  grave  w^as  filled  up.  During 
the  ceremony,  the  women  continued  to  make  the 
moft  horrible  vocal  concert  imaginable  :  the  men  faid 
nothing.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  kind  of  monu¬ 
ment  was  creeled  over  the  grave,  with  a  pole  upon  it, 
to  which  long  ftrips  of  cloth  of  different  colours  w^ere 
hung. 

“  Polygamy  is  not  knowm  among  them  ;  and  their 
punifhment  of  adultery  is  not  lefs  fevere  than  effeiftuaL 
They  cut,  from  the  man’s  offending  member,  a  piece 
of  the  forefkin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  comm  if. 
fion  or  enormity  of  the  crime. 

“  There  feems  to  fubfill  among  them  a  perfeft  equa¬ 
lity,  A  few  perfons,  from  their  age,  have  a  little 
more  refpe6l  paid  to  them  ;  but  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  authority  one  over  another.  Their  foeiety 
feems  bound  rather  by  mutual  obligations  continually 
conferred  and  received  ;  the  fimplefl  and  beft  of  all 
ties.” 

It  is  our  wifh  to  take  all  opportunities  of  laying 
before  our  readers  every  authentic  fa6l  which  can 
throw  light  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  this  narrative  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  refpe6ling  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Carnicobar,  there  is  however  one  circumftance 
at  wTich  w^e  ftumble.  It  is  known  to  the  learned, 
that  the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  magi  of  Perfia,  admitted  two  felf-exiftent  beings,  a 
good  and  an  evil  (fee  Polytheism)  ;  but  we  never 
before  read  eff  any  people  wdio  bad  no  notion  of  a 
God,  and  yet  firmly  believed  in  the  devil.  We  could 
give  in  fiances  of  men  worfiiipping  the  evil  principle 
from  fear,  and  negle<fting  the  worftiip  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  principle  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  would  do  them 
all  the  good  in  his  power  without  being  bribed  by  fa- 
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iNlcobar.  crlfices  and  oblations  5  but  this  is  the  only  Inllance  of 
—  v~  '  which  we  have  ever  heard,  of  a  people,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion,  who  had  no  notion  of  a  God  !  As 
good  is  at  Icafl  as  apparent  in  the  world  as  evil,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  fo  very  unnatural  to  admit  an  w7  and  de¬ 
ny  a  good  principle,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr  Hamilton,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of 
Carnicobar,  (which  he  acknowledges  to  be  different 
from  moil  others),  has  not  a  perfea  acquaintance  with 
the  religious  creed  of  the  natives  :  and  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  an  evil  principle,  though 
they  worfhip  only  the  latter,  from  a  perfuafion,  that  to 
adore  the  former  could  be  of  no  advantage  either  to  him 
or  to  themfelves. 

Nancowry  or  Soury,  and  Comerty,  two  other  of  the 
Nicobar  iflands,  are  faid  to  be  the  beft  peopled,  con¬ 
taining  not  lefs  than  8oo  inhabitants.  Between  thefe 
ifland?  there  is  a  fafe  and  fpacious  harbour.  On  the 
north  point  of  Nancowry,  within  the  harbour,  the 
Danes  have  long  retained  a  fmall  fettlement,  protected 
by  a  fergeant  and  a  few  foldiers  and  flaves. 

NieODEMUS,  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chnlf,  a  Jew 
by  nation,  and  by  fe6t  a  Pharifee  (John  iii.  i.  &:c.) 
The  Scripture  calls  him  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  our 
Saviour  gives  him  the  name  of  a  mailer  of  Ifrael, 
When  our  Saviour  began  to  manifeft  himfelf  by  his 
miracles  at  Jerufalem,  at  the  firft  palfover  that  he  ce¬ 
lebrated  there  after  his  baptifm,  Nicodemus  made  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  Mefliah,  and  came  to  him 
by  night,  that  he  might  learn  of  him  the  way  of  fal- 
vation.  Jefus  told  him,  that  no  one  could  fee  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  except  he  fhould  be  born  again. 

.  Nicodemus  taking  this  in  the  literal  fenfe,  made  an- 
fwer,  “  How  can  a  man  that  is  old  be  born  again  ?  Can 
he  enter  the  fecond  time  into  his  mother’s  womb  ?”  To 
which  Jefus  replied,  “  If  a  man  be  not  born  of  water 
and  of  the  fpirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  'which  is  born  of  the  flelh  is  fielh,  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  fpirit  is  fpirit.”  Nicodemus 
afks  him,  “  How  can  thefe  things  be  ?”  Jefus  an- 
fwered,  “  Are  you  a  mader  of  Ifrael,  and  are  you  ig¬ 
norant  of  thefe  things  ?  We  tell  you  what  we  know, 
and  you  receive  not  our  teftimony.  If  you  believe 
not  common  things,  and  which  may  be  called  earthly, 
how  will  you  believe  me  if  I  fpeak  to  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?  Nobody  has  afeended  into  heaven  but  the  Son 
of  God,  who  came  down  from  thence.  And  jull  as 
Mofes  lifted  up  the  brazen  ferpent  in  the  wildernefs,  fo 
mull  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  on  high.  For  God 
fo  loved  the  world  that  he  has  given  his  only  Son,  fo 
that  no  man  who  believes  in  him  (hall  perifli,  but  ftiall 
have  eternal  life.” 

After  this  converfation  Nicodemus  became  a  difci¬ 
ple  of  Jefus  Chrill  j  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
but  he  came  to  hear  him  as  often  as  our  Saviour  came 
to  Jerufalem.  It  happened  on  a  time,  that  the  priefts 
and  Pharifees  had  font  officers  to  feize  Jefus  (John  vii, 
45.  &c.),  who  returning  to  them,  made  their  report, 
that  never  man  fpoke  as  he  did  5  to  which  the  Pharifees 
replied,  Are  you  alfo  of  his  difclples  ?  Is  there  any 
one  of  the  elders  or  Pharifees  that  have  believed  in 
him  ?”  Then  Nicodemus  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
make  anfwer,  faying,  “  Does  the  law  permit  us  to  con¬ 
demn  any  one  before  he  is  heard  ?”  To  which  they  re¬ 
plied,  Are  you  alfo  a  Galilean?  Read  the  Scrip¬ 


tures,  and  you  will  find  that  never  any  prophet  came  Nicodemus 
out  of  Galilee.”  After  this  the  council  was  difmifled.  .  11 

At  laft  Nicodemus  declared  himfelf  openly  a  difciple  of 
Jefus  Chrift  {Id,  xix.  39,  40.),  when  he  came  with  Jo-  ^ 
feph  of  Arimathea  to  pay  the  lafl:  duties  to  the  body  of 
Chrift,  which  they  took  down  from  the  crofs,  embalmed, 
and  laid  in  a  fepulchre. 

We  are  told,  that  Nicodemus  received  baptifm  from 
the  difciples  of  Chrift  ^  but  it  is  not  mentioned  whe¬ 
ther  before  or  after  the  paffion  of  our  Lord,  It  i^ 
added,  that  the  Jews  being  informed  of  this,  depofed 
him  from  his  dignity  of  fenator,  excommunicated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  Jerufalem  :  but  that  Gamaliel, 
who  was  his  coufin -german,  took  him  to  his  country 
houfe,  and  maintained  him  there  till  his  death,  when 
he  had  him  buried  honourably  near  St  Stephen.  There 
is  ftill  extant  an  apocryphal  gofpel  under  the  name  of 
Nicodemus,  which  in  fome  manuferipts  bears  the  title 
of  the  .^<5?^  of  Pilate, 

NICOLAITANS,  in  church  hiftory,  Chri ft ian  he¬ 
retics,  who  aftumed  this  name  from  Nicholas  of  An¬ 
tioch  5  -who,  being  a  Gentile  by  birth,  firft  embraced  * 
Judaifm  and  then  Chriftianity  ^  when  his  zeal  and  de¬ 
votion  recommended  him  to  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
by  whom  he  -was  chofen  one  of  the  firft  deacons.  Many 
of  the  primitive  writers  believe  that  Nicholas  was  ra¬ 
ther  the  occafion  than  the  author  of  the  infamous  prac¬ 
tices  of  thofe  who  afl'umed  his  name,  wffio  were  exprefsly 
condemned  by  the  Spirit  of  God  himfelf.  Rev.  ii.  6- 
And  indeed  their  opinions  and  actions  were  highly  ex¬ 
travagant  and  criminal.  They  allowed  a  community 
of  wives,  and  made  no  diftindlion  between  ordinary 
meats  and  thofe  oftered  to  idols.  According  to  Eufe- 
bius,  they  fubfifted  but  a  fhort  time  j  but  Tertullian  fays 
that  they  only  changed  their  name,  and  that  their  here- 
fies  pafted  into  the  ledl  of  the  Cainites. 

NICOLAS,  St,  an  ifland  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  of  Cape  Verd,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Santa  Lucia  and  St  JagOi  It  is  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  figure,  and  about  75  miles  in  length.  The  land  is  ‘ 
ftony,  mountainous,  and  barren  j  there  are  a  great  many 
goats  in  a  valley  inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe.  W.  Long, 

33.  35.  N.  Lat.  17.  o. 

NICOLO,  St,  the  moft  confiderable,  ftrongeft,  and 
beft  peopled  of  the  Ifles  of  Tremeti  in  the  gulf  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  to  the  eaft  of  St  Domino,  and  to  the  fouth  of  Cap- 
parata.  It  has  a  harbour  defended  by  feveral  towers  j 
and  a  fortrefs,  in  which  is  an  abbey,  with  a  very  hand- 
fome  church.  E.  Long.  15.  37.  N.  Lat.  42.  lO. 

NICOMEDES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  tlie 
ancient  Eithynia.  See  Bithynia. 

Nicodemes  I.  had  no  fooner  taken  pofieffion  of  his 
father’s  throne,  before  Chrift  270,  than,  according  to 
the  cuftom  which  has  in  all  ages  been  too  prevalent 
among  the  defpots  of  the  eaft,  he  caufed  two  of  his 
brothers  to  be  put  to  death.  The  youngeft,  Ziboeas, 
having  faved  himfelf  by  timely  flight,  feized  on  the 
coaft  of  Bithynia,  which  was  then  known  by  the  names 
of  T hr  acta  Thynicciay  and  Thracia  Afiatica^  and  there 
maintained  a  long  w’^ar  with  his  brother.  Nicomedes 
being  informed  that  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
was  making  great  prt  parations  to  attack  him  at  the 
fame  time,  called  in  the  Gauls  to  his  affiftance  j  and 
on  this  occafion  that  people  firft  pafi'cd  into  Afia. — 
Nicomedes  ’_..ving  with  their  afliftance  repuHed  Antio- 
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yicomedes.  chus,  overcome  his  brother,  and  acquired  the  pofTef- 
^  lion  of  all  his  father’s  dominions,  beftoued  upon  them 
that  part  of  Alia  Minor  which  from  them  was  called 
Gal/o-Grcpcia,  and  Gallatia.  Having  now  no  ene  mies 
to  contend  with,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  enlarging 
and  adorning  of  the  city  of  Aftacus,  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name  Nicomedia,  He  had  two  wives, 
and  by  one  of  them  he  was  perfuaded  to  leave  his 
kingdom  to  her  fon,  in  preference  to  his  elder  bro¬ 
thers  j  but  when  or  how  he  died  is  not  certainly 
known. 

NicomEDES  II.  the  grandfon  of  the  farmer,  began 
his  reign  like  him,  by  facrificing  his  brothers  to  his 
jealoufy,  after  having  waded  to  the  throne  in  the  blood 
of  Prulias  his  father.  He  aflumed  the  name  of 
phaneSy  or  “  the  Illultrious,”  though  he  performed  no¬ 
thing  worthy  of  this  title,  or  even  of  notice,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  long  reign.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
Ton - 

NicomeDES  III.  furnamed,  by  antiphralis,  Philopa- 
tevy  becaufe  he  had  murdered  his  father  to  get  poffef- 
fion  of  his  crown.  This  monarch  having  entered  into 
alliance  with  Mithridates  the  Great  king  of  Pontus, 
invaded  Paphlagonia  *,  and  having  feized  on  that  coun¬ 
try,  he  attempted  likewife  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of 
Cappadocia.  This  country,  however,  was  at  that  time 
fubje£l;  to  his  powerful  ally  ;  wdio  thereupon  marching 
into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  drove  Nico- 
medes  from  the  throne,  and  raifed  his  brother  Socrates 
to  it  in  his  room.  The  dethroned  prince  had  recourfe 
to  the  Romans,  who  expelled  the  ufurper,  and  reftor- 
ed  him  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  this  favour 
they  prefled  him,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  him, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  the  opinion  of  his 
friends  to  make  inroads  into  the  territories  of  Mithri¬ 
dates,  %vith  w^hom  Rome  wanted  a  fubjedl  of  difpute. 
The  king  of  Pontus  bore  for  fome  time  the  de varia¬ 
tions  committed  by  Nicomedes  with  great  patience, 
that  he  might  not  feem  to  be  the  aggreflTor  ;  but  at 
laft  he  routed  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Am- 
nius,  drove  him  a  fecond  time  from  his  dominions, 
and  obliged  him  to  feek  for  Ihelter  in  Paphlagonia, 
where  he  led  a  private  life  till  the  time  of  Sylla,  who 
replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon - 

Nicomedes  IV.  who  performed  nothing  which  the 
many  writers  who  flourifhed  in  his  time  have  thought 
worth  tranfmitting  to  pofterity.  As  he  died  without 
iflTue  male,  he  left  his  kingdom  by  his  laft  will  to  the 
Romans,  who  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
Salluft,  difagreeing  with  the  ancients,  tells  us,  that  Ni¬ 
comedes  left  a  fon  named  Mufa  or  My  fa  ;  and  introdu¬ 
ces  Mithridates  as  complaining  of  the  Romans  to  Ar- 
faces  king  of  Parthia,  for  feizing  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  and  excluding  the  fon  of  a  prince  who  had 
on  all  occaftons  Ihown  himfelf  a  fteady  friend  to  their 
republic.  But  this  Mufa  was  the  daughter  and  not  the 
fon  of  Nicomedes,  as  we  are  told  in  exprefs  terms  by 
Suetonius,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Appian.  All  we 
know  of  her  is,  that  upon  the  death  of  her  father  (he 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia  for  her  fon,  as  the 
next  male  heir  to  the  crown,  but  without  fuccefs  j  no 
motives  of  juftice  being  of  fuch  weight  with  the 
ambitious  Romans  as  to  make  them  part  with  a  king¬ 
dom. 
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NICOMEHIA,  ill  Ancient  Geography^  a  metropolis  Nicomedia 
of  Bithynia,  built  by  Nicomedes  the  grandfather  of  Pru- 
fias.  It  is  fituated  on  a  point  of  the  Sinus  Aftacenus, .  . 

(Pliny)  ^  furnamed  the  Beautiful^  (Athenjeus)  :  the 
largeft  city  of  Bithynia,  (Faufanias),  who  fays  it  was 
formerly  called  ;  though  Pliny  diftinguiflies 

Aftacum  and  Nicomedia  as  different  cities.  Nicome¬ 
dia  was  very  famous,  not  only  under  its  own  kings,  but 
under  the  Romans  ;  it  was  the  royal  refidence  of  Dio- 
clefian,  and  of  Gonflantinc  while  Conftantinople  was 
building,  if  wc  may  credit  Nicephorus.  It  is  ftlll  called 
Nicottiedta^  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  Propontis  in 
the  Hither  Afia.  E.  Long.  30.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  2c.  It 
is  a  place  of  confequence  ;  carries  on  a  trade  in  fllk,  cot¬ 
ton,  glafs,  and  earthen  ware,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  Greek 
archbifliop. 

NICOMEDUS,  a  geometrician,  famous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  invention  of  the  curve  called  conchoid^ 
which  is  equally  ufeful  in  refolving  the  two  problems 
of  doubling  the  cube  and  trifedling  the  angle.  It 
appears  that  he  lived  foon  after  Eratofthencs,  for  he 
rallied  that  philofopher  on  the  mechanifm  of  his  mefo- 
labe.  Geminus,  wlio  lived  in  the  fecond  century  be¬ 
fore  Jefus  Chrift,  has  written  on  the  conchoid,  though 
Nicomedus  was  always  efteemed  the  inventor  of  iti 
Thofe  who  place  him  four  or  five  centuries  after  Jefus 
Chrift  muft  be  ignorant  of  thefe  fa£ls,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  afeertain  pretty  nearly  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

NICON,  a  native  and  patriarch  of  Ruflia,  ’was  born 
in  1613,  in  a  village  of  the  government  of  Nifhnei  No- 
vogorod,  of  fuch  obfeure  parents,  that  their  names  and 
ftation  are  not  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  He  received 
at  the  baptifmal  font  the  name  of  Nikita^  which  after¬ 
wards,  w'hen  he  became  monk,  he  changed  to  Nicon^ 
the  appellation  by  which  he  is  more  generally  known. 

He  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  St  Macarius,  under 
the  care  of  a  monk.  From  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies, 
which  were  almoft  folely  direfted  to  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  exhortations  of  his  preceptor,  he  im¬ 
bibed  at  a  very  early  period  the  ftrongeft  attachment 
to  a  monaftic  life  j  and  was  only  prevented  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  the  perfuafions  and 
authority  of  his  father.  In  conformity,  however,  to 
the  wifties  of  his  family,  though  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination,  he  entered  into  matrimony  ;  and,  as  that 
ftate  precluded  him  from  being  admitted  into  a  con¬ 
vent,  he  was  ordained  a  fecular  prieft.  With  his  wife 
he  continued  ten  years,  partly  in  the  country,  and 
partly  at  Mofeow,  officiating  as  a  parifh  prieft.  The 
lofs  of  three  children,  however,  gave  him  a  total  dif- 
guft  to  the  world  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  his  wife 
was  perfuaded  to  take  the  veil,  and  he  became  a  monk  j 
his  retreat  was  in  an  ifland  of  the  White  fea,  and  a 
kind  of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  was  formed,  as  re¬ 
markable  for  the  aufterities  of  its  rules  as  the  fituation 
was  for  its  folitude.  There  were  about  i  2  monks,  but 
they  all  lived  in  different  cells.  Such  a  fyftem,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  moft  gloomy  ideas,  occafioned  fo  much 
cloiftercd  pride  as  tarnifhed  his  chara(Rer,  when  he 
W’as  afterwards  called  up  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  exalted  ftation.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  be  minute  in  our  account  of  his  life,  we  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  contented  with  barely  reciting  general  fadls. 

Within  lefs  than  the  fpace  of  five  years,  Nicon  w^as 

fucceflively 
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fuccefTively  created  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  the  No- 
Ji  vofpatfkoi  convent,  archbifliop  of  Novogorod,  and  pa- 
_  ,  triarch  of  Ruflia.  That  he  was  worthy  of  thefe  rapid 

promotions,  few  will  doubt  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  character  j  for  he  was  polTefled  of  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities,  fuch  as  even  his  enemies  allow  and  ad- 
/  mire.  His  courage  was  undaunted,  his  morals .  irre¬ 
proachable,  his  charity  extenfive  and  exalted,  his  learn¬ 
ing  deep  and  comprehenfive,  and  his  eloquence  com¬ 
manding.  When  archblfliop,  he  obtained  the  refpe6t 
of  the  inhabitants  by  his  unwearied  afliduity  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  truft  ;  and  conciliated  their  afFedions  by 
a(Rs  of  unbounded  charity  :  Nor  was  he  lefs  confpicuous 
in  the  difeharge  of  the  office  of  patriarch,  to  which 
dignity  he  was  appointed  in  1652,  in  the  39th  year  of 
his  age. 

Nor  was  he  only  diftinguiflied  in  his  own  profeffion, 
for  he  ffione  even  as  a  ftatefman.  At  length,  however, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  popular  difeontents  j  which  misfor¬ 
tune,  though  he  was  far  from  defer ving  it,  was  certainly 
the  effeft  of  imprudence.  He  abdicated  the  office  of 
patriarch,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  taken  from 
him,  in  July  1658,  and  bore  his  reverfe  of  fortune 
with  heroic  magnanimity:  he  ’•eturned  to  a  cell,  and 
corameneed  his  former  aufterities.  His  innocence, 
however,  could  not  protefl  him  from  further  malice  :  his 
enemies  obtained  him  to  be  formally  depofed  in  1666. 
This  degradation  was  followed  by  imprifonment,  wdiich 
was  for  fome  time  very  rigorous,  beeaufe  he,  eonfeious 
of  his  own  innocence,  refafed  to  accept  pardon  for 
crimes  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  In  1676,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  removed  to  the  convent  of  St  Cyril,  and 
enjoyed  pcrfedl  liberty. 

Nicon  furvived  his  depofition  15  years.  In  1681, 
he  requefted  and  obtained  permiffion  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  Jerufalem,  that  he  might  end  his  days  in 
that  favourite  fpqt,,  but  he  expired  upon  the  road 
near  Yaroflaf,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  re¬ 
mains  w^ere  tranfported  to  that  convent,  and  buried 
with  all  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  the  interment  of  pa¬ 
triarchs. 

NICOPOLI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in 
Bulgaria,  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the  firll 
battle  w'as  fought  between  the  Turks  and  Chridians 
in  1396*,  and  where  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  20,000  men,  E.  Long.  25.  33.  N.  Lat. 
43. 46- 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
where  a  Turkilh  bafliaw  refides.  It  is  delightfully 
fituated  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  and  a 
chain  of  others,  and  was  formerly  well  fortified  by  the 
Venetians;  but  the  works  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is 
about  31  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  there  are  plan¬ 
tations  of  olives,  almonds,  lemons,  oranges,  mulber¬ 
ries,  and  cyprefs  trees,  interfperfed  among  the  hotifes, 
which  give  the  town  a  delightful  appearance.  J'he 
church  of  Sanfla  Sophia  is  an  old  Gothic  flru61;ure, 
which  the  Turks  have  turned  into  a  mofque,  and  de- 
droyed  the  ornaments.  It  is  100  miles  well  of  Iri- 
pnli,  and  160  fouth-weil  of  Aleppo.  E.  Long.  34. 
45.  N.  Lat.  34.  54. 

NICOT,  John,  lord  of  Villemain,  and  mailer  of 
requefls  of  the  French  king’s  houfehold,  was  born  at 
Nifmes,  and  was  fent  amballador  to  Portugal  in  1559  5 
whence  he  brought  the  plant  which,  from  his  name, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  1. 
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was  called  Nicotiana^  but  is  now  more  generally  known  Nkot, 
by  the  name  of  Tobacco,  He  died  at  Paris  in  i(  03.  Yicotiana. 
He  wrote  a  French  and  Latin  didionary  in  folio  ;  a 
treatife  on  navigation  ;  and  other  works. 

NICOTIANA,  Tobacco,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridec,  See  Botany 
Index, — There  are  feven  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  is  the  tabacum,  or  common  tobacco  plant. 

This  was  liril  difeovered  in  America  by  the  Spaniards 
about  the  year  1560,  and  by  them  imported  into  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  had  been  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America 
long  before  ;  and  was  called  by  thofe  of  the  Iflands  yo/t^ 
and  pcEtim  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  It  was 
fent  into  Spain  from  I'abaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan, 
wJicre  it  was  firft  difeovered,  and  from  whence  it  takes 
its  common  name.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  it  is  generally 
faid,  firll  introduced  it  into  England  about  the  year 
1585,  and  taught  his  countrymen  how  to  ufe  it.  Dr 
Cotton  Mather,  however,  (in  his  Chriflian  Philofo- 
pher)  fays,  that  in  the  above  year  one  Mr  Lane  car¬ 
ried  over  fome  of  it  from  Virginia,  which  was  the  firll 
time  it  had  ever  been  feen  in  Europe.  Tobacco  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  among  the  oriental  nations,  though  it  is  un¬ 
certain  by  whom  it  was  introduced  among  them.  Con- 
iiderable  quantities  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the  Levant, 
on  the  coafls  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago,  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  ifland  of  Malta. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  that  fpecies  of  nicotiana 
which  is  cultivated  for  common  ufe,  and  which  are 
diflinguifhcd  by  the  names  of  Oronokoe^  and  fweet’- 
feented  tobacco.  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the  figure  of  their  leaves  ;  thofe  of  the  former  being 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  latter.  They  are  tall 
herbaceous  plants,  growing  ere6l  with  fine  foliage, 
and  rifing  wulh  a'  ilrong  ftem  from  fix  to  nine  feet  high. 

The  Ralk  near  the  root  is  upward  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  hairy  or  velvet 
clammy  fubflance,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour.  The 
leaves  are  rather  of  a  deeper  green,  and  grow  alternately 
at  the  diflan ce  of  two  or  three  inches  from  each  other. 

They  are  oblong,  of  a  fpear-fliaped  oval,  and  Ample  ; 
the  largeft  about  20  inches  long,  but  decreafing  in 
fize  as  they  afeend,  till  they  come  to  be  only  10  inches 
long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  The  face  of  the  leaves 
Is  much  corrugated,  like  thofe  (fl  fpinage  when  full 
ripe.  Before  they  come  to  maturity,  when  they  are 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the  haves  are  generally 
of  a  full  green,  and  rather  fmooth  ;  but  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize,  they  become  rougher,  and  acquire  a 
yellow'ilh  call.  The  ftem  and  branches  are  terminated 
by  large  bunches  of  flowers  colleiled  into  cluflers,  of 
a  delicate  red  ;  the  edges,  when  full  blown,  inclining 
to  a  pale  purple.  They  continue  in  fucceffion  till  the 
end  of  the  fummer  ;  when  they  are  flicceeded  by  feeds 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  kidncy-fliaped.  Thefe  are  very 
fmall,  each  capfule  containing  about  1000;  and  the 
whole  produce  of  a  Angle  plant  Is  reckoned  at  about 
350,000.  The  feeds  ripen  in  the  month  of  September. 

Mr  Carver  informs  us,  that  the  Oronokoe,  or,  as 
it  Is  called,  the  long  Virginian  tobacco^  is  the  kind  beft 
fulted  for  bearing  the  rigour  of  a  northern  climate,  the 
flrenglh  as  well  as  the  feent  of  the  leaves  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  other.  7'he  fwcet-feented  fort  flou- 
riffies  moft  in  a  Tandy  foil,  and  in  a  w-arm  climate, 
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Kicotlana.  ‘^vhere  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  the  celerity  of 
its  growth  'y  and  is  likewdfe,  as  its  name  intimates,  much 
more  mild  and  pleafant. 

Culture* — Tobacco  thrives  befl  In  a  warm,  kindly, 
rich  foil,  that  is  not  fubje(5f  to  be  overrun  by  weeds.  In 
Virginia,  the  foil  in  which  it  thrives  bell  is  warm,  light, 
and  inclining  to  be  fandy  j  and  therefore,  if  the  plant 
is  to  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  it  ought  to  be  planted 
in  a  foil  as  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  as  pofllble.  Other 
kinds  .)f  foil  might  probably  be  brought  to  fuit  It,  by  a 
mixture  of  proper  manure  \  but  we  muft  remember,  that 
whatever  manure  is  made  ufe  of,  muft  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  foil.  The  beft  fttuation  for  a  to¬ 
bacco  plantation  Is  the  fouthern  declivity  of  a  hill,  ra¬ 
ther  gradual  than  abrupt,  or  a  fpot  that  Is  ftieltered  from 
the  north  winds  :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  plants  enjoy  a  free  air  *  for  without  that  they 
will  not  profper. 

As  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant,  thofe  who  intend  to 
cultivate  it  ought  to  be  as  careful  as  poftible  in  the 
choice  of  the  feeds  3  In  which,  however,  with  all  their 
care,  they  may  be  fometimes  deceived.  The  feeds 
are  to  be  fowm  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  rather 
fooncr  In  a  forward  feafon,  in  a  bed  prepared  for  this 
purpofe  of  fuch  foil  as  has  been  already  defcrlbed, 
mixed  wdth  fome  warm  rich  manure.  In  a  cold  fpring, 
hot  beds  are  moft  eligible  for  this  purpofe,  and  gar- 
Treatlfe  on  deners  imagine  that  they  are  always  neceflary  :  but 
the  Ctilturey[^  Carver  tells  us,  that  he  is  convinced,  when  the 
vj  0  acco.  jg  very  fevere,  the  tobacco  feeds  may  be 

raifed  without  doors  j  and  for  this  purpofe  gives  us  the 
following  diredllons. 

Having  fown  the  feed  in  the  manner  above  di- 
re6led,  on  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  a  froft  after  the 
plants  appear,  it  will  be  neceflTary  to  fpread  mats  over 
the  beds,  a  little  elevated  from  the  ground  by  poles 
laid  acrofs,  that  they  may  not  be  crufhed.  Thefe, 
however,  muft  be  removed  In  the  morning,  foon  after 
the  fun  appears,  that  they  may  receive  as  much  benefit 
as  pofTiblc  from  Its  warmth  and  from  the  air.  In  this 
manner  proceed  till  the  leaves  have  attained  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  *,  which  they 
w’ill  do  in  about  a  month  after  they  are  fown,  or  near 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  frofts  are  ufually  at  an 
end.  One  invariable  rule  for  their  being  able  to  bear 
removal  is,  v/hen  the  fourth  leaf  Is  fprouted,  and  the 
fifth  juft  appears.  Then  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
fir  ft  rains  or  gentle  (howers  to  tranfplant  them  into 
fuch  a  foil  and  fituatlon  as  before  deferibed  \  which 
muft  be  done  in  the  following  manner. — The  land 
muft  be  ploughed,  or  dug  up  with  fpades,  and  made  as 
mellow  and  light  as  poftible.  When  the  plants  are  to 
be  placed,  raife  with  the  hoe  fmall  hillocks  at  the  dlf- 
tance  of  two  feet  or  a  little  more  from  each  other,  ta¬ 
king  care  that  no  hard  fiids  or  lumps  are  in  it  \  and 
then  juft  indent  the  middle  of  each,  without  drilling 
holes,  as  for  fome  other  plants. 

“  When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  dig  in  a 
gentle  manner  from  their  native  bed  fuch  plants  as 
have  attained  the  proper  growth  for  transplanting 
above  mentioned  \  and  drop,  as  you  pafs,  one  on  every 
hillock.  Infert  a  plant  gent’y  into  each  centre,  prefting 
the  foil  around  gently  with  your  fingers  5  and  taking 
the  greateft  care,  during  the  operation,  that  you  do 
not  break  olF  any  of  the  leaves,  which  are  at  this 
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time  exquifitely  tender.  If  the  weather  proves  dry  Nkotiaris, 

after  they  are  thus  tranfplanted,  they  muft  be  watered 

with  foft  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ufually  done 

to  cole  worts,  or  plants  of  a  fimilar  kind.  But  though 

you  no^v  feem  to  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  plants 

for  the  fpace  you  intend  to  cultivate,  it  is  yet  neceflary 

that  you  continue  to  attend  to  your  bed  of  feedlings, 

that  you  may  have  enough  to  fupply  any  deficiencies 

which  through  accident  may  arile.  From  this  time 

great  care  muft  be  taken^to  keep  the  ground  foft  and 

free  from  w^eeds,  by  often  ftirring  w’ith  your  hoe  the 

mould  round  the  roots  j  and  to  prune  off  the  dead 

leaves  that  fometimes  are  found  near  the  bottom  of 

the  ftalk. 

“  The  difference  of  this  climate  from  that  in  wTich 
I  have  betn  accuftomed  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  this 
plant,  will  not  permit  me  to  dire^  wfith  certainty  the 
time  which  is  moft  proper  to  take  off  the  top  of  it,  tov 
prevent  it  from  running  to  feed.  This  knowledge  can- 
only  be  acquired  by  experience.  When  it  has  rifen 
to  the  height  of  more  than  tivo  feet,  it  commonly  be¬ 
gins  to  put  forth  the  branches  on  which  the  flowers 
and  feeds  are  produced  ^  but  as  this  expanfion,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  take  place,  would  drain  the  nutriment  from 
the  leaves,  whieh  are  the  moft  valuable  part,  and  there¬ 
by  leflen  their  fize  and  efficacy,  it  becomes  needful  at 
this  ftage  to  nip  off  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  growing  higher.  In  fome  other  climates, 
the  top  is  commonly  cut  off  when  the  plant  has  15 
leaves  j  but  if  the  tobacco  is  intended  to  be  a  little 
ftronger  than  ufual,  this  is  done  when  it  has  only  135 
and  fometimes,  when  it  is  defigned  to  be  remarkably 
powerful,  II  or  I2  are  only  allowed  to  expand.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  planter  is  deflrous  of  having  his 
crop  very  mild,  he  fuffers  it  to  put  forth  1 8  or  20  :  but 
in  this  calculation,  the  three  or  four  lower  leaves  next 
the  ground,  W'hich  do  not  grow  fo  large  and  fine  as  the 
others,  are  not  to  be  reckoned, 

“  This  operation,  denominated  topping  the  tobacco,  is 
much  better  performed  by  the  finger  and  thumb  than 
with  any  Inftrumcnt  *,  becaufe  the  grafp  of  the  fingers 
clofes  the  pores  of  the  plant  j  whereas,  when  it  Is  done 
by  inftruments,  the  juices  are  in  fome  degree  exhauft- 
ed.  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  nip  off  the  fprouts  that 
will  be  continually  fpringing  up  at  the  juiiFiion  of  the 
leaves  with  the  ftalks.  This  is  termed  Juccouringy  or 
fuckeringy  the  tobacco  ^  and  ought  to  be  repealed  as  of¬ 
ten  as  occafion  requires. 

“  As  it  is  impoftible  to  afeertain  the  due  time  for 
topping  the  plant,  fo  it  is  equally  impoftible,  without 
experiment,  to  afeertain  the  time  it  will  take  to  ripen 
in  this  country.  The  apparent  figns  of  its  maturity 
are  thefe  :  The  leaves,  as  they  approach  a  Rate  of  ripe- 
nefs,  become  more  corrugated  or  rough  ^  and  when  tully 
ripe,  appear  mottled  with  yellowifti  fpots  on  the  raifed 
parts  ^  whilft  the  cavities  retain  tht  Ir  ufual  green  colour. 

They  are  at  this  time  alfo  thicker  than  they  have  been 
before  j  and  are  covered  with  a  downy  velvet,  like 
that  formerly  mentioned,  on  the  ftalks.  If  heavy  rains 
happen  at  this  critical  period,  they  will  wafn  off  this 
exerefeent  fubftance,  and  thereby  damage  the  plants. 

In  this  cafe,  if  the  frofty  nights  are  not  begun,  it  is 
proper  to  let  them  ftand  a  few  days  longer  j  when,  if 
the  weather  be  moderate,  they  will  recover  this  fub¬ 
ftance  again.  But  if  a  froft  unexpeftedly  happens  du¬ 
ring 
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l^Iicotiana.  ring'  tlic  niglit,  they  mud  be  carefully  examined  in  the 
morning,  before  the  fun  has  any  influence  upon  them  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  found  to  be  covered  with  frofty 
particles,  whether  thoroughly  ripe  or  not,  inuft  bc^  cut 
up  ;  for  though  they  may  not  all  appear  to  be  arrived 
at  a  date  of  maturity,  yet  they  cannot  be  far  from  it, 
and  will  differ  but  little  in  goodnefs  from  thofe  that 
are  perfe<dly  fo.” 

Tobacco  is  fubjea  to  be  dertroyed  by  a  worm;  and 
without  proper  care  to  exterminate  this  enemy,  a 
whole  field  of  plants  may  foon  be  loft.  This  animal 
is  of  the  horned  fpecies,  and  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  tobacco  plant ;  fo  that  in  many  parts  of  America 
it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  tobacco  worm.  In 
what  manner  it  is  firft  produced,  or  ho^y  propagated, 
is  unknown  :  but  it  is  not  difceriiible  till  the  plants 
have  attained  about  half  their  height ;  and  then  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  gnat.  Soon  after  this 
it  lengthens  into  a  worm  ;  and  by  degrees  increafes  in 
magnitude  to  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  finger.  In  fhape 
it  is  regular  from  its  head  to  its  tail,  without  any  di¬ 
minution  at  either  extremity.  It  is  indented  or  ribbed 
round  at  equal  diftances,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other  ;  and  having  at  every  one  of  thefe  di- 
vifions  a  pair  of  feet  or  claws,  by  which  it  faftens  itfelf 
to  the  plant.  Its  mouth,  like  that  of  the  caterpillar, 

Is  placed  under  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  On  the  top 
of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  grows  a  horn  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  greatly  refembling  a  thorn ;  the  ex¬ 
treme  part  of  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  a  firm  tex¬ 
ture,  and  the  extremity  ftiarp  pointed.  It  is  cafily 
crufhed  ;  being  only,  to  appearance,  a  collection  of 
green  juice  cnclofcd  in  a  membranaceous  covering, 
without  the  internal  parts  of  an  animated  being.  The 
•colour  of  its  fkin  is  in  general  green,  interfperfed  with 
feveral  fpots  of  a  yellowilh  white  ;  and  the  whole  co- 
i^ered  with  a  fiiort  hair  fcarcely  to  be  difeerned.  Thefe 
^vorms  are  found  the  moft  predominant  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  at  which 
time  the  plants  muft  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
every  leaf  carefully  fearched.  As  foon  as  a  wound  is 
difeovered,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  percep¬ 
tible,  care  muft  be  taken  to  deftroy  the  caufe  of  it, 
which  will  be  found  near  it,  and  from  its  unfubftantial 
texture  may  eafily  be  cruftied  :  but  the  beft  method  is 
to  pull  it  away  by  the  horn,  and  then  crufti  it. 

when  the  tobacco  is  fit  for  being  gathered,  as  will 
appear  from  an  attention  to  the  foregoing  direCllons, 
on  the  firft  morning  that  proinifes  a  fair  day,  before 
the  fun  is  rifen,  take  an  axe  or  a  long  knife,  and  holding 
the  ftalk  near  the  top  with  one  hand,  fever  it  from  its 
root  with  the  other,  as  low  as  poflible.  Lay  it 
gently  on  the  ground,  taking  care  not  to  break  off  the 
leaves,  and  there  let  it  remain  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
■the  fun  throughout  the  day,  or  until  the  leaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  expreftlon,  are  entirely  wilted: 
that  is,  till  they  become  limber,  and  will  bend  any 
^way  without  breaking.  But  if  the  weather  ftiould 
prove  rainy  without  any  intervals  of  funftiine,  and  the 
plants  appear  to  be  fully  ripe,  they  muft  be  houfed 
immediately.  This  muft  be  done,  however,  with  great 
care,  that  the  leaves,  which  are  in  this  ft  ate  very 
brittle,  may  not  be  broken.  They  are  next  to  be  placed 
binder  proper  (belter,  either  in  a  barn  or  covered  hovel, 
where  they  cannot  be  affeCled  by  rain  or  too  much  air, 
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thinly  fcattered  on  the  floor ;  and  if  the  fun  does  not 
appear  for  feveral  days,  they  muft  be  left  to  wilt  in  that 
manner  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  quality  of  the  tobacco 
will  not  be  quite  fo  good. 

When  the  leaves  have  acquired  the  above  mentioned 
flexibility,  the  plants  muft  be  laid  in  heaps,  or  rather 
in  one  heap  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  great,  and  in 
about  24  hours  they  will  be  found  to  fweat.  But 
during  this  time,  when  they  have  lain  for  a  little  while, 
and  begin  to  ferment,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  turn 
them  ;  bringing  thofe  which  are  in  the  middle  to  the 
fur  face,  and  placing  thofe  which  are  at  the  furface  in 
the  middle.  The  longer  they  lie  in  this  fUuation,  the 
darker  coloured  is  the  tobacco ;  and  this  is  termed 
fweating  the  tobacco.  After  they  have  lain  in  this 
manner  for  three  or  four  days,  (for  a  longer  con¬ 
tinuance  might  make  the  plants  turn  mouldy),  they 
may  be  faftened  together  in  pairs  with  cords  or  wood¬ 
en  pegs,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ftalk,  and  hung  acrofs 
a  pole,  with  the  leaves  fufpended  in  the  fame  covered 
place,  a  proper  interval  being  left  between  each 
pair.  In  about  a  month  the  leaves  will  be  thorough¬ 
ly  dried,  and  of  a  proper  temperature  to  be  taken 
dowm.  This  ftate  may  be  afeertained  by  their  appear¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe  imported  from  Ame¬ 
rica.  But  this  can  be  done  only  in  wet  weather. — The 
tobacco  is  exceedingly  apt  to  attra6l  the  humidity  ot 
the  atmofphere,  which  gives  it  a  pliability  that  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  its  prefervation  ;  for  if  the  plants 
are  removed  in  a  very  dry  leafon,  the  external  parts  of 
the  leaves  wdll  crumble  into  duft,  and  a  confiderable 
wafte  will  enfue. 

Cure, — As  foon  as  the  plants  are  taken  dowm,  they 
muft  again  be  laid  in  a  heap,  and  preffed  with,  heavy  logs 
of  wood  for  about  a  week ;  but  this  climate  may 
poflibly  require  a  longer  time.  While  they  remain  in 
this  ftate,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  introduce  your  hand 
frequently  into  the  heap,  to  difeover  whether  the  heat 
he  not  too  intenfe ;  for  in  large  quantities  this  will 
fometimes  be  the  cafe,  and  confiderable  damage  will 
be  occafioned  by  it.  When  they  are  found  to  heat 
too  much,  that  is,  w  hen  the  heat  exceeds  a  moderate 
glowing  warmth,  part  of  the  weight  by  which  they 
are  prefl'ed  muft  be  taken  aw^ay  ;  and  the  caufe  being 
removed,  the  effe6l  will  ceafe.  This  is  called  the  Je^ 
cond  or  iaj}  fweating ;  and,  when  completed,  which  it 
generally  will  be  about  the  time  juft  mentioned,  the 
leaves  muft  be  dripped  from  the  ftalks  for  ufe.  Many 
omit  this  laft  fweating ;  but  Mr  Carver  thinks  that  it 
takes  aw'ay  any  remaining  harflmefs,  and  renders  the  to¬ 
bacco  more  mellow.  The  ftrength  of  the  ftalk  alfo  is 
diffufed  by  it  through  the  leaves,  and  the  whole  mafs  be¬ 
comes  equally  meliorated. — VV  hen  the  leaves  are  (trip¬ 
ped  from  the  ftalks,  they  are  to  be  tied  up  in  bunches 
or  handsy  and  kept  in  a  cellar  or  other  damp  place  ; 
though  if  not  handled  in  dry  weather  but  ordy  during 
a  rainy  feafon,  it  is  of  little  confequence  in  what  part  of 
the  houfe  or  barn  they  are  laid  up.  At  this  period  the 
tobacco  is  thoroughly  cured,  and  as  proper  for  manu- 
fadturing  as  that  imported  from  the  colonies. 

Our  author  advifes  the  tobacco  planter,  in  his  firft 
trials,  not  to  be  too  avaricious,  but  to  top  his  plants 
before  they  have  gained  their  utmoft  height  :  leaving 
only  about  the  middle  quantity  of  leaves  directed  before 
to  give  it  a  tolerable  degree  of  ftrength.  For  though 
B  2  this, 
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Nicotiana.  this,  If  eXceffive,  might  be  abated  during  the  cure  by  an 
fweating,  or  be  remedied  the  next  feafon  by 
fuffering  more  lea%'es  to  grov/,  it  can  never  be  added 
and,  without  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  the  tobacco 
will  always  be  taftelef^  and  of  little  value.  On  the 
contrary,  theugh  it  be  ever  fo  much  weakened  by 
fweating,  and  thereby  rendered  mild,  yet  it  will  never 
lofe  the  aromatic  flavour,  which  accompanied  that 
ftrength,  and  which  greatly  adds  to  its  value.  A  fquare 
yard  of  land,  he  tells  us,  will  rear  about  500  plants, 
and  allow  proper  fpaOe  for  their  nurture  till  they  are  fit 
for  tranfplanting. 

1  he  following  extra6l,  w'hich  is  copied  from  a  ma- 
nufeript  of  Dr  Barham  (a),  for  directing  the  railing, 
cultivating,  and  curing  tobacco  in  Jamaica,  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  further 
acquainted  with  this  fubje^. 

‘‘  Let  the  ground  or  woodland  wherein  you  intend 
planting  tobacco  be  Avell  burned,  as  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  wood  allies  the  better.  The  fpot  you  In¬ 
tend  railing  your  plants  on  mult  be  well  Itrcwed  with 
afhes,  laid  fmooth  and  light  :  then  blow  the  feed  from 
the  palm  of  your  hand  gently  on  the  bed,  and  cover 
it  over  with  palm  or  plantain  leaves. 

“  When  your  plants  are  about  four  inches  high, 
draw  them  and  plant  them  out  about  three  feet  alun- 
der  j  and  when  they  become  as  high  as  your  knee,  cut 
or  pluck  off  tlie  top  ^  and  if  there  are  more  than  1 2 
leaves  on  the  plant,  take  off  the  overplus,  and  leave  the 
refl  entire. 

“  The  plant  lliould  now  be  daily  attended  to,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deftroy  the  caterpillars  that  are  liable  to  InfefI;  it ; 
as  alfo  to  take  off  every  fprout  or  fucker  that  puts  out  at 
the  joints,  in  order  to  throw  the  whole  vegetable  nourilh- 
ment  into  the  large  leaves. 

“  When  the  edges  and  points  of  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  a  little  yellow,  cut  down  the  llalks  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a 
fine  day,  and  be  careful  the  dew  is  fully  off  the  plant, 
and  do  not  continue  this  work  after  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  As  faff  as  it  is  cut  let  it  be  carried  Into  your 
tobacco  houfe,  ^vhlch  muff  be  fo  clofe  as  to  ffiut  out 
all  air,  (on  this  much  depends),  and  hung  up  on  lines 
tied  acrofs,  for  the  purpofc  of  drying. 

“  When  the  ftalks  begin  to  turn  brownifh,  take 
them  off  the  lines,  and  put  them  in  a  large  binn,  and 
lay  on  them  heavy  weights  for  1 2  days  ;  then  take 
them  out,  and  ftrip  off  the  leaves,  and  put  them  again 
into  the  binn,  and  let  them  be  well  preffed,  and  fo  as 
no  air  gains  admiffion  for  a  month.  Take  them  out  ; 
tic  them  in  bundles  about  60  leaves  in  each,  which  are 
called  monocoes  ;  and  are  ready  for  fale.  But  obferve  to 
let  them  always  be  kept  clofe  till  you  have  occaficn  to 
difpofe  of  them. 

Let  your  curing  houfe  be  well  built,  and  very 
clofe  and  ^varm  ;  if  a  boarded  building,  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  in  a  wet  fituation,  to  cover  the  whole  outfide 
with  thatch  and  plantain  traffi,  to  keep  off  the  damps  5 
for  by  this  care  you  preferve  the  fine  volatile  oil  in  the 
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leaves.  ^  Obferve,  no  fmoke  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  or  ad-  Nicr.tiana, 
inltted  Into  your  curing  houfe.”  Nicffitating 

For  an  account  of  the  medical  effedls  of  tobacco,  fee 
Materia  Medica  Index,  v— y— 1 

The  moft  common  ufes  of  this  plant,  are  either  as  a 
ffernutatory  when  taken  by  way  of  fnuff,  as  a  maftica- 
tory  by  chew  ing  it  in  the  mouth,  or  as  effluvia  by  fmok- 
ing  it ;  and  when  taken  in  moderation,  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
healthful  amufement.  Before  pipes  were  invented,  it 
was  ufually  fmoked  in  fegars,  and  they  are  ftill  in  ufe 
among  fome  of  the  fouthern  nations.  The  method  of 
preparing  thefe  is  at  once  fimple  and  expeditious.  A 
leaf  of  tobacco  being  formed  into  a  fmall  twiffed  roll, 
fome  what  larger  than  the  ffem  of  a  pipe,  and  about 
eight^  inches  long,  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  the 
winding  folds  which  prevent  it  from  expanding,  as 
through  a  tube  j  fo  that  one  end  of  it  being  lighted, 
and  the  other  applied  to  the  mouth,  it  is  in  this  form 
ufed  without  much  inconvenience.  But,  in  procefs  of 
time^  pipes  being  invented,  they  were  found  more  com¬ 
modious  vehicles  for  the  fmoke,  and  are  now  in  general 
ufe. 

Among  all  the  produ«ff;ions  of  foreign  climes  intro¬ 
duced  into  thefe  kingdoms,  fcarce  any  has  been  held 
in  higher  eftimation  by  perfons  of  every  rank  than  to¬ 
bacco.  In  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is 
confidered  by  the  Indians  as  the  moff  valuable  offer¬ 
ing  that  can  be  made  to  the  beings  they  worfliip.  They 
ufe  it  in  all  their  civil  and  religious  ceremonies.  When 
once  the  fpiral  wreaths  of  its  fmoke  afeend  from  the 
feathered  pipe  of  peace,  the  compa6l  that  has  been 
juff  made  is  confidered  as  facred  and  inviolable.  Like- 
wife,  when  they  addrefs  their  great  Father,  or  his  guar¬ 
dian  fpirits,  refiding,  as  they  believe,  in  every  extraor¬ 
dinary  produ6lion  of  nature,  they  make  liberal  offerings 
to  them  of  this  valuable  plant,  not  doubting  but  that 
they  are  thus  fecured  of  prote61Ion. 

Tobacco  is  made  up  into  rolls  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  parts  of  America,  by  means  of  a  machine 
called  a  tobacco  wheel.  With  this  machine  they  fpin 
the  leaves  after  they  are  cured,  into  a  twiff  of  any  fize 
they  think  fit  \  and  having  folded  it  into  rolls  of  about 
20  pounds  each,  they  lay  it  by  for  ufe.  In  this  ffate 
it  will  keep  for  feveral  years,  and  be  continually  im¬ 
proving,  as  it  always  grows  milder.  The  Illinois  ufual¬ 
ly  form  it  into  carrots  ;  which  is  done  by  laying  a  num^ 
ber  of  leaves,  when  cured,  on  each  other  after  the  ribs 
have  been  taken  out,  and  rolling  them  round  with  pack¬ 
thread,  till  they  become  cemented  together.  Thefe  rolls 
commonly  meafure  about  18  or  20  inches  in  length, 
and  nine  round  in  the  middle  part. 

Tobacco  forms  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com¬ 
merce  j  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Virginia. 

NICTITATING  membrane,  a  thin  membrane 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fifh  kind,  which  covers  the 
eyes  of  thefe  animals,  flieltering  them  from  the  duff  or 
too  much  light  j  yet  is  fo  thin  and  pellucid,  that  they 
can  fee  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDDUI, 


(a)  This  gentleman  was  cotemporary  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  He  was  a  man  of  great  probity,  an  able  phyfi- 
cl^n,  and  a  fkllful  naturaliff.  He  colle(ff:ed  and  arranged  a  number  of  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  which  he  prefented 
to  Dr  Sloane,  and  made  feveral  communications  to  the  Royal  Society. 
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NWdm  NIDDUI,  In  the  Jewifh  cuaoms,  is  ufed  to  fignify 
II  “  feparated  or  excommunicated.”  This,  according  to 
.  fome,  ^vas  to  be  underftood  of  the  leffer  fort  of  excom- 
muni  cation  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews.  He  that  had 
incurred  it  was  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his  relations, 
at  leaft  to  the  diflance  of  four  cubits  :  it  commonly 
continued  a  month.  If  it  was  not  taken  ofi  In  that 
time,  it  might  be  prolonged  for  6o  or  even  90  days  : 
but  if,  within  this  term,  the  excommunicated  perfon 
did  not  give  fatlsfaflion,  he  fell  into  the  cherem,  which 
was  a  fecond  fort  of  excommunication  *,  and  thence 
into  the  third  fort,  Q-dWcA  fharnf?zata  qx  (he  matt  a  ^  the 
moft  terrible  of  all.  But  Selden  has  proved  that  there 
were  only  two  kinds  of  excommunication,  viz.  the  great¬ 
er  and  lefs  ;  and  that  thefe  three  terms  were  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently. 

NIDUS,  among  naturalifts,  fjgnihcs  a  ncfl  or  proper 
repoiitory  for  the  eggs’ of  birds,  infers,  &.C.  Avhere  the 
young  of  thefe  animals  are  hatched  and  nurfed. 

NlDlFlCAlTON,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
formation  of  a  bird’s  neft,  and  its  hatching  or  bring¬ 
ing  forth  its  young.  See  Ornithology. 

NIECE,  a  brother’s  or  lifter’s  daughter,  which  in 
the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the  third  degree  of  confan- 
guinity. 

NIEMEN,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  rifes  in 
Lithuania,  where  it  pafles  by  Bielica,  Grodno,  and 
Konno  :  it  afterw^ards  runs  through  part  of  Samogitia 
and  Ducal  Pruflia,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  called 
the  Cunfeh-haff'y  by  feveral  mouths,  of  which  the  moft 
northern  is  called  the  being  the  name  of  a  town 

it  pafles  by. 

NIENBURGH,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
ill  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic- Lunenburg,  with  a  ftrong 
caftle.  It  carries  on  a  conflderable  trade  in  corn  and 
■wool,  and  Is  feated  in  a  fertile  foil  on  the  river  W efer. 

E.  Long.  9.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  44. 

NI  EPER,  or  Dnieper,  a  large  river  of  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  moft  conflderable  of  the  north,  formerly  call¬ 
ed  the  Borifthenes.  Its  fource  is  In  the  middle  of  Muf- 
covy,  running  weft  by  Smolenlko,  as  far  as  Orfa  ^  and 
then  turns  fouth,  pafting  by  Mohilow,  Bohaezo,  Kiow, 
Czyrkafly,  the  fortrefs  of  Kudak,  Deflau,  and  Oczakow, 
falling  into  the  Black  fca  ;  as  alfo  In  Its  courfe  it  divides 
Little  Tartary  from  Budziac  Tartary. 

NIESS,  a  mountain  in  the  environs  of  Berne  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  the  laft  mountain  in  a  high  chain 
of  calcareous  hills,  of  which  the  Stockhorn,  the 
Neuneren,  and  the  Ganterilh,  have  been  illuftrated  by 
the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated  Haller.  Niefs 
ftands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  Thun,  and  feparates 
the  valley  of  Frutingen  from  that  of  Simme.  It  is 
very  intcrefting  to  the  curious  traveller,  on  account  of 
the  fine  view  from  its  top  *,  and  to  naturalifts,  becaufe 
it  joins  the  Alps.  Towards  its  foot,  beds  of  flate 
have  been  difeovered ;  it  is  of  calcareous  ftone  higher 
up  *,  and  near  Its  top  is  found  a  fpecies  of  pudding- 
ftone,  filled  with  fmall  fragments  of  broken  petrifac¬ 
tions. 

NI ESTER,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  has  its 
fource  in  the  lake  Niefter,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem- 
burg,  where  it  pafles  by  Halicz.  Then  it  feparates 
Podolia  and  Oczakow  Tartary  from  M«fldavia  and 
Budziac  Tartary  j  and  falls  into  the  Black  La  at 
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Belgorod,  betw'ecn  the  mouths  of  the  Nieper  and  the  Nier^er 
Danube.  H 

NIGELLA,  Fennel-flower,  ox  Devil  in  a  Bujh^ , 
a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs.  See 
Botany  Index. 

NIGER,  C.  Pescennius  Justus,  a  celebrated  gover- 
nor  in  Syria,  'well  known  by  his  valour  in  the  Roman 
armies  while  in  a  private  Ration.  At  the  death  of  Per- 
tlnax  he  w^as  declared  emperor  of  Rome ;  and  his  claims 
to  that  elevated  Ration  were  fuppoitcd  by  a  found 
underft Ending,  prudence  of  mind,  moderation,  courage, 
and  virtue.  He  propofed  to  imitate  the  a(ftions  of  the 
venerable  Antoninus,  of  Trajan,  of  Titus,  and  M.  Au¬ 
relius.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  fondnefs  of  ancient 
difcipllne.  He  never  fuffered  hisfoldiers  to  drink  wine, 
but  obliged  them  when  thirfty  to  ufe  ^vater  and  vinegar. 

He  forbade  the  ufe  of  filver  or  gold  utenfils  in  his  camp. 

All  the  bakers  and  cooks  were  driven  away,  and  the 
foldiers  were  ordered  to  live  during  the  expedition  they 
undertook  merely  upon  bifeuits.  In  his  puniftiments 
Niger  was  inexorable  :  he  condemned  ten  of  his  foldiers 
to  be  beheaded  in  the  prcfencacf  the  army  becaufe  they 
had  Rolen  and  eaten  a  fowl.  The  fentence  was  heard 
with  groans.  The  army  interfered  5  and  when  Niger 
con  Tented  to  diminifli  the  punifhment,  for  fear  cf 
kindling  rebellion,  he  yet  ordered  the  criminals  to  make 
each  a  reft  oration  of  ten  fowls  to  the  perfon  whofe  pro¬ 
perty  they  had  Rolen.  They  were  befides  ordered  not 
to  light  a  fire  the  reft  of  the  campaign,  but  to  live  upon 
cold  aliments  and  to  drink  nothing  but  water.  Such 
great  qualifications  in  a  general  feemed  to  promife  the 
reftoration  of  ancient  diTcIpline  in  the  Roman  armies  j 
but  the  death  of  Niger  frullrated  every  hope  of  reform, 

Severus,  wdio  had  alfo  been  invefted  with  the  imperial 
purple,  marched  againft  him  :  fome  battles  were 
fought,  and  Niger  was  at  laft  defeated,  A.  D.  195.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  long  fpear,  and  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  He  reigned 
about  a  year. 

Niger,  a  large  river  of  Africa,  of  ■which  many  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  have  been  entertained.  According  to  ^ 
Herodotus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  many  of  the  ancients, , 
this  river  runs  from  "weft  to  caft,  an  opinion  which  was 
long  forgotten,  and  in  more  modern  times  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  flow  from  eaft  to  -weft  j  but  from  the  recent 
difeoveries  of  the  indefatigable  Mr  Park,  w'ho  himfelf 
faw  this  majeftic  river,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  Is 
now  fully  eftablilhed,  that  Its  courfe  is  from  weft  to 
eaft.  The  fource  of  the  Niger  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 
that  mountainous  region  in  weftern  Africa,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  which  dif- 
charge  their  waters  into  the  Weftern  ocean,  while  the 
Niger  vifing  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  mountains, 
takes  an  eafterly  direfllon.  See  AFRICA,  p.  264.  and 
272.  The  Niger  Is  called  Joliba  by  the  natives. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day  during  which 
the  fun  is  underneath  the  horizon  j  or  that  fpace  where¬ 
in  it  is  dulky. 

Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  Hebrews  and 
other  eaftern  nations  into  three  parts  or  watches. 

The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts  or  watches  j  the  firft  of  which  be¬ 
gan  at  funfet,  and  lafted  till  nine  at  night,  according 
to  our  way  of  reckoning  j  the  fecond  lafted  till  mid- 

night  j 
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niglit ;  tli€  tliird  till  three  in  the  morning  ^  and  the 
N  ''ht  ended  at  funrifc.  The  ancient  Gauls  and  Ger- 

Tv^atching-.  divided  their  time  not  by  days  but  by  nights  ^  and 

w— the  people  of  Iceland  and  the  Arabs  do  the  fame  at  this 
day.  The  like  is  obferved  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. — The 
length  and  fliortnefs  of  night  or  of  darknefs  is  according 
to  the  fcafon  of  the  year  and  portion  of  the  place  ^  and 
the  caufes  of  this  variety  are  now  well  known.  See 
Astronomy,  &c. 

Night,  in  feripture  language,  is  ufed  for  the  times 
of  heatheniih  ignorance  and  profanenefs  (Rom.  xiii. 
12.)  ;  for  adverhty  and  affliftion  (If.  xxi.  I2.)  j  and 
iaiily,  for  death  (John  ix.  4.). 

'Night- Anglings  a  method  of  catching  large  and  fhy 
lilh  in  the  night-time.  Trout,  and  many  otlier  of  the 
better  forts  of  hfli,  arc  naturally  fhy  and  fearhil  \  they 
therefore  prey  in  the  night  as  the  fecurefl  time. — The 
method  of  taking  them  on  this  plan  is  as  follows  : 
The  tackle  nmfl  be  ftrong,  and  need  not  be  fo  fine  as 
for  day  fifhlng,  when  every  thing  is  fecn  \  the  hook 
Jiiufl  be  baited  with  a  large  earth  worm,  or  a  black 
fnail,  and  thrown  out  into  the  river  j  there  mufl  be  no 
lead  to  the  line,  fo  that  the  bait  may  not  fink,  but  be 
kept  drawling  along,  upon  or  near  the  furface.  What¬ 
ever  trout  is  near  the  place  will  be  brought  thither  by 
the  motion  of  the  water,  and  will  feize  the  worm  or 
fnail.  The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by  the  noife  which 
the  fifli  makes  in  riling,  and  mufl  give  him  line,  and 
time  to  fwallow  the  hook  ;  then  a  flight  touch  fecures 
lilm.  The  bcfl  and  largefl  trouts  are  found  to  bite  thus 
in  the  night  ^  and  they  rife  moflly  in  the  flill  and  clear 
deeps,  not  in  the  fwift  and  flialiow  currents.  Some¬ 
times,  though  there  are  tifli  about  the  place,  they  will 
not  rife  at  the  bait  ;  in  this  cafe  the  angler  mufl  put  on 
fonie  lead  to  his  line,  and  fink  it  to  the  bottom. 

Night- Mare^  or  Incubus.  See  Medicine,  3^9* 

NiGHT-Walkers.  See  Medicine,  N®  329,  and  Noc- 

TAMBULI, 

NlGHT-WalherSy  in  Zoiu,  are  fucb  perfons  as  fleep  by 
day  and  walk  by  night,  being  oftentimes  pilferers  or 
diflurbers  of  the  public  peace.  Conflables  are  authori¬ 
zed  by  the  common  law'  to  arrefl  night-walkers  and  fu* 
fpicious  perfons,  &c.  Watchmen  may  alfo  arrefl  night- 
walkers,  and  hold  them  until  the  morning :  and  it  is 
faid,  that  a  private  perfon  may  arrefl  any  fufpicious 
night-walker,  and  detain  him  till  he  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  himfelf.  One  may  be  bound  to  the  good  be¬ 
haviour  for  being  a  night-walker  \  and  common  night- 
xvalkers,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  are  to  be  indit¬ 
ed  before  juflices  of  peace,  &c.  But  it  is  not  held  law¬ 
ful  for  a  conflable,  See.  to  take  up  any  ^voman  as  a 
.  night-walker  on  bare  fufpicion  only  of  being  of  ill  fame, 
unlcfs  file  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  ot  fome 
unlawful  a6l,  and  ought  to  be  found  mifdoing. 

NIGHTINGALE,  afpeciesof  motacilla.  See  Or¬ 
nithology  Index. 

NIGITfSH  ADE.  See  Solanum,  Botany  Index. 
Dendlij  Nightshade.  See  Atropa,  Botany 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  of  a  malignant  poi- 
fonous  nature ;  and,  being  of  a  fweet  tafle,  have  fre¬ 
quently  proved  deflrudlive  to  children.  It  is  faid,  that 
a  large  glafs  of  warm  vinegar,  taken  as  foon  as  pofli- 
ble  after  eating  the  berries,  will  prevent  their  bad  ef- 
fe6ls. 

NlGBT-Watching^  a  pra£lice  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
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which  belongs  to  the  oldefl  regulations  of  police.  So  Night- 
early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  we  find  mention  made  of 
it,  and  likewdfe  in  the  Pfalms  of  David  Sentinels  n  * 

were  Rationed  in  different  places  in  Athens  and  other  Sol7mon\ 
cities  of  Greece,  and  they  were  kept  to  their  duty  by  chap.  iii. 
the  vifitations  of  the  'Fheftnothetc^.  There  were  alfo  •  3; 
triumviri  no  Bur  ni  in  the  city  of  Rome,  as  appears  from^^^^'^^* 
the  commentaries  of  Pleubach  on  the  police  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  defign  of  thefe 
inflitutions  was  rather  the  prevention  of  fires,  than  the 
guarding  againfl  alarms  or  dangers  by  night,  although 
attention  was  likewife  paid  to  thefe  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  apprehenfion  of  fires  w'as  the  pretext  of  Auguflus, 
when  he  wiflied  to  ffrengthen  the  night-watch  for  fup- 
preffing  nodlurnal  commotions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  calling  out  the  hours  became 
an  eflablillied  pradlice  before  the  eredlion  of  city  gates, 
and  probably  had  its  rife  in  Germany  j  yet  it  would 
have  been  attended  wdth  advantages  in  ancient  Rome, 
where  there  were  no  public  clocks,  nor  any  thing  in 
private  houfes  to  indicate  the  hours.  The  periods  for 
foldiers  to  mount  guard  Avere  determined  by  water- 
clocks  ;  at  the  end  of  each  hour  they  blcAv  a  horn,  and 
by  means  of  this  fignal  each  individual  might  afeertain 
the  hour  of  the  night.  It  feems  evident,  however,  that 
thefe  regulations  were  only  attended  to  in  time  of 
AV.ar, 

In  the  city  of  Paris,  night-watching  Avas  eflabliflicd, 
as  at  Rome,  in  the  very  commencement  of  its  monarchy  ^ 
and  De  la  Mare  quotes  the  ordinances  of  Clothairc  11. 
upon  this  fubjedl,  in  the  year  595.  The  citizens  at  firff 
kept  Avatch  in  rotation  )  but  this  praclice  Avas  after- 
Avards  fet  afide,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  fum 
of  money,  a  permanent  Avateh  Avas  eflabliflied.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Beckmann,  the 
eflabliflnnent  of  fingle  Avatchmen,  to  call  out  the  hours 
through  the  flreets,  is  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  only 
copied  by  furrounding  nations  in  more  modern  times. 

The  elector,  John  George,  in  1588,  appointed  AA'ateh- 
men  at  Berlin  5  and  Mabillon  deferibes  it  as  a  pra6lice 
peculiar  to  that  country.  Horns  are  made  ufc  of  by 
Avatchmen  in  fome  places,  and  rattles  in  others,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  mofl  proper  for  villages,  and  the  latter  for 
cities. 

The  Chinefe,  fo  early  as  the  ninth  century,  had 
Avatchmen  ported  on  their  toAvers,  Avho  announced  the 
hours  both  by  day  and  night,  by  ftriking  forcibly  on  a 
fufpended  board,  Avhich  in  that  country  is  faid  to  be  in 
ufe  to  the  prefent  period  ;  and  at  Peterfburgh,  in  Ruf- 
iia,  the  Avatchmen  employ  a  fufpei\ded  plate  of  iron  for 
a  limilar  purpofe.  In  this  maimer  alfo  Chriftians  are 
affembled  together  in  the  Levant,  for  the  purpofe  of  at^ 
tending  divine  fcrvice ;  and  monks  Avere  thus  aAvakened 
in  monarteries  at  the  mort  early  periods,  to  attend  to 
the  proper  hours  of  prayer. 

We  find  mention  made  of  rteeple-Avatchmen  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  14th  century.  In  the  year  1563,  a  church- 
rtecple  Avas  erefted  in  Leifnig,  and  an  apartment  built 
in  it  for  a  permanent  Avatehman,  Avho  Avas  obliged  to 
proelairn  the  hours  every  time  the  clock  ftruck.  Per¬ 
manent  Avatchmen  AVere  kept  in  many  of  the  rteeples  at 
Ulm  in  the  15th  century.  7'he  fame  thing  AA'as  prac- 
tifed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  at  Oettingen,  and 
many  other  places  ^  and  Montaigne  was  aftonifhed  at 
finding  a  man  on  the  fteeple  of  Conllance,  Avho  kept 
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watch  upon  it  continually,  and  ^vho  on  no  pretext  what¬ 
ever  was  permitted  to  come  do^vn.  Bechnami^s  Hiji.  of 
Inventions^  iii,  425. 

NIGIDIUS  Figulus,  Publius,  one  of  the  moil 
learned  men  of  ancient  Rome,  flourlftied  at  the  fame 
time  with  Cicero.  He  wrote  on  various  fubje(!ls ;  but 
his  pieces  appeared  fo  refined  and  difficult  that  they 
were  not  regarded.  He  affifled  Cicero,  with  great 
prudence,  in  defeating  Catiline’s  confpiracy,  and  did 
him  many  fervices  in  the  time  of  his  adverfity.  He 
adhered  to  Pompey  in  oppofition  to  Caefar  \  v/hick  oc- 
cafioned  his  exile,  he  dying  in  baniffiment.  Cicero, 
who  had  always  entertained  the  higheft  efieem  for  him, 
wrote  a  beautiful  confolatory  letter  to  him  (the  13th  of 
lib.  iv.  ad  Fami/iares), 

NIGRINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

NIGRINE,  an  ore  of  titanium.  See  MINERALOGY 
index , 

NIGRITIA.  See  Negroland. 

NIGUA.  See  Chegoe. 

NILE,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Africa,  to 
which  the  country  of  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  \  and  the 
exploring  the  fources  of  which,  has  from  the  remolefl 
ages,  been  accounted  an  impradicable  undertaking. 
This  problem  has  been  folved  by  James  Bruce,  Jifq.  of 
Kinnaird,  in  Scotland  ;  who  fpent  feveral  years  at  the 
court  of  Abyffinia,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
and  great  people  of  the  country  was  enabled  to  accom- 
pliffi  the  arduous  talk. 

In  the  account  of  his  travels,  this  gentleman  has  been 
at  particular  pains  to  ffiow,  that  none  of  thofe  who  under¬ 
took  this  talk  ever  fucceeded  in  it  but  himfelf.  The  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  its  fprings,  he  fays,  began  either  be¬ 
fore  hitlory  or  tradition,  and  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  origin  of  hieroglyphics.  Though  Egypt  v/as  the 
country  which  received  the  greatell  benefit  from  this 
river,  it  was  not  tliorc  that  the  inquiries  concerning  its 
inundation  began :  it  being  probable  that  every  thing 
relative  to  the  extent  and  periodical  time  of  that  inunda¬ 
tion  would  be  accurately  fettled  (which  could  not  be 
done  but  by  a  long  feries  of  obfcrvations)  before  any 
perfon  would  venture  to  build  houfes  within  its  reach. 

The  philofophers  of  Meroe,  in  our  author’s  opinion, 
were  the  firft  who  undertook  to  make  a  number  of  ob- 
lervations  fufficient  to  determine  thefe  points ;  their 
country  being  fo  liluated,  that  they  could  perceive  every 
thing  relative  to  the  inereafe  or  decreafe  of  the  river 
W’ithout  any  danger  from  its  overflowing.  Being  mucli 
addicted  to  aftronomy,  it  could  not  long  efeape  them, 
that  the  heliacal  riling  of  the  dog-ftar,  %vas  a  fignal 
for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  inundation  5  without  'which 
it  was  vain  to  cxpe(T  any  crop.  The  connexion  of  this 
celeflial  fign  with  the  annual  riling  of  the  river  would 
undoubtedly  foon  become  a  matter  of  curiolity  \  and  as 
this  could  not  eafily  be  difeovered,  it  was  natural  for  an 
ignorant  and  fuperfiitioas  people  to  aferibe  the  whole  to 
the  adlion  of  the  dog  liar  as  a  deity.  Still,  however, 
by  thofe  who  were  more  enlightened,  the  plienomenon 
would  be  aferibed  to  natural  caufes  \  and  a  great  ftep 
towards  the  difeovery  of  thefe,  undoubtedly  was  that  of 
the  fources  of  the  river  itfelf.  In  the  early  ages,  when 
tnvelling  into  foreign  countries  was  impraflicable  by 
private  perfons,  the  inquiry  into  the  fources  of  the  Nile 
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became  an  objeff  to  the  greatell  monarchs,  Sefollris  is 
faid  to  have  preferred-  the  honour  of  difeovering  them 
almoll  to  all  the  viclories  he  obtained.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  well  known  to  have  had  a  great  curiolity  to 
difeover  thefe  fountains.  On  his  arrival  at  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  he  is  faid  to  have  made  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  even  before  he  alked 
about  his  own  defeent  from  Jupiter.  The  priells  are 
faid  to  have  given  him  proper  dire6lions  for  finding 
them  :  and  Alexander  took  the  moll  ready  means  of 
accompliffiing  his  purpofe,  by  employing  natives  of 
Ethiopia  to  make  the  fearch.  Thefe  difeoverers,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  miffed  their  aim,  by  reafon  of 
the  turn  which  the  Nile  takes  to  the  call  in  the  latitude 
of  9°  where  it  begins  to  furround  the  kingdom  of  Go- 
jam  j  but  which  they  might  imagine  to  be  only  a  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  river  foon  to  be  compenlaled  by  an  equal 
turn  to  the  well.  ‘‘  They  therefore  (lays  he)  continued 
their  journey  fouth  till  near  the  line,  and  never  faw  it. 
more  j  as  they  could  have  no  poffible  notion  it  had 
turned  back  behind  them,  and  that  they  had  left  it  as 
far  north  as  latitude  9^.  They  reported  then  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  what  was  truth,  that  they  had  afeended  the  Nile, 
as  far  fouth  as  latitude  9°  ;  where  it  unexpedledly  took 
its  courfc  to  the  call,  and  was  fecn  no  more.  The  river 
w^as  not  known,  nor  to  be  heard  of  near  the  line,  or 
farther  fouth  ward,  nor  was  it  dimini ihed  in  fize,  nor 
had  it  given  any  fymptom  that  they  were  near  its 
fource  ;  they  had  found  the  Nile  calentem  (warm), 
while  they  expedled  its  rife  among  melting  fnows. 

Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  turn,  of  the  Nile 
to  the  eallward  was  the  occafion  of  Alexander’s  ex¬ 
travagant  naillake,  in  fuppofing  that  he  had  difeovered 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile  when  he  was  near  the  fource 
of  the  Indus  ;  and  which  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
though  he  afterwards  caufed  it  to  be  erafed  Lorn  bis 
books. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  fucceeded  Alexander  in  his 
attempts  to  difeover  the  fource  of  the  Nile  j  but  he  likc- 
wife  proving  unfuccefsful,  the  tafic  was  next  undertaken 
by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  moll  powerful  of  the  Greek 
princes  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt*  “  In  this 
(fays  Mr  Bruce)  he  had  probably  fucccedcd,  had  he 
not  miffaken  the  river  itfelf.  Pie  fuppofed  the  Sirh,, 
now  the  Tacazze,  to  be  the  Nile  ;  and  afeending  in  the 
direiTion  of  its  llream,  he  came  to  Axum,  the  capital 
of  Sire  and  of  Ethiopia.  But  the  llory  be  tells  of  the 
fnow  which  he  found  knee-deep  on  the  mountains  of 
Samen,  makes  me  quell  ion  whether  he  ever  croffed  the 
Siris,  or  was  himfelf  an  ocular  witnefs  of  what  he  fays 
he  obferved  there.” 

Caefar  had  the  fame  curiofity  with  other  conquerors 
to  vlfit  the  fprings  of  the  Nile,  though  his  fitualion  did 
not  allow  him  to  make  any  attempt  for  that  purpofe. 
Nero,  however,  was  more  aiJivc.  He  fent  two  centu¬ 
rions  into  Ethiopia,  with  orders  to  explore  the  unknown 
fountains  of  this  river  *,  but  they  returned  without  ha¬ 
ving  accorapllffied  their  errand.  They  reported,  that, 
after  having  gone  a  long  way,  they  came  to  a  king  of 
Ethhipia,  who  furniffied  them  with  neceffaries,  and  re¬ 
commendations  to  fome  other  kingdoms  adjacent ;  paf- 
fing  which,  they  came  to  immenfe  lakes,  of  which  no¬ 
body  knew  the  end,  nor  could  they  ever  hope  to  find  it. 
Their  ftory,  hov/cver,  is  by  Mr  Bruce  fuppofed  to  be  a 
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fi£lion  •,  as  the  Nile  forms  no  lakes  throughout  its  courfe, 
excepting  that  of  Tzana  or  Dembea,  the  limits  of  'vvhich 
are  eafily  perceived. 

No  other  attempt  xvas  made  by  the  ancients  to  difeo- 
ver  the  fources  of  this  celebrated  river  ;  and  the  matter 
was  looked  upon  to  be  an  impoffibility,  infomuch  that 
caput  Niii  quecrerc  became  a  proverb,  denoting  the  im¬ 
poffibility  of  any  undertaking.  The  firfl:  who,  in  more 
modern  ages,  made  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  was  a  monk 
fent  into  Abyffinia  in  the  year  522,  by  Nonnofus,  am- 
baffiador  from  the  emperor  Juftin.  This  monk  is  called 
Cqfmas  the  Hermit^  and  likewife  Indoplar/Jies^  from  his 
fuppofed  travels  into  India.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Axum,  but  did  not  vilit  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  head  of  the  Nile  lies  ^  nor,  in  Mr  Bruce’s 
opinion,  would  it  have  been  pra^licable  for  him  to  do 
fo.  The  difeovery,  however,  is  faid  to  have  been  made 
at  lafl:  by  Peter  Paez  the  miffionary.  But  the  truth  of 
this  account  is  denied  by  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  following 
reafons  ;  i.  No  relation  of  this  kind  (fays  he)  was 
to  be  found  in  three  copies  of  Peter  Paez’s  hiftory, 
to  which  I  had  accefs  when  in  Italy,  on  my  return 
home.  One  of  thefe  copies  1  faw  at  Milan  j  and,  by 
the  intereft  of  friends,  had  an  opportunity  of  peruhng 
it  at  my  leifure.  The  other  two  were  at  Bologna  and 
Rome.  I  ran  througli  them  rapidly  J  attending  only  to 
the  place  where  the  defeription  ought  to  have  been,  and 
where  I  did  not  find  it  :  but  having  copied  the  firfl;  and 
lafl  page  of  the  Milan  manufeript,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  tw'o  lafl  mentioned,  I  found  that  all  the  three 
were  word  for  wmrd,  the  fame,  and  none  of  them  con¬ 
tained  one  fy liable  of  the  difeovery  of  the  fource.  2. 
Alphonfo  Mendez  came  into  Abyffinia  about  a  year  af¬ 
ter  Paez’s  death.  New  and  defirable  as  that  difeovery 
muft  have  been  to  himfclf,  to  the  pope,  king  of  Spain, 
and  all  his  great  patrons  in  Portugal  and  Italy  •,  though 
he  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  country,  and  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  the  miffion  in  great  detail  and  with 
good  judgment,  yet  he  never  mentions  this  journey  of 
Peter  Paez,  though  it  probably  muft  have  been  convey¬ 
ed  to  Rome  and  Portugal  after  his  infpetflion  and  under 
his  authority.  3.  Balthazar  Tellez,  a  learned  Jefuit, 
has  wrote  two  volumes  in  folio,  with  great  candour  and 
impartiality,  confidering  the  fpirit  of  thofe  times ;  and 
he  declares  his  wmrk  to  be  compiled  from  thofe  of  Al¬ 
phonfo  Mendez  the  patriarch,  from  the  two  volumes  of 
Peter  Paez,  as  well  as  from  the  regular  reports  made  by 
the  individuals  of  the  company  in  fome  places,  and  by 
the  provincial  letters  in  others  j  to  all  which  he  had 
complete  accefs,  as  alfo  to  the  annual  reports  of  Peter 
Paez,  among  the  x'eft  from  1598  to  1622  *,  yet  Tellez 
makes  no  mention  of  fuch  a  difeovery,  though  he  is 
very  particular  as  to  the  merit  of  each  mlffionary  during 
the  long  reign  of  Facilidas,  which  occupies  more  than 
half  the  two  volumes.” 

The  firfl,  and  indeed  the  only  account  of  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Nile,  publiflied  before  that  of  Mr  Bruce, 
was  Kircher’s  \  who  fays  that  he  took  it  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Peter  Paez.  The  time  when  the  difeovery  is 
faid  to  have  been  made  was  the  21ft  of  April  16185  at 
which  feafon  the  rains  are  begun,  and  therefore  very  un- 
wholefome  5  fo  that  the  Abyffinian  armies  are  not  with¬ 
out  extreme  neceffity  in  the  field  5  between  September 
and  February  at  farthefl  is  the  time  they  are  abroad 
from  the  capital  and  in  a<5lion. 
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‘‘  The  river  (fays  Kircher)  at  this  day,  by  the  Ethio¬ 
pians,  is  called  Abavy  ;  it  rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  Go- 
jam,  in  a  territory  called  Saba/a,  whofe  inhabitants  are 
called  Agows.  The  fource  of  the  Nile  is  fituated  in 
the  weft  part  of  Gojam,  in  the  higheft  part  of  a  valley, 
which  refembles  a  great  plain  on  every  fide  furrounded 
by  high  mountains.  On  the  21ft  of  April  1618,  being 
here,  together  with  the  king  and  his  army,  I  afeended 
the  place,  and  obferved  every  thing  -with  great  atten¬ 
tion  :  I  difeovered  firfl  two  round  fountains  each  about 
four  palms  in  diameter,  and  faw,  with  the  greatefl  delight, 
what  neither  Cyrus  the  Perfian,  nor  Carabyfes,  nor 
Alexander  the  Great,  nor  the  famous  Julius  Caefar, 
could  ever  difeover.  The  txvo  openings  of  thefe  foun¬ 
tains  have  no  iiTue  in  the  plain  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  flow  from  the  root  of  it.  The  fecond  fountain 
lies  about  a  ftone-caft  weft  from  the  former  :  the  inhabi-» 
tants  fay  that  this  whole  mountain  is  full  of  water  5  and 
add,  that  the  whole  plain  about  the  fountain  is  floating 
and  unfteady,  a  certain  mark  that  there  is  w^ater  con¬ 
cealed  under  it  5  for  which  reafon  the  water  does  not 
overflow  at  the  fountain,  but  forces  itfelf  with  great 
violence  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  together  with  the  emperor,  who  was  then  prefent 
with  his  army,  maintain,  that  that  year  it  trembled  very 
little  on  account  of  the  drought  5  but  in  other  years, 
that  It  trembled  and  overflowed  fo  that  it  could  fcarce 
be  a])proached  without  danger.  The  breadth  of  the 
circumference  may  be  about  the  call  of  a  fling  :  be¬ 
low  the  top  of  this  mountain  the  people  live  about  a 
league  diftaiit  from  the  fountain  to  the  weft  5  and  this 
place  is  called  Geejh ;  and  the  fountain  feems  to  be 
about  a  cannon-fliot  diflant  from  Gecfli ;  moreover  the 
field  where  the  fountain  is,  is  on  all  fides  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cefs,  except  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  may  be  afeended 
with  caie.” 

On  this  relation  Mr  Bruce  obferves,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  place  as  Saba /a  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  named  Sa^ 
cala^  fignifying  the  higheft  ridge  of  land,  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  falls  equally  down  on  both  fides,  from  eaft  and  weft, 
or  from  north  and  fouth.  So  the  fharp  roofs  of  our 
houfes,  where  the  water  runs  down  equally  on  the  op- 
pofite  fides,  are  called  by  the  fame  name.  Other  objec¬ 
tions  are  drawn  from  the  fituation  of  places,  and  from 
the  number  and  fituation  of  the  fountains  themfelves, 
every  one  of  wffilch  Mr  Bruce  found  by  adlual  menfu- 
ration  to  be  different  from  Kirchcr’s  account.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  however,  he  looks  upon  to  be  decifive  that  Paez 
never  w’as  on  the  fpot.  He  fays,  **  the  field  in  which 
the  fountains  of  the  Nile  are,  is  of  very  difficult  accefs  \ 
the  afeent  to  It  being  very  fteep,  excepting  on  the  north, 
w'here  it  is  plain  and  cafy.  Nowq  if  we  look  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  dcfcri]>tion,  w^e  fliould  think  it  would  be 
the  defeent,  not  the  afeent,  that  would  be  troublcfome  5 
for  the  fountains  were  placed  in  a  valley,  and  people  ra¬ 
ther  defeend  into  valleys  than  afeend  Into  them  ;  but 
fuppofing  it  w'as  a  valley  in  which  there  w’as  a  field  up¬ 
on  which  there  was  a  mountain,  and  on  the  mountain 
thefe  fountains  5  ftill,  I  fay,  that  thefe  mountains  arc 
nearly  inacceffible  on  the  three  fides  5  but  that  the  moft 
difficult  of  them  all  is  the  north,  the  w^ay  w'e  afeend 
from  the  plain  of  Goutto.  From  the  call,  by  Sacala, 
the  afeent  is  made  from  the  valley  of  Litchambara,  and 
from  the  plain  of  Aflba  to  the  fouth  you  have  the  al-. 
moft  perpendicular  craggy  cliff  of  Geefh,  covered  with 
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thorny  bufhes,  trees,  and  bamboos,  %vhich  cover  the 
mouths  of  the  caverns  *,  and  on  the  north  you  have  the 
mountains  of  Aformalka,  thick  fet  with  all  forts  of 
thorny  trees  and  fhrubs,  efpecially  with  the  kantulFa  ; 
ihefe  thickets  are,  moreover,  filled  with  wild  beads,  ef¬ 
pecially  huge,  long-haired  baboons,  which  we  frequent¬ 
ly  met  walking  upright.  Through  thefe  high  and  dif¬ 
ficult  mountains  we  have  only  narrow  paths,  like  thofe 
of  fheep,  made  by  the  goats,  or  the  wild  beads  we  are 
fpcakiiig  of,  which,  after  wc  had  walked  on  them  for  a 
'long  fpace,  landed  us  frequently  at  the  edge  of  fume 
valfey  or  precipice,  and  forced  us  to  go  back  again  to 
feek  a  new  road.  From  towards  Zeegam  to  the  \ved- 
vrard,  and  from  the  plain  where  the  river  winds  fo 
much,  Is  the  only  eafy  accefs  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Nile  :  and  they  that  afeend  to  them  by  this  ^vay  will 
not  even  think  that  approach  too  eafy.” 

Peter  Heiling,  a  Protedant  of  Lubec,  redded  feveral 
years  in  the  country  of  Gojam,  and  was  even  governor 
of  it,  but  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  dlfcover  the 
fource  of  the  Nile  ;  dedicating  hlmfelf  entirely  to  a  du- 
dious  and  folitary  life.  The  mod  extraordinary  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  that  ever  was  made  to  difeover  the 
fource  of  this  or  any  other  river,  was  that  of  a  German 
nobleman  named  Peter  Jofeph  de  Roiix^  comte  de  Defre- 
val.  He  had  been  in  the  Danidi  navy  from  the  year 
1^21  j  and,  in  1739,  was  made  rear-admiral.  That 
fame  year  he  refigned  his  commldion,  and  began  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  dlfcover  the  fource  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  To 
this  country  he  took  his  wife  along  with  him  *,  and  had 
no  fooner  reached  Cairo,  than  he  quarrelled  with  a  Tur^ 
kifh  mob  on  a  point  of  etiquette  ;  which  indantly 
brought  upon  them  the  janizaries  and  guards  of  police, 
to  take  thetn  into  cudody.  The  countefs  exerted  her- 
felf  In  an  extraordinary  manner  •,  and  armed  only  with 
a  pair  of  fcIlfaTs,  put  all  the  janizaries  to  flight,  and 
even  wounded  feveral  of  them  *,  fo  that  her  hufband  was 
left  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  plan  of  difeovery.  To  ac- 
compllili  this,  he  provided  a  barge  with  fmall  cannon, 
and  furniflied  with  all  necelTary  provifions  for  himfelf 
and  his  wife,  who  was  dill  to  accompany  him.  Before 
he  fet  out,  however,  it  was  fuggeded  to  him,  that,  fup- 
pofing  government  might  proteft  him  fo  far  as  to  allow 
his  barge  to  pafs  the  confines  of  Egypt  fafely,  and  to 
the  fird  catara6i: ;  fuppofing  alfo  that  die  was  arrived  at 
Ibrlm,  or  Deir,  the  lad  garrlfons  depending  on  Cairo  ; 
yet  dill  fome  days  journey  above  the  garrifons  of  Deir 
and  I  brim  began  the  dreadful  deferts  of  Nubia  j  and 
farther  fouth,  at  the  great  catara6l  of  Jan  Adel,  the 
’Nile  falls  20  feet  down  a  perpendicular  rock — fo  that 
here  his  voyage  mud  undoubtedly  end.  The  count, 
however,  flattered  himfelf  with  being  able  to  obtain  fuch 
aflidance  from  the  garrifons  of  Ibrim  and  Deir  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  the  vcflel  to  pieces,  and  to  carry  it 
above  the  catarad,  where  it  could  again  be  launched  in¬ 
to  the  river.  To  facilitate  this  feheme  he  had  even  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  fome  of  the  barbarians  named 
Kennoufs^  who  refide  near  the  cataraft,  and  employ 
themfelves  in  gathering  fena,  which  abounds  in  their 
country.  Thefe  promifed  to  alfid  him  in  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  adventure  \  but,  luckily  for  the  count,  he 
fuffered  himfelf  at  lad  to  be  perfuaded  by  fome  Venetian 
merchants  at  Cairo  not  to  proceed  In  perfon  on  fuch  a 
dangerous  and  unheard-of  navigation,  but  rather  to  de- 
‘pute  Mr  Norden,  his  lieutenant,  who  was  likewife  to 
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ferve  as  his  draughtfman,  to  reconnoitre  the  forts  of  Nile. 
Ihrim  and  Deir,  as  well  as  the  catara^l  of  Jan  Adel, 
and  renew  his  treaty  with  the  Keniioufs.  This  gentle* 
man  accordingly  embarked  upon  one  of  the  veflels  com¬ 
mon  on  the  Nile,  but  met  with  a  great  many  diffieulties 
and  difaders  before  he  could  reach  Syene  and  the  fird 
catara'51 ;  after  -which  having  with  dill  greater  dlfliculty 
reached  Ibrim,  indcad  of  meeting  with  any  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  count  to  proceed  on  his  voyage,  he  was 
robbed  of  all  he  had  by  the  governor  of  the  fort,  and 
narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life  j  It  having  been  for  fome 
time  determined  by  him  and  his  foldiers  that  Mr  Nor¬ 
den  diould  be  put  to  death.  By  thefe  difficulties  the 
count  was  fo  much  difheartened,  that  he  determined  to 
make  no  more  attempts  on  the  Nubian  fide.  He  now 
rcfolved  to  enter  Abydinia  by  the  ifland  of  Mafuah. 

With  this  view  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  reach  the  Red  fea  by  the 
ftraits  of  Babelmandcl  :  biit  having  begun  to  ufe  his 
Spanidi  commiffion,  and  taken  two  Englilh  dilps,  he  was 
met  by  Commodore  Barnet,  who  made  prizes  of  all  the 
veflels  he  had  with  him,  and  fent  home  the  count  liim- 
felf  paflenger  in  a  Portuguefe  flilp  to  Llfbon. 

Thus  Mr  Bruce  confiders  himfelf  as  the  fird  Euro- 
ropean  who  reached  the  fources  of  this  river.  He  in¬ 
forms  us  that  they  are  in  the  country  of  the  Agows,  as 
Kircher  had  fald  \  fo  that  the  latter  mud  either  have 
vifited  them  himfelf,  or  have  had  very  good  information 
concerning  them.  The  name  of  the  place  through 
which  is  the  paflTage  to  the  territory  of  the  Agows,  is 
Ahala  ;  a  plain  or  rather  valley,  generally  about  half  a 
mile,  and  never  exceeding  a  whole  mile,  In  breadth. 

The  mountains  which  furround  it  are  at  fird  of  an  in- 
coiifiderable  height,  covered  to  the  very  top  with  herb¬ 
age  and  acacia  trees  ^  but  as  they  proceed  to  the  fouth- 
ward  they  become  more  rugged  and  woody. — -On  the 
top  of  thefe  mountains  are  delightful  plains  producing 
excellent  padure.  Thofe  to  the  wed  join  a  mountain 
called  Aformajka,  where,  from  a  direction  nearly  fouth- 
ead,  they  turn  fouth,  and  enclofe  the  villages  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  Sacala,  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  them  ;  and  dill 
lower,  that  is,  more  to  the  wed  ward,  Is  the  fmall  village 
of  Gecdi,^  where  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  are  dtuated. 

Here  the  mountains  are  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent  ;  and 
along  thefe  the  river  takes  its  courfe.  Thofe  which  en¬ 
clofe  the  ead  fide  of  the  plain  run  parallel  to  the  former 
in  their  whole  courfe,  making  part  of  the  mountains  of 
Lechtambara,  or  at  lead  joining  with  them,  and  thefe 
two,  when  behind  Aformafka,  turn  to  the  fouth,  and 
then  to  the  fouth- wed,  taking  the  fame  form  as  they  do^ 
only  making  a  greater  curve,  and  enclofiiig  them  like¬ 
wife  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent,  tha  extremity  of  whick 
terminates  immediately  above  a  fmall  lake  named  Goo- 
deroo  in  the  plain  of  Aflba,  below  Geelh,  and  dire6lly 
at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Having  pafled  feveral  confiderable  dreams,  all  of 
which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Nile,  our  traveller 
found  himfelf  at  lad  obliged  to  afeend  a  very  deep  and 
rugged  mountain,  where  no  other  path  was  to  be  found 
but  a  very  narrow  one  made  by  the  diecp  or  goats,  and 
which  in  fome  places  was  broken,  and  full  of  holes  ;  In 
others,  he  was  obdru6led  with  large  dones,  which  Teem¬ 
ed  to  have  remained  there  fince  the  creation.  The 
whole  %vas  covered  with  thick  wood  ;  and  he  was  every¬ 
where  dopped  by  the  kantufla,  as  well  as  by  feveral  other 
G  thorny 
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thorny  plants  almoft  as  troublefome  as  that.  Having 
at  laft,  however,  reached  the  top,  he  had  a  light  of  the 
Nile  immediately  below  him  j  butfo  diminifhed  in  lizc, 
that  it  now  appeared  only  a  brook  fcarcely  fufRcient  to 
turn  a  mill.  The  village  of  Geelh  is  not  within  light 
of  the  fountains  of  the  river,  though  not  more  than  600 
yards  diftant  from  them.  The  country  about  that  place 
terminates  in  a  clilF  of  about  300  yards  high,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  plain  of  AlToa,  continuing  in  the 
fame  degree  of  elevation  till  it  meets  the  Nile  again 
about  17  miles  to  the  fouthward,  after  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  provinces  of  Gojam  and  JDainot.  In  the 
middle  of  this  clilF  is  a  vail  cave  running  llraight  north¬ 
ward,  with  many  bye-paths  forming  a  natural  labyrinth, 
of  fufRcient  bignefs  to  contain  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  village  with  their  cattle.  Into  this  Mr  Bruce 
advanced  about  100  yards;  but  he  did  not  choofe  to  go 
farther,  as  the  candle  he  carried  with  him  feemed  ready 
to  go  out ;  and  the  people  alTured  him  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  to  be  feen  at  the  end.  The  face  of 
this  clilF,  fronting  the  foutli,  affords  a  very  pi(fturefque 
view"  from  the  plain  of  AlToa  below;  parts  of  the  houfes 
appearing  at  every  Rage  through  the  bulhes  and  thick¬ 
ets  of  trees.  The  mouths  of  the  cavern  above  mention¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  of  feveral  others  which  Mr  Bruce  did  not 
fee,  are  hid  by  almoR  impenetrable  fences  of  the  w’orft 
kind  of  thorn  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  communication 
betwixt  the  upper  part  and  the  houfes  but  by  narrow 
W'inding  Ihcep  paths,  very  difficult  to  be  difeovered  ;  all 
of  them  being  allowed  to  be  overgrown,  as  a  part  of  the 
natural  defence  of  the  people.  The  edge  of  the  clift*  is 
covered  with  lofty  and  high  trees,  which  feem  to  form  a 
natural  fence  to  prevent  people  from  falling  dow"n ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Rowers  which  the  Abyffinian  thorns 
bear,  feems  to  make  fome  amends  for  their  bad  qualities. 
From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  of  Gcefh,  above  where  the 
village  is  fitualed,  the  ground  Hopes  with  a  defeent  due 
north,  till  we  come  to  a  triangular  marlh  upwards  of  86 
yards  broad,  and  286  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
from  a  prieR’s  houfe  where  Bruce  relided.  On  the  eaR, 
the  ground  defeends  with  a  very  gentle  Rope  from  the 
large  village  of  Sacala,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
territory,  and  is  about  fix  miles  diRant  from  the 
fourcc,  though  to  appearance  not  above  two.  About 
the  middle  of  this  marRi,  and  not  quite  40  yards  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Geeff,  rifes  a  circular  hil¬ 
lock  about  three  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  marRi  it- 
felf,  though  founded  apparently  much  deeper  in  it.  The 
diameter  of  this  hillock  is  not  quite  12  feet,  and  it  is 
furrounded  by  a  Riallow  trench  which  collcdfs  the  water, 
and  fends  it  off  to  the  eaR  ward.  This  is  firmly  built 
of  fod  brought  from  the  lides,  and  kept  conRantly  in 
repair  by  the  Agows,  who  worQiip  the  river,  and  per¬ 
form  their  religious  ceremonies  upon  this  as  an  altar.  In 
the  midR  of  it  is  a  circular  hole,  in  the  formation  or 
enlargement  of  which  the  work  of  art  is  evidently  dif- 
cerniblc.  It  is  always  kept  clear  of  grafs  and  aquatic 
plants,  and  the  w^ater  in  it  is  perfe^lly  pure  and  lim¬ 
pid,  but  without  any  ebullition  or  motion  difcernlble  on 
its  furface.  The  mouth  is  fomc  parts  of  an  inch  lefs  than 
three  feet  diameter,  and  at  the  time  our  author  firR  vi- 
fited  it  (Nov.  5. 1 770),  the  water  Rood  about  two  inches 
from  the  brim,  nor  did  it  either  Increafe  or  diminiRi  du¬ 
ring  all  the  lime  of  his  refidence  at  GeeRi.  On  putting 
down  the  fliaft  of  a  lance,  he  found  a  very  feeble  refi- 
Rence  at  fix.  feet  four  inches,  as  if  from  weak  ruflies  and 


grafs ;  and,  about  fix  inches  deeper,  he  found  his  lance 
had  entered  into  foft  earth,  but  met  with  no  obRruflion 
from  Rones  or  gravel ;  and  the  fame  was  confirmed  by 
uling  a  heavy  plummet,  with  a  line  befmeared  with  foap. 
— This  is  the  firR  fountain  of  the  Nile. 

The  fecond  fountain  is  fituated  at  about  ten  feet  di¬ 
Rant  from  the  former,  a  little  to  the  welt  of  fouth ;  and 
is  only  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  but  eight  feet  three  inches 
deep.  The  third  is  about  20  feet  88W  from  the  firR ; 
the  mouth  being  fomewhat  more  than  two  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  depth.  Thefe  foun¬ 
tains  are  made  ufe  of  as  altars,  and  from  the  foot  of  each 
iffues  a  briik  running  rill,  which,  uniting  wdth  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  firR  trench,  goes  off  at  the  eaR  fide  in  a  Rream 
\vhich,  our  author  conje£lures,  'would  fill  a  pipe  about 
tw"o  inches  diameter.  The  water  of  thefe  fountains  is 
extremely  light  and  good,  and  intenfely  cold,  though 
expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun,  without  any 
fliclter  ;  there  being  no  trees  nearer  than  the  cliff  of 
Geefli.  The  longitude  of  the  principal  fountain  was 
found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  36°  55'  30"  E.  from  Green¬ 
wich.  The  elevation  of  the  ground,  according  to  his 
account,  muR  be  very  great,  as  the  barometer  Rood  on¬ 
ly  at  22  Englifli  inches.  “  Neither  (fays  he)  did  it 
vary  fenfibly  from  that  height  any  of  the  following  days 
I  Raid  at  GeeRi  ;  and  thence  I  inferred,  that  at  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  I  was  then  more  than  two  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  fea;  a  prodigious  height,  to  enjoy 
a  fky  perpetually  clear,  as  alfo  a  hot  fun  never  overcaft 
for  a  moment  with  clouds  from  rifing  to  fetting.”  In 
the  morning  of  Nov.  6.  the  thermometer  Rood  at  44% 
at  noon  96®,  and  at  fuiifet  46®.  It  was  fenfibly  cold  at 
night,  and  Rill  more  ib  about  an  hour  before  funrife. 

The  Nile  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  Rreams  from 
thefe  three  fountains,  runs  eaR  ward  through  the  marRi 
for  about  30  yards,  ivith  very  little  increafe  of  its  water, 
but  Rill  diRin611y  vifible,  till  it  is  met  by  the  graffy 
brink  of  the  land  defeending  from  Sacala.  By  this  it 
is  turned  gradually  NE,  and  then  due  north;  and  in  the 
two  miles  in  which  it  flows  in  that  diredlion  it  receives 
many  fmall  Rreams  from  fprings  on  each  fide  ;  fo  that 
about  this  diRance  from  the  fountains  it  becomes  a 
Rream  capable  of  turning  a  common  mill.  Our  travel¬ 
ler  was  much  taken  'with  the  beauty  of  this  fpot.  “  The 
fmall  rifing  hills  about  us  (fays  he)  were  all  thick  co¬ 
vered  with  verdure,  efpecially  with  clover  the  largeft 
and  fineR  I  ever  faw  ;  the  tops  of  the  heights  covered 
with  trees  of  a  prodigious  fize:  the  Rream,  at  the  banks 
of  which  we  were  fitting,  was  limpid,  and  pure  as  the 
fineR  cryRal  ;  the  fod  covered  thick  with  a  kind  of 
buRiy  tree,  that  feemed  to  affeft  to  grow  to  no  height, 
but,  thick  with  foliage  and  young  branches,  rather  to 
affiR  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  whilR  it  bore,  in  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities,  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  not  unlike  a. 
Angle  rofe  of  that  colour,  but  w  ithout  thorns  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  upon  examination,  we  found  that  it  was  not  a  fpe« 
cies  of  the  rofe,  but  of  the  hypericum.” 

Here  Mr  Bruce  exults  greatly  in  his  fuccefs;  as  hav¬ 
ing  not  only  feen  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  but  the  ri¬ 
ver  itfelf  running  in  a  fmall  Rream ;  fo  that  the  ancient 
faying  of  the  poet, 

Nec  licuit  populis  parvum  te  Nile  videre^ 
could  not  be  applied  to  him.  Here  he  Jlepped  over  it, 
he  fays,  more  than  50  times,  though  he  had  told  us,  in 
the  preceding  page,  that  it  was  three  yards  over.  From 
this  ford,  however,  the  Nile  turns  to  the  weRward)  and, 

after 
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after  running  over  loofe  ftones  occalionally  in  that  di- 
re£lion  about  four  miles  farther,  there  is  a  fmall  cata- 
ra61:  of  about  hx  feet  in  height  j  after  which  it  leaves 
the  mountainous  country,  and  takes  its  courfe  through 
the  plains  of  Goutto.  Here  it  flows  fo  gently  that  its 
motion  is  fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  turns  and  winds 
in  its  dire(5lion  more  than  any  river  he  ever  faw  5  form¬ 
ing  more  than  2o  fliarp  angular  peninfulas  in  the  fpace 
of  five  miles.  Here  the  foil  is  compofed  of  a  marfliy 
clay,  quite  deftitute  of  trees,  and  very  difficult  to  travel 
through  ^  and  where  its  ftream  receives  no  confiderable 
addition.  Iffuing  out  from  thence,  however,  it  is  joined 
by  feveral  rivulets  which  fall  from  the  mountains  on 
each  fide,  fo  that  it  becomes  a  confiderable  ft  ream,  with 
high  and  broken  banks  covered  wdth  old  timber  trees 
for  three  miles.  In  its  courfe  it  inclines  to  the  north- 
eaft,  and  winds  very  much,  till  it  receives  firft  a  fmall 
river  named  Diwa,  and  then  another  named  Dee-ohha^ 
or  the  river  Dee.  Turning  then  (harply  to  the  caft,  it 
falls  down  another  catarafl,  and  about  tliree  miles  be¬ 
low  receives  the  Jemma,  a  pure  and  limpid  ftream,  not 
inferior  in  fize  to  itfelf.  Proceeding  ftill  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  it  receives  a  number  of  other  ftreams,  and  at  laft 
crofles  the  fouthern  part  of  the  lake  Tzana  or  Dembea, 
preferving  the  colour  of  its  ftream  during  its  palfage, 
and  iffuing  out  at  the  weft  fide  of  it  in  the  territory  of 
Dara. 

There  is  a  ford,  though  very  deep  and  dangerous,  at 
the  place  where  the  Nile  firft  affumes  the  name  of  a  ri¬ 
ver,  after  emerging  from  the  lake  Dembea  but  the 
ftream  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  rapid  :  the  banks 
in  the  courfc  of  a  few  miles  become  very  high,  and  are 
covered  with  the  nioft  beautiful  and  variegated  verdure 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  now  confined  by  the 
mountains  of  Begemder,  till  it  reaches  Alata,  where  is 
the  third  cataraift.  This,  we  are  informed  by  Mr 
Bruce,  is  the  moft  magnificent  fight  he  ever  beheld  \ 
but  lie  thinks  that  the  height  has  rather  been  exagger¬ 
ated  by  the  miflionaries,  who  make  it  50  feet ;  and  after 
many  attempts  to  meafure  it,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
nearly  40  feet  high.  At  the  time  he  vifited  it,  the  ri¬ 
ver  had  been  pretty  much  fwelled  by  rains,  and  fell  in 
one  (heet  of  water,  without  any  interval,  for  the  fpace 
of  half  an  Englilh  mile  in  breadth,  witli  fuch  a  noife 
as  ftunned  and  made  him  giddy  for  fome  time.  The  ri¬ 
ver,  for  fome  fpace  both  above  and  below  the  fall,  was 
covered  with  a  thick  mift,  owing  to  the  fmall  particles 
of  the  water  dafhed  up  into  the  air  by  the  violence  of 
the  ftiock.  The  river,  though  fwelled  beyond  its  ufual 
fize,  retained  its  clearnefs,  and  fell  into  a  natural  bafon 
of  rock  *,  the  ftream  appearing  to  run  back  againft  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  falls  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  \  forming  innumerable  eddies,  waves,  and  being  in 
exceffive  commotion,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined.  Je¬ 
rome  Lobo  pretends  that  he  was  able  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  and  lit  under  the  prodigious  arch  of  water 
fpouting  over  it  *,  but  Mr  Bruce  does  not  helitate  to 
pronounce  this  to  be  an  abfolute  falfehood.  The  noife 
of  the  catarafl,  which,  he  fays,  is  like  the  loudeft  thun¬ 
der,  could  not  but  confound  and  deftroy  his  fenfe  of 
hearing  ;  while  the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  before  his 
eyes  would  dazzle  the  fight,  make  him  giddy,  and  ut¬ 
terly  deprive  him  of  all  his  intelleftual  powers.  It 
Was  a  moft  magnificent  fight,  (fays  Mr  Bruce),  that 
siges,  added  to  the  greateft  length  of  human  life,  would 
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not  deface  or  eradicate  from  my  memory  :  it  ftruck  me  Nile; 
w  ith  a  kind  of  ftupor,  and  a  total  oblivion  of  “where  I 
was,  and  of  every  other  fublunary  concern.” 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  catarad,  the  Nile  is 
confined  between  two  rocks,  where  it  runs  in  a  narrow 
channel  with  impetuous  velocity  and  a  great  noife.  At 
the  village  of  Alata  there  is  a  bridge  over  it,  confifting 
of  one  arch,  and  that  no  more  than  feet  wide. 

This  bridge  is  ftrongly  fixed  into  the  folid  rock  on  both 
fidcs,  and  fome  part  of  the  parapet  ftill  remains.  No 
crocodiles  ever  come  to  Alata,  nor  are  any  ever  feen  be¬ 
yond  the  cataract. 

Below  this  tremendous  water-fall  the  Nile  takes  i 
fouth-eaft  direftion,  along  the  weftern  fide  of  Begem¬ 
der  and  Amhara  on  the  right,  enclofing  the  province  of 
Gojam.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  ftreams  from 
both  fides,  and  after  feveral  turns  takes  at  laft  a  direc¬ 
tion  almoft  due  north,  and  approaches  within  62  miles 
of  its  fource.  Notwithftanding  the  vaft  increafe  of  its 
w^aters,  however,  it  is  ftill  fordable  at  fome  feafons  of 
the  year  ;  and  the  Galla  crofs  it  at  all  times  without 
any  difficulty,  either  by  fwimming,  or  on  goats- Ikins 
blown  up  like  bladders.  It  is  like  wife  croffed  on  fmall 
rafts,  placed  on  two  fkins  filled  with  wind  :  or  by  twdft- 
ing  their  hands  round  the  tails  of  the  horfes  wdio  fwim 
over  ;  a  method  ahvays  ufed  by  the  women  who  follow 
the  Abyffinian  armies,  and  are  obliged  to  crofs  unford- 
able  rivers.  In  this  part  of  the  river  crocodiles  are  met 
with  in  great  numbers  \  but  the  fuperftitious  people  pre¬ 
tend  they  have  charms  fufficiently  pow^erful  to  defend 
thcmfelves  againft  their  voracity. — The  Nile  now  feems 
to  have  forced  its  paffage  through  a  gap  in  fome  very 
higli  mountains  which  bound  the  country  of  the  Gongas, 
and  falls  down  a  cataradl  of  280  feet  high  \  and  im¬ 
mediately  below  this  are  two  others,  both  of  very  con¬ 
fiderable  height.  Thefe  mountains  run  a  great  ^vay  to 
the  \veftw^ard,  where  they  are  called  l^yre  or  Teg/u^  the 
eaftern  end  of  them  joining  the  inountains  of  Kuara, 
where  they  have  the  name  of  Fa^uclo,  Thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  our  author  informs  us,  are  all  inhabited  by  Pagan 
nations  ;  but  the  country  is  lefs  known  than  any  other 
on  the  African  continent.  There  is  plenty  of  gold 
wafticd  down  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the 
rainy  feafon  j  which  is  the  fine  gold  of  Sennaar  named 
Tibbat\ 

The  Nile,  now  running  clofe  by  Sennaar  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  nearly  north  and  fouth,  makes  afterwards  a  ftiarp 
turn  to  the  eaft  ;  affording  a  pleafant  view^  in  the  fair 
feafon,  when  it  is  brim-full,  and  indeed  the  only  orna¬ 
ment  of  that  bare  and  inhofpitable  country.  Leaving 
Sennaar,  it  paffes  by  many  large  towns  inhabited  by 
Arabs,  all  of  them  of  a  white  complexion  \  then  pafting 
Gerri,  and  turning  to  the  north-caft,  it  joins  the  Ta- 
cazze,  paffmg,  during  its  courfe  through  this  country,  a 
large  and  populous  town  named  Chendi^  probably  the 
Candace  of  the  ancients.  Here  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  the 
ancient  ifland  or  peninfula  of  Meroe  to  have  been  fitu- 
ated.  Having  at  length  received  the  great  river  Atba- 
ta,  the  Aftaboras  of  the  ancients,  it  turns  diredlly  north 
for  about  two  degrees  ;  then  making  a  very  unexpected 
turn  weft  by  fouth  for  more  than  t^wo  degrees  in  longi¬ 
tude,  and  winding  very  little,  it  arrives  at  Korti,  the  firft 
town  in  Barabra,  or  kingdom  of  Dongola.  From  Kor¬ 
ti  it  runs  almoft  fouth-weft  till  it  pafies  Dongola,  called 
alfo  Bejuy  the  capital  of  Barabra  3  after  which  it  comes 
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to  MofcKo.  a  confiderable  town  and  place  of  refrefliment 
to  the  caravans  when  they  were  allowed  to  pal's  from 
Egypt  to  Ethiopia.  From  thence  turning  to  the 
north-eaft  it  meete  with  a  chain  of  mountains  in  about 
22^  15'  of  N.  latitude,  where  is  tlie  feventh  cataradl 
named  Ja^i  Adel,  This  is  likewife  very  tremendous, 
though  not  above  half  as  high  as  that  of  Alala.  This 
courfe  is  now  continued  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  *,  there  being  only  one  other  cataract  in  the  whole 
fpace,  which  is  much  inferior  to  any  of  thofe  already 
deferibed. 

I'his  verv  particular  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile  and  of  tlie  courfe  of  the  river  given 
by  Mr  Bruce,  hath  not  efcaped  criticifm.  We  find  him 
accufed  by  the  reviewers,  not  only  of  having  brought 
nothing  to  light  that  was  not  previoufly  known  to  the 
learned,  but  even  of  having  revealed  nothing  which  was 
not  previoufly  publilhed  in  Guthrie’s  Geographical 
Grammar,  'rhis,  Imwcver,  feems  by  no  means  a  fair 
and  candid  criticifm.  If  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  as 
deferibed  by  Mr  Bruce,  wxre  known  to  the  author  of 
Guthrie’s  Grammar,  they  inuft  likewife  have  been  fo 
to  every  retailer  of  geography  fince  the  time  of  the 
miflionaries  ;  which,  as  the  reviewers  have  particu¬ 
larized  that  book,  Avould  not  feem  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  If  any  thing  new  was  publilhed  there  previous 
‘to  the  appearance  of  Mr  Bruce’s  work,  it  mull  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  derived  indire61Iy  from  himfelf  \  of 
which  clandeftine  method  of  proceeding  that  gentleman 
has  had  frequent  occafion  to  complain  in  other  cafes. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  he  has  given  the  name  of 
mile  to  a  ftream  which  does  not  deferve  it.  This,  like 
all  other  large  rivers,  is  compofed  of  innumerable 
branches  ;  to  vifit  the  to]>  of  cvery^  one  of  which  Avould 
be  indeed  an  Herculean  talk.  1'he  fource  of  the  largefl: 
branch,  therefore,  and  that  which  has  the  longefl 
courfe,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  accounted  the  fource  of 
the  river  *,  but  here  it  is  denied  that  Mr  Bruce  had 
fufficient  Information.  “  Of  the  innumerable  ftreams 
(fay  they)  that  feed  the  lake  of  Tzana,  there  is  one 
that  ends  irf  a  bog,  to  which  Mr  Bruce  was  condu61cd 
by  Wcildo,  a  lying  guide,  who  told  him  it  was  the 
fource  of  the  Nile.  Mr  Bruce,  in  a  matter  of  far 
Icfs  importance,  would  not  have  taken  Woldo’s  word  \ 
but  he  is  perfuaded,  that  in  this  cafe  he  fpoke  truth  \ 
becaufe  the  credulous  barbarians  of  the  neighbouring 
diftri^I  paid  fometbing  like  wmrfliip  to  this  brook, 
which,  at  the  diflance  of  14  miles  from  its  fource,  is 
not  20  feet  broad,  and  nowhere  one  foc>t  deep.  Now 
it  is  almofl:  unnecefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  natives  of 
that  country  being,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  report, 
pagans,  might  be  expelled  to  worlhip  the  pure  and  fa- 
lutary  fl:ream,  to  which,  with  other  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties,  their  fuperftition  aferibed  the  power  of  curing  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Had  he  traced  to  its  fl)urce  any 
of  the  other  rivulets  wTich  run  into  the  lake  l^zana, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  met  with  fimilar 
inflances  of  credulity  among  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  its  banks.  Yet  this  would  not  prove  any  one  of 
them  in  particular  to  be  the  head  of  the  Nile.  It 
would  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers  to 
fay  one  word  more  on  the  queftion,  whether  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Jefuits  or  Mr  Bruce  difeovered  what  they  er- 
foneoufly  call  the  head  of  the  Nile  Before  either 
they  or  he  had  indulged  themfelves  in  a  vaiix  triumph 
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over  the  labours  of  antiquity,  they  ought  to  have  been 
fure  that  they  had  effe6:ed  what  antiquity  was  unable  ' 
to  accomplilh.  Now  the  river  deferibed  by  the  Jeluit 
Kircher,  who  collected  the  information  of  his  brethren, 
as  well  as  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  not  the  Nile  of  wiiich  the 
aneients  were  in  queii.  This  is  amply  proved  by  the 
prince  of  modern  geographers,  the  incomparable  D’ An- 
viile  (at  leafl:  till  our  own  Kennel  appeared),  in  a^ee^r^- 
copious  memoir  publilhed  in  the  26th  volume  ot 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  p.  45. —  p.^441. 

To  this  learned  difiertation  we  refer  our  readers  j  add¬ 
ing  only  rvhat  feems  probable  from  the  writings  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Herodotus,  that  the  aneients 
had  two  meanings  when  they  fpoke  of  the  head  or 
fource  of  the  Nile  :  Firlt,  Literally,  the  head  or  fource 
of  that  great  weftern  ftream  now  called  the  White 
River y  w'hich  contains  a  much  greater  weight  of 
waters,  and  has  a  much  longer  courfe  than  the  river 
deferibed  by  the  Jefuits  and  by  Mr  Bruce  :  and,  2dly, 
Metaphorically,  the  caufe  of  the  Nile’s  inundation.— 

This  caufe  they  had  difeovered  to  be  the  tropical  rains, 
which  fall  in  tlie  extent  of  16  degrees  on  each  lide  of 
the  line  )  which  made  the  facriftan  of  Minerva’s  temple 
of  SaVs  in  Egypt  tell  that  inquifitive  traveller  Heror 
dotus,  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  run  in  two  oppofite 
dire<Kions  from  its  fource  j  the  one  north  into  Egypt, 
the  other  foiitli  into  Ethiopia  j  and  the  reports  of  all 
travellers  into  Africa  ferve  to  explain  and  confirm  this 
obfervation.  The  tropical  rains,  they  acknowledge^ 
give  rife  to  the  Nile  and  all  its  tributary  ftreams  whicli 
flow  northward  into  the  kingdom  of  Seiinaar,  as  well 
as  to  the  Zebee,  and  fo  many  large  rivers  which  flow 
fouth  into  Ethiopia  j  and  then,  according  to  the  inelL 
nation  of  the  ground,  fall  into  the  Indian  or  Atlantic 
ocean.  Such  then,  according  to  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
is  the  true  and  philofophical  fource  of  the  Nile  j  a 
fource  difeovered  above  30CO  years  ago,  and  not,  as 
Mr  Bruce  and  the  Jefuits  have  fuppofed,  the  head  of  a 
paltry  rivulet,  one  of  tlie  innumerable  ftreams  that  iced 
tlie  lake  Tzana.” 

On  this  fevere  criticifm,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  if  the  fource  of  the  Nile  has  been  difeo¬ 
vered  fo  many  years  ago,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probar 
bility  that  the  finding  of  it  fliould  have  been  deemed 
an  impoflible  undertaking,  whieb  it  moil  certainly  was, 
by  the  aneients. — That  the  finding  out  the  fountains 
of  the  river  itfelf  was  an  objeft  of  tbeir  inquiry,  can-  . 
not  be  doubted  *,  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr 
Bruce,  it  appears  very  evident  that  none  of  the  an?* 
cients  had  equal  fuccefs  with  himfelf*^  though  indeed 
the  Jefuits,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  feem  to  have 
a  right  to  difpute  it  with  him.  From  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  his  accounts  with  that  of  the  Jefuits,  it 
appears  certain  that  the  mofl:  confidcrabie  ftream  which 
flows  into  the  lake  Tzana  takes  its  rife  from  the  ftun- 
tains-at  Geefh  already  deferibed  ;  and  that  it  is  the  nioft 
confiderable  plainly  appears  from  its  ftream  being  vifible 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  any  of  the  reft.  The  preference  given  to  this 
ftream  by  the  Agows,  who  worfliip  it,  feems  alfo  an  in^ 
conteftable  proof  that  they  look  uj)on  it  to  be  the  great 
river  which  palTes  through  Ethiopia  and  Egypt ;  nor 
wall  the  argument  of  the  reviewers  hold  good  \r\  fuppofitig 
that  other  ftreams  are  w’orfliipped,  unlefs  they  could  prove 
that  they  are  fo.  As  little  can  it  be  any  objcdlion  or 
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Nile,  dilparagctnent  to  Mr  Bruce’s  labours,  that  be  did  not 
difcover  the  fources  of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  Nile 
called  the  White  River,  Had  he  done^  fo,  it  might 
next  have  been  objefted  that  he  did  not  vilit  the  fprings 
of  the  Taeazze,  or  any  other  branch.  That  the^  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  White  river  was  unknown  to  the  ancients 
may  readily  be  allowed  j  but  fo  were  the  fountains  of 
Geefh,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  erroneous  pofition 
of  the  fources  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile  laid 
down  by  Ptolemy.  Our  traveller,  therefore,  certainly 
has  the  merit,  if  not  of  difeovering  the  fources,  at  leaft 
of  confirming  the  accounts  which  the  Jefuits  have  given 
of  the  fources,  of  the  river  called  the  Nile ;  and  of 
which  the  White  river,  whether  greater  or  fmaller, 
feenis  to  be  accounted  only  a  branch.  The  fuperior  ve¬ 
neration  paid  to  the  eaflcrn  branch  of  this  celebrated 
river  will  alfo  appear  from  the  variety  of  names  given 
to  it,  as  well  as  from  the  import  of  thefe  names  )  of 
which  Mr  Bruce  gives  the  following  account. 

By  the  Agows  it  is  named  G^eir,  Geefa^  or  Seir ; 
the  firft  of  wduch  terms  fignifies  a  god.  It  is  like- 
wife  named  JZ',  father  j  and  has  many  other  names, 
all  of  them  implying  the  moft  profound  veneration. 
Having  defeended  into  Gojam  it  is  named  Abay ; 
which,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  fignifies  the  river  that 
fuddenly  Bvells  and  overflows  periodically  with  rain. 
By  the  Gongas  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountains 
Byre  and  Tegla,  it  is  called  Z)^/////,  and  by  thofe  on 
the  north  fide  Kowafs ;  both  of  Avhich  names  fignify  a 
watching  dog^  the  latrntor  anuhis^  or  dog-Jiar.  In  the 
plain  country  bettveen  Fazuclo  and  Sennaar  it  is  called 
Nile^  which  fignifies  blue;  and  the  Arabs  interpret 
this  name  by  the  word  A%ergiie ;  which  name  it  retains 
till  it  reaches  Halfaia,  where  it  receives  the  White 
river. 

Formerly  the  Nile  had  the  name  of  Siris^  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  enters  Bt^a,  which  the  Greeks  ima¬ 
gined  ^vas  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  black  colour 
during  the  inundation  *,  but  Mr  Bruce  alTures  us  that 
the  river  has  no  fuch  colour.  He  affirms,  with  great 
prohabilitv,  thit  this  name  in  the  country  of  Beja 
imports  the  river  of  the  dog-JInr^  on  whofe  vertical  ap¬ 
pearance  this  river  overflows  ;  “  and  this  idolatrous 
worfliip  (fays  he)  was  probably  part  of  the  reafon  of 
the  quefliou  the  prophet  Jeremiah  afks :  And  what 
hall  thou  to  do  in  Egypt  to  drink  the  Avater  of 
or  the  water  profaned  by  idolatrous  rites  ?”  As  for  the 
firfl,  it  is  only  tlie  tranflation  of  the  word  hakar  applied 
to  the  Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Barabra  to  this 
day  call  it  Bahar  el  Nil.,  or  the  Tea  of  the  Nile,  in  con- 
tradiflln6li()n  to  the  R(  d  Tea,  for  which  they  hat^e  no 
other  name  tlian  Bahar  el  Molech.^  or  the  Salt  fea.  The 
jimflion  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Nile  flowing  on 
the  Avefl  fide  of  Meroe ;  the  Taeazze,  which  walhes 
the  eaft  fide,  and  joins  the  Nile  at  Maggiran  in  N. 
Eat.  17*;  and  the  Mareb,  wffiich  falls  into  this  lafl; 
fomething  above  tlie  jun6llon,  gives  the  name  of  Triton 
to  the  Nile. 

The  name  lEgyptiis.,  which  it  has  in  Homer,  and 
which  our  author  fu^ipofes  to  have  been  a  very  an¬ 
cient  name  even  in  Ethiopia,  is  more  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for.  This  has  been  almofl:  univerfally  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  derived  fnim  the  black  colour  of  the  inun¬ 
dation  j  but  Mr  Bruce,  for  the  reafons  already  given, 
will  not  admit  of  this,  ‘‘  Egypt  (fays  he)  in  the 
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Ethiopic  is  called  y  Gipt^  Agar  j  and  an  inhabitant  of  Nil  e. 
the  country,  Gypt^  for  precifely  fo  it  is  pronounced  j 
which  means  the  country  of  ditches  or  canals,  drawn 
from  the  Nile  on  both  fides  at  right  angles  with  tlie 
river  :  nothing  furely  is  more  obvious  than  to  Avrite 
y  Gipt.,  fo  pronounced,  Egypt ;  and,  with  its  termina¬ 
tion  us  or  or,  Egyptus,  The  Nile  is  alfo  called  Kro~ 
nides^  Jupiter  j  and  has  had  feveral  other  appellations 
bellowed  upon  it  by  the  poets  ^  though  thefe  are  ra¬ 
ther  of  a  tranfitory  nature  than  to  be  ranked  among 
the  ancient  hames  of  the  river.  By  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cient  fathers  it  has  been  named  Geon ;  and  by  a 
llrange  train  of  miracles  they  would  have  it  to  be  one 
of  the  rivers  of  the  terrellrial  paradife  ^  the  fame  which 
is  faid  to  have  encompaiTcd  the  whole  land  of  Culh  or 
Ethiopia.  To  effe6l  this,  they  are  obliged  to  bring  the 
river  a  great  number  of  miles,  not  only  under  the  earth, . 
but  under  the  fea  alfo  \  but  fuch  reveries  need  no  refu¬ 
tation. 

Under  the  article  Egypt  avc  have  fo  fully  explained - 
the  caufe  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  phenomenon  itfelf,  nothing  farther 
feems  necelfary  to  be  added.  We  ihall  therefore  only 
extra<^l;  from  Mr  Bruce’s  work  what  he  has  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  mode  of  natural  operation  by  Avhich  the 
tropical  rains  are  produced*,  Avhich  arc  now  univerfally 
all(»wed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  annual  overfloAvingof  this 
and  other  rivers. 

According  to  this  gentleman,  the  air  is  fo  much  ra¬ 
refied  by  the  fun  during  the  time  that  he  remaiiis  al- 
moll  llationary  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the 
other  Avinds  loaded  Avith  vapours  ruflr  in  upon  the  land 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  Avefl,  the  Indian  ocean 
on  the  call,  and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of  v'apour  is  gathered, 
as  it  were,  into  a  focus  \  and  as  the  fame  caufes  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  during  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  north- 
Avard,  a  vail  train  of  clouds  proceed  from  foiith  to 
north,  Avhich,  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  fometimes  ex¬ 
tended  much  farther  than  at  other  times.  Thus  he  tells 
us,  that  for  two  years  fome  Avhite  dappled  clouds  were 
feen  at  Gondar,  on  the  7th  of  January ;  the  fun  being 
then  34®  diftant  from  the  zenith,  and  not  tlie  lealt 
cloudy  fpeck  having  been  feen  for  feveral  months  be¬ 
fore.  About  the  firfl:  of  March,  hoAA'Cver,  it  begins  to 
rain  at  Gondar,  but  only  for  a  fcAv  minutes  at  a  time,, 
in  large  drops  *,  the  fun  being  then  about  5°  diflant 
from  the  zenith.  The  rainy  feafon  commences  with 
violence  at  every  place  Avhen  the  fun  comes  diredlly 
over  it  \  and  before  it  commences  at  Gondar,  green 
boughs  and  leaves  appear  floating  in  the  Bahar  el  Abiad, 
or  White  rlA^er,  Avhich,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
by  the  Galla,  our  author  fuppofes  to  take  its  rife  in  about 
5®  north  latitude. 

The  rains  therefore  precede  the  fun  only  about  5°  *, 
but  they  continue  and  increafe  after  he  has  paffed  it. 

In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  AbyB 
finia  begin  to  fwell,  and  greatly  augment  the  Nile, 

Avhich  is  noAV  alfo  farther  augmented  by  the  vaft  quaiir 
tity  of  water  poured  into  the  lake  I'zana.  On  the 
firfl  days  of  May,  the  fun  pafles  the  village  of  Gerri, 

Avhich  is  the  limit  of  the  tropical  rains  *,  and  it  is  Axry 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  fun  Hill  continues  to 
operate  Avith  unabated  \figour,  all  liis  influence  cannot 
bring  the-  clouds  farther  nortliAvard  than  this  village*  i 
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Nile,  tlie  reafon  of  wliich  Mr  Bruce,  great  reafon,  fup- 
pofes,  to  be  the  want  of  mountains  to  the  northward. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  obferves,  that  the 
tropicai  rains  flop  at  the  latitude  of  14®  inftead  of  16^ 
in  the  weftern  part  of  the  continent.  All  this  time, 
however,  they  continue  violent  in  Abyffinia ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  June  the  rivers  are  all  full,  and  con¬ 
tinue  fo  while  the  fun  remains  ftationary  in  the  tropic  of 
Cancer. 

This  exceffive  rain,  which  would  fweep  off  the  whole 
foil  of  Egypt  into  the  fea  were  it  to  continue  with¬ 
out  intermifiion,  begins  to  abate  as  the  fun  turns  fouth- 
ward  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  zenith  of  each  place, 
on  his  pafiage  towards  that  quarter,  they  ceafe  entire¬ 
ly  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  be  dif- 
covered  than  that  of  their  coming  on  when  he  arrives 
at  the  Zenith  in  his  pafifage  northward.  Be  the  rea¬ 
fon  wffiat  it  will,  however,  the  fa<^  is  certain  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  time  of  the  rains  ceafing  is  exadl  to  a 
lingle  day  5  infomuch,  that  on  the  25th  of  September 
the  Nile  is  generally  found  to  be  at  its  higheft  at  Cairo, 
and  begins  to  diminiffi  every  day  after.  Immediately 
after  the  fun  has  palled  the  line,  he  begins  the  rainy 
feafon  to  the  fouthward  ;  the  rains  conftantly  coming  on 
with  violence  as  he  approaches  the  zenith  of  each  place  5 
but  the  inundation  is  now  promoted  in  a  different  man¬ 
lier,  according  to  the  difference  of  circumffances  in  the 
fftuation  of  the  places.  From  about  6°  S.  Lat.  a  chain 
of  high  mountains  runs  all  the  ivay  along  the  middle  of 
the  continent  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in- 
terfe6ls  the  fouthern  part  of  the  peninfula  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  Nile  does  the  northern.  A  ftrong 
wind  from  the  fouth.  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  the  con- 
denfed  vapours,  daffies  them  againft  the  cold  fumraits  of 
this  ridge  of  mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers,  which 
efcape  in  the  direftion  eillier  of  caff;  or  weft  as  the  level 
prefents  itfelf.  If  this  is  towards  the  w^eft,  they  fall 
down  the  fidcs  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
if  on  the  eaft  into  the  Indian  ocean.— The  clouds 
(fays  Mr  Bruce),  drawn  by  the  violent  a6lion  of  the 
fun,  are  condenfed,  then  broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the 
top  of  this  high  ridge,  and  fwcll  every  river  5  while  a 
wind  from  the  ocean  on  the  eaft  blows  like  a  monfoon, 
up  each  of  thefe  ftrearas,  in  a  dire^lion  contrary  to  their 
current  during  the  whole  time  of  the  inundation  ;  and 
this  enables  boats  to  afeend  into  the  weftern  parts  of  So- 
fala,  and  the  interior  country,  to  the  mountains  where 
lies  the  gold.  The  fame  cffefl:,  from  the  fame  caufe,  is 
produced  on  the  weftern  fide  towards  the  Atlantic ;  the 
high  ridge  of  mountains  being  placed  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  weft  and  eaft,  is  at  once  the  fourcc  of 
their  riches,  and  of  thofe  rivers  which  condu61  to  the 
treafures,  which  would  be  otherwife  inacceffible,  in  the 
caftern  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Benin,  Congo,  and  An- 
gola. 

“  There  are  three  remarkable  appearances  attending 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  Every  morning  in  Abyfli- 
nia  is  clear,  and  the  fun  ffiines.  About  nine,  a  fmall 
cloud  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  eaft, 
whirling  violently  round  as  if  upon  an  axis  ^  but  arri¬ 


ved  near  the  zenith,  it  firft  abates  its  motion,  then  lofes  Nile, 
its  form,  and  extends  itfelf  greatly,  and  feems  to  call 
up  vapours  from  all  the  oppofitc  quarters.  Thefe  clouds 
having  attained  nearly  the  fame  height,  ruffi  againft  each 
other  with  great  violence,  and  put  me  always  in  mind 
of  Eliftia  foretelling  rain  on  Mount  Carmel.  The  air, 
impelled  before  the  heavieft  mafs,  or  fwifteft  mover, 
makes  an  impreffion  of  its  form  on  the  colleftion  of 
clouds  oppofite  j  and  the  moment  it  has  taken  poffeffion 
of  the  fpace  made  to  receive  it,  the  moft  violent  thun¬ 
der  poffible  to  be  conceived  Inftantly  follows,  with  rain  v- 
after  fome  hours  the  fley  again  clears,  with  a  wind  at 
north  :  and  it  is  always  difagreeably  cold  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  below  63^. 

“  The  fecond  thing  remarkable  is  the  variation  of  the 
thermometer.  When  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthern  tropic, 

36°  diftant  from  the  zenith  of  Gondar,  it  is  feldom  louv¬ 
er  than  72^  j  but  it  falls  to  60°,  and  63^,  when  the 
fun  is  immediately  vertical  ;  fo  happily  does  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain  compenfate  the  heat  of  a  too  fcorching 
fun. 

“  The  third  is  that  remarkable  ftop  in  the  extent  of 
the  rain  northward,  when  the  fun  that  has  conduced 
the  vapours  from  the  line,  and  ftiould  feem  now  more 
than  ever  to  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  them,  is  here  over¬ 
ruled  fuddenly  ;  till,  on  his  return  to  Gcrri,  again  it  re¬ 
fumes  the  abfolute  command  over  the  rain,  and  rccon- 
du6ls  it  to  the  line,  to  furniffi  diftant  deluges  to  the 
fouth  w'ard.” 

With  regard  to  the  Nile  itfelf,  it  has  been  faid  that 
the  quantity  of  earth  brought  dowm  by  it  from  Abyffi- 
nia  is  fo  great,  that  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  is  produ¬ 
ced  from  it.  This  queftion,  however,  is  difeuffed  under 
the  article  Egypt,  where  it  is  ftiown  that  this  cannot 
poffibly  be  the  cafe. — Among  other  authorities  there 
quoted  w^as  that  of  Mr  Volney,  who  ftrenuoufly  argues 
againft  the  opinion  of  Mr  Savary  and  others,  who  have 
maintained  that  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  Not- 
w'ithftanding  this,  however,  ^ve  find  him  afferting  that 
the  foil  of  Egypt  has  undoubtedly  been  augmented  by 
the  Nile,  In  which  cafe  it  is  not  unrcafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  has  been  produced  by  It  altogether. — “  The 
reader  (fays  he)  will  conclude,  doubtlefs,  from  wdiat  I 
have  faid,  that  writers  have  flattered  themfelves  too 
much  in  fuppofing  they  could  fix  the  precife  limits  of 
the  enlargement  and  rife  of  the  Delta.  But,  though  I 
W'ould  reje(ft  all  illufory  circumftanees,  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  fa61:  to  be  well  founded  y  it  is  plain  from 
reafon,  and  an  examination  of  the  country.  The  rife 
of  the  ground  appears  to  me  demonftrated  by  an  obfer- 
vation  on  which  little  ftrefs  has  been  laid.  In  going 
from  Rofetta  to  Cairo,  v/hen  the  waters  are  low,  as  in 
the  month  of  March,  we  may  remark,  as  "we  go  up  the 
river,  that  the  ffiore  rifes  gradually  above  the  water  5  fo 
that  if  overflowed  t^vo  feet  at  Rofetta,  it  overflov/s  from 
three  to  four  at  Faona,  and  upwards  of  twelve  at  Cairo 
(a).  Now  by  reafoning  from  this  fa61,  we  may  deduce 
the  proof  of  an  inereafe  by  fediment  *,  for  tbe  layer  of 
mud  being  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fficets 
of  water  by  which  it  is  depofited,  muft  be  more  or  lefs 

confiderable 


(a)  “It  would  be  curious  to  afeertain  in  what  proportion  it  continues  up  to  Afouan.  Some  Copts,  whom  I 
have  interrogated  on  the  fubjeft,  affured  me  that  it  was  much  higher  through  all  the  Said  than  at  Cairo.” 
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Nile,  confiderable  as  thefe  are  of  a  greater  or  lefs  depth  5  and 

— ^ve  have  feen  that  the  like  gradation  is  obfervable  from 
Afouan  to  the  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  incrcafe  of  the  Delta  ma- 
nifefts  itfelf  in  a  flriking  manner,  by  the  form  of  Egypt 
along  the  Mediterranean.  When  we  coniider  its  figure 
on  the  map,  we  perceive  that  the  country  which  is  in 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  evidently  formed  of  foreign 
materials,  has  aiTumed  a  femicircular  (liape,  and  that  the 
fhores  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  on  each  fide,  have  a  direc¬ 
tion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Delta  j  which  manlfeftly 
difcovers  that  this  country  was  formerly  a  gulf,  that  in 
time  has  been  filled  up. 

“  This  accumulation  is  common  to  all  rivers,  and  is 
accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  :  the  rain  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  fnow  defeending  from  the  mountains  into 
the  valleys,  hurry  Ineeffantly  along  with  them  the 
earth  they  waQi  away  in  their  defeent.  The  heavier 
parts,  fuch  as  pebbles  and  fands,  foon  flop,  unlefs  for¬ 
ced  along  by  a  rapid  current.  But  Avhen  the  waters 
meet  only  with  a  fine  and  light  earth,  they  carry  away 
large  quantities  with  the  greateft  facility.  The  Nile, 
meeting  with  fuch  a  kind  of  earth  in  Abyfiinia  and 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  its  waters  are  loaded  and 
its  bed  filled  with  it  j  nay,  it  is  frequently  fo  embar- 
rafled  wdth  this  fediment  as  to  be  ftraitened  in  its 
courfe.  But  when  the  inundation  reftores  to  it  its 
natural  energy,  it  drives  the  mud  that  has  accumu¬ 
lated  towards  the  fea,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  brings 
down  more  for  the  enfuing  feafon  ^  and  this,  arrived 
at  its  mouth,  heaps  up,  and  forms  flioals,  where  the 
declivity  does  not  allow  fufficient  a<5lion  to  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  where  the  fea  produces  an  equilibrium  of 
refiftance.  The  ft  agnation  which  follows  occafions 
the  grofler  particles,  which  till  then  had  floated,  to 
link  'j  and  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in  thofe 
places  where  there  is  leaft  motion,  as  to^vards  the 
fhores,  till  the  fides  become  gradually  enriched  by  the 
fpoils  of  the  upper  country  and  of  the  Delta  itfelf ; 
for  if  the  Nile  takes  from  Abyftinia  to  give  to  the 
Thebais,  it  likewlfe  takes  from  the  Thebais  to  give 
to  the  Delta,  and  from  the  Delta  to  carry  to  the  fea. 
Wherever  its  waters  have  a  current,  it  defpolls  the 
fame  territory  that  it  enriches.  As  we  afeend  towards 
Cairo,  when  the  river  is  low,  we  may  obferve  the  banks 
worn  fteep  on  each  fide  and  crumbling  in  large  flakes. 
The  Nile,  which  undermines  them,  depriving  their 
light  earth  of  fupport,  it  falls  into  the  bed  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  •y  for  when  the  water  is  high,  the  earth  imbibes  it ; 
and  when  the  fun  and  drought  return,  it  cracks  and 
moulders  away  in  great  flakes,  which  are  hurried  along 
by  the  Nile.” 

Thus  does  Mr  Volney  argue  for  the  increafe  of  the 
Delta  in  the  very  fame  manner  that  others  have  ar¬ 
gued  for  the  produ61ion  of  the  whole  country  of 
Egypt  y  an  opinion  which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  refute. 
Under  the  article  Egypt,  however,  it  is  fhown  that  the 
Nile  does  not  bring  down  any  quantity  of  mud  fufficient 
for  the  purpofes  afligned  5  and  ^vith  regard  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  drawn  from  the  fliallownefs  of  the  inundation 
when  near  the  fea,  this  does  not  }j*ove  any  rife  of  the 
land  5  but  as  Mr  Rennel  has  judicK)ufly  obferved  in  his 
remarks  on  the  inundation  of  the  Ganges,  arifes  from  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  itfelf.  The  reafon,  in  fhort,  is 
this ;  1  he  furface  of  the  fea  is  the  lo'weft  point  to  "which 
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the  waters  of  every  inundation  have  a  tendency ;  and 
when  they  arrive  there,  they  fpread  themfelves  over  it 
with  more  eafe  than  anywhere  elfe,  becaufe  they  meet 
with  lefs  refinance.  Their  motion,  however,  by  reafon 
of  the  fmall  declivity,  is  lefs  fwift  than  that  of  the 
waters  farther  up  the  river,  where  the  declivity  is  greater  •y 
’and  confequently  the  latter  being  fomewhat  impeded 
in  their  motion,  are  in  fome  degree  accumulated.  The 
furface  of  the  inundation,  therefore,  does  not  form  a 
perfectly  level  plain,  but  one  gradually  Hoping  from  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  towards  the  fea  5  fo  that 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  ocean  the  water  will 
always  be  deepeft,  even  if  we  fliould  fuppofe  the  whole 
country  to  be  perfectly  fmooth,  and  compofed  of  the 
moft  folid  materials. — This  theory  is  eafily  underftood 
from  obferving  a  quantity  of  water  running  along  a 
tvooden  fpout,  which  is  always  more  (hallow  at  the 
end  of  the  fpout  where  it  runs  off  than  at  the  others.-— 
With  regard  to  Mr  Volney ’3  other  arguments,  they 
are  without  doubt  contradi<5lory  ^  for  if,  as  he  fays, 
the  river  takes  from  Abyflinia  to  give  to  the  Thebais, 
from  Thebais  to  give  to  the  Delta,  and  from  Delta  to 
the  fea,  it  undoubtedly  follows,  that  it  gives  nothing  to 
any  part  of  the  land  -whatever,  but  that  altogether 
is  fwept  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which,  indeed, 
fome  very  trifling  quantities  excepted,  is  moft  probably 
the  cafe. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Pococke,  a  very  judi¬ 
cious  traveller,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  inunda¬ 
tion,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  run  red,  and  fometimes 
green  ^  and  while  they  remain  of  that  colour,  they  are 
unwholefome.  He  explains  this  phenomenon  by  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  inundation  at  firft  brings  away  that  red 
or  green  filth  which  may  be  about  the  lakes  where  it 
takes  its  rife ;  or  about  the  fources  of  the  fmall  rivers 
which  flow  into  it,  near  its  principal  fource  ;  “  for,  fays 
he,  although  there  is  fo  little  water  in  the  Nile  when  at 
loweft,  that  there  is  hardly  any  current  in  many  parts 
of  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  water  (hould 
ft  agnate  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to  become  green. 
After-^vards  the  water  begins  to  be  red  and  ft  ill  more 
turbid,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  wholefome.”  lliis  cir- 
cumftance  is  explained  by  Mr  Bruce  in  the  following 
manner  :  the  country  about  Narea  and  CafiPa,  where 
the  river  Abiad  takes  its  rife,  is  full  of  inimenfe  marfhes, 
where,  during  the  dry  feafon,  the  water  ft  agnates,  and 
becomes  Impregnated  with  every  kind  of  corrupted  mat¬ 
ter.  Thefe,  on  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  over¬ 
flow  into  the  river  Abiad,  which  takes  its  rife  there. 
The  overflowing  of  thefe  vaft  marfhes  firft  carries  the 
difcoloured  water  into  Egypt  j  after  which  follows  that 
of  the  great  lake  Tzana,  through  which  the  Nile  palTes  5 
which  having  been  ftagnated,  and  without  rain,  under  a 
fcorching  fun  for  fix  months,  joins  its  putrid  waters  to 
the  former.  In  Abyftinia  alfo,  there  are  very  few  ri¬ 
vers  that  run  after  November,  but  all  of  them  ft  and  in 
prodigious  pools,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  likewife 
turn  putrid,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
throw  ofif  their  ftagnant  water  into  the  Nile  *,  but  at 
laft,  the  rains  becoming  conftant,  all  this  putrid  matter 
is  carried  o(F,  and  the  fources  of  the  inundation  become 
fwcet  and  wholefome.  The  river  then  pafting  through 
the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  the  foil  of  which  is  this  red 
bole,  becomes  coloured  with  that  earth  j  and  a  mixture, 
along  with  the  moving  fands  of  the  deferts,  of  wdiich  it 
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receives  a  p^reat  quantity  when  raifoti  by  the  wind,  pre¬ 
cipitates  all  the  vifcous  and  putrid  matters  which  float 
in  the  w^aters*,  w  hence  Mr  Pocoche  judicioufly  obferves, 
that  the  Nile  is  not  wdiolefome  when  the  w^ater  is  clear 
and  green,  but  when  fo  red  and  turbid  that  it  ilains  the 
w'ater  of  the  Mediterranean, 

The  rains  in  Abyffinia,  which  ceafe  about  the  8th 
of  September,  generally  leave  a  fickly  feafon  in  the  low 
country  ;  but  the  difeafes  produced  by  thefe  rains  are  re¬ 
moved  by  others  wdiich  come  on  about  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  ceafe  about  the  8th  of  November.  On  thefe 
rains  depend  the  latter  crops  of  the  Abyflinians  *,  and  for 
thefe  the  Agows  pray  to  the  river,  or  the  genius  or 
fpirit  refiding  in  it.  In  Egypt,  how^ever,  the 
of  them  is  feldom  perceived  ;  but  in  fome  years  they 
prove  exceffive  ,*  and  it  has  been  obferved  that  the  Nile, 
after  it  has  fallen,  has  again  rifen  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  alarm  the  whole  country.  This  is  faid  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when  it  was  fuppofed  to 
prefage  the  extinftion  of  the  government  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  j  and  in  1737  it  w^as  like  wife  imagined  to  portend 
fome  dreadful  calamity. 

The  quantity  of  rain,  by  which  all  this  inundation 
is  occafioned,  varies  confiderably  in  different  years, 
at  leafl:  at  Gondar,  where  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  meafuring  it.  In  1770  it  amounted  to  351- 
inches  j  but  in  1771  it  amounted  to  no  lefs  than 
41,355  inches  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  8th  of 
September.  What  our  author  adds  concerning  the 
variation  of  the  rainy  months  feems  totally  irrecon¬ 
cilable  wdth  what  he  had  before  advanced  concerning 
the  extreme  regularity  of  the  natural  caufes  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produded.  “  In  1770  (fays  he) 
Auguft  w^as  the  rainy  month  ;  in  1771,  July.  When 
July  is  the  rainy  month,  the  rains  generally  ceafe  for 
fome  days  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  then  a 
prodigious  deal  falls  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month 
and  firft  week  of  September.  In  other  years  July  and 
Auguft  are  the  violent  rainy  months,  v?hile  June  is 
fair.  And  laftly,  in  others.  May,  June,  July,  Auguft, 
and  the  firft  week  of  September*”  If  this  is  the  cafe, 
what  becomes  of  the  regular  attraftion  of  the  clouds 
by  the  fun  as  he  advances  northwards ;  of  the  coming 
on  of  the  rains  when  he  arrives  at  the  -zenith  of  any 
place,  in  his  paffage  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and  of 
their  ceafing  when  he  comes  to  the  fame  point  in  his  re¬ 
turn  fouthward  ? 

Under  Abtssinia  we  have  mentioned  a  threat  ftf 
one  of  the  AbyfTinian  monarchs,  that  he  would  diredl 
the  courfe  of  the  Nile  and  prevent  it  from  fertilizing 
the  land  of  Egypt;  and  it  has  likewife  been  related, 
that  confiderable  progrefs  was  made  in  this  under¬ 
taking  by  another  emperor.  Mr  Bruce  has  beftow- 
ed  an  entire  chapter  on  the  fubjedl  ',  and  is  of  opiniofi, 
that  “  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  pofTible 
to  diminifli  or  divert  the  Courfe  of  the  Nile,  that  it 
ftiould  be  infiifficient  to  fertilize  the  country  of  Egypt; 
becaufe  the  Nile,  and  all  the  rivers  that  rutt  into  it, 
and  all  the  rains  that  fwell  thefe  rivers,  fall  in  a  coun¬ 
try  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  level  enough  to  divert 
many  of  the  rivers  into  the  Red  fea,  or  perhaps  ftill 
»eafier  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Ab^ad  till 
-it  meets  the  level  of  the  Niger,  or  pafs  through  the 
^'defert  into  the  Mediterranean.”  Alphonfo  Albuquerque 


is  fiiid  to  have  written  frequently  to  the  king  of  Por-  Kfle. 
tugal  to  fend  him  pioneers  from  IMadeira,  with  people 
accuiiomed  to  level  grounds,  and  prepare  them  for  fu- 
gar  canes  ;  by  whofe  afhftance  he  meant  to  turn  the 
Nile  into  the  Red  fea.  I'hi^*  undertaking,  however, 
if  it  really  had  been  projected,  was  never  aceompliflied ; 
nor  indeed  is  there  any  probability  that  ever  fuch  a  mad 
attempt  was  propofed.  Indeed,  tliough  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  a  poflibility  m  nature  of  aecompliftiing  it, 
yet  the  vaft  difliculty  of  turning  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
large  rivers  may  juftly  ftiginatize  it  as  impradicable  ; 
not  to  mention  the  obftaeles  which  muft  naturally  be 
fuggefted  from  the  apparent  inutility  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  thofe  which  would  arife  from  the  oppofition  of 
the  Egyptians. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  in  a  quotation  from 
the  reviewers,  that  Herodotus  w'as  informed  by  the 
facriftan  or  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  Minerva,  that 
one  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  run  north  and  the 
other  fouth.  This  is  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  Mr 
Bruce ;  who  gives  the  following  explanation  of  it. 

“  The  fecretary  was  probably  of  that  country  himfelf, 
and  feems  by  his  obfervation  to  have  knorvii  more  of  -it 
than  all  the  ancients  together.  In  fa<ft;  we  have  feen, 
that  between  13°  and  14®  north  latitude,  the  Nile, 
with  all  its  tributary  ftreams,  which  have  their  rife 
and  courfe  'within  the  tropical  rains,  falls  down  into 
the  flat  country  (the  kingdom  of  Sennaar),  which  is 
more  than  a  mile  lower  than  the  high  country  in  Abyf- 
finia  ;  and  thence,  with  a  little  inclination,  it  runs  into 
Egypt.  Again,  In  latitude  9^,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gin- 
giro,  the  Zebee  runs  fouth  or  fouth- eaft,  into  the  Inner 
Ethiopia,  as  do  alfo  many  other  rivers,  and,  as  I  have 
heard  from  the  natives  of  that  country,  empty  themfclves 
into  a  lake,  as  thofe  on  the  north  fide  of  the  line  do  into 
the  lake  Tzana,  thence  diftributing  their  waters  to  the 
eaft  and  weft.  Thefe  become  the  heads  of  great  rivers, 
that  run  through  the  interior  countries  of  Ethiopia  (cor- 
refponding  to  the  fea  coaft  of  Melinda  aiid  Mombaza) 
into  the  Indian  ocean  ;  whilft,  on  the  weftward,  they 
are  the  origin  of  the  vaft  ftreams  that  fall  into  the  At¬ 
lantic,  paffing  through  Benin  and  Congo,  fouthward  of 
the  river  Gambia  and  the  Sierra  Leona,  In  fliort,  the 
periodical  rains  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the 
line,  being  in  equal  quantity  with  thofe  that  fall  be¬ 
tween  the  line  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  the  land  of  Ethiopia  floped  equally  from  the 
line  fouthward  and  northward,  the  rains  that  fall  would 
go  the  one  half  north  and  the  other  half  fouth  ;  but  as 
the  ground  from  5®  north  declines  all  fouthw^ard,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  fouthward  muft  be 
equal  to  thofe  that  run  northward,  plus  the  rain  that 
foils  in  the  5®  north  latitude,  where  the  ground  begins 
to  ftope  to  thf  fouthward ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  is  at  leaft  one  of  the  reafons  why  there  are 
in  the  fouthern  continent  fo  m^ny  rivers  larger  than 
the  Nile,  that  run  both  itito  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
oceans.” 

From  this  account  given  to  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  by  fome  writers  on  geography,  that  the 
Nile  divides  itfclf  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
runs  northward  into  Egypt,  and  one  through  the 
country  of  the  Nogroes  weftward  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  opinion  was  firfl  broached  by  Pliny. — 

It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  wlm 
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iJe.  ur^es  in  fupport  of  it,  that  if  the  Nile  carried  down 
all  the  rains  which  fall  into  it  from  Abyiliiiia,  the 
people  of  Egypt  Avould  not  be  fafc  in  their  lioufes. 
But  to  this  Mr  Bruce  anfwers,  that  the  wafte  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  burning  deferts  through  which  the  Nile 
pafles  is  fo  great,  that  unlefs  it  was  fupplied  by  an¬ 
other  flream,  the  White  River,  equal  in  magnitude 
to  itfelf,  and  which,  rifing  in  a  country  of  perpetual 
rains,  is  thus  always  kept  full,  it  never  could  reach 
Egypt  at  all,  but  would  be  loft  in  the  fands,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  very  conliderable  rivers  in  A- 
frica.  “  The  rains  (fays  he)  are  colle(Red  by  the  four 
great  rivers  in  Abyflinia  ;  the  Mareb,  the  Bowiha, 
the  Tacazze,  and  the  Nile.  All  thefe  principal,  and 
their  tributary  ftrearas,  would,  however,  be  abforbed, 
nor  be  able  to  pafs  the  burning  deferts,  or  find  their 
way  into  Egypt,  were  it  not  for  the  W^hite  River, 
which  having  its  fource  in  a  country  of  almoft  perpe¬ 
tual  rains,  joins  to  it  a  never-failing  ftream  equal  to  the 
Nile  itfelf.” 

Wc  ftnll  conclude  this  article  with  fome  account 
of  the  Agows  who  inhabit  the  country  about  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
are  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  nations  in  Abyflinia, 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  4000  horfe  and  a 
great  number  of  foot  j  but  were  once  much  more 
powerful  than  they  are  now,  having  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  invafions  of  the  Galla.  'Fheir  province 
is  nowhere  more  than  60  miles  in  length,  or  than  30 
in  breadth  j  notwitliftanding  which  they  fupply  the 
capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  with  cattle, 
honey,  butter,  wax,  hides,  and  a  number  of  other  ne- 
ceffary  articles  whence  it  has  been  cuftomary  for  the 
Abyflinian  princes  to  exa6l  a  tribute  rather  than  mili¬ 
tary  fervice  from  them.  The  butter  is  kept  from  pu- 
trefa^lion  during  the  long  carriage,  by  mixing  it  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  a  root  fome  what  like  a  carrot,  which 
they  call  ntormoco.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  an¬ 
fwers  the  pnrp(jfe  pcrfe611y  well ;  which  in  that  climate 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  fait  could  do.  The  latter  is  be- 
fides  ufed  as  money  j  being  circulated  iiiftcad  of  filver 
coin,  and  ufed  as  change  for  gold.  Brides  paint  their 
feet,  hands,  and  nails,  with  this  root.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  feed  of  the  plant  was  brought  into  Europe 
by  Mr  Bruce. 

The  Agows  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the 
Shangalla  and  other  black  favages  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  \  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  country  for 
gold,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoccr(>s,  and  fome  fine  cot¬ 
ton.  The  barbarity  and  thievifli  difpofition  of  both 
nations,  however,  render  this  trade  much  inferior  to 
'what  it  might  be. 

In  their  religion  the  Agmvs  are  grofs  idolaters,  pay¬ 
ing  divine  honours  to  the  Nile,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved.  Mr  Bruce,  who  lodged  in  the  houfciof  the 
prieft  of  the  river,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  particulars  of  their  devotion.  He 
heard  him  addrefs  a  prayer  to  the  Nile,  in  which  he 
ftyled  it  the  “  Moft  High  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.”  In  this  prayer  he  petitioned  for  feafonable 
rain,  plenty  of  grafs,  and  the  prefervation  of  a  kind  of 
ferpents  *,  deprecating  thunder  very  pathetically.  The 
jnoft  fublime  and  lofty  titles  are  given  by  them  to  the 
fpirit  which  they  fuppofe  to  refide  in  the  river  Nile  ; 
calling  it  evcrlafting  God,  Liglit  of  the  World,  Eye  of 
VoL.  XV.  Part  L 
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the  World,  God  of  Peace,  their  Saviour,  and  Father  of  Nile* 
the  Univerfe.  _  _  , 

The  Agows  are  all  clothed  in  hides,  which  they  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Thefe 
hides  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  ftiirt  reaching  down  to 
their  feet,  and  tied  about  the  middle  wuth  a  kind  of  fafh 
or  girdle.  The  lower  part  of  it  rcfembles  a  large 
double  pe  tticoat,  one  fold  of  which  they  turn  back 
over  their  fliouldcrs,  faftenlng  it  Avith  a  broach  or  Ike  AV¬ 
er  acrofs  their  breaft  before,  and  the  married  Avonicn 
carry  their  children  in  it  behind.  The  younger  fort 
generally  go  naked.  I'lic  Avonien  are  marriageable  at 
nine  years  of  age,  though  they  commonly  do  not  marry 
till  eleven  j  and  they  continue  to  bear  children  till  30, 
and  fometimes  longer.  They  are  generally  thin  and  be- 
loAV  the  middle  fize,  as  Avell  as  the  men.  Barrennefs  is 
quite  unknoAVii  among  them. 

The  country  of  the  Agows  has  a  very  elevated  fitua- 
tion,  and  is  of  courfe  fo  temperate  that  the  heat  may 
eafily  be  borne,  though  little  more  than  10®  from  the 
equator.  The  people,  hoAvcA^er,  are  but  fliort  lived  ; 

Avhich  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  oppreifion  they  la¬ 
bour  under.  This,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  cxceflivc. 

“  Though  their  country  (fays  he)  abounds  Avith  all  the 
necelfariesof  life,  their  taxes,  tributes,  and  fervioes,  efpe- 
cially  at  prefent,  are  fo  multiplied  upon  them,  Avhilft 
their  ditlrefles  of  late  have  been  f)  great  and  frequent, 
that  they  are  only  the  manufacturers  of  the  commodities 
they  fell,  to  fatisfy  thefe  conftant  exorbitant  demands,  and 
cannot  enjoy  any  part  of  their  oAvn  produce  themfelves, 
but  live  in  penury  and  mifery  fcarctly  to  be  conceived. 

We  faAv  a  number  of  Avomen  Avrlnkled  and  fun-burnt  fo 
as  fcarcely  to  appear  human,  Avandcring  about  under  a 
burning  fun,  Avith  one  and  fometimes  tAvo  children  upon 
tlieir  backs ;  gathering  the  feeds  of  bent  grafs  to  make 
a  kind  of  bread.” 

NILOMETER,  or  Niloscoi^k,  an  inftrument  ufed 
among  the  ancients  to  meafure  the  height  of  the  Avater 
of  the  river  Nile  in  its  overflowings. 

The  word  comes  from  NsiAo?,  Nile  (and  that  from 
net  iiCAV  mud,”  or  as  fome  others  Avould  have  it, 

from  “  I  floAv,”  and  /Avj,  mud,”)  and 

“  meafure.”  The  Greeks  more  ordinarily  call  it,  Ne<- 

The  nilometer  is  faid,  by  fcA^eral  Arabian  Avriters,  to 
have  been  firft  fet  up,  for  this  purpofe,  by  .Tofeph  during 
his  regency  in  Egypt  ;  the  meaiiire  of  it  Avas  16  cubits, 
tliis  being  the  height  of  the  incrcafe  of  the  Nile,  Avliich 
wks  neceflary  to  the  fruitfulncfs  of  Egypt. 

From  the  meafure  of  this  column.  Dr  Cumberland  ^  ^  Scripture 
deduces  an  argument,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
and  Egyptian  cubits  were  of  the  fame  length.  J^/reSf  p.  18^ 

In  the  French  king’s  library  is  an  Arabic  treatlfe  on 
nilometers,  entitled  Nei/  Ji  alnal  a  I  Nil;  av  herein  are 
deferibed  all  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  from  the  firft 
year  of  the  Hegira  to  the  875th. 

Herodotus  mentions  a  column  ere6led  in  a  point 
of  the  ifland  Delta,  to  ferve  as  a  nilometer  5  and  there 
is  ftill  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  mofque  of  the  fame 
place. 

As  all  the  riches  of  Egypt  arife  from  the  inundation9 
of  the  Nile,  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  fupplicate  them  at 
the  hands  of  their  Serapis  ;  and  committed  the  moft 
execrable  crimes,  as  aflions,  forfooth,  of  religion,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  favour.  This  occafioned  Conftantine  exprefsly 
D  to 
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N’lorneter  to  prohibit  thefe  facrlfices,  &c.  and  to  order  the  iiilo- 
11  ^  meter  to  be  removed  into  the  church  j  -^vhereas,  till 

7  ^  that  time,  it  had  been  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Julian 

the  Apoftate  had  it  replaced  in  the  temple,  where  it 
continued  till  the  time  of  Theodofiifj  the  Great. 

The  following  is  Mr  Bruce’s  account  of  the  nilome- 
Bn/ce^s  ter.  “  On  the  point  f  of  the  iiland  Rhode,  between 
Travels^  Geeza  and  Cairo,  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  a 
round  tower  encloling  a  neat  well  or  cidern  lined  w  itli 
marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well  is  on  the  fame  level 
Tvith  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  which  has  free  accefs  to  it 
through  a  large  opening  like  an  embrafure.  In  the 
middle  of  the  v/ell  rifes  a  thin  column  of  eight  faces  of 
blue  and  white  marble  j  of  which  the  foot  is  on  the  fame 
plane  with  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This  pillar  is  di¬ 
vided  into  20  peeks,  of  22  inches  each.  Of  thefe  peeks 
the  twolowermoft  are  left,  without  any  divifion,  to  Hand 
for  the  quantity  of  fludge  'which  the  w’ater  depofits 
there.  Two  pecks  are  then  divided,  on  the  right  hand, 
into  24  digits  each  ;  then  on  the  left,  four  peeks  are 
divided  into  24  digits  j  then  on  the  right,  four  j  and  on 
the  left  another  four  :  again,  four  on  the  right,  which 
completes  the  number  of  18  peeks  from  the  fird  diviiion 
marked  on  the  pillar,  each  peek  being  22  inches.  Thus 
the  wdiole  marked  and  unmarked  amounts  to  fomething 
more  than  36  feet  Englilh.” 

On  tlie  night  of  St  Jlohn,  when,  by  the  falling  of  the 
dew,  they  perceive  the  rain  w'ater  from  Ethiopia  mixed 
with  the  Nile  at  Cairo,  they  begin  to  announce  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  river,  having  then  five  peeks  of  water 
marked  on  the  nilometer,  and  tw'o  unmarked  for  the 
dudge,  of  which  they  take  no  notice.  Their  fird  pro¬ 
clamation,  fuppofing  the  Nile  to  have  rifen  1 2  digits,  is 
1 2  from  6,  or  it  wants  i  2  digits  to  be  6  peeks.  When 
it  has  rifen  three  more,  it  is  nine  from  fix  j  and  fo  on, 
till  the  whole  iS  be  filled,  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
is  fit  for  cultivation.  Several  canals  are  then  opened, 
which  convey  the  water  into  the  defert,  and  hinder  any 
further  dagnation  on  the  fields.  There  is  indeed  a 
great  deal  of  more  water  to  come  from  Ethiopia  \  but 
w^ere  the  inundation  fuffered  to  go  on,  it  ^vould  not  drain 
foon  enough  to  fit  the  land  for  tillage  :  and  to  guard 
againd  this  mifthlef  is  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nilome- 
ter,  though  the  'Turkiili  government  makes  it  an  engine 
of  taxation.  From  time  immemorial  the  Egyptians 
paid,  as  tribute  to  the  king,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  •,  and  this  was  anciently  afeertained 
by  the  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  nilometer,  and  by 
the  menfuration  of  the  land  actually  overflowed.  But 
the  Saracen  government,  and  afterwards  the  Turkidi, 
has  taxed  the  people  by  the  elevation  alone  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  without  attending  to  its  courfe  over  the  country,  or 
the  extent  of  the  land  a(dually  overflowed  j  and  this 
tax  is  fometimes  cruelly  opprefTive. 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a  circle  obferved  on  certain 
rftcdals,  or  round  the  heads  of  fome  emperors  j  anfwering 
to  the  circles  of  light  drawn  round  the  images  of  faints. 

NIMEGUEN,  a  large,  handfome,  and  drongtown 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  capital  of  Dutch  Guelderland, 
with  a  citadel,  an  ancient  palace,  and  feveral  forts.  It 
is  noted  for  the  peace  concluded  there  in  1695.  It  has 
a  magnificent  townlioufe,  and  the  inhabitants  are  great¬ 
ly  given  to  trade.  It  is  feated  on  the  Vahal  or  Wahal, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe.  It  is  the  utmod 
eadern  boundary  of  the  Netherlands.  It  contains  tw'o 
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Dutch  churches,  a  Trench  Calvinid  and  a  Lutheran  ^  jnipguei\ 
church,  five  Popifli,  and  feveral  hofpitals.  It  was  once  H 
a  Hans  town  and  an  imperial  city.  It  w^as  once  the  ^ 

feat  of  government,  has  a  canal  to  Arnheim,  and  confi- 
derable  trade  to  fomc  parts  of  Germany  :  it  trades  alfo 
in  fine  beer  brewing,  fattening  of  Cattle,  and  exporting 
of  its  butter,  which  is  extremely  good,  into  all  the  o- 
ther  provinces.  It  was  taken  by  the  Trench  in  1794. 

It  is  in  E.  Long.  5.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.  jj. 

NIMET'UL AHrriiS,  a  kind  of  Turkifh  monks, 
fo  called  from  their  founder  Niinetulahi,  famous  for  hii 
do61rines  and  the  auderity  of  his  life'. 

NIMPO,  a  city  and  feaport  tow’n  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Chekiang.  It  is  feated  on  the  eadtrn  ica 
of  China,  over  againd  Japan.  It  is  a  city  of  tlm  fird 
rank,  and  dands  at  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers, 
which,  after  their  union,  form  a  ehannel  that  reaches  to 
the  fca,  and  is  deep  enough  to  bear  vefiels  of  200  tons 
burden.  The  walls  of  Nimpo  arc  5OCO  paces  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  are  built  with  freeitone.  There  are  five 
gates,  befides  two  water  gates  for  the  palTage  of  barks  in¬ 
to  the  city  j  a  tower  feveral  dories  high,  built  of  bricksj 
and  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  fadened  together  with  iron 
chains,  over  a  very  broad  canal.  The  city  is  command¬ 
ed  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  very  high  rock,  by  the  foot 
of  which  all  veflels  mud  neceflarily  pafs.  The  Chinefe 
merchants  of  Siam  and  Batavia  go  to  this  place  yearly 
to  buy  filks,  which  are  the  fined  in  the  empire.  T  hey 
have  alfo  a  great  trade  wdth  Japan,  it  being  but  two 
days  fail  from  hence  :  thither  they  carry  filks,  duffs,  fu- 
gar,  drugs,  and  wine  j  and  bring  back  copper,  gold, 
and  filver.  E.  Long.  122.  o.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

NIMROD,  the  fixth  fon  of  Cufh,  and  in  all  appear¬ 
ance  much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers :  for  Mofes 
m.entions  the  fons  of  Raamah,  his  fourth  brother,  before 
he  fpeaks  of  him.  .  What  the  facred  hidorian  fays  of 
him  is  diort  j  and  yet  he  fays  more  of  him  than  of  any 
other  of  the  poderity  of  Noah,  till  he  comes  to  Abra¬ 
ham.  He  tells  us,  that  “  Nimrod  began  to  be  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth  that  he  was  “  a  mighty  hunter  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,”  even  to  a  proverb  ^  and  that  “  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Ac- 
cad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.” 

From  this  account  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  drength  and  valour.  Some  reprefent 
him  as  a  giant;  all  confidcr  him  as  a  great  warrior.  It 
is  generally  thought,  that  by  the  words  a  miglitij  hunter^ 
is  to  be  underdood,  that  he  was  a  great  tyrant ;  but 
fome  of  the  rabbins  interpret  thofe  w^ords  favourably, 
faying  that  Nimrod  was  qualified  by  a  peculiar  dex¬ 
terity  and  drength  for  the  chafe,  and  that  he  offered  to 
God  the  game  which  he  took  ;  and  feveral  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  are  of  opinion,  that  this  paffage  is  not  to  be  un¬ 
derdood  of  his  tyrannical  oppredions,  or  of  hunting  of 
men,  but  of  beads.  It  mud  be  owned  that  the  phrafe 
before  the  Lord  may  be  taken  in  a  favourable  fenfe,  and 
as  a  commendation  of  a  perfon’s  good  qualities  ;  but  in 
this  place  the  generality  of  expofitors  underdand  It 
otherwife. 

Hunting  mud  have  been  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  times  jud  after  the  difperfion,  when 
all  countries  were  overrun  wdtli  wild  beads,  of  which  it 
was  neceffary  they  fhould  be  cleared,  in  order  to  make 
them  habitable  ;  and  therefore  nothing  feemed  more 
proper  to  procure  a  man  edeem  and  honour' in  thofe 
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Nimrod,  ages  tlian  his  being  an  expert  hunter.  By  that  exercife, 
we  are  told,  the  ancient  Pcrfians  fitted  their  kings  for 
war  and  government ;  and  hunting  is  ftill,  in  many 
countries,  confidered  as  one  part  of  a  royal  education. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fiiort  hiftory  of  Nimrod  which 
carries  the  leaft  air  of  reproach,  except  his  name,  which 
fignifies  a  rebel ;  and  that  is  the  circumflance  which 
feems  to  have  occafioned  the  injurious  opinions  which 
have  been  entertained  of  him  in  all  ages.  Commenta¬ 
tors,  being  prepolTelTed  in  general  that  the  curfe  of  Noah 
fell  upon  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  and  finding  this  prince 
ftiginatized  by  his  name,  have  interpreted  every  paflage 
relating  to  him  to  his  difadvantage.  They  reprefent 
him  as  a  rebel  againfi:  God,  in  perfuading  the  defeendants 
of  Noah  to  difobey  the  divine  command  to  difperfe,  and 
in  fetting  them  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  with  an 
impious  dofign  of  fcaling  heaven.  They  brand  him  as 
an  ambitious  ufurper,  and  aninfolentoppreflor  \  and  make 
him  the  author  of  the  adoration  of  fire,  of  idolatrous 
worfiiip  given  to  men,  and  the  fir  ft  perfecutor  on  the 
fcore  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  account 
him  a  virtuous  prince,  who,  far  from  advifing  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Babel,  left  the  country,  and  went  into  Aflyria, 
bccaufe  he  would  not  give  his  confent  to  that  project. 

Nimrod  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  firft 
king  after  the  flood ;  though  fonic  authors,  fuppofing  a 
plantation  or  difperfion  prior  to  that  of  Babel,  have 
made  kings  in  feveral  countries  before  his  time.  Miz- 
raim  is  thought,  by  many  who  contend  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  to  have  begun  his  reign 
mucli  earlier  than  Nimrod  \  and  others,  from  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Aflyria,  Babylonia, 
Syria,  and  Canaan,  affirm  thofe  countries  to  have  been 
peopled  before  the  confufion  of  tongues. 

The  four  cities  Mofes  gives  to  Nimrod  conftituted  a 
large  kingdom  in  thofe  early  times,  when  few  kings  had 
more  than  one  \  only  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  poflef- 
fions  might  at  firft  have  been  large,  and  afterwards  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  parcels  5  and  Nimrod  being  the  leader 
of  a  nation,  we  may  fuppofe  his  fiibjecls  fettled  within 
thofe  limits  :  whether  he  became  poflclTed  of  thofe  cities 
by  conqueft  or  otherwife,  does  not  appear  \  it  is  moft 
probable  he  did  not  build  Babel,  all  the  pofterity  of 
Noah  feeming  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  that 
affair  *,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  built  the  other  three, 
though  the  founding  of  them,  and  many  more,  with 
other  works,  are  attributed  to  him  by  fome  authors.  It 
may  feem  alfo  a  little  ftrangc,  that  Nimrod  ftiould  be 
preferred  to  the  regal  dignity,  and  enjoy  the  moft  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  the  earth  then  known,  rather  than  any 
other  of  the  elder  chiefs  or  heads  of  nations,  even  of  the 
branch  of  Ham.  Perhaps  it  was  conferred  on  him  for 
his  dexterity  in  hunting ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  did  not  af- 
fume  the  title  of  king  till  after  his  father  Cufti’s  death, 
who  might  have  been  fettled  there  before  him,  and  left 
him  the  fovereignty  ;  but  we  incline  to  think,  that  he 
feized  Shinar  from  the  defeendants  of  Shorn,  driving  out 
Aftiur,  who  from  thence  went  and  founded  Nineveh, 
and  other  cities  in  Aflyria. 

The  Scripture  docs  not  inform  us  when  Nimrod  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  :  Some  date  it  before  the  difperfion  5  but 
fuch  a  conje61urc  does  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the  Mofai- 
cal  hiftory  \  fi)r  before  the  difperfion  we  read  of  no  city 
but  Babel  5  nor  could  there  well  be  more,  while  all 
mankind  were  yet  in  a  body  together  \  but  when  Nim¬ 


rod  aflumed  the  regal  title,  there  feem  to  have  been  Nimrod 
other  cities )  a  circumftance  \vhich  fliows  it  was  a  good 

while  after  the  iifperfion.  The  learned  writers  of  the  ,  _ * 

Univerfal  Hiftory  place  the  beginning  of  his  reign  30 
years  from  that  event,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  ftiould  be 
placed  rather  later  than  earlier. 

Authors  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  find 
Nimrod  in  profane  hiftory  :  fome  have  imagined  him  to 
be  the  fame  with  Bel  us,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonifh 
empire ;  others  take  him  to  be  Ninus,  the  firft  Aflyrian 
monarch.  Some  believe  him  to  have  been  Evechous, 
the  firft  Chaldean  king  after  the  deluge  j  and  others 
perceive  a  great  refcmblance  between  him  and  Bacchus, 
both  in  a6lions  and  name.  Some  of  the  Mohammedan 
writers  fuppofe  Nimrod  to  have  been  Zohak,  a  Perfian 
king  of  the  firft  dynafty  :  others  contend  for  his  being 
Cay  Cans,  the  fecond  king  of  the  fecond  race  \  and 
fome  of  the  Jews  fay  he  is  the  fame  with  Amraphcl  the 
king  of  Shinar,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  in  thefe  conje(ftures,  nor  have  we  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  immediate  fuccelTors. 

The  Scripture  mentions  nothing  as  to  the  death  of 
Nimrod  j  but  authors  have  taken  care  that  fuch  an  ei- 
fentlal  circumftance  in  his  hiftory  ftiould  not  be  want¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  rabbins  pretend  he  was  flain  by 
Efau,  whom  they  make  his  contemporary.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  he  w^as  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tow  er  of 
Babel,  which  w^as  overthrown  by  tempeftuous  winds. 

Others  fay,  that  as  he  kd  an  army  againft  Abraham, 

God  fent  a  fquadron  of  gnats,  which  deftroyed  moft  of 
them,  and  particularly  Nimrod,  whole  brain  was  pier¬ 
ced  by  one  of  thofe  infe6ls. 

NINE,  thelaft  of  the  radical  numbers  or  cliara6lers  ) 
from  the  combination  of  which  any  definite  number, 
however  large,  may  be  produced.  “  It  is  obferved  by 
arithmeticians  (fays  Hume),  that  the  products  of  9 
compofe  ahvays  either  9  or  fome  lefler  produ6ls  of  9,  il 
you  add  together  all  the  characters  of  which  any  of  the 
former  produCls  is  compofed  :  thus  of  18,  27,  36,  which 
are  produCls  of  9,  you  make  9,  by  adding  i  to  8,  2  to 
7,  3  to  6.  Thus  369  is  a  produCl  alfo  of  9  *,  and  if 
you  add  3,  6,  and  9,  you  make  18,  a  lefler  produd  of 
9.”  See  Hume^s  Dialogues  on  Nat.  Relig.  p.  167,  168, 

&c.  2d.  edit. 

NINEVEH,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  capital  city 
of  Aflyria,  founded  by  Alhur  the  fon  of  Shem  (Gen. 

X.  II.)  j  or,  as  others  read  the  text,  by  Nimrod  the  fon 
of  Cufh. 

How^ever  this  be,  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  that  Nineveh 
was  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  the  moft  famous,  the  moft 
potent,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  exaClly  to  alTign  the  time  of  its  foundation  \  .but 
it  cannot  be  long  after  the  building  of  Babel.  It  was 
fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  'I’igris  •,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Jonas,  who  was  fent  thither  under  Jero¬ 
boam  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and,  as  Calmet  thinks,  under 
the  reign  of  Pul,  father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  AflTy- 
ria,  Nineveh  was  a  very  great  city,  its  eifeuit  being  three 
days  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.).  Dtfdorus  Siculus,  who  has 
given  us  the  dimenfions  of  it,  fays  it  w'as  480  ftadia  in 
circumference,  or  47  miles ;  and  that  it  was  furrounded 
with  lofty  walls  and  towers  j  the  former  being  200  feet 
in  height,  and  fo  very  broad  that  three  chariots  might 
drive  on  them  abreaft-,  and  the  latter  200  feet  in  height* 
and  1500  in  number  3  and  Strabo  allows  it  to  have  been 
D  z  much 
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Ninevcb,  xnuch  greater  than  Babylon.  Diodorus  Siculus  ^vas, 
certainly  miflaken,  or  rather  his  tvanfcribers, 
as  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiilory  think,  in  placing 
Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates,  tince  all  hiitorians  as  tvell 
as  geographers  who  fpeak  of  that  city,  tell  us  in  exprefs 
terms  that  it  itood  on  the  Tigris.  At  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
nah’s  niiffion  tliiiher,  it  was  fo  populous,  that  it  was  rec¬ 
koned  to  contain  more  than  fix  fcore  thoufand  perfons, 
who  could  not  didinguifh  their  right  hand  from  their 
left  (Jonah  iv.  ii.),  which  is  generally  explained  of 
young  children  that  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  ufe  of 
reafon  j  fo  that  upon  this  principle  it  is  computed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  then  above  6oo,oco 
perfons. 

Nineveh  was  taken  by  Arbaces  and  Bclehs,  in  the 
year  of  the  Avorld  3257,  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  taken  a  fecond 
time  by  Aftyages  and  Nabopolaffar  from  Chynaladanus 
king  of  Affyrla  in  the  year  3378.  After  this  time, 
Nineveh  no  more  recovered  its  former  fplendour.  It 
was  fo  entirely  ruined  in  the  time  of  Lucianus  Samofa- 
tenlis,  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  that  no 
iootdeps  of  it  could  be  found,  nor  fo  much  as  the  place 
where  it  Rood.  How^ever,  it  was  rebuilt  under  the  Per- 
lians,  and  deftroyed  again  by  the  Saracens  about  the 
feventh  age. 

Modern  travellers  fay  (a),  that  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  may  Rill  be  feen  on  the  eailern  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  oppofite  to  the  city  Moful  or  Mouful ;  (See 
Mousul).  Profane  hiRorians  tell  us,  that  Ninus  firR 
founded  Nineveh  5  but  the  Scripture  aflurcs  us,  that  it 
was  ARiur  or  Nimrod. 

The  facred  authors  make  frequent  mention  of  this 
city  j  and  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin  in  a 
very  particular  and  pathetic  manner. 

NINI  A,  or  Ninian,  commonly  called  St  Nmian^  a 
holy  man  among  the  ancient  Britons.  He  refided  at 
or  near  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  Leucopibia^  and  by 
Bede  Candida  Cafa  ;  but  the  EngliRi  and  Scotch  called 
it  Whitliorne.  We  mention  him,  becaufe  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firR  wdio  converted  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls 
to  the  ChriRian  faith  \  which  he  did  during  the  reign 
of  Theodofius  the  Younger.  Bede  informs  us,  that 
he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  in  a  Ryle 
unknown  to  the  Britons  of  that  time  5  and  adds,  that 
during  his  time  the  Saxons  held  this  province  (^Galie- 
vidia^  now  Ga/Iowap),  and  that,  as  in  confequence  of 
the  labours  of  this  faint  the  converts  to  ChriRianity 
increafed,  an  eplfcopal  fee  was  eRablifiied  there.  Dr 
Henry,  confidering  that  “  few  or  none  of  the  writings 


of  the  moR  ancient  fathers  of  the  BritiRi  church  are  Ninla 
now  extant,  and  fince  little  being  faid  of  them  by  ^.11 
their  cotemporaries,  we  can  know  little  of  their  per-  ,  Ninon, 
fonal  hi  Rory  and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition,” 
gives  a  Riort  account  of  fome  of  them.  Of  St  Ninian 
he  fays,  “  he  was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excel¬ 
lent  genius.  After  he  had  received  as  good  an  edu¬ 
cation  at  home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement,  and  fpent  feve- 
ral  years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  feat  of 
learning  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he  return¬ 
ed  into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  life  in  preaching  the  gofpel 
in  the  moR  uncultivated  parts  of  it,  with  equal  zeal  and 
fuecefs.” 

There  is  a  fmall  towm  called  St  Ninian,  about  a  mile 
fouth  of  Stirling.  Its  church  had  been  occupied  by  the 
rebels  in  1745  as  a  powder  magazine  j  who  on  their  re¬ 
turn  blew  it  up  in  Rich  haffc,  as  to  deRroy  fome  of  their 
own  people  and  about  fifteen  fpe61ators. 

NING-po-FOU,  called  by  the  Europeans  Liampo,  is 
an  excellent  port,  on  the  eaRern  coaR  of  China,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  Japan.  Eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  tliis 
place  is  an  ifland  called  Tcheou-chan,  where  the  EngliRi 
iiirR  landed  on  their  arrival  at  China. 

The  lilks  manufadlured  at  Ning-po  are  much  eReem- 
ed  in  foreign  countries,  elpecially  in  Japan,  where  the 
Chinefe  exchange  them  for  copper,  gold,  and  filver. 

This  city  has  four  others  under  its  jurifdi6fion,  befides 
a  great  number  of  fortrefl'es. 

NINON  L’Enclos,  a  celebrated  lady  In  the  court 
of  France,  w^as  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  l^aris  in 
the  year  1615;  but  rendered  herfelf  famous  by  her 
wit  and  gallantries.  Pier  mother  was  a  lady  of  exem¬ 
plary  piety  ;  but  her  father  early  infpired  her  wdth 
the  love  of  pleafure.  Having  loR  her  parents  at  14 
years  of  age,  and  finding  herfelf  miRrefs  of  her  own 
a£lions,  fhe  refolved  never  to  marry  :  Rie  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  10,000  livres  a- year  ;  and,  according  to  the 
lefibns  file  had  received  from  her  father,  drew  up  a 
plan  of  life  and  gallantry,  which  ftie  purfued  till  her 
death.  Never  delicate  wdth  refpe^I  to  the  number, 
but  always  in  the  choice,  of  her  pleafures,  flie  facrificed 
nothing  to  intereR  ;  but  loved  only  while  her  taRe  for 
it  continued  \  and  had  among  her  admirers  the  greateft 
lords  of  the  court.  But  notwithRanding  the  levity  of 
her  conduft,  file  had  many  virtues. —  She  was  conRant 
in  her  friendfliip,  faithful  to  what  are  called  the  lavos  of 
honour,  of  Rri6l  veracity,  difintereRed,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable  for  perfect  probity.  Women  of  the 
moR  refpeftable  chara<fters  were  proud  of  the  honour 
of  having  her  for  their  friend  3  at  her  houfe  was  an  af- 

femblage 


(a)  This  affertion,  how’ever,  is  far  from  feeming  probable  3  for  every  trace  of  it  feems  to  have  fo  totally  difap- 
peared,  even  fo  early  as  A,  D.  627,  that  the  vacant  fpace  afforded  a  fpacious  field  for  the  celebrated  battle  between 
the  emperor  Heraclius  and  the  Perfians.  There  are  few  things  in  ancient  hiRory  which  have  more  puzzled  the 
learned  world,  than  to  determine  the  fpot  ivhere  this  city  Rood.  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  that  fome  have  imagined  it 
Rood  near  Jonah’s  to^^b  3  others,  however,  place  it  at  another  place,  fome  hours  journey  up  the  Tigris.  Thefe 
different  opinions,  however,  feeni  perfeiRly  reconcileable  3  for  it  appears  at  leaR  probable,  that  ancient  Nineveh  took 
in  the  whole  of  the  ground  which  lies  betw^een  thefe  two  ruined  places.  Mr  Ives  adds,  that  “  what  confirms  this 
Conjefture  is,  that  much  of  this  ground  is  now  hilly,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  rubbifh  of  the  ancient  buildings. 
There  is  one  mount  of  200  or  300  yards  fquare,  which  Rands  fome  yards  north-eaR  of  Jonah’s  tomb,  whereon  it 
is  likely  a  fortification  once  Rood.  It  feems  to  have  been  made  by  nature,  or  perhaps  both  by  nature  and  art, 
for  fuch  an  ufe.”  .  * 
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Ninon  femblage  of  every  thing  mod  agreeable  in  the  city  and 
^.11  the  court*,  and  mothers  were  extremfely  defirous  of 
fending  their  fons  to  that  fehool  of  politenefs  and  good 
v'-—"  might  learn  fentiments  of  honour  and 

probity,  and  thofe  other  virtues,  that  render  men  ami¬ 
able  in  fociety.  But  the  illuftrious  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne  with  great  juiinefs  remarks  in  her  letters,  that  this 
fehool  was  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  Chriftian  vir¬ 
tues  j  becaufe  Ninon  L’Enclos  made  ufe  of  feducing 
maxims,  capable  of  depriving  the  mind  of  thofe  invalu¬ 
able  treafures.  Ninon  was  efteemed  beautiful  even  in 
old  age  *,  and  is  faid  to  have  infpired  violent  palTions  at 
80.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1705.  This  lady  had  feveral 
children  j  one  of  whom,  named  Chevalier  de  Villiers, 
excited  much  attention  by  the  tragical  manner  in  which 
he  ended  his  life.  He  became  in  love  with  Ninon, 
without  knowing  that  flie  was  his  mother  y  and  when 
he  difeovered  the  fecret  of  his  birth,  dabbed  himfelf 
in  a  fit  of  defpair.  There  have  been  publifhed  the  pre¬ 
tended  Letters  of  Ninon  L’Enclos  to  the  Marquis  de 
Sevigne. 

NINTH,  in  Majtc.  See  Interval. 

NINUS,  the  tirlt  king  of  the  Affyrians,  was,  it  is 
laid,  the  fon  of  Belus.  It  is  added,  that  he  enlarged 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  ;  conquered  Zoroalter  king  of 
the  Baftrians  j  married  Semiram  is  of  Afcalon  *,  fub- 
dued  almoft  all  Afia  ^  and  died  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  52  years,  about  1150  B.  C.  j  but  all  thefe  fads  are 
uncertain.  See  Semiramis. 

NIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  between  Naxi 
to  the  north,  Armago  to  the  eaft,  Santerino  to  the 
fouth,  and  Sikino  to  the  rveft,  and  is  about  35  miles 
in  eireumference.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
Homer’s  tomb,  which  they  pretend  is  in  this  iiland ; 
for  they  affirm  that  he  died  here  in  his  paffage  from 
Samos  to  Athens.  The  ifland  is  w^ell  cultivated,  and 
not  fo  fleej)  as  the  other  iflands,  and  the  wheat  'which 
it  produces  is  execellent  j  but  oil  and  wood  are  fcarce. 
It  is  fubjed  to  the  Turks.  E.  Long.  25.  35.  N.  Lat. 
3'5-  43-  . 

NIOBE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  according  to  the  fidions 
of  the  poets,  was  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of 
Amphion  king  of  Thebes  ;  by  whom  flie  had  feven  fons 
and  as  many  daughters.  Having  become  fo  proud  of 
her  fertility  and  high  birth,  as  to  prefer  herfelf  before 
Latona,  and  to  flight  the  faerifices  offered  up  by  the 
Theban  matrons  to  that  goddefs,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
the  children  of  Latona,  refented  this  contempt.  The 
former  flew  the  male  children  and  the  latter  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  upon  which  Niobe  was  flriick  dumb  with  grief, 
and  remained  without  fenfation.  Cicero  is  of  opinion, 
that  on  this  account  the  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  ftone. 

The  flory  of  Niobe  is  beautifully  related  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid.  That  poet  thus 
defcrlbes  her  transformation  into  ftone. 

Widow’d  and  childlefs,  lamentable  flate  ! 

A  doleful  fight,  among  the  dead  (he  fat  5 

Harden’d  with  woes,  a  flatue  of  defpair, 

To  ev’ry  breath  of  wind  unmov’d  her  hair  j 


Her  cheek  ftill  redd’ning,  but  its  colour  dead,  Nlob^. 

Faded  her  eyes,  and  fet  within  her  head.  v— -y— 

No  more  her  pliant  tongue  its  motion  keeps. 

But  flands  congeal’d  within  her  frozen  lips. 

Stagnate  and  dull,  wuthin  her  purple  veins, 

Its  current  flopp’d,  the  lifelefs  blood  remains. 

Her  feet  their  ulual  offices  refufe. 

Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  geftures  lofe  ; 

A<flion  and  life  from  every  part  are  gone, 

And  ev’n  her  entrails  turn  to  folid  ftone. 

Yet  flill  flic  weeps  ^  and  whirl’d  by  ftormy  winds, 

Borne  thro’  the  air,  her  native  country  finds  j 
There  fix’d,  flie  flands  upon  a  bleaky  hill  ; 

There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  eternal  tears  diftil. 

Niobe  in  this  flatue  is  reprefented  as  in  an  ecftaey 
of  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  offspring,  and  about  to  be 
converted  into  ftone  herfelf.  She  appears  as  if  de¬ 
prived  of  all  fenfation  by  the  exeefs  of  her  forrow,  and 
incapable  either  of  fhedding  tears  or  of  uttering  any 
lamentations,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Cieero  in  the 
third  book  of  his  I'ufeulan  Queflions.  With  her  right 
hand  flie  elafps  one  of  her  little  daughters,  who  throws 
herfelf  into  her  bofom  5  which  attitude  equally  ftiows 
the  ardent  affe£lion  of  the  mother,  and  expreffes  that 
natural  confidence  which  children  have  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  parent.  The  whole  is  executed  in  fuch 
a  wonderful  manner,  that  this,  with  the  other  ftatues 
of  her  children,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moft 
beautiful  works  of  antiquity  :  but  he  doubts  to  whom 
of  the  Grecian  artifls  he  ought  to  aferibe  the  honour 
of  them  (a).  We  have  no  certain  information  at  what 
period  this  celebrated  work  was  tranfported  from  Greece 
to  Rome,  nor  do  we  know  where  it  was  firfl  erefled. 
Flaminius  Vaeca  only  fays,  that  all  thefe  ftatues  were 
found  in  his  time  not  far  from  the  gate  of  St  John, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  placed  by  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  de  Medici 
near  Rome. — An  ingenious  and  entertaining  traveller 
(Dr  Moore),  fpeaking  of  the  flatue  of  Niobe,  fays, 

‘‘  Tfie  author  of  Niobe  has  had  the  judgment  not  to 
exhibit  all  the  diftrefs  which  he  might  have  placed  in 
her  countenance.  This  confummate  artift  was  afraid  of 
diflurbing  her  features  too  much,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  point  where  he  was  to  expe(R:  moft  fympathy  was 
there,  where  diftrefs  co-operated  with  beauty,  and  where 
our  pity  met  our  love.  Had  he  fought  it  one  flep  farther 
in  exprejftony  he  had  loft  it.” 

In  the  following  epigram  this  flatue  is  aferibed  to 
Praxiteles  : 

Ex  jtfcs  hi)  (TdvXiSoy,  "Ek  Ss 
ZcJTiv  U^ct^ireXYi^  u^ycta-xro. 

While  for  my  children’s  fate  1  vainly  mourn’d, 

The  angry  gods  to  maffy  ftone  me  turn’d  j 
Praxiteles  a  nobler  feat  has  done, 

He  made  me  live  again  from  being  ftone. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
4th  book  of  the  Anthology^  is  unknown.  Scaliger  the 
father,  in  his  Farrago  Fpigrammatumy  p.  172.  aferibes 
it  to  Callimachus,  but  this  appears  to  be  only  conjedure. 

Caelius 


(a)  Par  hi«fitatio  iatenapio  ApoUinis  Sofiani,  Niobem  cum  liberis  morientem,  Scopas  an  Praxiteles  fecerit 
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Cselms  Calcagninus  has  made  a  happy  tranflation  of  it 
into  Latin. 

Vivam  olim  in  lapidem  verterunt  numitia  ;  fed  me 

Praxiteles  vivam  reddidit  ex  lapide. 

And  perhaps  the  following  French  verfion  of  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  no  lefs  happy : 

De  vive  que  fetois^  les  Dieux 
Mdont  cJiangee  en  pierre  mafjive  ; 

Praxite/e  a  fait  beaucoup  rnieux, 

De  pieiTe  il  nda  feu  rendre  vive, 

NIPHON,  the  larged  of  the  Japan  iflands,  being 
600  miles  long  and  100  broad.  See  Japan. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  horfe’s  mouth,  two  in  the  upper,  and  two  in 
the  lower  jaw.  A  horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the 
fecond  and  third  year. 

NIPPLES,  in  Anatomy,  See  Mammae,  Anatomy 
Index. 

NIPPLE-WORT.  See  Lapsana,  BoTxVNY  Index- 

NISAN,  a  month  of  the  Hebrews,  anfw^ering  to  our 
March,  and  which  fometimes  takes  from  February  or 
April,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon.  It  was 
the  firfl  month  of  the  facred  year,  at  the  coming  out  of 
Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  2.),  and  it  was  the  feventh  month 
of  the  civil  year.  By  Mofes  it  is  called  Abib.  The 
name  Nifan  is  only  lince  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

On  the  firfl  day  of  this  month  the  Jews  faded  for 
the  death  of  the  ehildren  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  i,  2,  3.). 
On  the  tenth  day  was  eelebrated  a  fad  for  the  death 
of  Miriam  the  fider  of  Mofes  5  and  every  one  pro¬ 
vided  himfelf  with  a  lamb  for  the  pafTover.  On 
this  day  the  Ifraelites  paded  over  Jordan  under  the 
conduct  of  Joduia  (iv.  19.).  On  the  fourteenth  day 
in  the  evening  they  faerifieed  the  pafcal  lamb  ^  and 
the  day  following,  being  the  fifteenth,  was  held  the 
folemn  pafTover  (Exod.  xii.  x8.  8vC.).  The  dxteenth 
they  offered  the  dieaf  of  the  ears  of  barley  as  the  fird 
fruits  of  the  harved  of  that  year  (Levit.  xxiii.  9.  &.C.). 
The  twenty -fird  was  the  o6lave  of  the  pafTover,  which 
•was  folemnized  with  particular  ceremonies.  The  tw'enty- 
dxth  the  Jews  faded  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jodiua. 
On  this  day  they  began  their  prayers  to  obtain  the  rains 
of  the  fpring.  On  the  twenty- ninth  they  called  to 
mind  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

NISI  PRius,  in  Law,  a  judicial  writ  which  lies  in 
cafes  where  the  jury  being  impannellcd  and  returned 
before  the  judices  of  the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  re- 
queds  to  have  fuch  a  writ  for  the  eafe  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  the  trial  may  come  before  the  judices  in 
the  fame  county  on  their  coming  thither.  The  pur¬ 
port  of  a  writ  of  ni/i  prius  is,  that  the  fheriff  is  thereby 
commanded  to  bring  to  Wedminder  the  men  impan- 
nelled,  at  a  certain  day,  before  the  judices,  nif  prius 
jiifliciarii  domini  regis  ad  ajjifas  capiendas  venerintd"^ 

NISIBIS,  in  /indent  Geography,  a  city  both  very  an¬ 
cient,  very  noble,  and  of  very  confiderable  drength,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  didridl  called  Mygdonia,  in  the  north  of 
Mefopotamia,  towards  the  T  igris,  from  which  it  is  di- 
dant  two  days  journey.  Some  aferibe  its  origin  to 
Nimrod,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Acliad  of  Mofes.  The 
Macedonians  call  it  Antiocliia  of  Mygdonia  (Plutarch)  ; 
dtuated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mafius  (Strabo).  It  was 


the  Roman  bulwark  againd  the  Parthiansand  Perfians.  Kifibb, 
It  fudained  three  memorable  fieges  againd  the  power  Nifraes. 
of  Sapor,  A.  D.  338,  346,  and  350  *,  but  the  emperor 
Jovianus,  by  an  ignominious  peace,  delivered  it  up  to 
the  Perfians,  A.  I).  363.— A  colony  called  Septimia 

Nifbitana. - Another  Ni/ib:s,  of  Aria,  (Ptolemy) 

near  the  lake  Arias. 

Mr  Ives,  who  paffed  through  this  place  in  1758, 
tells  us,  that  “  it  looked  pretty  at  a  didance,  being 
feated  on  a  confiderable  eminence,  at  tlic  foot  of  which 
runs  a  river,  formtady  called  the  Mygdonius,  with  a  done 
bridge  of  eleven  arches  built  over  it.  Jud  by  the  ri¬ 
ver,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  hills  (for  the  town  is 
feated  on  two),  be  gin  the  ruins  of  a  once  more  fiourifli- 
ing  place,  which  reach  quite  up  to  the  prefent  town. 

From  every  part  of  this  place  the  mod  delightful  pro- 
fpe6ls  would  appear,  were  the  foil  but  properly  culti¬ 
vated  and  planted  j  but  indead  of  thofe  extenfive  woods 
of  fruit  trees,  which  Rawolf  fpeaks  of  as  growing  near 
the  town,  not  above  thirty  or  forty  draggling  trees  of 
any  kind  can  be  perceived  j  and  indead  of  that  great 
extent  of  arable  land  on  which  he  dwells  fo  much,  a 
very  inconfiderable  number  of  acres  are  now  remaining. 

The  town  itfelf  is  defpieable,  and  dreets  extremely 
narrow,  and  the  houfes,  even  thofe  which  are  of  done, 
are  mean.  It  differed  grievoully  by  the  famine  of  1757, 
lofing  almod  all  its  iiihabitants  either  by  death  or  de- 
fertion.  The  dreets  prefented  many  miferable  objedls, 
who  greedily  devoured  rinds  of  cucumbers,  and  every 
other  refufe  article  of  food  throw  n  out  into  the  highway. 

Here  the  price  of  bread  had  rifen  near  4000  per  cent, 
wuthinlhe  lad  14  years. 

NISMES,  an  ancient,  large,  and  fiouridiing  torvn  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Garde,  w’ith  a  bidiop’s  fee, 
and  an  academy.  The  manufaflurcs  of  cloth  both  of  gold 
and  filk,  and  of  duffs  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
ferge  of  Nifmes,  exceed  that  of  all  the  red  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  There  are  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity,  of 
which  the  amphitheatre  is  the  principal  built  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  maifon  quarree,  or  the  fquare  houfe,  is  a 
piece  of  architecture  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  one  of 
the  fined  in  the  Avorld.  The  temple  of  Diana  is  in  part 
gone  to  ruin.  It  w'as  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1417. 

The  inhabitants  w^ere  all  Calvinids  j  but  Louis  XIV. 
demolidied  their  church  in  1685,  and  built  a  cadle  to 
keep  them  in  awe.  It  is  feated  in  a  delightful  plain, 
abounding  in  wine,  oil,  game  and  cattle.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  venerable  relicks  of  Roman  antiquity  and 
grandeur,  which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  deferibe,  though 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  thefe  and  its  delightful  fitu- 
ation.  It  owxd  much  to  M.  de  Becdelicvre,  a  late 
bifhop  there  :  ‘‘  A  prelate  (fays  Mr-Townfend)  equally 
didinguiflicd  for  wfifdom,  benevolence,  and  piety  \  who, 
by  his  W'ifdomand  beneficence,  in  the  fpace  of  45  years, 
much  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Nifmes  ;  for,  having  found  only  20,000,  he  had  the 
hapninefs  before  his  death  of  feeing  50,000  rife  up  to 
call  him  bleffed.”  Mr  Wraxal  fays  “  it  is  an  ill  built 
place,  containing  in  itfelf  nothing  extraordinary  or  re¬ 
markable.”  A  hundred  fables  are  related  .concerning 
its  origin,  which  is  carried  into  times  anterior  by  many 
centuries  to  the  Roman  conqueds.  It  probably  does 
not  occupy  at  prefent  the  fourth  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  formerly  flood.  E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat, 

43.  51.  , 

NISROCH^ 
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Nifrcch  NTSROCH,  a  god  of  the  Aflyrrans.  Sennache- 
.  fib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  i(‘n.s  while  he  was  pay- 
Nitocris.  adoration  to  his  god  Nifroch  in  his  temple 

(2  Kings  xix.  370-  is  not  known  who  this  god  Nif- 
rocli  was.  The  Septuagint  calls  him  Mefrach,  Jofe- 
]>]ius  calls  him  Arallies.  '^^I'he  Hebrew  of  Tobit  pub- 
liflied  by  Mundcr  calls  him  Dagon.  I'lie  .Tews  have 
a  flrange  notion  conci  ruing  this  deity,  and  fancy  him 
to  have  been  a  plank  of  Noah’s  ark.  Some  think  the 
word  fignifies  a  dove  *,  and  others  underhand  by  it  an 
eagle.,  which  has  given  occafion  to  an  opinion,  that 
Jupiter  Belus,  from  whom  the  AfiTyrian  kings  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  derived,  was  worfhipped  by  them  under  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  and  called  Nifroch.  Our  poet  Mil- 
ton  gives  this  name  to  one  of  the  rebel  angels. 

- - In  the  aflembly  next  up  (lood 

Nifroch,  of  i^rincipaiities  the  prince. 

Far,  LoJ}^  book  vi.  447. 

NISSOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diadclp])ia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  3 2d  order,  Fapilionacece,  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

NITHSDALE,  Nithisdale,  or  Niddifdale,  a  dif- 
tridf  of  Dumfri(  sfhire  in  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Annandale.  It  is  a  large  and  meuntainous  trafl, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  river  Nid,  or  Nith,  which 
lifes  on  the  borders  of  Ayrfhire,  and  running  by  Sanquhar 
and  Dumfries,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Solway  frith. 
This  country  was  formerly  fhaded  tvith  noble  forefts, 
'which  are  now  almoft  deftroyed  j  fo  that  at  prefent,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  naked,  wild,  and  favage.  Yet  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  yield  lead,  and,  as  is  faid,  ftlver  and 
gold  ;  the  mountains  are  covered  wdth  flieep  and  black 
cattle  ;  and  here  are  ftill  fome  cOnftderable  remains  of 
tlie  ancient  woods,  particularly  that  of  Holy  wood,  three 
miles  from  Dumfries,  noted  for  a  handfome  church, 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  aneient  abbey  ;  and  alfo 
for  being  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  aftrologer,  hence 
called  Joannes  de  Sacro  Bofeo,  Mr  Pennant  calls  it 
a  beautiful  vale,  improved  in  appearance  by  the  bold 
curvatures  of  the  meandering  ftream,  and  for  fome 
fpace,  he  fays,  it  is  adorned  with  groves  and  gentlemen’s 
feats. 

NITOCRIS,  the  mother  of  Belfhazzar  f'whofe  fa¬ 
ther  was  Evil  Merodach  and  his  grandfather  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar),  was  a  \voman  of  extraordinary  abilities  ; 
llie  took  the  burden  of  all  public  affairs  upon  herfelf ; 
and,  while  her  fon  followed  his  pleafures,  did  all  that 
could  be  done  by  human  prudence  to  fuftain  the  tot¬ 
tering  empire.  She  perfedled  the  works  which  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  had  begun  for  the  defence  of  Babylon  ; 
mifed  ftrong  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
and  eaufed  a  wonderful  vault  to  be  made  under  it,  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  old  palace  to  the  new,  I2  feet  high  and 
15  wide  She  likewdfe  built  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  accorapliflied  feveral  other  works,  which 
'were  afterwards  aferibed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Philo- 
ftrates,  in  deferibing  this  bridge,  tells  us,  that  it  was 
built  by  a  queen,  who  was  a  native  of  Media ;  whence 
•^ve  may  conclude  this  illuftrious  queen  to  have  been 
by  birth  a  Mede.  Nitberis  is  faid  to  have  placed  her 
tomb  over  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  gates  of  the  city, 
with  an  infeription  to  the  following  effefi  : 

If  any  king  of  Babylon  after  me Jhall  be  in  difrefs 
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for  fnQney,^  he  may  open  this  fepulchre^  and  take  out  as  Niiocris 
much  as  may  ferve  him  ;  but  if  he  be  in  no  real  necejjity^  .  . 

let  him  forbear,,  or  he  Jhall  have  caufe  to  repent  of  his 
prefumption. 

This  monument  and  infeription  are  faid  to  have  re¬ 
mained  untouched  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who,  con- 
fidering  the  gate  "Was  ufelef^,  no  man  caring  to  pafs 
under  a  dead  body,  and  being  invited  by  the  hopes 
of  an  immenfe  treafure,  broke  it  open  ;  but,  inftead 
of  wdiat  he  fought,  i-i  faid  to  have  found  nothing  blit 
a  corpfe  j  and  another  infcriplion,  to  the  following 
efte<5l  : 

liadjl  thou  not  been  mojl  infntiably  avaricious  and 
greedy  of  the  mojl  fordid  gain,,  thou  voouldjl  never  have 
Violated  the  abode  of  the  dead, 

Nli^HRARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dodecandria  elafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  isdoubtful.  See  Botany 
Index, 

NITRE,  Saltpetre,  or  Nitrate  of  Fotajh,  See 
Chemistry,  N®  938,  etfeq. 

Calcareous  NiTRE,  See  LiME,  Nitrate  of  Chemis¬ 
try  Index, 

NITROUS,  any  thing  Impregnated  with  nitrous 
air. 

Nitrous  Air,  See  Azote,  Chemistry  Index, 

NIVELJ^E,  a  town  of  the  Auftrlan  Netherlands^ 
in  the  province  of  Brabant,  remarkable  for  its  abbey 
of  canonefles.  Here  is  a  maiiufa6Iure  of  cambrics, 
and  the  towm  enjoys  great  privileges.  The  abbey  juft; 
mentioned  is  inhabited  by  young  ladles  of  the  firfl 
quality,  who  are  not  confined  therein  as  in  nunneries, 
but  may  go  out  and  marry  wdienever  they  fee  conve¬ 
nient,  or  a  proper  match  oifers.  E.  Long.  4.  36.  N. 

Lat.  50.  35. 

NiVELLE  de  la  Chaujfee  (Peter  Claude),  a  comic 
poet,  born  in  Paris  ;  acquired  great  reputation  by  In¬ 
venting  a  new  kind  of  entertainnTent,  wLich  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Weeping  Comedy,  Inftead  of  Imitating  Arifto- 
])hanes,  Terence,  Moliere,  and  the  other  celebrated 
comic  poets  ivho  had  preceded  him  ;  and  inftead  of 
exciting  laughter  by  painting  the  difterent  ridiculous 
chara6Iers,  giving  ftrokes  of  liumour  and  abfurditles  in 
condufl  ;  he  applied  himfedf  to  reprefent  the  w^eak- 
nefles  of  the  heart,  and  to  touch  and  foften  It,  In 
this  manner  he  wrote  five  comedies  :  i.  La  fau[fe  An- 
tipatliie,  2,  Le  Prejuge  a  la  Mode ;  this  piece  met  with 
great  fuccefs.  3.  Melanide,  4.  Amour  pour  Amour ; 
and,  5,  DEcole  des  Meres,  He  ivas  received  into  the 
French  academy  In  1736  ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1754, 
at  63  years  of  age.  He  alfo  wTote  a  tragedy,  entitled, 
Maximianus  ;  and  an  epiftle  to  Clio,  an  Ingenious  di- 
dafllc  poem. 

NIVERNOIS,  an  Inland  province  of  France,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  lying  on  the  weft  fide  of  Burgundy, 
and  between  It,  Bourbonnois,  and  Barrl.  It  Is  pretty 
fertile  in  wdne,  fruit,  and  corn  ;  except  the  part  called 
Morvant,  ivhich  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  bar¬ 
ren.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  feveral  iron 
mines;  as  alfo  mines  of  pit  coal,  which  ferves  to  work 
their  forges.  This  province  Is  watered  by  a  great 
number  of  rivers  ;  of  'which  the  Allier,  the  Loire, 
and  the  Yonne,  are  navigable.  It  now  forms  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Nevers,  '^vhich  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  city. 

NIWEGAL,. 
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Xiwegal  NIWEGAL,  a  village  lying  on  tlie  coaft  in  Pem- 
Noah  l^J^okefhire^  South  Wales,  remarkable  only  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  an  immenfe  quantity  of  the  flumps  of  trees 
appearing  below  low  water  mark,  after  and  during  a 
dlorm  in  the  year  1590,  notwithflanding  the  country  all 
round  is  now  entirely  barren  of  ^vood. 

NIXAPA,  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  in  New 
Spain,  with  a  rich  convent  of  Dominicans,  'hhe  coun¬ 
try  about  it  abounds  in  cochineal,  indigo,  and  fugar. 
E.  Long.  97.  15.  N.  Lat.  16.  42. 

NIZAM  (fays  Gibbon),  one  of  the  mofl  illuflrious 
miniflers  of  the  eail,  was  honoured  by  the  caliph  as  an 
oracle  of  religion  and  fcience  j  he  was  trufled  by  the 
fultan  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  his  power  and  ju- 
jdiee.  After  an  adminiil ration  of  30  years,  the  fame  of 
the  vizier,  his  wealth,  and  even  his  fervices,  were  tranf- 
formed  into  crimes.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  in- 
fidious  arts  of  a  wmman  and  a  rival  *,  and  his  fall  w’as 
haflened  by  a  rafli  declaration,  that  liis  cap  and  ink 
horn,  the  badges  of  his  office,  were  conne6led  by  the 
divine  decree  with  the  throne  and  diadem  of  the  ful¬ 
tan.  At  the  age  of  93  years,  the  venerable  flatefman 
was^  difmifled  by  his  mafter,  accufed  by  liis  enemies, 
and  murdered  by  a  fanatic  :  the  laii  words  of  Nizam 
attefled  his  innocence,  and  the  remainder  of  Malek’s 
life  was  fhort  and  inglorious. 

NO,  (Jeremiah,  Ezekiel),  No-Ammox,  (Nahum) ; 
a  confiderable  city  of  Egypt,  thought  to  be  the  name 
of  an  idol  which  agrees  with  Jupiter  Amnion.  The 
■Septuaglnt  tranflatc  the  name  in  Ezekiel,  Diofpolts, 

the  city  of  Jupiter.”  Bochart  takes  it  to  be  Thebes  of 
Egypt*,  which,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  w’as 
called  Diof polls,  Jerome,  after  the  Chaldee  paraphraft 
Jonathan,  fuppofes  it  to  be  Alexandria,  named  by  way 
of  anticipation  *,  or  an  ancient  city  of  that  name  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  flood  on  the  fpot  where  Alexandria  was 
built. 

No-MaTi*s-LaniK  a  fpaee  between  the  after  part  of 
the  belfrey  and  the  fore  part  of  a  fhip’s  boat,  when  the 
faid  boat  is  flowed  upon  the  booms,  as  in  a  deep  -waife- 
cd  velTel.  Thefe  booms  are  laid  from  the  forecaflle 
nearly  to  the  quarter-deck,  wdiere  their  after  ends  are 
ufually  fuflained  by  a  frame  called  the  gallows^  'svhieh 
confifls  of  two  flrong  polls,  about  fix  feet  high,  Avith 
a  crofs  piece  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,  atlt^vart 
lliips,  and  ferving  to  fupport  the  ends  of  thofe  booms, 
mails,  and  yards,  which  lie  in  refer vc  to  fupply  the 
place  of  others  carried  away,  &.c.  The  fpaee  called 
^0-Man's  Land  is  ufed  to  contain  any  blocks,  ropes, 
tackles,  &c.  Avhich  may  be  neceffary  on  the  fore¬ 
caflle.  It  probably  derives  this  name  from  its  htua- 
tion,  as  being  neither  on  the  flarboard  nor  larboard  fide 
of  the  fliip,  nor  on  the  v^afle  or  hweeaflle  5  but,  being 
fituated  in  the  middle,  partakes  equally  of  all  tliofe 
places. 

NOAH,  or  Noe,  the  fon  of  Lamech,  was  born  in 
the  year  of  the  Avorld  1036.  Amidfl  the  general  cor¬ 
ruption  into  Avhieh  all  mankind  Avere  fallen  at  this 
time,  Noah  alone  Avas  found  to  be  jull  and  perfecl  in 
his  generation,  Avalking  Avitb  God  (Gen.  vi.  9.). 
This  extraordinary  perfon  having  therefore  found  fa¬ 
vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  God  feeing  that  all 
flefli  had  corrupted  tlieir  Avays,  told  Noah,  that  he  Avas 
refolved  to  deflroy  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  a  flood  of  Avaters  j  and  not  them  alone,  but  all  the 


beafls  of  the  earth,  and  every  creeping  thing,  as 
as  the  fowls  of  the  air  (Id,  ib,  7.^.  The  Lord  there¬ 
fore  dire6led  Noah,  as  a  means  of  preferving  him  and 
his  family  (for  lie  had  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  who  Avere  all  married  before  the  flood),  to 
build  an  ark  or  veflel  of  a  certain  form  and  fize  fitted 
to  that  end,  and  Avhich  might  befides  accommodate 
fuch  numbers  of  animals  of  all  forts,  that  Avere  liable 
to  perifli  in  the  flood,  as  Avould  be  fufficient  to  preferve 
the  feveral  fpeeies,  and  again  replenifli  the  earth  ;  to¬ 
gether  Avith  all  nccefiary  provifions  for  them  j  all  Avhich 
Noah  performed,  as  may  be  leen  more  particularly  un¬ 
der  the  article  Ark. 

In  the  year  of  the  Avorld  1656,  and  in  the  600th  year 
of  his  age,  Noah,  by  God’s  appointment,  entered  the 
ark,  together  Avith  his  Avife,  his  three  fons,  tlieir  Avives, 
and  all  the  animals  Avhich  God  caufed  to  come  to 
Noah  j  and  being  all  entered,  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
being  fliut  upon  the  outfide,  the  Avaters  of  the  deluge 
began  to  fall  upon  the  eartli,  and  increafed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  Avere  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops 
of  the  highefl  mountains,  and  continued  thus  upon  the 
earth  for  150  days*  fo  that  Avhatever  had  life  upoVi 
the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  was  deflroy ed,  except  fuch  as 
Averc  Avitli  Noah  in  the  ark.  But  the  Lord  remember¬ 
ing  jNoah,  fent  a  Avind  upon  the  earth,  Avhich  caufed 
the  waters  to  fubfidej  fo  that  upon  the  feventcenth  day 
of  the  feventh  month  the  ark  refted  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat  j  and  Noah  having  uncovered  the  roof  of  the 
ark,  and  obferving  the  earth  Avas  dry,  he  received  or¬ 
ders  from  the  Lord  to  come  out  of  it,  Avith  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  Averc  therein  ^  and  this  he  did  in  the  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  firft  year  of  his  age,  on  the  27th  day  of  the 
fleond  month.  But  the  hillory  of  the  deluge  is  more 
circumflantially  related  already  under  the  article  De- 


Noah. 


LUGE. 


Then  lie  offered  as  a  burnt  faerifiee  to  the  Lord  one 
of  all  the  pure  animals  that  Avere  in  the  ark  5  and  the 
Lord  accepted  his  faerifiee,  and  faid  to  him  that  he 
Avould  no  more  pour  oCit  his  curfe  upon  the  Avhole 
earth,  nor  any  more  deflroy  all  the  animals  as  he  had 
noAv  done.  He  gave  Noah  poAver  over  all  the  brute 
creation,  and  permitted  him  to  cat  of  them,  as  of  the 
herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth  :  except  only  the  blood, 
the  ufe  ofAvhich  God  did  not  alloAv  them.  He  bid  him 
increafe  and  multiply,  made  a  covenant  Avith  him,  and 
God  engaged  hirnfelf  to  fend  no  more  an  univerfal  de¬ 
luge  upon  the  earth  \  and  as  a  memorial  of  his  promife, 
he  fet  his  boAV  in  the  clouds,  to  be  as  a  pledge  of  the 
covenant  he  made  Avitli  Noah  (Gen.  ix.). 

Noah,  being  an  hulbandman,  began  noAV  to  cultivate 
the  Adne  )  and  having  made  wine  and  drank  thereof,  he 
unwarily  made  hirnfelf  drunk,  and  fell  afleepin  his  tent, 
and  happened  to  uncover  hirnfelf  in  an  indecent  pllure. 
Ham,  tlie  father  of  Canaan,  having  obferved  him  in 
this  condition,  made  hirnfelf  fport  AA*ith  him,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  his  two  brothers  Avith  it,  Avho  Avere  Avitliout. 
But  they,  inflead  of  making  it  a  matter  of  fport,  turnt  d 
aAvay  from  it,  and  going  backAvards  they  coA^ered 
their  father’s  nakednefs,  throwing  a  mantle  over 
lilm.  Noah  awaking,  and  knowing  Avhat  Ham  had 
done,  faid,  that  Canaan  1  the  fon  of  Ham  Ihould  be 
aceurfed,  that  he  fliould  be  a  Have  of  Haves  in  refpe<^ 
of  his  brethren.  It  is  thought  he  had  a  mind  to  fpare 
the  perfon  of  his  fun  Ham,  for  fear  the  curfe  might  light 

upon 
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upon  tlie  other  children  of  Ham,  who  had  no  part  In 
this  adtion.  He  curfed  Canaan  by  a  fpirlt  of  prophe¬ 
cy,  becaufe  the  Canaaiiites  his  defcendants  were  after 
this  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  Ifraelites.  Noah  added. 
Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Sliem,  be  bleifed,  and  let 
Canaan  be  the  fcrvant  of  Shem.  And  he  was  fo  in 
effedf,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Canaaiiites  fubdued  by  the 
Hebrews.  Ladly,  Noah  faid.  Let  God  extend  the 
poiTefTion  of  Japbeth  ;  let  Japheth  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  let  Canaan  be  his  fervaiit.  This  pro¬ 
phecy  had  its  accompliilimcnt,  when  the  Grecians,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  being  defeended  from  Japheth, 
made  a  eonqued  of  Aha,  which  was  the  portion  of 
Shem. 

But  Noah  lived  yet  after  the  deluge  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  j  and  the  wdiole  time  of  his  life  having 
been  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  he  died  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2006.  He  left  three  fans,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth,  of  whom  mention  is  made  under  their 
feveral  names  *,  and,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
he  divided  the  whole  world  amongft  them,  in  order  to 
repeople  it.  To  Shem  he  gave  Afia,  to  Ham  Africa, 
and  Europe  to  Japheth.  Some  will  have  it,  that  be- 
fides  thele  three  fons  he  had  feveral  others.  The 
fpurious  Berofus  gives  him  thirty,  called  Titans,  from 
the  name  of  their  mother  Titma.  They  pretend  that 
the  Teutons  or  Germans  arc  derived  from  a  fon  of 
Noah  called  Thuifeon.  The  falfe  Methodius  alfo 
makes  mention  of  Jonithus  or  Jonicus,  a  pretended  fon 
of  Noah. 

St  Peter  calls  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteoufiiefs 
(2  Peter  ii.  5.),  becaufe  before  the  deluge  he  was  in- 
ceflantly  preaching  and  declaring  to  men,  not  only  by 
his  difcoui'fes,  but  by  his  unblameablc  life,  and  by  the 
building  of  the  ark,  in  which  he  was  employed  fix 
fcore  years,  that  the  wratli  of  God  was  ready  to  pour 
upon  tliem.  But  his  preaching  had  no  efre<f}:,  fince 
when  the  deluge  came,  it  found  mankind  plunged  in 
their  former  enormities  (Matt.  xxiv.  37.). 

Several  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  the  Hea¬ 
thens  confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogyges,  the  god 
Coelus  or  Uranus,  Janus,  Proteus,  Prometheus,  &c, 
with  Noah.  The  wife  of  Noah  is  called  Noriah  by 
the  Gnoftics ;  and  the  fable  of  Deucalion  and  his 
'ivife  Pyrrha  is  manifellly  invented  from  the  hiftory  of 
Noah. 

The  Rabbins  pretend,  that  God  gave  Noah  and  his 
fons  (all  who  are  not  of  the  chofen  race  of  Abra¬ 
ham  they  call  Noachidee)  certain  general  precepts, 
tvhich  contain,  according  to  them,  the  natural  right 
which  is  common  to  all  men  indifferently,  and  the 
obfervation  of  v/hich  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  fave 
them.  After  the  law  of  Mofes,  the  Hebrc\vs  would 
not  fuffer  any  ffranger  to  dwell  in  their  country,  un- 
lefs  he  would  conform  to  the  precepts  of  the  NoaehidEe. 
In  war  they  put  to  death,  without  quarter,  all  that 
xv'ere  ignorant  of  them.  Thefe  precepts  are  feven  in 
number. 

The^;y?  dire£l:s,  that  obedience  be  paid  to  judges, 
magiftrates,  and  princes. 

By  the  fecoml,  the  worfiiip  of  falfe  gods,  fuperftition, 
and  facrilege,  are  abfolutely  forbidden. 

The  t/iird  forbids  curfing  the  name  of  God,  blaf. 
phemies,  and  falfe  oaths. 

The  fouri/i  forbids  all  inceffuous  and  unlawful  con- 
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jundlions,  as  fodomy,  beffiality,  and  crimes  agaiiifi;  na-  Noah 
ture.  II  , 

The  Jift/i  forbids  the  effufion  of  blood  of  all  forts  of , 
animals,  murder,  wounds,  and  mutilations. 

The  Jixt/i  forbids  thefts,  cheats,  lying,  &.c. 

The  feventh  forbids  to  eat  the  parts  of  an  animal  ffill 
alive,  as  was  pra^lifed  by  fome  Pagans. 

To  thefe  the  Rabbins  have  added  fome  others  j  but 
what  inclines  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  thefe  precepts 
is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Scripture,  or  in 
the  writings  of  Jofephus  or  Philo  \  and  that  none  of  the 
ancient  fathers  knew  any  thing  of  them. 

NOB,  a  facerdotal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
Ephraim.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  deffroyed,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be  feen 
not  far  from  Diofpolis.  When  David  was  driven  a^vay 
by  Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  and  alking  the  high  prieit 
Ahlinelech  for  fome  provifions  and  arms,  the  prieff 
gave  him  the  fliew  bread  which  had  been  lately  taken 
off  the  holy  table,  and  the  fword  of  Goliath.  Saul  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  this  by  Doeg,  caufed  all  the  prieffs  of 
Nob  to  be  flain,  and  the  city  to  be  deffroyed,  1  Sam. 
xxi.  xxii. 

NO  BAH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan.  It  took  the  name 
of  Nobah  from  an  Ifraelite  of  this  name  who  had  made 
a  conquefl  of  it,  (Numb,  xxxii.  42.).  Gideon  purfued 
the  Midianites  as  far  as  this  city,  (Judg.  viii.  2.).  Eu- 
febius  fays,  that  there  is  a  defolate  place  of  this  name 
about  eight  miles  from  Hefhbon  towards  the  fouth. 

But  this  could  not  be  the  Nubah  now  mentioned,  be¬ 
caufe  it  %vas  much  farther  to  the  north. 

NOBILIARY,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  hiftory  of  the  noble  families  of  a  nation 
or  province  :  fuch  are  Choriere’s  Nobiliary  of  Dau- 
pliine,  and  Caumartin’s  Nobiliary  of  Provence.  The 
Germans  are  faid  to  be  particularly  careful  of  their 
Nobiliarics,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their 
families. 

NOBILITY,  in  general,  fignifics  dignity,  grandeur, 
or  greatnefs  \  more  particularly,  it  fignifies  antiquity 
of  family,  joined  with  riches  ;  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  w'ord,  it  means  that  quality  or  dignity 
v/hich  raifes  a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  peafant  or  a 
commoner. 

At  a  time  when  the  public  mind  is  fo  much  agita¬ 
ted  on  this  fubjedl,  or  fubjedls  nearly  allied  to  it,  per¬ 
haps  the  lefs  that  is  faid  on  it  the  better.  We  ftiould 
therefore  (as  far  as  concerns  the  queftion  about  its  ex¬ 
pediency  in  civil  life,  or  the  contrary  )  moft  cheerfully^ 
pafs  it  over  in  filence,  did  we  not  efteem  it  our  duty 
to  give  our  readers  at  leaft  fome  idea  of  it,  and  were  it 
not  our  bufinefs  to  lay  before  them  a  few  of  thofe  argu-’ 
ments  which  of  late  have  been  fo  copioully  retailed  both 
for  and  againft  this  illuftrious  order  of  civil  fociety  : 
leaving  theiii,  however,  that  liberty  which  every  man 
unqueftionably  ought  to  be  allowed  of  judging  for  thcni- 
felves  as  they  fhall  fee  moft  proper. 

Whether  that  equality  of  rank  and  condition  which 
has  of  late  been  fo  loudly  contended  for  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  more  conducive 
to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  mankind,  may  in¬ 
deed  be  made  a  queftion  ^  but  it  is  a  queftion,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  which  cannot  receive  different  anfwers  from 
men  capable  of  reflecting  without  prejudice  and  par¬ 
tiality.  A  ft  ate  of  perfect  equality  can  fubfift  only 
E  among 
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NobiHty.  among  beings  poflefling  equal  talents  and  equal  vir- 
tues  'y  but  fuch  beings  are  not  men.  Were  all  man¬ 
kind  under  the  conflant  influenee  of  the  laws  of  vir¬ 
tue,  a  diftin^lion  of  ranks  would  be  unnecelfary  ;  but 
in  that  cafe  civil  government  itfelf  would  likewife  be 
unneceffary,  beeauic  men  would  have  attained  all  that 
perfedion  to  which  it  is  the  objed  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  as  ■well  as  of  religion  to  guide  them  :  every  man 
then  would  be  a  law  urUo  himfelf.  But  whilil:,  in  fo 
many  breafls,  the  felfilli  paflions  predominate  over 
ihofe  which  are  facial,  violence  mull  be  rellrained  by 
authority  ^  and  there  can  be  no  authority  without  a 
dillindion  of  ranks,  fuch  as  may  influence  the  public 
opinion. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Hume,  that  government  Is 
founded  only  on  opinion  j  and  that  this  opinion  is  of 
two  kinds,  opinion  of  intercfl,  and  opinion  of  right. 
When  a  people  are  perfuaded  that  it  is  tlieir  intereft 
to  fupport  the  government  under  which  they  live,  that 
government  miifl  be  very  liable.  But  among  the 
worthlefs  and  unthinking  part  of  the  community,  this 
perfuaficn  has  feldom  place.  All  men,  however,  have 
a  notion  of  rights — of  a  right  to  property  and  a  right 
to  power  :  and  when  the  majority  of  a  nation  conli- 
ders  a  certain  order  of  men  as  having  a  right  to  that 
eminence  in  which  they  are  placed,  this  opinion,  call 
it  prejudice  or  what  we  will,  contributes  much  to  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  There  are  many, 
however,  who  think  otherwife,  and  Imagine  that  the 
foclcty  in  wdiich  the  grcatefl  equality  prevails  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  the  moll  fecure.  Thefe  men  conceive  it  to  be 
the  bufinefs  of  a  good  government  to  dlllribute  as  equal¬ 
ly  as  pofTible  thole  ble flings  which  bounteous  nature  of¬ 
fers  to  all,”  It  may  readily  be  allowed  that  this  rea- 
foning  is  conclufive  •,  but  the  great  queflion  returns, 
“  Howy^^r  can  equality  prevail  in  a  fociety  which  is 
fecure  ?  and  what  is  pojjlble  to  be  done  in  the  equal 
diflributlon  of  the  blelTings  of  nature  ?”  Till  thefe 
queflions  be  anfwered,  we  gain  nothing  by  declaim¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  men  ;  and  the  an- 
fwers  which  have  fometimes  been  given  to  them  fup- 
pofe  a  degree  of  perfe^lion  in  human  nature,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  make  all  civil  inftitutions  uftiefs, 
as  well  as  the  reveries  of  thofe  reformers.  The  eoiidu6l 
of  the  democratic  flates  of  Pagan  antiquity,  together 
with  the  opprefTive  anarchy  and  fliameful  violences  which 
we  have  feen  and  flill  fee  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
will  be  confldered  by  many  as  a  full  and  fatisfadlory  an- 
Bver,  deduced  from  experience,  to  all  the  fchemes  of 
the  vifionary  theorlft  :  fuch  fa6ls  at  leaf!  render  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  order  of  nobility  a  matter  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  and  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe  who 
plead  for  it  are  difpofed  to  allow. 

It  is  an  opinion  not  uncommon,  and  at  leafl  plaufi- 
ble,  that  the  nobility  of  a  ’well  regulated  flate  is  the 
befl  fecurity  again  ft  monarchical  defpotifm  or  lawlefs 
ufurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  confufion  of  de¬ 
mocratic  infolence  on  the  other.  Self  intereft  is  the 
moft  powerful  principle  in  the  human  breaft  *,  and  it 
is  obvioufly  the  intereft  of  fuch  men  to  preferve  that 
balance  of  povfer  in  fociety  upon  w'hlch  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  their  order  depends.  Corrupted  as  the  pre- 
fent  age  confefledly  is,  a  very  recent  Inftance  could  be 
given,  in  which  the  Britifti  Houfe  of  Peers  refeued  at 


once  the  fovereign  and  the  people  from  the  threatened  Nobility, 
tyranny  of  a  fadlious  junto.  As  it  is  our  bufinefs,  ho\v-  -y'-— . 

ever,  to  exhibit  all  opinions  of  any  celebrity,  we  fliall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  ftiort  extradl  from  Hulaiu'e’s 
Critical  Hlilory  of  the  French  Nobility,  which  contains, 
in  few  but  forcible  -words,  fome  of  the  common  argu¬ 
ments  againft  this  diftIn(^lion  of  ranks. 

“  Nobility  (fays  he),  a  diilindlion  equally  Impo¬ 
litic  and  immoral,  and  w-orthy  of  the  times  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  of  rapine,  which  gave  it  birth,  is  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  that  part  of  the  nation  that  is  depriv¬ 
ed  of  it  y  and  as  equality  becomes  a  Jlimulus  towards 
diillndlion,  fo  on  the  other  hand  this  is  the  radical 
vice  of  a  government  and  the  fource  of  a  variety  of 
evils.  It  is  almoft  impoffible  that  there  fliouid  be  any 
uncommon  inftances  of  virtue  in  a  ftate,  when  recom- 
penfes  belong  exclufively  to  a  certain  clafs  of  fociety, 
and  w  hen  it  cofts  them  no  more  to  obtain  thefe  than 
the  trouble  of  being  born.  Amongft  this  lift  of  privi¬ 
leged  perfons,  virtues,  talents,  and  genius,  muft  of 
courfe  be  much  lefs  frequent  than  in  the  other  clafies, 
fince,  without  the  pofleflion  of  any  of  thefe  qualities, 
they  who  belong  to  it  are  ftill  honoured  and  rewarded. 

Thofe  Avho  profit  by  this  abfurd  fubverfion  of  principles, 
and  thofe  who  lofc  by  this  unj6ft  dlftribution  of  favours, 
which  feem  to  have  grown  into  a  right,  cannot  have 
any  other  than  falfe,  immoral,  and  pernicious  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  fueritP 

A  perfect  equality,  however,  in  rank  and  fortune 
has  feldom  been  contended  for,  except  by  the  moft 
ignorant  enthufiafts.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
it  could  pofTibly  exift.  The  more  moderate  and  ra¬ 
tional  reformers  have  acknowledged,  that  as  thefe  differ¬ 
ences  have  always  exifted  in  fome  -svay  or  other,  fo, 
from  the  infinite  variety  of  talents  and  attainments  in 
the  world,  we  have  reafon  to  expe6l  they  will  exift 
in  every  form  of  government  and  among  every  people. 

The  queflion,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this :  W  hether 
the  prefent  mode  of  diftindlion,  or  any  other  wfliich 
could  be  inftituted  in  its  ftead,  be  upon  the  whole  the 
beft  ?  That  the  prefent  is  not  perfedi,  or  wholly  with¬ 
out  faults,  few  will  be  fangulne  enough  to  contradidl ; 
and  a  wife  man  in  the  fober  hour  of  philofophical 
refledlioii  'will  fcarce  prefume  to  affert,  that  any  other 
feheme  which  human  ingenuity  can  plan  would  be 
wholly  without  imperfedlion,  or  altogether  free  from 
error.  The  cafe  is,  the  errors  of  our  own  fyftem  are 
prefent,  and  on  this  account  we  fee  and  feel  them  with 
peculiar  force :  the  other  plan  w’e  look  forward  to 
perhaps  in  too  fangulne  a  manner,  and  we  probably 
forget,  in  the  deliifive  heat  of  imaglnathin,  that  If  di- 
ftlndlion  depended  entirely  on  merit,  w^e  ftiould  fcarce 
find  a  fociety  of  men  fo  honeft,  or  fo  able,  as  ahvays 
to  reward  it  according  to  its  deferts  ;  or  if  this  were 
poflible,  as  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not, 
fuch  is  the  felf-partlality  of  the  generality  of  men, 
that  few  wmuld  think  he  w^re  dealt  juftly  by  If  he 
were  not  promoted  as  well  as  his  neighbour  ;  and  It 
is  clearly  impoffible  to  promote  every  one.  For  fuch 
reafons  then,  and  many  more  which  our  limits  oblige, 
us  to  omit,  many  think  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
with  them),  that  it  is  fafer  to  remain  as  we  arc,  as. 
we  know  the  evils  that  attend  our  fituation,  and  are 
ftill  able  to  bear  them,  rather  than  to  hazard  a  change,. 

which, 
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Nobility,  wliicli,  ^vitli  fome  benefits,  might  alfo  perhaps  Incrcafe 
the  troubles,  and  deflroy  many  of  the  pleafures  of  fo- 
eial  life. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amlfs  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  obfervations  from  that  molt  judi¬ 
cious  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  Mr  Jullice 
Blackitone,  on  this  Important  'fubje61. 

-  “  The  diilindliori  of  rank  and  lionours  (fays  he)  is 

CommenU  neeeflary  in  every  well-governed  Hate,  in  order  to 
reward  fueh  as  are  eminent  for  their  ferviees  to  the 
public,  in  a  manner  the  molt  defirable  to  individuals, 
and  yet  without  burden  to  the  eommunity  ;  exciting 
thereby  an  ambitious,  yet  laudable  ardour,  and  gene¬ 
rous  emulation,  in  others.  And  emulation,  or  vir¬ 
tuous  ambition,  is  a  fpring  of  adlion  wliich,  however 
dangerous  or  invidious  in  a  mere  republie  or  under  a 
defpotie  fway,  will  eertainly  be  attended  with  good 
eftevHs  under  a  free  monarchy  5  where,  without  deflroy- 
ing  its  exiflence,  its  exeefies  may  be  continually  re¬ 
trained  by  that  fuperior  power  from  which  all  ho¬ 
nour  is  derived.  Such  a  fpirit,  when  nationally  dif- 
fufed,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  community  j  it  fets 
all  the  wheels  of  government  in  motion,  Avhich,  under 
a  wife  regulator,  may  be .  direded  to  any  beneficial 
purpofe  \  and  thereby  every  individual  may  be  made 
fubfervient  to  the  publie  good,  while  he  principally 
means  to  promote  his  own  particular  views.  A  body 
of  nobility  is  alfo  more  peculiarly  necelTary  in  our 
mixed  and  compounded  conflitution,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people,  by 
forming  a  barrier  to  with  (land  the  encroachments  of 
both.  It  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  feale  of 
dignity,  which  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the  prince; 
rifing  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  foundation,  and 
dlmlnifhing  to  a  point  as  it  rlfes.  It  is  tliis  afeending 
and  contratling  proportion  that  adds  liability  to  any 
government ;  for  wlien  the  departure  is  fudden  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  we  may  pronounce  that  flate 
to  be  precarious.  The  nobility,  therefore,  are  the  pil¬ 
lars,  which  are  reared  from  among  the  people,  more 
immediately  to  fupport  the  throne  ;  and,  if  that  falls, 
they  mufl  alfo  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  Accordingly, 
when  in  the  17th  century  tlie  commons  had  determined 
to  extirpate  monarchy,  they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords 
to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous.  And  fince  titles  of  nobili¬ 
ty  are  thus  expedient  in  the  Hate,  it  is  alfo  expedient 
that  their  owners  fliould  form  an  independent  and  fe- 
parate  branch  of  the  legiflature.  If  they  were  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  like  them  had  only 
a  vote  In  ele6ling  reprefentatives,  their  privileges  would 
Toon  be  borne  down  and  overwhelmed  by  the  popular 
torrent,  wliieh  would  cfTcflually  level  all  diflin(HIons.  It 
IS  therefore  highly  necelTary  that  the  body  of  nobles 
Ihould  have  a  diliindl  aflembly,  didinfl  deliberations, 
and  dlllinfl  powers  from  the  commons.” — Thefe  re¬ 
marks,  at  a  time  like  the  prefent,  deferve  our  ferioas 
attention  ;  nor  do  we  luppofe  our  readers  will  be  dif- 
pleafed,  if  we  add  the  followingobfervations  on  the  fub- 
jeft  from  a  periodical  publication  of  long  Handing  and 
very  confiderable  merit. 

Birth  and  nobility  are  a  ftroiiger  obligation  to  vlr- 
tol.  xii.  tue  than  is  laid  upon  meaner  perfons,  A  vicious  or 
di {honourable  nobleman  is  in  efte(5l  perjured ;  for  his 
honour  is  his  oath. 

Under  the  patriarchal  fcheme,  and  at  the  f.rft  fet- 


ting  out  of  the  tribes,  the  heads  of  families  had  their  Nobiuty, 
particular  efeutcheons,  and  their  genealogies  recorded 
wdtii  the  utmoH  exadlnefs  :  Even  the  Ancient  of  Eays 
confirmed  this  ;  he  often  put  his  people  in  mind  of  the 
glory  and  virtues  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  hath  fet  a 
precedent  for  attainders,  by  vifiting  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

“  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe,  that  his  bleiTed  Soil 
chofe  his  followers  out  of  the  meanefl  of  the  people, 
becaufe  mechanics  ;  for  this  was  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  Jewifh  nobleman  :  Two  of  the  numberj 
being  his  kinfmen,  were  of  the  royal  houfe  of  David  ; 
one  was  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  another  of  the 
royal  family  of  Syria  ;  and  for  the  reH,  he  had  the  fame 
right  of  creation  as  his  Father  and  his  vicegerents,  of 
advancing  the  poor  to  honour,  and  of  exalting  the  lowly 
and  meek. 

“  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  great  regard 
to  nobility  ;  but  when  the  levelling  principle  obtained, 
and  the  people  (hared  poA^er  and  honour,  thofe  Hates 
Toon  dwindled  and  came  to  ruin.  And  in  prefent 
Rome,  great  refpe6l  is  paid  to  the  renowned  fami¬ 
lies  of  Colonna  and  Caefarini.  In  Venice,  the  notion 
of  nobility  Is  carried  fo  high  as  to  become  inconliHent 
with  a  republican  fcheme.  The  Spaniards  pay  more 
regard  to  their  old  nobles  than  to  their  old  Chrillians  ; 
and  the  French  are  but  little  behind  them.  What 
was  fald  of  the  duke  of  Montmorency  by  Henry  IV. 

“  That  he  was  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf,”  was, 
perhaps,  the  rcafon  why  the  lall  heir  of  fo  illuHrious  a 
family  was  cut  off,  to  make  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  the 
firH  in  France. — The  WelHi,  IriHi,  and  Polanders, 
are  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to  blood  and  pe¬ 
digree. 

‘‘  It  is  for  the  fake  of  the  meaneH  of  our  people,  that 
the  high  value  and  regard  for  (|uality  Hiould  be  kept 
up  ;  for  they  are  bed  governed  by  thofe  who  feeni  form¬ 
ed  for  power  :  the  robe  of  authority  fits  eafy  upon  them, 
and  fubmiifion  is  as  much  our  choice  as  our  duty  ;  but 
upHarts  prove  the  word  of  tyrants. 

“  The  ancient  legillators,  who  Hudied  human  nature, 
thought  it  advifeable,  for  the  better  government  of  Hates, 
that  the  people  Hiould  be  divided  into  the  noble  and 
the  common.  They  judged  it  fur  the  univerfal  good 
of  mankind,  that  the  valiant  and  the  wife  Hiould  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  red,  and  appointed  for  council  and 
command. 

“  To  this  I  take  it  that  the  IiiHitution  of  nobility 
is  owing  in  all  countries  ;  even  thofe  nations  which 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  fan)age^  diflinguifh  the  wife  and 
the  valiant,  obey  them,  as  counfellors  and  commanders, 
which  is  placing  them  in  the  rank  of  nobles. 

“  Some,  I  know,  look  upon  the  InHitution  of  nobi*. 
lity  to  be  one  of  the  groffeH  InipoHtions  upon  the  eom- 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind  ;  they  confine  it  indeed  to  he¬ 
reditary  nobility ;  they  allow,  that  thofe  who  liave 
done  the  commonwealth  any  lignal  ferviee  fhould  be 
diHInguiHied  with  honours,  but  it  feenis  an  abfurdity 
to  them  that  a  man  Hiould  be  born  a  leglHator,  as  if 
wifdora  or  a  knowledge  of  government  ran  in  the  blood. 

But  if  they  would  coiiHdcr  how  Hrong  t]ie  love  of  po- 
Herity  is  planted  in  human  nature,  they  muH:  allo%v 
that  nothing  can  be  a  Hronger  motive  to  great  and 
worthy  adlions,  than  the  notion  that  a  man’s  pofle- 
rity  will  reap  the  honour  and  profit  of  bis  labours. 

E  2  Befide?, 
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Nobility,  Bcfidcs,  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  men  born  to  honours 
and  a  high  fortune  may  be  bred  up  in  generous  fenti- 
ments,  and  formed  for  the  flation  they  are  to  fill  , 
that  they  niuft  be  llrangers  to  thofe  vicious  falfchoods 
and  corruptions  which  neceflity  firfl,  and  then  habit, 
puts  men  upon  pra^lifing,  whofe  lives  are  fpent  in 
])urfuit  of  their  fortunes.  I  will  own,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  advantages,  that  many  of  them  are  like 
roeks  whofe  heads  are  in  the  clouds,  but  are  fo  barren 
that  they  are  quite  incapable  of  producing  any  thing  j 
but  in  general,  were  their  minds  only  upon  a  levH 
with  thofe  of  other  men,  -we  fliould  expe6l  better  fruit 
from  them. 

“  As  authority  is  founded  In  opinion,  all  wife  com¬ 
monwealths  have  been  extremely  jealous  in  keeping 
up  the  honour  of  their  nobility.  Wherever  they  be¬ 
come  bafe,  efleminate,  cowardly,  or  fervile,  their  au¬ 
thority  finks,  they  fall  into  contempt  5  then  the  people 
begin  to  confider  them  as  ufelefs  to  government,  and 
look  upon  their  privileges  as  a  grievance  to  foeiety, 
and  perhaps  they  think  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  as 
happened  in  the  commonwealth  of  Florence,  where, 
after  the  expiilfion  of  the  duke  of  Athens,  a  petty 
tyrant  of  that  city,  many  of  the  nobility  having  behaved 
for  vilely  to  him,  and  infolently  to  the  people,  were 
degraded  from  the  fenate  and  the  magiflraey,  and  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  holding  any  employment  in  the  com- 
momvealth. 

Father  Paul,  the  Venetian,  fays,  that  you  mufl 
either  keep  your  nobility  free  from  taint,  or  have  no 
nobility  at  all  :  That  the  high  ernployments  of  the 
common'ivealth  fhould  be  befto^ved  amongft  the  moil 
ancient  families,  unlefs  where  a  perfon  fliould  diflin- 
gulfh  himfelf  by  foine  fignal  fervice  to  the  flate.  Such 
a  man  would  think  himTelf  fufficiently  rewarded  by 
the  honour  of  being  out  upon  a  PiOting  with  the  ancient 
nobility  *,  and  the  imbility  w'ould  be  pleafcd  to  find  that 
no  commoner,  except  fome  of  great  reputation  and  merit, 
was  to  hold  any  of  the  employments  ufually  pofTefied 
by  their  body.  If  the  perfon  fo  preferred  fliould  not 
be  rich  enough  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  office,  the 
Hate  may  give  him  a  penfion,  but  by  no  means  fliould 
’  employments  be  made  lucrative  *,  w'hich  not  only  ex- 
hauft  and  weaken  the  commonw-ealth,  but  w’herever 
the  high  employments  are  fought  for  profit,  the  nobility 
lofe  their  generous  fentirnents,  and  it  is  a  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  corruption  amongft  them.” 

The  origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  is  by  fome  referred 
to  the  Goths  ^  ^vho,  after  they  had  feized  a  part  of 
Europe,  rewarded  their  captains  with  titles  of  honour, 
to  diftinguifli  them  from  the  common  people.  We 
ftiall  only  in  this  place  further  eonfider  the  manner  in 
which  in  our  own  country  they  may  be  created,  and  the 
Incidents  attending  them  ;  referring  for  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  their  origin  in  Europe  to  the  articles  REVOLU¬ 
TION,  and  Cwit  Society. 

I.  The  right  of  peerage  feems  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  territorial  \  that  is,  annexed  to  lands,  honours, 
caftles,  manors,  and  the  like ;  the  proprietors  and 
pofTefTors  of  which  were  (in  right  of  thofe  eftates) 
allowed  to  be  peers  of  the  realm,  and  were  fummoned 
to  parliament  to  do  fult  and  fervice  to  their  fovereign  : 
and,  when  the  land  was  alienated,  the  dignity  pafifed 
■with  it  as  appendant.  Thus  in  England  the  biffiops 
ftili  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords  in  right  of  fucceffion  to 


certain  ancient  baronies  annexed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  Nobility' 
annexed,  to  their  cpifcopal  lands ;  and  thus  in  1 1 
Henry  VI.  the  pofTeflion  of  the  caftie  of  Arundel  W’as 
adjudged  to  confer  an  earldom  on  its  pofieflbr.  But 
•afterwards,  when  Alienations  grew^  to  be  frequent, 
the  dignity  of  peerage  was  confined  to  the  lineage  of 
the  party  ennobled,  and  inftead  of  territorial  became 
perfonal.  A61ual  proof  of  a  tenure  by  barony  became 
no  longer  necefifary  to  eonftitute  a  lord  of  parliament  j 
but  the  record  of  the  writ  of  fummons  to  him  or  his 
aneeftors  was  admitted  as  a  fuffieient  evidence  of  the 
tenure. 

Peers  of  Great  Britain  are  now  created  either  by 
writ  or  by  patent  j  for  thofe  who  claim  by  preferip-  Commern'^ 
tion  mult  fuppofe  either  a  w  rit  or  patent  made  to  their 
aneeftors  ^  though  by  length  of  time  it  is  loft.  The 
creation  by  writ  or  the  king’s  letter  is  a  fummons  to 
attend  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  that 
barony  which  the  king  is  pleafed  to  confer  :  that  by 
patent  is  a  royal  grant  to  a  fubje£l  of  any  dignity  and 
degree  of  peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  is  the  more 
ancient  way  j  but  a  man  is  not  ennobled  thereby,  unlefs 
he  a6lually  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords  5  and 
fome  are  of  opinion  that  there  muft  be  at  leaft  two 
wtIls  of  fummons,  and  a  fitting  in  two  diftindl  parlia¬ 
ments,  to  evidence  a  hereditary  barony  ^  and  there¬ 
fore  the  mo  ft  ufual,  becaufe  the  fureft  way,  is  to  grant 
the  dignity  by  patent,  which  endures  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  according  to  the  limitation  thereof,  though  he 
never  himfelf  makes  ufe  of  it.  Yet  it  is  frequent  to 
call  up  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  peer  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
by  writ  of  fummons,  in  the  name  of  his  father’s  baro¬ 
ny,  becaufc  in  that  eafe  there  is  no  danger  of  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  lofing  the  nobility  in  eafe  he  never  takes  his 
feat  \  for  they  will  fuceeed  to  their  grandfather.  Crea¬ 
tion  by  writ  has  alfo  one  advantage  over  that  by  pa¬ 
tent  )  for  a  perfon  created  by  writ  holds  the  dignity  to 
him  and  his  heirs,  without  any  w'ords  to  that  purport 
in  the  writ  j  but  in  letters  patent  there  muft  be  words 
to  dire6l  the  inheritance,  clfe  the  dignity  endures  only 
to  the  grantee  for  life.  For  a  man  or  woman  may  be 
created  noble  for  their  own  lives,  and  the  dignity  not 
defeend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  defeend  only  to  fome 
particular  heirs  :  as  where  a  peerage  is  limited  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  Elizabeth  his 
prefent  lady,  and  not  to  fueh  heirs  by  any  former  or  fu¬ 
ture  W'ife. 

2.  Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
incidents  attending  the  nobility, — exclufive  of  their 
capacity  as  members  of  parliament,  and  as  heredi¬ 
tary  eounfellors  of  the  erown  j  for  both  which  we 
refer  to  the  articles  LoRBS  and  Parliament.  And 
firft  we  muft  obferve,  that  in  criminal  cafes  a  noble¬ 
man  fhall  be  tried  by  his  peers.  The  great  are  al¬ 
ways  obnoxious  to  popular  envy  :  were  they  to  be 
judged  by  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger  from 
the  prejudices  of  their  judges  j  and  would  moreover  be 
dej)rived  of  the  privilege  of  the  raeaneft  fubje61s,  that 
of  being  tried  by  their  equals,  which  is  feeured  to  all 
the  realm  by  magna  eharta,  c.  29.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  does  not  extend  to  bifhops,  who,  though  they 
are  lords  of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  virtue  of  their 
baronies  which  they  hold  jure  ecclejlce^  yet  are  not  en¬ 
nobled  in  blood,  and  eonfequcntly  not  peers  with  the 
nobility.  As  to  peerefles,  no  provifion  was  made  for 
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Nobility,  tlieir  trial  when  aecufed  of  treafon  or  felony,  till  after 
Eleanor  duclicfs  of  Gloucefter,  wife  to  the  lord  pro¬ 
testor,  had  been  accufed  of  treafon,  and  found  guilty 
of  witchcraft,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fynod,  through  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  This  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  trial  gave  oeeafion  to  a  fpccial  ftatute,  20  Hen.  VI. 
c.  9.  which  enacts,  that  pcerefles,  either  in  tlieir  own 
right  or  by  marriage,  fliall  be  tried  before  the  fame 
judicature  as  peers  of  the  realm.  If  a  woman,  noble 
in  her  own  right,  marries  a  commoner,  Ihe  ftill  re¬ 
mains  noble,  and  lhall  be  tried  by  her  peers  :  but  if 
file  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  fecond  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  commoner  ihe  lofes  her  dignity  ;  for  as  by 
marriage  it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  alfo  loll.  Yet 
if  a  duehefs  dowager  marries  a  baron,  (lie  continues 
a  duehefs  ftill :  for  all  the  nobility  are  pares ^  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  no  degradation.  A  peer  or  peerefs  (either  in 
her  own  right  or  by  marriage)  cannot  be  arrelled  in 
civil  cafes  :  and  they  have  alfo  many  peculiar  privileges 
annexed  to  their  peerage  in  the  courfe  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.  A  peer  fitting  in  judgment,  gives  not  his 
verdiSl  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary  juryman,  but  upon 
his  honour ;  he  anfwers  alfo  to  bills  in  chancery  upon 
his  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath  :  but,  when  he  is 
examined  as  a  witnefs  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes, 
he  muft  be  fworn ;  for  the  refpcdl  which  the  law  fliows 
to  the  honour  of  a  peer  does  not  extend  fo  far  as  to 
overturn  a  fettled  maxim,  that  in  judicio  non  creditur 
niji juratus.  The  honour  of  peers  is  however  fo  high¬ 
ly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much  more  penal  to 
fpread  falfe  reports  of  them,  and  certain  other  great  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  realm,  than  of  other  men  :  fcaridal  againll 
them  being  called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  fcandalum 
magnatum^  and  fubje6led  to  peculiar  punilhment  by 
divers  ancient  flatutes. 

A  peer  cannot  lofe  his  nobility  but  by  death  or  at¬ 
tainder  ;  though  there  was  an  inflance,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  of  the  degradation  of  George  Nevlle  duke 
of  Bedford  by  a6t  of  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  his 
dignity.  But  this  is  a  fingular  inflance,  which  ferves 
at  the  fame  time,  by  having  happened,  to  fhow  the 
power  of  parliament ;  and,  by  having  happened  but 
once,  to  fhow  how  tender  the  parliament  hath  been 
in  exerting  fo  liigh  a  power.  It  hath  been  faid  in¬ 
deed,  that  if  a  baron  wafles  his  eflate,  fo  that  he  is  not 
able  to  fupport  the  degree,  the  king  may  degrade  him; 
but  it  is  exprefsly  held  by  later  authorities,  that  a  peer 
cannot  be  degraded  but  by  a61  of  parliament. 

Anton.  Matthmus  obferves,  that  nobility,  among 
the  Romans,  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  among  us.  The  nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were 
either  th»)fe  raifed  to  the  magifirature,  or  defeended 
from  magiflrates :  there  was  no  fueh  thing  as  nobility 
by  patent. 

Bartoli  fays,  that  doctors,  after  they  have  held  a  pro- 
feffor’s  chair  in  an  univerfity  for  20  years,  become  noble  5 
and  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  counts. 

But  this  claim  is  not  admitted  at  court,  &c.  though 
Bartoli’s  fentiments  be  backed  with  thofe  of  feveral 
other  authors,  particularly  Chaffanaeus  in  his  Confuetu- 
din,  Burgundne  ;  Boyer  fur  la  Coutume  de  Berry  ;  Faber 
C,  de  Dig.  Def.  9.  &c.  which  laft,  however,  reflrains 
Bartoli’s  rule  to  do6lors  in  law,  and  princes  phyficians. 
By  an  edi6l  of  the  French  king  in  1669,  it  is  de- 
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dared,  that  trade  fliall  not  derogate  from  nobility,  pro-  Nobility, 
vided  the  perfon  do  not  fell  by  retail.  Noble. 

In  Bretagne,  by  ancient  cuflom,  a  nobleman  lofes  " 

nothing  by  trading  even  in  retail  ;  but  he  reaffumes  all 
his  rights  as  foon  as  he  ceafes  traffic,  his  nobility  having 
flept  all  the  time. 

In  Germany,  a  wmman,  not  noble  by  birth,  doth  not 
become,  v,  gr.  a  countefs  or  baronefs  by  marrying  a 
count  or  baron  :  a  lady  of  the  higher  degree  indeed  be¬ 
comes  a  princefs  by  marrying  a  prince  j  but  this  does 
not  hold  of  a  lady  of  the  lower  nobility. 

On  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  children  are  only  capable 
of  being  noble  by  the  mother’s  fide  ;  it  being  allowed 
them  to  take  as  many  hufhands  as  they  pleafe,  and  to 
quit  them  whenever  they  think  proper. 

NOBLE,  Nobiiis^  a  perfon  who  has  a  privilege 
which  raifes  him  above  a  commoner  or  peafant,  either 
by  birth,  by  office,  or  by  patent  from  his  prince.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Latin  nohilis  ;  formed  from  the 
ancient  nofeibiiis^  ‘‘  diftinguifhablc,  remarkable,” 

In  England,  the  word  noble  is  of  a  narrower  import 
than  in  other  countries,  being  confined  to  perfons 
above  the  degree  of  knights  \  whereas,  abroad,  it  com¬ 
prehends  not  only  knights,  but  wLat  ^ve  fimply  call 
gentlemen.  The  nobles  of  England  are  alfo  called  pares 
regni.^  as  being  nobilitntis  pares ^  though  impares. 

The  Venetian  noblejje  is  famous :  it  is  in  this  that 
the  fbvereignty  of  the  Rate  refides.  It  is  divided  into 
three  claffes.  The  firR  only  comprehends  24  families. 

The  fecond  includes  the  defeendants  of  all  thofe  who 
w^ere  entered  in  the  Golden  Book,  in  1 289,  and  dcRined 
to  govern  the  Rate,  which  then  began  to  be  ariRoeratic. 

The  third  confiRs  of  Rich  as  have  bought  the  dignity 
of  noble  Venetians.  This  laR  clafs  is  only  .admitted 
to  the  inferior  employs;  the  two  former  to  all  indiffer¬ 
ently.  The  title  of  noble  Venetians  is  fometimes  alfo 
given  to  foreign  kings,  princes,  &c. 

Nobles,  among  the  Romans,  were  Rich  as  had  the 
jus  imaginum.^  or  the  right  of  ufing  the  pidlures  or 
Ratues  of  their  anceRors ;  a  right  w  hich  was  allowed 
only  to  thofe  whofe  anceRors  had  borne  fome  curule 
office,  that  is,  had  been  curule  cedile^  cenfor.,  preetor^  or 
confuL  For  a  long  time,  none  but  the  patricii  w'ere 
the  nobiles^  becaufe  no  perfon  but  of  that  fuperior  rank 
could  bear  any  curule  office  ;  hence  in  Livy,  SalluR, 

&e.  nobilitas  is  iifed  to  fignify  the  patrician  order,  and 
fo  oppofed  to  plebs.  To  make  the  true  meaning  of 
nobiles  Rill  more  clear,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  were  divided  into  nobiles.^  novi.^  and  ig nobiles* 

Nobiles  were  they  who  had  the  pictures,  8cc.  of  their 
anceRors  ;  novi  were  fuch  as  had  only  their  own  ;  igno- 
biles  w^ere  fuch  as  had  neither.  See  juS  hnaginis. 

The  Roman  nobility,  by  w^ay  of  diRlnflion,  wore 
a  half  moon  upon  their  flioes,  efpecially  thofe  of  pa¬ 
trician  rank. 

The  Grecian  nobility  w^re  called  as  being 

defeended  from  thofe  old  heroic  anceRors  fo  famous  in 
hi  Rory.  Such  W’ere  the  Praxiergid^^  Etrobutidee.,  Alc^ 
mceonid^e^  &c.  all  w'hich  had  many  privileges  annexed 
to  their  quality  ;  amongR  which  was  this,  that  they 
wore  grafhoppers  in  their  hair  as  a  badge  of  nobility. 

Noble,  a  money  of  account  containing  fix  Riillings 
and  elglit  pence. 

The  noble  was  anciently  a  real  coin  Rruck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.  and  then  called  the  penny  of  gold;. 
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but  it  was  afterwards  called  a  rofe-nohle^  from  its  being 
ftamped  with  a  rofe  :  it  was  current  at  6s.  8d. 

NOCERA,  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  com¬ 
monly  called,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  an 
epifcopal  city,  but  might  with  gi*eater  propriety  be 
flyled  a  duller  of  villages  \  its  feveral  parts  being  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
Citta  Sotana,  or  low  town*,  and  the  bilhop’s  palace, 
together  with  fome  convents  embowered  in  cyprefs 
groves,  cover  the  peak  of  a  lingle  hill  in  a  very  pic- 
turefque  manner,  and  compofe  the  Citta  Soprana. 

Nocera  (a),  it  is  reported,  contains  near  30,000  in¬ 
habitants  j  they  are  difperfed  in  forty  patehes  of  habi¬ 
tation.  Their  houfes  are  conltru^ed  of  two  kinds  of 
Rone  :  the  common  w*alls  are  built  with  yellow  tufa 
dug  out  of  the  hills  that  lie  about  a  mile  to  the  eaR 
of  the  towm  \  which  Rone  feems  unqueRionably  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  confolidation  of  fubRanees  thrown 
out  of  VcRivius,  becaufe,  on  opening  tliefe  quarries, 
the  workmen  have  frequently  difeovered  tombs,  vafes, 
and  coins  locked  up  in  the  body  of  the  Rony  Rratum. 
The  eafes  of  their  doors  and  windfAvs  are  made  of  a 
black  Rone  drawn  from  the  hill  of  Fiano,  two  miles 
to  the  north  :  it  lies  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  in 
a  bed  or  vein  140  feet  thick,  reRing  upon  a  bafe  of 
fand.  This  feems  evidently  to  be  a  Rream  of  lava 
congealed. 

Noeora  is  a  place  of  very  conliderable  antiquity  :  in 
the  13th  century  it  was  called  de  Pagani,  to  diRinguiRi 
it  from  a  city  in  Umbria  of  a  Rmilar  name  ^  this  addi¬ 
tion  w^as  in  alluRon  to  a  colony  of  Saracens  which  Fre¬ 
derick  of  Suabia  brought  from  Sicily,  and  fettled  here, 
that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  dangerous 
connexions  with  Africa:  henec  Noeera  has  often  been 
confounded  with  Lucera  by  the  negligent  or  ignorant 
chroniclers  of  the  fuceceding  ages.  The  moR  remark¬ 
able  event  tliat  occurs  in  its  hlRory  is  the  ficgc  of  its 
caflie,  A.  D.  1384.  E.  Long.  12.  49.  N.  Lat.  43.  i. 

7  eri'a  NocerianA^  Earth  of  Nocera ^  in  the  Materia 
Medzeety  a  fpecies  of  bole,  remarkably  heavy,  of  a  gray- 
ifh-v/hitc  colour,  of  an  Infipid  taRe,  and  generally  ^vith 
iome  particles  in  it  which  grit  between  the  teeth.  It 
is  much  cReemed  by  the  Italians  as  a  remedy  for  venom¬ 
ous  bites,  and  in  fevers  j  but,  excepting  as  an  abforbent 
and  aRringent,  no  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  Noctambulones,  or  Night- 
walkers  ;  a  term  of  equal  import  with  fotnnamhuli^ 
applied  to  perfons  who  have  a  habit  of  rifing  and 
■walking  about  in  their  deep.  Tlie  word  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  Latin  night,”  and  aznbulo^  “  I 

walk.” 

Schenkius,  FIorRius,  Clauderus,  and  Hildanus,  who 
have  written  of  deep,  give  us  divers  unhappy  hiRories 
of  fuch  no(Rambuli.  When  the  difeafe  is  moderate, 
the  perfons  affcifled  wnth  it  only  repeat  the  adlions  of 
the  day  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and  go  quietly  to  the 
places  they  frequented  at  other  times  )  but  thofe  who 
have  it  in  the  moft  violent  degree,  go  up  to  dangerous 


places,  and  do  things  which  would  terrify  them  to  NocRam- 
think  of  when  they  are  awake.  Thefe  are  by  fome 
called  lunatic  night-walkers,  beeaufe  fits  are  ^^bferved 
to  return  with  the  moR  frequency  and  violence  at  the  -  ^ 
changes  of  the  moon. — For  the  cure  fome  recommend 
purging  and  a  cooling  regimen  :  others  are  of  opinion 
that  the  beR  method  is  to  place  a  veRel  of  water  at 
the  patient’s  bedfide  in  fueh  a  manner  that  he  will  na¬ 
turally  Rep  into  it  when  he  gets  out  of  bed  j  or  if  that 
diould  fail,  a  perfon  fhould  fit  up  to  watch  and  beat  him 
every  time  it  happens.  Sec  Sleep-walkers,  or  SoM- 
NAMBULI. 

NOCTILUCA,  a  fpecies  of  phofphorus,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  fhines  in  the  dark  wdthuut  any  light  being 
thrown  upon  it. 

NOCTURNAL,  fomething  relating  to  the  night, 
in  eontradlRlndlion  to  diurnal. 

Nocturnal,  NoBurlahm?n^  an  inRrument  ehiedy 
ufed  at  fea,  to  take  the  altitude  or  deprefiion  of  fome 
Rars  about  the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  night. 

Some  no(Rurnals  are  liemiipheres,  or  planiljiheres,  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  Tliofe  commonly  in  ufe 
among  feainen  are  two  ;  the  one  adapted  to  the*  polar 
Rar,  and  the  firR  of  the  guards  of  the  Little  Bear  \ 
the  other  to  the  pole  Rar,  and  the  pointers  of  the  Great 
Bear. 

This  inRrument  confiRs  of  two  eireular  plates,  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  other.  The  greater,  which  has  a  handle 
to  hold  the  inRrument,  is  about  2\  inches  diameter, 
and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  agreeing  to  the  twelve 
months;  and  each  month  fubdivided  into  every  fifth 
day  ;  and  fo  as  that  the  middle  of  the  handle  corre- 
fponds  to  that  day  of  the  year,  wherein  the  Rar  here  re¬ 
garded  has  the  fame  right  afeenfion  with  the  fun.  If 
the  inRrument  be  fitted  for  two  Rars,  the  handle  is 
made  nnweable.  The  upper  left  circle  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts  for  the  twenty-fours  of  the  day, 
and  each  hour  fubdivided  into  quarters.  Thefe  twenty- 
four  hours  are  noted  by  twenty-four  teeth  to  be  told  in 
the  night.  Thofe  at  the  hour  1  2  are  diRinguifiied  by 
their  length.  In  the  centre  of  the  twm  circular  plates  ^ 
is  adjuRed  a  long  index,  moveable  upon  the  upper  plate;  ccCLXX, 
and  the  three  pieces,  viz.  the  two  circles  and  index,  are 
joined  by  a  rivet  wdiieh  is  pierced  through  the  centre 
with  a  hole,  through  which  the  Rar  is  to  be  obferved. 

To  ufe  the  no<5lurnal,  turn  the  upper  plate  till  the 
long  tooth,  marked  12,  be  againR  the  day  of  the  month 
on  the  under  plate  ;  then,  bringing  the  inRrument  near 
the  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the  handle  with  the  plane  nearly 
parallel  to  the  equino^lial,  and  viewing  the  pole  Rar 
through  the  hole  of  the  centre,  turn  the  index  about, 
till,  by  the  edge  coming  from  the  centre,  you  fee  the, 
bright  Rar  or  guard  of  the  Little  Bear,  (if  the  in¬ 
Rrument  be  fitted  to  that  Rar)  :  then  tliat  tooth  of  the 
upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of  the  index,  is  at  the  hour 
of  the  night  on  the  edge  of  the  hour  circle,  -^vhich  may 
be  knowm  without  a  light,  by  counting  the  teeth  from 
the  longeR,  which  is  for  tlie  hour  I2> 

NOD, 


(a)  Anciently,  Nuceria  Alphatevna,  a  word  of  unknown  etymology.  It  v;as  a  Roman  colony,  and  had  its  mint, 

Num.  Nucerin. 

I,  Caput  virile  xmberbe.’— Equus  flans  capite  reflexo  inter  crura.  A  «  .  IN  .  . 
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It  was  to  this  country  now  LP,  or  any  part  LS,  reprefent  the  excefs  of  the 
fun’s  a6tion  at  T  j  and  this  being  refolved  into  the 
force  LR,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  ^ 
orbit,  and  PR  parallel  to  it,  it  is  the  former  only  that 
has  any  eifefl  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
this  it  is  wholly  exerted.  Its  effedl  is  twofold  :  i.  It 
diminifhes  its  inclination  by  a  motion  which  we  may 
conceive  as  performed  round  the  diameter  D  to 
which  LT  is  perpendicular.  2.  Being  compounded 
with  the  moon’s  tangential  motion  at  L,  it  gives  it  an. 
intermediate  direction  L/,  through  which  and  the  centre 
a  plane  being  drawn,  muft  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  the 
conjun61ion  C  than  before. 

NODUS,  or  Node,  in  Diallings  a  certain  point  or 
pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  fliadow  or  light 
whereof  either  the  hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  fur¬ 
niture,  or  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  declination,  and  his 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  &c.  in  dials  with  furniture  are 
Ihown.  See  Dialling. 

NOEOMAGUS  lexuviorum,  (Ptol.)  j  thought 
to  be  the  Civitas  Lexoviorum  of  the  lower  age.  Now 
Lifieux^  a  city  in  Normandy. — ^ Another  of  the  Trica-> 
Jlini ;  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  \  thought  to  be 
S,  Pof,  de  Trois  Chateaux^  fix  miles  to  the  well  of  Nyons 
in  Dauphine. 

NO.ETIANS,  in  church  hlfiory,  Chrlftlan  heretics 
in  the  third  century,  followers  of  Noetius,  a  philofopher 
of  Ephefus,  who  pretended  that  he  was  another  Mofes 
fent  by  God,  and  that  his  brother  was  a  new  Aaron. 
His  herefy  confifted  in  affirming  that  there  was  but  one 
perfon  in  the  Godhead  j  and  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  denominations  given  to 
God  in  confequence  of  different  operations  :  that,  as 
Creator,  he  is  called  Father  ;  as  Incarnate,  Son;  and  as. 
defeending  on  the  apofiles.  Holy  Ghojl, 

NOLA,  a  very  ancient  city,  formerly  populous  and 
firong,  fituated  in  a  plain  to  the  north-eafl  of  Vefuvius, 
in  Campania,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Chalcidians  j 
(Juftin,  Silius  Italicus)  j  according  to  others,  by  the 
Tufeans.  At  this  place  Hannibal  met  with  the  firll 
check  by  Marcellus.  Vefpafian  added  the  appellation 
Augujia  Colonia^  (Frontinus).  At  this  place,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  Auguflus  is  faid  to  have  expired.  It 
is  alfo  faid  that  bells  were  firfl:  invented  there  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  5th  century  j  hence  their  Latin  names 
Hoice  or  CampancJe,  It  retains  its  old  name  to  this  day, 
but  it  hath  vaftly  fallen  fhort  of  its  ancient  fplendour., 
A  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E,  Long.  15., 
N.  Lat.  41.  5. 

NO  LANA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  I  ft  order,  Afpertfoiue.  See  Botany  Index, 
NOLLE  PROSEQiJi,  is  where  a  plaintiff*  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  does  not  declare  in  a  reafonable  time  \  in  which, 
cafe  it  is  ufual  for  the  defendant’s  attorney  to  enter  a 
rule  for  the  plaintiff  to  declare,  after  which  a  non  prof, 
may  be  entered.  A  nolle  prof equi  is  efteemed  a  volun¬ 
tary  confeflion,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe  of  adion  j 
and  therefore  if  a  plaintiff  enters  his  nolle  profequt^  he 
fhall  be  amerced  \  and  if  an  informer  caufe  the  fame  to... 
be  entered,  the  defendant  fhall  have  cofts.  , 

NOLLET,  Jean  AxTOiNEj  a  deacon,  licentiate  in\ 
theology,  preceptor  to  the  Enfans  de  France  for  phy- 
fics  and  natural  hiftory,  regius  profelfor  of  phyfics  in. 
the  college,  of  Navarre,  member  of  the  Academy  of 

Sciences 


NOD,  or  the  Land  of  NOD, 
that  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricide,  (Gen.  iv.  i6.)< 

,  The  Septuagint,  as  well  as  Jofephus,  read  Naid  inftead 
of  Nod,  and  have  taken  it  for  the  name  of  a  place.  It 
is  not  cafily  known  what  country  this  ^vas,  unlefs  per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  country  of  Nyfe  or  Nyfea,  towards 
Hvreania.  St  Jerome  and  the  Chaldee  interpreters 
have  taken  the  word  Nod  inUhe  fenfc  of  an  appella¬ 
tive,  for  vagabond  or  fugitive  ;  He  dwelt  a  fugitive 
in  the  land.”  But  the  Hebrew  reads,  ‘‘  He  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod,”  (Gen.  iv.  16.). 

NO  DAB,  a  country  bordering  upon  Iturea  and 
Idumcea,  but  now  unknowm.  We  read  in  the  Chro¬ 
nicles,  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  affifted  by  thofe  of  Gad 
and  Manafleh,  had  a  war  againft  the  Hagarites,  the 
Jeturites,  and  the  people  of  Nephifh,  and  of  Nodab,  in 
which  the  Ifraelites  had  the  advantage  (i  Chr.  v.  19.). 
But  the  time  and  the  other  particulars  of  this  ^var  are 
unknown. 

NODATED  HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  a  kind  of  hyperbola,  which,  by  turn¬ 
ing  round,  decuffate.s  or  croffes  itfelf. 

NODDY.  See  Sterna,  Ornithology  Index, 

NODE,  a  tumor  arifing  on  the  bones,  and  ufually 
proceeding  from  fome  venereal  caufe  ;  being  much  the 
fame  with  what  is  other  wife  called  exofqfis, 

NODES,  in  Afronomy,  the  two  points  where  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  interfe(Rs  the  ecliptic. 

Such  arc  the  two  points  C  and  D,  fig.  I.  of  which 
•  the  node  C,  where  the  planet  afeends  northward  above 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  called  the  afeending  node,  or 
the  dragon* s  head,  and  is  marked  thus  The  other 

node  D,  where  the  planet  defeends  to  the  fouth,  is 
called  the  defeending  node,  or  the  dragon* s  tail,  marked 
thus  T5- 

The  line  CD,  wherein  the  two  circles  CEDF  and 
CGDH  interfedl,.  is  called  the  line  of  nodes.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  obfervation,  that  the  line  of  the  nodes  of 
all  the  planets  conftantly  changes  its  place,  and  ftiifts 
its  fituatlon  from  eaft  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figns  and  that  the  line  of  the  moon’s  nodes, 
by  a  retrograde  motion,  finidies  its  circulation  in  the 
compafs  of  19  years  ;  after  which  time,  either  of  the 
nodes  having  receded  from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
returns  to  the  fame  again  j  and  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  node,  ftic  is  alfo  feen  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the  line 
of  nodes  were  immoveable,  that  is,  if  it  had  no  other 
motion  than  that  whereby  it  is  carried  round  the  fun, 
it  would  always  look  to  the  fame  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
or  would  keep  parallel  to  itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the  earth 
does. 

From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
moon  can  never  be  obferved  precifely  in  the  ecliptic, 
hut  twice  in  every  period  *,  that  is,  wdien  (he  enters 
the  node.s.  When  (lie  is  at  her  greateft  diftance  from 
the  nodes,  viz.  in  the  points  E,  F,  Ihe  is  faid  to  be  in 
her  limits. 

The  moon  muft  be  in  or  near  one  of  the  nodes,  •when 
there  is  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon. 

To  make  the  foregoing  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
moon’s  nodes  ftill  clearer,  let  the  plane  of  fig.  2.  re¬ 
prefent  that  of  the  ecliptic,  S  the  fun,  T  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  L  the  moon  in  her  orbit  DN  d  n.  N  n  is 
t]ie  line  of  the  nodes  pafting  between  the  quadrature 

and  the  moon’s  place  L,  in  her  laft  quarter.  Let 
4. 
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Nollet.  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of 

- '  the  Inftitution  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Academy  of 

Sciences  of  Erfort  *,  was  born  at  Pimbre,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Noyon,  on  the  17th  of  November  1700,  of  refpecl- 
able  but  not  w^ealthy  parents.  To  make  up  the  want 
of  riches,  they  determined  to  give  their  fon  a  good  edu¬ 
cation.  They  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Clermont  in 
Beaiivoifis,  and  afterwards  to  Beauvais,  there  to  finifh 
his  introductory  ftudies.  The  progrefs  which  he  made 
in  the  dififerent  clafles,  determined  them  to  fend  him  to 
Rudy  philofophy  at  Paris.  Thenceforward  they  intend¬ 
ed  him  for  the  clerical  order  ;  and  they  conlidered  the 
Rridnefs  and  purity  of  his  morals,  together  with  his  un* 
wearied  application  to  Rudy,  as  fufficient  proofs  of  his 
vocation.  The  young  Nollet  yielded  without  reluct¬ 
ance  to  the  wifhes  of  his  parents.  As  foon  as  lie  was 
capable  of  fhowing  an  Inclination  for  any  thing,  he  had 
difeovered  a  tafle  for  phyfics  *,  but  this  was  not  become 
his  ruling  paflion  j  iie  therefore  facrinced  it  to  the  Rudy 
of  fcholaRic  divinity,  to  which  he  wholly  dedicated 
himfelf  during  his  time  of  probation  in  1728.  No 
fooner  had  he  been  inveRed  with  the  deaconfliip,  -than 
he  folicited  and  obtained  a  licence  to  preach.  This  new 
occupation,  however,  did  not  make  him  entirely  lofe 
fight  of  thofe  Rudies  which  had  firR  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion.  They  infenfibly  began  to  occupy  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time,  wdiich  was  now  more  equally  divided 
between  theology  and  the  fciences.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  prevailed  j  and  thenceforth  he  entered  into  the 
Rudy  of  phyfics  wfith  an  ardour  which  was  only  increaf- 
ed  by  that  kind  of  privation  to  Vvhich  he  had  been  long 
fubjecSl.  He  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Arts, 
cRablilhed  at  Paris  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
count  de  Clermont.  In  1730,  the  abbe  Nollet  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  work  conjundlly  ^vith  Reaumur  and  du  hay 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1734,  he  w^ent  to 
London  in  cotfipany  with  M.  M.  du  Fay,  du  Hamel, 
and  de  Jufiieu.  His  merit  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
Royal  Society  without  any  folicitation.  Tw^o  years  af¬ 
ter,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 
conne61ion  wfith  Defaguliers,  Gravefande,  and  Mufeh- 
enbroeck.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  refumed  the 
courfe  of  experimental  phyfics  which  he  had  begun  in 
173;^,  and  which  he  continued  till  1760.  *^1  hefe 

courfes  of  phyfics  firR  fuggeRcd  the  idea  of  particular 
courfes  in  other  branches  of  fcience.  Rich  as  in  che- 
niiRry,  anatomy,  natural  hiRcry,  &c.  In  173^5 
count  de  Maurepas  prevailed  on  the  cardinal  Fleury 
to  eRablifii  a  public  clafs  for  experimental  phyfics  *,  and 
the  abbe  Nollet  was  appointed  the  firR  profefior.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1739,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  following,  the  king  of  Sardinia  Intend¬ 
ing  to  eRablifii  a  profeflforfiiip  of  phyfics  at  Turin,  in¬ 
vited  the  abbd  Nollet  into  his  dominions.  From  thence 
he  travelled  into  Italy.  In  1744,  he  was  honoured 
with  an  invitation  to  Verfailles,  to  iuRrudl  the  dauphin 
in  experimental  philofophy  ;  the  king  and  royal  family 
were  often  prefent  at  his  ledlures.  The  qualities  as 
well  of  his  underRanding  as  of  his  heart  gained  him  the 
eReem  and  confidence  of  his  pupil.  Going  one  day  in 
Rate  to  Paris,  he  caufed  intimation  to  be  made  that  he 
was  to  dine  at  the  Thuilleries.  M.  Nollet  having  gone 
thither  to  pay  his  court,  the  dauphin  no  fooner  perceiv¬ 
ed  him,  than  he  had  the  goodnefs  to  fay,  “  Binet  has 


the  advantage  of  me,  he  has  been  at  your  houfe.”  Till  Nollet 
the  period  of  his  death,  this  prince  fliowed  marks  of  the  ^Nomado.v^ 
RrongeR  attachment  and  favour  for  this  ingenious  phi- 
lofopher.  He  ivould  have  ivifiied  that  he  had  been  a 
little  more  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune. 

He  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  and  pay  court  to  a  man 
in  power,  whofe  patronage  might  have  been  of  fervice 
to  him.  The  abbe  Nollet  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
placeman,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  his  works.  “  I 
never  read  any  works  of  that  kind,”  laid  the  patron 
coldly,  and  caRing  a  look  at  the  volumes  before  him, 

“  Sir  (replied  the  abbe),  will  you  allow  them  to  remain 
in  your  antichamber  ?  There  perhaps  there  may  be 
found  men  of  genius  who  will  read  them  with  pleafure.” 

In  the  month  of  April  1749,  he  made  a  grand  tour  in¬ 
to  Italy,  being  fent  thither  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
obfervations.  At  Turin,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  the 
abbe  Nollet  appeared  as  a  deputy  from  the  philofophers 
of  the  rcR  of  Europe.  During  his  fiiort  Ray  in  Italy, 
the  wonders  of  eleftricity  ^vere  not  the  only  objedl  ot 
his  refearches  *,  every  part  of  phyfics,  the  arts,  agricul¬ 
ture,  &.C.  came  equally  under  his  notice.  Upon  his 
return  through  Turin,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  always 
truly  fenfible  of  his  merit,  offered  him  the  order  of 
Saint  Maurice,  wdiich  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ac<» 
cept  without  his  fovereign’s  permifiion.  In  17,53  the 
king  inRituted  a  clafs  of  experimental  philofophy  in 
the  royal  college  of  Navarre,  and  appninted  the  abbe 
Nollet  profefior.  In  1757,  he  received  from  the  king 
a  brevet  appointing  him  preceptor  in  phyfics  and  natu¬ 
ral  hiRory  to  the  Knfans  de  France.  In  the  month  of 
AuguR,  the  fame  year,  he  w^as  appointed  profefior  of 
experimental  philofophy  in  the  Ichool  of  artillery,  at 
that  time  efiablilhcd  at  la  Fere.  In  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  following,  he  was  admitted  as  a  penfionary  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  M.  de  Cremillo,  di- 
rc£lor  general  of  artillery  and  fortification,  having 
founded  a  clafs  of  experimental  philofophy  at  Mezicres 
in  1761,  the  abb6  Nollet  was  appointed  profeffor.  This 
celebrated  and  laborious  philofopher,  who  has  rendered 
the  moR  important  fervices  to  phyfics  by  the  difeoyeries 
with  wdiich  he  lias  enriched  every  branch  of  this  fcicnce, 
but  particularly  eledlricity,  died  at  Paris  on  the  2  5tli 
of  April  1770,  aged  70  ;  much  regretted  by  the  lite¬ 
rary  world,  and  by  his  friends,  of  whom  his  gentle  cha- 
ra6icr  and  beneficent  heart  had  procured  him  a  great 
number.  He  often  retired  from  the  gay  and  fplendid 
focieties  of  Paris,  to  give  affiRance  to  his  relations,  who 
w^ere  by  no  means  in  affluent  circumRanecs.  Flis  works 
arc,  I.  Several  papers  inferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  A- 
cadciny  of  Sciences  *,  among  w  hich  one  on  the  Hearing 
of  FiRies  is  particularly  valuable.  2.  Lefons  de  Fhj- 
ftqiie  Experhnentaley  6  vols  121110;  a  book  w’ell  com- 
pofed,  and  uniting  pleafure  with  inRruiRion.  3.  Reciteil 
de  Letires  fur  FEIeElricitc.^  3  vols  i2mo,  1753.  4.  Ff 
faifiir  FFleFlricite  dcs  corps^  i  vol.  1 2mo.  5.  Recherclies 
fur  les  caufes  particulicres  des  Rlicriomenes  EleBriqucs^ 

1  vol.  i2mo.  6.  D Andes  experiences^  3  vols  121110, 
with  figures,  1770. 

NOMADES,  a  name  given,  in  antiquity,  to  feveral 
nations,  whofe  whole  occupation  w’as  to  ftea  and  tend 
their  Rocks  ‘  and  who  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but 
were  conRatitly  fhifting,  according  to  the  conveniences 
of  paRurage.— The  W'ord  comes  from  the  Greek  np.oi, 
pafeo^  “  I  feed.” 


The 
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"Xomades  The  moft  celebrated  among  the  Nomades  were  thofe 
1)  of  Africa,  who  inhabited  between  Africa  properly  fo 
called,  to  the  eaft,  and  Mauritania  to  the  weft.  They 
are  alfo  called  Numidee  or  Numidjans. — Salluft  fays,  they 
were  a  colony  of  Perfians  brought  into  Africa  with 
Hercules. 

The  Nomades  of  Alia  inhabited  the  coafts  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  The  Nomades  of  Scythia  were  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Little  Tartary  j  who  ftill  retain  the  ancient 
manner  of  living. 

NO  MARCH  A,,  iu  antiquity,  the  governor  or  com¬ 
mander  of  a  nome  or  nomos. — Egypt  was  anciently  di¬ 
vided  into,  feveral  regions  or  quarters,  called  nomes^  from 
the  Greek  mwo?,  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  divifion  \  and 
the  officer  who  had  the  adminift ration  of  each  nome  or 
nomos.^  from  the  king,  was  called  nomarcha^  from 
and  command.” 

NOMBRE-DE-DIOS,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Darien,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Porto- Bello. 
It  was  formerly  a  famous  place  ;  but  it  is  now  abandon¬ 
ed,  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  fituation.  W.  Long. 
78.  35.  N.  Lat.  9.  43.  _ 

NOMBRIL  POINT,  in  Heraldry^  is  the  next  below 
the  fefs  point,  or  the  very  centre  of  the  efeuteheon. 

Suppofing  the  efeuteheon  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
below  the  fefs,  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions  is  the  nonibril, 
^  and  the  lower  the  bafe.  . 

NOME,  or  Name,  in.  A/gehra,  denotes  any  quan¬ 
tity  wuth  a  fign  prefixed  or  added  to  it,  whereby  it  is 
connedfed  with  feme  other  quantity,  upon  which  the 
wLole  becomes  a  binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  like.  See 
Algebra. 

NOMENCL  ATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufual- 
ly  a  flave  wdio  attended  upon  perfons  that  ftood  candi¬ 
dates  for  offices,  and  prompted  or  fuggefted  to  them  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might 
court  them  and  call  them  by  their  names,  which  among 
that,  people  was  the  higheft  piece  of  civility. 

NomencLators,  among  botanical  authors,  are  thofe 
who  have  employed  their  labours  about  fettling  and  ad- 
jufting  the  right  names,  fynonymes,  and  etymologies  of 
names,  in  regard  to  the  whole  vegetable  'world. 

NOMENCLATURE,  Nomenceatura, a  catalogue 

of  feveral  of  the  more  ufual  words  in  any  language,  with 
tlieir  fignifications,  compiled  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
ufe  of  fuch  words  to  thofe  who  are  to  learn  the  tongue  : 
fuch.are  our  Latin,  Greek,  French^  '&c.  nomencla¬ 
tures  :  Or  a  fyftem  of  technical  language  by  which  the 
objeds  of  any  fcience  are  denoted,  as,  for  inftance,  the 
prefeut  language  of  chemical  fcience,  ufually  called  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature^  from  its  recent  conftrudion. 

NOMENEY,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lorrain,  fituated  on  the  river  Seille,  15  miles  north  of 
Nancy. 

NOMINALS,  or  Nominalists,  a  fe^  of  fchool 
philofophers,  the  difciples  and  followers  of  Occam,  or 
Ocham,  an  Englifh  Cordelier,  in  the  14th  century. 
They  were  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they  were 
vulgarly  denominated  IVord-fe/lers  ;  but  had  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Nomtna/i/ls,  becaufe,  in  oppolition  to  the 
Reahyis,  they  maintained,  that  words,  and  not  things, 
were  the  objeiR  of  dialectics. 

This  feCl  had  its  firft  rife  towards  the  end  of  the  nth 
century,  and  pretended  to  follow  Porphyry  and  Ari- 
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ftotle  but  it  was  not  till  Ocham’s  time  that  they  bore  NominaU,  , 
the  name.  The  chief  of  this  feCl,  in  the  iith  century, 
was  a  perfon  called  Johtt^  who,  on  account  of  his  logi- ,  . 

cal  fubtility,  was  called  the  fophijl ;  and  his  principal 
difciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Rofcelin  of  Compiegne, 
and  Arnoul  of  Laon.  At  the  beginning,  the  Nominals. 
had  the  upper  hand  :  but  the  Realifts,  though  greatly 
divided  among  themfelves,  were  fupported  by  men  of 
great  abilities  \  luch  as  Aibertus  Magnus,  T.  Aquinas, 
and  Duns  Scotus.  The  nominal  feCl  came  hereby  in¬ 
to  difrepute  j  till  William  Occam,  in  the  14th  century, 
again  revived  it,  and  filled  France  and  Germany  witli 
the  flame  of  difputation.  Having  joined  the  party  of  the 
Francifean monks,  who  ftrenuouffy  oppofed  John  XXII. 
that  pope  himfelf,  and  his  fucccffbrs  after  him,  left  no 
means  Untried  to  extirpate  the  philofophy  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts,  which  was  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  church  :  and  hence  it  was,  that,  in  the 
year  1339,  univerlity  of  Paris,  by  a  public  ediCl, 
folemnly  condemned  and  prohibited  the  philofophy  of 
Occam,  which  was  that  of  the  Nominalifts.  The  con- 
fequcnce  wks,  that  the  Nominalifts  flouriflred  more  than 
ever.  In  the  15th  century,  the  controverfy  was  conti¬ 
nued  with  more  vigour  and  animofity  than  before  j  and 
the  difputants  were  not  content  with  ufing  merely  the 
force  of  eloquence,  but  had  frequently  recourfe  to  more 
hoftilc  and  dangerous  weapons  \  and  battles  were  the 
confequence  of  a  philofophical  queftion,  which  neither 
fide  underftood.  In  moft  places,  however,  the  Realifts 
maintained  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  the  Nominalifts. 

While  tlie  famous  Gerfon,  and  the  moft  eminent  of  his 
difciples  were  living,  the  Nominalifts  were  in  high 
efteeni  and  credit  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  But  Upon 
the  death  of  thefe  patrons,  the  face  of  things  Was  much 
changed  to  their  difadvantage.  In  the  year  1473, 

Louis  XI.  by  the  inftigation  of  his  confeifor,  the  bifhop 
of  Avranches,  iflued  out  a  fevere  edi(R  againft  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Nominalifts,  and  ordered  all  their  writings 
to  be  feized  and  fecured,  that  they  miglit  not  be  read  by 
the  people  :  but  the  fame  monarch  mitigated  this  ediiR 
the  year  following,  and  permitted  fome  of  the  books 
of  that  fe<R  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement.  In 
the  year  1481,  he  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty  to 
the  Nominalifts  and  their  writings,  but  alfo  reftored  that 
philofophical  fe6l  to  its  former  authority  and  luftre  in 
the  univerfity. 

The  Nominalifts  were  the  founders  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leipfic  :  and  there  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique 
themfelves  on  being  Nominals. 

The  Nominals,  with  the  Stoics,  admit  the  formal 
conceptions  or  ideas  of  things,  as  the  fubjed  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  univerfality  ;  but  to  this  they  add  names, 
which  reprefent  and  fignify,  after  the  fame  univocal 
manner,  and  without  any  diftindion,  a  great  variety  of  " 
fingle  things  alike  in  genus  and  fpecies. 

Whence  it  is  that  they  are  called  Nominals  ;  as  pre¬ 
tending,  that  to  become  learned,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  juft  ideas  of  things,  but  it  .is  likewife  required  to 
know  the  proper  names  of  the  genera  and  fpecies  of 
things,  and  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them  clearly  and  pre- 
cifely,  without  confufion  or  ambiguity. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  Grammar^  the  firft  case  of 
NOUNS  which  are  declinable. 

The  fimple  pofition,  or  laying  down  of  a  noun,  or 
F  name, 
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Jlommative  name,  is  called  the  nominative  cafe  ;  yet  It  Is  not  fo  pro- 
tl  perly  a  cafe,  as  the  matter  or  ground  'whence  the  other 
Nonagon.  ^  formed,  by  the  fevtral  changes  and  in¬ 

flections  given  to  this  firft  termination.  Its  chief  ufe  is 
to  be  placed  in  difcourfe  before  all  verbs,  as  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  propofition  or  affirmation. 

NONA,  a  city  of  Dalmatia,  remarkable  at  prefent 
only  for  its  ruins,  'which  might  furniffi  abundant  mate¬ 
rials  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  antiquaries  ^  but  indeed 
they  are  fo  buried  by  repeated  devallations,  to  v.  hieh 
that  unhappy  eity  has  been  expofed,  that  rarely  any  vef- 
tige  of  them  appears  above  ground.  “  1  went  thither 
(fa^/s  Fortis  in  his  Travels),  in  hopes  of  finding  fome- 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  but  was  difappointed.  Nothing 
is  to  be  feen  that  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  Homan 
limes  5  neither  are  there  any  remains  of  barbarous  mag- 
■nificence,  to  put  one  in  mind  ol  the  ages  in  which  the 
kings  of  the  Croat  Slavi  had  their  refidence  there.  ^  It 
lies  on  a  fmall  ifland,  furrounded  by  a  harbour,  which 
in  former  times  was  capable  of  receiving  large  ffiips  ; 
but  is  now  become  a  fetid  pool  by  means  of  a  little 
muddy  river  that  falls  into  it,  after  a  courfe  of  about 
fix  miles  through  the  rich  abandoned  fields  of  that  di- 
driCl.  The  ancient  inhabitants  turned  this  water  into 
another  channel,  and  made  it  run  through  the  valley  of 
Drafnich  into  the  fea  ^  and  the  remains  of  the  bank 
raifed  by  them  for  that  purpofe  are  flill  to  be  feen, 
Notwitliflanding,  however,  the  depopulation  of  this  di- 
flriCl,  and  the  dreary  fituation  of  Nona  in  particular, 
the  new  inhabitants  have  not  loll  courage  *,  and  animat¬ 
ed  by  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  moft  ferene 
republic,  are  endeavouring  to  bring  the  population  and 
agriculture  once  more  into  a  flouriffilng  ftate.  Proper 
drains  for  the  water  would  not  only  render  that  rich 
territory  habitable,  but  moreover  very  fertile  *,  and  the 
brackifh  marffi  that  furrounds  the  walls  of  Nona  is  well 
calculated  to  fupply  a  cqnfiderable  quantity  of  fifh,  efpe- 
cially  eels.  The  government  generoufly  granted  the 
invefliture  to  private  perfons,  who  already  draAv  no  in- 
confiderable  advantage  from  the  fiffiing  5  and  did  they 
but  adopt  better  methods,  they  might  every  year  fait 
many  thoufands  of  eels,  which  would  greatly  anfwer 
our  internal  commerce,  and  fave  at  leafl:  a  part  of  the 
money  that  goes  out  of  the  country  for  foreign  fait  fifh. 
To  the  left  of  the  city  of  Nona,  the  walls  of  fome  an¬ 
cient  luinous  buildings  appear  ;  '^vhich  probably  in  an¬ 
cient  times  were  fituated  on  the  main  land,  though  now 
furrounded  by  water.  The  fea  forms  a  narrow  channel 
in  this  place,  which  is  eafily  fordable,  and,  at  low  wa¬ 
ter,  the  fmalleft  boat  can  fcarcely  pafs.” 

NONAGE,  in  Law,  generally  fignifies  all  the  time 
a  perfon  continues  under  the  age  of  2 1  5  but  in  a  fpe- 
cial  fenfe,  it  is  all  the  time  that  a  perfon  is  under  the 
age  of  14. 

NONAGESIM AL,  or  Nonagesimjl  Degree^ 
called  alfo  the  Mid  Heaven,  is  the  higheft  point,  or 
poth  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  its  interfec* 
tion  with  the  horizon  at  any  time  *,  and  its  altitude  is 
equal  to  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes  wilh  the 
horizon  at  their  interfedlion,  or  equal  to  the  diftance  of 
the  zenith  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  much 
ufed  in  the  calculation  of  folar  eclipfes, 

NONAGON.  a  figure  having  nine  fides  and  angles* 
In  a  regular  nonagon,  or  that  whofe  angles  and  lides 


are  all  equal,  it  each  fide  be  i,  its  area  will  be  onager 
6.181824211=1  of  the  tangent  of  70®,  to  the  radius  i.  j^oncon- 
NON,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  weft  coaft  of  A- 
frica,  oppofite  to  the  Canary  iflands.  W.  Long.  1 2.  u—- y— 

N.  Lat.  44.  28. 

NONCONFORMISTS,  thofe  who  refufe  to  join 
the  eftablilhed  worfliip. 

Nonconformifts,  in  England,  are  of  t'wo  forts.  Firfty 
Such  as  abfent  thcmfelves  from  divine  worfhip  in  the 
eftablilhed  church  through  total  irreligion,  and  attend 
the  fervice  of  no  other  perfuafion.  Thefe,  by  the  fta- 
tute  I  Eliz.  c.  2.  23  Eliz.  c.  i.  and  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  for¬ 
feit  one  {hilling  to  the  poor  every  Lord’s  day  they  fa 
abfent  themfelves,  and  2oL  to  the  king  if  they  continue' 
fuch  default  for  a  month  together.  And  if  they  keep^ 
any  inmate  thus  irreligioufly  difpofed  in  their  houfes,; 
they  forfeit  igI.  per  month. 

The  fecond  fpeeies  of  nonconformifts  are  thofe  who 
offend  through  a  miftaken  or  perverfe  zeal.  Such 
were  efteemed,  by  the  Englifh  laws  enabled  fmee  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  Papifts  and  Proteftant 
diffenters  :  both  of  w’hich  were  fuppofed  to  be  equally 
fchifniatics,  in  not  communicating  with  the  national 
church  y  with  this  difference,  that  the  Papifts  divided 
from  it  upon  materia),  though  erroneous,  reafons  ;  but 
many  of  the  difi'enters  upon  matters  of  indifference,^  or, 
in  other  words,  for  no  reafon  at  all,  “  Yet  certainly 
(fays  Sir  William  Blackftone)  our  aneeftors  were  mi  f- Comment 
taken  in  their  plans  of  compulfion  and  intolerance.  The 
fin  of  fchifm,  as  fuch,  is  by  no  means  the  objed  of  tem*- 
poral  coercion  and  punifhment.  If,  through  weakntfs 
of  intelle<ft,  through  mifdlre<fted  piety,  through  per-^ 
verfenefs  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the 
eafe)  through  a  profpe(ft  of  fecular  advantage  in  herding 
with  a  party,  men  quarrel  with  the  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blHhment,  the  civil  magiftrate  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ;  unlefs  their  tenets  and  pradice  are  fuch  as  threaten* 
ruin  or  difturbance  to  the  ftate.  He  is  bound  indeed 
to  prote6l  the  eftabliftied  church  r  and  if  this  can  be 
better  effe<fted  by  admitting  none  but  its  genuine  mem-' 
bers  to  offices  of  truft  and  emolument,  he  is  certainly- 
at  liberty  fo  to  do  *,  the  difpofal  of  offices  being  matter 
of  favour  and  diferetion.  But  this  pointy  being  once 
fecured,  all  perfecution  for  diverfity  of  opinions,  how¬ 
ever  ridiculous  or  abfuid  they  may  be,  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  found  policy  and  civil  freedom.  1  he 
names  and  fubordinatioii  of  the  clergy,  the  pofture  of 
devotion,  the  materials  and  colour  of  the  miniftti’s 
garment,  the  joining  in  a  known  or  unknown  form  of 
prayer,  and  other  matters  of  the  fame  kind,  muft  be  left 
to  the  option  of  every  man’s  private  judgment. 

With  regard  therefore  to  Frotejiant  diffenters,  al¬ 
though  the  experience  of  their  turbulent  difpofition  m 
former  times  oecafioned  feveral  difabilities  and  reftric- 
tions  (which  I  ihall  not  undertake  to  juftify)  to  be  laid 
upon  them  by  abundance  of  ftatutes  5  yet  at  length  the 
legiflature,  with  a  true  fpirit  of  magnanimity j  extended 
that  indulgence  to  thefe  fedaries,  which  they  them¬ 
felves,  when  in  power,  had  held  to  be  countenancing 
fchifm,  and  denied  to  the  church  of  England.  The 
penalties  are  conditionally  fufpended  by  the.  ftatute 
I  W.  &  M.  ft.  I.  c.  18.  “  for  exempting  their  majefties 
Proteftant  fubjedls,  diffenting  from  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws,”  commonly 

called- 
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called  the  toleration  aB ;  which  declares,  that  neither 
the  laws  above  mentioned,  nor  the  ftatutes  i  Kliz.  c.  2. 

*  \  14.  3  Jac.  L  c.  4.  and  5.  nor  any  other  penal  laws 
made  againft  Popilh  recufants  (except  the  ted  acts), 
diall  extend  to  any  diffenters,  other  than  PapiicS  and 
fuch  as  deny  the  'Frinlty  :  provided,  i.  That  they  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fapreniacy,  (or  make  a  umi- 
iar  affirmation,  being  Quakers),  and  lubfcribe  the  de¬ 
claration  againft  Popery.  2»  That  they  repair  to  lome 
congregation  certified  to  and  regidered  in  the  court  01 
the  biihop  or  archdeacon,  or  at  the  county  feflions. 
3.  Tliat  the  doors  of  fueh  meeting-houfe  (hall  be  unlock¬ 
ed,  unbarred,  and  unbolted  *,  in  default  of  which,  the 
perfons  meeting  there  are  dill  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  the  former  afts.  Diffenting  teachers,  in  oixier  to  be 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  datutes  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  and  22  Car.  II.  c.  I. 
are  alfo  to  fubferibe  the  articles  of  religion  mentioned  in 
the  datute  13  Eliz.  c.  I2.  (viz.  thofe  which  only  cen- 
eern  the  confeflion  of  the  true  Chridian  faith,  and  the 
doarlne  of  the  facrainents),  with  an  exprefs  exception 
of  thofe  relating  to  the  government  and  powers  of  the 
church,  and  to  infant  baptifni.  And  by  dat.  10  Ann. 
c.  2.  this  toleration  is  ratified  and  confirmed  j  and  it  is 
declared,  that  the  faid  aa  diall  at  all  times  be  inviola¬ 
bly  obferved  for  the  exempting  fuch  Protedant  dilTent- 
ers  as  are  thereby  intended  from  the  pains  and  penalties 
therein  mentioned,  i  hus,  though  the  offence  of  non¬ 
conformity  is  by  no  means  univerfally  abrogated,  it  is 
fufpended,  and  ceafes  to  exiff  with  regard  to  thefe  Pro¬ 
tedant  diffenters,  during  their  compliance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  impofed  by  the  aa  of  toleration  :  and,  under 
thefe  conditions,  all  perfons,  who  will  approve  them- 
felvesno  Papids  or  oppugners  of  the  Trinity,  are  left 
at  full  liberty  to  aa  as  their  confciences  (hall  direa 
them  in  the  matter  of  religious  wordiip.  And  if  any 
perfon  (hall  wilfully,  malicioudy,  or  contemptuoufiy  dl- 
durb  any  congregation,  affembled  in  any  church  or  per¬ 
mitted  meeting-houfe,  or  diall  mifufe  any  preacher  or 
teacher  there,  he  diall  (by  virtue  of  the  fame  datute) 
be  bound  over  to  the  fcffions  of  the  peace,  and  for¬ 
feit  20I.  But  by  datute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4.  no  mayor  or 
principal  magidrate  mud  appear  at  any  diffenting  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  on  pain  of  difability 
to  hold  that  or  any  other  office  :  the  legifiature  judging 
it  a  matter  of  propriety,  that  a  mode  of  wordiip,  fet  up 
in  oppofitlon  to  the  nation,  when  allowed  to  be  exer- 
cifed  in  peace,  fhould  be  exercifed  alfo  with  decency, 
gratitude,  and  humility.  Neither  doth  the  acl  of  tole¬ 
ration  extend  to  enervate  thofe  claufes  of  the  datutes 
13  &  14  Car.  11.  c.  4.  and  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  wliich  pro¬ 
hibit  (upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment)  all  perfons 
from  teaching  fchool,  unlefs  they  be  licenfed  by  the 
ordinary,  and  fubferibe  a  declaration  of  conformity  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  reverently  frequent  di¬ 
vine  fervice  eftabli/hed  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom. 

“  As  to  Paptfts  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Protedant 
diffenters  would  hold  equally  drong  for  a  general  tole¬ 
ration  of  them  *,  provided  their  feparatlon  was  founded 
only  upon  difference  of  opinion  in  i^eligion,  and  their 
principles  did  not  alfo  extend  to  a  fubverfion  of  the 
civil  government.  If  once  they' could  be  brought  to 
renounce  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  Pope,  they  might 
quietly  enjoy  their  feven  facraments ;  their  purgatory, 
and  auricular  confeffion  )  their  wordiip  of  relicks  and 


images  5  na^,  ei^en  their  tranfubdantiation.  Bcit  while 
they  acknowledge  a  foreign  power,  fuperior  to  the  fo-  ^ 
vereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain,  if  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them  uponihe  foot- 
iiig  of  good  fubje(R:s. 

“  The  fullowdiig  are  the  daws  that  have  been  enabled 
againd  the  Papids;  who  may  be  divided  into  three 
claffes,  perfons  profeffing  Popery,  Popidi  recufanU 
convia,  and  Popiffi  prieds.  i.  Perfons  piofcffing  the 
Popilh  religion,  befides  the  former  penalties  for  not 
frequenting  their  paridi  church,  are  difabled  from  taking 
any  lands  cither  by  defcenl  or  purchafe,  after  1 8  yeai*s 
of  age,  until  they  renounce  their  errors ;  they  mud  at 
the  age  of  2i  regidcr  their  edates  before  acquired,  and 
all  future  conveyances  and  wills  relating  to  them;  they 
are  incapable  of  prefenting  to  any  advowfon,  or  grant¬ 
ing  to  any  other  perfon  any  avoidance  of  the  fame-; 
they  may  not  keep  or  teach  any  fchool,  under  pain  of 
perpetual  imprifonment ;  and,  if  they  willingly  fay  or 
hear  mafs,  they  forfeit  the  one  200,  the  other  ICO 
merks,  and  each  diall  differ  a  year’s  imprifonment.  Thus 
much  for  perfons^  who,  from  the  misfortune  of  family 
prejudices,  or  otherwife,  have  conceived  an  unhappy  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romiffi  church  from  their  infancy,  and 
publicly  profefs  its  errors.  But  if  any  evil  indudry  is 
ufed  to  rivet  thefe  errors  upon  them  ;  if  any  perfon 
fends  another  abroad  to  be  educated  in  the  Popidi  re¬ 
ligion,  or  to  refide  in  any  religious  houfe  abroad  for 
that  purpofe,  or  contributes  to  their  maintenance  when 
ther«  ;  both  the  fender^  the  fent,  and  the  contributor, 
are  difabled  to  die  in  law  or  equity,  to  be  executor  dr 
adminidrator  to  any  perfon,  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed 
of  gift,  and  to  bear  any  office  in  the  realm  ;  and  ffiall 
forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all  their 
real  edate  for  life.  And  where  thefe  errors  are  alfo  ag¬ 
gravated  by  apodafy  or  perverfioii ;  where  a  perfon  is 
reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be 
reconciled,  the  offence  amounts  to  high  treafon.  2.  Po¬ 
pidi  recufants,  convi(^ed  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  at¬ 
tending  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  England,  are  fub- 
•jedt  to  the  following  difabilities,  penalties,  and  for¬ 
feitures,  over  and  above  thofe  before  m^entioiied.  They 
are  confidered  as  perfons  excommunicated  ;  they  can 
hold  no  office  or  employment :  they  mud  not  keep  arms 
in  their  houfes,  but  the  fame  may  be  feized  by  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  ;  they  may  not  come  within  10  miles 
of  London,  on  pain  of  lool. ;  they  can  bring  no  ac¬ 
tion  at  law  or  fuit  in  equity  ;  they  are  not  permitted 
to  travel  above  five  miles  from  home,  unlefs  by  li- 
cenfe,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods;  and 
they  may  not  come  to  court,  under  pain  of  lool.  No 
marriage  or  burial  of  fuch  recufant,  or  baptifm  of  his 
child,  diall  be  had  otherwife  than  by  the  minifters  of 
the  church  of  England,  under  other  fevere  penalties. 
A  married  woman,  when  recufant,  diall  forfeit  two- 
thirds  of  her  dower  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix 
or  adminidratrix  to  her  huffiand,  or  have  any  part  of 
his  goods  ;  and  during  the  coverture  may  be  kept  in 
prifon,  unlefs  her  hufband  redeems  her,  at  the  rate  of 
lol.  a  month,  or  the  third  part  of  all  his  lands.  And 
ladly,  as  a  feme-covert  recufant  may  be  imprifoned,  fa 
all  others  mud,  w'ithin  three  months  after  convidlion, 
either  fubmit  and  renounce  their  errors,  or,  if  requi¬ 
red  fo  to  do  by  four  judices,  mud  abjure  and  renounce 
the  realm :  and  if  they  do  not  depart,  or  if  they  re- 
F  2  tiirn 
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Koncon-  turn  without  the  king’s  licence,  they  (hall  be  guilty  of 
,  ^  felony,  and  fuffer  death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of 

Blackjt  clergy.  There  is  alfo  an  inferior  fpecies  of  recufancy. 
Comment,  (refufing  to  make  the  declaration  againil  Popery  en¬ 
joined  by  fcatute  30  Car.  II.  ft.  2.  when  tendered  by 
the  proper  magiftrate)  j  which,  if  the  party  reftdes 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  makes  him  an  abfolute 
recufant  convifl  ;  or,  if  at  a  greater  diftance,  fufpends 
him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament,  keeping  arms 
in  his  houfe,  or  any  horfe  above  the  value  of  5I.  3.  Po- 
pifti  priefts  are  ftill  in  a  more  dangerous  condition.  By 
ftatute  II  &  12  W.  III.  c.  4.  Popifti  priefts,  or  bi- 
fhops,  celebrating  iiiafs  or  exercifing  any  part  of  their 
functions  in  England,  except  in  the  houfes  of  ambaf- 
fadors,  are  liable  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  And  by 
the  ftatute  27  Eliz.  c.  2.  any  Popifli  prieft,  born  in 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  who  fhall 
come  over  hither  from  beyond  fea  (unlefs  driven  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  and  tarrying  only  a  reafonable  time), 
or  (hall  be  in  England  three  days  without  conforming 
and  taking  the  oaths,  is  guilty  of  high  treafon  :  and  all 
perfons  harbouring  him  are  guilty  of  felony  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

‘‘  This  is  a  Iliort  fummary  of  the  laws  againft  the  Pa- 
pifts  \  of  which  the  prclident  Montefquieu  obferves, 
that  they  are  fo  rigorous,  though  not  profelTedly  of 
the  fanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that 
can  poftibly  be  done  in  cold  blood.  But  in  anfwer  to 
this,  it  may  be  obferved  (what  foreigners  ,who  only 
judge  from  our  ftatute  book  are  not  fully  apprized  of), 
that  thefe  laws  are  feldom  exerted  to  their  utmoft  ri¬ 
gour  :  and  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  excufe  them.  For  they  are  rather  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  their  hiftory,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  times  which  produced  them,  than  to  be  approved 
(upon  a  cool  review)  as  a  ftanding  fyftem  of  law.  The 
reftlefs  machinations  of  the  Jefuits  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  turbulence  and  uneafinefs  of  the  Pa- 
pifts  under  the  new  religious  eftabliftiment,  and  the 
boldncfs  of  their  hopes  and  wifties  for  the  fucceftion  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the  parliament  to  coun- 
tera6l  fo  dangerous  a  fpirit  by  laws  of  a  great,  and 
then  perhaps  neceftary,  feverity. .  The  powder^- treafon, 
in  the  fucceeding  reign,  ftruck  a  panic  into  James  I. 
which  operated  in  different  ways  :  it  occafioned  the 
enabling  of  new  laws  againft  the  Papifts  ;  but  deter¬ 
red  him  from  putting  them  in  execution.  The  in¬ 
trigues  of  Q^ueen  Henrietta  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  profpefl  of  a  Popifti  fucceflhr  in  that  of  Charles  II. 
the  aflaffination-plot  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
the  avowed  claim  of  a  Popifti  pretender  to  the  crown 
in  fiibfequent  reigns,  will  account  for  the  extenfion  of 
thefe  penalties  at  thofe  feveral  periods  of  our  hiftory.” 
But  now  that  all  juft  fears  of  a  pretender  may  be  faid 
to  have  vaniftied,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
^  See  their  pope  has  become  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  defpicable, 
loyal  Ad-  Britain,  but  in  almoft  every  kingdom  of 

throne^  ^  Europe  ;  and  as  in  fa£l  the  Britifti  Catholics  foleranly 
May  I.  difclaim  the  dangerous  principles  aferibed  to  them  *  5 
J77S,  as  in- the  Britifti  legiftature,  giving  way  to  that  liberality  of 
fentiment  becoming  Proteftants,  have  lately  repealed 
2ines  or  An- moft  rigorous  of  the  above  edidls,  viz.  The  pu- 
nual  Regif- nilhment  of  Popifti  priefts  or  Jefuits  who  fhould  be 
ter  for  that  found  to  teach  or  officiate  in  the  fervices  of  that  church  ; 
year.  which  a^s  were  felony  in  foreigners,  and  high  treafon 
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in  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  — The  forfeitures  of  ISToncon- 
Popifti  heirs,  who  had  received  their  education  abroad, ,  fomiifts. 
and  whofe  eftates  went  to  the  next  Proteftant  heir  : — ' 

The  power  given  to  the  fon,  or  other  relation,  being 
a  Proteftant,  to  take  polfeffion  of  the  father’s  or  other 
relation’s  eftate,  during  the  life  of  the  real  proprietor  : 

— And  the  debarring  Papifts  from  the  power  of  ac¬ 
quiring  any  legal  property  by  purchafe. — In  propo- 
fing  the  repeal  of  thefe  penalties,  it  was  obferved.  That, 
befides  that  fome  of  them  had  now  ceafed  to  be  necef- 
fary,  others  were  at  all  times  a  difgrace  to  humanity. 

The  imprifonment  of  a  Popifti  prieft  for  life,  only  for 
officiating  in  the  fervices  of  his  religion,  was  horrible 
in  its  nature  :  And  although  the  mildnefs  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  hitherto  foftened  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  the 
practice,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that,  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  priefts  conftantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  bafeft 
and  moft  abandoned  of  mankind — of  common  informers  j 
for  on  the  evidence  of  any  of  thefe  wretches,  the  ma- 
gifterial  and  judicial  powers  were  of  neceflity  bound  to 
enforce  all  the  ftiameful  penalties  of  the  adl.  Others  of 
thefe  penalties  held  out  the  moft  powerful  temptations 
for  the  commiftion  of  a£Is  of  depravity,  at  the  very 
thought  of  which  our  nature  recoils  with  horror  :  They 
feemed  calculated  to  loofen  all  the  bands  of  fociety  j  to 
diffblve  all  civil,  moral,  and  religious  obligations  and 
duties,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  domeftic  felicity,  and 
to  annihilate  every  principle  of  honour.  The  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  children  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
eftates  of  their  parents,  and  the  reftridion  which  de¬ 
bars  any  man  from  the  honeft  acquifition  of  property, 
need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  excite  indignation  in  an 
enlightened  age. 

In  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  Englifti  eftablifhed 
church  againft  perils  from  nonconformifts  of  all  deno¬ 
minations,  Infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  Heretics,  Papifts,  and 
Sedarits,  there  are,  however,  two  bulwarks  erededj 
called  the  corporation  and  teji  aBs :  By  the  former  of 
which,  no  perfon  can  be  legally  eleded  to  any  office 
relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation, 
unlefs,  within  a  tw'elvemonth  before,  he  has  received 
the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  \  and  he  is  alfo  en¬ 
joined  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of  office  :  or, 
in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requifites,  fuch  eledlon 
ftiall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  teJi  aB^  direds 
all  officers  civil  and  military  to  take  the  oaths  and 
make  the  declaration  againft  tranfubftantiation,  in  any 
of  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfler,  or  at  the  quarter 
feffions,  within  fix  calendar  months  after  their  admif- 
fion  j  and  alfo  wuthin  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  fa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  fome  public  church  im¬ 
mediately  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon,-  and  to  deli¬ 
ver  into  court  a  certificate  thereof  figned  by  the  mi- 
nifter  and  church  warden,  and  alfo  to  prove  the  fame 
by  two  credible  witnefles  \  upon  forfeiture  of  500I.  and 
difabllity  to  hold  the  faid  office.  And  of  much  the 
fame  nature  with  thefe  is  the  ftatute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  2. 
which  permits  no  perfons  to  be  naturalized  or  reftored 
in  blood,  but  fuch  as  undergo  a -like  teft  j  which  tefl 
having  been  removed  In  1753,  in  favour  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  next  feffion  of  parliament  reftored  again  with 
fome  precipitation* 
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Nofi.na-  MoN~Natura/s,  in  Medicine^  fo  called,  becaufe  by  their 
turals  abufe  they  become  the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

Nonius  Phyficians  have  divided  the  non-naturals  into  lix 
‘i  I  claiTes,  viz.  the  air,  meats  and  drinks,  fleep  and  watch¬ 
ing,  motion  and  reft,  the  paflions  of  the  mind,  the  re- 
*  tendons  and  excredons.  See  Medicine,  pafftm, 
i  NON-OhJlante  (notwithjlanding)  a  claufe  frequent  in 
ftatutes  and  letters  patent,  importing  a  lieenfe  from  the 
king  to  4o  a  thing,  which  at  common  law  might  be 
.lawfully  done,  but  being  reftrained  by  ad  of  parliament 
cannot  be  done  without  fuch  lieenfe. 

NON-Pros,  See  Nolle  ProfeqiiL 

NON-Suit^  fignifies  the  dropping  of  a  fuit  or  aftion, 
or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  j 
which  happens  moft  commonly  upon  the  difeovery  of 
fome  error  in  the  plaintiff’s  proceedings  when  the  caufe 
is  fo  far  proceeded  in,  that  the  jury  is  ready  at  the  bar 
to  deliver  in  their  verdidl. 

NONES,  (non.®),  in  the  Roman  kalendar,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  months  January,  February,  April,  June,  Au- 
guft,  September,  November,  and  December  j  and  the 
feventh  of  March,  May,  July,  and  061ober.  ^  March, 
May,  July,  and  061ober,  had  fix  days  in  their  nones  5 
becaufe  thefc  alone,  in  the  ancient  conftitutlon  of  the 
year  by  Numa,  had  31  days  a-piece,  the  reft  having 
only  29,  and  February  30 :  but  when  Caefar  reformed 
the  year,  and  made  other  months  contain  3 1  days,  he 
did  not  allot  them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NONJURORS,  thofe  who  refufed  to  take  the  oaths 
to  government,  and  who  were  in  confequence  under 
certain  incapacities,  and  liable  to  certain  fevere  penal¬ 
ties.  It  can  fcarcely  be  faid  that  there  are  any  non- 
jurors  now  in  the  kingdom  j  and  it  is  well  known  that 
all  penalties  have  been  removed  both  from  Papifts  and 
Proteftants,  formerly  of  that  denomination,  as  well  in 
Scotland  as  in  England.  The  members  of  the  Epif- 
copal  church  of  Scotland  have  long  been  denominated 
Nonjurors  ;  but  perhaps  they  are  now  called  fo  impro¬ 
perly,  as  the  ground  of  their  difference  from  the  efta- 
bliftiment  is  more  on  account  of  ecclefiaftical  than  poli¬ 
tical  principles. 

NONIUS,  Peter,  in  Spanifti  Nune%,  a  learned 
Portuguefe,  and  one  of  the  ableft  mathematicians  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Alcacer.  He  was  preceptor 
to  Don  Henry,  King  Emmanuel’s  fon,  and  taught  ma¬ 
thematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  He  publiftied 
the  following  works,  by  which  he  gained  great  reputa¬ 
tion :  r.  De  arte  Navigandi,  2.  Annotationes  in  tlieo- 
rias  planetarum  Pm'hacliii;  wdiieh  are  greatly  efteem- 
ed.  3.  A  treatife  De  Crepufeulis,  4.  A  treatife  on 
Algebra.  It  is  obferved  in  Furetiere’s  dictionary, 
that  Peter  Nonius  in  1530,  firft  invented  the  angles  of 
45  degrees  made  in  every  meridian,  and  that  he  called 
them  7'hwihs  in  his  language,  and  calculated  them  by 
fpherical  triangles.  Nonius  died  in  1577,  aged  80. 

Nonius,  the  name  which  was  not  many  years  ago 
given  to  the  common  device  for  fubdividing  the  arcs 
of  quadrants  and  other  aftronomical  inftruments,  from 
the  perfuafion  that  it  was  invented  by  Nonius  or  M/- 
Tiez^  of  whom  fome  account  has  been  given  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  The  generality  of  aftronomers  of  the 
prefent  age,  transferring  the  honour  of  the  invention 
from  Nune%  to  Peter  Vernier,  a  native  of  Franche 
Comte,  have  called  this  method  of  divifion  by  his 
name.  (See  Vernier).  Mr  Adams,  however,  in  his 
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Geometrical  and  Geographical  Kjfays,  has  lately  flioWn  Nonius 
that  Clevius  the  Jefuit  may  difpute  the  invention  with 
them  both.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  Nunez  ftart-  Sound, 
ed  the  idea,  Clevius  improved  it,  and  Vernier  carried 
it  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  perfeClion.  The  method  of  Nu¬ 
nez,  deferibed  in  his  treatife  De  Crepiifculis,  printed  at 
Lilbon  1542,  confifts  in  deferibing  within  the  fame 
quadrant  4  j  concentric  circles,  dividing  the  outermoft 
into  90  equal  parts,  the  next  within  into  89,  the 
next  into  88,  &.c.  till  the  innermoft  was  divided  into 
46  only.  On  a  quadrant  thus  divided  the  plumb  line 
or  index  muft  crofs  one  or  other  of  the  circles  very 
near  a  point  of  divifion  \  whence,  by  computation,  the 
degrees  and  minutes  of  the  arch  might  be  eafily  afeer- 
tained.  This  method  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Nunez  in 
his  treatife  De  arte  atque  ratione  Navigandi,  where  he 
would  fain  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  was  not  unknown 
to  Ptolemy.  But  as  the  degrees  are  thus  divided  very 
unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  attain  exadinefs 
in  the  divifion,  efpecially  when  the  numbers  into  which 
the  arches  are  to  be  divided  are  incompofite  (of  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  nine),  the  method  of  dia¬ 
gonals,  firft  publifhed  by  Thomas  Digges,  Efq.  in  a 
treatife  entitled  Alee  feu  fcalce  tnathematicce ,  printed  at 
London  in  1573,  and  faid  to  be  Invented  by  one  Rich¬ 
ard  Chenfeler,  was  fubftituted  in  its  room.  Nonius’s 
method  was,  however,  improved  at  different  times  and 
by  different  perfons  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  if  Vernier  faw  either  the  original  or  any  of  the 
improvements  (and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  feen  them  all),  his  merit  is  only  that  of  having 
applied  to  an  ufeful  pradlical  purpofe  the  fpeculative 
invention  of  another  perfon. 

NONNUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  5th  century,  and 
native  of  Panopilis  in  Egypt,  was  the  author  of  an  he¬ 
roic  poem  in  48  books,  entitled  Dionysiacorum,  and  a 
paraphrafe  in  verfe  of  St  John’s  Gofpel,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  commentary  upon  it. 

NONUPLA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  quick 
time,  peculiar  to  jigs.  This  fpecies  of  time  is  other- 
wife  called  the  meafure  of  nine  times,  which  requires  two 
falls  of  the  hand,  and  one  rife.  There  are  three  forts- 
of  nonupla.  i.  Nonupla  di  femi  7mnime,  or  dupla  fcfqui* 
quanta,  thus  marked  f ,  where  nine  crotchets  are  to  be 
in  the  bar,  of  which  four  make  a  femibreve  in  com¬ 
mon  time,  i.  e.  in  the  down  ftroke  fix,  and  but  three 
up  :  it  is  ufually  beat  adagio.  2.  Nonupla  di  crome,  or 
fifqui  ottava,  marked  thus  wherein  nine  quavers 
make  a  bar  inftead  of  eight  in  common  time,  i.  c. 
fix  down  and  three  up  :  it  is  beat  prejlo.  3.  Vo- 
nupla  di  femicrome  or  fuper  fetti  partiente  nona,  thus  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  which  nine  femiquavers  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  bar,  whereof  fixteen  arc  required  in  common 
time,  fix  down,  and  three  up  :  it  is  ordinarily  beaty^r^- 
fijjimo.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  other  fpeeies  of 
nonupla,  for  which  fee  Triple. 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  King  George^ s  Sound,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33. 

W.  Long.  153.  12.  It  is  an  entrance  or  ftrait  to  a 
vaft  inland  fea  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America, 
and  is  faid  to  refemble  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  in* 

Europe.  Upon  the  fea-coaft  the  land  is  tolerably  high 
and  level;  but  within  the  found  it  rlfes  into  fteep hills, 
which  have  an  uniform  appearance.  The  trees  of  which 
the  woods  are  compofed,  are  the  Canadian  pine,  whits,' 
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-cyprefs,  and  two  or  three  other  forts  of  pine.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  trees  grow  here  with  great  vigour,  and  are 
■  of  a  large  fizc.  About  the  rocks  and  borders  of  the 
'  woods  were  feen  fome  ftrawberry  plants,  and  rafpberry, 
^eurrant,  and  goofeberry  bullies,  all  in  a  flourilbing 
(late.  'I'he  prineipal  animals  feen  here  w^ere  racoons, 
martens,  and  fquirrels.  Birds  are  far  from  being 
numerous,  and  thofe  that  are  to  be  feen  are  remarkably 
fliy,  owing  perhaps  to  their  being  continually  haralfcd 
by  the  natives,  eitlier  to  eat  them.,  or  to  become  polfelfed 
of  their  feathers  to  be  worn  as,  ornaments.  The  que- 
brantahuelfos,  lhags,  and  gulls,  were  feen  off  the  coaff  ; 
and  the  two  laff  were  alfo  frequent  in  the  found. 
Though  the  variety  of  iilh  is  not  very  great,  yet  they 
are  in  greater  quantities  than  birds.  The  principal 
forts  arc  the  common  herring,  a  lilver  coloured  bream, 
and  another  of  a  brown  colour.  Captain  Cook  and 
Mr  King,  wdio  vifited  this  place,  confider  it  as  an 
excellent  Ihelter  for  ftiips :  and  in  the  account  of  A 
Voifdge  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  give  fome  dlre61ions 
for  failing  into  it.  Thcfe  and  other  matters  of  that  kind 
we  (hall  not  trouble  our  readers  wdth  ^  and  perhaps  the 
:  generality  of  them  will  be  better  pleafed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extra61  from  Mearcs’s  Voyages  to  the  North- 
weft  Coaft  of  America, 

“  The  people  of  the  Nootka  nation  are,  in  general, 
robuft  and  well-proportioned  : — their  faces  are  large 
and  full,  their  cheeks  high  and  prominent,  with  fmall 
black  eyes; — their  nofes  are  broad  and  flat,  their  lips 
thick,  and  they  have  generally  very  fine  teeth,  and  of 
the  moft  brilliant  whiten cfs, 

“  The  manner  in  which  the  children  of  Nootka  are 
treated,  when  young,  is  not  more  extraordinary  from 
its  ftrange,  and,  as  it  ftiould  appear,  total  Inutility,  as 
from  its  agreement  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars,  to  whom  this  pradice  gives  thefe  people 
a  confiderable  refemblance.  The  head  of  the  infant 
Is  bound  by  the  mother  with  a  kind  of  fillet  of  feveral 
folds,  as  low  down  as  the  eyes,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
certain  form,  which,  at  this  tender  age,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving.  It  might  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  tight 
drawn  ligature  muft  caufe  confiderable  pain  to  the 
child  ^  but  we  never  obferved  that  any  of  the  infants, 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  preparation  for  fugar-loaf  heads,  fuf- 
fered  any  vifible  pain  or  inconvenience. 

“  Though  the  cuftom  of  comprefting  the  head  in 
this  manner  gives  them  an  unpleafant  appearance,  by 
drawing  up  the  eyebrows,  and  fometimes  producing 
the  difagreeable  effed  of  fquinting,  as  well  as  of  flatten¬ 
ing  the  nofe  and  diftending  the  noftrlls,  they  are  by 
no  means  an  ill-looking  race  of  people.  ^  They  have 
alfo  the  cuftom,  which  is  known  to  prevail  in  fo  many 
Indian  nations,  of  plucking  out  the  beard  by  the  roots, 
on  its  firft  appearance  ;  and,  as  it  continues  to  fprout, 
to  keep  it  down  by  the  fame  pra£lice.  It  is  one  of 
the  domeftic  employments  affigned  to  their  wives,  to 
watch  this  appearance  of  manhood,  and  to  eradicate 
the  hairs  as  they  come  forth  ^  which  they  do  in  a  very 
dexterous  manner  with  their  finger-s,  and  without  giving 
the  Icaft  pain  in  the  operation. — Some  of  them,  however, 
though  w-e  faw  but  very  few  of  this  dlfpofition,  when 
they  advance  in  years  and  become  infirm,  fuffer  their 
beards  to  grow  without  interruption.  But,  not  with - 
flanding  they  have  fo  great  an  averfion  to  the  hair  of 
.their  chin,  that  of  the  head  is  an  objed  of  their  atten- 
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tive  vanity  :  it  is  ftrong,  black,  and  gloffy  ;  grows- to  a 
confiderable  length  j  and  is  cither  tied  in  a  kind  of  knot 
on  the  top  of  their  heads,  or  fuffered  to  hang  down, 
their  backs  in  flowing  negligence. 

“In  their  exterior  form  they  have  not  the  fymine- 
try  or  elegance  w  hich  is  found  in  many  other  Indian 
nations. — Their  limbs,  though  flout  and  athletic,  are 
crooked  and  ill  ftiaped  j  thtir  fkin,  when  cleanftd  of 
filth  and  oehre,  is  white  5  and  we  have  feen  fome  of  the 
w'omen,  wlien  in  a  ftate  of  cleanlinels  (which,  how  ever, 
was  by  no  means  a  common  fight,  and  obtained  w  ith 
difficulty),  who  not  only  poffefted  the  fair  complexion 
of  Europe,  but  features  that  would  have  altradled  no¬ 
tice,  for  their  delicacy  and  beauty,  in  thole  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  qualities  of  the  human  form  are 
beft  underftood.  But  thefe  examples  of  beauty  are 
by  no  means  numerous  among  the  women  of  Nootka, 
wlio  are  calculated  rather  to  difguft  than  to  charm  an  ' 
European  beholder.  Their  hair,  like  that  of  the  men, 
is  black  ^  their  eyes  are  of  the  fame  colour  ^  and,  in. 
exterior  appearance,  they  are  not  to  be  immediately 
diftinguiftied  from  the  men.  In  their  chara6lers  they 
are  referved  and  chafte  5  and  examples  of  loofe  and 
immodeft  condu6l  were  very  rare  among  them.  There 
were  women  in  St  George’s  Sound,  whom  no  offers 
could  tempt  to  meretricious  fubmiffions.” 

All  reports  concerning  Nootka  Sound  agree  in  cha- 
ra^lerizing  the  inhabitants  as  “  a  very  inoffenfive  race 
of  people.” — Inoffenfive,  how^ever,  as  they  are,  a  cu¬ 
ftom  of  a  very  unnatural,  and  w^e  ffiould  Imagine  cruel, 
kind  prevails  among  them  j  for,  together  with  many 
other  articles  which  they  expofed  to  falc  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  ftiips,  they  brought  human  fkulls  and 
hands  (part  of  the  flefh  ftill  remaining  on  them), 
which  they  acknowledged  they  had  been  feeding  on  j 
and  fome*  of  them,  we  are  told,  had  evident  marks  of 
the  fire. 

From  hence  It  is  too  apparent,  that  the  horrid  prac¬ 
tice  of- devouring  tlreir  enemies  exifts  here  as  well  as  at 
New  Zealand  and  other  South  fea  iflands  :  and  hence, 
too,  appears  wliat  men  of  even  the  beft  natural  difpoft- 
tions  will  be,  if  left  entirely  to  the  freedom  of  their  ow^n 
will,  without  law  to  controul  or  religion  to  infix u£l 
them.  As  there  are  but  two  villages  of  the  Sound  in¬ 
habited,  the  number  of  people  cannot  be  many  j  per¬ 
haps  they  are  about  2000  in  all.  Our  limits  prevent 
us  from  being  fo  minute  as  we  could  wifli  to  be,  re- 
fpe^ing  the  form  of  their  houfes  and  their  manner  of 
building  them  j  of  their  furniture,  decorations,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind :  w-e  can  therefore  only  refer 
thofe  who  wifli  for  further  information  on  this  fubje6t 
to  Cook,  and  other  voyagers  and  travellers,  &c. 

The  employment  of  the  men  is  ehiefiy  fifliing,  &c. 
whilft  the  women  manufa6lure  their  garments.  Their 
ingenuity  in  this  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  Is  far  from 
being  inconfiderable  *,  and  in  the  imitative  arts  their 
fkill  is  very  great.  On  thefe  fubje6ls,  how-ever,  we 
cannot  enlarge :  w-e  have  in  general  made  it  our  bu- 
finefs,  and  It  certainly  is  our  duty,  to  dwell,  where  it 
ean  be  done,  on  the  manners  or  religion  of  the  inha- 
.bitants  of  the  feveral  places  which  come  under  our 
notice  ,  and  they  wlio  know*  the  utility  of  this  in  deve¬ 
loping  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  moft 
important  of  all  feienccs,  will  not  blame  our  intentions, 
even  if  they  (hould  not  approve  of  the  execution.  In 
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5>Tootka  Cook’s  Voyages  before  referred  to,  we  find  the  fol- 
Souml.  joxying  obfervations  on  the  religion  and  language  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 

“  Little  knowledge  we  can*  be  fuppofed  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  of  the  political  and  religious  inftitutions  eila- 
blifiied  among  thefe  people.  We  difeovered,  however, 
that  there  were  fuch  men  as  chiefs,  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  Aciveek,  to  whom  the  others  are,,  in  fome 
degree,  fubordinate.  But  the  authority  of  each  of 
thefe  great  men  fee  ms  to  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  own  family,  who  adcnowledge  him  as  their  head. 
As  they  were  not  all  elderly  men,  it  is  poflible  this  title 
may  be  hereditary. 

“  Nothing  that  we  faw  could  give  us  any  infight 
into  their  notions  of  religion,  except  the  figures  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned,  called  Klunima,  Thefe,  perhaps,  were 
idols  j  but  as  the  word  aeweek  was  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  when  tliey  fpoke  of  them,  we  may  fuppofe 
them  to  be  the  images  of  fome  of  their  ancefiors, 
whofc  memories  they  venerate.  This,  however,  is  all 
conjedure  *,  for  we  could  receive  no  information  con¬ 
cerning  them  ;  knowing  little  more  of  their  language 
than  to  enable  us  to  a/k  the  names  of  things,  and 
being  incapable  of  holding  any  converfation  with 
the  natives  relative  to  their  traditions  or  their  infti¬ 
tutions. 

Their  language  is  neither  harfh  nor  difagreeable, 
farther  than  proceeds  from  their  pronouncing  the  k 
and  h  with  lefs  foftnefs  than  w'e  do.  As  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  language,  we  are  enabled  to  fay  but 
little.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  their  flow 
and  diftin6l  method  of  fpeaking,  that  it  has  few  pre- 
pofitions  or  conjun6lions,  and  is  deftitute  of  even  a- 
Angle  interje^ion  to  exprefs  furprife  or  admiration. 
The  affinity  it  may  bear  to  other  languages,  we  have 
not  been  able  fufficiently  to  trace,  not  having  proper 
fpecimens  to  compare  it  with  j  but  from  the  few  Mexi¬ 
can  words  'we  have  procured,  there  is  an  obvious  agree¬ 
ment  throughout  the  language,  in  the  frequent  termi¬ 
nations  of  the  words  in  /,  tl  or 

“  The  word  wahajh  was  frequently  In  the  mouths 
of  the  people  of  Nootka.  It  feemed  to  exprefs  appro¬ 
bation,  applaufe,  and  friendQiip.  Whenever  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  pleafed  or  fatisfied  at  any  fight  or  oc¬ 
currence,  they  would  call  out  wakaJJj  /  wakajh! —  It  is 
W’orthy  of  remark,  that  as  thefe  people  do  eflentially 
differ  from  the  natives  of  the  iflands  In  the  Pacific 
ocean,  in  their  pcrfoiis,  euftoms,  and  language,  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  their  refpe(51Ive  progenitors  to  have  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  fame  tribe,  when  tliey  emigrated  into  thofe 
places  where  w'e  now  find  their  defeendants.” 

We  cannot  finifti  this  article  without  taking  notice 
of  a  circumftance,  which  at  the  time  made  a  great  noife 
in  Europe,  and  which  it  is  probable  wdll  find  a  place 
in  the  future  hiftories  of  the  contending  countries. 

A  fmall  affociatlon  of  Britiffi  merchants  refident 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  had,  early  In  the  year  1786,  foirm- 
ed  the  proje^l  of  opening  a  trade  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  Chinefe  mar¬ 
ket  with  furs.  The  principal  point  towards  wffiich 
thefe  expeditions  'were  directed,  w'as  Port  Nootka,  or 
King  George’s  Sound  *,  and  the  adventurers,  being  in- 
fome  degree  fatisfied  with  their  traffic,  look  meafures, 
in  the  year  1788,  to  ft^cure  to  themfelves  a  permanent 
fetUernent  3  at  the  fame -time  that  the  ftfipping  em¬ 


ployed  in  this  expedition  was  generally  two,  and  never  Nootka 
exceeded  the  amount  of  four,  fmall  veffels.  The  Spa-  Sound 
niards  conceived  fomejealoufy  of  the  intrufion  of  the 
Englifh  into  a  part  of  the  wmrld  'which  they  had  long 
been  defirous  to  regard  as  their  exclufive  property 
and  accordingly  a  Spanifh  frigate  of  26  guns  was  de-- 
fpatched  from  the  province  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpofe 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  commerce.  The  Spanifli^ 
frigate  arrived  in  May  1789,  and  captured  two  Eng— • 
liffi  veffels  in  the  following  July,  at  the  fame  time  tak¬ 
ing  poffeflion'  of  the  little  fettlement  which  had  been  - 
formed  upon  the  coaft.  Such,  in  fliort.  Is  the  circum¬ 
ftance  which  was  likely  to  involve  us  in  an  expen - 
five  war.  Happily,  however,  for  both  countries,  and? 
perhaps  for  Europe,  the  matter  was  at  length,  after 
great  altercation,  amicably  fettled  3  and  it  muft  ft  ill 
be  fo  frefti  in  the  memories  of  our  readers,  that  we* 
truft  they  will  excufe  us  from  enlarging  further  upon 
it — the  whole  article  having  extended  perhaps  to  more- 
than  a  fufficient  length. 

NOPAL,  Raquette,  or  Indian  fg;  plants  fo 
named  by  the  Indians,  on  which  the  cochineal  infedl 
breeds  in  Mexico.  See  Cochineal,  Dyeing  Index. 

NOPALXOCHQ^UETZALLI,  or  Nopalcoch- 
QUETZALLI,  the  prickly  pear  of  Mexico,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  over  all  the  Weft  Indies.  See  Cactus,  Botany 
Index. 

NOPH.  See  Memphis. 

NORBURY,  a  town  ofStaffordftiire,  In  England,  on  * 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Eccleffiall.  Here  is  afurprifingr 
echo,  which,  taken  440  yards  north-eaft  from  the  ma¬ 
nor  lioufe,  near  a  little  bank  under  a  wood  fide,  repeats* 
in  a  ftill  day  10  or  li  fyllables  very  diftindlly,  or  12 
or  13,  if  fpoke  very  quick.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
banks  of  the  Black  Mecr,  In  this  parifti,  grow  forward 
every  year  over  the  furface  oL  the  water  at  the  rate^ 
of  three  or  four  yards  every  feven  years. 

NORDEN,  Frederic  Lewis,  an  ingenious  travel-* 
ler  and  naval- officer  in  the  Daniffi  fervice,  was  born 
at  Gluckftadt  in  Holftein  in  the  year  1708.  He  was 
well  (killed  in  mathematics,  flilp-building,  and  efpe-‘ 
cially  in  architecture  3  and  in  1732  obtained  a  penfion 
to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying 
the  conftruclion  of  (hips,  particularly  the  galleys  and- 
other  rowing  veffels  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean.  He- 
fpent  near  three  years  in  Italy  3  and  Chriftian  VI.  beings 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  circumftantial  account  of  Egypt, 

Mr  Norden  while  at  Florence  received  an  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  travels  to  that  country.  Flow  he  acquitted- 
himfelf  In  this  conimiffion,  appears  from  his  Travels, 
into  Egypt  and  Nubki,  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  folio, 

1756;;  and  which  were  foon  after  tranflated  into  Englifli 
by  Dr  Peter  Templeman.  In  the  war  between  Eng-;^„ 
land  and 'Spain,  Mr  Norden,'  then  a  captain  in  the  Da¬ 
niffi  navy,  attended  Count  Ulric  Adolphus,  a  fea  capi 
tain,  to  England  3  and  they  went  out  volunteers  under 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterwards  under  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle.  During  his  ftay  in  London,  Mr  Norden  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  gave  the  public 
drawings  of  fome: ruins  and  coloffal. ftatues  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  with  an  account  of  the  fame  in  a  letter  to  the 
Royal  Society,  1741.  His  health  at  this  time  was  de¬ 
clining  3  and  taking  a  tour  to  France,  he  died  at  Paris 
In  1742. 

NORDHEIM,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  Flanor, 
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"  Nordheim  ver  quarter.  Of  the  four  larger  towns  of  this  princi- 
Norfblk  third  in  order.  It  is  fituated  on  the 

.  Huhme,  which  runs  into  the  Leine.  It  contains  500 

houfes,  and,  befides  a  fecularized  Lutheran  abbey,  has 
one  parifh  church,  and  fome  charitable  foundations, 
and  alfo  enjoys  fome  manufadlures. 

NORES,  Jason  be,  a  fcholar,  poet,  and  philofo- 
pher,  was  born  at  Nicofia  in  Cyprus.  He  lofl  his  for¬ 
tune  when  the  Turks  made  themfelves  mailers  of  .that 
ifland  in  1570.  He’ retired  to  Padua  j  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation  by  teaching  moral  philofophy. 
His  chara<51er  had  that  call  of  feverity  which  is  often 
the  confequence  of  fcholaftic  habits.  He  w'as  one  of 
thofe  men  who  difcufs  every  thing  without  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  feeling  any  thing.  The  Bajlor  Fido  of  Gua- 
rini  made  its  appearance  5  and  paftorals  became  a  fa- 
thionablc  fpecies  of  reading  throughout  all  Italy.  No- 
res,  who  did  not  reliih  works  of  this  kind,  attacked 
the  produflion  of  Guariiii  5  who  entirely  confuted  him 
in  a  little  piece  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1 588.  Nores 
made  a  reply  tw'o  years  after  5  and  the  poet  w^as  pre¬ 
paring  an  anfwer  flill  more  fevere  than  the  former, 
when  his  antagonift  died  of  grief,  occafioned  by  the 
banifhment  of  his  only  fon  for  having  killed  a  Vene¬ 
tian  in  a  duel.  He  left  behind  him  a  great  many  wmrks, 
fome  in  Italian,  and  others  in  Latin.  The  chief  of 
his  Italian  works,  are,  i.  The  Poeticks,  Padua,  1 588, 
4to  ;  this  edition  is  rare.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Republics, 
1578,  4to  j  w^hich  he  forms  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Venetians,  his  mailers.  3.  A  Treatife  on  the 
World  and  its  Parts,  Venice,  1571,  8vo.  4.  Intro- 
duflion  to  three  books  of  Arillotle’s  Rhetoric,  Venice, 
1 984,  4to,  valuable.  5.  A  Treatife  on  what  Comedy, 
Tragedy,  and  Epic  Poetry,  may  receive  from  Moral 
Philofophy.  His  Latin  works  are,  i.  Injlitutio  in 
Philofophia??!  Ciceroms^  Padua,  1576,  8vo.  2.  Brevis 
et  diJlinSla  fununa  prceceptoru7n  de  arte  difeendt^  ex  lihris 
Ciceronis  colleBa^  Venice,  1553,  8vo  *,  a  good  ^vork. 
3.  De  Conjlitutione  par tiinn  }iU77iance  et  civtlis philofopliiit ^ 
4to.  4.  Interpretatio  in  artem  poeticafii  Horatii,  &c. 
In  all  his  wmrks  we  remark  great  perfpicuity  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  profound  erudition,  happy  expreflions,  an  elevat¬ 
ed  and  fometimes  forcible  llyle. — His  fon  Peter  Nores, 
fuccelTively  fecretary  to  feveral  cardinals,  at  once  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  man  of  bulinefs,  left  behind  him  differ¬ 
ent  manuferipts  j  among  others,  the  life  of  Paul  IV ^  in 
Italian. 

NORFOLK,  a  county  of  England,  fo  called  from 
its  northern  fituation  in  refpedl  of  Suffolk,  is  bounded 
on  the  eall  and  north  by  the  German  ocean  j  on  the 
fouth  by  Suffolk,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
rivers  Waveney  and  the  Leffer  Oufe  *,  and  on  the 
weft  it  is  feparated  from  Cambridgeftiire  by  the  Greater 
Oufe,  and  from  a  fmall  part  of  Lincolnlhire  by  the 
Walhes.  According  to  Templeman,  it  extends  in 
length  57  miles,  in  breadth  35, -and  140  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  contains  an  area  of  1426  fquare  miles,  one 
city,  32  market  towns,  71 1  villages,  according  to  the 
book  of  rates,  though  fome  make  them  15CO,  and 
273,371  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  31  hundreds, 
164  vicarages,  and  660  parifhes. 

The  air  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  county  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foil,  which  in  fome  places  is  marfliy, 
efpecially  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  there  the  air  is  foggy 
^nd  unwholcfome  j  in  others  it  is  clayey  and  chalky, 


poor,  lean,  and  fandy,  and  there  the  air  is  good.  The 
county  is  almoft  all  champaign,  except  in  lome  places, 
where  rife  gentle  hills.  The  marfti  lands  yield  rich 
pafture  for  cattle  j  the  clay  grounds  peafe,  rye,  and 
barley  j  and  the  fandy  heaths  feed  vaft  flocks  of  large 
flieep,  of  which  fome  villages  are  faid  to  keep  4000 
or  5000.  Thefe  heaths  abound  alfo  in  rabbits  of  a 
ftlver  gray  colour.  Walfingham  is  noted  for  produ¬ 
cing  the  beft  faft'ron.  Great  quantities  of  mackarel 
and  herring  are  caught  upon  the  coafts  of  this  county, 
the  former  in  the  fpring,  and  the  latter  in  September  5 
clpecially  at  Yarmouth,  where  they  are  cured  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  to  great  perfection.  Wood 
and  honey  are  alfo  very  plentiful  in  this  county  *,  and 
on  the  coafts  jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fometimes  found. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  ftrong  and  aClive,  fagaci- 
ous  and  acute.  That  they  are  fo  robuft,  is  the  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  becaufe  the  common  people  live 
much  on  puddings,  ’Norfolk  dumplings.  They  are  for 
the  moft  part  in  eafy^  circumftances,  and  rvere  formerly 
very  quarrelfome  and  litigious.  In  confequence  of  this 
difpolition,  lawyers  fwarmed  among  them  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  a  ftatute  w^as  made  fo  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  reftrain  their  number.  The  manufaClures 
of  the  county,  which  is  exceedingly  populous,  arc  chief¬ 
ly  woollen  and  worfted  ftuffs  and  ftockings,  for  which 
they  are  well  fupplied  with  wool  from  the  vaft  flocks  of 
fheep  bred  in  it.  It  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family  of  Howard,  lies  in  the  diocefe 
of  Norwich,  and  fends  twelve  members  to  parliament, 
viz.  two  knights  for  the  fliire,  two  citizens  for  Nor¬ 
wich,  and  two  burgeffes  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of 
Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yarmouth,  Thetford,  and  Caftle- 
riflng. 

The  county  is  well  watered,  and  fupplied  with 
fifli  by  the  rivers  Yare,  Thyrn,  Wavcncy,  the  Greater 
and  Leffer  Oufe,  and  the  Bure,  befides  rivulets.  The 
Bure  abounds  in  excellent  perch,  and  the  Yare  has 
a  fifh  peculiar  to  it  called  the  ruffe.  The  latter  rifea 
about  the  middle  *of  the  county  \  and  after  being 
joined  by  the  Waveney  and  Bure,  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Yarmouth.  At  the  equinoxes,  efpecially  the  autum¬ 
nal,  the  Oufe  is  fubjeCl  to  great  inundations,  being 
forced  back  by  the  fea,  that  enters  it  with  great  fury. 
This  county  was  famous  at  a  very  early  period  for  its 
fiflieries,  which  were  extenfive  and  valuable,  and  feem 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  fpirit.  It  has  alfo  been 
remarkable,  for  at  leaft  400  years  paft,  for  the  manu- 
fafture  of  fine  worfted  ftuffs. 

Norfolk,  a  county  of  Virginia  contiguous  to  North 
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Carolina. 

Norfolk  IJland^  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  fea,  lying 
in  29®  12'  30''  fouth  latitude,  and  168®  16'  eaft  longi¬ 
tude.  A  colony  was  lately  fettled  on  it  j  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  it  is  given  in  Governor  Bhilips'^s 
Voyage  to  Botany  Bay^  &c. 

“  Norfolk  ifland  is  about  fe\"en  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference  \  and  if  not  originally  formed,  like  many  other 
fmall  iflands,  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter  from 
the  bed  of  the  fea,  muft  doubtlefs  have  contained  a 
volcano.  This  conclufion  is  formed  from  the  vaft 
quantity  of  pumice  ftone  which  is  fcattered  in  all  parts 
of  it,  and  mixed  with  the  foil.  The  crater,  or  at 
leaft  fom>e  traces  of  its  former  exiftence,  will  probably 
be  found  at  the  fummit  of  a  fmall  mountain,  which 
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JCoifolk  nfes  near  the  mklclle  of  the  iiland.  To  this  mountain 
Ifland.  commandant  has  given  the  name  of  Mount  Pitt, 

The  Ifland  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  At  or  near 
Mount  Pitt  rifcs  a  flrong  and  copious  flrcam,  which 
flowing  through  a  very  fine  valley,  divides  itfelf  into 
feveral  branches,  each  of  which  retains  fuflicient  force 
to  be  ufed  in  turning  mills  j  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
ifland  fprings  have  been  difeovered. 

“  The  climate  is  pure,  falubrious,  and  delightful  ^ 
preferved  from  oppreffive  heats  by  con  11  ant  breezes  from 
the  fea,  and  of  fo  mild  a  temperature  througliout  the 
winter,  that  vegetation  continues  there  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  one  crop  fucceeding  another.  Refrcfliing  Ihowers 
from  time  to  time  maintain  perpetual  verdure  :  not  in¬ 
deed  of  grafs,  for  none  has  yet  beenfeen  upon  theifland  j 
but  of  the  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  other  vegetables,  which  in 
all  parts  grow  abundantly.  On  the  leaves  of  thefe,  and 
of  fome  kinds  in  particular,  the  Iheep,  hogs,  and  goats, 
not  only  live,  but  thrive  and  fatten  very  much.  To 
the  fiflubrity  of  the  air  every  individual  in  this  little 
colony  can  bear  ample  teflimony,  from  the  iminter- 
niptecl  flate  of  good  health  which  has  been  in  general 
enjoyed, 

“  When  our  fettlers  landed,  there  was  not  a  Angle 
acre  clear  of  wood  in  the  ifland,  and  the  trees  were  fo 
bound  together  by  that  kind  of  creeping  flirub  called 
fiipple Jack ^  intcrwmven  in  all  dire61ions,  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  penetrate  far  among  them.  d'he 
commandant,  fmall  as  his  numbers  rvere  at  firff,  by 
indefatigable  aflivity,  foon  caufed  a  fpace  to  be  cleared 
fufficient  for  the  requifitc  accommodations,  and  for 
the  production  of  cfculcnt  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in 
tlie  greatefl  abundance.  When  the  lad  accounts  ar¬ 
rived,  tlirec  acres  of  barley  were  in  a  very  thriving 
flate,  and  ground  was  prepared  to  receive  rice  aUid  In¬ 
dian  corn.  In  the  w  heat  there  had  been  a  difappoint- 
ment,  the  grain  that  was  fown  having  been  fo  much 
injured  by  the  w^cevil  as  to  be  unfit  for  vegetation. 
But  tlie  people  w^ere  all  at  that  time  in  commodious 
houfes  ;  and,  according  to  the  declarations  of  Mr  King 
himfelf,  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Philip,  there  was 
not  a  doubt  that  this  colony  would  be  in  a  fituation 
to  fupport  itfelf  entirely  wuthout  afTiftance  in  lefs  than 
four  years  *,  and  with  very  little'  in  the  intermediate 
time.  Even  two  years  Avould  be  more  than  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  could  a  proper  fupply  of  black  cattle 
be  fent. 

Fifh  are  caught  in  great  plenty,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  very  fine  turtle.  The  wmods  are  inhabited 
by  innumerable  tribes  of  birds,  many  of  them  very 
gay  in  plumage.  The  raoff  ufeful  are  pigeons,  which 
are  very  numerous ;  and  a  bird  not  unlike  the  Guinea 
forvl,  except  in  colour  (being  chiefly  white),  both  of 
•which  w^cre  at  firft  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  thcmfelvcs  to 
be  taken  by  hand.  Of  plants  that  afford  vegetables 
for  the  table,  the  chief  are  cabbage  palm,  the  ivild 
plantain,  the  fern  tree,  a  kind  of  ivild  fpinage,  and  a 
tree  ivhich  produces  a  diminutive  fruit,  bearing  fome 
refemblance  to  a  currant.  This,  it  is  hoped,  by  tranf- 
planting  and  care,  will  be  much  improved  In  fize  and 
flavour. 

“  But  the  produ^lions  •which  give  the  greatefl  im¬ 
portance  to  Norfolk  Ifland  are  the  pines  and  the  flax 
plant ;  the  former  rifing  to  a  fize  and  perfe61ion  un¬ 
known  in  other  places,  and  promifing  the  moft  valuable 
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fupply  of  mafls  and  fpars  for  our  navy  in  the  Eafl  In¬ 
dies  ;  the  latter  not  lefs  eftimable  for  the  purpofes  of 
making  failcloth,  cordage,  and  even  the  finclt  manu- 
fa6lures,  growing  in  great  plenty,  and  with  fuch  luxu¬ 
riance  as  to  attain  the  height  of  eight  feet,  i'he  pines 
meafure  frequently  i6o,  or  even  i8o  feet  in  height,  and 
are  fometimes  9  or  lo  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk.  They  rife  to  about  80  feet  without  a 
branch  :  the  wmod  is  faid  to  be  of  the  beft  quality,  al- 
moft  as  light  as  that  of  the  beft  Norway  mafls  j  and  the 
turpentine  obtained  from  it  is  remarkable  for  purity  and 
whitenefs.  The  fern  tree  is  found  alfo  of  a  great  ht  ight 
for  its  fpecies,  meafurlng  from  70  to  80  feet,  and  affords 
excellent  food  for  the  fheep  and  other  fmall  cattle.  A 
plant  producing  pepper,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  ori¬ 
ental  pepper,  has  been  difeovered  lately  in  the  ifland, 
growing  in  great  plenty  j  and  fpccimens  have  been 
fent  to  England  in  order  to  afeertain  this  important 
point.” 

Norfolk  Sounds  according  to  the  account  of  Cap¬ 
tain  George  Dixon,  is  fituated  in  57°  3'  north  latitude, 
and  133°  36'  weft  longitude.  It  is  a  very  extenfivQ 
place,  but  how  far  it  ftretches  to  the  north w’ard  is  not 
knowm.  There  may  poflibly  be  a  palfagc' through  to 
the  Bay  of  Iflands,  but  neither  is  this  certain.  The 
fhore,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  coaft,  abounds 
wuth  pines  •,  there  are  alfo  great  quantities  of  the  witch 
hazel.  There  arc  various  kinds  of  flowering  trees  and 
flirubs,  wold  goofherries,  currants,  and  rafpberries  ;  wild 
parfley  is  found  here  in  great  plenty,  and  it  cats  excel¬ 
lently  cillier  as  a  falad  or  boiled  amongft  foup.  The 
faranne,  or  wild  lily  root,  growls  alfo  in  great  plenty  and 
perfection.  There  are  a  very  few  wild  geefe  or  ducks 
feen  here,  but  they  are  fliy  and  difficult  of  approach. 

NORHAM,  a  town  in  England,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  river  Tw'eed,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Till,  under  the  caflle,  which  Avas  ancientlv  erec¬ 
ted  on  a  fleep  rock  moated  round,  for  the  better  fecuri- 
ty  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Scotch  mofs  troopers.  It 
is  of  great  antiquity  )  and  its  old  cliurch  has  lately  re¬ 
ceived  repairs,  and  been  made  a  decent  place  of  Avor- 
fliip.  Antiquities  have  been  difeoA^ered  here.  The 
church  had  the  privilege  of  a  fanCluary.  The  caftlc 
has  been  frequently  honoured  Avith  the  ])refence  of  fovc- 
reigns,  particularly  EdAvard  I.  here  received  the  oath  of 
treaty  from  John  Baliol  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  a 
formidable  flrnClure,  a  great  part  of  Avhich  is  in  ruins  ^ 
the  fite  of  AAflnch,  with  its  demefnes,  confifled  of  1030 
acres. 

NORIA,  a  hydraulic  machine  much  ufed  in  Spain. 
It  confifls  of  a  vertical  Avheel  of  20  feet  diameter,  on 
the  circumference  of  Avhich  are  fixed  a  number  of  little 
boxes  or  fquare  buckets,  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  the 
Avatcr  out  of  the  well,  communicating  Avith  the  canal 
beloAV,  and  to  empty  it  into  a  refervoir  aboA^e,  placed  by 
the  fide  of  the  Avheel.  The  buckets  have  a  lateral  ori¬ 
fice  to  receiA^e  and  to  difeharge  the  water.  The  axis 
of  this  Avheel  is  embraced  by  four  fmall  beams,  crofting 
each  other  at  right  angles  tapering  at  the  extremities, 
and  forming  eight  little  arms.  "Jliis  Avheel  is  near  the 
ctintre  of  the  horfe  Avalk  cc-ntiguous  to  the  vertical  axis. 
Into  the  top  of  Avhich  the  horfe  beam  is  fixed  :  but  near 
the  bottom  It  Is  embraced  by  four  little  beams,  forming 
eight  arms  fimllar  to  thofe  aboA^e  deferibed,  on  the  axis 
of  the  Avater  wheel.  As  the  mule  Avhich  they  ufe  goes 
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round,  thefe  horizontal  arms,  fupplying  the  place  of 
cogs,  take  hold,  each  in  fucceffion,  of  thofe  arms  ^vhich 
are  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  water  wlieel,  and  keep  it  in 
rotation. 

This  machine,  than  which  nothing  can  be  cheaper, 
throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  water  5  yet  undoubtedly 
it  has  two  defeats  :  the  fir  ft  is,  that  part  of  the  water 
runs  out  of  the  buckets  and  falls  back  into  the  well 
after  it  has  been  raifed  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  refer- 
voir  :  the  fecond  is,  that  a  confidcrable  proportion  of 
the  water  to  be  difeharged  is  raifed  higher  than  the  re- 
fervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at  the  moment  when  the 
bucket  is  at  the  higheft  point  of  the  circle,  and  ready 
to  defeend. 

Both  thefe  defeats  might  be  remedied  with  eafe,  by 
leaving  thefe  fquare  buckets  open  at  one  end,  making 
them  fwing  on  a  pivot  fixed  a  little  above  their  centre 
of  gravity,  and  placing  the  trough  of  the  refer  voir  in 
fuch  a  pofition  as  to  flop  their  progrefs  whilft  perpendi¬ 
cular  j  make  them  turn  upon  their  pivot,  and  fo  dif* 
charge  their  contents. 

From  the  refervoir  the  water  is  conveyed  by  channels 
to  every  part  of  the  garden  j  thefe  have  divifions  and 
fubdivifions  or  beds,  fome  large,  others  very  fmall,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  little  channels,  into  which  a 
boy  with  his  fhovel  or  his  hoe  directs  the  water,  firft  in¬ 
to  the  mofl;  diflant  trenches,  and  fucceffively  to  all  the 
reft,  till  all  the  beds  and  trenches  have  been  either  co¬ 
vered  or  filled  wdth  water. 

Mr  Townfend,  from  whom  we  have  taken  the  above 
account,  thinks,  that  on  account  of  the  extreme  fimpli- 
city  of  this  machine,  it  is  an  invention  of  the  moft 
remote  antiquity.  By  means  of  it  the  inhabitants  every 
morning  draw  as  much  water  from  the  well  as  will  ferve 
through  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  diftribute  it  to 
every  quarter  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crops. 
'Che  refervoirs  into  which  they  raife  the  w^ater  are  about 
20,  30,  or  even  40  feet  fquare,  and  three  feet  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  with  a  ftone  cope  on  the  wall, 
declining  to  the  water  for  the  women  to  wafti  and  beat 
iheir  clothes  upon. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  following  Mr  Townfend 
farther  in  the  defeription  of  a  particular  noria  ufed  at 
Barcelona  j  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  original  chain 
pump,  or  at  leaft  its  parent.  He  compares  it  with 
ftmilar  inftruinents,  and  ihows  its  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages, 

NOR  I  CUM  (Ptolemy,  Tacitus) ;  a  Roman  province, 
fituated  between  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and  thus  fe- 
parated  from  ancient  Germany  *,  the  Alpes  Noricae  on 
the  fouth  *,  the  river  ^nus  on  the  weft,  which  feparates 
it  from  Vindelicia  j  and  Mons  Cetius  on  the  eaft,  w^hich 
divides  it  from  Pannonia.  Now  containing  a  great  part 
of  Auftria,  all  Saltzburg,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia.  It  was 
anciently  a  kingdom  under  its  own  kings  (Csefar,  Vel¬ 
leius,  Suetonius).  Norici  the  people,  fubdued  by  Tibe¬ 
rius  under  Auguftus,  as  allies  of  the  Pannonii  (Dio, 
Velleius).  Tacitus  recktins  Noricum  among  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  which  were  governed  by  procurators,  officers  fent 
by  the  emperors  to  receive  and  difpofe  of  the  public  re- 
venue  according  to  order.  It  was  divided  into  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  at  what  time  uncertain  \  fuppofed  as  low 
down  as  Dioclefian  and  Conftantinc,  vi%,  the  Noricum 
Ri^enfe^  running  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube  y 
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and  the  Noricum  Mediterraneumy  extending  towards  tlie  Noricum 
Alps.  How  far  each  of  thefe  extended  in  breadth  does  H. 
not  appear  :  all  the  account  w’e  have  of  the  matter  be-  i 
liig  from  Sextus  Rufus,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii  Occident 
tuiis.  Anciently  a  country  famous  for  its  iron  and 
fteel  (Horace)  j  as  is  Stiria  at  this  day,  a  part  of 
Noricum.  A  climate  cold  and  more  fparingly  fruitful 
(Solinus). 

NORIN,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a  corner  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  confines,  that  runs  betwx-en  the  rugged  marble 
hills,  and  is  left  entirely  to  itfelf  from  its  very  fource  j 
hence  a  vaft  of  land  is  overflowed  by  it,  and  en¬ 
cumbered  with  reeds,  willows,  and  wild  alders.  A 
fmall  fpace  of  ground  only  remains  dry  between  the  roots 
of  the  hills  and  the  marfh  at  a  place  called  Prud,  and 
that  is  all  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  hewn  ftones, 
fragments  of  inferiptions,  columns,  and  capitals,  and  bafs 
reliefs  of  the  beft  age,  worn  and  deformed  by  time,  and 
the  barbarifm  of  the  northern  people,  who  begun  on  that 
fide  to  deftroy  Narona,  The  inhabitants,  who  go  often 
to  cut  reeds  in  the  inarfli,  affert,  that  the  veftiges  of  that 
large  city  may  ftill  be  fecn  under  water.  It  appears  to 
have  been  extended  over  the  plain  a  great  way,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  three  miles  in  length  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  The  ancient  road  is  now  under  water  ^  and  it  is 
neceflary  to  afeend  a  very  fteep  road,  in  order  to  pafs  the 
point  of  a  craggy  hill,  on  which,  probably  before  the 
Roman  times,  thofe  fortifications  were  ereiftcd  that  coft 
Vetinius  fo  much  labour. 

NORIS,  Henry,  cardinal,  a  great  ornament  of  the 
order  of  the  monks  of  St  Auguftine,  w^as  defeended 
from  the  prefident  Jafon,  or  James  de  Noris,  and  was 
born  at  Verona  1631.  He  was  carefully  educated  by 
his  father  Alexander  Noris,  originally  of  Ireland,  and 
w^ell  known  by  his  hiftory  of  Germany.  He  difeover- 
ed  from  his  infancy  an  excellent  underftanding,  great 
vivacity,  and  a  quick  apprehenfion.  His  father  inftruc- 
ted  him  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  procured  an 
able  profeffor  of  Verona,  called  MaJ/blemiy  to  be  his 
preceptor.  At  15  he  was  admitted  a  penfioncr  in  the 
Jefuits  college  at  Rimini,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  \ 
after  which  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  particularly  thofe  of  St  Augu¬ 
ftine  ;  and  taking  the  habit  in  the  convent  of  the  Au¬ 
guftine  monks  of  Rimini,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among 
that  fraternity  in  a  fhort  time  by  his  erudition  :  info- 
much,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  his  noviciate  or 
time  of  probation,  the  general  of  the  order  fent  for  him 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  im¬ 
proving  himfelf  in  the  more  folld  branches  of  learning. 

He  did  not  difappoint  his  fuperior’s  expedlations.  He 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  his  ftudy,  and  fpent  whole 
days,  and  even  nights,  in  the  library  of  the  Angeliques 
of  St  Auguftine.  His  conftant  courfe  was  to  ftiek  to 
his  books  14  hours  a  day ;  and  this  courfe  he  continued 
till  he  became  a  cardinal.  By  this  means  he  became 
qualified  to  inftru6l  others  ;  and  on  this  errand  he  was 
firft  fent  to  Pezaro,  and  thence  to  Peroufa,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  after  which,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Padua,  he  applied  himfelf  to  finilh  his  Hifto¬ 
ry  of  Pelagianifm.  He  had  begun  it  at  Rome  at  the 
age  of  26  5  and,  having  completed  his  defign,  the  book 
was  printed  at  Florence,  and  publiflied  in  1673.  The 
great  duke  of  Tufeany  invited  him  the  following  year 

to 
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Noris,  to  that  city,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  profeflbr  of  ec- 
K(»rk('pin^.  clehaflltal  liiltory  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  which  his 
*  highnefs  liad  founded  wdth  that  view. 

In  his  hillory  he  let  forth  and  defended  the  condem¬ 
nation  pronounced,  in  the  eighth  general  council,  againft 
Origen  and  Mopfuefta,  the  firll  authors  of  the  Pelagian 
errors  :  •  he  alfo  added  an  account  of  the  Schifm  of 
Aquileia,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Books  written  by  St 
Auguftinc  againft  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians. 
The  work  had  procured  him  a  great  reputation,  but  met 
with  feveral  antagonifts,  to  whom  he  publifhed  proper 
anfwers  :  the  difpute  grew  warm,  and  was  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  fovereign  tribunal  of  the  inquilition.  There  the 
hiftory  v/as  examined  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  the 
author  difniilTed  without  the  leaft  cenfure.  It  was  re¬ 
printed  twice  afterwards,  and  Mr  Noris  honoured  by 
Pope  Clement  X.  with  the  title  of  Q^ualificator  of  the 
Holy  Office.  Notwithftandlng  this,  the  charge  was 
renewed  againft  the  Pelagian  fliftory,  and  it  w^as  dila¬ 
ted  afrefh  before  the  inquilition  in  1676 ;  but  it  came 
out  again  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  at  lirft.  Mr  Noris 
was  noAv  fuffered  to  remain  in  peace  for  lixteen  years, 
and  taught  eccleliaftical  hiftory  at  Pifa,  without  any 
moleftation,  till  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Innocent 
XII.  Avho  made  him  under  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in 
1692.  This  poll  Avas  the  AA'ay  to  a  cardinal’s  hat  ; 
his  accufers,  therefore,  took  frefti  lire,  and  publiftied  fe¬ 
veral  ncAV  pieces  againft  him.  Hence  the  Pope  appoint¬ 
ed  fome  learned  divines,  Avho  had  the  charadler  of  ha¬ 
ving  taken  neither  fide,  to  re-examine  Father  Noris’sj 
books,  and  make  their  report  of  them.  Their  teftimo- 
ny  Avas  fo  advantageous  to  the  author,  that  his  holinefs 
made  him  counfellor  of  the  inquilition.  Yet  neither 
did  this  hinder  one  of  his  adverfaries,  the  moft  formida¬ 
ble  on  account  of  his  erudition,  to  rile  up  againft  him, 
and  attack  him  AA^arinly,  under  the  aflumed  title  of  a 
Scrupulous  DoElor  of  the  Sorhonne.  Noris  tried  to  re¬ 
move  thefe  fcruples  in  a  Avork  Avhich  appeared  in  1695, 
under  the  title  of  An  Hiftorical  Diflertation  concernino* 
one  of  the  Trinity  that  fuffered  in  the  Flelh  5  Avherein^ 
having  jufiified  the  monks  of  Scythia,  who  made  ufe  of 
that  expreffion,  he  vindicated  himfelf  alfo  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  having  attainted  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  of 
liaAung  abiifed  Vincentius  Lirinenfis,  and  other  bifiiops 
of  Gaul,  as  favourers  of  Scmi-Pehigianifm,  and  of  ha¬ 
ving  himfelf  gone  into  the  errors  of  the  bilhop  of 
Y  pres. 

His  anfwers  to  all  thefe  accufations  A\"cre  fo  much  to 
the  fatisfa(ftion  of  the  pope,  that  at  length  his  holinefs 
honoured  him  with  the  purple  in  1695.  After  this,  he 
was  in  all  the  congregations,  and  employed  in  the  moft 
important  affairs ;  fo  that  he  had  little  time  to  fpend  in 
his  ftudy,  a  thing  of  Avhich  he  frequently  complained  to 
liis  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  Cardinal  Cafanati,  he 
was  made  chief  library  keeper  of  the  Vatican  in  1 700  •, 
and  two  years  afterAvards  nominated,  among  others,  to 
reform  the  kalendaf ;  but  he  died  at  Rome  in  1704  of  a 
dropfy.  He  Avas  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  laft 
century  ;  his  Avritings  abound  Avith  erudition,  and  are 
very  elegantly  finlfticd.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  ;  Avhence  he  affumed  the  name  of  Eiicrates  Ago- 
retico.  His  works  arc  numerous,  and  Avere  publiftied  at 
Verona,  in  1729  and  173®?  volumes  folio. 

NORKOPING,  a  toAvn  of  SAA^eden,  in  the  province 
of  Eaft  Gothland,  in  eaft  longitude  15^  30',  latitude 


58°  2o'.  Its  name  fignifies  ‘‘  the  northern  market,”  in  Koikopiny. 
the  SAvedifti  language.  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  ri\-er  called  Motaia^  Avhich  coming  from  the  lake 
Vetter^  falls  a  little  lower  into  a  gulf  called  Brawicken. 

It  is  the  largcft  and  moft  populous  toAvn  in  SAveden, 
next  to  Stockholm,  conveniently  fituated  near  the  fea  on 
a  naAdgable  river,  Avhich  brings  large  veftels  up  to  the 
middle  oi  the  toAvn.  There  are  fome  handfome  ftreets, 
and  the  houfes  in  general  arc  neatly  built.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  Avorth  feeing  ;  but  the  greateft  curio- 
fity  are  the  famous  copper  mines,  Avhere  there  is  a  A^aft 
number  of  people  conliantly  at  Avork.  In  this  article 
the  toAvn  carries  on  a  very  good  trade ;  as  alfo  in  feve- 
ral  other  manufadures,  as  leather,  ftecl,  and  guns,  Avhich 
they  make  the  beft  in  SAveden. 

It  covers  a  large  lj3ace  of  ground,  being  ten  miles  in. 
circumference  j  but  the  houies  are  fmall  and  fcattered, 
and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  io,oco.  The  river 
Motala  floArs  through  the  toAvn,  forms  a  feries  of  cata- 
ra6ls,  and  is  divided  into  four  principal  ftreams,  Avhich 
encircle  feveral  rocky  iflands,  covered  with  houfes  and 
manufa^lories.  At  the  extremity  of  the  toAvn  it  is  na¬ 
vigable  for  fmall  veftels.  Several  manufadlories  are 
eftabliftied  in  the  toAvn  ;  55  fabrics  of  cloth,  Avhich  em¬ 
ploy  1500  men  5  3  fugar-houfts  ;  i  of  fnuff  j  50  mills 
for  grinding  corn,  Avhich  is  exported  in  large  quantities  j 
and  a  brafs  foundery.  A  falmon  fijftiery  gives  employ¬ 
ment  and  riches  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

NORMANDY,  a  jwovince  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Englifti  channel ;  on  the  eaft  by  Picar¬ 
dy  and  the  ifte  of  France  j  on  the  fouth  by  Perche  and 
Maine,  and  one  part  of  Bretagne  j  and  on  the  Aveft  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  about  155  miles  in  length,  85  in 
breadth,  and  600  in  circumference.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
fertile,  and  brings  in  the  largcft  revenue  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  abounds  in  all  things  except  Avine,  but  they 
fupply  that  defeft  by  cyder  and  perry.  There  are  vaft: 
meadows,  fat  pafturcs,  and  the  fea  yields  plenty  of  fifh. 

It  contains  iron,  copper,  and  a  great  number  of  rivers 
and  harbours.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  is  v'ery  popu¬ 
lous,  and  comprehends  a  vaft  number  of  toAvns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  LoAver  5  the 
Upper  borders  upon  Picardy,  and  the  Lower  upon  Bre¬ 
tagne.  It  contains  feven  diocefes  or  biftioprics,  Rouen, 

Bayeux,  AATanches,  Evreux,  Sees,  Lifieux,  and  Cou- 
tances,  in  AvhicE  they  compute  4189  parilhes,  and  80 
abbeys.  The  inhabitants*are  ingenious,  and  capable  of 
underftanding  any  arts  and  feienees,  but  they  are  chiefly 
fond  of  law.  ^  The  Norman.s,  a  people  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  having  entered  France  under  Rollo,  Charles 
the  Simple  ceded  this  country  to  them  in  912,  Avhich  , 
from  that  time  Avas  called  Normandy^  and  contains  about 
8200  fquare  miles.  Its  chief  city  is  Rouen.  Rollo  Avas  - 
the  firft  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  feveral  of  his  fucceffors  after  him,  till  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  feventh  duke,  conquered  England  in  1066  ; 
from  which  time  it  became  a  province  of  England,  till 
it  Avas  loft  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  reunited  to  ' 
the  croAvn  of  France  ;  but  the  Englifti  ftill  keep  the  ’ 
iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Normandy. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Eure,  the 
Aure,  the  Iton,  the  Dive,  the  Andelle,  the  Rille,  the 
Touque,  the  Drdmee,  and  the  Orne  :  among  the  fea 
ports,  the  principal  are  thpfe  of  Dieppe,  Havre,  Honfleur, 

Cherburg,  and  Granville,  Rouen  is  the  principal  city. 

G  2  NORMANS, 
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Normans  NORMANS,  a  fierce  warlike  people  of  Norway, 
North  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia.  They  at 

>  ’  .  different  times  overran  and  ravaged  inoft  countries  in 

Kiirope  :  to  the  refpedlive  hiilories  of  thofe  countries 
we  therefore  refer  tor  a  fuller  account  of  them,  as  it  is 
impoffible  to  enlarge  upon  particulars  in  this  place  with¬ 
out  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid,  or  may  be 
faid,  in  different  parts  of  this  work. 

Norman  CharaBers ^  a  fpecies  of  wudting  introduced 
into  England  by  William  L  From  fome  old  manu- 
feripts  the  Norman  writing  appears  to  have  been  com- 
poied  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic.  In  regal  grants, 
charters,  public  inffruments,  and  law  proceedings,  this 
chara<S;er  was  ufed  with  very  little  variation  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Edward  III.  See 
Writing. 

NORRIS,  or  Noris.  See  Noris. 

NORTH,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
World  j  being  that  point  of  the  horizon  which  is  di- 
reflly  oppofite  to  the  fun  in  meridian.  The  north 
•wind  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  cold.  It  fometimes  blows  with  almoft  irrefift- 
ible  fury.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  the  claffic  authors 
Under  the  name  of  BoreaSy  which  is  of  Greek  original. 
See  Boreas. 

North  Pole,  See  Pole. 

North,  Dudley ^  Lordy  the  third  baron  of  that  ac- 
compliffed  family,  was  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  in 
the  court  of  King  Janies  j  but  in  fupporting  that  cha- 
raiRer,  dlffipated  and  gamed  away  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fortune.  In  1645,  he  appears  to  have  a6led  with 
the  parliament  ;  and  was  nominated  by  them  to  be  ad- 
miniftrator  of  the  admiralty,  in  conjundion  with  the 
great  earls  of  Northumberland,  Effex,  Warwick,  and 
others.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  the  latter  part  of 
which  he  paffed  in  retirement  j  and  wrote  a  fmall  folio 
of  mifcellanies,  in  profe  and  verfe,  under  this  title,  A 
Foreft  promifeuous  of  feveral  Seafons  Produ(5lions,  in  four 
parts,  1659. 

North,  Dudley,  Lord,  fon  of  the  former,  was  made 
knight  of  the  Bath  in  1616,  at  the  creation  of  Charles 
prince  of  Wales  •,  and  fat  in  many  parliaments,  till  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  prevailing  party  in  lliat  which  condemned 
the  king.  From  that  period  Lord  North  lived  privately 
in  the  country,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  entertain¬ 
ed  himfelf  with  books,  and,  as  his  numerous  iffue  requir¬ 
ed,  with  economy  ;  on  which  he  wrote  a  little  tra61,  call¬ 
ed  Obfervations  and  adnyices  economical y  1  2mo.  Flis  other 
works  are,  Paffages  relating  to  the  long  parliament ;  the 
hiffory  of  the  life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  firft  baron 
of  the  family,  addreffed  to  his  eldeft  fon  j  and  a  volume 
of  Effays. 

North,  Francis,  Lord  Guildford,  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  fcal  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  IL 
was  a  third  fon  of  the  fecond  Dudltty  lord  North,  ba¬ 
ron  of  Kertling  ;  and  ftudied  at  St  John’s  college  In 
Cambridge,  from  whence  lie  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  acquired  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and 
Dutch  5  and  became  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  was 
well  verfed  in  hiffory,  mathematics,  philofophy,  and 
mufic.  He  was  afterwards  made  the  king’s  folicitor- 
general,  and  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of 
Lynn  in  parliament.  He  fucceeded  Sir  Heneage  h  inch 
in  the  poll  of  attorney-general  \  and  Lord  Chlef-Juf- 
tice  Vaughan,  in  the  place  of  lord  chief-juftice  of  the 
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common  pleas.  He  was  afterwards  made  keeper  of  Nor 
the  great  feal  j  and  in  1683  was  created  a  baron  by  —  v 

the  title  of  Lord  Guildford,  He  died  at  his  houfe  at 
Wroxton  in  1685.  Fie  wrote  a  philofophical  cflay  on 
mufic  *,  a  paper  on  the  gravitation  of  fluids,  confidered 
in  the  bladders  of  fiffies,  printed  in  Low  thorp’s  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions  )  and  fome  other 
pieces. 

North,  Right  Honourable  Frederick,  earl  of  Guild¬ 
ford,  Lord  North,  lord  warden  and  admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  governor  of  Dover  cattle,  lord  lieutenant 
and  euftos  rotulorum  of  SomerfeUhire,  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  recorder  of  Glouceffer  and  Taun¬ 
ton,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  houfe,  prefident  of 
the  Foundling  hofpital  and  of  the  Afylum,  a  governor 
of  the  Turkey  Company  and  of  the  Charter  houfe,  K.  G. 
and  LL.D.  was  born  April  13.  1732  j  and  married, 

May  20.  1756,  Mifs  Ann  Speke,  an  heirefs  of  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  Dillington  in  Somerletffiire,  by  whom 
he  has  left  two  funs  and  three  daughters  :  theeldeff  foil 
George  Auguffus,  born  September  li.  1759,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  September  30.  1785,  to  Mils  Hobart,  fucceeds  to 
the  earldom  and  eftates.  The  late  earl  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Auguff  4.  1 790.  His  lordfliip  fucceeded  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Charles  Tow'nfend  as  manager  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j  and  in 
1^70,  on  the  refignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  was 
made  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  ,  in  which  office  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  or  rather 
until  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  miniftry,  which 
began  the  bufinefs  of  peace  wdth  the  colonies.  He  w  as 
a  man  of  ffrong  mental  faculties  ,  and  as  an  orator,  at 
once  commanded  attention  and  enforced  convi61ion  :  but 
taking  the  helm  at  a  time  wlien  the  king’s  party  were 
unpopular,  and  when  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  late 
earl  of  Bute  was  the  great  machine  by  which  the  ca¬ 
binet  was  moved,  fo  he  continued  in  that  ffatc  of  un¬ 
popularity  until  he  refigned  the  feals.  During  the 
W’liole  of  his  premierfliip  (and  to  conduct  the  helm  at 
that  time  required  uncommonly  great  abilities)  he  ftu- 
diouffy  avoided  impofing  any  taxes  that  ffiould  mate¬ 
rially  affedl  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  The  luxuries, 
and  not  the  necelfaries,  of  life  were  repeated  obje6ls 
of  his  budget.  As  a  financier,  he  ftood  high,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  oppofition  \  and  they  w^ere  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  the  great  talents  in  the  kingdom :  but, 
fatally  wedded  to  the  deftruftive  plan  of  fubduing  the 
republican  fpirit  of  the  Americans,  his  adminiftration 
will  not  only  Hand  marked  In  the  page  of  hiffory  with 
an  immenfe  waffe  of  public  treafure,  but  it  wdll  appear 
befprinkled  with  the  kindred  blood  of  thoufands  of 
Britifli  fubje61:s.  To  the  very  laft  moment  he  fpoke  in 
the  fenatc,  how'ever,  he  defended  that  war  ,  and  faid, 
he  was  then,  as  he  was  formerly,  prepared  to  meet  the 
minuteft  inveftigatlon  as  to  his  condufl  in  that  bufi¬ 
nefs  •,  which  nothing  but  the  unforefeen  intervention' 
of  France  could  have  prevented  from  being  crowned 
wdth  fuccefs.  His  lordfliip  was  one  of  the  firmed  and 
moft  ftrenuous  fupporters  of  the  conffitution  in  church 
and  date.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Auguff  1792.  His 
recollection  he  retained  to  his  laff  moments  :  his  fa¬ 
mily,  except  Lord  North,  who  came  wdthin  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  afterwards,  were  affembled  round  his  bed,  and  he 
took  leave  of  them  individually.  Their  grief  did  not' 
fuffer  them  to  leave  the  room  for  fome  time  after  tlie 
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event  5  and  Lady  Caroline  Douglas  v’as  at  lad  forced 
from  it.  Evt  n  Dr  Vv^arren,  who  niufl  be  drengtheiied 


as  far  as  habit  can  operate 


agairid 


nature  to  endure 


^  ,  fuch  fcencs,  ran  from  this,  convulfed  with  forrow.  If 

any  extent  of  fympalhy  can  lehen  affiidion,  this  iamily 
may  find  fuch  relief  *,  for  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more 
generally  beloved  by  all  who  had  accefs  to  him  than  the 
earl  of  Guildford. 

We  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  eftimalion  the  cele¬ 
brated  univerfity  of  Oxford  entertained  of  their  chan¬ 
cellor  while  living,  by  the  very  great  honour  they 
paid  to  his  remains.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  15th,  the  great  bell  at  St  Mary’s  church 
at  Oxford  rang  out,  which  was  a  fignal  that  the  fune¬ 
ral  proeefiion  had  arrived  in  the  environs  of  that  city. 
The  officers  of  the  univerfity,  and  the  whole  body  of 
refident  ftudents,  were  previoufly  afiemblcd  in  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  in  order  to  pay  fomc  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  deceafed  chancellor.  They  joined  the 
proceffion  at  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  paraded  on  foot 
before  the  herfe  up  the  high  llreet  to  Carfax  j  from 
thence  down  the  corn  market  to  St  Giles’s  church  at 
the  town’s  end,  in  a  mofl  folemn  manner.  Here  they 
halted,  and  opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the  herfe  and 
other  carriages  palled  through,  the  whole  univerfity  be¬ 
ing  uncovered.  The  herfe  and  attendants  then  proceeded 
to  Banbury,  where  his  lordlhip’s  remains  were  depofited 
in  tlie  family  vault. 

NoRJ'H  Cujje,  the  mold  northerly  promontory  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  the  coall  of  Norway.  E.  Long.  21.0.  N.  Lat. 
78.  o. 

North  Fer?'!/,  a  fmall  village,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  frith  of  Forth,  at  the  Queen’s  Ferry  paflage.  There 
was  here  formerly  a  chapel,  ferved  by  the  monks  of 
Dunfermline,  and  endowed  by  Robert  I.  Near  it  are 
large  whinftone  quarries,  which  partly  fupply  London 
with  paving  ftones,  and  employ  many  veffels  for  the  con¬ 
veyance.  The  granite  (whiiiflonc)  (Mr  Pennant  fays) 
lies  in  perpendicular  firata,  and  above  is  a  reddifli  earth, 
filled  with  micaceous  friable  nodules.” 

North  Foreland,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Kent,  in 
the  ifle  of  Thanet,  four  miles  call  of  Margate.  Between 
this  and  the  South  Foreland  are  the  Downs,  through 
which  all  fhips  pafs  that  are  bound  to  or  from  the  weft, 
E.  Long.  I.  21^.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

NORTH’WeJl  Pqffage,  a  palfage  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
through  Hudfon’s  bay  or  Davis’s  ftraits,  and  which  hath 
been  frequently  attempted  without  fuccefs  *,  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  many  people  are  ftill  of  opinion  that  it 
is  pra£licable. 

The  idea  of  a  pafiage  to  the  Eaft;  Indies  by  the  north 
pole,  or  through  feme  opening  near  to  it,  was  fuggefted 
as  early  as  the  year  1527.  The  perfon  who  had  the 
lionour  to  conceive  j;his  idea  was  Robert  Thorne,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Briftol,  who  addrefled  two  papers  on  the  fub- 
jecR,  the  one  to  King  Henry  VIII  the  other  to  Dr 
Ley,  afnbalTador  from  that  monarch  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  To  remove  any  obje61Ion  to  the  under¬ 
taking,  which  might  be  drawm  from  the  fuppofed  dan¬ 
ger,  he  infifts.  In  his  addrefs  to  the  king,  upon  the  great 
advantages  of  conftant  daylight  in  the  polar  feas,  and 
the  probability  of  the  climate  being  In  thofe  regions 
temperate  during  the  fummer  months.  In  the  paper 
addrefled  to  Dr  Ley,  he  obferves  that  cofmographers 
may  as  probably  be  miftaken  in  the  opinion  wlucli  they 


entertain  of  the  polar  regions  being  impalTable  from  ex-  North-weft 
tremc  cold,  as  it  has  been  found  they  were  in  fuppofing 
the  countries  under  the  line  to  be  uninhabitable  from 
exceftive  heat. 

The  poftibilily  of  the  pafiage  tvas.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  addrefies,  very  generally  fuppofed  \  and  in  1 557, 

Sir  Martin  Forbiiher  failed  to  62°  north  latitude,  where 
he  difeovered  the  ftraits  which  have  fince  borne  his  name. 

In  1577,  Barne,  in  a  book  entitled  the  Regiment  of  the 
Sea,  mentions  a  north- weft;  pafiage^  as  one  of  the  five  ways 
to  Cathay  j  and  dwells  on  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
which,  from  the  conftant  prefence  of  the  fun  during 
fummer,  he  imagines  muft  be  found  near  the  pole,  in 
1578,  George  Bcft,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  wdth 
Sir  Martin  Forbiftier  in  his  voyages  of  difeovery,  wrote 
a  very  ingenious  difeourfe  to  prove  all  parts  of  the  world 
habitable.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear  that  any  voyago 
was  undertaken,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  attempting 
to  fail  to  India  in  a  north-weft;  direftion,  till  the  year 
1607,  when  Henry  Hudfon  was  fent,  at  the  expence 
of  feme  merchants  in  London  to  difeover  a  palfage  by 
the  north  pole  to  Japan  and  China.  He  failed  from 
Gravefend  on  the  ift  of  May,  and  on  the  21  ft  of  June 
fell  in  with  the  land  to  the  weft  ward,  in  latitude  73°, 
which  he  named  Hold-wuh-hope.  On  the  27th  he  dif¬ 
eovered  Spitfbergen,  and  met  with  much  ice.  The. 
higheft:  latitude  in  which  he  made  an  obfervation  was 
80°  27'.  See  Hudson. 

In  March  1609,  Jones  Poole  was  fent  by  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Smith,  and  the  reft  of  the  Mufeovy  Company,  to 
make  further  difeoveries  towards  the  north  pole.  Af¬ 
ter  great  fe verity  of  weather,  and  much  difficulty  from 
ice,  he  made  the  fouth  part  of  Spitfbergen  on  the  i6tli 
of  May  ;  and  failing  along  and  founding  the  coaft,  he 
made  many  accurate  difeoveries  j  but  was  not  in  that 
voyage  able  to  proceed  beyond  79*^  50'.  He  was. 
again  employed  (1611),  in  a  fmall  veflel  called  the 
Elizabeth,  to  attempt  the  north-weft  palfage  y  but  af¬ 
ter  furmounting  numberlefs  difficulties,  and  penetrating 
to  80°  of  latitude,  he  loft  his  ftiip  at  Spitfbergen.  Two 
voyages  equally  unfuccefsful,  were  made  in  1614  and. 

^^^5)  Baffin  and  Fotherby  j  the  latter  of  whom  con¬ 
cludes  the  account  of  his  difeoveries  and  dangers,  with, 
exhorting  the  company  which  employed  him  not  to  ad¬ 
venture  more  than  150I.  or  200I.  at  moft  on  yearly  voy¬ 
ages  to  thefe  feas. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  great  under¬ 
taking  but  by  private  adventurers,  fitted  out  for  the 
double  purpofe  of  difeovery  and  prefent  advantage  )  and 
the 'polar  regions  were  fulfered  to  remain  unexplored  iix 
that  dIre61ion,  from  the  year  1615  till  1773,  when  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  in  confequence  of  an  application  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  laid  before 
his  majefty  a  propofal  for  an  expedition  to  try  how  far 
navigation  is  pra(Ricable  towards  the  north  pole.  Upon 
receiving  this  propofal,  his  majefty  was  plcafed  to  direfl 
that  the  voyage  ftiould  be  immediately  undertaken,  with 
every  affiftance  that  could  contribute  to  its  fuccefs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  Racehorfe  and  Carcafs  bombs  were  fitted 
out  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  ' 
given  to  Captain  Phipps,  no^v  Lord  Mulgrave.  His 
Lordfhip’s  inft;ru(51ions  were  to  proceed  up  to  the  pole, 
or  as  far  to\vard5  it  as  poftible,  and  as  nearly  upon  a  me¬ 
ridian  as  the  ice  or  other  obft;ru61ions  fhould  admit  5  and 
during  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  to  make  fuch  obferva- 
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jSTovtli-wpfl  tiOTis  of  every  kind  as  might  be  ufeful  to  navigation,  or 
.  ^  j  ^Y^e  promotion  of  natural  knowledge.  A  very  ac- 

curate  account  of  this  voyage  was  publifhed  by  his  Lord- 
Ihip  in  1 774.  He  had,  by  exerting  all  tlie  powers  of  a 
fkilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  forced  his  way,  on  the  ill: 
of  Augiift,  to  80"  37' }  but  could  proceed  no  farther, 
as  he  was  there  oppofed  by  one  continued  plain  of  fmooth 
unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon. 

Many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  difeover  this 
paffage,  by  failing  along  the  weftern  coall  of  America  5 
but  hitherto  none  of  them  has  been  crowned  with  fue- 
cefs.  So  early  as  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake  alTured  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  he  had  failed  fome  leagues  up  the  llraits 
of  Anian  (fee  Anian),  and  difeovered  New  Albion,  to 
the  north  of  California  j  but  tlie  ftrait  is  now  knoArn  to 
have  no  exiftence  ;  and  Drake’s  real  difeoveries  were 
not  improved.  In  1638,  King  Charles  I.  fent  Captain 
Luke  Fox  in  one  of  his  pinnaces  to  attempt  the  palTage  ; 
but  of  his  proceedings  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he 
reached  Port  Nelfon  in  Hudfon’s  bay,  Avhere  he  found 
fome  remains  of  former  naAngators.  Next  year  Captain 
James  Avas  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Brill ol  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  James  was  one  of  the  ableft  navigators 
that  ever  failed  from  England  or  any  other  country  ; 
and  his  voyages  to  the  north  Avere  printed  in  1633.  Af¬ 
ter  all  the  experiments  he  had  made,  he  concluded  that 
there  Avas  no  fuch  palfage  *,  or  if  there  be,  he  affirmed 
that  the  difeovery  of  it  Would  not  be  attended  Avith  thofe 
advantages  Avhieh  are  commonly  expelled.  His  reafons, 
however,  for  thefe  opinions  have  been  anfwered,  and 
many  fubfequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform 
what  he  thought  impoffible.  The  arguments  for  a 
north- Avell:  palfage  were  fo  plaufible,  that  in  1744,  an 
a61  of  parliament  was  palfed  to  encourage  the  difeovery 
of  it.  Among  many  others,  Captain  Cook  attempted 
the  difeovery  in  vain,  and  thence  adopted  James’s  opi¬ 
nion.  (See^CoOKE^S  Difeoveries,  This  cele¬ 

brated  navigator,  after  having  proceeded  north Avards  to 
the  Avellern  extremity  of  America,  and  afeertained  the 
proximity  of  the  tAVO  great  continents  of  Alia  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  returned  to  the  SandAvleh  illands,  firmly  perfuaded 
of  the  lmpra61ieability  of  a  palfage  in  that  hemifphere 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  either  by  an 
eallern  or  a  weftern  courfe. 

Later  voyagers,  however,  have  pretended  to  deteft 
fome  errors  in  Cooke’s  difeoveries  ;  and  the  author  of 
a  fmall  traft,  entitled  A?i  authentic  Statement  of  all  the 
Fails  relative  to  Nootha  Sound,  goes  a  great  Avay  to 
make  the  difeovery  not  yet  hopelefs.  In  his  account 
of  the  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Melfrs  Etches, 
he  fays,  that  “  one  of  the  fir  ft  difeoveries  made  by 
thefe  Chips  Avas,  that  Avhat  Avas  by  the  immortal  Cook 
laid  doAvn  as  a  continuation  of  the  north-AVeft  continent 
of  America,  and  lying  between  the  northern  latitudes 
of  48®  and  57®,  is  on  the  contrary  an  extenfive  duller 
of  unexplored  Illands  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 
friendly  Indians,  with  Avhom  a  regular  connexion  Av*as 
formed.” 

Thefe  illands  they  difeovered,  contrary  to  the  alfer- 
tion  of  Captain  Cook,  to  conceal  the  opening  of  a  vaft 
inland  fea,  or  archipelago,  in  all  probability  equal  to 
the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic  feas,  and  dividing  the  great 
TiOrthern  continent  of  America.  The  Princefs  Royal 
penetrated  fome  hundred  leagues  among  them,  in  a 
north-eaft  eourfe,  to  within  200  leagues  of  Hudfon’s 
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houfe,  but  had  not  then  an  opportunity  to  explore  the 
extreme  termination  of  that  archipelago,  their  commer- 
clal  concerns  obliging  them  to  return  to  the  China  mar- 
ket  ;  but  the  commanders  had  the  ftrongeft  reafons  to  v 
believe,  had  the  time  favoured  their  furvey,  that  they 
Ihould  have  been  able  to  difeover  the  long- Avi filed  for 
palfage  betAveen  the  Atlantic  and  South  fea.  They  con¬ 
ceived,  that  fhould  neither  the  inland  arm  of  the  fea 
through  Avhieh  the  Princefs  Royal  penetrated,  nor  a  large 
ftrait  named  Sir  Charles  Middleton’s  about  three  degrees 
to  the  foutliAvard,  be  found  to  reach  acrofs  the  continent, 
yet  that  the  land  barrier  muft  be  very  inconftderable  j 
and  that  at  the  extremity  of  this  bay  a  pradlicable  paf- 
fage,  either  by  rivers  or  lakes,  Avill,  by  perfeveranee,  be 
found  terminating  tOAvards  Hudfoii’s  bay. 

The  laft  attempt  to  difeover  this  palfage  Avas  made  by 
VancouA^er  betAveen  the  years  1790  and  1795  j  but  the 
refult  of  this  voyage  renders  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  paf- 
fage  ft  ill  more  doubtful. 

Upon  the  Avhole,  hoAvever,  it  appears  to  us  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  Avhether  there  be  fuch  a  palfage  •,  but  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  difeovered,  if  difeovered  at 
all,  by  the  progreftive  advances  of  mercantile  enterprife5 
than  by  any  immediate  expedition  undertaken  for  that 
purpofe. 

NOETH-EnJi  Pajfage,  a  palfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
along  the  northern  coafts  of  Afia,  Avhich,  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  hath  frequently  been  attempted,  but  hitherto  Avitli- 
out  fnccefs.  "I'he  firft  attempt  Avas  made  in  1553,  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Avho  commanded  three  Ihips, 
He  departed  from  the  Thames  and  failed  to  the  North 
Cape,  Avhere  one  of  his  ftiips  left  him,  and  returned 
home.  'J'he  other  tAAo  ftiips  being  feparated.  Sir  Hugh 
proceeded  farther  northward,  and  difeovered  that  part 
of  Greenland  Avhich  the  Dutch  have  fince  called  Spit%- 
berg  ;  but  the  feverity  of  the  cold  obliging  him  to  return 
to  the  foutliAvard,  he  Avas  forced,  by  bad  ATcather,  into 
the  river  Arzina,  in  Mufeovite  Lapland,  Avhere,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  come  out,  he  Avas  found  the  next  fpring  fro¬ 
zen  to  death,  Avith  all  his  ftiip’s  company  5  having  the 
notes  of  his  voyage  and  his  laft  Avill  lying  before  him, 
Avhereby  it  appeared  that  he  lived  till  January.  But 
Richard  Chancellor,  in  the  third  ftilp,  AvIth  better  fue- 
cefs,  in  the  meanAvhile  entered  Ward  buys,  Avhere  he 
Avaited  fome  time  for  his  companions  to  no  purpofe  ;  un¬ 
certain  Avhether  they  Avereloft,  or  driven  farther  by  ftrefs 
of  Aveather.  He  held  a  council  on  Avhat  he  Ihould  do  ^ 
whether  to  return,  or  purfue  his  voyage.  Whatever  dan¬ 
ger  might  be  in  the  laft,  every  one  agreed  to  it,  that 
they  might  not  feem  to  liaA  c  lefs  courage  than  their  cap¬ 
tain.  They  therefore  fet  fail,  and  in  a  few  days  found 
themfelves  in  a  fea  Avhere  they  could  no  longer  perceive* 
any  night.  This  fhip,  Avandering  about,  entered  foon 
after  into  a  large  bay  or  gulf.  Here  they  caft  anclior. 
In  fight  of  land  5  and  Avhilc  they  Avere  examining  the 
coall,  they  difeovered  a  filhing  boat.  Chancellor  get¬ 
ting  Into  his  (loop,  Aveiit  toAVards  it  *,  but  the  fifliermen 
took  to  ftight.  He  followed,  and,  overtaking  them, 
ftioAved  them  fuch  civilities  as  conciliated  their  affec¬ 
tions  to  him  •,  and  they  carried  him  to  the  place  Avhere 
noAV  is  the  famous  port  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel. 
Thefe  people  immediately  fpread  through  all  the  coafts 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  thofe  ftrangers;  and  people 
came  from  feveral  parts  to  fee  them,  and  alk  them  que- 
ftions.  They,  in  their  turn,  examined  the  others,  and 

found 
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Kvortli-eaR  found  that  the  country  they  were  in  ^vas  Rudia,  go- 
verned  by  the  mighty  emperor  John  Bafilowitz.  Chan- 
■*  ^^"cellor  from  Archangel  travelled  on  Hedges  to  the  Czar 
»  -  ^  at  Mofcow  5  from  whom,  overjoyed  at  the  profpe6l  of 
opening  a  maritime  commerce  with  Europe,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  privileges  for  the  Englilh  merchants,  and  letters  to 
King  Edward  VI.  who  was  not,  however,  alive  to  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

In  1585,  Mr  John  Davis  in  two  barks  difeovered 
Cape  Defolation,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
Greenland  j  and  two  years  after  advanced  as  far  as 
Lat.  72®,  where  he  difeovered  the  drait  which  dill 
bears  his  name.  To  enumerate  all  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  difeover  a  north-ead  paflage,  would 
fwell  the  article  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  Englifh, 
Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  all  attempted  it  wdthout  fuc- 
cefs.  The  lad  voyage  from  England  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  was  made  in  1676,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  York.  That  unfortunate  prince,  'who  "was 
on  all  occadons  earned  for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
and  the  Lord  Berkeley,  &.c.  fitted  out  a  (hip,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Wood,  for  an  attempt  once  more 
to  find  a  north -ead  paflage  to  India,  accompanied  with 
a  fliip  of  the  king’s.  They  were  encouraged  to  this  at¬ 
tempt,  after  it  had  been  fo  long  defpaired  of,  by  fcveral 
new  reports  and  reafonings :  fome  of  which  feein  not 
to  have  been  very  well  grounded — As, 

“  I.  On  the  coad  of  Corea,  near  Japan,  whales  had 
been  found  with  Englifh  and  Dutch  harpoons  flick¬ 
ing  in  them.  This  is  no  infallible  proof  that  fhips 
could  get  thither  by  a  north-ead  paflage,  although 
whales  might. 

“  2.  That,  20  years  before,  fome  Dutchmen, had 
failed  within  one  degree  of  the  north  pole,  and  found 
it  temperate  weather  there  :  and  that  therefore  Wil¬ 
liam  Barents,  the  Dutch  navigator  who  wintered  at 
Nova  Zembla  in  the  year  1596,  fhould  have  failed 
further  to  the  north  before  turning  cad  ward  j  in  which 
cafe,  faid  they,  he  would  not  have  found  fo  much  ob- 
flru61ion  from  the  ice. 

“  3.  That  two  Dutch  fhips  had  lately  failed  300 
leagues  to  the  eaflward  of  Nova  Zembla  •,  but  their 
Ead  India  Company  had  difled  that  defign,  as  again d 
their  intered  : — and  fuch  like  other  airy  reports.  But 
this  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate.  They  doubled 
the  North  Cape,  and  came  among  much  ice  and  drift 
wood,  in  76®  of  north  latitude,  fleering  to  the  coafl  of 
Nova  Zembla,  where  the  king’s  fhip  druck  upon  the 
rocks,  and  was  foon  beat  to  pieces;  and  Captain  Wood 
returned  home  with  an  opinion,  “  that  fuch  a  paflage 
was  utterly  impradicable,  and  that  Nova  Zeml^la  is  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  Greenland.” 

Thefe  paflages,  however,  are  not  yet  deemed  imprac¬ 
ticable  by  all.  1  he  count  de  BufFon  holds  it  for  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  is  fuch  a  paflhge  ;  and  he  thinks,  that  if 
any  farther  attempts  be  made  to  difeover  a  paflage  to 
China  by  the  north,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  fleer  direct¬ 
ly  towards  the  pole  ;  and  to  explore  the  mod  open  feas, 
where  unquedionably,  fays  he,  there  is  little  or  no  ice. 
This  opinion  has  been  revived  by  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington.  See  North-POLE, 

NORl HALLERTON,  a  borough  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  though  not  incorporated,  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkflure.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The 


population  in  1801  exceeded  2000.  In  1138,  theNorthaller- 
Scots  arpy  under  King  David  w^as  defeated  by  the 
Englifh  near  this  town.  It  is  34  miles  S.  from  Dur- 
ham,  and  223  N.  from  London.  »  —  » 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  town  in  England,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  W.  Long. 

O.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  According  to  Camden,  it 
was  formerly  called  North-afandon^  from  its  fituation 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Nen,  called  anciently  Au- 
fona,  by  which  and  another  lefler  river  it  is  almod 
enclofed.  Dr  Gibfon  fays,  that  the  ancient  Saxon 
annals  called  both  it  and  Southampton  fimply  Hamp* 
ton  ;  and  afterwards,  to  diflinguifli  them,  called-  the 
one,  from  its  fituation,  Southampton^  and  the  other 
Northampton ;  but  never  North-afandon,  Though  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity, 
nor  to  have  emerged'  from  obfeurity  till  after  the  Con- 
qued,  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  fince  the 
reign  of  Edward  1.  and  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  feveral  parliaments  have  been  held  at  it. 

There  was  alfo  a  cadle,  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
Andrew,  built  by  Simon  de  SanClo  Licio^  commonly 
called  Senle%y  the  fird  earl  of  Northampton  of  that 
name.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  burnt  down  during  the 
Danifh  depredations  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  St  Edward  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  confidcrable  place.  It  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  barons  in  their  war  with  King  John  ;  at 
which  time  that  military  work  called  Hunjlzl/y  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  raifed.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
it  Tided  with  the  barons,  when  it  was  befieged  and 
taken  by  the  king.  Plere  the  bloody  battle  was  fought 
in  which  Plenry  VI.  was  taken  prifoner.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  confumed  by  a  mod  dreadful  fire  in  1675  ;  yet, 
by  the  help  of  liberal  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  hath  fo  recovered  itfelf,  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  neated  and  bed  built  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  which  are  all  lofty,  the 
mod  remarkable  are  the  church  called  All-hallows 
(which  flands  at  the  meeting  of  four  fjiacious  dreets), 
the  feflions  and  aflize  houfe,  and  the  George  inn,  wdiicli 
belongs  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  A  county  hofpital  or 
infirmary  has  been  lately  built  here,  after  the  manner 
of  thofe  of  Bath,  London,  Bridol,  &:c.  It  has  a  con- 
fiderable  manufacture  of  dioes  and  dockings ;  and  its 
fairs  are  noted  for  horfes  both  for  draught  and  faddle  ; 
befides,  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  north  and 
wed  roads.  It  was  formerly  walled,  and  had  feven 
churches  within  and  two  without.  The  horfe  market  ^ 
is  reckoned  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  it  be¬ 
ing  deemed  the  centre  of  all  its  horfe  markets  and 
horfe  fairs,  both  for  faddle  and  harnefs,  and  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  jockies  both  from  York  and  London. 

Its  principal  manufaflure  is  flioes,  of  wdiich  great  num¬ 
bers  are  fent  beyond  fea  ;  and  the  next  to  that,  dock¬ 
ings  and  lace,  as  we  have  hinted  at  above.  It  is  the 
richer  and  more  populous,  by  being  a  thoroughfare 
both  in  the  north  and  wed  roads;  but,  being  80  miles 
from  the  fea,  it  can  have  no  commerce  by  navigation. 

The  walls  of  this  town  were  above  two  miles  in  com- 
pafs.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  exceeded 
7000.  It  had  formerly  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbouring 
meadows,  with  feveral  other  monaderies ;  and  of  its 
very  old  cadle  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  town,  a  fmallpart 
of  the  ruins  is  dill  to  be  feen.  Some  difeontented 

fcholars 
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NortRamp-  fcholars  came  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and,  with  the  king  s 
North  l^ave,  profecuted  their  ftudles  here  academically  for 
Kockj>.  three  years  j  during  which  there  was  the  face 

’ - vr—'  univerfity,  till  it  was  put  a  flop  to  by  exprefs^  prohibit 

tion,  becaufe  it  was  a  damage  to  both  univerfities. 
The  public  horfe  races  are  on  a  neighbouring  down, 
called  Fey-Leys,  In  and  about  the  town  are  abundance 
of  cherry  gardens.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  is 
one  of  the  croiTes  erected  by  King  Edward  I.  in  memory 
of  his  queen  Eleanor,  whofe  corpfe  was  refted  there  in 
its  way  to  Weftminfter.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  river, 
near  that  crofs,  many  Roman  coins  have  been  ploughed 
up.  At  Guilefborough,  north- weft  of  Northampton, 
are  to  be  feen  the  veftiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  lying  between 
the  Nen  and  the  Avon,  the  only  pafs  from  the  north  to 
the  fouth  parts  of  England  not  intercepted  by  any  river. 
This  camp  ivas  fecured  only  by  a  fingle  intrenchment, 
which  Avas,  however,  very  broad  and  deep. 

Northampton,  a  county  of  North  America,  in 
Virginia,  forming  the  fouth  part  of  the  peninfula  on  the 
caftern  coaft  of  Virginia. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
is  fituated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  :  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  *,  on 
the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  ;  on  the 
the  Aveft  by  Warwickfliire  5  and  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  Avbich  are 
fcparated  from  it  by  the  Leffer  Avon,  and  the  Welland. 
Its  greateft  length  is  about  50  miles,  its  greateft  breadth 
about  20,  and  its  circumference  about  130.  It  con¬ 
tains  336  parifhes,  one  city,  eleven  market  toAvns, 
25,000  houfes,  and  in  1801  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
13 1,757.  members  are  returned  to  parliament  for 

this  county,  viz.  tAVo  knights  for  the  (hire,  tAVo  for  the 
city  of  Peterborough,  tAVo  for  each  of  the  toAvns  of 
Northampton  and  Brockly,  and  one  for  Higham^  Fer¬ 
rers.  It  lies  in  the  midland  circuit,  and  in  the  diocefe 
of  Peterborough.  As  this  county  is  dry,  Avell  culti¬ 
vated,  free  from  mar  files,  except  the  fens  about  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  courfe  at 
a  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys  a  very  pure  and  Avhole- 
fonie  air.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  is  very  populous, 
and  fo  full  of  toAvns  and  churches,  that  30  fpires  or 
fteeples  may  be  feen  in  many  places  at  one  view  \  and 
even  in  the  fens  the  inhabitants  feem  to  enjoy  a  good 
ftate  of  health,  and  to  be  little  affefted  by  the  Avater 
which  frequently  overflows  their  grounds,  efpecially  in 
Avinter,  but  is  never  fuffered  to  remain  long  upon  it. 
Its  foil  is  exceeding  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pafturagc  *, 
but  it  labours  under  a  fcarcity  of  fuel,  as  it  doth  not  pro¬ 
duce  much  Avood,  and  by  lying  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fea,  cannot  be  eafily  fupplied  Avith  coal.  Its  commodi¬ 
ties,  befides,  corn,  are  flieep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  falt- 
petre  *,  and  its  manufaftures  are  ferges,  tammies,  {bal¬ 
loons,  boots,  and  ftioes.  Befides  many  leffer  brooks  and 
ftreams,  it  is  Avell  AVatered  by  the  rivers  Nen,  Welland, 
Oufe,  and  Lerm  the  three  fir  ft  of  which  are  large,  and 
for  the  raoft  part  navigable. 

north  rocks,  (otherAAnfe  called  StFatncFs  rocks ^ 
from  a  feat  of  ftone  amongft  them  called  St  Patricks 
chair ^  Avhence  the  rocks  have  taken  this  fecondname); 
fituated  in  the  harbour  of  Donaghadee,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  in  Ireland.  From 
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north  to  fouth  they  are  about  tAVo-thirds  of  a  league,  North 
betAveen  which  is  clean  good  ground.  But  care  muft  Hoj-'hs 
be  taken  of  the  fiiuth  rock,  on  Avhich  many  (hips  have 
perifhed :  for  it  is  overfloAved  by  every  tide,  and  no  berland, 
crew  can  fave  tlieir  lives  if  the  Avind  bloAvs  high.  This  v-— y— ^ 
rock  Hands  a  full  mile  from  the  fhore. 

NORTH  SEA.  See  North  Sea. 

northern  LiQiiTS,  the  fame  Avith  Aurora 
BOREALIS,  under  Avhich  article  Ave  have  given  a  co¬ 
pious  account  of  this  phenomenon,  and  of  the  fup- 
pofed  caufes  of  it.  Natural  fcience,  however,  does  not 
arrive  at  perfedlion  at  once,  and  it  is  Avell  if  it  does  fo 
after  trials  repeated  for  years  Avith  care  and  accuracy. 

How  far  the  caufes  that  have  been  aftigned  for  this 
appearance  will  account  for  it,  or  Avhether  they  aauU 
be  able  to  remove  all  difficulties,  it  is  not  for  us  to  de¬ 
termine  j  but  it  is  the  part  of  philofophers  to  hear  all 
fides,  and  to  attend  AAUth  patient  aftiduity  to  every  hy- 
potliefis,  reje(fting  or  receiving,  as  reafon,  after  the 
ftri61eft  inveftigation,  fhall  feem  to  favour  the  one  fide 
or  the  other.  We  fliall  here  notice  a  liypothefis  Avhlch 
Do61or  Stearns,  an  American,  formed,  about  the  year 
1788,  to  account  for  the  appearances  called  aurora  ho^ 
realisy  ana  aurora  aujlralis, 

Do6lor  Stearns  fuppofes  that  thefe  phenomena  ori¬ 
ginate  from  aqueous,  nitrous,  fulphurcous,  bituminous, 
and  other  exhalations,  from  the  fumes  of  various  kinds 
of  earths  or  other  minerals,  vegetables,  lanimals,  fires, 
volcanoes,  &:c,  Thefe,  be  thinks,  become  rarefied, 
and  being  charged  Avith  electrical  fluid,  become  fpeei- 
fically  lighter  than  the  circumambient  air  \  hence,  of 
courfe,  they  afeend  \  and  being  elevated  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  and  driven  by  the  Avlnds  from  Avarmcr 
to  colder  climates,  the  cold  makes  them  combine  and 
*  ftlffcn.  When  they  are  afterAvards  agitated  by  dif¬ 
ferent  currents  of  air,  they  fparkle  and  crackle  like  the 
hairs  of  cats  and  other  animals  Avlien  ftiffened  Avith  cold. 

This  corufeation  in  quite  cold  atmofpheres,  and  in  thofe 
Avhich  are  more  temperate,  appears  in  different  pofitions 
in  the  horizon,  zenith,  or  othcrwlie,  according  to  the 
fituation  of  the  fpc61ator,  and  the  pofition  of  the  elevated 
exhalations.  The  difference  of  colours  the  dodor  fup- 
pofes  to  arlfe  from  the  different  qualities  of  the  articles 
combined,  thofe  of  the  moft  inflammable  nature  (hining 
Avith  the  greateft  luftre, 

'Fhe  dodlor  likewife  tries  to  account  for  thefe  lights 
not  appearing,  or  but  fcldom  appearing,  in  ancient 
times.  The  atraofphere,  he  thinks,  Avas  not  impreg¬ 
nated  Avith  materials  proper  to  produce  them.  He  ima¬ 
gines  that  the  increafed  confumption  of  fuel,  in  A- 
merlca  in  particular,  the  burning  of  volcanoes,  and  the 
approach  of  blazing  ftars,  whofe  atmofpheres  have  been 
fo  expanded  by  the  fun’s  heat  that  part  of  them  have 
fallen  into  the  earth’s  atniofphere,  and  communicated 
to  it  neAV  matter,  have  fo  changed  and  prepared  our  air, 
that  A\ffienever  its  confiflence  is  proper,  then,  if  the  light 
of  the  fun  and  moon  is  not  too  poAverful,  the  aurora 
borealis  Avill  appear. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  moft  northerly  coun¬ 
ty  of  England,  and  formerly  a  diftlncl  kingdom,  13 
bounded  on  the  north  and  Aveft  by  the  river  TAveed, 
which  divides  it  from  Scotland,  the  Cheviot  hills,  and 
part  of  Cumberland  *,  Avaflied  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  ocean  *,  and  feparated  from  Durham  on  the  fouth 
by  the  rivers  Tyne  and  DerAvent.  This  county,  which 
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A^ortlium.  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  a  nobleman,  who  married 
^  berlaiid.  daughter  of  Algernon  duke  of  Somerfet,  whofe 
•l..-  '  motlier  was  helrefs  of  the  Percy  family,  extends  about 

66  miles  in  length  from  north  to  foutli,  and  about  47 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  remarkably  popu¬ 
lous,  containing  12  market  towns,  280  villages,  and 
460  parifties.  The  face  of  the  country,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  tlie  weft,  is  roughened  with  huge  mountains,  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Cheviot  hills,  and 
the  high  ridge  called  Redefdale  ;  but  the  lands  are  level 
towards  the  fea  fide  and  the  borders  of  Durham.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  every  other  mountainous  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  is  moift  and  difagree- 
able  :  the  air,  however,  is  pure  and  healthy,  as  being 
well  ventilated  by  breezes  and  ftrong  gales  of  wind  j 
and  in  winter  mitigated  by  the  warm  vapours  from  the 
iwu  feas,  the  Irifti  and  the  German  ocean,  between 
which  it  is  fttuated.  The  foil  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Among  the  hills  it  is  barren  ;  though  it 
affords  good  pafture  for  ftieep,  \vhich  cover  thofe  moun¬ 
tains.  The  low  country,  when  properly  cultivated, 
produces  plenty  of  wheat,  and  all  forts  of  grain  j  and 
great  part  of  it  is  laid  out  in  meadow  lands  and  rich  en- 
clofures.  Northumberland  is  well  watered  with  many 
rivers,  rivulets,  and  fountains  :  its  greateft  rivers  are  the 
Tweed  and  the  Tyne.  The  Tyne  is  conipofed  of  two 
flreams  called  South  and  North  Tytie :  the  firft  rifes  on 
the  verge  of  Cumberland,  near  Alfton  moor  j  enters 
Northumberland,  running  north  to  Haltwhlftle  \  then 
bends  eafterly,  and  receiving  the  two  fmall  rivers  Eaft 
and  Weft  Alon,  unites  above  Hexham  with  the  other 
branch,  taking  its  rife  at  a  mountain  called  Fane-head 
in  the  weftern  part  of  the  county,  thence  called  Tyne- 
dale  ;  is  fwelled  in  its  courfe  by  the  little  river  Shele  ; 
joins  the  Read  near  Bllllngham  ;  and  running  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is  united  with  the  fouthern  Tyne, 
forming  a  large  river  that  w'afhes  Newcaftle,  and  falls 
into  the  German  ocean  near  Tynemouth. 

In  all  probability  the  mountains  of  Northumberland 
contain  lead  ore  and  other  mineralized  metals  in  their 
bowels,  as  they  in  all  refpeds  rcfemble  thofe  parts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland  where  lead  mines  have  been  found 
and  prdfecuted.  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  are  diverted 
from  Inquiries  of  this  nature,  by  the  certain  profits 
and  conftant  employment  they  enjoy  in  working  the 
coal  pits,  with  which  this  county  abounds.  The  city 
of  London,  and  the  greateft  part  of  England,  are  fup- 
plied  wltli  fuel  from  thefe  ftores  of  Northumberland, 
which  are  inexhauftible,  enrich  the  proprietors,  and 
employ  an  Incredible  number  of  hands  and  (hipping. 
About  658,858  chaldrons  are  annually  (liipped  for 
London. 

Thtue  are  no  natural  woods  of  any  confequence  in 
this  county  ;  but  many  plantations  belonging  to  the 
feats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  of  which  here  is  a 
great  number.  As  for  pot  herbs,  roots,  falading, 
and  every  article  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard, 
they  are  here  raifed  in  great  plenty  by  the  ufual  means 
of  cultivation  ;  as  are  alfo  the  fruits  of  more  delicate 
flavour,  fuch  as  the  apricot,  peach,  and  necftarlne.  The 
fpontaneous  fruits  it  produces  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  crab-apple,  the  floe  or 
bullace,  the  hazel  nut,  the  acorn,  hips,  and  haws,  with 
the  berries  of  the  bramble,  the  juniper,  wood  ftraw- 
berries,  cranberries,  and  bilberries. 

V(XL.  XV.  Part  L 


Northumberland  raifes  a  good  number  of  excellent  Northum- 
horfi  s  and  black  cattle,  and  affords  pafture  for  numer-  berland. 
ous  iioeks  of  flieep ;  both  the  cattle  and  ftieep  are  ^ 

a  largo  breed,  but  the  wool  is  coarfer  than  that  which 
the  more  fouthern  counties  produce.  The  hills  and 
mountains  abound  with  a  variety  of  game,  fucii  as  red 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  heathcock,  groufe,  partridge, 
quail,  plover,  teal,  and  woodcock :  indeed,  this  is 
counted  one  of  the  beft  (porting  counties  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  fea  and  rivers  are  well  flocked  with  fifli  *, 
efpecially  the  Tweed,  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  fal- 
mon  Is  caught  and  carried  to  Tynemouth,  where  being 
pickled,  they  arc  conveyed  by  (ea  to  London,  and  fold 
under  the  name  of  Newcajlle  fahnon. 

The  Northumbrians  were  anciently  ftigmatized  as  a 
favage,  barbarous  people,  addidled  to  cruelty,  and  in¬ 
ured  to  rapine.  The  truth  is,  before  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  borderers  on 
each  fide  were  extremely  licentious  and  ungovernable, 
trained  up  to  \rar  from  their  infancy,  and  habituated 
to  plunder  by  the  mutual  incurfions  made  into  each 
kingdom  \  incurfions  which  neither  truce  nor  treaty 
could  totally  prevent.  People  of  a  pacific  difpofition, 
who  propofed  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  agriculture, 
would  not  on  any  terms  remain  in  a  country  expofed 
to  the  firft  violence  of  a  bold  and  defperate  enemy  \ 
therefore  the  lands  lay  uncultivated,  and  in  a  great 
meafure  deferted  by  every  body  but  lawlefs  adventur¬ 
ers,  wdio  fubfifted  by  theft  and  rapine.  There  was  a 
tra6l  50  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  between 
Berwick  and  Carlifle,  known  by  the  name  of  the  de- 
bateahle  landy  to  which  both  nations  laid  claim,  though 
it  belonged  to  neither  ^  and  this  was  occupied  by  a  fet 
of  banditti  who  plundered  on  each  fide,  and  what  they 
ftole  In  one  kingdom,  they  fold  openly  In  the  other  : 
nay,  they  were  fo  dexterous  In  their  occupation,  that 
by  means  of  hot  bread  applied  to  the  horns  of  the 
cattle  which  they  ftole,  they  twifted  them  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  wlien  the  right  owners  faw  them  in  the 
market,  they  did  not  know  their  own  property.  War¬ 
dens  were  appointed  to  guard  the  marches  or  borders 
ill  each  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  offices  were  always  con¬ 
ferred  on  noblemen  of  the  firft  charaifter  for  influence, 
valour,  and  integrity.  The  Englifli  border  was  divided 
into  three  marches,  called  the  eajl^  and  middle 

marches  ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  conftituted 
deputy  wardens,  who  held  march  courts,  regulated  the 
watches,  difeiplined  the  militia,  and  took  meafurcs  for 
•aflembling  them  in  arms  at  the  firft  alarm  :  but  in  the 
time  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  they  were 
chiefly  employed  In  fuppreffing  the  infolence  and  rapine 
of  the  borderers.  Since  the  union  of  the  crowns,  how¬ 
ever,  Northumberland  is  totally  changed,  both  with 
refped  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  grounds,  being  noWi 
fecure  from  incurfion  and  infull,  are  fettled  by  creditable 
farmers,  and  cultivated  like  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

As  hoftilities  have  long  ceafed,  the  people  have  forgotten 
the  ufe  of  arms  ;  and  exercife  themfelves  in  the  more 
eligible  avocations  of  peace.  In  breeding  (heep  and  cat¬ 
tle,  manuring  the  grounds,  working  at  the  coal  pits, 
and  in  different  branches  of  commerce  and  nianufaifture. 

In  their  perfons  they  are  generally  tall,  ftrong,  bold, 
hardy,  and  fre(h  coloured ;  and  though  lefs  unpolKhed 
than  their  anceftors,  not  quite  fo  civilized  as  their 
H  fouthern  * 
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Northum-  foutliern  nelgiibours.  The  commonalty  are  'vvell  fed, 
beriand  lodged,  and  clothed  j  and  all  of  them  remarkably  dii- 
Nortln’i  tinguilhed  by  a  kind  of  fiibboleth  or  whurle,  being  a 
Sound,  particular  way  of  pronouncing  the  letter  R  as  if  they 
— V— — ^  hawked  it  up  from  the  windpipe,  like  the  cawing  of 
rooks.  In  other  refpefls,  the  language  they  fpeak  is  an 
uncouth  mixture  of  the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  dialedls. 
There  is  no  material  diftin6tion  between  the  fafhionable 
people  of  Northumberland  and  thofe  of  the  fame  rank 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  *,  the  fame  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  will  produce  the  fame  effedfs  in  all  countries. 
The  gentlemen  of  Northumberland,  however,  are  dif- 
tinguilbed  for  their  Induftry,  knowledge  of  rural  affairs, 
and  hofpitality.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  i8oi 
v;as  reckoned  at  157,101  j  of  houfes  22,740. 

A  great  number  of  Roman  monuments  have  been 
found  in  this  county  *,  but  the  moll  remarkable  curio' 
fity  of  that  kind  confifls  in  the  remains  of  Hadrian’s 
vallum  and  the  wall  of  Severus.  See  AliRlAN^  note  (a), 
and  Severus"^ s  IVali, 

The  moft  noted  towns  in  Northumberland,  are  New- 
caftlc,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Hexham,  and 
North  Shields.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

NORd'HWlCK,  a  finall  town  of  Chefhire,  long 
celebrated  for  its  rock  fait  and  brine  pits.  The  flra- 
tum  of  fait  lies  about  40  yards  deep  5  and  fome  of  the 
pits  are  hollowed  into  the  form  of  a  temple.  The  de- 
feent  is  through  a  dome,  the  roof  fupported  by  rows  of 
pillars  about  two  yards  thick,  and  feveral  in  height  j 
and  when  illuminated  with  a  fuffieient  number  of  candles, 
they  make  a  moft  magnificent  appearance.  Above  the 
fait  is  a  bed  of  whitifti  clay,  Argil  la  aerula-cinerea')^ 
ufed  in  making  the  Liverpool  earthen  ware  j  and  in  the 
fame  place  is  alfo  dug  a  good  deal  of  the  gypfum,  or 
plafter  ftone.  The  foftil  fait  is  generally  yellow,  and 
femi pellucid,  fometimes  debafed  with  a  dull  grecnifh 
earth  3  and  is  often  found,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  quite 
clear  and  colourlefs.  The  town  is  fituated  near  the, 
river  Dane,  and  is  tolerably  handfome  :  It  has  a  market 
©n  Fridays.  It  is  20  miles  north-eaft  of  Cheftcr,  and 
173  north-weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  2.  36.  N.  Lat. 

53- 

NORTON,  in  Cheftiire,  a  good  modern  alms-houfe, 
founded  by  P — y  Brooke,  Efq.  on  the  fite  of  a  priory 
of  canons  regular  of  St  Auguftine,  founded  by  William, 
fon  of  Nigellus,  A.  D.  1135,  who  did  not  live  to  com¬ 
plete  his  defign ;  for  Euftace  de  Burgaville  granted  to 
Hugh  de  Catherine  pafture  for  100  fheep,  in  cafe  he 
iiniftied  the  church  in  all  refpefts  conformable  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  founders.  It  was  granted  afterwards  to  R. 
Brooke,  Efq. 

NORTON’S  SOUND,  -was  difeovered  in  Captain 
Cook’s  laft  voyage,  and  was  fo  named  in  honour  of 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  (Lord  Graiitley),  a  near  relation 
of  Mr  afterwards  Dr  King.  It  extends  as  far  as  N.  Lat. 
64®  55'.  There  is  no  good  ftation  for  ftiips,  nor  even 
a  tolerable  harbour  in  all  the  found.  Mr  King,  on  his 
landing  here,  difeerned  many  fpacious  valleys,  with 
rivers  flowing  through  them,  well  wmoded,  and  bounded 
with  hills  of  a  moderate  height.  One  of  the  rivers  to¬ 
wards  the  north- weft  feemed  to  be  confiderable  \  and  he 
was  inclined  to  fuppofe,  from  its  direiRion,  that  it  dif- 
charged  itfclf  into  the  fea  from  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Some  of  his  people,  penetrating  beyond  this  Into  the 
country,  found  thei  trees  to  be  of  a  larger  fize  the 
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further  they  proceeded.  E.  Long.  197.  13.  N.  Lat. 
64.  31. 

NORWAY,  a  country  of  Europe  (for  the  map  fee 
Denmark),  lying  between  the  57th  and  7 2d  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  5th  and  31ft  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  eaft  from  London  \  extending  hi 
length  about  1000  miles,  in  a  direft  line  from  Lindef- 
nacs,  in  the  diocefe  of  Cbriftianfand,  to  the  North  Cape, 
at  the  extremity  of  Finmark.  Its  breadth,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Sweden  w^eftward  to  Cape  Statt,  may 
amount  to  about  300  miles  ;  but  from  thence  the  coun¬ 
try  becomes  gradually  narrower  towards  the  north. 
On  the  fouth  it  Is  bounded  by  the  Schagen  rock,  or 
Categate,  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  3  on  the  eaft  it 
is  divided  from  Sw^eden  by  a  long  ridge  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  *,  and  on  the  weft  and  north  it  is  w^afhed  by  the 
northern  ocean.  In  the  fouthern  part  of  Norway,  the 
country  is  craggy,  abrupt,  and  mountainous,  diverft- 
fied  fometimes  wdth  fertile  and  even  delightful  fpots. 
In  thefe  refpeiRs  it  refembles  Switzerland  :  the  pro- 
fpe61s  and  the  meteorological  phenomena  feem  to  be 
very  fimilar.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  of 
great  extent  ^  in  the  fummer  having  rifen  to  88°,  and  in 
the  winter  fallen  to  — 40°  :  in  general  it  Is  betw^een  80® 


Kortoi.^s. 

Sound, 

Norway. 


and  — 22°. 

Refpeding  the  population  of  Norway  it  is  difficult  to 
attain  to  certainty.  An  author  of  fome  note  (Coxe) 
feems  to  think  it  amounts  to  *750,000  j  but  .he  appears 
to  have  over-rated  it  confiderably. 

The  Norwegian  peafants  are  free,  w'ell  clothed,  well 
lodged,  fpirited,  aftive,  frank,  open,  and  undaunted. 

They  are  faid  to  liave  a  very  confiderable  refemblance 
to  the  peafants  of  Switzerland.  The  foil  is  too  thin 
for  the  plough  :  corn  is  therefore  obtained  from  the 
neighbouring  ftates  ;  and  the  chief  employment  of  the 
peafants  of  Norway  is  grazing.  '  The  following  extract 
from  Mr  Coxe,  being  a  defeription  of  the  feene  near 
Chriftlana,  is  not  befide  our  purpofe,  and  may  not  per¬ 
haps  be  difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

‘‘  As  we  approached  Chriftiana,  the  country  ^\2iSCoxe\Tra^ 
more  wdld  and  hilly,  but  ftill  very  fertile  and  agree- 
able  ;  and  about  twm  miles  from  the  town  w^e  came  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  bm*ft  upon  as  fine  a  view 
as  ever  I  beheld.  From  the  point  on  which  we  ftood 
in  raptures,  the  grounds  laid  out  in  rich  enclofures, 
gradually  Hoped  to  the  fea  *,  below  us  appeared  Chrif¬ 
tlana,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  an  extenfive  and 
fertile  valley,  forming  a  femicircular  bend  along  the 
ffiore  of  a  moft  beautiful  bay,  which,  being  enclofed 
by  hills,  uplands,  and  forefts,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
large  lake.  Behind,  before,  and  around,  the  Inland 
mountains  of  Norv/ay  rofe  on  mountains  covered  with 
dark  forefts  of  pines  and  fir,  the  inexhauftible  riches 
of  the  north.  The  moft  diftant  fummits  w^ere  caped 
wdth  eternal  fnow.  From  the  glow  of  the  atmofphere, 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  variety  of  the  produc¬ 
tions,  and  the  mild  beauties  of  the  adjacent  feenery,  I 
could  fcarcely  believe  that  I  was  nearly  in  the  60th  de¬ 
gree  of  northern  latitude.” 

The  coaft  of  Norway,  extending  above  300  leagues, 

Is  ftudded  with  a  multitude  of  fmall  iflands,  aflfording 
habitation  to  fiftiermen  and  pilots,  and  pafture  to  a 
few  cattle.  They  form  an  infinite,  number  of  narrow 
channels,  and  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks,  which  ren¬ 
ders  Norway  inacceffible  to  the  naval  power  of  Its  ene¬ 
mies^ 
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Norway,  niies.  Attempts  of  this  kind  are  the  more  dangerous, 
■  r  '  as  the  fnore  is  generally  bold,  deep,  and  impending*, 
fo  that  clofe  to  the  rocks  the  depth  of  the  fea  amounts 
to  100,  200,  or  300  fathoms.  The  perils  of  the  north 
fea  are  moreover  increafed  by  hidden  dorms,  funk 
rocks,  violent  currents,  and  dreadful  whirlpools.  The 
mod  remarkable  vortex  on  this  coad  is  called  Mojkoe- 
Jlrom^  from  the  fmall  ifland  Molkoe,  belonging  to  the 
didridl  of  Lofoden  in  the  province  of  Nordland.  In 
time  of  Rood,  the  dream  runs  up  between  Lofoden 
and  Molkoe  with  the  mod  boiderous  rapidity ;  but  in 
its  ebb  to  the  fea,  it  roars  like  a  thoufand  catarads, 
fo  as  to  be  heard  at  the  didance  of  many  leagues.  The 
furface  exhibits  different  vortices  j  and  if  in  one  of 
thefe  any  (hip  or  veffel  is  abforbed,  it  is  whirled  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  dadied  in  pieces  againd  the  rocks. 
Thefe  violent  whirlpools  continue  without  Intervals, 
except  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  high  and  low  wa¬ 
ter,  in  calm  weather  ;  for  the  boiling  gradually  returns 
as  the  flood  or  ebb  advances.  When  its  fury  is  height¬ 
ened  by  a  dorm,  no  veffel  ought  to  venture  within  a 
league  of  it.  \^ales  have  been  frequently  abforbed 
within  the  vortex,  and  howled  and  bellow'ed  hideoufly 
in  their  fruitlcfs  endeavours  to  difengage  themfelves. 
A  bear,  in  attempting  to  fwim  from  Lofoden  to  Mof- 
koe,  was  once  hurried  into  this  whirlpool,  from  whence 
he  druggled  In  vain  for  deliverance,  roaring  fo  loud  as 
lo  be  heard  on  diore  j  but  notwltlidanding  all  his  efforts, 
he  was  borne  down  and  dedroyed.  Large  trees  being 
abforbed  by  the  current  are  fucked  down,  and  rife  again 
all  diattcred  Into  fplinters.  There  are  three  vortices  of 
the  fame  kind  near  the  iflands  of  Ferroe. 

Norway  is  divided  into  the  four  governments  of  Ag- 
gerhus,  Bergen,  Drontheim,  and  Wardhus,  belides  that 
of  Bahus,  which  is  now  fubjeft  to  Sweden.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aggerhus  comprehends  the  fouth-ead  part  of 
Norway,  extending  in  length  about  300  miles.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Chridlana,  the  fee  of  a  bidiop,  diffragan 
to  the  metropolitan  fee  of  Drontheim,  where  the  fovereign 
court  of  judice  is  held,  in  prefence  of  the  viceroy  and 
the  governor  of  the  province  ^  Aggerhus,  about  1 5  miles 
to  the  fouth-wed  of  Chridlana  ;  Frederickdiall  or  Fre- 
derickdadt,  in  the  dege  of  which  Charles  XII,  of  Swe¬ 
den  lod  his  life  \  Saltzberg,  Tonfherg,  Alleeii,  Ham- 
mar,  and  Hollen. 

The  government  of  Bergen  lies  In  the  mod  fouthcr- 
!y  and  wedcrly  part  of  Norway,  including  the  city  of 
the  fame  name,  which  is  <in  epifeopal  fee,  and  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade  j  and  Staffhanger,  lituated  la 
the  bay  of  Buckenfior,  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth- 
'ivard  of  Bergen.  The  third  province,  called  Dron- 
theim  or  Trontheim^  extends  about  500  miles  along 
the  coad  j  and  Is  but  tliinly  peopled.  The  chief  town, 
Drontheim,  feated  on  a  little  gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nider,  is  the  only  metropolitan  fee  In  Norway  ; 
and  carries  on  a  condderable  trade  in  mads,  deals,  tar, 
copper,  and  iron.  Leetdrand,  Stronden,  Scoerdale, 
Opdal,  Romfdael,  and  Solendael,  are  Ukew*ife  places  of 
Tome  traffic.  The  northern  divilion  of  Drontheim,  call¬ 
ed  \\\^  fub-government  of  Salten^  comprehends  the  towns 
Melangcr  and  Scheen.  The  province  of  Wardhus,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  North  Cape,  and  including  the  iflands,  Is 
divided  Into  two  parts  j  namely,  Finmark  and  Nor- 
'ivegian  Lapland.  The  chief  town,  which  is  very  in- 
condderabF,  dands  upon  an  ifland  called  Wurd^  from 


whence  the  place  and  the  government  derive  their  name.  Norway^ 
The  province  of  Bahus,  though  now  yielded  to  the 
Swedes,  is  reckoned  part  of  Norway,  being  a  narrow 
tra6l  of  land,  about  90  miles  in  length,  lying  on  the 
coad  of  the  Categate. 

The  great  chain  of  Norway  mountains,  running  from 
north  to  fouth,  called  indifferently  Rudfield^  Sudefield^ 
Skarsfeld^  and  Scoreberg^  is  known  in  different  parts  by 
other  appellations  ;  fuch  as  Dofrefeld^  Lamsfeld^  Sag-* 
nifield^  Fiiejield,  Halnefield^  Hardangerfeld^  Joklefeld^ 
Byglejield^  Hicklefeld^  and  Hangfeid,  The  height  and 
breadth  of  this  extendve  chain  likewife  vary  in  different 
parts.  To  pafs  the  mountain  Flardanger,  a  man  mud 
travel  about  70  F,ngli{h  miles,  whereas  Filefield  may  be 
about  50  over.  This  lad  rifes  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  perpendicular  height  5  but  Dofrefield  is  counted 
the  liighed  mountain  of  Norway,  if  not  of  Europe. 

The  river  Drivane  winds  along  the  fide  of  it  In  a  fer- 
pentine  eourfe,  fo  as  to  be  met  nine  times  by  thofe  who 
travel  the  winter  road  to  the  other  fide  of  the  chain. 

The  bridges  are  throwm  over  roaring  catara61s,  and  but 
indifferently  fadened  to  the  deep  rocks  on  either  fide  j 
fo  that  the  wffiole  exhibits  a  very  dreadful  appearance, 
fufficient  to  deter  the  traveller  from  hazarding  fuch  a 
dangerous  pafiage  \  for  which  reafon,  people  generally 
choofe  the  road  over  Filefield,  which  is  much  more  te¬ 
dious.  This,  how’ever,  is  the  pod  road  ufed  by  the  king’s 
carriages.  The  w^ay  is  didinguilhed  by  pods  fixed  at 
the  didance  of  200  paces  from  each  other,  that.  In 
fnovvy  or  dark  weather,  the  traveller  may  not  be  be¬ 
wildered.  For  the  convenience  of  re  fling  and  refredi- 
ing,  there  are  two  mountain  doves  or  houfes  maintain¬ 
ed  on  Filefield,  as  w^ell  as  upon  other  mountains,  at  the 
expcnce  of  the  public,  and  furnilhed  with  fire,  light, 
and  kitchen  utenfils.  Nothing  can  be  more  dlfmal  and 
dreary  than  thofe  mountains  covered  wdth  eternal  fnow, 
where  neither  houfe,  tree,  nor  living  creature  is  to  be 
feen,  but  here  and  there  a  folitary  rein  deer,  and  per¬ 
chance  a  few  w'anderiiig  Laplanders. 

In  travelling  from  Sweden  to  Nordenfields,  there  is 
only  one  way  of  avoiding  this  chain  of  mountains  ^  and 
that  Is,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a  long  deep  valley, 
extending  from  Romfdalc  to  Guldbrandfdale.  In  the 
year  1612,  a  body  of  1000  Scots,  commanded  by  Sin¬ 
clair,  and  font  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Sw^edes,  were 
put  to  the  fword  in  this  defile,  by  the  peafants  of  Guld- 
brand,  who  never  give  quarter. 

Eefides  this  chain,  there  is  a  great  number  of  de¬ 
tached  mountains  over  all  the  country,  that  form  val¬ 
leys  and  ridges,  inhabited  by  the  peafants.  Some  of 
thefe  are  of  incredible  height,  and  others  exhibit  very 
remarkable  appearances.  In  failing  up  Joering  Creek 
on  the  left  hand,  the  fight  is  aftoniffied  with  a  group  of 
mountains,  refembling  the  profpecl  of  a  city,  with  old 
Gothic  tow^ers  and  edifices.  In  the  parifli  of  Oerlkong 
is  the  high  mountain  Skopfliorn,  the  top  of  which  repre- 
fents  the  figure  of  a  fortification,  wdth  regular  walls  and 
baftions.  In  the  diftridl  of  Flilgeland  appears  a  very 
high  range  of  mountains,  with  feven  pinnacles  or  crefls, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Seven  Sifters^  dlfcern- 
ible  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  To  the  foutliw^ard  of  this 
range,  though  in  the  fame  diflrifl,  rifes  the  famous 
mountain  Torghatten^  fo  called  beeaufe  the  fummit  re- 
fembles  a  man’s  head  with  a  hat  on,  under  which  ap¬ 
pears  a  fingle  eye,  formed  by  an  aperture  through  the 
H  a  mountain) 
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Norway,  mountain,  1 50  ells  high,  and  30CO  ells  in  length.  The 

- - - ^  fun  may  be  feen  through  this  furprifing  cavity,  which 

is  palTable  by  the  foot  of  travellers.  On  the  top  oi  the 
mountain  we  find  a  refervoir  of  water,  as  large  as  a  mo¬ 
derate  fiih  pond  :  in  the  lower  part  Is  a  cavern,  through 
which  a  line  400  fathoms  in  length,  being  let  down, 
did  not  reach  the  bottom.  At  Herroe  in  Sundmoer  is 
another  cavern  called  Doljlecn,  fuppofed  to  reach  under 
the  Tea  to  Scotland  j  xvhich,  however,  is  no  more  than 
an  idle  tradition.  In  the  year  1750,  two  clergymen 
entered  this  lubterranean  cavity,  and  proceeded  a  oon- 
fiderable  way,  until  they  heard  the  fea  dafliing  over 
their  heads:  the  pafiage  is  as  wide  and  high  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  church,  the  Tides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vault¬ 
ed.  Thty  defeended  one  dight  of  natural  Hairs;  but 
arriviiif:^  at  another,  tiiey  were  afraid  to  penetrate  far¬ 
ther  :  they  had  gone  (o  far,  however,  that  t^\’o  candles 
were  confumed  in  their  progrefs  and  return.  A  cavern 
of  a  very  curious  nature,  ferving  as  a  conduit  to  a  dream 
of  water,  penetrates  through  the  Tides  ot  the  mountain 
Limur.  In  the  diftrifi  of  Rake,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frcderitklliall,  are  three  cavities  in  a  rock  ;  one  of 
which  is  f)  deep,  tliat  a  fmall  Hone  dropp<'d  down  does 
not  reach  the  bottom  in  leTs  than  two  minutes  and 
then  the  found  it  produces  is  pleafant  and  melodious, 
not  unlike  the  found  of  a  bell. 

The  vaH  mountains  and  rugged  rocks  that  deform  the 
face  of  this  country  are  produdive  of  numbei  lefs  incon¬ 
veniences.  They  admit  of  little  arable  ground  :  tin  y 
render  the  country  in  fome  parts  impaffable,  and  every¬ 
where  difficult  ta  travellers  :  they  afford  ftielter  to  wild 
beafts,  which  come  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  make 
terrible  havock  among  the  flocks  of  cattle :  they  expofe 
the  flieep  and  goats,  as  well  as  the  peaTants,  to  daily  ac¬ 
cidents  of  falling  over  precipices:  thew  occafion  Hidden 
torrents,  and  falls  of  fnow,  which  defeend  with  incre¬ 
dible  impetuofity,  and  often  fweep  away  the  labours  of 
the  hufbandman ;  and  they  are  Tubjeft  to  dreadHil  dif- 
ruptions,  by  which  huge  rocks  are  rent  from  their  fides, 
and,  hurling  down,  overwhelm  the  plains  below  with 
inevitable  ruin.  The  peaTants  Trequently  build  their 
houTes  on  the  edge  of  a  Heep  precipice',  to  which  they 
muH  climb  by  ladders,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives;  and 
when  a  perfon  dies,  the  corpfe  muft  be  let  down,  with 
ropes,  before  it  can  be  laid  in  the  coffin.  In  winter  the 
mail  is  often  drawn  up  the  Tides  oT  Heep  mountains. 
Even  in  the  king’s  road,  travellers  are  expoTed  to  the 
frequent  rilks  of  falling  over  thoTe  dreadful  rocks ;  for 
they  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  narrow  pathways,  without 
rails  or  rifing  on  the  Tides,  either  fhored  up  with  rotten 
poHs,  or  TuTpended  by  iron  bolts  faHcned  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  narrow  pafs  of  Nacroe  is  a  remarkable 
way  of  this  kind,  which,  above  600  years^  ago,  the  fa¬ 
mous  King  Surre  caufed  to  be  made  for  the  paffage  of 
Lis  cavalry  ;  and  even  thb  would  have  been  found  im¬ 
paffable  by  any  other  horfes  than  tliofe  of  Norw^ay, 
which  are  ufed  to  climb  the  rocks  like  goats.  Another 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  road  is  that  between  Shog- 
Hadt  and  Vang-in- Voider*,  along  the  fide  of  a  Heep 
mountain,  in  fome  places  fo  narrow,  that  if  two  travel¬ 
lers  on  horfeback  fliould  meet  in  the  night,  they  would 
find  it  impracticable  either  to  pafs  each  other,  or  turn 
back.  In  fuch  a  cafe  their  lives  could  not  be  faved, 
unlefs  one  of  them  fliould  alight,  and  throw  his  horfe 
headlong  into  the  lake  below,  and  then  cling  to  the 
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rock,  until  the  other  could  pafs.  When  a  flieep  or  goat  Norwaj^ 
makes  a  falfe  Hep  to  the  projection  of  a  rock,  from 
whence  it  can  neither  afeend  nor  defeend,  the  owner 
hazards  his  own  life  to  preferve  that  of  the  animal.  He 
directs  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  fitting  on  a  croH  Hick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
long  rope  ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the 
creature  Hands,  he  faHens  it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  with  himfelf.  Perhaps  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  is  held  by  one  p^Tfon  only  ;  and*there  are  lonie  in» 
ftances  in  which  the  afliHant  has  been  dragged  down  by 
the  weight  of  his  friend,  fo  that  both  have  periflied. 

When  either  man  or  beaH  has  had  tht  misfortune  to  fall 
over  very  high  precipices,  they  have  not  only  been  fuf- 
focated  by  the  rtpercuflion  of  the  air,  but  their  bodies 
have  been  always  burll  before  they  reached  the  ground. 
Sometimes  entire  creits  of  rocks,  many  fathoms  in  length 
and  breadth,  have  fallen  down  at  once,  creating  fuch.  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  air,  as  feemtd  a  prelude  to  the 
w  orld’s  diffolution.  At  Steenbroe  in  Laerdale,  a  flu- 
pendous  mafs,  larger  than  any  catlle  in  the  univerfe,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fevered  and  tumbled  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  large,  lharp,  and  ragged  fragments,  through 
which  the  river  roars  wdth  hideous  bellowing.  In  the 
year  1731,  a  proirioiit(*ry  on  Sundmoer,  called  7? 
fnet'sfield^  that  hung  (wer  Nordal  Creek,  fuddenly  gave 
way,  and  plunged  into  the  water  ;  which  fwelled  to 
fueh  a  degree,  that  the  church  of  Strand,  though  half  a 
league  on  the  otln  r  fide  of  the  bank,  was  overflowed  ; 
the  creek  however  w^as  not  filled  up  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  fifliermx  n  declare  they  find  no  difference  in  the 
depth,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  900  fathoms. 

The  remarkable  rivers  of  Norway  are  thefe  :  The 
Nied,  iffuing  from  Tydalen,  on  the  borders  of  Sw^'den, 
runs  w^eHward  into  the  lake  Selboc  ;  and  afterwards, 
turning  to  the  northward,  pafles  by  the  city  of  Dron-. 
theim,  to  w’hich  it  anciently  gave  the  name  of  Nideros 
and  Nidrofia:  Sule  Ely,  that  defeending  from  Sulefield, 
runs  with  a  rapid  courfe  through  Nordale  into  the  Tea  ,:. 

Gulen,  which  rifes  near  Sffarsfield  in  the  north  ;  and 
running  10  leagues  weflward,  through  Aalen,  Hlotaa-^ 
len,  Storen,  and  Mclhuiis,  dilcharges  itlelf  into  the  fea. 
about  a  league  to  the  weH  of  Drontheim.  In  the  year 
1344,  this  river  buried  itfelf  under  ground:  fronx 
whence  il  again  burll  forth  with  fuch  violence,  that  tbq 
earth  and  Hones  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  filled  the 
valley,  and  formed  a  dam  ;  which,  however,  was  fo(j!x 
broken  and  waflied  away  l?y  the  force  of  the  water.. 

Divers  churches,  48  farm  lioufes,  with  250  perfons, 
were  deHroyed  on  this  occafion. — Otteroen,  a  large  ri-. 
ver,  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountain  Agde,  runs  about 
30  leagues  through  Seeterdale  and  Efie,  and  difem- 
bogues  itfelf  into  the  eataraft  of  Wilrmd.  The  river. 

Syre  rifes  near  the  mountain  Lang,  and  winds  its  courfe 
through  the  vale  of  Syre  into  the  lake  of  Liinde  in  the, 
dioceie  of  ChiiHianfand ;  thence  it  continues  its  w'ay  to. 
the  fea,  into  which  it  difeharges  itfelf  through  a  narrow 
Hrait  formed  by  two  rocks.  'Phis  contraflion  augments 
Its  impetuofity,  fo  that  it  (hoots  like  an  arrow  into  the. 
fea,  in  which  it  produces-  a  very  great  agitation,  Nid, 
and  Sheen  are  tw'o  confiderable  rivers,  iffuing  out  of 
Tillemark.  ITeir  water-falls  have  been  diverted,  with, 
infinite  labour,  by  canals  and  paffages  cut  through  the, 
rocks,  for  the  convenience  of  floating  dowm  the  timber. 

Tyre  fiord  or  Dramme,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ho- 

nifoile^. 
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Norway,  nifofle,  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Oedale  and  Hade- 
— land,  and  ciilembogues  itfelf  into  the  fea  near  Bragnefs. 

Loven  rifes  in  the  higheft  part  of  Nummedal,  and  runs 
through  Konfberg  to  the  fea  near  Laurwig.  Glaamen 
is  the  largeil  river  of  Norway,  diiliiiguilhed  by  the 
name  of  Star  Elvin,  or  the  great  river*  It  derives  its 
origin  from  the  mountain  Dofre,  from  whence  it  winds 
all  along  the  plains  of  Oeflerdale  and  Soloe  *,  then  joins 
the  Vornie,  another  coniiderable  river  riling  out  of 
Mioes  and  Guldbrandfdale.  Thefe  being  joined,  tra- 
verfe  the  lake  Oeycrn  j  and  thence  ilTuing,  run  on  to 
Sarp  near  Frederickftadt. 

Norway  abounds  with  frefh-water  lakes  *,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  Ryfvand  in  Nordland,  Snaafen,  Selboe, 
the  Greater  and  Leffer  Mioes,  SHrevand,  Sperdille, 
Hand,  Velln,  Saren,  Modum,  Lund,  Norfoe,  Huidfoe, 
Farifvand,  and  Oeyevand  :  all  thefe  are  well  flocked 
with  fifli,  and  navigable  for  large  veffels.  Wars  have 
been  formerly  carried  on  upon  thefe  inland  feas  \  in 
fome  of  which  are  fmall  floating  iflands,  or  parcels  of 
earth,  with  trees  on  tliem,  feparated  from  the  main 
land,  and  probably  preferved  in  eompacl  maffes  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  (hrubs,  and  grafs,  interwoven  in  the  Gil. 
Ill  the  year  1702,  the  family  feat  of  Borge,  near  Fre- 
derickfladt,  being  a  noble  edifice,  with  lofty  towers  and 
battlements,  fuddenly  funk  into  an  abyfs  100  fathoms 
deep,  which  was  inflantaneoufly  filled  by  a  piece  of  nea¬ 
ter  300  ells  in  length  and  about  ha^f  as  broad.  Four¬ 
teen  perfons,  with  200  liead  of  cattle,  perilbed  in  this 
cataflrophe,  wdiich  was  occafioned  by  the  river  Glaamen 
precipitating  itfelf  down  a  water-fall  near  Sarp,  and  un¬ 
dermining  the  foundation.  Of  all  the  water-falls  in 
Norway  this  of  Sarp  is  the  mod  dangerous  for  Its  height 
and  rapidity.  The  current  drives  17  mills  5  and  roars 
wltli  fuch  violence,  that  the  water,  being  dafhed  and 
comminuted  among  the  rocks,  rifes  in  the  form  of  rain, 
where  a  beautiful  rainbow  may  be.  always  feen  when  the 
fiin  fliint  s.  In  ancient  times  this  catara<5l  was  made  ufe 
of  for  the  execution  of  traitors  and  other  malefadlors  : 
they  were  thrown  down  alive,  that  they  might  be  dalli¬ 
ed  in  pieces  on  the  points  of  rocks,  and  die  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  commotion,  analogous  to  thofe  tlrey  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  excite  in  the  community. 

Great  part  of  Norway  is  covered  with  forefls  of 
wood,  wliich  conflitute  the  principal  article  of  com¬ 
merce  in  this  country.  They  chiefly  confifl  of  fir  and 
pine,  for  wlilch  great  fums  are  received  from  foreigners, 
who  export  an  immenfe  number  of  mails,  beams,  planks, 

,  and  boards.  Befideik,  an  incredible  quantity  is  con- 
fumed  at  home  in  building  lioufcs,  fliips,  bridges,  piles, 
moles,  and  fences  5  over  and  above  the  vaft  demand 
for  charcoal  to  the  founderies,  and  fuel  for  domeltic 
iifcs. — Nay,  ill  fome  places,  the  trees  arc  felled  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to  be  burn- 
^  into  allies  for  manure.  A  good  quantity  of  timber 
is  yearly  exported  from  all  parts  of  Norway  \  but  the 
chief  exports  are  from  Drammen,  Frederick fliall  or 
Frederiekfladt,  Chriftiana,  Skeen,  Arendal,  Chriltian- 
fand,  Chriflian’s  Bay,  ^and  Drontheim.  The  malls 
and  large  beams  are  floated  down  the  rivers,  and  tlie 
reft  is  divided  into  boards  at  the  faw  mills.  Thefe 
works  fupply  a  vaft  number  of  families  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  fubflftenee. — A  tenth  part  of  all  fawed  tim¬ 
ber  belongs  to  his  Danifti  majefty,  and  makes  a  confi- 
derablc  branch  of  hu  revenue^  The  forefls  in  Norway 


are  fo  vaft  and  thick,  that  the  people  feem  to  think 
there  can  never  be  a  fcarcity  of  wood,  efpecially  as  the 
foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produ6lion  of  timber  : 
they  thereforedeftroy  it  with  a  wafteful  hand  j  infomuch 
that  more  wood  rots  in  Norway  than  is  burned  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Denmark.  U  he  befl  timber  grows 
in  the  provinces  of  Saltan,  Helltland,  Romfdale,  Guld¬ 
brandfdale,  Oeilerdale,  Soloe,  Valders,  Hallingdale,  Sog- 
ni fiord,  Tellemark,  and  the  lordlhip  of  Nedenes. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  very  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fo  mo¬ 
derate,  that  the  feas  are  always  open  and  pradicable 
both  to  mariners  and  filhermen,  except  in  creeks  and 
bays,  that  rcacli  far  up  into  the  country  towards  File- 
field,  when  the  keen  north-eall  wind  blows  from  the 
land.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  Norway,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Sweden  to  Filefield,  the  cold  generally  fels  in  about 
the  middle  of  Odlober  with  great  feverity,  and  laits  till 
tlie  middle  of  April  ,  during  which  interval  the  waters 
are  frozen  to  a  very  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  fnow.  in  the  year  1719, 
7500  Swedes,  who  intended  to  attack  Drontheim,  pe- 
rithed  in  the  fnow  on  the  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel, 
which  feparates  Jerapteland  in  Sweden  from  the  dioeefe 
of  Drontheim.  A  company  of  200  Norwegian  fledge- 
men  under  Major  Emahus,  found  them  all  frozen  to 
death  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  where  they  had 
been  overtaken  by  a  ftorm  accompanied  with  fno^v,  hail, 
and  extreme  cold.  Some  of  thefe  unhappy  vidlim.^  ap¬ 
peared  fitting,  fome  lying,  and  others  kneeling  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  praying.  They  liad  cut  in  pieces  their  mul]5et.s, 
and  burned  the  little  wood  they  a&irded. — The  gene¬ 
rals  Labarre  and  Zoega  loft:  their  lives  ^  and  of  tlie 
whole  corps,  confining  originally  of  10,000,  no  more 
than  2500  furvived  this  dreadful  cataflrophe. 

The  eold  is  ftill  more  intenfe  in  that  part  of  Norway 
called  Finmarh^  lituated  in  the  frigid  zone  near  the  po¬ 
lar  circle.  But  if  the  winter  fs  generally  cold,  the  funi- 
mer  is  often  excelTively  hot  in  Norway.  The  rays  of 
the  fun  are  reverberated  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains 
fo  as  to  render  the  weather  clofe  and  fultry  in  the  val¬ 
leys  \  befides,  the  fun’s  abfeuce  below  the  horizon  is  fo 
fhort,  that  the  atmofphere  and  mountains  have  not  time 
to  cool.  The  heat  is  fo  great,  that  vegetation  is  re¬ 
markably  quick.  Barley  is  fown,  grows,  ripens,  and 
is  reaped,  in  the  fpaee  of  fix  weeks  or  two  months* 
The  longeft  day  at  Bergen  eonfifts  of  19  hours  ^  the 
fun  rifing  at  half  an  hour  after  two,  and  fetting  at  half 
an  hour  after  nine.  The  fhorteft  day  does  not  exceed 
fix  hours  ^  for  the  fun  rifes  at  nine  in  tl  e  morning,  and 
fets  at  three  in  the  afternoon. — In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  daylight  inereafes  with  remarkable  celerity  j 
and,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  decreafes  in  the  fame 
proportion.  In  fumnier  one  may  read  and  write  at  mid¬ 
night  by  the  light  of  the  fky.  Chiiftian.  V.  while  he 
refided  at  Drontheim,  ufed  to  fup  at  midnight  without 
candles.  In  the  dillridl  of  Tromfen,  at  the  extremity 
of  Norway,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view  at  midfum- 
mer.  It  is  feen  to  circulate  day  and  night  round  the 
north  pole,  contracting  its  orbit,  and  then  gradually 
enlarging  it,  until  at  length  if  leaves  the  horizon.  In 
the  depth  of  winter,  therefore,  it  is  for  fome  weeks  ini 
vifible  3  and  all  the  light  perceived  at  noon  is  a  faint 
glimmering  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  proceeding 
from  the  reflexion  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  the  high  eft 
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mountains.  But  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces  are 
fupplled  with  other  lights  that  enable  them  to  follow 
their  employments  in  the  open  air.  The  iky  being  ge¬ 
nerally  ferene,  the  mooniliine  is  remarkably  bright, 
and,  being  reflefted  from  the  mountains,  illuminates 
the  valleys.  They  are  alfo  aflifted  by  the  aurora  bo¬ 
realis,  which  Is  very  frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  air  of  Norway  is  generally  pure  and  falubrious. 
On  the  fea  coafts,  indeed,  it  is  rendered  moift  by  va¬ 
pours  and  exhalations :  but  in  the  midland  parts  of  the 
country,  towards  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  fo  dry, 
that  meal  may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  being 
worm-eaten  or  damaged  in  the  leaft.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  idea  of  ficknefs,  except  what  is  occafioned  by 
excelTes.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the  vale  of  Guldbrand  the 
inhabitants  live  to  fuch  extreme  old  age,  that  they  be¬ 
come  weary  of  life,  and  caufe  themfelves  to  be  removed 
to  a  lefs  falubrious  climate,  whereby  they  may  have  a 
chance  of  dying  the  fooner.  In  confumptions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  mold  air  on  the  fea  fide  is  found  to  be  mod 
agreeable  to  the  lungs  in  refpiration.  Norway,  being 
a  mountainous  country  interfered  by  creeks,  abounding 
with  lakes,  rivers,  and  fnow,  mud  be  fubjer  to  fre¬ 
quent  rains  j  and  from  hidden  thaws  the  inhabitants  are 
fometimes  expofed  to  terrible  difaders.  Vad  mafles  of 
fnow  falling  from  precipices  overwhelm  men,  cattle, 
boats,  houfes,  nay  even  whole  villages.  About  two 
centuries  ago,  a  whole  parKh  was  covered  and  dedroyed 
by  an  immenfe  mafs  of  fnow,  and  feveral  domedic  uten- 
dls,  as  feiffars,  knives,  and  bafons,  have  been  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  brought  to  light  by  a  rivulet  that  runs  under 
the  fnow,  which  has  been  gradually  hardened  and  in- 
creafed  by  repeated  frods  and  annual  acceffions. 

The  winds  that  chiefly  prevail  on  the  wedern  eoad 
are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  fouth  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  fide  of  Filefield,  the  winds  that  produce  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  hard  frods  are  always  northerly.  In  the  fum- 
mer,  there  is  a  kind  of  regular  trade-wind  on  the  coad 
of  Bergen.  ♦In  the  forenoon  the  fea  begins  to  be  coOled 
with  a  wederly  breeze,  which  continues  till  midnight. 
Then  the  land  breeze  begins  from  the  ead,  and  blows 
till  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  coad  is  like  wife 
fubjeft  to  fudden  fqualls  and  dorms.  Hurricanes  fome¬ 
times  rife  at  fea  *,  and  in  thefe  latitudes  the  phenomenon 
called  a  water-fpout  is  not  uncommon.  One  of  thefe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ferro  is  faid  to  have  fucked  up 
with  the  water  fome  lads  of  herrings,  which  were 
afterwards  dropped  on  Koltcr,  a  mountain  1200  feet 
high. 

The  frefh  water  of  Norway  is  not  very  light  or  pure  5 
but  on  the  contrary  is  generally  turbid,  and  depofites  a 
fediment  of  adventitious  matter,  being  fometimes  im¬ 
pregnated  with  ochre  and  particles  of  iron. — Neverthe- 
lefs  it  is  agreeable  to  the  tadc,  and  remarkably  falubri¬ 
ous  ’y  as  appears  from  the  good  health  of  the  common 
people,  who  drink  little  or  no  other  liquor. 

The  foil  of  Norway  varies  In  different  places  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituatlon  of  rock  or  valley.  The  mountains, 
here,  as  in  every  other  country,  are  bare  and  barren  ; 
but  the  earth  waflied  down  from  them  by  the  rains  en¬ 
riches  and  fertilizes  the  valleys.  In  thefe  the  foil  gene-  " 
rally  confids  of  black  mould,  fand,  loam,  chalk,  and 
gravel,  lying  over  one  another  in  unequal  drata,  and 
fometimes  in  three  or  four  fucceffions ;  the  mould  that 


lies  uppermod  is  very  fine  and  mellow,  and  fit  to  nou-  Norway, 
rifh  all  forts  of  vegetables.  There  is  alfo  clay  found  in 
different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
begin  to  make  earthen  ware  ^  but  bricks  and  tiles  are 
not  ufed  in  building.  The  face  of  the  country  is  in 
many  places  deformed  by  large  fwamps  and  mardies, 
very  dangerous  to  the  traveller.  Near  Leeffoe  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chridianfand,  a  w'ooden  caufe^vay  is  extend¬ 
ed  near  a  mile  over  a  morafs;  and  if  a  horfe  or  any 
other  animal  diould  make  a  falfe  dep,  he  will  fink  at 
once  into  the  abyfs,  never  to  rife  again. 

In  a  cold  country  like  Norway,  roughened  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  interfperfed  with  bogs,  and  covered  witli 
foreds,  ’we  cannot  expeft  to  find  agriculture  in  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  ploughed  lands,  in  refpe(51:  to  mountains, 

W'oods,  meadoivs,  and  tvades,  do  not  exceed  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  I  to  80  ^  fo  that  the  whole  country  does  not 
produce  corn  to  maintain  above  half  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  peafants  are  difeouraged  from  the 
pradliee  of  hufbandry  by  the  frequency  of  accidents  that 
feem  peculiar  to  the  climate.  Even  in  the  fruitful  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Guldbrandfdale,  Oederdale,  and  Soloer,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  places,  when  the  corn  appears  in 
the  mod  dourifliing  eondithin,  the  whole  hope  of  the  har- 
ved  is  fometimes  dedroyed  in  one  night  by  a  fudden 
frod  that  nips  the  blade  and  extinguidies  the  vegetation. 

The  kingdom  is  moreover  vifited  by  fome  unfavourable 
years,  in  which  the  fun  feems  to  have  lod  his  genial 
power  5  the  vegetables  are  d unted  j  the  trees  bud  and 
bloom,  yet  bear  no  fruit  *,  and  the  grain,  though  it  rlfes, 
will  yet  produce  nothing  but  empty  cars  and  drau'. 

This  calamity,  however,  rarely  occurs  ^  and  in  general 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Norway  yield  plentiful  crops  of 
excellent  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  The  mod  fruitful  pro- 
vinces  arc  Nordland,  Inderbarie,  and  Numedale,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Droncheim  j  Segnifiord  and  Vaas,  in  tliat  of 


Bergen  *,  Jedderen,  Ryefyiflc,  Ilaabygdelag,  and  the 


lordfhip  of  Nedenes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chridianfand  } 
Hedemark  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhus  ^  Hadcland, 
Toten,  Romerige,  Ringerige,  and  Guldbrandfdale  :  thefe 
territories  not  only  ])roduce  grain  enough  for  their 
own  confumption,  but  likcwife  fupport  their  neighbours, 
and  even  fupply  part  of  Sweden. — Peafe  are  likewifd 
propagated  in  this  country,  together  with  wflieat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  not  to  any  confider- 
able  advantage.  The  meadows  are  well  dored  with 
padurage  for  flieep  and  cattle,  and  the  fields  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  thofe  vegetables  which  arc  common  in  other 
northern  countries.  Within  thefe  50  years  tlie  people  of 
Norwav  have  bedowed  fome  attention  on  the  culture  of 


gardens,  which  in  former  times  w'as  fo  negledled,  that 
the  cities  and  towns  wTre  fupplied  with  Iccks,  cabbage, 
and  roots,  from  England  and  Holland.  At  prefent, 
however,  the  Norwegians  raife  their  own  culinary  and  ' 

garden  roots  and  vegetables,  which  thrive  there  as  well  | 

as  in  any  other  country.  The  feurvy  being  a  difeafe 
that  prevails  along  the  fea  coad,  Nature  has  fcattered  | 

upon  it  a  variety  of  h"rbs  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  that  , 

didemper-  fuch  as  angelica,  rofe-w^ort,  gentian,  creffes, 
trefoil,  forrel,  feurvy-grafs,  and  a  plant  called  cricJcs 
grafs,  that  grow  s  in  great  plenty  on  the  iflands  of  Nord¬ 
land  :  from  whence  the  people  of  the  continent  fetch 
away  boat  loads  of  it,  to  be  preferved  in  barrels  as  a 
fuccedaneum  for  cabbage.  There  are  alfo  a  few  noxious  , 

vegetables  little  known  in  any  country  but  Norway.  i 

In 
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Norway,  In  GuldbraiidfJale  Is  a  fpccies  of  grafs  called  feifnape  ; 

the  root  of  which  is  fo  poifonous,  that  any  bead  which 
eats  of  it  dies  immediately,  the  belly  burfting  *,  nay,  the 
carnivorous  fowls  that  prey  upon  the  carcafs  ot  the 
bead  meet  with  the  fame  fate  :  children  have  been  more 
than  once  poifoned  by  this  root,  which  neverthelefs  is 
fometimes  ufed  externally  as  an  amulet  for  arthritic  dlf- 
orders.  Another  vegetable  pernicious  to  the  cattle  is 
the  Gramen  ojjifragum  Norwegtenfe^  which  is  faid  to 
mollify  the  bones  of  the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it.  A- 
mong  the  noxious  plants  of  Norway  we  may  alfo  reckon 
the  igle-grafs,  fatal  to  the  fheep  and  goats  ;  the  tour- 
grafs,  which  affedls  horfes  and  cows  with  a  fort  of  le¬ 
thargy  j  and  the  plant  torboe,  or  hide-fpring,  which 
produces  nearly  the  fame  effect  on  horfes,  but  is  not  at 
all  prejudicial  to  cows,  dieep,  or  any  ruminating  animals. 
The  herb  turtc,  not  unlike  angelica,  operates  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  :  yet  the  bears  are  faid  to  feed  upon 
it  with  peculiar  reliili  j  and  when  their  hair  begins  to 
fall  oif  by  feeding  upon  this  plant,  they  cure  themfelves 
by  eating  the  flcdi  of  animals. 

The  common  fruit  trees  thrive  tolerably  well  In  Nor¬ 
way,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  plenty  of  cherries, 
apples,  and  pears.  Some  kinds  of  plums  attain  matu¬ 
rity  j  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  with  grapes,  apricots, 
and  peaches.  But  even  the  apples  and  pears  that  ripen 
here  are  dimmer  fruit ;  that  which  grows  till  the  winter 
feldom  coming  to  perfe(5iion.  Great  variety  of  agree¬ 
able  berries  is  produced  in  different  parts  of  this  king- 
dod  5  fuch  as  the  hagebar,  a  kind  of  floes  5  an  infufion 
of  which  in  wine  makes  a  pleafant  cooling  liquor  5  juni¬ 
per  berries.,  corinths  red  and  white,  foelbar  or  fun- 
berries,  rafpberries,  goofeberries,  blackberries,  ftraw- 
berries,  Sec.  with  many  other  fpecies  that  feem  to  be 
natives  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Among  thofe  are  the 
tranaebar,  the  produce  of  the  myrtillus  repens,  red  and 
auftere,  found  in  the  fpring  in  perfection  under  the  fnow, 
and  much  reliflied  by  the  reindeer  5  crakebeer,  refemb- 
ling  bilberries,  deemed  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  j  ager- 
beer,  larger  and  blacker  than  bilberries,  of  a  pleafant 
acid,  ripened  by  cold,  and  ufed  as  cherries  for  an  infu- 
jion  in  wine  5  and  finally  tyltcbeer,  a  red  pleafant  berry 
growing  on  a  fliort  ftem,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  box  ; 
they  are  plucked  off  by  handfuls,  and  fent  to  Denmark 
to  be  preferved  for  the  table,  where  they  are  eaten  by 
way  of  deffert. 

^  Of  the  trees  that  grow  wn'ld  in  Nor^vay,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  fir  and  the  pine.  The  firft  yield  an  an¬ 
nual  revenue  of  1,000,000  of  rixdollars,  if  we  include 
the  advantages  refulting  from  the  faw  mills  and  the 
mails ;  one  of  which  laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  200 
rixdollars.  The  red  fir  tree,  which  grows  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  is  fo  rich  in  turpentine  as  to  be  almoft  Incorrupti¬ 
ble.  Some  of  the  houfes  belonging  to  the  Norway  pea- 
fants,  built  of  this  timber,  are  fuppoled  to  be  above  400 
years  ftanding.  In  Guldbrandfdale  the  houfe  is  Hill  to 
be  feen  ftanding  in  which  King  Olaf  lodged  five  nights, 
above  700  years  ago,  wdien  he  travelled  round  the  king¬ 
dom  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Even 
100  years  after  the  trunk  of  the  fir  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  the  peafants  burn  the  roots  for  tar,  wdiich  is  a 
very  profitable  commodity.  In  the  fens,  the  refin  of 
the^  fir  tree  is  by  nature  transformed  into  a  fubftance 
which  may  be  called  Norway  frankincenfe.  The  buds 


or  pine  aples  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  ftale  beer,  make  an  Norway, 
excellent  medicine  for  the  feurvy  5  lefs  unpleafant  to  "  “ v"— " 
the  tafte,  though  as  efficacious,  as  tar-water.  The  pine 
tree  is  more  tall  and  beautiful  than  the  fir,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  it  in  ftrength  and  quality  ^  for  which  rcafon  the 
planks  of  it  are  fold  at  an  inferior  price,  and  the  peafants 
wafte  it  without  remorfe.  Norway  llkewife  produces 
fome  forefts  of  oak,  which  Is  found  to  be  excellent  for 
ftiip-building.  Here  alfo  grow  plenty  of  elm  trees  j  the 
bark  of  which,  being  pow^dered,  is  boiled  up  with  other 
food  to  fatten  hogs,  and  even  mixed  by  the  poor  among 
their  meal  j  alfo  the  afti,  from  which  the  peafants  diftii 
a  balfam  ufed  in  certain  diforders,  and  which  is  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally.  Many  other  trees  flourilli 
in  this  country,  an  enumeration  of  which  would  prove 
too  tedious.  Hazels  grow  here  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
100  tons  of  the  nuts  are  annually  exported  from  Bergen 
alone. 

A  great  diverfity  of  ftones  is  found  in  Norw^ay,  fome 
of  which  are  of  a  furprifing  figure.  Several  mountains 
confift  chiefly  of  a  brown  pebble,  which  decays  with- 
age  *,  nay,  it  fometimes  diffolves,  and  drops  into  the  fea, 
and  the  cement  being  thus  loofened,  a  terrible  difruption 
enfues.  In  fome  places  the  gray  and  black  pebbles  are 
intermixed  with  iron,  copper,  lead,  filver,  and  gold. 

The  ground  in  certain  diftridts  is  covered  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks  that  have  been  precipitated  from  the 
fummits  of  mountains,  and  broken  by  their  fall  into  in¬ 
numerable  ftiivers.  Between  20  and  30  years  ago,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bergen,  a  man  was  fuddenly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  fuch  a  mafs,  which  formed  a  kind  of  vault 
around  him.  In  this  dreadful  tomb  he  remained  alive 
for  feveral  weeks.  By  his  loud  cries  the  place  of  his 
confinement  was  difeovered  :  but  it  was  found  impoffiblc 
to  remove  the  huge  ftones  by  which  he  w'as  inclofed. 

All  that  his  friends  could  do  for  him  w’-as,  to  lower 
down  meat  and  drink  through  fome  crevices  3  but  at 
length  the  ftones  fell  In,  and  cruflied  him  to  death. 

In  Norway  are  inexhauftible  quarries  of  excellent 
marble,  black,  white,  blue,  gray,  and  variegated  j  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  detached  pieces  of  alabafter,  feveral 
kinds  of  fpar,  chalk-ftone,  gypfum,  fand-ftonc,  mill- 
ftone,  baking-ftone,  ftate,  talc,  magnets,  and  fwine-ftone, 
a  production  natural  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  of  a 
brown  colour,  fetid  fnicll.  In  texture  refembling  cryftal, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  a  fuppofed  efficacy  in  curing 
a  diftemper  incident  to  fwine.  Here  alfo  is  found  the 
amianthus  or  ftone-flax,  of  which  Incombuftiblc  cloth 
may  be  made.  Norway,  however,  affords  no  flints, 
but  plenty  of  pyrites,  beautiful  rock  cryftals,  gra¬ 
nites,  amethyfts,  agate,  thunder-ftones,  and  eagle- 
ftones.  Gold  has  formerly  been  found  in  fmall  quan- 
tity  In  the  diocefe  of  Chriftianfand,  and  coined  into- 
ducats.  There  is  at  prefent  a  very  confiderable  filver 
rnine  wrought  at  Konglherg  on  account  and  at  the 
rifk  of  his  Danifli  majefty  :  the  ore  is  furprifingly 
rich,  but  interrupted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  vein 
is  often  loft.  Many  maffes  of  pure  filver  have  been 
found  5  and,  among  the  reft,  one  piece  weghing  360 
pounds,  preferved  In  the  royal  mufeum  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Such  is  the  richnefs  of  thefe  mines,  that  the 
annual  produce  amounts  in  value  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  in  gold.  About  5000  people  are  daily  employ¬ 
ed,  and  earn  their  fubfiftence,  in  thofe  ftupenduous 
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V7oxks  (a^.  Other  filver  mines  are  profecuted  at  Jarlf- 
^  berg,  but  not  to  the  fame  advantage  j  and  here  the  ore 
is  mixed  with  lead  and  copper.  In  many  parts  of  this 
country  copper  mines  have  been  difc^vered  ^  but  the 
principal,  and  perhaps  the  richefl  in  all  Europe,  is^  at 
.Koraas,  about  loo  Engliih  miles  from  Drontheim. 
This  work  yields  annually  about  iioo  fliip  pounds  of 
pure  copper  :  the  founderies  belonging  to  it  eonfume 
yearly  about  14,000  lafts  of  coal,  and  500  fathoms  of 
wood.  The  next  in  importance  is  the  copper  work 
at  Lykken,  about  20  miles  from  Drontheim.  A  third 
mine  is  carried  on  at  Indfet  or  Q^uiekne,  at  the  dlf- 
tance  of  30  miles  from  the  fame  place  ;  and  here  they 
precipitate  the  copper  from  its  menftruum,  by  means 
of  iron.  'Idiere  is  a  fourth  copper  work  at  Silboe, 
about  30  miles  diftant  from  Drontheim,  though  the 
lead  eonfiderable  of  the  four.  Other  copper  mines 
of  lefs  note  are  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Iron  is  flill  in  greater  plenty,  and  was  the  firft 
metal  wrought  in  this  country.  Many  hundred  thou- 
fand  quintals  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  in  bars, 
and  part  of  it  in  floves,  pots,  kettles,  and  cannon  : 
the  national  profit  arifing  from  this  metal  is  eflimated 
at  300,000  rixdollars.  There  is  a  fpceies  called  vioor- 
irofj^  found  in  large  lumps  among  the  moraffes  :  of 
this  the  peafants  make  their  own  donieflic  tools  and 
utenfils,  fueh  as  knives,  fcythes,  and  axes.  The  lead 
found  mixed  in  the  filver  ore  is  an  article  of  fmall  im¬ 
portance  In  Norway,  yet  fome  mines  of  this  metal 
have  been  lately  opened  in  the  diflri61  of  Soloer  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  eopper  work  at  Oudal.  A  vi¬ 
triol  work  has  been  begun  near  Kongfberg :  the  mines 
yield  great  plenty  of  fulphur  ^  which,  lio^vever,  the 
Norwegians  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  melt  and  de¬ 
purate,  bec'aufe  immenfe  quantities  are  found  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  ifland  of  Iceland.  Alum  is  found 
between  the  (late  flakes  near  Chrlfliana  in  fueh  plenty, 
that  -works  have  been  fet  up  for  refining  this  mineral, 
though  they  have  not  yet  brought  it  to  any  degree  of 
tran^areney.  His  Danifh  majefly  has  eftabllfhed  fait 
works  in  the  penlnfula  of  Valoe,  about  fix  Engllfh  miles 
from  Ton fherg,  where  this 'mineral  is  eXtra£l:ed  in  large 
quantities  from  the  fea  water. 

Befides  the  animals  common  to  other  countries,  Nor- 
W’'ay  is  faid  to  contain  many  of  the  uncommon  and  du¬ 
bious  kind  j  fueh  as  the  kraken,  mermaid,  fea  ferpent, 
&.C.  See  thefe  articles. 

Many  Danifh,  Engllfh,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  Ger¬ 
man  families  have  now  fettled  In  Norway  •,  and  indeed 
form  no  inconfider able  part  of  the  trading  people  ';  but 
the  original  inhabitants  are  the  defcendants  of  thofe  fe¬ 
rocious  NormannI,  who  harafled  almofl  all  the  coafts  of 
Europe  with  piratical  armaments  in  the  8th,  ptli,  and 
loth  centuries. 

“  Our  firft  certain  knowdedge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  (fays  Pennant  was  from  the  defola- 
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tion  they  brought  on  the  fouthern  nations  by  their  Norwd)-. 
piratical  invaiions.  Their  country  had  before  that 
period  the  name  of  ’Nortmanland^  and  the  inhabitants 
Not'tmans.,  a  title  -vvhieh  included  other  adjacent  peo¬ 
ple.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  w’cre  ravaged  by  them 
in  84  y  and  they  continued  theif' invafion  till  they 
efFe£led  the  conqiiefl  of  England,  under  their  leader 
Canute  tlie  Great.  They  went  up  the  Seine  as  far  as 
Paris,  burnt  the  town,  and  forced  its  weak  monarch  to 
purchafe  their  abfence  at  the  price  of  fourteen  thoufand 
marks.  They  plundered  Spain,  and  at  length  carried 
their  cxcurfions  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Italy, 
and  even  into  Sicily.  They  ufed  narrow  veflels,  like 


their  aneeftors  the  Sitones  j  and,  befides  oars,  added 
tlie  improvement  of  two  fails  j  and  vi61ualled  them 
Avith  faked  provifions,  bifcuitj  eheefe,  and  beer.  1  heir 
ihips  were  at  firft  fmall  ;  but  in  after  times  they  Avere 
large  enough  to  hold  100  or  120  men.  But  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  veflels  Avas  amazing.  The  fleet  of  Harold 
Blaatand  confifted  of  700.  A  hundred  thoufand  of 
thefe  favages  have  at  onee  failed  from  Scandinavia,  fo 
juftly  ftyled  Officina  gentium^  aut  certe  velut  vagina  na- 
tionum.  Probably  neceftity,  more  than  ambition,  caufed 
them  to  difcliarge  their  country  of  its  exuberant  nun>. 
bers.  Multitudes  Avere  deftroyed  \  but  multitudes  re¬ 
mained,  and  peopled  more  favourable  climates. 

“  Their  king,  Olaus,  Avas  a  convert  to  Chriftianity 
in  994  j  Bernard  an  Englilhman  had  the  honour  of 
baptizing  him,  Avhen  Olaus  happened  to  touch  at  one 
of  the  Seilly  iflands.  He  plundered  Avith  great  fpirit 
during  feveral  years  ;  and  in  1006  received  the  croAvn 
of  martyrdom  from  his  pagan  fubje<Els.  But  religious 
zeal  firft  gave  the  reft  of  Europe  a  knoAv ledge  of  their 
country  and  the  fweets  of  its  commerce.  The  Hanfe 
tOAvns  poured  in  their  miflionaries,  and  reaped  a  tem¬ 
poral  harveft.  By  the  year  1204,  the  merchants  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Avife  prince  Suer  every  encouragement 
to  commerce  5  and  by  that  means  introduced  Avealth  and 
civilization  into  his  barren  kingdom.  England  by  every 
method  eheriflied  the  advantages  refulting  from  an  iii- 
tercourfe  Avith  Norway,  and  Bergen  Avas  the  einporium- 
Henry  III.  in  1217,  entered  into  a  league  Avith  its  mo¬ 
narch  Haquin  ;  by  Avhich  both  princes  ftipulated  for 
free  accefs  for  their  fubjefts  into  their  refpedfive  king¬ 
doms,  free  trade,  and  feeurity  to  their  perfons.  In  1 269, 
Henry  entered  Into  another  treaty  Avith  Magnus  j  in 
AvhIch  it  -^vas  agreed,  that  no  goods  fhould  be  exported 
from  either  kingdom  except  tliey  had  been  paid  for  ; 
and  there  is,  befides,  a  humane  provifion  on  both  fldcs, 
for  the  feeurity  of  the  perfons  and  eficifts  of  the 
fubjeds  who  fhould  fuffer  fhipWreck  on  their  feveral 
coaits.” 

The  inhabitants  noAv  fpeak  the  fame  language  that 
is.  nfed  in  Denmark,  though  their  original  tongue  is 
tl)e  dialed  now  fpoken  in  Iceland.  I'hey  profefs  the 
Lutheran  religion,  under  an  archbifhop  eftablifhed  at 

Drontheim, 


(a)  Mr  Coxe  tells  us,  that  he  viflted  thofe  mines.  They  formerly,  he  fays,  produced  annually  70,000!. 
but  at  prefent  yield  little  inore  than  50,600!.  The  expcnces  generally  exceed  the  profits  ;  and  government 
frains  only  by  the  number  of  miners  employed.  The  mines  of  cobalt,  and  the  pn  paiation  of  Prunian  blue, 
Ire  much  more  produaive.  The  latter  goes  through  270  hands,  and  tlm  number  of  men  employed  is 
365.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  at  this  period  (1793),  it  may  produce  to  government  a  profit  of  io,oOOio 

a-year* 
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^7orw^ly.  Dronthelrn,  with  four  fuffragans  j  namely,  of  Bergen, 

■  -v  '  ■  Staffanger,  Ilammer,  and  Chriiliana.  By  the  union  of 
Calmar,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
were  united  under  one  monarch  5  and  then  the  people 
of  both  nations  enjoyed  conliderable  privileges  :  but 
the  Daniih  government  foon  became  abfolutej  and  Nor¬ 
way  was  ruled  defpoticaliy  by  a  viceroy,  who  rcfided  in 
the  capital,  and  prefided  in  the  fupreme  court,  to  which 
appeals  were  made  from  the  fubordinate  courts  of  judi¬ 
cature.  A  great  change  has,  however,  taken  place  iince 
the  prefen t  amiable  and  accompli ihed  prince  of  Denmark 
had  part  of  the  government  j  and  more  may  be  expected 
from  his  virtue  and  aiTiduity  when  the  power  (hall  come 
wholly  into  his  own  hands. 

The  Norwegians  are  generally  well  formed,  tall, 
flurdy,  and  robull,  brave,  hardy,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and 
ingenious  j  yet  favage,  raih,  quarrelfome,  and  litigious. 
The  fame  character  will  nearly  fuit  the  Inhabitants  of 
every  mountainous  country  In  the  northern  climates. 
Their  women  are  well  fhaped,  tall,  comely,  remarkably 
fair,  and  obliging.  The  nobility  of  Norway  have  been 
chiefly  removed  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  in  order  to 
prevent  faflion  and  oppofition  to  the  court  j  or  are  long 
ligo  degenerated  into  the  rank  of  peafants :  fome  fami¬ 
lies,  however,  have  been  lately  raifed  to  that  dignity. 
Every  freeholder  in  Norway  enjoys  the  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture  and  power  of  redemption  ;  and  it  is  very  ufual 
to  fee  a  peafant  inhabiting  the  fame  houfe  which  has  been 
poflfefled  400  years  by  his  anceftors.  The  odels-gads,  or 
freehold,  cannot  be  alienated  by  fale  or  otherwife  from 
the  right  heir,  called  odels~?nand:  if  he  is  not  able  to 
redeem  theeftate,  he  declares  his  incapacity  every  lotli 
year  at  the  feflions  \  and  If  he,  or  his  heirs  to  the  third 
generation,  fhould  acquire  wealth  enough  for  that 
purpofe,  the  pofleflbr  p'o  tempore  mufl;  refigii  his  pof- 
leflion. 

The  mountaineers  acquire  furpriling  ftrength  and 
dexterity  by  hard  living,  cold,  laborious  exercife,  climb- 
ing  rocks,  Ikating  on  the  fnow,  and  handling  arms, 
which  they  carry  from  their  youth  to  defend  themfelves 
againfl:  the  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft.  Thofe  who  dwell 
in  the  maritime  parts  of  Norway  exercife  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  fifhing  and  navigation,  and  become  very  expert 
mariners. 

Tlie  peafants  of  Norway  never  employ  any  handi- 
craftfmen  for  ncceflTaries  to  themfelves  and  families  : 
they  are  their  own  hatters,  flioemakers,  taylors,  tan¬ 
ners,  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  joiners  :  they  arc 
even  expert  at  Ihip-bullding  ^  and  fome  of  them  make 
excellent  violins.  But  their  general  turn  Is  for  carving 
in  wood,  which  they  execute  in  a  furpriflng  manner  with 
a  common  knife  of  their  own  forging.  They  are  tauo-ht 
in  their  youth  to  wreftle,  ride,  fwim,  Ikate,  climb,  lhS)t, 
and  forge  iron.  Their  amufements  confift  in  making 
verfes,  blowing  the  horn,  or  playing  upon  a  kind  of  gui¬ 
tar,  and  the  violin  :  this  laft  kind  of  mufle  they  perform 
even  at  funerals.  The  Norwegians  have  evinced  their 
valour  and  fidelity  In  a  thoufand  different  Inftances.  The 
country  was  always  diftraacd  by  inteftine  quarrels,  which 
raged  from  generation  to  generation.  Even  the  farmers 
ftand  upon  their  punailio,  and  challenge  one  another  to 
finglc  combat  with  their  knives.  On  fuch  occafions  they 
hook  themfelves  together  by  their  belts,  and  fight  until 
f>ne  of  them  Is  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  At  wed¬ 
dings  and  public  feafis  they  drink  to  intoxication,  quar- 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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rel,  fight,  and  murder  generally  eniues.  The  very  com-  Nonvay, 
mon  people  are  likewile  paflionate,  ambitious  of  glory 
and  independence,  and  vain  of  their  pedigree.  The  no¬ 
bility  and  merchants  of  Norway  tare  iumptuoufly  5  but 
the  peafant  lives  with  the  utmoil  temperance  and  fruga¬ 
lity,  except  at  leftivals  ;  his  common  bread  is  made  of 
oatmeal,  rolled  into  broad  thin  cakes,  like  thofe  uled  in 
Scotland.  In  time  of  fearciiy,  they  boil,  dry,  and  grind 
the  bark  of  the  fir  tree  into  a  kind  of  flour  which  they 
mix  W'ith  oat  meal  ;  the  bark  ol  the  elm  tree  is  ufed  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  thole  parts  where  a  fifhery  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  they  knead  the  roes  of  cod  with  their  oat  meal. 

Of  thefe  laft,  mixed  with  barley  meal,  they  make  hafty 
pudding  and  foup,  enriched  with  a  jfieklcd  herring  or 
falted  mackerel.  Frefh  filh  they  have  in  plenty  on  the 
fea  coaft.  They  hunt  and  eat  groufe,  partridge,  hare, 
red  deer,  and  reindeer.  They  kill  cows,  iheep,  and 
goats,  for  their  winter  ftoek:  thefe  they  pickle,  or  fmoke, 
or  dry  for  ufe.  They  make  cheefc  of  their  milk,  and  a 
liquor  called  fijre  of  their  four  whey  :  this  they  common¬ 
ly  drink  mixed  with  water  but  they  provide  a  ftore  of 
ftrong  ale  for  Chriftmas,  weddings,  chriftenings,  and 
other  entertainments.  From  their  temperance  and  cx- 
ercife,  joined  to  the  purity  and  elaftieity  of  their  air, 
they  enjoy  good  health,  and  often  attain  to  a  furpriflng 
degree  of  longevity.  ^  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fee  a  hearty  Norwegian  turned  of  lOD.  In  the  year 
1733?  four  couples  danced  before  his  Daniih  majAty  at 
Frederick fliall :  their  ages,  when  joined,  exceeded  8co 
years,  ^  NevertheleF  the  Norwegians  are  fubje(ft:  to  va¬ 
rious  difeafes  5  fuch  as  the  fcab,  the  leprofy,  the  feurvy, 
the  catarrh,  the  rheumatifni,  gout,  and  epilepfy.  The 
drefs  of  the  Norway  peafants  conflfts  of  a  wide  loofc 
jacket  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  with  rvaiftcoat  and  breeches 
of  tlie  fame.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  flapped  hats, 
or  caps  ornamented  with  ribbons.  They  wear  Ihocs 
without  outer  foies,  and  in  the  winter  leathern  buikins- 
They  have  likewile  fnow  Ihoes  and  long  Ikates,  with 
which  they  travel  at  a  great  pace,  either  on  the  land  or 
ice.  J  here  is  a  corps  of  fcldiers  thus  accoutred,  who 
can  outmarch  the  fwifteft  hories.  The  Norwegian  pca- 
fant  never  wears  a  neckcloth,  except  on  extraordinary 
occafions  :  he  opens  his  neck  and  breaft  to  the  weather, 
and  lets  the  fnow  beat  into  his  bofom.  His  body  is  girt 
round  with  a  broad  leathern  belt,  adfirncd  with  brafs 
plates,  from  whieli  depends  a  brafs  chair:  that  fuliains  a 
large  knife,  gimlet,  and  other  tackle,  he  women  are 
dreffed  in  clofe  laced  jackets,  having  k-athern  girdles 
decorated  with  ornaments  of  fllver.  'i'hey  likewile  wear 
filver  chains  round  their  necks,  to  the  ends  of  wirich  are 
fixed  gilt  medals.  Their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  are  al- 
moft  covered  wiMi  fmall  plates  of  filver,  brafs,  and  tin, 
large  rings,  and  buttons.  A  maiden  bride  appears  wfitli 
her  hair  plaited,  and,  togei  her  with  her  clothes,  hung 
full  of  fueh  jingling  irinkets, 

Fhe  churches,  public  edifices,  and  many  private 
houfes  in  Norway,  are  built  of  ft  one  j  but  the  people 
In  general  live  in  wooden  houfe^s,  made  of  the  trunk>  of 
fir  and  pine  tree  laid  upon  each  other,  and  joined  by 
mortifes  at  the  corners.  ThcTe  arc  counted  more  dry, 
warm,  and  healthy,  than  ftone  or  brick  buildings.  In 
the  whole  diocefe  of  Bergen,  one  hardly  fees  a  farm 
houfe  with  a  chimney  or  window  :  they  are  generally 
lighted  by  a  fquare  hole  in  the  top  of  the  houfe,  which 
lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out  the  fmoke.  In  fumiit’er 
I  this 
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Norway,  tliis  hole  is  left  quite  open  :  in  the  winter,  it  Is  covered 
Norwich.^  with  what  they  call  a  Jiau ;  that  is,  the  membrane  of 
^  lorae  animal,  ftretched  upon  a  wooden  frame  that  fits 
the  hole,  and  tranl'mits  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  fixed  or 
removed  with  a  long  pole  occafionally.  Every  perfon 
that  enters  the  houie,  upon  bufinefs  or  courtfhip,  takes 
hold  of  this  pole,  according  to  ancient  cuiiom.  1  he 
ceiling  is  about  eight  feet  high  in  the  middle  ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  arched  like  a  cupola,  the  fmoke  of  the  fire  under¬ 
neath  rolls  about,  until  It  finds  a  vent  at  the  hole,  which 
is  called  littr.  Under  this  opening  ftands  a  thick  table 
with  benches,  and  a  high  feat  at  the  upper  end  for  the 
mafter  of  the  family  :  he  has  likewdfe  a  fmall  cupboard 
for  his  own  ufe,  in  which  he  locks  up  his  moft  valuable 
effe^ls.  The  boards  of  the  roof  are  coated  with  the 
•bark  of  the  birch  trees,  which  is  counted  Incorruptible  : 
this  again  is  covered  with  turf,  which  yields  a  good  crop 
of  grafs  for  goats  and  (lieep,  and  is  often  mowed  as  hay 
by  the  farmer. 

The  Norwegians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
foreign  nations.  The  duty  on  the  produce  of  their  own 
country  exported,  amounts  annually  to  100,000  rlx- 
dollars.  Thefe  commodities  are,  copper  wrought  and 
unwrought  \  iron  call  Into  cannon,  fioves,  and  pots,  or 
forged  into  bars  j  lead,  in  fmall  quantity ;  mails,  tim¬ 
ber,  deal  boards,  planks,  marble,  millftones,  herring, 
cod,  ling,  falmon,  lobfters,  flounders,  cow  hides,  goat 
fkins,  feal  Ikins,  the  furs  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers, 
ermines,  martens,  Sec.  down,  feathers,  butUr,  tallow, 
train  oil,  tar,  juniper,  and  other  forts  of  berries,  and  nuts  5 
fait,  alum,  glafs,  vitriol,  and  pot  allies.  All  other  com¬ 
modities  and  articles  of  luxury  the  Nor’wegians  import 
from  different  nations.  The  nature  of  the  ground  does 
'not  admit  of  much  improvement  In  agriculture  :  never- 
thelefs,  the  farmers  are  not  deficient  in  induftry  and  Ikill 
to  drain  marflies,  and  render  the  ground  arable  and  fit 
for  pafture.  Many  are  employed  in  grazing  and  breed¬ 
ing  cattle :  but  a  much  greater  number  Is  engaged  in 
felling  wood,  floating  timber,  burning  charcoal,  and  ex¬ 
trafling  tar  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  have  been 
cut  down  \  in  the  filver,  copper,  and  iron  mines  \  In  the 
navigation  and  fifliery.  A  confiderable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood  by  hunting,  Ihooting, 
and  bird  catching.  Every  Individual  is  at  liberty  to  pur- 
fue  the  game,  efpecially  in  the  mountains  and  commons: 
therefore  every  peafant  is  expert  in  the  ufe  of  fire  arpis  \ 
and  there  are  excellent  markfmen  among  the  mountains, 
who  make  ufe  of  the  bow  to  kill  thofe  animals,  whofe 
Ikins,  being  valuable,  w^ould  be  damaged  by  the  (hot  of 
foe  arms. 

Norway  can  produce  above  14,000  excellent  feamen. 
The  army  of  this  country  amounts  to  30,000  effeflive 
men;  and  the  annual  revenue  exceeds  800,000  rixdollars. 

NortVAT  Rat,  See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index, 

NORWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk 
in  England,  lituated  In  E.  Long.  i.  26.  N.  Lat.  ^2,  40. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  name,  which  fignifies  “  a 
caftle  to  the  north,”  from  its  fituation  In  refpcfl  of  Caf- 
ter,  the  ancient  Venta  Icenorum,  three  or  four  miles  to 
the  fouth  of  it,  out  of  w'hofe  ruins  It  feems  to  have  rifen. 
In  its  infancy,  in  the  reign  of  Ethtldred,  it  was  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  by  Sueno  the  Dane,  when  he  invaded 
England  with  a  great  army.  Afterwards  It  recovered ; 
‘and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  w^as  a  con- 
iidcrable  place,  having  1320  burghers.  But  it  fuffered 


again  much  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  by  being  the  feat  ^  Norwich, 
of  a  civil  war,  which  Ralph  earl  of  the  Eall  Angles 
railed  agalnll  that  king.  So  much  was  it  impaired  by 
the  liege  it  then  underwent,  that  there  were  fcarce  560 
burghers  lett  in  It,  as  appears  from  Doomfday  book. 

From  that  time  forw^ard  it  began  by  little  and  little  to 
recover,  efpecially  after  Bilhop  Herbert  tran'flated  the 
epifcopal  fee  hither  from  'I'hetford  in  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Rufus  in  IC96  *,  and  built  a  beautiful  cathedral,  of 
which  he  himfelf  laid  the  firft  flonc,  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  Dominus  Herhei'tus  pofuit  prwiarn  lupidemy  in 
nomine  Patris,  Fi/ii,  et  Spiritus  SanSii,  Amen  ;  i.  e. 

“  Lord  (Bilhop)  Herbert  laid  the  firft  ftone,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft and  by  a 
licenfe  from  Pope  Pafchal,  declared  it  the  mother  church 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  After  this,  as  Malmibury  has 
it,  it  became  a  town  famous  for  merchandife  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  Yet  it  w'as  mifcrably  harafftd 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Plugh  BIgod  carl  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  W’ho  was  an  adherent  of  Henry’s  fon,  called  the 
junior  king.  In  the  t^'me  of  Edward  I.  it  was  walled 
round  by  the  citizens,  W’lio  had  prefented  a  petition  to 
parliament  for  liberty  to  do  it.  Henry  IV.  allow^ed 
them,  inftead  of  bailiffs,  which  they  had  before,  to  ele6l 
a  mayor  yearly,  and  made  the  city  a  county  of  itfelf. 

In  the  year  1348,  near  58,000  per fons  w'ere  carried  off 
by  the  plague  ;  and  in  1505  the  city  was  almoft  con- 
fumed  by  fire.  For  the  flouriflilng  ftate  to  wLich  the 
city  is  now  arrived,  they  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Flemings,  who  fled  hither  from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke 
of  Alva  and  the  inquifition,  and  taught  them  the  manu- 
fa6lure  of  thofe  ftriped  and  flowered  damalks,  camblets, 
druggets,  black  and  white  crape,  for  which  the  place  Is 
now  fo  noted,  and  w'hich  have  been  computed  to  yield 
fometimes  200,000l.  a-year.  In  the  year  1583,  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  by  the  help  of  an  engine,  conveyed  water  through 
pipes  toThe  higheft  parts  of  the  city,  which  is  plea- 
fantly  feated  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  extending  a  mile 
and  a  half  In  length  from  north  to  fouth  ;  but  the 
breadth  Is  much  lei's,  and  it  contrails  itfelf  by  degrees 
towards  the  fouth.  It  is  now  one  of  the  moft  confider¬ 
able  cities  in  Britain  for  wealth,  populoufnefs,  neat 
buildings,  beautiful  churches,  (of  which  it  had  once 
58,  but  now  only  36),  and  the  induftry  and  civility  of 
the  Inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  venerable 
ftru6fure,  with  a  curious  roof,  adorned  with  the  hlftory 
of  the  Bible  in  little  images,  carved  to  the  life,  and  a 
lofty  fteeple  105  yards  high.  The  wall  of  flint  ftone, 
beautified  w  ith  40  towers  and  12  gates,  finifhedin  1309, 
is  now  much  decayed.  The  city,  though  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wafte  ground  w’ithin  the  w’alls,  was  com¬ 
puted,  about  60  years  ago,  to  contain  8000  houfes  and 
50,000  inhabitants.  In  1801  the  inhabitants  amounted 
to  36,83  2.  Befides  the  cathedral  already  mentioned,  the 
moft  remarkable  buildings  are,  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s 
houfe,  one  of  the  largeft  in  England  ;  the  caftle,  wdilch 
is  now  the  county  gaol,  and  ftands  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
with  a  deep  moat  round  it,  over  wdiich  is  a  bridge  of  one 
very  large  arch  ;  the  town  hall ;  the  guild  hall,  formerly 
the  church  belonging  to  the  monaftery  of  Black  Friars  5 
the  honfe  of  correiftion  ;  the  fliire  houfe,  where  the 
afljzes  are  held  ;  a  lofty  market  crofs,  built  after  the 
manner  of  a  piazza  *,  the  bifliop’s  palace  ;  the  king’s 
fell'  ol,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  the  boys  of  which  are 
noimnaled  by  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  -with  the 
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Norwirh  confent  of  the  majority  of  aldermen.  Tliere  having 
been  formerly  many  thatched  iioules,  an  order  was  made, 
that  all  houfes  that  Ihouid  hereafter  be  built  Ihould  be 
covered  with  tiles.  The  city  is  intoTperfed  with  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  and  trees,  ^vhich  make  it  both  pleaiant 
and  healthful.  It  has  four  hofpitals,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  old  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  main¬ 
tained  *,  and  a  dozen  charity  fchools.  Here  are  two 
churches  for  the  Dutch  and  French  Flemings  j  who  have 
particular  privileges,  and  are  very  numerous.  Some  of 
the  churches  are  thatched,  and  all  of  them  crulled  with 
flint  ft  one  curioufly  cut  j  which  is  the  more  wonderful, 
as  Norwich  ftands  in  a  clay  country,  and  has  no  flint 
within  20  miles  of  it.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  fteward,  two  ftieriffs,  24  aldermen,  60  common 
council,  with  a  town- clerk,  fword-bearer,  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  officers.  The  mayor  is  chofen  on  May-day  by 
the  freemen,  and  fworn  in  on  the  'Fuefday  before  Mid- 
fummer-eve.  The  ftieriffs  are  alfo  chofen  annually,  on 
the  firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  one  by  the  freemen,  the 
.other  by  the  aldermen,  and  fworn  in  on  Michaelmas  day. 
•The  freemen  of  the  feveral  wards  choofe  each  their  al¬ 
derman.  The  common  council  is  chofen  in  Midlent. 
The  mayor  is  a  juftice  of  the  peace  and  quorum,  during 
his  year  (as  are  alfo  the  recorder  and  fteward)  within 
the  city  and  liberties  ;  and  after  his  mayoralty,  he  is  a 
juftice  during  life.  The  trade  and  manufa6fures  of  the 
city  are  very  confiderable.  At  Yarmouth  they  export 
large  quantities  of  their  manufa£lures,  moft  of  which  are 
fent  to  London  j  and  import  a  great  deal  of  wine,  coal, 
flfti,  oil,  &c.  All  the  city  and  country  round  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  worfted  manufacture,  brought  hither,  as 
already  obferved,  by  the  Flemings,  in  which  they  not 
only  confume  the  wool  of  their  own  county,  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  &c.  but  ufe  many  thoufand  packs  of  yarn 
which  they  receive  from  other  parts  of  England,  as  far 
as  Yorkftiire  and  Weftmoreland.  There  are  eight 
wardens  of  the  weavers  chofen  annually,  and  fworn  to 
take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  or  dyeing  the  fluffs.  It  is  computed  that  there 
are  not  lefs  than  I20,0o0  people  employed  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manufaClurcs. 
Their  markets  are  thought  to  be  the  greateft  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  furnifhed  with  a  furprifing  plenty  and  variety 
of  goods  and  provifions.  At  a  fmall  village  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  called  St  Fait/i^s,  not  lefs  than  40,000  head 
of  Scotch  cattle  are  faid  to  be  yearly  bought  up  by  the 
Norfolk  graziers,  and  fattened  in  their  meadows  and 
marfties.  Its  markets  are  on  Wednefday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  It  has  a  great  number  of  fairs,  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke 
of  Gordon. 

Few  cities  or  towns  feem  to  have  fuffered  more  than 
Norwich  has  done  at  various  periods,  and  few  feem  to 
have  felt  it  lefs  •  for  though  quite  burnt  down  by  Sueno 
as  above,  it  was  of  confiderable  confequence  in  Edward 
the  Confelfor’s  time ;  nor  did  it  long  feel  the  evils  of 
the  infurreCIion  and  flege  in  William  the  Conqueror’s 
time,  for  it  was  rebuilt  in  Stephen’s  reign,  and  made 
a  corporation. 

The  city  of  Norwich  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
manufactures;  which  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  at 
prefent  in  fo  flouri|hing  a  ftate  as  formerly.  In  addition 
to  the  manufacture  of  camblets,  druggets,  and  crapes,  it 


is  alfo  remarkable  for  baize, 

and  woollen  cloths.  _ 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  are  generally  fo  em  ^ 
ployed  in  their  manufactures  within  doors,  that  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  being  deferted,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the  ftreets  fwaim  with 
people. 

Carter,  near  Norwich,  was  the  Venta  Icenorum, 
or  capital  city  of  the  iceni,  the  broken  walls  of  wliuh 
contain  a  fquare  of  about  30  acres.  In  thofe  walls 
may  ftill  be  perceived  the  remains  of  four  gates  and  a 
tower.  Several  Roman  urns,  coins,  and  other  reiicks 
of  antiquity,  have  been  found  in  this  place. 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  fmell.  See  Anatomy.  The 
ufes  of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us  the  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing ;  its  ferviiig  in  the  great  office  of  refpiration,  and 
in  modelling  the  voice  5  in  receiving  the  abundant  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
face. 

The  nofe  was  by  the  augurs  particularly  attended 
to  in  forming  conjeCfures  concerning  future  good  or 
ill  fuccefs.  The  tingling  of  the  righ  t  or  left  fide  of  it, 
for  inftanee,  was  thought  to  have  different  fignifica- 
tions  as  it  happened  to  different  fexes,  or  perfons  in  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions. 

In  Tartary,  the  greateft  beauties  are  thofe  who  have 
the  leaft  notes,  Ruy brock  mentions  the  wife  of  the 
great  Jenghiz  Khan  as  a  celebrated  beauty,  beeaufe  ffie 
had  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe.  The  Crim  Tartars  break 
the  nofes  of  their  children  while  young,  as  thinking  it 
a  great  piece  of  folly  to  have  their  nofes  ftand  before 
their  eyes.  In  moft  other  countries,  China  excepted, 
great  nofes  are  an  honour. 

In  what  the  beauty  of  the  nofe  confifts,  different 
nations  have  different  opinions  :  and  the  following  re- 
fleiRions  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  on  this  fubjedl,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  philofophical  account  of  the  beauty 
of  form  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  “  I 
fuppofe  (fays  Sir  .Toffiua)  it  will  be  eafily  granted,  vol.  iu 
that  no  man  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  feen  only  one  of 
that  fpecies  :  that  is  as  conclufive  in  regard  to  the  hu¬ 
man  figure ;  fo  that  if  a  man  born  blind  was  to  reco¬ 
ver  his  fight,  and  the  moft  beautiful  woman  was  brought 
before  him,  he  could  not  determine  whether  ffie  was 
handfome  or  not ;  nor,  if  the  moft  beautiful  and  moft 
deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any  better  deter¬ 
mine  to  which  he  (hould  give  the  preference,  having 
feen  only  thofe  two.  To  dirtinguifti  beauty,  then,  im¬ 
plies  the  having  feen  many  individuals  of  that  fpecies. 

If  it  is  alked,  how  is  more  fkill  acquired  by  the  obfer- 
vation  of  gicater  numbers  ?  I  anfwer,  that,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  having  feen  many,  the  power  is  acquired, 
even  without  feeking  after  it,  of  diftinguiffiing  between 
accidental  blemiffies  and  excrefcences,  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  varying  the  furface  of  Nature’s  works,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  Nature  moft  frequently 
produces,  and  always  feems  to  intend  in  her  produc¬ 
tions. 

“  Thus  amongft  the  blades  of  grafs  or  leaves  of  the 
fame  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  exa61;ly  alike, 
yet  the  general  form  is  invariable  :  a  naturalift,  before 
he  chofe  one  as  a  fample,  would  examine  many,  fince, 
if  he  took  the  firft  that  occurred,  it  might  have,  by 
I  2  accident 
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accident  or  other  wife,  fuch  a  form  as  that  it  would 
fcarce  be  known  to  belong  to  that  fpecies  ^  he  fele6ls, 
as  the  painter  does,  the  moft  beautiful,  that  is,  the  moft 
general  form  of  nature, 

“  Every  fpeci'^s  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable 
creation  may  be  faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate 
form,  towards  \vhich  nature  is  continually  inclining, 
like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may 
be  compared  to  pendulums  vibrating  in  diflrerent  di- 
re^fions  over  one  central  point  ^  and  as  they  all  crofs 
the  centre,  though  only  one  paffes  through  any  other 
point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that  perfeft  beauty  is  of- 
tener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity ;  I  do  not 
mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one 
kind  of  deformity.  To  inftance  in  a  particular  part 
of  a  feature  :  the  line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nofe 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  ftraight  *,  this  then  is  the  central 
form,  which  is  oftener  found  than  either  concave,  con¬ 
vex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  Iliall  be  propofed. 
As  we  are  then  more  accuftoraed  to  beauty  than  defor¬ 
mity,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  reafon  why  we 
approve  and  admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  admire  cuf- 
toms  and  faftilons  of  drefs  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  we  are  ufed  to  them  *,  fo  that  though  habit  and 
cudom  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  beauty,  it 
is  certainly  the  caufe  of  our  liking  it :  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  that  if  we  were  more  ufed  to  defor¬ 
mity  than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lofe  the  idea 
now  annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty  j  as  if  the 
whole  world  fhould  agree  that  yes  and  no  fhould  change 
their  meanings,  yes  would  then  deny,  and  no  would 
affirm. 

‘‘  Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this 
argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion 
of  beauty  refpefting  different  fpecies,  or  to  fhow  why 
one  fpecies  is  more  beautiful  than  another,  it  will  be 
required  from  him  firft  to  prove  that  one  fpecies  is  really 
more  beautiful  than  another.  That  'we  prefer  one  to 
the  other,  and  with  very  good  reafon,  will  be  readily 
granted  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  we 
think  it  a  more  beautiful  form  \  for  we  have  no  criterion 
of  form  by  which  to  determine  our  judgment.  He 
who  fays  a  fwan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means 
little  more  than  that  he  has  more  pleafure  in  feeing  a 
fwan  than  a  dove,  either  from  the  flatellnefs  of  its  mo¬ 
tions,  or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird  \  and  he  who  gives 
the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  from  fome  affociation 
of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he  always  annexes  to  the 
dove  ;  but  if  he  pretends  to  defend  the  preference  he 
gives  to  one  or  the  other,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular 
gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or 
direct  ion  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  his 
imagination  he  (hall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he 
will  be  continually  contradicting  himfelf,  and  find  at 
lad  that  the  great  mother  Nature  will  not  be  fub- 
jeCted  to  fuch  narrow  rules.  Among  the  various  rea- 
fons  why  we  prefer  one  part  of  her  works  to  another, 
the  mo(l  general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  cuftom  :  cu- 
(lorn  makes,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  white  black,  and 
black  white  \  it  is  cuftom  alone  determines  our  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to  the  iEthio- 
pians  j  and  they,  for  the  fame  reafon,  prefer  their  own 
colour  to  ours.  I  fuppofe  nobody  will  doubt,  if  one 
of  their  painters  was  to  paint  the  goddefs  of  beauty, 
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but  that  he  would  reprefent  her  black,  with  thick  Nofe 
lips,  flat  nofe,  and  woolly  hair  j  and  it  feems  to  me 
lie  would  aCt  very  unnatuvally  if  he  did  not  ;  for  by  .  ' 

what  critericn  will  any  one  difpute  the  propriety  of 
his  idea  ?  We  indeed  fay,  that  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  : 
but  I  know  of  no  other  reafon  we  have  for  it,  but 
that  we  are  more  accuflomed  to  it.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  beauty  is  poffeffed  of  attraClive  powders,  which  ir- 
refiftibly  feize  the  correfponding  mind  with  love  and 
admiration,  fince  that  argument  is  equally  conclufive  in 
favour  of  the  white  and  the  black  philofopher. 

‘‘  The  black  and  white  nations  muft,  in  refpeCf 
of  beauty,  be  confidered  as  of  different  kinds,  at  lead 
a  different  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  5  from  one  of 
w  hich  to  the  other,  as  I  obferved,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn. 

“  Novelty  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  beau¬ 
ty  :  that  novelty  is  a  very  fuffieient  reafon  why  we 
(hould  admire,  is  not  denied  5  but  becaufe  it  is  un¬ 
common,  is  it  therefore  beautiful  ?  The  beauty  that 
is  produced  by  colour,  as  when  we  prefer  one  bird  to 
another,  though  of  the  fame  form,  on  account  of  its 
colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument,  which 
reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here  confidered  the 
w’ord  beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone* 

There  is  a  neceffity  of  fixing  this  confined  fenfe  5  for 
there  can  be  no  argument,  if  the  fenfe  of  the  word 
is  extended  to  every  thing  that  is  approved.  A  rof^ 
may  as  well  be  faid  to  be  beautiful,  becaufe  it  has  a 
fine  fmell,  as  a  bird  becaufe  of  its  colour.  When  we 
apply  the  w^ord  beauty^  we  do  not  mean  ahvays  by  it 
a  more  beautiful  form,  but  fomething  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rarity,  ufefulnefs,  colour,  or  any  other 
property.  A  liorfe  is  faid  to  be  a  beautiful  animal ; 
but  had  a  horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a  tortoife,  I 
do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  then  efteemed  beauv 
tiful. 

“  A  fitnefs  to  the  end  propofed  is  faid  to  be  another 
caufe  of  beauty  5  but  fuppofing  we  were  proper  judges 
of  what  form  is  the  moft  proper  in  an  animal  to  confti- 
lute  ftrength  or  fwiftnefs,  we  always  determine  concern^ 
ing  its  beauty  before  we  exert  our  underftanding  to 
judge  of  its  fitnefs. 

“  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  %vorks  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  fpecies  with 
another,  are  all  equally  beautiful  \  and  that  preference 
is  given  from  cuftom,  or  fome  affociation  of  ideas  \  and 
that  in  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies,  beauty  is  the  me¬ 
dium  or  centre  of  all  various  forms.  See  the  article 
Beauty,  tov/ards  the  end. 

NOSOLOGY,  is  a  Greek  word  fignlfying  a  dif- 
courfe  or  treatife  of  difeafes  ;  otherwdfe  called  pathology. 

I'he  importance  of  a  comprehenfive  and  accurate 
nofology  has  been  long  and  generally  allowed.  Eag- 
livi,  Boerhaave,  Gorter,  Gaubius,  and  Sydenham,  have 
expreffed  their  defire  of  a  wmrk  of  this  kind,  the  great 
objedl  of  which  is  to  fix  pathognomonics  to  every  dif- 
eafe  *,  or  in  which  all  difeafes  are  difpofed  into  certain 
claffes,  orders,  and  genera,  founded  on  diftinftions  taken 
frqm  the  fymptoms  only,  without  regard  to  remote  or 
proximate  caufes.  See  Medicine. 

NOSTOCH,  Shot  Stars  5  tretnella  nojloc^  (Lin. 

Spec.  Plant.  Dillenius  de  Mufeis,  tab.  10.  fig.  14. 
rior,  Danica,  tab.  885.  fig.  1.)  5  tremella  intcjimalis yel 

mejenterica^ 


1 
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Koiloch.  mefenterlca^  (Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  Dillen.  de  Muf.  tab. 
zo.  fig.  16.  Flor.  Danic.  tab.  885.  fig.  2.).  i 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  gives  this 
account  of  it :  “  The  fubftance  in  queftion  is  not  un¬ 
frequent  in  England,  nor  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe, 
after  rains,  both  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Very  large 
fpots  of  it  are  feen  in  gravelly  foils,  and  particularly  on 
the  top*  of  hills,  and  on  open  downs,  and  often  it  is 
found  on  gravel  walks. 

“  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of  the  old  authors,  under 
the  name  of  nojioch,  as  in  Paracelfus  and  others  j  and  the 
alchemifts  fancied  there  was  fomething'  wonderful  in 
it,  and  that  it  would  afford  a  menftruum  for  gold. 
Noftoch  is  faid  to  be  a  word  fynonymous  to  Jaculum 
€ilicujus  vel  potius  ejus  repurgatione  dejeBum  quid 

in  terrarn  ;  Jlos  aerts  ;  fragmcntnm  nimbi  ;  as  this  fub- 
flancc  was  believed  to  fall  from  the  fky  with  the  me¬ 
teors  that  we  often  fee,  and  call  falling-Jlars*  Hence 
the  country  people  in  Sweden  have  called  \t  Jky-fall ; 
and  in  England  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  witches 
butter^  in  common  with  fome  of  tlie  gelatinous  liver¬ 
worts. 

“  Paracelfus,  Helmont,  and  others,  ranked  it  with 
the  terniabiny  or  manna,  and  thought  it  dropped,  as 
that  did,  from  heaven.  It  is  defcribtd,  and  tl}e  che¬ 
mical  analyfis  thereof  given,  by  M.  Geoffroy,  in  the 
Paris  Memoirs  for  1708,  and  is  there  faid  to  yield,  be- 
fides  an  acid  phlegm,  a  portion  of  concrete  volatile  fait 
and  Tome  fixed  fait.  The  diftilled  water  from  it  was 
believed  by  fome  to  polfefs  fingular  virtues,  in  allaying 
pains  of  the  joints  \  but  there  is  certainly  no  room  to 
attribute  any  extraordinary  qualities  to  it. 

“  Since  the  days  of  Paracelfus  it  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  a  vegetable  production  \  but  the  botanifls  have 
had  diffieulty  to  aftign  its  place  or  genus  in  their  fe- 
vcral  fyftems.  Our  own  countryman.  Dr  Merret, 
feems  to  have  been  among  the  firfl  authors  who  ranked 
it  among  vegetables,  and  he  calls  it  Lichen  humiditate 
intumefcens^  Jiccitate  evanefeens  (Pin.  page  71.).  Others 
have  retained  it  among  the  plants  of  that  genus  to  this 
day  y  as  does  the  celebrated  Dr  Haller,  in  his  Hijioria 
Stirp.  Helvetice^  who  calls  it  Lichen  gelatinofus,  plicatus^ 
undulatus  ;  laciniis  crifpaiis^  granulofis^  2041,  as 
there  are  feveral  of  the  liverworts  that  have  a  gelatinous 
texture  and  appearance  j  though  they  difler  much  from 
the  nofloch,  in  not  being  fo  inftantly  dried  up.  It  was 
put  into  Ray’s  Synopfis,  by  Dr  Dillenius,  under  the 
name  of  Ulva  terrejlris  pinguis  et  fugax,  p.  64.  j  but  he 
afterwards  changed  that  name  for  tretnella,  in  his  Hif. 
toria  Mufeoijm.  ndiere  he  calls  it  tremella  terrejlris 
Jinuof a  pinguis  etfugax^  p.  52.  tab.  10.  L  14,  and  re¬ 
duces  the  lavers  to  the  fame  genus.  Micheli,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  botanift,  famous  for  his  attention  to  the  Cryptoo-a- 
mia  claf,  of  plants,  makes  it  a  fungus,  as  Magnol  ^d 
Dr  'ATorif m  had  done  before  him,  and  deferibes  and 
figures  it,  in  his  Nova  P  antarum  Genera,  under  the 
name  of  Linkia  terrejlris  gelatinofa,  me?nbranncea,  vuL 
gatifimn,  p.  126.  t.  67.  f.  1.  He  deferibes  the  feeds  as 
lying  in  the  form  of  little  firings  of  beads,  coiled  up 
wi'hin  the  plant,  or  rather  in  the  folds  thereof,  and  on¬ 
ly  to  be  difeovered  by  the  microfeope.  Linnseus  men¬ 
tions  it,  firll  under  the  name  of  By  [fits  gelatinofa  fugax 
tfirrefris,  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  N®  530  •,  but  he  af¬ 
terwards  adonted  Dillenius’s  term,  though  he  does  not 
make  it  a  layer,  Linnaeus  has  called  it,  in  all  his  fub- 


fequent  works,  tremella  {nofoc')  plicata,  nndulata,  un¬ 
der  which  name  it  Hands  in  his  Species  Plantat'um, 
p.  1157,  and  in  Hudfon’s  Flora  Anglica,  p.  463,  as  alfo 
in  a  numerous  fet  of  other  authors  who  follow  his  fyf- 
tem.” 

Another  writer  in  the  fame  work  gives  this  account 
of  it.  “  This  fubilance  is  very  rarely  feen  between  the- 
middle  of  April  and  the  month  of  OClober.  It  is 
mod  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  high  paflure  lands^ 
where  the  ground  is  inclined  to  wet,  and  on  the  moors 
and  commons  in  the  north  of  England.  The  time 
we  always  meet  with  it  is  after  a  very  wet  night, 
when  the  air  in  the  morning  fuddenly  clears  up,  and  a 
fharp  frofl  enfues.  The  frogs  that  then  happen  to  be 
out  are  immediately  feized  by  the  frofl,  and  turned 
into  this  jelly-like  fubflance.  For  as  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  fometimes  to  go  out  very  early,  I  have  found 
feveral  parts  of  the  frog  not  yet  dilfolved  among  the 
jelly,  fiich  as  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  yet  in  a  little  time 
afterwards  the  change  was  fully  completed.  The 
quantity  of  jelly  produced  from  one  finglc  frog  is  almoft 
beyond  belief,  even  to  five  or  fix  times  its  bulk  when  in 
its  natural  date. 

“  I  communicated  this  difeovery  to  an  acquaintance, 
who  has  fince  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving 
and  examining  this  produClion  ,  and  we  are  fully  aL 
fured,  that,  whatever  opinion  the  learned  may  have  of 
it,  it  certainly  proceeds  from  the  above-mentioned  caufe 
wherever  found. 

“  Mofl  people  that  I  have  converfed  with  on  the 
fubjedl,  are  of  opinion  that  this  jelly  falls  from  the 
flars,  or  out  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  j  which 
notion,  however  abfurd,  many  are  credulous  enough  to 
believe.” 


Noftoch. 


Naturalifls  had  for  fome  years  begun  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  gelatinous  fubflances  were  of  a  vegetable  or 
animal  nature,  when  at  length  Mr  J.  Platt  of  Oxford, 
in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
1776,  page  402,  threw  fuch  light  on  the  fubjei^l  as  to 
us,  at  leaft,  is  perfedlly  fatisfadlory. 

“  From  a  child  I  remember  feeing  the  meteors  (hoot¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  which  appearance,  by  my  comrades,  was 
called  Jlar-Jhooting,  believing  the  ilars  no  larger  than 
their  apparent  magnitude.  This  jelly-like  fubftance 
mentioned  in  your  magazine,  was  believed  to  be  the 
drofs  of  thefe  meteors,  and  took  the  name  of  JlarJhoty 
which  pafted  for  certain  with  me  till  !  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  24,  when  I  was  engaged  in  bufinefs  that  requir¬ 
ed  my  frequently  pafling  over  both  meadows  and  pafturc- 
grounds,  where  in  fpring  and  autumn  I  faw  many  por¬ 
tions  of  this  fuppofed  alga  or  noftoch,  but  never  more 
than  one  or  two  contiguous,  moftly  near  the  water, 
when  the  meadows  were  or  had  been  juft  before  flooded. 
My  conjedlures  were  various,  until  I  faw  a  crow  pecking 
of  fomething  in  a  field,  which  I  heard  to  cry  j  when 
turning  my  horfe  to  the  place,  I  found  a  frog  of  the 
common  fize,  which  the  crow^  fof  the  carrion  kind) 
would  foon  have  killed  and  gorged,  had  I  not  difturbed 
her,  and  chafed  her  aw’ay. 

“  About  this  time  I  found  in  a  meadow  the  bowels 
of  a  frog  indigefted,  and  compaa  as  the  chitterlings  oT 
a  calf  or  pig  \  but  white  as  the  paper  I  write  upon, 
though  not  tranflucid.  I  took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in 
a  paper  expofed  to  the  air  ^  leaving  it  in  fome  grafs 
where  I  found  it,  till  my  return  that  way  in  three  days 

tinie3„. 
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Noftoch,  lime,  when  I  faw  it  changed  to  that  tremulous  jelly - 
Nodrada-  fubllance,  the  alga  or  ilar-iiiut.  1  was  much 
.  ,  pleafed  with  this  difcovery,  and  took  it  home  in  my 

pocket  wrapped  in  a  paper,  where  1  ihuvved  it  to  a  fo- 
ciety  of  young  perfons  of  which  I  was  a  member,  who 
agreed  with  my  fentiments  of  its  being  the  indigeitible 
part  of  a  frog  difgorged  by  fome  bird  of  prey. 

“  To  corroborate  my  fentiments  of  this  alga  being 
the  bowels  of  a  frog,  I  luckily  faw  fome  of  it  lying  by 
the  fide  of  a  brook,  where  I  lighted  and  took  it  up, 
and  to  my  great  furprife  found  attached  to  the  jelly 
the  head,  heart,  liver,  and  one  leg  ot  the  frog,  which 
had  been  (1  prefume)  difgorged  by  fome  carrion  crow, 
who  frequented  the  flooded  grounds  to  pick  up  worms 
and  other  vermine.  There  was  alfo  fome  of  it  found 
on  an  apple  tree  at  Wyfton  Magna,  near  Leicefter, 
where  I  then  lived,  which,  no  doubt,  was  difgorged  by 
fome  owl.” 

Dr  Darwin,  in  his  Poem  on  the  Loves  of  the  Plants, 
is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr  Platt,  that  thefe  gelati¬ 
nous  fubflances  are  of  an  animal  nature,  and  that  the 
different  appearancejs  they  put  on  are  owing  to  various 
circumftances,  viz.  the  different  birds  who  feed  on 
frogs,  the  quantity  they  devour  at  a  time,  and  the  ftate 
of  digeflion  before  they  are  voided. 

NOSTRADAMUS,  Michel,  an  able  phyfieian 
and  a  celebrated  aftrologer,  was  a  Provencal,  and  de- 
fcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  Dec.  14.  1503,  at 
St  Remy,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  By  his  grand¬ 
father  he  was  initiated  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathema¬ 
tics.  He  afterwards  completed  his  courfes  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  philofophy  at  Avignon  ;  and,  going  thence 
to  Montpelier,  he  there  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  till 
being  forced  away  by  the  plague  in  1525,  he  took  his 
route  towards  Thouloufe,  and  palfed  on  till  he  came  to 
Bourdeaux.  This  courfe  held  him  five  years,  during 
which  he  undertook  the  cure  of  all  fueh  patients  as  were 
willing  to  put  themfelves  under  his  care.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Montpelier,  and  was  created  do£lor  of  his 
faculty  in  1529,  and  then  revifited  the  fame  places 
where  he  had  pradlifed  phyfic  before.  At  Agen  he 
contradled  an  acquaintance  with  Julius  Caefar  Scaliger, 
which  induced  him  to  make  fome  flay  in  that  town,  and 
there  he  entered  into  matrimony  ;  but  having  buried  his 
wife,  and  two  children  which  fhe  brought  him,  he  quit¬ 
ted  Agen  after  a  refidence  of  about  four  years.  He  re¬ 
turned  into  Provence,  and  fixed  himfelf  firfl;  at  Mar- 
feilles ;  but  his  friends  having  provided  an  advantageous 
match  for  him  at  Salon,  he  tranfported  himfelf  thi¬ 
ther  in  1544.  In  1546,  Aix  being  affliaed  with  the 
plague,  he  went  thither  at  the  folicitation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  was  of  great  fervice  5  particularly  by  a 
powder  of  his  own  invention  :  fo  that  the  town  in 
gratitude  gave  him  a  confiderable  penfion  for  feveral. 
years  after  the  contagion  ceafed.  Returning  after¬ 
wards  to  Salon,  he  became  a  reclufe,  and  made  ufe  of 
his  leifure  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  ftudies.  He  had  a 
long  time  followed  the  trade  of  a  conjurer  occafionally  *, 
and  now  he  began  to  think  himfelf  infpired,  and  mira- 
culoufly  illuminated  with  a  profpea  into  futurity.  As 
fall  as  thefe  illuminations  had  difeovered  to  him  any 
future  event,  he  entered  it  in  writing,  in  fimple  profe, 
but  by  enigmatical  fentences,  as  he  declared  himfelf  j 
but  revifing  them  afterwards,  he  thought  the  fentences 
would  appear  more  refpeaablcj  and  would  favour  more 


of  a  prophetic  fpirit,  if  they  were  exprefled  in  verfe.  Noftrada- 
This  opinion  determined  him  to  throw  them  all  into  , 
quatrains,  and  he  afterwards  ranged  them  into  centUf 
ries.  When  this  was  done,  he  hefltated  about  mak¬ 
ing  them  public,  till  reflecting  that  the  time  of  many 
events  which  he  had  foretold  was  very  near  at  hand, 
he  determined  to  print  them.  This  he  did  with  a  de¬ 
dication  addrefled  to  his  fon  Csefar,  an  infant  only 
fome  months  old,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  preface, 
dated  March  i.  ISSS*  edition,  which  is  in¬ 

cluded  in  feven  centuries,  was  printed  by  Rigault  at 
Lyons.  He  prefixed  his  name  in  Latin,  but  gave  to 
his  fon  Caifar  the  name  as  it  is  pronounced,  Notra- 
dame. 

The  public  were  divided  in  their  fentiments  of  this 
work  :  many  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  fimple  vifio- 
nary  or  a  fool  j  while  he  was  accufed  of  the  black  art, 
or  black  magic,  by  others,  and  treated  as  an  impious 
perfon,  who  held  a  commerce  with  the  devil  :  at  the 
fame  time  there  were  not  wanting  fuch,  and  thofe  in 
great  numbers,  who  believed  him  to  be  really  and  truly 
endued  with  the  fupernatural  gift  of  prophecy.  Laft- 
ly.  Some  were  found  who  remained  in  fufpenfe,  and  re¬ 
frained  from  giving  any  judgment  at  all  upon  the  point- 
However,  Henry  II.  and  ^ueen  Catherine  of  Medici? 
his  mother,  were^rcfolved  to  fee  our  prophet  ;  and,  re-- 
ceiving  orders  to  that  effe61,  he  prefently  repaired  to  Pa¬ 
ris.  He  was  very  graeioufly  received  at  court ;  and, 
befides  the  extraordinary  refpe61  that  was  paid  to  him,, 
received  a  prefent  of  200  crowns.  He  was  fent  after¬ 
wards  to  Blois,  to  make  a  vifit  to  his  majefty’s  children 
there,  and  report  what  he  fliould  be  able  to  difeover 
concerning  their  deftinies.  No  doubt  he  exerted  him¬ 
felf  to  the  utmoft  on  the  occafion*,  but  what  his  fentences 
was  is  not  known  5  however,  it  is  certain,  he  returned  to 
Salon  loaded  with  honour  and  prefents.  Animated  with 
his  fuccefs,  he  augmented  his  w'ork  from  300  quatrains 
to  the  number  of  a  complete  milliade,  and  publiflied  it 
with  a  dedication  to  the  king  in  1558.  That  prince 
dying  the  next  year  of  a  wound  which  he  received,  as  ^ 
is  well  known,  at  a  tournament,  the  book  of  our  prophet 
was  immediately  confulted  5  and  in  the  35^^  quatrain  of 
the  firfl  century  this  unfortunate  event  was  found  pre- 
di61ed  in  the  following  verfe  : 

Le  lion  jeune  le  vieux  furfnontera^ 

En  champ  bellique  par  Jingulier  duel^ 

J^ans  cage  d^or  les  yeux  lui  crevera,^ 

Deux  clajfes  une  puis  mourir^  mort  cruelle. 

So  remarkable  a  predidlion  added  new  wings  to  his 
fame  \  and  he  was  honoured  Ihortly  after  with  a  vifit 
from  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  princefs  Marga¬ 
ret  of  France  his  confort.  From  this  time  Noflrada- 
mus  found  himfelf  even  overburdened  with  vifitors,  and 
his  fame  made  every  day  new  acquifitlons.  Charles  IX, 
coming  to  Salon,  was  eager  above  all  things  to  have  a 
fight  of  him.  Noftradanius,  who  then  was  in  waiting 
as  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  magiftrates,  being  inftant- 
ly  prefented  to  his  majeily,  complained  of  the  little 
efteem  his  countrymen  had  for  him  ,  whereupon  the 
monarch  publicly  declared,  that  he  fhould  hold  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Noftradamus  to  be  his  enemies,  and  defired  to 
fee  his  children.  Nor  did  that  prince’s  favour  flop  here-, 
in  pairing,  not  long  after,  through  the  city  of  Arles,  he 
fent  for  Noflradamus,  nrefented  him  with  a  purfe  of  200 

crowns, 
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Koflrn-  crowns,  together  with  a  brevet,  conftitutir.g  him  his  phy- 
damus  fjciari  in  ordinary,  with  the  fame  appointment  as  the  reft. 
Not®  prophet  enjoyed  thcfc  honours  only  for  the  fpace 

i— — of  fixteen  months,  for  he  died  July  2.  1566,  at  Salon. 

Befides  his  “  Centuries,”  we  have  the  following  Compo- 
fitions  of  his :  A  Treat ife  de  Fardemens  et  de  Sentcurs, 
1532. — A  Book  of  lingular  Receipts,  pour  Entretenir 
la  Sante  du  Corfjf^  155^* — ^  piece  Confitures^  ^557* 
— A  French  Traiiilation  of  the  Latin  of  Galen’s  Para- 
phrafe,  exhorting  Mcnedolas  to  Study,  efpecially  to  that 
of  Phyfic,  *552.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  pii- 
'blilhed  a  fmall  inftru(Rion  for  hufl)andmen,  fhowing  the 
belt  feafons  for  their  feveral  labours,  which  he  entitled, 
’The  Almanack  of  Noftradamus.  Laftly,  After!  his 
death  there  came  out  The  eleventh  and  tw'^elfth  Centu¬ 
ries  of  his  Q^u'atrains,  added  to  the  former  ten,  which 
had  been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparate  parts.  It 
is  only  in  thefe  flrft  editions  that  our  author’s  Centuries 
are  found  without  alterations,  additions.  Sec.  It  is  to 
this  work  that  the  following  diftich  of  Stephen  Jodelle 
alludes, 

Nofira  damus  camfalfia  damns ^  nam  fallere  nofirum  efi^ 

Et  cum  falfa  damus^  nil  nifi  Nofira  damus, 

NOSTRE,  Andrew  LE,  comptroller  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  French  king,  and  deligner  of  his  gardens, 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  carrying  the  art  of  laying  out 
gardens  to  great  perfedion.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1631  j  and  was  near  40  years  of  age  wdien  M,  Fouquet, 
fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  known  by  the  fine  gardens  of  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 
at  Verfailles,  Triannon,  St  Germains,  &c,  and  difeove- 
red  an  admirable  tafte  in  all  his  works.  In  1678  he 
w^ent  to  Rome,  with  the  permifiion  of  the  French  king, 
to  improve  his  Ikill  j  but  he  found  nothing  there  com¬ 
parable  to  what  he  himfelf  had  done.  Pope  Innocent 
XL  refolved  to  fee  Le  Noftre,  and  gave  him  a  pretty 
long  audience  ,  at  the  conclufion  of  which  Le  Noftre 
faid,  “  I  have  feen  the  two  greateft  men  in  the  world, 
your  holinefs,  and  the  king  my  mafter.”  ‘‘  There  is  a 
great  difference,”  anfwercd  the  pope  :  “  The  king  is  a 
great  vidorious  prince  j  and  I  am  a  poor  prieft,  the  fer- 
vant  of  the  fervants  of  God.”  Le  Noftre,  charmed 
with  this  anfwer,  and  forgetting  who  he  was  with,  clap¬ 
ped  the  pope  on  the  Ihoulder,  faying,  “  Reverend  fa¬ 
ther,  you  look  extremely  well,  and  will  live  to  bury  all 
the  facred  college.”  The  pope  laughed  at  his  predic¬ 
tion.  Le  Noftre,  charmed  more  and  more  at  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  and  the  fingular  efteem  he 
ftiowed  for  the  king,  threw  his  arms  about  the  pope’s 
neck  and  kiffed  him.  It  \vas  his  cuftom  to  behave  in 
the  fame  manner  to  all  who  fpoke  in  praife  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  he  even  embraced  the  king  himfelf  whenever 
that  prince  returned  from  the  country.  Le  Noftre  had 
alfo  a  talent  for  painting.  He  preferved  hi5  good  fenfe 
and  vivacity  of  mind  to  the  end  of  his  life  j  and  died 
at  Paris,  in  1700,  aged  87. 

NOT^,  figns  ufed  in  writing,  which  have  the  force 
of  many  letters.  This  contrivance  for  expedition  is  df 
4  A/ft '  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  arid 

Romans.  By  whom  the  in- 
Progrejs  was  bi Ought  Into  Rome  is  not  precifely  afeer- 

IVnting.  tained  5  but  the  moft  general  opinion  f  is,  that  in  mat- 
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ters  of  importance  Tully  firft  made  ufe  of  notes  or  ftiort-  Not®, 
hand  writing,  when  Cato  made  an  oration  in  order  to , 
oppofe  Julius  Caefar  relative  to  the  confpiracy  of  Cati-  *  ^ 

line.  Cicero,  who  ivas  at  that  time  conful,  placed  no^ 
tartly  or  expert  fhort-hand  writers,  in  different  parts  of 
the  fenate  houfe,  to  take  down  the  fpeech  ;  and  this  was 
the  firft  public  occafion  which  we  find  recorded  of  em¬ 
ploying  fhort-hand  writers  among  the  Romans.  It  is 
unneceffary  to  obferve,  that  hence  proceeded  the  name 
of  notary  ftill  in  ufe. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  notes  for  fliort-hand  writ¬ 
ing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  either  for  difpatch  or  fecrecy. 

*1  he  firft  and  moft  ancient  was  that  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  are  rather  images  or  reprefentatlons  of  things 
than  of  words.  (See  Hieroglyphics).  The  Chinefe 
chrira61ers  arc  of  this  kind,  and  may  with  greater  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  not^  than  literce^  as  appears  from  what 
hath  been  already  advanced. 

1  he  fecond  fpecies  of  notes  were  called  fingulariee^ 
from  their  exprefling  ivords  by  Angle  letters.  Serto- 
riiis  Urfatus  has  compiled  a  very  copious  colle611on  of 
fuch  abbreviations,  of  which  work  there  are  feveral  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  notce  Tironiance^ 
from  Tiro  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  who  was  excellent¬ 
ly  .fkllled  in  this  art  j  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  prefervation  of  Cicero’s  letters,  of  which 
a  great  part  ftill  remain,  and  one  entire  book  of  them 
written  to  Tiro  himfelf. 

From  books  it  appears,  that  notes  were  very  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  ufe  to  the  loth 
and  1 1 th  centuries.  We  have  indeed  but  few  books 
remaining  that  are  written  in  fhort-hand  j  but  this  is  not 
furprifing,  when  fuch  was  the  unhappy  fituation  of  early 
ages,  that  either  fuperftition  condemned  them  to  the 
flames  as  the  works  of  impious  magicians  or  necroman¬ 
cers,  or  they  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  vermine, 
through  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  which  was  fo  very 
great,  that  fome  people,  as  Trithemius  affirms,  looked 
upon  notes  in  thofe  days  as  the  elements  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  language.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are 
writings  of  this  fort  ftill  extant,  which  might  contribute 
to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters^ 

There  are  feveral  MSS.  and  inftruments  written  in 
thefe  kind  of  nolae,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  In 
the  year  1747,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Monf.  Char- 
pentier,  engraved  and  publifhed  at  Paris  a  capitulary, 
and-  34  charters  of  Louis  the  Pious,  emperor  and  kino* 
of  France,  written  in  thefe  notae  Tironianae.  To  this 
work  the  learned  editor  hath  prefixed  an  Alphabetum 
Tironianum,  together  with  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  notes  or  marks  for  the  different  parts  of  fpcech,  and 
rules  for  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  in  thefe  kind  of 
notes.  Valerius  Probus,  in  his  book  Ee  Literis  Anti» 
quis^  explains  many  of  the  characters  ufed  by  the  fhort- 
hand  writers  j  and  there  is  a  diaionary  of  them  fet 
forth  by  Janus  Gruterus.  See  Stenography. 

NO'CARII,  perfons  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
take,  by  notce^  trials  and  pleadings  in  their  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  write  as  amanuenfes  from  the  mouth 
of  an  author.  Thefe  notarii  were  of  fervile  condition. 

Under  the  reign  of  Juftiriian,  they  were  formed  into  a 
college  or  corporate  body.  Notarii  were  alfo  appoint¬ 
ed  to  attend  the  prefi  as,  to  tranferibe  for  them.  There 
were  like  wife  notarii  domefiict^  wffio  'were  employed  in 

keeping 
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the  empire  became  Chriftian,  there  were  notaries  for 
I  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  who  attefted  the  a6ts  of  archbifhops, 
bifhops,  and  other  fpiritual  dignitaries.  We  find  eccle- 
fiaftical  notaries  at  Rome,  under  Pope  Julius  IV.  and  in 
the  church  of  Antioch,  about  the  year  370.  From  thefe 
notaries  is  derived  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  bi- 
ffiops  *,  afterwards  almoft  every  advocate  was  admitted  a 
notary. 

NOTARY  (Notarius),  fignifies  a  perfon,  umally 
fome  ferivener,  who  takes  notes,  or  frames  fhort  draughts, 
of  contra(Rs,  obligations,  cliarter  parties,  or  other  tvrit- 
ings.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a  notary  piiblicy  who 
publicly  attefts  deeds  or  writings,  in  order  to  make  them 
authentic  in  another  nation  :  but  he  is  principally  em¬ 
ployed  in  bufinefs  concerning  merchants  *,  as  making 
protefts  of  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  And  noting  a  bill, 
is  where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of  a  merchant’s  refufal 
to  accept  or  pay  the  fame. 

NOTATION,  in  Arithmetic  3.ndA/gebra,the  method 
of  expreffing  numbers  or  quantities  by  %ns  or  charac¬ 
ters  appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  See  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra. 

NOTES,  in  Mafic,  charafters  which  mark  the  founds, 

5.  e.  the  elevations  and  fallings  of  the  voice,  and  the 
fwlftnefs  and  flownefs  of  its  motions. 

Note  is  likenrife  ufed  for  a  mark  made  in  a  book  or 
writing,  where  there  occurs  fomething  remarkable  and 
worthy  of  particular  notice  :  as  alfo  for  an  obfervatlon 
or  explication  of  fome  paffage  in  an  author  added  in  the 
margin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  p^g^?  elfewhere  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  flands  contradijflingulffied  to  text. 

Note,  is  alfo  a  minute,  or  ffiort  writing,  containing 
fome  article  of  bufinefs  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  pro- 
mlflbry  note,  note  of  hand,  bank  note,  &c. 

NOTHUS,  fignifies  fpurioiis  or  hajiard  ;  whence  it 
is  figuratively  applied  by  pliyficlans  to  fuch  dlfeafes  as, 
though  in  refpe£l  of  a  fimilltude  of  fymptoms,  &c.  they 
have  the  fame  denomination  as  fome  others,  yet  are  of  a 
different  origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from  the  fame. 

Noth  us,  a  Perfian  prince,  and  grandfather  to  Darius 
Codomannus.  He  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  only 
as  he  was  progenitor  to  that  foverelgn  whofe  overthrow 
conferred  upon  Alexander  the  title  of  Great, 

NOTION,  a  word  which  in  common  language  is 
confidered  as  of  the  fame  import  with  idea.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  improper.  Notion  comprehends  the  meaning 
of  idea,  but  it  denotes  much  more.  We  have  a  notion 
of  fpirit,  of  power,  of  folidity  5  but  of  thefe  things  we 
can  have  no  ideas.  Ideas  are  rellcks  of  fenfatlon  ;  but 
there  are  objects  of  knowledge  which  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  no  fenfe  5  of  thefe  objects,  however,  we 
mav  have  very  dlllln<?l  tiotions  either  dlre<EI  or  relative. 
See  Mkt  \PHYSics,  N°  II. 

NO  rrn  A,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  that  gives 
an  account  of  a  particular  country,  city,  or  other  place  : 
fuch  is  the  Notitia  Imperii  Romani,  Notitia  Ro?mc  Anti-> 
quae,  ^c. 

NOTO,  an  ancient,  large,  and  handfome  town  of 
Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  Val-di-Noto.  It  was  entirely 
ruined  bv  an  earthquake  in  1693  i  inhabitants 

built  another  town  at  fome  diflance  from  it,  which  they 
call  Not!  Nnovo,  E.  Long.  14.  O.  N.  Lat.  36.  50. 

Noto,  Val  di,  one  of  the  three  valleys  or  provinces 
into  which  Sicily  is  divided  \  and  it  lies  between  the  fea, 


Noto  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  town. 

NOTONECTA,  the  boat  fly,  a  genus  of  Infects  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  Entomology  ^ 
Index, 

NOTTEBURG,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Ingrla,  feated  on  an  ifland  in  the  lake  Ladoga,  at  the 
place  where  the  river  Neva  proceeds  from  this  lake.  It 
is  ftrong,  has  a  good  citadel,  and  'vvas  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  before  Peterffiurg  was  built,  E.  Long.  31.  40. 
N.  Lat.  60.  o. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  caft  by  Lincolnffilre,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
and  fouth  by  Leicellerflilre,  on  the  well  by  Derby  fliirc, 
and  on  the  north  and  north- wefl  by  Yorkfliire.  It  ex¬ 
tends  in  length  48  miles,  25  in  breadth,  and  iio  in 
compafs  j  containing  560,000  acres,  8  hundreds,  9  mar¬ 
ket  towns,  168  parlffies,  450  villages,  about  25,611 
houfes,  and  140,350  inhabitants.  No  county  in  Eng¬ 
land  enjoys  a  pleafanter  and  healthier  air.  As  for  the 
foil,  it  differs  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Towards  the  weft,  where  lies  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  it 
is  fandy  *,  and  therefore  that  part  of  the  county  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Sand:  but  the  fouth  and  eaft 
parts,  'Watered  by  the  Trent  and  the  rivulets  that  fall  in¬ 
to  it,  are  clayey  \  and  for  that  reafon  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants  the  Claij,  The  latter  is  fruitful  both  in  com 
and  pafture  5  but  the  former  produces  little  befides  ivood, 
coal,  and  fome  lead.  The  county  has  a  variety  of  com¬ 
modities  and  manufadlures,  as  wool,  leather,  talloW, 
butter,  cheefe,  coal,  marl,  cattle,  malt,  liquorice,  dock¬ 
ings,  glafs,  earthen  'wares,  and  ftrong  ale.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  are  the  Trent  and  Idle.  The  Trent,  whofe 
name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  French  or  La¬ 
tin  word  fignifying  tliirhj,  either  becaufe  it  receives 
thirty  fmaller  rivers,  or  has  thirty  different  forts  of  fifti 
in  it,  is  inferior  to  no  river  in  England,  but  the  Severn, 
Thames,  and  Humber.  It  enters  the  county  on  the 
fouth-weft,  and  paffes  through  it  to  the  north-eaft, 
where  it  enters  Lincolnftiire,  and  after  a  long  courfe  falls 
at  laft  into  the  Humber.  The  Idle  rifes  in  Sherwood 
foreft  ^  and  after  traverfing  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  falls  into  the  Trent  upon  the  borders  of  York- 
ftiire  and  Lincolnftiire, 

The  fpacious  foreft  of  Sherwood  lies  in  the  weft  part 
of  the  county,  and  indeed  takes  up  the  greateft  part  of 
it.  It  was  formerly  fo  thick,  that  it  'was  hardly  paffa- 
ble  \  but  now  it  is  much  thinner.  It  feeds  an  infinite 
number  of  deer  and  ftags  j  and  has  fome  towns  in  it,  of 
which  Mansfield  is  the  chief.  It  abounds  in  coal,  and 
a  road  lies  through  it  for  thirty  miles  together.  Since 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  the  nobility  and  gentry 
have  had  grants  of  it.  It  w'as  governed  by  a  great 
number  of  officers  under  the  late  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
chief  forefter  ;  whofe  anceftor.  Sir  John  Stanhope,  had 
a  grant  of  it,  with  liberty  to  deftroy  and  kill  at  plea- 
fure,  referving  only  a  hundred  deer  in  the  whole  walk. 
The  duke  of  Newcaftle  is  now  Reward  and  keeper. 
The  principal  town  is 

Nottingham,  which  gives  name  to  the  county.  It 
IS  a  handfome  town,  and  a  county  of  itfelf  by  charter. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Snottengham^ 
which  fignifies  caves,  from  the  caves  and  apartments 
anciently  dug  in  the  rocks  on  'which  the  town  ftands. 
Thefe,  being  foft,  eafily  yield  to  the  fpadc  and  pickaxe  j 

whence 
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Kotthig-  whence  the  townifmen  have  excellent  cellars  for  the  vaft 
quantities  of  malt  liquors  made  here,  and  fent,  as  w'ell 
as  their  malt,  to  moft  parts  of  England.  The  lituation 
of  the  town  is  very  pleafant,  having  meadows  cn  one 
hand,  and  hills  of  a  gentle  ealy  afeent,  on  tlic  otlier. 
It  is  well  fupplied  with  fuel,  both  \vood  and  coal,  from 
the  forefl  *,  and  with  fi(h  by  the  Trent,  which  runs 
about  a  mile  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  has  been  made  na¬ 
vigable  for  barges:  fo  that  they  receive  by  it  not  only 
great  quantities  of  chcefe  from  Warwickfliire  and  Staf- 
fordfhire  j  but  all  the  heavy  goods  from  the  Humber, 
and  even  from  Hull.  Over  the  Trent  is  a  llately  flone 
bridge  of  19  arches,  where  the  river  is  very  large  and 
deep,  having  received  the  addition  of  the  Dove,  the 
Derwent,  the  Irwalli,  and  the  Soar,  three  of  them  great 
rivers  of  themfelves,  which  fall  into  it  after  its  pafiing 
by  Burton  in  Staffordfliire. 

The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  had  formerly 
a  ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Danes,  in  the  time  of  tlie 
heptarchy,  held  out  a  fiege  agaiiift  Buthred  king  of 
JVIereia,  Alfred,  and  Ethelred  his  brother  king  of  the 
Weft  Saxon^j. 

Soon  after  the  Conqueft,  William  eitlier  repaired  this 
fortrefs,  or  built  a  new  one  on  the  fame  fpot,  in  the  fc- 
Cond  year  of  his  reign,  probably  to  fecure  a  retreat  on 
his  expedition  agaiiift  Edwin  carl  of  Cheftcr  and  Mor- 
car  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  revolted.  He 
committed  the  cuftody  of  it  to  William  Peverell,  his 
natural  fon,  who  has  by  fome  been  confiderecl  as  the 
founder.  It  ftands  on  a  fteep  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
uns  the  river  Leen. 

Dccring,  in  his  hiftory  of  Nottinghani,  feems  very 
juftly  to  explode  the  ftory  of  the  place  called  Morti¬ 
mer’s  Hole,  having  been  made  as  a  hiding  place  for  him  j 
and  from  his  defeription  of  it,  fliows  that  it  was  meant 
as  a  private  palTage  to  the  caftle,  to  relieve  it  wa'th  men 
or  proviTions  in  a  fiege.  He  fays  that  it  is  one  conti¬ 
nued  ftaircafe,  without  any  room,  or  even  a  place  to  fit 
down  on.  It  was  by  this  paftage  that  Edward  III.  got 
into  the  caftle  and  furprifed  Pvlortimer  and  the  queen  ; 
and  from  hence,  and  his  being  carried  away  throimh  it, 
it  has  its  name, 

Edw’ard  IV.  greatly  enlarged  the  caftle,  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  buildings  he  began.  Richard  III. 
fmifiied  them. 

It  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  earl  of  Rut¬ 
land,  who  pulled  down  many  of  the  buildings  5  but  it 
was  ftill  of  fo  much  ftrength,  that  Charles  I.  in  1642, 
pitched  on  it  as  the  place  for  beginning  bis  operations 
of  war.  He  fet  up  his  ftandard,  firlt  on  the  walls  of 
the  caftle,  but  in  two  or  three  days  removed  it  to  a 
rlofoonthe  north  fide  of  the  caft  le,  without  the  ivall,  on 
»  round  fpot ;  after  which  it  was  for  many  years  called 
Standard  clofe,  and  fince,  from  the  name  of  one  who 
rented  it,  NeviRs  clofe.  Where  the  ftandard  was  fixed, 
there  flood  a  poft  for  a  confiderable  time.  It  is  a 
common  error  that  it  was  ercfled  on  a  place  called  Der* 
rymount,  a  little  further  north  than  the  clofe  juft  mem 
tioned;  this  is  an  artificial  hill,  raifed  on  purpofe  for  a 
windm)iU  which  formerly  ftood  there.  The  caftle  was 
afterw^ards  fequeftered  by  the  parliament,  and  the  tree« 
in  the  park  cut  doxvn. 

This  caftle  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  never  taken  by 
ftonn.  After  tl^e  civil  Vy-ar,  Cromwell  ordered  it  to 
ba  demoliftied.  On  the  Reftoration,  the  duke  of  Buck- 
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ingham,  whofe  mother  was  daughter  and  heir  of  this  M fitting- 
Francis  earl  of  Rutland,  had  it  reftored  to  him,  and 
fold  it  to  William  Cavendifti,  marquis  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle.  In  1674  he  began  the  prcfenl 
building,  but  died  in  J676,  when  the  W'ork  was  not 
far  advanced.  However,  he  had  The  building  of  it  fo 
much  at  heart,  that  he  left  the  revenue  of  a  confider¬ 
able  eftate  to  be  applied  to  that  purpofe,  and  it  was 
finiftied  by  Henry  his  fon.  The  expence  was  about 
14,0001.  It  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  prefent  duke  of 
Newcaftle. 

In  the  park,  weft  of  the  caftle,  and  facing  the  river 
Leen,  are  fomc  remains  of  an  ancient  building  (if  it 
may  be  fo  called)  cut  and  framed  in  the  rock.  Dr 
Stukeley  gives  it,  as  he  does  moft  things,  to  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  Many  other  ancient  excavations  have  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  rocks. 

The  frames  for  knitting  ftockings  were  invented  by 
one  William  Lea  of  this  county,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  5  but  not  meeting  with  the  encou¬ 
ragement  he  expedled  (a  cafe  too  common  -with  the 
firft  inventors  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts)  he  went  with  fe- 
veral  of  his  workmen  to  France  on  the  invitation  of 
Henry  IV,  The  death  of  that  king,  and  the  troubles 
which  en filed,  prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work.  Lea  died  there,  and  moft  of  his  men  returned 
to  England.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  fteal  the 
trade,  without  better  fuccefs,  and  it  lias  flourifticd  here 
ever  fmee,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a  very  confiderable 
extent.  It  is  noted  for  its  horfe-races  on  a  fine  courfe 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  town.  The  corporation  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fix  aldermen,  two  coro¬ 
ners,  two  fticriffs,  two  chamberlains,  and  twenty-four 
common-council  men,  eighteen  of  the  fenior  council, 
and  fix  of  the  junior,  a  bell-bearer  5  and  the  whole 
population  in  1801  was  nearly  29,000.  The  town  being 
within  the  jurifdidJion  of  the  foreft,  the  former  of 
thefc  pinders  is  town-woodw^ard,  and  attends  the 
foreft  courts.  It  has  three  neat  churches,  the  chief 
of  which  is  St  Mary’s  5  and  an  alms-houfe,  endowed 
with  lool.  a-ycar,  for  tw^elve  poor  people  5  with  a  noble 
townhoufe,  furrounded  wftth  piazzas.  A  confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  inglafs  and  earthen  w’'ares,  and  frame 
ftockings,  befides  the  malt,  and  malt  liquors,  mentioned 
above  :  Maiftial  Tallard,  when  a  prifoner  in  England, 

W’as  confined  to  this  town  and  county.  In  the  duke  of 
Newcaftlo’s  park  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks  hewn  into  a 
church,  houfes,  chambers,  dovedioufes,  &c.  The  altar 
of  the  church  is  natural  rock  •,  and  between  that  and 
the  caftle  there  is  a  hermitage  of  the  like  workmanfliip. 

Upon  the  fide  of  a  hill  thcjre  is  a  very  extraordinary 
fort  of  a  houfe,  where  you  enter  at  the  garret,  and  afeend 
to  the  cellar,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Here 
is  a  noted  hofpital  founded  by  John  Piumtree,  Efq.  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  for  thirteen  poor  old  widow's'. 

There  are  four  handfonic  bridges  over  thtJ  Trent  and 
Jvindv^  To  keep  thefe  in  repair,  and  for  other  public 
purpofes,  the  corporation  has  good  eftates.  This  town 
and  Winchelfea  both  give  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  Finch.  Here  David  king  of  Scots,  when  a 
prifoner  in  England,  reft  Jed  5  and  under  ground  is  a 
vault,  called  MQrtwwr\^  hole,  becaufe  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March  is  faid  to  have  concealed  himfelf  in  It] 
when  he  was  taken  and  hanged  by  order  of  Edw,  HI. 

W.  Long.  I,  5.  N.  Lat.  5^"  0. 
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Nova  NOVA  Scotaa.  See  Nova  ScOTIA, 

Scotia  Nova  Zembla.  See  Nova  ZemBLJ, 

Novatian.  NOVALLE,  a  ftnall,  rich,  and  populous  town  of 
Italy,  between  Padua  and  Trevifo.  E.  Long.  I2.  5. 
N.  Lat.  45.  35.  ^  ^ 

NOV  AHA,  an-anelent  and  ftrong  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  capital  of  the  Novarefe. 
Some  pretend  that  this  city  was  built  by  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  and  fo  called  ^uaji  Nova  Ara,  bccaufe  thpy  had 
ere(^ed  there  a  temple  to  Venus.  Tacitus  mentions 
its  being  made  a  municipal  city  by  the  Romans, 
and  there  are  many  inferiptions  ftill  extant,  which  fuf- 
ficiently  prove  its  ancient  fplendour.  It  is  now  a 
fmall,  but  well-built  town,  htuated  on  a  little  emi¬ 
nence,  in  a  fine  country,  betwixt  two  rivers,  very  well 
fortified,  and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop  fulfragaii  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fever al  fieges  fuftalned  in 
pafl:  times,  and  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Peter  Lom¬ 
bard,  mailer  of  the  fentences.  L.  Long.  8,  35.  N.  Lat. 
45*  ^5- 

NOVATIAN,  who  made  fo  much  noife  and  fo 
greatly  dlfturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  was,  we  are 
told,  firft  a  Pagan  pliilofopher.  He  was  baptized  in  bed 
when  dangeroully  ill  :  recovering,  howe%'er,  he  w^as 
afterwards  ordained  prieft  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
his  bifliop  having  obtained  this  favour  for  him,  which 
the  clergy  and  people  were  far  from  being  difpofed  to 
grant.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  good  of 
the  church  much  at  heart  5  for  with  his  wit,  kno'iv- 
ledge,  and  eloquence,  he  might  have  been  peculiarly 
ferviceable  to  her,  had  he  not  with  cowardice  flirunk 
from  his  duty  when  he  dreaded  perfecutlon.  His  am¬ 
bition  to  be  made  a  biihop  likewife  milled  him  j  and 
what  occalioned  the  apoltafy  of  moft  of  the  firll  here- 
fiarchs,  alfo  occafioned  his.  On  the  death  of  Fabian 
bifliop  of  Rome,  after  writing  a  letter  to  St  Cyprian,  he 
remained  quiet  whilft  the  fee  was  vacant  ^  but  the 
promotion  of  Cornelius  to  that  dignity  excited  his 
envy  and  jealoufy  to  no  common  pitch.  I'hc  confe- 
fiucnce  w^as  a  feparation  from  the  new  biihop,  and  from 
th^fe  who  profelfed  to  believe,  what  Novatian  llrenu- 
oufly  denied,  that  the  church  could  receive  thofe  again 
who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry.  He  foon  got  a  num¬ 
ber  of  followers  among  the  laity,  and  fome  even  among 
the  clergy.  Novatiis,  a  priell  of  Carthage,  was  one 
of  his  party,  and  having  been  a  party-man  himfelf 
agalnll  St  Cyprian,  brought  his  adherents  wdth  him. 
He  got  himfelf  ccnfecrated  bifliop  of  Rome  in  a  moft 
infamous  and  clandeftine  manner,  by  three  weak  men 
whom  he  had  moft  grofsly  impofed  upon,  and  one  of 
whom  did  penance  for  having  been  concerned  in  what 
was  fo  contrary  to  order,  decency,  and  the  rules  of  the 
church. 

His  defigns,  how^ever,  in  this  dlfgraceful  affair  did 
not  fucceed,  for  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  biihop 
of  that  diocefc  *,  Cornelius  being  confirmed  in  it,  whilft 
he  -was  condemned  and  excommunicated.  He  ftill, 
however,  taught  his  do6lrine,  and  at  length  became 
the  head  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name.  B  elides 
the  letter  mentioned  above,  St  Jerome  fays  he  wrote 
on  the  PaJpjver^  on  the  Sabbath^  on  Circumcijton^  on  the 
High  Pri^s^  on  Prayer^  on  Jewijh  meals ^  and  on  Firm^ 
nefs  of  mindy  &c.  with  a  large  treatife  oti  the  Trinity. 
None  of  them  appear  under  his  own  name,  and  fome  are 
•thought  not  to  be  his. 


NOVATIANS,  Novatiani,  a  fe6l  of  ancient  here-  Novatiunsi 
tics,  that  arofe  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century,  fo  II 
called  from  Novatian,  a  prieft  of  Rome,  (fee  the  pre-  , 
ceding  article).  Tliey  were  called  2l[{o  Cathari,  from 
pure,  q.  d.  Puritans. 

Novatian  firft  feparated  from  the  communion  of  Pope 
Cornelius,  on  pretence  of  his  being  too  eafy  in  admit¬ 
ting  to  repentance  thofe  who  had  fallen  off  in  times  of 
perfecutlon. 

Novatus  coming  to  Rome,  joined  himfelf  to  the 
faction  of  Novatian  j  and  both  maintained,  that  there 
was  no  other  admiflion  into  the  church  but  by  the  re¬ 
pentance  in  baptifm  5  grounding  their  o])inion  on 
that  of  St  Paul  :  “  It  is  impofllble  for  thofe  once 
“  enlightened,  and  who  have  tailed  the  heavenly  gift,  | 

“  if  they  fall  away,  to  renew  themfclves  by  repent- 
“  ance.” 

Not  that  they  denied  but  a  perfon  fallen  into  any 
fin,  how  grievous  foever,  might  obtain  pardon  by  re-  1 

pentance  5  for  they  themfclves  recommend  repentance 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms  :  but  their  dodrine  was,  that 
the  church  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  receive  finners 
into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way  of  remitting 
fins  but  by  baptifm  5  which  once  received  could  not  be 
repeated. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  Novatians  foftened  and  mo¬ 
derated  the  rigour  of  their  m-'ler’s  dodrlne,  and  only 
refufed  abfolutlon  to  very  great  finners. 

The  two  leaders  were  proferibed,  and  declared  here¬ 
tics,  not  for  excluding  penitents  from  communion,  but 
for  denying  that  the  church  had  a  power  of  remitting 
fins.  See  Novatus. 

NOVATION,  or  Inkovatiox,  in  the  Civil  Law ^ 
denotes  the  change  of  one  kind  of  obligation  for  an¬ 
other  ;  as  when  a  promife  is  accepted  inllead  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  obligation. 

NOVATUS,  a  prieft  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  cen-  i 

tury,  who,  to  avoid  being  puniflied  for  a  crime,  join¬ 
ed  with  the  deacon,  named  FeliciJJimus,  againft  St  Cy-  | 

prian.  He  went  to  Rome  in  251  ;  and  there  found  No¬ 
vatian,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  but  who  murmured  at  his  not  being  raifed  to 
the  fee  of  Rome  in  preference  to  Cornelius.  Novatus 
contraiRed  a  friendfliip  with  him  j  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
moted  the  deteftable  confecration  of  Novatian  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  This  irregular  confecration  produced  a  very 
great  fehlfm.  Novatus  alfo  maintained,  that  the  church 
had  not  the  power  to  receive  thofe  to  communion  who 
^vere  fallen  into  idolatry. 

NOVEL,  a  fi^litious  narrative  in  profc,  which  pro- 
feffes  to  exhibit  the  natural  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  private  life,  and, 
above  all,  the  nature  of  the  affe6lion  called  Love^  and 
the  confequence  of  indulging  it  in  certain  circum- 
ftanccs. 

The  novel  fprung  out  of  the  old  romance,  and  has 
been  cenfured  for  infipidity,  as  its  parent  was  for  ex¬ 
travagance.  (See  Romance).  That  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  abfurd  things,  which,  under  this  title,  are 
daily  iffuing  from  the  prefs,  deferve  all  the  contempt 
wdth  which  they  can  be  treated,  is  a  pofition  which 
Ave  feel  not  ourfelves  inclined  to  controvert  5  but  ^ve 
cannot  admit  that  any  fpecies  of  writing  is  in  itfelf  in- 
fipid,  merely  becaufe  numbers  have  attempted  it  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  The  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  uni- 

verfiflly 
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Novel  vcrfally  known  to  be  contemptible  performances  5  and 
if  vre  had  before  us  all  the  heroic  poetry  that  has  ever 
been  written,  hov/  many  thoufands  of  volumes  (licmld 
we  have  as  mean  as  either  Prince  Arthur^  King  Arthur^ 
Eli%e^  or  Alfred^  Yet  no  critic  has  hitherto  dared  to 
maintain,  that  heroic  poetry  is  an  infipid  fpecies  of 
writing. 

But  to  the  novel  obje^lions  have  been  urged  of 
more  importance  than  its  infipidity.  It  has  been  often 
affirmed,  with  learned  folemnity,  that  the  perufal  of 
novels  tends  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  both  fexes  ;  to 
produce  effeminacy  in  men  and  extravagant  notions 
of  the  happinefs  of  love  in  women  j  tliat  it  diverts  the 
minds  of  the  former  from  more  ferious  and  ufeful  ftu- 
dies,  and  expofes  the  latter  to  the  arts  of  feduclion. 
That  there  are  too  many  novels  to  which  this  objec¬ 
tion  is  applicable  in  its  full  force,  is  a  fa61:  which  we 
are  afraid  cannot  be  denied  :  but  rvhen  it  is  admitted, 
let  not  thefe  performances  be  again  accufed  of  infipi- 
dity  :  for-  were  they  infipid,  they  could  have  no  fuch 
confequences.  It  is  by  laying  fall  hold  of  the  heart 
that  they  lead  it  aftray.  That  a  novel  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  fo  as  to  intereff  the  heart  in  behalf  of  virtue,  as 
much  as  any  one  has  ever  warped  it  to  the  fide  of 
vice,  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will  ever  venture  to  call 
ill  quellion  who  has  any  knowledge  of  human  nature  ^ 
and  therefore  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there 
may  be  novels  worthy  at  once  of  the  perufal  of  inexpe- 
«  John/oii.  rienced  youth  and  hoary  wifdom.  A  critic  by  no 
means  too  indulgent  to  u'orks  of  fancy,  and  among  wliofe 
failings  laxity  of  morals  has  never  been  numbered,  thus 
expreffes  himfclf  on  the  fubje6l  of  novel-writing  : — 
“  Thefe  familiar  hi  (lories  may  perhaps  be  made  i)f 
greater  ufe  than  the  folcmnities  of  profeffed  morality, 
and  convey  the  knowledge  of  vice  jtnd  virtue  wdth  more 
efficacy  than  axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power 
j  of  example  is  fn  great,  as  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  me- 

■  iiiory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  offe61:s  almoff 

•without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  care  ought  to  be 
I  taken,  that,  when  the  choice  is  unrelfrained,  the  befi: 

examples  only  ffiould  be  exhibited  5  and  that  wffiat  is 
likely  to  operate  fo  ffrongly,  fliould  not  be  mifehievous 
or  uncertain  in  its  effefts.” 

Wc  have  faid,  that  the  novel  profeffes  above  all 
things  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  love  and  its  conrequen- 
ces.  Whether  this  be  effential  to  fuch  performances 
ii  may  perhaps  be  reafonably  queftioned  ;  but  it  has 

been  made  an  important  part  of  the  drama  in  moll 
novels,  and,  wc  think,  with  great  propriety.  It  is  the 
objc6I  of  the  novelift  to  give  a  true  ])i61:ure  of  life,  di- 
verfified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  and  influenced  by  paffions  and  qualities  which 
are  really  to  be  found  in  convcrfing  with  mankind. 
To  accomplifli  this  obje(ff,  he  conceives  a  hero  or  he¬ 
roine,  whom  he  places  in  a  certain  rank  of  life,  en¬ 
dues  with  certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  and 
rondufls,  through  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  either 
to  the  fummit  of  happinefs  or  to  the  abyfs  of  mifery, 
according  to  the  paflion  which  he  willies  to  excite  in 
his  readers.  In  the  modern  novel,  this  hero  or  he¬ 
roine  is  never  placed  on  a  throne,  or  buried  in  a  cot¬ 
tage  ;  becaufc  to  the  monarch  and  the  cottager  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  occur  which  can  deeply  intereff  tlie  majority  of 
readers.  But  among  the  virtuous  part  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  orders  of  fociety,  that  affedlion  which  we  call 


love  feldoni  fails,  at  fome  period  of  life,  to  take  pof-  Novel, 
feffioii  of  the  hearts  of  both  fexes  j  and  wherever  it  has 
place,  it  muff  be  produ61ive  of  happinefs  or  of  mifery. 

In  the  proper  management  of  this  paffion  confifts  much 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  novel  writer.  He  muff  exhibit 
his  hero  as  feeling  all  the  pangs  and  pleafures  of  love, 
as  fometimes  animated  with  hope,  and  fometimes  ready 
to  fink  into  defpair,  but  always  exerting  himfelf  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  gratification  of  his  wiffies.  In  doing  this,  care 
ffiould  be  taken,  either  that  he  never  tranTgrefs  the 
laws  of  virtue,  or  at  leaff  that  he  never  tranfgrcfs  them 
with  impunity. 

“  It  is  juftly  confidered  as  the  greateft  excellency 
of  art  to  imitate  nature  *,  but  it  is  necelfary  to  diftin- 
gndffi  tliofe  parts  of  nature  which  are  moft  proper  for 
imitation  :  greater  care  is  ffill  required  in  rcprelenting 
lit'e,  which  is  fo  often  difcoloured  by  paffion  or  de¬ 
formed  by  wickednefs.  If  the  world  be  prumifeuouffy 
deferibed,  1  cannot  perceive  (fays  the  great  critic  al¬ 
ready  quoted)  of  what  ufc  it  can  be  to  read  the  ac¬ 
count  j  or  why  it  may  not  be  as  fafe  to  turn  the  eye 
immediately  imon  mankind,  as  upon  a  mirror  which 
ihows  all  that  prefents  ilielf  without  diferimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  fuffieient  vindication  of  a  cha- 
ra61er,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears  j  for  many  cha- 
radi'is  ought  never  to  be  drawn  :  nor  of  a  narrative, 
that  the  train  of  events  is  agreeable  to  obfervation 
for  that  obfervation  wdiich  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world  wdll  be  found  much  more  frcquenLly  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good,  d'he  purp{ffe  of  thefe  writ¬ 
ings  is  furely  not  only  to  ffiow  mankind,  but  to  ]uo- 
vidc  that  they  may  be  feen  hereafter  with  kfs  hazard  ; 
to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  fnares  which  are 
laid  by  Treachery  for  Jnkocexxe,  without  enfuring 
HTiy  wiffi  for  that  fuperiority  with  which  the  betrayer 
flatters  his  vanity  )  to  give  the  porver  of  counteradling 
fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  pradlife  it  ;  to  ini¬ 
tiate  youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  neceffary 
defence  j  and  to  increafe  prudence,  without  impairing 
virtue.  .  1 

‘‘  Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature^  fo 
mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  perfo- 
nages,  that  they  are  both  equally  confpicuous  ^  and  as 
v/e  accompany  them  through  their  adventures  wuth  de¬ 
light,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  intereff  ourfelves  in 
their  favour,  wc  lofe  tlie  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  be- 
caufc  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleafures,  or  perhaps  re¬ 
gard  them  with  tome  kindnefs  for  being  united  with  fo 
much  merit. — There  have  been  men  indeed  fplendidly 
w  icked,  whofe  endowments  threw  a  brightnefs  on  their 
crimes,  and  whom  fcarce  any  villany  made  perfe^lly 
detcffable,  becaufe  they  never  could  be  wdiolly  diveffed 
of  their  exeollencles;  but  fuch  have  been  in  all  ages  the 
great  corrupters  of  the  world  j  and  their  rcfemblancc 
ought  no  more  to  be  preferved  than  the  art  of  murder¬ 
ing  without  pain. 

“  In  iian-atives,  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no 
place,  there  ffiould  be  exhibited  the  moff  perfedl  idea 
of  virtue;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  probability 
(for  wffiat  we  cannot  credit  we  ihall  never  imitate),  but 
the  higlieft  and  pureft  that  humanity  can  reach,  which, 
exerci  fed  in  fuch  trials  as  the  various  revolutions  of 
things  fliallt bring  upon  It,  may,  by  conquering  fome 
calamities  and  enduring  others,  teaeli  us  what  we  may 
hope,  and  what  we  can  perform.  VTce  (for  vice  is  ne- 
K  2  ceffary 
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femmey  or 
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dfiijoiir. 


ceiTary  to  be  fliown)  (hould  always  difgufl  5  nor  ftiould 
the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  courage,  be  fo 
united  with  It,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind.  Where- 
ever  it  appears,  it  (hould  raife  hatred  by  the  malignity 
of  its  pra&ices,  and  contempt  by  the  meannefs  of  Its 
Itratagems  5  for  while  it  is  fupported  by  either  parts  or 
fpirit,  it  will  feldom  be  heartily  abhorred.” 

If  thefc  obfervations  be  juft,  and  to  us  they  appear 
unanfwerable,  Richardfon’s  Lovelace  is  a  character  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  drawm.  In  the  graces  of 
gaiety  and  the  dignity  of  courage,  in  liberality  without 
profufion,  in  pcrfeverance  and  addrefs,  he  everywhere 
appears  as  the  firft  of  men  j  and  that  honour  with  which 
he  prote6ls  the  virtue  of  his  Rofebud^  if  any  inftru6lion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  it,  can  only  lead  the  admirers  of 
Richardfon  to  believe  that  another  ClarKTa  might  be  in 
perfe61:  fafety  were  (he  to  throw  herfelf  upon  the  honour 
of  another  Lovelace.  Yet  in  the  compofition  of  this 
fplendid  chara6Ier  there  is  not  one  principle  upon  which 
confidence  can  fecurely  reft  j  and  Lovelace,  whilft  he 
is  admired  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  and  efcapes  the 
contempt  of  all  mankind,  muft  excite  in  the  bread  of  the 
cool  moralift  fentiments  of  abhorrence  and  deteftation. 
A  French  critic  f,  fpeaking  of  this  charadler,  fays, 
“  By  turns  I  could  embrace  and  fight  with  Lovelace. 
His  pride,  his  gaiety,  his  drollery,  charm  and  amufe 
me  :  his  genius  confounds  me  and  makes  me  fmile  j  his 
wickednefs  aftonilhes  and  enrages  me  •,  but  at  the  fame 
time  I  admire  as  much  as  I  deteft  him.”  Surely  this 
is  not  the  chara6ler  which  ought  to  be  prefented  to  the 
inexperienced  and  ardent  mind. 

The  mod  perfedl  chara6lcrs  which  we  at  prefent  re¬ 
coiled  In  any  novel  are  Richardfon’s  Grandifon  and 
Fielding’s  Allworthy.  The  virtues  of  the  former  are 
perhaps  tindured  with  moral  pedantry,  if  we  may  ufe 
the'  expreftion  :  and  the  latter  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  long 
impofed  upon  by  the  arts  of  the  hypocrite  and  the  phi- 
lofophical  coxcomb  \  but  without  fome  defeds  they 
would  not  be  human  virtues,  and  therefore  no  objeds 
of  human  imitation.  Clariffa  is  an  excellent  charader  : 
(he  has  as  much  perfedion  as  can  be  expeded  in  wo¬ 
man,  whilft  (lie  exhibits,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  obvious 
defeds. 

As  it  Is  the  objed  of  the  novellft  to  Intereft  the 
heart,  and  to  communicate  inftrudion  through  the 
medium  of  pleafure,  his  work,  like  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 
(hould  be  one,  exhibiting  a  hero  or  heroine,  whofe  fuc- 
cefs  every  Incident  (hould  contribute  to  forward  or  to 
retard.  In  this  refped  no  work  of  fancy  has  ever  fur- 
pafied  the  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  It  is  conftruded  up¬ 
on  principles  of  the  founded  crltlcifm,  and  contains  not 
a  (ingle  event  which  docs  not  in  fome  way  contribute 
towards  the  winding  up  of  the  piece.  A  living  author, 
deeply  read  in  Grecian  literature,  and  far  from  being 
prejudiced  in  behalf  of  any  modern,  has  been  heard  to 
fay,  that  had  Ariftotle  feen  Tom  Jones,  he  would  have 
pronounced  it  a  poem  perfeft  In  its  kind. 

Againft  this  fentence  another  critic  of  name  has  en¬ 
tered  his  proteft,  and  ftrenuoufiy  maintained  that  nothing 
can  be  a  poem  which  Is  not  written  in  verfe.  We  fliall 
judge  of  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  by  comparing  it 
with  the  principles  from  which  it  is  deduced.  Having 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  incontrovertible,  that  “  the  end 
of  poetry  is  pleafure,  to  which  ufe  itfelf  muft  be  fubfer- 
vientj”  he  very  jullly  infers  from  this  IDEA 3  that 


“  poetry  (liould  negledl  no  advantage  that  fairly  offers 
Itfelf,  of  appearing  in  fuch  a  drefs  or  mode  of  language 
as  is  moft  taking  and  agreeable  to  us.  It  follows  (he 
fays),  from  the  fame  idea  of  the  end  whicli  poetry  would 
accomplifti,  that  not  only  rhythm,  but  NUMBERS  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  is  effential  to  it,  and  that  it  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  its  own  purpofe  unlefs  it  be  clothed  in  VERSE.” 
He  then  proceeds  to  a(k,  “  What,  from  this  conclufion, 
are  we  to  think  of  thofe  novels  or  I'omances^  as  they  are 
called,  which  have  been  fo  current  of  late  through  all 
Europe  ?  As  they  propofe  pleafure  for  their  end,  and 
profecute  it,  befides,  in  the  way  of  JiBion^  though  with¬ 
out  metrical  numbers,  and  generally  Indeed  in  harfti 
and  rugged  profe,  one  eafily  fees  what  their  pretenfions 
are,  and  under  what  idea  they  are  ambitious  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Yet  as  they  are  wholly  deftitute  of  meafured 
founds  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  other  numberlefs  defe61s), 
they  can  at  moft  be  confidered  but  as  hafty,  imperfe^I, 
and  abortive  poems  :  whether  fpawned  from  the  drama¬ 
tic  or  narrative  fpecies,  it  may  be  hard  to  fay* 
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Unfinifti’d  things  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 

Their  generation’s  fo  equivocal- 

Ho^vever,  fuch  as  they  are,  thofe  novelties  have  been 
generally  well  received  :  Some  for  the  real  merit  of 
their  execution  *,  others^  for  their  amufing  fubjeds  \  all 
of  them  for  the  gratification  they  afford,  or  at  leaft 
promife,  to  a  vitiated,  pallid,  and  fickly  imagination, 
that  laft  difeafe  of  learned  minds,  and  fure  prognoftic  of 
expiring  letters.  But  whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
fuccefs  of  thefe  things  (for  they  vanifti  as  faft  as  they 
are  produced),  good  fenfe  will  acknowledge  no  work  of 
art  but  fuch  as  is  compofed  according-  to  the  law  of  its 
kind.” 

Of  this  fevere  criticifm  the  author  himfelf  has  given 
us,  what  amounts  to  a  complete  confutation.  He  tells 
us,  that  the  ancients  looked  for  fo  much  force  and  fpirit 
of  expreftion  in  whatever  they  dignified  with  the  name 
of  poem^  as  fometimes  to  make  a  queftlon  “  whether  co¬ 
medy  were  rightly  referred  to  this  clafs,  becaufe  It  dif¬ 
fered  only  In  meafure  from  mere  profe  ?  T  heir  doubt 
(he  juftly  adds)  might  have  been  fpared  or  at  leaft  re- 
folved,  if  they  had  confidered  that  comedy  adopts  as 
much  of  this  force  and  fpirit  of  words  as  is  confifteiit 
with  the  nature  and  dignity  of  that  pleafure  which  it 
pretends  to  give  :  For  the  name  of  poem  will  belong  to 
every  compofition  wdiofe  prujiarij  end  Is  to  pleafe,  pro¬ 
vided  It  be  fo  conftruded  as  to  afford  all  the  pleafure 
which  its  kind  or  fort  will  permit.” 

If  this  decifion  be  juft,  and  we  readily  admit  it,  a 
■vvell  compofed  novel  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a 
poem,,  though  it  be  written  In  profe  and  In  a  ftyle  not 
remarkable  for  elevation.  The  bufinefs  of  the  novelift 
is  to  intereft  the  heart  by  a  difplay  of  the  incidents  of 
common  life.  In  doing  this,  he  muft  exhibit  feenes 
that  are  probable,  and  record  fpeeches  that  are  naturaL 
He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent,  but  only  to  feled,  ob¬ 
jeds,  and  to  cull  from  the  mafs  of  mankind  thofe  indi¬ 
viduals  upon  which  the  attention  ought  moft  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  more  clofely  he  adheres  to  this  rule,  the 
more  deeply  docs  he  intereft  us  in  his  narrative  ;  bccaufe 
every  reader  fees  at  once  that  it  is  poffibl*  he  may  at 
fome  time  or  other  be  in  circuraftances  nearly  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  hero  of  the  tale.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
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I  Novel,  life  is  not  tranfafted  in  pompous  language,  nor  the 
Novelty,  fpeeches  of  real  lovers  made  in  verfe  either  rhymed  or 
blank.  Were  T'o??i  Jones  or  Clarijfa  Harlowe  to  be 
tranflated  into  verfe,  we  (hall  venture  to  aflert  that  they 
would  quickly  lofe  their  hold  of  the  public  mind  :  be- 
caufe  the  hero  and  heroine  would  then  appear  in  a  light 
-  which  every  heart  mull;  feel  to  be  Unnatural. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Johnfon,  that  the  talk  of  the 
novel  writer  “  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books,  that  experience 
which  can  never  be  attained  by  folitary  diligence,  but 
mull  arife  from  general  con  verfe  and  accurate  obferva- 
tion  of  the  living  world.  Their  performances  have,  as 
Horace  exprelTes  it,  plus  oneris  quantum  varicc  minus ^ 
little  indulgence,  and  therefore  more  difBciilty.  They 
/  are  engaged  in  portraits  of  which  every  one  knows  the 
original,  and  can  deted  any  deviation  from  exa£lnefs  of 
refeinblance.  Other  writings  are  fafe,  except  from  the 
malice  of  learning,  but  thefc  are  in  danger  from  every 
common  reader  ^  as  the  flipper  ill  executed  was  cenfured 
by  a  Ihoemaker  who  happened  to  Hop  in  his  w  ay  at  the 
Venus  of  Apelles.”  It  is  in  thus  faithfully  copying  na¬ 
ture  that  the  excellence  of  Fielding  confiits.  No  man 
was  ever  better  acquainted  with  the  lhades  which  diver- 
fify  chara61ers,  and  none  ever  made  his  perfonages  a61 
and  fpeak  more  like  real  men  and  w^omen  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  circum fiances  which  he  deferibes. 

“  But  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  a  juft  copier 
of  human  manners,  is  not  the  moft  important  concern 
'  that  an  author  of  this  clafs  ought  to  have  before  him. 

Novels  are  written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant, 

I  and  the  idle,  to  whom  they  ferve  as  lectures  of  condu61 

and  introdu6tion  into  life.  In  every  fueh  work,  it 
fhould  therefore  be  carefully  inculcated,  that  virtue  is 
the  higheft  proof  of  underftanding,  and  the  only  folid 
bafis  of  greatnefs ;  and  that  vice  is  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  narrow  thoughts ;  that  it  begins  in  inif- 
take  and  ends  in  ignominy  :  and  fince  love  muft  be 
introduced,  it  fliould  be  reprefented  as  leading  to  w^etch- 
ednefs,  whenever  it  is  feparated  from  duty  or  from  pru¬ 
dence.” 

Novel,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  ufed  for  the  confti- 
tutions  of  feveral  emperors,  more  particularly  thofe  of 
Juftinian.  They  were  called  novels^  either  from  their 
l^roducing  a  great  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  ancient 
law,  or  becaufe  they  were  made  on  new  cafes,  and  after 
the  revifal  of  the  ancient  code. 

NOVELTY,  or  Newness.  Of  all  the  clrcumftan- 
ces  that  ralfe  emotions,  not  excepting  beauty,  nor  even 
fays  Lord  Karnes*,  novelty  hath  the  moft 
[Criti-  po^verful  influence.  A  new  obje£l:  produces  inftantane- 
ouily  an  emotion  termed  wonder^  which  totally  occu¬ 
pies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other  objeds. 
Converfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more  intcrefting 

I  than  ^vhen  it  turns  upon  ftrange  objefts  and  extraordi¬ 

nary  events.  Men  tear  themfelves  from  their  native 
country  in  fearch  of  things  rare  and  new  ;  and  novelty 
converts  into  a  pleafure  the  fatigues  and  even  perils  of 
travelling.  To  what  caufe  ftiall  we  aferibe  thefe  lingu¬ 
lar  appearances  ?  To  curiolity  undoubtedly ;  a  principle 
implanted  in  human  nature  for  a  purpofe  extremely  be¬ 
neficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  3  and  the  emotion 
of  wonder  raifed  by  new  and  ftrange  obje61s,  inflames 
I  our  curiolity  to  know  more  of  fiich  objecls.  This  emo¬ 

tion  is  different  from  admiration  :  novelty,  wherever 
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found,  whether  in  a  quality  or  a6l:Ion,  is  the  caufe  of  Novelty, 
wonder  ;  admiration  is  directed  to  tlie  perfon  who  per- 
forms  any  thing  wonderful. 

During  infancy,  every  new  olqe61:  is  probably  the  oc- 
calion  of  wonder,  in  fome  degree  3  becaufe,  during  in¬ 
fancy,  every  objeft  at  fir  ft  fight  is  ftrange  as  well  as 
new  :  but  as  objedls  are  rendered  familiar  by  cuftom, 
we  ceafe  by  degrees  to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  rcfemblance  to  what  wc  are  acquainted 
with  3  for  a  thing  muft  be  lingular  as  well  as  new,  to 
raife  our  wonder.  To  fave  multiplying  words,  wx 
would  be  underftood  to  comprehend  both  circumftances 
when  wx  hereafter  talk  of  novelty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions,  where  one  thing 
introduces  another,  not  a  Angle  objeft  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  unexpectedly  :  the  mind  thus  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  its  objects,  admits  them  one  after  another 
without  perturbation.  But  when  a  thing  breaks  in  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  without  the  preparation  of  any  connec¬ 
tion,  it  raifes  an  emotion,  known  by  the  name  of  Jur- 
prife.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  by  the  moft  fa¬ 
miliar  objeCt,  as  when  one  unexpectedly  meets  a  friend 
who  wa^  reported  to  be  dead  3  or  a  man  in  high  life, 
lately  a  beggar.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new  objeCt, 
however  ftrange,  will  not  produce  the  emotion,  if  the 
fpeCtator  be  prepared  for  the  light  :  an  elephant  in  In¬ 
dia  'will  not  furprife  a  traveller  'who  goes  to  fee  one  5 
and  yet  its  novelty  will  raife  his  'wonder :  an  Indian  in 
Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to  Humble  upon  an  ele¬ 
phant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields ;  but  the  crea¬ 
ture  itfelf,  to  which  he  was  accuftomed,  would  not  raife 
his  wonder. 

Surprife  thus  In  feveral  refpeCIs  differs  from  wxnder : 
unexpeClednefs  is  the  caufe  of  the  former  emotion  ;  no¬ 
velty  is  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  Nor  differ  they  lefs  in 
their  nature  and  circumftances,  as  will  be  explained  by 
and  by.  With  relation  to  one  circumftance  they  per- 
feClly  agree  ;  which  is,  the  Ihortnefs  of  their  duration  : 
the  inftantaneous  production  of  thefe  emotions  in  per¬ 
fection,  may  contribute  to  that  effeCt,  in  conformity  to 
a  general  law.  That  things  foon  decay  which  foon  come 
to  perfection  :  the  violence  of  the  emotions  may  alfo 
contribute ;  for  an  ardent  emotion,  which  is  not  fuf~ 
ceptible  of  Increafe,  cannot  have  a  long  courfe.  But 
their  Ihort  duration  is  occalioned  chiefly  by  that  of 
tlieir  caufes  :  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  objeCt,  how¬ 
ever  unexpected  3  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into  fa¬ 
miliarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  painful,  is  not 
a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  our  own 
feelings  and  their  capital  qualities  ftiould  afford  any 
matter  for  a  doubt  :  but  when  we  are  engrofled  by  any 
emotion,  there  Is  no  place  for  fpeculation  3  and  when 
fufficiently  calm  for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  recal 
the  emotion  with  accuracy.  New  objeCIs  are  fometimes 
terrible,  fometimes  delightful :  the  terror  which  a  tyger 
Infpires  is  greateft  at  fir  ft,  and  wears  off  gradually  by 
familiarity  :  on  the  other  hand,  even  women  wdll  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  novelty  which  pleafes  the  moft  in  a. 
new  fafhion.  It  would  be  rafti,  however,  to  conclude, 
that  wonder  is  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor  painful,  but 
that  it  affumes  either  quality  according  to  circumftances. 

An  objeCl,  It  is  true,  that  hath  a  threatening  appear^ 
ance,  adds  to  our  terror  by  Its  novelty  ;  but  from  that 
experiment  it  doth  not  follow,  that  novelty  is  In  itfelf 

difagreeable  ^ 
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Novflty.  difagreeable  ;  for  it  Is  perfc(5lly  coniiHent,  that  we  be 

- delighted  with  an  objedf  in  one  view,  and  terrified  with 

it  in  another.  A  river  in  flood  fwelling  over  its  banks, 
is  a  grand  and  delightful  objc(ft  ;  and  yet  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  no  fmall  degree  of  fear  when  we  attempt  to  crofs 
it :  courage  and  magnanimity  are  agreeable  ;  and  yet, 
when  we  view  thefe  qualities  in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to 
increafe  our  terror.  In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  may 
produce  two  effects  clearly  difliuguiflnable  from  each 
other  :  it  may,  diredlly  and  in  itfclf,  be  agreeable  *,  and 
it  may  l)ave  an  oppcfite  effe61  indire6lly,  which  is,  to 
inipire  terror  ;  for  .rvhen  a  new  obje£l  appears  in  any 
degree  dangerous,  our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  fa¬ 
culties  affords  ample  fcope  for  the  imagination  to  drefs 
it  in  the  m.ofl;  frightful  colours.  'Ihe  firfl  light  of  a 
lion,  for  exair.ple,  may  at  the  fame  inflant  produce  two 
oppofite  feelings,  the  pleafant  emotion  of  wonder,  and 
the  painful  paflion  of  terror  :  the  novelty  of  the  objccl 
produces  the  former  direcffly,  and  contributes  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  indirecfly.  Thus,  when  the  fubje6t  is  analyzed, 
we  find  that  the  power  which  novelty  hath  mdire(fily  to 
inflame  terror,  is  pcrfcclly  confillent  with  its  being  in 
every  circumftance  agreeable.  The  matter  may  be  put 
in  the  clearefl:  light, 'by  adding  the  following  circum- 
ffance.  If  a  lion  be  firfl:  feen  from  a  place  of  lafety, 
the  fpe<ffacle  is  aliogether  agreeable  without  the  leaft 
mixture  of  terror.  '  If,  again,  the  firfl:  fight  puts  us 
within  reach  of  that  dangerous  animal,  our  terror  may 
be  fo  great  as  quite  to  exclude  any  fenfe  of  novelty. 
But  tins  fa61  proves  hot  that  wonder  is  painful :  it 
proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be  excluded  by  a  more 
powerful  paflion.  Every  man  may  be  made  certain 
from  his  own  experience,  that  wmnder  raifed  by  a  new 
objedl  that  is  inoffenfivc,  is  alwavs  pleafant ;  and  with 
refpedt  to  oftenfive  obje61s,  it  appears,  from  the  fore¬ 
going  dedu61ion,  that  the  fame  muff  hold  as  long  as  the 
^e61ator  can  attend  to  the  novelty. 

Whether  farpilfe  be  in  itfclf  pleafant  or  painful,  is  a 
queffion  not  lefs  intricate  than  the  formicr.  It  is  certain 
that  furprife  inflames  our  joy  when  uncxpedledly  we 
meet  with  an  old  friend  j  and  not  lefs  our  terror  when 
we  flumble  upon  any  thing  noxious.  To  clear  that 
queffion,  the  fiift  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  Tome 
inftances  an  unexpeded  obje6l  overpowers  the  mind,  fo 
as  to  produce  a  momentary  ffupefa<^ion  :  where  the  ob- 
je£l:  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fo,  the  fudden  alarm  it 
gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally  to  unhinge  the 
mind,  and  for  a  moment  to  fufpend  all  its  faculties,  even 
thought  itfclf  j  in  which  ffate  a  man  is  quite  helplefs  : 
and  ff  he  move  at  all,  is  as  like  to  run  upon  the  danger 
as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  cannot 
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be  either  pleafant  or  painful  *,  becaufe  the  mind,  during  Novelt^'.  , 
fuch  momentary  ffupefa61ion,  is  in  a  good  nieufurc,  if 
not  totally,  infeufibje. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  characfltr  of  this  emotion, 
it  muff  be  where  the  unexpefted  obje6f  or  event  produ^ 
ceth  lefs  violent  effc^ls.  And  while  the  mind  remains 
fenfible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe., 
that  furprife,  like  wonder,  fliould  have  an  invariable 
chara61er  ?  It  W(-uld  appear,  howmver,  that  furprife  has 
no  invariable  chara^lcr,  but  aflumes  that  of  the  obieft 
which  raifes  it.  Wonder  being  an  emotion  invariably 
raifed  by  novelty,  and  being  diftinguilhable  from  all 
other  emotions,  ought  naturally  to  poflefs  one  conffant 
chara6)er.  The  unexpected  appeaianee  of  an  object, 
feems  not  equally  entitled  to  produce  an  emotion  diftin- 
guiffiable  from  the  emotion,  pleafant  or  painful,  that  is 
produced  by  the  object  in  its  ordinary  appearance  :  the 
effect  it  ought  naturally  to  have,  is  only  to  fwell  that 
emotion,  by  making  it  more  pleafant  or  more  painful 
than  it  commonly  is.  And  that  conjeclurc  is  confirmed 
by  expevltnce,  as  well  as  by  language  which  is  built 
upon  experience  :  when  a  man  meets  a  friend  unexpe^- 
edly,  he  is  faid  to  be  agreeably  furprifed  j  and  when  he 
meets  an  enemy  unexpetedly,  he  is  faid  to  be  difagree- 
ably  furprifed.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  foie  effect  of 
furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emotion  raifed  by  the  object. 

And  that  effect  can  be  clearly,  explained  :  a  tide  of  con¬ 
nected  perceptions  glide  gently  into  the  mind,  and  pro¬ 
duce  no  perturbation  ^  but  an  objcAt  breaking  in  uncx- 
pedltdly,  founds  an  alarm,  roufes  the  mind  out  of  its 
calm  Hate,  and  dire61:s  its  whole  attention  to  the  object, 
which,  if  agreeable,  becomes  doulffy  fo.  Several  cir- 
cumffances  concur  to  produce  that  effect  :  on  the  ene 
hand,  the  agitation  the  mind  and  its  keen  attention 
prepare  it  in  the  moft  c  ffetual  manner  for  receiving  a 
deep  impreflion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  object,  by  its  | 

fudden  and  unforefeen  appearance,  makes  an  impreflion, 
not  gradually  as  expected  obje^ls  do,  but  as  at  one 
ffroke  witli  its  whole  force.  'I  he  circnmflanccs  are 
precifely  fimilar  where  the  object  is  in  itfelf  difagrec- 
able  (a). 

The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eafily  diffinguiflird  from 
that  of  variety  :  to  produce  the  latter,  a  plurality  of  ob¬ 
jects  is  neceffary  ;  the  former  arifes  from  a  circumffsnce 
found  in  a  Angle  object.  Again,  Where  objects,  whe¬ 
ther  co-exiffent  or  in  fucceflion,  arc  fufiiciently  diverfi- 
fied,  the  pleafure  of  variety  is  complete,  though  every 
lingle  object  of  the  train  be  familiar  5  but  the  pleafure  j 

of  novelty,  directly  oppcfite  to  familiarity,  requires  no  | 

dh’erfification.  | 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its  effects  ^ 

arc  ’ 


(a)  What  Marefchal  Saxe  terms  le  cccur  liumain,  is  no  other  than  fear  occafioned  by  furprife.  It  is  owing 
to  that  caufe  that  an  ambufh  Is  generally  fo  deftrnaive  :  intelligence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  perfeaiy  harmlels. 
The  Marefchal  gives  from  Cafar’s  Commentaries  two  examples  of  what  he  calls  !e  caur  humatn.  At  the  fiege  of 
Amiens  by  the  Gauls,  Cmfar  came  up  with  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  7000  men  ;  and  began  to  entrench 
himfelf  in  fuch  hurry,  that  the  barbarians  judging  him  to  be  aVraid,  attacked  his  entrenchments  with  great  fpirit. 
During  the  time  they  were  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  iffued  out  with  his  cohorts,  and  by  attacking  tbem  uncxpeftedly 
{truck  a  panic  that  made  tbem  fly  with  precipitation,  not  a  Angle  man  offered  to  make  a  Hand.  At  the  fiege  of 
Alefia,  the  Gauls  infinitely  fuperlor  in  number,  attacked  the  Roman  lines  of  circumvallation,  in  order  to  raife  the 
fiege.  Cpefar  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to  march  out  filently,  and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank,  ivhlle  he  whh 
another  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other  flank.  The  furprife  of  being  attacked  when  they  expecfled  a  defence  omy, 
put  the  Gauls  into  diforder,  and  gave  an  eafv  vidlory  to  Csefar. 

S  A 
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Novelty,  are  In  proportion.  The  loweft  degree  is  found  in  ob- 
— jt6ls  furveycd  a  fecond  time  after  a  long  interval  5  and 
that  in  this  cafe  an  obje^l  takes  on  fume  appearance  of 
novelty,  is  certain  from  experience  :  a  large  building  of 
many  parts  varioufly  adorned,  or  an  extenfive  field  em- 
belliflied  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  ftatues,  and  other 
ornaments,  ^vill  appear  new  oftener  than  once :  the  me¬ 
mory  of  an  obje(51:  fo  complex  is  foon  loft,  of  its  parts  at 
leaft,  or  of  their  arrangement.  But  experience  teaclies, 
that,  even  without  any  decay  of  remembrance,  abfence 
alone  will  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  familiar  ob- 
jcfl  ;  ^vhich  is  not  furprifing,  becaufe  familiarity  wears 
off  gradually  by  abfence  ;  thus  a  perfoii  v/ith  whom  we 
have  been  intimate,  returning  after  a  long  interval,  ap¬ 
pears  like  a  new  acquaintance.  And  diftance  of  place 
contributes  to  this  appearance,  not  lefs  than  diftance  of 
time  ;  a  friend,  for  example,  after  a  ftiort  abfence  in  a 
remote  country,  has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had 
returned  after  a  longer  interval  from  a  place  nearer 
home  :  the  mind  forms  a  connexion  between  him  and 
tlie  remote  country,  and  beftows  upon  him  the  fingula- 
rity  of  the  objefts  he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
when  two  things  equally  new  and  fingular  are  prefented, 
the  fpeftator  balances  betw^een  them  j  but  wdien  told 
that  one  of  them  i>  the  proJud  of  a  diftant  quarter  of 
the  world,  he  no  longer  hefitates,  but  clings  to  it  as  the 
more  fingular  :  hence  the  prcf.Tence  given  to  foreign 
luxuries,  and  to  foreign  curiofities,  w  hich  appear  rare 
ill  proportion  to  their  original  diftance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  upw^ard,  is 
found  in  objedls  of  w'hich  we  have  fomc  information  at 
fecond  hand  j  for  defeription,  though  it  contribute  to 
familiarity,  cannot  altogether  remove  the  appearance 
of  novelty  when  the  bbjeeft  itfelF  is  prefented  :  the  firft 
fight  of  a  lion  occafn^ns  fome  wonder,  after  a  tliorough 
acquaintance  with  the  correcleft  pictures  and  itatucs  of 
tliat  animal. 

A  new  objc<51  that  bears  fome  diftant  refeinblance  to 
a  known  fpecies,  is  an  inftance  of  a  tliird  degree  of  no¬ 
vel!  y  a  ftroiig  refemblance  among  individuals  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  prevents  almolt  entirely  the  eftc6l  of  no- 
velly,  unlefs  diftance  of  place  or  fome  other  circ!im- 
ftance  concur  ;  but  where  the  refemblance  is  faint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifes  in  pro- 
j)ortion  to  the  faintne  fs  of  the  refemblance. 

The  higheft  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from  unknown 
objcfls  that  have  no  analogy  to  any  fpecies  v>e  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Shakefpoare  in  a  fimile  introduces  that 
fpecies  of  novelty  : 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
-As  is  a  winged  meifenger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
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Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 

When  he  beftrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds, 

And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  Juliets 

One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  delerves  pecu¬ 
liar  attention  j  and  tliat  is,  when  an  objedl  altogether 
new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  only,  and  but  once.  Thefc 
circumftances  heighten  remarkably  the  emotion  :  the 
fingularity  of  the  fpe6lator  concurs  'v^ith  the  fingu- 
larity  of  the  object,  to  inflame  w'onder  to  its  higheft: 
pilch. 

In  explaining  the  cffedls  of  novelty,  the  place  a  be¬ 
ing  occu})ies  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  is  a  circumftance 
that  muft  not  be  omitted.  Novelty  in  the  individuals 
of  a  low  clafs  is  perceived  with  indifl'erence,  or  with  a 
very  flight  emotion  :  thus  a  pebble,  however  fingular  in 
its  appearance,  fearcely  moves  our  wonder.  The  emo¬ 
tion  rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  obje6l  j  and,  other  cir¬ 
cumftances  being  equal,  is  ftrongeft  in  the  higheft  order 
of  exiftence  5  a  ftrange  infe6l  affcdls  us  more  than  a 
ftrange  vegetable  j  and  a  ftrange  quadruped  more  than 
a  ftrange  infc6l. 

How'ever  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience,  that  ihofe  who  reliih  it  the  moll  are  careful 
to  conceal  its  influence.  Love  of  novelty,  it  is  true, 
prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men  of  fliallow 
underftanding  :  and  yet,  after  all,  why  Ihould  one  be 
aibamed  of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  ?  A  diftinc- 
tion  will  afford  a  fatisfaflory  anfwer.  No  man  is  afliam- 
cd  of  curiofity  when  it  is  indulged  to  acquire  know^- 
ledgc.  But  to  prefer  any  thing  merely  becaufe  it  is 
new,  fhows  a  mean  tafte  which  one  ought  to  be  aflia- 
med  of:  vanity  is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which 
leads  thofe  who  are  deficient  in  tafte  to  prefer  things 
odd,  rare,  or  fingular,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  from  others.  And  in  fa^,  that  appetite,  as 
above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  perfon s  of  a 
mean  tafte,  wdio  arc  Ignorant  of  refined  and  elegant 
plcafures. 

Of  this  tafte  we  have  fome  memorable  inftances  in 
men  of  the  higheft  and  the  Left  education.  Lucian 
tells  the  following  ftory  of  Ptolemy  I.  which  Is  as  dif- 
graceful  to  him,  as  honourable  to  his  fubjedls.  This 
prince  had  ranfacked  the  world  for  two  curiofities  j 
one  w^as  a  camel  from  Badlria  all  over  black  \  the  other 
a  man,  half  black  half  white.  Thefe  he  prefented  to 
the  people  in  a  public  theatre,  thinking  they  would 
give  them  as  much  fatisfadlion  as  they  did  him  \  but 
the  black  monfter,  inftead  of  delighting  them,  affright¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  the  party-coloured  man  raifed  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  fome  and  the  abhorrence  of  others.  Ptolemy, 
finding  the  Egyptians  preferred  fymmetry  and  beauty 

to 


kW  an-  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamire 

tkT  A  king  of  Spain.  After  a  very  long  cor.flift  tlte  night  only  pre- 

re  eatdtn'TK  "  of  Loon,  taking  advantage  of  The  darknefs, 

r  treated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians  mailers  of  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceivin<^ 
tJiat  he  could  not  maintam  his  place  for  want  of  jirovifions,  nor  be  able  to  draiv  off  liis  men  in  the  face  of  a  viftoT 
rXivInTf’  "tw  m  order  of  battle,  and,  without  loCng  a  moment,  marched  to  attack  the  enemy, 

fore  loLn  The  Arabians,  allonillied  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  who  were  conquered  the  night  be- 

cut  almoft  dr^win^i  aaoiiilhment,  the  panic  iva?  univerfal,  and  they  all  turned  their  backs  with. 
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Novi 
Bazar.  ' 
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to  tlio  moll  aflonifhing  produ6lions  of  art  or  nature 
nuthout  them,  wifely  removed  his  two  enormous  trifles 
out  of  fight  j  the  negleded  camel  died  in  a  little 
time,  and  the  man  he  gave  for  a  fong  to  the  mufician 
Thefpis. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is,  that  this 
emotion  is  intended  to  fliinulate  our  curiofity.^  Am 
other,  fomewhat  difibrent,  is,  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
receiving  deep  impreflions  of  new  obje(Els.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  various  things  that  may  affeft  us,  and 
with  tlieir  properties,  is  effential  to  our  tvell-bcing  ;  nor 
will  a  flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fuflicient  j 
they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on  the  mind,  as  to 
be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  occafion.  ^  Now,  in  order 
to  a  deep  imprelfion,  it  is  wifely  contrived,^  that  things 
ihould  be  introduced  to  our  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
pomp  and  folemnity  produ6live  of  a  vivid  emotion. 
When  the  im])refllon  is  once  fairly  made,  the  emotion 
of  nov'elty  being  no  longer  neceflary,  vanilheth  almofl: 
inflantaneoufly  ♦,  never  to  return,  unlefs  where  the  im- 
preflTion  happens  to  be  obliterated  by  length  of  time  or 
other  means  ^  in  which  cafe  the  fecond  introdu61iou 
hath  nearly  the  fame  folemnity  with  the  firft. 

Defigning  wifdom  is  nowhere  more  legible  than  in 
this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  new  objeils  did  not 
affefl  us  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  their  imprefhons 
would  be  fo  flight  as  fcarce  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  life  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  did  obje£ls  continue  to  afte£l  us 
as  deeply  as  at  firft,  the  mind  would  be  totally  engrof- 
fed  with  them,  and  have  no  room  left  either  for  aSion 
or  refletlion. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprife  is  ftill  more  evident  than 
of  novelty.  Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  attentive 
to  felf-prefervation  •,  but  felf-love,  which  operates  by 
means  of  reafon  and  refle6lion,  and  impels  not  the 
mind  to  any  particular  obje6l  or  from  it,  is  a  principle 
too  cool  for  a  fudden  emergency  }  an  obje£l  breaking 
in  unexpe(5ledly,  affords  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  and 
in  that^^cafe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes  in  feafon- 
ably  to  roufe  felfdove  into  a<5lion  :  furprife  gives  the 
alarm  *,  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  danger,  our 
■whole  forge  is  inftantly  fummoned  to  ftiun  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

NOVELL ARA,  a  handfome  town  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  diftri6l  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  hand¬ 
fome  caftle,  ^vhere  their  fovereign  refides.  E.  Long. 
10.  37.  N.  Lat.  45.  50, 

NOVEMVIRI,  nine  magiftrates  of  Athens,  whofe 
government  lafted  but  for  one  year.  The  firft  of  whom 
■was  called  arc/ion,  or  prince  5  the  fecond  bajtliusy  or 
king  ^  the  third  polemarchus^  or  general  of  the  army  : 
the  other  fix  were  called  thefmothetce^  or  lawgivers. 
They  took  an  oath  to  obferve  the  laws  \  and  in  cafe  of 
failure,  obliged  themfelves  to  beftow  upon  the  common¬ 
wealth  a  ftatue  of  gold  as  big  as  themfelves.  Thofe 
■who  difeharged  their  office  with  honour,  were  received 
into  the  number  of  the  fenators  of  Areopagus. 

iqOVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Milanefe.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Piedmontefe  in  1746.  E.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  44. 
45. 

l^OVl  Ba^^ar^  a  confidcrable  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Servia,  near  the  river  Orefco.  E.  Long. 
20.  2^^  N.  Lat.  43.  25. 


novice,  a  perfon  not  yet  Ikilled  or  experienced  Novlcij 
inanartorprofeffion.  _ 

In  the  ancient  Roman  mihtia,  noviai,  or  novitiiy  were  Welicki. 
the  young  raw  foldiers,  diftinguifhed  by  this  appellation 
from  the  veterans. 

In  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood,  there  were  no- 
vices  or  clerks  in  arms,  who  went  through  a  kind  of 
apprenticefhip  ere  they  were  admitted  knights. — See 
Knight. 

Novice  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  monafteries  for 
a  religious  yet  in  his,  or  her,  year  of  probation,  and 
who  has  not  made  the  vows. 

In  fome  convents,  the  fub-prior  has  the  diredion  of 
the  novices.  In  nunneries,  the  novices  wear  a  white 
veil  \  the  reft  a  black  one. 

NOVICIATE,  a  year  of  probation  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  religiovis,  whether  or  no  they  have  a  voca¬ 
tion,  and  the  neceflary  qualities  for  living  up  to  the 
rule  5  the  obfervation  whereof  they  are  to  bind  them¬ 
felves  to  by  vow.  The  novitiate  lafls  a  year  at  leaft  \ 
in  fome  houfes  more.  It  is  efteemed  the  bed  of  the 
civil  death  of  a  novice,  who  expires  to  the  world  by 
profeftlon. 

NOVI  GRAD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Upper 
Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  good  caftle,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  Danube. 

E.  Long.  1^5.  10.  N.  Lat.  40.  50. 

Novigrad,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  towm  of  Dalmatia, 
with  a  caftle,  and  fubje6l  to  the  "lurks  j  feated  on  a 
lake  of  the  fame  name,  near  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E. 

Long.  16.  45.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

Novigrad,  a  very  ftrong  place  of  Servia,  fubje^l  to 
the  Turks  \  feated  near  the  Devnube,  E.  Long.  26.  5* 

N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

NOVIODUNUM  (Ca-far),  a  town  of  the  TEdui, 
commodioufly  feated  on  the  Ligurls  :  the  Nivcrnurn 
of  AnUmine*.  Now  Nevers  in  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
Loire. — A  fecond  NovioJunum  of  the  Aulerci  Dia- 
blintes,  in  Gallia  C^ltica,  (Antonine);  called  iWe/o- 
(Junum  (Ptolemy),  and  Nomffgentimi  Rotruclimi  by  the 
moderns  ;  Nogenfe  le  Kotrou^  ca})ital  of  the  duehy  of 
Perche. — A  third  of  the  Bitiiriges,  (Ca^farj  :  IsW 
Relieve  fur  Bar  anion  a  village  15  miles  to  the  north 
of  Bourges,  towards  Orleans. — A  fourth,  of  MaTia 
Inferior,  (Ptolemy),  fituated  on  the  Ifter  :  now  Nivorr-, 
in  Beflarabia. — A  fifth,  of  Pannonia  Superior,  (An- 
tonine)  j  now  Gurkfeld  m  Carinthia.— A  fixth,  iSWo- 
gu?iu?n  SueJJionuTHy  the  fame  with  Augujla  Suefionum — . 

A  feventh,  of  the  Veromandui  in  Gallia 

Belgica,  (CxTar)  :  now  Aoyon  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  on 
the  borders  of  Picardy, 

NOUN,  fee  Grammar,  N"  7.  >  and  Chapter  L  in 
toto. 

NOVOGOKOD  WELICKI,  Great  Novogorod^  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  citiec? 
in  Ruffia.  It  was  formerly  called  Great  Novogorod^  to 
diftinguifti  it  from  other  Ilulfian  towms  of  a  fimilar  ap¬ 
pellation  ;  and  now  prefents  to  the  attentive  and  intol- 
ligent  traveller  a  ftriking  inftance  of  fallen  grandeur* 
According  to  Neftor,  the  earllcft  of  the  Ruffian  hU 
ftorians,  it  was  built  at  the  fame  time  with  Kiof, 
namely,  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  by  a  Sda- 
vonian  horde,  who,  according  to  Procopius,  iffued 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Jts  antiquity  is  clearly 
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KovogcrroH  proved  by  a  pafTagc  in  the  Gothic  hlftorian  Jomandes, 
Welicki.  ^  which  it  is  called  Civitas  Nova^  or  new  town.  We 
^  *  have  little  infight  into  its  hiftory  before  the  9th  cen¬ 

tury,  when  Ruric  the  firfl:  great  duke  of  RulTia  reduced 
it,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  vail  dominion. 
The  year  fubfequent  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
S79,  the  feat  of  government  was  removed,  under  liis 
fon  Igor,  then  an  infant,  to  Kiof ;  and  Novogorod  con¬ 
tinued,  for  above  a  century,  under  the  jurlfdidlion  of 
gotxrnors  nominated  by  the  great  dukes,  until  970, 
when  Svatoilaf,  the  fon  of  Igor,  created  his  third  fon 
Vladimir  duke  of  Novogorod:  the  latter,  fucceeding  his 
father  in  the  throne  of  RulTia,  ceded  the  town  to  his 
fon  Yarodaf,  who  in  1036  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
very  confiderable  privileges,  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  liberty  which  they  after¬ 
wards  gradually  obtained.  From  this  period  Novogorod 
was  for  a  long  time  governed  by  its  own  dukes  :  thefe 
fovercigns  were  at  firft  fubordinate  to  the  great  dukes, 
who  reiided  at  Kiof  and  Volodimir  ;  but  afterwards,  as 
the  town  increafed  in  population  and  wealth,  they  gra¬ 
dually  ufurped  an  abfolute  independency.  Its  indepen¬ 
dency,  however,  was  not  perpetual.  It  continued,  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  flourilhing  Rate  until  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  :  but  the  great  dukes  of  RuiTia,  whofe  ancelfors 
had  reigned  over  this  town,  and  who  Rill  retained  the 
title  of  dukes  of  Novogorod,  having  transferred  their  re- 
fidence  from  Kiof  to  Volodimir,  and  afterwards  to  Mof- 
cow,  laid  claim  to  its  feudal  fovereignty  ;  a  demand 
which  the  inhabitants  fometlmes  put  off  by  compoRtion, 
fometimes  by  refiRance,  but  were  fometimes  compelled 
to  acknowledge.  At  length,  however,  the  great  duke 
became  abfolute  fovereign  of  Novogorod,  though  the 
-oRenfiblc  forms  of  government  were  Rill  preferved.  It 
even  then,  however,  continued  to  be  the  largeR  and 
moR  commercial  city  of  RuRia  j  a  proof  of  which  we 
have  as  late  as  the  year  1554,  from  the  following  de- 
feription  of  Richard  Chancellor,  who  pafled  through  it 
in  1554  on  his  way  to  Mofeow.  “  Next  unto  Mofeow, 
the  city  of  Novogorod  is  reputed  the  chiefeR  of  Ruflia  j 
for  although  it  be  in  majeRy  inferior  to  it,  yet  in 
greatnefs  it  goetli  beyond  it.  It  is  the  chiefeR  and 
greateR  mart  town  of  all  Mufeovy  ;  and  albeit  the 
emperor’s  feat  is  not  there,  but  at  Mofeow,  yet  the 
commodloufnefs  of  the  river,  falling  into  that  gulf 
■which  is  called  Sinus  Finnicus,  whereby  it  is  well 
frequented  by  merchants,  makes  it  more  famous  than 
Mofeow  itfelf.”  An  idea  of  its  population  during 
this  period,  when  compared  with  its  prefent  declined 
Rate,  is  manifeR  from  the  fa(R,  that  in  tjoS  above 
1 5,000  perfons  died  of  an  epidemical  diforder  j  more 
than  double  the  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants.  In 
I  its  moR  flourlRiing  condition  it  contained  at  leaR 

4^0 >000  fouls.  Its  ruin  was  brought  on  by  Ivan  Va- 
iilievitch  II.  and  completed  by  the  foundation  of  Pe- 
]  tcrR)urgh.  The  prefent  town  is  furrounded  by  a  ram- 

!  ^  part  of  earth,  with  a  range  of  old  towers  at  regular 
I  di Ranees,  forming  a  circumference  of  fcarcely  a  mile 

and  a  half 5  and  even  this  inconRderable  circle  in¬ 
cludes  much  open  fpace,  and  many  houfes  which  are 
not  inhabited.  As  Novogorod  was  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  towns  in  this  country,  in  the 
AfiaticRyle,  this  rampart,  like  that  of  the  Scmlaino- 
gorod  at  Mofeow,  probably  enclofed  feveral  interior 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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circles.  '^v’itliGUt  it  was  a  vaR  extenRve  fubarb,  which  Nnvogcr^ 
reached  to  the  diRance  of  iix  miles,  and  included  with- 
in  its  circuit  all  the  convents  and  churches,  the  ancient  j^oyon 
ducal  palace  and  other  Rrudures,  that  now-  make  a  ^ 
fplendid  but  folltary  appearance,  as  they  lie  fcattered  in 
the  adjacent  plain. 

Novogorod  Rretches  on  both  Rdes  of  the  Volkof,  a 
beautiful  river  of  confiderable  depth  and  rapidity,  and  ^ 
fo me  what  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Windfor.  This 
river  feparates  the  town  into  two  divifions,  the  trad¬ 
ing  part,  and  the  quarter  of  St  Sophia,  which  are  unit¬ 
ed  by  means  of  a  bridge,  partly  wooden  and  partly  brick. 

Novogorod  Welicki^  a  province  of  Mufeovy,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Ingria  ;  on  the  eaR  by  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Eelozero,  and  that  of  Tuera,  which  alfo 
bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  witli  the  province  of  Rzeva  ; 
and  on  the  weR  by  Plefcow.  It  is  full  of  lakes  and 
foreRs  j  however,  there  are  fome  places  which  produce 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax. 

Novogorod  SerpJkoij  a  Rrong  town  of  the  Ruffian 
empire,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  Siberia  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Dubica,  in  E.  Long.  33. 

20.  N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

NOVOGORODECK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  and 
capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  a  Ijirge 
place,  and  fituated  in  a  vaR  plain,  in  E.  Long.  25.  30. 

N.  Lat.  53.  45. 

NOURISHMENT.  See  Nutrition. 

Nourishment  of  Vegetables.  See  Agriculture 

.  Index, 

NOWED,  in  HeValcNy^  fignifies  “  knotted,”  from 
the  Latin  nodatus ;  being  applied  to  the  tails  of  fuch 
creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  fometimes  reprefented  in 
coat  armour  as  tied  up  in  a  knot. 

NOX,  in  fabulous  hiRory,  one  of  the  moR  ancient 
deities  among  the  heathens,  daughter  of  Chaos.  From 
her  union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  flie  gave  birth  to  the 
Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  alfo  the  mother  of  the 
Parcai,  Hefperides,  Dreams,  of  Difeord,  Death,  Mo- 
mus,  Fraud,  Sec.  Sh^  is  called  by  fome  of  the  poets 
the  mother  of  all  things,  of  gods  as  w^ell  as  of  men  ^ 
and  Rie  was  worRiIpped  with  great  folemnity  by  the 
ancients.  She  had  a  famous  Ratue  in  Diana’s  temple 
at  Ephefus.  It  was  ufual  to  offer  her  a  black  fheep, 
as  (he  Xvas  the  mother  of  the  Furies,  The  cock  was 
alfo  offered  to  her,  as  that  bird  proclaims  the  approach 
of  day  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  She  is  re¬ 
prefented  as  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  covered  with 
a  veil  befpangled  with  Rars.  The  conRellations  gene¬ 
rally  went  before  her  as  her  con  Rant  meffengers.  Some¬ 
times  Rie  is  feen  holding  two  children  under  her  arms  j 
one  of  wliich  is  black,  reprefenting  Death,  and  the  other 
white,  reprefenting  Sleep.  Some  of  the  moderns  have 
deferibed  her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourning,  and  crown¬ 
ed  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  owls 
and  bats. 

NO  YON,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  on  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  a  hill  on  the  rivulet  Vorfe,  which  at  a  quarter  of 
a  league’s  diRance  falls  into  the  Oyfe,  in  the  department 
of  Oyfe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  38.  about  66 
miles  north-eaR  of  Paris,  It  is  an  ancient  place,  being 
the  Novtodunum  Beigarurn  o^ihe  Latins.  It  is  a  pretty 
large  city,  and  is  well  fituated  for  inland  trade,  which 
confiRs  here  in  xvheat  and  oats,  which  they  fend  to 
L  Pari^ 
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Xoyoii  Paris.  They  have  alfo  manufa6lories  of  linen  cloths, 

^  11  lawns,  and  tanned  leather. .  There  are  eight  pariftics  in 
.it.  two  abbeys,  and  feveral  monafteries  of  both  fexcs. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of 
Rheims  ^  he  has  the  title  of  count  and  peer  of  France, 
and  his  income  is  faid  to  amount  to  about  15,000  livres 
per  annum.  1  he  principal  buildings  are  the  epiicopal 
palace,  a  cloifter  where  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  dwell, 
and  the  town-houfe.  "Jlie  latter  is  regularly  built  in  a 
large  fquare,  in  the  middle  of  ^vhich  there  is  a  fountain, 
where  the  water  conveyed  to  it  from  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  runs  continually  through  three  conduits,  and 
is  received  in  a  large  bafon  built  of  very  hard  ftone. 

hey  have  alfo  many  other  fountains,  leveral  market 
places,  and  two  public  gardens.  Noyon  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  John  Calvin,  who 
was  born  here  on  the  loth  of  July  1502,  and  died  at 
Geneva  the  27th  of  May  15^4* 

NUAYHAS,  the  Ague  Tree  j  a  name  given  by 
the  Indians  to  a  fort  of  baniboe  cane,  the  leaves  of 
which  falling  into  the  Avater,  are  faid  to  impregnate 
it  Avith  fuch  Aurtue,  that  the  bathing  in  it^  afterAvards 
cures  the  ague.  They  ufe  alfo  a  deco6llon  of  the 
leaves  to  diffolve  coagulated  blood,  giving  it  inter¬ 
nally,  and  at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the  bruifed  part 
externally  Avith  it.  It  is  faid  that  this  plant  bears  its 
fiOAVcrs  only  once  in  its  life  j  that  it  lives  60  years  be¬ 
fore  thofe  make  their  appearance  *,  but  that  Avhen  they 
begin  to  IhoAV  themfeh^es,  it  Avithers  aAVay  in  about  a 
month  afterAvards  j  that  is,  as  foon  as  it  has  ripened 
the  feed.  There  feems  to  be  fomething  of^  fdion  in 
the  account  of  many  other  particulars  relating  to  this 
tree  in  the  Uortus  Mctlcthcinciis  y  but  it  feems  certain, 
that  the  length  of  the  halks,  or  trunk,  mull  be  very 
great:  for,  in  the  gallery  of  Leyden,  there  is  pre- 
ferved  a  cane  of  it  28  feet  long  *,  and  another  not 
much  Ihorter  in  the  Aflimolean  mufeum  at  Oxford,  and 
which  is  more  than  eight  inches  in  diameter  :  yet  both 
■  thefe  appear  to  be  only  parts  of  the  Avhole  trunk,  they 
being  nearly  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other. 

NUBA,  a  race  of  black  Pagans,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sennaar,  of  Avhom  we  know  nothing  but  Avhat 
Ave  have  learned  from  Mr  Bruce.  That  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller  paffed  a  day  or  two  among  them,  in  his  Avay 
from  AbyflTinia  ^  and  he  tells  us,  that  they  are  all  f()l- 
diers  of  the  Mek  or  king  of  Sennaar,  cantoned  in  vil¬ 
lages,  Avhich  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  miles  fur- 
round  the  capital.  They  are  not  the  aborigines  of  that 
part  of  Africa  *,  but  “  are  either  purchafed  or  taken 
by  force  from  Fazuclo,  and  the  provinces  to  the  fouth 
upon  the  mountains  Dyre  and  Tegla.”  Though  the 
ilaves  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  mafter,  Mr  Bruce  re¬ 
prefen  ts  them  as  a  gentle,  honeft,  and  hofpitable  people  j 
and  he  fays  exprcfsly,  that  on  a  journey  he  had  feldom 
paffed  a  more  comfortable  night,  than  one  in  Avhich  he 
took  refuge  from  a  ftorm  in  a  village  of  thofe  Nuba. 
He  had  a  good  fupper,  and  a  clean  neat  hut  to  fieep  in, 
while  fome  of  the  Nuba  Avatehed  for  him  all  riight, 
and  took  care  of  his  beafis  and  his  baggage.  “  Having 
fettlements  and  provifions  given  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sennaar,  as  alfo  arms  put  into  their  hands, 
they  never  wifii  to  defert,  but  live  a  very  dome  flic 
and  fober  life,  and  are  a  much  gentlk  fort  of  negro 
than  their  mailers.”  (See  Sennaar).  Though  the 
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eilablifiied  religion  of  Sennaar  is  that  of  Mahomet,  the  I 

government  has  never  attempted  to  convert  the  Nuba,  '■“'v 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  number  of  Pagan  priells 
is  maintained  for  them  in  every  village,  Avho  have  fol- 
diers  in  pay  to  afiift  them  in  the  affairs  of  their  religion. 

This  is  a  very  fingular  inftance  of  toleration  among 
Mahometans,  and  Avhat  avc  fiiould  little  have  expelled 
from  fuch  barbarous  and  fanguinary  Avretches  as  thofe 
who  have  the  fupreme  poAver  in  Sennaar,  had  not  our 
obferving  traveller  informed  us,  that  thefe  men  them- 
felves  knoAV  almoft  nothing  of  the  religion  Avhich  they 
profefs,  and  are  in  their  hearts  rather  Pagans  than  Ma¬ 
hometans. 

The  idolatry  of  the  Nuba  is  deferibed  as  a  mixture 
of  Sabllfm  and  flatue  Avorlhip  :  but  Avhat  is  very  un¬ 
common,  their  Avorlhip  is  chiefly  paid  to  the^  moon, 
while  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  fun  either  rifing  or 
fetting,  advancing  to  the  meridian  or  reeeding  from  it. 

It  is  an  old  obfervatlon,  that  the  Avorfliip  of  every 
people  is  tin6lured  by  their  natural  dlfpofitions  5  and  thii 
IS  verified  in  the  Nuba.  “  That  their  worfliip  is  per¬ 
formed  Avlth  pleafure  and  fatisfaiffion,  is  obvious  (fays 
our  author)  every  night  that  the  moon  (bines.  Coming 
out  from  the  darknefs  of  their  huts,  they  fay  a  fcAV 
Avords  upon  feeing  her  brlghtnefs,  and  teftify  great 
joy,  by  motions  of  their  feet  and  hands,  at  the  firfl; 
appearance  of  the  new  moon.”  This  is  juft  Avhat  Ave 
ftiould  have  expe6led  from  their  gentlenefs  and  hofpi-, 
tality.  They  Avorflnp  likeAvife  a  tree  and  a  ftone  *,  but 
our  author  could  never  dlfcover  Avhat  tree  or  ftone  j  ‘ 

only  he  learned  that  neither  of  them  exifts  in  Sennaar. 
but  in  the  country  Avhere  the  Nuba  are  born.  Such  of 
them  as  are  natives  of  the  villages  Avhere  he  faw  them, 
become,  like  their  mafters,  nominal  Mahometans. — »  1 

Tlie  reft  pradlfe  the  idolatrous  Avorfhip  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  arp  much  under  the  influence  of  their  priefts, 
from  fear  rather  than  from  affe<5lion.  They  are  im¬ 
moderately  fond  of  fwine’s  flefli,  and  maintain  great  I 

herds  of  fmall  hogs,  marked  Avith  black  and  Avhite  fpots. 

FeAv  of  the  Nuba  advance  higher  than  to  be  foldiers 
and  officers  in  their  oAvn  corps  j  and  the  Mek  main-  j 

tains  about  12,000  of  them  near  Sennaar  to  keep  the 
Arabs  in  fubjedlon.  In  a  climate  fo  violent  as  that 
Avhich  they  inhabit,  there  is  very  little  need  of  fuel  5 
and  it  is  happy  for  them  that  fuch  is  the  cafe,  for  in  . 

the  Avhole  country  there  is  not  a  fingle  tree,  or  turf,  1 

or  any  thing  refembling  it.  They  do  not,  however, 

“  eat  their  meat  raAV  like  the  Abyffinians  *,  but  Avith  • 

the  ftalk  of  the  dora  or  millet,  and  the  dung  of  ca¬ 
mels,  they  make  ovens  under  ground,  in  Avhieh  they  f 

roaft  their  hogs  Avhole,  in  a  very  cleanly  manner,  keep-  L 

ing  their  (kins  on  till  they  are  perfeftly  baked.  I'hey  I 

have  neither  flint  nor  ftecl  Avith  Avhich  to  light  their  |i 

fire  at  firft  j  but  do  it  in  a  manner  ftill  more  expedi-  r 

tious,  by  means  of  tAVo  (ticks,  brought,  avc  art  led  to  | 

think,  from  Sennaar,  and  there  picked  out  of  *he  river  ] 

Avhen  flooded.  They  make  a  fmall  hole  in  one  of  thefe  ' 

(ticks,  and  point  the  other  :  then  laying  the  former  in  . 

a  horizontal  pofition,  they  apply  the  point  of  the  latter 
to  the  hole  *,  and,  turning  the  perpendicular  (tick  be- 
tAveen  their  hands,  as  Ave  do  a  chocolate  mill,  both  (ticks  | 

take  fire  and  flame  in  a  moment  •,  fo  perfe6tly  dry  and 
prepared  to  take  fire  is  every  thing  there  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth.” 
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Nubecula,  NUBECULA,  Little  Cloud,  in  Medicine^  a  term 
Nubia,  fometimes  ufed  for  a  difeafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  objedts 
appear  as  through  a  cloud  or  mifl. 

I'he  nubecula  feems  to  arife  from  certain  grofs  par¬ 
ticles  detained  in  the  pores  of  the  cornea,  or  fvvimming 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  intercepting  the  rays 
of  light. 

Nubecula,  or  Nuhes^  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  other- 
wife  called  albugo.  Sec  AlBUGO. 

Nubecula  is  ufed  likewife  for  a  matter  in  form  of  a 
cloud,  fufpended  in  urine. 

NUBIA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt,  on  the  call  by  the  Red  fea  and  part 
of  Abyflinia,  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  I'agua, 
Gaoga,  and  the  defert  of  Gerham.  The  river  Nile 
runs  through  it  5  on  the  banks  of  which,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  rivers,  it  is  pretty  fruitful,  but  in  other 
places  barren,  fandy,  and  in  want  of  water.  To  the 
weft  of  the  Nile  is  the  defert  of  Bahouda,  which  is  five 
days  journey  over,  being  the  ufual  road  from  Egypt  to 
Abyftinia.  Money  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  country  in  the 
way  of  trade,  it  being  all  carried  on  by  way  of  ex¬ 
change.  Their  bread  and  drink  is  made  of  a  fmall 
round  feed,  called  dora  or  feff^  which  is  very  ill  taft»-d. 
Their  hoiifes  have  mud  walls,  being  very  low,  and 
covered  with  reeds.  The  habit  of  the  better  fort  is  a 
veft  without  fteeves  3  and  they  have  no  coverings  for 
their  heads,  legs,  and  feet.  The  eommon  people  wrap 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  about  them,  and  the  children  go 
quite  naked.  They  are  a  ftupid  debauched  fort  of 
people,  having  neither  modefty,  civility,  nor  religion, 
though  they  profefs  to  be  Mahometans. — The  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  country  are  gold,  elephants  teeth,  civet, 
and  fandal  wood  3  and  they  fend  a  great  many  flaves  in¬ 
to  Egypt.  The  principal  towns  known  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans  arc  Dangola  and  Sennaar, 

It  is  famous  for  a  race  of  horfes  the  moft  powerful 
and  docile  in  the  world,  I'hefe  animals  arc  generally 
about  ftxtecn  hands  high  3  and  by  Mr  Bmcc,  who  has 
given  the  moft  fcientific  account  of  them,  they  are 
laid  to  be  the  breed  which  was  introduced  into  Nubia 
at 'the  Saracen  conqueft,  and  has  been  preferved  un- 
mlxed  to  this  day.  Our  author  reprefents  this  as  a 
much  nobler  animal  than  the  Arabian  horfe.  “  What 
^  Travels,  figure  (fays  he  the  Nubian  horfe  would  make  in 
vol.  IV.  b.  8.  point  of  fieetnefs  is  very  doubtful,  his  make  being  fo 
^  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Arabian  3  but  if 

beautiful  fymmetry  of  parts,  great  fizc  and  ftrength, 
the  moft  agile,  nervous,  and  elaftic  movements,  great 
endurance  of  fatigue,  docility  of  temper,  and  feeming 
attachment  to  men  beyond  that  of  any  other  domef- 
tic  animal,  can  promife  any  thing  for  a  ftallioii,  the 
Nubian  is  above  all  coniparifon  the  moft  eligible  in  the 
world.”  He  thinks,  and  juftly  thinks,  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  ftiould  at  leaft  be  made  to  import  them  into  this 
kingdom.  “  The  expenec  (he  fays)  would  not  be 
great,  though  there  might  be  fome  trouble  and  appli¬ 
cation  nceeffary  :  but  if  adroitly  managed,  there  would 
not  be  much  even  of  that.  The  Nubians  are  very  jea¬ 
lous  in  keeping  up  the  pedigree  of  their  horfes,  which 
are  black  or  white,  but  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter.”  Our  author  never  faw  the  colour  which 
wc  call  gray,  i.  e.  dappled  ;  but  he  has  feen  fome  bright 
bays,  and  fome  inclined  to  forrel.  All  noble  horfes 
in  Nubia  arc  faid  to  be  defeended  of  one  of  the  five 
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upon  which  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediate  fuccef-  Kubia^- 
fors,  Abu  Beer,  Omar,  Atmen,  and  Ali,  fled  from  Mec- 
ca  to  Medina  the  night  of  the  Hegira.  No  one  will , 
pay  much  regard  to  this  legendary  tale,  or  believe  that 
the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  this  breed  of  horfes  is  owing 
to  any  virtue  communicated  to  the  firft  of  them  by  the 
prophet  and  his  apoftles.  Mr  Bruce  accounts  for  their 
excellence  upon  rational  principles,  “  The  beft  horfes 
of  the  Arabian  breed  are  found  (he  fays)  in  the  tribe 
of  Mowelli  and  Annecy,  which  is  about  36°  north  la¬ 
titude.  Dangola,  which  is  in  20°  latitude,  feemed  to 
him  to  be  the  centre  of  excellence  for  this  noble  ani¬ 
mal.”  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  bounds  in  which  the 
horfe  is  in  greateft  perfection,  are  between  the  20th  and 
36th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  30  degrees  of, 
longitude  cait  from  Greenwich  and  the  banks  of  the. 
E’q>hrates.  L  to  the  effects  of  climate  we  add  the^ 
manner  of  feeding  the  Nubian  horfes,  we  fhall  perhaps  , 
have  the  tru'-'  caufe  of  their  fuperiority  over  all  others.’ 

“  They  are  kept  fat  upon  dora,  "and  fuffered  to  eat  no¬ 
thing  green  but  the  ftiort  roots  of  grafs  that  an  to  be 
found  by  the  lide  of  the  Nile,  after  the  fun  has  withered 
it.  This  is  dug  out  where  it  is  coi^ered  with  earih,  and 
apqjears  blanched,  and  laid  in  fmall  heaps  once  a-day  on 
the  ground  before  them.” 

NUBIAN  DESERT,  a  vaft  tra6f  of  barren  rocks  and 
burning  fands,  extending  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt 
to  Geon,  the  capital  of  Berber  in  Nubia.  As  Syene 
is  in  latitude  24®  o'  45"  north,  and  Geon  in  latitude 
17^57'  22",  the  length  of  this  defert  from  north  to 
fouth  is  6°  3'  23",  or  upwards  of  420  Engliftr  miles. 

Its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  precifely  afeertained.  Through  this  her-, 
rid  region,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  which  has  the 
breath  of  life,  muft  all  travellers  pafs  from  Sennaar  to 
Egypt  3  in  danger  every  moment  of  perifhing  by  thirft, 
being  overwhelmed  by  moving  columns  of  fand,  fuffo« 
cated  by  a  hot  and  poifoncus  wind,  or  cut  in  pieces 
by  troops  of  wandering  Arabs.  R'he  laft  European  of 
whom  we  have  heard  that  made  the  journey  and  lived 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  is  Mr  Bruce  3  and  the  perfon 
muft  have  neither  tafte  nor  fenfibility  who  can  read  un¬ 
moved  his  manly  narrative. 

No  Angle  traveller,  nor  even  a  caravan,  can  enter  with 
fafety  into  this  defert,  but  under  the  prote61ion  of  a  Hy- 
bear  3  whofc  title  and  office  are  thus  explained  by  Mr 
Bruce  :  “  A  Hybear  is  a  guide,  from  the  Arabic  word 
Hubbar^  which  ftgnifies  to  inform,  iiiftrudl,  or  direft, 
becaufe  they  are  ufed  to  do  this  office  to  the  caravams 
travelling  through  the  defert  in  all  dircdlions.  They 
are  men  of  great  confideration,  knowing  perfedlly  the 
fituation  and  properties  of  all  kinds  of  w^ter  to  be  met 
with  on  the  route,  the  diftance  of  ^vells,  whether  oc¬ 
cupied  by  enemies  or  not  3  and  if  fo,  the  way  to  avoid 
them  with  the  leaft  inconvenience.  It  is  alfo  neceflary 
that  they  Ihould  Enow  the  places  occupied  by  the  SL 
moom,  and  the  feafons  of  its  blowing  (fee  Simoom), 
as  well  as  thofe  occupied  by  moving  fands.” — Under 
the  condu6I  of  one  of  thefe  men,  Mr  Bruce,  with  .in*- 
finite  fortitude  and  addrefs,  paffed  through  the  defert  in 
the  year  1772,  furmounting  dangers  at  which  one  ftiud- 
ders  in  his  clofet.  Of  thefe,  the  following,  which  we 
ftiall  give  in  the  nervous  language  of  the  author,  may 
ferve  as  an  inftance. 

“  We  were  here  (at  a  place  called  IVeadi  al  Halbotib) 
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at  once  furprifed  and  terrified  by  a  fight  furely  one  of 
the  moft  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  vaft  ex- 
panfe  of  defert,  from  W.  and  to  NW.  of  us,  we  faw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand  at  different  di- 
flances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others 
flalking  on  with  a  majeftic  fiownels.  At  intervals  we 
thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very  few  minutes  to 
overw  m  us  j  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  adfually 
more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they  would  retreat  fo 
as  to  be  almoil  out  of  fight ;  their  tops  reaching  to  the 
very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  feparated  from  the 
bodies ;  and  thefe  once  disjoined,  difperfed  in  the  air, 
and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken 
in  the  middle  as  if  ftruck  with  a  large  cannon  fhot. 
About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with  confiderable 
fwiftnefs  upon  us,,  the  wind  being  very  ftrong  at  north. 
Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongfide  of  us  about  the  di- 
jftance  of  three  miles.  The  greateft  diameter  of  the 
largeft  appeared  to  me  at  that  dlftance  as  if  it  would 
meafure  lo  feet.  They  retired  from  us  with  a  wind 
at  SE.  leaving  an  imprefllon  upon  ray  mind  to  which 
I  can  give  no  name  j  though  furely  one  ingredient  in 
it  was  fear,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  wonder  and 
aftonifiiment.” 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  author  of  A  Phllofophlcal  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  affirms,  that  “  the  paffion  ralfed  by  the  fublime 
is  aftoniffiment,  and  that  aftonifiiment  is  that  Hate  of  the 
foul  in  which  all  its  motions  are  fiifpeiided  with  fome 
degree  of  horror,”  furely  a  more  fublime  fpe<5Iacle  was 
never  prefented  to  mortal  eyes,  than  that  which  was  on 
this  occafion  prefented  to  Mr  Bruce.  It  muft  have  been 
awfully  majeftic ;  but  fe^v,  we  believe,  would  choofe 
the  pleafure  of  contemplating  fuch  a  feene  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  at  the  hazard  of  that  dreadful  death  with  which 
at  every  moment  it  threatened  our  traveller  and  his  at¬ 
tendants.  He,  indeed,  had  firmnefs  of  mind  to  ftand 
ftill  and  admire  it  5  but  his  companions  fhrieked  out ; 
while  fome  of  them  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  others  that  it  was  hell  or  the  world  fet 
on  fire.  But  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  defert  and  the 
proper  way  of  paffing  it,  we  muft  refer  to  tlie  work  from 
which  this  ffiort  Iketch  is  taken*’. 

NUCLEUS,  in  general,  denotes  the  kernel  of  a  nut, 
or  even  any  feed  enclofed  within  a  hufk.  The  term 
nucleus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwife 
called  its  head. 

NUCTA,  a  dcAv,  which  falling  in  Egypt  about 
St  John’s  day,  is  by  the  fuperftitious  natives  of  the 
country  confidered  as  miraculous,  and  the  peculiar  gift 
of  that  faint.  Its  effefts  are  indeed  fo  beneficial,  that 
this  belief  is  little  furprifing  among  a  people  fo  totally 
ignorant  of  natural  caufes  as  the  modern  Egyptians,  for 
it  is  acknowledged,  by  the  moft  enlightened  travellers, 
to  ftop  the  plague,  and  announce  a  fpeedy  and  plentiful 
inundation  of  the  country,  Thefe  effeiEls  are  thus  ra¬ 
tionally  accounted  for  by  Mr  Bruce. 

“In  February  and  March,  the  fun  is  on  its  ap- 
poach  to  the  zenith  of  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and 
of  courfe  has  a  very  confiderable  influence  upon  the 
other.  The  Nile  having  now  fallen  low,  the  water  in 
<iertain  old  cifterns,  which,  though  they  ftill  exift,  are 
fuffered  to  accumulate  all  the  filth  of  the  river,  be¬ 
comes  putrid,  and  the  river  itElf  has  loft  all  its  finer 
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and  volatile  parts  by  the  continued  adion  of  a  vertical  *  Nudta 
fun  5  fo  that  inftead  of  being  fubjed  to  evaporation,  it  1) 
grows  daily  more  and  more  inclined  to  putrefadion, 

About  St  John’s  day  it  receives  a  plentiful  mixture 
of  the  freffi  and  fallen  rain  from  Ethiopia,  which  di¬ 
lutes  and  refreffies  the  hlmoft  corrupted  river,  and  the 
fun  near  at  hand  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  water, 
which  is  now  become  light  enough  to  be  exhaled,  though 
it  has  ftill  with  it  a  mixture  of  the  corrupted  fluid.  It 
is  in  February,  March,  or  April  only,  that  tiie  plague 
begins  in  Egypt.”  Our  philofophical  traveller  does  not 
believe  it  an  endemical  difeafe  5  but  affigns  very  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  thinking  that  it  comes  from  Conftan- 
tinople  with  merchandife  or  with  paflengers  at  the  very 
time  of  the  year  when  the  air,  by  the  long  abfence  of 
dews,  has  attained  a  degree  of  putridity  proper  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  In  this  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  the  infec¬ 
tion  continues  to  rage  till  the  period  of  St  John’s  day,, 
when  it  is  fuddenly  flopped  by  the  de%vs  occafioned  by 
a  refreffiing  mixture  of  rain  Avater,  which  is  poured 
into  the  Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  inundation. 

The  firft  and  moft  remarkable  fign  of  the  change  effed- 
ed  in  the  air,  is  the  fudden  flopping  of  the  plague. 

Every  perfon,  though  ffiut  up  from  fociety  for  months 
before,  buys,  fells,  and  communicates  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour  without  any  fort  of  apprehenfion  y  and  as  far  as 
our  author  could  learn  upon  fair  inquiry,  it  was  never 
known  that  one  fell  fick  of  the  plague  after  the  anni- 
verfary  of  St  John.  He  admits  that  fome  have  died 
of  it  after  that  period  j  but  of  them  the  difeafe  had' 
got  fuch  hold,  under  the  moft  putrid  influence  of  the 
air,  that  they  could  not  recover.  To  corroborate  this 
theory,  which  attributes  fo  much  to  the  benign  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  falling  dew,  he  obferves,  that  immediately 
after  St  Joint’s  day,  the  clothes  of  the  many  thoufands 
who  have  died  during  the  late  continuance  of  the  plague 
are  publicly  expofed  in  the  market  place  ;  and  that  all 
thele,  though  confifting  of  furs,  cotton,  filk,  and  woollen 
cloths,  which  are  the  fluffs  moft  retentive  of  infeftion, 
imbibing  the  moift  air  of  the  evening  and  the  morning, 
are  handled,  bought,  put  on  and  worn,  without  any  ap¬ 
prehenfion  of  danger,  and  without  a  Angle  accident  be¬ 
ing  known  to  have  happened  to  any  one  poffeffed  of  this 
happy  confidence. 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  thofe  parts 
of'  a'  human  figure  which  are  not  covered  with  any 
drapery  ;  01:  thofe  parts  where  the  carnation  appears. 

NULLITY,  in  Law,  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  null 
or  void  :  thus  there  is  a  nullity  of  marii  ige,  where  per- 
fons  marry  within  the  degrees,  or  wffiere  infants  marry 
without  confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

NUMA  PoMPiLius,  the  fourth  fon  of  Pompilius 
Pompo,  an  illuftrious  Sabine.  He  had  married  Tatia, 
the  daughter  of  King  Tatius,  and  together  with  her 
remained  in  his  native  country,  preferring  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of,  a  private  life  to  the  fplendour  of  a  court. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  w  ith  whom  he  had  lived 
thirteen  years,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy 
of  wifdom  *,  and,  leaving  the  city  of  Gures,  confined 
himfelf  to  the  country,  wandering  from  folitude,  to 
folitude,  in  fearch  only  of  thofe  woods  and  fountains 
which  religion  had  made  facred.  His  reclufe  life  gave- 
rife  to  the  fable,  wh'ch  was  very  early  received  among 
the  Sabines,  that  Nuvna  lived  in  familiarity  wfith  the 
nymph' Egeria.  Upon  the  death  of  Romulus,  both  ihe- 
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Nttrrta.  fenate  and  -people  ftrongly  folicited  him  to  be  their  king. 
— r— '  They  defpatched  Julius  Proculus  and  Valerius  Volefus^ 
two  fenators  of  diftinftion,  to  acquaint  Numa  with 
their  refolution,  and  make  him  an  offer  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  Sabine  philofopher  rejedled  at  firft  their 
propofal  *,  but  being  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  entreaties  of  the  deputies,  joined  with 
thofc  of  his  father  and  of  Martius  his  near  relation, 
he  yielded  ;  and  having  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods, 
fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  all  ranks 
of  people  with  loud  fhoutsof  joy.  Spurius  Vettius,  the 
interrex  for  the  day,  having  affemblcd  the  curiae,  he  was 
ele<Red  in  due  form,  and  the  eledlion  was  unanimoufly 
confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  popular  ;  and  he 
difmiffed  the  300  bodyguards  which  his  predecelfor  had 
kept  around  his  perfon,  and  obferved,  that  he  did  not 
diftruft  a  people  who  had  compelled  him  to  reign  over 
them.  He  was  not,  like  Romulus,  fond  of  war  and 
military  expeditions,  but  he  applied  himfelf  to  tame  the 
ferocity  of  his  fubjedls,  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  a 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  to  quell  their  diflenfions  by 
dividing  all  the  citizens  into  different  claflcs.  He  efta- 
blifhed  different  orders  of  priefts,  and  taught  the  Ro¬ 
mans  not  to  worfhip  the  Deity  by  images  j  and  from 
his  example  no  graven  or  painted  ftatues  appeared  in 
the  temples  or  fan6fuaries  of  Rome  for  the  fpace  of  160 
years.  He  encouraged  the  report  that  was  fpread  of 
his  paying  regular  vifits  to  the  nymph  Egeria,  and 
made  ufe  of  her  name  to  give  fan61ion  to  the  laws  and 
inflitutions  which  he  had  introduced.  He  eftablifhed 
the  college  of  the  veftals,  and  told  the  Romans  tliat 
the  fafety  of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  prefervation 
of  tlic  facred  ancifle  or  fhield,  which,  as  was  generally 
believed,  had  dropped  from  heaven.  He  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Janus,  which,  during  his  %vhole  reign,  remain¬ 
ed  fhut  as  a  mark  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  Rome. 
After  a  reign  of  42  years,  in  which  he  had  given  every 
offible  encouragement  to  the  ufeful  arts,  and  in  which 
e  had  cultivated  peace,  Numa  died  in  the  year  of 
Rome  82.  Not  only  the  Romans,  bqt  alfo  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  were  eager  to  pay  their  laft  offices  to 
a  monarch  whom  they  revered  for  his  abilities,  mode¬ 
ration,  and  humanity.  He  forbade  his  body  to  be  burnt 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  j  but  he  ordered 
it  to  be  buried  near  Mount  Janiculum,  with  many  of 
the  books  ^vhich  he  had  written.  Tliefe  books  were 
accidentally  found  by  one  of  the  Romans,  about  400 
years  after  his  death  ;  and  as  they  contained  nothing 
new  or  interefting,  but  merely  the  reafons  why  he  had 
made  innovations  in  the  form  of  wHjrftiip  and  In  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Romans,  they  Avere  burnt  by  order  of  the 
fenate.  He  left  behind  him  one  daughter  called  Pom- 
pilia,  who  married  Numa  Marcius,  and  became  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Ancus  Marcius  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 
Some  fay  that  he  had  alfo  four  fons  ;  but  this  opinion  is 
ill  founded.  The  principal  laws,  of  King  Numa,  men¬ 
tioned  by  different  authors,  arc,  l.  That  the  gods  ftmuld 
be  Avorftiipped  Avith  corn  and  a  faltcd  cake.  2.  That 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a  free  man,  fhould  be  held: 
as  a  parricide,  3.  That  no  harlot  fhould  touch  the 
altar  of  Juno  ;  and  if  flie  did,  that  fhe  fhould  facrifice 
a  ewe-lamb  to  that  goddefs,  Avith  diflievelled  hair.* 
4..  That  whoeAxr  removed  a  land^mark  fhould  be  put  to 


death.  5.  That  Avine  fliould  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  Numa 
pile.  Sic.  II 

NUMANTIA,  a  very  noble  city,  the  ornament  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  (Florus)  5  celebrated  for  the  long 
war  of  20  years  ^vhich  it  maintained  againft  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  bafenefs  and  injuftice  of  the  Romans  during  , 
this  Avar  Avere  truly  difgraceful  to  them,  and  altogether 
unAVorthy  of  a  great  and  poAverful  people.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  obtained  fome  advantages  over  the  Roman 
forces,  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  empowered  to  finifh 
the  Avar  and  to  fee  the  deftru6tion  of  Numantia.  He 
began  the  fiege,  Avith  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  Avas 
bravely  oppofed  by  the  befieged,  who  Avere  no  more 
than  4000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Both  armies  be¬ 
haved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the  courage  of  the 
Numantines  Avas  foon  changed  into  defpair  and  fury. 

Their  provifions  began  to  fail,  and  they  fed  upon  the 
flefh  of  their  horfes,  and  afterAvards  on  that  of  their 
dead  companions,  and  at  laft  they  Avere  obliged  to  draAV 
lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another.  The  melancholy 
fituation  of  their  affairs  obliged  them  to  furrender  to 
the  Roman  general.  Scipio  demanded  them  to  deliver 
themfelves  up  on  the  morroAv  5  they  refufed,  and  Avhen 
a  longer  time  had  been  granted  to  their  petitions,  they 
.  retired  and  fet  fire  to  their  hoirfes  and  deftroyed  them¬ 
felves,  fo  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  conqueror.  Some  hiftorians,  howeVer, 
deny  that ;  and  aftert,  that  a  number  of  Numantines 
delivered  themfelves  into  Scipio’s  hands,  and  that  50 
of  them  Avere  drawn  in  triumph  at  Rome,  and  the  reft 
fold  as  ftaves.  The  fall  of  Numantia  Avas  more  glorious 
than  that  of  Carthage  or  Corinth,  though  the  place 
was  much  inferior  to  them.  It  Avas  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  A.  U.  C.  629  j  and  the  conqueror  obtained  the 
furname  of  Numajiticiis. 

NUMBER,  an  aftemblage  of  feVeral  units,  or  things 
of  the  fame  kind.  See  Arithmetic,  and  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  N°  205 — 208. 

Number,  fays  Malcolm,  is  either  abftra<ft  or  appli¬ 
cate  :  Abftrafl,  Avhen  referred  to  things  in  general^ 
without  attending  to  their  particular  properties  ;  and 
applicate,  Avhen  confidered  as  the  number  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  things,  as  yards,  trees,  or  the  like. 

When  particular  things  are  mentioned,  there  Is  al¬ 
ways  fomething  more  confidered  than  barely  their 
numbers  ;  fo  that  Avliat  is  true  of  numbers  In  the  ab- 
ftrad,  or  Avhen  nothing  but  the  number  of  things  is 
confidered,  Avill  not  be  true  Avhen  the  queftlon  is  li¬ 
mited  to  particular  things  :  for  Inftance,  the  number  • 
two  is  lefs  than  three  ;  yet  two  yards  Is  a  greater 
quantity  than  three  inches  :  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
regard  muft  be  had  to  their  different  natures  as  Avell  as 
number,  whenever  things  of  a  different  fpecles  are 
confidered  ;  fnr  though  Ave  can  compare  the  number 
of  fuch  things  abftraftedly,  yet  Ave  cannot  compare 
them  in  any  applicate  fenfe.  And  this  difference  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  confidered;  becaufe  upon  it  the  true  fenfe,  . 
and  the  poflibility  or  impoffibility,  of  fome  queftions^  ^ 
depend. 

Number  is  unlimited  in  refpe(ft  of  increafe  ;  becaufe 
we  can  never  conceive  a  number  fo  great  but  ftill  there 
is  a  greater.  However,  in  refpeft  of  decreafe,  it  is  li¬ 
mited  *,  unity  being  the  firft  and  leaft  number,  beloAV 
which  therefore  it  cannot  defeend.  , 


Kinds 
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'^>fumber,  lK.inds  and  diJlmElions  of  NUMBERS,  Mathematleians, 

‘ ‘  V  confidenng  number  under  a  great  many  relations,  have 
1  eflabliflied  the  follo^ving  diftin6lions. 

Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  with  fraftions. 

Cardinal  numbers  are  thofe  which  cxprefs  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  units,  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  whereas  ordinal  num¬ 
bers  are  thofe  which  exprefs  order,  as  ift,  2d,  3d,  cxc. 

Compound  number,  one  divifible  by  fome  other  num¬ 
ber  befides  unity  j  as  I2,  which  is  divifible  by  2,  3,  4, 
and  6.  Numbers,  as  12  and  15,  which  have  iome  com¬ 
mon  meafiire  belides  unity,  are  faid  to  be  compound 
ti umbers  among  themfelves. 

Cubic  number  is  the  produ6l  of  a  fquare  number  by 
its  root :  fuch  is  27,  as  being  the  produft  of  the 
fquare  number  9  by  its  root  3.  All  cubic  numbers, 
whofe  root  is  lefs  than  6,  being  divided  by  6,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  root  itfelf  j  thus  27  -4-6  leaves  the  re¬ 
mainder  3,  its  root^  215,  the  cube  of  6,  being  di¬ 

vided  by  6,  leaves  no  remainder  *,  343,  the  cube  oi  7, 
leaves  a  remainder  i,  which  added  to  6,  is  the  cube 
root ;  and  512,  the  cube  of  8,  divided  by  6,  leaves  a 
remainder  2^  which  added  to  6,  is  the  cube  root. 
Hence  the  remainders  of  the  divifions  of  the  cubes 

above  216,  divided  by  6,  being  added  to  6,  always 

give  the  root  of  the  cube  (o  divided  till  that  remainder 
be  5,  and  confequently  1 1,  the  cube  root  of  the  number 
divided.  But  the  cubic  numbers  above  this  being 
divided  by  6,  there  remains  nothing,  the  cube  root  be¬ 
ing  T  2.  Thus  the  remainders  of  the  higher  cubes  are 
to  be  added  to  12  and  not  to  6,  till  you  come  to  18, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  divilion  mull  be  added  to  1 8  j 
and  fo  on  ad  vifinitmn. 

Determinate  number  is  that  referred  to  fome  given 
unite,  as  a  ternary  or  three  :  whereas  an  indeterminate 
one  is  that  referred  to  unity  in  general,  and  is  called 

quantity,  r  r  ^  1  r 

Homogeneal  numbers  are  thofe  referred  to  the  lame 

unit  j  as  thofe  referred  to  different  units  are  termed 

heterogeneal. 

Whole  numbers  are  other  wife  called  integers. 
Rational  number  is  one  commcnfurablc  with  unity  j 
as  a  number,  incommenfurable  with  unity,  is  termed 

irrational^  or  d  furd,  1  •  1, 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  rational  whole  number  is  that 
ivhereof  unity  is  an  aliquot  part  \  a  rational  broken 
number,  that  equal  to  feme  aliquot  part  of  unity ;  and  a 
rational  mixed  number,  that  confiding  of  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  and  a  broken  one.  .  •  1  i  • 

Even  number,  that  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  without  any  fraaion,  as  6,  12,  &.C.  The 
fum,  difference,  and  produft,  of  any  number  of  even 
numbers,  is  alway  an  even  number. 

An  evenly  even  number,  is  that  which  may  be  mea- 
fured,  or  divided,  without  any  remainder,  by  another 

even  number,  as  4  by  2.  ,  u 

An  unevenly  even  number,  when  a  number  may  be 
equally  divided  by  an  uneven  number,  as  20  by  5* 
Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an  even  number, 
at  leaft  by  unity,  or  which  cannot  be  divided  into  tAVO 
equal  parts,  as  3,  5,  &c. 

The  fum  or  difference  of  two  uneven  numbers  malces 
an  even  number  \  but  the  faftum  of  two  uneven  ones 
makes  an  uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  uneven  one  .  or  11 
l!ie  one  be  fubtrafted  from  the  other,  in  tbe  former 
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cafe  the  fum,  in  the  latter  the  difference,  is  an  uneven  Number, 
number  *,  but  the  fa61uin  of  an  even  and  uneven  num- 
ber  is  even. 

The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  uneven  numbers  is 
an  even  number  \  and  the  fum  of  any  uneven  number 
of  uneven  numbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

Primitive  or  prime  numbers  arc  thofe  divifible  only 
by  unity,  as  5,  7,  Stc.  And  prime  numbers  among 
themfelves,  are  thofe  which  have  no  common  meafure 
befides  unity,  as  I2  and  19.  ^ 

Perfe£l  number,  that  whofe  aliquot  parts  added  to¬ 
gether  make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  28  *,  the  aliquot 
parts  of  6  being  3,  2,  and  1,  "=.6  j  and  thofe  of  28,  be¬ 
ing  14,  7,  4,  2,  I,  =1:28. 

Imperfedt  numbers,  thofe  whofe  aliquot  parts  added 
together  make  either  more  or  lefs  tiian  the  whole. 

And  thefe  are  diffinguilhcd  into  abundant  and  defec¬ 
tive  :  an  inftance  in  the  former  cafe  is  12,  whofe  ali- 


make  16 


and  in  the  latter 
2,  and  I,  make 


quot  parts  6,  4,  3,  2,  I, 
cafe  16,  whole  aliquot  parts  8,  4, 
but  15. 

Plane  number,  tliat  arilmg  from  the  multiplication 
of  two  numbers,  as  6,  whicli  is  the  produ^i  of  3  by  2  5, 
and  thefe  numbers  arc.  called  ^.h&Jides  of  the  j) lane. 

Square  number  is  the  produd  of  afiy  number  multi¬ 
plied  by  itfelf  j  thus  4?  w  hich  is  the  facfuni  of  2  by  2, 
is  a  fquare  number. 

Even  fquare  number  added  to  its  root  makes  an  even 
number. 

Figurate  numbers,  are  fuch  as  reprefeiit  lome  geo¬ 
metrical  figure,  in  relation  to  w  hich  they  are  ahvays 
confidered  \  as  triangular,  pentagonal,  pyramidal,  &:c. 
numbers. 

Figurate  numbers  are  diflinguillied  into  orders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  place  in  the  fcale  of  their  generation, 
being  all  produced  one  from  another,  viz.  by  adding 
continually  the  terms  of  any  one,  the  fuceeflive  fums  are 
the  terms  of  the  next  order,  beginning  from  the  firfl: 
order  wdilch  is  that  of  equal  units  i,  i,  I,  i,  &^c,  y  then 
the  2d  order  eonfifis  of  the  fueccffive  fums  of  thofe  of 
the  iff  order,  forming  the  arithmetical  progrelTion  i. 


2,  3,  4,  &c.  ^  thofe  of  the  third  order  are  the  fucceffive 
fums  of  thofe  of  the  2d,  and  are  the  triangular  num¬ 
bers  I,  3,  6,  10,  15,  &c.  5  thofe  of  the  fourth  order  are 
the  fucceffive  fums  of  thofe  of  the  3d,  and  are  the  py¬ 
ramidal  numbers  ■  ‘  . . 

below  : 


,  4,  10,  20,  35,  &c.  j  and  fo  on  as 


Order, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Names, 

Equals, 

Arithmcticals, 

Triangulars, 

Pyramidals, 

2(J  Pyramidals, 
3d  Pyramidals, 
4th  Pyramidals, 


U 

2, 

3» 

4» 

5> 

6, 

7» 


Numbers, 
I,  I, 

4» 
10, 
20, 

35> 

5b, 


3j 

6, 

10, 

21 


h 

5: 

15 

35: 

7O: 

126, 


&c. 

Sec. 

&:c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&.C. 


28,  84,  210,  &c. 


The  above  are  all  confidered  as  difl'erent  forts  of  tri- 
angular  numbers,  being  formed  from  an  arithmetical  pro- 
o-reflion  whofe  comniim  difference  is  l.  But  if  that 
common  difference  be  2,  the  fueceffive  fums  will  be 
the  feries  of  fquare  numbers  :  if  it  be  3,^  the  feries  will 
be  pentagonal  numbers,  or  pentagons  j  if  it  be  4,  the 
feries  will  be  hexagonal  numbers,  or  hexagons  y  and  fo 
on.  Thus :  „  •  ,  -  ; 


o 
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mber. 


^  Arithmetieals, 

I  ft  SumSy  or 
Polygons, 

2d  Sumsy  or 
2d  Polygons, 

I?  2,  3,  4, 

I?  3?  5?  7? 

I,  4?  7?  IQ? 

I?  9?  i3> 

&.C. 

Tri.  I,  3,  6,  10 

Sqrs.  I,  4,  9?  16 

Pent.  I,  5,  12,  22 

Flex.  I,  6,  15,  28 

I,  4,  10,  20 
I?  5?  14?  3Q 
I,  6,  18,  40 
I,  7?  22,  50 

And  the  rcafon  of  the  names  triangles,  fquares,  pen¬ 
tagons,  hexagons,  &.c.  is,  that  thofe  numbers  may  be 
plaeed  in  the  form  of  thefe  regular  figures  or  polygons. 

But  the  figurate  numbers  of  any  order  may  alfo  be 
found  without  eompuling  thofe  of  the  prceeding  orders  j 
'vvhieh  is  done  by  taking  the  fueeeflive  products  of  as 
many  of  the  terms  of  the  arithmetieals,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
&.e.  in  their  natural  order,  as  there  are  units  in  the  num¬ 
ber  ^vhieh  denominates  the  order  of  figurates  required, 
and  dividing  thofe  products  always  by  the  firft  product  : 
thus,  the  triangular  numbers  are  found  by  dividing  the 
produfls  1x2,  2X3?  3X4?  4X5?  &c.  each  by  the 
I  ft  pr.  1x2  ?  the  firft  pyramids  by  dividing  the  pro* 
duas  1X2X3?  2x3X4?  3X4X5?  &c.  by  the  firft 
tX2X3*  And,  in  general,  the  figurate  numbers 
of  any  order  are  found  by  fubftituting  fueeeftively 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &e.  inftead  of  x  in  this  general  ex- 
,  AT-}- 1  .  x-\-  2  .  a:+3  .  &:e. 
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and  ufelefs  :  but  perhaps  they  judge  too  haftily  5  for*  Nurabef 
few  employments  are  more  innocent,  none  more  inge- 
nious,  nor,  to  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  them,  more  v 
amufing. 

Numbers  were  by  the  Jews,  as  Avell  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  exprelTed  by  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  :  henee  we  may  eoneeive  how  imperfea  and  limit¬ 
ed  their  arithmetie  was,  beeaufe  the  letters  eould  not  be 
arranged  in  a  feries,  or  in  different  lines,  conveniently 
enough  for  the  purpofes  of  ready  calculation.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  cypher,  or  arithmetical  figures,  which  we 
noiv  make  ufe  of,  has  given  us  a  very  gr^at  advantage 
over  the  ancients  in  this  refpe^l. 

Mankind,  we  may  rcafonably  fuppofe,  firft  reckoned 
by  their  fingers,  which  they  might  indeed  do  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways.  From  this  digital  arithmetic,  very  pro¬ 
bably,  is  owing  the  number  10,  which  conftitutes  the 
whole  fet  of  arithmetical  figures. 

The  letters  chiefly  employed  by  the  Romans  to  ex- 
prefs  numbers  were,  M,  for  1000  j  D,  for  500  ;  C, 
for  100  y  L,  for  50  ;  V,  for  five  5  X,  for  10  j  and  I, 
for  one,. — M,  probably  fignified  loco,  beeaufe  it  is  the 
initial  of  W//? ;  D  ftands  for  500,  beeaufe  it  is  climi- 
dimn  mille ;  C  fignifies  lOO,  as  being  the  firft  letter 
of  the  word  centum  ;  L  ftands  for  50,  beeaufe  it  is  the 
half  of  C,  having  formerly  been  wrote  thus  ^  ^  V  fig¬ 
nifies  5,  beeaufe  V  is  the  fifth  vowel  3  X  ftands  for 


preflion  - 


where  the  faflors 


2  .  3  .  4  ^  .  &C. 

in  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  fuppofed  to  be 
multiplied  together,  and  to  be  continued  till  the  num- 
])er  in  each  be  Icfs  by  i  than  that  which  expreffes  the 
order  of  the  figurates  required.  See  Maelaurin’s  Flux¬ 
ions,  art.  351,  in  the  notes  j  alfo  Slinpfon’s  Algebra, 
p.  213  ;  or  Malcolm’s  Arithmetic,  p.  396,  where  the 
fubjeft  of  figurates  is  treated  in  a  very  extenfive  and 
perfpicuous  manner.  Huttords  Mathematiccfl  DiBionanj, 

Polygonal  or  polygonous  numbers,  the  fums  of  arith¬ 
metical  progrefTions  beginning  with  unity  :  thefe,  where 
the  common  dlflference  is  i,  are  called  triangula?'  num¬ 
bers  ;  ^vhere  2,  fquare  numbers  ;  where  3,  pentagonal 
numbers  ;  w  here  4,  hexagoital  nmnbers  ;  where  5,  Jiepta- 
gonal  nufuhers^  &c. 

Pyramidal  numbers,  the  fums  of  polygonous  numbers, 
collc61ed  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  polygons  them- 
felvcs,  and  not  gathered  out  of  arithmetical  progrefTions, 
are  called pyramidal  numbers  ;  the  fums  of  the  firft 
pyramldals  are  called  fecond  pijramidalsy  &c. 

If  they  arife  out  of  triangular  numbers,  they  are  Called 
triangular  pyramidal  numbers  ;  if  out  of  pentagons, 
pentagonal  pyramidals. 

From  the  manner  of  fumming  up  polygonal  numbers, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  prime  pyramidal  numbers 

are  found,  viz.  i - ^ - —  e^Trefles  all 

the  prime  pyramldals. 

The  number  nine  has  a  very  curious  property,  its  pro- 
duds  always  compofing  either  9  or  fome  IclTer  produd 
of  it.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this,  with 


the  examples  from  Hume,  under  the  article  Nine  •, 
and  wm  need  not  repeat  them.  Did  our  limits  permit 
us,  we  could  inftance  in  a  variety  of  other  properties 
numbers  both  curious  and  furprifing.  Such  fpecula- 
tions  are  indeed  by  fome  men  confidered  as  trifling 


10,  beeaufe  it  contains  twice  in  a  double  form ; 

I  ftands  for  one,  beeaufe  It  is  the  firft  letter  of  initium, 
Thefe  however  are  fanciful  derivations.  See  Numerai^ 
Letters, 

The  Jewifli  cabbalifts,  the  Grecian  conjurors,  and  the 
Roman  augurs,  had  a  great  veneration  for  particular 
numbers,  and  the  refult  of  particular  combinations  of 
them.  Thus  three,  four,  fix,  feven,  nine,  ten,  are  full 
of  divine  myfteries,  and  of  great  efficacy. 

Golden  NUMBER,  See  CjHRONOLOGY,  N®  27. 

Numbers,  in  Poetry^  Oratory^  &c.  are  certain  mea- 
fures,  proportions,  or  cadences,  which  render  a  verfe,  pe¬ 
riod,  or  fling,  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Poetical  numbers  confift  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order,  quantities,  &c.  of  the  feet  and  fyllables,  which- 
make  the  piece  mufical  to  the  ear,  and  fit  for  finging, 
for  which  all  the  verfes  of  the  ancients  wmre  intended.. 
See  Poetry. — It  is  of  thefe  numbers  Virgil  fpeaks  in 
bis  ninth  Eclogue,  wdien  he  makes  Lycidas  fay,  Nu-^ 
meros  meminiy  Ji  verba  tenerem ;  meaning,  that  al¬ 
though  he  had  forgot  the  w  ords  of  the  verfes,  yet  he 
remembered  the  feet  and  meafure  of  which  they  were 
compofed. 

Rhetorical  or  profaic  numbers  are  a  fort  of  fimple  un- 
affecRed  harmony,  lefs  glaring  than  that  of  verfe,  but 
fuch  as  is  perceived  and  aflfeiRs  the  mind  with  pleafure/ 

The  numbers  are  that  by  which  the  ftyle  is  faid  to  be 
eafy,  free,  round,  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  are  things 
abfolutely  necelTary  in  all  writing,  and  even  in  all  fpcech. 
Hence  Arillotie,  Tully,  Q^uintilian,  &c.  lay  down  abun¬ 
dance  of  rules  as  to  the  beft  manner  of  intermixing  dac- 
tyles,  fpondees,  anapefts,  &c.  in  order  to  have  the  num¬ 
bers  perfciR.  The  fiihftance  of  wffiat  they  have  faid,  is 
reducible  to  what  folIow^s  :  i .  The  ftyle  becomes  nu¬ 
merous  by  the  alternate  difpofition  and  temperature  of 
long  and  fliort  fyllables,  fo  as  that  the  multitude  of  ftiort 
ones  neither  render  it  too  hafty,  nor.  that  of  long  oiiesi 

too 
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Number?,  too  flow  and  languid  :  forattlmes,  indeed,  long  and 
Numeral.^  fliort  fyllables  are  thrown  together  defigiiedly  without 
^  any  fuch  mixture,,  to  paint  tiie  flownefs  or  celerity  of 
any  thing  by  that  of  the  numbers  ;  as  in  tliefe  verfes  of 
Virgil : 

////  inter  fefi  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt ; 

and 

Radit  iter  liquidmn^  celeres  neque  comnovet  alas, 

2.  The  ftvle  becomes  numerous,  by  the  intermixing 
words  of  one,  two,  or  more  fyllables  j  whereas  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  monofyllables  renders  tlie  fiyle 
pitiful  and  grating.  3.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the 
numeroufnefs  of  a  period,  to  have  it  clofed  by4nagnifi- 
cent  and  well-founding  words.  4.  The  numbers  depend 
not  only  on  the  noblenefs  of  the  words  in  the  clofe,  but 
‘  of  thofe  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  period.  5.  I0  have 
the  period  flow  eafily  and  equally,  the  harfli  concur¬ 
rence  of  letters  and  wnrds  is  to  be  ftudioufly  avoided, 
particularly  the  frequent  meeting  of  rough  confonants  ; 
the  beginning  the  firfl:  fy liable  of  a  w^ord  with  the  laft 
of  the  preceding  •,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
letter  or  fyllable  ;  and  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  like  end¬ 
ing  words.  Laftly,  The  utmofl:  care  is  to  be  taken,  left, 
in  aiming  at  oratorial  numbers,  you  fhould  fall  into  poe¬ 
tical  ones  *,  and  inftead  of  profe,  write  verfe. 

Book  of  Numbers,  the  fourth  book  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  taking  its  denomination  from  its  numbering  the 
families  of  Ifrael. 

A  greater  part  of  this  book  is  hiftorical,  relating  to  fe- 
veral  remarkable  paffages  in  the  Ifraelites  march  through 
the  wildernefs.  It  contains  a  diftinifl;  relation  of  their 
feveral  movements  from  one  place  to  another,  or  their 
42  ftages  through  the  wildernefs,  and  many  other  things, 
^whereby  we  are  inftru(ft;ed  and  confirmed  in  fome  of  the 
weightieft  truths  that  have  immediate  reference  to  God 
and  his  providence  in  the  world. — But  the  greateft  part 
of  this  book  is  fpent  in  enumerating  thofe  laws  and 
ordinances,  whether  civil  or  ceremonial,  which  AVere 
given  by  God,  but  not  mentioned  before  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  books. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS,  thofe  letters  of  the  alphabet 
which  are  generally  ufed  for  figures  j  as  I,  one  j  V,  five  j 
X,  ten  *,  L,  fifty  j  C,  a  hundred  j  D,  five  hundred  J 
M,  a  thoufand,  8^:c. 

It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numerals  originally 
received  their  value.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  as  we  have 
obferved  in  the  end  of  the  article  NUMBER,^  that  the 
Romans  ufed  M  to  denote  1000,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft 
letter  of  mihe,  Avhieh  is  Latin  for  lOOO ;  and  C  to  ^- 
note  100,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter  of  centum^  Avhich 
is  Latin  for  100.  It  has  alfo  been  fuppofed,^  that  D, 
being  formed  by  dividing  the  old  IVI  in  the  middle,  Avas 
therefore  appointed  to  ftand  for  ^00,  that  is,  half  as 
much  as  the  M  ftood  for  Avhen  it  Avas  Avhole  •,  and  that 
L  being  half  a  C,  Avas,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ufed  to  de¬ 
nominate  50.  But  Avhat  reafon  is  there  to  fuppofe,  that 
1000  and  ICO  Avere  the  numbers  which  letters  Avere  firft 
ufed  to  exprefs  ?  And  Avhat  reafon  can  be  afligned  Avhy 
D,  the  firft  letter  in  the  Latin  word  decern,  ten,  fhould 
not  rather  have  been  chofen  to  ftand  for  that  number, 
than  for  500,  becaufe  it  had  a  rude  refemblance  to  half 
an  M  ? — But  if  thefe  queftions  could  be  fatisfadlorily 
anfAvered,  there  are  other  numeral  letters  Avhich  have 
never  yet  been  accounted  for  at  all.  Thefe  confid ora¬ 


tions  render  it  probable  that  the  Romans,  did  not,  in  Numeral, 
their  original  intention,  ufe  letters  to  exprefs  numbers 
at  all  ;  the  moft  natural  ac'count  of  the  matter  feems  to 
be  this  : 

The  Romans  probably  put  down  a  Angle  ftroke,  I, 
for  one,  as  is  ftill  the  practice  of  thofe  Avho  fcore  on  a 
'  flate  or  Avith  chalk  :  this  ftroke,  I,  they  doubled,  trebled, 
and  quadrupled,  to  exprefs  2,  3,  and  4  :  thus,  II.  111. 

II II.  So  far  they  could  eafily  number  the  ftrokes  Avitli 
a  glance  of  the  eye.  But  they  prefently  found,  that  if 
more  Avere  added,  it  would  foon  be  neceflhry  to  tell 
the  ftrokes  one  by  one  :  for  this  reafon,  then,  ay  hen  they 
came  to  5,  they  exprefled  it  by  joining  tAvo  ftrokes  to¬ 
gether  in  an  acute  angle  thus,  V  ;  Avhich  Avill  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  probable,  if  it  be  coiifidered  that  the 
progreflion  of  the  Roman  numbers  is  from  5  to  5, 
i.  e.  from  the  fingers  on  one  hand  to  the  fingers  on  the 
other. — Ovid  has  touched  upon  the  original  of  this  in 
his  Fafornm,  lib.  iii.  and  Vitrmius  has  made  the  fame 
remark. 

After  they  had  made  this  acute  angle  V.  for  five, 
they  added  the  Angle  ftrokes  to  it  to  the  number  of  4, 
thus,  VI.  VII.  VIII.  VIIII.  and  then  as  the  ftrokes 
could  not  be  further  multiplied  Avithout  confufion,  they 
doubled  their  acute  angle  by  prolonging  the  two  lines 
beyond  their  interfeftion  thus,  X,  to  denote  tAVo  fives, 
or  ten.  After  this  they  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadru¬ 
pled,  this  double  acute  angle  thus,  XX.  XXX.  XXXX. 
they  then,  for  the  fame  reafon  which  induced  them  firft 
to  make  a  Angle  and  then  to  double  it,  joined  tAvo  Angle 
ftrokes  in  another  form,  and  inftead  of  an  acute  angle, 
made  a  right  angle  L,  to  denote  fifty.  When  this  50 
Avas  doubled,  they  then  doubled  the  right  angle  thus  E, 
to  denote  loo,  and  having  numbered  this  double  right 
angle  four  times,  thus  EE  EEE  EEEE  ;  when  they  came 
to  the  fifth  number,  as  before,  they  reverted  it,  and  put 
a  Angle  ftroke  before  it  thus  it,  to  denote  500  ;  and 
Avhen  this  500  Avas  doubled,  then  they  alfo  doubled  their 
double  right  angle,  fetting  two  double  right  angles  op-  ' 

pofite  to  each  other,  Avith  a  Angle  ftroke  betAveen  them, 
thus  ria  to  denote  1000  :  Avhen  this  note  for  1000  had 
been  four  times  repeated,  then  they  put  doAvn  133  for 
5000,  EEI33  for,  10,000,  and  1333  for  50,000,  and 
EEEi333for  100,000,  l3333for500,oooand  EEEE13333 
for  one  million. 

That  the  Romans  did  not  originally  Avrite  M  for 
1000,  and  C  for  lOO,  but  fquare  cliarafters,  as  they  are 
Avritten  above,  Ave  are  exprefsly  informed  by  Paulus 
Manutius  \  but  the  corners  of  the  angles  being  cut  off 
by  the  tranferibers  for  defpatch,  thefe  figures  Avere  gra¬ 
dually  brought  into  Avhat  are  noAV  numeral  letters. — 

When  the  corners  of  E13  Avere  made  round,  it  ftood 
thus  ciD,  Avhich  is  fo  near  the  Gothic  that  it  foon 
deviated  into  that  letter  ;  fo  I3  having  the  corner  made 
round,  it  ftood  thus  lo,  and  then  eafily  deviated  into  D. 

L  alfo  became  a  plain  C  by  the  fame  means  •,  the  Angle 
reftangle  Avhich  denoted  50,  Avas,  without  alteration,  a 
capital  L  ;  the  double  acute  angle  Avas  an  X  ;  the  fingle 
acute  angle  a  V  confonant ;  and  a  plain  fingle  ftroke,  the 
letter  I  *,  and  thus  thefe  feven  letters,  M,  D,  C,  L,  X, 

V,  I,  became  numerals. 

Numeral  CkaraBers  of  the  Arabs,  are  thofe  figures 
Avhich  are  noAv  ufed  in  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
in  every  nation  in  Europe.  We  have  elfeAvhere  fhoAAUi 
that  the  Arabs  derived  the  ufe  of  them  moft  probably 

from 
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Kiimcral  froni  India,  (See  Arithmetic,  N°  5.) 

ll .  however,  though  very  generally  received,  has  been  eon- 
Numencal.  fome  ingenuity.  A  writer  in  the  Gentle- 

man’s  Magazine,  at  a  period  when  that  mifeellany  was 
in  its  higheft  reputation,  thus  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  Arabs  derived  their  notations  from  the  Greeks.  I 
maintain  (fays  he)  that  tlie  Indians  reeeived  their  nu¬ 
meral  characters  from  the  Arabians,  and  the  Arabians 
from  the  Greeks,  as  from  them  they  derived  all  their 
learning,  whieh  in  fomc  tilings  they  improved,  but  for 
the  moil  part  have  altered.  The  numerical  figures  which 
they  received  from  the  Greeks  are  proofs  of  this  altera¬ 
tion  j  which  is  fo  great,  that  without  particular  atten¬ 
tion  one  can  fcarce  difeover  in  them  the  veftiges  of  their 
origin.  But  when  we  compare  them  carefully  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  we  find  in  tliem  manifefl  traces  of  the 
Greek  figures.  Hie  Greek  numerical  figures  were  no 
other  than  the  letters  of  their  alpliabet.  A  fmall  ilroke 
was  the  mark  of  unity.  The  B,  being  abridged  of  its 
two  extremities,  produced  tlic  2.  If  you  incline  the  y  a 
little  on  its  left  fide,  and  cut  off  its  foot,  and  make  the 
left  horn  remnd  towards  the  left  fide,  you  will  produce  a 
3  ^  the  A  makes  the  4,  by  raifing  the  right  leg  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  and  lengthening  it  a  little  below  the  bafe,  and 
lengthening  the  bafe  on  the  left  fide.  The  s  forms  the 
5,  by  turning  the  lowefl  femiclrcle  towards  the  riglit, 
which  before  was  turned  towards  the  left  fide.  The 
number  5  forms  the  6  by  having  is  head  taken  off,  and 
its  body  rounded.  Z,  by  taking  away  the  bafe,  makes 
the  7.  If  we  make  the  top  and  bottom  ^f  H  round, 
we  lhall  form  an  8.  The  $  is  the  9  with  very  little  al¬ 
teration.  The  cypher  o  was  only  a  point,  to  which  one 
of  the  figures  was  added  to  make  it  (land  for  ten  times 
as  much.  It  was  neeeflary  to  mark  this  point  very  flrong- 
ly  y  and  in  order  to  form  it  better,  a  circle  was  made, 
which  was  filled  up  in  the  middle ;  but  that  circum- 
flancc  was  afterwards  negleCled.  Theophanes,  an  hiilc- 
rian  of  Conllantinoplc,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
fays  exprefsly,  that  the  Arabians  retained  the  Greek  fi¬ 
gures,  having  no  charaClcrs  In  their  language  to  repre- 
fent  all  the  numbers.  'I'lie  Greeks  obferved  in  th^ir 
numbers  the  decuple  progreflion,  which  the  Arabians 
have  retained.  Certain  chara61ers  are  found  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  which  are  not  ufed  in  reading,  but  on¬ 
ly  in  calculation,  and  for  this  reafon  they  are  flyled 
EpifetneSy  that  is  to  fay,  notes y  marks y  In  order  to  diftin- 
guilh  them  from  letters.  The  number  6  derives  its  form 
from  one  of  thefe  epifeines,  which  was  called  t7rtc-r\p.6v  ^otv. 
This  cpifemc  forms  the  letter  F  among  the  iFlolians  and 
among  the  Latins.  This  was  called  the  Digamma y  fo 
llyled  from  its  figure,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  V 
placed  upon  another. 

i  That  this  reafoning  is  plaufible  wdll  hardly  be  que- 

I  ftioned  *,  but  whether  it  be  conclufive  our  readers  muft 

I  determine.  It  has  not  convinced  ourfelves  ;  but  through 

the  w’hole  of  this  work  we  wilk  to  flatc  candidly  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  held  on  every  fubje6l  of  curiofity  and 
ufcfuhiefi. 

NUMERATION,  or  Notation,  in  Arithmetic y  the 
art  of  exprefiing  in  chara(5lers  any  number  propofed  in 
words,  or  of  exprefling  in  words  any  number  propofed 
in  characters.  See  Arithmetic,  N®  7. 

NUMERICAL,  Numerous,  or  Numeraly  fbmething 
belonging  to  numbers  j  as  numerical  algebra  is  that 
which  makes  ufc  of  numbers,  inflead  of  letters  of  the 
VoL.  XV.  Part  1. 
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This  opinion,  alphabet.— Alfo  numerical  difference  is  that  by  w  hich  Numevical 


Nuinidia. 


one  man  is  diflingullhed  from  another.  Hence  a  thing 
is  fald  to  be  numerically  the  fame,  when  it  is  fo  in  the 
ftrIcReft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

NUMIDA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order 
of  gallince.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  feaj  on  the  fouth 
by  Gaetulia,  or  part  of  Libya  Interior  j  on  tlie  weft  by 
the  Mulucha,  a  river  which  feparated  it  from  Maurita¬ 
nia  y  and  on  tlie  eaft  by  the  Tufea,  another  river  w  hich  - 
bounded  it  in  common  willi  Africa  Propeia.  Dr  S]ia\v 
has  rendered  it  probable,  that  the  river  which  formerly 
w  ent  under  llie  denominations  of  Malvtiy  Malvanuy  /Uiv- 
iuchiiy  and  Moloch athy  is  the  fame  with  that  now^  called 
Mullooiah  by  the  Algerines*,  in  which  cafe,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Numidia  muft  have  extended  upwards  of  500 
miles  in  leiigtli :  its  breadth,  how'eve  r,  cannot  be  fo  w^ll 
afeertained^  but  fuppofingit  to  have  been  the  fame  witli 
that  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  the  narrow- 
ell  part  it  muft  liave  been  at  leaft  40  miles  broad,  and 
In  the  wideil  upwards  of  100.  *  t 

This  country  included  two  diflri^ls  *,  one  Inhabited 
by  the  MaJJifliy  and  the  other  by  the  MaJJa'fijii;  the  lat-- 
ter  being  alfo  called  in  after  limes,  Mauritania  Ccefari^ 
enjisy  and  the  former  Numidia  Propria,  l"he  country 
of  the  Maffyli,  or,  as  foine  call  it,  Terra  Metagonitis y 
was  feparated  from  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage  by 
its  eaftern  boundary  the  river  Tufea,  and  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Maffmfyli,  or  Mauritania  Carfarit'nfis,  by  the 
river  Ampfaga.  It  feems  to  conefpond  v^ith  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Conftantina  lying  betw'cen  the  Zaino 
and  the  Wed  al  Kibcer,  w;hieh  Is  above  130  miles  long, 
and  more  ’'>an  100  broad.  The  fea  coaft  of  tins  pro¬ 
vince  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous  and  rocky,  an- 
fwering  to  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  Abulfeda,  viz. 

El  Edwaciy  the  high  or  lofty.  It  is  far  from  being  equal 
In  extent  to  the  ancient  country  of  the  Maflbefyli,  which, 

Strabo  informs  us,  was  yet  inferior  to  the  country  of  tlie 
IMaffyli.  Its  capital  w^as  Cirta,  a  place  of  very.conft- 
derablc  note  among  the  ancients.  ^ 

The  moft  celebrated  antiquarians  agree,  that  the  tra'6l,  Peopled  by 
extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  lake  Trito-^^^ 
nis,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  the  defendants  of  Miz- 
raim,  and  that  the  pofterity  of  his  brother  Put,  or 
Phut,  fpread  thcmfelves  all  over  the  country  betW'Ccii 
that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  To  this  notion  He¬ 
rodotus  gives  great  countenance  :  for  he  tells  u^',  that 
the  Libyan  Nomades,  whofe  territories  to  the  w^eft 
were  bounded  by  the  Triton,  agreed  in  their  cuftoms 
and  manners  with  the  Egyptians  *y  but  that  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  differed 
in  almoft  all  points  from  them.  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
city  called  Putea  near  Adrametum  *,  and  Pliny,  a  river 
of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  known  by  the  name  of  Fiity 
or  Phut ;  and  the  diftrltft  adjacent  to  this  river  w*as  cal¬ 
led  Regio  Phutenfisy  wdiich  plainly  alludes  to  the  name 
of  Phut,  That  word  fignifies  fcatteredy  or  difperfedy 
wdiich  very  well  agrees  wdth  what  Mela  and  Strabo  re¬ 
late  of  the  ancient  Nuinidlans  j  fo  that  we  may,  without 
any  fcruple,  admit  the  aborigines  of  this  country  to  have 
been  the  defendants  of  Phut.  ^ 

The  hiftory  of  Numidia,  during  many  of  the  early  Great  pr-rt 
ages,  is  buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  probable,  however,  of  the  hl- 
that  as  the  Phoenicians  w'cre  mafters  of  a  great  part  of 
M  ^ 
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Numidia#  the  country,  tliefe'tranfadions  had  been  recorded,  and 
generally  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  King  Jarbas 
probably  reigned  here  as  well  a:^  in  Africa  Propria,  if 
not  in  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  Libya,  when  Di¬ 
do  began  to  build  Eyrfa.  It  appears  from  Juiiin,  that 
about  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  people  of  this  country 
'  were  called  both  Africans  or  Libyans  and  Numidians, 
Jurtin  likewife  intimates,  that  about  this  time  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  vanquiflied  both  the  Moors  or  Mauritanians 
and  the  Nuniidians  *,  in  confequenee  of  which  they  were 
excufed  from  paying  the  tribute  which  had  hitherto  been 
demanded  of  them. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  Afri¬ 
can  troops  carried  on  a  bloody  conteh  againfl  their  ma¬ 
ilers  the  Carthaginians ;  and  the  moll  a6live  in  this  re¬ 
bellion,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  w^ere  a  part  of 
the  Numidian  nation  named  Micatamans,  This  fo  in- 
cenfed  the  Carthaginians,  that  after  Hamilcar  had  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners  all  the  mercenaries,  he  font  a 
large  detachment  to  ravage  the  country  of  thofe  Numi- 
dians.  The  commandant  of  that  detachment  executed 
his  orders  with  the  utmoll  cruelty,  plundering  the  di- 
Ilri£l  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  crucifying  all  the  prifo- 
ners  without  diflin6lion  that  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
filled  the  reft  with  fuch  indignation  and  refentment, 
that  both  they  and  their  pofterity  ever  afterwards  bore 
^  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Hlftory  of  In  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Syphax  king 
Syphax  and  of  the  Mafllefyli  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
MafinilTa,  j^ans,  and  gave  the  Carthaginians  a  confiderable  defeat. 

This  induced  Gala,  king  of  the  Maffyli,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  confequenee  of  which 
his  fon  Mafiniflfa  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  give  Svphax  battle.  The  conteft  ended  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mafiniffa  j  30,000  of  the  MalTaefyli  were  put 
to  the  fword,and  Syphax  driven  into  Mauritania ;  and  the 
like  bad  fuccefs  attended  Syphax  in  another  engagement, 
where  his  troops  were  entirely  defeated  and  difperfed. 

Gala  dying  whilft  his  fon  Mafiniffa  was  a6ling  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  troops  fent  to  the  aftiftance  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  his  brother  Defalces,  according 
to  the  eftabliftied  rules  of  fueceftion  in  Numidia,  took 
poffcflion  of  the  Maffylian  throne.  That  prince  dying 
foon  after  his  fucceflion,  Capufa.his  eldeft  fon  fucceeded 
him.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  high  dignity  ;  for 
one  Mezetulus,  a  perfon  of  the  royal  blood,  but  an  ene¬ 
my  to  the  family  of  Gala,  found  means  to  excite  a  grea-t 
part  of  his  fubje6ls  to  revolt.  A  battle  foon  took  place 
between  him  and  Capufa  ;  in  wdiieh  the  latter  was  flain 
‘  with  many  of  the  nobility,  and  his  army  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  But  though  Mezetulus  thus  became  poffeffed 
of  the  fovereignty,  he  did  not  think  -proper  to  affume 
the  title  of  hing^  but  ftyled  himfelf  guardian  to  Lacu- 
maces,  the  furviving  fon  of  Defalces,  whom  he  graced 
wdth  the  royal  title.  To  fupport  himfelf  in  his  ufurpa- 
tion,  he  married  the  dowager  of  Defalces,  who  was 
Hannibal’s  niece,  and  confequently  of  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  family  in  Carthage.  In  order  to  attain  the  fame 
end,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Syphax,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  him.  In  the  mean  time  Mafinifla,  re¬ 
ceiving  advice  of  his  uncle’s  death,  of  his  coufin’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  of  Mczetulus’s  ufurpation,  immediately  paffed 
over  to  Africa,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Bocchar  king 
of  Mauritania  to  follcit  fuccours.  Bocchar,  fenfible  of 
the  great  injuftice  done  Mafiniffa,  gave  him  a  body  of 
4000  Moors  to  efcort  him  to  his  dominions.  His  fub- 
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je6ls,  having  been  apprifed  of  his  approach,  joined  him  Nomidia. 
upon  the  frontiers  with  a  party  of  500  men.  The'““*'"‘W~-^ 
Moors,  in  purfuance  of  their  orders,  returned  home,  as 
foon  as  Mafinifla  reached  the  confines  of  his  kingdom. 

Notwith handing  which,  and  the  fm all  body  that  decla¬ 
red  for  him  having  accidentally  met  Lacumaccs  at 
Thapfus  with  an  efcort  going  to  implore  Syphax ’s  afliit-  • 
ance,  he  drove  him  into  the  town,  which  he  carried  by 
affault  after  a  faint  refiftance.  However,  Lacumaccs, 

^vith  many  of  his  men,  found  means  to  efcape  to  Sy¬ 
phax,  The  fame  of  this  exploit  gained  Mafinifla  great 
credit,  infomuch  that  the  Nuniidians  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts,  and  amongft  the  reft,  many  of  his  father 
Gala’s  veterans,  w^ho  preifed  him  to  make  a  fpeedy  and 
vigorous  pulh  for  his  hereditary  dominions.  Laeuma- 
ces  having  joined  Mezetulus  with  a  reinforcement  of 
Maffgefylians,  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  Syphax  to 
fend  to  the  affiftance  of  his  ally,  the  ufinper  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  offer  Mafiniffa  bat¬ 
tle  *,  which  that  prince,  though  much  inferior  In  num¬ 
bers,  did  not  decline.  Hereupon  an  engagement  en- 
fued  5  which  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  numbers 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Lacumaccs.  The  immediate 
confequenee  of  this  vi£lory  of  Mafiniffa  was  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  poffeflTion  of  his  kingdom  ;  Mezetulus  and 
'  Lacumaccs,  with  a  few  that  attended  them,  flying  into 
the  territories  of  Carthage.  However,  being  apprehen- 
five  that  he  ftiould  be  obliged  to  fuftain  a  war  againft 
Syphax,  he  offered  to  treat  Lacumaccs  w  ith  as  many 
marks  of  diftindlion  as  his  father  Gala  had  Defalces, 
provided  that  prince  would  put  himfelf  under  his  pro- 
teflion.  He  alfo  promifed  Mezetulus  pardon,  and  a  re- 
ftitution  of  all  the  effects  forfeited  by  his  treafonable 
condud,  if  he  wnmld  make  his  fubmiffion  to  him.  Both 
of  them  readily  complied  with  the  propofal,  and  imme¬ 
diately  returned  home  ;  fo  that  the  tranquillity  and  rc- 
pofe  of  Numidia  would  have  been  fettled  upon  a  folid 
and  lafting  foundation,  had  not  this  been  prevented  by 
Afdrubal,  "who  was  then  at  Sypliax’s  court.  He  infi- 
nuated  to  that  prince,  who  was  difpofed  to  live  amica¬ 
bly  wdth  his  neighbours,  “  That  he  was  greatly  mifta-  | 

ken,  if  he  imagined  Mafiniffa  would  be  fatisfied  with  his  ' 

hereditary  dominions.  That  he  was  a  prince  of  much 
greater  capacity  and  ambition,  than  either  his  father 
Gala,  his  uncle  Defalces,  or  any  of  his  family.  'J'hat 
he  had  difeovered  in  Spain  marks  of  a  moft  rare  and 
uncommon  merit.  And  that,  in  fine,  unlefs  his  rlfing 
flame  was  extinguiflied  before  it  came  to  too  great  a 
head,  both  the  Mafllefylian  and  Carthaginian  Hates 
would  be  infallibly  confumed  by  it.”  Syphax,  alarmed 
by  thefe  fuggeftions,  advanced  with  a  numerous  body  j 

of  forces  into  a  diftridl  which  had  long  been  in  difpute  1 

between  him  and  Gala,  but  was  then  in  poffelTion  of 
Mafinifla.  This  brought  on  a  general  adlion  betw^een 
thefe  two  princes ;  wherein  the  latter  'was  totally  de¬ 
feated,  Ills' army  difperfed,  and  he  himfelf  obliged  to  fly 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Balbus,  attended  only  by  a  few  of 
his  horfe.  Such  a  declfive' battle  at  the  prefent  juntRure, 
before  Mafiniffa  was  fixed  in  his  throne,  could  not  but 
put  Syphax  into  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Maf- 
fyli.  Mafinifla  in  the  mean  time  made  no6lurnal  incur- 
fions  from  his  poll  upon  Mount  Balbus,  and  plundered 
all  the  adjacent  country,  particularly  that  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory  contiguous  to  Numidia.  This 
diilri6l  he  not  only  thoroughly  pillaged,  but  likewife 
laid  wafte  with  fire  and  Avord,  carrying  off  from  thence 
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Kumidia.  an  inimenfe  booty,  wbich  was  bought  by  fome  mer- 
chants,  who  had  put  into  one  of  the  Carthaginian  ports 
for  that  purpofe.  In  fine,  he  did  the  Carthaginians  more 
damage,  not  only  by  committing  fucli  dreadful  devalla- 
tions,  but  by  malTacring  and  carrying  into  gaptivity  vail 
numbers  of  their  fubjeds  on  this  occafion,  than  they 
could  have  fuftained  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  one  cam¬ 
paign  of  a  regular  war.  Syphax,  at  the  prefiing  and 
reiterated  inllances  of  the  Carthaginians,  fent  Bocchar, 
one  of  his  moil  a6live  commanders,  with  a  detachment 
of  4000  foot,  and  2000  horfe,  to  reduce  this  pellilent 
gang  of  robbers,  promifing  him  a  great  reward  if  he 
could  bring  Mafinifla  either  alive  or  dead.  Bocchar, 
watching  an  opportunity,  furprifed  the  Maflylians,  as 
they  were  llraggling  about  the  country  without  any  or¬ 
der  or  difeipline  ;  fo  that  he  took  many  prifoners,  dif- 
perfed  the  rell,  and  purfued  PvlalinilTa  himfelf,  with  a 
few  of  his  men,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he 
had  before  taken  pod.  Confidering  the  expedition  as 
ended,  he  not  only  fent  many  head  of  cattle,  and  the 
other  booty  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  Syphax, 
but  likewife  all  the  force,  except  500  foot  and  200 
horfe.  With  this  detachment  he  drove  MafinilTa  from 
the  fumniit  of  the  hill,  and  purfued  him  through  fcveral 
narrow  pafles  and  defiles,  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Clupea. 
Here  he  fo  furrounded  him,  that  all  the  Maflylians,  ex¬ 
cept  four,  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  Malinifla  himfelf, 
after  having  receiv'ed  a  dangerous  wound,  efcaped  with 
the  ntmoft  difficulty.  As  this  Avas  effe6led  by  eroding 
a  rapid  river,  in  Avhich  attempt  two  of  his  four  attend¬ 
ants  perillied  in  the  fight  of  the  detachment  that  pur¬ 
fued  him,  it  ATas  rumoured  all  over  Africa,  that  Mafi- 
iiifia  alfo  Avas  droAvned  *,  Avhich  gave  inexpreflible  plea- 
fure  to  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians.  For  fome  time 
he  lived  unclifeovered  in  a  cave,  Avhere  he  Avas  fiipported 
by  the  robberies  of  the  two  horfemen  that  had  made 
their  cfcape  Avith  him.  But  having  cured  his  Avound  by 
the  application  of  fome  medicinal  herbs,  he  boldly  be¬ 
gan  to  advance  toAvards  his  OAvn  frontiers,  giving  out 
publicly  that  he  intended  once  more  to  take  pofleffion 
of  his  kingdom.  In  his  march  he  Avas  joined  by  about 
40  horfe,  and,  foon  after  his  arrival  amongfl  the  Maflyli, 
fo  many  people  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  out 
of  them  he  formed  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  4000 
horfe.  With  thefe  forces,  he  not  only  reinflated  him¬ 
felf  in  the  pofl'effion  of  his  dominions,  but  likcAvife  laid 
Avafle  the  borders  of  the  Maflfaefyli.  This  fo  irritated 
Syphax',  that  he  immediately  aflfembled  a  body  of  troops, 
and  encamped  very  commodioufly  upon  a  ridge  of 
mountains  betAveen  Cirta  and  Hippo.  His  army  he 
commanded  in  perfon  ;  and  detached  his  fon  Vermina, 

•  Avith  a  confiderable  force,  to  take  a  compafs,  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  rear.  In  purfuance  of  his  orders, 
Vermina  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and 
took  port  in  the  place  appointed  him,  Avithout  being  dif- 
covered  by  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  Syphax  de¬ 
camped,  and  advanced  toAvards  the  MaflTyli,  in.  order 
to  give  them  battle.  When  he  had  polTelTed  himfelf 
of  a  rifing  ground  that  led  to  their  camp,  and  conclu¬ 
ded  that  his  fon  Vermina  mull  have  formed  the  ambuf- 
cadc  behind  them,  he  began  the  fight.  MafinilTa  being 
advaiAagcoully  polled,  and  his  foldiers  diftinguifliing 
themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  difpute  AVas 
long  and^  bloody.  But  Vermina  unexpe6ledly  falliiio- 
upon  their  rear,  and  by  this  means .  obliging  tliem  to 


divide  their  forces,  Avhich  Avere  fcarcely  able  before  to  Numidia. 
oppofe  the  rfiain  body  under  Syphax,  they  Avere  foon 
throAvn  into  confufion,  and  forced  to  betake  themfelves 
to  a  precipitate  flight.  All  the  avenues  being  blocked 
up,  partly  by  Syphax,  and  partly  by  his  fon,  fucli  a 
dreadful  flaughtej?  Avas  made  of  the  unhappy  Maflyli, 
that  only  MafinilTa  himfelf,  with  60  horfe,  efcaped  to 
the  Lefier  Syrtis,  Here  he  remained,  betwixt  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Garamantes,  till  the 
arrival  of  Lselius  and  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  coall  of 
Africa.  What  happened  immediately  after  this  jundlioii 
Avith  the  Romans,  belongs  to  the  article  Rome. 

It  Avill  be  fufficient,  therefore,  in  this  place  to  ob- 
ferA'^c,  that,  by  the  alTillance  of  Leelius,  MafinilTa  at  lafl; 
reduced  Syphax’s  kingdom.  According  to  Zonaras, 

Mafinifla  and  Sclpio,  before  the  memorable  battle  of 
Zaraa,  by  a  ftratagem,  deprived  Hannibal  of  fome  ad¬ 
vantageous  polls ;  Avhich,  Avith  a  folar  eclipfe  happening 
during  the  heat  of  the  a6lion,  and  not  a  little  intimidat¬ 
ing  the  Carthaginian  troops,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
viclory  the  Romans  obtained.  At  the  conclufion  there¬ 
fore  of  the  fecond  Punic  Avar,  he  Avas  amply  rewarded 
by  the  Romans  for  the  important  feivices  he  had  done 
them.  As  for  Syphax,  after  the  lofs  of  his  dominions, 
he  Avas  kept  in  confinement  for  fome  time  at  Alba  ; 
from  Av hence  being  removed  in  order  to  grace  Scipio’s 
triumph,  he  died  at  Tibur  in  his  AA^ay  to  Rome.  Zo¬ 
naras  adds,  that  his  corpfe  Avas  decently  interred  ;  that 
all  the  Numidian  prifoners  AAX^re  releafed ;  and  that 
Vermina,  by  the  alTillance  of  the  Romans,  took  peace¬ 
able  polTeflTon  of  his  father’s  throne.  HoAVCver,  part 
of  the  Mafitcfylian  kingdom  had  been  before  annexed 
to  MafinilTa’s  dominions,  in  order  to  rcAvard  that  prince 
for  his  fingular  fidelity  and  clofe  attachment  to  the 
Romans. 

This  feems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  Avho  giA^es  us  fufficiently  to  underlland,  that  Sy- 
phax’s  family,  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  conclu¬ 
fion  of  the  fecond  Punic  Avar,  reigned  in  one  part  of 
Numidia.  For  he  intimates,  that  Archobarzanes,  Sy- 
phax’s  grandfon,  and  probably  Vermina’s  fon,  hovered 
Avith  a  powerful  army  of  Numidians  upon  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  frontiers  a  feAV  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Punic  Avar.  This  he  feems  to  have  done, 
either  in  order  to  cover  them,  or  to  enable  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  to  make  an  irruption  into  MafiniflTa’s  territo¬ 
ries.  Cato,  hoAvever,  pretended  that  thefe  forces,  in 
conjun6lion  Avith  thofe  of  Carthage,  had  a  defign  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Roman  dominions,  Avhicli  he  urged  as  a  reafon 
to  induce  the  confeript  fathers  to  dellroy  the  African 
republic. 

Nothing  is  further  requifite,  in  order  to  complete  the 
hillory  of  this  famous  prince,  than  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers  vieAV  fome  points  of  his  condudl  toAvards  the  de¬ 
cline,  and  at  the  clofe,  of  life  5  the  Avife  difpofitions 
made  after  his  death  by  AEmilianus,  in. order  to  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  his  domellic  affairs;  and  fome  particulars 
relating  to  his  charafler,  genius,  and  habit  of  body, 
draAvn  from  the  moll  celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  au¬ 
thors. 

By  draAving  a  line  of  clrcumvallatlon  around  the 
Carthaginian  army  under  Afdrubal,  polled  upon  an 
eminence,  MafinilTa  cut  off  all  manner  of  fupplies  from 
them;  AThieh  introduced  both* the  plague  and  famine 
into  their  camp.  As  the  body  of  Numidian  troops  em- 
M  2  ployed 
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Numidia.  ployed  In  this  blockade  Avas  not  near  fo  numerous  as 

- the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  is  evident,  that  the  line  here 

mentioned  muft  have  been  extremely  llrong,  and  con- 
fequentiy  the  effefl  of  great  labour  and  art.  'i'he 
Carthaginians,  finding  themfelves  reduced  to  the  lalf 
extremity,  concluded  a  peace  upon  the  following  terms, 
which  Mafinifla  dilated  to  them  :  i.  That  they 
fliould  deliver  up  all  deferters.  2.  That  they  Ihould 
recal  their  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  3.  That  they  fliould  pay  him  3000  talents  of 
filver  within  the  fpace  of  50  years.  4.  That  their 
foldiers  fliould  pafs  under  the  jugura,  each  of  them  car¬ 
rying  ofi:'  only  a  Angle  garment.  As  Mafinifla  him- 
felf, ^though  between  80  and  90  years  of  age,  conduc¬ 
ted  the  whole  enterprife,  he  muft  have  been  extremely 
well  verfed  in  fortification,  and  other  branches  of  the 
military  art.  His  underftanding  likeivifc  he  mufl 
have  retained  to  the  laft.  X'his  happened  a  fliort  time 
before  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  See 


5  Carthage. 

TviafinilTa  Soon  after,  the  confuls  landed  an  army  in  Africa,  in 
dirpleafed  ^^y  fiege  to  Carthage,  without  imparting  to 

MafinifiTa  their  defign.  This  not  a  little  chagrined 
vomai.s,  it  v/as  contrary  to  the  former  pra^ice  of  the 

Romans  j  who,  in  the  preceding  war,  had  communicat¬ 
ed  their  intentions  to  him,  and  confulted  him  on  all 
occafions.  When,  therefore,  the  confuls  applied  to  him 
for  a  body  of  his  troops  to  a(S:  in  concert  with  their 
forces,  he  made  anfwer,  “  That  they  fliould  have  a  re¬ 
inforcement  from  him  when  they  flood  in  need  of  it.” 
It  could  not  but  be  provoking  to  him  to  confider,  that 
after  he  had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  his  pre¬ 
tended  imperious  friends  fliould  come  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  vi6lory,  without  giving  him  the  leafl  intelligence 
of  it. 

However,  his  mind  foon  returned  to  its  natural  bias, 
which  w^as  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  fent  to  i^milianus,  then  a  tribune  in 
the  Roman  army,  to  defire  a  vifit  from  him.  What  he 
propofed  by  this  vifit,  ivas  to  invefl  him  with  full 
poivers  to  dlfpofe  of  his  kingdom  and  eftate  as  he  fliould 
think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children.  The 
high  idea  he  had  entertained  of  that  young  hero’s  abi¬ 
lities  and  integrity,  together  with  his  gratitude  and  af- 
fefllon  for  the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  in- 
tmt  leaves  believing  that  death 

Jvery  thing  would  not  permit  him  to  have  a  perfonal  conference 
to  the  dif-  '  wdth  i^millanus  upon  this  fubjeft,  he  informed  his  wife 
pofal  of  JE-  children  in  his  lafl  moments,  that  he  had  empower- 
J.>ilianus.  dlfpofe  in  an  abfolute  manner  of  all  his  pof- 

feflions,  and  divide  his  kingdom  amongfl  his  fons.  1  o 
which  he  fubjoined,  “  I  require,  that  whatever  i^mi- 
llanus  may  decree,  fliall  be  executed  as  pun  dually  as  if 
I  myfclf  had  appointed  it  by  my  will.”  Having  uttered 
thefe  wmrds,  he  expired,  at  about  90  years  of  age. 

This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  ftrange 
reverfes  of  fortune.  However,  fays  Appian,  being 
fupported  by  the  Divine  protedlon,  he  enjoyed  an  un¬ 
interrupted  courfe  of  profperlty  for  a  long  feries  of 
years.  His  kingdom  extended  from  Mauritania  to 
the  weftern  confines  of  Cyrenaica  •,  from  w^hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  he  was  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  princes  of 
Africa.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  trad  he 
civilized  in  a  wonderful  manner,  teaching  them  to  cul¬ 


tivate  their  foil,  and  to  reap,  thofe  natural  advantages  Numidla.  j 
which  the  fertility  of  fome  parts  of  their  country  of- 
fered  them.  He  was  of  a  more  robuft  habit  of  body 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  being  blefled  with  the 
greatefl  health  and  vigour  5  which  was  doubtlefs  owing 
to  his  extreme  temperance,  and  the  toils  he  incelTantly 
fuflained.  We  are  informed  by  Polybius,  that  fome- 
times  he  flood  upon  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  from  mor¬ 
ning  till  evening,  without  the  leafl  motion,  and  at  others 
continued  as  long  in  a  fitting  pofture.  He  would 
remain  on  horfeback  for  feveral  days  and  nights  together, 
without  being  fenfible  of  the  leafl  fatigue.  Nothing 
can  better  evince  the  flrength  of  liis  conflitution,  than 
his  youngefl  fon,  named  Steniha!^  Sthemba^  ox  Suinbanus^ 
who  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  deceafe,  1  hough  90 
years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the  exerclfes  ufed  by 
young  men,  and  alw-ays  rode  without  a  faddle.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  he  reigned  above  60  years.  He  was  an 
able  commander,  and  much  facilitated  the  rediuRion  of 
Carthage.  Plutarch  from  Polybius  obftrves,  that  the 
day  after  a  great  victory  won  over  the  Carthaginians, 
Mafinifla  was  feen  fitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  eating 
a  piece  of  brown  bread.  Suidas  relates,  that  to  the 
lafl  he  could  mount  his  horfe  without  any  afiiftance-  | 

According  to  Appian  he  left  a  numerous  well  difeiplined 
army,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  wealth,  behind  him. 

Mafinifla,  before  his  death,  gave  his  ring  to  his  cldefl:  j 

fon  Miclpfa  j  -but  left  the  dlflributicn  of  all  his  other 
effeiRs  and  pofiefllons  amongfl  his  children  entirely  to 
^mllianus.  Of  34  fons  that  furvived  him,  only  three  | 

were  legitimate,  to  wit,  Micipfa,  Gulufla,  and  Mafia - 
nabal.  jF.milianus,  arrived  at  Cirta  after  he  had  ex¬ 
pired,  divided  his  kingdom,  or  rather  the  government  j 

of  it,  amongfl  thefe  three,  though  to  the  others  he  gave 
confiderable  poflfeflions.  To  Micipfa,  who  was  a  prince  j 

of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  the  eldcil  fon,  he  affigned 
Cirta,  the  metropolis,  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,^  in 
exelufion  of  the  others.  GululTa,  the  next  to  him, 
being  a  prince  of  military  genius,  had  the  command  of  ' 

the  army,  and  the  tranfading  of  all  affairs  relating  to 
peace  or  war  committed  to  his  care.  And  Maflanabal, 
the  youngefl,  had  the  adminiflration  of  jufllce,  an 
employment  fultable  to  his  education,  allotted  him. 

They  enjoyed  in  common  the  immenfe  treafures  Mafinlffa 
had  amafled,  and  were  all  of  them  dignified  by  yEmi- 
lianus  with  the  royal  title.  After  he  had  made  thefe 
wife  difpofitlons,  that  young  nobleman  departed  from 
Cirta,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  Numidian  troops, 
under  the  condud  of  Guluffa,  to  reinforce  the  Roman 
army  that  was  then  aiEllng  againft  the  Carthaginians. 

Maflanabal  and  Guluffa  died  foon  after  tlieir  father, 
as  appears  from  the  exprefs  teflimony  of  Salluft.  W# 
find  nothing  more  remarkable  of  thefe  princes,  befides 
what  has  been  already  related,  than  that  the  latter  con¬ 
tinued  to  afTifl  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and 
that  the  former  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the  Greek 
language.  Micipfa  therefore  became  foie  poffeflbr  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia.  In  his  reign,  and  under  the  con- 
fulate  of  M.  Platius  Hypfaeus  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
according  to  Orofius,  a  great  part  of  Africa  W'as  co¬ 
vered  with  locufts,  which  deflroyed  all  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  even  devoured  dry  wood.  But  at  lafl 
they  were  all  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  African  fea, 
out  of  which  being  thrown  in  vaft  heaps  upon  the 
ftiore,  a  plague  enfued  which  fwept  away  an  infinite 
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number  of  animals  of  all  kinds.  In 
800,000  men  periftied,  and  in  Africa  Propria  200,000  j 
amongft  the  reft,  30,000  Roman  foldiers  quartered  in 
and  about  Utica  for  tlie  defence  of  the  latter  province. 
At  Utica,  in  particular,  the  mortality  raged  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  1500  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of  one 
gate  in  a  day.  Micipfa  had  two  fons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempfal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palace,  together 
with  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  That  young  prince  was 
the  fon  of  Maftanabal  •,  but  his  mother  having  been 
only  a  concubine,  MafinilTa  had  taken  no  great  notice 
of  him.  However,  Micipfa  confidering  him  as  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  took  as  much  care  of  him  as  he  did  of  his 
^  own  children. 

Jugurtha  poftefted  feveral  eminent  qualities,  which 
gained  him  univerfal  efteem.  He  was  very  handfome, 
endued  with  great  ftrength  of  body,  and  adorned  with 
the  fineft  Intelledlual  endowments.  He  did  not  devote 
himfelf,  as  young  men  commonly  do,  to  a  life  of  luxury 
and  pleafure.  He  ufed  to  cxercife  himfelf,  with  perfons 
of  his  age,  in  running,  riding,  hurling  the  javelin,  and 
other  manly  exerclfes,  fuitecl  to  the  martial  genius  of 
the  Numldians ;  and  though  he  furpalTed  all  his  fel¬ 
low  fportfmeii,  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  loved 
him.  The  chafe  was  his  only  delight ;  but  it  was  that 
of  lions  and  other  favage  beafts.  Salluft,  to  finlfti  his 
charafler,  tells  us,  that  he  excelled  in  all  things,  and 
fpoke  very  little  of  himfelf. 

So  confpicuous  an  aftemblage  of  fine  talents  and  per- 
feftlons,  at  firft  charmed  Micipfa,  w  ho  thought  them 
an  ornament  to  his  kingdom.  However,  he  foon  be¬ 
gan  to  refle£l,  that  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  children  in  their  infancy  j  that  mankind 
naturally  thirfted  after  power,  and  that  nothing  was 
capable  of  making  men  run  greater  lengths  than  a  vi¬ 
cious  and  unlimited  ambition.  Thefe  reflexions  foon 
excited  his  jealoufy,  and  determined  him  to  expofe  Ju¬ 
gurtha  to  a  variety  of  dangers,  foine  of  which,  lie  en¬ 
tertained  hopes,  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order  to 
this,  he  gave  liiin  the  command  of  a  body  of  forces 
'which  he  feiit  to  afTift  the  Romans,  who  were  at  that 
time  befiegliig  Numantia  in  Spain.  But  Jugurtha,  by 
his  admirable  conduX,  not  only  cfcaped  all  thofe  dan¬ 
gers,  but  llkewife  won  the  efteem  of  the  whole  army, 
and  the  friendfhip  of  Sclpio,  who  fent  a  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  him  to  his  uncle  Micipfa.  However,  that  ge¬ 
neral  gave  him  fome  prudent  advice  in  relation  to  his 
future  conduX ;  obferving,  no  doubt,  In  him  certain 
fparks  of  ambition,  which,  if  lighted  into  a  flame,  he 
apprehended  might  one  day  be  produXlve  of  the  moft 
fatal  con feq lienees. 

Before  this  laft  expedition,  Micipfa  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  find  out  fome  method  of  taking  him  oflf  private¬ 
ly  *,  but  his  popularity  amongft  the  Numidlans  obliged 
that  prince  to  lay  afidc  all  thoughts  of  this  nature. 
After  his  return  from  Spain  the  whole  nation  almoft 
adored  him.  The  lieroic  bravery  he  had  ftiown  there, 
his  undaunted  courage,  joined  to  the  utmoft  calmnefs 
of  mind;  which  enabled  him  to  preferve  a  juft  medium 
between  a  timorous  forefight  and  an  impetuous  rafh- 
nefs,  a  clreumftance  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  perfons 
of  his  age,  and  above  all  the  advantageous  teftlmo- 
nials  of  his  conduX  given  by  Seipio,  attraXed  an  uni¬ 
verfal  efteem.  Nay,  Micipfa  himfelf,  charmed  with 
the  high  opinion,  the  Roman  general  had  entertained  of 
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Numidia  only  his  merit,  changed  his  behaviour  towards  him  ;  refolv-  NumiJia.^ 
ing,  if  poflible,  to  win  his  affeXion  by  kindnefs.  He 
therefore  adopted  him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir 
Avith  his  two  fons  to  the  crown.  Finding,  fome  few 
years  afterwards,  that  his  end  approached,  he  fent  for 
all  three  to  his  bed  fide ;  Avhere,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Avhole  court,  he  defired  Jugurtha  to  recolleX  with  what 
extreme  tenderiiefs  he  had  treated  him,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  confider  how  well  he  had  deferved  at  his  hands.  p 
He  then  entreated  him  to  proteX  his  children  on  all  who  ne- 
Dccafions  j  who,  being  feefore  related  to  him  by  the  ® 
ties  of  blood,  were  now  by  their  father’s  bounty  be- 
come  his  brethren.  In  order  to  fix  him  the  more  firmly  care  of  his 
in  their  intereft,  he  likcAvifc  complimented  him  upon  children ; 
his  bravery,  addrefs,  and  confummate  prudence.  He 
further  infinuated,  that  neither  arms  nor  treafurcs  con- 
ftitute  the  ftrength  of  a  kingdom  j  but  friends,  who 
are  neither  Avon  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  fervices 
and  an  inviolable  fidelity.  “  Noav,  Avhere  (continued 
he)  can  Ave  find  better  friends  than  in  brothers  ?  And 
hoAV  can  that  man  Avho  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  rela¬ 
tions,  repofe  any  confidence  in,  or  depend  upon  ftran- 
gers  Then  addrcflfing  himfelf  to  Adherbal  and  Hi¬ 
empfal,  “  And  you  (faid  he)  I  enjoin  ahvays  to  pay 
the  higheft  reverence  to  Jugurtha.  Endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate,  and  if  poflible  furpafs,  his  exalted  merit,  that  the 
world  may  not  hereafter  obferve  Micipfa’s  adopted  fon 
to  have  refleXed  greater  glory  upon  his  memory  than 
his  own  children.”  Soon  after,  Micipfa,  Avho,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Diodorus,  Avas  a  prince  of  an  amiable  charaXer, 
expired.  Though  Jugurtha  did  not  believe  the  king 
to  fpeak  his  real  fentiments  Avith  regard  to  him,  yet 
he  feemed  extremely  pleafed  Avith  fo  gracious  a  fpeech, 
and  made  him  an  anfwer  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 

HoAvever,  that  prince  at  the  fame  time  Avas  determined 
Avithin  himfelf  to  put  in  execution  the  fcheme  he  had 
formed  at  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  Avhlch  was  fuggefted 
to  him  by  fome  faXious  and  abandoned  Roman  offi¬ 
cers,  Avith  Avhom  he  there  contraXed  an  acquaintance. 

The  purport  of  this  fcheme  Avas,  that  he  ftiould  extort 
the  crown  by  force  from  his  tAVo  coufins,  as  foon  as 
their  father’s  eyes  Avere  clofed  •,  Avhich  they  Infinuated 
might  eafily  be  effeXed  by  his  oAvn  valour,  and  the 
venality  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  a  ftiort  time 
after  the  old  king’s,  death,  he  found  means  to  aflaffi-  10 
nate  Hiempfal  in  the  city  of  Thirmida  Avhere  his  trea-ori®  of 
fures  Avere  depofited,  and  drive  Adherbal  out  of 
dominions.  That  unhappy  prince  found  himfelf  obli-  driv«s 
ged  to  fly  to  Rome,  where  he  endeavoured  to  engage  out  th® . 
the  confeript  fathers  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel  j  but,  not- other. 
Avithftanding  the  juftice  of  his  caufc,  they  had  not  vir¬ 
tue  enough  efteXually  to  fupport  him.  Jugurtha’s  am- 
bafladors,  by  diftributing  vaft  fums  of  money  amongft: 
the  fena tors,  brought  them  fo  far  over,  that  a  majority* 
palliated  bis  inhuman  proceedings.  This  encouraged 
thofe  minifters  to  declare,  that  Hiempfal  had  been 
killed  by  the  Numldians  on  account  of  his  exceffive 
cruelty  j  that  Adherbal  Avas  the  aggreftor  in  the  late 
troubles  ;  and  that  he  Avas  only  chagrined  becaufe  he 
could  not  make  that  havock  among  his  countrymen  he 
Avould  Avlllingly  have  done.  They  therefore  entreated 
the  fenate  to  form  a  judgment  of  Jugurtha’s  behavour 
in  Africa  from  his  conduX  at  Numantia,  rather  than 
from  the  fuggeftions  of  his  enemies.  Upon  which,  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenate  difeovered  thcmfelves 
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Numidb.  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  A  few,  howei'er,  that  ivere 
‘  -  v  "  '  not  loll  to  honour,  nor  abandoned  to  corruption,  infifted 
upon  bringing  him  to  condign  puniflimcnt.  But  as  they 
could  not  prevail,  he  had  the  bed  part  of  Nuraidia 
•allotted  him,  and  Adherbal  was  forced  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  other. 

Venality  of  Jugurtha  finding  now  by  experience  that  every  thing 
the  Ro-  was  venal  at  Rome,  as  his  friends  at  Numantia  had 

mans.  before  informed  him,  thought  he  might  purfue  his 

towering  projefts  without  any  obtlruftion  from  that 
quarter.  He  therefore,  immediately  after  the  laft  di- 
vifion  of  Micipfa’s  dominions,  threw  off  the  malk,  and 
attacked  his  coufin  by  open  force.  As  Adherbal  was 
a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  almoft  in  all  re- 
fpe(fts  the  reverfe  of  .Tugurtha,  he  Was  by  no  means  a 
mateh  for  him.  The  latter  therefore  pillaged  the  for¬ 
mer’s  territories,  ftormed  feveral  of  his  fortreffes,  and 
overran  a  good  part  of  his  kingdom  without  oppoliticfi. 
Adherbal,  depending  on  the  friendftiip  of  the  Romans, 
which  his  father  in  his  laft  moments  affured  him  would 
be  a  ftronger  fupport  to  him  than  all  the  troops  and 
treafures  in  the  univerfe,  defpatched  deputies  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  thefe  hoftilities.  But  whilft  he  loft  his 
lime  in  fending  thither  fruitlefs  deputations,  Jugur- 
tha  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  foon  after 
Ihut  him  up  in  Cirta.  During  the  fiege  of  this  city,  a 
Roman  commiflTion  arrived  there,  in  order  to  perfuadc 
both  parties  to  an  accommodation  j  but  finding  Jugur- 
tha  untraftable,  the  eommiftioners  returned  home  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  conferring  with  Adherbal.  A  feeond 
deputation,  compofed  of  fenators  of  the  higheft  diftinc- 
tion,  with  ^milius  Scaurus,  prefident  of  the  fenate,  at 
their  head,  landed  fome  time  after  at  Utica,  and  fum- 
moned  Jugurtha  to  appear  before  them.  I'hat  prince 
at  firft  feemed  to  be  under  dreadful  apprehenfions,  efpe- 
cially  as  Scaurus  reproached  him  with  his  enormous 
crimes,  and  threatened  him  with  the  refentment  of  the 
Romans  if  he  did  not  immediately  raife  the  fiege  of 
Girta.  However,  the  Numidian,  by  his  addrefs,  and 
the  irrefiftible  power  of  gold,  as  was  afterw^ards  fu- 
fpefted  at  Rome,  fo  mollified  Scaurus,  that  he  left 
Adherbal  at  his  mercy.  In  fine,  Jugurtha  had  at  laft 
Cirta  furrendered  to  him,  upon  condition  only  that  he 
ftiould  fpare  the  life  of  Adherbal.  But  the  mercilefs 
tyrant,  in  violation  of  the  law^s  of  nature  and  humanity 
as  well  as  the  capitulation,  when  he  had  got  poffeftion 
of  the  town,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  a  moft  cruel 
death.  The  merchants  likewlfe,  and  all  the  Numidians 
‘  in  the  place  capable  of  bearing  arms,  he  caufed  without 

diftin(ftion  to  be  put  to  the  fword. 

Every  perfon  at  Rome  infpired  with  any  fentlments 
of  humanity,  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  news  of 
this  tragical  event.  However,  all  the- venal  fenators 
ftill  concurred  with  Jugurtha’s  minifters  in  palliating 
his  enormous  crimes.  Notwithftanding  ^vhich,  the 
people,  excited  thereto  by  Caius  Memmius  their  tri¬ 
bune,  who  bitterly  inveighed  againft  the  venality  of 
the  fenate,  refolved  not  to  let  fo  flagrant  an  inftance  of 
villany  go  unpunifhed.  This  difpofition  in  them  in¬ 
duced  the  confeript  fathers  likewife  to  declare  their 
intention  to  chaftife  Jugurtha.  In  order  to  this,  an 
army,  was  levied  to  invade  Nuraidia,  and  the  command 
of  it  givenfto  the  conful  Calpurnius  Bcftia,  a  perfon  of 
good  abilitieSj  but  rendered  unfit  for  the  expedition  he 
svas  to  go  upon  by  his  infatiable  avarice.  Jugurtha 


being  informed  of  the  great  preparations  making  at  Niranidia. 
Rome  to  attack  his  dominions,  fent  his  fon  thither  to  *  ' 
avert  the  impending  ftorm.  The  young  prince  was 
plentifully  fupplied  with  money,  which  he  had  orders 
to  diftribute  liberally  amongft  the  leading  men.  But 
Beftia,  propofing  to  him  felt  great  advantages  from  an 
invafion  of  Numidia,  defeated  all  his  intrigues,  and 
got  a  decree  paffed,  ordering  him  and  his  attendants 
to  depart  Italy  in  ten  days,  unlcfs  they  were  come  to 
deliver  up  the  king  himfelt,  and  all  his  territories,  to 
the  republic  by  w'ay  of  dedition.  Which  decree  being 
notified  to  them,  they  returned  without  fo  much  as 
having  entered  the  gates  of  Rome  j  and  the  conful  | 

foon  after  landed  with  a  pow’crful  army  in  Africa.  For 
fome  time  he  carried  on  the  war  there  very  brilkly,  ( 

reduced  feveral  ftrong  holds,  and  took  many  Numi-  | 

dians  prifoners.  But  upon  the  arrival  of  Seaurus,  a 
peace  was  granted  Jugurtha  upon  advantageous  terms. 

That  prince  coining  from  Yacea,  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  to  the  Roman  eamp,  in  order  to  confer  with 
Beftia  and  Scaurus,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  being  immediately  after  lettled  between  them  in 
private  conferences,  every  body  at  Rome  was  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  prince  of  the  fenate  and  the  conful  had  to 
their  avarice  facrificed  the  rcjmblic.  I'he  indigna¬ 
tion  therefore  of  the  people  in  general  difplayed  itfelf  ' 

in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Memmius  alfo  fired  them 
with  his  fpeeches.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  defpatch 
the  prsetor  Caffius,  a  perfon  they  could  confide  in,  to 
Numidia,  to  prevail  upon  Jugurtha  to  come  to  Rome, 
that  they  might  learn  from  the  king  himftlf  which  of 
their  generals  and  fenators  had  been  feduced  by  the 
peftilent  influence  of  eorruption.  Upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  found  means  to  bribe  one  Bicbius  Salca,  a  man  of 
great  authority  amongft  the  plebeians,  but  of  infatiable 
avarice,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  efcaped  with  impunity. 

Nay,  by  the  efficacy  of  gold,  he  not  only  eluded  all  the 
endeavours  of  the  people  of  Rome  to  bring  him  to  juftice, 
but  likew  ife  enabled  Bomilcar,  one  of  his  attendants,  to 
get  Maffiva,  an  illegitimate  fon  of  Micipfa,  affaffinated  | 

in  the  ftreets  of  Rome.  That  young  prince  was  advifed  I 

by  many  Romans  of  probity,  w-ellwiftiers  to  the  family  1 

of  Mafiniffa,  to  apply  for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  ^ 
which  coming  to  Jugurtha’s  ears,  he  prevented  the  ap¬ 
plication  by  this  execrable  ftep.  However,  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  leave  Italy  immediately. 

Jugurtha  had  fcarce  fet  foot  in  Africa,  wdren  he  re¬ 
ceived  advice  that  the  fenate  had  annulled  the  fliame- 
ful  peace  concluded  with  him  by  Beftia  and  Scaurus. 

Soon  after,  the  conful  Albinus  tranfported  a  Roman 
army  into  Numidia,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
reducing  Jugurtha  to  reafon  before  the  expiration  of  his 
confulate.  In  this,  however,  he  found  himfelf  deceived;  j 

for  that  crafty  prince,  by  various  artifices  fo  amufed  and  ‘ 
impofed  upon  Albinus,  that  nothing  of  moment  happen¬ 
ed  that  campaign.  This  rendered  him  ftrongly  fufpedled 
of  having  betrayed  his  country,  after  the  example  of  his 
predeceffors.  His  brother  Aulus,  who  fueeeeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  army,  was  ftill  more  unfuccefsful ; 
for  after  rifing  from  before  Suthul,  wffiere  the  king’s 
treafures  were  depofited,  he  marched  his  forces  into  a 
defile,  out  of  which  he  found  it  impoflible  to  extricate 
Jiimfelf. ,  lie  therefore  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
ignominious  ceremony  of  paffing  under  the  jugum^  with 
all  his  men,  and  to  quit  Numidia  entirely  in  ten  days 

time, 

_ . .  . .  .  .  4  .  ' 
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Kumidia.  time,  in  order  to  deliver  his  troops  from  immediate  de- 
i  -n-.  f^j-u^lion.  The  avaricious  difpofition  of  the  Roman 
commander  had  prompted  him  to  beficge  Suthul,  the 
poffeflion  of  which  place  he  imagined  would  make  him 
mafler  of  all  the  wealth  of  Jugurtha,  and  confequently 
paved  the  way  to  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty.  However, 
this  was  declared  void  as  foon  as  known  at  Rome,  as 
being  concluded  without  the  authority  of  the  people. 
The  Roman  troops  retired  into  Africa  Propria,  \vhich 
they  had  now  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  and  there  took  up  their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time  Cains  Mamillius  Limetanus,  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  excited  the  plebeians  to  inquire 
into  the  condufl  of  thofe  perfons  by  whofe  afTiftance 
Jugurtha  had  found  means  to  elude  all  the  decrees  of 
the  fenate.  Jliis  put  the  body  of  the  people  into  a 
great  ferment  ;  which  occafioned  a  profecution  of  the 
guilty  fenators,  that  was  carried  on,  for  fome  time, 
with  the  utmoft  heat  and  violence,  Lueius  Metellus 
the  conful,  during  thefe  tranfadlions,  had  Numidia 
Metellus  aHigned  him  for  his  province,  and  confequently  was 
fentagainft  appointed  general  of  the  army  deflmed  to  adl  againft 
Jugurtha.  Jugurtha.  As  he  perfeflly  difregarded  wealth,  the 
Niimidian  found  him  fuperior  to  all  his  temptations  j 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  To  this  he 
joined  all  the  other  virtues  which  conflitute  the  great 
captain  *,  fo  that  Jugurtha  found  him  in  all  refpedls  in- 
accefTible.  That  prince  therefore  was  notv  forced  to 
regulate  his  conduiR  according  to  the  motions  of  Me¬ 
tellus,  with  the  greateft  caution  ;  and  to  exert  his  ut¬ 
moft  bravery,  in  order  to  eompenfate  for  that  hitherto 
fo  favourable  expedient  which  now  began  to  fail  him. 
Marius,  Mctellus’s  lieutenant,  being  likewife  a  perfon 
of  uncommon  merit,  the  Romans  reduced  Vaeca,  a 
large  opulent  city,  and  the  moft  celebrated  mart  in 
Numidia.  They  alfa  defeated  Jugurtha  in  a  pitched 
battle  ;  overthrew  Bomilcar,  one  of  his  generals,  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Muthullus  ;  and,  in  fine,  forced 
the  Numidian  monarch  to  take  fhelter  in  a  place  ren¬ 
dered  almoft  inaccellible  bv  the  rocks  and  woods  with 
which  it  was  covered.  However,  .Tugurtha  fignalized 
himfelf  in  a  furprifing  manner,  exhibiting  all  that  could 
be  expelled  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention 
of  a  confupimate  general,  to  whom  dcfpair  adminifters 
frefii  ftrength,  and  fuggefts  new  lights.  But  his  troops 
could  not  make  head  againft  the  Romans ;  they  were 
again  worfted  by  Marius,  though  they  obliged  Metel- 
lus  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Zama.  Jugurtha,  therefore, 
finding  his  country  everywhere  ravaged,  his  moft  opu¬ 
lent  cities  plundered,  his  fortrefles  reduced,  his  towns 
burnt,  vaft  numbers  of  his  fubjeas  put  to  the  fword 
and  taken  prifoners,  began  to  think  ferlouflv  of  coming 
to  an  aceommexiation  with  the  Romans,  His  favourite 
iVhoisbe-  Bomilcar,  in  whom  he  repofed  the  liiglieft  confidenee, 
Slew  gained  over  to  the  enemy  bv  Me- 

‘  *  tellus,  obferving  this  difpofition,  found  It  no  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  him  to  deliver  up  his  elephants, 
money,  arms,  horfes,  and  deferters,  in  whom  the  main 
ftrength  of  liis  army  confifted,  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Some  of  thefe  laft.  In  order  to  avoid  the  pu- 
nifliment  due  to  their  crime,  retired  to  Boechus  king 
of  Mauritania,  and  lifted  in  his  fervice.  But  Metellus 
ordering  him  to  repair  to  TIfidium,  a  city  of  Numidia, 
there  to  receive  farther  dlreaions,  and  he  refufing  a 
compliance  wi  th  that  order,  hoft  ill  ties  were  renewed 


with  greater  fury  than  ever.  Fortune  now  feemed  to  Numidia. 
declare  in  favour  of  Jugurtha  :  he  retook  Vacca,  and  ~~ 
maftacred  all  the  Roman  garrifon,  except  Turpilius 
the  commandant.  However,  foon  after,-  a  Roman  le¬ 
gion  felzed  again  upon  it,  and  treated  the  Inhabitants 
with  the  utmoft  feverity.  About  this  time,  one  of  Maf-  * 
tanabal’s  fons,  named  Gam/a,  whom  Micipfa  in  his 
will  had  appointed  to  fueceed  to  the  crown  in  cafe  * 

his  two  legitimate  fons  and  Jugurtha  died  without 
ifliic,  wrote  to  the  fenate  in  favour  of  Marius,  who 
was  then  endeavouring  to  fupplant  Metellus.  That 
prince  having  his  underftanding  impaired  by  a  de¬ 
clining  ftate  of  health,  fell  a  more  eafy  prey  to  the' 
bafe  and  infamous  adulation  of  Marius.  The  Roman, 

Toothing  his  vanity,  afiured  him,  that  as  he  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  croWn,  lie  might  depend  upon  being' 
fixed  upon  the  Numidian  throne,  as  foon  as  Jugurtha 
was  either  killed  or  taken  ;  and  that  this  muft  in  a  ftiort. 
time  happen,  when  once  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  14 
Roman  army  with  an  unlimited  commiffion.  Soon  af- A  confpira- 
ter,  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalfa  formed  a  defign  to  aflaflinate  againft 
Jugurtha,  at  the  inftigatiqn  of  Metellus  j  but  thi?  be- 
ing  deteifted,  Bomilcar  and  moft  of  his  accomplices  fuf- 
fered  death.  The  plot  however  had  fuch  an  effefl  upon 
Jugurtha,  that  he  enjoyed  afterwards  no  tranquillity  or 
repofe.  He  fufpedled  perfons  of  all  denominations,  Nu- 
midians  as  well  as  foreigners,  of  fome  black  defigns 
againft  him.  Perpetual  terrors  fat  brooding  over  his 
mind  5  infomuch  that  he  never  got  a  wink  of  fleep  but 
by  ftealth^  and  often  changed  his  bed  in  a  low  plebeian 
manner.  Stalling  from  his  fleep,  he  would  frequently 
fiiatch  his  fword,  and  break  out  into  the  moft  doleful 
cries  :  So  ftrongly  was  he  haunted  by  a  fpirit  of  fear, 
jealoufy,  and  diftradion  ! 

Jugurtha  having  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  Ills 
friends  on  fiifplcion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in 
the  late  confpiraey,  and  many  more  of  them  deferting 
to  the  Romans  and  Bocchus  king  of  Mauritania,  he 
found  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  deftitute  of  counfellors,  ge¬ 
nerals,  and  all  perfons  capable  of  aftifting  him  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war.  This  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancho¬ 
ly,  which  rendered  him  dlflatisfied  with  every  thing,  and 
made  him  fatigue  his  troops  with  a  variety  of  contradic¬ 
tory  motions.  Sometimes  he  would  advance  with  great 
celerity  againft  the  enemy,  and  at  others  retreat  with 
no  fmall  fwlftnefs  from  them.  Then  he  refumed  his 
former  courage  5  but  foon  after  defpalred  either  of  the 
valour  or  fidelity  of  the  forces  under  his  command.  All 
his  movements  therefore  proved  unfuccefsfiil,  and  at  laft 
he  was  forced  by  Metellus  to  a  battle.  That  part  of 
the  Numidian  army  ivhich  Jugurtha  commanded,  be¬ 
haved  ivith  fome  refolution  ;  but  the  other  fled  at  the  15 
firft  onfet.  The  Romans  therefore  entirely  defeated  de- 
them,  took  all  their  ftandards,  and  made  a  few  of  them 
prifoners.  But  few  of  them  were  flain  in  the  adlion  j 
fince,  as  Salluft  obferves,  the  Numidians  trufted  more, 
to  their  heels  than  to  their  arms  for  fafety  in  this  en¬ 
gagement. 

Metellus  purfued  Jugurtha  and  his  fugitives  to  Tha- 
la.  His  march  to  this  place  being  through  vaft  de- 
ferts,  was  extremely  tedious  and  difficult.  But  be¬ 
ing  fupplied  with  leathern  bottles  and  wooden  veflels 
of  all  fixes  taken  from  the  huts  of  the  Numidians, 
which  were  filled  with  water  brought  by  the  natives, 
who  had  fubmitted  to  him,  he  advanced  towards  the 

city. 
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city.  He  had  no  fooner  begun  his  march,  than  a  moft 
copious  fliower  of  rain,  a  thing  very  uncommon  in  thofe 
deferts,  proved  a  great  and  feafoiiable  refrclhment  to  his 
troops.  This  fo  animated  them,  that  upon  their  arrival 
before  Thala,  they  attacked  the  town  with  fuch  vigour, 
that  Jugurtha  with  his  family,  and  treafures  dcpofited 
therein,  thought  proper  to  abandon  it.  After  a  brave 
defence,  it  was  reduced  j  the  garrifon,  coidiftingof  Ro¬ 
man  deferters,  fetting  fire  to  the  king’s  palace,  and  con- 
fuming  themfelves,  together  w'ith  every  thing  valuable 
to  them,  in  the  flames.  Jugurtha,  being  now  reduced 
to  great  extremities,  retired  into  Gictulia,  where  he 
formed  a  condderable  corps.  From  thence  he  advanced 
to  the  confines  of  Mauritania  *,  and  en^^pged  Bocchus 
king  of  that  country,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  to^ 
-enter  into  an  alliance  'with  him.  In  confcqucnce  of 
which,  having  reinforced  his  Gmtuliau  troops  with  a 
powerful  body  of  Mauritanians,  he  turned  the  tables  up¬ 
on  Metellus,  and  obliged  him  to  keep  clofe  wdthin  his 
,  entrenchments.  Sallull  informs  us,  that  Jugurtha  brib¬ 

ed  Bocclius’s  minillers  to  influence  that  prince  in  his 
favour  j  and  that  having  obtained  an  audience,  ho 
iiifinuated,  that,  fliould  Numidia  be  fubdued,  Mauri¬ 
tania  mufl  be  Involved  in  its  ruin,  efpccially  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  feeracd  to  have  vowed  tlie  dellruflion  of  all  tlic 
thrones  in  the  univerfe.  In  fupport  of  ivhat  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  ho  produced  fcveral  inftances  very  appofitc  to 
the  point  in  view.  However,  the  fame  author  feems 
to  intimate,  that  Bocchus  was  determined  to  aflift  Ju¬ 
gurtha  agalnll  his  enemies  by  the  flight  the  Romans 
had  formerly  ihown  him.  I'hat  prince,  at  the  firfl 
breaking  out  of  the  ivar,  had  fent  ambafTadors  to  Rome, 
to  propofe  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  to  the  re¬ 
public  *,  which,  though  of  the  utniofl  confequence  to  it 
at  the  jundfure,  a  few  of  the  moft  yenal  and  infamous 
fenators,  who  were  abandoned  to  corruption,  pfevent- 
ed  from  taking  effeift.  'I'his  undoubtedly  wrought 
more  powerfully  upon  Bocchus  in  favour  of  Jugurtha, 
tlian  the  relation  he  flood  in  to  him  :  For  both  the 
Moors  and  Numidians  adapted  the  number  of  their 
wives  to  their  circumftances,  fo  that  fomc  had  ib,  20, 
&c.  to  their  fliare  ^  their  kings  therefore  w^ere  unli¬ 
mited  in  this  particular,  and  of  courfe  all  degrees  of  af¬ 
finity  refulting  to  them  from  marriage  had  little  force. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe  ancient  na¬ 
tions  have  the  fame  cuftom  prevailing  amongft  them  at 
this  day. 

Marius  fuc-  Such  was  the  fttuatlon  of  affairs  In  Numidia,  when 
ceeds  Me-  Metellus  received  advice  of  the  promotion  of  IMarius 
tellus.  to  the  confulatc.  But,  notwithftanding  this  Injurious 
treatment,  he  generoufly  endeavoured  to  draw  off  Boc¬ 
chus  from  Jugurtha,  though  this  v/ould  facilitate  tlie  re- 
du£lion  of  Numidia  for  his  rival.  To  this  end  ambaffa- 
dors  were  defpatched  to  the  Mauritanian  court,  w’ho  in¬ 
timated  to  Bocchus,  “  That  it  w’ould  be  higlily  im¬ 
prudent  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Romans  without 
any  caufe  at  all  j  and  that  he  had  now  a  fine  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  concluding  a  moft  advantageous  treaty  with  them, 
which  was  much  preferable  to  a  war.  To  w  hich  they 
added,  that  whatever  dependence  he  might  place  upon 
his  riches,  he  ought  not  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  his 
dominions  by  embr-uUnghiinfolf  w  ith  other  ftates,  when 
he  could  ealRy  avoid  this  •,  tliat  it  was  much  eafier  to 
begin  a  war  than  to  end  it,  which  it  w^as  in  the  power 
of  the  viflor  alone  to  do  )  that,  in  fine,  he  would  by  no 
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means  confull  the  intcreft  of  his  fubje^ls  if  he  followed  Numidia. 
the  defperatQ  fortunes  of  Jugurtha.”  To  wdiich  Eoc- 
chus  replied.  “  That  for  his  part  there  was  nothing  he 
wiftied  for  more  than  peace  *,  but  tliat  he  could  not  help 
pitying  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jugurtha  •,  that  if 
the  Romans,  therefore,  would  grant  tliat  unfortunate 
prince  the  fame  terms  they  had  offered  him,  he  would 
bring  about  an  accommodation.”  Metellus  let  the 
Mauritanian  monarch  know,  that  It  was  not  in  his  pow  er 
to  comply  with  what  he  defired.  Ho\vever,  he  took 
care  to  keep  up  a  private  negotiation  with  him  till  tlic 
new  conful  Mariirs’s  arrival.  By  this  condufl  he  ferved 
twm  wife  ends.  FIrft,  He  prevented  Bocchus  from 
coming  to  a  general  a6lion  with  his  troops  j  which  was 
the  vciy  tiling  Jugurtha  defired,  as  hoping  that  this, 
whatever  the  event  might  be,  would  render  a  reconci¬ 
liation  betwixt  him  and  tlie  Romans  impra6licable.  Se¬ 
condly,  'rhisina(ftion  enabled  him  to  difeover  foinething 
of  the  genius  and  difpofition  cf  the  Moors  •,  a  nation  of 
w’liom  the  Romans,  till  then,  had  fcarccly  formed  any 
idea  j  w  hich,  he  imagined,  might  be  of  no  fraall  fervice, 
either  to  himielf  or  his  fucceffors,  in  the  future  profe- 
cution  of  the  w  ar. 

Jugurtha,  being  informed  that  Marius,  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  w^as  landed  at  Utica,  advifed  Bocchus 
to  retire,  with  part  of  the  troops,  to  fome  place  of  dif¬ 
ficult  accefs,  w'hilft  he  himfelf  took  poll  upon  another 
inaccelTible  fpot  with  the  remaining  corps.  By  this 
meafure,  he  hoped  the  Romans  would  be  obliged  to  di¬ 
vide  their  forces,  and  confcquently  be  more  expofed  to 
his  efforts  and  attacks.  He  likew  ife  Imagined,  that  fee¬ 
ing  no  formidable  body  appear,  they  would  believe  the. 
enemy  In  no  condition  to  make  head  againft  them  j 
which  might  occafion  a  relaxation  of  difclpline,  the  ufu- 
al  attendant  of  a  too  great  fccurity,  and  confequcntly 
produce  fome  good  cffedl.  Howxver,  he  was  difappoint- 
ed  in  both  thefe  views.  For  Marius,  far  from  fufiering  ^ 

a  relaxation  of  difclpline  to  take  place,  trained  up  his 
troops,  which  confifted  chiefiy  of  new  levies,  in  fo  per¬ 
fect  a  manner,  that  they  were  foon  equal  in  goodnefs  to 
any  confular  army  that  ever  appeared  in  the  field.  He 
alfo  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the  Gcstulian  marauders, 
defeated  many  of  Jugurtha’s  parties,  and  had  like  to 
have  taken  that  prince  himfelf  near  the  city  of  Cirta.  j 

Thefe  advantages,  thougli  not  of  any  great  importance, 
intimidated  Bocchus,  W’ ho  now  made  overtures  for  an  jkI.* 

accommodation  ;  but  the  Romans,  not  being  fufficicntly  vantage  ' 
fatisfied  of  his  fincerlty,  paid  no  great  attention  to  them. over  Ju^ur 
In  the  mean  time  Marius  puftied  on  his  conqiiefts,  redu-^ 
cing  fcveral  places  of  lefs  note,  and  at  laft  refolved  to 
befiege  Capfa.  That  this  enterprife  might  be  conduced 
with  the  greater  fecrecy,  he  fiiffered  not  the  Icaft  hint 
of  his  defign  to  tranfpire,  even  amongft  any  of  his  offi¬ 
cers.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  blind  them,  he  de¬ 
tached  A.  Manlius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  r(  me 
light-armed  cohorts,  to  the  city  of  Lares,  w  here  he  had 
fixed  his  principal  magazine,  and  depefited  the  military 
cheft.  Before  Manlius  left  the  camp,  that  he  might 
the  more  effe6lually  amufe  him,  he  intimated,  that  liim- 
felf  with  the  army  fliould  take  the  fame  route  in  a  few 
days  :  but  inftead  of  that,  he  bent  his  march  towards 
the  Tanais,  and  in  fix  days  time  arrived  upon  the  hanks 
of  that  river.  Here  he  pitched  his  tents  for  a  fliort 
time,  In  order  to  rcfrefti  his  troops  ;  wffiicli  having  done, 
he  advanced  to  Capfa,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  It. 

'  As 
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\  ViimMia.  As  the  fituatlon  of  this  city  rendered  It  extremely  com- 
modious  to  Jugurtha,  whofe  plan  of  operations,  ever 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  had  exceedingly 
favoured,  he  levelled  It  with  the  ground  after  it  had 
been  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers  to  be  plundered.  The 
citizens  likewlfe,  being  more  ftrongly  attached  to  that 
prinec  than  any  of  the  other  Numidians,  on  aeeount  of 
the  extraordinary  privileges  he  indulged  them  Avitli, 

I  and  of  eourfe  bearing  a  more  implaeable  hatred  to  the 

Romans,  lie  put  to  the  fword  or  fold  for  flaves.  The 
true  motive  of  the  conful’s  conduct  on  this  occafion 
feems  here  to  be  afligncd  j  though  we  are  told  by  Salluft, 
in  conformity  to  the  Roman  genius,  that  neither  avarice 
nor  refentment  prompted  him  to  fo  barbarous  an  ac¬ 
tion,  but  only  a  dchre  to  Rrike  a  terror  into  the  Numi¬ 
dians. 

The  Numidians,  ever  after  this  exploit,  dreaded  the 
very  name  of  Marius  5  who  now.  In  his  own  opinion, 
had  eelipfed  the  glory  of  all  his  predecelTor’s  great  a- 
chievements,  particularly  the  redu£lion  of  Thala,  a  city, 
in  ftrength  and  htuation,  nearly  refembling  Capfa*  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  blow,  he  gradually  prefented  himfelf  before 
moft  of  the  places  of  Rrength  in  the  enemy’s  country  5 
many  of  which  cither  opened  their  gates,  or  were  aban¬ 
doned,  at  his  approach,  being  terrified  with  what  had 
hajipened  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Capfa.  Others 
taken  by  force,  he  laid  in  afhes^  and  in  Ihort,  filled  the 
greateft  part  of  Numidia  with  blood,  horror,  and  con- 
fufion.  Then,  after  an  obftinatc  defence,  he  reduced  a 
caftle  that  fcenied  impregnable,  feated  not  far  from  Mu- 
lueha,  wdiere  Jugurtha  kept  part  of  his  treafures.  In 
the  mean  time,  Jugurtha  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon 
Bocchiis,  by  his  repeated  felicitations,  to  advance  into 
Numidia,  w'here  he  found  himfelf  greatly  prelTed,  was 
tibliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  his  ufual  method  of  bribing 
the  Mauritanian  minlfiers,  in  order  to  put  that  prince  in 
motion.  He  alfo  promifed  him  a  third  part  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  provided  they  eould  cither  drive  the  Romans  out 
of  Africa,  or  get  all  the  Numidian  dominions  confirmed 
to  him  by  treaty. 

So  confidcrable  a  ceffion  could  not  fail  of  engaging 
Bocchus  to  fupport  Jugurtha  with  his  whole  power. 
'Fhe  Uvo  African  monarchs,  therefore,  having  joined 
their  forces,  furprifed  Marius  near  Cirta  as  he  w^as  go¬ 
ing  Into  winter  quarters.  The  Roman  general  w'as  fo 
pufiied  on  this  occafion,  that  the  barbarians  thought 
thcmfelves  certain  of  viftory,  and  doubted  not  but  they 
fhould  be  able  to  extinguifli  the  Roman  name  In  Nu- 
igurtha  midia.  But  their  ineaution  and  too  great  fecurlty 
tirely  de- enabled  Marius  to  give  them  a  total  defeat  j  which 
Avas  followed  four  days  after  by  fo  complete  an  over¬ 
throw,  that  their  numerous  army,  confifting  of  90,000 
men,  by  the  acceflion  bf  a  po^verful  corps  of  Moors, 
commanded  by  Boechus’s  fon  Volux,  was  entirely  ruin¬ 
ed.  Sylla,  Marius’s  lieutenant,  mofl:  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  In  the  laft  adion,  which  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  pf  his  future  greatnefs.  Bocchus,  now  looking 
upon  Jugurtha’s  condition  as  defperate,  and  not  being 
Avillmg  to  run  the  rifk  of  lofing  his  dominions,  fhowed 
a  diipofition  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  Rome.  However, 
the  republic  gave  him  to  underhand,  that  he  muft  not 
expcfl  to  be  ranked  amongft  its  friends,  till  he  had 
delivered  up  into  the  conful’s  hands  Jugurtha,  the  inve¬ 
terate  enemy  of  the  Roman  name.  The  Mauritanian 
monarch,  having  entertained  a  high  idea  of  an  alliance 
VoL  XV.  Part  I. 
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with  that  hate,  refolved  to  fatisfy  it  in  this  particular  5  Numidia. 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  refolution  by  one  Dabar,  a 
Numidian  prince,  the  fon  of  Mafihgrada,  and  defeended 
by  his  mother’s  fide  from  Mafinilla.  Being  elofely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Romans,  and  extremely  agreeable  to  Boe- 
chus,  on  account  of  his  noble  difpofition,  he  defeated  all 
the  intrigues  of  Afpar,  Jugurtha’s  miniher.  Upon  Syl- 
la’s  arrival  at  the  Mauritanian  court,  the  affair  there 
feemed  to  be  entirely  fettled.  However,  Bocchus,  who 
was  for  ever  projeding  ne^v  defigns,  and,  like  the  reh  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  higheh  degree  perfidious,  de¬ 
bated  within  himfelf,  w  hether  he  fhould  facrifice  Sylla 
or  Jugurtha,  who  were  both  then  in  his  power.  He  was 
a  long  time  fludliiating  with  uncertainty,  and  combated 
by  a  contrariety  of  fentiments.  The  fudden  changes 
which  difplayed  themfelves  in  his  countenance,  his  air, 
and  his  whole  perfon,  evidently  fhow^ed  lioiv  ffrongly  his 
mind  was  agitated.  But  at  laft  be  returned  to  his  firft  de- 
fign,  to  which  the  bias  of  his  mind  feemed  naturally  to 
lead  him.  He  therefore  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla,  to  be  conducted  to  Marius  3  who,  by  that 
fuecefsful  event,  happily  terminated  this  dangerous  war. 

The  kingdom  of  Numidia  w'as  now  reduced  to  a  new 
form :  Bocchus,  for  his  important  fervices,  had  the 
country  of  the  Mafibefyli,  contiguous  to  Mauritania,  af-  ^ 

figned  him ;  w'hich,  from  this  time,  took  the  name  of 
New  Mauritania,  Numidia  Propria,  or  the  country  of 
the  Maffyli,  was  divided  into  three  parts  \  one  of  which 
'Was  given  to  Hiempfal,  another  to  Mandreilal,  both 
defeendants  of  Mafiniffa  5  and  the  third  the  Romans  an¬ 
nexed  to  Africa  Propria,  or  the  Roman  province  adja¬ 
cent  to  it.  What  became  of  Jugurtha  after  he  had 
graced  Marius’s  triumph,  at  which  ceremony  he  was  led 
in  chains,  together  v/itb  his  twofons,  through  thellreets 
of  Rome,  'we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers.  See 
Jugurtha. 

Jugurtba’s  Uvo  fons  furvived  him,  but  fpent  thcirTraifac- 
lives  in  captivity  at  Venufia.  However,  one  of  them,  after 
named  Oxyntas,  was,  for  a  fhort  time,  releafed  from 
his  confinement  by  Aponius,  wh.o  befieged  Acerr^  Jugurtha^ 
the  w'ar  bet'ween  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  allies* 

That  general  brouglit  this  prince  to  liis  army,  w^here 
he  treated  him  as  king,  in  order  to  draw’  the  Numidian 
forces  off  from  the  Roman  fervice.  Accordingly  thofe 
Numidians  no  fooner  heard  that  the  fon  of  their  old 
king  was  fighting  for  the  allies,  than  they  began  to 
defert  by  companies  ^  wdiieh  obliged  Julius  Cjcfar  the 
conful  to  part  with  all  his  Numidian  cavalry,  and  fend 
them  back  into  Africa.  Some  few  years  after  this 
event,  Pompey  defeated  Cneius  Doniitins  Ahenobar- 
bus,  and  Hiarbas  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  kill- 
ing  17,000  of  their  men  upon  the  fpot.  Not  fatisfied 
with  this  vidlory,  tliat  general  purfued  the 'fugitives  to 
their  camp,  which  he  foon  forced,  put  Dolnitius  to  the 
fword,  and  took  Hiarbas  prifoner.  He  then  reduced 
that  part  of  Numidia  which  belonged  to  Hiarbas,  who 
feems  to  have  fueceeded  Mandrcftal  above-mentioned  5 
and  gave  it  to  Hiempfal,  a  neighbouring  Numidian 
prince,  defeended  from  Mafiniffa,  who  had  always  op- 
pofed  the  Marian  fai^Iion. 

Suetonius  informs  us,  tliat  a  difpute  happened  be-CxfaHn- 
t'ween  Hiempfal  and  one  Mafintha,  a  noble  NumidianjiLuLs  Jubn. 
wliom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  in  fome  fefpe^I  injured, 

'^vhen  Julius  Ca^far  firll  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  CaTar  warmly 
N  efpoufed 
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efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Mafintha,  and  even  grofsly  infult- 
ed  Juba,  HiempfaPa  fun,  when  he  attempted  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  father’s  condu6l  on  this  occafion.  He  pulled 
him  by  the  beard,  than  which  a  more  unpardonable  af¬ 
front  could  nut  be  offered  to  an  African  In  (hort,  he 
fcreened  Mafintha  from  the  infuits  and  violence  of  his 
enemies  j  from  whence  a  reafon  may  be  afligned  for 
Juba’s  adhering  fo  cloftly  afterwards  to  the  Pompeian 


Juba  de¬ 
feats  one  of 
('sefar’s 
lieutenants. 


zz 

Juba  over¬ 
thrown  by 
Csefar. 


fad  ion. 

In  confequence  of  the  indignity  Caefar  had  offered 
Juba,  and  the  difpofition  it  had  occafioned,  that  prince 
did  C^efar  great  damage  in  the  civil  wars  betwixt  him 
and  Pompey.  By  a  llratagem  he  drew  Curio,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  into  a  general  adion,  which  it  was  his 
intered  at  that  time  to  have  avoided.  He  eaufed  it  to 
be  given  out  over  all  Africa  Propria  and  Numidia,  that 
he  was  retired  into  fome  remote  country  at  a  great  di- 
Itance  from  the  Roman  territories.  This  coming  to 
Curio’s  ears,  who  was  then  belieging  Utiea,  it  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  taking  the  neceflary  precautions  againft 
a  furprife.  Soon  after,  the  Roman  general  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  that  a  fmall  body  of  Numidians  was  approach¬ 
ing  his  camp,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in 
order  to  attack  them,  and,  for  fear  they  fhould  efcape, 
began  his  march  in  the  night,  looking  upon  himfelf  as 
fure  of  vidory.  Some  of  their  advanced  pofls  he  fur- 
prifed  afleep,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  ;  which  ftill  farther 
animated  him.  In  (liort,  about  daybreak  he  came  up 
with  the  Numidians,  wdiom  he  attacked  with  great  bra¬ 
very,  though  his  men  were  then  faffing,  and  vaftly  fa¬ 
tigued  by  their  forced  and  precipitate  march.  In  the 
mean  time,  Juba,  who  immediately  after  the  propagation 
of  the  rumour  above  mentioned,  had  taken  care  to  march 
privately,  with  the  main  body  of  the  Numidian  army, 
to  fupport  the  detachment  fent  before  to  decoy  Curio, 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  men.  The  Romans  had 
met  wuth  a  great  refiftance  before  he  appeared  ;  fo  that 
he  ealily  broke  them,  killed  Curio,  with  a  great  part  of 
his  troops,  upon  the  fpot,  purfued  the  reft  to  their  camp, 
which  he  plundered,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoners. 
Moft  of  the  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to  make  their 
efcape  on  board  the  fliips  in  the  port  of  Utica,  were 
either  flaln  by  the  purfuers,  or  drowned.  The  re¬ 
mainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  Varus,  who  would  have 
faved  them  ;  but  Juba,  who  arrogated  to  hiinfelf  the 
honour  of  this  viftory,  ordered  moft  of  them  to  be  put 
to  the  fword. 

This  victory  infufed  new  life  and  vigour  into  the 
Pompeian  fa61ion,  who  thereupon  conferred  great  ho¬ 
nours  upon  Juba,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king  of  all 
Numidia,  But  Caefar  and  his  adherents  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  the  ftate  of  Rome,  adjudging  to  Bocclius 
and  Bogud,  two  African  princes  entirely  in  their  in- 
tereft,  the  fovereignty  of  his  dominions.  Juba  after¬ 
wards,  uniting  his  forces  with  thofe  of  Scipio,  reduced 
Caefar  to  great  extremities,  and  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  have  totally  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been  relieved 
by  Publius  Sittius.  That  general,  having  formed  a 
confiderable  corps,  confifting  of  Roman  exiles,  and  Mau¬ 
ritanian  troops  fent  him  by  Bocchus,  according  to  Dio, 
or,  as  Csefar  will  have  it,  Bogud,  made  an  irruption  into 
Gaetulia  and  Numidia,  while  Juba  was  employed  in 
Africa  Propria.  As  he  ravaged  thefe  countries  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  Juba  immediately  returned  with  the 
heft  part  of  his  army,  to  preferve  them  from  utter  de- 


ftrudlion.  However,  Caefar  knowing  his  horfe  to  be  Numidia^ 
afraid  of  the  enemy’s  elephants,  did  not  think  proper  to 
attack  Scipio  in  the  abfcnce  of  the  Numidian,  till  his 
own  elephants,  and  a  frefh  reinforcement  of  troops,  *  ^ 
hourly  expelled,  arrived  from  Italy,  With  this  accef- 
fion  of  ftrength,  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to  give  a  good 
account,  both  of  the  Roman  forces  with  which  he  was 
to  cope,  and  the  barbarians.  In  the  mean  time  Scipio 
defpatched  reiterated  exprefies  to  Juba  to  haften  to  his 
afliltance  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  move  out 
of  Numidia,  till  he  had  promifed  him  the  pofleflion  of 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  Africa,  if  they  could  from 
thenee  expel  Caefar.  This  immediately  put  him  in  mo- 
tion  y  fo  that,  having  fent  a  large  detachment  to  make 
head  againft  Sittius,  he  marched  with  the  reft  of  his 
troops  to  aflift  Scipio,  However,  Csefar  at  laft  over¬ 
threw  Scipio,  Juba,  and  Labienus,  near  the  town  of 
Thapfus,  and  forced  all  their  camps.  As  Scipio  was 
the  ftrft  furprifed  and  defeated,  Juba  fled  into  Numidia 
without  waiting  for  Caefar’s  approach  j  but  the  body  of 
the  Numidians  detached  againft  Sittius,  having  been 
broken  and  difperfed  by  that  general,  none  of  his  fub- 
jc61s  there  would  receive  him.  Abandoned  therefore 
to  defpair  he  fought  death  in  a  Angle  combat  with  Pe- 
treius,  and,  having  killed  him,  eaufed  himfelf  to  be  deft- 
patched  by  one  of  his  flaves. 

After  this  decifive  adion,  and  the  redudlion  of  A-  Numidia 
frica  Propria,  Csefar  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Numidia,  reduced  to 
which  he  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  appointing  k)ryi  of 
Crifpus  Salluftius  to  govern  it  in  quality  of  proconful,  ^ 
with  private  in ftr unions  to  pillage  and  plunder  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and,  by  that  means,  put  it  out  of  their  power 
ever  to  fliake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  However,  Bocchus 
and  Bogud  ftill  preferved  a  fort  of  fovereignty  in  the 
country  of  the  Maffsefyli  and  Mauritania,  flnee  the  for¬ 
mer  of  thofe  princes,  having  deferted  Csefar,  fent  an  ar¬ 
my  into  Spain  to  aflTift  the  Pompeians ;  and  the  latter, 
with  his  forces,  determined  victory  to  declare  for  Csefar 
at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Munda.  Bogud,  after¬ 
wards  liding  with  Antony  againft  Oftavius,  fent  a  body 
of  forces  to  aflift  him  in  Spain  j  at  which  time  the  Tingi- 
tanians  revolting  from  him,  Bocchus,  with  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  Romans  in  the  intereft  of  Oftavius,  ivho  paffed 
over  from  Spain  into  Africa,  and  his  own  fubje6ls,  poft- 
feffed  himfelf  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Bogud  fled  to 
Antony  ;  and  Oftavius,  after  the  eonclulion  of  the  war, 
honoured  the  inhabitants  of  Tingi  with  all  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  He  likewife  confirmed  Bocchus 
king  of  Mauritania  Caffarienfis,  or  the  country  of  the 
Maffsefyli,  in  the  poffefiion  of  Tingitana,  which  he  had 
conquered,  as  a  reward  for  his  important  fervices.  In 
this  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  great  predeceffor 
Julius  Csefar,  who  divided  fome  of  the  fruitful  plains 
of  Numidia  among  the  foldiers  of  P.  Sittius,  who  had 
conquered  great  part  of  that  country,  and  appointed 
Sittius  himfelf  fovercign  of  that  diftri61:.  Sittius,  as 
has  been  intimated  above,  having  taken  Cirta,  killed 
Sabura,  Juba’s  general,  entirely  difperfed  his  forces, 
and  either  cut  off  or  taken  prifoners  moft  of  the  Pom¬ 
peian  fugitives  that  efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Tliap- 
fus,  highly  deferved  to  be  diftinguiftied  in  fo  eminent  a 
manner.  After  Bocchus’s  death,  Mauritania  and  the 
Maffsefylian  Numidia  were  in  all  refpe£ls  confidered  as 
Roman  provinces. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a  term  ufed  for  the 

defcription 
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jNumirma-  defcnption  and  knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
(  tographia  ijvhcther  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs.  See  Coins  and  Me- 
DALS. 

«  i  NUMITOR,  the  Ton  of  Procas  king  of  Alba,  and 

tbe  brother  of  Amulius.  Procas  before  his  death  made 
liim  and  Amulius  joint  heirs  to  the  crown,  on  condition 
of  their  reigning  annually  by  turns  :  but  Amulius,  on 
getting  pofleflion  of  the  throne,  excluded  Numitor, 
whofc  fon  Laufus  he  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
obliged  Rhea  Sylvia,  Numitor’s  only  daughter,  to  be¬ 
come  a  veftal.  This  princefs  becoming  pregnant,  de¬ 
clared  that  (he  was  with  child  by  the  god  Mars  ^  and 
afterwards  brought  forth  Remus  and  Romulus,  who  at 
length  killed  Amulius,  and  reRored  Numitor  to  the 
throne,  754  B.  C.  See  Remus  and  Romulus. 

NUMMUS,  a  piece  of  money,  otherwife  called  fejler- 
tius, 

NUN,  the  fon  of  ElKhamah,  and  father  of  Jofliua, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Greeks  gave  him  the 
name  of  None  inflead  of  Nun.  This  man  is  known  in 
faered  hillory  only  by  being  the  father  of  JoRiua. 

Nun,  a  woman,  in  fcveral  Chriftian  countries,  who 
devotes  herfelf,  in  a  clolRcr  or  nunnery,  to  a  religious 
life.  See  the  article  Monk. 

There  were  women,  in  the  ancient  ChriRian  church, 
j  wdio  made  public  profeRion  of  virginity,  before  the 

'  monaRic  life  was  known  in  the  world,  as  appears  from 

tlie  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian.  Tliefe,  for  dlf- 
tin6llon’s  fake,  are  fometiraes  called  ecclefiajlical virgins^ 
and  w'erc  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricula 
of  the  church.  They  diRered  from  the  inonaflic  virgins 
chiefly  in  this,  that  they  lived  privately  in  their  fathers 
;  houfes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in  communities  ;  but 

their  profeflion  of  virginity  was  not  fo  Rrifl  as  to  make 
it  criminal  for  them  to  marry  afterwards,  if  they  thought 
ft.  As  to  the  corifecratlon  of  virgins,  it  had  f.me 
things  peculiar  in  it :  it  was  ufually  performed  publicly 
in  the  church  by  the  biRiop.  The  virgin  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  profeflion  of  her  refolution,  and  then  the  biRiop  put 
upon  her  the  accuRomed  habit  of  facred  virgins.  One 
part  of  this  habit  w'as  a  veil,  called  the  facriim  velmnen  ; 
anotlier  was  a  kind  of  mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the 
head.  At  prefent,  when  a  woman  is  to  be  made  a  nun, 
the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to 
the  altar  5  and  flic  herfelf,  accompanied  by  her  neareR 
relations,  is  conduced  to  the  bilhop,  who,  after  mafs 
and  an  anthem,  (the  fubjecR  of  which  is  ‘‘  that  Rie 
’  ought  to  liave  her  lamp  lighted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom 
is  coming  to  meet  her),”  pronounces  the  benediilion ; 
then  Ric  rifes  up,  and  the  bifliop  confecrates  the  new 
habit,  fprinkling  it  with  holy  water.  When  the  candi¬ 
date  lias  put  on  her  religious  habit,  fhe  prefents  herfelf 
before  the  bifliop,  and  fiiigs,  on  her  knees,  Anciila  Chrif^ 

I  ti fum,  &c.  \  then  flie  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards 

the  ring,  by  ivhich  (lie  is  married  to  ChrIR  5  and  laRly, 
the  crown  of  virginity.  When  flie  is  crowned,  an  ana- 
j  tbema  is  denounced  agaiiiR  all  who  (hall  attempt  to 

make  her  break  her  vows.  In  fome  few  inRances,  per- 

Ihaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  nunneries,  monaReries, 
&:c,  may  have  been  ufeful  as  well  to  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  as  to  literature  ;  in  the  grofs,  however,  they  have 
been  highly  prejudicial ;  and  however  well  they  might 
be  fuppofed  to  do  when  viewed  in  theory,  in  fa61;  they 
pe  unnatural  and  impious.  It  was  furely  far  from  the 
intention  of  Providence  to  feolude  youth  and  beauty  in 


a  cloiRered  ruin,  or  to  deny  them  the  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  years  and  fex. 

NUNCIO,  or  Nuntio,  an  ambaflfador  from  tlie  pope 
to  fome  Catholic  prince  or  Rate,  or  a  perimi  wh-'  at¬ 
tends  on  the  pope’s  behalf  at  a  congrefs,  or  an  afiemuly 
of  feveral  ambalTadors. 

NUNCUPATIVE,  in  the  fehooLs,  fomething  that 
is  only  nominal,  or  has  no  exil-cnce  but  in  name. 

Nuncupative  Wt//  or  Teji ament,  a  will  made  ver¬ 
bally,  and  not  put  in  writing.  See  the  articles  Ni  ill 
and  Testament. 

NUNDINA,  a  goddefs  among  the  ancient  hea¬ 
thens,  fuppoled  to  have  the  care  of  the  puriticatioii  of 
infants.  And  becaufe  male  infants  were  purifled  nine 
days  after  their  birth,  her  name  is  derived  from  nonus, 
or  the  ninth,  though  female  infants  were  purified  the 
eighth  day ;  which  purification  Tvas  called  lujlration  by 
the  Romans. 

NUNDINAL,  Nundinalis,  a  name  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  gave  to  the  eight  firR  letters  of  the  alphabet  ufed 
in  their  kalendar. 

This  feries  of  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  is 
placed  and  repeated  fucceRively  from  the  firR  to  the 
laR  day  of  the  year  :  one  of  thefe  always  exprefled  the 
market  days,  or  the  affcmblles  called  nundince^  qtiaji  no^ 
vendincv,  becaufe  they  returned  every  nine  days.  The 
country  people,  aftcf  working  eight  days  fuccefTively, 
came  to  town  the  ninth,  to  fell  their  feveral  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  to  inform  themfelves  of  what  related  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day  being 
under  A  on  the  firR,  ninth,  feveiitecnth,  and  twenty- 
fifth  days  of  January,  8cc.  the  letter  D  will  be  the  nun¬ 
dinal  letter  of  the  year  following.  Thefe  nundinals 
bear  a  very  great  refemblanee  to  the  dominical  letters, 
w^hieh  return  every  eight  days,  as  the  nundinals  did 
every  nine. 

NUNDOCOMAR,  a  Rajah  in  Bengal,  and  head  of 
the  Bramlns,  who,  in  1775,  was  condemned  to  an  ig¬ 
nominious  death  by  Engllfli  laws  newly  introduced,  in 
an  Englifli  court  of  juRice  newly  cRabliRied,  for  a  for¬ 
gery  charged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  many 
years  before.  That  he  was  guilty  of  the  deed  cannot 
be  queRioned  ;  but  there  was  furely  fomething  hard  in 
condemning  a  man  by  an  ex  ppjl  faBo  law.  He  bore 
his  fate  with  the  utmoR  fortitude,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  his  foul  would  foon  be  reunited  to  the  univerfal  fpi- 
rit  wdmnce  it  had  fprung.  See  Metaphysics,  Part  III. 
Chap.  IV.  Of  the  hninortalitif  of  the  SouL 

Monte  NUOVO,  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  blocks 
upthcvalley  of  Averno.  “  Thismountain  (Mr  Swinburne 
tells  ns)  arofe  in  the  year  15385  for  after  repeated 
quakings,  the  earth  burR  afunder,  and  made  way  for  a 
deluge  of  hot  aRies  and  flames,  which  rifing  extremely 
high,  and  darkening  the  atmofphcre,  fell  down  again 
and  formed  a  circular  mound  four  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  lOOQ  feet  high,  with  a  large  cup  in  the 
middle.^  The  wind  rifmg  afterwards,  wafted  the  light¬ 
er  particles  oyer  the  country,  blaRed  vegetation,  and 
killed  the  animals  who  grazed  5  the  confequence  was, 
that  the  place  was  deferted,  till  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  otherwife  to  return, 

“^Part  of  Monte  Nuovo  is  cultivated,  but  the  larger 
portion  of  its  declivity  is  wildly  overgrown  with  prickly 
broom,  and  rank  weeds  that  emit  a  very  fetid  fulphu- 
N  2  rcous 
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Monte  reous  fmell.  The  crater  is  fliallow,  its  Infide  clad  with 
fhrubs,  and  the  little  area  at  the  bottom  planted  with 
Nurem-  %  mulberry  trees  ;  a  moil  ftriking  fpecimen  of  the 
berg.  amazing  viciflitudes  that  take  place  in  this  extraordinay 
'  country.  I  faw  no  traces  of  lava  or  melted  matter,  and 
few  Hones  'within. 

“  Near  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  fubterrancous 
fires  a61  with  fuch  immediate  pow^er,  that  even  the  fand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  heated  to  an  intolerable  de¬ 
gree.” 

NUPTIAL  RITES,  the  ceremonies  attending  the  fo- 
lemnization  of  marriage,  which  are  different  in  different 
ages  and  countries.  We  cannot  omit  here  a  euftom 
which  was  praiHifed  by  the  Romans  on  thefe  oecafions ; 
which  W'as  this  :  Immediately  after  the  chief  ceremonies 
were  over,  the  new  married  man  threw  nuts  about  the 
room  for  the  boys  to  fcramble  for.  Various  reafons 
have  been  affigue^d  for  it  ;  but  that  which  moft  gene¬ 
rally  prevails,  and  ftems  to  be  the  rnoft  juft,  is,  that  by 
this  aft  the  bridc^oom  fig’nified  his  refbluticn  to  ahan- 

^  O  O  ^ 

don  trifles,  and  commence  a  ferious  courfe  of  life  \ 
whence  nucibus  reliBis  in  this  fenfe  became  a  proverb. 
They  might  alfo  be  an  emblem  of  fertility. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  perfon  to  conduft  the 
bride  from  her  own  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe  j  and 
hence  he  -was  called  by  the  Greeks  Nymphagogits^  which 
term  was  afterwards  ufed  both  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews. 

NUREMBERG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  E. 
Long.  II.  N.  Lat.  47.  30.  It  Hands  on  the  Regnitz, 
over  which  it  has  feveral  bridges,  both  of  '^vood  and 
ftone,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  60  miles  from  Augf- 
burg,  87  from  Munich,  46  from  Wurtzburg,  and  50 
from  Ratifbon  ;  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Sego- 
dunum,  and  by  others  the  Caftruin  Noricum  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

J'he  city  has  derived  its  name  from  the  hill,  upon 
which  Hands  this  caftle,  called,  in  Latin,  Caftrum  No- 
rieum,  round  which  the  city  'was  begun  to  be  built,  and 
where  the  emperors  formerly  lodged  ;  and  here  they 
lodge  Hill,  when  they  pafs  by  that  city.  They  there 
preferve,  as  precious  relieks,  the  crown,  feeptre,  clothes, 
bulkins,  and  other  ornaments  of  Charlemagne  (^a), 
which  ferved  alfo  the  emperor  Leopold,  when  he  went 
thither  after  his  eleftion,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
city.  The  fmall  river  Regnitz,  which  runs  through  it, 
and  thofe  of  Rednitz  and  Schwarzack,  which  pafs  by 
its  walls,  furniih  the  inhabitants,  befides  other  advan¬ 
tages,  with  the  means  of  making  all  forts  of  Huffs,  dyes, 
and  other  manufaftures  (b),  and  toys,  w’hich  are  car¬ 
ried  and  fold  even  in  the  Indies. 


It  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but  not  very  popu-  Nurers. 
lous.  Its  fortifications  are  a  double  v/all,  flanked  with 
towers  mounting  cannon,  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  ma- 
giftrates,  and  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  are  Lutherans. 

There  arc  a  great  mariy  churches  and  chapels  in  it.  In 
that  of  St  Sebald  is  a  brafs  monument  of  the  faint  ;  and 
a  pifture,  reprefenting  the  creation  of  the  world,  by 
the  celebrated  Albert  Durer,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town  j  but  the  fineft  church  in  the  town  is  that  of  St 
Giles.  In  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  kept  moft  of  the 
jewels  of  the  empire,  together  with  the  pretended  fpear 
with  which  our  Saviour’s  fide  was  pierced,  a  thorn  of 
his  crown,  and  a  piece  of  the  manger  wherein  he  was 
laid.  Here  are  alfo  a  great  many  hofpitals,  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  foundlings,  and  another  for  pilgrims  ;  with  ?». 
gymnafium,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  granary,  a  fine 
public  library,  the  old  imperial  fortrefs  or  caftle,  fome 
remains  of  the  old  citadel  of  the  burgraves  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  feveral  Latin  fchools,  an  academy  of  painting,  a 
'well  furniihed  arfenal,  a  Teutonic  houfe  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  fervice  is  tolerated,  and  a  mint.  Mr 
Keyfler  fays,  there  are  upwards  of  500  ftreets  in  it, 
about  140  fountains,  16  churches,  44  religious  houfes, 

12  bridges,  10  market  places,  and  25,000  inhabitants  j 
and  that  its  territories,  befides  the  capital  and  four  other 
towns,  contain  above  500  villages,  and  about  160  mills 
on  the  Regnitz.  The  trade  of  this  city,  though  upon 
the  decline,  is  Hill  very  great,  many  of  its  manufaftures 
being  Hill  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ^  among  ' 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  great  variety  of  curious  toys 
in  ivory,  wood,  and  metal,  already  mentioned.  The 
city  has  alfo  diftinguiftied  itfelf  in  the  arts  of  painting 
and  engraving.  When  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  aflifted 
at  a  tournament  in  Nuremberg,  he  railed  38  burghers 
to  the  degree  of  nobility,  the  defeendants  of  whom  arc 
called  patriciafis^  and  have  the  government  of  the  city 
entirely  in  their  hands  ^  the  whole  council,  except  eight 
mafters  of  companies,  who  are  fummoned  only  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions,  confiding  of  them.  Among  the 
fine  brafs  cannon  in  the  arfenal,  is  one  that  is  charged 
at  the  breech,  and  may  be  fired  eight  times  in  a  mi¬ 
nute  ;  and  t'wo  that  carry  balls  of  eighty  pounds.  The 
eity  keeps,  in  conftant  pay,  feven  companies,  confifting 
each,  in  time  of  peace,  of  100  men,  but,  in  time  of 
war,  of  185  ^  two  troops  of  cuiraftiers,  each  confifting 
of  85  men  ;  and  two  companies  of  invalids.  There  are 
alfo  24  companies  of  burghers,  well  armed  and  difeip- 
lined.  On  the  new  bridge,  which  is  faid  to  have  coft 
100,000  guilders,  are  two  pyramids,  on  the  top  of  one 
of  which  is  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  bill,  and 
on  the  other  an  imperial  black  eagle.  Mufic  alfo  flou- 
rifties  greatly  in  Nuremberg  j  and  thofe  who  delight  in 

mechanic 


(a)  Thefe  ornaments  are,  a  mitred  crown,  enriched  with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls  ;  the  dalmatic  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  riclily  embroidered  ;  the  imperial  mantle  powdered  with  embroidered  eagles,  and  its  border  thick  fet 
with  large  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  topazes  ;  the  bufkins  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  the  gloves  embroidered  j 
the  apple,  the  golden  feeptre,  and  fword.  The  ancient  euftom  of  the  empire  is,  that  the  emperor  is  bound  to  af- 
femble  in  this  city  the  firft  diet  that  he  holds  after  his  eleftion  and  coronation. 

(B)  There  is  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  depending  upon  it,  an  infinite  number  of  work¬ 
men,  very  ingenious  in  making  feveral  kinds  of  toys  of  wood,  which  are  carried  through  all  the  fairs  of  Germany,, 
and  from  thence  through  all  Europe.  Thefe  toys  are  called  Nurembergs  ^  and  they  have  fo  great  a  fale,  that  it 
even  exceeds  defeription.  This  employment  affords  a  livelihood  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  y 
and  they  make  a  very  confiderable  profit  from  this  traffic, 
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Nurcm-  meclianic  arts  and  manufatlures  cannot  anywhere  bet- 
ter  gratify  their  euriofity.  As  an  imperial  city,  it  has 
a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of  the  empire  and  circle, 
paying  to  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  812  rixdollars  each 
term.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  pretty 
large,  containing,  befides  two  confiderable  forefts  of 
pine,  called  the  Sibctld  and  Laurence  forejls,  feveral 
towns  and  villages. 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  certain  families  cal¬ 
led  patricians,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft,  poflefs  the 
ofhees  of  the  fenate.  They  are  compofed  of  42  per- 
fons  (c),  over  which  two  caftellans,  or  perpetual  fe- 
nefchals,  preftde,  the  firft  of  whom  has  his  reftdence  in 
the  caftlc.  Thefe  caftellans  alfemble  fometimes  in  the 
caille,  with  five  or  fix  of  the  chief  members,  to  hold  a 
fccret  council  (d).  And,  as  this  city  glories  in  being 
one  of  the  firft  wdiich  embraced  Lutheranifm,  it  pre- 
ferves  the  privilege  of  that  in  civil  matters,  not  admit¬ 
ting  any  Catholics  to  the  magiftracy  or  freedom  of  the 
town  *,  the  Catholics  tlierc  having  the  liberty  only  of 
remaining  under  the  prote£llon  of  the  reft,  and  perform¬ 
ing  their  religious  worfhip  in  a  commandery  of  Malta, 
and  this  but  at  certain  hours,  not  to  difturb  the  Luthe¬ 
rans,  who  like  wife  alfemble  there,  although  in  polfef- 
fton  of  all  the  other  churches. 

This  city  is  particularly  noted  for  Its  antiquity, 
grandeur,  fortifications,  its  triple  walls  of  hewn  ftone, 
its  large  and  deep  moat,  its  fine  houfes,  large  churches, 
its  wide  ftreets,  always  clean,  and  for  its  curious  and 
large  library,  and  its  magazine  ftored  with  every  thing 
proper  for  its  defence. 

NURSERY,  in  Gardening,  is  a  piece  of  land  fet 
apart  for  raifing  and  propagating  all  forts  of  trees  and 
plants  to  fupply  the  garden  and  other  plantations. 
NURSING  OF  Children.  See  Lactatio. 

The  following  obfervations  and  direiRions  are  faid  to 
\  An.  Reg.  be  the  refult  of  long  experience  f.  The  child  ftiould 
vol.  VI.  ijg  month)  upon  a  thin  mattrefs,  rather 

?•  longer  than  itfelf,  which  the  nurfe  will  keep  upon  her 

lap,  that  the  child  may  always  lie  ftraight,  and  only  fit 
up  as  the  nurfe  ft  ants  the  mattrefs.  To  fet  a  child  quite 
upright  before  the  end  of  the  firft  month,  hurts  the 
eyes,  by  making  the  white  part  of  the  eye  appear  be¬ 
low  the  upper  eyelid.  Afterwards  the  nurfe  will  begin 
to  fet  it  up  and  dance  It  by  degrees.  The  child  muft 
be  kept  as  dry  as  polfible. 

The  clothing  ftiould  be  very  light,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child,  that  the  legs  may  be  got  at  with 
eafe,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the  day 
with  a  warm  hand  or  flannel,  and  In  particular  the  iri- 
fide  of  them. 

Rubbing  a  child  all  over  takes  off  feurf,  and  makes 
the  blood  circulate.  The  one  breaft  ftiould  be  rubbed 
with  the  hands  one  way,  and  the  other  the  other  way, 
night  and  morning  at  leaft. 

The  ankle  bones  and  infide  of  the  knees  ftiould  be 
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rubbed  twice  a- day  j  this  will  ftrengthen  thofe  parts,  Nurfing. 
and  make  the  child  ftretch  its  knees  and  keep  them 
flat,  which  is  the  foundation  of  an  e'rcft  and  graceful 
perfon. 

A  nurfe  ought  to  keep  a  child  as  little  in  her  arms 
as  poflible,  left  the  legs  ftiould  be  cramped,  and  the 
toes  turned  inwards.  Let  her  always  keep  the  child’s 
legs  loofe.  The  oftener  the  pofture  is  changed,  the 
better. 

Toffing  a  child  about,  and  exercifing  it  in  the  open 
air  in  fine  weather,  is  of  the  greateft  fervice.  In  cities, 
children  are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  to  have 
as  much  air  as  poflible. 

Want  of  exercife  is  the  caufe  of  large  heads,  weak 
and  knotted  joints,  a  contradled  breaft,  which  occafions 
coughs  and  fluffed  lungs,  an  ill-ftiaped  perfon,  and  wad¬ 
dling  gait,  befides  a  numerous  train  of  other  ills. 

The  child’s  flefti  is  to  be  kept  perfedlly  clean,  by 
conftantly  waftiing  its  limbs,  and  likewife  its  neck  and 
ears,  beginning  ivith  warm  ivater,  till  by  degrees  it 
will  not  only  bear,  but  like  to  be  walked  with  cold 
water. 

Rifing  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themfelves,  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  do  :  but  they  are  never  to  be  waked  out  of  their  . 
fleep,  and  as  foon  as  poflible  to  be  brought  to  regular 
fleeps  in  the  day. 

When  laid  in  bed  or  cradle,  their  legs  are  always  to 
be  laid  ftraight. 

Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  muft 
never  be  fuffered  to  walk  long  enough  at  a  time  to  be 
weary. 

Girls  might  be  trained  to  the  proper  management  of 
children,  if  a  premium  were  given  in  free  fchools,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  to  thofe  that  brought  up  the  fineft  child  to 
one  year  old. 

If  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  the  child,  get  a  w^hole- 
fome  cheerful  woman  with  young  milk,  who  has  been 
ufed  to  tend  young  children,  After  the  firft  fix  months, 
fmall  broths,  and  innocent  foods  of  any  kind,  may  do 
as  %vell  as  living  wholly  upon  milk. 

^  A  principal  thing  to  be  always  attended  to  Is,  to 
give  young  children  conftant  exercife,  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  proper  pofture.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  child’s  drefs  In  the  day,  let  it  be 
a  fiiirt ;  a  petticoat  of  fine  flannel,  two  or  three  inches 
longer  than  the  child’s  feet,  with  a  dimity  top  (com¬ 
monly  called  a  bodice  coat),  to  tie  behind  5  over  that  a 
furcinglc  made  of  fine  buckram,  two  inches  broad,  co¬ 
vered  over  with  fatin  or  fine  ticken,  with  a  ribbon  faft- 
ened  to  It  to  tie  it  on,  which  anfwers  every  purpofe  of 
flays,  and  has  none  of  their  inconveniences.  Over  this 
put  a  robe,^  or  a  flip  and  frock,  or  whatever  you  like 
beft^  provided  it  is  faftened  behind,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  child’s  feet^  that  their  motions  may  be 
ftridly  obferved. 

Two 


(c)  Of  thefe  42  members,  there  are  only  34  chofen  from  the  patrician  families^  the  other  eight  are  taken  from 
among  the  burghers,  and  make  in  a  manner  a  fmall  feparate  body. 

(d)  I  his  fecret  council  is  compofed  of  feven  principal  chiefs  of  the  republic,  and  for  that  reafon  is  called  feptem- 
yirate.  It  determines  the  molt  important  affairs ;  and  is  the  depofitory  of  the  precious  Hones,  of  the  empire,  of  thfr 

imperial  crown,  the  enfignsjfeals,  and  keys  of  the  city.  ^  r  p  ,  w 
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Kurfing:  Two  caps  are  to  be  put  on  the  head,  till  the  child  has 

K  t^V  moft  of  its  teeth. 

t  ,  ^  The  child’s  drefs  for  the  night  may  be  a  fhirt,  a 

blanket  to  tie  on,  and  a  thin  gown  to  tie  over  the 
blanket. 

NUS  ANCE,  or  Nuisance,  in  Law,  a  thing  done 
to  the  annoyance  of  another. 

Nuifances  are  either  public  or  private. — A  public 
nuifance  is  an  oifence  againfl  the  public  in  general,  ei¬ 
ther  by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the 
king’s  fubjefls,  or  by  neglecting  to  do  what  the  com¬ 
mon  good  requires  :  in  which  cafe,  all  annoyances  and 
injuries  to  flreets,  highways,  bridges,  and  large  rivers, 
as  alfo  diforderly  alelioufes,  bawdy-houfes,  gaming 
houfes,  flages  for  rope-dancers,  &c.  are  held  to  be  com¬ 
mon  nuifances. — A  private  nuifance  is,  when  only  one 
perfon  or  family  is  annoyed  by  the  doing  of  any  thing  \ 
as  where  a  perfon  flops  up  the  light  of  another’s  houfe, 
or  builds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  rain  falls  from  his 
houfe  upon  his  neighbour’s, 

NUT,  among  botanifts,  denotes  a  fericarpium  of 
an  extraordinary  hardnefs,  enclofing  a  kernel  or  feed. 

NUTATION,  ill  AJlronotny,  a  kind  of  tremulous 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  whereby,  in  each  an¬ 
nual  revolution,  it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
as  often  returns  to  its  former  pofitlon. 

NUTCRACKER.  See  Corvus,  Ornithology 

Index. 

NUTHATCH.  See  Sitta,  Ornithology  Indeix. 

NUTMEG,  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  and  a  well  known 
fpice.  See  Myristica. 

NUTRITION,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  the  re¬ 
pairing  the  continual  lofs  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  undergo.  The  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
body,  the  friCtion  of  thefc  parts  with  each  other,  and 
efpeclally  the  aClion  of  the  air,  would  deflroy  the  body 
entirely,  if  the  lofs  was  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet, 
containing  nutritive  juices  *,  which  being  digefted  in  the 
flomach,  and  afterwards  converted  into  chyle,  mix  with 
the  blood,  and  are  diftributed  through  the  whole  body 
for  its  nutrition. 

In  young  perfons,  the  nutritive  juices  not  only  ferve 
to  repair  the  parts  that  are  damaged,  but  alfo  to  increafe 
them  \  which  is  called  growth. 

In  grown  perfons,  the  cuticle  is  everywhere  conftant- 
ly  defquamating,  and  again  renewing ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  the  parts  rubbed  off,  or  otherwife  feparated  from 
the  flcfliy  parts  of  the  body,  are  foon  fuppllcd  with  new 
flefli  \  a  wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated  perfon  grows 
plump  and  fat. 

Buffon,  in  order  to  account  for  nutrition,  fuppofes 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  to  be  a  kind  of 
mould,  in  which  the  matter  neceffary  to  its  nutrition 
is  modelled  and  affimilated  to  the  whole.  But  (con¬ 
tinues  he)  of  what  nature  is  this  matter  which  an 
animal  or  vegetable  aflimilates  to  its  own  fubftance  ? 
What  power  is  it  that  communicates  to  this  matter 
the  aftlvlty  and  motion  neceffary  to  penetrate  this 
mould  ?  and,  if  fuch  a  force  exift,  would  it  not  be  by 
a  limilar  force  that  the  internal  mould  itfelf  might  be 
reproduced  ? 

As  to  the  firft  queftion,  he  fuppofes  that  there  exifls 
in  nature  an  infinite  number  of  living  organical  parts, 
and  that  all  organized  bodies  confifl  of  fuch  organical 
parts  5  that  their  production  colls  nature  nothing,  lince 


their  exidence  is  conflant  and  invariable  ;  fo  that  the  Nutritlof^ 
matter  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  aflimilates  to  its  II 
fubdance,  is  an  organical  matter  of  the  fame  nature  , 
with  that  of  the  animal  or  vegetable,  which  confe- 
quently  may  augment  its  volume  without  changing  its 
form  or  altering  the  quality  of  the  fubdance  in  the 
mould. 

As  to  the  fecond  qucdlon  :  There  exld  (fays  he)  in 
nature  certain  powers,  as  that  of  gravity,  that  have  no 
affinity  with  the  external  qualities  of  the  body,  but  aCl 
upon  the  mod  Intimate  parts,  and  penetrate  them 
throughout,  and  which  can  never  fall  under  the  obfer^ 
vation  of  our  fenfes. 

And  as  to  the  third  quedion,  he  anfwers,  that  the 
Internal  mould  itfelf  is  reproduced,  not  only  by  a  dmi- 
lar  power,  but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame  power 
that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  reproduCiion  thereof :  for 
it  is  fufficient  (proceeds  he),  that  in  an  organized  body 
that  unfolds  Itfelf,  there  be  fomc  part  limilar  to  the 
wdmle,  in  order  that  this  part  may  one  day  become  it- 
ftlf  an  organized  body,  altogether  like  that  of  which  it 
is  actually  a  part. 

NUX  MoscHATA.  See  Myristica. 

iVuA^  Fijlachia,  Sec  PiSTACHiA,  BoTANY  Index, 

NuX  Vomica,  a  flat,  comprefled,  round  fruit,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  fliilling,  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies, 

It  is  found  to  be  a  certain  poifon  for  dogs,  cats,  &.c. 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  would  alfo  prove  fatal 
to  mankind.  Its  furfacc  is  not  much  corrugated  *,  and 
its  texture  is  firm  like  horn,  and  of  a  pale  grayifli-brown 
colour.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpecifle  againfl  the 
bite  of  a  fpecies  of  watcr-fnake.  It  is  conlidcrably  bit¬ 
ter  and  deleterious  j  but  has  been  ufed  in  dofes  from  five 
to  ten  grains  twice  a-day  or  fo,  in  intermittents,  partU 
eularly  obftinatc  quartans,  and  in  contagious  dyfentery. 

The  Jirijchnus  Ignatii  is  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  produ- 
cing  gourd-like  fruit,  the  feeds  of  whieh  arc  improperly 
called  St  Ignatius’s  beans.  Thefe,  as  alfo  the  woods 
or  roots  of  fome  fuch  trees,  called  lignum  colubrinurn^ 
or  fnahewood,  are  very  narcotic  bitters,  like  the  nux  vo¬ 
mica. 

NUYTS,  Peter,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  chara6ler  in  that  extraordinary  tranfa6lion  which 
happened  between  the  Japanefe  and  the  Dutch  about 
the  year  1628.  In  1627  Nuyts  arrived  in  Batavia  from 
Holland,  and  w  as  in  the  fame  year  appointed  ambalTa- 
dor  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  by  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil  of  Batavia. 

He  repaired  to  that  empire  in  1628  ;  and  being  a 
man  of  a  haughty  dlfpofition,  and  extremely  vain,  ho 
believed  it  pra£licable  to  pafs  upon  the  natives  for  an 
ambaffador  from  the  king  of  Holland,  Upon  his  af- 
fuming  this  title  he  was  much  more  honourably  received, 
careifed,  and  refpeflcd,  than  former  minifters  had  been. 

But  he  was  foon  detecled,  reprimanded,  and  reproach¬ 
ed  in  the  fcvercfl  manner,  font  back  to  the  port,  and 
ordered  to  return  to  Batavia  ^vith  all  the  circumftances 
of  difgrace  imaginable  \  notwithflanding  which,  his  iu- 
tereft  was  fo  great,  that,  inlUacl  of  being  puniflied  as  ho 
deferved,  he  -was  immediately  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  government  of  the  iiland  of  Formofa,  of  which  ho 
took  poflelTion  the  year  following. 

He  entered  upon  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  that 
ifland  with  the  fame  dlfpofition  that  he  had  ffiown  while 
ambaffador,  and  with  the  moft  implacable  refentment 

againfl 
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Nayts  aga.Infl;  the  Japanefe  ;  neither  ^vas  it  long  before  an  op 
11  portunity  offered,  as  he  thouglit,  of  revenging  himfclf 
meron.^"  to  the  full.  Two  large  Japanefe  fliips,  with  upwards  of 
V— — y.*— ..  500  men  on  board,  eame  into  the  port  •,  upon  which  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  difarni  and  unrig  them,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Dutch  veffels  are  treated  at  Japan, 
The  Japanefe  did  all  they  eould  to  defend  iheinfelves 
from  this  ill  ufage  ^  but  at  laft,  for  want  of  water,  they 
were  forced  to  fubmit.  Governor  Nuyts  went  dill 
farther.  When  they  had  finidied  their  affairs  at  For- 
mofa,  and  were  defirous  of  proceeding,  according  to 
their  inllruflions,  to  China,  lie  put  them  off  with  fair 
words  and  fine  promifes  till  the  monfoon  was  over. 
They  began  then  to  be  very  impatient,  and  defired  to 
have  their  cannon  and  fails  redored,  that  they  might  re¬ 
turn  home  j  but  the  governor  had  reeourfe  to  neiv  arti¬ 
fices,  and,  by  a  feries  of  falfe  promifes,  endeavoured  to 
hinder  them  from  making  ufe  of  the  feafon  proper  for 
that  voyage. 

The  Japanefe,  however,  foon  perceived  his  defignj 
and  at  length,  by  a  bold  attempt,  aeeomplidied  what 
by  fair  means  and  humble  entreaty  they  eould  not 
obtain  j  for,  by  a  daring  and  w^ell  concerted  effort, 
they  took  him  prifoner,  and  made  him  and  one  of  the 
council  fign  a  treaty  for  feeuring  their  liberty,  free  de¬ 
parture,  and  indemnity,  which  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  whole  council.  Nuyts  was  fird  confined  in  Ba¬ 
tavia,  and  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the  Japanefe,  not- 
withdanding  the  mod  earned  entreaties  on  his  part  to 
be  tried,  and  even  to  fuffer  any  kind  of  death  where  he 
was,  rather  than  to  be  fent  to  Japan.  He  was  fent 
there,  however,  in  1634.  ^vas  fubmitted  to  the 

mercy  or  difcrction  of  the  emperor  5  and  the  eonfe- 
quence  was,  that,  though  imprifoned,  he  was  well  ufed, 
and  could  go  anywhere,  provided  his  guards  w^ere  with 
him,  which  was  more  than  he  could  podibly  have  ex- 
peflcd.  He  now  looked  for  nothing  but  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  his  confinement  for  life.  On  a  particular  oeea- 
fion,  however,  I.  e.  at  the  funeral  of  the  emperor’s  father, 
at  the  requed  of  the  Dutch  he  was  fet  free,  and  returned 
again  to  Batavia,  to  the  furprife  of  that  people,  who, 
however,  adopted  ever  after  a  very  different  condua 
with  refpea  to  the  Japanefe. 

NUZZER,  or  Nuzzeranah  ;  a  prefent  or  offering 
from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior.  In  Hindodan  no  man 
ever  approaches  his  fuperior  for  the  fird  time  on  bufinefs 
without  an  offering  of  at  lead  a  gold  or  diver  rupee 
in  his  right  hand;  which,  if  not  taken,  is  a  mark  of  dif- 
favour.  Nuzzeranah  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fum  paid  to 
the  government  as  an  acknowledgement  for  a  grant  of 
lands  or  any  public  ofKee. 

N\  CH  FHEMERON,  among  the  ancients,  figni- 
fied  the  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and  night  eonfidino- 
of  24  hours,  or  24  equal  parts.  This  way  of  confided 
ing  the  day  particularly  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and 
feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  that  exprefiion  of  Mofes,  in 
the  fird  chapter  of  Genefis,  “  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
mg  were  the  fird  day.”— Before  the  Jews  had  introdu- 
ced  the  Greek  language  into  their  difeourfc,  they  ufed 
to  fignify  tins  fpaee  of  time  by  the  fimplc  expreffion  of 
»  night  and  a  day. 

It  is  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  all  the  eadern 
Countries  reckoned  any  part  of  a  day  of  24  hours  for 
a  whole  day  ;  and  fay  a  thing  that  was  done  on  the 
third  or  fcvcntli  day,  8cc.  from  tlmt  lad  mentioned,  was- 
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done  after  three  or  feven  days.  And  the  Hebrews,  Nychthe- 
having  no  word  which  exactly  anfw'ers  to  the  Greek 

fignifying  “  a  natural  day  of  24  hours,”  ja  c 
ule  mg/ii  and  day^  or  day  and  nighty  for  it.  So  that  to  ^  ^  ^ 

fay  a  thing  happened  after  three  days  and  three  nights, 
was,  with  them,  the  fame  as  to  fay  it  happened  after 
three  days,  or  on  the  third  day.  This,  being  remem¬ 
bered,  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘  the  Son  of 
Man’s  being  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth.” 

NYCTALOPIA.  See  Medicine,  N®  361. 

NY C  i  AN  i  HES,  Arabian  Jasmine,  a  genus  oT 
plants,  belonging  to  the  diandria  elafs,  and  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  method  ranking  with  the  44th  order,  Sejnarue,  See 
Botany  Index. 

NYCPASTRATEGI,  among  the  ancients,  w'^ere 
officers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  the  night,  or  to  give 
alarm  and  call  affidanee  when  a  fire  broke  out.  At 
Rome  they  had  the  command  of  the  watch,  and  were 
called  noBurni  triumviri^  from  their  office  and  number. 

NYCTICORAX,  the  night  raven  ;  a  fpeeies  of 
Ardea.  See  Ardea,  ORNITHOLOGY  Index. 

NYLAND,  a  province  of  Finland  in  Sweden,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  to  the  wed  of  the  province 
of  Carelia. 

NYL-GHAU,  a  fpeeies  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  genus  Bos^  a  native  of  the  interior  parts  of  India. 

See  Mammalia  Index. 

NYMPH,  in  Mythology^  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  inferior  goddedes,  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
wood,  waters,  &e.  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Oce- 
anus  and 'Fethys.  All  the  univerfe  was  reprefen  ted  as 
full  of  thefe  nymphs,  who  are  didinguiOied  into  feve- 
ral^  ranks  or  clalTes.  The  general  divifion  of  them 
is  into  eeledial  and  terredrial ;  the  former  of  them 
were  called  nrani^e,  and  were  fuppofed  to  be  intelli¬ 
gences  that  governed  the  heavenly  bodies  or  fpheres.  . 

The  terredrial  nymphs,  called  epigeice,  prefided  over 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  inferior  world  ;  and  were  divi¬ 
ded  into  thofe  of  the  water,  and  thofe  of  the  earth. 

The  nymphs  of  the  water  were  the  oceanitides^  or  nymphs ' 
of  the  ocean  ;  the  nereids,  the  nymphs  of  the  fea ;  the 
naiads  and  epkydriadeSy  the  nymphs  of  the  fountains; 
and  the  limniadeSy  the  nymphs  of  the  lakes.  The  nymphs 
of  the  earth  were  the  oreadesy  or  nymphs  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  the  napeecSy  nymphs  of  the  meadows ;  and  the  - 
dryads  and  hamadryads y  who  were  nymphs  of  the  foreds 
and  groves.  Befides  thefe,^  wc  meet  with  nymphs  who  . 
took  their  names  from  particular  countries,  rivers,  &e. 
as  the  cithceroniadesy  fo  called  from  Mount  Cithseron  ■ 
in  Boeotia :  the  dodonideSy  from  Dodona  ;  tiheriadeSy 
from  the  Tiber,  &e. — Goats  were  fometimes  facrifi- 
ced  to  the  nymphs  ;  but  their  condant  offerings  were 
milk,  oil,  honey,  and  wine. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  nymphs  in  Chand¬ 
ler’s  Greece.  “  They  were  fuppofed  to  enjoy  longevity, 
but  not  to  be  immortal.  They  w^ere  believed  to  delight' 
in  fprings  and  fountains.  They  are  deferibed  as  fieep- 
Icfs,  and  as  dreaded  by  the  country  people.  They  w  ere^ 
fufecptible  of  paffion.  The  Argonauts,  it  is  related’, 
lauding  on  the  ffiore  of  the  Propontis  to  dine  in  their 
w'ay  to  Colehbs,  fent  Hylas,  a  boy  for  water,  who  dif-' 
covered  a  lonely  fountain,  in  which  the  nymphs  Eunica, . 

Malis,  andNyeheia,  were  preparing  to  dance;  and  thefe- 
feeing  him  were  enamoured,  .and,  feizing  him  by  th^ 

hand 
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Nymph,  hand  as  he  was  filling  his  vafe,  pulled  him  in.  The  dei- 
ties,  their  copartners  in  the  cave,  are  luch  as  prefided 
'V\fth  them  over  rural  and  paftoral  aflFairs. 

“  U'he  old  Athenians  were  ever  ready  to  ery  out, 
A  god  !  or  a  goddefs  !  The  tyrant  Pififiratus  entered 
the  city  in  a  chariot  with  a  tall  woman  dreffed  in  ar¬ 
mour  to  refemble  Minerva,  and  regained  the  Acropolis, 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon,  by  this  ftratagem  5 
the  people  worftiipping,  and  believing  her  to  be  the  dei¬ 
ty  whom  (lie  represented.  The  nymphs,  it  was  the  po¬ 
pular  perfuafion,  oceafionally  appeared  j  and  nympho- 
lepfy  is  charaderifed  as  a  frenzy,  which  arofe  from  ha¬ 
ving  beheld  them.  Superftition  difpofed  the  mind  to 
adopt  delufion  for  reality,  and  gave  to  a  fancied  vifion 
the  efficacy  of  full  eonviAion.  The  foundation  w^as  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  an  indire£l:,  partial,  or  obfeure  view 
of  fome  harmlefs  girl,  who  had  approached  the  foun¬ 
tain  on  a  like  errand  with  Hylas,  or  was  retiring  after  ffic 
had  filled  her  earthen  pitcher.  v 

“  Among  the  faered  caves- on  record,  one  on  Mount 
Ida  in  Crete  was  the  property  of  Jupiter,  and  one  by 
J^ebadea  in  Boeotia  of  Trophonius.  Both  thefe  were 
oracular,  and  the  latter  bore  fome  refemblanee  to  that 
Ave  have  deferibed.  It  w'as  formed  by  art,  and  the  mouth 
furrounded  with  a  wall.  The  deicent  to  the  landing 
place  was  by  a  light  and  narrow  ladder,  oecafionally 
applied  and  removed.  It  was  fituated  on  a  mountain 
above  a  grove  j  and  they  related,  that  a  fwarm  of  bees 
conduced  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  firft  difeovered. 
But  the  common  owners  of  caves  were  the  nymphs, 
and  thefe  were  fometimes  local.  On  Cithaeron  in  Boeo¬ 
tia,  many  of  the  inhabitants  w^ere  pofleffed  by  nymphs 
called  Sp/iragittdes,  whofc  cave,  once  alfo  oracular,  w'as 
on  a  fummit  of  the  mountain.  Their  dwellings  had  ge¬ 
nerally  a  well  or  fpring  of  water  j  the  former  often  a 
colledlion  of  moifture  eondenfed  or  exuding  from  the  roof 
and  Tides  j  and  this,  in  many  inftanees,  being  pregnant 
with  Ifony  particles,  concreted,  and  marked  its  paflage 
bv  ineruftation,  the  groundwork  in  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  idle  tales  framed  or  adopted  by  fuperftitious  and 
credulous  people.  ^  ' 

‘‘  A  eave  in  Paphlagonia  was  faered  to  the  nymphs 
who  inhabited  ^le  mountains  about  Hcraclea.  It  was 
long  and  wide,^and  pervaded  by  cold  water,  clear  as 
cryftal.  There  alfo  were  feen  bowls  of  done,  and 
nymphs  and  their  webs  and  diftaffs,  and  curious  work, 

'  exciting  admiration.  The  poet  who  has  deferibed  this 

grotto,  deferves  not  to  be  regarded,  as  fervilely  copying 
Homer  ^  he  may  juftly  lay  claim  to  rank  as  an  original 
topographer. 

“  The  piety  of  Archidamus  furniffied  a  retreat  for  the 
nymphs,  where  they  might  find  ffielter  and  provifion,  if 
diftrcfled  j  whether  the  fun  parched  up  their  trees,  or 
Jupiter  enthroned  in  clouds  upon  the  mountain  top  feared 
them  with  his  red  lightning  and  terrible  thunder,  pour¬ 
ing  down  a  deluge  of  rain,  or  brightening  the  fummits 
with  his  fnow.” 

Nymph,  among  naturalifts,  that  date  of  wdnged  in¬ 
fers  between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a  w^orm  and  their 
-appearing  in  the  winged  or  more  perfe6l  date. 

The  eggs  of  infers  are  fird  hatched  into  a  kind  of 
wmrms  or  maggots  3  which  afterwards  pafs  into  the 
nymph  date,  furrounded  with  diells  or  eafes  of  their 
own  *{ki!is  y  fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe  nymphs  arc  only 
the  embryo  infe6ls,  wrapt  up  in  this  covering  ^  from 


wfficnee  they  at  lad  get  loofe,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty.  ^ 

During  this  nymph  date  the  creature  lofes  its  motion. 
Sw^ammerdam  calls  it  nyynplia  anreluiy  or  fimply  aurelia  ;  *  ^  1  ij 

and  others  give  it  the  name  of  chrifsaUsy  a  term  of  the 
like  import.  See  the  article  Chrysalis. 

NTMPH-Bandy  fituated  about  10  leagues  off  the 
coad  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Mun- 
der  in  Ireland,  is  a  great  fifhing  place,  and  1 1  leagues 
S.  S.  E.  from  the  high  head  of  Dungarvan.  It 
abounds  with  cod,  ling,  fkate,  bream,  whiting,  and 
other  fifh  5  which  was  difeovered  by  Mr  Doyle,  who 
on  July  15.  1736  failed  to  it,  in  company  with  feven 
men,  on  board  the  Nymph,  a  fmall  veffel  of  about  12 
tons.  This  place  is  w'ell  adapted  for  a  fifhing  com¬ 
pany,  the  great  public  advantages  of  which  mud  be 
very  evident* 

NYMPHO,  in  Anatomy y  tw^o  membranaceous  parts, 
fituated  on  each  fide  the  rima.  See  An  ATOMY  Index* 

'  NYMPHO  A,  the  Water-lily  5  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mijcellanece ^  See 
Botany  Index, 

Nymph^ea  (amongd  the  ancients),  doubtful  what 
dru(dures  they  w^ere  ;  fome  take  them  to  have  been 
grottoes,  deriving  their  name  from  the  datues  of  the 
nymphs  wdth  wdiich  they  were  adorned  j  but  that  they 
w'ere  eonfiderablc  wmrks  appears  from  their  being  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  emperors,  (Ammian,  Viftor,  Capitolinus) 
or  by  the  eity  prefe(ds.  In  an  infeription,  the  term 
is  written  nymjium.  None  of  all  thefe  nymp]ia3a  has 
laded  dowm  to  our  time.  Some  years  fince,  indeed,  a 
fquare  building  of  marble  w'as  difeovered  between 
Naples  and  Vefuvius,  wfith  only  one  entrance,  and 
fome  deps  that  went  down  to  it.  On  the  right  hand  as 
you  enter,  tow’ards  the  head,  there  is  a  fountain  of  the 
pured  w'ater  j  along  v/hleh,  by  w^ay  of  guard,  as  it  were, 
is  laid  a  naked  Arethufa  of  the  wdiited  marble  5  the  bot¬ 
tom  or  ground  is  of  variegated  marble,  and  eneompaffed 
with  a  canal  fed  by  tlie  w^atei*  from  the  fountain  :  the 
w^alls  are  fet  round  with  fliells  and  pebbles  of  various  co¬ 
lours  *,  by  the  fettiug  of  which,  as  by  fo  many  firokes  in 
a  pi6lurc,  are  expreffed  the  1 2  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  four  political  virtues  *,  alfo  the  rape  of  Proferpine  % 

Pan  playing  on  his  reed,  and  Toothing  his  floek  *,  befides 
the  reprefentations  of  nymphs  fwimming,  falling,  and 
wantoning  on  fidtes,  S^e. 

It  feems  pretty  evident  that  the  tiymphcea  were  public 
baths  j  for  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  furniffied 
with  pleafing  grottoes,  they  wxtc  alfo  fupplied  with 
cooling  dreams,  by  which  they  were  rendered  exceed¬ 
ingly  delightful,  and  drew  great  numbers  of  people  to 
frequent  them.  Silence  feems  to  have  been  a  particu¬ 
lar  requifite  there,  as  appears  by  this  infeription,  Nymphis 
lociy  hihe,  lavuy  tace.  That  building  between  Naples 
and  Vefuvius,  mentioned  above,  was  certainly  one  of 


thefe  nymphaea. 

NYMPPI^^^UM,  (Plutarch)  \  the  name  of  a  faered 
place,  near  Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  fending  forth  con¬ 
tinually  fire  in  detached  dreams  from  a  green  valley 
and  verdant  meadow^s.  Dio  Caffms  adds,  that  the  firo 
neither  burns  up  nor  parches  the  earth,  but  that  herbs 
and  trees  grow  and  thrive  near  it,  and  therefore  the 
place  is  called  nympheenm  :  near  wdfieh  w  as  an  oracle  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  the  fire,  to  fhov;  that  the  wiffi  was 

granted 
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Kymplije-  granted,  confumed  the  frankmccnfe  thrown  into  it  : 

but  repelled  it,  in  cafe  the  defire  was  rej«61ed.  It  was 

Nymphi-  ^  fleeping  fatyr  was  once  caught  and  brought 

_  *  .  f..  Sylla  as  he  returned  from  the  Mithridatic  war. 

This  monfter  had  the  fame  features  as  the  poets  afcribe 
to  the  fatyr.  He  was  interrogated  by  Sylla  and  by 
his  interpreters;  but  his  articulations  were  unintelli¬ 
gible;  and  the  Roman  fpurned  from  him  a  creature 
which  feemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  bead  more 
than  that  of  a  man. 

in  antiquity,  a  public  hall  magnificent¬ 
ly  decorated,  for  entertainments,  &c.  and  Tvhere  thofe 
who  wanted  convenience  at  home  held  their  marriage 
feads  ;  whence  the  name. 

NYMPH IDI  US,  Sabinus,  a  perfon  of  mean  de- 
feent,  but  appointed  by  Nero  colleague  of  TigellinuS 
in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  About  the 
time,  however,  that  the  German  legions  revolted  from 
this  defpieable  prince,  he  was  alfo  betrayed  by  Nymphi- 
dius  and  abandoned  by  his  guards. 

Nymph idius  began  now  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
feizing  the  fovereignty  himfelf.  HoWever,  he  did  not 
immediately  declare  his  ambitious  views;  but  pretending 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Galba,  aflured  the  guards  that 
Nero  was  fled,  and  promifed  them  fuch  fums  as  neither 
Galba  nor  any  other  was  able  to  difeharge.  This 
promife  fccured  for  the  prelent  the  empire  to  Galba, 
occafioned  afterwards  the  lofs  of  it,  and,  finally,  pro¬ 
duced  the  deftru<Elion  of  Nymphidius  and  the  guards 
themfelves.  After  Nero’s  death,  however,  and  on  the 
acknowledgement  of  Galba  as  emperor,  he  renewed  his 
ambition  ;  and  having,  by  his  immenfe  large fles,  gained 
the  affedlions  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  perfuading 
himfelf  that  Galba,  by  reafon  of  his  infirmities  and  old 
age,  would  never  reach  the  capital,  ufurped  all  the 
authority  at  Rome.  Prefuming  upon  his  interefl,  he 
obliged  Tlgellinus,  who  commanded,  jointly  wfith  him, 
the  praetorian  guards,  to  relign  his  commlflion.  He 
made  feveral  magnificent  and  extenlive  entertainments, 
inviting  fuch  as  had  been  confuls  or  had  commanded 
armies,  diftributed  large  fums  among  the  people,  and 
with  Ihows  and  other  diverfions,  which  he  daily  exhibit¬ 
ed,  gained  fo  great  an  interefl  with  all  ranks,  that  he 
already  looked  upon  himfelf  as  foverelgn.  The  fenate, 
dreading  his  power,  conferred  extraordinary  honours 
upon  him,  flyled  him  their  proteBor^  attended  him  when 
he  appeared  in  public,  and  had  recourfe  to  him  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  decrees,  as  if  he  had  been  already 
invefled  with  the  fovereign  power.  This  bafe  com- 
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pliance  elated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ufurped  Nymphi- 

not  leifurely,  and  by  degrees,  but  all  at  once,  an  ab- 

folute  authority  He  a<fled  as  foverelgn  indeed,  but  ]^yul.che. 

he  had  not  as  yet  openly  declared  his  defign  of  feizing  v— 

the  empire ;  his  power,  however,  was  great,  and  he 

ufed  it  in  undermining  Galba’s  power  ;  he  was,  ho^v- 

ever,  unfuccefsful,  and  the  difclofure  of  his  defigns  was 

much  againrt  him.  Galba  was  again  acknowledged 

and  proclaimed,  and  he,  notwlthflanding  his  artifices, 

detedled  and  flain  by  the  foldiers  who  were  proclaiming 

Galba.  See  Nero.  . 

NYON,  a  confiderable  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caflle.  It  flands  delightfully  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  very  point  where 
it  begins  to  wfiden,  and  in  a  mofl  charming  country 
commonly  called  Fays  de  Vaud.  It  was  formerly  called 
Colonia  EqueJIris  Noiodunum  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  an¬ 
tiquity,  feveral  Roman  inferiptions,  and  other  ancient 
remains,  have  been  frequently  difeovered  in  the  outlkirts 
of  the  town.  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

NYSA,  or  Nyssa,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  tow^n 
of  Ethiopia,  at  the  fouth  of  Egypt.  Some  place  it  in 
Arabia.  This  city,  with  another  of  the  fame  name  in 
India,  was  facred  to  the  god  Bacchus,  who  w^as  edu¬ 
cated  there  by  the  nymphs  of  the  place,  and  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Dionysus^  which  feems  to  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  and  Ntxrie,  the  name  of  his  father, 
and  that  of  the  place  of  his  education.  7’he  god  made 
this  place  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the 
conquered  nations  of  the  eaft.  According  to  fome  geo¬ 
graphers,  there  were  no  lefs  than  ten  places  of  this 
name.  One  of  thefe  was  famous  on  the  coafl  of  Euboea 
for  its  vines,  which  grew  in  fuch  an  uncommon  manner, 
that  if  a  twig  was  planted  in  the  ground  in  the  morning, 
it  immediately  produced  grapes  which  were  full  ripe  in 
the  evening.  A  city  of  Thrace  :  another  feated  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Parnaflus,  and  facred  to  Bacchus. 

NYSLOT,  a  flrongtown  ofRuflia,  in  Livonia,  with 
a  caflle ;  feated  on  the  river  Narva,  among  large  marlhes. 

E.  Long.  26.  55.  N.  Lat.  58.  46. 

NYSSA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pojy- 
gamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  1 2th  order,  Holoracece,  See  Botany  Index, 

NYU-CHE,  or  Kin,  an  empire  which  arofe  in 
Eaflern  Tartary  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 

From  the  founder  of  this  empire  the  late  Chinefe  em¬ 
peror  Kang-hi  faid  that  his  family  was  defeended.  See 
China  and  Tartary, 


O. 


THE  14th  letter  and  fourth  vowel  of  our  alpha- 
5  bet ;  pronounced  as  in  the  words  no/e,  rofe,  &c. 

The  found  of  this  letter  is  often  fo  foft  as  to  require 
it  double,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  middle  of  words ;  as 
goofe,  reproof,  &c.  And  in  fome  words,  this  00  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  u  fhort,  as  in  blood,  Hood,  &Cti 

VOL.XV.  PartL  ^  ^ 


As  a  numeral,  O  was  fometimes  ufed  for  1 1  among 
the  ancients  ;  and  with  a  dafli  over  it  thus,  o,  for 
11,000. 

In  the  notes  of  the  ancients,  O,  CON  is  read  opus 
conduBum  ;  O.  C.  opera  con/lioque;  O.  D.  M.  ope^ 
r<e,  donum  munus ;  and  0.  LO.  opus  locatum, 

O 


The 


OAK  [  io6  ]  OAK 


o. 

Oak. 


The  Gredks  had  two  O’s  *,  ’\uz.  onilcron,  a,  and 
omega,  ;  the  fhift  pronounced  on  'the  tip  of  the  lips 
Tvith  a  fharper  found  j  the  fecond  an  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  with  .a  fuller  found,  equal  to  oo  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Tlie  long  and  fliort  prijnunciation  of  our  O 
are  equivalent  to  the  two  Greek  ones ;  the  firft,  as  in 
fuppofe  ;  the  fecond,  as  in  ubey. 

O  is  nfually  denoted  long  by  a  fervile  a  fubjoined, 
as  moan  ;  or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  fy liable,  as  bone ; 
when  thefe  ’vowels  are  not  lifed,  it  is  generally  fliort. 

Among  the  Irifli,  the  letter  O,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  name  of  a  family,  is  a  dliaraOier  of  dignity  annexed 
to  great  houltis.  Thus,  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  0  Neaky  0  Ca't'rolsy  &:c.  con- 
liderable  houfes  in  that  ifland. 

Camden  obferves,  that  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  lords 
cjf  Ireland  to  prefix  an  O  to  their  names,  to  diflinguifh 
them  from  the  commonalty. 

The  ancients  ufed  O  as  a  mark  of  triple  time  \  from 
a  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3,  was  the  moft 
perfedi:  of  numbers,  and  therefore  properly  expreffed  by 
a  circle,  the  moft  perfecl  of  figures. 

It  is  not,  illriiftly  Tpeaking,  the  letter  O,  but  the 
figure  of  a  circle  O,  or  double  CD,,  by  which  the  mo¬ 
dern  ancients  in  mufic  ufed  to  exprefs  what  they  called 
tempo  perfeHOy  or  triple  time.  Hence  the  Italians  call.it 
cir.colo* 

The  feven  antiphones,  or  alternate  hymns  of  feven 
verfes,  &c.  fung  by  the  choir  in  the  time  of  Advent, 
were  formerly  called  Oy  from  their  beginning  with  fuch 
an  exclamation. 

O  is  an  adverb  of  calling,  or  inteije’diion  of  forrow 
or  wi filing. 

O  AK,  in  Botanif,  See  Quercus. 

The  oak  has  been  dong  known  by  the  title  of  'mo¬ 
narch  ef  the  woods y  and  very  juftly.  It  was  well 
known,  and  often  very  elegantly  deferibed,  'by  the  an¬ 
cient  poets.  The  following ^defcriptlon  from  ^^irgil  is 
cxqulfite  : 


Veluti  annofo  validam  cum  .robore  quercum 
Alptni  Bof'ecty  nunc  liincy  nunc  flat  ibus  illinc 
Sruere  inter  ,fe  certant :  itflrtdory  et  alte 
Conflernunt  terraxn  concujjb  flipite  fi'ondes : 

Ipfa  hmret  fcopulis  ;  et  quantum  vert  ice  ad  aunas 
-^^thet'iaSy  Uanium  radice  in  Tartara  tendit, 

iv..44i.. 


As  o’er  th’  aerial  Alps  fublimcly  fpread, 

Some  aged  oak  uprears  his  reverend  bead  *y 
This  way  and  that  the  furious  tempefts  blow, 

To  lay  the  monarch  of  the  mountains  low  •y 
Th’  imperial  plant,  though  nodding  at  the  found, 
Though  all  his  fcatter’d  honours  ftrew  the  ground  \ 
Safe  in  his  ftrength,  and  feated  on  the  rock, 

In  naked  majefty  defies  the  fhock : 

High  as  the  head  fhoots  tow’ring  to  the  fkies, 

So  deep  the  root  in  hell’s  foundation  lies.  PiTT. 


sL  he  ancient  druids  had  a  moft  profound  veneration  Oak. 

for  oidv  trees.  ^  Pliny fay*?,  that  “  the  dimids  (as  tiie  ' - v* — 

Gauls  call  their  magicians  or  wife  men)  held  nothing  ^ 
fo  facre.d  as  the  mifletoe,  and  the  tree  on  which 
grows,  provided  it  be  an  oak.  They  make  choice  of 
oek  groves  in  preference  to  all  otliers,  and  perform  no 
rites  without  oak  leaves  ;  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  the 
name  of  druids  from  thence,  if  we  derive  their  name  from 
the  Greek,”  &c.  (See  Druids,  Definition,  and  N®  1 1.) 
Maximus  Tyrius  fays  the  Cel  tee  or  Gauls  worfhipped  Ju¬ 
piter  under  the  figure  of  a  lofty  oak  (a). 

This  ufeful  tree  grows  to  fuch  a  furprifing  magni¬ 
tude,  that  were  tliere  not  many  well  authenticated  in- 
ftances  of  them  in  our  own  country,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  difficult  of  belief.  In  the  J,8th  volume 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  we  have  the  dimenfions. 
of  a  leaf  twelve  inches  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth, 
and  all  the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  were  equally  large. 

On  the  eftate  of  Woodhall,  purchafed  in  1775  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart,  late  governor  of  Madras,  an 
oak  was  felled  .ivhich  fold  for  43I.  .and  meafured  24 
feet  round.  We  are  alfo  told  of  one  in  Millwood  fo- 
reft,  near  Chaddefley,  which  was  in  full  verdure  ii\ 
winter,  getting  its  leaves  again  after  the  autumn  ones 
fell  off.  Jn  Hunter’s -Evelyn’s  Sylva,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  remarkable  oak  at  Greendale  j  which 
Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  thus  .minutely  de- 
feribes  :  The  Greendale  oak,  with  a  road  cut  through 
it,  ftill  bears  one  green  branch.  Such  branches -as  have 
been  cut  or  broken  off  are  guarded  from  wet  by  lead. 

The  diameter  of  this  tree  at  the  top,  whence  the 
branches  iffiie,  Is  14  feet  ^  inches  j  at  the  .fur face  of 
the  ground  i.i-J*  feet  5  circumference  there  35  feet; 
height  of  ihe  trunk  53 ;  Eeight  of  the  arch  la,  width  !>. 

Mr  Evelyn  mentions  feveral  more  oaks  lof  extraordiaary 
lize  .in  Workfqp  park.” 

Inrthe  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1773  we  have  an 
account  of  one  differing  ^very  effenti ally  from  the  com¬ 
mon  one; )it  is  frequent  about  St  Thomas  lin  Devtmfhire, 
and  is  in  ihat  county  called  JLucotnbe  oak,  from  vone 
William  .Lucombe  who  fuccelsfuily  cultivated  it  .near 
Exeter.  It  grows  .as  ftraight  and  handfome  us  .614 
its  leaves  are  evergreen,  and  its  wood -as  hard  as  that 
of  the  common  oak.  Its  growth  is  fo  quick,  as  to 
exceed  in  20  ox  30  years  the  .altitude  and  girth  of  the 
common  one  at  i cio.  It  is  .cultivated  in  various  vplaees  ; 
Cornwall,  Somerfetftiire,  ;&c. 

M.  .du  .Hamel  du  Mon^eau,  xtf  Ihe  .‘Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  ..at  Taris  (who  wrote  ;a  .treatife  on  huiband- 
ry),  gave  an  account  in  the  year  1749  of  an  oak  which 
he  had  kept  in  water  eight  years,  and  which  yielded 
fine  leaves  every  fpring.  The  tree  had,  he  fays,  four 
or  Eve  branches  ;  Ihe  largeft  1:9  or  20  lines  round,  and 
more  than  1 8  inches  long.  It  throve  more  in  the  two  firft 
years  than  it  would  have  done  in  the  bell  earth  ;  it  af¬ 
terwards  loft  its  vigour,  and  rather  decayed  ;  which  he 
attributed  to  a  defefl  in  the  roots  rather  than  to  a  want 
of  aliment. 

M. 


(a)  Camden  informs  us  of  a  tradition  (which,  like  moft  other  traditions  of  this  nature,  feems  to  be  founded  in 
ignorance  and  foftertd  by  credulity)  refpefling  an  oak  near  Malwood  caftle,  where  Bufus  was  killed,  viz.  that  it 
budded  on  Chriftmas  day,  und  withered  Wore  night.  This  tfee,:the  fame  tradition  reports  to  have  been  that  aguinft 
which  Tyrrel’s  arrow  glanced. 
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IM.  dTe  Buffoa  made  fome  experiments  on;  oak  trech.  ; 
^  the  refiilt  of  'which  is  recorded  in  the  G^tltdman’s 
Magazine,  1*754.  He  had  eompar«kd  barked  with  iTn« 
barked  trees,  and  proves,  we  think  with  fticcefs,  from 
a  variety  of  triab,  that  timber  barked  and  dried,  fland- 
ing,  is  always  heavier  and  confiderably  ftronger  than 
timber  kept  in  its  bark. 

The  b^'k  of  oak  trees  'waa  formerly  thought  to  be 
extremely  ufeful  in  vegetation.  One  load  (Mr  Mills  in 
his  Troatife  on  Hulhaaidry  informs  us)  of  oak  bark, 
laid  in  a  lieap  and  rotted,  afier  the  tanners  have  ufed 
it  for  drelliflg  o£  leatiier,  will  do  more  (iervice  to  ftilF 
cold  land,  and  its  effe<Ts  will  la  ft  longer,  than  two 
loads,  of  the  riclieft  dung ;  but  this  has  been  ftrenu- 
oufty  controverted,  ('See  Qak  Lemes^. 

The*  barli.,  in  mecUeine,  is  alfo  a  ftrong  aftringentj 
and  hence  Hands  refionimended  in  haemorrliagies,  ah 
vine  fluxes,  and  other  pmternatuaral  or  immoderate 
fecretlona;  and  in  thele  it  is  fometLmes  attended  witii 
;good  effects.  Some  have  alleged,  that  by  Uie  ufe  of 
this  bark  every  purpofe  cam  be  anfwered  which  may  be 
obtained  from  Peruvian  bark.  But  after  feveral  very 
fair  trials,  we  liave  by  no  means  found  this  to  be  the 
cafe.  Befides  the  bark,  the  buds,  the  acorns  and  their 
cups  are  ufed  ;  as  alfo  the  galls,  which  are  excrefeenees 
caufed  by  infers  on*  the* oaks;  of  the  eaft’ern- countrieSy  of 
■which  there  are  divers'  forts  ;  fome  porfeiftly  rounds  and 
fraooth,.  fome  rougher  with  fmaJl  protuberances,  but  all 
generally  having  a  round  hole  in  them.  All  the  parts 
of  the  oak  are  flyptie,.  binding,  and  ufeful  in  all  kinds 
of  fluxes  and  bleedings,  either  inw^ard  or  outward.  The 
bark  is  frequently  ufed  in  gacgamfiriB,  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  and  for  fore  mouths  and  throats :  it  is 
alfo  ufed  in  reftringent  clyfters  and  injedlions,  againft 
the  prolapfus  uteri  or  ani.  The  acorns,  beaten  to  pow'- 
der,  are  frequently  taken  by  the  vulgar  for  pains  in  the 
fide.  The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  aqua  germinum 
quercus. 

Oak  Leames,  The  ufe  of  oak  bark  in  tanning,  and 
in  hot-beds,  is  generally  known  For  the  latter  of  thefe 
purpofes,  however,  oak  leaves  are  now  found  to  anfwer 
equally  well,  or  rather  better.  In  the  notes  to  Dr 
Hunter’s  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Treatife  on  Foreft  Trees, 
we  find  the  following  diredions  for  their  ufe  by  W. 
bpeechly ;  The  leaves  are  to  be  raked  up  as  foon  as 
poffible  after  they  fall  from  the  trees.  When  raked 
into  heaps,  they  ftiould  immediately  be  carried  into  fome 
place  near  the  hut-lioufe,  where  they  may  lie  to  couch. 
Mr  SpeficWy  fays,  it  was  his  cuftoni  to  fence  them  round 
with  chm-coal  hurdles,  or  any  thing  to  keep- them  from 
being  blown  about  the  garden  in  windy  weather.  In 
this  place  they  tread  them  Well,  and  water  them  in  cafe 
they  happen  to  have  been  brought  in  dry.  The  heap 
is  made  fix  or  feven  feet  thick,  and  covered  over  with 
old  mats,  or  any  thing  elfe,  to  prevent  the  upper  leaves 
from  being  blown  JHvay.  In  a  few  days  the  heap  will 
come  to  a  ftrong  heat.  For  the  firft  year  or  two  in 
which  he  ufed  thefe  leaves,  our  author  did  not  continue 
them  in  die  heap  longer  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  : 
but  by  this  method,  of  management  they  fettle  fo  much 
when  brought  to  the  hot-houfe,  that  a  fupply  was  very 
foon  required ;  and  he  afterwards  found,  that  it  was 
proper  to  let  them  remain  five  of  fix  weeks  in  the  heaps 
before  they  are  brought  to  the  hot-houfe.  In  gettino' 
them  into  the  pine  pots,,  if  they  appear  dry,  they  are  to 


be  watered^  and  again  trodden  down  exceedingly,  well, 
in  layers,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  tan  bark,  to  the  thicknefs  of  two  inches^ 
and  well  trodden  down,  till  the  furface  becomes  fmootli 
and  even,  Qn  this  the  pine  pots  are  to  be  placed  in-  the 
manner,  they  are  to  Hand,  beginning  with  the  middle 
row  firft,  and  filling  up.  the  fjjaces  between  the  pots  with 
tan.  in  this  manner  w'C  are  to.  proceed  to  the  next  row, 
till  the  wTole  befiniftied  y,  and  this  operation  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  when  tan  only  is  ufed.  The 
leaves  require  no  farther  ti'ouble  through  the  whole  fea- 
fon.;  as  they  will  retain,  a  conftant  and  regular  heat  for 
12  monthsv  without  ftirring  or  turning  •  and  our  author 
iirforms  us,  that  if  he  may  judge,  from  their  appearance 
when  taken  out  (being  always,  entire  andpex£e£l),  it  is 
probable  they  would  continue  their  heat  through  a 
fecond  year  y  but^  as  an  annual  fupply  of  leaves  is  eafily 
obtained,  the  experiment  is  hardly  worth  making, 
After  tills,  the  pines  will  have  no  occalion  to  be  moved 
but  at  ftated  times  of  their  management,  viz.  at  the 
ftiifting  them  in  their  pots,  &:c.  wdien  at  each  time  a 
little  freftl  tan  ftiould  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
arifing  from  the  fettling  of  the  beds  ;  but  this  will  be 
inconfiderable,  as  the  leaves  do  not  fettle  much  after 
their  long  coucliingv  During  the  firft  two  years  of  our 
author’s  pradice  he  did  not  ‘  ufe  any  tan,  hut  plunged 
the  pine  pots  into  the  leaves,  and’ juft  covered  the  fur- 
face  of  the  beds,  when  finifticd,  with  a  little  faw-duft, 
to  give  it  a  neatnefs.  This  method,  however,  was 
attended  with  one' inconvenience  ;  for,  by  the  caking 
of  the  leaves,  they  ftiruiik  from  the  fides  of  the  pots^ 
%yhereby  they  became  expofed  to  the  air,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  heat  of  the  beds  'Was  permitted  to  efcape. 

“  Many  powerful  reafons  (fays  Mr  Speechly)  may 
be  given  why  oak  leaves  are  preferable  to  tanners 
bark. 

“  I.  They  always  heat  regularly  ;  for  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  have  uled  them,  which  is  near  feven 
years,  I  never  once  knew  of  their  heating  with  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  this  is  fo  frequently  the  cafe  with  tan,  that 
I  affirm,  and  indeed  it  is  well  known  to  every  perfon 
converfant  in  the  management  of  the  bot-houfe,  that 
pines  fuffer  more  from  this  one  circumftaiice,  than  all 
the  other  ^  accidents  put  together,  infe£l:s  excepted.— 
When  thisr  accident  happens  near  the  time  of  their 
fruiting,  the  effeift  is  foon  feen  in  the  fruit,  which  is 
exc^dingjy  fmall  and  ilkftiaped.  Sometimes  there  will 
be  little  or  no  fruit  at  all ;  therefore  gardeners  who  make 
ufe  of  tan  only  for  their  pines,  ftiould  be  moft  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  avoid  an  over-heat  at  that  critkaljunaure 
—the  time  of  ftiowing  the  fruit. 

“  2.  Tlie  heat  of  mk  leaves  is  oonftant  ;  whereas 
tanner’s  bark  generally  turns  cold  in  a  very  ftiort  time 
after  its  furious  heat  is  gone  off.  This  obliges  the  gar¬ 
dener  to  give  it  frequent  turnings  in  order  to  promote 
Its  heatings.  Thefe  frequent  turnings,  not  to  mention 
the  expcnce,  are  attended  with  the  worft  confequences  • 
for  by  the  continual  moving  of  the  pots  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  pines  are  expofed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  whereby  their  growth  is  confiderably 
retarded  ;  whereas,  when  leaves  are  ufed,  the  pines 
will  liave  tro  occafion  to  be  moved  but  at  the  tim«  of 
pottii^,  &c.  The  pines  have  one  peculiar  advantage 
in  Uiis  undifturbcd  fituation  j  their  roots  grow  through 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and  mat  among  the  leaves  m 
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Oak.  a  furprifing  manner.  From  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
’“'V— — '  when  in  this  fituation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
leaves,  even  in  this  ftate,  afford  them  an  uncommon 
and  agreeable  nourifliment. 

“  3,  There  is  a  faving  in  point  of  expenee  ;  which 
is  no  inconhderable  obje£l  in  plaees  where  tan  eannot 
be  had  but  from  a  great  diftance. 

“  The  laft  ground  of  preferenee  is,  that  decayed 
leaves  make  good  manure  j  whereas  rotten  tan  is  ex¬ 
perimentally  found  to  be  of  no  value.  I  have  often 
tried  it  both  on  fand  and  clay,  and  pn  wet  and  dry 
land  j  and  never  could  difeover  in  any  of  my  experi¬ 
ments,  that  it  defer ved  the  name  of  a  manure  ;  whereas 
decayed  leaves  are  the  richeft,  and  of  all  others  the 
moft  proper  manure  for  a  garden.  Leaves  mixed  with 
dung  make  excellent  hot-beds  j  and  I  find  that  beds 
compounded  in  this  manner,^  preferye  their  heat  much 
longer  than  when  made  entirely  with  dung*,  and  in 
both  cafes,  the  application  of  leaves  will  be  a  confider^ 
able  faving  .of  dung,  which  is  a  circumftance  on  many 
accounts  agreeable.” 

OAK’Leaf  Ga//s.  Thefe  are  of  feveral  kinds ;  the 
remarkable  fpeeies  called  the  nmfhroom  gall  is  never 
found  on  any  other  vegetable  fubftanee  but  thefe 
leaves  :  and  befide  this  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  kinds. 

The  double  gall  of  thefe  leaves  is  very  fingular,  be- 
caufe  the  generality  of  produ61ions  of  this  kind  affe61 
only  one  fide  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  and  grow  all  one 
way  :  whereas  this  kind  of  gall  extends  itfelf  both 
ways,  and  is  feen  on  each  fide  of  the  leaf,  in  form  of 
two  protuberances,  oppolitethe  one  to  the  other.  Thefe 
are  of  differently  irregular  fhapes,  but  their  natural 
figure  feems  that  of  two  eones,  with  broad  bafes,  and 
very  obtufe  points,  though  fometimes  they  are  round,  or 

^  very  nearly  fo.  ,  1  r  • 

Thefe  make  their  firft  appearance  on  the  leat  in 
April,  and  remain  on  it  till  June  or  longer.  They  are 
at  firft  green,  but  afterwards  yellowifli,  and  are  fofter 
to  the  touch  than  many  other  of  the  productions  of  this 
kind;  they  are  ufually  about  the  fize  of  a  large  pea, but 
fometimes  they  grow  to  the  bignefs  of  a  nut.  When 
opened,  they  are  found  to  be  of  that  kind  which  are  in¬ 
habited  each  by  one  InfeCt  only,  and  each  contains  one 
cavity.  The  cavity  in  this  is,  however,  larger  than  in 
any  other  gall  of  the  fize,  or  even  in  many  others  of 
three  times  the  fize  *,  the  fides  of  it  being  very  little 
thicker  than  the  fubftanee  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  origin  of  the  feveral 
fpeeies  of  flies  which  are  at  times  feen  in  this  manner 
to  come  out  of  the  fame  fpeeies  of  galls.  It  feems 
the  common  courfe  of  nature,  that  only  one  fpeeies  of 
infea  forms  one  kind  of  gall  •,  yet  it  may  be,  that 
two  or  three  kinds  may  give  origin  to  the.  fame  kind. 
'There  is,  however,  another  oecalion  of  our  feeing  dif¬ 
ferent  fpeeies  come  out  of  different  galls  of  the  fame 
kind  :  and  this  is  the  effba  of  the  enemies  of  the  pro¬ 
per  Inhabitants.  ri  1  j 

It  might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  Ihe  had 
formed  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her  worm  offspring, 
had  placed  it  in  an  impregnable  fortrefs  but  this  is 
not  the  cafe  •,  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  fly,  as 
fmall  perhaps  as  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  gall, 
produces  a  worm  which  Is  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  as 
the  other  feeds  on  vegetable  juices.  This  little  fly, 


well  knowing  that  where  there  Is  one  of  thefe  protu¬ 
berances  on  a  leaf,  there  Is  a  tender  and  defencelefs  in- 
feCl  within,  pierces  the  lidcs  of  the  gall,  and  depofites  ^ 
her  egg  within  it.  This,  when  it  hatches  into  a  worm, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant  •,  and,  finally,  after 
devouring  it,  paffes  into  the  chryfalis  ftate,  and  thence 
appears  in  the  form  of  its  parent  fly,  and  is  feen  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  out  of  the  gall.  In  the  plaee  of  the  proper 
inhabitant. 

On  opening  thefe  leaf-galls,  which  are  properly  the 
habitation  only  of  one  animal,  it  is  common  to  find 
two,  the  ftronger  preying  upon  the  body  of  the  other, 
and  fueking  its  juices  as  It  does  thofe  of  the  leaf ; 
often  it  is  found  wholly  employed  in  devouring  Its  un¬ 
offending  neighbour  at  onee :  this  is  probably  the  eafe 
when  Its  time  of  eating  is  nearly  over :  and,  in  fine, 
when  we  find  the  gall  inhabited  by  only  one  infeCf,  or 
containing  only  one  ehryfalis^  as  it  ought  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  ftate  to  do,  we  are  never  certain  that  this  Is  the 
proper  inhabitant,  as  it  may  be  one  of  thefe  deftroy- 
ers  who  has  eaten  up  the  other,  and  fupplied  its  plaee. 
See  Aphis,  Extomology  Index, 

Oak  Saw-dujl  is  now  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  tanning,  as  well,  at  leaft,  as  the  bark.  See  Tan¬ 
ning. 

OAKofJerufaiem,  See  Chenopodium,  Botany  Index.' 
OAKHUiM,  Ockham,  or  Oakum,  In  fea-Ianguage, 
denotes  the  matter  of  old  ropes  untwifted  and  pulled 
out  into  loofe  hemp,  in  order  to  be  ufed  in  caulking 
the  feams,  tree  nails,  and  bends  of  a  ftiip,  for  ftopping 
or  preventing  leaks. 

OAKHAM PTON,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  has  1430  Inhabitants, 
and  a  manufa£lure  of  ferge  j  fituated  In  W.  Long.  4.  5. 

N.  Lat.  c^o.  48. 

OANNES,  a  being  in  Chaldean  mythology,  repre- 
fented  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  filh.  According  to  Be- 
rofus  and  other  fabulous  WTiters,  this  nionfter  was  the  ci¬ 
vilizer  of  the  Chaldeans',  to  whom  he  taught  a  fyftem  of 
jurifprudenee  fo  perfefl  as  to  be  incapable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  In  difeharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  fpent 
the  day  on  dry  land,  but  retired  every  night  into  the 
ocean  or  the  river.  See  MYTHOLOGY,  N°  25. 

O  AR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  and 
round  or  fquare  at  the  other;  and  which  being  applied 
to  the  fide  of  a  floating  veffel,  ferves  to  make  it  advance 
upon  the  water. 

That  part  of  the  oar  which  is  out  of  the  veffel,  and 
which  enters  Into  the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  or 
wajh-piat ;  and  that  which  Is  within  board  is  termed 
the  loom.,  whofe  extremity  being  fmall  enough  to  be 
grafped  by  the  rowers,  or  perfons  managing  the  oars, 
is  called  the  handle. 

To  pufti  the  boat  or  veffel  forwards  by  means  of 
this  inftrument,  the  rowers  turn  their  backs  forward, 
and,  dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull 
the  handle  forward  fo  that  the  blade  at  the  fame  time 
may  move  aft  in  the  \vater  :  but  finee  the  blade  cannot 
be  fo  moved,  without  ftriking  the  water,  this  impulfion 
is  the  fame  as  if  the  water  were  to  ftrike  the  blade  from 
the  ftern  towards  the  head:  the  veffel  is  therefore  necef- 
farily  moved  according  to  this  dire^lion.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  ftie  will  advance  with  the  greater  rapidity, 
by  as  much  as  the  oar  ftrikes  the  water  more  forcibly. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an  oar  afts  upon  the  fide  of  a 
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Oak  boat  or  veffel  like  a  lever  of  the  fccond  clafs,  ivhofe  fal- 

H  crum  Is  the  ftation  upon  wliieh  the  oar  refts  on  the  boat’s 

gunnel.  In  large  veflels,  this  ftation  is  ufually  called 
the  row  port  ;  but  In  lighters  and  boats  it  is  always  term¬ 
ed  the  ro%v  lock, 

OARI3TUS,  or  Oaristys,  a  term  In  the  Greek 
poetry,  fignifying  a  dialogue  between  a  hufhand  and  his 
wife  *,  fuch  as  that  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad  between 
Heftor  and  Andromache. 

Scaliger  obferves,  that  the  oarlftus  is  not  properly  any 
particular  little  poem,  or  entire  piece  of  poetry  ;  but  al¬ 
ways  a  part  of  a  great  one.  He  adds,  that  the  pafiage 
now  cited  in  Homer  Is  the  only  proper  oariftus  extant 
in  the  ancient  poets. 

OASIS,  the  name  of  a  fertile  fpot  in  the  midft  of  a 
fandy  defert.  Many  of  thofe  fpots,  or  oafes^  In  the 
African  deferts  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 
OAT.  See  Avena,  Botany  Index, 

Mr  Bruce  gives  the  following  account  of  the  oats 
which  he  found  growing  wild  in  Aroofti,  a  fmall  terri¬ 
tory  in  Abyflinia,  not  far  from  the  fource  of  the  Nile  : 

Wild  oats  (fays  he)  grow  up  here  fpontaneoufly  to  a 
prodigious  height  and  lize,  capable  often  of  concealing 
both  the  horfe  and  his  rider,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks 
being  little  elfe  than  an  inch  in  circumference.  They 
have,  when  ripe,  the  appearance  of  fmall  canes.  The 
inhabitants  make  no  fort  of  ufe  of  this  grain  In  any 
period  of  its  growth  :  the  uppermoft  thin  hulk  of  it  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  a  changeable  purple  colour  j 
the  tafte  Is  perfe611y  good.  I  often  made  the  meal  into 
cakes  in  remembrance  of  Scotland.”  Our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Abyflinians  could  never  be  brought 
to  relifli  thefe  cakes,  which  they  faid  were  bitter,  burnt 
their  ftomachs,  and  made  them  thirfty.  He  is,  however, 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  wild  oat  of  Aroofti  is  the 
oat  In  its  original  ftate  5  and  that  it  has  degenerated 
everywhere  in  Europe. 

OATH,  an  affirmation  or  proinife,  accompanied  with 
an  invocation  of  God  to  witnefs  what  we  fay ;  and  with 
an  imprecation  of  his  vengeance,  ora  renunciation  of  his 
favour,  if  what  we  affirm  be  falfe,  or  what  we  promife 
be  not  performed  (a). 


The  la^vs  of  all  civilized  ftates  have  required  the 
fecurity  of  an  oath  for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  juf- 
tlce,  and  on  other  occalions  of  high  importance  (b)  5 
and  the  Chrlftian  religion  utterly  prohibits  fwearing, 
except  when  oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority. 
Indeed  no  ferious  and  reflefling  thelft,  whether  he  ad¬ 
mit  the  truth  of  revelation  or  not,  can  look  upon 
fwearing  on  trivial  occalions  as  any  thing  elfe  than  a 
lin  of  a  very  heinous  nature.  To  call  upon  that  in¬ 
finite  and  omniprefent  Being,  who  created  and  fuf- 
tains  the  univerfe,  to  witnefs  all  the  Impertinence  of 
'idle  converfation,  of  which  great  part  is  commonly  ut¬ 
tered  at  randofn^  betrays  a  fpirit  fo  profane,  that  nothing 
Ihort  of  experience  could  make  us  believe  it  pollible  for 
a  creature  endowed  with  reafon  and  refle61ion  to  be  ha¬ 
bitually  guilty  of  a  pra6lice  fo  Impious.  No  man  can 
plead  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  that  he  is  tempted  to 
fwear  by  the  importunity  of  any  appetite  or  paftion  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  breaft :  for  the  utterance  of  a 
profane  oath  communicates  no  pleafure  and  removes  no 
uneafinefs  :  It  neither  elevates  the  fpeaker  nor  deprefles 
the  hearer. 

fakers  and  Moravians^  fwayed  by  thefe  conlidera- 
tions,  and  by  the  fenfe  which  they  put  upon  certain 
texts  of  Scripture,  refufc  to  fwear  upon  any  occalion, 
even  at  the  requilitlon  of  a  magiftrate,  and  in  a  court 
of  juft  ice.  Thefe  fcruples  are  groundlefs ;  and  feem 
to  proceed  from  an  incapacity  to  diftingullh  between 
the  proper  ufe  and  abufe  of  fwearing.  It  Is  unque- 
ftionably  impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witnefs  imper¬ 
tinences,  or  to  ufe  his  tremendous  name  as  a  mere  ex^ 
pletive  in  converfation  j  but  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  we  may  not  ploufly  call  upon  him  to  witnefs 
truths  of  importance,  or  invoke  his  name  with  reve¬ 
rence  and  folemnity.  No  individual  could,  without 
grofs  profanenefs.  pray  for  a  thoufand  times  more 
wealth  than  he  may  ever  have  occalion  to  ufe  ;  but  it 
was  never  thought  profane  to  pray  “  day  by  day  for 
our  daily  bread,  for  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  fea- 
fons.”  If  it  be  lawful  to  alk  of  God  thefe  earthly 
blelTings,  becaufe  he  alone  can  bellow  them  j  it  cannot 
furely  be  unlawful,  where  the  lives  or  properties  of 

our^ 


(a)  The  word  oath  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  eoth.  It  is  often  In  England  called  a  corporal  oath^  becaufe,' 
in  the  days  of  popery,, the  perfon  'vvas  fworn  over  the  hoft  or  corpus  Chrijli, 

(b)  The  various  oaths  required  by  different  nations  at  different  times,  and  the  various  forms,  &c.  of  impoling 
them,  is  a  fubjefl  of  very  confiderable  extent  and  curlolity  :  An  account  of  them  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of 
the  prefent  article  ;  it  would  Indeed  extend  it  to  an  undue  length  *,  we  cannot,  ho^vever,  omit  obferving,  what  is 
doubtlefs  very  remarkable,  that  the  grand  impoftor  Mahomet  taught  the  Moftems,  that  their  oaths  might  be  diffol- 
ved.  This  wonderful  doflrine  is  contained  In  the  66th  chapter  of  the  Koran  *,  ^vhich,  to  free  himfelf  from  his 
promife  and  oath  to  Haffa  his  fpoufe,  he  pretended  was  revealed.  What  the  ufe  of  oaths  is  in  fuch  eircumftances, 
or  what  fecurity  they  afford  for  performance,  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain. 

^  It  Is  alfo  very  remarkable,  that  an  oath  refpe6ling  marriages  was  the  caufe  of  the  firft  divorce  at  Rome.  The 
mrcumftance  happened  about  the  year  of  the  city  525,  Pofthumius  Albinus  and  Spurlus  Carvillus  being  confuls. 
The  cenfors  of  this  year  obferving  the  population  declining,  and  imagining  it  proceeded  from  interefted  marriages 
and  promifeuous  cohabitation,  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  fwear,  that  they  would  not  marry  wdth  any  other  view 
than  that  of  peopling  the  republic.  It  raifed,  however,  many  fcruples,  and  occafioned  many  domeftic  ruptures. 
Among  the  reft,  one  Carvilius  Ruga,  a  man  of  diftinflion,  imagined  that  he  was  bound  by  his  oath  to  divorce  hls^ 
wife,  whom  he  paffionately  loved,  becaufe  fhe  was  barren,  which  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  divorce  at  Rome  from 
its  foundation,  though  the  marriage  laws  of  the  kings  allow'ed  It ;  it  afterwards,  however,  became  ftiamefully  fre¬ 
quent.  T  his  is  alfo  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  great  attention  paid  to  oaths  among  the  Romans  *,  it  is  remarked  in¬ 
deed  by  all  writers,  that  they  paid  a  moft  profound  refpeft  to  them )  .and  on  that  we  know  they  founded  their  hopes" 
of  fuccefs  in  war. 
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0‘fttlv*  our  neigKbours,  or  the  fecurity  of  government  is  con- 
'  '  ceriitd,  to  invoke  him  with  reverence  to  witnefs  the 

truth  of  our  affertions,  or  the  fincerity  of  our  intentions  •y 
becaufe  of  our  truth  in  many  cafes,  and  of  our  lincerity 
in  all,  none  but  he  can  be  the  witnefe. 

The  text  of  Scripture  upon  which  the  Quakers 
chiefly  reft  their  argument  for  the  unlawfulneis  of  all 
'  fwearing  under  the  gofpel,  is  our  Saviour’s  prohibi- 
-  tion  (Mat.  v.  34.)  :  ‘‘  I  fay  unto  you,  fvrear  not  at  all.” 
But  ^vhoever  (hall  take  the  trouble  of  turnings  over  hiS' 
Bible,  and  looking  at  the  context,  will  perceive,  that 
it  is  only  in  ordinary  converjatiouy  and  by  no  means  in 
courts  of  juftice,  that  our  Lord,  prohibits  his  follow¬ 
ers  from  fwearing  at  all.  There  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever,  that  fwearing  by  heaveny  by  the  earthy  by  Jeritfa- 
lerriy  or  by  their  own  Jieadsy  was  the  form  of  a  judicial 
oath  in-  ufe  among  the  Jews.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
See  WlnU  told  by  Maumnides  that  “  if  any  man  fwear  by  hea- 
hy  on  the  or  by  earth,  yet  this  is  not  an  oath  which  fure- 

ly  he  could  not  have  faid,  had  fuch  been  the  forms  of 
judicial  fwearing.  Indeed  they  could  not  have  ad¬ 
mitted  fuch  forms  into  their  courts  without  exprefsly 
violating  the  law  of  Mofes,  who  commands  them  to 
‘  Fear  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  to  ferve  him, 
and  to  fwear  by  his  name.”  But  the  Jews,  as  every 
•  one  knows,  had  fuch  a  reverence  for  the  name  Jeho^ 
^ahy  that  they  would  not  pronounce  it  on  flight  occa- 
fions,  and  therefore  could  not  fwear  by  that  name  in 
common  converfation.  Hence,  to  gratify  their  pro^- 
penflty  to  common  fwearing,  they  invented  fuch  oaths 
as,  by  hea^eriy  by  earthy  by  Jeritfalemy  by  the  life  of  thy 
heady  &c.  and  by  this  contrivance  they  thought  to 
avoid  the  guilt  of  profaning  the  name  Jehovah. 
Thefe,  however,  being  appeals  to  infenfible  objefls, 
either  had  no  meaning,  or  were  in  fa 61,  as  our  Sa¬ 
viour  juftly  argues,  oaths  by  that  God  whofe  crea¬ 
tures  they  were ;  fo  that  the  Jew  who  fwore  them 
was  flill  guilty  of  profanenefs  towards  the  very  Jeho¬ 
vah  whofe  name  his  fuperftition  would  not  permit  him 
to  pronounce.  But  what  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  ufe  of  judicial  oatlis  is  not  wholly  prohibited 
in  the  gofpel,  is  the  condu6i:  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  as 
well  as  of  his  apoftle  St  Paul.  When  Jefus  was 
limply  ajked  by  the  high  pricft,  what  it  was  v;hich 
certain  falfe  witneflcs  teftified  againft  him  ?  w’e  are 
told  by  the  cvaiigelifts,  that  “  he  held  his  peace 
but  being  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  declare  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  tire  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  or  not,  he 
immediately  anfwered  the  high  prieft,  without  objeding 
to  the  oath  (for  fuch  it  was)  upon  -which  he  was  ex- 
t  ?alefx  amined.  “  St  Paul,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Romansf,. 
Moral  Fhu  fav?«.  ‘  God  is  my  witnefsy  that,  ^vithout  ceafing,  I  make 
lofophy.  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers  and  to  the  Corinthians, 
ftill  mere  ftrongly,  ‘  /  call  God  for  a  record  upon  my 
fouly  that,  to  fpare  you,  I  came  not  as  yet  to  Corinthl^ 
Both  thefe  expreflions  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths  5  and 
the  author  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebre-ws  fpeaks  of  the 
cuftom  of  fwearing  judicially  wutkout  any  mark  of  cen- 
fure  or  difapprobation  :  ‘  Men  verily  fwear  by  the  great¬ 
er  ;  and  an  oath,  for  confirmation,  is  to  them  an  end  of 
all  ftrife.” 

But  though  a  nation  has  an  undoubted  right  to  re¬ 
quire  the  fecurity  of  an  oath  upon  occafions  of  real  im¬ 
portance,  we  do  not  hefttate  to  fay,  that,  in  our  opinion, 
'it  is  fomething  worfe  than  bad  policy  to  multiply  oaths, 
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and  to  hold  out  to  the  people  temptations  to  perj-ure*  OatL 
themlclves.  The  fecurity  wdiich  an  oath  affords,  de- 
pends  entirely  upon  the  reverence  which  attaches  to  it 
in  the  mind  of-  him  by  whom  it  is  given  ^  but  that  re¬ 
verence  is  much  weakened  by  the  frequency  of  oaths,, 
and  by  tlie  carelefs  manner  in  which  they  are  too  often 
adminiftcred.  An  excellent  moralift  |  obferve.'?,  with,  t  Mr  Pa~ 
truth,  that  “  the  levity  and  frequency  with  which  oath&^-">'' 
arc  adminiftcred,  has  brought  about  a  general  inadver¬ 
tency  to  the  obligation  of  them,  wiiich  both  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  view  is  much  to  be  lamented  j  and 
it  merits  (continues-  he)  public  confideration,.  'whether 
the  requiring  of  oaths  on  fo  many  frivolous  occafions, 
efpecially  in  the  cuftoms,  and  in  the  qualification  for 
petty  offices,  has-  any  other  effefl  than  to  make  them 
cheap  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  pound  of  tea  can¬ 
not  travel  regularly  from  the  fiiip  to  the  confumer  with¬ 
out  coiling  half  a  do^en  oaths  at  leaft  j  and  the  fame  fe¬ 
curity  for  the  due  diicharge  of  his  office,  namely  that  of 
an  oath,  is  required  from  a  church  warden  and  an  arch^ 
bifiopy  from  a  petty  confiahle  and  the  chief  jujlice  o£ 
England.  Let  the  law  continue  its  owm  fanclions,  ii 
they  be  thought  requifite  *,  but  let  it  fpare  the  folcmni- 
ty  of  an  oath :  and  where  it  is  neceffaiy,  from  lire  want 
of  fomething  better  to  depend  upon,  to  accept  a  man’s 
owm  word  or  ow  n  account,  let  it  annex  to  prevarication 
penalties  proportioned  to  the  public  confequence  of  the 
offence.” 

That  thefe  pernicious  confequences  of  frequent  oaths 
are  not  felt  only  in  England,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
another  refpeflable  waiter,  whofe  acutenefs  well  quali¬ 
fied  him  to  obferve,  whilft  his  ftation  in  foclety  furuiffi- 
ed  him  with  the  beft  opportunities  of  obferving,  the  ef- 
fe6ls  of  repeated  fwearing  upon  the  morals  of  Scotch¬ 
men.  “  Cuftomhoufe  oaths  (fays  Lord  Karnes  §)  havej  Sketches 
become  fo  familiar  among  us,  as  to  be  fwallowed  wfith-  of  the  Hif 
out  a  wTy  face  j  and  is  it  certain  that  bribery  and  per- 
jury  in  ele6ling  parliament  members  are  not  approach- 
ing  to  the  fame  cool  ftate  ?  men  creep  on  to  vice  by 
degrees.  Perjury,  in  order  to  fupport  a  friend,  has  be¬ 
come  cuftomary  of  late  years  5  witnefs  fidlitious  quali¬ 
fications  in  the  eledlors  of  parliament-men,  which  are 
made  effe6lual  by  perjury  :  yet  fuch  is  the  degeneracy 
of  the  prefent  times,  that  no  man  is  the  worfe  thought 
of  upon  that  account.  We  muft  not  flatter  ourfelves, 
that  the  poifon  wfiU  reach  no  farther  :  a  man  who  bog¬ 
gles  not  at  perjury  to  ferve  a  friend,  W'ill  in  time  be¬ 
come  fuch  an  adept,  as  to  commit  perjui'y  in  order  to 
ruin  a  friend  when  he  becomes  an  enemy.” 

Befides  the  frequency  of  oaths,  we  have  mentioned 
the  irreverent  manner  in  wJiich  they  are  too  often  ad- 
miniftered  as  one  of  the  caufes  which,  make  them  cheap 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  people.  In  this  view,  the 
form  of  the  oath,  and  the  ceremonies  with  w  hich  it  is 
required  to  be  taken,  arc  of  confiderable  importance. 

“  The  form.s  of  oaths  in  Chrifiian  countries  (fays  Mr 
Paley)  are  very  different  j  but  iu  none  I  believe  w’orfe 
contrived  either  to  convey  the  meaning  or  to  imprefs 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  than  in  England.  In  that 
country  the  juror,  after  repeating  the  promife  or  affirma¬ 
tion  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm,  adds,.  ‘  fo 
help  me  God  j’  or  more  freqtiently  the  fubftance  of  the 
oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by  the  officer  or  magiftrate 
who  adminifters  it  j  adding  In  the  conclufion,  ‘  fo  help 
you  Godo’  The  energy  of  the  fentence  refides  in  thq 

particle 
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tb.  particle  fo  ;  fo^  i.  e.  Jiac  lege^  ‘  upon  condition  of  my 

r— ^  fpeaking  the  truth,  or  performing  this  promlfe,  may  God 
help  me,  and  not  otheiAvife.’  The  juror,  whilft  he  hears 
or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oath,  holds  his  right  hand 
upon  a  Bible,  or  other  book  containing  the  four  gofpels. 
I’he  conclufion  of  the  oath  fometimes  runs,  ‘  ita  me 
Deus  adj lively  et  h<ec  faritla  evangelia^  or  ‘  fo  help  me 
God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book  3’  which  lalt  claufe 
forms  a  connexion  between  the  w'ords  and  adion  of  the 
juror,  which  before  was  wanting.  The  juror  then  kilTes 
the  book.” 

This  obfeure  and  elliptical  form,  the  excellent  au^ 
thor  juilly  obferves,  is  ill  calculated  to  imprefs  the 
juror  with  reverence  ;  and  he  feems  to  think  great 
peFerence  due  to  the  form  -of  judicial  oaths  in  Scot- . 
land.  In  that  country  the  juror  holds  up  his  right 
hand  towards  heaven,  and  fivears  by  Almighty  God, 
and  as  he  lliall  anfwer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  “  that  he  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  or 
it  fhall  be  alked  of  him.”  This,  if  adminillered  with 
dignity  and  reverence,  is  an  oath  fufEciently  folemn 
and  well  calculated  to  have  the  proper  effed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  juror,  as  it  brings  immediately  into  his 
view  the  Author  of  his  beingj^  and  the  awful  day  of  final 
retribution  when  every  man  fliall  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hatii  done,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  good  or  evil.  But  when  the  magiftrate,  as 
isytoo  often  the  cafe,  repeats  this  folemn  invocation 
without  rifing  froni  his  feat  at  the  name  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  in  a  tone  of  careleflhefs  which  may 
convey  lo  the  ignorant  juror  an  opinion  that  he  has 
himfelf  no  fexious  belief  that  there  ever  will  be  a  great 
day  of  judgment^,  the  form,  however  excellent,  makes 
not  Its  full  imprefiion. 

But  let  usrfuppofe  the  oath  to  be  adminlfiered  with 
the  .greateft  .dignity  and  reverence,  the  .words  of  the 
promife  itlelf  appear  to  us  by  no  n>eans  unexeeption- 
ahle.  In  n  trial  on  life  and  de^th)  we  fiiould  be  (glad 
to  know  what  this  oath  binds  the  witnefs  to  declare. 

Is  he  to  tell  all  that  he  hnow  -touching  the  matter  in 
queftion  or  only  all  that  fhall  fie  ajhed  of  him  ?  If 
he  be  obliged,  in  virtue, of  his  oath,  to  tell  all  that  he 
Knows,  the  claufe-— “  or  It  (hall  be  afked  of  you”  is 
luperfluous,  and  calculated  to  miflead.  Jf  he  be  bound 
to  tell  nothing  more  ,of  .the  truth  than  .what  fiiall  be 
aiked  af.hiru,  <the  rvord  or  fhould.be  changed  into  emd ; 
he  (hould  fwcai-  «  to  tell  the  truth,  Sec.  fo  far  as  he 
knows,  a/id it  ihdil  be  ailced  of  him.”  The  court,  we 
believe,  confiders  the  witnels  as  jbound  to  declare  every 
thing  which  he  knows  . touching  the  matter  in-quefiion. 

^  he  greater  part  of  witnelTes,  on  the 'Other  hand,  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  bound  no  farther  by  tl>e,ir  .oath  than 
to  give  true  anfwers  to  fuch  quefiions  as  flialLbe  aiked 
of  them.  They  would  do  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  as  oaths  are  defigned  for  tlie  fecurity  of  the  public, 
they  muft  be  interpreted  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  pu- 
them,  otherwife  they  afford  no  fecurity. 

But  the  fenfe  of  the  public  is  the  law  ;  and  as  it  be¬ 
long  to  the  court  to  declare  what  the  mind  of  the  law 
(loubt  concerning  the  extent 
ot  the  obligation  Impofed  on  him  by  the  words  of  this 
oath,  fiiould  apply  to  the  court  for  a  folution  of  that 
doubt,  which  will  be  a  fafe  guide  to  him  refpeaing  the 
evidence  which  he  is  to  give.  Should  the  court,  in  re- 
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folving  the  doubts  of  a  witnefs,  give  an  opinion  concern-  Oath, 
ing  the  fenfe  of  any  other  part  of  the  oath  contrary  to 
what  he  apprehends  to  be  the  defign  of  the  law  in  im- 
pofing  it,  he  is  bound  to  difregard  fuch  opinion  j  becaufe 
it  is  only  where  he  himfelf  is  doubtfiil  that  the  court  has 
a  right  to  interfere,  and  becaufe  in  all  moral  queftions 
men  mult  be  finally  determined  by  their  own  judgment  . 
and  confi^ience. 

Bhere  is  one  cafii,  and  But  one,  in  which,  whatever 
fenfe  be  put  upon  the  iv’ords  of  the  oath,  no  witnefs  is 
obliged  to  declare  the  whole  truth.  It  Is  when  fuch 
declaration  would  tend  to  accufe  himfelf  of  fome  legal 
crime  3  for  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England  con- 
ffrain  no  man  to  become  his  own  accufer,  they  muff 
be^  CQiifidercd  as  impoling  the  oath  of  teffimony  with 
this  tacit  refervation.  “  The  exception,  ho\\  ever  Paleys 
muff  be  confined  to  legal  crimes.  A  point  of  honour,  Fhi-* 
of  delicacy,  or  of  reputation,  may  make  a  witnefs  back ’ 
ward  to  difclofe  fome  circumftance  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  3  but  is  no  exculc  for  concealment;,  unlefs 
it  could  be  fhown,  that  the  law  which  impoles  the 
oath,  intended  to  allow  this  indulgence  to  liich  mo¬ 
tives.  The  exception  is  alfo  withdrawn  by  compa^f 
between  the  magirtrate  and  the  witnefs,  wdien  an  ac¬ 
complice  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  againff  the  part¬ 
ners  of  his  crime.”  But  thefe  are  a  fort  of  witneffes  to.  ^ 
whom  a  fenfible  jury  will  always  llften  with  a  very  ** 
cautious  ear. 

Oaths  are  either  offertory  or  promijfo^y,  Affertory 
oaths  are  required  both  to  confirm  our  veracity  in 
evidence,  and  to  give  fecurity  to  the  public  that  we 
believe  certain  propofitions  conceived  to  be  of  public 
importance.  An  .oath  in  evidence  hinds  the  juror  to 
declare  what  he  hiows  to  be  true,  and  nothing  but 
v/hat  he  knows  to  be  true.  An  oath  required  to  af- 
fure  the  public  of  oux  belief  In  the  truth  of  any  propo- 
fition,  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  taken 
by  any  man,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearing,  has  the 
flighteft  .doubt  whether  the  propofition  be  really  true. 

Such  an  oath,  .however,  though  it  iinqueffionably  re¬ 
quires  the  fincerity  of  the  juror’s  belief  at  the  time 
when  it  is  given,  cannot  oblige  him  to  continue  in  that 
bdief  as  long  as  he  may  live  3  for  belief  ,  is  not  in  any 
man’s  power  :  it  is  the  neceffary  confsquence  of  evi¬ 
dence,  which  compels  the  affent  of  the  mind  according 
as  It  appears  to  preponderate  on  the.  one  fide  qr  on  the 
other.  'No  man,  therefore,  can  be  <  juftly  accufed  of 
perjury  for  holding  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  which 
he  may  formerly  have  fwqrn  to  believe  3  becaufe  his 
belief  at  the  time  of  emitting  his  oath  may  have  been 
the  neceffary  refiilt  of  the  evidence  vthich  then  ap-^., 
peared  before  him  3  and  his  change  of  opinion  may 
have  refulted  with  the  fame  necelFity  from  fuperior 
evidence  wdiich  had  been  fince  thrown  into  the  oppofite 
fcale,  and, made  it  preponderate.  On  this  account,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  all  affertory  oaths,  except 
fuch  as  are  neceffary  to  confirm  teftimony  refpeaing 
faSis^  ought  either  to  be  aboliffied  or  expreffed  with 
great  ^caution.  Of  truths  intuitively  certain  or  capable 
of.  rigid  demonff ration,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  can  en¬ 
tertain  a  doubt  3  and  therefore  the  public, never  requires 
from  individuals  the  folemnity  of  an  oath  as  an  affurance 
of  their  believing  fuch  .truths.  But  .  with  refpeft  to 
the  truth  of  propofitions  which  admit  of  nothing  fupe¬ 
rior  to  moral  evidence  on  either  fide,  a  man  of  the  moff 
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Oath  fteady  virtue  may  think  differently  at  different  periods 
II  of  his  life  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  effedl  of  an  oath,  if 
Edom”  have  any  effe£l,  can  only  be  either,  to  fhut  the  man’s 
•  eyes  againft  the  light,  or  to  make  his  integrity  be  caufe- 
lefsly  queftioned  by  thofe  \Vho  (hall  obferve  his  change  of 
belief. 

Promiffory  oaths  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  pcrju- 
ty,  be  given  by  him,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearing, 
knows  that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mife,  or  who  does  not  fcrioufly  intend  to  fulfil  it.  ^  A 
promiffory  oath  cannot,  without  great  guilt,  be  given 
by  any  man,  who  at  the  time  of  fwearing  believes  the 
objeft  of  the  promlfe  to  be  in  itfelf  unlawful  j  for  if  he 
fcrioufly  mean  to  fulfil  his  oath,  he  calls  upon  Almighty 
God  to  witnefs  his  Intention  to  commit  a  crime.  Pro¬ 
miffory  oaths  give  to  the  public  greater  fecurlty  than  a 
fimple  proraife  5  beeaufe  the  juror  having  the  thoughts 
of  God  and  of  religion  more  upon  his  mind  at  the  one 
time  than  at  the  other,  offends  with  a  higher  hand,  and 
in  more  open  contempt  of  the  divine  power,  knowledge, 
andjuftice,  when  he  violates  an  oath,  than  when  he 
breaks  a  promife.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  promiffory  oaths, 
though  more  folemn  and  facred,  cannot  be  binding, 
’when  the  promife  without  an  oath  would  not  be  fo  in 
an  inferior  degree  j  for  the  feveral  cafes  of  which,  fee 
Promise  and  Allegiance. 

Coronation  Oath,  See  King. 

OATHLAW,  the  name  of  a  parifli  in  Angus, 
about  two  miles  from  Forfar,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  called  Battle-dykes  (vul¬ 
garly  Black-dykes),  ’which  is  about  a  mile  weft  of  the 
church. 

OB  ADI  AH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Obadiah,  a  cano¬ 
nical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  is  contained  in 
one  Angle  chapter  ;  and  is  partly  an  inventive  againft 
the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  mocked  and  derided 
the  children  of  Ifrael  as  they  paffed  into  captivity  and 
with  other  enemies,  their  confederates,  invaded  and  op- 
preffed  thofe  ftrangers,  and  divided  the  fpoil  amongft 
themfelves  ;  and  partly  a  prediction  of  the  deliverance 
of  Ifrael,  and  of  the  viCtory  and  triumph  of  the  whole 
church  over  her  enemies. 

Obadiah,  the  prophet,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  governor  of  Ahab’s  houfe,  mentioned  in 
the  firft  book  of  Kings,  (xviii.  3,  &c.)  who  hid  and  fed 
the  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have  deftroy- 
cd ;  and  feme  fay,  that  he  was  that  Obadiah  whom 
Jofiah  made  overfeer  of  the  works  of  the  temple, 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12.).  The  truth  is,  that  when  he 
lived  or  prophefted  is  wholly  uncertain  :  though  moft 
writers  make  him  cotemporary  with  Hofea,  Amos,  and 
Joel. 

Obadiah,  a  valiant  man  of  David’s  army,  who  came 
to  join  him  in  the  wildnernefs,  with  feveral  others  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  (i  Chron.  xii.  9.). 

This  was  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  thofe  whom  King 
Jehofhaphat  fent  into  the  cities  of  Judah  to  inftruCf  the 
people  in  their  religion,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7.).  It  was  al¬ 
fo  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  who 
ligned  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the 
Lord,  (Nehem.  x.  5.). 

OBED-EDOM,  fen  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levite,  (i  Chr. 
xvl.  38.)  and  father  of  Shemaiah,  Jehozabad,  Joah, 
Bacar,  Nathaneel,  Ammiel,  IlTachar,  and  Peulthai.  He 
had  a  numerous  family,  fays  the  Scripture,  (i  Chron. 
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xxvi.  4.)  beeaufe  the  Lord  bleffed  him  ^  and  this  is  the  pbed- 
occafion  of  the  bleflfing.  When  David  transferred  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  Uzzah  ha-  .  __  ‘ 

\in<r  raftiiy  laid  hands  on  the  ark,  which  he  thought  to 
be  in  danger  of  falling,  was  frnitten  of  God,  and  died 
upon  the  ipot.  David  terrified  at  this  accident,  durft 
not  remove  the  ark  into  the  place  he  had  provided  for 
It  in  his  own  houfe,  but  fet  it  up  in  the  houfe  oi  Obed- 
edom,  which  was  near  the  place  where  Uzzah  had  been 
ftruck  dead.  But  the  prefence  of  the  ark  not  only  cre¬ 
ated  no  temporal  misfortune  to  the  family  of  this  Levite^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord  heaped  upon  him  all 
forts  of  bleflings*,  which  encouraged  David  feme  months 
after  to  remove  it  to  the  jdace  he  had  appointed  for  it. 
Afterwards  Obed-edom  and  his  fens  were  aflfigned  to  be 
keepers  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  (i  Chron  xv.  18, 

21.).  In  the  fecond  book  of  Samuel,  (vi.  10.)  Obed- 
edom  is  called  the  Gittite,  probably  beeaufe  he  was  of 
Gathrimmon,  a  city  of  the  Levites  beyond  Jordan, 

(Jofh.  xxi.  24,  25.). 

OBELISK,  in  ArchiteCiure,  a  truncated,  quadran¬ 
gular,  and  flender  pyramid,  railed  as  an  ornament,  and 
frequently  charged  either  with  inferiptions  or  hierogly¬ 
phics. 

Obelllks  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  to 
have  been  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterlty  precepts  of 
philofophy,  which  were  cut  in  hleroglyphical  charac¬ 
ters  :  afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize  the 
cyreat  a6lIons  of  herOes,  and  the  memory  of  perfens  be- 
foved.  The  firft  obelllk  mentioned  in  hiftory  was  that 
of  Ramafes  kind  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  which  ’was  40  cubits  high.  Phius,  another  king 
of  Egypt,  raifed  one  of  55  cubits  ^  and  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  another  of  88  cubits,  in  memory  of  Arfmoe. 
Auguftus  erefted  one  at  Rome  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  ferved  to  mark  the  hours  on  a  horizontal  dial, 
drawn  on  the  pavement.  They  tv ere  called  by  the  E- 
gyptian  prlefts  the  fingers  of  the  fun,  beeaufe  they  were 
made  in  Egypt  alfo  to  ferve  as  ftyles  or  gnomons  to 
mark  the  hours  on  the  ground.  The  Arabs  ftill  call 
them  Pliaraolds  needles  ;  whence  the  Italians  call  them 
aguglia,  and  the  French  aiguilles. 

The  famous  obelilks  called  the  deviPs  arrows,  now 
reduced  to  three,  the  fourth  having  been  taken  down 
in  the  laft  century.  Hand  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Borough-Bridge  to  the  fouth-weft,  in  three 
Adds,  feparated  by  a  lane,  200  feet  afunder  nearly,  on 
high  ground  Hoping  every  way.  Mr  Drake  urges  many 
arguments  for  their  Roman  antiquity,  and  plainly  proves 
them  to  be  natural  and  brought  from  Plumpton  quar¬ 
ries  about  five  miles  off,  or  from  Ickly  16  miles  off. 

The  crofs  in  the  town,  12  feet  high,  is  of  the  fame 
kind  of  ftone.  The  caftermoft  or  hlgheft  is  22  feet 
and  a  half  high  by  4  broad,  and  14^  in  girth  j  the  fe¬ 
cond  21^  by  SSi',  the  third  164-  by  84.  Stukeley’s 
meafures  differ.  T.he  flutings  are  cut  in  the  ftone  but 
not  through  :  the  talleft  ftands  alone,  and  leans  to  the 
fouth.  Plot  and  Stukeley  affirm  them  to  be  Britifli  mo¬ 
numents,  originally  hewn  fquare.  Dr  Gale  feppofed 
that  they  were  Mercuries,  which  have  loft  their  heads 
and  inferiptions;  but  in  a  MS.  note  in  his  Antoninus, 
he  acknowledges  that  he  was  mifinformed,  and  that  there 
was  no  cavity  to  receive  a  buft.  *- 

On  the  north  fide  of  Penrith,  in  the  churchyard,  are 
two  fquare  obelilks,  of  a  Angle  ftone  each,  1 1  or  12  feet 

high, 
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Obeliik  liigli,  about  1 2  inches  diameter,  and  I2  by  8  at  the 
!!  .  fides,  the  highefl  about  i8  inches  diameter,  with  fome- 
thing  like  a  tranfverfe  piece  to  each,  and  mortifed  into 
round  bafe.  They  are  14  feet  afunder,  and  between 
them  is  a  grave  enclofed  between  four  femicircular  Hones 
of  the  unequal  lengths  of  live,  fix,  and  four  and  a  half, 
and  two  feet  high,  having  on  the  outfidcs  rude  carving, 
and  the  tops  notched.  This  is  called  the  Giant^s  grave, 
and  aferibed  to  Sir  Ewan  Coefarius,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  as  tall  as  one  of  the  columns,  and  capable  of 
ftrctching  his  arms  from  one  to  the  other  ;  to  have  de- 
ilroycd  robbers  and  wild  boars  in  Englewood  foreft  ; 
and  to  have  had  a  hermitage  hereabouts  called  Sir 
Hugli's  parlour ;  but  the  conjeftures  refpedling  them 
are  extremely  vai;ious  and  contradiftory.  A  little  to 
the  \veft  of  thefe  is  a  Hone  called  the  Giant’' s  Thimib, 
fix  feet  high,  14  inches  at  the  bafe  contrafted  to  fO^ 
which  is  no  more  than  a  rude  crofs,  fuch  as  is  at  Long- 
town  in  Cumberland,  and  elfewhcre  5  the  circle  of  the 
crofs  18  inches  diameter. 

Near  the  town  of  Forres  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
there  is  a  very  fine  obeliik,  22  feet  in  height,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Forres  pillar,  or  Swenol's  Jione,  See 
Forres, 

M.  Pouchard,  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Iti- 
feriptions,  gives  a  curious  account  of  fome  celebrated 
Egyptian  obelilks.  See  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
June  1748. 

OBJECT,  In  Philofophy,  fomething  apprehended  or 
prefented  to  the  mind  by  fenfation  or  imagination.  See 
Metaphysics,  Part  1.  Chap.  I.  Se6L  II. 

OBJECT-Glafs  of  a  Telefcope,  or  Micro fcope,  tlie  glafs 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  objeft. 
See  Optics  and  Microscope. 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  overthrow  a  po- 
fitlon,  or  a  difficulty  raifed  againft  an  allegation  or  pro- 
pofition  of  a  perfon  we  are  difputing  with. 

OBJECTIVE,  Is  ufed  in  the  fchools,  in  fpeaking 
of  a  thing  which  exifts  no  other  wife  than  as  an  object 
known.  The  exifience  of  fuch  a  thing  Is  faid  to  be  ob- 
jeftivc. 

OBIT,  (Lat.)  fignilies  a  funeral  folemnity,  or  office 
for  the  dead,  moll  commonly  performed  when  the  corpfe 
lies  in  the  church  uninterred  :  Alfo  the  anniverfary  of¬ 
fice,  (2  Cro.  51  Dyer  The  anniverfary  of  any 

erfori’s  death  was  called  the  obit  y  and  to  obferve  fuch 
ay  with  prayers  and  alms,  or  other  commemoration, 
%vas  the  keeping  of  the  obit.  In  religious  houfes  they 
had  a  regifter,  wherein  they  entered  the  obits  or  obitual 
days  of  their  founders  and  benefadlors  j  which  was 
thence  termed  the  obituary*  The  tenure  of  obit  or 
chantry  lands  is  taken  away  and  extinfl  by  i  Edw.  VI. 
c.  14.  and  15  Car.  II.  c.  9. 

OBLATE,  flattened  or  Ihortened  ;  as  an  oblate  fphe- 
roid,  having  its  axis  ffiorter  than  its  middle  diameter  \ 
being  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  elllple  about  the 
fliofter  axis.  The  earth,  whofe  polar  diameter  is  Ihort- 
cr  than  the  equatorial,  is  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

OBLATI,  in  church  hiftory,  were  fecular  petfons, 
who  devoted  themfelves  and  their  efiates  to  fome  mo- 
mftery,  into  which  they  were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay 
brothers.  The  form  of  their  admiffion  was  putting  the 
bell  ropes  of  the  church  round  their  necks,  as  a  mark 
of  fervltude.  They  wore  a  religious  habit,  but  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  monks. 

VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any  aft  where*  Obligatibii 
by  a  perfon  becomes  bound  to  another  to  do  fome-  II 
thing  j  as  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  be  furety,  or  the  ,  ^ 

like.  — r— 

Obligations  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  natural,  civil, 
and  mixed.  Natural  obligations  are  entirely  founded  on 
natural  equity  ;  civil  obligations  on  civil  authority  alone, 
without  any  foundation  in  natural  equity  \  and  mixed 
obligations  are  thofe  which,  being  founded  on  natural 
equity,  are  farther  enforced  by  civil  authorityk 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  obligation  fignifies  a  bond,  wherein 
I^  contained  a  penalty,  -with  a  condition  annexed,  for 
the  payment  of  money,  &:c.  The  difference  between 
it  and  a  bill  is,  that  the  latter  is  generally  without  a 
penalty  or  condition,  though  it  may  be  made  obliga¬ 
tory  :  and  obligations  are  fometimes  by  matter  of  re¬ 
cord,  as  fiatutes  and  recognizances.  See  the  article 
Bond.  /  •  .  * 

Moral  Obligation*  See  Moral  Philosophy, 

N^  58,  &e. 

OBLIQ^UE,  in  Geometry,  fomething  afiant,  or  that 
deviates  from  the  perpendicular.  Thus  an  oblique  angle 
is  either  ah  acute  or  obtufe  one,  i.  e.  any  angle  except  # 
a  right  one. 

Oblique  Cafes,  In  Grammar,  are  all  the  cafes  ex¬ 
cept  the  nominative./  See  Grammar. 

Oblique  Afeenfion,  is  that  point  of  the  equinoftial 
which  rifes  with  the  centre  of  the  fun,  or  ftar,  or  any 
other  point  of  the  heavens.  In  an  oblique  fphere.  ^ 

Oblique  Cmde,  in  the  ftereographic  projeftion.  Is 
any  circle  that  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projeftion. 

Oblique  Defeenfton,  that  point  of  the  equinoftial 
which  fets  with  the  centre  of  the  fun,  or  ftar,  or  any 
other  point  of  the  heavens,  in  an  oblique  fphere. 

Oblique  Line^  that  which,  falling  on  another  line, 
makes  oblique  angles  w-ith  it,  viz.  one  acute,  and  the 
other  obtufe. 

Oblique  Planes,  In  Dialling,  are  thofe  which  de¬ 
cline  from  the  zenitb,  or  incline  tov»'ards  the  horizon. 

See  Dial. 

Oblique  Sailing,  In  Navigation,  is  when  a  ffiip  fails 
upon  fome  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal  points, 
making  an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian  j  in  which 
cafe  file  continually  changes  both  latitude  and  longitude. 

See  Navigation,  Chap.  VIII. 

OBLIQ^UUS,  In  Anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feve^al 
mufcles,  particularly  in  the  head,  eyes,  and  abdomen. 

See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles* 

OBLONG,  In  general,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  long¬ 
er  than  broad  5  fuch  is  a  parallelogram. 

OBOLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatijc*  See  BoI'ANY  Index* 

OBOLUS,  an  ancient  filver  money  of  Athens,  the 
fixth  part  of  a  drachma  ;  worth  fomewhat  more  than  a 
penny  farthing  fterling, — The  w^ord  comes  from  the 
Greek  ofioAoj,  or  eSeA*?,  “  fpit,  or  broach  either  be- 
caufe  it  bore  fuch  an  impreffion  5  or  becaufe,  according 
to  Euftathius,  it  was  in  form  thereof.  But  thofe  now 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquaries  are  round. 

Obolus,  in  Medicine,  is  ufed  for  a  'weight  of  ten 
grains,  or  half  a  fcruple. 

OBOTH,  an  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  In  the 
wildernefs.  From  Punon  they  went  to  Oboth,  and 
from  Oboth  to  Ije-abarim,  {Numb.  xxi.  10.  xxxiii.  43). 

P  Ptolemf 
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Ptolemy  fpeaks  of  a  city  called  Oboda,  or  Eboda,  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  'vvhich  is  the  fame  as  Obotb,  Pliny 
and  the  geographer  Stephanus  mention  it  alfo.  Stepha¬ 
nas  makes  it  belong  to  the  Nabathaeans,  and  Pliny  to 
the  Helmodeans,  a  people  of  Arabia-  It  was  at  Oboth 
that  they  worfhipped  the  god  Obodus,  which  ’lertul- 
lian  joins  with  Dufares,  another  god  or  king  of  this 
country. 

OBREPTITlOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  letters 
patent,  or  other  inftruments,  obtained  of  a  fuperior  by 
furprife,  or  by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 

OBSCURE,  fome thing  that  is  dark  and  rcflcdls  lit¬ 
tle  light  in  material  objeas,  or  that  is  not  clear  and  in¬ 
telligible  in  the  objeas  of  the  intelka. 

OBSECRATION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  implores  the  alTiftance  of  God  or  man. 

OBSEQ^UIES,  the  fame  with  funeral  folemnities. 
See  Funeral. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators,  fignifies  the 
taking  the  fun’s  or  the  ftars  meridian  altitude,  in  order 
thereby  to  find  the  latitude. 

OBSERVATORY,  a  place  defined  for  obferving 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  being  generally  a  building  erea- 
ed  on  fome  eminence,  covered  with  a  terrace  for  making 
agronomical  obfervations. 

The  more  celebrated  obfervatories  are,  I .  The  Green¬ 
wich  obfervatory,  built  in  1676,  by  order  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  felicitation  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren  ;  and  furniQied  with  the  moft  accurate  in- 
Jiruments  i  particularly  a  noble  fextant  of  feven  feet  ra¬ 
dius,  with  telefcopic  fights. 

2.  The  Paris  obfervatory,  built  by  the  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  fauxbourg  St  Jacques. 

It  is  a  very  fingular,  and  a  very  magnificent  building, 
the  defign  of  Monfieur  Perault :  it  is  80  feet  high  ;  and 
has  a  terrace  at  the  top. 

The  difference  in  longitude  between  this  and  the 
Greenwich  obfervatory  is  2®  20'. 

In  it  is  a  cave  or  cellar,  of  170  feet  defeent,  for  ex¬ 
periments  that  are  to  be  made  far  from  the  fun,  &c. 
particularly  fuch  as  relate  to  congelations,  refrigerations, 
indurations,  confervations,  &c. 

3.  Tycho  Brahe’s  obfervatory,  which  was  in  the  little 
iiland  Ween,  or  Scarlet  Ifland,  between  the  coafts  of 
Schonen  and  Zealand  in  the  Baltic.  It  was  eredlcd  and 
furniflied  with  inftruments  at  his  own  expence,  and  call¬ 
ed  by  him  Uraniburg,  Here  he  fpent  twenty  years  in 
obferving  the  ftars  ;  the  rcfult  is  his  catalogue. 

4.  Pekin  obfervatory.  Father  Le  Compte  deferibes 
a  very  magnificent  obfervatory,  ereded  and  furnithed 
by  the  late  emperor  of  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  fome  Jefuit  miffionaries,  principally  Father 
Verbeift,  whom  he  made  his  chief  obferver.  The  in- 
fbruments  are  exceedingly  large ;  but  the  divifion  lefs 
accurate,  and  the  contrivance  in  fome  refpedls  lefs  com¬ 
modious,  than  that  of  the  Europeans.  The  chief  are. 
An  armillary  zodiacal  fphere  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  an 
^quino61ial  fphere  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  an  azimuthal  ho¬ 
rizon  of  fix  feet  diameter  ;  a  large  quadrant  fix  feet  ra¬ 
dius  ^  a  fextant  eight  feet  radius  \  and  a  celeftial  globe 
fix  feet  diameter. 

Obfervatories,  as  they  are  very  ufeful,  and  indeed  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  aftronomers,  fo  they  have  become 
far  more  common  than  they  Avere.  There  is  a  very  ex- 
eellent  one  now  at  Oxford,  built  by  the  truftces  of  Dt. 
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Radcliffe,  at  the  expence  o^  ncaily  30,000!.  ‘At.  Cam-  Obfeiva^ 
bridge  there  is  as  yet  no  public  obfervatory.  Over  the  . 
great  gate  of  Trinity  college,  indeed,  there  is  one 
which  is  called  Sir  Ifaac  Newior^s,  becaufe  this  great 
philofopher  had  ufed  it  \  but  it  is  gone  to  decay.  It 
were  ^vell  if  the  univerfity  would  repair  and  preferve  it 
in  memory  of  that  truly  great  man.  In  St  John’s,  too, 
there  is  a  fmall  one.  The  late  ingenious  Mr  Cotes  had 
ufed  to  give  ledures  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  on  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy.  In  Scotland  there  is  an  obfervatory 
at  Glafgow  belonging  to  the  univerfity  ;  there  is  one 
eredled  on  the  Calton  hill  at  Edinburgh  *,  but  it  is  in 
very  bad  repair,  (fee  Edinburgh)  ,  and  there  is.  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  at  Dublin. 

5.  Bramins  obfervatory  at  Benares.  Of  this  Sir  Ro-  Plate 
bert  Barker  gives  the  following  account,  (Phil.  Tranf.  CCCLXX, 
vol.  Ixvii.  p.  598.).  “  Benares  in  the  Eaft  Indie?,  one 
of  the  principal  feminaries  of  the  Bramins  or  priefts  of 
the  original  Gentoos  of  Hindoftan,  continues  ft  ill  to  be 
the  place  of  refort  of  that  fe(R  of  people  j  and  there  are 
many  public  charities,  hofpitals,  and  pagodas,  where 
fome  thoufands  of  them  now  refide.  Having  frequently 
heard  that  the  ancient  Bramins  had  a  knowledge  of 
aftronomy,  and  being  confirmed  in  this  by  their  infor¬ 
mation  of  an  approaching  eclipfe  both  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  I  made  inquiry,  when  at  that  place  in  the  year 
1772,  among  the  principal  Bramins,  to  endeavour  to 
get  fome  information  relative  to  the  manner  in  wdiich 
they  were  acquainted  with  an  approaching  eclipfe.  The 
moft  intelligent  that  I  could  meet  with,  hoAvever,  gave 
me  but  little  fatisfa6lion.  I  was  told  that  thefe  mat¬ 
ters  were  confined  to  a  few,  who  were  in  poffeftion  of 
certain  books  and  records  ^  fome  containing  the  myfte- 
ries  of  their  religion  ;  and  others  the  tables  of  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations,  w^ritten  in  the  Shanferit  language, 
which  few  underftood  but  themfelves  :  that  they  would 
take  me  to  a  place  w  hich  had  been  conftrufted  for  thq 
purpofe  of  making  fuch  obfervations  as  I  was  inquiring 
after,  and  from  whence  they  fuppofed  the  learned  Bra¬ 
mins  made  theirs.  I  was  then  condu<fted  to  an  ancient 
building  of  ftone,  the  lower  part  of  which,  in  its  pre*. 
fent  fituation,  was  converted  into  a  ftable  for  horfes, 
and  a  receptacle  for  lumber ;  but  by  the  number  of 
court-yards  and  apartments^  it  appeared  that  it  muft 
once  have  been  an  edifice  for  the  ufe  of  fome  public  bo¬ 
dy  of  people.  We  entered  this  building,  and  went  up 
a  ftaircafe  to  the  top  of  a  part  of  it,  near  to  the  river 
Ganges,  that  led  to  a  large  terrace,  where,  to  my  fur¬ 
prife  and  fatisfa(ftion,  I  faw  a  number  of  inftruments  yet 
remaining,  in  the  greateft  preservation,  ftupendouily 
large,  immoveable  from  the  fpot,  and  built  of  ftone, 
fome  of  them  being  upwards  of  20  feet  in  height  j  and 
although  they  are  faid  to  have  been,  eredled  200  years^ 
ago,  the  graduations  and  divifions  on  the  feveral  arcs 
appeared  as  well  cut,  and  as  accurately  divided,  as  i£' 
they  had  been  the  performance  of  a  modern  artift.  The- 
execution  in  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  inftruments  exhi-- 
bited  a  mathematical  exaftnefs  ifl  the  fixing,  bearing, 
fitting  of  the  feveral  parts,  in  the  neceffary  and  fufficient 
fupports  to  the  very  large  ftones  that  compofed  them,, 
and  in  the  joining  and  fattening  each  into  the  other  by^ 
means  of  lead  and  iron. 

The  fituation  of  the  two  large  quadrants  of  the 
inftrument  marked  A  in  the  plate,  v;hote  radius  is  nine 
feet  two  inches,  by  their  being  at  right  angles  with  a 

gnomoa. 
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Obferw  gnomon  xit  twenty-five  degrees  elevation,  are  thrown 
•  into  fuch  an  oblique  fituation  a$  to  render  them  the  moil 

"  difficult,  not  only  to  conflru61:  of  fueh  a  magnitude,  but 
to  fecure  in  their  pofition  for  fo  long  a  period,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  flriking  inftance  of  the  ability  of  the  architect  in 
their  eonflruftion  :  for  by  the  ffiadow  of  the  gnomon 
thrown  on  the  quadrants,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  al¬ 
tered  in  the  leafl  from  their  original  pofition  ;  and  fo 
true  is  the  line  of  the  gnomon,  that,  by  applying  the 
eye  to  a  fmall  iron  ring  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end, 
the  fight  is  carried  through  three  others  of  the  fame  di- 
menfion,  to  the  extremity  at  the  other  end,  diftant  ^S 
feet  8  inches,  without  obfiru<Slion  j  fuch  is  the  firmnefs 
and  art  with  which  this  infirument  has  been  executed. 
This  performance  is  the  more  wonderful  and  extraordi¬ 
nary,  when  compared  with  the  works  of  the  artificers  of 
Hindoftan  at  this  day,  who  are  not  under  the  immediate 
dire^lion  of  an  European  mechanic  5  but  arts  appear  to 
have  declined  equally  with  fcienee  in  the  eafl. 

“  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  at  that 
time  chief  engineer  in  the  Eafi:  India  Company’s  fervice 
at  Bengal,  made  a  peiTpeclive  drawing  of  the  whole  of 
the  apparatus  that  eould  be  brought  within  his  eye  at 
one  view  ^  but  I  lament  he  eould  not  reprefen t  fome 
Very  large  quadrants,  whofe  radii  were  about  20  feet, 
they  being  on  the  fide  from  whence  he  took  his  draw¬ 
ing.  Their  defcription,  however,  is,  that  they  are  ex- 
361  quarters  of  circles  of  different  radii,  the  largefl  of 
which  I  judged  to  be  20  feet,  conlhiuffcd  very  exa^lly 
on  the  Tides  of  ffone  walls,  built  perpendicular,  and  fi- 
tiiated,  I  fiippofe,  in  the  meridian  of  the  place  :  a  brafs 
pin  is  fixed  at  the  centre  or  angle  of  the  quadrant,  from 
whence,  the  Bramin  informed  me,  they  ftretcheda  wire 
to  the  eireumferenee  when  an  obfervation  was  to  be 
made ;  from  which,  it  occurred  to  me,  the  obferver 
mull  have  moved  his  eye  up  or  down  the  eireumferenee, 
by  means  of  a  ladder  or  fome  fuch  eontrivanee,  to  raife 
and  lower  himfelf,  until  he  had  difeovered  the  altitude 
of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  paffage  over  the 
meridian,  fo  expreffed  on  the  ares  of  thefe  quadrants  : 
thefe  ares  were  very  exactly  divided  into  nine  large  fee- 
tions  j  each  of  which  again  into  ten,  making  ninety  lef- 
fer  divlfions  or  degrees ;  and  thofe  alfo  into  twenty,  ex- 
preffing  three  minutes  each,  of  about  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  afunder  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  they  had  fome  me¬ 
thod  of  dividing  even  thefe  into  more  minute  divifions 
fit  the  time  of  obfervation, 

“  My  time  would  only  permit  me  to  take  down  the 
particular  dimenfions  of  the  moff  capital  inffrument,  or 
the  greater  equino(5lial  fun -dial,  reprefented  by  figure  a, 
W’hich  appears  to  be  an  inffrument  to  exprefs  folar  time 
by  the  ffiadow  of  a  gnomon  upon  two  quadrants,  one  fi- 
tuated  to  the  eaff,  and  the  other  to  the  weff  of  it  5  and 
indeed  the  chief  part  of  their  inffruments  at  this  place 
a]>pear  to  be  conftrufted  for  the  fame  purpofe,  except 
the  quadrants,  and  a  brafs  inffrument  that  will  be  de- 
feribed  hereafter, 

“  Figure  B  is  another  inffrument  for  the  purpofe  of 
determining  the  exa<5l  hour  of  the  day  by  the  fliadow 
of  a  gnomon,  which  ffands  perpendicular  to,  and  in  the 
centre  of,  a  flat  circular  flone,  fupported  in  an  oblique 
fituation  by  means  of  four  upright  ffones  and  a  crofs 
piece  j  fo  that  the  fhadow  of  the  gnomon,  wdiich  is  a 
perpendicular  iron  rod,  is  thrown  upon  the  divifiou  of 


the  circle  deferibed  on  the  face  of  the  flat  circular  Ohferva- 
ffone.  tory 

Figure  c  is  a  brafs  circle,  about  two  feet  diameter, 

moving  vertically  upon  two  pivots  between  two  ffone  ^ _ 

pillars,  having  an  index  or  hand  turning  round  horizon¬ 
tally  on  the  centre  of  this  circle,  which  is  divided  into 
360  parts;  but  there  are  no  counter  diviffons  on  the  in¬ 
dex  to  fubdivide  thofe  on  the  circle.  This  inffrument 
appears  to  be  made  for  taking  the  angle  of  a  ffar  at  fet- 
ting  or  rifing,  or  for  taking  the  azimuth  or  amplitude  of 
the  fun  at  rifing  or  fetting. 

“  The  ufe  of  the  inffrument,  figure  D,  I  was  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for.  It  confiffs  of  two  circular  walls  ;  the 
outer  of  which  is  about  forty  feet  diameter,  and  eight 
feet  high  ;  the  wall  within  about  half  that  height,  and 
appears  intended  for  a  place  to  ffand  on  to  obferve  the 
divifions  on  the  upper  circle  of  the  outer  wall,  rather 
than  for  any  other  purpofe  ;  and  yet  both  circles  are  di¬ 
vided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  being  fubdivided 
into  twenty  leffer  divifions,  the  fame  as  the  quadrants. 

There  is  a  door-way  to  pafs  into  the  inner  circle,  and  a 
pillar  in  the  centre,  of  the  fame  height  with  the  lower 
circle,  having  a  hole  in  it,  being  the  centre  of  both 
circles,  and  feems  to  be  a  focket  for  an  iron  rod  to  be 
placed  perpendicular  into  it.  The  divifions  on  thefe,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  inffruments,  will  bear  a  nice  exami¬ 
nation  with  a  pair  of  compall'es. 

“  Figure  E  is  a  fmaller  equinodlial  fun  dial,  conffruft* 
cd  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  large  one  a. 

“  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjed  without  obferving,  that 
the  Bramins,  -without  the  affiffanee  of  optical  glalles, 
had  neverthelefs  an  advantage  unexperienced  by  the  ob- 
fervers  of  the  more  northern  climates.  The  ferenity  and 
clearnefs  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  night-time  in  the  Eaff: 

Indies,  except  at  the  feafons  of  the  monfoons  or  periodi¬ 
cal  winds  changing,  is  difficult  to  exprefs  to  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  it,  becaufe  we  have  nothing  in  eompari- 
fon  to  form  our  ideas  upon  :  it  is  clear  to  perfedion,  a 
total  quietude  fublifts,  fcareely  a  cloud  to  be  feen,  and 
the  light  of  the  heavens,  by  the  numerous  appearance 
of  the  ffars,  affords  a  profped  both  of  wonder  and  con¬ 
templation. 

“  This  obfervatory  at  Benares  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Aekbar  :  for  as  this 
wife  prince  endeavoured  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he 
wiffied  alfo  to  recover  the  feiences  of  Hindoffan,  and 
therefore  directed  that  three  fuch  places  ffiould  be  creel¬ 
ed  ^  one  at  Delhi,  another  at  Agra,  and  the  third  at 
Benares.” 

OBSIDIANUS  LAPIS,  or  Obsidian,  a  mineral 
fiibffance.  See  Mineralogy  Index, 

OBSIDIONALIS,  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  a  fort  of  erown.  See  the  article  Crown. 

OBSTETRICS,  or  the  Obstetric  Art,  the  fame 
with  Midwifery. 


OBS  i  RUC  riON,  in  Medicine^  fuch  an  obturation 
of  the  vefft'ls  as  prevents  the  eireulation  of  the  fluids, 
whether  of  the  fqund  and  vital,  or  of  the  morbid  and 
peccant  kind,  through  them. 

OBTURATOR,  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Miifdes, 

OBTUSE,  fignifies  blunt,  dull,  &c.  in  oppofition 
to  acute  or  ffiarp.  Thus  we  fay,  obtufe  angle,  obtufe- 
angled  triangle,  &c. 

P  OBY, 


Oby 
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OBY,  or  Ob,  a  large  and  famous  river  of  Afiatic 


Occupancy  which  iifues  from  the  Altin  lake  (called  by  the 

I  i  BiifTians  Telejlioi  Ofero)^  in  latitude  52  degrees,  and 

longitude  103  degrees  30  minutes.  Its  name  fignifics 
Great ;  and  accordingly  in  Ruflia  it  is  often  ftyled  the 
Great  River,  The  Calmucks  and  Tartars  call  it  Umar, 
Its  dream  is  very  large  and  fmooth,  its  current  being 
^  ufually  flow  5  and  it  is  in  general  between  two  and  three 
hundred  fathoms  broad  j  though  in  fome  places  it  is 
much  wider.  It  affords  plenty  of  fifli,  and  is  navigable 
almofl  to  the  lake  from  which  it  fprings.  After  a  long 
winding  courfe  through  a  vafl  traft  of  land,  in  which  it 
Yorms  feveral  iflands,  it  empties  itfelf  in  latitude  67  de¬ 
grees,  and  longitude  86  degrees,  into  a  bay,  which,  ex¬ 
tending  near  400  miles  farther,  joins  the  Icy  fea,  in  la¬ 
titude  73.  30.  and  longitude  90.  The  fprings  from 
which  this  river  rifes,  are  not  very  copious  :  but  it  re¬ 
ceives  in  its  courfe  the  waters  of  a  great  number  of  con- 
fiderable  flrearas.  Of  thefe,  the  Tom  and  the  Irtis  are 
the  mofl  confiderable  :  the  Tom  falls  into  it  in  latitude 
58.  and  the  Irtis  in  latitude  61.  and  longitude  86.  The 
exadf  courfe  of  this  river  was  unknown  till  the  country 
was  furveyed  by  the  Ruffians:  who  have  given  us  toler¬ 
able  maps  of  it  and  of  all  Siberia.  The  Oby  forms  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia,  and  its  courfe  is 
upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 

OCCIDENT,  in  Geography^  the  weflward  quarter 
of  the  horizon  ;  or  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  the 
ecliptic,  or  the  fun  therein,  defeends  into  the  lower  he- 
mifphere  ;  ln^ontradiftin£lion  to  Gi'ient,  Hence  we  ufe 
the  word  occidental  for  any  thing  belonging  to  the  wefl  5 
as  occidental  bezoar,  occidental  pearl,  S^c. 

Occident  EJlival^  that  point  of  the  horizon  -where 
the  fun  fets  at  midwinter,  when  entering  the  lign  Ca¬ 
pricorn. 

Occident  EqumoBiai^  that  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  fun  fets,  when  he  crofl'es  the  equinodial,  or 
enters  the  fign  Arles  or  Libra. 

OCCIPITAL,  in  Anatomy^  a  term  applied  to  the 
parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  fkull. 

OCCULT,  fomethlng  hidden,  fecret,  or  inviflble. 
The  occult  fciences  are  magic,  necromancy,  cabbala, 
&c.  Occult  qualities,  in  philofophy,  were  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  of  body  or  fplrit  which  baffled  the  inveftigation 
of  philofophers,  and  for  which  they  were  unable  to 
give  any  reafonj  unwilling,  however,  to  acknowledge 
.  their  ignorance,  they  deceived  themfelves  and  the  vul¬ 
gar  by  an  empty  title,  calling  what  they  did  not  know 
occult. 

Occult,  in  GeOfnetry^  is  ufed  for  a  line  that  is  fcarce 
perceivable,  drawn  with  the  point  of  the  compaffes  or  a^ 
leaden  pencil.  Thefe  lines  are  ufed  in  feveral  opera¬ 
tions,  as  the  railing  of  plans,  deflgns  of  building,  p'  ^ces 
of  perfpe6live,  &c.  They  are  to  be  effaced  when  the 
Work  is  finlfhed. 

OCCUImT ATlON/mAjlronomy,  the  time  a  ftar  or 
planet  is  hid  from  our  fight,  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
body  of  the  moon  or  fome  other  planet. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  Law^  is  the  taking  poffeffion  of 
tliofc  things  which  before  belonged  to  nobody.  This 
is  the  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  Property, 
or  of  holding  thofe  things  in  feveralty,  which  by  the 
law  of  nature,  unqualified  by  that  of  fociety,  were 
common  to  all  mankind.  But,  when  once  it  was  a- 
grecd  that  every  thing  capable  of  ownerfliip  fhould 
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have  an  owner,  natural  reafon  fuggefled,  that  he  who  Occupancy, 
could  firft  declare  his  intention  of  appropriating  any 
thing  to  his  ufe,  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  his  in¬ 
tention,  adlually  took  it  into  poffeflion,  fhould  there¬ 
by  gain  the  abfolute  property  of  it  j  according  to  that 
rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  ^od  nullius  eji^  id  ratione  naturali  occupanti 
conceditur. 

This  right  of  occupancy,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  real 
property,  hath  been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England 
within  a  very  narrow  compafs ;  and  was  extended  only 
to  a  Angle  inflancej  namely,  where  a  man  was  tenant 
pour  autre  vie^  or  had  an  eflate  granted  to  himfelf  only 
(without  mentioning  his  heirs)  for  the  life  of  another 
man,  and  died  during  the  life  of  cejluy  que  vie^  or  him 
by  whofe  life  it  was  holden  :  in  this  cafe  he  that  could 
firfl  enter  on  the  land,  might  lawfully  retain  the  pof¬ 
feflion  fo  long  as  cejluy  que  vie  lived,  by  right  of  occu¬ 
pancy. 

This  feems  to  have  been  recurring  to  firfl  principles, 
and  calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  afeertain  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  land,  tvhen  left  without  a  legal  owner. 

For  it  did  not  revert  to  the  granter,  who  had  parted 
with  all  his  intereft,  fo  long  as  cejluy  que  vie  lived  \  it 
did  not  efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  for  all  efeheats 
mufl  be  of  the  abfolute  entire  fee,  and  not  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  eflate  carved  out  of  it,  much  lefs  of  fo  minute 
a  remnant  as  this :  it  did  not  belong  to  the  grantee  j 
for  he  was  dead  :  ^it  did  not  defeend  to  his  heirs  5  for 
there  were  no  words  of  inheritance  in  the  grant :  nor 
could  it  veil  in  his  executors  ;  for  no  executors  could 
fucceed  to  a  freehold.  Belonging  therefore  to  nobody, 
like  the  hcereditas  jacens  of  the  Romans,  the  law  left  it 
open  to  be  feized  and  appropriated  by  the  firfl  perfon 
that  could  enter  upon  it,  during  the  life  of  cejluy  que 
vie^  under  the  name  of  an  occupant.  But  there  was  no 
right  of  occupancy  allowed,  where  the  king  had  the  re- 
verfion  of  the  lands  :  for  the  reverfioner  hath  an  equal 
right  with  any  other  man  to  enter  upon  the  vacant  pof¬ 
feffion  5  and  where  the  king’s  title  and  a  fubjc£l’s  inter¬ 
fere,  the  king’s  fhall  always  be  preferred.  Againft  the 
king  therefore  there  could  be  no  prior  occupant,  becaufe 
nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.  And,  even  in  the  cafe  of 
a  fubjedl,  had  the  eflate  pour  outre  vie  granted  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  during  the  life  of  cejluy  que  vie,  there  the 
heir  might,  and  flill  may,  enter  and  hold  poffeflion;  and 
is  called  in  law  a  fpecial  occupant ;  as  having  a  fpecial 
exclufive  right,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  to 
enter  upon  and  occupy  this  hcereditas  jacens,  during  the 
refidue  of  the  eflate  granted :  though  fome  have  thought 
him  fo  called  with  no  very  great  propriety ;  and  that 
fuch  eflate  is  rather  a  defcendible  freehold.  But  the 
title  of  common  occupancy  is  now  reduced  almofl  to  no¬ 
thing  by  two  flatutes ;  the  one,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  which 
enads,  that  where  there  is  no  fpecial  occupant,  in  whom 
the  eflate  may  vefl,  the  tenant  pour  autre  i^/Vmay  devife 
it  by  will,  or  it  fhall  go  to  the  executors,  and  be  affets 
in  their  hands  for  payment  of  debts  ;  the  other  that  of 
14  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  which  ena<fls,  that  it  fhall  vefl  not 
only  in  the  executors,  but,  in  cafe  the  tenant  dies  inte- 
flatp,  in  the  adminiftrators  alfo ;  and  go  in  courfe  of  a 
diflribution  like  a  chattel  interefl. 

By  thefe  two  flatutes  the  title  of  common  occupancy  is 
utterly  extiiidl  and  abolifhed  :  .though  that  of fpecial  oc¬ 
cupancy,  by  the  heir  at  law,  continues  to  this  day  j  fuch 
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Occupancy,  heir  being  held  to  fucceed  to  the  anceftor’s  eftate,  not 
by  defcent,  for  then  he  muft  take  an  eftate  of  inheritance, 
but  as  an  occupant,  fpecially  marked  out  and  appointed 
by  the  original  grant.  The  doflrlne  of  common  occu¬ 
pancy,  may,  however,  be  ufefully  remembered  on  the 
following  account,  amongft  others  :  That,  as  by  the 
common  law  no  occupancy  could  be  of  incorporeal  he¬ 
reditaments,  as  of  rents,  tithes,  advowfons,  commons,  or 
the  like,  (becaufe,  witli  refpe(^  to  them,  there  could  be 
no  aftual  entry  made,  or  corporeal  fcifin  had  5  and  there¬ 
fore  by  the  death  of  tlie  grantee  pour  autre  vie  a  grant 
of  fueh  hereditaments  was  entirely  determined)  :  fo  now, 
it  is  apprehended,  notwithftanding  thofe  ftatutes,  fuch 
grant  would  be  determined  likewife  ;  and  the  heredi¬ 
taments  could  not  be  dcvifeable,  nor  veil  in  the  execu¬ 
tors,  nor  go  In  a  courfe  of  diftribution.  For  the  ftatutes 
muft  not  be  conftrued  fo  as  to  create  any  new  eftate,  or 
to  keep  that  alive  which  by  the  common  law  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  thereby  to  defeat  the  grantor’s  reverfion  j 
but  merely  to  difpofe  of  an  Intereft  in  being,  to  which 
by  law  there  was  no  owner,  and  which  therefore  was  left 
>  open  to  the  firft  occupant.  When  there  is  a  refidue 
left,  the  ftatutes  give  it  to  the  executors,  &c.  inftead  of 
the  firft  occupant ;  but  they  will  not  create  a  refidue 
on  purpofe  to  give  It  to  the  executors.  They  only 
mean  to  provide  an  appointed  inftead  of  a  cafual,  a 
certain  Inftead  of  an  uncertain,  owner,  of  lands  which 
before  were  nobody’s )  and  thereby  to  fupply  this  cafus 
ornijfus^  and  render  the  dlfpofition  of  the  law  in  all  re- 
fpedls  entirely  uniform  j  this  being  the  only  inftance 
wherein  a  title  to  a  real  eftate  could  ever  be  acquired  by 
occupancy. 

For  there  can  be  no  other  cafe  devifed,  wherein  there 
is  not  fome  owner  of  the  land  appointed  by  the  law. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  foie  corporation,  as  a  parfon  of  a  church, 
when  he  dies  6r  refigns,  though  there  be  no  aBual 
owner  of  the  land  till  a  fucceflbr  be  appointed,  yet  there 
is  a  legal^  potential^  ownerftiip,  fubfifting  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  law  ^  and  when  the  fucceflbr  Is  appointed,  his 
appointment  fhall  have  a  retrofpe<El  and  relation  back¬ 
wards,  fo  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  profits  from  the  in- 
ftant  that  the  vacancy  commenced.  And,  in  all  other 
inftances,  when  the  tenant  dies  inteftate,  and  no  other 
owner  of  the  lands  is  to  be  found  In  the  common  courfe 
of  defeents,  there  the  law  vefts  an  ownerftiip  In  the  king, 
or  in  the  fubordinate  lord  of  the  fee,  by  efeheat. 

So  alfo,  in  fome  cafes,  where  the  laws  of  other  nations 
give  a  right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly  created, 
by  the  riling  of  an  ifland  In  a  river,  or  by  the  alluvion 
or  derelidion  of  the  fea  j  in  thefe  inftances,  the  law  of 
England  aftigns  them  an  immediate  owner.  For  Brac- 
ton  tells  us,  that  if  an  ifland  arife  in  the  tniddleoi  a  river ^ 
it  belongs  in  common  to  thofe  who  have  lands  on  each 
lide  thereof ;  but  if  it  be  nearer  to  one  bank  than  the 
other,  It  belongs  only  to  him  wdio  is  proprietor  of  the 
neareft  fhore  :  which  is  agreeable  to,  and  probably  co¬ 
pied  from,  the  civil  law.  Yet  this  feems  only  to  be 
reafonablc,  where  the  foil  of  the  river  is  equally  divided 
between  the  owners  of  the  oppofite  ftiorcs  :  for  If  the 
whole  foil  is  the  freehold  of  any  one  man,  as  it  muft  be 
whenever  a  feveral  fiftiery  Is  claimed,  there  itfeeras  juft 
(and  fo  is  the  ufual  pra6lice)  that  the  iflets,  or  little 
iflands,  arifmg  in  any  part  of  the  river,  fliall  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  him  wlio  owneth  the  pifeary  and  the  foil. 
However,  in  cafe  a  new  Ifland  rife  In  the  fea^  though  the 
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civil  law  gives  it  to  the  firft  occupant,  yet  6ur’s  gives  it  Occupancy 
to  the  king.  And  as  to  lands  gained  from  the  fea  j  H 
either  by  alluvion^  by  the  waftiing  up  of  fand  and  earth, .  . 

fo  as  in  time  to  make  terra  Jirma  ;  or  by  dereliBion^  as 
when  the  fea  ftirlnks  back  below  the  ufual  water  mark) 
in  thefe  cafes  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that  If  this  gain 
be  by  little  and  little,  by  fmall  and  Imperceptible  de¬ 
grees,  it  (hall  go  to  the  owmer  of  the  land  adjoining. 

For  de  minimis  non  curat  lex  :  and,  befidcs,  thefe  own¬ 
ers  being  often  lofers  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea,  or 
at  charges  to  keep  it  out,  this  polTible  gain  is  there¬ 
fore  a  reciprocal  cdnflderation  for  fuch  poflible  charge 
or  lofs.  But  if  the  alluvion  or  dereliftion  be  fuddeii 
and  confiderablc,  in  this  cafe  it  belongs  to  the  king  : 
for,  as  the  king  is  lord  of  the  fea,  and  fo  owner  of  the 
foil  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  but  reafonablc 
he  ftiould  have  the  foil  when  the  water  has  left  it  dry. 

So  that  the  quantity  of  ground  gained,  and  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  is  gained,  are  what  make  it  either  the 
king’s  or  the  fubjed’s  property.  In  the  fame  manner^ 
if  a  river,  running  between  two  lordfliips,  by  degrees 
gains  upon  the  one,  and  thereby  leaves  the  other  dry, 
the  owner  who  lofes  his  ground  thus  imperceptibly  has 
no  remedy  :  but  if  the  courfe  of  the  river  be  changed 
by  a  hidden  and  violent  flood,  or  other  hafty  means, 
and  thereby  a  man  lofes  his  grounds,  he  fliall  have  what 
the  river  has  left  in  any  other  place  as  recompenfe 
for  this  hidden  lofs.  And  this  law  of  alluvions  and  de- 
relidlons,  with  regard  to  rivers,  Is  nearly  the  fame  In 
the  imperial  law  ;  from  whence  indeed  thofe  our  deter¬ 
minations  feera  to  have  been  drawn  and  adopted  ;  but 
we  ourfelves,  as  iflanders,  have  applied  them  to  marine 
increafes ;  and  have  given  our  fovercign  the  prerogative 
he  enjoys,  as  well  upon  the  particular  reafons  before 
mentioned,  as  upon  this  other  general  ground  of  prero¬ 
gative,  which  was  formerly  remarked,  that  whatever 
hath  no  other  owner  is  veiled  by  law  in  the  king.  See 
Prerogative. 

OCCUPANT,  in  Law,  the  perfon  that  firft  felzes 
or  gets' poflTeflion  of  a  thing. 

OCCUPATION,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  taken  for  ufe 
or  tenure  :  as  in  deeds  it  is  frequently  fald,  that  fuch 
lands  are,  or  were  lately,  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  fuch  a  perfon. — It  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  trade  or 
myftery. 

OCCUPIERS  of  Walling,  a  term  ufed  in  the 
falt-works  for  the  perfons  who  are  the  fworn  officers 
that  allot  in  particular  places  what  quantity  of  fait  is  to 
be  made,  that  the  markets  may  not  be  overftocked,  and 
fee  that  all  is  carried  fairly  and  equally  between  the  lord 
and  the  tenant. 

OCEAN,  that  huge  mafs  of  fait  waters  which  en- 
compafles  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  by  means  of  which, 
in  the  prefent  improved , ft  ate  of  navigation,  an  cafy  In- 
tercourfe  fubfifts  between  places  the  moft  diftant. 

The  ocean  is  diftinguiffied  Into  three  grand  divl- 
fions.  I.  The  Atlantic  ocean,  which  divides  Europe 
and  Africa  from  America,  which  is  generally  about 
3000  miles  wide.  2.  The  Pacific  ocean,  or  South  fea, 
which  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  generally 
about  10,000  miles  over.  And,  3.  The  Indian  ocean, 
which  feparates  the  Eaft  Indies  from  Africa,  wliich  is 
3000  miles  over.  The  other  feas,  which  are  called 
oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of  thefe,  and  ufually 
receive  their  names  from  the  countries  they  border  upoiu 
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For  tlie  faltnefs,  tides,  &c.  of  tho  fee  the  ar¬ 

ticles  Sea,  Tides,  &c, 

^  OCEANIDES,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  fea  nymphs, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  ivhom  they  received  their 
names,  and  of  the  goddefs  Tethys  or  Thetis.  They 
Tvero  3000  according  to  Apollodonis,  who  mentions  the 
names  of  feven  of  them  j  Aha,  Styx,  Ele^lra,  Donis, 
vEurynome,  Amphitrite,  and  Metis.  Hefiod  fpeaks  of 
the  eldeil  of  them,  which  he  reckons  41,  Pitho,  Adme- 
te,  Prynno,  lanthe,  Rhodia,  Plippo,  Callirhoe,  Urania, 
Clymene,  Idyia,  Pafithoe,  Clythia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure, 
Plexaure,  Perfeis,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melobofis, 
Dione,  Cereeis,  Xanthc,  Aeafla,  Ianira,Teleflho,  Euro- 
pa,  Meneftho,  Petroea,  Eudora,  Calypfo,  Tyehe,  Oey- 
roe,  Crilia,  Amphiro,  ivith  thofe  mentioned  by  Apollo- 
dorus,  except  Amphitrite.  Hyginus  mentions  x  6,  whofe 
names  are  almoft  all  different  from  thofe  of  Apollodo- 
rus  and  Hefiod  ;  which  dlfTerence  proceeds  from  the  mu¬ 
tilation  of  the  original  text.  The  Oeeanidcs,  like  the 
reft  of  the  inferior  deities,  were  honoured  with  libations 
and  facrifiees.  Prayers  were  offered  to  them,  and  they 
were  entreated  to  proteft  failors  from  ft  or  ms  and  dange¬ 
rous  tempefts.  The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded 
to  their  expedition,  made  an  offering  of  ftour,  honey, 
and  oil,  on  the  fea  fhore,  to  all  the  deities  of  the  fea, 
and  facrifieed  bulls  to  them,  and  entroated  their  protec¬ 
tion.  When  the  facrifice  was  made  on  the  fea  fhore, 
the  blood  of  the  vieftim  was  received  in  a  veftel ;  but 
when  it  was  in  open  fea,  they  permitted  the  blood  to 
run  doivn  into  the  waters.  When  the  fea  was  ealm, 
they  generally  offered  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig  *,  but  if  it 
was  agitated  by  the  winds  and  rough,  a  black  bull  was 
deemed  the  moft  acceptable  vidim. 

OCEANUS,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  the  hufband  of  Thetis,  and  the  father  of  the 
rivers  and  fountains,  called  OceanuJes,  The  ancients 
called  him  the  father  of  all  things^  imagining  that  he 
was  produced  by  Humidity,  which,  according  to  Thales, 
was  the  firft  principle  from  which  every  thing  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Homer  reprefents  Juno  vifiting  him  at  the  rc- 
nioteft  limits  of  the  earth,  and  acknowledging  him  and 
Thetis  as  the  parents  of  the  gods.  He  was  reprefented 
with  a  bull’s  head,  as  an  emblem  of  the  rage  and  bel¬ 
lowing  of  the  ocean  when  agitated  by  a  ftorm. 

According  to  Homer,  he  .  was  the  father  even  of  all 
the  gods,  and  on  that  account  he  received  frequent  vifits 
from  them.  He  is  often,  indeed  almoft  always,  repre¬ 
fented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  and  fit¬ 
ting  upon  the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a  pike 
in  his  hand,  while  fhips  under  fall  appear  at  a  diftance, 
or  a  fea  monfter  ftands  near  him.  Oeeanus  prefided 
over  every  part  of  the  fea,  and  even  the  rivers  were  fub- 
je61ed  to  his  power.  The  ancients  were  fuperftitlous  in 
their  worfhip  of  him,  and  revered  with  great  folemnity 
a  deity  to  whofe  care  they  intrufted  themfelves  when 
going  on  any  voyage. 

OCEI  A,  a  woman  who  prefided  over  the  facred  rites 
of  Vefta  for  57  years  with  the  greateft  fanftity.  She 
died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  daughter  of  Do- 
mitius  fuceeeded  her, 

OCELLUS  the  Lucanian,  an  ancient  Greek  philo- 
fopher  of  the  fehool  of  Pythagoras,  w^ho  lived  before 
Plato.  His  work  rev  Haylcs,  or  “  The  Univerfe,” 
is  the  only  piece  of  his  which  is  come  down  entire  to 
us  j  and  was  written  originally  in  the  Doric  diale6l,  but 
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%vas  Iran  dated  by  another  hand  into  the  Attic,  \Vn«  Ocell«^ 
llam  Chriftian,  and  after  him  Leivis  Nogarola,  tranfla-  li 
ted  this  work  into  Latin  ;  and  we  have  feveral  editions  .  ^ 
of  it,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

OCELOT,  the  Mexican  eat.  See  Feeis,  Mamma¬ 
lia  Index, 

OCHLOCRACY,  that  form  of  government  where¬ 
in  the  populace  have  the  chief  adminift  ration  of  af¬ 
fairs. 

OCHNA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  poly- 
andria  elafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index, 

OCHRE,  in  Natural  Hlforg^  a  mineral  fubftanco 
compofed  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  iron,  and  clay. 

See  Ores  of  Iron,  Mineralogy  Index\ 

OCHROMA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
inonadeiphia  dais  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37th  order,  Columniferce,  See  Botany  /»- 
dex, 

OCHUS,  a  king  of  Perfia,  fon  of  Artaxerxes. 
was  cruel  and  avaricious  ;  and  in  order  to  ftrengtlien 
hiinfelf  on  his  throne,  he  murdered  all  his  brothers 
and  fifters.  His  fubjeds  revolted  ;  but  he  reduced 
them  to  obedience,  and  added  Egypt  to  his  other  do¬ 
minions.  Bagoas,  his  favourite  eunuch,  poifoned  him 
for  the  infults  he  had  offered  to  Apis  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians  5  and  he  gave  his  flefh  to  be  eaten  by  eats, 
and  made  bandies  for  knives  with  his  bones.  It  feenis 
to  be  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  thofe  monfters 
who  difgraeed  humanity  by  their  crimes,  and  funk 
themfelves  beloiv  the  level  of  brutes,  have  met  with 
condign  puniftunent  ;  and  this  in  general  feems  true, 
whether  we  refer  to  ancient  or  modern  times. — A  man 
of  Cyzicus,  who  was  killed  by  the  Argonauts.— A 
prince  of  Perfia,  who  refufed  to  vifit  his  native  country 
for  fear  of  giving  all  the  women  each  a  piece  of  gold.— . 

A  river  of  India  or  of  Ba<ftnana. — A  king  of  Perfia  ; 

He  exchanged  this  name  for  that  of  Darius  Nothiis, 

See  Persia. 

OCRA,  a  vifeous  vegetable  fubftanee  well  known  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  isufed  to  thicken  foup,  parti¬ 
cularly  that  kind  called  pepper  pot,  as  well  as  for  other 
purpofes. 

OCRISIA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  wife  of  Cornieu. 
lus,  was  one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil  the  %vife  of 
Tarquinius  Prifeus.  As  flie  was  throwing  into  the 
flames,  for  offerings,  fome  of  the  meats  that  ivere  ferved 
on  the  table  of  Tarquin,  flie  fuddenly  faw,  as  is  report¬ 
ed,  in  the  fire,  what  Ovid  calls  obfeceni  forma  virilis^ 

She  informed  the  queen  of  it  \  and  when  by  her  com¬ 
mand  fhc  had  approached  near  it,  ftie  conceived  a  fon 
who  was  named  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  educated  in 
the  king’s  family.  He  afterwards  fuceceded  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne.  Some  fuppofe  that  Vulcan  had  affumed 
that  form  which  was  prefen  ted  to  the  eyes  of  Ocrifia, 
and  that  this  god  was  the  father  of  the  fixth  king  of 
Rome. 

OCTAETERIS,  a  cycle  or  term  of  eight  years, 
in  the  Grecian  chronology,  at  the  conclufion  of  which 
three  entire  lunar  months  were  added.  This  cycle  was 
in  ufe  till  Melon’s  invention  of  the  golden  number  or 
cycle  of  19  years. 

OCTAGON,  or  OcTOGON,  in  Geometry,^  is  a  figure 
of  eight  Tides  and  angles  5  and  this,  when  all  the  fides 

and 
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and  angles  arc  equal,  Is  called  a  rcgulan  or  one 

that  may  be  inferibed  in  a  circle. 

Octagon,  in  Fortification^  denotes  a  place  that  has 
eight  baftions.  See  Fortification. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octarpron,  in  Geometry^ 
one  of  the  five  regular  bodies,  confiding  of  eight  equal 
and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTANDRIA  eight,”  and  a  man 

or  huiband,”)  the  8th  clafs  in  Linnaeus’s  fexual  fyftem  \ 
confiding  of  plants  which  are  furniftied  with  eight  da-» 
mina.  See  Botany  Index. 

OCTANT,  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

Octant,  or  Octile,  mAJlronomy,  that  arpe($h  of  two 
planets,  wherein  they  are  didant  an  eighth  part  of  a 
circle,  or  45®  from  each  other, 

OCTAPL  A,  in  matters  of  facred  literature,  denotes 
a  Polyglot  Bible,  confiding  of  eight  columns,  and  as 
many  different  verfions  of  the  facred  text ;  viz.  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Hebrew  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  charadlers, 
Greek  verfions,  See. 

OCTA'FEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to  the  eight 
fird  books  of  the  Old  Tedament. 

OCTAVE,  in  Mujlc,  See  Interval. 

OCT  A  VI  A,  daughter  of  Caius  0<davius  and  fider 
to  Augudus  Caefar.  See  the  following  article.  She 
was  one  of  the  mod  illudrious  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  \ 
her  virtues  and  her  beauty  were  equally  confpicuous.— 
Prideaux  fays  (he  was  much  haiidfomer  than  Cleopatra. 
She  married  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  after  his  death  M. 
Antony.  Her  marriage  with  Antony  was  a  political 
match,  to  reconcile  her  brother  and  him  together,  An¬ 
tony  proved  for  fome  time  attentive  to  her :  but  when 
he  had  feen  Cleopatra,  he  negle6Ied  and  defpifed  her; 
and  when  die  attempted  to  withdraw  him  from  this  ille¬ 
gal  amour  by  going  to  meet  him  at  Athens,  die  was  re¬ 
buked  and  totally  banKhed  from  his  prefence.  This  af¬ 
front  was  highly  refented  by  her  brother  ;  and  though 
06tavia  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  palliating  Anto¬ 
ny’s  behaviour,  yet  he  refolved  to  revenge  her  caufe  by 
arms.  After  the  battle  of  Aaium  and  the  death  of 
Antony,  Oftavia,  forgetful  of  her  own  injuries,  took 
into  her  hoiife  all  the  children  of  her  hulband,  and 
treated  them  with  extraordinary  tendernefs,  Marcellus, 
her  foil  by  her  fird  hufhand,  was  married  to  a  niece  of 
Augudus,  and  openly  intended  as  a  fuccclfor  to  his 
uncle.  His  fudden  death  plunged  all  the  family  into 
the  greated  grief.  Virgil,  whom  Augudus  patronized, 
undertook  of  himfelf  to  pay  a  melancholy  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  man  whom  Rome  had  looked  upon 
as  her  future  father  and  patron.  He  was  defired  to  re¬ 
peat  his  compofition  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  fider.  Oflavia  burd  Into  tears  even  when  the  poet 
began;  but  when  he  mentioned  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  die 
Avooned  away.  This  tender  and  pathetic  encomium 
upon  the  merit  and  tlie  virtues  of  young  Marcellus  die 
liberally  rewarded;  and  Virgil  received  10,000  federces, 
according  to  fome  y8l.  is.  6d.  for  every  one  of  the  ver- 

^  06lavia*  had  two  daughters  by  Antony,  Antonia 

Major  and  Antonia  Minor _ The'  elder  married  L. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  ivliom  die  had  Cn.  Do- 
initius,  who  was  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero  by 
Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Antonia  Mi- 
por,  who  w^as  as  virtuous  and  as  beautiful  as  her  motlier 
married  Drufus  tlie  fon  of  Tiberius,  by  whom  die  had 
Gcrmaiiicus^  and  Claudius  who  reigned  befoic  Nero. 
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Thx3  death  of  Marcellus  condantly  preyed  upon  the  0(davia, 
mind  of  Odavia,  who  died  of  grief  or  melancholy, 

about  II  years  before  the  Chridian  era.  Her  brother  - - 

paid  great  regard  to  her  memory,  and  pronounced  her 
funeral  oration  himfelf.  The  Roman  people  alfo  diowed 
their  regard  to  her  virtues,  by  widilngtopay  her  divine 
honours.— A  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Mefialiiia.  She  was  betrothed  to  Silanus,  but  by  the 
intrigues  of  Agrippina,  die  was  married  to  the  emperor 
Nero  in  the  i6th  year  of  her  age.  She  w^as  foon  after 
divorced  under  pretence  of  barrennefs;  and  the  emperor 
married  Poppaea,  rvho  excrcifed  her  enmity  upon  06la- 
via  by  procuring  her  to  be  banidied  into  Camjiania. 

She  was  afterwards  recalled  by  the  people  ;  but  Pop¬ 
paea,  who  ivas  determined  on  her  ruin,  caufed  her  again 
to  be  banidied  to  an  idand,  where  die  was  ordered  to 
kill  lierfelf  by  opening  her  veins..  Her  head  was  cut 
off  and  carried  to  Poppeea. 

OCT  AVI  ANUS,  or  Octavius  C^sar,  was  ne¬ 
phew  of  Julius  Caefar  the  didator,  being  the  fon  of 
Accia  his  fider  by  Oflavius  a  feriator,  and  afterwards 
became  the  fecond  emperor  of  Rome.  He  w’as  born 
ill  the  year  of  the  city  691,  during  the  confuldiip  of 
Cicero.  His  uncle  Julius  Caefar  adopted  him,  and 
left  him  tlie  greated  part  of  his  fortune.  When  he 
was  but  20  years  of  age,  he  was  raifed  to  the  conful- 
diip.  His  youth  and  inexperience  ^vere  ridiculed  by 
his  enemies ;  notwfithdanding  which  obdacle,  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  valour  raifed  liis  confcquence.  He  made 
war  againd  Ills  opponents  on  pretence  of  avenging  the 
affadinatioii  of  his  uncle.  He  engaged  in  five  civil 
wars  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  wars  of  Mutina, 

Perufia,  Philippi,  Sicily,  and  A6Iium  ;  the  fird  and 
lad  of  which  were  againd  M.  Antony;  the  fecond 
againd  L.  Antony,  brother  of  the  triumvir  ;  the  third 
ivas  againd  Brutus  and  Caffms  ;  and  the  fourth  againd 
Sext.  Pompey,  fon  of  Porapey  the  Great.  He  united 
his  forces  with  Antony’s  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  ; 
and  had  he  not  been  lupported  by  the  aflivity  and 
bravery  of  bis  colleague,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  been 
totally  ruined  in  that  engagement.  In  his  trium¬ 
virate  with  Antony  and  Lepldus,  he  obtained  the 
wedern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and,  like  his  other 
colleagues,  more  firmly  to  edablidi  his  powder,  he  pro- 
feribed  his  enemies  and  cut  them  off.  The  triumvirate 
laded  for  10  years.  He  had  given  his  fider  Odiavia  in 
marriage  to  Antony,  to  make  their  alliance  more  lading; 
but  when  Cleopatra  had  charmed  this  unfortunate  man, 

Odavia  was  repudiated.  Augudus  immediately  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  fider  ;  but  perhaps 
more  eager  to  remove  a  man  whofe  power  and  ex- 
ideiice  kept  him  in  continual  fear  and  condant  de¬ 
pendence.  Both  parties  met  at  A6Iium  to  decldet* 
the  fate  of  Rome.  Antony  was  fupported  by  all  tlie 
power  of  the  ead,  and  Augudus  by  Italy.  Cleopa¬ 
tra  fled  from  the  battle  with  60  fhips  ;  and  her  flight 
ruined  the  intered  of  Antony,  who  followed  her  inta 
Egypt.  The  conqueror  foon  after  went  into  Egypt 
like  wife,  befieged  Alexandria,  and  honoured  wfith  a  mag¬ 
nificent  funeral  liis  unfortunate  colleague  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  queen,  whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  vigor’s 
triumph  at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit  fuicide.  aL 
ter  he  had  cdabliflied  peace  all  over  the  world,  he  diut 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  A.  U,  C.  753.  He 
was  twice  determined  to  lay  down  the  fupreme  power 
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C^avianus  Immediately  after  the  victory  obtained  over  Antony, 

"  and  on  account  of  his  Ill  health  j  but  his^  two  faithful 
,  friends  Mecsenas  and  Agrippa  dilTuaded  him,  and  con- 
tended,  that  if  he  did  he  would  leave  It  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  moft  powerful,  and  expofe  hlmfelf  to  the 
greateft  dangers.  He  died  at  Nola  in  the  '76th  year 
of  his  age,  after  he  had  held  the  fovereign  power  for 
57  years. — He  was  an  a6live  emperor,  and  confulted 
the  good  of  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  anxiety  and 
care.  He  vifited  all  the  provinces  except  Africa  and 
Sardinia,  and  his  confummate  prudence  and  experience 
occafioncd  many  falutary  la^vs.  He  is,  however,  ac- 
cufed  of  licentioufnefs  and  adultery  5  but  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart,  the  fidelity  of  his  friendlhlp,  and  the 
many  good  qualities  which  the  poets  whom  he  patro¬ 
nized  have  perhaps  truly  celebrated,  made  fome,  though 
in  the  eye  of  ftriiR  religion  and  true  morality  but  little, 
amends  for  his  natural  foibles.  He  was  ambitious  of  be¬ 
ing  efteemed  handfome  5  and  as  he  was  publicly  report¬ 
ed  to  be  the  fon  of  Apollo  according  to  his  mother’s 
declaration,  he  wdftied  his  flatterers  to  reprefent  him 
with  the  figure  and  attributes  of  that  god.  Like  Apollo, 
his  eyes  were  clear,  and  he  affected  to  have  it  thought 
that  they  poffelTed  fome  divine  irradiation,  and  was  well 
pleafed  if,  when  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  any  body,  they 
held  down  their  eyes,  as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring 
brightnefs  of  the  fun.  He  diftinguiflied  hlmfelf  by 
his  learning  5  he  was  a  complete  maftcr  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  ^vrote  fome  tragedies,  befidcs  memoirs 
of  his  life  and  other  'works,  which  are  now  loft.  He 
married  four  times  but  he  was  unhappy  in  all  thefe 
connexions^  and  his  only  daughter  Julia  difgraced  her- 
felf  and  her  father  by  the  debauchery  and  licentloufneis 
of  her  manners.  He  recommended  at  his  death  his 
adopted  fon  Tiberius  as  his  fucceftbr.  He  left  his  for¬ 
tune  partly  to  him  and  to  Drufus,  and  made  donations 
to  the  army  and  Roman  people.  The  title  of  Auguftus 
'was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  fenate  after  the  battle 
of  Adlum  and  the  final  deftru£lIon  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public.  The  title  continued  after^vards,  being  given 
to  his  fucceftors  in  the  empire.  Virgil  is  faid  to  have 
written  his  iRncId  at  the  defire  of  Auguftus,  whom  he 
reprefents  under  the  amiable  and  perte£l  chara61er  of 
iEncas.  The  name  of  Odavius  'svasVery  common  at 
Rome  j  it  was  the  name  of  a  variety  of  men  of  very  con- 
fiderable  rapk. 

OCTOBER,  in  Chronology,  the  eighth  month  of  Ro¬ 
mulus’s  year,  which  the  name  Implies ;  but  tenth  In  the 
kalendar  of  Numa,  Julius  Ccefar,  &c.  The  fenate  gave 
this  month  the  name  Faujlinus^  In  compliment  to  Fau- 
ftina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  5  Commodus 
^xou\d  have  It  called  InmBus  ;  and  Domltian  named  it 
Domitianus  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  attempts  it  ftill  re¬ 
tains  its  original  name.  This  month  was  facred  to  Mars, 
and  under  his  protection. 

October  EguUSy  a  horfe  annually  facrificed  to  Mars 
in  the  month  of  October,  either  becaufe  the  horfe  is  a 
■warlike  animal,  or  to  punifh  him  for  the  taking  of 
Troy.  A  race  was  run  with  chariots,  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  previous  to  the  facrificcs,  and  he  that  ran  quick- 
eft  w'as  adjudged  to  be  the  victim. 

O  CTO  STYLE,  in  the  ancient  archlte£lure,  is  the 
face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with  eight  columns. 

OCULUS,  the  Ete,  In  Anatomy.  See  there, 
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OCYMOPHYLLON,  a  name  given  by  Buxbaum 
to  a  new"  genus  of  plants,  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefe  :  The  flower  is  of  the  ftamineous  kind,  having  no 
petals  5  this  ftands  upon  the  embryo  fruit,  which  after-  ^ 
wards  becomes  an  oblong  quadrangular  feed-vciTel,  di¬ 
vided  into  four  cells,  and  containing  roundifti  and  very 
fmall  feeds  j  its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  common  ocy- 
mum  dr  bafil,  whence  its  name  5  and  its  place  of  growth 
is  in  damp  marlhes.  Boccone  has  deferibed  it  under  the 
improper  name  of  glaux^  calling  it  the  great j  green^ 
Jlowered,  marjh  glaux. 

OCYMUM,  Basil-,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  didynamia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4 2d  order,  Verticillatcv.  See  Botany  Index* 

OCZAKOW,  or  OczAKOFF,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  capital  of  a  fangiack  of  the  fame  name, 
inhabited  by  Tartars.  During  a  late  war,  here  was  a 
Turkifti  garrlfon  of  20,000  men.  However,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Ruflians  in  1737,  and  all  thofe  that  rcfift- 
ed  were  put  to  the  fword.  The  Ruflians  themfelves  loft 
18,000  men  in  the  alfault.  The  Turks  returned  the 
fame  year  with  70,000  men  to  retake  it  5  but  W"ere  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire,  after  the  lofs  of  20,000.  In  I 
Ruflians  withdrew  their  garrlfon,  and  dcmoliftied  the 
r  _  T*  to  thc 
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fortifications.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Nieper,  or  rather  where  they  both  unite 
and  fall  into  the  Black  fea.  It  Is  42  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Bialagrod,  and  190  north  by  eaft  of  Conftantinople. 
It  has  been  lately  a  fubjea  of  great  conteft  between 
the  Ruffians  and  Turks.  l.he  affair  is  frefh  In  our 
readers  memories  j  but  the  following  more  particular 
account  of  the  place,  will  not,  we  truft,  be  unaccep¬ 
table  to  our  readers.— It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Dzazn 
Crimenda,  is  feated  at  the  influx  of  the  Nieper  into  the 
Black  fea,  12O  miles  from  Bender,  to  the  fouth  eaft. 
The  river  is  here  above  a  mile  broad.  Hither  the 
Turkifh  galleys  retire  which  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  to  prevent  the  Coflacks  from  pirating  upon  the 
Black  fea.  Here  is  no  port,  but  good^  anchorage.  It 
is  defended  by  a  caftlc,  furrounded  with  walls  25  feet 
high  ;  thofe  of  the  town  are  much  lower.  Ihere  are 
about  2000  people  at  Oczakow'.  Below'  the  caftle  are 
tw"o  towns  or  fuburbs,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
which  on  the  other  fide  has  nothing  but  precipices.  To 
the  fouth  of  thefe  towns  is  another  fmall  caftle,  where 
is  fome  artillery  to  prevent  veflels  from  coming  up  the 
river.  Here  is  alfo  a  toWer,  in  which  are  always  fome 
Turks  upon  the  watch  to  difeover  from  afar  any  of  the 
Coflacks  at  fea,  and  give  notice  of  them  to  the  galleys 
by  a  fignal.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  though 
garrifoned  by  Turks.  E.  Long.  30.  5^* 

46.  50.  1  r 

ODA,  in  the  TurkIfli  feraglio,  fignifies  a  dais,  or- 

der,  or  chamber.  The  grand  fignior’s  pages  are  di¬ 
vided  Into  five  clafles  or  chambers.  TLhe  firft,  which 
Is  the  loweft  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda^  from 
the  greater  number  of  perfons  that  compofc  it  thefe 
Ure  the  juniors,  who  arc  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
fpeak  the  languages.  The  fccond  is  called  the  little 
oda^  where  from  the  age  of  14  or  15  years,  till  about 
20,  they  are  trained  up  to  arms,  and  the  ftudy  of  all 
the  polite  learning  the  Turks  are  acquainted  with.  The 
third  diamber,  called  hilar  oda,  confifts  of  200  pages, 
who,  befides  their  other  cxcrcifes,  are  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Idlardgi-bachi,  and  ferve  in  the  pantry  and 

fruitery* 
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0<la  fruitery.  The  fourth  confifts  only  of  24,  who  are  under 
11  the  command  of  the  khazineda-bachi,  and  have  charge 
oaonfee.  treafure  in  the  grand  iignior’s  apartment,  \vhich 

they  never  enter  with  clothes  that  have  pockets.  The 
fifth  is  called  kas  oda  or  privij-cliamber  ;  and  is  compo- 
fed  of  only  40  pages,  who  attend  in  the  princess  cham¬ 
ber.  Every  night  eight  of  thefe  pages  keep  guard  in 
the  grand  fignlor’s  bedchamber  while  he  deeps  ;  they 
take  care  that  the  light,  which  is  conftantly  kept  in 
the  room,  does  not  glare  in  his  eyes,  left  it  ftiould 
awake  him  :  and  if  they  find  him  difturbed  with  trou- 
blefome  dreams,  they  caufe  him  to  be  awakened  by  one 
of  their  agas. 

ODA-Eachiy  or  OddahaJJi^  an  officer  in  the  Turkifh 
foldiery,  equivalent  to  a  ferjeant  or  corporal  among  us. 
The  common  foldiers  and  janizaries  called  oldachis^  af¬ 
ter  having  ferved  a  certain  number  of  years,  are  always 
preferred,  and  made  biquelairs  j  and  of  biquelairs  in 
time  become  odobachis,  i.  e.  corporals  of  companies,  or 
chiefs  of  certain  divilions  whole  number  is  not  fixed  5 
being  fometimes  ten,  and  fometimes  twenty. 

Their  pay  is  fix  doubles  per  month  ;  and  they  are 
diftinguifhed  by  a  large  felt,  a  foot  broad,  and  above  a 
foot  long,  hanging  on  the  back,  with  two  long  oftrich 
feathers. 

ODDLY  odd.  a  number  is  fald  to  be  oddly-odd, 
when  an  odd  number  meafures  it  by  an  odd  number. 
So  15  is  a  number  oddly-odd,  becaufe  the  odd  number 
3  meafures  it  by  the  odd  number  5. 

ODE,  in  Poetry^  a  fong  or  com  poll  tion  proper  to  be 
fung.  See  Poetry. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  being  at  Sa¬ 
maria  when  the  Ifraelites  of  the  ten  tribes  returned 
from  the  war  with  their  king  Pekah,  together  with 
200,000  of  the  people  of  Judah  captives,  he  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  laid,  “  You  have  feen  that  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers  was  in  wrath  agalnft  Judah  ;  he 
has  therefore  delivered  them  into  your  hands,  and  you 
have  flaln  them  Inhumanly,  fo  that  your  cruelty  has 
afeended  up  into  heaven ;  and  more  than  this,  you  would 
make  ftaves  of  the  children  of  .Tudah,  who  are  your  bre¬ 
thren,  and  would  add  this  fin  to  the  many  others  yoi^ 
have  committed  ;  therefore,  hear  the  counfel  that  I 
give  you;  fend  back  thefe  captives,  left  the  Lord  ftiould 
pour  out  his  fury  upon  you.”  Oded  having  done  fpeak- 
ing,  fome  of  the  chiefs  of  Samaria  feconded  him,  and 
by  their  remonftrances  prevailed  with  the  Ifraelites 
to  fet  the  captives  at  liberty  (2  Chron.  xxviii.).  See 
Ahaz. 

The  enlargement  of  the  captives  being  obtained,  the 
principal  men  of  Samaria  took  care  of  them,  gave  them 
clothes  and  food  and  other  neceflTary  afliftance.  After 
which  they  furnifhed  them  with  horfes,  becaufe  the 
greateft  part  of  them  were  fo  tired  and  exhaufted  that 
they  were  not  able  to  walk.  Thus  they  conducted  them 
to  Jericho,  which  was  in  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  This  Is  all  that  is  come  to  our  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  prophet  Oded. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  the  Ifte  of  Funen,  a 
place  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fome  Danlfti  writers 
derive  its  foundation  and  name  from  Odin  the  god  and 
hero  of  the  Gothic  nations.  “  Its  name  certainly  occurs 
(fays  Mr  Coxe)  In  the  earlleft  ages  of  the  Danifti  hlf- 
tory  ;  and  It  was  a  town  of  great  note  long  before  Co¬ 
penhagen  exifted.  Odenfee  ftands  upon  a  fmall  river, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  L 
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not  navigable,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  bay  of  Odenfee 
Stegeftrand.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  ancient,  bearing  li 
dates  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  ;  but  part  is 
newly  built :  it  contains  about  5200  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  fome  commerce,  exporting  chiefly  grain  and 
leather  ;  the  latter  is  much  efteemed,  and  its  goodnefs 
is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  certain  property  In  the  river 
^vater,  in  which  it  is  foaked  for  tanning.  The  Danifti 
cavalry  are  fupplied  from  thence  with  the  greateft  part 
of  their  leathern  accoutrements. 

“  Odenfee  Is  the  feat  of  a  biftiop,  which  was  founded 
by  Harold  Blaatand  in  980,  and  is  the  rich  eft  In  Den¬ 
mark  next  to  Copenhagen.  It  has  a  fchool,  endowed 
by  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Valdemar,  in  w’hich  a 
certain  number  of  fcholars,  from  fix  to  16  years  of  age, 
are  inftrufted  gratis  :  they  live  and  board  in  the  town, 
and  each  receives  a  yearly  penfion  ;  other  fcholarftiips 
have  been  alfo  founded  by  private  perfons.  The  whole 
number  amounted  to  70.  There  is  alfo  a  gymnafium, 
inftituted  by  Chriftian  IV.  for  the  admiffion  of  ftudents 
at  the  age  of  i6.  The  feminary  was  ftill  further  im¬ 
proved  by  the  liberality  of  Holberg  the  Danifh  hifto- 
rian,  who  protected  letters  with  the  fame  zeal  with 
which  he  cultivated  them.  It  is  now  greatly  fallen  from 
its  former  flouri filing  ftate,  containing,  when  I  pafled 
through  the  towm,  only  eight  ftudents.  The  cathedral 
is  a  large  old  brick  building,  which  has  nothing  re¬ 
markable  except  fome  coftly  monuments  of  a  private 
Danifti  family.  The  church,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Recolcts,  contains  the  fepulchre  o£ 

John  king  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  fon  Chriftian  11.” 

E.  Long  10.  27.  N.  Lat.  55.  28. 

ODENATUS,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra,  wha 
very  early  inured  himfelf  to  bear  fatigues,  and  by  hunt* 
ing  leopards  and  wild  beafts,  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the 
labours  of  a  military  life.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  Romans ;  and  when  Aurelian  had  been  taken  pri- 
foner  by  Sapor  king  of  Perfia,  OdenatUs  "warmly  inte- 
refted  himfelf  in  his  caufe,  and  folicited  his  releafe,  by 
writing  to  the  conqueror,  and  by  fending  him  prefents. 

The  king  of  Perfia  was  offended  at  this  liberty  of  Oden- 
atus,  he  tore  the  letter,  and  ordered  the  prefents  that 
were  offered  to  be  throivn  Into  a  river,  and  in  order  to 
punifti  Odenatus,  who  had  the  impudence,  as  he  called 
it,  to  pay  homage  to  fo  great  a  monarch  as  himfelf,  hc 
commanded  him  to  appear  before  him,  on  pain  of  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  inftant  deftruftion  with  all  his  family,  if 
he  dared  to  refufe.  Odenatus  defpifed  this  haughty 
fummons  of  Sapor,  and  oppofed  force  by  force.  He  ob¬ 
tained  fome  confiderable  advantages  over  the  troops  of 
the  Perfian  king,  and  took  his  wife  prifoner,  with  a 
great  and  rich  booty.  Thefe  fervices  were  obferved 
With  gratitude  by  the  Romans;  and  Gallieiius,  the  then 
emperor,  named  Odenatus  as  his  colleague  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  title  of  Aii^ujliis  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  wife  the  celebrated  Zenobia.  Odenatus  in-  * 
veiled  with  new  power,  refolved  to  fignalize  himfelf 
more  confpicuoufty  by  conquering  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  :  but  his  exulting  was  of  ftiort  duration  :  he  pe- 
riftied  by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  own  relations,  whom 
he  had  flighlly  offended  at  a  domeftic  entertainment.— 

He  died  at  Emeffa  about  the  267th  ypar  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  era.  Zenobia  fucceeded  to  his  titles  and  ho* 
nours. 

ODER,  a  river  of  Germany,  wliich  has  its  fource 

near 
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near  a  town  of-  the  fame  name  In  Sllcha,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Moravia.  It  runs  north  through  that  pro¬ 
vince,  and  then  into  the  roarche  of  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  where  it  forms  a  large  lake,  afterwards  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Baltic  fea  by  three  mouths  ;  between  which 
lie  the  i (lands  Ufedora  and  Wolin.  It  pafies  by  feveral 
towns  *,  as  Ratibor,  Oppelen,  Breflau,  Glogau  and  Grof- 
fen,  in  Silefia  Franefort,  Lebus,  and  Cuflrin,  in  Bran¬ 
denburg  ;  and  Garlz,  Stetin,  Cammin,  Wallin,  Ufedoin, 
and  Wolgail,  in  Pomerania. 

ODE U  VI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  mufic  theatre 
built  by  Pericles  j  the  infide  of  which  w^as  filled  with 
feats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  on  the  outfidc^  the  n^of 
defeend'ed-  (helving  downwards  from  a  point  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  with  many  bendings,  in  imitation  of  the  king  of 
Perfia’s  pavilion.  Here  the  niufical  prizes  were  con¬ 
tended  for  •,  and  here  alfo,  according  to  Ariftophanes, 
was  a  tribunal. 

ODIN  (fee  Frea),  in  called  alfo  in  the 

dialecl  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  IVoden  or  Wnlan^  a  name 
given  by  the  ancient  Scythians  to  their  fupreme  god, 
and  affumed,  about  70  years  before  the  Chviftian  era,  by 
Sigge,  a  Scythian  prince,  wdio  conquered  the  northern 
nations,  made  great  changes  in  their  government,  man¬ 
ners,  religion,  and  enjoyed  great  honours,  and  had  even 
divine  honours  paid  hi  n.  According  to  >the  account 
given  of  this  conqueror  by  Snorro,  the  ancient  hiftoiian 
of  Norway,  and  his  commentator  Torfaeus,  Odin  was  a 
Scythian,  who  withdrew  himfelf,  with  many  others  in 
his  train,  by  flight,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
under  the  condudl  of  Pompey  ^  and  having  officiated  as 
a  priefl  in  his  own  country,  he  affumed  the  dirc^ion  of 
the  religious  wmrfhip,  as  well  as  the  civil  government, 
of  the  nations  which  he  conquered.  Having  fubVued 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  he  retired  to  Sweden, 
where  he  died.  There  is  nothing  certain  in  this  ac¬ 
count  *,  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  god,  whofe  prophet 
or  priefl  this  Scythian  pretended  to  be,  was  named 
Odin^  and  that  the  ignorance  of  flicceeding  ages  con¬ 
founded  the  deity  with  his  priefl,  compofing  out  of  the 
attributes  of  the  ofie,  and  the  hiflory  of  the  other,  the 
chara6ler  of  the  northern  conqueror.  He  deluded  the 
people  by  his  enchantments  and  fkill  in  magic  :  having 
cut  off  the  head  of  one  Mimer,  w'ho  in  his  lifetime  was 

great  reputation  for  wifdom,  he  caufed  it  to  be  em¬ 
balmed,.  and  perfuaded  the  Scandinavians  that  he  had 
reflvired  it  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  and  he  caufed  it  to  pro¬ 
nounce  whatever  oracles  he  w^anted.  The  Icelandic 
chronicles  reprefent  Odin  as  the  mofl:  eloquent  and  per- 
fuafive  of  men  *,  they  aferibe  to  him  the  introdu6lion  of 
the  art  of  poetry  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  likewife 
the  invention  of  the  Runic  chafaders.  He  had  alfo  the 
addrefs  to  perfuade  his  followers,  that  he  could  run 
over  the  wmrld  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  *,  that  he 
liad  the  dirc<5lion  of  the  air  and  tempefts  •,  that  he  could 
transform  himfelf  into  all  forts  of  fhapes,  could  raife 
the  dead,  could  foretel  things  to  come,  deprive  his 
enemies,  by  enchantment,  of  health  and  vigour,  and 
difeover  all  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  earth.  They 
add,  that  by  his  tender  and  melodious  airs,,  he  could 
make  the  plains  and  mountains  open  and  expand  with 
delight  *,  and  that  the  ghofts  thus  attra(Red,  would 
leave  their  infernal  caverns,  and  (land  raotionlefs  about 
him.  Nor  ’was  he  lefs  dreadful  and  furious  in  battle  \ 


changing  himfelf  Into  the  fhape  of  a  bear,  a  wild  bull,  Odin 
or  a  lion,  and  amidft  ranks  of  enemies  committing  the  II 
moll  horrid  devaftation,  without  receiving  any  wound 
himfelf. 

Dr  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him  :  “  Odin  is  be-  Henrfs 
lieved  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one  true  God  Hi/l.  of  Bnl 
among  the  firfl  colonies  who  came  from  the  eaft  and  voL  ii, 
peopled  Germany  and  .Scandinavia,  and  among  their 
poflerity  for  feveral  ages.  But  at  length  a  mighty 
conqueror,  the  leader  of  a  new  army  of  adventurers 
from  the  eafl,  overrun  the  north  of  Europe,  ere(51ed 
a  great  empire,  sflumed  the  name  of  Odin,  and  claim¬ 
ed  the  honours  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  that 
deity.  From  thenceforward  this  deified  mortal,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Odin  or  IVodin,  became  the  chief  ob- 
jecl  of  the  idolatrous  rvorfhip  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
in  this  iflaiid,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nations.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsiul  warrior,  he  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  god  of  ^var,  who  gave  vidlory,  and 
revived  courage  in  the  confli<5l.  Having  civilized,  iu 
fome  meafure,  the  countries  which  hb  conquered,  and 
introduced  arts  formerly  unknown,  he  ivas  alfo  wor- 
fliipjH'd  as  the  god  of  arts  and  artills.  In  a  w^ord,  to 
this  Odin  his  deluded  worfliippers  impioufly  aferibed 
all  the  attributes  w  hich  belong  only  to  the  true  God  : 
to  him  they  built  magnificent  temples,  offered  many 
facrifices,  and  eonfccrated  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
udiich  is  flill  called  by  his  name  in  England  and  in  all 
the  other  countries  where  he  was  formerly  worlhipped. 

Notwith (landing  all  this,  the  founders  of  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretended  to  be  de- 
feended  from  Wodin,  and  fome  of  them  at  the  dillance 
only  of  a  few’  generations.” 

OdiN’^s  Fire.  We  have  this  account  of  it  in  Gough’s 
Camden.  “  In  Evie  pariih,  in  the  Orkneys,  near  the 
fea,  are  fome  rocks,  wTich  frequently  in  the  night  ap¬ 
pear  on  fire  ;  and  the  church  of  St  Michael  there  was 
often  feen  full  of  lights,  called  fires  fent  by  St  Odin  to 
guard  their  tombs,  but  now  ceafed.  I'his  may  be  a 
meteor,  or  fome  inflammable  matter  on  the  clifts,  as  at 
Chaiinouth,  Dorfet.” 

ODINUS,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  w  ho  flou- 
riflied  about  70  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  ancient  Germany,  or  in  the  modern., 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  a 
priefl,  a  foldier,  a  poet,  a  monarch,  and  a  vidor.  He 
impofed  on  the  credulity  of  his  fuperflitious  country¬ 
men,  and  made  them  believe  that  he  could  raife  the 
dead,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  futurity.  When 
he  had  extended  his  powder,  and  inert afed  his  fame  by 
conquefl  and  by  artifice,  he  determined  to  die  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  other  men.  He  aflembled  his  friends,, 
and  with  the  fliarp  point  of  a  lance  he  made  In  his  body 
nine  different  wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle  5  and  when 
expiring  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to  Scythia,  where 
he  fhould  become  an  immortal  god.  He  added,  that 
he  w'cjuld  prepare  blifs  and  felicity  for  thofe  of  his 
countrymen  who  lived  a  virtuous  life,  who  fought  with 
bravery,  and  w  ho  died  like  heroes  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Thefe  injun61ions  had  the  wlfhed-for  eflfecEl :  his  coun¬ 
trymen  fuperflitloufly  believed  him,  and  conflantly  re¬ 
commended  themfelves  to  his  protc(Rion  when  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  battle  ;  and  they  entreated  him  to  receive  the 
fouls  of  fuch  as  fell  in  war.- 

Dc 
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De  OdIO  et  Alia.  See  Fa/fe  ImpbiSONMENT. 

The  writ  de  odio  et  alia  was  anciently  ufed  to  be  di- 
-,piiiiii  rc<^ed  to  the  rtieriff,  commanding’  him  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  a  prifoner  charged  wdth  murder  was  committed 
upon  juft  caufe  of  fufplcion,  or  merely  propter  odium  et 
atiatn,  for  hatred  and  ill  will  ;  and  if  upon  the  inqui- 
fition  due  eaufe  of  fufpieion  did  not  then  appear,  then 
there  iflued  another  writ  for  the  flierifF  to  admit  him 
to  bail.  This  writ,  according  to  Bradon,  ought  not 
to  be  denied  to  any  man  j  it  being  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  made  out  gratis^  without  any  denial,  by  magna 
charta,  c.  26.  and  ftatute  Weftm.  2.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  29. 
But  the  ftatute  of  Glocefter,  6  Edw.  I.  c.  9.  reftrain- 
ed  it  in  the  cafe  of  killing  by  mifadv^enture  or  felf-de- 
fence,  and  the  ftatute  28  Edw.  III.  c.  9.  aboliflied  it 
in  all  cafes  whatfoever  :  but  as  the  ftat.  42  Ed.  III.  c.  i. 
repealed  all  ftalutes  then  in  being,  contrary  to  the 
great  charter,  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opinion  that  the 
writ  de  odio  et  alia  was  thereby  revived.  See  HABEAS 
Corpus. 

^  ODO,  St,  fecond  abbot  of  Cluny  in  France,  was 
llluftrious  for  learning  and  piety  in  the  loth  century. 
The  fanffity  of  his  life  contributed  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  congregation  of  Cluny  5  and  he  was  fo  efteemed, 
that  popes,  biftiojps,  and  fecular  princes,  ufually  chofe 
him  the  arbiter  of  their  difputes.  He  died  about  the 
year  942,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheque 
of  Cluny. 

Odo  C antianus ^  fo  called  as  being  a  native  of  Kent 
In  England,^  was  a  Benediaine  monk  in  the  1 2th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  which  order  his  learning  and  eloquence  raifed 
mm  to  the  dignity  of  prior  and  abbot.  Archbifliop 
Becket  was^  his  friend ;  and  his  panegyric  was  made  by 
^hn  of  Salilbury.  He  compofed  Commentaries  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  ;  Moral  Re- 
fleaionson  the  Pfalms  ;  treatifes  entitled,  De  OnerePhi- 
liflmt;  De  Moribus  Eccleftajlicis ;  De  Fan's  et  Virtuti- 
bus  /IninK^,  &c. 

ODOACER,  according  to  Ennodius,  was  meanly 
born,  and  only  a  private  man  in  the  guards  of  the 
emperor  Auguftulus,  when  (A.  D.  476,  under,  the  con- 
lullhip  of  Bafihcus  and  Armatus)  the  barbarians  chofe 
him  for  their  leader.  The  barbarians  thought,  as  they 
often  defended  Italy,  they  had  a  right  at  leaft  to  part  of 
It ;  but  upon  demanding  it  they  were  refufed,  and  the 
confequence  was  a  revolt.  Odoacer  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  capable  alike  of  commanding 
an  army  or  governing  a  Rate.  Having  left  his  own 
country  when  he  was  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as 
ivas  of  a  flature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted 
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defeated  and  flain  by  Thcodoric  the  Oflrcgoth.  See 
Ostrogoth.  ^  ^ 

ODOME  TER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  dif- 
tance  pailcd  over  m  travelling.  See  PEboMETTR. 

^  Toothach.  See  Medi¬ 

cine,  N®  210. 

OHON  1  OIEE,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  the  neck,  from 
Its  relemblance  to  a  tooth. 

ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous,  appellations  given 
to  whatever  fmdls  ftrongly,  whether  they  be  fetid  or 
agreeable  5  but  chiefly  to  things  wEofc  fniell  is  brilk 
and  pleafant. 

ODYSSEY,  the  name  of  an  epic  poem  compofed  by 
Homer,  which,  when_  compared  with  the  Iliad,  exhibits 
Its  author  as  the  fetting  fun,  whofe  grandeur  remains 
without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  Odyffey  was  to  paint  the 
mileries  of  a  kingdom  in  the  abfence  of  its  fupreme 
governor,  and  the  evil  confequenees  refulting  from  a  dif- 
regard  of  laiv,  and  of  that  fubordination  without  which 
lociety  cannot  exift.  With  this  view  he  fets  before  his 
countrymen  the  adventures  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
obliged  to  forfake  his  native  country,  and  to  head  an 
army  of  his  fubjeds  in  a  foreign  expedition  ;  and  he  art¬ 
fully  contrives,  rvithout  interrupting  the  narrative,  to 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  Rate  of  the  coun- 
try  in  the  abfenee  of  its  fovereign.  The  chief  having- 
glorioully  finiflied  the  eiitcrprife  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  was  returning  with  his  army  ;  but  in  fpite  of  all 
his  eagernefs  to  be  at  home,  he  was  detained  on  the  wav 
by  tempefts  for  feveral  years,  and  call  upon  fevera'i 
countries  differing  from  each  other  in  manners  and  in 
government.  In  thefe  dangers  his  companions,  not 
Itriaiy  obeying  his  orders,  perilh  through  their  own 
fault.  In  the  mean  time  the  grandees  of  his  countrv 
abule  the  freedom  which  his  abfence  gave  them  ;  con- 
lurae  his  eftate  ;  confpire  to  dellroy  his  fon  ;  endeavour 
to  compel  his  queen  to  accept  one  of  them  for  her  huf- 


and  indulge  themfelves  in  every  fpeeies 
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among  the  emperor’s  guards,  and  continued  in  that  Ra¬ 
tion  till  the  above  year  ;  when,  putting  himfelf  at  the 
j-w  bar^nans  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  thouoh 
ot  diflerent  nations,  had  unanimoufly  chofen  him  for 
their  leader,  he  marched  againft  Oreftes,  and  his  fon 
AuguRulus,  ivho  flill  refufed  to  (hare  any  of  the  lands 
in  Italy.  The  Romans  were  inferior  both  in  numbers 
and  valour,  and  ivere  eaflly  conquered  :  Oreftes  ivas  or¬ 
dered  to  be  (lain  ;  but  the  emperor  Auguftulus  was  fpa- 
red,  and,  though  ftripped  of  his  dignity,  was  treated  with 
humanity,  and  allowed  a  liberal  fum  for  his  own  fupport 
and  tor  that  of  his  relations.  Odoacer  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy  but  aflumed  neither  the  purple  nor  anv 
other  mark  of  imperial  confequencc.  He  was  afterwards 


lence,  from  a  pe?fuafion  that  he  would  Yever  returm 
In  this  they  were  difappointed.  He  returns  ;  and  dif. 
covering  himfelf  only  to  his  fon  and  fome  others  w  ho 
had  maintained  their  allegiance,  he  is  an  eye  witnefs  of 
the  infolcnce  of  his  enemies,  punifties  them  aceordimr  to 
their  deforts,  and  reftores  to  his  iftand  that  tranquiltitv 
and  repofe  to  which  it  had  been  a  ftranger  during  tie- 
many  years  of  his  abfence.  ° 

_  Such  is  the  fable  of  the  Odyffey,  in  which  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  vigour  and  fob- 
limity  which  charaifterize  the  Iliad.  ‘‘  It  defeends 
from  the  dignity  of  gods  and  heroes  *,  and  warlike  * 
achievements;  but  in  recompenfo  ive  have  more  plea- 
ling  piaures  of  anefont  manners.  Inftead  of  that  fe¬ 
rocity  which  reigns  in  the  other  poem,  this  prefents  us 
with  the  mod  amiable  images  of  hofpitality  and  l  u 
nianity  ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven' 
ture  ;  and  inftruas  us  by  foch  a  conftant  vein  of  mo 
rahty  and  virtue  which  runs  through  the  poem  ” 
fometimes  m  precepts,  and  always  in  the  condua  of 
the  hero,  that  we  fliould  not  Wonder  if  Greece  which 
pve  the  appellation  of  veife  to  men  who  uttered  fmglc 
lentences  of  truth,  had  given  to  Homer  the  title  of 
o/wr/»e,  for  introducing  into  his  work  fueh 
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#)(ly{r€3r  a  number  of  moral  maxims.  As  a  poem,  houevcr, 
j;  the  OdyiTey  has  it's  faults.  1  he  laft  twelve  books  are 
>  tedious  and  languid  *,  and  we  are  difappointed  by  the 

calm  behaviour  ot  Penelope  upon  the  diicovery  ot  her 
long  loft  hufbancl. 

OiLCONOMlCS,  the  art  of  managing  the  affairs 
of  a  tamily  or  community  j  and  hence  the  perfon  who 
takes  care  of  the  revenues  and  other  atfairs  of  churches, 
monaftcries,  and  the  like,  is  termed  ctcononms , 

OECONOMI8TS,  a  fed  of  French  philofophers, 
who  obtained  this  name  in  confequenee  of  direding  their 
attention  and  icfearches  to  obje^fs  of  political  economy, 
and  in  particular  to  the  improvement  of  the  departments 
of  finance.  The  views  of  thofe  philofophers,  among 
whom  are  reckoned  the  celebrated  names  of  Voltaire, 
d’Alembert,  Diderot,  and  Condoreet,  have  been  vari- 
oufly  reprefented  5  by  fome  as  diredly  hoftile  to  all  regu¬ 
lar  government,  and  by  others  as  unfriendly  to  religion. 

OECONOMY,  denotes  the  prudent  eondu£f,  or  dif- 
erect  and  frugal  management,  whether  of  a  man’s  own 
eftate  or  that  of  another. 

Animal  0 ECONO MT^  comprehends  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  in  the  generation,  nutrition  and  prefer- 
^  See  Ge-  vation  of  animals'^.  The  dodrine  of  the  animal  tco- 
neration^  nomy  is  nearly  conneded  with  phyfiology,  which  ex- 
Niitriiion,  operation  and  adion  of  the  feveral  parts  of 

the  human  body,  their  ufe,  &c.  See  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

OECUMENICAL,  fignifies  the  fame  with  general 
or  univerfol ;  as,  oecumenical  eounciL  biftiop,  Stc* 

OEDEMA,  or  Phlegmatic  Tumour,  in  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  a  fort  of  tumour  attended  with  pale- 
nefs  and  cold,  yielding  little  refiftance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  prelfed  with  it,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  little  or  no  pain. 

This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fituation  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  body,  fince  the  head,  eyelids,  hands, 
and  fometimes  part,  fometimes  the  whole  body,  is  afftid- 
«d  with  it.  When  the  laft  mentioned  is  the  eafe,  the 
patient  is  faid  to  be  troubled  with  a  cachexy,  leueo- 
phlegmatia,  or  dropfy.  But  if  any  particular  part^  is 
more  fubjed  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  feet,  which  are  at  that  time  /welled  or  cede- 
matous  feet, 

OEDERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  fyngenefia  clafs.  See  BoTANY  Index, 

OEDIPUS,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes,  whofe 
hiftory  is  partly  fabulous,  fiourifhed  about  1266  B.  C. 
It  is  faid  he  was  given  by  his  father  to  a  ftiepherd, 
who  was  ordered  to  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  threatened 
by  an  oracle.  But  the  ftiepherd,  being  unwilling  to 
kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  tied  him  by  the  feet 
to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be  devoured  by  w  ild  beafts. 
The  infant  was  however  found  in  this  fituation  by 
another  ftiepherd  named  Phorhas,  who  carried  him^  to 
Polybus  king  of  Corinth  j  where  the  queen,  having 
no  children,  educated  him  with  as  much  care  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own  fon.  When  he  was  grown  iq),  he 
was  informed  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of  Polybus  j  on 
which,  by  order  of  the  oraele,  he  went  to  feek  for 
his  father  in  Phocis  *,  but  fearee  was  he  arrived  in  that 
country,  when  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,  and 
killed  him  without  knowing  him.  A  fiiort  time  after, 
having  delivered  the  country  from  the  monfter  called 
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the  Sphinx,  he  married  Jocafta,  williout  knowing  that  Oedipus 
the  was  his  mother,  and  had  four  ehildren  by  her  but  i! 
afterwards,  being  informed  of  his  inceft,  he  quitted  the  ,  * 

throne,  and,  thinking  himielf  unworthy  of  the  light,  put 
out  his  eyes.  Eteocles  and  Poly n ices,  who  were  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  Greeks,  were  born  of  this  inceftuous 
marriage. 

OEGWA,  a  town  on  the  Gold  coaft  of  Africa, 
fituated,  according  to  Artus,  on  the  brow  of  an  emi¬ 
nence,  raifing  itfeif  by  a  gentle  afeent  to  a  eonfiderable 
height,  and  defended  by  rocks,  againft  which  the  waves 
beat  with  the  utmoft  violence,  the  noife  of  which  is 
heard  at  a  great  diftance. 

Barbot  affirms,  that  Oegwa  contains  above  500 
houfes  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked  ftreets  5  and  that 
from  the  fea  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Des  Marehias  reduces  the  number  of  houfes  to  200, 
in  the  centre  of  which  ftands  a  large  fquare  building, 
the  repolitory  of  their  gold  duft  and  other  commo¬ 
dities.  '  The  houfes  are  built  of  earth  and  clay,  but 
convenient,  and  well  furniftied  with  chairs,  ftools,  mats, 
carpets,  earthen  pots,  and  even  looking  glaffes,  which 
laft  they  purchafe  from  the  Europeans.  No  part  of  the 
coaft  is  better  provided  with  all  kinds  of  eatables,  which 
arc  fent  in  from  the  adjacent  cantons,  and  fold  in  public- 
markets.  Every  thing  is  bought  and  fold  with  gold 
duft,  which  is  the  ftandard  of  all  other  commodities, 
and  brought  hither  in  great  abundance  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  Fetu,  Abrambo,  Affiento,  and  Mandingo.  The 
gold  is  fold  by  weight,  and  the  quantity  determined  by 
nice  feales,  made  in  the  country  before  it  was  frequented 
by  the  Europeans :  a  proof  that  thofe  negroes  are  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  more  refined  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics.  Next  to  gold,  the  chief  commerce  of  the 
place  eonfifts  in  the  fale  of  fifti,  of  which  they  catch 
prodigious  quantities  on  the  coaft.  Although  the  na¬ 
tives  are  brave,  and  warlike,  yet  in  time  of  peace  no 
people  are  more  indiiftrious,  their  whole  time  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  catching  fifh  or  cultivating  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  They  are  extremely  expert  in  throwing  the  line, 
and  fiftung  by  the  hook  *,  nor  is  their  intrepidity  in  coin- 
bating  the  elements,  and  purfuing  their  employments  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  lefs  aftoniffiing.  Every  day  in  the 
week,  except  Wednefday,  which  is  facred  to  the  Fe¬ 
tiche,  they  employ  in  their  feveral  occupations,  and  no 
feafon  of  the  year  is  exempted  from  fiftiing.  Their 
Canoes  weather  ftorms  which  would  endanger  the 
largeft  Ihipping  j  and  the  negroes  have  the  dexterity 
of  making  their  advantage  of  thofe  feafons,  which 
oblige  others  to  difeontinue  their  labours,  by  throwing 
their  lines  with  the  fame  fuccefs  in  tempeiluous  as  in 
calm  weather. 

OELAND,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  feated  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic  fca,  between  the  continent  of  Gothland  and  the 
ifle  of  Gothland.  It  lies  between  36®  and  57°  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  1 7®  and  1 8*  of  eaft  longitude. 

It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  ^ 
having  a  wholefome  air,  and  a  fertile  foil,  with  rifing^ 
hills,  and  feveral  caftles.  It  has  no  town  of  any  great 
note. 

OENANTHE,  Water  Dropwort,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  5  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order  Vmbellatce, 

See  Botany  Index, 

OENOPTiE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of  cen- 

fors 
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OcnnptK  fors  at  AthenF,  who  regulated  entertainments,  and  took. 
!!  care  that  none  drank  too  much,  nor  too  httle. 

^ .  OiiNOS,  in  Ornithology^  the  name  ufed  by  authors 
for  the  flock- dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  called  aifo  by  Tome 
vinago^  fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  but 
of  the  fame  ihape  and  general  colour.  Its  neck  is  of  a 
fine  changeable  hue,  as  differently  oppofed  to  the  light  j 
and  its  breall,  fhoulders,  and  \ving.s,  are  of  a  fine  pur- 
plifh  hue,  or  red  wine  colour,  from  whence  it  has  its 
name  vinago, 

OENOl'HER  A,  Tree-primrose,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  o6landria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Calycanthemcs, 
See  Botany  Index, 

OENOTRI  A,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  \  fo  called 
from  the  0^/z£?/r/,  (Virgil)*,  inhabiting  between  Pseftum 
and  Tarentura,  (Ovid).  Originally  Arcadians,  (Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffaeus),  who  came  under  the  condu<R  of 
Oenotrus  Ton  of  Lycaon,  17  generations  before  the  v/ar 
of  iroy,  or  459  years,  at  27  years  each  generation,  and 
gave  name  to  the  people.  Cato  derives  the  name  from 
Oenotrus y  king  of  the  Sabines  and  Etrufeans  j  but  Var- 
ro  from  Oenotrus y  king  of  the  Latins  ;  and  Servius  from 
the  Greek  name  for  wine,  for  which  Italy  was  famous  5 
of  which  opinion  is  Strabo. 

OENO BRIDES  (Strabo,  Pliny),  two  fmall  iflands 
in  the  Tufean  fea,  over  againft  Velia,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  called  Fontia  and  Ifcia  ;  now  Penza  and  ifehiay 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Princlpato  Citra,  or  to  the  weft  of 
Naples,  So  called  from  the  Oenotri,  an  ancient  people 
of  Italy.  ^  ^ 

OESEL,  an  Ifland  of  the  Baltic  fea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  It  is  about  70  miles  in  length, 
and  50.  in  breadth,  and  contains  10  parifties.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  the  fortrefiTes  of  Aireniburg  and  Sonneburg. 
It  lies  between  22^  and  24®  of  eaft  longitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  58®  and  59^  of  north  latitude. 

OESOPHAGUS,  in  Anatomy ^  the  Gula,  or  Gullet,, 
is  a  membranaceous  canal,  reaching  from  the  fauces  to 
the  ftomach,  and  conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  in 
at  the  mouth.  Sec  Anatomy,  N®  92. 

OESTRUS,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  order 
of  diptcra.  See  Entomology  hidex, 

OETA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  mountain  of  Thef- 
faly,  extending  from  Thermopylae  weftward  to  the  Sinus 
Ambraclus,  and  in  fome  meafure  cutting  at  right  angles 
the  mountainous  country  ftretching  out  between  Par- 
naflus  to  the  fouth,  and  Pindus  to  the  nortli.  At  Ther¬ 
mopylae  it  is  very  rough  and  high,  rifing  and  ending 
in  fharp  and  fteep  rocks,  afiFording  a  narrow  paflage 
between  it  and  the  fea  from  Theflaly  to  Locris  (Strabo), 
with  two  paths  over  it  ;  the  one  above  Trachis,  very 
fteep  and  high  ;  the  other  through  the  country  of  the 
^nianes,  much  eafier  and  readier  for  travellers  ;  by 
this  it  was  that  Leonidas  was  attacked  in  rear  bv  the 
Perfians  (Paufanias).  Here  Hercules  laid  hlmfelf  on 
the  funeral  pile  (Sllius  Italiciw,  Ovid)  ;  the  fpot  thence 
called  Pyra  (Livy),  who  lays,  that  the  extreme  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  call  arc  called  Octa ;  and  hence  the 
pets  allege,  that  day,  night,  fun,  and  ftars,  arofe  from 
Oeta  (Seneca,  Statius,  Silius  Itallcus,  Catullus,  VirgiPs 
G2to)--circumftances  which  ftiow  the  height  of  this 
mountain.  ° 

OE  *  ING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
under  the  jurifdiaion  of  Buckhaufen.  It  is  divided 
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into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  feated  on  the  Oetir-g 
river  Inn,  eight  miles  weft  of  Buckhaukn.  E.  Long.  ^  I! 
12.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  o.  There  is  a  great  refort  of  |>il-  . 
grims  to  the  old  chapel.  ' 

Oetinc,  or  Oetwgeiiy  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name,  feated  on  the  river  Wirnitz.  E.  Long.  10.  4  c. 

N.  Lat.  48.  52.  ^ 

^  Oeting,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Sua- 
bla,  bounded  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  Franconia  j  on 
the  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg  j  and  on  tlie  weft 
by  that  of  Wirtemberg.  It  is  about  40  miles  from. eaft 
to  Aveft,  and  20  from  north  to  fouth. 

OFFA’s  Dyke,  an  intrenchment  eaft  up  by  Offa, 
a  Saxon  king,  to  defend  England  againft  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Welfli.  It  runs  through  Hertfordftiire, 
Shropftiire,  Montgomery  (hire,  Denbighlhire,  and  Flint- 
ftilre. 

OFFANTO,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  rifes  in  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  the 
Farther  Principato  :  and  pafling  by  Conza,  and  Monte 
Verde,  it  afterwards  feparates  the  Capitanata  from  the 
Bafilicata  and  the  Terra-di-Bari,  and  then  it  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice,  near  Salpc. 

OFFENCE,  in  Law,,  an  a6l  committed  againft  the 
law,  or  omitted  where  the  law  requires  it. 

OFFERINGS.  The  Hebrews  had  fevcral  kinds 
of  offerings,  which  they  prefen  ted  at  the  temple.  Some 
were  free-will  offerings,  and  others  were  of  obligation. 

The  firft  fruits,  the  tenths,  the  fin  offerings,  w^ere  of 
obligation  5  the  peace  offerings,  vows,  offerings  of 
wdne,  oil,  bread,  fait,  and  other  things,  which  were 
made  to  the  ternple  or  to  the  mlnifters  of  the  Lord, 
were^  offerings  of  devotion.  The  Hebrews  called  all 
offerings  in  general  cor  ban.  But  the  offerings  of  bread, 
fait,  fruits,  and  liquors,  as  wine  and  oil,  which  were  pre¬ 
fen  ted  to  the  temple,  they  called  mincha.  The  facrifice? 
arc  not  properly  offerings,  and  are  not  commonly  in¬ 
cluded  under  that  name.  See  Corban  and  Sacrifice. 

The  offerings  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  cakes,  ,  fruits, 
wine,  fait,  and  oil,  were  common  in  the  temple.  Some¬ 
times  thefe  offerings  were  alone,  and  fometimes  they 
accompanied  the  facrifices.  Honey  was  never  offered 
with  the  facrifices  ;  but  it  might  be  offered  alone  in 
the  quality  of  firft  fruits.  Now  thefe  were  the  rules 
that  Avere  obferved  in  the  prefen  ting  of  thofe  offerings, 
called  in  Hebrew  mincha y  or  kerbon  mincha  ;  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  offerings  of  facrifice ;  and  the  fame  by  St  Je¬ 
rome,  oblationem  facrifeii ;  but  by  our  tranftators,  meat 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  i,  &c.).  There  were  five  forts  of 
thefe  offerings  :  i.  Fine  flour  or  iiieal.  2.  Cakes  of  fe- 
veral  forts,  baked  in  an  oven.  3.  Cakes  baked  upon 
a  plate.  4.  Another  fort  of  cakes,  baked  upon  a  grid¬ 
iron,  or  plate  with  holes  in  it.  5.  The  firft  fruits  of 
the  new  corn,  which  were  offered  either  pure  and  with¬ 
out  mixture,  or  roafted  or  parched  in  the  ear  or  out  of 
the  ear. 

^  The  cakes  were  kneaded  with  oil  olive,  or  fried  with 
oil  in  a  pan,  or  only  dipped  in  oil  after  they  were  baked. 

The  bread  offered  to  be  prefented  upon  the  altar,  was 
to  be  without  leaven  ;  for  leaven  ^vzs  never  offered  up¬ 
on  the  altar,  nor  with  the  facrifices.  But  they  might 
make  prefents  of  common  bread  to  the  priefts  and  mi- 
nlfters  of  the  temple.  See  Cake,  &c. 

The  offerings  now  mentioned  were  appointed  on  ac¬ 
count 
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i  count  of  llie  poorer  fort,  who  could  not  go  to  the  charge 
V  facrj filing  animals.  And  even  thofe  that  offered 

living  vi^^ims  were  not  excufed  from  giving  meal,  wine, 
and  fait,  which  w'as  to  go  along  with  the  greater  fa- 
crifices.  And  alfa  thofe  that  offered  only  oblations  of 
bread  or  of  meal,  offered  alfo  oil,  incenfe,  fait,  and  wine, 
w'hicli  were  in  a  manner  the  feafoning  of  it.  The  prieft 
in  waiting  received  the  offerings  from  the  hand  of 
him  that  offered  them  j  laid  a  part  of  them  upon  the 
altar,  and  referved  the  reft  for  his  own  fubfiftence  ;  that 
was  his  right  as  a  minifter  of  the  Lord.  Nothing  was 
burnt  quite  up  but  the  incenfe,  of  which  the  prieft  kep/t 
back  nothing  for  his  own  fhare. 

When  an  Ifraelite  offered  a  loaf  to  the  prieft,  or  a 
whole  cake,  the  prieft  broke  the  loaf  or  the  cake  into 
two  parts,,  fetting  that  part  afide  that  lie  referved  to 
himfelf,  and  broke  the  other  into  crumbs  j  poured  oil 
upon  it,  fait,  wnne,  and  incenfe  ^  and  fpread  the  whole 
upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  thefe  offerings  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  animal  for  a  facrifice,  it  was  all 
thrown  upon  tlie  vi£llm,  to  be  confumed  along  with  it. 

If  thefe  offerings  were  the  ears  of  new  corn,  either 
of  wheat  or  barley,  thefe  ears  were  parched  at  the  fire 
or  in  the  flame,  and  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of¬ 
fered  to  the  prieft  in  a  veffel  5  over  which  he  put  oil, 
incenfe,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt  it  upon  the  al¬ 
tar,  firft  having  taken  as  mucli  of  it  as  of  right  belong¬ 
ed  to  himfelf. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  offerings  were  voluntary, 
and  of  pure  devotion.  But  wdien  an  animal  was  offered 
in  facrifice,  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  omit  thefe  offer** 
ings.  Every  thing  was  to  be  fupplied  that  was  to  ac¬ 
company  the  facrifice,  and  which  ferved  as  a  feafoning 
to  the  vI6lim.  There  are  fome  cafes  in  which  the  law 
requires  only  offerings  of  corn,  or  bread  :  for  example, 
when  they  offered  tlie  firft  fruits  of  their  harveft,  wdietlier 
they  were  offered  folemnly  by  the  whole  nation,  or  by 
the  devotion  of  private  perfons. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine,  or  fait,  which 
j  was  to  go  along  with  the  facrifices,  wc  cannot  eafily 

fee  that  the  law  had  determined  it.  Generally  the 
prieft  threw  an  liandful  of  meal  or  crumbs  upon  the 
fire  of  the  altar,  with  wine,  oil,  and  fait  in  proportion, 
and  all  the  incenfe.  All  the  reft  belonged  to  him,  the 
quantity  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the  offerer. 
Wc  obferve  in  more  places  than  one,  that  Pvlofes  ap¬ 
points  an  affaron,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of 
•  meal,  for  thofe  that  had  not  Vvdicrewithal  to  offer  the 

appointed  fin  offerings  (Lev.  v.  ii.  xiv.  21.).  In  the 
folemn  offerings  of  the  firft  fruits  for  the  wdiole  nation, 
they  offered  an  entire  ftiieaf  of  corn,  a  lamb  of  a  year 
old,  two  tenths  or  two  affarons  of  fine  meal  mixed  w'ith 
oil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  for  the  libation. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10,  ii,  12,  &.C.). 

In  the  facrifice  of  jcaloufy  (Numb.  V.  1 5.),  when  a 
jealous  hufband  acetifed  his  wife  of  infidelity,  the  huf- 
f)and  offered  the  tenth  part  of  a  fatuni  of  barley-meal, 
without  oil  or  incenfe,  becaufe,  it  w^as  a  facrifice  of  jea- 
loufy,  to  difeover  whether  his  wife  w-as  guilty  or  not. 

The  offerings  of  tlie  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  bread, 
of  wane,  oil,  and  fait,  are  the  moft  ancient  of  any  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Cain  offered  to  the 
Lord  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  firft  fruits  of  bis 
kbour  (Gen.  iv.  3,  Abel  offered  the  firftlings  of 
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his  flocks,  and  of  their  fat.  The  heathen  have  no-  Offerings 
thing  more  ancient  in  their  religion,  than  theft  forts  I! 
of  offerings  made  to  their  gods.  They  offered  clean 
wheat,  flour,  and  bread. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  truft,  or  a  dignity 
attended  with  a  public  fundlion.  St  c  Honour. — The 
wwd  is  primarily  uled  in  fpeakingof  the  offices  of  judi¬ 
cature  and  policy  y  as  the  office  of  lecretary  of  fiate,  the 
office  of  a  flierilf,  of  a  juftice  of  peace,  &e. 

Office  alfo  fignifies  a  place  or  apartment  appointed 
for  officers  to  attend  in,  in  order  to  difeharge  their  re- 
rpe<ftive  duties  and  employ  ^entsj  as  the  fecretary’s  of¬ 
fice,  ordnance  office,  excife  office,  fignet  office,  paper 
office,  pipe  office,  fix' clerks  office,  &c. 

Office,  in  ArclnteEiure^  denotes  all  the  apartments 
appointed  for  the  neceffary  occafions  of  a  palace  or  great 
houfe  j  as  kitchen,  pantries,  confecftlonaries,  &c. 

Office,  in  the  canon  lawq  is  ufual  for  a  benefice, 
that  has  no  jurifdiftion  annexed  to  it. 

Duty  upon  OFFICES  and  Feriftons^  a  branch  of  the 
king’s  extraordinary  perpetual  revenue,  confifting  in  a 
payment  of  is.  in  the  pound  (over  and  above  all  other 
duties)  out  of  all  falaries,  fees,  and  perquifites  of  of¬ 
fices  and  penfions  payable  by  the  crown.  This  highly 
popular  taxation  was  impofed  by  ftat.  31  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 
and  is  under  the  diredfion  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
land  tax. 

OFFICER,  a  perfon  pofTefled  of  a  poft  or  office. 

See  the  preceding  article. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  ftate,  arc.  The 
lord  high  fteward,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  lord 
high  treafurer,  the  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  the 
lord  privy  feal,  the  lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  high 
conftable,  and  the  earl  marfhal  j  each  of  which  fee  un¬ 
der  its  proper  article. 

/  Non-commiJJioned  OFFICERS,  are  ferjeant  majors,  quar- 
termafter  ferjeanls,  ferjeants,  corporals,  drum  and  fife 
majors  j  w  ho  arc  nominated  by  their  refpedlive  cap¬ 
tains,  and  appointed  by  the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  and  by  them  reduced  without  a  court-mar¬ 
tial. 

Orderly  non-commtjjloned  OFFICERS,  are  thofe  who  are 
orderly,  or  on  duty  for  that  week  j  wdio,  on  hearing 
the  drum  beat  for  orders,  are  to  repair  to  the  place 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  to  take  down  in  writ¬ 
ing,  in  the  orderly-book,  what  Is  di£lated  by  the  ad¬ 
jutant,  or  ferjeant  major  :  they  are  then  immediately  to 
fliow  thefe  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
afterwards  w'arn  the  men  for  duty. 

Flag  OFFICERS,  See  FLJG  Ojjicers,  and  Admirals. 

Commiifton  OFFICERS,  are  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
the  king’s  commiflTion.  Such  are  all  from  the  general 
to  the  cornet  and  enfign  inelufive.  They  are  thus  called 
in  contradiflin61ion  to  nori-commlflioncd  oflieers.  See 
Non-cemmiffloned  OFFICERS, 

General  OFFICERS,  ^re  thofe  whofe  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  fingle  company,  troop,  or  regiment  j  but 
extends  to  a  body  of  forces  compoftd  of  feveral  regi¬ 
ments  :  fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant  general,  major 
general,  and  brigadier. 

Officers  of  the  Houfehold,  See  the  article  House¬ 
hold. 

Stajf  Officers,  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king’s  prefenec, 
bear  a  wdiite  ftaft  or  wand  ^  and  at  other  times,  on 
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Oflicers  their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  before  them  by  a 
footman  bare-headed  :  fuch  are  the  lord  fteward,  lord 

_ ^  chamberlain,  lord  treafurer,  &c. 

The  white  ftafF  is  taken  for  a  commhTion  ;  and,  at 
the  king’s  death,  each  of  ihefe  officers  breaks  his  ftaff 
over  the  herfe  made  for  the  king’s  body,  and  by  this 
means  lays  down  his  commiffion,  and  difeharges  all  his 
inferior  officers. 

Subaltern  OFFICERS,  are  all  who  adminifrer  juftice  In 
the  name  of  fubje61s  5  as  thole  who  adl  under  the  earl 
marffial,  admiral,  &c.  In  the  army,  the  fubaltern  of¬ 
ficers  are  the  lieutenants,  cornets,  enfigns,  ferjeants,  and 
corporals. 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ecclefiadical 
judge,  appointed  by  a  biffiop,  chapter,  abbot,  &c.  with 
charge  of  the  fjiiritual  jurIfdi(51ion  of  the  diocefe. 

Official,  is  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by  an  arch-dea¬ 
con  as  hisaffiftant,  who  fits  as  judge  in  the  arch-deacon’s 
court. 

OFFICINAL,  in  Pharmacy,  an  appellation  given 
to  fuch  medicines,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  as  afe 
required  to  be  conllantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries  ffiops. 

officinal Jifjtples  are  appointed,  among  us,  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians  ;  and  the  manner  of  making  the 
compolitions  directed  in  their  pharmacopoeia.  See  Ma- 
TLRiA  Medica. 

OFh  ING,  or  Offin,  in  the  fea  language,  that  part 
of  the  fea  a  good  didance  from  ffiorc,  where  there  is 
deep  water,  ^  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduft  the 
fhip  :  thus,  if  a  fliip  from  ffiore  be  feen  failing  out  to 
feaward,  they  fay,  Jhe  Jlands  for  the  offing  ;  and  if  a 
fiiip,  having  the  ffiorc  near  her,  have  another  a  good 
yay  without  her,  or  tow^ards  the  fea,  they  fay,  that  flnp 
is  in  the  offing,  ^ 

OFF-SETS,  In  Gardening,  are  the  young  ffioots 
that  fpring  from  the  roots  of  plants  ;  which  being  care¬ 
fully  ffiparated,  and  planted  in  a  proper  foil,  ferve  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  fpccies. 

Oi'F-SETS,  In  Surveying,  are  perpendiculars  let  fall, 
and  mcafuring  fi'om  the  ftatlonary  lines  to  the  hedge, 
fence,  or  extremity  of  an  cnclofurc. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  ArchiteBure,  a  mouldinsr  con- 
fifting  of  two  members,  the  one  concave  and  the  other 
convex  ;  or  of  a  round  and  hollow,  like  an  S.  See 
Architecturk. 

OGlfAIVIS,  a  particular  kind  of  lle^ano|rraphy,  or 
writing  in  cypher,  jiraaifed  by  the  Irifli ;  of  which  there 
were  three  kinds  :  The  firft  was  comjiofed  of  certain 
ines  and  marks,  which  derived  their  power  from  their 
lituation  and  polition,  as  they  ftand  in  relation  to  one 
principal  line,  over  or  under  which  they  arc  placed,  or 
through  whicli  they  are  drawn  ;  the  principal  line  is 
horizontal,  and  ferveth  for  a  rule  or  guide,  whofe  upper 
part  IS  called  the  left,  and  the  under  fide  the  right  ; 
above,  under,  and  tliroiigh  which  line,  the  charafters 
or  marks  are  drawn,  which  ftand  in  the  place  of  vowels 
conlonants,  diphthongs,  and  triphthongs.  Some  authors 
have  doubted  the  exiftence  of  this  fpecies  of  writing  in 
cypher,  called  Ogham  among  the  Irifti ;  but  thefe  doubts 
are  perhaps  ,11  founded  :  for  feveral  MSS.  in  this  charac- 

them  given  a  plate  of 

OGJVE.  in  ArchiteBure,  an  arch  or  branch  of  a 
Gothic  vault ;  which,  Inftead  of  being  circular,  paffes 
tagonally  from  one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a 
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crofs  with  the  otlief  arches.  The  middle,  where  the  Ogive 
ogives  crofs  each  other,  is  called  the  key ;  being  cut  in  H 
form  of  a  rofe,  or  a  cul  de  lampe,  I'he  members  or  . 
mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nenjes,  branches,  or 
reins  ;  and  the  arches  which  feparate  the  ogives,  double 
arches, 

OGYGES,  king  of  the  Thebans,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Ogygia  and  A6lae,  afterwards  called  Bceotia 
Attica,  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  firft  founder 
of  1  hebes  and  Eleufis.  The  famous  deluge  happened 
in  his  time,  in  which  fome  fay  he  periffied  with  all  his 
fubjeds,  1796  B.  C. 

OGYGIA  (Homer),  the  ifland  of  Calypfo ;  placed 
by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  ScylaceCs,  in  the  Ionian  fea, 
oppofite  to  the  promontory  Lacinium  5  by  Mela  in  the 
ftrait  of  Sicily,  calling  it  ;  wlilch  others  place 

at  the  promontory  Circeium,  and  call  it  the  ifland  of 
Circe, 

Ogygia,  the  ancient  name  of  Thebes  in  EcEv.>tia  : 
fo  called  from  Ogyges,  an  ancient  king,  under  whom 
happened  a  great  deluge,  io20  years  before  the  firft 
Oly  mpiad. 

OHIO,  a  river  of  North  America,  having  its  fource 
in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  after  them  Is  called 
Alleghany,  till  it  joins  the  Monongahcla  at  Fort  Pitt, 
where  it  receives  the  name  of  Ohio.  It  bounds  the  ftate 
of  Kentucky,  and  Its  only  difadvantage  is  a  rapid,  one 
mile  and  a  half  long,  in  N.  Lat.  ^8.  3.  about  400  rfides 
from  its  mouth.  Lhe  breadth  of  this  river  in  no  one 
place  exceeds  1 200  yards,  but  its  mean  breadth  may  be 
eftimated  at  600  yards,  and  its  length  almoft  1 200  miles, 
according  to  the  meafurement  of  Captain  Hutchins. 

The  inundations  of  the  Ohio  begin  about  the  end  of 
March,  and  fubfide  in  July,  although  they  have  been 
known  to  happen  frequently  in  other  months  5  fo  that 
boats  which  are  capable  of  carrying  300  barrels  of  flour 
from  the  Monongahcla  above  Pittffiurg,  have  feldom 
very  long  to  wait  for  water.  It  is  thought  that,  during 
the  great  floods,  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  might  fail  from 
Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden  turns  of  the 
river,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  ffiould  be  found  to 
admit  of  a  fafe  fteerage.  The  bed  of  the  Ohio  is  a  folid 
rock,  and  is  divided  by  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  Mie 
fouthern  of  which  is  about  200  yards  wide,  but  impaf- 
fable  in  dry  feafbns.  It  Is  the  branch  that  may  be  moft 
eafily  opened  for  a  conftant  navigation,  as  the  bed  of 
the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels  by  the  con¬ 
ftant  courfe  of  the  water,  and  the  attrition  of  the  pebble 
ftones  carried  along  wflth  it. 

Ohio  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  north-weftermoft  county 
of  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
county  of  Waffiington  in  Pennfylvania.  It  contains 
521 2  inhabitants,  of  whom  281  are  flaves. 

OHE'IEROA,  one  of  the  South  fea  iflands  late¬ 
ly  difeovered,  is  fituated  in  W.  Long,  i  ^o.  47.  S. 

Lat.  22.  27.  It  is  neither  fertile  nor  populous  5  nor 
has  it  any  harbour  or  anchorage  fit  for  ffiipping,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  people  is  lioitile  to  fuch  as  vifit 
them. 

01 E,  an  un(ftuous  inflammable  fubftance,  drawn  from 
feveral  natural  bddies,  as  animal  and  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces.  See  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  Index, 

For  an  account  of  the  conftru(ftion  of  an  oil  mill,  fee 
Gray’s  Experienced  Millwright ;  and  for  an  account  of 
a  very  ftinple  apparatus  for  expreffing  oils  from  difterent 

feed:^ 
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feeds  at  Bangalore  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  fee  Phil.  Mag. 
vol.  XXX.  p.  329. 

Rock  Oil.  See  Petroleum,  Mineralogy  Index. 
OINTMENT,  in  Pharmacy.  See  Unguent,  Ma¬ 
teria  Medic  A  Index. 

OK  EH  AM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandlhirr,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  in  a  rich  and  pleafant  valley,  called  the 
vale  of  Catmus.  It  is  well  built,  contains  1613  inha¬ 
bitants,  has  a  good  church,  a  free-fchool,  and  an  hofpi- 
tal.  W.  Long.  o.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

OKINGHAM,OcKiNGHAM,or  Woxin^ham,z\2Xg^ 
town  of  Berkfhlre,  in  England,  noted  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  filk  ftocklngs.  W.  Long.  O.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

OKRA,  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  hlbifcus,  which  is 
employed  in  the  Weft  Indies  in  making  foups.  See 
Botany  Index. 

OLAUS  MAGNUS.  See  Magnus. 

OL  AX,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  triandria 
clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

OLD  AGE.  See  Longevity.  Many  methods  have 
been  propofed  for  lengthening  life,  and  rendering  old 
age  comfortable.  Comaro’s  Treatife  on  this  fubje£l  is 
known  to  every  body,  and  needs  not  be  quoted.  To 
fome  of  our  readers  the  following  fet  of  refolutions  will 
perhaps  be  new,  and  may  certainly  be  ufeful. 

The  old  men  Ihould  refolve,  except  the  reafons  for  a 
change  be  invincible,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  public 
profeflion  of  the  religion  in  which  they  were  born  and 
bred.  To  avoid  all  profane  talk  and  Intricate  debates 
on  facred  topics.  To  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  the 
intrufions  of  Indolence  of  mind  and  body,  thofe  certain 
harbingers  of  enfeebling  age.  Rather  to  wear  out,  than 
to  ruft  out.  To  rife  early,  and  as  often  as  poflible  to  go 
to  bed  before  midnight.  Not  to  nod  in  company,  nor 
to  indulge  repofe  too  frequently  on  the  couch  in  the  day. 
To  wafte  as  little  of  life  in  deep  as  may  be,  for  we  ftiall 
have  enough  in  the  grave.  Not  to  give  up  walking  *, 
nor  to  ride  on  horfeback  to  fatigue.  Experience,  and 
a  late  medical  opinion,  determine  to  ride  five  miles 
every  day  i  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefer va* 
tion  of  appetite,  and  the  prolongation  of  life.  Cheyne’s 
dlreftion  to  the  valetudinary,  “  to  make  exerclfe  a  part 
of  their  religion,”  to  be  religioudy  obferved.  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  pradllce  of  reading,  purfued  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  in  books  on  all  fubje^fts  *,  for  variety  is  the  fait 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  life.  Other  people’s  thoughts, 
like  the  beft  converfation  of  one’s  companions,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  better  and  more  agreeable  than  one’s  own. 
Frequently  to  think  over  the  virtues  of  one’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  old  and  new.  To  admit  every  cheerful  ray  of 
funihine  on  the  imagination.  To  avoid  retrofpe^ion 
on  a  paft  friend  fhip,  which  had  much  of  love  in  it ; 
for  memory  often  comes  when  die  is  not  invited.  To 
try  to  think  more  of  the  living  and  lefs  of  the  dead 
for  the  dead  belong  to  a  world  of  their  own.  To  live 
wfithin  one’s  income,  be  it  large  or  little.  Not  to^  let 
pafiion  of  any  fort  run  away  with  the  underftanding. 
Not  to  encourage  romantic  hopes  nor  fears.  Not  to 
drive  away  hope,  the  foverelgn  balm  of  life,  though 
he  is  the  greateft  of  all  flatterers.  Not  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  fuperftltlon  or  enthufiafm.  Not  wil¬ 
fully  to  undertake  any  thing  for  which  the  nerves  of 
the  mind  or  the  body  are  not  ftrong  enough.  Not  to 
Tun  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  be  in  another’s  way. 
To  avoid  being  joftled  too  much  in  the  ftreet,  being 


overcome  by  the  nolle  of  the  carriages,  and  not  to 
carried  even  by  curiofity  Itfelf  into  a  large  crowd.  To 
drive  to  embody  that  dignified  fentiment,  “  to  rvrite 
injuries  in  duft,  but  kindnefles  in  marble.”  Not  to 
give  the  reins  to  conftitutional  impatience,  for  it  is 
apt  to  hurry  on  the  firft  expreflions  into  the  Indecen¬ 
cy  of  fwearlng.  To  recollect,  that  he  who  can  keep 
his  orvn  temper  may  be  mader  of  another’s.  If  one 
cannot  be  a  ftoic,  in  bearing  and  forbearing,  on  every 
trying  occafion,  yet  it  may  not  be  impoftible  to  pull 
the  check-ftring  againft  the  morofenefs  of  fpleen  or 
the  impetuofity  of  peevidinefs.  Anger  is  a  drort  mad- 
nefs.  Not  to  fall  in  love,  now  on  the  precipice  of 
threefcore,  nor  expeft  to  be  fallen  in  love  with.  A 
connexion  between  fummer  and  inter  is  an  impro¬ 
per  one.  Love,  like  fire,  is  a  good  fervant,  but  a 
bad  mafter.  Love  is  death,  when  the  animal  fplrits 
are  gone.  To  contrive  to  have  as  few  vacant  hours 
upon  one’s  hands  as  pofiible,  that  idlenefs,  tlie  mo¬ 
ther  of  crimes  and  vices,  may  not  pay  its  vifit.  To 
be  always  doing  of  fomethlng,  and  to  have  fomethlng 
to  do.  To  fill  up  one’s  time,  and  to  have  a  good  deal 
to  fill  up  :  for  time  is  the  materials  that  life  is  made 
of.  If  one  is  not  able  by  fituation,  or  through  the 
necedity  of  raifing  the  fupplles  wfithin  the  year,  or  by 
habit  (for  virtue  itfelf  is  but  habit),  to  do  much  often- 
tatious  good,  yet  do  as  little  harm  as  pofiTible.  To  make 
the  beft  and  the  moft  of  every  thing.  Not  to  in¬ 
dulge  too  much  in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  nor  yet  to 
underlive  the  conftitution.  The  gout,  rheumatifm, 
and  dropfy,  in  the  language  of  the  Spe(ftator,  feem 
to  be  hovering  over  the  difties.  Wine,  the  great  pur¬ 
veyor  c£  pleafure,  and  the  fecond  in  rank  among  the 
fenfes,  ofters  his  fervice,  when  love  takes  his  leave. 

It  is  natural  to  catch  hold  of  every  help,  when  the 
fpirlts  begin  to  droop.  Love  and  wine  are  good  cor¬ 
dials,  but  are  not  proper  for  the  beverage  of  common 
ufe.  Refolve  not  to  go  to  bed  on  a  full  meal.  A 
light  fupper  and  a  good  confclence  are  the  beft  re¬ 
ceipts  for  a  good  night’s  reft,  and  the  parents  of  un- 
dlfturblng  dreams.  Not  to  be  enervated  by  the  flatu¬ 
lency  df  tea.  Let  the  fecond  or  third  morning’s 
thought  be  to  confider  of  the  employment  for  the  day  j 
and  one  of  the  laft  at  night  to  inquire  what  has  been 
done  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Not  to  let  one’s  tongue  run  at 
the  expence  of  truth.  Not  to  be  too  communicative 
nor  unreferved.  A  clofe  tongue,  with  an  open  counte¬ 
nance,  are  the  fafeft  paflports  through  the  journey  of  the 
world.  To  corre£l  the  error  of  too  much  talking,  and 
reftrain  the  narrativenefs  of  the  approaching  elmiaifleric. 
To  take  the  good-natured  fide  in  converfation.  How¬ 
ever,  not  to  pralfe  every  body,  for  that  is  to  praife  no¬ 
body.  Not  to  be  inquifitive,  and  eager  to  know  fecrets, 
nor  be  thought  to  have  *  head  full  of  other  people’s 
affairs.  Not  to  make  an  enemy,  nor  to  lofe  a  friend. 
To  aim  at  the  efteem  of  the  public,  and  to  leave  a  good 
name  behind.  Not  to  be  Angular  in  drefs,  in  behaviour, 
in  notions,  or  expreflions  of  one’s  thoughts.  Never  to 
give  bad  advice,  and  to  flrive  not  to  fet  a  bad  example. 
Seldom  to  give  advice  till  alked,  for  it  appears  like  giv¬ 
ing  fomethlng  that  is  fuperfluous  to  one’s  felf.  Not  to 
like  or  diflike  too  much  at  firft  fight.  Not  to  wonder, 
for  all  wonder  is  ignorance  that  poffcflion  falls  (hort  of 
expe61ation.  The  longing  of  twenty  years  may  be  dif- 
appointed  in  the  unanfwered  gratification  of  a  Angle 

hour. 
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Old  hour.  Whilfl  we  are  wilhing,  we  fee  the  bed  fide  j 
-Oldcaftle  taken  poffefTion,  the  word.  Refolve  to 

■  attend  to  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  to  hear  every¬ 

body  againd  every  body.  The  mind  ought  not  to  be 
made  up,  but  upon  the  bed  evidence.  To  be  affedion- 
ate  to  relations,  which  is  a  kind  of  felf-love,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  other  acquaintance.  But  not  to  omit 
paying  the  commanding  refpedl  to  merit,  which  is  fu- 
pcrior  to  all  the  accidental  chains  of  kindred.  Not  to 
debilitate  the  mind  by  new  and  future  compofitions. 
Like  the  fpider,  it  may  fpin  itfelf  to  death.  I'hc  mind, 
like  the  field,  mud  have  its  fallow  feafon.  The  lelfure 
of  the  pen  has  created  honourable  acquaintance,  and 
pleafed  all  it  has  wifiied  to  pleafe.  To  refolv.e  not  to  be 
too  free  of  promlfes,  for  performances  are  fometimes  very 
difficult  things.  Not  to  be  too  much  alone,  nor  to  read, 
nor  meditate,  or  talk  too  much  on  points. that  may 
awaken  tender  fenfatlons,  and  be  too  pathetic  for  the 
foul.  To  enjoy  the  prefent,  not  to  be  made  too  unhappy 
by  refledlion  on  the  pad,  not  to  be  oppreffed  by  invin¬ 
cible  gloom  on  the  future.  To  give  and  receive  com¬ 
fort,  thofe  neceffary  alms  to  a  didrelTed  mind.  To  be 
confiantly  thankful  to  providence  for  the  plenty  hitherto 
poflefled,  which  has  preferved  one  from  the  dependence 
on  party,  perfons,  and  opinions,  and  kept  one  out  of 
debt.  The  appearance  of  a  happy  fituation,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  lading  many  worldly  felicities  (for  content 
has  feldom  perverted  itfelf  into  difeontent),  has  Induced 
many  to  conclude,  that  one  mud  be  pleafed  with  one’s 
lot  in  life ;  and  it  occafions  many  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  Innocent  envy.  To  refolve  more  than  ever  to 
diun  every  public  dation  and  refponfibility  of  condu(R. 
To  be  fatisfied  wulh  being  madcr  of  one’s  felf,  one’s 
habits,  now  a  fecond  nature,  and  one’s  time.  Deter¬ 
mined  not  to  folicit,  unlefs  trampled  upon  by  fortune, 
to  live  and  die  in  the  harnefs  of  trade,  or  a  profedion. 

•  To  take  care  that  pity  (humanity  is  not  here  meant) 

does  not  find  out  one  in  the  endurance  of  any  calami¬ 
ty.  When  pity  is  within  call,  contempt  is  not  far  off. 
Not  to  wiffi  to  have  a  greater  hold  of  life,  nor  to  quit 
that  hold.  The  poffible  tenure  of  exidence  is  of  too 
diort  poffeffion  for  the  long  night  that  is  to  fucceed  : 
therefore  not  a  moment  to  be  lod.  Not  to  lofe  fight 
even  for  a  finglc  day,  of  thefc  good  and  proverbial 
do6lors — diet — merry  man -—and  quiet.  Refolved  to 
remember  and  to  recommend,  towards  tranquillity  and 
longevity,  the  three  oral  maxims  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
— “  Never  to  quarrel  with  one’s  felf— one’s  wife — or 
one’s  prince.”  Ladly,  Not  to  put  one’s  felf  too  much 
in  the  power  of  the  elements,  thofe  great  enemies  to  the 

human  frame  *,  namely,  the  fun— the  wind — the  rain _ 

and  the  night  air. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  See  Assassins. 
OLDCAST.LE,'  Sir  John,  called  the  Good  Lord 
CohJiam^  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
was  the  fird  author  as  well  as  the  fird  martyr  among 
the  Engliffi  nobility  :  he  obtained  his  peerage  by  mar¬ 
rying  the  helrefs  of  that  Lord  Cobham  who  with  fo 
much  virtue  and  patriotlfm  oppofed  the  tyranny  of 
Richard  II.  By  his  means  the  famous  ftatute  againd 
provifors  was  revived,  and  guarded  againd  by  fevercr 
penalties;  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  reforming 
party ;  was  at  great  expence  in  procuring  and  dlfperf- 
ing  copies  of  Wlckllffc’s  writings  among  the  people, 
?is  well  as  by  maintaining  a  number  of  his  difciples  as 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I.  •  ^ 


itinerant  preachers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  was  OUcafPe, 
accufed  of  herefy  ;  the  growth  of  which  was  attributed  01<lenburg. 
to  his  Influence.  Being  a  domedic  in  the  king’s  court, 
the  king  delayed  his  profecution  that  he  might  reafon 
with  him  hlmfelf;  but  not  being  able  to  reclaim  him 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  in  great  dlfpleafure  refigned 
him  to  its  cenfure.  He  was  apprehended  and  condemned 
for  herefy  ;  but  efcaping  from  the  J'ower,  lay  concealed 
for  four  years  in  Wales,  until  the  rumour  of  a  pretend¬ 
ed  confpiracy  was  raifed  againd  him,  and  a  price  fet 
upon  his  head  :  he  was  at  lad  feized  and  executed  in 
St  Giles’s  Fields ;  being  hung  alive  in  chains  upon  a 
gallows,  and  burned  by  a  fire  placed  underneath.  He 
Wrote  “  Twelve  Conclufions,  addreffed  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England.” 


OLDENBURG,  a  title  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Ihe  origin  of  this  illudrious  family,  we  are  told, 
is  this 


On  the  death  of  Chrldopher  king  of  Denmark,  &c. 
in  1448,  without  iffue,  there  was  a  great  conted  about 
the  fuccedion  ;  and  a  variety  of  fadions  were  raifed, 
particularly  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  the  promotion 
of  didcrent  perfons  ;  and  various  animofities  and  numer¬ 
ous  difeords  were  excited  by  the  feveral  parties,  in  order 
each  to  obtain  their  own  ends. 

As  foon  as  thefe  Intrigues  were  known  in  Denmark, 
the  fenate  refolved  to  proceed  to  the  eledion  of  a 
king ;  for  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  commit  the 
government  of  affairs  to  the  queen  dowager,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  crowns.  At  this  time  a  lord  of  great  weight, 
property,  and  ambition,  fought  the  queen  in  marriage, 
the  more  ealily  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.  This 
is  a  fad  mentioned  by  Pontanus  and  Meurfius,  though 
neither  takes  notice  of  his  name.  But  as  for  a  great 
number  of  years  there  was  no  precedent  for  eledino-  a 
king  out  of  the  body  of  nobility,  though  agreeable^ to 
law,  die  queen  entered  into  the  views  of  the  (enate, 
and  declared  flie  would  give  her  hand  to  no  prince  who 
fhould  not  be  judged  defervlng  of  the  crown  by  the  fu- 
preme  council  of  the  nation. 

Ihe  advantages  which  wmuld  have  accrued  from  an¬ 
nexing  the  duchy  of  Slefwlck  and  Holftein  to  the 
crown,  made  the  fenate  firft  caff  their  eyes  on  Adol¬ 
phus.  This  matter  required  no  long  deliberation  ;  all 
faw  the  conveniences  refultlng  from  fuch  an  union, 
and  gave  their  affent.  Immediately  an  embally  was 
defpatched  with  the  offer  to  Adolphus  ;  but  that  prince 
confulting  the  good  of  his  fubjeds,  whofe  intereft 
would  have  been  abforbed  in  the  fuperior  weight  of 
Denmark,  declined  it,  with  a  moderation  and  difin- 
tereftednefs,  altogether  uncommon  among  princes.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting  in  refped  to 
the  fenate,  he  propofed  to  them  his  nephew  Chriftian, 
fecond.  fon  to  Theodoric,  count  of  Oldenburg,  a  prince 
bred  up  at  the  court  of  Adolphus  from  his  infancy. 
The  propofitlon  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  fenate,  that, 
without  lofs  of  time,  the  anibaffadors  were  fent  to 
Theodoric,  to  demand  either  of  his  fons  he  ffiould 
pitch  upon  for  their  king.  Theodoric’s  anfwer  to  the 
ambaffadors  was  remarkable  ;  «  I  have  three  fons, 
fays  he,  of  very  oppofite  qualities.  One  is  paffion! 
ately  fond  of  pleafure  and  women  ;  another  breathes 
nothing  but  war,  without  regarding  the  jufilce  of  the 
caufe  3  but  the  third  is  moderate  in  his  difpofitlon, 
R  prefers 
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OlJcnburg  prefers  peace  to  the  din  of  arms,  yet  flands  unrivalled 
Oldham  valour,  generofity,  and  magnanimity.”  He  faid 
t  ^  *  ,  he  painted  thefe  chara6lers  for  the  fenate’s  informa¬ 

tion,  defiring  they  would  choofe  which  of  the  young 
princes  they  believed  would  render  the  kingdom  hap- 
pieft.  It  was  a  matter  which  would  admit  of  no  he- 
iitation  with  one  voice  the  fenate  declared  for  that 
prince  whofe  panegyric  the  father  had  To  warmly 
drawn  j  and  under  thefe  happy  aufpices  commenced  the 
origin  of  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Oldenburg,  at 
this  day  feated  on  the  throne  of  Denmark. 

Oldenburg,  Henry,  a  learned  German  of  the  17th 
century,  was  defeended  from  the  noble  family  of  his 
name,  who  were  earls  of  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  in 
the  north  part  of  Wellphalia,  f(jr  many  generations, 
lie  was  born 'in  the  duchy  of  Bremen  in  the  Lower 
Saxony  ;  and  during  the  long  Englifli  parliament  in 
King  Charles  I.’s  time,  was  appointed  conful  for  his 
countrymen, at  London, aifer  the  ufurpationof  Cromwell ; 
but  being  difeharged  of  that  enjploy,  he  was  made  tutor 
to  the  lord  Henry  O'Bryan,  an  Irith  nobleman,  whom 
he  attended  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  be  was 
admitted  to  ftudy  in  the  Bodleian  library  in-the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1656.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to 
William  lord  Cavendilb,  and  was  acquainted  with  Mil- 
ton  the  poet.  During  his  refidcnce  at  Oxford,  he  be¬ 
came  alfo  acquainted  with  the  members  of  that  body 
there,  wLich  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ^  and  upon 
the  foundation  of  this  latter,  he  Avas  eledled  felloiv  and 
■when  the  fociety  found  it  neceffary  to  have  tAvo  fccre- 
taries,  he  Avas  chofen  alhftant  fecretary  to  Dr  Wilkins. 
He  applied  himfelf  Avlth  extraordinary  diligence  to  the 
bufinefs  of  his  office,  and  began  the  publication  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions  Avith  1.  in  1664.  In 
order  to  difeharge  this  talk  Avith  greater  credit  to  him¬ 
felf  and  the  fociety,  he  held  a  correfpondence  Avith  more 
than  feventy  learned  perfons,  and  others,  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  fubjefts,  in  different  parts  of  the  Avorld. 
This  fatigue  Avould  have  been  infupportable,  had  not 
he,  as  he  told  Dr  Lifter,  managed  it  fo  as  to  make  one 
letter  anfwer  another  ^  and  that  to  be  alAvays  freffi,  he 
never  read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
ready  to  anfwer  it  forth Avith  j  fo  that  the  multitude  of 
his  letters  cloyed  him  not,  nor  ever  lay  upon  his  hands. 
Among  others,  he  Avas  a  conftant  correfpondent  of  Mr 
Robert  Boyle,  Avith  Avhom  he  had  a  very  intimate 
friendftiip  ‘/and  he  tranOated  feveral  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman’s  Avorks  into  Latin. 

Mr  Oldenburg  continued  to  publifh  the  Tranfadions, 
as  before,  to  xxxvi,  June  25.  1677.  After  Avhich 
the  publication  A\^as  difeontinued  till  the  January  fol- 
loAving,  when  it  Avas  again  refutned  by  his  fucceffor  in 
the  fecrctary’s  office,  Mr  Nehemiah  GrcAv,  Avho  car¬ 
ried  it  on  till  the  end  of  February  1678.  Our  author 
dying  at  his  houfe  at  Charleton,  near  Greenwich  in 
Kent,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  that  year,  was  interred 
there. 

OLDENL  ANDI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

OLDHAM,  John,  an  eminent  Englifti  poet  in  the 
17th  century,  fon  of  a  Nonconformift  minifter,  Avas  edu¬ 
cated  under  his  father,  and  then  fent  to  Edmund- hall  in 
Oxford.  He  became  uffier  to  the  free-fehool  at  Croy¬ 
don  in  Surry  :  where  he  received  a  vifit  from  the  earls 


igmous. 


of  Rochtfter  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  Oldham 
pt lions  of  diiiiiwSlion,  merely  upon  the  reputation  | 

fome  verfes  of  his  Avhich  they  had  feen  in  manufeript.  ^ 

He  Avas  tutor  to  feveral  gentlemen’s  fons  fucceffively  ^ 
and  having  faved  a  fmall  fum  of  money,  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  became  a  perfebl  A^otary  to  the  bottle,  being 
an  agreeable  companion.  He  Avas  quickly  found  out 
here  by  the  noblemen  Avho  had  viftted  him  at  Croydon^ 

Avho  brought  him  acquainted  Avith  Mr  Dryden.  He 
lived  rnoftly  with  the  earl  of  Kingften  at  Holme  Pier- 
point  in  Nottinghamlhire,  wiierc  he  died  ot  the  fmall- 
pox  in  1683,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith  learned  authors  appears  by  bis  fatires  againll 
the  Jefuits,  in  which  there  is  as  much  learning  as  Avit 
difeovered.  Mr  Dryden  efteemed  him  highly.  His 
AVorks  are  printed,  in  2  vols  i2mo.  They  chiefty  conlili 
of  fatires,  odes,  tranflations,  paraphrafes  of  Horace  and 
other  authors,  elegific  verfes,  imitations,  parodies,  fami¬ 
liar  epiftles,  &:c. 

OLD-HE  \D,  a  promontory  fttuated  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munfter,  four  miles  foutli  of 
Kinfalc,  in  the  barony  of  Courcies,  Ireland,  which  runs 
far  int(.»  the  fea,  and  on  Avlrleh  is  a  lighthoufe  for  the 
conA  tnif'nce  of  lLij)ping.  A  mile  from  its  extremity  is 
an  aneient  caftic  of  the  lords  of  Kinfale,  built  Irom  one 
ftde  of  the  ifthmus  to  the  other,  Avhich  defended  all  the 
lands  toAvards  the  head  :  this  place  Avas  formerly  called 
Huncearma,  and  was  the  old  feat  of  the  Iriffi  kings. 

I'he  ilihmus,  by  the  working  t)f  the  fea,  Avas  quite  pe¬ 
netrated  through,  fo  as  to  form  a  ftupendous  arch,  un¬ 
der  Avhlch  boats  miglit  pafs  from  one  bay  to  the  other. 

Among  the  rocks  of  this  coaft  there  are  aviaries  of  good 
haAvks  :  alfo  the  fea  eagles  or  ofpreys  build  their  nefts^ 
and  breed  there, 

OLDMIXON,  John,  Avas  defeended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  Somerfetihire  :  he  Avas  a  violent  party- 
Avriter  and  malevolent  critic,  avIio  Avould  fcarecly  have 
been  remembered,  if  Pope,  in  refentment  of  his  abufe^ 
had  not  cemdemned  him  to  immortality  in  his  Dun- 
ciad.  His  party-Avrltings  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
reA'cniie  at  Liverpool,  Avhere  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  year  1745.  Befides  his  fugitive  temporary 
pieces,  he  Avrote  a  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts,  in  folio;  a 
Critical  Hiftory  of  England^  2  vols  8vo  ;  a  volume  of 
Poems,  fome  dramatic  pieces,  &c.  ;  none  of  them  Avor- 
thy  of  notice,  his  principal  talent  being  that  of  falftfy- 


ing  hiftory. 

"Old-aviee,  or  Wrajfe.  See  Labrus,  ]  IcHTHYOLO- 
Old-wife  F^.  See  Balistes,  3  gy  Index. 
Old -woman’s  island,  a  narroAv  flip  of  land,  about 
two  miles  long,  feparated  from  Bombay  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  Avhich,  hoAvevtr,  is  pafihble 
at  loAV  Avater.  It  terminates  at  one  extremity  in  a  fmall 
eminence,  on  Avliich  a  look-out  houfe  is  kept  for  veffels. 
Near  the  middle  are  three  tombs  kept  conftantly  Avhite 
as  land-marks  into  the  harbour.  From  the  end  of  tlie 
iiland  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  ftioots  forth,  which 
are  not  very  eafily  cleared.  It  produces  only  pafturc  for 
a  fcAV  cattle, 

OLE  A,  the  olive-tree  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  diandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  metho.d  ranking 
under  the  44th  order,  Sepiarice.  See  Botany  Index, 
OLEAGINOUS,  fomelhing  that  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  oil,  or  out  of  Avhich  oil  may  be  expreffed. 

OLEANDER, 
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OLEANDER,  or  Rose  Bay,  nerlum  ;  a  geims  6f 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandri^  clafs.  See  BotanY 
Index, 

OLECRANUM,  or  Olecranon,  In  Andtimy,  the 
protuberance  of  the  ulna,  whicli  prevents  the  joint  of 
the  elbow  from  being  bent  back  beyond  a  certain  length. 
See  Anatomy,  N®  51. 

OLENUS,  a  Greek  poet,  older  than  Orpheus,  cam6 
from  Xanthe,  a  city  of  Lycia.  He  compofed  feveral 
hymns,  which  were  fung  in  the  ifland  of  Delos  upon  fe- 
ilival  days.  Olenus  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  \  to  have  been  the  firfl 
who  filled  at  that  place  the  office  of  priefl  of  Apollo  j 
and  to  have  given  rcfpoiifes  in  verfe  ;  but  the  truth  of 
thefe  afiertions  is  very  doubtful. 

OLERON,  an  ifland  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of  Au- 
nis  and  Saintogne,  about  five  miles  from  the  continent. 
It  is  12  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  ;  and  is 
very  fertile,  containing  about  1 2,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  excellent  feamen.  It  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  which 
IS  well  fortified  ;  and ,  there  is  a  lighthoufe  placed  there 
for  the  dlreftion  of  fhips.  It  Is  14  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Rochelle.  W.  Long.  i.  26.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 

Sea  Laws  of  OleRON^  certain  lavrs  relative  to  mari¬ 
time  affairs,  made  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  when  he  was 
at  the  ifland  of  Oleron.  Thefe  laws,  being  accounted 
the  moll  excellent  fea  laws  in  the  world,  are  recorded 
in  the  black  book  of  the  admiralty.  See  Sclden’s  Mare 
Claufiim, 

OLEUM  palMJe  CHRi^tl,  commonly  called  cajlor 
oily  is  extrafted  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  produced 
by  the  Ricinus  Americanus,  See  RtcINUS,  Botaky 
and  Materia  Medic  a  Index, 

OLFACTORY  nerves.  See  Anatomy,  N^isq 
and  143. 

OLGA,  queen  of  Igor,  the  fccond  monarch  of  Ruf- 
fia,  who  flourlfhed  about  the  year  880,  having  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Ruric,  who  died  in  878.  Olga  was  born 
in  Plefcow,  and  Was  of  the  beft  family  in  that  city.  She 
bore  him  one  fon,  called  Swetojlaiv,  Igor  being ‘mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Drewenfes,  or  Drewliani,  Olga  revenged 
his  death.  She  went  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  we 
know  not,  to  Conflantinople,  where  fhe  was  baptized, 
and  received  the  name  of  Helena, 

The  emperor  John  Zimifees  was  her  godfather,  and 
fell  in  love  with  her  as  we  are  told  j  but  fhe,  alleging 
their  fpirltual  alliance,  refufed  to  marry  him.  Her  ex¬ 
ample  made  feme  Imprcflion  upon  her  fubje(Rs,  a  good 
number  of  whom  became  converts  to  Chrifllanity  ;  but 
none  upon  heir  fon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  after 
her  death,  which  happened  at  Pereflaw,  in  the  80th 
year  of  her  age,  14  years  after  her  baptlfm.  The  Ruf¬ 
fians  to  this  dav  rank  her  among  their  faints,  and  com^ 
memorate  her  feftival  on  the  i  ith  of  July. 

OLIB  ANUM,  in  Pharmacy y  a  gummy  refin,  (the 
produ(R  of  t\\Q  juttiperus  lycia  Lin.),  brought  from  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears.  See 
Materia  Medica  Index, 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  government  wherein  the 
adminifiration  of  affairs  is  confined  to  a  few  hands. 

OLIO,  or  Oglio,  a  favoury  difh,  or  food,  compofed 
of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients  ;  chiefly  found  at  Spa- 
nifh  tables.  ^77  P 

The  forms  of  olios  are  various.  To  give  a  notion  of 
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this  ffrange  affemblage,  we  fliall  here  add  one  from  an 
approved  author. 

I'ak'e  rump  of  beef,  neats  tongues  boiled  and  dried, 
and  Bologna  faufagC^s  j  boil  them  together,  and,  after 
boiling  two  hours,  add  mutton,  pork,  venifon  and  ba¬ 
con,  cut  In  bits  j  as  alfo  turnips,  carrots,  onions  and 
cabbage,  borage,  endive,  marigolds,  forrel,  and  fpi 
nach  y  then  fpices,  as  faffron,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg, 
&c.  This  done,  in  another  pot  put  a  turkey  or  goofe, 
with  capons,  pheafants,  wigeoiis  and  ducks,  partridges, 
teals,  and  ftock-doves,  fnipes,  quails,  and  larks,  and 
boil  them  In  water  and  fait.  In  a  third  veffel,  prepare 
a  fauce  of  white  wine,  ffrong  broth,  butter,  bottoms  of 
artichokes,  and  chefnuts,  with  cauliflowers,  bread,  mar¬ 
row,  yolks  of  eggs,  mace,  and  faffron.  Laftly,  Difh 
the  olio,  by  firft  laying  out  the  beef  and  veal,  then  the 
venifon,  mutton,  tongues,  and  faufages,  and  the  roots 
over  all  j  then  the  largeft  fowls,  then  the  fmalleff,  and 
laftly  pour  on  the  fauce. 

OLISIPO,  (Pliny,  Antonine,  inferiptions)  ;  a  town 
of  Lufitanla,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  frith  of 
the  Tagus  ;  of  fueh  antiquity,  that  SolinUs  thought  it 
%vas  built  by  Ulyffes  \  and  Mela,  probably  to  favour 
this  opinion,  writes,  according  to  the  common  copies, 
y  both  of  them  perhaps  deceived  by  the  fimila- 
rity  of  found.  It  was  a  municipium,  with  the  furname 
Felicitas  Julky  a  privilege  granted  by  the  munificence 
of  Auguffus,  (Inferiptions,  Pliny).  Now  Lifbon,  ca¬ 
pital  of  Portugal,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  diftant  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  See 
Lisbon. 

OLIVAREZ,  Count  de,  by  name  Don  Gafpar  de 
Gu%many  favourite  and  minifler  to  Don  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  about  1620  j  a  man  of  great  parts  and  boundlels 
ambition.  Philip  no  fooncr  became  king,  than  he  be¬ 
came  the  fubjedl  of  this  his  favourite.  The  king  had 
abilities,  it  is  true,  but  they  lay  dormant  \  and  wliiift 
he  fpent  his  time  in  llftlefs  inaflivity,  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment  was  under  the  direcllon  of  Olivarez.  The  count’s 
management,  indeed.  Was  fuffielently  dexterous  In  ac- 
compllfhing  his  own  defigns^  for  by  the  belt  framed  ex- 
cufes,  and  on  the  moft  plaufible  pretexts,  he  removed 
all  fuch  as  he  thought  flood  in  his  way  j  nor  did  he  flop 
there,  butfometimes  perfecuted  his  rivals  even  to  death, 
of  which  Don  Rodrigo  Calderona  was  a  melancholy  in- 
ffance,  an  inftance  which  at  that  time  excited  univerfid 
companion.  This  minifler,  in  fbort,  had  a  genius  of 
no  common  kind  ;  added  to  which,  he  had  a  difpofition 
wliich  fpufned  all  eontroul. 

^  He  had  perfecuted  the  late  miniflry  for  their  pufilla- 
nimity  in  the  management  of  affairs  j  he  therefore 
thought  It  ncceffary,  and  It  was  certainly  prudent,  to 
purfue  new  meafures.  His  felLfufficieneyj  though  un¬ 
bounded,  was  concealed  under  the  veil  of  affumed  mo- 
defty,  and  he  %vas  careful  to  make  it  appear  that  lie  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  things  of  his  own  province. 
His  politics  were  of  a  refined  perhaps,  but  not  of  a  very 
ufcful,  tendency  ;  for  his  imprudence,  or  his  wrong  no¬ 
tions  on  the  fubjeiR,  made  him  renew  a  war  with  HoL 
land,  contrary  to  the  univerfal  opinion  of  the  council 
and  the  people.  By  the  fame  imprudence,  or  by  fome- 
thing  worfe,  he  provoked  England,  and  obliged  her  to 
endeavour  to  humble  the  pride  and  leffen  the  authority 
of  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Thus  far  he  had  been  of  little 
R  2  fervicc 
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Olivarez,  fervice  to  Ms  country,  having  only  provoked  the  refent- 
'  ment  of  the  mod  powerful  ftates,  particularly  England, 
France,  Holland,  &c.  to  confpire  for  its  ruin.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Olivarez,  notwithftanding  this,  never  loft 
his  credit  *,  and  indeed  things  fo  turned  about  in  the 
end,  that  though  Spain  for  a  whole  year  was  put  to  the 
fevereft  trials,  it  acquired  a  degree  of  fame  which  fuffi- 
ciently,  in  the  general  opinion,  overbalanced  fome  lit¬ 
tle  lofs.  Olivarez  too  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
making  the  peace  j  in  which  tranfadlion  he  gained  a 
very  confiderable  advantage  over  Richelieu,  fo  that 
things  appeared  to  be  ftill  in  a  very  favourable  train. 
Fortune,  however,  was  not  always  quite  fo  indulgent  to 
the  fchemes  of  this  mini  ft  er  :  he  again  drew  Spain  Into 
a  war  with  Mantua,  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
ivifeft  men  j  from  which  is  juftly  dated  its  dcclenfion,  if 
not  its  ruin. 

On  the  whole,  Olivarez  feems  to  have  been  always 
averfe  to  peace  ;  and  with  fuch  a  reftlefs  dlfpofilion,  it 
is  undoubtedly  wonderful  that  he  held  his  place  fo  long 
and  with  fo  few  complaints  as  he  did. 

It  was  certainly  owing  to  his  ambition  and  obftlnacy, 
that  an  almoft  general  war  was  excited  about  the  year 
1627,  and  which,  as  we  have  faid,  proved  fo  fatal  to 
Spain.  So  averfe,  indeed,  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
to  peace,  that  he  ufed  every  means  in  his  powder  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reftoratlon  of  it  In  Italy  j  and  for  this  very  pur- 
pofe  he  fent  Fcria  Into  Milan,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
man  of  fuch  a  temper  and  abilities  as  fuited  his  purpofes  j 
for  he  was  naturally  averfe  to  quiet.  He  endeavoured 
to  break  the  alliances  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  various 
ftratagems  5  but  they  did  not  fuceeed  :  the  fchemes  of 
Olivarez  and  the  intrigues  of  Ferla  being  totally  defeat- 
€>d.  Our  mlnifter  had  foon  after  this  another  caufe  of 
m.ortifieation,  on  Richelieu’s  being  created  a  duke  and 
peer  of  France,  and  unanimoufty  admitted  among  the 
Venetian  nobility  5  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fevere 
ftroke  on  Olivarez,  who  conlidered  him  as  his  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy. 

The  people  at  length  began  to  fee  and  be  difpleafed 
with  hh  condu6l  3  and  with  reafon,  had  they  known  it 
all,  for  It  was  in  many  inftances  cruel  and  deteftable. 
Indeed  the  differences  wftiich  at  -  that  time  had  fo  long 
fubftfted  between  France  and  Spain  were  the  effedl  of 
the  private  animoftty  bet\veen  him  and  Richelieu. 
Things,  however,  fo  turned  about,  and  Spain  was  fo 
unufually  fuccefsful,  that  the  faults  of  the  minifter  were 
overlooked  for  the  time  3  but  this  unexpe61ed  good  for¬ 
tune  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  him  far 
more  Infolent  than  ever.  He  was,  in  every  inftance, 
one  of  the  moft  -headft»*ong  and  obftinate  men  in  the 
world  :  he  had  fet  his  heart  on  the  redu61ion  of  Cafal  in 
Italy,  and  he' was  determined  on  It  at  whatever  ha¬ 
zard  3  this  foolifti  enterprife  was,  however,  unacc(-unt- 
ably  defeated,  and  the  Spanifh  army  experienced  a  total 
defeat. 

1  he  revolt  of  the  Catalans,  whom  he  wiftied  to  de¬ 
prive  of  their  privileges,  was  the  next  confequence  of 
his  folly  :  he  had  privately  employed  the  marquis  de 
los  Velez  to  extinguifti  this  rebellion  ;  but  the  cruelty 
of  the  meafures  ufed  for  this  purpofe  only  Inflamed 
it  the  more.  The  revolution  of  Portugal,  another  dif- 
aftrous  event,  was  alfo  the  refult  of  his  obftinacy  and 
rigour.  » 

This  feries  of  ill  fortune,  which  ought  to  have  opened 
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the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  king  and  his  mliilfters,  feemed  Olivarez 
to  infatuate  both.  The  great  fecret  by  which  Olivarez  II 
had  governed  his  mafter  was  being  the  companion,  or  at 
leaft  the  confidant,  of  his  pleafures.  W  hile  he  affected  t  __  ^  *  j 
to  deceive  the  world  with  a  fpecious  appearance  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  piety,  he  was  not  only  Immerfed  in  vice  him- 
felf,  but  encouraged  and  promoted  it  in  his  prince,  to 
the  fcandal  of  his  lubjefts,  and  the  prejudice  of  his  af¬ 
fairs.  At  this  time,  of  all  others  the  moft  improper, 

Olivarez  produced  a  baftard  of  his,  hitherto  called 
/ian  ;  he  had  taken  fo  little  care  of  this  fon,  that,  not 
able  to  fubfift  in  Spain,  he  had  palled  over  to  the  Indies, 
where,  in  very  mean  Rations,  he  had  fcarcely  got  bread. 

On  him  he  now  bellowed  the  name  of  Don  Henrico  de 
Gu'zman ;  and  bringing  him  with  great  pomp  and 
fplendour  to  court,  either  flattered  of  lorccd  the  con- 
ftable  of  Caiiile  to  give  him  his  daughter  3  in  confidera- 
tlon  of  which  alliance  he  was  to  devolve  upon  him  his 
duchy  of  St  Lucar.  In  the  beginning  of  his  adminillra- 
tion,  by  fome  accident  or  other,  he  prefented  to  the 
king  a  memorial,  in  relation  to  an  affair  upon  which  his 
majefty  had  already  received  one  from  Don  Balthafar 
de  Zuniga  :  upon  comparing  them,  they  contradidled 
each  other  flatly.  The  king  ordered  a  perfon  of  great 
quality  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  this  bufinefs  3  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  Don  Balthafar’s  memorial  appeared 
to  be  the  truth,  and  that  of  Olivarez  the  reverfe  of  it. 

The  king  was  very  angry  3  but  the  count  regained  his 
favour,  by  procuring  for  him  the  fair  adlrefs  Calderona. 

By  this  woman  he  had  a  fon,  of  whom  no  great  notice 
was  taken  3  but  now,  to  obfeure  the  folly  of  the  count 
duke,  this  youth,  fcarce  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age, 
was  produced,  with  the  title  of  Don  Juan  of  Aujlria^ 
and  declared  generalifiimo  of  the  army  againft  Portugal  3 
w^hile  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  Don  Balthalar, 
was  left  under  the  tuition,  or  rather  in  the  cuftody  of 
the  countefs  of  Olivarez  3  at  w^hich  condufl  the  queen 
was  chagrined,  the  people  enraged,  and  the  world  in 
general  aftoniftied. 

His  fchemes  now  began  to  be  entirely  broken  and 
defeated  everywhere  and  in  every  kind  3  he  fell  under 
the  difpleafure  of  the  queen,  the  emperor,  the  grandees, 
and  the  people  all  at  once,  and  experienced  the  difgrace 
he  had  long  merited.  His  ill  fortune,  which  came  up¬ 
on  him  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  did  not,  however, 
wholly  overpower  him  3  he  was  Indeed  obliged  to  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  populace  : 
but  he  had  ftill  confidence  enough  to  offer  an  apology 
for  his  condu£l,  which  poffefied  no  Inconfiderable  (hare 
of  wit  and  humour,  well  tempered  with  fpirit  and  ma- 
fterly  reafoning.  It  was  not,  howtvtr,  of  any  confe- 
quence  to  him  3  for  he  w^as  banKhed  to  Toro,  where, 
worn  out  by  infirmities,  or  overcome  by  defpair,  he  end¬ 
ed  his  days  about  the  year  1645. 

OLIVE,  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree.  See  Olea,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index » 

Olive  Fre/s.  In  order  to  obtain  the  olive  oil,  the 
olives  are  firft  bruifed  in  a  rough  trough,  under  a  mill-  CCCLXX^ 
ftone,  rolling  perpendicularly  over  them  3  and  w  hen 
fufficlently  mafhed,  put  Into  the  maye  or  trough,  m, 
of  an  olive  prefs,  where  a  a  are  the  upright  beams,  or 
cheeks  3  the  female,  and  c,  the  male  (crew  3  f  the 
board  on  which  the  ferew  paffes  3  g,  a  cubical  piece  of 
wood,  called  a  b/ock  ;  //,  the  peel,  a  circular  board,  to 
be  put  under  the  block.  By  turning  the  ferew,  all  the 
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Clive  liquor  is  prelTed  out  of  the  mallied  olives,  and  is  called 

Prefs  fuirgin  oil ;  after  which,  hot  water  being  poured  upon 

Olivetan  remainder  in  the  prefs,  a  coarfer  oil  is  obtained. 

'  Olive  oil  keeps  only  about  a  year,  after  which  it  dege¬ 


nerates. 

Olive  Colour^  a  yellow  mingled  with  black. 

OLIVET,  or  Mount  of  OLIVES^  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy^  was  fituated  to  the  eait  of  the  city  of  Jerufalcin, 
and  parted  from  the  city  only  by  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
by  the  valley  of  Jehoihapliat,  which  Ifretches  out  from 
the  north  to  the  fouth.  It  was  upon  this  mount  that 
Solomon  built  temples  to  the  gods  of  the  Ammonites 
(i  Kings  xi.  7.)  and  of  the  Moabites,  out  of  complai- 
fance  to  his  wives,  who  were  natives  of  thefe  nations. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  mount  of  Olives  is  called  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  corruption  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13.).  Jofephus  fays, 
that  this  mountain  is  at  the  diftance  of  five  fladia,  or 
furlongs,  from  Jerufalem,  which  make  625  geometrical 
paces,  or  the  length  of  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey,  fays  St 
Luke  (A^Is  i.  12.).  The  mount  of  Olives  had  three 
fummits,  or  was  compofed  of  three  feveral  mountains, 
ranged  one  after  another  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
middle  fummit  is  that  from  whence  our  Saviour  afeend- 
ed  into  heaven.  It  was  upon  that  towards  the  fouth 
that  Solomon  built  temples  to  his  idols.  The  fummit 
which  is  moft  to  the  north  is  dillant  two  furlongs  from 
the  middlemoft.  This  is  the  higheil  of  the  three,  and 
is  commonly  called  Galilee. 

In  the  time  of  King  Uzziah,  the  mount  of  Olives 
was  fo  Ibattered  by  an  earthquake,  that  half  of  the 
earth  that  was  on  the  weflern  fide  fell  down,  and  rolled 
four  furlongs  ©r  500  paces  from  thence,  towards  the 
mountain  which  was  oppolite  to  it  on  the  eafl  \  fo  that 
the  earth  blocked  up  the  highways,  and  covered  the 
king’s  gardens. 

Mr  Maundrell  tells  us  that  he  and  his  company  going 
out  of  Jerufalem  at  St  Stephen’s  gate,  and  croITing  the 
valley  of  Jchofliaphat,  began  immediately  to  afeend  the 
mountain  j  that  being  got  above  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up,  they  came  to  certain  grottoes  cut  with  intricate 
windings  and  caverns  under  ground,  which  were  called 
the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets  ;  that  a  little  higher  up 
were  twelved  arched  vaults  under  ground,  handing  fide 
by  fide,  and  built  in  memory  of  the  apotlles,  who  are 
faid  to  have  compiled  their  creed  in  this  place  *,  that  60 
paces  higher  they  came  to  the  place  where  Chrift  is 
faid  to  have  uttered  his  prophecy  concerning  the  final 
deftruflion  of  Jerufalem  \  and  a  little  on  the  right  hand, 
to  another,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  dictated  a  fecond 
time  the  Lord’s  prayer  to  his  difciples  ;  that  foniewhat 
liigher  is  the  cave  of  a  faint  called  Pelagia ;  a  little 
above  that,  a  pillar  denoting  the  place  where  an  angel 
gave  the  Bleffed  Virgin  three  days  warning  of  her 
death ;  and  at  the  top  of  all,  the  place  of  our  blefled 
Lord’s  afeenfion. 

OLIVET  AN,  Robert,  related  to  the  famous  Cal¬ 
vin,  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  ^  535,  in  folio,  a  verfion  of 
the  Bible  into  French,  the  firil  which  had  been  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  uncouth  and  barbarous  ftyle,  and  is  far  from 
being  faithful.  The  charaflers  in  which  it  is  printed 
are  Gothic,  and  the  language  of  it  is  no  lefs  fo.  It  is 
valued  only  becaufe  it  is  rare.  Calvin  is  thought  to 
have  had  a  very  confiderable  (hare  in  this  tranflation. 
Oiivetan  furvived  his  publication  but  a  fhort  time  j  for 


he  was  poifoned  at  Rome  the  year  after,  of  which  his  Oiivetan 
tranflation  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  caufe.  Olivetan’s  H 
Bible,  revifed  by  John  Calvin  and  N.  Malinger,  was 
reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  1540,  in  quarto.  This  edition 
is  flill  rarer  than  the  former.  It  is  called  the  Bible  de 
PEpecy  becaufe  the  printer  had  a  fword  for  his  fign. 

OLIVIER,  Claude  Matthieu,  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  was  born  at  Mar  fellies  in  1701,  and 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  eclat.  He  had  a  chief  hand 
in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  academy  of  Marfeilles,  and 
was  one  of  its  original  members.  He  poffelTed  a  quick 
and  lively  genius.  A  few  hours  retirement  from  fociety 
and  from  his  pleafures  were  frequently  fufficient  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  fpeak  and  write,  even  on  important  caufes  5 
but  his  works  commonly  bore  marks  of  hafle.  Given 
to  excels  in  every  thing,  he  would  employ  a  fortnight 
in  Itudying  the  Cede  and  the  Digeft,  or  in  floring  his 
mind  with  the  beauties  of  Demoflhenes,  Homer,  Cice¬ 
ro,  or  BolTuct  :  and  then  abandon  himfelf  for  another 
fortnight,  frequently  a  whole  month,  to  a  life  of  frivo¬ 
lity  and  diflipation.  He  died  in  1736,  at  the  age  of 
3  5.  He  publiflied,  i.  L'HiJloire  de  Philippe  roi  de  Ma- 
cedoincy  et  pere  d"* Alexandre  le  Grandy  2  vols  i2mo. 

No  writer  has  fo  ably  handled  the  hiltory  of  the  age  of 
Philip,  the  intereils  of  the  different  nations  of  Greece, 
and  their  manners  and  cuftoms  :  but  the  condu<R:  of  the 
w'ork  is  extremely  defe^live.  The  digreffions  are  too 
frequent,  and  often  tedious.  The  flyle  is  in  no  refpedi 
fuitable  to  a  hiflory.  It  is  in  general  dry,  unconnefted, 
and  like  the  llyle  of  a  differtation.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  in  it  paffages  full  of  fire  and  beauty,  and 
turns  of  expreflion  truly  original.  A  difeafe  of  the 
brain,  with  which  he  was  attacked,  and  under  which 
he  laboured  feveral  years,  prevented  him  from  putting 
his  laft  hand  to  the  work.  2.  Me??ioire  fur  les  fecours 
donnes  aux  Romains  par  les  Marfeillois  pendant  la  ide 
Guerre  P unique,  3.  Memoir e  fur  les  fecours  donne's  aux 
Romains  par  les  Marfeillois  durant  la  Guerre  contre  les 
Gauiois, 

OLMUTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Moravia,  with  * 
a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  handfome,  particularly  the  Jefuits  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  a  populous,  trading,  and  very  flrong  place  j 
and  yet  it  was  taken,  with  the  whole  garrifon,  by  the 
king  of  Pruflia  in  1741.  In  July  1758  he  befieged  it 
again  j  and  when  he  had  almofl  taken  the  place  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiegc,  to  go  and  meet  the  Ruflian 
army.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Morave.  E.  Long* 

17.  35.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

OLYMPIA,  Maldachini  Donka,  a  woman  of  a 
very  uncommon  chara61er.  She  flourifhed  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  She  was  fifler-in-law  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.  and  had  the  addrefs  to  acquire  an  un* 
limited  pow'er  over  this  vain,  weak,  and  injudicious 
ecclefiallic.  Her  fon  Camlllo  was  promoted  to  the  cardi- 
nalate,  under  the  title  of  Pamphilio  ;  but  falling  in  love 
with  the  princefs  Roffana,  a  beautiful  young  widow,  he 
laid  afide  his  hat,  and  married.  The  crime,  if  it  was 
one,  was  efleemed  by  the  Romans  in  general  at  leafl  ve¬ 
nial.  The  pope,  however,  was  difpleafed  ;  and  Olym¬ 
pia  procured  their  banifhment,  being  afraid  left  her^, 
daughter  in-law  fliould  leffen  her  authority  in  the f acred 
court,  7'his  authority,  equally  unnatural  and  uncom¬ 
mon,  refleded  neither  honour  on  her  who  held  it,  nor 
on  the  man  who  allowed  her  to  hold  it.  Such  elevated 
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Olympb.  fituatlons,  however,  whether  they  are  the  reward  of 
"  merit,  the  effe(5l  of  ehanee,  or  aequired  by  cunning, 
are  feldom  very  feeiire.  Olympia,  who  had  proeured 
the  difgraee  of  many  who  did  riot  deferve  it,  and  who 
had  herfelf  long  merited  fuch  a  fate,  at  length  experi- 
eneed  both  difgraee  and  banifliment.  This  was  obtain¬ 
ed  by  means  of  Cardinal  Panzirollo,  a  great  favourite  of 
the  pope’s.  The  immediate  eaufe  of  it  was  this  :  The 
pope  had  determined,  in  order  to  leflfen  his  owm  trouble, 
to  adopt  a  nephew,  and  to  make  him  a  Cardinal  Pa- 
tron^  in  order  to  give  audienee  to  ambaffadors  and  mi- 
nifters,  and  in  his  abfenee  to  prefide  at  the  council.  For 
this  purpofe,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  favourite, 
his  holinefs  make  choice  of  Aftalli,  brother  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  Aftalli,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Olympia. 
Olympia  indeed  was  flightly  confulted  on  the  affair,  and 
fliowcd  no  difapprobation  of  the  appointment.  The 
pope,  liow^cver,  no  fooner  got  him  fixed  in  his  new  of¬ 
fice,  than  he  (ho wed  his  owm  weaknefs  by  repenting  of 
it.  Olympia  too  was  difpleafed,  and  by  her  folieitations 
procured  the  difgraee  of  Aftalli,  before  had  enjoyed  ei¬ 
ther  the  honours  or  emoluments  of  his  office.  Panzi¬ 
rollo,  however,  foon  managed  matters  fo  as  to  turn  the 
fcales  :  he  prevailed  on  the  pope  again  to  countenance 
arid  honour  Aftalli  \  and,  what  was  more,  had  influence 
fufficient  to  perfuade  him  to  difgraee  Olympia,  and  to 
banifti  her  the  court.  She  had  indeed  abufed  her  autho¬ 
rity  in  a  moft  fcandalous  manner,  and  had  gained  fuch 
an  abfolute  afeendant  over  the  pope,  that  in  every  thing 
his  will  had  been  fubfervient  to  her  di<5lates. — FIcr  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition  were  unbounded  :  (he  difpofed  of  all 
benefices,  wffiich  w^ere  kept  vacant  till  (he  fully  inform¬ 
ed  herfelf  of  their  value:  (he  rated  an  office  of  1 000 
crowns  for  three  years,  at  one  year’s  revenue,  and  if  for 
life,  at  I  2  years  purchafe,  one  half  of  which  fum  (he 
required  to  be  paid  in  advance  :  (he  gave  audience  upon 
public  affairs,  enabled  new  law^s,  abrogated  thofe  of 
former  popes,  and  fat  in  council  with  Innocent,  with 
bundles  of  memorials  in  her  hands.  It  was  generally 
laid  that  fhey  lived  together  in  a  criminal  correfpond- 
ence,  and  that  (he  had  charmed  him  by  fome  fecret  in¬ 
cantation.  In  the  Proteftant  countries  the  loves  and 
intrigues  of  Innocent  and  Donna  Olympia  were  repre- 
fented  upon  the  ftage ;  and  fevere  farcafms  \vere  daily 
put  into  the  hands  of  Pafquin  at  Rome.- — As  (lie  had 
ufurped  Tuch  an  abfolute  authority,  the  new  cardinal 
nephew  faw  the  neceffity  of  ruining  her  credit  j  he 
therefore  feconded  the  endeavours  of  Panzirollo. — He 
infinuated  to  the  pope,  that  his  reputation  had  fuffered 
greatly  among  the  Catholics  by  her  fcandalous  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  that  his  nuncios  were  treated  with  difrefpedi 
and  contempt  at  the  courts  of  the  emperor,  France,  and 
Spain.  Upon  thefe  reprefentatiuns,  Innocent  at  length, 
but  with  great  relu61ance,  banKhcd  Olympia,  and  ’ivas 
reconciled  to  Prince  Camillo  and  the  priricefs  Roffana  5 
though  fome  authors  affirm  that  her  banilhment  was  no 
more  than  a  political  retreat,  and  that  (lie  ftill  in  pri¬ 
vate  directed  the  affairs  of  the  pope.  A  woman  of  O- 
lympia’s  chara<Rer,  however,  wdth  fuch  unbounded  am¬ 
bition,  fuch  an  extravagant  luff  for  power,  and  fuch  an 
*  ambitious  defire  of  wealth,  and  who  had  once  poffeffed 

fo  great  an  afcendency  over  fuch  a  man  as  Innocent, 
Was  not  to  be  fo  eafily  put  off.  She  was  baniftied  in 
1650  5  but  in  1653,  again  affumed  the  fupreme  di- 


re<ftioii  of  affairs  juft  as  before  her  difgraee.  She  again  Olympia, 
accomplithed  the  difgraee  of  Aftalli,  and  procured  the 
promotion  of  Azzolini  to  the  office  of  fecretary  of  the 
briefs.  In  1654,  holinefs  religned  himfelf  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  this  aifuming  woman  \  who,  obferving 
his  infirmities  daily  increafing,  redoubled  her  rapacity, 
difpofing  of  benefices  to  the  liigheft  bidders  in  all  parts 
of  Italv,  She  was  again,  however,  in  hazard  of  being 
difplaced  by  a  new  favourite,  viz.  the  cardinal  de  Retz  j 
and  had  not  the  pope’s  diffolutioii  prevented  it,  it  w'ould 
in  all  probability  quickly  have  taken  place.  During 
his  laft  illnefs  he  received  nothing  but  from  the  hands 
'of  Donna  Olympia,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  prolong 
his  life,  w'atched  continually  at  his  bed  fide,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  ambaffadors  or  others  from  difturbing  him 
with  difeourfes  upon  bufinefs.  She  is  faid,  during  the 
laft  ten  days  of  his  life,  when  he  continued  wdtlioul  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  to  have  amaffed  about  half  a  million  of 
crowns.  She  did  not  find  the  fuccetding  pope  (Alex¬ 
ander  VII.)  fo  eafy  to  be  played  upon  as  his  weak  pre- 
decefibr :  a  number  of  memorials  were  fent  in  againft 
her,  and  his  holinefs  was  w^ell  difpofed  to  attend  to 
them  :  he  ordered  her  to  retire  from  Rome,  and  at  the 
fame  time  began  to  examine  witneffes  refpedling  her 
condu^f.  SHe  was  cut  off,  however,  before  the  trial 
was  finiflied,  by  the  plague,  which,  in  1636,  affli£led 
Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  Her  eftate  was  not  con- 
fifeated  as  was  generally  expelled  j  and  the  prince 
Pamphilio  was  allowed  to  fucceed  her.  The  pope 
only  refenxd  for  his  own  relations  about  a  million  of 
crowms. 

Olympia,  In  Ancient  Geography^  with  the  furname 
Pifath  (Strabo)  ;  fo  called  from  the  territory  of  Pifa  in 
Elis  \  deferibed  by  Strabo;  “  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  before  wffiich  (lands  a  grove  of  wild  olive 
trees,  in  which  is  the  ftadium,  or  foot-courfe,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  and  by  wffiich  the 
Alpheus,  coming  dow'n  from  Arcadia,  runs.”  Olym¬ 
pia,  however,  was  famous  not  merely  for  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  for  a  temple  of  Juno,  63  feet  long, 
with  columns  round  it  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  a 
Metroum  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  large 
Doric  edifice  ;  Avilh  holy  treafurics.  Thefe,  and  the 
porticoes,  a  gymnafium,  prytancum,  and  many  more 
buildings,  chiefly  in  the  enclolure,  with  the  houfes  of 
the  priefts  and  other  inhabitants,  made  Olympia  no  in- 
C(mfiderable  place.  The  ftadium  was  in  the  grove  of 
Avild  olive  trees,  before  the  great  temple ;  and  near  it 
Avas  the  hippodrome  or  courfc  fi  r  the  races  of  horfeS 
and  chariots.  The  Alpheus  (loAvtd  by  from  Arcadia 
Avith  a  copious  and  Very  plcafant  dream,  Avhich  Avas  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  coaft  by  the  Sicilian  fea. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  of  ike  Doric  order,  68 
feet  high  to  the  pediment,  95  Avidc,  and  230  long;  the 
cell  encompaffed  Avith  columns.  It  Ava*^  erc6lcd  Avith 
the  country  ftortc ;  the  roof  Hot  of  earth  baked,  but  of 
Pentelic  marble  ;  the  (labs  difpofed  as  tiles  ;  the  way 
to  it  up  a  Avinding  ftaircafe.  The  tAvo  pediments  Avcrc 
enriched  Avith  fculpture  ;  and  one  had  over  the  centre 
a  ftatue  of  Viclory  gilded  ;  and  underneath  a  votive 
buckler  of  gold.  At  each  corner  Avas  a  gilded  vafe. 

Above  the  columns  Averc  fixed  21  gilded  bucklers,  of¬ 
fered  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Achaean  Avar  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  general  Mummlus.  The  gates  in  the  two  fronts 

Avere 
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Olympia,  ^yere  ofbrafs,  and  over  them  were  carved  the  labours  of 

Olytupiad.  Hercules.  Within  the  ceil  were  double  colonnades,  be- 
tween  which  was  the  approach  to  the  image. 

The  Jupiter  of  Olympia  was  accounted  alone  fuffi- 
Gient  to  immortalize  its  maker,  Phidias.  It  was  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  head  crowned  with  olive.  In^  the 
right  hand  Avas  a  ftatue  of  Vidlory  j  in  the  left  a 
floAvered  feeptre,  comp(»fed  of  various  metals,  on  Avhich 
Avas  an  eagle.  The  fandals  Avere  of  gold,  as  alfo  the 
vedment,  Avhich  Avas  curioufly  cmboiled  with  lilies  and 
animals.  The  throne  Avas  gold  inlaid  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  fludded  with  jewels,  intermixed  Avith  paint- 
^  iiigs  and  exquihtc  figures  in  relievo.  The  pillars  be¬ 
tween  the  feet  contributed  to  its  fupport.  Before  it 
Avere  Avails,  ferving  as  a  fence,  decorated  principally 
Avith  the  exjdoits  of  Hercules ;  the  portion  oppolite  to 
'  the  door  of  a  blue  colour.  It  Avas  the  office  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  defeended  from  Phidias,  called  pha^druntce  or  the 
poiijhers^  to  keep  the  work  bright  and  clean.  The 
veil  or  curtain  Avas  cloth  rich  with  the  purple  dye  of 
Phcenicia  and  Avith  Affyrian  embroidery,  an  offering 
of  King  Anliochus,  and  was  let  down  from  above  by 
L)orening  the  firings.  'I'hc  image  impreffed  on  the  fpec- 
tator  an  opinion  that  it  Avas  higher  and  wider  than  it 
meafured.  Its  magnitude  is  fuch,  that  though' the  tem¬ 
ple  Avas  very  large,  the  artift  feemed  to  have  erred  in  the 
proport i(ms.  The  god,  fitting,  nearly  touched  the  ceil¬ 
ing  with  his  head )  fuggelling  an  idea,  that  if  he  Avere 
to  rife  up,  he  would  deflroy  the  roof.  A  part  of  the 
pavement  before  it  Avas  of  black  marble,  enclofed  in  a 
rim  of  Parian  or  white,  Avhere  they  poured  oil  to  pre- 
forve  the  ivory. 

The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympius  Avas  of  great  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  compofed  of  allies  from  the  thighs  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  Avhich  Avere  carried  up  and  confumed  on  the  top 
Avith  Avood^of  the  Avhile  poplar  tree.  The  allies  alfo  of 
the  prytaneum,  in  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  on 
a  hearth,  were  removed  annually  on  a  fixed  day,  and 
fpread  on  it,  being  firll  mingled  Avith  Avater  from  the 
Alpheus.  The  cement,  it  was  affirmed,  could  be  made 
with  that  PiLiid  only ;  and  therefore  this  river  Avas  much 
lefpejffcd,  and  elleemcd  tlie  moll  friendly  of  any  to  the 
god.  On  each  fide  of  the  altar  were  Hone  Heps.  Its 
height  was  22  feet.  Girls  and  Avomcn,  Avhen  alioAved 
to  be  at  Olympia,  Avere  fuffered  to  afeend  the  bafe- 
ment,  Avhieh  Avas  125  feet  in  circumference.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Klis  facrificeci  daily,  and  private  perfons  as  often 
as  they  chofe. 

Religion  fiourifhed  at  Olympia,  and  many  deities  Avere 
Avorlliipped  belides  Jupiter.  Paufanias  has  enumerated 
aboA^e  60  altars  of  various  fhapes  and  kinds.  One  of 
the  unknown  gods  Hood  by  the  great  altar.  The  people 
of  Elis  offered  on  all  thefc  monthly  ;  laying  on  them 
b()Ughs  of  olive  ;  burning  incenfe,  and  Avlieat  mixed 
Avith  honey ;  and  pouring  libations  of  fuch  liquors  as  the 
ritual  ])referibed.  At  the  latter  ceremony  Tome  times  a 
form  of  prayer  Avas  ufed,  and  they  fung  hymns  compofed 
in  the  Doric  diale^l. 

Olympia  Avas  fituated  on  an  eminence,  betAveen  tAvo 
mountains  called  Offli  and  0/i/mpus.  Though  its  ancient 
fplcndour  is  gone,  the  place  reminds  the  traveller  of 
Avhat  it  once  was.  It  is  in  the  Morea,  being  npAV  a  fmall 
place  called  Loiiginico^  50  miles  fouth  of  Lepanto,  in 
E.  Long.  22.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  .ijo. 

OLYMPIAD,  the  fpace  of  four  years,  Avhereby 
% 
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the  Greeks  reckoned  time. — '1  he  firft  Olympiad  fell,  -Olympiad 
according  to  the  accurate  and  learned  computation  of  I! 
fbme  of  the  moderns,  exactly  776  years  before  the  firll 
year  of  ChriH,  or  775  before  the  year  of  his  birth,  in  -  . 

the  year  of  the  Julian  period  393 8,  >  and  22  years  before 
the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  games  Avere 
exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  next  alter  the 
fummer  folHice  ;  therefore  the  Olympiads  Avere  of  un¬ 
equal  length,  becaufc  the  time  of  the  full  moon  differs 
1 1  days  every  year,  and  for  that  l  eaton  they  lometimes 
began  the  next  day  after  the  folHice,  and  at  other  times 
four  weeks  after.  T'he  computation  by  Olympiads 
ceafed,  as  fome  luppofe,  after  the  304th,  in  the  year  440 
of  the  Chrillian  t  ra.  It  Avas  univerfally  adopted  not 
only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  though  Hill  the  Pythian  games  ferved  as  an 
epoch  to  the  people  of  Delphi  and  to  the  Boeotians;  the 
Neniaean  games  to  the  Argives  and  Arcadians  ;  and  the 
IHhmian  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pelopoimefian  iithmus.  To  the  Olympiads  hiHory 
much  indebted.  They  h^ve  ferved  to  fix  the  time  o£ 
many  momentous  events  :  and  indeed  before  this  metliod 
of  computing  time  was  obferv^ed,  every  page  of  hiUory 
is  moHiy  fabulous,  and  filled  with  oblcunty  and  contra- 
didion,  and  no  true  chronological  account  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  eHabliHied  and  maintained  Avith  certainty. 

OLYMPIAS,  a  celebrated  Avoman,  Avho  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  king  of  Epirus,  and  who  married  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  by  Avhom  Hie  had  Alexander  the  Great. 

Her  haughtiness,  and  more  probably  her  infidelity,  obli¬ 
ged  Philip  to  lepudiate  her,  and  to  many  Cleopaira, 
the  niece  of  King  Attains.  Olympias  was  lenlible  of 
this  injury,  and  Alexander  HioAved  his  difapprobation  of 
Ins  father’s  meafures,  by  retiring  from  the  court  to  his 
mother.  The  murder  of  Philip,  Avhich  foon  followed 
this  difgrace,  and  Avhich  fome  have  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Olympias,  Avas  piodudlivc  of  the  greatcH  ex¬ 
travagances.  The  queen  paid  the  greateft  honour  to 
her  hufhand’s  murderer.  She  gathered  his  mangled 
limbs,  placed  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  laid  liis 
aflies  near  thofe  of  Philip.  The  adminiHration  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Avho  had  fuccceded  his  father,  was  in  fome  inftan- 
ces  offenfive  to  Olympias  ;  but  Avhen  the  ambition  of 
her  fon  Avas  concerned,  fhe  did  not  fcruple  to  declare 
publicly  that  Alexander  Avas  not  the  fon  of  Philip,  but 
that  he  Avas  the  offspring  of  an  enormous  ferpent  Avho  had 
furpernaturally  introduced  himfelf  into  her  bed  \\  hen 
Alexander  was  dead,  Olympias  feized  the  government 
of  Macedonia;  and,  to  eilabliHi  her  ufurpation,  Ifie 
cruelly  put  to  death  Aridicus,  Avith  his  wife  Eurydice, 
as  alfo  NTcanorthe  brother  of  Caffander,  Avith  100  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  Macedon,  Avho  Averc  inimical  to  herinterell. 

Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpuniHied :  Caf- 

fknder  befieged  her  in  Pydna,  Avhere  flue  had  retired  with 

the  remains  of  her  family,  and  Hie  Avas  obliged  to  fur-  ' 

render  after  an  obHinate  liege.  The  conqueror  ordered 

her  to  be  accufed,  and  to  be  put  to  death.  A  body  ot 

200  foldiers  Avere  ordered  to  put  the  bloody  commands 

into  execution,  but  the  fplcndour  and  majefly  of  the 

queen  difarmed  their  courage  ;  and  Hie  Avas  at  lafl  maf- 

facred  by  thofe  Avhom  ifie  had  cruelly  deprived  of  their 

children,  about  316  years  before  the  ChriHian  era. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  Avere  folcmn  games  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  fo  called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to 
Avhom  they  Avere  dedicated;  and  by  Tome  faid  to  be 
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firft  Inftituted  by  bim,  after  his  vI(5fory  over  the  fons  of 
Titan  j  others  afcribe  their  inftitution  to  Hercules,  not 
the  fon  of  Alcmena,  but  one  of  much  greater  antiqui¬ 
ty  j  others  to  Pelops ;  and  others  to  Hercules  the  fon 
of  Alcmena.  By  whomfoever  they  were  inilituted,  we 
know  that,  at  a  period  rather  early,  they  had  fallen  into 
difufe.  The  wars  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
for  a  while,  totally  interrupted  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  exhibitions  with  which  they  had  been  accullomed  to 
honour  the  common  gods  and  heroes  5  but  the  Olympic 
games  were  jredored  on  the  following  occafion.  Amidft 
the  calamities  which  affli£led  or  threatened  Peloponnefus, 
Iphitus,  a  defeendant  of  Oxylus,  to  wdiom  the  province 
of  Eleia  ^  had  fallen  in  the  general  partition  of  the  pen- 
infula,  applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  priefls  of 
Apollo,  ever  difpofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings  and 
legiflators,  anfwered  agreeably  to  his  wilh,  that  the  fe¬ 
ll  ivals  anciently  celebrated  at  Olympia,  on  the  Alpheus, 
mufl  be  renewed,  and  an  armiilice  proclaimed  for  all  the 
flatcs  willing  to  partake  of  them,  and  delirous  to  avert 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Fortified  by  this  authority, 
and  afiifted  by  the  advice  of  Lycurgus,  Iphitus  took 
meafures,  not  only  for  reltoring  the  Olympic  folemnity, 
but  for  rendering  it  perpetual.  The  injun^lion  of  the 
oracle  was  fpeedily  diffufed  through  the  reraoteft  parts 
of  Greece  by  the  numerous  votaries  who  frequented  the 
facred  (brine.  The  armiilice  was  proclaimed  in  Pelo¬ 
ponnefus,  and  preparations  were  made  in  Eleia  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  Ihows  and  performing  facrifices.  In  the  heroic 
ages,  feats  of  bodily  flrength  and  addrefs  were  deilined 
to  the  honour  of  deceafed  warriors  *,  hymns  and  facrifices 
yvere  referved  for  the  gods  :  but  the  flexible  texture  of 
Grecian  fuperftition,  eafily  confounding  the  expreffions 
of  refpe£tful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  inllitution. 

The  fellival,  which  lalled  five  days,  began  and  end¬ 
ed  with  a  facrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  intermediate 
time  was  chiefly  filled  up  by  the  gymnallic  exereifes,  in 
which  all  freemen  of  Grecian  extradlion  were  invited 
to  contend,  provided  they  had  been  born  in  lawful  wed¬ 
lock,  and  had  lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  itbmoral 
llain.  The  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  gymnafium  of  Elis,  a  fpacious 
edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double  range  of  pillars,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  middle.  Adjoining  were  various  apart¬ 
ments,  containing  baths,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
combatants.  The  neighbouring  country  was  gradually 
adorned  with  porticoes,  lliady  walks  and  groves,  intcr- 
fperfed  with  feats  and  benches ;  the  whole  originally 
deilined  to  relieve  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Olympic  fame*,  and  frequented  in  later 
times,  by  fophills  and  philofophers,  who  were  fond  to 
contemplate  wifdom,  and  communicate  knowledge,  in 
thofe  delightful  retreats.  The  order  of  the  athletic 
exereifes,  or  combats,  was  ellablilhcd  by  Lveurgus,  and 
correfponded  almoll  exa£lly  to  that  deferibed  by  Ho^ 
mer,  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the 
Odyffey.  Iphitus,  we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ee- 
remonies  and  entertainments  ;  fettled  the  regular  return 
of  the  fellival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July  ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  folemnity  that 
form  and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved  with  little  va¬ 
riation  above  a  thoufand  years  *,  a  period  exceeding  the 
duration  of  the  moll  famous  kingdoms  and  republics  of 
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antiquity.  Among  the  benefa£lors  of  Olympia,  at  a 
much  later  period,  was  reckoned  Herod,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  king  of  Judsea.  Seeing,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
the  games  negle6led  or  dwindling  into  inlignificance 
from  the  poverty  of  the  Eleans,  he  difplayed  vail  muni¬ 
ficence  as  prefident,  and  provided  an  ample  revenue  for 
their  future  fupport  and  dignity. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  Olympics  belong¬ 
ed  for  the  moll  part  to  the  Eleans  5  who  on  that  account 
enjoyed  their  polTelTions  without  moleilation,  or  fear  of 
war  or  violence.  They  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
judges,  who  were  to  take  care  that  thofe  w  ho  offered 
themfelves  as  competitors  llmuld  perform  their  prepara¬ 
tory  exereifes  *,  and  thefe  judges,  during  the  folemnity, 
fat  "naked,  having  before  them  a  crown  of  vidory,  form¬ 
ed  of  wild  olive,  which  was  prefented  to  whomloever 
they  adjudged  it.  Thofe  w  ho  were  conquerors  were 
called  Ohjmpionices^  and  were  loaded  with  honours  by 
their  countrymen.  At  thefe  games  women  were  not 
allowed  to  be  prefent  \  and  if  any  wmman  was  found, 
during  the  folemnity,  to  have  paffed  the  river  Alpheus, 
Ihe  was  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock.  This, 
however,  was  fometimes  neglcded  ;  for  we  find  not  on¬ 
ly  w’omen  prefent  at  the  celebration,  but  alfo  lome  among 
the  combatants,  and  fome  rewarded  with  the  crowm. 
The  preparations  for  thefe  feftivals  were  great.  No 
perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  lills,  if  he  had  not  re¬ 
gularly  exercifed  himfelf  ten  months  before  the  celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  public  gymnafium  of  Elis.  No  unfair  deal¬ 
ings  w  ere  allowed  \  w  hoever  attempted  to  bribe  his  ad- 
verfary  was  fubjedled  to  a  fevere  fine  5  and  even  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  relations  w  ere  obliged  to  fwear  that  they  would 
have  recourfe  to  no  artifice  which  might  decide  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  favour  of  their  friends.  No  criminals,  norfuch 
as  were  connefled  with  Impious  and  guilty  perfons,  were 
fuffertd  to  prefent  themfelves  as  combatants.  The 
wrelllers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Some  little  balls  fu- 
perferibed  with  a  letter  w^cre  thrown  into  a  filvtr  urn, 
and  fuch  as  drew  the  fame  letter  were  obliged  to  contend 
one  with  the  other.  He  who  had  an  odd  letter  remain¬ 
ed  the  lall  *,  and  he  often  had  the  advantage,  as  he  was 
to  encounter  the  lall  who  had  obtained  the  fuperiority 
over  his  adverfary.  In  thefe  games  w'ere  exhibited  run¬ 
ning,  leaping,  wrellling,  boxing,  and  the  throwing  of 
the  quoit,  which  was  called  altogether  or  qmn^ 

quet'tium.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  hovfe  and  chariot 
races,  and  alfo  contentions  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the 
line  arts.  The  only  reward  that  the  conqueror  obtained 
w’as  a  crown  of  olive.  This^  as  fome  fuppofe,  was  in 
memory  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  were  accom¬ 
pli  flied  for  the  univerfal  good  of  mankind,  and  for  which 
the  hero  claimed  no  other  reward  but  the  confeioufnefs  of 
having  been  the  friend  of  mankind.  So  fmall  and  trifling 
a  reward  llimulated  courage  and  virtue,  and  wasthefource 
of  greater  honours  than  the  moll  unbounded  treafures. 
The  llatiies  of  the  conquerors,  called  Olympionicce ^  were 
cre£led  at  Olympia  In  the  facred  wood  of  Jupiter. 

Their  return  home  was  that  of  a  warlike  conqueror  j 
they  were  drawm  In  a  chariot  by  four  horfes,  and 
every  wdiere  received  wfith  the  greatell  acclamations, 
'i'heir  entrance  into  their  native  city  was  not  through 
the  gates  :  to  make  It  more  grand  and  more  folemn,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Painters  and  poets  were 
employed  in  celebrating  their  names  ,  and  indeed  the 
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Olympic,  vl^orics  fevcrally  obtained  at  Olympia  are  the  fubjcfts 
^  Olympus.  ^  q£  mofl  beautiful  odes. of  Pindar.  The  combatants 
''  were  naked.  A  fcarf  was  origirtally  tied  round  their 
waiil;  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of  the  adverfa- 
ries,  and  been  the  caufe  that  he  loft  the  vidlory,  it  was 
laid  afide,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  deeeney.  The 
Olympic  games  were  obferved  every  fifth  year,  or,  to 
fpeak  with  greater  exa(ftnefs,  after  a  revolution  of  four 
years,  and  in  the  firft  month  of  the  fifth  year,  and  they 
continued  for  five  fucceflive  days.  As  they  were  the 
^  inoft  ancient  and  moft  folemn  of  all  the  feftivals  of  the 

Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they  drew  fo 
many  people,  not  only  inhabitants  of  Greece,  but  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands  and  countries. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,  who  have, 
doubtlefs,  often  aferibed  to  pofitive  inftitution  many  in¬ 
ventions  and  ufages  naturally  refulting  from  the  pro  gref- 
five  manners  of  fociety.  When  we  come  to  examine  the 
Elean  games  in.  their  more  improved  ftate,  together 
with  the  innumerable  imitations  of  them  in  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Greece,  there  will  occur  reafons  for  believing, 
that  many  regulations,  referred  by  an  eafy  folution  to 
the  legillative  wifdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus,  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  time  or  accident,  continued  through  cuftom, 
improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  confirmed  by  a  fenfe  of 
Utility  Yet  fuch  an  inftitution  as  the  Olympi- 
Gieecc,  perfeft  form,  mnft  have  been  attend¬ 

ed  with  manifeft  advantages  to  fociety.  It  is  fufficient 
barely  to  mention  the  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  which 
took  place,  not  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  fefti- 
val,  but  a  confiderable  time  both  before  and  after  it. 
Confidered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which  the  whole 
Grecian  name  was  invited,  and  even  enjoined  to  afhft, 
it  was  well  adapted  to  facilitate  intercourfe,  to  promote 
knowledge,  to  foften  prejudice,  and  to  haften  the  pro- 
L  civilization  and  humanity.  Greece,  and  parti¬ 

cularly  Pdoponneftjs,  vvas  the  centre  from  which  the  ad¬ 
venturous  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffufed  innumer¬ 
able  colonies  through  the  furrounding  nations.  To 
I  ihefe  widely  feparated  communities,  which,  notwith- 

I  ftanding  their  common  origin,  feemed  to  have  loft  all 

connexion  and  correfpondence,  the  Olympiad  ferved  as 
a  common  bond  of  alliance  and  point  of  re-union.  The 
I  celebrity  of  this  feftival  continually  attra<fted  to  it  the 

charaders  moft  diftinguilhed  for  genius  and  enterprife, 
whofe  fame  would  have  otherwife  been  unknown  and 
loft  in  the  boundlcfs  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
remote  inhabitants,  not  only  of  European  Greece,  but 
of  Aua  and  Africa,  being  aflemBled  to  the  worfinp  of 
common  gods,  were  formed  to  the  fenfe  of  a  general 
intereft,  and  excited  to  the  purfuit  of  national  honour 
and  profperity.  Strangers  of  fimilar  difpofitions  might 
confirm  in  Elis  the  facred  and  Indiflbluble  ties  of  hofpi- 
tality.  If  their  communities  were  endangered  by  any 
]  barbarous  power,  they  might  here  folicit  afti  lance  from 

their  Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occafions  they  might 
explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or  w^ar,  their  refpec- 
^  tives  countries  were  beft  qualified  to  communicate.  And 

the  Olympic  feftival  might  thus  ferve  the  purpofe  of 
refident  ambafiadors,  and  other  inftitutions  alike  un¬ 
known  to  antiquity. 

OLYMPUS,  the  name  of  feveral  mountains. — One 
bounding  Bithynia  on  the  fouth. — Another  in  the 
illand  of  Cyprus,  on  whofe  top  was  a  temple  of  Venus, 
which  w'omen  were  not  permitted  either  to  enter  or  to 
Vot.  XV.  Part  I. 
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fee  (Strabo). — A  third,  Olympus  of  Galatia  (Livy).  OlympiM 
— A  fourth,  of  Lycia,  with  a  noble  cognominal  town,  li 
near  the  fca  coaft  (Strabo,  Cicero),  extind  in  Pliny’s  ^ 

time,  there  remaining  only  a  citadel  j  the  town  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  P.  Servilius  Ifauricus  (Florus),  having  been 
the  retreat  of  pirates.  From  tliis  mountain  there  was 
an  extenfive  profped  of  Lycia,  Pamphilia,  and  Pifidia 
(Strabo). — A  fifth,  Olympus  of  Myfia  (Ptolemy)  j 
thence  furnamed  Olijmpena^  anciently  Minor;  one  of 
the  higheft  mountains,  and  furnamed  Mysius  (Theo- 
phraftus  j)  fituated  on  the  Propontis,  and  thence  extend¬ 
ing  more  inland. — A  fixth,  on  the  north  of  Theffaly,  or 
on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  j  famous  for  the  fable  of 
the  giants  (Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca);  reckoned  the 
higheft  in  the  whole  world,  and  to  exceed  the  flight  of 
birds  (  Apuleius),  which  is  therealon  of  its  being  called 
heaven^  than  which  nothing  is  higher  ;  the  ferenity  and 
calmnefs  which  reign  there  are  celebrated  by  Horner^  ‘ 
Liiean,  and  Claudian, 

OLYRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
noecia  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Gramina,  See  Botany  Index, 

OMi\R  Ebn  Al  Khattab,  fuccefTor  of  Abu  Beer. 

— The  Mohammedan  impofture,  like  every  other  falfe- 
hood  of  its  kind,  copies  after  the  truth  as  far  as  was 
thought  convenient  or  proper  ;  and  miracles  being  the 
grand  proof  of  revelation,  it  was  to  be  expeded  that, 
all  pretences  to  that  Ihould  afiumc  at  leaft  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  them.  Few  fyftems  of  faith  are  more 
abfurd  than  Mohammed’s ;  yet,  though  he  difclaimcd 
miracles,  it  Avas  fupported,  as  we  are  told  by  latter  wri¬ 
ters,  by  a  variety  ot  them,  which,  however,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  creed  they  were  contrived  to  fnpport,  are  too 
trifling,  abfnrd,  and  contraditlory,  to  deferve  the  fmall- 
eft  attention. 

They  tell  us,  but  upon  grounds  too  vague  and  in¬ 
determinate  to  command  belief,  that  Omar  was  mira- 
culoufly  converted  to  this  faith  :  a  man  he  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been,  before  this  event,  truly  refpecftable, 
and  in  particular  a  violent  oppofer  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  Mohammed,  it  feems,  felt  this  oppofition, 
and  regretted  it ;  he  therefore,  with  the  fervour,  and 
as  it  happened,  with  the  fuccefs  of  a  true  prophet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  followers  account,  prayed  for  the  conver- 
fion  of  this  his  dangerous  antagonift.  Omar,  it  is  fald, 
had  no  fooner  read  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Koran  than 
he  was  convinced  :  upon  which  he  inftantiy  repaired 'to 
Mohammed  and  his  followers,  and  declared  his  conver- 
fion.  It  is  faid,  that  at  one  time  he  intended  to 
murder  the  prophet ;  and  various  caufes  are  afhgned  for  ' 
the  prevention  of  this  iliocking  piece  of  fiicrilege.  After 
his  wonderful  converfion,  the  Mohammedan  writers 
inform  us  that  he  was  furnamed  Al  Faruk,  or  the 
“  divider;”  becaufe,  fay  they,  when  a  certain  Moflem 
was  condemned  by  Mohammed  for  his  iniquitous  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  Jew,  and  appealed  afterwards  from  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  prophet  to  Omar,  he  cut  him  in  two 
with  his  ftimitar  for  not  acquiefeing  in  the  decifion 
of  fo  upright  a  judge;  which  circumftance  when 
Mohammed  heard,  he  gave'  him  the  furname  of  Al 
Faruk,  or  “  the  divider ;”  becaufe,  by  this  aaion, 
he  had  ftiown  hinifelf  capable  of  perfe(Rly  diftinguhli- 
ing  between  truth  and  falfehood.  Al  Kodai  affirms, 
that  39  of  Omar’s  adherents  followed  his  example  the 
fame  day  he  profefled  himfelf  a  votary  of  Mohamined. 

S  Tho 
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Omar.  The  converhon  of  Hamza  and  Omar  Ebn  A1  Khattab 
happened  in  the  year  preceding  the  firll  flight  of  the 
Mollems  into  Ethiopia,  or  the  fourth  year  of  Moham¬ 
med’s  milfion,  according  to  Abulfeda.  He  ^vas  un- 
queilionably  a  great  acquifition  to  the  prophet,  and 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  fchemes  to  far  more  pur- 
pofe  than  he  could  poflibly  have  done  without  him, 
or  if  he  had  continued  his  enemy.  Omar  at  length 
found  Ins  fervices  in  the  caufe  lie  had  undertaken  luf- 
flciently  honoured  and  amply  rewarded  5  for  on  the 
death  of  Abu  Beer,  who  had  fucceeded  the  impoftor 
himfelF,  he  -was  promoted  to  the  regal  and  pontifical 
dignity.  The  title  firft  afiigned  him  W’as  the  caliph  of 
the.  caliph  of  the  apojile  of  God ;  or  in  other  words  the 
fucceffor  of  the  fucceffor  of  Mohammed ;  but  the  Arabs 
coiifidering  that  this  title,  by  the  addition  to  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  at  the  aeceflion  of  every  future  caliph, 
would  be  too  long,  they,  by  univerfal  confent,  fa- 
luted  him  the  cmpei'or  of  the  believers  ;  which  illulfrious 
title,  at  this  jumflure  conferred  on  Omar,  defeended 
afterwards  to  all  the  fucceflbrs  of  that  prince.  Our 
readers  will  not  expe6l  us  to  follow  the  caliph  with 
minute  exaftnefs  through  the  tranfaflions  of  his  reign. 
This  would  indeed  fwell  our  article  beyond  all  projior- 
tion.  We  (liall  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  fome  of  the 
leading  fads. 

His  arms  appear  to  have  been  particularly  faccefs- 
ful  ;  the  Perfians  he  conquered,  and  Jerufakin  fub- 
mitted  to  his  power  *,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
checked  in  a  fingle  inftance.  In  confequence,  liowever, 
of  his  fuccefs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  afiTalTmate  him. 
The  fad  is  thus  related  :  Wathek  Ebn  Mofafer,  a  re- 
folute  young  Arab,  was  procured  by  the  king  of  Ghaf- 
fan,  and  fent  to  Medina  for  this  very  purpofe.  Some 
time  after  his  arrival,  obferving  Omar  to  fall  afieep 
under  a  tree  on  which  he  had  placed  himfelf,  fo  as 
not  to  be  difeovered  by  any  perfon,  he  drew  his  dag¬ 
ger,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  dabbing  him,  wdien, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  faw  a  lion  walking  round  about 
him,  and  licking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the  lion  ceafe  to 
guard  the  caliph  till  he  awoke  ^  but  then  inftantly  w^ent 
away.  This  phenomenon  ftruck  Wathek  with  a  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  Omar,  w  hom  he  now  revered  as  the 
peculiar  care  of  heaven.  He  therefore  came  down  from 
tlie  tree,  on  which  the  lion  had  forced  him  to  remain, 
kiffed  the  caliph’s  hand,  confeffed  his  crime,  and  em¬ 
braced  the  Mohammedan  religion  j  being  fo  ftrongly 
affe<d:ed  with  the  Avonderful  deliverance  he  had  been 
an  eye  witnefs  of.  His  life,  however,  was  at  length 
ended  by  afiafilnation  *,  for  about  tw’o  years  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  Noliawandian  war,  in  which  the  Arabs 
probably  dill  farther  extended  their  conqueds,  though 
no  account  of  their  military  operations  during  that  pe¬ 
riod  has  reached  us,  that  is  in  the  23d  year  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  according  to  Abu  .Taafar  A1  Tabari,  the  caliph 
Omar  Ebn  A1  Khattab  w^as  alTadinated  by  a  Perfian 
,  Have  ;  of  which  horrid  fa<d:  the  Arab  writers  have  hand¬ 
ed  down  the  following  particulars  :  Abu  Lulua,  a  Per- 
dan  of  the  Magian  feid,  whofe  name  was  Firuz^  one  of 
A1  Mogheira  Ebn  A1  Shaabah’s  daves,  was  obliged  by 
his  mader  to  pay  daily  two  dirhems,  in  conformity  to 
the  Mohammedan  cudom,  for  the  free  exercife  of  this 
religion.  Firuz  refenting  this  treatment,  complained  of 
it  to  the  caliph,  and  defired  that  fome  part  at  lead  of 
the  tribute  exacted  of  him  might  be  remitted  3  but  this 


favour  being  refufed  by  Omar,  the  Pcrfian  threatened  Omar, 
his  dedruflion  j  which  he  foon  after  elFe^ed,  by  dab- 
bing  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  dagger,  while  he 
^vas  in  the  mofque  at  Medina  performing  his  morning 
devotions.  The  Arabs  then  prefent  perceiving  that  the 
villain  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fove- 
reign,  immediately  rufhed  upon  him  5  but  he  made  f  > 
defperate  a  defence,  that  he  wounded  13  of  the  adailants, 
and  feven  of  them  mortally.  At  lad  one  of  the  caliph’s 
attendants  threw  his  ved  over  him,  and  feized  him  j  up¬ 
on  which  he  dabbed  himfelf  and  foon  after  expired. 
According  to  Theophanes,  this  Firuz  was  an  apodate 
or  renegade,  and  confequently  had  before  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  religion  :  but  this  aflertion  is  by  no  means 
probable  j  becaufe  on  his  becoming  a  convert  to  Idamifm, 
he  mud  have  been  manumitted  by  his  mader,  and  on  his 
relapfinginto  Magiifm,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  caliph’s  order  ;  neither  of  which  particulars  are 
confident  with  what  we  find  related  by  the  Arab  hido- 
rians,  and  even  by  our  Greek  chronographer  himfelf, 

Omar  languifiied  three  days  and  then  died,  in  the  month 
of  Dhu’lhajja,  and  the  23d  year  of  the  Hegira,  which 
began  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  643.  Authors  are  net 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  dm*ation  of  his  caliphate. 

The  Arab  hidorians,  whom  w^e  are  inclined  to  follow, 
fay  that  he  reigned  between  10  and  ii  years.  Theo¬ 
phanes  affirms,  that  he  was  murdered  in  the  1  2th  year 
of  his  caliphate,  and  Dionyfius  Telmarenfis  extends  the 
length  of  his  reign  to  12  complete  years.  Only  one  of 
the  wounds  given  him  by  Firuz  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
received  under  his  navel.  At  his  death  he  was  63  years 
old  5  which,  as  we  are  told  by  an  Arab  author,  was  the 
age  of  Mohammed  himfelf,  Abu  Beer,  and  Ayefiia, 
one  of  the  prophet’s  "wives,  when  tliey  died.  When 
Omar  fell  in  the  mofque,  Abd’alrahman  Ebn  Awf, 
one  of  Mohammed’s  fird  converts,  fupplied  his  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fervice  ^  and  three  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  Sahib  Ebn  Tarfib,  at  his  command,  offi¬ 
ciated  for  him.  His  body  was  interred  in  Ayefha’s 
apartment,  near  that  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  Wc 
are  informed  by  Eutychius,  that  during  his  caliphate  he 
performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  nine  times.  His  cx- 
tenfivc  conqueds  made  the  Mofiem  empire  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  and  formidable  monarchies  in  the  world. 

His  difpofition  is  reprefented  to  us,  with  evident  par¬ 
tiality  indeed,  as  one  of  the  bed  podible,  and  his  tempe¬ 
rance  has  always  been  highly  extolled. 

OMBI,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  after-wards  called 
Arfnoe  and  Crocodilopolis^  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
nomes  into  which  that  country  was  divided,  and  is  re¬ 
markable,  in  the  annals  of  idolatry,  for  the  hatred  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  religion  of  their  neighbours  the 
citizens  of  Tentyra. 

The  genius  of  paganifm  was  fo  complying  "urith  rc- 
fpe(5l  to  the  objeiBs  of  religious  worfhip,  that  although 
each  nation,  each  city,  and  almod  every  family,  had  its 
own  tutelar  god,  we  know  not  a  fingle  in  dance,  out  of 
Egypt,  of  one  tribe  of  Pagans  perfecuting  another  for 
worfhipping  gods  different  from  theirs.  The  Jews  and 
Chridians  were  indeed  perfecuted  by  the  Romans,  not 
ho-wever  for  wordiipping  the  true  God,  but  becaufe,  to¬ 
gether  with  him,  they  would  not  wordiip  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  all  the  rabble  of  heathen  divinities. 

The  reafon  of  the  almod  univerlal  tolerance  of  ido¬ 
laters  to  one  another,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  all  to 

the 
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Ornbi,  tlic  Jews  and  Chriflians,  is  very  obvious.  Not  a  Angle 
^  pliilofophers  perhaps  excepted,  ever 

tliought  of  paying  his  adoration  to  the  Supreme  and 
fclf-exiftent  Being,  but  to  inferior  divinities,  to  whom 
it  was  fuppofcd  that  the  care  of  particular  perfons,  fami¬ 
lies,  cities,  and  nations,  was  configned  by  the  God  of 
the  univerfe.  The  confequence  was,  that,  as  no  perfon 
denied  the  divinity  of  his  neighbour’s  objefl  of  wor- 
fliip,  an  intercommunity  of  gods  was  everywhere  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  all  joined  oecafionaily  in  adoring  the  gods 
of  the  various  nations.  By  the  Jews  and  Chriflians 
this  eommunion  was  reje6lcd  as  in  the  higheil  degree 
impious  '  and  it  could  not.  well  be  maintained  between 
the  citizens  of  Ombi  and  thofe  of  Tentyra. 

That  brutes  were  worfhipped  in  Egypt  is  univerfally 
known  (fee  Polytheism)  ;  and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian 
informs  us,  in  a  pafTage  quoted  by  Eufebius^,  that  “the 
cities  and  nomes  of  Egypt  being  at  one  time  prone  to 
Ste;h  cd  to  enter  into  con  fpiraeies  again  ft  monar- 

‘  chical  government,  one  of  their  raoft  politic  kings  con¬ 
trived  to  introduce  into  the  neighbouring  nomes  the 
vvorfhip  of  different  animals;  fo  that  while  each  reve¬ 
renced  the  deity  w'hich  itfelf  held  faered,  and  dcfpiftd 
that  which  its  neighbours  had  eonfeerated,  they  eould 
hardly  be  brought  to  join  cordially  in  one  common  de- 
Agn  to  the  difturbanee  of  the  government.” 

In  this  diftribution  of  gods  he  conferred  upon  Ombi 
the  crocodile^  and  upon  Tentyra,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
that  monfler,  the  ichneumon.  The  eonfequence  of  which 
was,  that  while  the  Ombites  worfiiippcd  the  crocodile, 
the  Tentyrites  took  every  opportunity  of  flaughtcring 
him,  infomuch  that,  according  to  Strabo,  the  very  voice 
of  an  Inhabitant  of  Tentyra  put  the  crocodile  to  flight. 
I'his,  w’e  confefs,  is  a  very  improbable  fa(5l ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  thofe  cities,  on  ac- 
'  count  of  their  hoflile  gods,  rofc  to  fueh  a  height,  that 
whenever  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  were  engaged  in 
the  more  folemn  rites  of  their  religion,  thofe  of  the  o- 
ther  were  furc  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  fetting  fire 
to  their  houfes,  and  rendering  them  every  injury  in 
their  power  to  liiflld.  And  v^^hat  may,  to  a  fuperficial 
thinker,  appear  extraordinary,  though  it  will  excite  no 
wonder  in  the  breafl  of  him  who  has  fludied  mankind, 
this  animofity  continued  betw^een  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
two  cities  long  after  the  crocodile  and  ichneumon  had 
loft  their  divinity. 

1  he  eondu6l  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  admi- 
rably  calculated  for  preventing  the  nation  from  eom- 
binlng  agalnft  the  government  ;  and  it  extended  its 
influence  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  he  affigned  to  each  nome  an  animal  to  wor- 
fliip,  which  was  hated,  killed,  and  fometimes  fed  up¬ 
on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the-  neighbouring  nome ;  and 
we  know,  upon  higher  authority  than  his,  that  the 
Ifraelites  could  not  offer  faerlfices  in  Egypt,  beeaufe 
the  bullock  was  deemed  faered  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

OMBRE,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  or 
by  five  perfons,  but  generally  by  three.  When  three 
play  at  this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  party ; 
the  whole  ombre  pack  being  only  40  :  beeaufe  the 
eights,  nines,  and  tens,  are  thrown  out  of  the  paek. 

J  here  are  two  forts  of  counters  for  flakes,  the  greater 
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and  the  Icffer ;  the  lafl  having  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  other  as  a  penny  to  a  fhilling  :  of  the  greater  coun¬ 
ters  each  man  flakes  one  for  the  game  ;  and  one  of  tlie 
lelfer  for  pafling  for  the  hand,  when  eldeft,  and  for 
every  card  taken  in.  .  As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the 
cards,  the  ace  of  fpades,  called  fpadillo,  is  ahvays  the 
highefl  trump,  in  whatfoever  fuit  the  trump  be  ;  the 
manille^  or  black  duee,  is  the  feeond  ;  and  the  hajlo^ 
or  ace  of  duos,  is  always  the  third  :  the  next  in  order 
is  the  king,  the  queen,  the  knave,  the  feven,  the  fix, 
the  five,  four,  and  three.  Of  tlic  black  there  are  ii 
trumps  ;  of  the  red,  j  2.  The  leafl  friiall  cards  of  the 
red  are  always  the  befl,  and  the  mofl  of  tlie  black  ; 
except  the  duee  and  red  feven,  both  of  wliicli  are  called 
the  manilles^  and  are  always  feeond  when  the  red  is  a 
trump.  J  he  red  ace,  when  a  trump,  enters  into  the 
fourth  place,  and  is  called  puhto  ;  otherw’ife  it  is  only 
called  an  ace.  The  three  principal  cards  are  called 
matador es  ;  wliieh  liave  this  privilege,  that  they  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  trump  when  it  leads  ;  but 
for  want  of  a  fmall  trump,  the  perfon  may  renounce 
tiumps,  and  play  any  other  card;  and  when  thefe  arc 
all  in  the  fame  hand,  the  others  pay  three  of  the  great¬ 
er  counters  a-piece  ;  and  with  thefe  three  for  a  foun 
dation,  he  may  count  as  many  matadorcs  as  he  has 
cards  in  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  trumps;  /or  all  whicli 
the  others  are  to  pay  one  counter  a-piece.  He  wlio 
hath  the  firft  hand  is  called  ofnbre,  and  has  his  choice 
of  playing  the  game,  of  naming  the  trump,  and  of  ta- 
king  in  as  many  and  as  few  cards  as  he  pleafes  ;  and 
after  him  the  feeond,  &.c.  But  if  lie  does  not  name 
the  trump  before  he  looks  on  the  cards  he  has  taken  in, 
any  other  may  prevent  him,  by  naming  what  trump 
he  pleafes.  He  that  has  the  firft  hand  ftiould  neither 
take  in,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  leaft  three  fure  tricks 
in  his  hand :  for,  as  he  wins  the  game  wdio  -wins  mofl 
tricks,  he  tliat  can  wfln  five  of  the  nine  has  a  fure  game  ; 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide 
the  tricks  as  that  one  perfon  may  w  in  two,  and  the 
otlier  three. 


It  a  perfon  play  without  difearding  or  changing 
any  cards, ^  tliis  is  called  playing  fans  prendre  ;  and  if 
another  win  more  tricks  than  lie,  he  is  faid  to  win  co^ 
dille,  Tlie  over-fights  in  the  eourfe  of  the  game  are 
called  beafs,  ^  And  if  the  ombre  wdns  all  the  nine  tricks, 
It  is  called  winning  the  vole. 

In  ombre  by  five,  which  many,  on  account  of  its  not 
requiring  fo  elofe  an  attention,  prefer  to  that  by  three, 
only  eight  cards  a-pieee  are  dealt ;  and  five  tricks  mull 
be  won,  otherwife  the  ombre  is  beafted.  Here  the  per¬ 
fon  who  undertakes  the  game,  after  naming  the  trump, 
calls  a  king  to  his  affiftanee ;  upon  which  the  perfon  in 
whofe  Iiand  the  king  is,  without  difeovering  himfelf,  is 
to  aflift  him  as  a  partner,  and  to  fliare  his  fate.  If, 
between  both,  they  can  make  five  tricks,  the  ombre  wins 
two  counters,  and  tlie  auxiliary  king  only  one  ;  but 
wflien  the  counters  are  even,  they  divide  them  equally. 
If  the  ombre  venture  the  game  wfif.liout  calling  in  any 
king,  this  too  is  called  playing  fans  prendre  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  other  four  are  all  againft  him,  and  he  muft  win 
five  tricKs  alone,  or  be  bcalled.  The  rell  is  much  the 
fame  as  by  three. 

Ombr'E  defoleil,  ‘‘  Shadow  of  the  fiin,”  in  Herald^ 
ry^  is  when  the  fun  is  borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the 
S  2  eyes, 
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Ombre  cyeS,  nofe,  and  mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  repre- 
II  fented,  do  not  appear  ;  and  the  colouring  is  thin,  fo 
that  the  field  can  appear  through  it. 

OMBRI  A,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  the  pope,  now  called  Spoletto  and 

Perugia,  ^  ' 

OMBRO,  or  Lombro,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Tufeany,  and  territory  of  the  Siennois,  fituated  near 
the  d  ufcaii  fca,  a  little  fouth  of  the  lake  of  Calliglione, 
45  miles  fouth-wefi  of  Sienna. 

''ombrometer,  an  inftrument  to  mcafure  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls.  We  have  the  defeription 
and  figure  of  one  in  Phil.  T.ranf.  N®  473;  P* 
confifis  of  a  tin  funnel,  whofe  furfacc  is  an  inch  fquare, 
with  a  flat  board,  and  a  glafs  tube  fet  into  the  middle, 
of  it  in  a  groove.  The  rife  of  the  water  in  the  tube, 
W'hofe  capacity  at  different  times  mull  be  raeafured  and 
marked,  fhows  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has  .fallen. 

OMELET,  or  Amlet,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fri- 
cafihe  of  eggs,  with  other  ingredients,  very  ufual  in 
Spain  and  France.  It  may  be  made  as  follows .  The 
eggs  being  beaten,  are  to  be  feafoned  with  fait  and 
pepper,  and  then  fried  in  butter  made  boiling  hot ; 
this  done,  gravy  is  to  be  poured  on,  and  the  whole 
ftewed  with  chives  and  parfley  Hired  fmall  :  when  one 
fide  is  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be  turned  on  the  other. 

OMEN,  is  a  word  which,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  fignl- 
fies  a  fign  or  indication  of  fome  future  event,  taken  fiom 
the  language  of  a  perfon  fpeaking  rvithout  any  intent 
to  prophecy.  Hence  Tully  fays,  “  Py thagorel  non  folum 
voces  deorum  obfervarunt,  fed  etiara  hominum,  quae  vo- 
cent  orui/ia  “  the  Pythagoreans  attend  to  the  difeourfe 
not  only  of  gods,  but  alfo  of  men,  ^vhlch  they  call 
This  fort  of  omen  was  fuppofed  to  depend  much  upon  the 
will  of  the  perfon  concerned  in  the  event  ^  whence  the 
phrafes  a ccepil  otnen^  arvipuit  omen.  Such  w'ere  the'orl- 
o-inal  omens ;  but  they  were  afterwards  derived  from 
things  as  well  as  from  words.  I'hus  Paterculus,  Ipeaking 
of  the  head  of  Sulpieius  on  the  roilrum,  fays  it  was  vejiit 
omen  imminentis  proferiptionis^  “  the  omen  of  an  im¬ 
pending  profcrlption.”  Suetonius  fays  of  Auguftus,  that 
he  believed  implicitly  In  certain  omens ;  and  that,  Ji 
mane  fibi  calceus  perperatn^  acjinijler  pro  dexter 0  indu- 
ceretur  ut  dirum,  “  If  his  fiioes  were  Improperly  put  on 
in  the  morning,  efpecially  If  the  left  ihoe  was  put  upon 
his  right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a  bad  omen.”  Omen  was 
ufed  In  a  Hill  larger  fenfe,  to  fignify  an  augury ;  as  in 
the  following  line  of  Tully.  “  Sic  aquilai  clarum  fir- 


mavlt  Jupiter  omen  “  thus  Jove  confirmed  the  bright  Omen, 
omen  of  the  eagle.”  It  was  laflly  ufed,  in  the  moil 
generic  fenfe  of  all,  for  a  portent  or  prodigy  ;  as  in 
the  third  book  of  the  iE-neid,  where  a  myrtle  torn  up 
by  iEheas  dropped  blood.  Upon  this  appearance,  fays 
the  hero, 

■ - — —  Mihl  frigidus  horror 

Membra  quatit,  gclidufque  colt  formidine  fanguis. 

And  the  fame  thing  being  repeated  upon  his  breaking 
a  branch  from  another  tree,  he  prayed  to  the  gods  to 
avert  the  omen, 

Multa  movens  animo  Nymphas  venerabar  agrefles, 
Gradivuraque  palrein,  Geticis  qui  praefidet  arvis, 

Rite  feeundarent  vifus,  omenque  levarent  (a). 

The  portentous  or  fupernatural  omens  were  either 
external  or  internal.  Of  the  former  fort  Avere  thofe 
flioAvers  of  blood  fo  frequently  occurring  In  the  Roman 
hlftory,  Avhich  Avere  much  of  the  fame  nature  Avith  this 
adventure  of  i^neas,  Avhich  he  calls  monstra  DEUM. 

Of  the  fecond  fort  Avere  thofe  fudden  confternations, 

AvhIch,  feizing  upon  men  Avithout  any  vifible  caufe, 

Avere  Imputed  to  the  agency  of  the  god  Fan,  and  hence 
called  panic  fears.  But  indeed  there  Avas  hardly  any 
thing,  hoAvcver  trivial,  from  Avhich  the  ancients  did  not 
draAv  omens.  That  it  fliould  have  been  thought  a 
direful  omen  Avhen  any  thing  befel  the  temples,  altars, 
or  llatues  of  the  GODS,  need  excite  no  Avonder  j  but 
that  the  meeting  of  a  eunuch,  a  negro,  a  bitch  AvIth 
Avhelps,  or  a  fnake  lying  in  the  road,  Ihould  have  been 
looked  upon  as  portending  bad  fortune,  is  a  deplorable 
Inftance  of  human  weaknefs,  and  of  the  pernicious  In¬ 
fluence  of  fuperftition  on  the  mind. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  practice  of  making 
ordinary  events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune  took  its 
rife  In  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  almoft  every  fuper- 
Hitlon  of  paganifm  but  Avherever  it  may  have  arlfen,  it 
fpread  Itfelf  over  the  Avhole  inhabited  globe,  and  at  this 
day  prevails  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  among  the  vulgar 
of  all  nations. 

In  England,  It  Is  reckoned  a  good  omen,  or  a  fign 
of  future  happinefs,  if  the  fun  fliines  on  a  couple  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  church  after  having  been  married.  It 
is  alfo  efteemed  a  good  fign  if  it  rains  v/hllft  a  corpfe  is 
burying  : 

Happy  Is  the  bride  that  the  fun  fhines  on  *, 

Happy  is  the  corpfe  that  the  rain  rains  on. 


w'iirbe"'^gladTo"have  The  fulleft  account  of  the  bleeding  myrtle,  together  rvtth  its  efFefts  oa  the  mind  of  the 
hero.  It  is  as  follows  : 


Not  far,  a  rifing  hillock  flood  In  view  5 
Sharp  myrtles  on  the  fides  and  comers  grew. 
There,  Avhile  I  Avent  to  crop  the  fylvan  feenes. 
And  fiiade  our  altar  with  their  leafy  greens, 

I  pull’d  a  plant  (with  horror  I  relate 
A  prodigy  fo  llrange,  and  full  of  fate)  : 

The  rooted  fibres  rofe  ^  and  from  the  Avound 
Black  bloody  drops  diftill’d  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  amaz’d,  my  hair  with  terror  Hood  > 

4 


Fear  fhrunk  my  fineAVS,  and  congeal’d  my  blood. 
Mann’d  once  again,  another  plant  I  try  ^ 

That  other  guih’d  Avith  the  fame  fangulne  dye. 
Then,  fearing  guilt  for  fome  offence  unknown, 
M^Ith  prayers  and  vows  the  Dryads  I  atone. 
With  all  the  fillers  of  the  Avoods,  and  moll 
The  god  of  arms,  who  rules  the  Ihracian  ecafl.- 
That  they,  or  he,  thefc  omens  Avould  avert, 
Releafe  our  fears,  and  better  llgns  impart.. 


O  M  E  [I 

Omen.  To  break  a  looking  glafs  is  extremely  unlucky  5  the 
V  party  to  whom  It  belongs  will  lofe  liis  bell  friend. 

If,  going  a  journey  on  buflncTs,  a  fow  crofs  the  road, 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  difappointment,  if  not 
a  bodily  accident,  before  you  return  home.  To  avert 
this  you  mull  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crofTir^g  you  5 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  mufl  ride  round  on 
frefh  ground.  If  the  fow  is  attended  with  her  litter  of 
pigs,  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a  fuccefsful  journey. 

It  is  unlucky  to  fee  hr  ft  one  niagpye,  and  then  more  5 
but  to  fee  tw'o  denotes  marriage  or  merriment  j  three, 
a  fuecefsful  journey  j  four,  an  unexpe61ed  piece  of  good 
news  'y  five,  you  will  Ihortly  be  in  a  great  company. 
To  kill  a  magpye,  will  certainly  be  punillied  with  fonie 
terrible  misfortune. 

If  in  a  family,  the  youngeft  daughter  ftiould  be 
married  before  her  elder  lifters,  they  muft  all  dance  at 
her  wcidding  without  ftiocs  :  this  will  eountcradl  their 
ill  luck,  and  procure  them  hufbands. 

If  you  meet  a  funeral  proeeftion,  or  one  paftes  by 
you,  always  take  off  your  hat  :  this  keeps  all  evil  fpirits 
attending  the  body  in  good  humour. 

If,  in  eating,  you  mifs  your  mouth,  and  the  vidluals 
fall,  it  is  very  unlucky,  and  denotes  approacliing  ftek- 
nefs. 

It  is  lucky  to  put  on  a  ftoeking  the  wrong  fide  out¬ 
wards  :  changing  it  alters  the  luck. 

When  a  perfon  goes  out  to  tranfadf  any  important 
bufinefs,  it  is  lucky  to  throAV  an  old  fhoe  after  him. 

It  is  unlucky  to  prefent  a  knife,  feiflars,  razor,  or 
any  fharp  or  cutting  inftrument,  to  one’s  miftrefs  or 
friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  eut  love  and  friendftiip.  To 
avoid  the  ill  effedls  of  this,  a  pin,  a  farthing,  or  fome 
trifling  reoompenfe,  muft  be  taken.  To  find  a  knife 
or  razor,  denotes  ill  luck  and  difappointment  to  the 
party. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  thought  unlucky 
if  a  perfon  fetting  out  upon  a  journey  ftumble  over  the 
thrcfhold,  or  be  obliged  to  return  for  any  thing  forgot¬ 
ten.  Ifafportfinan  fee  any  perfon  ftepping  over  his 
gun  or  fifhing  rod,  he  expeds  but  little  fuceefs  in  that 
day’s  diverfion.  S;ieezwg  is  alfo  deemed  ominous.  If 
one  fnecze  when  making  a  bed,  a  little  of  the  ftraw  or 
heath  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  that  110- 
tliing  may  difturb  the  reft  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  fteep 
in  the  bed.  Among  the  fame  people,  fuceefs  in  any 
enterprife  is  believed  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  firft: 
creature  that  prefents  itfelf  after  the  enterprife  is  under¬ 
taken.  Thus,  upon  going  to  ftioot,  it  is  reckoned  lucky 
to  meet  a  horfe,  but  very  unfortunate  to  fee  a  hare,  if 
Ihe  efeape  j  and  upon  meeting  any  creature  deemed  un¬ 
lucky,  the  beft  means  of  averting  the  omen  is  to  roll  a 
ftone  towards  it.  The  Greeks  attributed  the  fame  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  the  rolling  of  a  ftone,  though  they  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  killing  the  ominous  animal,  that  the  evil  portend- 
^  Sec  Pot-  cd  might  fall  on  its  own  head 

ter' S  Anti-  The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were 

long  ago  eonfidered  as  certain  figns  by  which  the 
*  *  Ikilful  Highlander  might  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 

futurity.  On  the  evening  before  new  yearns  clay,  if  a 
black  cloud  appeared  in  any  pait  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognofticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  the 
death  of  fome  great  man  in  that  part  of  the  country 
over  which  it  ftiould  appear  to  fet  ;  and  in  order  to 
afccrtaiii  the  place  threatened  by  the  omen,  the  mo- 
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tions  of  this  cloud  were  often  w’atched  through  tlie  wl^ole 
night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  fo  long  vifible  above 
the  horizon. 

By  the  believers  in  this  fuperftition  there  are  days, 
as  w'ell  as  words  and  events,  which  are  deemed  ominous 
of  good  or  bad  fortune.  The  firft  day  of  every  quar¬ 
ter,  midlunimer,  and  new  year’s  day,  are  reckoned  the 
moft  fortunate  days  in  the  year  for  accompli fhing  any 
defign.  In  the  ille.  of  Mul],  ploughing,  fow'ing,  and 
reaping,  are  always  begun  on  Tuefdayy  though  the  moft 
favourable  weather  fur  thefe  purpofes  be  in  this  way^ 
frequently  loft.  That  day  of  the  week  on  wdiich  the 
third  of  May  falls,  is  deemed  unlucky  throughout  the 
whole  year.  In  Morven,  none  will  upon  any  account 
dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel  on  Friday  ;  and  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed  unlucky  to  number  the  people  or  cattle  belonging 
to  any  family,  and  doubly  fo  if  the  number  be  taken 
on  Friday.  'I'he  age  of  the  moon  is  alfo  niueli  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders.  It  is  alleged, 
that  during  the  inereafe  things  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  and  Hick  together  :  and  hence,  in  the  ifle  of  8ky, 
fences,  which  are  there  made  of  turf,  are  built  only  at 
that  time  ;  whilft  turf  or  peat  fur  fuel  are  never,  even 
in  the  moft:  favourable  weather,  either  made  or  flacked 
up  but  while  the  moon  is  in  its  w'ane.  An  opinion 
prevails  in  fome  places,  that  if  a  houfe  take  fire  during 
the  inereafe  of  the  moon,  the  family  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  will  profper  in  the  world  :  but  that  if  the  fire 
happen  while  the  moon  is  in  the  deereafe,  the  family 
wdll  from  that  time  decline  in  its  eireuraftances,  and  fink 
into  poverty. 

In  attributing  fuch  influence  to  the  moon,  the  fuper- 
ftitious  Highlanders  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the 
phllofophie  Virgil,  who  in  his  Georgies  gives  the  follow- 
ing  fage  inftrudlions  to  the  hufbandman  i 

Ipfa  dies  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Lunar 

Felices y  operum,  ^uintam  fuge  : 

^  ^  ^ 

Septi/na  pojl  decimam  felix  et  ponere  vitetny, 

Et  prenfos  d omit  are  boveSy  et  licia  telce 

Addere  :  nona  fugee  melior,  contrarici  furtis,. 

The  lucky  days  in  each  revolving  moon 

For  labour  ehoofe  :  the  Jifth  be  fure  to  fhun. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  feventli  is,  next  the  tenth y  the  beft  to  join 

Young  oxen  to  the  yoke,  and  plant  the  vine. 

Then  weavers  ftreteh  y  our  flays  upon  the  weft  : 

The  ninth  is  good  for  travel,  bad  for  theft. 

Dryden,. 

From  this  coincidenep  of  the  fuperftition  of  the 
Roman  poet  wdth  that  of  the  natives  of  Mull  and  Mor¬ 
ven,  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothe- 
fis  of  the  gentlemen  who  favoured  us  with  this  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  Highland  omens.  He  juftly  obferves, 
that  this  fuperftitious  pra61ice  of  auguring  good  or  ill 
from  trifling  events,  and  from  the  particular  phafes  of 
the  moon,  has  no  connexion  whatcA^er  wflth  popifh 
priefteraft  :  he  ftiows  that  the  Rcmifh  clergy,  even  jn 
the  darkeft  age,  were  at  pains  to  eradicate  it  as  idle 
and  impious  j  and  he  therefore  infers,  that  it  mull  be 
a  relick  of  Druidifm  handed  down  by  tradition  from, 
an  era  piior  to  the  introdu6lion  of  Chriftianity  into^ 
the  Highlands  and  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  the  Hruids^ 

were 


Omen. 
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ivere  acquainted  ^vitll  the  particular  dodlrines  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  has  been  fho-wn  elfewhere  (fee  Druids)  j  that 
j  Virgil  was  no  ftrangcr  to  the  Pythagorean  philofophy 
is  known  to  every  fcholar  5  that  Pythagoras  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  addi«5led  to  the  dotages  of  Magic  has 
been  made  apparent  in  that  article  \  and  therefore  it 
appears  to  us  probable  at  leaft,  that  the  attention  paid 
to  pretended  omens,  not  only  in  the  Highlands,  but 
alfo  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  among 
the  vulgar  in  every  country  of  Europe,  is  a  remnant  of 
one  of  the  many  fuperftitions  which  the  Druids  impofcd 
upon  their  deluded  followers.  That  it  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  found  philofophy,  all  pliilofophers  will 
readily  acknowledge  j  and  whoever  has  fludied  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  St  Paul  muft  be  convinced  that  it  is  inconfiftent 
wdth  the  fpirit  of  genuine  Chriilianity. 

OMENTUM,  or  Epiploon,  the  Caxvl^  in  AnatoiJiy^ 
a  membranaceous  part,  ufually  furniflicd  w  ith  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  *,  being  placed  under  the  peritonaeum, 
and  immediately  above  the  inteftines.  See  Anatomy, 
N^90. 

OMER,  in  Jewifli  antiquity.  See  CoRUS. 

St  OM Ell’s,  a  flrong,  fortified,  large,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  flralts  of 
Calais,  with  a  caftle  and  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  a  fortrefs 
of  confiderable  importance,  and  furrounded  on  one  fide 
with  a  large  morafs  5  and  about  it  there  are  many  fluices, 
which  ferve  to  carry  the  water  off  when  it  is  overflow¬ 
ed  3  and  in  the  midft  of  the  morafs  there  is  a  fort  of 
floating  i Hands  covered  with  verdure  and  trees.  The 
cathedral  is  a  handfome  ftru<5ture  •,  and  there  are  other 
fine  buildings,  wdth  a  rich  Benedidline  abbey.  The 
French  became  mailers  of  this  place  in  1679. 
feated  on  the  river  Aa,  and  on  the  lide  of  a  hill,  eight 
miles  north -well  of  Aire,  and  135  north  of  Paris.  E. 
Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  54.  45. 

OMOA,  a  Spanifli  town  and  fortification  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  N.  Lat.  15.  50. 
W.  Long.  89.  50.  from  London.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
bay  j  and  fuch  is  the  depth  of  the  water,  that  Ihips  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  the  harbour  with  fafety.  It 
is  a  place  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
regiller  Ihips  to  and  from  Guatimala  are  fent  to  it  in 
the  time  of  war.  The  town  was  firll  ellablillied  in 
1751,  under  the  command  of  Don  Jofeph  Antonio 
de  Palmo.  At  that  period  the  inhabitants  w^erc  about 
20  white  men,  60  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  and  200 
Haves  to  the  king  of  Spain  *,  and  the  military  force  con- 
filled  of  about  30  foldiers,  befides  officers.  The  fort 
was  originally  compofed  of  fand  confined  in  boarded 
coffers,  and  faced  with  half-burnt  bricks.  It  was  de¬ 
fended  by  1211116  brafs  24  pounders  mounted,  four  or 
five  iron  guns  of  different  bores,  and  fome  field- pieces. 
The  Spaniards,  fenlible  of  the  importance  of  the  place, 
afterwards  fortified  it  at  an  incredible  expcnce,  the  Hone 
of  which  the  walls  are  built  having  been  ralfed  from 
the  fea,  and  brought  from  the  dlllance  of  20  leagues. 
The  outworks  were  not  completely  liniflied  in  the  year 
1779,  though  1000  men  had  then  been  employed  upon 
them  for  20  years. 

Towirds  the  end  of  that  year  an  expedition  was  un¬ 
dertaken  againll  this  fortrefs,  in  confequence  of  one 
formed  by  the  Spaniards  againll  the  Britifli  logwood 
^.cutters  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Mofquito 
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Ihore.  1  he  latter,  finding  themfelves  hard  preffed  by  Omoa. 
their  enemies,  applied  to  General  Dulling  governor  of 
Jamaica  for  affillance  j  who  accordingly  fent  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  their  relief  under  Captain  Dalrymple,  with 
neceffai'y  fupplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery. 

Before  their  arrival,  however,  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
poffeffion  of  St  George’s  Key,  the  chief  fettlement  of 
the  Britifli  in  thefe  parts,  which  they  plundered,  and 
took  a  number  of  prifoners  *,  but  thofe  who  cfcaped, 
being  joined  by  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  retook 
it,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time 
Captain  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  place,  was  haftening  to  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  his  ^vay  fell  in  'with  Admiral  Par¬ 
ker,  w  ho  w  as  in  quell  of  fome  regiller  fliips  j  but  which, 
retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa,  w^ere  too  ftrongly 
protefled  by  the  fort  there  to  be  attacked  by  fea.  As 
the  Spaniards,  however,  had  now'  been  compelled  to 
abandon  St  George’s  Key,  it  was  propoftd  to  unite  the 
Britilh  forces  by  Tea  and  land,  and  to  attempt  the  con- 
qucll  of  this  fortrefs.  As  the  force  under  Captain  Dal¬ 
rymple  w'as  too  inconlidcrable  to  attempt  the  fort  by 
land,  it  w'as  augmented  by  the  marines  of  the  fquadron 
and  a  llrong  party  of  the  fcttlers  j  though,  after  all,  it 
did  not  exceed  the  number  of  the  garrilon  wdio  oppofed 
them. 

The  troops  w^ere  landed  at  about  nine  miles  dillance 
from  the  fort  in  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  with  a  defign 
to  march  dire611y  forward,  in  order  to  furprife  and  carry 
it  by  efcalade  in  the  night  time.  No  roads,  however, 
being  found,  they  were  obliged  to  explore  their  way 
through  narrow  foot-paths,  moraffes,  and  over  mountains 
fo  befet  with  preeipices,  that  they  were  obliged,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  them,  to  make  ufe  of  lights  made  of  the 
cabbage  tree.  In  confequence  of  thefe  impediments 
they  were  yet  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  the  fort, 
when  the  approach  of  day  difeovered  them  to  the  ene¬ 
my.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  quickly  routed  and  driven  into  the  town  :  from 
whence  as  they  continued  to  fire  upon  the  Britilh,  it 
was  found  neceffary  to  fet  fire  to  it,  though  very  much 
againll  the  inclination  of  the  affailants. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fquadron  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  while  the  town  W'as  in  flames,  to  come  into  the 
bay,  and  approach  the  fort  with  an  Intention  to  batter 
it  j  but  the  garrifon  returned  the  fire  fo  brilkly,  that  no 
impreffion  could  be  made  by  that  of  the  fquadron, 
w'hich  was  detained  by  want  of  wind  from  approach¬ 
ing  fufficicntly  near.  The  troops  then,  being  mailers 
of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  eredled  feveral 
batteries  in  fuch  lituations  as  wxre  moll  proper  for  an¬ 
noying  it  j  but  though  they  carried  on  their  operations 
with  great  vigour,  it  w'as  11111  found  that  heavier  artil¬ 
lery  than  any  they  poffeffed  v/ould  be  requilite,  the  walls 
being  no  lels  than  t8  feet  in  thick nefs  j  in  confequence 
of  which  they  refolved  llill  to  attempt  the  place  by  ef¬ 
calade. 

The  attempt  was  made  on  the  21 11  of  061ober,  early 
in  the  morning.  The  troops  entered  the  diteh,  which 
fortunately  for  them  happened  to  be  dry,  and  fixed  their 
fcallng  ladders  againll  the  walls,  which  w'ere  near  30 
feet  high.  Two  feamen  mounted  firll  *,  and,  with  admi¬ 
rable  courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  flood  by  the  ladder 
which  they  had  mounted,  to  guard  it  till  others  afeend- 
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.  ed  5  and  boldly  prefented  their  pieces  againfi:  a  large 
party  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  though  they  prudently 
retained  their  fire  till  their  comrades  came  up. 

1  he  Iquadron,  now  drawing  near,  kept  up  a  he?.vy 
and  continual  fire  upon  the  fort,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  ftruck  with  fuch  furprife  at  the  excefTive  celerity 
and  boldnefs  of  the  aflallants,  that  they  remained  mo- 
tionlefs  and  unable  to  oppofe  their  enemies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  exhortation  and  example  of  their  officers, 
brom  this  panic  they  never  recovered  ;  and  while  the 
feainen  and  foldiers  continued  to  fcale  the  walls  with 
amazing  quicknefs,  the  Spaniards  never  made  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  defend  themfclves.  About  lOO  of  them  efcap- 
ed  over  the  walls  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fort ;  the 
remainder  furrendered  at  difcretion. 

The  whole  of  this  tranfaftion  refleded  the  hlgheft 
luftrc  both  on  the  conduft  and  courage  of  the  Bridffi  ; 
and  an  Inftance  of  heroifm  is  related  in  a  Eritifh  failor 
to  which  hiftory  affords  nothing  fuperior.  This  man, 
having  fcaled  the  walls,  had  armed  hlmfelf  with  a  cut- 
lafs  in  each  hand.  Thus  armed,  he  met  with  a  Spa- 
nlffi  officer  unarmed,  and  jull;  roufed  from  deep.  The 
generous  tar  feorned  to  tkke  advantage  of  his  condition, 
and  therefore  prefented  him  with  one  of  his  own  cut- 
laffes  faying,  “  You  are  now  on  a  footing  with  mo  !” 
The  officer,  however,  was  too  much  ffruck  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  his  condua  to  accept  the  offer,  and  took 

care  to  make  the  clrcumftance  fufficlently  known. _ 

The  value  of  the  booty  taken  on  this  occafion  amounted 
to  three  millions  of  dollars  5  but  the  lofs  moft  fenfibly 
felt  by  the  Spaniards  was  that  of  250  quintals  of  quick- 
hlver,  a  commodity  Indlfpenfably  neceffary  in  extra61- 
ing  the  precious  metals  from  their  ores.  They  offered 
therefore  to  ranfom  it  at  any  price  :  but  though  the 
letcntion  of  it  was  far  from  affie  rding  a  profit  equal  to 
that  offered  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Britlfii  commanders 
abfifiutely  refufed  to  part  with  it,  on  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  the  enemy  would  derive  from  having  the  metal 
in  their  poffcffion.  For  the  lame  reafi)n  they  refufed  to 
accept  of  any  ranfom  for  the  fort,  though  the  governor 
offered  to  lay  down  300,000  dollars  for  it.  The  Spa- 
niih  military  and  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the 
iitmofi  humanity;  their  perfonal  effects  remaining  un¬ 
touched  ;  and  this  generofity  mufl  have  appeared  to 
greater  advantage,  when  contrafled  with  the  beha¬ 
viour^  of  their  own  countrymen  at  fionduras,  where 
the  Britlfii  were  treated  with  remarkable  feverity.  The 
church  plate  and  ornaments  were  reftored,  on  condi- 
Hon  that  the  terms  of  capitulation  fiiould  be  faithfully 

In  a  fiiort  time,  however,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  accepted  of  a  ranfom  for  the 
fort,  as  from  circum fiances  at  that  time  it  could  not 
be  retained  in  the  poffcffion  of  Britain.  A  garrifon 
wa*)  indeed  left  for  its  defence  on  the  departure  of  the 
Britiffi  fquadron  ;  but  as  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  on 
account  of  the  fmall  number  of  men  that  couM  be  fpa- 
red,  the  Spaniards  quickly  determined  to  make'  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  regain  the  fort.  For  this  purpofe-  a  body  of 
2000  men  were  collcifted,  who  invefted  it  on  the  2  Cth 
of  Khivembcr.  The  Britlfii  defended  it  with  the  ut- 
mofi  bravery  ;  keeping  up  a  confiant  fire  on  the  ene- 
my,  and  obliging  them  to  retire  for  flielter,  and  take 
up  their  quarters  behind  a  hill.  Here  they  made  pre- 
p^ratious  for  an  affault,  in  which  their  numbers  left 
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the  fuccefs,  as  they  fuppofed,  by  no  means  dubious.  Omoa 
The  garrifon  was  therefore  fummoned  to  furrender,  H 
with  a  promife  of  the  honours  of  war  and  a  fafe  con- 
veyance  to  Great  Britain,  denouncing  at  the  fame  time  ' 
tlie  utmoft  vengeance  in  cafe  of  a  refufal  j  which  being 
refufed,  the  neceffary  preparations  were  made  for  an  ef- 
calade. 

1  he  condition  of  the  garrlfofi  was  now  fuch  as  could 
afford  very  little  hope  of  being  able  to  make  any  ef- 
feftual  refiftance.  J  hey  were  but  85  in  number,  moft 
of  whom  were  become  incapable  of  duty  either  from 
illnefs  or  exceffive  fatigue.  They  were  now  alfo  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  one  centinel  aiifwer  for  five,  by  ftiifting 
his  place,  and  challenging  as  many  times.  There  was 
no  furgeon  to  attend  the  Tick  and  wounded  ;  nor  had 
they  even  any  water  but  ivhat  came  from  a  floop  of  war 
that  lay  abreaft  of  the  fort.  In  this  defperate  fituatlon, 
they  refolved,  notwithftanding  the  menaces  of  the 
Spaiiifh  commander  to  render  the  place  as  unfervlceable 
as  they  could.  For  this  purpofe  they  fpiked  up  all  the 
guns  ;  deftroying  the  ftores  and  ammunition  that  could 
not  be  carried  off :  they  even  locked  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  after  which  they  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a 
finglc  man.  All  this  was  performed  in  defiance  of  the 
large  force  that  befieged  them  ;  and  the  exploit, 
when  duly  confidered,  muft  appear  not  lefs  a  matter 
of  aftonifiiment  than  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
the  fort  had  been  taken.  The  officer  who  command¬ 
ed  in  this  remarkable  retreat  was  Captain  Hulke  of  the 
navy. 

OMOPHAGIA,  an  ancient  Greek  feftlval,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus,  furnamed  Omop/iagos^  i.  e.  eater  of 
raw  fiefii.  Ihls  feftival  was  obferved  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  other  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  in  which  they 
counterfeited  madnefs.  What  was  peculiar  to  it,  was, 
that  the  worffiippers  ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goats" 
raw  and  bloody,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  who  was  fup! 
pofed  to  do  the  fame  thing.  ^ 

OMPHACJNE  OIL,  a  vifeous  brown  juice  extradl- 
ed  from  green  olives.  With  this  oil  the  ancient  at/t-^ 
letce,  when  going  to  wreftle,  anointed  themfelves  ;  and 
when  that  gymnaftic  exercife  was  over,  they  rolled 
themfelves  in  the  fand,  which,  mixing  with  the  oil  and 
fweat  on  their  bodies,  conftituted  thc^r/^w<?«/«  fo  high¬ 
ly  efteemed  in  the  cure  of  feveral  difeafes.  This  precious 
medicine  was  carefully  feraped  off  the  body  of  the  ath- 
leta  with  a  kind  of  Inftrument  fomething  like  a  comb 
which  was  called ;  and  fuch  was  the  demand  for 
the  ferapings,  that  they  were  a  very  .lucrative  article  of 
trade. 

_  OMPHALE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  <iueen  of  Ly- 
dia,  daughter  of  Jardanus.  She  married  I'niolus,  who 
at  his  death  left  her  miftrefs  of  his  kingdom.  Omphala 
had  been  informed  of  the  great  exploits-  of  ;He'rcules, 
and  wiftied  to  fee  fo  illuftrious  a  hero.  He?  wifli  tvas 
foon  gratified.  After  the  murder  of  Eurytus,  Hercules 
fell  fick,  and  was  ordered  to  be  fold  as  a  Have,  that  he 
might  recover  his  healtli  and  the  right  ufe  of  his  fen- 
fes.  Mercury  was  commiffioned  to  Veil  him,  and  Om- 
phale  bought  liim,  and  reftored  him  to  liberty.  The 
hero  became  cnamourt-d  of  his  miftrefs,  and,  the  queen 
favoured  his  paffion,  and  had  a  fon  by  him,  whom  fome 
call  Agelaus,  and  others  Lamon.  From  tills  fon  were 
defeended  Gyges  and  Crosfus ;  but  this  opinion  1#  dif- 
ferent  from  the  account  which  makes  tbefe  Lydian 
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xnonarclis  fprlng  from  Alcceus,  a  Ton  of  Hercules,  by 
one  of  the  female  fervants  of  Oniphale.  Hercules  Is 
reprefented  by  the  poets  as  fo  defperately  enamoured 
of  the  queen,  that,  to  conciliate  her  cHeem,  he  fpins  by 
her  fide  among  her  women,  while  (he  covers  herfelf 
with  the  lion’s  ikin,  and  arms  herfelf  with  tl-c  club  of 
the  hero,  and  often  llrikes  him  wi^h  licr  fandals,  for 
the  uncouth  manner  with  which  he  holds  the  diftalf, 
&c.  Their  fondnefs  was  mutual.  As  they  once  tra¬ 
velled  together,  they  came  to  a  grotto  on  Mount  Tmo- 
lus,  where  -the  queen  drelfed  herfelf  in  the  habit  of  her 
lover,  and  obliged  him  to  appear,  in  a  female  garment. 
After  they  had  fupped,  they  both  retired  to  reft  in 
different  rooms,  as  a  facrifice  on  the  morro'w  to  Bac¬ 
chus  required.  In  the  night  Faunus,  or  rather  Pan, 
who  was  enamoured  of  Omphale,  introduced  himfelf 
Into  the  cave.  He  went  to  the  bed  of  the  queen,  but 
the  lion’s  (kin  perfuaded  him  that  it  was  the  drefs  of 
Hercules  ;  and  therefore  he  repaired  to  the  bed  of  Her¬ 
cules,  in  hopes  to  find  there  the  obje61;  of  his  affec¬ 
tions.  The  female  drefs  of  Hcrcuh's  deceived  him,  and 
he  laid  himfelf  down  by  his  fide.  The  hero  w^as  awa¬ 
kened,  and  kicked  the  Intruder  into  the  middle  of  the 
cave.  The  nolfe  awoke  Omphale,  and  Faunus  wasdif- 
covered  lying  on  the  gound,  greatly  difappointed  and 
afharaed. 

OMPHALEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
moncEela  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  v/hich  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany  In^ 
dex, 

OMPHALO-mesentertc,  in  Anatofyiy,  All  fee- 
tufes  are  wrapped  up  in  at  Icafl  two  coats  or  mem¬ 
branes  •,  moft  of  them  have  a  third,  called  allantoides^ 
or  urinary. 

Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  hare,  &c.  have  a  fourth, 
which  has  two  blood-veffels,  viz.  a  vein  and  an  ar¬ 
tery,  called  otnpJialo-mefenterics^  becaufe  pafling  along 
the  firing  to  the  navel,  and  terminating  in  the  mefen- 


very  different  opinion).  It  is  certain  they  taught  that  the 
Sun  is  in  Uic  centre  of  its  fyilcm,  and  that  all  the  other 
bodies  move  round  it  in  perpetual  revolutions.  This 
noble  theory  (he  continues)  eame  with  the  reft  of  the 
Egyptian  learning  Into  Greece  (being  brought  thither 
by  Pythagoras,  who  received  it  from  Oenuphis  a 
prieft  of  On)  j  and  after  having  given  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  luftre  to  his  fchool,  it  funk  into  obfeurity,  and 
fuffered  a  total  eclipfe  throughout  a  long  fucceflion  of 
learned  and  unlearned  ages  j  till  thefe  times  reftored  its 
ancient  fplendour,  and  immoveably  fixed  it  on  the  uner¬ 
ring  principles  of  fcience.” 

If  it  be  true,  as  fome  philofophers  allege,  that 
Mofes  appears  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  true  folarfyfttm,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  that  fyftem  is  extremely  proba¬ 
ble.  As  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  civil  or  religious 
conftitution  of  a  Hate  whether  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy 
or  that  of  Copernicus  be  admitted  by  the  peopl 
not  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  Jewllh  law^givc 
taught  aftronomy  by  a  revelation  from  Fleavcn. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  knowing  as  much  of  that 
fclence  as  the  priefts  of  On  ;  for  we  know  that  he  w  as 
inftru<fted  in  all  the  wifdora  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  held  the  fun  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
fyfiem,  it  Is  morally  certain  that  the  fame  thing  was 
held  by  that  priefthood. 

ON  ANIA,  or  Onanism,  terms  employed  to  denote 
the  crime  of  felf-pollution,  mentioned  in  Scrl])turc  to 
have  been  committed  by  Onan,  and  punilhed  in  him 
wdth  death. 

This  pra6lice,  however  common,  bath  among  all  na¬ 
tions  been  reckoned  a  very  great  crime.  ^  In  Scripture, 
befides  the  inftance  of  Onan  above  mentioned,  we  find 
felf-polluters  termed  efemmate^  u?iclean^jiltliy<f  and  abo^ 
7ninable.  Even  the  heathens,  who  had  not  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  revelation,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  appears 
from  the  following  lines  of  Martial. 


^  Pint  di 
Tf.  et  Ofir. 
p.  632. 
,Steph.  ed. 


ie,  we  can- 
ver  v/as 
But 
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OMllAH,  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Mogul 
empire  ;  a  nobleman.  It  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic 
ameer, 

ON,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  city  of  Egypt  facred  to 
the  fun,  and  by  the  Greeks,  on  that  account,  called  &- 
liopolis,  (See  Heliopolis).  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  wifdora  and  learning  of  its  priefthood,  and  for  the 
fpaclous  building  in  which  they  cultivated  the  ftudies 
of  philofopliy  and  aftronomy.  The  priefts  of  On  were 
eftcemed  more  noble  than  all  the  other  priefts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  ahvays  privy  counfellors  and  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  and  therefore,  when  Pharaoh  refolved  to  make 
Jofeph  prime  minifter,  he  very  wifely  gave  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  a  daughter  of  the  prieft  of  On,  thereby  incorpo- 
ratfng  him  into  the  moft  venerable  caft  in  Egypt.  Bi- 
fliop  Warburton  thinks  that  the  fuperior  nobility  of  the 
priefts  of  On  was  chiefly  owdng  to  their  high  antiquity 
and  great  learning.  That  they  w^ere  much  given  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy,  we  know  from  the  teftlmony  of 
Strabo  -,  and  indeed  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
they  ftiQuld  be  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  that  fyftem  over 
which  their  god,  the  SuH,  prefided,  not  onlv  in  his  mo¬ 
ral,  but  alfo  in  his  natural  capacity.  The  learned  prelate 
affirms,  that  “  whether  they  received  the  do6Irine  from 
original  tradition,  or  invented  it  at  hazard  (which  laft 
fuppofition  he  thinks  more  probable,  though  we  are  of  a 


Hoc  nihil  ejjfe putes  /  fcelm^  ej,  mihi  crede;  fed  ingens 

^lantum  vix  anirno  concipis  ijfe  tuo. 

You  think  ’tis  nothing  !  ’tis  a  crime,  believe  ! 

A  crime  fo  ^reat  you  fcarcely  can  conceive. 

Dr  Tiffot  has  publifhed  a  treatife  on  the  pernicious 
cffcifts  of  this  ftiamefui  practice,  which  appears  to  hp 
no  lefs  baneful  to  the  mind  than  to  the  body.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  obferving,  that,  by  the  continual  w'afte  of  the 
human  body,  aliments  are  required  for  our  fupport. 
Thefe  aliments,  how^ever,  require  certain  preparations 
in  the  body  itfelf ;  and  when  by  any  means  we  become 
fo  altered  that  thefe  preparations  cannot  be  cffe<^Ied, 
the  beft  aliments  then  prove  Infufficient  for  the  fupport 
of  the  body.  Of  all  the  caufes  by  wdiich  this  morbid 
alteration  is  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than 
too  copious  evacuations*,  and  of  all  evacuations,  that 
of  the  femen'is  the  moft  pernicious  wken  carried  to  ex- 
cefs.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  though  excefs  in 
natural  venery  is  pfodu£live  of  very  dangerous  dlfot*- 
ders,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  felf-pollution,  which 
is  an  unnatural  way,  is  produ61ive  of  others  ftill  more  to 
be  dreaded.  The  confequcnces  enumerated  by  Dr  Tiffot 
are  as  follow' : 

I.  All  the  iritclle6Iual  faculties  are  weakened  )  the 
memory  fails )  the  ideas  are  confufed,  and  the  patient 

fometirnca 
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Oniinia  fometimcs  even  falls  into  a  flight  degree  of  mfanity. 

They  are  continually  under  a  kind  of  inward  rcflleflhefs, 
nee^ioiw.  ^  conftant  anguifli.  They  are  fubje(51:  to  giddi- 

nefs  j  all  the  fenfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  feeing  and  hear¬ 
ing,  grow  weaker  and  Weaker,  and  they  are  fubjedl:  to 
frightful  dreams. 

2.  'File  ftrcfigth  entirely  fails,  and  the  growth  in 
young  perfons  is  confiderably  checked.  Some  are  af- 
flided  with  almofl:  continual  watching,  and  others  dofe 
almoll  perpetually.  Almofl:  all  of  them  become  hy¬ 
pochondriac  or  hyfleric,  and  are  afflidfed  with  all 
the  evils  which  attend  thefe  diforders.  Some  have 
been  known  to  fplt  calcareous  matters  j  and  others 
are  afllided  with  coughs,  flow  fevers,  and  confump- 
tions. 

3.  The  patients  are  -afredfed  with  the  mofl  acute  pains 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  breafl,  flo- 
mach,  and  inteflines  \  while  fome  complain  of  an  ob- 
tufe  fenfation  of  pain  all  over  the  body  on  the  flighteft 
imprcffion. 

4.  There  are  not  only  to  be  feen  pimples  on  the  face, 
which  are  one  of  the  mofl  common  fymptoms  ;  but 
even  blotches,  or  fuppurative  puflules,  appear  on  the 
face,  nofe,  breafl,  and  thighs  j  and  fometiraes  flefhy  ex- 
crefcences  arife  on  the  forehead. 

5.  The  organs  of  generation  are  alfo  affefted  ;  and 
the  femen  is  evacuated  on  the  flightefl  irritation,  even 
that  of  going  to  flool.  Numbers  are  afflidfed  with  an 
habitual  gonorrh(Ea,  which  entirely  deflroys  the  vigour 
of  the  conflitution,  and  the  matter  of  it  refembles  a 
fetid  fanies.  Others  are  affedled  with  painful  pria- 
pifms,  dyfuries,  ftranguries,  and  heat  of  urine,  with 
painful  tumours  in  the  teflicles,  penis,  bladder,  and 
fpermatic  cord  ;  and  impotence  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  is  the  never-failing  confequence  of  this  detcflable 
vice. 

6.  The  funflions  of  the  inteflines  are  fometlmes  total¬ 
ly  deflroyed  ;  and  fome  patients  complain  of  coflivenefs, 
others  of  diarrhoea,  piles,  and  the  running  of  a  fetid 
matter  from  the  fundament. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  flrfl  flep  is  to  leave 
off  thofe  praflices  which  have  occafioned  the  difeafe  ; 
which  our  author  afferts  is  no  eafy  matter  ;  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  foul  itfelf  becomes  polluted,  and  can 
dwell  on  no  other  idea  ;  or  if  (he  does,  the  irritability 
of  the  parts  of  generation  themfelves  quickly  recal  ideas 
of  the  fame  kind.  This  irritability  is  no  doubt  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  pollution  the  foul  can 
have  received  ;  and  by  removing  it,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
caflon  for  exhortations  to  difeontinue  the  pra61:ice.  Hie 
principal  means  for  diminifliing  this  irritability  are,  in 
the  flrfl  place,  to  avoid  all  flimulatiiig,  acrid,  and  fpi- 
ced  meats.  A  low  diet,  however,  is  improper,  becaufe 
it  would  further  reduce  the  body,  already  too  much 
emaciated.  The  food  fhould  therefore  be  nutritive,  but 
plain,  and  fliould  conflfl  of  flelh  rather  roafled  than  boil¬ 
ed,  rich  broths,  &:c. 

ONCA  and  Onxe.  See  Felts,  Mammalia  Index, 
ONEEHOURA  and  ONEEHOW,  two  fmall 
iflands  of  that  clufler  which  was  difeovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  by  him  called  the  Saruhvich  IJlands,  (See 
S^VNbwiCH  Islands).  Oneehoura  is  very  fmall,  and  its 
chief  produce  is  yams.  Oneehow  is  conflderably  larger, 
being  about  ten  miles  over.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  quantity  of  excellent  yams  which  it  produces, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 


and  for  a  fweet  root  called  tee  or  tea^  which  is  generally 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  wrifl,  though  fometimes 
much  larger.  This  root,  which  the  natives  commonly 
bake  previous  to  their  bringing  it  to  market,  is  of  a  wet 
clammy  nature,  and  with  proper  management  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  beer. 

ONEGA,  a  river  and  lake  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Mufeovite  Carelia,  the  territory  of  Cargapol, 
and  Swedifh  Carelia.  It  is  100  miles  in  length  and  40  in 
breadth,  having  a  communication  with  the  lake  Ladoga, 
and  confequently  with  Peterfhurgh.  The  river,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Cargapol,  and  gives  its  name  to  a 
country  full  of  woods,  falls  into  the  White  fea. 

ON  EG  LI  A,  a  fea  port  toivn  of  Italy,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Genoa,  with  the  title  of  a  principality  j  but  it 
belongs  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  province, 
which  abounds  in  olive  trees,  fruit,  and  wine.  It  has 
often  been  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
which  is  no  wonder,  as  it  is  an  open  place.  The  French 
and  Spaniards  had  poffefflon  of  it  in  1744,  but  were 
driven  out  by  the  Piedmontefe  *,  however,  they  retook  it 
the  following  winter.  It  was  lafl  taken  by  the  French 
in  1794.  E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat.  43.  58. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams  j 
or  a  method  of  foretelling  future  events  by  means  of 
dreams.  See  Dream,  Divination,  &c. — The  wmrd 
is  formed  from  the  Greek  “  dream,”  and 

of  judgment.”  Some  c^ll  it  oneiro- 

cratica  ;  and  derive  it  from  om^o^  and  “  I  poflefs, 

I  command,” 

It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  of  Scripture,  that 
there  was,  under  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  fuch  a  thing 
as  foretelling  future  events  by  dreams  j  but  then  there 
was  a  particular  gift  or  revelation  required  for  that 
purpofe. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  dreams  are  really  fig- 
nifleative,  and  do  forbode  fomething  fb  come  5  and  all 
that  is  wanting  among  us  is  the  oneirocritica^  or  the  art 
of  knowing  what  j  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
dreams  are  mere  chimeras  \  bearing  indeed  fome  rela^ 
tion  to  what  has  paffed,  but  none  to  what  is  to  come. 
As  to  the  cafe  of  Jofeph,  it  ^vas  poflible  for  God,  who 
knew  all  things,  to  difeover  to  him  what  was  in  the 
womb  of  fate  *,  and  to  introduce  that,  he  might  take 
the  occaflon  of  a  dream. 

ONE IRO CRITICS,  a  title  given  to  interpreters  of 
dreams,  or  thofe  who  judge  of  events  from  the  circum- 
flances  of  dreams. 

There  is  no  great  regard  to  be  had  to  thofe  Greek 
books  called  oneirocritics  ;  nor  do  we  know  why  the 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and  others,  fhould  amufc 
themfelves  with  writing  on  fo  pitiful  a  fubje<fl. 

Rigault  has  given  us  a  colleftion  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  works  of  this  kind  •,  one  attributed  to  Afframp- 
flehus  '  another  to  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople  j  to  which  are  added  the  treatlfes  of  Artemidorus 
and  Achmet.  But  the  books  themfelves  are  little  elfe 
than  reveries;  a  kind  of  waking  dreams,  to  explain  and 
account  for  fleeping  ones. 

The  fecret  of  oneirocriticifm,  according  to  them  all, 
confifls  ill  the  relation  fuppofed  to  be  between  the 
dream  and  the  thing  flgnifled  :  but  they  are  far  from 
keeping  to  the  relations  of  agreement  and  fimilitude  ; 
and  frequently  have  recourfe  to  others  of  diffimilitudo 
and  contrariety.  Concerning  oneirocritics  and  onei- 
T  rocritica, 


Oneehoura 

!| 
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Onkelos. 
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this  fort 
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One  irocri-  rocritica,  the  unlearned  reader  will  find  much  informa-  Hebrew 
tion  in  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  and  the 
books  to  which  he  refers. 

ONESI^  THERMJE,  w'ere,  according  to  Strabo, 
excellent  baths^  and  falutanj  waters^  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  Aquitania.  Near  the  river  Aturus  Hands 
at  this  day  the  town  Bagneres,  famous  for  its  waters, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Oneficc  of  Strabo  :  fituated  in 
the  county  of  Bigorre  in  Gafeony,  near  the  river 
Adour. 

ONIA^  oppidum  and  Templum,  f Jofephus) ;  fo 
called  from  Onias,  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt ;  who  built  a  temple  in  imitation  of  that  at  Je- 
rufalem,  by  permiflion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  the 
fpot  where  Hood  the  temple  of  Diana  Agreftis  in  Le- 
ontopolls  :  it  was  eneompaffed  with  a  brick  wall,  and 
had  a  large  tower  like  that  at  Jerufalem  (Jofephus)  ; 
it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Nomos  Heliopolites,  (Pto¬ 
lemy)  *,  beeaufe  in  Strabo’s  time  Heliopolis  was  fallen 
to  decay. 

ONGLEE,  in  Heraldry^  an  appellation  given  to  the 
talons  or  claws  of  beafts  or  birds  when  borne  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

ONION.  See  Allium,  Botany  Index  ;  and  for 
the  mode  of  its  cultivation,  fee  Gardening  Index, 

ONISCUS,  a  genus  of  infe61s  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  aptera.  See  Entomology  Index, 

ONKELOS,  furnamed  the  Profehjte^  a  famous  rabbi 
of  the  firfl  century,  and  the  author  of  the  Chaldee 
Targuni  on  the  Pentateuch.  He  flourithed  in  the  time 
of  Jefus  ChriH,  according  to  the  Jewifh  WTiters  ^  who 
all  agree  that  he  was,  at  leall;  in  fome  part  of  his  life, 
contemporary  wdth  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  author  of  the 
fecond  Targum  upon  the  prophets.  Dean  Prideaux 
thinks  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for  feveral  reafons  ; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  in  his  Tar¬ 
gum,  therein  coming  neared  to  that  part  of  Daniel 
and  Ezra  wdilch  is  in  the  Chaldee,  and  is  the  trueft 
llandard  of  that  language,  and  confequently  is  the  moil; 
ancient  *,  finee  that  language,  as  'well  as  others,  '^vas 
in  a  eonftant  fiux,  and  continued  deviating  in  every  age 
from  the  original  :  nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  rea- 
fon  why  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  when  he  undertook  his 
Targum,  (hould  pafs  over  the  law,  and  begin  with  the 
prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onkelos  had  done  this 
work  before  him,  and  '^vith  a  fuccefs  which  he  could 
not  exceed. 

Azarias,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Meor  Enaim^ 
or  the  light  of  the  eyes^  tells  us,  that  Onkelos  was  a 
profelyte  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Samnai,  and  lived 
to  fee  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  one  of  the  prime  feholars 
of  Hillel.  Tbefe  three  dodlors  fiourilhed  12  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Gauz ; 
wdio  adds,  that  Onkelos  -^vas  contemporary  with  Ga¬ 
maliel  the  elder,  St  Paul’s  mailer,  'who  was  the  grand- 
fon  of  Hillel,  who  lived  28  years  after  Chriil,  and  did 
not  die  till  18  years  before  the  deftru6llon  of  Jerufalem. 
However,  the  fame  Gauz,  by  his  calculation,  places 
Onkelos  100  years  after  Chriil  \  and  to  adjull  his  opi¬ 
nion  with  that  of  Azarias,  extends  the  life  of  Onkelos 
to  a  great  length.  The  Talmudllls  tell  us  that  he  af- 
filled  at  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  expence  to  make  it  moll  magnificent.  Dean 
Prideaux  obferves,  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is 
rather  a  verfion  than  a  paranhrafe  5  lince  it  renders  the 
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text  v/ord  for  word,  and  for  the  moll  part  ac-  Onkelos 
and  exa6lly,  and  is  by  much  the  bell  of  all 

:  and  therefore  it  has  always  been  held  in  , _ 

elleem  among  the  Jews  much  above  all  the  other  Tar- 
gums  :  and  being  fet  to  the  fame  mulical  notes  with  the 
Hebre^v  text,  is  thereby  made  capable  of  being  read 
in  the  fame  tone  with  it  in  their  public  afiemblies. — 

From  the  excellency  and  accuracy  of  Onkelos’s  Tar¬ 
gum,  the  dean  alfo  concludes  him  to  have  been  a  native 
Jew,  finee  without  being  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the 
Jewilh  religion  and  learning,  and  long  exereifed  in  all 
the  rites  and  do6lrines  thereof,  and  being  alfo  thorough  ¬ 
ly  Ikilled  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages, 
as  far  as  a  native  Jew  could  be,  he  can  fcarce  be  thought 
thoroughly  adequate  to  that  work  'which  he  performed^ 
and  that  the  reprefentinghim  as  a  profelyte  feems  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  error  of  taking  him  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  Akilas,  or  Aquila,  of  Pontus,  author  of  the 
Greek  Targum  or  verfion  of  the  prophets  and  Hagio- 
graphia,  who  was  indeed  a  Jewdlli  profelyte. 

ONOCLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  and  order  of  Fillces,  See  Botany 
Index, 

ONOMANCIA,  or  rather  Onomantia,  a  branch 
of  divination,  'which  foretels  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  a  man,  from  the  letters  in  his  name.  See  the  article 
Divination  and  Name. 

From  much  the  fame  principle  the  young  Romans 
toafted  their  miilrefles  as  often  as  there  '^vere  letters  in 
their  names  :  Hence  Martial  fays, 

Ncevm  fex  cyathls^feptem  Jufina  bihatiir, 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  a 
figure  where  words  are  formed  to  refemblc  the  found 
made  by  the  things  fignified  \  as  the  buzz  of  bees,  the 
cackling  of  hens,  &e.  Refemblances  of  this  kind  are 
often  fancied  when  they  arc  not  real,  though,  no  doubt, 
there  are  in  every  language  fome  words  of  which  the 
found  is  very  like  to  that  which  thofe  words  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  exprefs.  Yet,  to  the  mortification  of  gram¬ 
marians  and  rhetoricians,  conjun6lions,  which  have 
been  juflly  pronounced  no  parts  of  fpeech,  are  the  only 
founds  uttered  by  men  that  are  wholly  natural,  and 
thefe  are  fewer  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  See'  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Language. 

ONONIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  elafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

ONOPORDUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  fyngenefia  elafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofitce,  See  Botany  Index, 

ONO SANDER,  a  Grqek  author  and  Platonic  phi- 
lofopher,  who  Wrote  Commentaries  on  Plato’s  Polities, 
which  are  loft  :  but  his  name  is  particularly  famous  for 
a  treatife  entitled  Acyoj  “  Of  the  duty  and 

virtues  of  the  general  of  an  army  j”  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifti,  and  French. 

The  time  when  he  lived  is  not  preeifely  known  \  but 
is  imagined  to  be  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius. 

ONOSMA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  elafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  41ft  order,  Afperifoliee,  See  Botany  Index, 

ONTARIO,  a  lake  of  North  America,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Iroquois,  J50  miles  in  length,  and  from  21 
to  44  in  breadth.  Many  rivers  run  into  this  lake :  and 

from 
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Ontario  from  it  the  great  river  St  Lawrence  proceeds.  It 
II  communicates  with  lake  Erie  by  a  river  33  miles  in 
Oonclla,  ^  2en^th,  on  which  is  tlie  remarkable  catara^l  of  Nia- 
GARA. 

ONTOLOGY.  See  Metaphysics,  N°  3. 

ONYCOMANCY,  or,  as  fomc  write  it,  Oxymax- 
CY  j  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  the  nails  of  the 
fingers. - The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek 

nail,”  and  f^acyjux,  “  divination.” 

'Jdie  ancient  pra6lice  was  to  rul)  the  nails  of  a  youth 
with  oil  and  foot,  or  wax  5  and  to  hold  up  the  nails 
thus  fmeared  again  ft  the  fun. — Upon  them  were  fup- 
pofed  to  appear  figures  or  charaflers,  which  ftiowed 
the  thing  required. 

ONYX,  a  mineral  fubftanee  ranked  among  gems, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  colour  refembllng  that 
of  the  nail  of  the  finger.  See  Carnelian,  under  Mi¬ 
neralogy,  p.  167. 

OONAL  ASHKA,  one  of  the  iftands  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Archipelago,  vilited  by  Captain  Cook  in  Ills  lail 
voyage.  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  iftand  are,  to  all 
appearances,  a  very  peaceable  people,  having  been  much 
poliftied  by  the  Ruffians,  wdio  now  keep  them  in  a  ftate 
of  fubje6llon.  As  the  iftand  furnlfties  them  wuth  fub- 
fifteiice,  fo  it  does,  in  fome  meafure,  with  clothing,  which 
is  chiefly  compofed  of  fkins.  The  upper  garment, 
which  is  made  like  a  w^aggoner’s  frock,  reaches  dowm  to 
the  knees.  Bendes  this,  they  Avear  a  waiftcoat  or  tAvo, 
a  pair  of  breeelies,  a  fur  cap,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  the 
legs  of  Avhieh  are  fonned  of  fome  kind  of  flrong  gut  5 
but  the  foies  and  upper-leathers  are  of  Ruflia  leather. 
Fifh  and  other  fea  animals,  birds,  roots,  berries,  and 
even  fea  AVeed,  compofe  their  food.  They  dry  quantities 
of  fifh  during  the  fummer,  Avhlch  they  lay  up  in  finall 
huts  for  their  ufe  in  Avlnter.  They  did  not  appear  to  be' 
very  defirous  of  iron,  nor  to  Avant  any  other  Inftrumcnt, 
except  fcAving  needles,  their  oAvn  being  formed  of  bone. 
With  thefe  they  fcAV  their  canoes,  and  make  their 
clothes,  and  alfo  Avork  their  curious  embroidery.  They 
ufe,  inftead  of  thread,  the  fibres  of  plants,  Avhieli  they 
fpllt  to  the  thicknefs  required.  All  feAving  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  females,  Avho  are  fhocmakers,  tailors,  and 
boat-builders.  They  manufadlure  mats  and  bafleets  of 
grafs,  Avhich  are  botli  ftrong  and  beautiful.  There  is 
indeed  a  neatnefs  and  perfe£l:ion  in  mofl  of  their  Avorks, 
that  ftioAvs  tliey  are  deficient  neither  in  ingenuity  nor 
pcrfeverancc. 

Though  the  climate  is  fometimes  fevere,  Captain 
Cook  did  not  obferve  a  fire-place  in  any  of  their  ha¬ 
bitations.  I'hey  are  lighted  as  avcII  as  heated  by 
lamps  ;  Avhich,  though  fimple,  effe61ually  anfwer  the 
purpofe  for  Avhieh  they  are  intended.  They  confift 
of  a  fiat  ftone,  holloAved  on  one  fide  like  a  plate  ;  in 
the  holloAV  part  they  put  the  oil,  mixed  Avith  fome 
dry  grafs,  Avhich  ferves  for  a  AAUck.  Both  fexes  often 
Avarm  themfelves  over  one  of  thefe  lamps,  by  placing 
'it  betAVeen  their  legs,  under  their  garments,  and  fit¬ 
ting  thus  over  it  for  fiiveral  minutes.  E.  Long.  139. 
29.  N.  Lat.  1^3.  5. 

OONELL A,  and  OONEMAH,  tAvo  iftands  of  the 
fame  archipelago  Avith  Oonalaflika  ;  the  former  of 
Avhlch  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  iftand,  being  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  a  navigable  ftrait  j  tlic  other  is  more 
to  the  AveftAA'ard,  being  in  E.  Long.  192.  30.  and 
N.  Lat.  54.  30.  The  circumference  of  Oonella  is 
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about  feven  leagues,  and  the  produce  of  botli  much  the  Oonella 
fame  Avitli  that  of  Oonalaftika.  II 

OPi^  CITY,  in  Fhilofophj^  a  quality  of  bodies  Avhich  .  ^ 

renders  them  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light.  w- 

OPAH,  commonly  called  the  Urrgjijh.  See  Zeus, 
IcirniYOLOGY  Index, 

ill  Natural  Hijlory^  a  fpecies  of  gems.  See 
Mineralogy,  p.  169. 

OPAL  I  A,  in  Antiquity,,  feafts  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ops.  Varro  fays  they  AVere 
lield  on  the  19th  of  December,  Avhich  Avas  one  of  the 
days  of  the  Saturnalia :  thefe  two  feafts  Avere  celebrated 
in  the  fame  month,  becaufe  Saturn  and  Ops  Avere  huf- 
band  and  Avife  :  the  voavs  oftered  to  the  goddefs  Avere 
made  fitting  on  the  ground. 

'OPARO,  or  Oparro,  a  fmall  iftand  in  S.  Lat.  27° 

36',  and  in  E.  Long.  21  f  49',  Avhich  AVas  difeovered  by 
Vancouver.  This  iftand  Avas  fuppofed  to  be  about  fix 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  it  Avas  out  of  fight  of  any  other 
land.  It  is  compofed  of  craggy  mountains,  forming  in 
feveral  places  perpendicular  cliffs  from  their  fummits  to 
the  fea,  having  narroAv  valleys  or  chafms  interpofed. 

On  fome  of  the  highefl  hills  Avere  obferA’^ed  fome  kind  of 
Avorks,  refcmbling  fortified  places  j  but  as  the  difeoverers 
did  not  land  on  the  iftan^  they  could  not  learn  their 
nature  and  ufe.  In  their  language  and  appearance  the 
natives  refembled  thofe  of  the  Friendl;^  iftands  5  they 
feemed  acquainted  Avitli  the  ufe  of  iron,  preferring  it  to 
beads  and  other  trinkets,  and  ftioAved  a  hofpitable  difpo- 
fition.  There  appeared  to  be  anchoring  ground  near  the 
north-Avefl  end  of  the  iftand. 

OPERA,  a  dramatic  compofilion  fet  to  mafic,  and 
fung  on  the  ftage,  accompanied  AVith  mufical  inflru- 
ments,  and  enriched  with  magnificent  dreffes,  machines 
and  other  decorations. — This  fpecies  of  drama  is  of 
modern  invention.  In  its  prefen t  ftate  it  Avas  not 
knoAvn  cA^en  in  Italy  before  the  beginning  of  tlie  laft 
century  5  and  at  its  introduflion  into  England,  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterAvards,  it  divided  the  Avits,  literati,  and  mu- 
ficians  of  the  age.  By  thofe  Avho  Avere  efteemed  the 
beft  judges  of  the  art,  the  Englifti  language  Avas  con- 
fidered  as^  too  rough  and  inharmonious  for  the  mufic 
of  the  opera  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  critics,  Avhofe 
tafte  Avas  built  on  the  bafis  of  common  fenfe,  looked 
upon  a  drama  in  a  foreign  and  unknoAvn  tongue  as  the 
greateft  of  all  abfurdities.  Many  of  them,  hoAVever, 
pleaded  for  operas  in  the  Englilh  language  5  and  it  is 
Avell  knoAvn  that  Addifon,  Avho  Avas  one  of  the  oppof- 
ers  of  the  Italian  opera  on  the  London  ftage,  AATote  in 
his  native  tongue  the  opera  of  Rofamond.  This  is  con- 
feffedly  a  beautiful  poem  ^  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Burney,  it  adds  nothing  to  Addifon ’s  fame,  as  it  ftioAvs 
his  total  ignorance  of  tlie  firft;  principles  of  mufic, 
and  of  courfe  his  uiifitnefs  for  the  talk  he  liad  under¬ 
taken. 

In  queftions  refpefling  the  fine  arts  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  general  tafte  3  and  therefore,  as  the  French 
opera,  Avhich  is  in  the  language  of  the  country  Avhere  it 
is  a<El:ed,  has  alAA^ays  been  adifiired  by  perfons  of  liberal 
education,  it  doubtlefs  has  merit  confidered  as  a  drama  \ 
but  hoAV  the  dramas  of  this  kind  Avhich  are  compofed  in 
Italian  ftiould  find  admirers  in  England  among  perfons 
Avho  underftand  not  a  Avord  of  the  language,  it  is  to  us 
a  matter  ot  a-  onilhment.  The  mufic  of  diem  may 
deferve  and  command  the  admiration  of  every  one  Avho 
T  2  hi. 
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Opera.  Las  an  ear*,  and  the  adlion  of  the  fingers  may  be 

~  perfe6lly  fuitable  to  the  fubjeft  reprefented  ^  but  of 

this  fuitablenefs  the  majority  of  the  audience  can  be  no 
judges. 

Even  ^vhen  the  language  is  thoroughly  underftood, 
we  fhould  imagine,  that,  to  make  an  opera  agreeable 
to  good  fenfe,  much  would  depend  upon  the  choice  of 
the  fubjccl  j  for  it  is  furely  abfurd  to  have  p(?rfoiis  of  all 
ranks,  and  on  every  occafion,  perpetually  accompanied 
with  the  regular  rcTponfes  of  fyniphony.  To  hear  Caefar, 
Scipio,  or  Macbeth,  when  forming  plans  to  enfure  vic¬ 
tory,  or  hatching  plots  of  trcafon  and  murder,  talking 
in  recitative  and  keeping  time  with  fiddles,  would  furely 
difgult  every  perfon  M  hofe  fenfe  had  not  all  evaporated 
in  found  *,  but  when  the  fubjecl  .  reprefented  naturally 
admits  of  niulic  in  real  life,  we  can  fuppofe  an  opera  to 
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afford  to  perfons  of  tafte  one  of  the  moff  exquifite  and 
refined  entertainments  of  which  human  nature  is  ca¬ 
pable.  For  a  further  account  of  the  opera,  fee  Music, 
page  497,  and  Poetry,  133,  Sec. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  ad  of  exerting  or 
exercifing  fome  power  or  faculty,  upon  which  an  effed 
follows. 

Operation,  in  Surqer^  and  Medicine^  denotes  a  me¬ 
thodical  adion  of  the  hand  on  the  human  body,  in  order 
to  re-eftablifh  health. 

OPHIDIUM,  a  genus  of  fiflics  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  apodes.  See  Ichtkyology  bidex, 

OPHIOGLOSSUM,  Adder’s  Tongue,  a  genus 
of  plants,  belongnig  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs,  and  to 
the  order  Filices,  See  Botany  Index » 
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Modem, 


•  INTRODUCTION. 

Definition.  ''T^HE  term  ophialogy  is  compofed  of  two  Greek  w  ords, 
namely  a  Jerpent^  and  Acyc?,  a  difeourfe^  and 
confequcntly  denotes  that  branch  of  zoology-  which 
*  treats  of  ferpents.  The  latter  conftitute  an  order  in  the 
clafs  of  amphibious  animals.  They  are  covered  wfith 
fcales,  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  and  are  deffltute  of 
2  feet  and  fins. 

Hiftorical  The  hideous  afped  of  fome  of  the  fpecics,  and  the 
notices  of  poifonous  properties  of  others,  long  contributed  to  pre- 
ophiological  deliberate  Inveftlg^tlon  of  their  llrudure,  con- 

writeii.  Mtutlon,  and  modes  of  exilience.  Hence  the  ancients. 
Ancient.  ‘'^Fo  at  be  ft  had  very  imperfed  notions  of  claflification, 
fometimes  indicate  different  fpecles  under  the  fame 
name,  or  beftow  different  appellations  on  the  fame,  fpe¬ 
cles,  and  moreover  blend  their  vague  defcriptlons  w  ith 
the  embelllftunents  or  abfurdities  of  fable. 

Among  the  moderns,  few  naturaliils  have  direded 
their  refearches  to  the  hiftory  of  ferpents,  “  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,”  obferves  Dr  Ruffel,  “  that  it  offers  no 
^attradive  allurements  *,  and  that  thofe  ’who,  from  other 
avocations,  can  only  fpare  tranficnt  attention  to  fubjeds 
of  natural  hiftory,  are  more  likely  to  prefer  objeds  lefs 
difgufting,  and  experiments  accompanied  wftth  lefs 
cruelty  and  perfonal  danger..  Even  the  eager  and  re- 
folute  naturalift  has  to  contend  with  many  difficulties 
in  this  path  of  refearch.  He  cannot  at  once  dive  ft 
himfelf  of  the  abhorrence,  next  to  innate,  of  thefe  rep¬ 
tiles  *,  nor  can  he  foon  acquire  a  dexterity  in  handling 
them,  with  that  calmnefs  requlfite  for  his  own  fafety. 
The  fearcli  for  plants,  for  birds,  or  even  infeds,  is  com¬ 
paratively  paftime,  or  plealurable  occupation  *,  but  in 
the  adual  purlult  of  the  difgufting  race  of  ferpents,  he 
Hands  in  need  of  afliftants,  who  are  not  at  all  times  to 
be  procured ;  and  if  he  rely  folely  on  the  diligence  of 
fuch  as  he  may  employ,  he  will  find  himfelf  expofed  to 
the  chagrin  of  inceffant  dlfappointment.” 

Seba  has  indeed  prefented  us  with  a  numerous  cata¬ 
logue*,  but  his  fpecles  are  too  multiplied,  and  his  de¬ 
fcriptlons  too  conclfe.  Catefby  was  more  felicitous  to 
defigii  and  colour  his  ferpents,  than  to  unfold  their  dif- 
Thc  defcriptlons  of  Gronovius 
% 
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Gronovius.  criminating  charaders. 


ate  for  the  moft  part  w^ell  and  acurately  detailed  j  but 
they  are  unprovided  with  the  fpecific  names.  % 

Linnaeus,  availing  himfelf  of  the  works  to  which  weLinnseus., 
have  juft  alluded,  of  the  dlfcoveries  of  Garden,  and  of 
his  owm  difeernment,  publiftied  his  method  of  diflin- 
guiffiing  the  .fpecles  by  the  number  of  fcaly  plates  on  the 
abdomen,  and  beneath  the  tail.  Experience  has  indeed 
proved,  that  thefe  do  not  always  conftitute  an  infallible 
criterion,  and  that  more  obvious  marks,  fuch  as  the 
relative  fize  of  the  head,  the  length  of  the  body  and  tail, 

&:c.  muft  fometimes  be  reforted  to  :  it  muft,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  the  celebrated  Sw  e  diffi  naturalift  paved  - 
the  way  to  a  far  more  accurate  nomenclature  of  ferpents 
than  had  yet  appeared,  and  that  the  value  of  his  feien- 
tific  diftindions  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  interefting 
notices  on  the  fame  fubje^,  which  are  inferttd  in  his 
Amcemtates  Academicce^  and  in  the  firft  and  fecund  vo¬ 
lumes  of  bis  Adolphian  Mufeum,  9 

The  count  de  la  Cepede.has  in  fome  refpe(Hs  improved  1-a  Cepecle. 
the  Linnaean  arrangement,  and  exhibited  a  more 
plete  catalogue  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  Dr  Shaw 
has  like  wife  difplaycd  his  ufual  fagaclty  in  the  fecund 
part  of  the  third  volume  of  his  General  Zoology,  which 
is  allotted  to  his  expofition  of  the  ferpent  tribes,  1  o  ii 
thefe  we  may  add,  Owen  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  Owen, 
ferpents,  Kkin’sTentaraen  Herpetologiae,  Elumenbach’s  Elein,  c. 
Beytriig  zur  Naturgefclilchte  der  Schlangen,  Schneider’s 
Allgemeinc  Betrochtungen  uber  die  Eintheilung  und 
Kennzclchen  der  Schlangen,  Mcrlan’s  Beytrage  zur  • 

gcfchichte  der  Aniphibien,  Laurentl’s  Specimen  Medi- 
cura,  contlnens  Synopfin  Reptillum,  Bonaterre’s  Ophi- 
ologle,  in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  Latrellle’s 
Hiftoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles,  Ruffel’s  Account  of  In¬ 
dian  Serpents,  Sec.  See. 

Anatomy  and  Phyjlology  of  Serpents. 

It 

The  body  of  ferpents  is  very  long  when  compared  Bedy. 
with  its  Ihicknefs  ;  and  is  fometimes  quite  cylindrical, 
or  rounded,  fometimes  compreffed  on  the  Tides,  fome¬ 
times  flat  on  the  under  furface,  and  fometimes  attenuated 
towards  the  tail.  It  is  ufually  covered  with  fcales  *,  but 
fometimes  naked,  either  rough,  or  ftippery  to  the  touch, 

and 
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Anatomy  and  banded,  fpotted,  or  reticulated  ;  the  ikin  exhibiting 
of  Serpenf-  great  varieties  in  the  tints  and  diftribution  of  the  co- 
^  '  lours. 

The  head  is  either  diftin(5l  from  the  trunk,  or  con¬ 
founded  with  it,  and  is  convex,  or  flattened,  oval,  trian¬ 
gular,  or  heart-fhaped,  and  furnilhed  with  plates,  or  im¬ 
bricated  fcales.  It  includes  the  mouth,  fnout,  jaws,  lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  eyes,  and  noftrils.  There  is  no  vilible 
external  ear  *,  though  animals  of  this  order  doubtlefs 
poflefs  the  faculty  of  hearing. 

The  mouth  is  that  cavity  which  is  fituated  between 
the  jaws.  It  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  head,  and  is  capable  of  being  widely  extended, 
I'he  fnout  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  liead:  it  is  flanting, 
elongated,  obtufe,  triineated,  or'reflexed.  The  jaws, 
which  are  either  of  equal  or  unequal  length,  are  com- 
pofed  of  two  bones,  which  do  not,  as  ours,  open  in  the 
manner  of  a  pair  of  hinges,  but  are  held  together  at  the 
roots,  by  a  flretehing  mufeular  ikin,  fo  as  to  open  as 
widely  as  the  animal  choofes  to  Ifretch  them.  By  this 
contrivance  ferpents  are  enabled  to  fwallow  animals 
thicker  than  themfelves.  The  lips  are  entire,  notched, 
or  reflexed.  The  teeth,  in  the  jaws,  are  generally 
fliarp-pointed,  and,  in  ferpents  not  poifonous,  are  difpofed 
in  three  rows  in  the  upper  jaw,  one  row  exterior  and  two 
interior.  The  under  jaw  is  fometiines  provided  with  a 
Angle  row.  The  noxious  fpeeies  are  furniflied  with  ca¬ 
nine  teeth,  or  fangs,  of  a  tubular  Aruibure,  Atuated  in 
the  projeding  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  commonly  of  a 
much  larger  fize  than  the  other  teeth,  and  frequently 
accompanied  by  fmaller  or  fubfldiary  fangs,  apparently 
deftined  to  fupply  the  principal  ones,  tvhen  loll  either  by 
age  or  accident.  The  fangs  are  Atuated  in  a  peculiar 
bone,  fo  articulated  with  the  reA  of  the  jaw,  as  to  ele¬ 
vate  or  deprefs  them  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  In 
a  quiefeent  Aate  they  are  recumbent,  with  their  point.s 
dire«Aed  inwards  or  backwards  j  but,  in  the  moment  of 
irritation,  their  poAtion  is  altered  by  the  niechanifm  of 
the  above-mentioned  bone,  in  which  they  are  rooted, 
and  they  become  almoA  perpendicular.  The  tongue  is 
iifually  Araight  and  flender,  eompofed  of  two  long  and 
rounded  fleAiy  fubAances,  which  terminate  in  Aiarp  points, 
and  are  very  pliable.  They  unite  at  about  two  thirds 
length,  and  the  root  is  conneded  to  the  neck  by  two 
tendons,  which  give  the  \vhole  organ  a  great  variety  and 
facility  of  motion.  In  inoA  fpccies,  the  tongue  is  al- 
inoA  wholly  inclofed  in  a  Aieath,  or  integument,  from 
■which  the  animal  can  dart  it  out  of  its  mouth,  v/ithout 
opening  its  jaws  ;  the  upper  mandible  having  a  fmall 
notch,  through  which  it  can  pafs.  Some  of  the  viper 
kinds  have  tongues  a  Afth  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies,  and,  as  they  are  eonAantly  darting  them  out, 
terrify  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  the  real  Atuation  of 
the  poifon.  I'he  eyes  are  fmall,  when  compared  with 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  greatly  vary*  in  refped  of 
livelinels  and  colour.  In  fome  fpeeies  the  upper  eyelid 
is  wanting,  \vhile  others  have  a  nlditating  membrane, 
or  ikin,  which  keeps  the  organ  clean,  and  preferves  the 
Aght.  In  all,  the  fubAance  of  the  eye  is  hard  and 
liorny,  the  ervAalline  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of 
the  globe.  The  pupil  is  fufceptible  of  conAderable  con- 
tradion  and  dilatation,  and  the  iris  is  often  of  a  golden 
or  Ane  red  colour.  The  iioArils  are  two  openings  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fnout,  for  receiving  the  fenfation  of 
fmelL 
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1  he  trunk  is  that  part  of  the  body  which  reaches  Anatomy 
from  the  nape  to  the  vent.  It  is  fcaly,  annulated,  tu-®^  SerpenB. 
berculated,  or  wrinkled  j  and  comprehends  the  back,  ^ 

Ades,  belly,  anus,  organs  of  generation,  and  feales.  The  Trunk, 
back  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  eommenciiig  at  the  24* 
nape  and  terminating  immediately  above  the  vent.  In 
moA  fpeeies  it  is  rounded,  but  in  fome  carinated  or  fur- 
rowed.  The  Ades  are  the  lateral  portions  of  the  trunk, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  ja\vs  to  tiie  vent.  The  belly.  Belly, 
or  abdomen,  is  the  low^er  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  the  want  of  a  diaphragm  precluding  ^7 
a  breaA.  The  anus  is  an  opening,  ufuaily  tranfverfe,  Anus? 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  tjie  lower  furfaee  of  the 
trunk,  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  the  tail,  and  affording  a  paffage  to  the  liquid 
and  folid  excrements.  The  penis  of  the  male,  and  the 
ovary  of  the  female,  are  alfo  Atuated  in  this  common 
vent,  from  which  they  are  extended  only  during  the 
feafon  of  pairing.  The  fcales,  properly  fo  called,  are  Scales, 
round,  oval,  oblong,  and  attenuated  at  the  extremities, 
rhoinboidal,  fmooth,  or  carinated.  The  broad  undivid¬ 
ed  plates  on  the  belly  and  head,  are  termed  and 

the  imaller  or  divided  plates  beneath  the  tail,  are  cal¬ 
led  fquamcc  fubcaudales  or  f cute! la,  fubcaudal  fcales  or 
platelets. 

The  tail  is  attenuated,  obtufe,  fquare,  in  the  form  of  Tail' 
a  triangular  pyramid,  flattened  or  compreffed  at  the 
Ades, 

As  ferpents  have  neither  limbs  nor  breaA,  the  Arue-  Skefemn. 
ture  of  their  Ikeleton  is  much  lefs  complex  than  that  of 
quadrupeds.  I'he  bones  of  the  head  are  from  eight  to 
ten.  'Fhe  Ikull,  which  is  fometimes  flat  and  Ibmetimes 
convex,  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  exhibits  four 
principal  futures,  which  are  with  diffculty  feparated. 

The  bones  of  the  trunk  eonAA  of  a  feries  of  vertebrm, 
ineafed  in  one  another,  and  articulated  with  the  ribs. 

The  caudal  vertebrm  are  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  provided  with  Amdlar  proceffes  j  but  they  are  un- 
conneaed  with  ribs,  and  gradually  diminilh  in  Aze  as 
they  approach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  moA  quadru¬ 
peds,  the  joints  in  the  back-bone  feldom  exceed  thirty 
or  forty,  whereas  in  ferpents  they  often  amount  to  145, 
from  the  head  to  the -vent,  and  25  more  from  that  to 
the  tail.  The  number  of  thefe  joints  muA  give  the 
back-bone  a  furpriAng  degree  of  pliancy,  which  is  Aill 
increafed  by  the  manner  in  which  one  is  locked  into  the 
other.  In  man  and  quadrupeds,  the  flat  furfaees  of  the 
bancs  are  laid  one  again  r.  the  other,  and  bound  tight  by 
Ane^vs  \  but  in  ferpents  the  bones  play  one  within  the 
other,  like  ball  and  focket,  fo  that,  they  have  free  motion 
in  every  direclion. 

The  remarkable  Arengtli  and  agility,  manifcAed  by 
ferpents,  depend  on  the  vigorous  mufcles  with  tvhich 
they  arc  provided.  Several  of  thefe  are  inferted  along 
and  beneath  the  fkull,  and  about  the  upper  and  lo\ver 
jaws.  Four,  which  are  denominated  lateral,  have  their 
origin  behind  the  head,  and  defeend,  by  each  Ade,  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  Each  vertebra  has  alfo  its 
correfpohding  intercoAal  mufcle,  which  ferves  the  fame 
purpofes  as  in  other  animals. 

The  internal  organs,  or  vifeera  of  individuals  of  this 
order  of  animals,  nearly  correfpond  to  thofe  of  others, 
and,  confequentiy,  need  not  long  detain  us. 

J- he  brain  is  divided  into  Ave  fmall  portions,  which  ^ 
are  round,  and  fomewhat  elongated.  The  two  ArA  are 
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placed  betu'cen  tlie  eyes,  and  give  origin  to  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves  ^  other  two  are  fituated  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  fkull  ;  and  the  iaft,  which  is  a  little  farther  back, 
appears  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  fpinal  marrow. 
Xhe  tracheal  artery,  compofed  of  diflin6l  and  cartilagi¬ 
nous  rings,  has  its  origin  at  the  top  of  the  gullet,  and 
communicates  wdth  the  lungs,  under  the  heart.  T.he 
lungs  are  not  lobed,  but  confifl  of  a  cellular  and  mem¬ 
branous  fubftance,  abundantly  furniilied  with  blood  vei- 
fels.  The  oefophagus  is  formed  of  a  Tingle  membrane, 
extends  to  the  orifice  of  the  ftomaeh,  is  of  an  equal  di¬ 
ameter  throughout,  and  fufceptible  of  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  dilatation.  The  ftomaeh,  whieh  is  of  a  larger 
capacity,  is  formed  of  two  coneentric  tunics,  which 
clofely  adhere,  and  which  are  internally  covered  with 
folds  or  w’rinkles.  The  heart  has  two  ventricles,  and  is 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body.  As  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  is  independent  of  the  lungs,  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  remain  f^or  a  confiderable  time  un- 
*der  water*  It  cannot,  however,  make  this  element  its 
conftant  refidence  j  becaufe  oceafional  fupplies  of  frefli 
air  are  necefiary  to  preferve  in  its  blood  tliofe  qualities 
which  are  necelfary  to  motion  and  vitality.  In  ferpents, 
therefore,  as  well  as  in  viviparous  quadrupeds,  refpira- 
tion  is  elfential  to  life.  This  funaion  they  do  not  per¬ 
form  by  a  rapid  fucceftion  of  alternate  dilatations  and 
contraaions  of  the  lungs  y  but,  having  this  vifeus  remark¬ 
ably  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  they  are  able  to 
fill  it  w?th  a  confiderable  provifion  of  air  j  and  as  they 
expire  very  flowly,  fome  time  will  elapfe  before  they  are 
oblio-ed  to  infpire  again.  The  inteftinal  canal  is  nar¬ 
row,  finuous,  and  internally  divided  by  many  tranfverfe 
partitions.  The  kidneys  are  particularly  large,  and 
compofed  of  fmall  continuous  glands,  blended  with  ex¬ 
cretory  velfels.  n'  r  1  r  r 

That  animals  of  the  ferpeiit  kind  poileis  the  uie  ot 

the  five  external  fenfes,  ean  fcarecly  admit  of  dlfpute. 
Wc  have  indeed  remarked,  that  raoft  of  the  fpecics^  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  an  external  auditory  palfage  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  are  often  direded  to  birds,  by  liften- 
incr  to  their  notes  •,  and  many  indicate  a  degree  of  fenfi- 
bility  to  the  founds  of  mufical  inftruments.  Their  fcnle 
of  fmcll,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  is  neither 
very  aaive  nor  acute  ;  but,  in  moft,  that  of  fight  is  quick 
and  penetrating.  The  foft  and  nervous  texture  of  the 
tono-uc  and  palate  would  induce  a  fufpicion,  that  they 
vnmy  the  fenfe  of  tafte  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  j  yet,  as 
they  o-enerally  fwallow  their  food  in  large  portions,  they 
Teldom  avail  tliemfelves  of  the  delicacy  of  thefe  organs. 
!Bein‘>‘ unprovided  with  feet,  hands,  or  feelers,  their  fenie 
of  touch  is  probably  very  imperfea  ^  and  even  when 
thev  twine  very  clofely  round  an  objea,  the  intcrpofi- 
tion  of  their  feales  will  render  their  feeling  of  its  furface 

vague  and  obtufe.  -i  •  i 

The  fexual  union  of  ferpents  ufually  takes  place  in  the 
funny  days  of  fpring,is  very  clofe  and  ardent,  and  vanes  m 
duration  from  an  hour  to  feveral  days,  according  to  the 
fpecies,  but  terminates  w  ithout  any  permanen t  attachment. 
The  females  of  fome  are  Oviparous,  and  of  others  vivi¬ 
parous.  The  eggs  of  the  former  vary  in  refped  of  Tize, 
colour,  and  numte,  according  to  the  fpecies  and  con- 
ititution  of  the  individual;  and  they  are  depofited,  not 
in  continuous  fueeeflion,  but  at  intervals,  and  fometimes 
xvith  the  appearance  of  much  fulferlng  on  the  part  01 


the  female.  Sergerus  relates,  that  he  faw  a  female  fiiake,  PhyTioIogy 
after  twilling  herfelf,  and  rolling  on  the  ground  m  an  Serpent^ 
unufual  manner,  bring  forth  an  egg.  He  immediately 
took  her  up,  and  facilitated  the  extruiion  of  thirteen 
more,  the  laying  of  all  which  confumed  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  for,  after  depofiting  each,  llie  reiicd  for  fome  lime. 

When  he  remitted  his  afllftance,  tlie  proetfs  was  more 
ftow  and  difficult ;  and  the  poor  arimal  feenied  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  good  offices  with  gratitude,  which  flie  exprefi’ed 
by  gently  rubbing  her  head  againft  his  hands.  The 
mother  never  hatches  thefe  eggs,  but  leaves  them  expo- 
fed  in  fome  warm  lituation,  as  in  holes  w  ith  a  iouthern 
afpea,  on  dry  fand,  under  mofs  or  foliage,  on  a  dung¬ 
hill,  near  an  oven,  Sec.  The  outer  covering  of  the  egg 
is  a  thin  compaa  membrane,  and  the  young  ferpent  is 
fplrally  rolled  in  its  albuminous  liquid.  I'lie  vie iparous  Viviparous, 
fpecies  differ  coufiderably,  both  with  refpea  to  their 
periods  of  geltation,  and*  the  number  of  their  ofispring. 

Thus,  vipers  evhich  go  about  three  months  with  young, 
generally  breed  twice  a-year,  and  produce  from  tw  enty 
to  twenty- four,  while  the  blind-worm,  whieh  is  pregnant 
about  a  month,  brings  forth  fometimes  feven,  and  fome¬ 
times  ten  at -a  birth.  When  young  ferpents  are  hatched 
or  produced,  they  are  abandoned  to  the  refourees  of  their 
own  inftina,  and  often  pcrifli  before  they  have  acquired 
fuffieient  experience  to  limn  the  Inarcs  which  are  laid 
for  them  by  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles.  ^  45 

In  regard  to  the  different  Itages  of  grow  th  of  the  dif- Growth, 
ferent fpecies, little  precife  information  feems  to  have  been 
obtained :  and,  though  fome  arrive  at  a  very  large  fize, 
their  dimenfions  have,  no  doubt,  been  much  exaggera- 
ted.  The  young  of  the  viper,  at  the  moment  of  partu-  Size, 
rition,  meafures  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  ;  and  tw'O 
or  three  y^ears  elapfe  before  they  are  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  their  kind.  Adanfon  however  concludes,  from 
ocular  obfervation,  that  the  largeft  ferpent  in  Senegal 
may  meafure  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Leguat  affures 
us,  that  he  faw  one  in  Java,  that  Avas  fifty  feet  long. 

Carli  aflerts,  that  they  groAV  to  upw^ards  of  forty  feet. 

Mr  Wentworth,  a  gentleman  Avbo  had  large  coneerns  in 
the  Berbices,  informs  us,  that  he  one  day  lent  out  a  fol- 
dier,  Avith  an  Indian,  to  kill  Avild  fowl  for  the  tabic  ;  and 
they  accordingly  Avent  fome  miles  from  the  fort.  In 
purfuing  their  game,  the  Indian,  Avho  generally  marched 
before,  beginning  to  tire,  went  to  reft  himfelf  on  the 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  ;  but,  Avhen 
he  Avas  juft  going  to  fit  doAvn,  the  huge  monfter  began 
to  move,  and  the  poor  favage,  perceiving  that  he  had 
approached  a  Boa,  dropped  doAvn  in  an  agony.  The 
foldier  perceiving  what  bad  happened,  levelled  at  the 
ferpent’s  head,  and  by  a  lucky  aim  ftiot  it  dead.  He 
continued  his  fire,  hoAvever,  until  he  Avas  affured  that  the 
animal  Avas  killed  ;  and  then  going  up  to  refeue  his  com¬ 
panion,  he  found  him  killed  by  the  fright.  The  animal 
AV^as  brought  to  the  fort,  and  Avas  found  to  meafure 
thirty-fix  feet.  IVIr  W.  caufed  the  fkin  to  be  ftufttd, 
and  fent  it  as  a  prefent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  We 
are  told,  that  Avhen  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  an  enormous  ferpent 
difputcd  liis  paffage  aerofs  the  riA’^er.  If  Ave  ean  give 
credit  to  Pliny,  this  reptile  Avas  i  20  feet  long,  and  had 
deftroyed  many  of  the  foldiers,  Avhen  it  w^as  overcome 
in  turn  by  the  battering  engines.  Its  fpoils  ay  ere  carried 
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Phyiiology  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation  for  his 
of  Serpents,  fuccefs.  The  flvin  was  preferved  for  years  after  In  the 
*  capitol,  w’here  Pliny  fays  that  he  faw  It. 

In  regard  to  voice,  fome  ferpents  are  apparently 
filent,  and  others  have  a  peculiar  cry  5  but  hlfling 
is  the  found  which  they  moft  commonly  utter,  either 
as  a  call  to  their  kind,  or  a  threat  to  their  enemies. 
In  countries  where  they  abound,  they  are  generally  fi¬ 
lent  in  the  middle  of  the  day  5  but,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  they  iflue  from  their  retreats  with  continued 
hidings. 

The  mafles  of  food  which  ferpents  are  enabled  to 
fwallow,  would  appear  quite  miraculous,  did  ^ve  not  re¬ 
ded  on  the  lax  ftrudure  of  their  jaws,  their  power  of 
crufliing  their  vidiins,  and  the  vifeid  humour,  or  faliva, 
■which  lubricates  the  crude  morfel  in  its  palfage  down  an 
extenfile  oefophagus.  In  fpite  of  all  thefe  circumftances, 
the  quantity  of. aliment  is  fometimes  fo  voluminous,  that 
it  flicks  in  the  gullet,  when  only  partly  immerfed  in  the 
ftomach,  and  the  animal  lies  flretched  and  nearly  mo- 
tionlefs,  in  its  retreat,  till  the  fwallo^ved  portion  be  di- 
gefled,  and  the  extruded  half  introduced,  to  undergo  the 
Cap^llity  fame  procefs.  But,  though  ferpents  thus  occalionally 
)f  abfti-  gorge  themfelves  with  food,  as  their  blood  is  colder  than 
that  of  moft  other  terreflrlal  animals,  and  circulates 
flowly,  their  powers  of  digeliion  are  feeble  and  tardy, 
fo  that  they  can  endure  weeks,  and  even  months  of  ab- 
fllnence.  Nay,  fo  tenacious  are  they  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  they  exill  and  grow  in  mephitic  marfhes, 
continue  to  breathe,  for  a  confidcrable  time,  in  the  ex- 
haufted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  frequently  exhibit 
fymptoms  of  life  after  one  part  of  the  body  has  been 
fevered  from  the  other.  Vipers  are  often  kept  in  boxes, 
for  fix  or  eight  months,  without  any  food  whatever  j  and 
there  are  little  ferpents  fometimes  fent  to  Europe  from 
Cairo,  w^hich  live  for  feveral  years  in  glaffes,  and  never 
eat  at  all. 

The  natural  term  of  the  exiflence  of  ferpents,  is  not 
accurately  known  j  but  it  has  been  conje6lured,  that 
fome  of  the  larger  kinds  may  complete  a  century.  The 
firft  failure  of  their  llrength  is  the  almofl  immediate 
forerunner  of  their  diflblution  5  for,  when  deprived  of 
the  requifite  elaftielty  of  frame  to  fpring  on  their  prey, 
and  of  the  requihte  force  to  combat  their  enemies,  they 
llirink  into  their  recelfes,  and  die  of  hunger,  or  are  eafily 
devoured  by  the  ichneumon,  ftork,  and  other  powerful 
aflailants. 

Ill  the  more  northerly  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  the  ferpent  tribes,  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
fall  into  a  ftate  of  torpor,  more  or  lefs  profound, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  intenfity  of  the 
cold ;  and  in  this  condition  they  remain,  nearly  life- 
lefs,  till  the  approach  of  fpring  reanimates  their  ftif- 
fened  frame. 
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Soon  after  its  refufeitation,  the  ferpent  works  Itfelf 
out  of  its  old  epidermis,  by  rubbing  itfelf  againft  the 
ground,  or  by  ivedging  Itfelf  between  any  two  fubftan- 
ces  that  are  fufficlently  clofe  to  each  other.  The  exu- 
viaj  come  off  entire,  being  loofened  firft  about  the 
head  5  ^  and  arc  ahvays  found  turned  Infide  out.  It  is 
fome  time  before  the  fcales  acquire  a  fuffieient  degree 
of  hardnefs  to  defend  the  animal  agalnfl:  external  in¬ 
jury  5  and,  during  this  interval,  it  generally  confines  it¬ 
felf  to  its  retreat. 


Generic  and  Specific  Hxpfition  of  ihe  Order ^ 

Gen.  I.  Crotalus.  Rattle-Snake, 

Scuta  on  the  abdomen,  feuta  and  fquamae  beneath  the 

tail,  rattle  terminating  the  tail. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  Inhabit  America,  where 
they  prey  on  the  fmallcr  birds,  lizards,  and  infers. 
They  are  furnifhed  with  polfonous  fangs,  and  have  a 
broad  head,  covered  with  large  fcales.  Their  fnout  is 
obtufely  rounded. 

Banded  Rattlesnake^  Common  Rattle-Snake,  or  Boi- 
quira, — ^The  charadlers  arc,  167  abdominal,  and  23  fub- 
caudal  feuta.  The  ordinary  length  of  this  fpecies  is 
from  three  to  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  greateil  thick- 
nefs  that  of  a  man’s  arm.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a 
yellowifh  brown,  marked  with  crofs  and  irregular  bands 
of  a  deeper  fliade,  and  two  or  three  longitudinal  ffripes 
from  the  head  down  the  neck  j  the  under  parts  are  of 
a  dingy  brown,  wdth  many  dulky  variegations  and  frec¬ 
kles.  The  mouth  is  capable  of  great  diftenfion.  The 
tongue  is  black,  (lender,  bipartite,  and  Inclofed  in  a  kind 
of  (heath,  from  which  the  fnake  darts  forth  the  double 
point,  and  vibrates  it  with  great  velocity.  The  rattle- 
fnake  is  viviparous,  producing  in  June  about  t^velve 
young,  -which,  by  September,  acquire  the  length  of 
about  twelve  inches.  Thefe,  it  is  faid  to  preferve  from 
danger,  like  the  viper  in  Europe,  by  receiving  them  in¬ 
to  its  mouth,  and  fwallo-^ving  them.  In  confirmation  of 
this  affertion,  we  (hall  quote  the  words  of  M.  de  Beau- 
vois,  who,  during  his  refidence  in  America,  bellowed 
particular  attention  on  the  hiftory  of  amphibious  rep¬ 
tiles. 

“  Among  the  information  which  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  in  my  travels  with  refpefl  to  ferpents  in  general, 
there  w^as  one  point  which  greatly  excited  my  curlofity.. 
Several  perfons,  and  one  among  the  red  to  whom  I  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  civilities  and  marks  of  frlendlhlp, 
which  will  for  ever  red  engraven  on  my  heart,  had  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  female  rattle-fnake  concealed  its 
young  ones  in  its  body  5  that  when  they  were  alarmed 
by  any  noife,  or  by  the  approach  of  man,  they  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  body  of  their  mother,  into  -which  they  en¬ 
tered  by  her  mouth.  This  fa6l  had  been  already  afeer- 
talned  with  refpedl  to  the  viper  of  Europe  j  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  unfavourable  and  repulfive  difpolitions 
infpired  by  this  kind  of  reptile,  and  in  order  to  render 
it  dill  more  hideous,  an  abfurd  interpretation  was  given 
to  this  fa6l.  It  was  pretended,  that  this  ferpent  eats 
its  little  ones  after  having  given  them  birth.  Curious 
to  verify  this  fa6l  related  of  the  boiquira,  I  ^vas  condant- 
ly  occupied  with  this  idea,  and  began  to  defpair  of  ever 
making  the  obfervation,  ^vhen,  at  a  moment  in  which 
I  thought  the  lead  of  it,  accident  furnidied  me  the 
means.  Having  fallen  fick  among  the  Indians,  I  found 
myfelf  obliged  to  remain  a  few  days  with  one  of  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pine-log.  During  my  conva^- 
lefcence,  I  took  a  walk  every  morning,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  one  day  when  I  was  following  a  pretty 
broad  path,  I  perceived,  at  a  didanee,  a  ferpent  lying 
acrofs  the  road  in  the  fun.  I  had  a  dick  in  my  hand, 
and  drew  near  to  kill  it ;  but  what  was  my  (urprife, 
when,  in  the  moment  tliat  I  was  about  to  give  the  blo^v,, 
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Crotalns.  tlie  reptile  perceived  me,  coiled  up  Itfelf,  and  opened 
its  large  inf/iitli,  into  which  five  ferpents,  which  I  had 
not  till  then  obferved,  becaufe  they  %vere  lying  along 
its  body,*'runicd  into  the  gulf  which  I  had  -Conceived 

opened  for  myfelf.  I  retired  to  one  fide,  and  hid  my-  •  i  •  i 

felf  behind  a  tree.  The  reptile  had  crawled  a  few  paces,  afterivards,  in  about  two  hours,  and  the  third,  which 

but  hearing  no  further  noife,  and  not  perceiving  me,  wasbittenabouthalf  anhourafterw^ards,ihowed  tlieyi- 

ftretched  ith-lf  out  afrefli.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fible  effcas  of  the  poifon  in  three  hours,  and  likewife 
young  ones  came  out  again.  Satis  tied  with  this  obferva-  died.  Other  expriments  were  inilituted  ;  and  lailly, 
tion,l  advanced  anew  towards  the  animal,  with  intention  in  order  to  try  it  the  fnake  eould  poifon  itfelf,  it  ^vas 
to  kill  it  and  examine  the  interior  of  its  ilomach  :  but  provoked  to  bite  a  part  of  its  own  body,  and  a^ually 
it  did  not  permit  me  to  approach  fo  near  as  it  did  the  expired  in  lefs  than  twelve  minutes.  Our  limits  will 
^  fil'd:  time,  the  young  ones  entered  Avith  dill  greater  pre-  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  various  other  indanees  of 
cipitation  into  their  retreat,  and  the  boiquira  ded  into  the  almod  indantaneous  effccls  of  this  poifon,  Avhieh  is 
the  grafs.  My  fatisfadlion  and  adonidiment  were  fo  mod  to  be  dreaded  in  hot  Aveather,  and  when  the  animal 
o-reat,  that  I  did  not  think  of  folloAving  it.”  is  much  irritated.  The  rattle-fnake,  hoAvever,  is  rather 

^  The  rattle  eondds  of  a  number  of  pieces,  inferted  In-  afraid  of  man,  and  Avill  not  venture  to  attack  him  un¬ 
to  each  other,  all  alike  in  diape  and  dze,  holloAV,  and  lefs  provoked.  It  moA^es  dowly,  for  the  mod  part  with 

of  a  thin,  eladic,  brittle  fubdance,  dmilar  to  the  exte-  its  head  on  the  ground,  but  if  alarmed,  it  throAvs  its 
rior  part  of  the  feuta.  Their  form  is  nearly  that  of  an  body  into  a  circle,  coiling  itfelf,  Avith  the  head  ere£t  in 
inverted  quadrilateral  pyramid,  Avlth  the^orners  round-  the  centre,  and  Avith  its  eyes  darning  in  a  terridc  man¬ 
ed  off.  The  drd  piece,  or  that  neared  the  body,  may  ner.  In  eafes  of  dight  bites,  the  Indians  ufually  luek 

be  eonddered  as  a  kind  of  cafe,  which  contains  the  three  the  wound.  They  have  likeAvife  recourfe  to  the  juices 

lad  vertebrse  of  the  tail,  on  Avhich  it  appeal's  to  be  of  various  herbs,  and  to  the  root  of  ;  but 

moulded,  and  has  three  convex,  circular  elevations  cor-  thefe  applications  produce  little  effe£I,  Avithout  fcaridca- 
refpondlng  Avith  them  5  the  two  lad  of  thefe  elevations  tion  and  ligatures.  According  to  Dr  Barton,  the  rude  and 
are  dtted  tnto  the  two  drd  of  the  next  piece  j  fo  that  of  dmple  practice  of  the  Avedern  fettlers,  is,  drd,  to  throAV 
every  piece  except  the  lad,  the  drd  only  of  the  cleva-  a  tight  ligature  above  the  part  Into  Avhich  the  poifon 
lions  is  expofed  to  view,  the  Iavo  others  being  inclofed  has  been  introduced,  at  lead  as  often  as  the  circum- 
in  thofe  of  the  folio Aving,  in  Avhich  they  have  room  to  dances  of  the  cafe  admit  of  fuch  an  application,  i  he 
play  from  dde  to  dde.  Thefe  feveral  pieces  have  no  Avound  is  next  fcarlded,  and  a  mixture  of  fait  and  gun- 
mufcles,  nerves,  nor  ligaments,  nor  are  they  conne6led,  poAvder,  or  either  of  thefe  articles,  feparately,  laid  ori 
either  with  each  other,  or.Avith  the  body  of  the  ferpent  the  part.  Over  the  Ayhole  is  put  a  piece  of  the  baik  of 
any  otherAvIfe  than  by  the  mode  of  infertion  already  de-  juglans  alba,  or  Avhite  Avalnut-tree,  which  a6ls  as  a 
feribed.  Thus  they  derive  no  nourifhraent  from  the  blider.  At  the  fame  time,  a  deco^^ion  or  infudon  01 
animal,  and  are  merely  an  appendage  AvhIch  can  have  one  or  more  dimulant  vegetables,  Avith  large  qu^tities 
no  other  motion  than  Avhat  is  communicated  to  it  by  of  milk,  are  adminidered  internally  :  the  doclor  is, 
that  of  the  tall.  Thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Avhich  the  rat-  neverthelefs,  of  opinion,  that  the  beneficial  effcas  of 
tie  confids,  appear  to  have  been  feparately  formed,  this  mode  of  treatment  are  chiefly  to  be  aferibed  to  tne 
Dr  Van  Meurs  imagines  them  to  be  no  other  than  the  external  applications.  If  the  fang  has  penetrated  a  vein 
old  epidermis  of  the  tail,  Avhieh,  when  its  nouridiment  is  or  artery,  or  attacked  the  region  of  the  throat,^  the  bite 
intercepted  by  the  new  flein  formed  beneath  it,  groAA's  commonly  proves  fatal,  and  the  patient  expires  in 
hard  and  brittle.  Henee,  he  fuppofes,  that  whenever  ful  agony.  “  Where  a  rattle-fnake,  (fays  Catefbyj, 
this  part  acquires  a  new  Ikin,  a  ncAV  piece  of  the  rattle  Avith  full  force,  penetrates  Avith  his  deadly  fangs,  and 
is  added  to  the  former,  Avhich  Is  thus  detached  from  the  pricks  a  vein,  or  artery,  inevitable  death  enfues  *,  and 
vertebra,  and  flmved  farther  from  the  tail.  The  num-  that,  as  I  have  often  feen,  in  lefs  than  two  minutes, 
ber  of  thefe  pieces,  however,  affords  no  certain  criterion  The  Indians,  (he  continues),  knoAV  their  deftiny  the 
of  the  animal’s  age,  beeaufe  thofe  Arhich  are  nioft  re-  minute  they  are  bit  ;  and,  Avhcii  they  perceive  it 
mote  from  the  tail,  become  fo  dry  and  brittle,  that  they  tal,  apply  no  remedy,  concluding  all  efforts  in  vain.” 

are  very  liable  to  be  broken  off  and  loft.  Dr  Barton,  howcA^er,  inclines  to  think,  that  this  afler- 

The  tAvo  principal  fangs  are  placed  Avithout  the  jaAVs,  tion  Ihoiild  be  received  Avith  cdnfiderable  limitation,  and 
on  a  feparate  bone,  and  the  fmaller  ones  attached  to  that  the  application  of  ligatures,  &e.  even  in  cafes  ap- 
mufcles  and  tendons.  Thefe  fangs  may  be  couched,  or  parcntly  the  moft  defperatc,  ftumld  not  be  negleacd. 
ralftd,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal,  and  are  furniflied  According  to  Clavigero,  the  moft  effeaual  method  is 
Avith  an  opening  near  the  root,  and  a  flit  toAvards  the  thought  to  be,  the  holding  of  the  Avounded  partfome  time 
point,  fo  that  on  prefling  gently  AvIth  the  finger  on  the  in  the  earth.  But  if  the  poifon  be  once  received  into 
fide  of  the  gum,  the  poifon,  Avhieh  is  yelloAvifli,  Is  per-  the  general  mafs  of  the  blood,  it  is  almoft  needlcfs  to 
ceived  to  iffue  from  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  through  the  have  recourfe  to  medicines.  A  eonfiderable  degree  of 
flit.  The  veficle  Avhich  contains  the  poifon,  is  external-  naufea  is  ufually  the  firft  alarming  fymptom  j  the  pulfe 
ly  of  a  triangular  form,  and  of  a  tendinous  texture  j  becomes  full,  ftrong,  and  greatly  agitated  ^  the  whole 
internally,  it  is  cellular  ;  and  Its  interior  part  termi-  body  fAvells  ;  the  eyes  are  fuffufed  Avith  blood  j  a  he- 

nates  in  a  fmall  du6l,  communicating  Avith  the  faeeulus  morrhage  frequently  proceeds  from  the  eyes,  nofe,  and 

which  covers  the  perforated  teeth.  It  is  furnifhed  Avith  ears  *,  large  quantities  of  blood  are  fometimes  thrown  out 
a  conftridtor  mufele,  for  the  purpofe  of  expreffing  its  on  the  furfaee  of  the  boay,  in  the  form  of  fweat  j  the 

•r(U)teuts.  The  virulence  of  the  latter  may  be  inferred  teeth  vacillate  in  their  fockets  ^  and  the  pains  and  groans 


from  various  experiments  reported  In  the  Pliilofophical  Crotalus. 
Tranfa£lions,  and  other  publications.  A  rattle-fnake  of ' 
about  four  feet  long,  being  faftened  to  a  ftake,  bit  three 
dogs,  the  firft  of  Avliich  died  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  ;  the  fecond,  Avhich  Avas  bitten  a  ihort  time 
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Crotalm.  of  the  unhappy  fufferer  too  plainly  indicate,  that  the  mo- 
ment  of  diflolution  is  near  at  hand. 

The  following  remarkable  cafe  is  related  by  Mr 
Hedor  St  John.  A  farmer  was  one  day  mowing  with 
his  negroes,  when  he  accidentally  trod  on  a  rattle-fnakc, 
which  immediately  turned  on  him,  and  bit  his  boot.  At 
night,  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  vvas  attacked  with  fick- 
nefs,  his  body  fvvelled,  and  before  a  phyfician  could  be 
called  in,  he  died.  All  his  neighbours  were  furprifed 
at  his  fudden  death  *,  but  the  body  was  interred  without 
examination.  A  few  days  after  one  of  the  fons  put  on 
the  father’s  boots,  and,  at  rdght,  when  he  pulled  them 
off,  he  was  feized  with  the  fame  fymptoms,  and  died  on 
the  following  morning.  The  phyfician  arrived,  and, 
unable  to  divine  the  caufe  of  fo  lingular  a  diforder,  fe- 
rioufly  pronounced  both  the  father  and  fon  to  have  been 
bewitched.  At  the  fale  of  the  effefls  a  jjeighbour 
purchafed  the  boots,  and  on  putting  them  on,  experien¬ 
ced  the  like  dreadful  fymptoms  with  the  father  and  fon. 
A  Ikllful  phyfician,  however,  being  fent  for,  who  bad 
heard  of  the  foregoing  accidents,  fufpe£led  the  caufe, 
and  by  applying  proper  remedies,  recovered  the  patient. 
The  fatal  boots  were  now  carefully  examined,  and  the 
two  fangs  of  the  fnake  were  difeovered  to  have  been  left 
In  the  leather,  with  the  poifon-bladders  adhering  to  them. 
They  had  penetrated  entirely  through,  and  both  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  fon  had  imperceptibly  fcratched  themfelves  with 
their  point  in  pulling  off  the  boots. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr  Barton,  that  a  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia  had  a  large  rattle-fnake  brought  to  him 
alive,  which  he  fo  managed  by  a  firing,  that  he  could 
eafily  lead  it  into,  or  out  of  a  clofe  cage.  On  the  firfl 
day,  he  fuffered  this  fnake  to  bite  a  cliicken,  which  had 
fceen  allured  to  the  mouth  of  the  cage  by  crumbs  of 
bread.  In  a  few  hours,  the  bird  mortified,  and  died. 
On  the  fecond  day,  another  chicken  was  bitten  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  furvived  the  injury  much  longer  than 
the  firfl.  On  the  third  day,  the  experiment  was  made 
on  a  third  chicken,  which  fwelled  much,  but,  neverthc- 
lef?,  recovered.  On  the  fourth  day  feveral  chickens 
^vere  fuffered  to  be  bitten,  without  receiving  any  injury. 
Tliefe  fimple  experiments  enable  us  to  affign  a  reafon, 
^vhy  perfons  who  have  actually  been  bitten  by  the  rat¬ 
tle-fnake,  have  fometimes  experienced  very  inconfider- 
able,  or  no  bad  confequences  from  the  wound  ;  they 
fliew  in  what  manner  many  vegetables  have  acquired  a 
reputation  for  curing  the  bites  of  ferpents,  without  our 
being  obliged  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  thofe  from 
whom  our  information  is  derived  *,  and  lallly,  they  teach 
us  the  phyfiological  fa6l,  that  the  poifon  of. this  reptile 
is  fecreted  very  flowly. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  M.  Gauthier,  that  the  poifon 
flaiiis  linen  with  a  green  hue,  which  is  deeper  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  linen  has  been  impregnated  with  lixivium. 

The  pretended  fafeinating  power  of  the  rattle-fnake 
is  now  generally  diferedited  *,  and  Dr  Barton,  profeflbr 
of  natural  hiflory  in  the  univerfity  of  Pennfylvania,  re¬ 
duces  the  whole  to  the  fluttering  of  old  bir.ds  in  defence 
of  their  young,  and  too  near  an  approach  to  the  formi¬ 
dable  enemy.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  can  trace  no  allufion  to  the  alleged  faf- 
cinating  faculty,  in  the  ancient  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  •,  that  he  doubts  if  it  is  credited  by  the  American 
Indians;  that  Linneeus  was  extremely  credulous ;  that 
the  enchanting  power .  of  the  rattle-fnake  is  queftioned 
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by  fome  eminent  European  naturalifls;  that  the  breath 
of  this  reptile  is  not  remarkably  infedlious  or  peflifer- 
ous ;  that  it  often  fails  in  catching  birds ;  that  the  latter, 
and  fquirrels,  are  not  its  principal  food  ;  and  that  it  is 
even  devoured  by  fome  of  the  larger  kinds  of  birds. 

Mr  Pcale,  an  intelligent  and  zealous  naturalifl,  kept 
a  rattle-fnake  alive  for  five  years  and  a  half.  ‘‘  Curious 
to  enquire,  (fays  M.  Beauvois),  how  this  animal  feizes 
his  prey,  he  (Mr  Peale)  has  confined  feveral  birds  in 
the  fame  cage  with  him,  and  the  hungry  reptile  has 
made  many  attempts  to  lake  hold  of  the  bird.  This  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  repeated  many  times,  and  every  time 
with  the  fame  effedl.  I  have  feen,  rayfelf,  one  of  thefe 
birds  in  the  cage ;  but  whether  the  reptile  was  not 
hungry,  or  was  fenfiblc  of  its  want  of  power,  it  remain¬ 
ed  perfe£lly  tranquil,  while  the  bird  was  perfefliy  at 
eafe.  It  gave  no  indication  which  could  make  it  be 
believed  that  it  was  either  enchanted  or  affrighted;  and 
the  air  did  not  appear  different,  if  wc  might  judge  from 
its  behaviour  from  that  which  is  found  in  an  ordinary 
clofe  cage.  The  bird  remained  two  days  in  the  fame 
lituation,  without  the  lead  attention  paid  to  it  by  the 
reptile,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  ate  a  dead  one  which  was 
prefented  to  him. 

“  Another  living  bird  was  put  into  tlie  cage  with 
the  ferpent  :  far  from  being  alarmed,  it  amufed  ilfelf 
with  pecking  in  the  bottom,  and  picking  up  a  few  grains 
w'hlch  it  found  there:  often  changing  place  in  its  ac- 
^cuftomed  manner,  and  even  refting  itlelf  on  the  back  of 
the  boiquira,  which  made  no  extraordinary  movements. 
This  experiment  was  made  feveral  times. 

“  Mr  Peale,  his  children,  and  myfelf,  have  often 
examined  the  reptile.  We  never  perceived  it  to  fend 
out  the  flightell  fuffocating  odour.  It  is  in  vain  to  ob- 
je£l,  that  the  living  birds  thus  given  it  were  not  of  the 
kind  fitted  for  its  nourifhment ;  for  it  has  eaten  the  fame 
birds,  when  prefented  to  it  dead,  and  it  Is  not  ufelefs  to 
remark,  that  It  never  refufed  one  of  them.” 

Catefby  mentions  an  individual  of  this  fpecies,  which 
was  about  eight  feet  long,  and  weighed  from  eight  to 
nine  pounds.  It  was  feen  gliding  into  a  gentleman’s 
houfc,  and  terrified  all  the  domeftic  animals. 

Mr  St  John,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  once  fa^V 
a  tamed  rattle-fnake,  as  gentle  as  it  is  poffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  reptile  to  be.  It  went  to  the  water,  and  fwam 
wherever  it  pleafed  ;  and  when  the  boys  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed  called  it  back,  their  fummons  was  readily  obey¬ 
ed.  They  often  ftroked  it  with  a  foft  brulh :  and  this 
fri6lion  feemed  to  caufe  the  molt  pleafing  fenfations  ; 
for  it  would  turn  on  its  back  to  enjoy  it,  as  a  cat  does 
before  the  fire.  We  need  fcarcely  add,  that  it  had  been 
deprived  of  its  fangs. 

Rattle-fnakes  abomid  in  America,  from  Brazil  to  near 
Lake  Champlain:  but  they  are  gradually  difappearing 
in  the  more  populous  diftrids.  According  to  Pen¬ 
nant,  tliey  afFed  woods  and  lofty  hills,  efpecially  where 
the  ftrata  are  rocky  or  chalky,  as  at  the  pafs  near  Nia¬ 
gara.  They  particularly  frequent  the  fides  of  rills,  to 
prey  on  fuch  fmall  animals  as  refort  thither  to  quench 
their  thirft.  In  fummer,  they  are  generally  found  In 
pairs  ;  in  winter,  they  colle6l  in  multitudes,  and  retire 
under  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  froff.  Tempted  by 
the  warmth  of  a  fpring  day,  they  often  creep  out,  weak 
and  languid.  A  perfon  has  feen  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  them,  and  killed  with  a  rod  between  fixty 
U  and 
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Crotaliis.  feventy,  till,  overpowered  with  the  ftench,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire.  They  are  moft  eafily  difpatched  by 
a  blow  with  a  flick  on  the  fpine. 

The  American  Indians  often  regale  on  the  rattle- 
fnake.  When  they  find  it  afleep,  they  put  a  fmall 
forked  flick  over  its  neck,  wdiich  they  keep  immove- 
ably  fixed  to  the  ground,  giving  the  fnake  a  piece  of 
leather  to  bite  ;  and  this  they  pull  back  feveral  times 
with  great  force,  until  they  perceive  that  the  poifon 
fangs  are  torn  out.  They  then  cut  off  the  head,  fkin 
the  body,  and  cook  it,  as  we  do  eels.  The  flefh  is  faid 
to  be  white  and  excellent.  Hogs  alfo  fometimes  de¬ 
vour  the  rattle-fnake  j  but  horfes,  dogs,  and  mofl  other 
animals,  regard  it  with  antipathy  and  horror. 

Striped  Rattle-fnahe^  or  White  Rattle-fnahe, — 172  ab¬ 
dominal,  and  21  fubcaudal  feuta.  From  a  foot  ard  a 
half,  to  four  feet  and  a  half  long.  Diflinguiflied  from 
the  preceding  by  a  pattern  of  pale  yellow  flreaks,  form¬ 
ing  a  feries  of  large  rhombs,  or  lozenges,  down  the 
back.  Has  often  been  confounded  with  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  fame  general  afpe6l,  conflitution,  and 
habits. 

Wood  Rattle-fnake. — 165  abdominal,  and  30  fubtau- 
dal  feuta.  Of  a  lighter  tinge  than  the  two  preceding, 
and  marked  with  yellowifli  variegations  on  the  back. — 
This  fpecies  has  been  hitherto  very  imperfedly  de- 
feribed  j  and  Seba  erroneoufly  quotes  it  as  a  native  of 
Ceylon. 

Miliary.,  or  Small  Rattle  fnake, — 132  abdominal,  and 
32  fubcaudal  feuta.  Gray,  with  a  triple  row  of  black 
fpots,  and  a  red  fpot  between  each  of  the  dorfal  ones. 
The  fmallefl  of  the  genus  ;  its  ordinary  length  being 
about  eighteen  inches.  From  this  circumflance,  and 
the  faint  found  of  its  rattle,  it  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  larger  fpecies.  It  is  alfo  alleged  that  its  bite  is 
more  a«^ive.  Its  poifon,  according  to  Lebeau,  is  moll 
fuccefsfully  combated  by  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Carolina,  Loulfiana,  and  Florida. 

Black-tailed  Rattle  fnake, —  1 70  abdominal,  and  26 
fubcaudal  feuta.  The  head  grcenlfh-gray,  with  two 
brown  and  oblong  fpots  on  the  hinder  part.  The  body 
of  a  reddllh  gray,  fpeckled  with  brown  points,  and 
crolfed  by  24  lengthened  patches,  or  bands,  brown,  and 
irregular,  and  accompanied,  on  each  fide,  by  two  fpots 
of  a  brighter  colour.  The  back  is  marked  by  a  longi¬ 
tudinal,  fawn-coloured  (Irlpe.  Scales  very  numerous, 
rhomboidal,  and  carinated. — From  three  to  four  feet 
long  \  a  very  venomous  fpecie« ;  dlfcovered  bv  Bofc, 
in  Carolina,  and  deferibed  in  Paudln’s  Natural  Hiflory 
of  Reptiles. 
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Charadlers.  Scuta  on  the  abdomen,  and  under  the  tall  \  but  no  rat¬ 
tle. 

The  boa  tribe  of  ferpents  is  very  numerous,  and  con¬ 
tains  fome  fpecies  which  are  remarkable  for  their  huge 
dimenfions.  Their  head  is  covered,  like  that  of  the 
crotall  ;  but  their  tall  terminates  in  a  point.  Their  Im- 
mc  nfe  fi?e  has  rendered  them  the  obje£ls  of  terror  rather 
than  of  obfervation  to  mankind  ;  while  the  quantity  of 
food  reqnifite  for  their  fuflenance,  has  precluded  their 
multiplication  within  a  limited  range  of  country.  Hence 
a  confiderable  degree  of  confufion  attaches  to  their  hi- 
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ftory  \  and  a  rational  fufpiclon  arlfes,  that,  with  the  pro-  Boa= 
grefs  of  culture  and  population,  fome  of  the  more  for-  ^ 

mldable  forts  have  either  been  exterminated,  or  driven 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  Some  natural  ills  have  alferted, 
that  individuals  belonging  to  this  genus  have  been  found 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouth  of  France  \  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  mlflaken  fome  of  the  larger  forts  of  colu¬ 
ber  for  the  boa,  which  lafl  is  a  native  of  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America.  ' 

Great  ox  ConfriBor  Boa. — 240  abdominal,  and  60  Cofiflri^or. 
fubcaudal  feuta.  The  more  ordinary  difpofition  of  its 
colouring  is  yellowifli  gray  with  a  large,  chefiiut-colour- 
ed,  chain-like  pattern  down  the  back,  and  triangular 
fpots  on  the  fides.  A  confiderable  degree  of  variety, 
however,  is  occafioned  by  the  circumf  ances  of  age,  fex, 
and  climate  *,  and  even  the  number  of  feuta  is  by  no 
means  conllant.  Nature  has  bellowed  on  this  celebrat¬ 
ed  reptile,  uncommon  flrength  and  bc^auty,  but  has 
wifely  withholden  from  it  the  poifonous  properties  of 
fome  of  the  fmaller  fpecies.  It  frequently  attains  to 
twenty,  or  even  thirty  feet  in  length.  Except,  however, 
when  ftimulated  by  the  calls  of  hunger,  it  is  a  fluggifli 
and  harmlcfs  animal,  affedling  inoill  and  fliady  fituations, 
and,  occafionally,  devouring  'large  animals,  which  it 
cruflies  in  its  contorted  folds.  In  the  German  Ephe- 
nierides,  we  have  an  account  of  a  combat  betw^een  one 
of  thefe  huge  ferpents  and  a  buffalo,  by  a  perfon  who 
alfures  us,  that  he  was  himfclf  a  fpe^lator.  The  ferpent 
had  for  fome  time,  been  waiting  near  the  brink  of  a 
pool,  ill  expedlation  of  prey,  w^hen  a  buffalo  w^as  the 
firfl  animal  that  appeared.  Having  darted  on  the  af¬ 
frighted  beafl,  it  inflantly  began  to  w^ap  him  round  in 
its  voluminous  twiflings,  and,  at  every  twifl,  the  bones 
of  the  buffalo  w^ere  heard  to  crack  almofl  as  loud  as  the 
report  of  a  gun.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  quadruped 
flruggled  and  bellowed  ;  its  enormous  enemy  twined  it 
fo  clofely,  that  at  length  all  its  bones  were  crufhed  to 
pieces,  like  thofe  of  a  malefadlor  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  whole  body  reduced  to  one  uniform  mafs.  The  fer¬ 
pent  then  untwined  its  folds,  to  fwallow  its  prey  at  lei- 
fure.  To  prepare  for  this,  and  alfo  to  make  it  flip  dow  n 
more  fmoothly,  it  licked  the  whole  body  over,  and 
fmeared  it  with  a  mucilaginous  matter.  It  then  began 
to  fwallow  it  at  the  end  that  offered  the  Icafl  refi fiance, 
the  throat  dilating  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  degree,  as 
to  admit  a  fubflance  which  w'as  thrice  its  own  thiek- 
nefs. 

In  the  Bombay  Courier,  of  Auguft  31.  I799> 
flatcd.  that  as  a  Malay  prow  anchored  for  the  night, 
clofe  under  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  one  of  the  crew  went 
on  fhore,  in  quefl  of  betel  nut  in  the  woods,  and  on  his 
return,  lay  down  to  fleep,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  on  the 
beach.  In  the  courfe  of  the  night,  he  was  heard  by  his 
comrades,  to  feream  out  for  affiflance.  They  imme¬ 
diately  went  on  fhore  ^  but  an  immenfe  fnake  of  this 
fpeeies  had  already  cruflied  him  to  death.  The  attention 
of  the  monfler  being  entirely  occupied  with  his  prey, 
the  people  \yent  boldly  up  to  it,  cut  off  its  head,  and 
took  both  it  and  the  body  of  the  man  on  board  their 
boat.  The  fnake  had  feized  the  poor  fellow  by  the 
right  wrifl,  where  the  marks  (»f  the  teeth  were  very  di- 
flimR  ;  and  the  mangled  corpfe  bore  evident  figns  of 
being  crufhed.  The  length  of  the  fnake  w^as  about 
thirty  feet,  its  thicknefs  equal  to  that  of  a  moderately 
fized  man  ;  and,  on  extending  its  jaws,  the  gape  was 
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found  wide  enougli  to  admit  a  body  of  the  fize  of  a  man’s 
head. 

The  female  depofits  a  conliderable  number  of  eggs, 
which  feldom  exceed  three  inches  in  their  greateft  dia¬ 
meter,  on  the  fand,  or  under  leaves  expofed  to  the  fun’s 
rays. 

In  l()me  diftrl61s  of  Africa,  the  great  boa  is  regard¬ 
ed  ai  an  object  of  v^eneration,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Mo¬ 
zambique,  is  worftiipped  as  a  god. 

In  a  very  interefting  notice  of  this  fpecies,  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  John  Corfe  Scott,  Efq.  mention  is  made 
of  a  live  individual,  which  was  difcovered  in  a  field, 
near  the  cattle,  by  fome  labourers,  in  the  province  of 
Tipperah  in  Bengal,  This  fnake,  which  meafured 
fifteen  feet  and  three  inches  in  length,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference,  was  ftunned  by  repeated  blows,* 
before  it  could  be  fecured,  and  tied  with  cords  to  a 
long  bamboo.  It  was  pretty  a61ive  after  it  was  untied, 
and  made  frequent  darts  at  any  perfon  coming  near  it. 
On  prefenting  a  long  (lick,  it  repeatedly  feized  and  bit 
it  with  great  fiercenefs.  On  dilfedlion,  the  heart  was 
found  to  be  of  the  fize  of  a  (heep’s,  wdth  the  communi¬ 
cation  open  between  the  two  ventricles.  The  liver  was 
fmall  in  proportion,  being  about  the  fize  of  the  human 
pancreas,  and,  like  it,  divided  into  feveral  lobes.  The 
oef)phagus,  from  the  mouth  to  the  pylorus,  meafured 
nine  feet  three  inches,  and  its  width  was  fufficient  to 
admit  a  man’s  head  with  eafe.  The  head  was  fmall,  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal,  the  eyes  were  dark 
and  heavy,  and  the  noftrils  large  ;  but  there  was  no  per¬ 
ceptible  organ  of  hearing.  From  the  mechanifm  of 
the  jaws,  they  were  capable  of  being  diftended  fo  as 
to  admit  a  fubftance  or  animal  much  thicker  tlian  the 
fnake  itfelf.  This  mechanifm,  and  theabfence  of  grin¬ 
ders,  obvloufiy  prove,  that  the  food  is  fwallowed  entire, 
without  mafticatloii.  In  a  gorged  individual  of  this 
fpecies,  Mr  S.  found  an  entire  guana,  and  in  another, 
a  fawn,  of  a  year  old  5  but  the  bones  of  thefe  quadru¬ 
peds  were  unbroken. 

Spotted  Boa, — 250  abdominal,  and  70  fubcaudal 
feuta.  Cinereous,  with  large,  round,  black  fpots 
on  the  back,  and  fmaller  ones,  with  white  centres, 
on  the  fides,  and  oblong  markings,  interfperfed  wfith 
fmaller  variegations  on  the  abdomen.  Of  a  fize 
fcarcely  inferior  to  the  preceding,  and  of  fimilar  man¬ 
ners.  It  is  a  native  of  feveral  parts  of  South  America, 
and,  like  other  fnakes,  occafionally  eaten  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  , 

Rins^ed  Boa, — 265  abdominal,  and  57  fubcaudal  feu¬ 
ta.  General  call  ferruginous,  with  large  dark  rings 
on  the  back,  and  blackifli  kldney-fhaped  fpots,  with 
white  centres  on  the  fides.  The  nboma  of  feveral 
writers.  Grows  to  a  large  fize,  and  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  treated  with  divine  ho¬ 
nours. 

Canine  or  Green  Boa, — 203  abdominal,  and  77  fub¬ 
caudal  feuta.  Green,  with  crofs,  waving,  and  white 
dorfal  bands.  It  has  its  fpeclfic  name  from  the  form  of 
its  head,  wdiich  refembles  that  of  a  dog.  Though  def- 
titute  of  poifon  fangs,  it  infills  a  fevere  bite,  when  pro¬ 
voked.  It  mcafures  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  leno^th, 
inhabits  South  America,  and  is  celebrated  for 
beautv. 
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native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  omitted  by  Linnaeus. 

White,  with  a  cinereous  tinge  on  the  back,  and  the  bo-  ' 
dy  marked  with  black  lace-like  variegations. 

Garden  Boa, — 290  abdominal,  and  123  Horttdana, 

feuta.  Yellowifii  gray,  with  brown  variegations,  re- 
fembllng  in  form  the  parterres  of  an  old-faihioned  gar¬ 
den,  the  body  foniewhat  comprefled,  awd  the  fides 
marked  with  cuneiform  fpots.  From  twm  to  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  native  of  South  America. 

Fuf dated  Boa, — 233  abdominal,  and  36  fubcaudal 
feuta.  Yellow,  with  dufky  blue  tranfverfe  bands.  The 
body  fomewhat  triangular,  upw^ards  of  five  feet  in 
length,  and  five  inches  in  the  thickert  part.  Native 
of  India,  and  very  poifonous. 

An  individual  of  this  fpecies  -was  fent  to  Dr  Ruflel, 
in  a  very  languid  and  extenuated  fiate.  Being  fet  at 
liberty,  it  remained  for  fome  time  without  moving,  but 
foon  began  to  crawl  fiowly  towards  a  dark  corner.  A 
chicken  being  prefeiited,  it  feemed  not  to  regard  it, 
though  the  bird  fluttered  about  it,  and  even  refled  a 
toe  on  its  head.  The  chicken  was  then  put  on  the 
fnake’s  back,  and  clung  fo  faft  with  its  toes,  that,  when 
attempted  to  be  feparated,  the  fnake  was  dragged  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  without  offering  to  refent  the  infult.  An  hour 
after,  the  chicken  was  again  prefented  j  but  the  fnake 
ftieiving  no  difpofitlon  to  bite,  its  jaws  were  forced  afun- 
der,  and  the  naked  thigh  of  the  chicken  fo  placed,  that 
the  jaws  clofed  on  part  of  it.  The  chicken,  wJien  difen- 
gaged,  fliewed  immediate  fymptoms  of  poifon  :  it  coucli- 
ed,  purged  once  or  twice,  and  was  not  able  to  fland. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  firfl  ten  minutes,  after  feveral  inef- 
fedlual  efforts  to  rife,  it  refled  its  beak  on  the  ground  \ 
and  the  head  was  feized  wfith  paralyfis.  After  15  mi¬ 
nutes,  it  fliewed  a  frequent  difpofition  to  lie  doivn  j  but 
remained  couched  fome  minutes  longer.  In  20  minutes, 
it  lay  down  on  one  fide,  and,  convulfions  fupervening 
foon  after,  it  expired  within  26  minutes. 

Viperine  Boa, — 209  abdominal,  and  19  fubcaudal 
feuta.  Gray,  with  a  black  waving  dorfal  band,  edged 
wfith  white  ;  the  fides  fpotted  with  black.  About  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  including  the  tail,  which  is  only 
one  inch  and  a  half  long.  Native  of  India,  where  its 
bite  is  fald  to  produce  a  flow  wafting  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  As,  however,  it  has  no  fangs,  and  produces  no 
deleterious  effedls  on  brute  animals  :  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
port  feems  to  be  very  quefllonable. 

Lineated  Boa, — 209  abdominal,  and  47  fubcaudal  j. 
feuta.  Blackifti  line,  with  white  dotted,  tranfverfe, 
arched  lines,  and  whltifh  abdomen.  Slender,  native  of 
India,  and  highly  poifonous. 

Annulated  Boa, — About  twm  feet  in  length,  fome- 
what  ferruginous,  with  black  rounded  fpots,  included "  ^ 

in  rings,  on -the  back,  reniform  ocellatcd  fpots  on  the 
fides,  and  waving  duiky  variegations  on  the  abdomen. 

Native  of  South  America,  figured  by  Madame  Merian, 
and  preferved  in  the  Hunterian  Mufeum,  at  Glalgow. 

The  other  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus  are,  eny- 
dris^  ophryas^  regia^  murina^  horatta^  hipnale^  contor^ 
trix^  and  palpehrofa. 


Gen.  3.  Coluber,  Snale  (properly  fo  called). 
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Embroidered  Boa, — A  remarkably  elegant  fpecies, 


Scuta,  or  undivided  plates,  under  the  abdomen  5  Iquamae,  p, 
or  broad  alternate  fcales,  under  the  tall.  The  lat- 
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Coluber.  ter,  altlioagh  alternate,  arc  reckoned' by  pairs  5  but, 
in  many  inltances,  tlie  number  is  ftill  undetermined, 
and  it  fometimes  varies  in  the  fame  fpecies. 

This  tribe  ccnlains  about  200  fpecies,  which  greatly 
differ  from  one  another  in  fize  and  habit.  The  poifon- 
ous  forts,  which  conifitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
are  generally  dillinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  their  large, 
flattifti,  fubcordate  heads,  and  rather  ftiort  bodies  and 
tails ;  whereas  nioft  of  the  harmlefs  fpecies  have  fmall 
heads,  with  longer  bodies  and  tails  in  proportion.  Lau- 
renti  and  Latreille  have  ranged  the  former  under  the 
genus  Vipera,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Coluber ;  but 
Linnaeus,  Daubenton,  La  Cepede,  &c.  include  both 
forts  under  Coluber,  This  family  of  ferpents  is  widely 
diffufed  over  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

Common  Viper, ~\ ^6  abdominal  feuta,  39  fubcaudal 
fcales.  Attains  to  the  length  of  two,  or  even  of  three 
feet.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  a  dingy  yellow, 
deeper  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  back  is 
marked  with  rhomboidal,  as  the  fides  are  with  triangu¬ 
lar,  black  fpols.  Its  black  belly,  the  greater  thlcknefs 
of  the  head,  and  the  more  abrupt  termination  of  the 
tail,  fufficiently  diftinguifti  it  from  the  common  fnake, 
with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded. 

The  viper  arrives  at  maturity  in  fix  or  feven  years, 
and  produces  10  or  12  live,  young  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  or  third.  Mr  White  of  Selborne  killed  and  cut 
up  a  pregnant  female,  and  found  in  the  abdomen  1 5 
young  ones,  about  the  fize  of  full  growm  earth-worms. 
No  fooner  were  they  freed  from  confinement,  than  they 
twifted  and  wriggled  about,  fet  tbcmfelves  up,  and 
gaped  very  wide  when  touched  with  a  ftick,  exhibiting 
manifeft  tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  though  as  yet 
no  fangs  were  vifible,  even  with  the  help  of  glafles. — 
That  Ihe  young,  for  fome  time  after  birth,  retreat, 
when  alarmed,  into  the  mouth  of  the  mother,  feems  to 
be  a  facl  fatisfadlorily  afeertained. 

Vipers  are  capable  of  fupporting  long  abftinence,  feed 
on  reptiles,  worms,  and  young  birds,  and  become  tor¬ 
pid  in  winter.  Their  poifon  rarely  proves  fatal  to  man, 
and  is  moft  fucceh»fully  counteraded  by  olive  oil,  tho¬ 
roughly  rubbed  on  the  wounded  part.  They  are  ufual- 
ly  caught  by  wooden  tongs,  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  as, 
in  that  pofition,  they  cannot  wind  themfelves  up  to  in¬ 
jure  their  enemy.  Their  flefh  was  formerly  in  high 
efteem,  as  a  remedy  for  various  difeafes,  particularly  as 
a  reftorative.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  loft  much 
of  its  ancient  credit,  and  is  rarely  preferibed  by  modern 
pra61itioners. 

The  common  viper  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  being  the 
only  poifunous  animal  in  the  ifland,  frequenting  dry 
and  ftony  diftrl^ls,  and  cfpecially  the  chalky  countries. 
It  abounds  in  fome  of  the  Hebrides,  and  is  called  adder 
by  the  Scots. 

This  fpecies  is  fubjeft  to  feveral  varieties,  which  we 
cannot  ftop  to  enumerate.  The  pf'ejler^  or  black  viper^ 
refembles  the  berus,  in  almoft  every  particular  but  co¬ 
lour  ;  though  Linnaeus,  and  other  eminent  naturalifts, 
rank  it  as  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

American  Black  Viper, — About  the  length  of  the 
preceding,  but  much  thicker,  black,  and  remarkable 
for  the  largenefs  of  its  head,  which  it  diftends,  with  a 
horrid  hifs,  when  irritated.  Its  bite  is  reckoned  asdan- 
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gerous  as  that  of  the  rattlefnake.  It  is  a  native  of  Ca-  Coluber, 
rolina,  chiefly  frequenting  higher  grounds. 

Egyptian  Vijoef, — 118  abdominal  feuta,  and  22fub-^. 
caudal  fcales..  Somewhat  ferruginous,  fpotted  with 
brown  5  whitifli  beneath,  with  a  Ihort  mucronated  tail. 

Rather  fmaller  than  the  common  fpecies.  Imported  in 
confiderable  quantities  to  Venice,  for  the  ufeofthe  apo¬ 
thecaries  in  the  compofition  of  therlaca,  &c.  Native 
of  Egypt,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  afp  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  afeertain  the  true  afp  of 
the  ancients.  ^ 

Charajtun  Viper, — Rufous,  with  the  fnout  acuminated  Charajiu 
above,  and  the  body  marked  with  ftiort,  fubconfluent, 
dufky,  and  tranfverfe  ftreaks.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
common  fpecies,  and  deferibed  by  Charas,  a  celebrated 
anatomift  of  ferpents  in  his  day,  but  who  contended, 
in  oppofition  to  Redi,  that  the  fymptoms  caufed  by  the 
viperiiie  bite,  proceeded  from  what  he  termed  the  enra¬ 
ged  fpirits  of  the  creature,  and  not  from  the  fuppofed 
poifonous  fluid. 

RedPs  Viper, — 152  abdominal  feuta,  and  32  fubcau-  Redi, 
dal  fcales.  Of  an  iron  brown  colour  with  a  quadruple 
tranfverfe  feries  of  ftiort,  fubconfluent,  brown  ftreaks  on 
the  back.  In  other  refpe(fts  nearly  allied  to  the  com¬ 
mon  viper,  but  faid  to  be  more  poifonous.  It  occurs  in 
Auftria  and  Italy,  and  is  the  fort  ’which  Redi  chiefly 
enrployed  in  his  experiments  relative  to  animal  poi¬ 
fon.  .  ^  p 

Afp, — 155  abdominal  feuta,  and  37  fubcaudal  fcales. 
Somewhat  rufous,  with  roundifti,  alternate,  dufky  fpots 
on  the  back,  and  fubconfluent  ones  near  the-  tail.  A- 
bout  three  feet  long,  the  head  rather  large,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  fmall  carinated  fcales.  Native  of  France,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  northern  provinces  of  that  country.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  this  be  the  genuine  coluber  ajpis 
(Lin.)  j  and  ft  ill  more  fo  if  it  be  the  afp  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  ^  80 

Greek  Viper,— i  abdominal  feuta,  and  46  Lebetimn* 

dal  fcales.  Gray,  with  a  fourfold  feries  of  tranfverfe 
fpots,  thofe  on  the  middle  yellowifti,  and  thofe  on  the 
fides  dufky.  Nearly  a  cubit  in  length,  yery  thick  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  and  the  head  large  and  deprefled. 

Inhabits  Greece  and  the  Grecian  iflands.  According 
to  Forfkal,  its  bite  proves  fatal  by  inducing  infuperable 
fleep.  8^ 

Cerajles^  or  Horned  Viper.— 1  abdominal  plates, 
and  25  fubcaudal  fcales.  Pale  yellowifti,  or  reddifh 
brown,  with  a  few  round,  diftant,  or  oblong  fpots,  of 
a  deeper  tinge,  fcattered  along  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  belly  of  a  pale  leaden  hue.  The  two 
curved  procelTes,  fituated  above  the  eyes,  give  the  ani¬ 
mal  a  more  than  ordinary  appearance  of  malignity.  Its 
length  varies  from  about  15  inches  to  two  feet.  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  efpecially  affedling  dry 
places,  and  fandy  deferts,  and  infliding  a  dangerous 
wound  on  thofe  who  happen  to  approach  it.  82 

Horn-nofe  Snake. —  1 27  abdominal  plates,  3  2  fubcau-  Najicornih 
dal  fcales.  Olive  brown,  with  blackifh  variegations,  a 
row  of  pale  dorfal  fpots,  furrounded  by  black,  and  a 
waving  pale  band  on  the  lidcs.  This  fierce  and  forbid¬ 
ding  fpecies,  which  has  its  denomination  from  two  large 
and  pointed  procelTes  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  is  fuppofed 
to  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  ^  83 

Megacra^  or  Spear  ^headed  Snake, ^22^  abdominal  rtf. 

plates, 
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Coluber,  plates,  and  68  fubcaudal  fcales. 

variegations,  flat  cordate  head,  and  a  large  orifice  on 
each  fide,  between  the  eyes  and  noflrils.  Native  of 
Martinico,  whence  it  is  frequently  called  yellow  Marti- 
nico  fnake*  Meafures,  wdien  full  grown,  five  or  fix 
feet,  has  very  large  fangs,  and  iiifli6ls  a  dangerous 
wound. 

Spe&acle  Snakcy  ox  Cobra  de  Capello, — 193  abdominal 
plates,  60  fubcaudal  fcales.  “  Its  general  length  (fays 
Dr  Shaw),  feems  to  be  three  or  four  feet,  and  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  body  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  :  the 
head  is  rather  fmall  than  large,  and  is  covered  on  the 
fore  part  with  large  fmooth  fcales  ^  refembling,  in  this 
refpe^l,  the  majority  of  innoxious  ferpents :  the  back 
part,  fides,  and  neck,  with  finaller  ovate  fcales ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  animal,  on  the  upper  parts,  with 
fmall,  diflindl,  oval  fcales,  not  ill  refembling  the  gene¬ 
ral  form  of  a  grain  of  rice.  At  a  fmall  diftance  beyond 
the  head  is  a  lateral  fwelling  or  dilatation  of  the  Ikin, 
which  is  continued  to  the  diftance  of  about  four  inches 
downwards,  where  the  outline  gradually  finks,  into  the 
cylindric  form  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  This  part  isex- 
tenfile  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal  ^  and,  when  view¬ 
ed  from  above,  wliile  in  its  nioft  extended  ftate,  is  of  a 
foinewhat  cordated  form,  or  wider  at  the  upper  than 
at  the  lower  part :  it  is  marked  above  by  a  very  large 
and  confpicuous  patch  or  fpot,  greatly  refembling  the 
figure  of  a  pair  of  fpe£tacles  ;  the  mark  itfelf  being 
white,  with  black  edges,  and  the  middle' of  each  of  the 
rounded  parts  black.  This  mark  is  more  or  lefs  diftin^l 
in  different  individuals,  and  alfo  varies  oceafionally  in 
fize  and  form,  and  in  fome  is  even  altogether  wanting. 
The  ufual  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  pale  ferruginous 
brown  above,  the  under  parts  being  of  a  bluifli  white, 
fometimes  (lightly  tinged  wdth  pale  brown  or  yellow  : 
the  tail,  which  is  of  a  moderate  length,  tapers  gra¬ 
dually,  and  terminates  in  a  (lender  (harp-pointed  extre- 
jmity. 

“  This  formidable  reptile  has  obtained  its  Portuguefe 
title  of  cobra  de  capeilo^  or  hooded  fnake^  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  which  it  prefents  when  viewed  in  front  in  an, 
irritated  (late,  or  when  prepared  to  bite  j  at  which  time 
it  bends  the  head  rather  downwards,  and  feems  hooded, . 
as  it  were,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  expanded  (kin  of 
the  neck.  In  India  it  is  everywhere  exhibited  publicly 
as  a  (how,  and  is,  of  courfe,  more  univerfally  known  in 
that  country  than  almoft  any  other  of  the  race  of  rep¬ 
tiles.  It  is  carried  about  in  a  covered  bafltet,  and  fo 
managed  by  its  proprietors  as  to  affume,  when  exhibit¬ 
ed,  a  kind  of  dancing  motion  ;  raifing  itfelf  up  on  its 
lower  part,  and  alternately  moving  its  head  and  body 
from  fide  to  fide  for  fome  minutes,  to  tlie  found  of  fome 
mufical  inftrument  "which  is  played  during  the  time. 
The  Indian  jugglers,  who  thus  exhibit  the  animal,  firft 
deprive  it  of  its  fangs,  by  which  means  they  are  fecured 
from  the  danger  of  its  bite.” 

The  cobra  de  capello  is  one  of  the  nioft  formidable, 
and  dangerous  of  the  ferpent  tribe,  though  it  is  devour¬ 
ed  with  impunity  by  the  viverra  ichneumon.  Dr  Ruf- 
fcl  deferibes  ten  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  and  enters  into* 
many  curious  details  relative  to  the  effe£ls  of  its  poifon 
on  dogs  and  other  animals.  He  never  knew  it  prove 
mortal  to  a  dog  in  lefs  than  27  minutes,  nor  to  a  chick¬ 
en  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute.  Hence  its  poifon,  fatal 
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Browm,  with  yellow  as  it  is,  feems  to  be  lefs  fpeedy  in  its  operation  than  that  Coluber. 


of  the  rattlelhake. 


Ruffellian  Snake, — 168  abdominal  plates,  59  fubcau- n, 
dal  fcales.  BrownKh  yellow  j  fpots  on  the  back  acutely 
ovate,  blackifh,  and  edged  with  white  j  thofe  on  the  / 

fides  fmaller.  About  four  feet  long  j  native  of  India, 
and  very  poifonous.  A  chicken  bitten  in  the  pinion, 
by  an  individual  of  this  fpecies,  was  inftantly  inteded, 
feized  with  convuliions,  and  expired  in  38  feconds. 
Immediately  after  the  chicken,  a  (lout  dog  was  bitten 
in  the  thigh.  Within  lefs  than  five  minutes  he  appear^ 
ed  ftuplfied  ;  the  thigh  was  drawn  up,  and  he  frequent¬ 
ly  moved  it,  as  if  in  pain.  He  remained,  however, 

(landing,  and  ate  fome  bread  that  was  offered  to  him. 

In  about  10  minutes  the  thigh  became  paralytic  ;  in  15 
minutes  he  entirely  loft  the  ufe  of  it,  and  lay  down 
howling  in  a  difmal  manner,  frequently  licking  the 
w'ound,  and  making,  at  intervals,  incffedual  attempts 
to  rife.  In  19  minutes,  after  a  ftioit  ceffation,  he  again 
began  to  howl,  moaned  often,  and  breathed  laborioufly, 
till  his  jaws  clofed.  The  few  fucceeding  minutes  were 
paffed,  alternately,  in  agony  and  ftupor  j  and,  in  26 
minutes  after  the  bite,  he  expired.  A  fecond  dog,  of 
much  finaller  fizc,  was  next  bitten,  and  expired  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  hours.  A  rabbit  was  next  expo  fed  to  the 
bite,  and  died  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  After  this,  another 
chicken  w'as  bitten  in  the  pinion,  and  expired  in  lefs 
than  fix  minutes.  Thefe  experiments  were  all  made 
with  the  fame  fnake,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  morn¬ 
ing.  ^  ^  s<r 

Crimfo7i-lided  Snake. — 188  abdominal,  and  7  2lx\.2l\  P ^rphy- 
plates,  45  fubcaudal  fcales.  Violet  black,  with  the  ab- 
domen  and  fides  of  a  beautiful  crimfon,  the.  plates  mar¬ 
gined  with  black.  A  fingular  and  elegant  fpecies,  with 
the  proportions  nearly  thofe  of  the  common  Englifli 
fnake  ^  poifonous  *,  and  a  native  of  New  Holland.  $7 

Hcemachate  Snake.— abdominal  plates,  43  {uh-B^ma- 
caudal  fcales.  Red,  clouded  with  white  above,  yellow- ^ 
ifh  white  beneath.  Two  feet  or  more  in  length  ;  tail 
extremely  (hort,  and  tapering  to  a  poiift.  Native  of  ? 

India;  elegant,  and  poifonous.  gj 

Water  Vipers — Brown  above,  banded  with  black  and 
yellow  beneath.  “  This  ferpent  (fays  Catefby)  is  call¬ 
ed,  in  Carolina,  the  waiter  rattlefnake ;  not  that  it  hath 
a  rattle,  but  is  a  large  fnake,  and  coloured  not  much 
unlike  the  rattlefnake,  and  the  bite  faid  to  be  as  mortal. 

This  fnake  frequents  the  water,  and  is  never  feen  at  any 
great  diftance  from  it :  the  back  and  head  are  brown) 
the  belly  tranfverfely  marked  with  black  and  yellow 
alternately,  as  are  the  fides  of  the  neck  ;  the  neck  is 
fmall,  the  head  large,  and  armed  wdth  the  like  deftruc- 
tive  weapons  as  the  rattlefnake:.  It  is'Vei'y  nimble,  and 
particularly  dexterous  in  catching  filh.  In  fummer  r 
great  numbers  are  fet^.n  lying  on  the  branches  ofv  trees 
hanging  over  rivers,  from  which,  at  the  approach  of  a 
boat,  they  drop  down  into  the  w'ater,  and  often  into 
the  boat,  on  the  men’s  heads.  They  lie  in  this  manner 
to  furprife  either  birds  or  fi(h,  after  which  laft  they 
plunge,  and  purfue  them  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  catch 
feme  of  a  large  fize,  which  they  carry  on  fliore,  and 
fwallow  whole.  One  of  thefe  I  furprifed  fwimming 
afliore,  with  a  large  catfiih  in  its  mouth.  The  tail  la 
fmall  towards  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny 
point,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  which,  though 
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harmlefs,  Is  confidered  as  of  dreadful  efficacy  by  the 
credulous  vulgar,  who  believe,  that  the  animal  is  able, 
with  this  weapon,  not  only  to  kill  men  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  but  even  to  deftroy  a  tree  by  wounding  it  with  it) 
the  tree  withering,  turning  black,  and  dying.” 

Superb  Snake. — White,  the  head  variegated  with 
black,  and  the  body  marked  above  by  a  quintuple  feries 
of  ocellated  red  fpots.  About  two  feet  long,  and  pol- 
fonous. 

Argus  Chefnut  brown,  yellow  beneath,  and 

banded  above,  by  tranfverfe  rows  of  ocellated  red  fpots. 
Above  five  feet  in  length  )  native  of  Arabia  and  Brazil, 
and  very  poifonous* 

Java  Snake. — 312  abdominal  plates,  93  fubcaudal 
fcales.  Gray,  the  head  llriped  with  blue,  and  the  bo¬ 
dy  crolTed  by  blue  ftripes,  with  gold>coloured  edges. 
Frequent  in  the  rice  fields  of  Java,  where  it  grows  to 
the  length  of  nine  feet )  but,  in  the  more  elevated  and 
wooded  fituatlons,  it  attains  to  a  ftill  greater  fize,  and 
Is  capable  of  devouring  fome  of  the  larger  animals. 
Splendid  and  innoxious. 

Common.,  or  Ringed  Snake. — 1 70  abdominal  plates, 
60  fubcaudal  fcales.  Olive  brown,  with  a  black  patch, 
accompanied  by  a  yellow  one,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck, 
a  row  of  narrow  black  fpots  down  each  fide,  and  dufky 
abdomen. 

This  fpecies  is  pretty  generally  diffufed  over  Europe, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  our  own  Ifland,  affedling  moifl 
and  warm  woods,  balking  or  fleeping  in  the  funfliine, 
and  becoming  torpid  in  wdnter.  The  female  depofits  a 
chain  of  from  1 2  to  20  eggs,  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  blackbird,  conne^led  by  bunches  of  a  gluey  matter, 
in  dunghills,  or  warm  receffes,  near  ftagnant  waters. 
The  young  come  forth  in  the  following  fpring.  The 
common  fnake  reappears  in  March  or  April,  when  it 
cafts  its  Ikin  fo  completely,  that  the  fpoil  exhibits  even 
the  exterior  pellicle  of  the  eye.  To  adopt  the  language 
of  Mr  White,  in  his  Naturalift’s  Calendar,  “  It  would 
be  a  moft  entertaining  fight,  could  a  perfon  be  an  eye- 
witnefs  to  fuch  a  feat,  and  fee  the  fnake  in  the  a6I  of 
changing  his  garment.  As  the  convexity  of  the  eyes 
in  the  flough  is  now  Inward,  that  circumftance  alone  is 
a  proof  that  the  Ikln  lias  been  turned )  not  to  mention 
that  now,  the  prefent  Infide  is  -much  darker  than  the 
outer.  If  you  look  through  the  fcales  of  the  fnake’s 
-eye  from  the  concave  fide,  viz.  as  the  reptile  ufed  them, 
they  lelfen  objects  much.  Thus  it  appears,  that  fnakes 
crawl  out  of  the  mouth  of  their  own  floughs,  and  quit 
the  tail  part  laft,  juft  as  eels  are  Ikinned  by  acookmaid. 
While  the  fcales  of  the  eyes  are  growing  loofe,  and  a 
new  fkin  is  forming,  the  creature,  in  appearance,  muft 
be  blind,  and  find  Itfelf  in  a  very  awkward  and  uneafy 
fituation.” 

This  fpecies  occafionally  frequents  the  water,  and 
preys  chiefly  on  frogs,  mice,  finall  birds,  infers,  worms, 
&c.  It  is  not  only  perfe<5tly  harmlefs,  but  even  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  domefticated.  Mr  White  mentions,  that 
he  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  one  in  his  houfe  quite 
tame.  Though  ufually  as  fweet  as  any  other  animal, 
yet,  Avhenever  a  ftranger,  or  a  dog  or  cat  entered,  it 
would  begin  to  hlfs,  and  foon  filled  the  room  tvith  an 
almoft  infupportable  odour.  Mr  Revett  Shepphard  of 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  had  a  common  fnake  in  his 
rooms  near  three  months.  “He  kept  it  (fays  Mr  Bing- 
ley)  in  a  box  of  bran )  and,  during  all  that  time,  he 


never  could  difeover  that  It  ate  any  thing,  although  he  Coluber, 
frequently  put  both  eggs  and  frogs,  the  favourite  food 
of  this  fpecies,  into  the  box.  Whenever  he  was  In  the 
room  he  ufed  to  let  the  animal  out  of  its  prifon  5  it 
would  firft  crawl  feveral  times  round  the  floor,  appa¬ 
rently  with  a  defire  to  efcape  )  and  when  it  found  Its  at¬ 
tempts  fruitlefs,  it  would  climb  up  the  tables  and  chairs, 
and  not  unfrequently  even  up  the  chair  of  its  owner  as 
he  fat  at  his  table.  At  length  it  became  fo  familiar  as 
to  lie  in  a  ferpentine  form  on  the  upper  bar  of  his  chair  : 

’it  would  crawl  through  his  fingers,  if  held  at  a  little  di- 
ftance  before  Its  head,  or  lie  at  full  length  upon  his 
table,  while  he  was  writing  or  reading,  for  an  hour  or 
more  at  a  time.  When  firft  brought  into  the  room,  it 
ufed  to  hifs  and  dart  out  its  forked  tongue  )  but  in  no 
Inftance  emitted  any  unpleafant  vapour.  It  was,  in  all 
its  actions,  remarkably  cleanly.  Sometimes  It  was  in¬ 
dulged  with  a  run  upon  the  grafs,  in  the  court  of  the 
college  *,  and  fometimes  with  a  fwim  In  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  which  it  feemed  to  enjoy  very  much.  When 
this  gentleman  left  the  univerfity,  he  gave  his  bed- 
maker  orders  to  turn  it  out  Into  the  fields,  which,  he 
believes,  was  done.” 

Black  Snake. — 186  abdominal  plates,  92  fubcaudal  Co/jE/ZnAm  | 
fcales.  Glofly  black,  with  a  very  long  {lender  body. 

Five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  not  venomous,  though  often 
confounded  by  the  Ignorant  and  the  timid  with  the  rat- 
tlefnake.  Native  of  North  America.  Its  fpeed  and 
adlivity,  according  to  Brickell,  are  aftonilhing.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  climb  trees  in  queft  of  the  tree-frog,  or, 
for  other  prey,  glide  at  full  length  along  the  ground  : 
on  other  occafions  it  prefents  itfelf  half  eredl,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  great  advantage.  It  is  fo  fond  of  milk,  that 
it  has  been  feen  eating  it  out  of  the  fame  difli  with  chil¬ 
dren,  though  they  often  gave  it  blows  with  their  fpoons 
on  the  head  when  It  was  too  greedy.  It  perfecutes  rats 
with  wonderful  agility,  purfuing  them  even  to  the  roofs  ^ 

of  barns  and  outhoufes,  and  is  therefore  a  great  favour¬ 
ite  among  the  Americans. 

Fafciated  or  Wampum  ^Blue  above,  paler,  Yafeiatuu 

and  variegated  with  brighter  blue  beneath.  Its  colours 
refemble  thofe  of  the  firings  of  Indian  money,  called 
wampum.,  compofed  of  fhells  cut  into  regular  piece*,  ’ 

and  ftrung  with  a  mixture  of  blue  and  white.  Native 
of  Carolina  and  Virginia,  fometimes  growing  to  the 
length  of  five  feet,  and  perfe6lly  Innocent.  j 

Blue  Green  Snake. — 2 1 7  abdominal  plates,  i  22  fub-  Viridijf^ 
caudal  fcales.  Bright  blue  green,  with  a  purple  tinge  mus. 
on  the  back,  and  whitifti  abdomen.  A  very  beauti¬ 
ful  fpecies,  about  three  feet  long,  harmlefs,  and  a  native 
of  Surinam* 

Coach-whip  Snake. — Browm,  with  pale  abdomen  )  Flag€llum.\ 
very  long  and  ftendcr,  inoffenfive,  and  native  of  North 
America.  It  runs  with  extreme  fwiftnefs,  in  purfult 
of  flies,  &c.  and  is  very  eafily  tamed. 

Ornamented  Snake. — Habit  long,  and  very  Render  5  Ornatus^ 
colour  jet  black,  with  white  flower-fliaped  fpots,  and 
wdilte  abdomen.  This  very  elegant  fpecies  inhabits 
fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and,  according  to  Seba, 
is  alfo  found  In  Java  and  Ceylon.  pj 

Domicella  Snake. — 118  abdominal  plates,  60  {\xhcz\x~  LomicelU^ 
dal  fcales.  A  very  elegant  and  harmlefs  fpecies,  of  a  ; 

Render  habit,  wdth  many  jet-black  crofs  bands,  and  a 
blackifli  line  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Indian  ladies  fometimes  carry  it  in  their  bofomsf  J 

Boaform  | 
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Coluber.  Boaform  Snnke, — 252  abdominal  plates,  62  fubcau- 
dal  fcales.  Wbitilb,  with  brown  variegations  5  white 
B  V  mis.  t>eneath,  with  very  (liort  feuta,  the  under  part  of  the 
tail  variegated  with  blaek  and  white.  Native  of  India, 
and  fo  ftrong,  that  it  ean  numb  the  hand  by  Avreathing 
round  the  arm.  Its  bite,  hoAveVer,  is  not  poifonous. 

Domejlic  Snake. — 245  abdominal  plates,  94  fubeaudal 
fcales.  Gray,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  a  double  black 
fpot  between  the  eyes.  Native  of  Barbary,  Avhere  it  is 
domefticated  for  the  purpofe  of  deltroying  the  fmaller 
noxious  animals. 

Fafciolated  Snake. — 192  abdominal  plates,  62  fubcau- 
dal  fcales.  Cinereous,  with  whitidi  crofs  bands,  and 
glaucous  abdomen.  Native  of  India,  and  not  poifonous, 
as  vulgarly  believed. 

Lineated  Snake. — 169  abdominal  plates,  84  fubeaudal 
fcales.  This  beautiful  and  inoffeiiiive  fpecies,  though 
fubje6l  to  conliderable  variety  of  afpe6l,  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  diftinguidied  by  its  bluidi- green  ground,  and  three 
or  five  brown  linear  ftripes,  of  which  that  in  the  middle 
is  broadeft.  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of  India,  and  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  long. 

Elegant  Snake. — 202  abdominal  plates,  146  fubcau- 
dal  fcales.  Yellowifh  gray,  with  three  broad  reticula,:? 
ted  blackilh  bands,  a  broad  fillet  on  the'  abdomen,  and 
the  head  freckled  with  brown.  Length  about  two  feet  \ 
tail  very  long  and  narrow.  Native  of  South  America. 
Well  figured  by  Seba. 

Long-fnouted  Snake. — 192  abdominal  plates,  167  fub- 
caudal  fcales.  Slender,  with  a  (harp-pointed  fnout  *,  co¬ 
lour  grafs  green,  Avith  a  yelloAV  line  on  each  fide  of  the 
abdomen.  About  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Native  of  North  America, 
Avhere  it  is  often  feen  on  trees,  running  very  quickly  in 
purfuit  of  infedls. 

Indefcent  Snake. — 163  abdominal  plates,  130  fubeau¬ 
dal  fcales.  Tinge  blue  green,  and  gilded,  accompanied 
with  iridefeent  hues,  Avith  pale  abdomen,  and  black 
Ilreak  acrofs  the  eyes.  From  three  to  four  feet  long. 
Native  of  India.  One  of  the  moil  beautiful  of  the  ferpent 
tribe,  and  perfedlly  innocent. 

To  exhibit  even  fhort  definitions  of  the  other  fpecies 
included  in  the  genus  Coluber.,  Avould  extend  this  article 
to  a  difproportionate  length.  Of  moil  of  the  omitted 
forts,  hoAvever,  Ave  may  obferve,  that  the  liiftory  is  ei¬ 
ther  not  particularly  interefting,  or  too  little  knoAvn. 

Gen.  4.  Hydrus,  Water-fnake. 

Body  flender  in  front,  gradually  thickening,  fcaled  ; 
tail  comprefled. — This  is  a  genus,  of  recent  inftitu- 
tion,  comprifing  thofe  fpecies  of  ferpents  Avliich  natu¬ 
rally  inhabit  the  Avatcr. 

Coluhrine  Hi/drus. — Lead-coloured,  Avith  black  fur¬ 
rounding  bands.  Ordinary  length  about  tAvo  feet  and  a 
half.  The  fangs  are  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  coluber  laticaudatus  (Lin.), 
and  inhabits  the  American  and  Indian  fcas. 

Fafciated  Hydrus. — Long  and  flender  ;  black,  longi¬ 
tudinally  marked  by  yellowifli  white  pointed  bands  5 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  poifonous,  and  native  of 
the  Indian  feas. 

Spiral  Ht/drus. — Yellow’fli,  Avith  broAVn  bands  j  bo¬ 
dy  fpirally  twilled  A.  rare  and  elegant  fpecies,  thus 
deferibedby  Dr  ShaAV.  ,  . 
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‘‘  Its  length  is  about  two  feet,  and  its  habit  flender ; 
the  body  much  comprefled  throughout ;  the  back  rifing 
into  a  very  (harp  carina  j  the  abdomen  being  alfo  cari- 
nated,  but  having  a  flattened  edge  of  fcales  fomewhat 
wider  than  the  reft,  and  meafuring  about  the  fifteenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  5  the  head  is  fmall,  and  covered 
Avit  h  large  fcales  j  the  mouth  Avide  j  the  feales  on  the 
Avhole  animal  moderately  fmall,  ovate,  and  flightly  ca- 
rinated  3  the  ground  colour  is  yelloAV,  barred  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  manner  from  head  to  tail  with  deep  chefnut  broAvn 
or  blaekifh  fafeige,  each  Avidening  on  the  abdomen,  and 
thus  forming  a  highly  diftin6l  and  handfome  pattern 
Avhen  vicAved  on  each  fide,  feeming  to  conftitute  fo  ma¬ 
ny  large,  round,  yelloAV  fpots  on  a  blaekifh  ground  : 
the  back,  at  about  the  middle,  is  marked  along  its  up¬ 
per  part  with  a  roAV  of  rather  large,  round,  blaekifh 
fpots,  fituated  betAveen  the  fafeiae,  and  fo  placed  as  to 
be  in  fome  parts  on  one  fide,  and  in  others  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  dorfal  carina,  Avhile  fome  fcAV  are  feated 
on  the  middle  of  the  ridge  itfelf :  this  variegation  is 
continued  to  the  tail,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  long,*  black  or  deep  broAvn,  with  a  fcAV  yelloAV 
patches  toAvards  its  beginning  ;  it  is  remarkably  broad 
for  the  fize  of  the  animal,  and  very  thin  on  the  edges, 
fo  as  to  be  femitranfparent  on  thofe  parts.  The  mofl 
remarkable  cireumflance  in  this  fnake  is  the  fingular 
obliquity  of  its  form,  the  body  in  different  parts  being 
alternately  flatter  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  and  the 
pattern  completely  exprefled  on  the  flattened  fide  only  5 
the  other,  or  more  convex  fide,  being  unmarked  by  the 
roundYpots,  and  lying'  as  it  Avere  beneath,  thus  ccnfli- 
tuting  feveral  alternately  fpiral  curves  :  this  fnake  feems 
of  an  unufually  fliff  and  elaflic  nature,  and  the  carina 
on  the  back  is  fo  fharp  as  to  furpafs  in  this  refpeft  every 
other  fpecies  of  ferpent.  The  fpecimen  is  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum  j  but  its  particular  hiflory  feems  to  be  un¬ 
known.” 

Black-backed  Hydrus. — Head  oblong,  body  black  a-  Bicolor. 
bove,  and  yelloAvifli  beneath  ;  tail  fpotted.  Anguis  plat.- 
ma,  Lin.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas,  and  common 
about  the  coafls  of  Otaheitc,  Avlicre  it  is  ufed  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food.  ' 

Great  Hydrus. — Livid,  Avith  broAvn  bands,  and  Major., 

gonal  feales  abruptly  carinated.  UpAvards  of  three  feet 
long.  Native  of  the  Indian  Teas.  Its  habits  little 
knoAvn, 

The  other  liydri  are,  cafpius,  gracilis,  coerulefcens^ 
curtus,  atrocceruleus,  ctnereus,  pifeator,  and  palujiris. 

Gen.  5.  Langaya. 

Abdominal  plates,  caudal  rings,  and  terminal  fcales. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  knoAvn,  viz. 
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Snouted  Langaya. — 184  abdominal  plates,  42  caudal 
rings  ;  but  thefe  numbers  are  fubjeft  to  vary.  Length 
betAveen  tAVo  and  three  feet,  and  diameter  about  feven 
lines,  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  body.  Colour  of  the 
upper  parts  reddifh,  or  violet,  of  the  under  parts  pale  or 
Avhitifh,  Teeth  like  thofe  of  the  viper.  Native  of  Ma- 

dagafear,  Avhere  it  is  much  dreaded. 

°  116 

Gen.  6.  Acrochordus.  Acro- 

CHORDUS. 

Body  completely  covered  Avith  warts.  Charaaer 

Javan  Acrocliordus.-^Thls  reptile  Avas  difeovered  iT^yavanicus. 

a 


i6o 


Acrochor- 

dus. 


O  P  H  I  O 

a  pepper  field,  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  In  1784.  It  inea- 


fured  eight  feet  in  length,  and  10  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  thickeft  part  of  the  body.  It  was  blackifh  above, 
whitlih  beneath,  and  marked  by  dulky  fpots  on  the 
fides.  Five  young  ones,  full  formed,  and  each  nine 
inches  long,  were  found  in  the  belly.  The  Chinbfe 
efteem  It  as  a  food. 

The  duhius  and  fafcialtts  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  that  they  may  be  regarded  only  as  vari¬ 
eties. 
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Gen.  7.  Anguis,  Slow-worm, 


121 

Fragilis, 


Furniflied  with  abdominal  and  fubcaudal  fcales.  Confor¬ 
mation  refembling'  that  of  fome  oFthe  lizard  tribes, 
the  body  being  compofed  of  a  feries  of  moveable  rings, 
•^vhich  are  ealily  broken  and  eafily  reproduced.  A 
very  harmlefs,  and  rather  fluggifh  genus. 


lat 

Scytak. 
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dorallinus, 
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tVentralis, 


L  O  G  X. 

Snouted  Siow-%v6rm — 218  abdominal,  and  I2  Tub-  Angui!. 
caudal  fcales.  Greenidi  black  above,  yellow  beneath, 
fnout  elongated,  tail  terminating  in  a  horny  tip.  Length  • 

about  a  foot.  Native  of  Surinam.  12 <5 

Jamaica  S low-worm^  or  Silver  Snahe, — Pale  browm, 
with  a  lilvery  gloison  the  fcales  j  the  body,  which  rarely 
exceeds  fixteen  inches  in  length,  gradually  thickening, 
and  the  tail  abruptly  fubacuminate. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  meleagris,  aler,  maciilata^ 
leucomelaSy  rufa^  reticulata^  and  chvtoca. 


Common  XJow-wornt,  Blind-%vorm,  ox '^Long  Cripple. 

_ abdominal,  and  the  fame  number  of  fubcaudal 

fcales.  Black,  yellowifh  afti,  or  rufous  gray  belly 
^Idack,  fides  {freaked  with  black  and  white,  tail  long 
and  obtufe,  fcales  fmall,  ^foft,  and  ^compaa.  The  co- 
lodring  Is  fubjea  to  confiderable  variety.  Length,  from 
10  to  1 2  inches,  or  more.  Common  in  Europe  and 
Siberia,  frequenting  hollow  way s,  woods,  paths,  rubbiili, 
Sec.  Viviparous,  fubjea  to  hybernation,  living  on 
worms  and  infeas,  and  perfeaiy  innoxious.  It  is  ob- 
ferved  of  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  of  fome  others,  that,  if 
ifruck  with  any  degree  of  violence,  the  body  not  only 
breaks  abruptly  on  the  flruck  part,  but  even  fometimes, 
at  different  places,  and  that  the  fragments  will  live  a 
long  while  afterwards.  Though  of  very  gentle  dlfpofi- 
tions,  th(  blind  worm,  like  many  of  the  family  of  fer- 
pents,  refufes  to  eat  in  captivity,  unlefs  It  Is  tamed.  M. 
Daudin  mentions  that  he  kept  one  two  months  and  a 
half,  during  all  which  time  It  conftantly  refufed  nourifh- 
ment  of  every  kind. — It  is  preyed  on  by  various  birds, 
hedgehogs,  fnakes,  frogs  and  toad^  , 

According  to  Dr  Shaw,  the  Blue-bellied  Snake,  or 
Aberdeen  Slova-worm  (A.  Eri/x  Lin.)  is  only  a  variety 
of  the  Fragilis.  It  occurs  in  Scotland  and  North 

^Ipainted  Sloiv-worm.-^  240  abdominal,  and  13  fub¬ 
caudal  fcales.  Varies  much  in  colour,  but  is  generally 
orange,  with  black  blotches*,  fometimes  black  and  white, 
fometimes  pale  rofc  and  black,  paler  beneath,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  fafeiated  with  bars  of  deep  black.  Native  of 
South  America,  particularly  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam. 
In  preferved  fpecimens,  the  orange  hue  is  very  apt  to 

fade  into  white.  j  •  1 

Coral  iS/(9TU-TU<?n72.-— Ground  colour  pale  red,  wdh 
coral  red  variegations.  A  very  beautiful  fpecies,  native 

Glafs  S/ow-worm. — 127  abcloniinal,  223  fubcaudal 
fcales.  Blackifh  green,  fpeckled  with  yellow,  with  j 
very  flsort  yellow  abdomen,  a  deep  furrow  on  each  fide 
of  the  body,  from  the  corners  of  the-  mouth  to  the  vent, 
and  a  tall  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 
Native  of  North  America,  and  not  uncommon  in  Caro- 
,vUpre  it  is  called  the  Glctjs  Stinkf*  ^  A  fmall 
blow  of  a  fii^k.’  fays  Catefby,  ‘  caufes  the  body  to  fe- 
parate,  not  onN  at  the  place  ftruck,  but  at  two-  or  three 
other  places,  themufcles  being  articulated  quite  through 
the  vertebrae.* 


Gen.  8.  Amphisb^ena. 


IJ7 

Ambhis* 


Body  nearly  cylindrical,  with  annular  divifions  round 

the  body  and  tail.  The  Ikin  divided  in  a  longitudi-  charatJlen. 
'rial  dirediun,  by  ftraight  lines,  forming  with  the 
wings  fo  many  fquare  or  parallelogrammic  fcales.  A 
harmlefs  and  oviparous  genus,  native  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  new  world,  and  not  of  Ceylon,  as  Seba 
has  erroneoufly  aflerted. 

W/iite  Amphijbesna. — 223  abdominal,  and  16  caudal, 
fcaly  rings.  Pale  white,  verging  on  yelloAVifii,  and 
unfpotted.  Two  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  proportionate  thicknefs.  Is  found  in  woods.  In 
Surinam,  &c.  'svhere  it  preys  chiefiy  on  infeds  and 
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Fuliginous  Amphijhcena. — 200  abdominal,  and  Tuligintfi, 
caudal,  fcaly  rings.  Differs  from  the  preceding  chietly 
by  its  black  and  white  variegations.  Common  in 
Cayenne,  Surinam,  and  Brazil  ^  but  Lhmeeus,  and  other 
naturalifts,  milled  by  Seba,  have  falfely  reprefented  it 
as  a  native  of  Libya,  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  &c. 


Caicilia. 


Gen.  9 

Body  cylindrical,  wrinkles  on  the  fides  of  the  body 
and  tail. 


C^ffilCILlA. 
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Characters; 
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Eel-paped  Ccecilia, — Angullliform,  with  diftant  Tentacii* 
wrinkles,  and  a  very  fmall  clrrhus  beneath  each  noftril. 

The  (kin  of  the  whole  body,  when  clofely  infpeaed.  Is 
found  to  be  covered  w’ith  very  minute  granules.  About 
18  inches  long,  native  of  South  America,  and  deflilute 
of  polfon  fangs.  ^  134 

W h it e-fided  Ccecilia. — 340  wrinkles  on  the  body,  10  Giutinofa. 
on  the  tail.  BroAvn,  with  very  clofe  wrinkles,  and  a 
whltifli  lateral  line.  Native  of  South  America. 

Slender  Ccecilia. — Brown,  fhaped  like  an  earth-worm,  Gracilis. 
nearly  14  inches  long,  and  one  fifth  of  an  Inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
the  teeth  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  diftinaiy  vlfible. 

We  cannot  clofe  our  deferiptive  catalogue  of  the  fer- 
pent  tribe,  without  remarking,  that  the  fubjea  ftlll 
requires  elucidatloir;  that  the  Linnsean  charaaers  are  not 
always  to.ba  ftriaiy  Interpreted*,  and  that  feveral  fpecies 
appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  merely  becaufe  the 
number  of  their  fc^ks  could  not  be  afeertained. 


Mijcellaneous  Ohfervatiofis . 


13^ 


The  formidable  afpea  of  fome  ferpents,  and  the  poifon-  Worfliipc^ 
ous  qualities  of  others,  have  probably  infplred  mankind, 
in  every  age,  with  fentiinents  of  terror  and  awe.  In  th« 
rude  periods  of  foclety,  fear  Is  akin  to  devotion,  and 
Bartram  informs  us,  that  the  rattlefnake  is  worflilpped 
by-  feveral  of  the  favage  tribes  in  Norili  America.  On 

the 


Mifcellaiie-  the  Gold  and  Slave  coafls,  a  llranger,  on  entering  -the 
Tadom  cottages  of  the  natives,  is  often  furprifed  to  fee  the  roof 
fwarraing  with  ferpents,  that  cling  there  without  mo- 
icfting,^  and  unmolefted  by,  the  natives.  But  his  fur- 
prife  will  increafe  as  he  advances  farther  fouthward,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  ferpent  is 
the  god  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which  travellers 
defcribc  as  a  huge  overgrown  creature,  has  its  habita- 
j  tion,  its  temple,  and  its  prielfs*  Thefe  lalt  imprefs  the 

f  vulgar  with  an  opinion  of  its  virtues  5  and  numbers  are 

daily  feen  to  olter,  not  only  their  goods,  provlfions,  and 
prayers,  but  even  their  v»^ives  and  daughters  at  the 
fhrine  of  their  hideous  deity.  The  priefls  readily  ac¬ 
cept  the  proffered  females,  and  after  fome  days  of 
nance,  return  them  to  their  fuppliants,  much  benefited 
137  by  the  ferpent’s  fuppofed  embraces. 

Enchant-  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  certain 
Ijncntof  fer-fpeeies  of  ferpents  were  attracled  by  mufical  founds,  and 
*  have  celebrated  the  and  Marjl, 
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The  circutnftances  relating  to  the  fafcination  of  fer-  Mifcellane. 
pents  in  1-gypt,  related  to  me,”  he  continues,  “  were 


principally,  i.  lhat  the  art  is  only  known  to  certain 

_ _ -I.--  •  /V  .  _ 


vations. 


Ati  quorum  canlus  mites  jacuere  cerajice. 


At  this  day,  there  are  jugglers  in  India,  who  train  fnakes 
to  move  and  gefliculate  to  the  found  of  the  flute  ;  and 
ive  have  already  mentioned,  that  they  tame  tlie  Cobra  de 
Capello,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  populace.  When  the  fnake- 
nian  firfl  provokes  the  creature  to  attack  him,  he  covers 
his  hand  with  an  earthen  jar,  which  he  ufes  as  a  fhield, 
and  thus  hurts  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  knocks  it  back¬ 
wards  whenever  it  attempts  to  bite.  Me  continues  this 
exercife  for  an  hour,  (tr  longer,  taking  care,  however^ 
not  to  fatigue  the  fliake  too  much,  nUr  to  hurt  it.  fo  as 
to  deter  it  from  returning  to  tlie  attack.  Thus,  the  a- 
nimal  is  gradually  taught  to  raife  itfelf,  on  prefenting  a 
jar,  a  flick,  or  even  the  bare  hand,  the  motions  of  which 
it  follows  with  its  head,  without  daring  to  bite,  lefl  it 
fhould  again  wound  its  mouth.  The  juggleraccompanies 
tills  exercife  with  finging,  fo  that  what  is  really  adefen- 
five  war  on  the  part  of  the  ferpent,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  dance.  J  o  render  this  exhibition  lefs  dang'eroUs, 
tlie  fangs  are  fometimes  removed  5  but  more  frequently 
the  fnake  is  deprived  of  its  poifon,  by  being  daily  irri¬ 
tated  to  bite  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  any  foft  fpongy  fub- 
llance  ;  nay,  they  have  the  addrefs  and  courage  to  prefs 
its  head,  and  thus  provoke  it,  while  biting,  to  make  it 
ieize  the  cloth  with  greater  violence,  and  more  effec¬ 
tually  exprefs  its  poifon. 

1  he  Egyptian  enchanters,  however,  appear  to  have 
rccourfe  to  more  ingenious  and  myflerious  artifices. 

“  1  hey  take  the  mofl  poifonous  vipers,”  fays  Haflel- 
quifl,  “  with  their  bare  hands,  play  with  them,  put 
them  m  their  bofoins,  and  ufe  a  great  many  more  tricks 
with  them,  as  I  have  often  feen.  I  have  frequently 
feen  them  handle  thofe  that  were  three  or  four  feet 
long,  and  of  the  mofl  horrid  fort.  I  inquired  and  exa¬ 
mined  if  they  had  cut  out  the  viper’s  poifonous  teeth  : 
but  I  have  with  my  own  eyes  feen  they  do  not.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  there  are  to  this  day  PfylH 
m  Egypt ;  but  what  art  they  ufe  is  not  eafily  known, 
borne  people  are  very  fuperflitious,  and  the  genei-ality 
believe  this  to  be  done  by  fome  fupernatural  art  which 
they  obtain  from  Invifible  beings.  I  do  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  their  power  is  to  be  aferibed  to  good  or  evil  :  but 
fap^fl^it^  undertake  it  ufe  many 
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families,  who  propagate  it  to  their  offspring.  2.  The 
perfon  who  knows  how  to  fafeinate  ferpents,  never 
meddles  with  other  poifonous  animals,  fuch  asfeorpions, 
bzards,  &c.  There  are  different  perfons  who  know 
otv  to  fafeinate  thefe  animals  J  and  they  again  never 
meddle  with  ferpents.  3.  Thofe  that  fafeinate  ferpents, 
eat  them  both  raw  and  boiled,  and  even  make  broth  of 
them,  which  they  eat  very  commonly  amongfl  them ; 
but  m  particular,  they  eat  fuch  a  difh  when  they  go  out 
to  catcli  them.  I  have  been  told,  that  ferpents  fried  or 
boiled  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  Arabians  both  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  though  they  know  not  how  to  faf- 
cinate  them,  but  catch  them  either  alive  or  dead* 
m  eaten  their  foup,.  they  procure  a 

bleffni^g  from  their  fcheik  (prieft  or  lawyer),  who  ufes 
lome  luperflitious  ceremonies,  and  amongfl  others,  fpits 
on  them  feyeral  times  with  certain  geftures.  This  man- 
ner  of  getting  a  bleffmg  from  the  prieff  is  pure  fuperfli- 
tion,  and  certainly  cannot  in  the  leaff  help  to  fafeinate 
erpents;  but  they  believe,  or  at  leaft  perfuade  others, 
that  the  power  of  fafematmg  ferpents  depends  upon  this 
circumftance.”  ^ 

On  this  fubjeft,  the  celebrated  Mr  Bruce,-  in  his  Tra. 
vels  to  difcover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  is  alfo  minute 
and  explicit.  Among  other  paffages,  wc  ftiall  be  con- 
tent  to  quote  tlie  following, 

‘‘  I  trill  not  hefitate  to  aver,  that  I  have  feen  at 
Cairo  (and  this  may  be  feen  daily  without  trouble  of 
expellee)  a  man  who  came  from  above  the  catacombs 
tvhere  the  pits  of  the  mummy  birds  are  kept,  who  has 
taken  a  ceraftes  with  liis  naked  hand  from  a  number  of 
others  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  has  put  it  upon 
his  bare  head,  covered  it  with  the  common  red  cap  he 
wears,  then  taken  it  out,  put  it  in  his  breaft,  and  tied 
It  about  his  neck  like  a  necklace  ;  after  rvhicli  it  has 
been  applied  to  a  hen,  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a 
tew  minutes ;  and  to  complete  the  experiment,  the  man 
has  taken  it  by  the  neck  and  beginning  at  liis  tail,  has 
eaten  it  as  one  would  do  a  carrot  or  a  ftcck  of  celery, 
Without  any  Teeming  repugnance.” 

“I  can  myfelf  vouch,  that  all  ihe  black  iKople  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  whether  Funge  or  Nuba,  are  ner- 
leftly  armed  agalnft  the  bite  of  eitlier  fcorpion  or  viner 
1  hey  take  the  ceraftes  in  their  hands  at  all  times,  'put 
thein  lyheir  bofoms,  and  throw  them  to  one  another 
as  child^ren  do  apples  or  balls,  without  having  irritated 
them,  by  this  ufage,  fo  much  as  to  bite.  The  Arabs 
have  not  this  fecret  naturally  5  but  from  their  infancy 
they  acquire  an  exemption  from  the  mortal  confequencts 
attending  the  bite  of  thefe  animals,  by  chewing  a  certain 
root,  and  waftiing  themfelves  (it  is  not  anointing)  with 
an  intufion  of  certain  plants  in  water.” 

f  r  kfs  prccife.  At  the 

feaft  of  Sid_i  Ibrahim,  he  faw  a  troop  of  people,  feem- 
ingly  poffefled,  with  naked  arms  and  fierce  looks,  hold- 
ing  in  tlieir  hands  enormous  ferpents,  which  twined 
round  their  body,  and  endeavoured  to  efcape.  But 
thefe  enchanters  avoided  the  bite,  by  grafping  the  ani¬ 
mals  ftrongly  by  the  neck,  then  tore  them  with  their 
teeth,  and  ate  them  alive,  while  the  blood  ftreamed 
from  their  mouth. 

X  I'he 


X 
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The  clrcumdance  of  feizhig  them  faft  by  the  neck, 
accords  with  the  concluding  part  of  the  cnluiiig  relation 
of  Denon. 

“  Having  been  always  curious  to  obferve  the  means 
bv  which  feme  men  command  the  opinions  of  others,  I 
regretted  that  1  was  not  at  Rofctta,  at  the  proceflion  of 
the  feart  of  Ibrahim,  in  which  the  convulfions  of  the 
Pfylli  form  the  moil  entertaining  part,  to  the  populace, 
of  this  religious  ceremony.  To  make  up  for  my  lofs,  I 
addrelTed  myfclf  to  the  chief  of  the  le6l,  who  was  keeper 
of  the  Ohel  or  tavern  of  the  Franks ;  I  flattered  him  j 
and  he  promifed  to  make  me  a  fpc6lator  of  the  exaltation 
of  one  of  the  Pfylli,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  have  infpired 
him.  From  my  curiofity  he  thought  I  was  likely  to 
become  a  profelyte,  and  he  propofed  to  initiate  me, 
whicli  I  accepted  \  but  when  I  learned  that  in  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  initiation,  the  grand  mailer  fpits  in  the  mouth 
of  the  neophyte,  this  circumilance  cooled  my  ardour, 
and  I  found  that  I  could  not  prevail  on  myfelf  to  fubmit 
to  fuch  a  point  of  probation.  I  therefore  gave  my 
money  to  the  chief,  and  the  high  pried  promifed  to  let 
me  fee  one  of  the  infpired. 

“  They  had  brought  with  them  fome  ferpents,  which 
they  let  loofe  from  a  large  leather  fack  in  which  they 
were  kept,  and  by  irritation  made  them  ere£l  their 
bodies,  and  hifs.  I  remarked  that  the  light  was  the 
principal  caufe  of  their  anger ;  for  as  foon  as  they  w  ere 
returned  into  the  fack,  their  palTion  ccafed,  and  they  no 
longer  endeavoured  to  bite.  They  had  a  particular 
quality,  which  was  that  when  angry,  the  neck  for  fix 
inches  below  the  head  w'as  dilated  to  the  fize  of  one’s 
hand.  I  foon  faw,  that  I  had  no  greater  reafon  to 
dread  the  bite  of  thefe  ferpents  than  their  mailers  had  ; 
for  having  ^vell  remarked  that  the  Pfylli,  while  they 
were  threatening  the  animal  with  one  hand,  feized  it 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  other,  I  did  the  fame 
with  one  of  the  ferpents  with  equal  fuccefs,  though  much 
to  the  indignation  of  thefe  myllerious  quacks.” 

We  have  likewife  heard  of  people  in  Europe  who 
allowed  themfelves  to  be  bitten  by  vipers,  with  im¬ 
punity,  to  the  great  allonilhment  of  the  fpe6lators. 
They  firft  made  the  animal  eat  of  a  prepared  palle, 
which  clofed  the  apertures  in  the  fangs,  and  thus  pre- 
eluded  the  difeharge  of  the  poifon. 

Serpentine  Various  and  contradi6lory  opinions,  conje6lures,  and 
poifon.  fi6lIons,  have  been  advanced  relative  to  the  nature, 
aftion,  and  cure  of  ferpentine  poifon.  Among  the  vul¬ 
gar  errors  conne6led  with  this  fubje6l,  we  may  reckon 
the  Jhng,  fixed  in  the  ferpent’s  tall,  and  the  flowing  of 
venom  from  the  b/aci  forked  tongue^  and  from  the  teeth 
in  general. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Ferdinand  H. 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany,  invited  Steno,  Redi,  and  fome 
other  eminent  men  of  fcience,  to  his  court,  with  a  view 
to  inveftigate  the  hiltory  of  this  important  phenomenon 
in  tire  animal  economy.  Redi,  in  particular,  inftituted 
a  grcat  variety  of  experiments,  and  arrived  at  fome  ufe- 
ful  difeoveries.  When  he  cither  caufed  a  living  viper 
to  bite  a  dog,  or  wounded  the  latter  with  the  teeth  of 
one  newly  dead,  the  event  w^as  the  fame.  If  the  bite 
was  repeated,  its  effeft  became  weaker,  and,  at  length 
was  loft,  the  poifon  contained  in  the  veficle  being  ex- 
haufted.  He  obferved,  that  when  the  teeth  of  ferpents 
vtexe  extended  to  bite,  they  were  moiftened  over  with  a 
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certain  liquor,  and  that  when  the  veficle  at  the  bafe  Mifcellanf- 
was  prelfed,  a  drop  of  poifon  tiowed  to  the  point  of  the  o^s^bier- 
fang.  When  the  poilon  thus  ftowing  trom  the  veficle  .  j 

was  received  in  fofl  bread,  or  a  fponge,  an  animal  bitten 
by  the  ferpent  received  no  more  harm  from  the  wound 
than  from  the  pinch  of  a  needle,  till  after  a  few  days, 
when  the  venom  was  fecreted  afrelh  ;  but  when  an  ani¬ 
mal  was  wounded  with  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in 
the  poifon,  it  was  tormented  with  the  fame  pains  as  if 
it  had  been  bitten  by  the  viper  itlelf.  Having  preferved 
fome  of  this  poifon  in  a  glafs,  and  totally  evaporated  the 
moifture  in  the  fun,  when  the  refiduum  was  diluted 
with  water,  Redi  found,  to  his  great  furprife,  that  it  had 
the  fame  eft’e^l  as  when  recent.  But  the  boldnefs  of 
Jacob  Sozzi,  a  viper  charmer,  excited  the  aftoniihment 
of  the  learned.  As  they  happened  in  the  prince’s  pre¬ 
fence  to  talk  of  the  certain  death  which  would  attend 
the  fwallowing  of  viperine  poifon,  Sozzi,  confiding  in 
his  art,  drank  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  without  hefi- 
tation,  and  with  the  fame  fiifety  as  if  he  had  drunk  fo 
much  water.  This  refult,  which  fo  much  ftartled  the  grand 
duke  and  his  philofophic  alTociates,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  as  may  be  inferred  from  thefe  lines  in  Lucan. 

Noxia  ferpentum  ejl  admifo /anguine  pejiis : 

Morfu  virus  Jiabent  et  faturn  dente  jninantur^ 

Pocu/a  morte  carenU 

The  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Fontana  made  no 
fewer  than  6000  experiments  on  this  intcrefting  fubje6l. 

Of  thefe,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate  the 
refults.  In  confequence,  however,  of  his  multiplied  and 
perfevering  refearches,  %ve  are  enabled  to  ftate,  that  this 
poifon  is  not  fatal  to  all  animals  j  that  it  kills  neither  vi¬ 
pers,  fnakes,  blind-worms,  fnails,  nor  leeches ;  that  it  a6ls 
very  {lightly  on  tortoifes  )  that  it  is  neither  an  acid  nor  an 
alkali;  thatit  has  nodetermined  favour,  and  that  it  leaves 
in  the  mouth  merely  a  fenfation  of  aftringency  and  ftu- 
por.  It  long  retains  its  virulence  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tooth,  whether  the  latter  be  feparated  or  not  from  its 
focket ;  but  when  dried  and  kept  in  an  expofed  fitua- 
tion,  it  lofes  its  deleterious  qualities  in  lefs  than  a  year. 

Hence  the  propriety  of  caution  in  examining  vipers  that 
are  fluffed  or  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  in  making  ufe  of 
clothes  that  have  been  bitten  by  them.  Fontana  has  alfo> 
proved  that  the  poifon  of  the  viper  is  not  uniformly  fa¬ 
tal  except  to  very  fmall  animals,  and  that  it  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  larger  forts,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
virus  fecreted,  the  frequency  of  the  bites,  the  different'^ 
parts  of  the  body  on  which  they  have  been  infiicled,  and 
probably  alfo,  the  higher  temperature  of  the  atmofphere. 

A  fparrow  dies  in  five  or  eight  minutes,  a  pigeon  in 
eight  or  twelve,  a  cat  fometimes  recovers,  and  a  flieep 
very  often ;  fo  that  a  man  has  little  reafon  to  dread  the 
confequences  of  a  fmgle  bite  in  the  climate  of  Italy, 
and  flill  lefs  fo  in  France  or  Great  Britain.  The  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  a  grain  of  poifon  applied  to  a  mufcle  will 
kill  a  fparrow,  whereas  fix  times  that  quantity  are  re¬ 
quired  to  kill  a  pigeon.  According  to  this  eftimate, 
about  three  grains  fhould  prove  fatal  to  a  man,  and^  12 
to  an  ox.  But  the  veficles  of  an  ordinarily  fized  viper 
feldom  contain  more  than  tw^o  grains  of  poifon,  and^ 
even  that  quantity  is  not  exhaufted  till  after  repeated' 
bites.  The  poifon  is  of  a  gummy  confiflency,  and  feems 
to  ad  by  deftroying  the  irritability  of  the  mufcular 

fibre,. 
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Mifcdlane-  fibre,  and  introducing  Into  tlie  fluids  a  principle  of  pu- 
pus  Obfer-  trefa£llon.  It  may  be  fwallowed  with  impunity,  pro- 
,  ^  vided  there  be  no  wound  in  the  mouth  ;  but  if  intro¬ 

duced  into  the  blood,  the  mofl  violent  and  convulfive 
agonies  enfue,  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  becoming  coagu¬ 
lated,  and  the  whole  animal  frame  relaxed.  Hence, 
powerful  fudorifics,  as  the  flefli  of  the  viper  itfelf,  of 
fnakes  and  lizards,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
ammoniacal  foap,  the  volatile  alkali,  and  its  various 
preparations,  with  numerous  plants  which  excite  copious 
peri'piration,  have  been  recommended,  and  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  as  antidotes,  efpecially  when  their  ex¬ 
hibition  has  been  preceded  by  a  tight  ligature  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  wound,  and  by  fcarilication  and  cau- 
itics. 

On  the  effects  and  cure  of  the  poifon  of  fnakes,  feme 
valuable  obfervations  and  reflections  occur  in  Dr  Rulfell’s 
fplcndld  work  on  Indian  ferpenb.  The  judicious  au¬ 
thor  remarks,  that  when  the  poifon  is  applied  to  brute 
animals,  its  progrefs  is  often  fo  very  rapid  as  hardly  to 
leave  time  for  the  operation  of  medicine,  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  means  whatever,  with  a  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs.  When  the  progrefs  is  flower,  fliould  the  remedy 
be  adminiflered  before  unequivocal  fymptoms  have  re¬ 
moved  all  doubt  of  the  poifon  having  taken  effeCt,  re¬ 
covery  may  be  aferibed  to  the  medicine  given,  whilft, 
in  reality,  no  malady  exifted  j  and  if  deferred  till  doubts 
are  removed,  the  remedy  Avhich,  if  applied  in  time 
might  have  proved  efficacious,  may  be  unjufl ly  regarded 
as  ufelefs.  Betides,  it  is  well  known  that  a  bite  of  the 
mofl  noxious  fnake  docs  not  conflantly  prove  fatal,  and 
that  even  fome  of  tlie  more  tender  animals,  without  the 
ufe  of  any  remedy,  recover  in  cafes  where  the  fymptoms 
arc  apparently  very  formidable.  Thcfe  fymptoms,  in 
the  bodies  of  different  animals,  are  very  raueh  alike,  and 
proceed  nearly  in  the  fame  order  of  progreflion,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

The  Ameriean  Indians  either  fuck  the  “wound,  or  ap¬ 
ply  to  it  chewed  tobacco,  or  make  feveral  incifions 
around  it,  which  they  fill  with  gunpowder,  and  then 
fire  it  off.  During  the  progrefs  of  the  cure  they  have 
likewife  rccourfe  to  feveral  ])oiindcd  and  bruifed  plants, 
as  to  fome  of  the  fpccies  of  laBuca^  the  root  of  prenan^ 
thes  alha^  the  flems  and  leaves  of  a  fpeeies  of  helianthus^ 
and  in  defperate  cafes  the  radical  bark  of  the  tulip-tree. 
In  general  they  are  partial  to  the  ufe  of  the  fyngenefious 
plants,  and  to  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  roots  of  va¬ 
rious  trees. 

The  experiments  of  Bernard  de  Juflieu,  Lebeau,  Son- 
nini,  and  Bofc,  feem  to  have  eftabliflied  that,  of  all 
known  remedies  for  the  bite  of  the  viper  and  the  rattle- 
fnake,  the  mofl  efficacious  are,  the  volatile  alkali,  or 
ciw  tie  luce^  with  fu6lion  and  fcarification  of  the  recent 
wound,  ‘ 

In  addition  to  thefe  methods  of  cure,  we  fliall  quote 
the  prefeription  of  Dr  Mofeley,  who  fpent  12  years  in 
tlie  Well  Indies. 

I'he  bites  and  flings  of  all  venomous  animals  are 
cured  by  the  fame  local  means,  which  are  very  fimple 
if  they  were  always  at  hand.  The  injured  part  muft  be 
Inflaiitly  deflroyed  or  cut  out.  Deflroying  it  is  the 
moil  fak,  and  equally  certain  \  and  the  befl  application 
for  that  piirpofe  is  the  lapis  wfernalisy  or  butter  of  an¬ 
timony^  I  l)efe  are  preferable  to  a  hot  iron  which  the 
jiucients  ufed,  becaufe  a  hot  iron  forms  a  crufl,  ^vhich 


a6ls  as  a  defence  to  tho  under  parts  Inflead  of  deflroying  Mifcel  anc- 
them.  The  lapis  infer nalis  is  much  better  than  any 
other,  as  it  melts  and  penetrates  during  its  application.  -  1 

The  bitten  part  muft  be  deflroyed  to  the  bottom,  and 
where  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
is  not  fufficiently  expofed,  butter  of  antimony  fhould  be 
introduced  to  it  on  the  following  day,  as  deep  as  pof- 
fible  j  and  ineifions  fliould  be  made  to  lay  every  part 
open  to  the  a6lion  of  thefe  applications.  Belidcs  dc- 
ftroying,  burning,  or  cutting  out  the  part,  incifions 
fhould  be  made  round  the  wound,  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  virus.  The  wound  is  to  be  dreff'ed 
for  fome  time  with  poultices,  to  alTuage  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  caufed  by  the  eauflics  *,  and  afterwards  with  acrid 
dreffings  and  hot  digeflives  to  drain  the  injured  parts. 

“  Where  the  above-mentioned  eauflics  cannot  be 
procured,  corrofive  fublimate,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis, 
fpirit  of  fait,  common  cauflic,  or  a  plafler  made  of 
quicklime  and  foap,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
Gunpowder  laid  on  the  part  and  fired,  has  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs.  When  a  perfon  is  bitten  remote  from 
any  afliflance,  he  fliould  make  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  part  until  proper  application  can  be  made.  The 
Spaniih  writers  fay,  that  the  habilla  de  Cartliagena,  or 
Garthagena  bean,  is  a  fpecific  for  poifonous  bites  taken 
inwardly. 

Dr  Mofeley  then  proceeds  to  flate  the  ample  tefli- 
mony  of  Ulloa  in  favour  of  this  bean,  which  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  under  the 
name  of  antidote  or  cocoon  antidote,  “  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  (adds  he)  by  fome  intelligent  Indians,  that  any 
of  the  red  peppers,  fuch  as  bird  pepper  or  bell  pepper, 
or  what  is  called  Cayenne  pepper^  powdered,  and  taken 
in  a  glafs  of  rum,  as  much  as  the  flomach  can  poflibly 
bear,  fo  as  to  caufe  and  keep  up  for  fome  time  great 
heat  and  inflammation  in  the  body,  and  a  vigorous  cir¬ 
culation,  will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  poifon  of  ferpents, 
even  after  its  effedls  are  ^  ifible  \  and  that  the  bitten 
part  only  afterwards  mortifies  and  fcjiarates,  and  that 
the  patient,  ^vith  bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  foon  reco- 

The  naturalill  who  eollefls  ferpents  for  the  purpofe  Preferva- 
of  preferving  them  in  his  cabinet,  fliould  have  recourfe 
to  various  precautions,  which,  though  feveral  of  them^^"^^* 
are  fufficiently  obvious,  are,  at  the  fame  time,  too  often 
negle(5lcd.  In  general  the  hurtful  forts  are  caught  with 
the  greateft  fafety  and  dexterity  by  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  abound.  The  want  of  the  head  in 
many  of  the  larger  fluffed  fpeciniens  from  Guiana,  &c. 
renders  them  of  little  value  in  a  feientific  point  of  view, 
and  is  the  refult  of  fuperfluous  trouble  to  travellers  who 
fend  them  to  Europe  in  this  mutilated  condition.  Col- 
le^ors,  therefore,  fliould  carefully  inflru6l  their  agents 
to  preferve  this  part  of  the  animal.  As  thefe  larger 
fpeciniens  cannot  eafily  be  prepared  without  an  incifion 
in  the  fkin,  it  will  be  of  confequence  to  make  this  inci- 
fion  on  the  fide,  beginning  at  the  termination  of  the 
plates,  and  not  cutting  acrols  them,  as  is  too  often  done^ 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  diflimfl  claffification.  When 
the  fkin  is  once  flripped,  it  may  be  carefully  rolled 
up,  and*  fluffed  in  the  preparation  room  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

The  fmaller  fpeeies  of  ferpents  may  be  kept  in  pre« 
pared  fpirits.  Pure  alcohol  and  fpirituous  liquors,  efpe- 
cialiy  when  not  reduced  by  water,  frequently  affe£l  the 
^  2  mofl 
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Milccllane-  mof!  brilliant  animal  colours.  Thus,  in  the  ordinary 
^Vaticns!  liquors,  the  fine  red  of  the  haemachate  fnake 

degenerates  into  a  dark  brown,  fcales  of  a  bright  green 
or  blue  become  fomewhat  pale,  yellow  always  whitens, 
and  orange  changes  to  red  or  pale.  White,  browm, 
black,  purple,  mother  of  pearl,  and  metal- coloured 
fcales  are  not  liable  to  change.  The  following  is  an 
approved  recipe  for  preferving  the  various  colours  of 
ferpents  entire. 

Take  very  pure  fpring  water,  faturate  it  with  alum, 
then  mix  with  it  about  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  very  lim¬ 
pid  fpirit  of  wine,  pafs  the  mixture  through  a  paper 
ftramer,  and  keep  the  liquor  well  corked  up  in  bottles, 
in  iome  cool  and  lhady  fituation.  Immerfe  the  animal 
which  you  wifii  to  preferve  in  a  veflel  filled  with  this 
liquor,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  it  24  hours.  The  vef- 
fel  and  its  included  liquor  Ihould  be  referved  for  this 
preliminary  procefs.  Then  remove  the  reptile  into  a 
cylindrical  veflel  of  fine  glafs,  filled  to  three-fourths  of 
its  height  wuth  the  liquor  above  deferibed,  and  doled 


with  a  glafs  cover.  Lute  the  latter  with  maftic  and  Mifcellane- 
hogs  greafe  j  put  the  veflel  on  a  Ihelf  that  is  Iheltered 
from  heat  and  the  folar  rays  5  and  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  if  the  maflic  be  dry,  and  you  wilh  the  jar  to ' 
remain  clofed,  paint  the  luting  with  an  oil  colour  j  but 
if  you  intend  to  open  It  frequently,  ufe  only  the  hogs 
greafe. 

Reptiles  may  alfo  be  conveniently  preferved  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  indicated  by  ChaulTier,  in  the  Bu//e- 
tin  des  Sciences^  (for  Prairial,  year  10,  N®  63.),  without 
the  previous  trouble  of  preparing  the  Ikin.  All  that  is 
required,  is  to  fluff  the  cavities  with  cotton,  and  to  im¬ 
merfe  the  body  in  diflilled  water,  faturated  with  fuper- 
oxygenated  muriate  of  mercury  \  and  when  it  has  fuf- 
ficiently  imbibed  the  faline  folution  in  all  its  parts,  to 
allow  it  to  dry  flowly  in  a  well  aired  fituation,  fereened 
from  the  fun  and  dufl.  All  the  parts  of  the  animal 
harden,  and  are  thus  defended  from  the  voracity  of  in- 
fe61s,  and  corruption  of  every  kind. 
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Fig.  I.  Carinated  Scale. 

—  2.  Plain  Scale. 

—  3.  Tail  of  Coluber  Snake. 

—  4.  Tall  of  Roa. 

—  5.  Fang  or  Tooth  through  which  the  poifon  is 
conveyed. 

Fig.  6.  The  head  of  poifonous  fnake  furnlflied  with 
fangs,  aa  a  a. 

Fig.  7.  The  head  of  innoxious  fnake  without  fangs. 
— •  8.  Crotalus  Horridus^  Banded  Rattle- Snake. 

—  9.  Boa  ConJlriBor. 


Fig.  10,  Coluber  Berus,  Common  Viper. 

_  XI.  -M  Cerajles, 

—  12.  -  Laticaudatus^  Colubrine  Hydrus. 

—  13.  Lang  ay  a  Nafuta^  Snouted  Langaya. 

—  14.  Acrochordus  Javanicus^  Javan  Acrochor- 
dus. 

Fig.  15,  Anguis  Corallinus^  Coral  Slow- worm. 

— »  16.  Amphijhcena  Alba^  White  Amphllhaena. 

—  17.  - - -  Fuliginofa,  Fuliginous  Amphif- 

beena. 

Fig.  18.  CetcUia  Tentaculata,  Eel-fliaped  Caecilla. 
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Ophioman.  OPHIOMANCY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  making 
cy  predidions  from  ferpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing 
II  a  ferpent  devour  eight  fparrows  with  their  dam,  fore- 
^  ,  told  the  duration  of  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  and  the  fcven 

coils  of  a  ferpent  that  was  feen  on  Anchifes’s  tomb, 
were  interpreted  to  mean  the  fevcn  years  that  ^neas 
wandered  from  place  to  place  before  he  arrived  at 
Latium. 

OPHIORHIZA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stel/atce.  See  Botany  Index, 
OPHIOXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polygamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rankin g 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
j  Index, 

Different  OPHIR,  a  country  mentioned  in  Scripture,  from 
hypothefes  which  Solomon  had  great  quantities  of  gold  brought 
the  rf  home  in  fhips  which  he  fent  out  for  that  purpofe  \  but 
tionof^^"  where  to  fix  its  fituation  is  the  great  difficulty,  authors 
Ophir,  running  into  various  opinions  on  that  head.  Some 
^  have  gone  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
Hypothefis  ^ke  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  in  fearchof  it. — Mr  Bruce, 
of  Mr  the  celebrated  Abyffinian  traveller,  has  difplayed  much 
Bruce.  learning  and  ingenuity  in  fettling  this  queftion  of  Bi¬ 
blical  hiftory.  To  the  fatisfaiftion  of  moft  of  his 
readers,  he  lias  determined  Ophir  to  be  Sofala,  a  king¬ 
dom  of  Afi-ica,  on  the  coaft  of  Mofambique,  near  Zan- 
guebar  (fee  Sofala).  His  reafons  for  this  determi¬ 
nation  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  repeat  them  here  at  length  *,  becaufc  fuch 
as  are  not  already  acquainted  with  them  may  con- 
fult  his  book,  which  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  He  juftly  obferves,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a  certainty  where  this  Ophir  was.  It  will  be  neceftary 
to  examine  what  Scripture  fays  of  It,  and  to  keep 
precifely  to  every  thing  like  defcriptlon  which  we 
can  find  there,  without  indulging  our  fancy  farther. 
\J}y  Then,  the  trade  to  Ophir,  'was  carried  on  from  the 
Elanitic  gulf  through  the  Indian  ocean,  'idhjy  The 
returns  were  gold,  lilver,  and  ivory,  but  efpecially 
1 1  Kings,  ^dver  f .  p^dlify  The  time  of  the  going  and  coming  of 
22.  the  fleet  was  precifely  three  years},  at  no  period  more 
1 1  Kings,  or  lefs. 

2Chron.  Now,  if  Solomon’s  fleet  (ailed  from  the  Elanitic 
21,  guif  to  the  Indian  ocean,  this  voyage  of  neceffity 
muft  have  been  made  by  monfoons,  for  no  other  winds 
reign  in  that  ocean.  And  what  certainly  (hows  this 
Was  the  cafe,  is  the  precife  term  of  three  years  in 
which  the  fleet  went  and  came  between  Ophir  and 
Ezioii-gaber. 

Thefe  mines  of  Ophir  v/ere  probably  what  furniftied 
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the  Eaft  with  gold  in  the  earlieft  times  :  great  traces  of  Ophir. 
excavation  muft  therefore  have  appeared.  ^  v  ^ 

But  John  dos  Santos  fays,  that  he  landed  at  Sofala 
in  the  year  1586;  that  he  failed  up  the  great  river 
Cuama  as  far  as  Tete,  where,  always  defirous  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  gold,  his  order  had  placed  their 
convent.  Thence  he  penetrated  for  about  two  hundred 
leagues  into  the  country,  and  faw  the  gold  mines  then  ^ 
working  at  a  mountain  called  Afitra,  At  a  confi- Arguments 
derable  diftance  from  thefe  arc  the  filver  mines  of  Chi-^*^ 
coua  5  at  both  places  there  is  a  great  appearance  of°^^^* 
ancient  excavations  \  and  at  both  places  the  houfes 
of  the  kings  are  built  with  mud  and  draw,  whilft 
there  are  large  remains  of  mafly  buildings  of  ftone 
and  lime. 

Every  thing  then  confpires  to  fix  the  Ophir  of  Solo¬ 
mon  in  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  provided  it  would  necef- 
farlly  require  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  three  years  to 
make  a  voyage  from  Ezion-gaber  to  that  place  and  Tar- 
ftiifh  .and  return.  To  eftablifti  this  important  faift,  our 
author  obferves,  that  the  fleet  or  (hip  for  Sofala,  part¬ 
ing  in  June  from  Ezion-gaber  (fee  Ezion-gadLr),, 
would  run  down  before  the  northern  monfoon  to  Mo¬ 
cha  (fee  Mocha).  Here,  not  the  monfoon,  but  the 
dirc£lion  of  the  gulf,  changes  \  and  the  violence  of 
the  fouth-wefters,  which  then  reign  In  the  Indian  ocean, 
make  themfelves  at  times  felt  even  in  Mocha  roads. 

The  velTel  therefore  comes  to  an  anchor  In  the  harbour 
of  Mocha  \  and  here  (he  waits  for  moderate  'weather 
and  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  her  out  of  the  ftraits  of 
Babelmandel,  through  the  few  leagues  where  the  wind 
is  variable. 

Her  courfe  from  this  is  nearly  fouth-weft,  and  (he 
meets  at  Cape  Guardafui,  a  ftrong  fouth-wefter  that 
blows  direiftly  in  her  teeth.  Being  obliged  to  return 
into  the  gulf,  (he  miftakes  this  for  a  trade-wind  5  be- 
caufe  (he  is  not  able  to  make  her  voyage  to  Mocha 
but  by  the  fummer  monfoon,  which  carries  her  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  and  then  leaves 
her  In  the  face  of  a  contrary  wind,  a  ftrong  current  to 
the  northward,  and  violent  fwell. 

The  attempting  this  voyage  witli  fails.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  was  abfolutely  impoffible,  as  their  veffels- 
went  only  before  the  wind  :  If  it  ^vas  performed  at  all, 
it  muft  have  been  by  oars  5  and  great  havock  and  lofs 
of  men  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  the  feveral 
trials. 

At  laft,  philofophy  and  obfervation,  together  with 
the  unwearied  perfeverance  of  man  bent  upon  his  own 
views  and  intereft,  removed  thefe  difficulties,  and  (bowed 
the  iuariners  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  that  thefe  periodical 
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Ophir.  winds,  which  in  the  beginning  they  looked  upon  as  In- 
vincible  barriers  to  the  trading  to  Sofala,  when  once 
underftood,  were  the  very  means  of  performing  this 
voyage  fafely  and  expeditioufly. 

The  velTel  trading  to  Sofala  failed  from  the  bottom 
of  *  the  Arabian  gulf  in  fummer,  wdth  the  monfoon  at 
north,  which  carried  her  to  Mocha.  There  the  mon¬ 
foon  failed  her  by  the  change  of  the  direffion  of  the 
gulf.  The  fouth-well  winds,  which  blow  without  Cape 
Guardafui  in  the  Indian  ocean,  forced  themfelves  round 
the  cape  fo  as  to  be  felt  in  the  road  of  Mocha,  and 
make  it  uncafy  riding  there.  But  thofe  foon  changed, 
the  weather  became  moderate,  and  the  velTel,  we  fup- 
pofe  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  was  fafe  at  anchor  un¬ 
der  Cape  Guardafui,  where  was  the  port  which,  many 
years  afterwards,  was  called  F romontorium  Aroma- 
turn.  Here  the  flilp  w’as  obliged  to  Hay  all  Novem-^ 
ber,  becaufe  all  thefe  fummer  months  the  wind  fouth 
of  the  cape  was  a  ftrong  fouth- welter,  as  hath  been 
before  faid,  diredtly  in  the  teeth  of  the  voyage  to  So¬ 
fala.  But  this  time  was  not  loll  ;  part  of  the  goods 
bought  to  be  ready  for  the  return  was  ivory,  frankin- 
cenfe,  and  myrrh  *,  and  the  lliip  was  then  at  the  princi¬ 
pal  mart  for  thefe. 

Our  author  fuppofes,  that  in  November  the  velTel 
failed  with  the  wind  at  north-eall,  with  which  die 
would  foon  have  made  her  voyage  :  but  off  the  coall 
of  Melinda,  In  the  beginning  of  December,  Ihe  there 
met  an  anomalous  monfoon  at  fouth-weft,  in  our  days 
hrlt  obferved  by  Dr  Halley,  which  cut  off  her  voyage 
to  Sofala,  and  obliged  her  to  put  into  the  fmall  har¬ 
bour  of  Mocha,  near  Melinda,  but  nearer  Hill  to 
Tarlhilli,  w^hich  we  find  here  by  accident,  and  which 
we  think  a  Hrong  corroboration  that  we  are  right  as 
to  the  reH  of  the  voyage.  In  the  annals  of  AbyHinia, 
it  Is  faid  that  Amda  Sion,  making  war  upon  that 
coaH  In  the  14th  century,  in  a  lilt  of  the  rebellious 
Moorilli  vaffals,  mentions- the  chief  of  Tarfliifli  as  one  of 
them,  in  the  very  lituation  where  we  have  now  placed 
him. 

Solomon’s  velTel,  then,  was  obliged  to  Hay  at  Tar- 
fhlfh  till  the  month  of  April  of  the  fecond  year.  In 
May,  the  wind  fet  in  at  north-eaH,  and  probably  carried 
her  that  fame  month  to  Sofala.  All  the  time  flie 
fpent  at  TarfhlHi  w^as  not  loH,  for  part  of  her  cargo 
was  to  be  brought  from  that  place  ;  and  fhe  probably 
bought,  befpoke,  or  left  it  there.  From  May  of  the 
fecond  year,  to  the  end  of  that  monfoon  in  October,  the 
velTel  could  not  Hir ;  the  wind  was  north-eaH.  But  that 
time,  far  from  being  loH,  was  necelTary  to  the  traders 
for  getting  in  their  cargo,  which  we  lhall  fuppofe  was 
ready  for  them. 

The  Hiip  fails  on  her  return,  In  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  fecond  year,  with  the  monfoon  fouth-weH, 
which  in  a  very  few  weeks  would  have  carried  her  into 
the  Arabian  gulf.  But  off  Mocha,  near  Melinda  and 
Tarlhiffi,  Ihe  met  the  north-eaH  monfoon,  and  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  go  Into  that  port,  and  Hay  there  till  the  end  of 
that  monfoon  ;  after  which  a  fouth-weffer  came  to  her 
relief  in  May  of  the  third  year.  With  the  May  mon¬ 
foon  Hie  ran  to  Mocha  ivithin  the  Hraits,  and  was  there 
confined  by  the  fummer  monfoon  blowing  up  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulf  from  Suez,  and  meeting  her.  Here  fhe  lay 
till  that  monfoon  which  in  fummer  blows  northerly 
from  Suez,  changed  to  a  fouth-eaH  one  in  06lober  or 
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November,  and  that  very  eafily  brought  her  up  Into 
the  Elanitic  gulf,  the  middle  or  end  of  December  of 
the  third  year.  She  had  no  need  of  more  time  to  com¬ 
plete  her  voyage,  and  it  was  not  polfible  Hie  could  do 
it  in  lefs. 

Such  is  a  very  fliort  and  imperfe^l  abHra^l  of  our 
author’s  reafons  for  placing  Ophir  in  Sofala.  If  it 
excite  the  curiofity  of  our  readers  to  confult  his  work, 
it  ivill  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  we  have  made 
it. 


We  are  now  to  give  another  ingenious  conjedlure  Another 
concerning  the  fitualion  of  Ophir  and  Tarlhilh,  with  hypothefisi 
ivhich  we  have  been  favoured  by  Dr  Doig,  the  learn¬ 
ed  author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,  addreffed  to 
Lord  Karnes. 

This  refpe6lable  writer  holds  that  Ophir  was  fome- 
where  on  the  weH  coaH  of  Africa,  and  that  TarHiiHi 
was  the  ancient  Bastica  in  Spain.  His  effay  is  not 


yet  publiHied  \  but  he  authorizes  us  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  abttrafl  of  it :  “  The  firll  time  that  Ophir^  or  ra¬ 
ther  occurs  in  Scripture,  is  in  Gcii.  x.  29.  ivhere 

the  facred  hiHorian,  enumerating  the  fons  of  Joktan, 
mentions  Aufir  as  one  of  them.”  According  to  his 
account,  the  defeendants  of  thofe  13  brothers  fettled 
all  in  a  contiguous  fituation,  troni  iMeiha  (the  Mocha 
of  the  moderns)  to  Sepharah,  a  mountain  of  the  caH. 

Mofes,  as  every  one  knows,  dcnomiiialcs  countries,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  countries,  from  the  patriarch  from 
ivhom  thofe  inhabitants  defeended.  In  deferibing  the 
courfe  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of  paradife, 
the  fame  Mofes  informs  us  that  it  encom palled  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  &c.  which  abounded  with  fine 
gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx  Hone  ;  and  this  land  bad 
its  name  from  Havilah,  the  i  2th  fon  (»f  the  patriarch 
Joktan.  Ophir  or  Aujir  was  Havilah’s  immediate  elder 
brother  \  and  of  courfe  the  defeendants  of  the  former, 
in  all  probability,  fixed  their  habitation  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  thofe  of  the  latter.  If,  then,  the  land 
of  Havilah  abounded  with  gold  and  precious  Hones, 
the  land  of  Ophir  undoubtedly  produced  the  very  fame 
articles. 

Here  then  we  have  the  original  Ophir  \  here  ivas 
found  the  primary  gold  of  Ophir ;  and  here  lay  the  luil  Ophir 
Ophir  mentioned  in  Job  xi.  24.  But  as  navigation  nat  the 
was  then  In  its  infant  Hate,  the  native  land  of  gold 
mentioned  by  Job  muH  have  been  much  nearer 
than  that  to  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
made  their  triennial  voyages.  That  feveral  countries 
on*  the  fouth-eaH  coaH  of  Africa  abounded  with  gold 
long  after  the  era  of  Job,  is  evident  from  the  tellimony 
of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ptolemy,  Pom- 
poniusMela,  See.  5  but  that  in  thefe  countries  the  Ophir 
of  Solomon  could  not  be  fituated,  is  plain,  becaufe  bis 
fhips  in  the  fame  voyage  touched  at  Tarfliilli,  which  lay 
In  a  very  different  quarter. 

The  AbyfiTiniaii  traveller  has  placed  this  regio  attri- 
fera  in  Sofala  on  the  caHcrn  coaH  of  Africa,  nearlv- 
oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  This  hypothefw 
was  current  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born  •,  but 
I  am  perfuaded  (fays  our  author)  that  it  is  not  tenable. 

The  Ophir  of  Solomon,  in  ivbatever  part  of  Africa  it 
lay,  muH  have  been  ivell  known,  prior  to  his  reign,  both 
to  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Edomites.  Thefe  people  na» 
vigated  that  monarch’s  fleet,  and  therefore  could  be  no 
Hrangers  to  the  port  whither  they  w^ere  bound.  That 
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OpHlr.  It  was  in  Africa  is  certain  5  and  that  it  was  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  that  immenfe  peninfula,  will  appear  more 
than  probable,  when  we  have  afeertained  the  fituation 
of  Tarfliifh,  and  the  ufual  courfe  of  Pheenician  naviga¬ 
tion.  To  thefe  objefls,  therefore,  we  fliall  now  diredl 
^  our  inquiries. 

the  fitua-  “  Javan,  the  fourth  fon  of  the  patriarch  Japhet, 
tionmuft  had  four  fons,  Elifha,  Tarjhijh^  Kittim,  and  Dodanim 
be  afeer-  Rodanim  ;  among  whofe  ‘  defeendants  were  the  ifles 
Scoverino-  of  the  Gentiles  divided.’  The  city  of  Turfus  on  the 
that  of  ^  coaft  of  Cilicia,  at  once  afeertains  the  region  colonized 
Tarfliifli.  by  the  defeendants  of  '.rarfliifti.  But  as  much  depends 
upon  determining  the  pofition  of  this  country,  1  ftiall 
endeavour  (fays  the  Dodlor)  to  fix  it  with  all  poflible 
precifion. 

“In  the  firft  place,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  there  is  not  a  fingle  palTage  in  any  ancient  author, 
facred  or  profane,  that  fo  much  as  alludes  to  any  city, 
diftrifl,  canton,  or  country,  of  the  name  of  Tarfhifti  in 
the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  The  defeendants  of 
Javan,  of  whom  Tarfliifli  was  one,  are  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  have  extended  their  fettlcraents  towards  the 
north-weft,  i.  e.  into  Afia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tarfhifli  are  everywhere  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  hud  to  be  addidled  to  navigation  and  commerce, 
ill  which  they  feem  to  have  been  connedled  wnth  the 
f  pr.  xlvlii.  Tyrians  and  Phoenicians  f,  who  were  always  faid  by 
7.  Ixxii.  10.  the  Jews  to  inhabit  the  ifles  of  the  fea.  Indeed,  in  He¬ 
brew  geography,  all  the  countries  towards  the  north  and 
W'eft,  which  were  divided  from  Judea  by  the  fea,  n'ere 
I  Gen.  ii.  called  the  ifles  of  the  fea  J.  Thus  Ifaiah  :  ‘  The  bur- 
2^.  den  of  Tyre.  Howl  ye  fliips  of  Tarfhifh,  for  it  is  laid 

wafte,  fo  that  there  is  no  houfe,  no  entering  in  :  from 
the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  revealed  unto  them.  Be  ftill 
ye  inhabitants  of  the  ifle,  thou  whom  the  merchants  of 
Zidon,  that  pafs  over  the  fea,  have  leplenilhed.’  The 
land  of  Chittim  was  Macedonia,  and  often  Greece,  from 
^vhich  every  one  knows  that  the  deftruftion  of  Tyre 
came  5  and  that  Tarfliifli  was  not  an  unconcerned  fpec- 
tator  of  that  deftru6liori,  is  obvious  from  the  fame  pro- 
}|If.  xxlii.  phet,  who  proceeds  to  fay  ||  :  ‘  As  at  the  report  con- 
peijjim.  cernlng  Egypt,  fo  fhall  they  be  forely  pierced  at  the  re¬ 
port  concerning  Tyre.  Pafs  over  to  Tarfhifli  j  howl 
ye  inhabitants  of  the  ifle.  Is  this  your  joyous  city  ?’ 
It  appears  likewdfe  from  Ezekiel  xxvii.  1 2.  that  Tarfhifh 
was  the  merchant  with  whom  Tyre  traded  for  filver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,  and  that  this  trade  was  carried  on  in 
^  fliirs. 

Tlie  origl-  “  From  all  thefe  paflages,  it  feems  to  be  evident, 
nalTar-  that  the  defeendants  of  Tarfhifh  fettled  on  the  weftern 

coaft  of  Afia  Minor  j  that  thefe  people  were  addi£led 
to  navigation  and  commerce  j  that  in  the  courfe  of 
tlieir  traffic  they  were  coniie^Ied  ivith  the  Tyrians  and 
Phoenicians  ;  that  the  commerce  they  carried  on  confift- 
cd  of  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  ;  that  the  people  of  Tar- 
Ihifti  were  connefled  with  Kittim  and  the  ifles  of  the 
Gentiles,  ivliich  arc  confefledly  fituated  toward  the  north 
and  weft  of  Judea. 

“  But  left,  after  all,  a  facR  fo  fully  authenticated 
fliould  ftill  be  called  in  queftion,  I  fliall  add  one  proof 
more,  which  will  place  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  and  controverfy. 

“  When  the  prophet  Jonah  intended  to  flee  from  the 
prefence.of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  avoid  preaching  at 
Nineveh,  let  us  fee  where  the  peevifli  deferter  embark* 


cd  (Jonah  i.  3.).  And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  flee  unto  Ophir. 
Tarfhifli,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  went  down  *  v 
to  Joppa  5  and  he  found  a  fliip  going  to  Tarfhifh,  and  he 
paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it,  to  go  with 
them  into  Tarfliifli,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord.’ 

Every  body  knows  that  Joppa  or  Japliah  ftood  upon  the 
fliore  of  the  Mediterranean  j  of  courfe  the  fugitive  pro¬ 
phet  had  determined  to  go  to  fome  very  diftant  region 
weftward,  and  by  that  means  to  get  as  far  from  Nineveh 
as  poffiblc.”  g 

Plaving  thus  proved  to  a  demonfiration,  that  the  This  not 
original  Tarfliifli  was  a  region  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Tar- 
Afia  Minor,  where  either  the  patriarch  of  that  name, 
or  fome  of  his  immediate  defeendants,  planted  a  colo- 
ny,  it  remains  to  determine  whether  this  was  a6tually 
the  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  the  valt 
quantities  of  filver  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorian. 

That  it  was  not,  our  author  frankly  acknowledges  j  and 
therefore,  fays  he,  we  muft:  look  out  for  Solomon’s  Tar- 
fliifli  in  fome  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  ^ 

To  pave  the  way  for  this  difeovery,  he  very  juftly  The  name- 
obferves,  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  a  common  prac-ofone 
tice  to  transfer  the  name  of  one  country  to  another,  in  country 
conlequence  of  fome  analogy  or  refemblance  ^Q^^nother 

them.  It  has  likewife  often  happened,  that  when  a 
commodity  was  brought  from  a  very  diftant  country  by 
a  very  diftant  people,  the  people  to  whom  it  was  import-  , 
ed  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  produced  in  the 
region  from  which  it  was  immediately  brought  to  them. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  pofition  no  man  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  can  for  a  moment  entertain 
a  doubt.  Hence  AJJyrium  amomum  of  Virgil,  and 
the  AJfyriimi  malabathrum  of  Horace,  though  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  were  the  produft  not  of  Aflyria  but  of  India. 

The  Jews,  who  were  as  little  acquainted  with  foreign . 
countries  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  very  probably 
the  fame  notions  ivith  them  refpefting  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  if  fo,  they  would  undoubtedly  fuppofe,  that 
the  filver  fold  by  the  merchants  of  Tarfliiffi  was  the 
producR  of  that  country.  When  this  miftake  came  to 
be  difeovered,  they  very  naturally  transferred  the  name 
Tarjhijh  from  the  country  of  the  merchants  to  that 
of  the  articles  which  they  imported.  Let  us  now,  fays 
our  author,  try  if  we  cannot  find  out  where  that  country 
was. 

It  has  been  already  fhown,  by  quotations  from  Ifaiah 
and  Ezekiel,  that  the  merchants  of  Tarfhifh  traded  in 
the  markets  of  Tyre  with  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 

To  thefe  authorities,  we  fhall  add  another  from  Jere¬ 
miah  :  “  Silver  (fays  that  prophet)  fpread  into  plates  is 
brought  from  Tarfhifli.”  “  But  in  Spain  (continues 
our  learned  diflertator),  all  thofe  commodities  were  found 
in  the  greateft  abundance.  All  the  ancient  authors  who 
deferibe  that  region  dwell  with  rapture  on  Its  filvef 
mines.  This  faft  Is  too  generally  known  to  need  to  be 
fupported  by  authorities.  Spain  was  then  the  region 
which  furniffied  Solomon’s  traders  with  the  immenfe 
mafs  of  filver  he  is  faid  to  have  imported.  This  was, 
one  might  fay,  the  modern  Tarfhiih  ;  and  Indeed  both 
Jofephus  and  Eufeblus  are  pofitive  that  the  pofterity 
of  Tarfliifh  aflually  peopled  that  country.  If  this  was 
an  early  opinion,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  Jews  would 
of  courfe  denominate  Spain  from  the  patriarch  in  que¬ 
ftion. 

I.  have  fhown  above,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tar¬ 
fliifh 
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Oplilr.  flnfh  were  ftn6lly  connefled  with  the  Klttira,  or  Gre- 
'  clans  :  I  (hall  here  produce  an  authority  which  will 
prove  to  a  demon  ft  ration  that  the  Klttlm  had  extend¬ 
ed  their  commerce  into  that  part  of  Africa  now  called 
Barbary. 

“  The  prophet  Ezekiel,  (xxvli.  6.)  defcrlblng  the 
fplendour  and  magnificence  of  Tyre,  tells  us,  ‘  that 
the  company  of  the  Afliiirites  made  her  benches  of  Ivo¬ 
ry,  brought  from  the  ifles  of  Klttlm.’  In  the  firft  place, 
I  muft  obferve,  that  there  Is  probably  a  fmall  error  In 
the  orthography  of  the  w'ord  Afhiirim.  This  term  is 
everywhere  in  Scripture  tran Hated  Aflyrians,  which 
tranflatlon  is  certainly  juft.  But  how  the  Affyrlans 
could  export  ivory  from  the  ifles  of  Kittlm,  and  fa- 
ftiion  it  into  benches  for  the  Tyrian  mariners,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  problem  of  no  eafy  folution.  The  fa6l 
is  Afhurim  fliould  be  Aflierim,  that  is,  the  company 
of  the  men  of  Afher.  The  tribe  of  Aftier  obtained 
its  inheritance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre  *,  (fee 
Jofli.  xix.  28.).  ‘  And  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and  Ham- 
mon  and  Canah,  unto  Zidon  the  great.’  The  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  tribe  of  the  Aflierites  then,  and  not  the 
Afhurim,  were  the  people  who  manufactured  the  bench¬ 
es  in  queftion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ivory  of  which  the  imple¬ 
ments  were  formed  was  imported  from  the  ifles  of 
Kittim,  that  is,  from  Greece  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Thefe  iflands,  it  Is  certain,  never  produced  ivory. 
They  muft  therefore  have  Imported  it  from  fome  other 
country  j  but  no  other  country,  to  which  the  Greeks 
and  their  neighbours  could  have  extended  their  com¬ 
merce,  except  the  north  of  Africa,  produced  that  com¬ 
modity.  The  conclulion  then  is,  that  the  maritime 
ftates  of  Afla  Minor,  Greece,  and  probably  the  He- 
trufeans  on  the  w^eft  coaft  of  Italy,  carried  on  a  gain¬ 
ful  commerce  with  Spain  and  Barbary  at  a  very  early 
period. 

“  We  have  now  feen  that  the  original  Tarfhlfli  on  the 
coaft  of  Alla  Minor  did  not  produce  the  metals  im¬ 
ported  by  Solomon’s  fleet ;  that  no  Tarfhllh  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  globe  ;  that  the  Tar- 
Ihilh  we  are  in  queft  of  was  undoubtedly  lituated  fome- 
where  towards  the  weft  of  Judea :  ^ve  have  Ihown  that 
^he  mercantile  people  of  Alla  Minor,  Greece,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  Italy,  actually  Imported  fome  of  thofe  articles 
from  the  coaft  of  Africa  *,  ^ve  have  hazarded  a  con¬ 
jecture,  that  Spain  was  the  modern  Tarlhilh,  and  that 
very  country  from  which  Solomon  imported  his  lllver, 
and  the  Tyrians  their  lllver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Let 
us  now  make  a  trial  whether  we  cannot  exhibit  fome 
internal  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  hypothells  wx  have 
above  adopted. 

“  The  ancients  divided  Spain  into  three  parts,  Bce- 
tica,  Lulltanla,  and  Tarraconenfls.  Bsetica  is  the  mo¬ 
dern  Andalulla.  It  ftretched  along  the  Fretum  Hercu- 
leum,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.  This  region  is  thought  by  fome  to  have 
been  the  Elyllan  fields  of  the  poets.  The  river  Baetis, 
which  divides  it,  is  called  Tartejfus  by  Arlftotle,  Stefi- 
chorus,  Strabo,  Paufanlas,  Steph.  Byzant.  and  Avianus. 
Here  too  we  have  a  city  and  a  lake  of  the  fame  name. 
But  TartelTus  is  polltlvely  the  very  fame  with  Tar- 
Ihifli.  The  Phoenicians,  by  changing  fehin  Into  thau^ 
made  it  Tartilh.  The  Greeks  manufaClured  the  reft) 
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by  changing  Tavtlfli  into  Tartis,  and  in  procefs  of  time  Oplur. 
into  That  the  Phoenicians  aCIually  changed  -nr— 

fehin  into  thau  is  certain  ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the 
life  of  Sylla,  that  in  their  language  an  ox  was  cal¬ 
led  thoi'^  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  fame  v;ith  the  Hebrew 

....  IQ 

‘‘  From  this  deduClion,  it  appears  highly  probable  atxarfliidi 
leaft,  that  the  Spanlfli  Ecetica  was  originally  called  Tcrr-Spaniai 
Jhifh,  Indeed  this  fimllarlty  of  names  has  operated  fo  Baetica. 
pow'erfully  on  the  learned  Boehart,  and  on  fome  other 
moderns  of  no  mean  figure,  that  they  have  pofitively 
affirmed,  as  Jofephus  had  done  before  them,  that  the 
patriarcli  Tarfliifli  aClually  fettled  in  that  country. 
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This  I  fliould  think  not  altogether  probable  )  but  that 
his  defeendants  who  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor  colonized  Bastica,  and  carried  on  an  uninterrupted 
commerce  to  that  country,  along  with  the  Phoenicians, 
for  many  centuries  after  it  was  peopled,  and  that  from 
the  circumftances  above  narrated,  it  was  denominated 
Tarjhijh^  are  fafts  too  palpable  to  admit  of  contradic¬ 
tion. 

“  Let  us  now  fee  whether  this  Baitlca,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  fituatlon  of  the  Tarfhifti  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  actually  furnifhed  with  thofe  articles  of 
commerce  which  are  faid  to  have  been  imported  from 
that  country.  To  enlarge  on  this  topic  w^ould  be  alto¬ 
gether  fuperfluous.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Polybiu^, 
Pliny,  Solinus,  and,  in  one  w*ord,  all  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  hiftorians  who  have  mentioned  that  region,  have 
unanlmoufly  exhibited  it  as  the  native  land  of  iilver,  iron, 
and  tin  :  to  thefe,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  modern  traveller,  they  likewife  add  gold  in  very 
large  quantities.” 

Our  author  having  thus  afeertained  the  fituation  of 
Tarfliifli,  proceeds  to  prove,  by  a  mafs  of  evidence  too 
large  for  our  infertion,  that  the  Edomites  and  Ty¬ 
rians  had  doubled  the  Cape,  and  almoft  cncompafled 
Africa,  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon.  Then  refer¬ 
ring  to  I  Kings,  chap.  ix.  and  x.  2  Chron.  viii.  ix. 
2  Kings  xxii.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  he  obferves,  that  from 
thefe  authorities  it  appears  indubitable,  that  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  and  Hiram  failed  from  Eloth  and  Ezlon- 
geber  \  that  the  voyages  to  Oplilr  and  Tarfliifli  were 
exa<ftly  the  fame,  performed  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
by  the  very  fame  fleet  *,  wflilcli  muft  necefiarily  have  en- 
campafted  the  peninfula  of  Africa  before  it  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  country  of  Tarfliifli.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  traders  might  eafily  enough  colle£I  the  gold  on  the- 
coaft  of  Guinea,  or  on  what  is  now  vulgarly  called  the 
Gold  Coaf*  The  ivory  they  might  readily  enough  pro¬ 
cure  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  oppofite  to  Tarfliifti.  In 
Africa,  too,  they  might  hunt  apes,  monkeys,  baboons, 
&.C.  5  and  peacocks,  or  rather  parrots,  and  parroquets, 
they  might  furprife  in  the  forefts  ^vhich  abounded  on  the 
coaft.  In  Spain,  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  were,  one 
may  fay,  the  native  produce  of  the  foil.  Even  at  this 
early  period,  the  Phoenician  navigators  had  difeovered 
the  Cafiitcrides  or  Scllly  iflands,  and  Cornwall  j  and 
from  that  region,  in  company  with  the  merchants,  may 
have  fupplied  them  with  that  rare  commodity. 

“  I  have  fuppofed  that  the  navy  of  Solomon  and  Hi¬ 
ram  collefted  their  gold  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage 
fomewhere  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Cape, 
for  the  following  reafons :  Had  they  found  the  golden 

fleecd 
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Ophk.  ileece  at  Sofala  (a),  or  any  part  of  tlie  coafi;  of  Afri 
ca,  they  would  have  chofen  to  return  and  unlade  at 
Eloth  or  Ezion-geber,  rather  than  purfue  a  long  and 
dangerous  courfe,  quite  round  Africa,  to  Tarfhifh  j 
to  which  lad  country  they  might  have  fhaped  their 
courfe  much  more  commonly  from  Zidon,  Tyre,  Jop¬ 
pa,  &c.  But  being  obliged  to  double  the  Cape  in 
quefl  of  fome  of  thofc  articles  which  they  were  en¬ 
joined  to  import,  they  pufhed  onward  to  TarHiifh, 
and  returned  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Tyre,  or 
perhaps  to  Joppa,  &:c.  I'heir  next  voyage  commen¬ 
ced  from  one  or  other  of  thcfe  ports,  from  which  they 
direfled  their  courfe  to  Tarftnfh  ;  and  having  taken 
in  part  of  their  lading  there,  they  afterwards  coaded 
round  Africa,  and  fo  arrived  once  more  at  Eloth  or 
Ezion-geber. 

“  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  fpace  of  time  in  which 
thefe  voyages  were  performed.  We  are  told  exprefs- 
ly  (2  Chron.  ix.  21.)  that  once  every  three  years 
came  the  fhips  of  Tarfhifh,  &c.  This  is  exadly  the 
time  one  would  naturally  imagine  necelTary  to  per¬ 
form  fuch  a  dilfant  voyage,  at  a  period  when  naviga¬ 
tion  was  flill  in  its  infancy,  and  mariners  feldom  ad¬ 
ventured  to  lofe  fight  of  the  coaft.  Of  this  we  have 
an  irrefragable  proof  in  the  hiftory  of  a  voyage  round 
the  very  fame  continent,  undertaken  and  accomplifh- 
ed  in  the  very  fame  fpace  of  time,  about  two  centuries 
after. 

“  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  149  that 
Nechus,  one  of  the  latter  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  the 
Scripture  calls  Pharaoh  Necho^  built  a  great  number  of 
fliips,  both  on  the  Red  fea  and  the  Mediterranean^  The 
fame  hiftorian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  42.  informs  us,  that  this  en 
terprifing  monarch  projeded  a  voyage  round  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa,  which  was  aftually  accomplifhcd  in  the 
fpace  of  three  years.  In  the  condu6I  of  this  enterprife, 
l.e  employed  Phoenician  mariners,  as  Solomon  had  done 
before  him,  lliefe,  we  may  fuppofe,  were  affifted  in 
the  courfe  of  this  navigation  by  charts  or  journals,  or  at 
lead  by  traditional  accounts  derived  from  their  ancef- 
tors  ;  ‘  Thefe  navigators  (fays  the  hiftorian)  took  their 
departure  from  a  port  on  the  Red  fea,  and  failing  from 
thence  into  the  fouthern  ocean,  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  landing  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  there  they 
fowed  fome  grain  which  they  had  carried  out  with  them 
on  board  their  velfels.  In  this  place  they  waited  till  the 
crop  was  ripened  j  and,  having  cut  it  down,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  voyage.  Having  fjient  two  years  in  this 
navigation,  in  the  third  they  returned  to  Egvpt,  by  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Thefe  mariners,  adds  the  author, 
reported  a  fa£I,  which,  for  his  part,  he  could  by  no 
means  believe  to  be  true  5  namely,  that  in  one  part  of 
their  courfe  their  ftiadows  fell  on  their  right;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  gives  conftderable  weight  to  the  truth  of 
the  relation.’ 

“  Let  it  now  be  obferved  that  Phcenician  mariners 
navigated  the  fleet  of  Solomon  :  the  fame  people  con- 
du6led  that  of  Hecho  :  the  fleet  of  jMecho  fpent  three 
years  in  the  courfe  of  its  voyage  ;  that  of  Solomon 
did  the  fame  in  its  courfe  about  two  centuries  before  : 
VoL.  XV.  Part  1. 
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the  fleet  of  Necho  failed  from  a  port  on  the  Red  fea  ;  Oplur. 
that  of  Solomon  took  its  departure  from  Eloth  or 
Ezion-geber,  fituated  on  the  fame  fea  :  the  fleet  of  the 
former  returned  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  that  of 
the  latter,  according  to  the  hypothefls,  purfued  the 
very  fame  route.  Such  a  coincidence  of  ftniilar  cir- 
cumftances  united  with  thofe  adduced  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  part  of  this  article,  feem  to  prove  almofl  to  a 
demonftration,  that  the  navy  of  Hiram  and  Solo¬ 
mon  performed  a  voyage  round  Africa,  in  that  age.  In 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Necho  did  two  centuries 
after. 

‘‘  Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  the  original 
Ophir,  which  is  really  Aufir  or  Aufr,  was  fituated  on 
the  fouth  of  Arabia  Felix,  between  Sheba  and  Havilah, 
which  laft  was  encpnipalfed  by  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  river  of  Paradife ;  that  the  name  Ophir,  i.  e.  Aufr, 
was,  in  confeqiience  of  its  rcfemblaiice,  in  procefs  of 
time  transferred  to  a  region  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
and  that  from  it  firft  Ajfer  ?ir\A  then  Africa  was  deno¬ 
minated  :  that  the  primitive  Tarfhlfti  was  Cilicia,  and 
that  the  Jews  applied  this  name  to  all  the  commercial 
ftates  on  the  coaft  of  Alia  Minor,  and  perhaps  of  Italy, 
there  being  ftrong  prefumptions  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
were  coloniils  from  Tarfhifti ;  that  Beetica,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  other  regions  of  Spain,  being  planted  witli 
colonies  from  Tarftilfh,  like  wife  acquired  the  name  of 
Tarfhifti ;  that  the  Tyrians  were  ftriclly  conn,e6led  with 
the  merchants  of  Tarfhifh  in  their  commercial  entcr- 
prifes  ;  that  Tarfhifti  was  certainly  fituated  weftward 
from  Judea,  Phoenicia,  6cc. ;  that  no  other  country  In 
the  weftern  quarters  produced  the  commodities  import¬ 
ed  by  the  two  kings,  except  Spain  and  the  oppofite 
coafts  ;  that  this  country,  in  thofe  ages,  produced  not 
only  filver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  but  likewife  gold  in 
great  abundance  ;  that  the  merchants  of  Kittim  import¬ 
ed  ivory,  of  which  the  Aftierites  made  benches  for  the 
Tyrians  ;  which  commodity  they  muft  have  purchafed 
on  the  coaft  of  Barbafry,  where  the  Jews  and  Phoenici¬ 
ans  would  find  the  fame  article  ;  that  Tarllilfh  being  fi¬ 
tuated  in  Spain,  it  was  ImpofTible  for  a  fleet  failing  from 
Eloth,  or  Ezion-geber,  to  arrive  at  that  country  with- 
out  encom  pa  fling  Africa  ;  that  of  courfe  the  fleet  in  Ophir  fitu- 
queftlon  did  aflually  encompafs  that  continent ;  that  ated  on  the 
the  Ophir  of  Solomon  muft  have  been  fituated  fopie- 
where  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  the  weft  of  the  the 

becaufe  from  it  the  courfe  to  Tarfhifh  was  more  eligible  Cape, 
than  to  return  the  fame  way  back  to  Ezion-geber.” 

Our  author  fupporls  this  conclufion  by  many  other 
arguments  and  authorities,  which  the  limits  preferibed 
us  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  ;  but  perhaps  the  ar¬ 
ticle  might  be  deemed  incomplete  if  we  did  not  fhow 
how  he  obviates  an  objc6lIon  that  ivlll  readily  occur 
to  his  theory.  “  If  the  original  Ophir  was  feated  on 
the  coaft  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  modern  region  of 
the  fame  name  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  It  may  be 
made  a  queftlon,  how  the  latter  country  came  to  be 
denominated  from  the  former  ?  Nothing  (fays  our  au¬ 
thor)  can  be  more  eafy  than  to  anfwer  this  queftlon.  An  objec* 
The  pra(Bice  of  adapting  the  name  of  an  ancient  country  tion  an- 
Y  to  Iwered. 
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(a)  That  Sofala  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  w'as  Ophir,  was  an  ancient  conje61ure. '  See  BocharU 

>chan.  1.  ii.  cap.  27.  p.  160.  4to. 
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to  a  newly  difcovered  one,  refemblmg  the  other  In  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  htuation,  in  figure,  in  di fiance,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate,  productions,  &e.  has  ever  been  fo 
common,  that  to  produce  in  fiances  would  be  altoge¬ 
ther  fuperfluous.  The  newly  difcovered  region  on  the 
eoaft  of  Africa  abounded  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  com¬ 
modities  by  which  the  original  one  was  difling uiflied  } 
and  of  courfe,  the  name  of  the  latter  was  annexed  to 
the  former. 

Whether  Mr  Bruce’s  hypothefis,  or  Dr  Doig’s,  re- 
fpeCling  the  long- difputed  fituation  of  Solomon’s  Ophir^ 
be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  Both  are 
plaufible,  both  are  fupported  by  much  ingenuity  and 
uncommon  erudition  j  but  w^e  do  not  think  that  the 
arguinents  of  either  writer  furnifli  a  complete  con¬ 
futation  of  thofe  adduced  by  the  other.  ^ub  judice 
iis  ejl, 

OPHIRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  oClan- 
dria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

OPHITES,  in  Natural  HiJlOnp  an  old  term  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  a  mineral,  of  a  dufkv  green  ground, 
fprinkled  \?ith  fpots  of  a  lighter  green,  otherwlfe  called 
jerpentiue.  See  Mineralogy  Index, 

Ophites,  in  church  hiftory,  Chrillian  heretics,  fo 
called  both  from  the  veneration  they  had  for  the  ferpent 
that  tempted  Eve,  and  the  worfhip  they  paid  to  a  real 
ferpent:  they  pretended  that  the  ferpent  was  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  that  he  taught  men  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
They  dlftinguilhed  between  Jefus  and  Clirijl:  Jefus,  they 
faid,  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  but  Chriii  came  dowm 
from  heaven  to  be  united  with  him  5  Jefus  W' as  crucified, 
but  Chrift  had  left  him  to  return  to  heaven.  They  di* 
ftinguiftied  the  God  of  the  Jews,  v/hom  they  termed 
Jaldabaoth^  from  the  fupreme  God  :  to  the  former  they 
aferibed  the  body,  to  the  latter  the  foul  of  man.  They 
had  a  live  ferpeiit,  which  they  kept  in  a  kind  of  cage  3 
at  certain  times  they  opened  the  cage  door,  and  called 
the  ferpent  :  the  animal  came  out,  and  mounting  upon 
the  table,  twined  itfelf  about  fume  loaves  of  bread  ;  this 
bread  they  broke  and  diftributed  it  to  the  company, 
who  all  kiiTed  the  ferpent  ;  this  they  called  their  Eu- 
chariji, 

OPHRYS,  Twyblade  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  gynandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  7th  order,  Orchidece,  See- Botany 
Index, 


OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  branch  of  phyfiogno- 
my,  which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  man’s  temper 
and  chara(fter  from  the'  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

OPHTHALMIA,  in  Medicine^  an  inflammation  of 
the  eye  or  of  the  membranes  which  invert  it ;  efpeciab 
ly  of  the  adnata,  or  albugineous  coat.  See  Mebfcine. 
N*  174. 

OPIATES,  medicines  which  are  adminiftered  to 
procure  fteep,  whether  in  the  form  of  eleftuaries,  drops, 
or  pills. 

OPINION  is  that  judgment  tvhich  the  mind  forms 
of  any  propofition  for  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which 
there  is  not  fufficient  evidence  t(x  produce  feience  or  ab- 
folute  belief. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion^  nor  can  it 
with  propriety  be  called  an  objeft  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cian’s  belief :  he  does  more  than  believe  it  3  he  knows 
it  to  be  true.  When  two  or  three  men,  under  no  temp¬ 


tation  to  deceive,  declare  that  they  were  wdtnefies  of  an 
uncommon,  though  not  preternatural  event,  their  tefti- 
mony  is  complete  evidence,  and  produces  abfolute  be¬ 
lief  \\\  tbe  minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given  3  but  it 
does  not  produce  fcience  like  rigid  demonftration.  The 
fa<R  is  not  doubted,  but  thofe  who  have  it  on  report  do 
not  know  it  to  be  true,  as  they  know  the  truth  of  pro- 
pofitions  intuitively  or  dennmitrably  certain.  W  hen 
one  or  two  men  relate  a  ftory  including  many  circum- 
ftances  to  a  third  perfon,  and  another  comes  who  pofi- 
tively  contradids  it  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  to 
w^hoiTj  thofe  jarring  teftimonies  are  given,  \veighs  all 
the  eircumftances  in  his  own  mind,  balances  the  one 
againft  the  other,  and  lends  an  aftent,  more  or  lefs  wa¬ 
vering,  to  that  fide  on  which  the  evidence  appears  to 
preponderate.  This  aft'ent  is  his  opinion  refpe6ling 
the  lads  of  which  he  has  received  fuch  difterent  ac¬ 
counts. 

Opinions  are  often  formed  of  events  not  yet  in  being. 
Were  an  oiRcer  from  the  combined  armies,  which  are 
juft  now  *  befieging  Valenciennes,  to  come  into  the 
room  where  w'e  are  writing,  and  tell  us  that  thofe  armies 
are  in  good  health  and  high  fplrits  3  that  every  fliot 
w'hieh  they  fire  upon  the  fortrels  produces  fome  effed  3 
and  that  they  have  plenty  of  excellent  prOvifion'<,  -whilft 
the  befieged  are  perilhing  by  hunger  3  we  ftiould  abfo- 
lutely  believe  every  fa6l  which  he  had  told  us  upon  the 
evidence  of  his  teftimony  3  but  we  eould  only  be  of  opi^ 
nion  that  the  garrifon  muft  foon  furrender.  In  forming 
opinions  of  this  kind,  upon  ivbich,  in  a  great  meafure 
depends  our  fuecej's  in  any  purfuit,  every  eircumftance 
Ihould  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  our  judgments 
guided  by  former  experience.  I'ruth  is  a  thing  of  fueh 
imjiortance  to  man,  that  he  ftiould  always  purfue  the 
bell  methods  for  attaining  it  3  and  when  the  objed 
eludes  all  his  refearelies,  he  ftiould  reme  dy  the  dil’ap- 
pointment,  by  attaching  himfelf  to  that  which  has  th© 
ftrongeft  refemblancc  to  it  3  and  that  which  nioft  re- 
fembles  truth  is  called  pr'ohahilitij ^  as  the  judgment 
which  is  formed  of  it  is  termed  opinion.  See  Probabi¬ 
lity. 

OPIUM,  in  the  Materia. Medica^  is  an  infpiflated 
juice,  obtained  from  the  capfule  of  the  white  poppy, 
partly  of  the  refinous  and  partly  of  the  gummy  kind, 
and  polTeffing  alfo  a  narcotic  principle.  See  Materia 
Mebica,  N°  612. 

OPOBALSAMUM,  in  \\\o  Materdn  Medica^ 
balfura,  or  balm  of  Gilead,  a  refinous  fubftance  obtained 
from  a  fpecies  of  Amyris.  See  Chemistry,  N®  24? 
and  Materia  Mebica,  N°  ^07. 

OPOCALPASUM,  Opocarbasum,  or  Apocal- 
PASUM  3  a  gummy  refinous  fubftance,  w’hich  has  a  ftrong 
refemblancc  to  liquid  myrrh,  and  which  in  the  time  o£ 
Galen  was  mixed  with  myrrh.  .It  was  difficult,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  to  diftlngiiifti  the  one  from  the  other 
unlefi;  by  their  tffefls,  the  former  being  of  a  poifimous 
nature,  which  frequently  produced  lethargy. 

OPOPONAX,  in  tlie  Materia  Medica,  is  a  gummy 
refinous  fubftance  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  See 
Materia  Mebica,  N®  455. 

OPORTO,  or  Porto,  a  flouriftiing  city  and  fea- 
port  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre-Douero-t- 
Miriho,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee.  Nature  has  rendered  it  al- 
moft  impregnable  3  and  it  is  juftly  celebrated  for  the 
ftrength  of  its  wines,  large  quantities  of  which  are  ex¬ 
ported 
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Oporto  ported  to  Britain,  and  on  this  account  all  red  wines  ei^ 
ther  from  Spain  or  Portugal  are  denominated  /^ort  wines, 
t  I  After  the  earthquake  at  Llfbon  in  the  year  1755,  the 

trade  of  this  city  increafed  rapidly,  before  which  memo- 
I  rable  period  its  population  did  not  exceed  20,000  j  but 

I  it  is  now  computed  at  upwards  of  40,000.  Oporto  is 

I  lituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  near  the  river 

I  Doucro,  which  forms  an  excellent  and  commodious  har- 

;  hour;  and  is  about  147  miles  north  by  eaft  of  Lifbon. 

‘  W.  Long.  8.  21.  N.  Lat.  41.  10. 

OPOSSCM,  in  Zoology^  a  fpecies  of  didelphis.  See 
DiDelphis. 

OPOUN,  one  of  the  Navigators  I  (lands,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  number,  firft  difeovered  by  Bougain¬ 
ville,  and  fo  called  by  him^  becaufe  the  inhabitants  do 
not  pafs  from  one  village  to  another  but  in  canoes, 
i  This  and  the  other  iflands  lie  in  14®  fouth  latitude,  and 

j  Lorn  171°  to  173®  longitude  wed  from  Paris,  accord- 

1  ing  to  Peroufe.  Here  the  fugar  cane  is  to  be  met  with 

growing  fpontaneoudy  j  but  it  is  faid  to  contain  lefs  of 
.  the  faccharine  fubflance  than  what  is  produced  in  the 

Weft  Indies.  The  men  are  polTeiTed  of  uncommon 
I  ftrength,  and  tatow  their  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner,  that, 

K  although  almoft  naked,  they  have  the  appearance  at  a 

[j  little  diftance  of  being  clothed.  Ferocity  and  treachery 

are  charaifreriftic  marks  of  this  people,  of  which  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Peroule  had  but  too  foon  a  melancholy  proof, 

;  II.  out  of  60  of  his  crew  having  been  murdered  by 

them,  although  received  at  firft  with  an  air  of  good 
f  humour.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a  caution  to  future  na¬ 

vigators,  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  appa- 
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,  Biflory.  /^PTICS,  from  oTTtofJiotiy  to  fee^  is  that  fcience  which 
^  ^  confiders  the  nature,  the  compofition,  and  the 

t)efiniuon,  5 — the  changes.which  it  differs  from  the 

a<ftion  of  bodies  ; — the  phenomena  of  vifion,  and  the  in- 
ftruments  in  which  light  is  the  chief  agent. 

HISTORY. 

Sect.  I.  Dif^ovenes  concerning  the  RefraSlion  of 
Light, 

TRefradtion  THOUGH  the  ancients  made  few  optical  experiments, 
theIn-^°  ^^^^verthelefs  knew,  that  when  light  paffed  through 

^ients;  media  of  difterent  denfitics,  it  did  not  move  in  a  ftraight 
line,  but  was  bent  or  refraUed  out  of  its  original  di- 
re61:ion.  This  was  probably  fuggefted  to  them  by  the 
appearance  of  a  ftraight  rod  partly  immerfed  in  water  j 
and  accordingly  we  find  many  queftions  concerning  this 
and  other  optical  appearances  in  the  works  of  Ariftotle. 
Archimedes  is  faid  to  have  written  a  treatife  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  ring  or  circle  under  water,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  common  phenomena 
of  refraction.  The  ancients,  however,  'ivere  not  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  more  ordinary  appearances,  but  alfo 
with  the  production  of  colours  by  refraction.  Seneca 
fays,  that  if  the  light  of  the  fun  (hlnes  through  an  an¬ 
gular  piece  of  glafs,  it  will  (how  all  the  colours  of  the 
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rent  kindnefs  of  thefe  favages,  which  is  frequently  the  Gpoim 
difmal  prelude  of  ruin  and  deftru£lion.  Among  thefe  II 
fell  the  celebrated  naturalift  Lamanon  \  fee  Lama-  ,  Gptic. 

NON. 

OPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lower 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of 
the  fame  name  j  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near 
the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  8.  2o.  'N.  Lat.  49.^48. 

OP.P.IANIJS,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  Anazarba 
in  Cilicia,  in  the  fecond  century,  Hs  compofed  a  poem 
of  hunting,  and  another  of  fifhing,  for  which  Antoni¬ 
nus  Caracalla  gave  him  as  many  golden  crowns  as  there 
were  verfes  in  his  poems  5  they  were  hence  called  Op'- 
piaid s  goiden  verfes.  He  died  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age. 

OPPIL  ATION,  in  Medicine^  the  acfr  of  obftrudling 
or  flopping  up  the  paffage  of  the  body,  by  redundant  or 
peccant  humours.  This  word  is  chiefly  for  obftrudions 
in  the  lower  belly. 

OPTATIVE  MOOD,  in  Grammar y  that  which  ferves 
to  exprefs  an  ardent  defire  or  wiih  for  fomething. 

In  moft  languages,  except  the  Greek,  the  optative  is 
only  expreffed  by  prefixing  to  the  fubjun61:ive  an  adverb 
of  wifhing  ;  as  utinamy  in  Latin  ;  pint  a  DieUy  in 
French  5  and  would  to  God^  in  Englilh, 

OPPIC  ANGLE,  the  angle  which  the  optic  axes  of 
both  eyes  make  with  one  another,  as  they  tend  to  meet 
at  fome  diftance  before  the  eyes. 

Optic  Axis,  the  axis  of  the  eye,  or  a  line  going 
through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the  centre  of  the 
eye. 
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rainbow,  Thefe  colours,  he  fays,  are  falfe,  fuch  as  are  Hlftory. 
feen  in  a  pigeon’s  neck  when  it  changes  its  pofition  3  -~v~ 
and  of  the  fame  nature,  he  fays,  is  a  fpeculum,  which, 
without  having  any  colour  of  its  own,  affumes  that  of 
any  other  body.  It  tippcars,  alfo,  that  the  ancients  wenj 
not  igworant  of  the  magnifying  power  of  glafs  globes 
filled  with  water,  though  they  do  not  feem  to  have  3 
been  acquainted  with  its  caufe  3  and  the  ancient  engra-and  the 
vers  are  fuppofed  to  have  ufed  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  "magnifying 
water  to  magnify  their  figures.  This  indeed  feems  evi-^^TVf 
dent,  from  their  lenticular  add  fpherical  gems  of  rock ^  ^  ^ 

cryftal  which  are  ftill  preftrved,  the  effe<R  of  which,  iti 
magnifying  at  lead,  could  fchrcely  have  efcaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  thofe  who  had  often  occafion  to  handle  them  3 
if  indeed,  in  tlie  fpherical  or  lenticular  form,  they 
w'erc  not  folely  intended  for  the  purpofes  of  burning. 

One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  diameter,  is  preferved  among  the  fofllJs  pre-  - 
fented  by  Br  Woodward  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  firft  treatife  of  arty  confequence  written  on  theRefra^ion 
fubje^<R  of  optics,  was  by  the  celebrated  Ptolemy,  Thefi^ft  treated 
treatife  is  now  loft  3  but  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
find  that  he  treated  of  aftronomical  refradions.  The!^^’^ 
firft  aftronomers  were  not  aware  that  the  intervals  be-^^”^^* 
tween  ftars  appear  lefs  near  the  horizon  than  near  the 
meridian  3  but  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of 
this  circumftance,  by  the  caution  which  he  gives  to  allow 
Y  2  fomething 


His  hypo- 
thefis  con- 
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fomething  for  it,  upon  every  recourfe  to  ancient  obfer- 
'  vations. 

Ptolemy  alfo  advances  a  very  fenfible  hypothefis  to 
account  for  the  greater  apparent  hze  of  the  fun  and 
cerning  the  moon  when  feen  near  the  horizon.  The  mind,  he  fays, 
horizontal  judges  of  the  fize  of  objedls  by  means  of^a  preconceived 
moon”^  idea  of  their  diftance  from  us  ;  and  this  diftance  is  fan¬ 
cied  to  be  greater  when  a  number  of  objects  intervene  j 
which  is  the  cafe  when  we  fee  the  heavenly  bodies  near 
the  horizon.  In  his  Almageft,  however,  he  afcribes 
this  appearance  to  a  refradion  of  the  rays  by  vapours, 
which  adually  enlarge  the  angle  fubtended  by  the  lu¬ 
minaries. 

The  nature  of  refradlon  was  afterwards  confider- 
ed  by  Alhazen  an  Arabian  writer  5  infomuch  that, 
having  made  experiments  upon  it  at  the  common  fur- 
(5  face  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glafs,  water  and 
Bifcoverics  glafs  ;  and,  being  prepoflelTed  with  the  ancient  opinion 
of  Alhazen.  of  cryftalline  orbs  in  the  regions  above  the  atmofphere, 
he  even  fufpcded  a  refraflion  there  alfo,  and  fancied  he 
could  prove  it  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  Hence 
this  author  concludes,  that  refradion  increafes  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  all  objeds  in  the  heavens  ;  and  he  fird  advan¬ 
ced,  that  the  ftars  are  fomctimes  feen  above  the  horizon 
by  means  of  refradion,  when  they  are  really  below  it. 
This  obfervation  was  confirmed  by  Vitellio,  B.  Walthe- 
rus,  and  by  the  excellent  obfervations  of  Tyeho  Brahe. 
Alhazen  obferved,  that  refradion  eontrads  the  vertical 
diameters  and  didances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that 
it  is  the  caufe  of  the  twinkling  of  the  dars.  But  we  do 
not  find  that  either  he,  or  his  follower  Vitellio,  fub- 
jeded  it  to  menfuration.  Indeed  it  is  too  fmall  to  be 
determined  except  by  very  accurate  indruments,  and 
therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it  till  about  the  year 
1500,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  fubjedt  by 
Bernard  Walther,  Maedlin,  and  Tycho  Brahe. 

Alhazen  fuppofed  that  the  refradion  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  did  rot  depend  upon  the  vapours,  but  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tranfparency  ;  by  which,  as  Montucla  conjec¬ 
tures,  he  meant  the  denlity  of  the  grofs  air  contiguous 
to  the  earth,  and  the  ether  or  fubtile  air  that  lies  be¬ 
yond  it.  We  judge  of  didance,  he  fays,  by  comparing 
the  angle  under  which  objeds  appear,  with  their  fup¬ 
pofed  didanee  ;  fo  that  if  thefe  angles  be  nearly  equal, 
and  the  didance  of  one  objed  be  conceived  greater  than 
that  of  the  other,  it  wdll  be  imagined  to  be  larger.  He 
alfo  obferves,  that  the  Iky  near  the  horizon  is  always 
imagined  to  be  further  from  us  than  any  other  part  of 
the  concave  furface.  Roger  Bacon  afcribes  this  account 
of  the  horizontal  moon  to  Ptolemy  ;  and  as  fuch  it  is 
examined,  and  objeded  to  by  B.  Porta. 

In  the  writings  of  Roger  Bacon,  we  find  the  fird  di- 
Ilind  account  of  the  magnifying  power  of  glalfes  j  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  what  he  wrote  upon  this  fub- 
jed  gave  rife  to  the  ufeful  invention  of  fpedacles. 
He  fays,  that  if  an  objed  be  applied  clofe  to  the  bafe  of 
the  larger  fegment  of  a  fphere  of  glafs,  it  will  appear 
magnified.  He  alfo  treats  of  the  appearance  of  an  ob¬ 
jed  through  a  globe,  and  fays  that  he  was  the  fird  who 
obferved  the  refradion  of  rays  into  it. 

Of  Vitellio.  Vitellio,  a  native  of  Poland,  publifhed  a  treatife  of 
31x70.  optics,  containing  all  that  was  valuable  in  Alhazen. 

He  obferves,  that  light  is  always  lod  by  refradion  5 
but  he  does  not  pretend  to  edimate  the  quantity  of  this 
lois.  He  reduced  into  a  table  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
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ments  on  the  refradive  powers  of  air,  water,  and  glafs,  Hiftorj', 
correfponding  to  dilFerent  angles  of  incidence.  In  his  v-w 
account  of  the  horizontal  moon  he  agrees  exadly  with 
Alhazen.  He  afcribes  the  twinkling  of  the  dars  to 
the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  the  light  is  refraded  j 
and  to  illudrate  this  hypothefis,  he  obferves,  that  they 
twinkle  dill  more  when  viewed  in  water  put  in  motion. 

He  alfo  (hows,  that  refradion  is  neceflary  as  ivell  as  re- 
fledion,  to  form  the  rainbow  5  becaufe  the  body  which 
the  rays  fall  upon  is  a  tranfparent  fubdance,  at  the  fur- 
face  of  which  one  part  of  the  light  is  always  refleded 
and  another  refraded.  But  he  feems  to  confider  re¬ 
fradion  as  ferving  only  to  condenfe  the  light,  thereby 
enabling  it  to  make  a  dronger  impredion  upon  the  eye. 

This  writer  alfo  makes  many  attempts  to  afeertain  the 
law  of  refradion.  He  likewife  confiders  the  foci  of  glafs 
fpheres,  and  the  apparent  fize  of  objeds  feen  through 
them  :  though  upon  thefe  fubjeds  his  obfervations  are 
inaccurate.  It  is  fufficient  indeed  to  diow  the  date  of 
knowledge,  at  that  time,  to  obferve,  that  both  Vitellio, 
and  his  mader  Alhazen,  account  for  objeds  appearing 
larger  when  feen  under  water,  by  the  circular  figure  of 
its  furface  ;  fince,  being  duid,  it  conforms  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  •  g 

^Contemporary  with  Vitellio  w^as  Roger  Bacon,  a  man  of  Roger 
of  extenfive  genius,  who  wrote  upon  almod  every  Bacon, 
branch  of  fcience  j  yet  in  optics  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  made  any  conliderable  advances.  Even  fome  of 
the  mod  abfurd  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  have  had 
the  fandion  of  his  authority.  He  believed  that  vifual 
rays  proceed  from  the  eye  *,  becaufe  every  thing  in  na¬ 
ture  is  qualified  to  difeharge  its  proper  fundions  by  its 
own  powers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fun  and  other 
celedial  bodies.  In  his  Specula  Mathematical  he  added 
fome  obfervations  of  little  importance  on  the  refradion 
of  the  light  of  the  dars  ;  the  apparent  fize  of  objeds  j 
the  enlargement  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  horizon. 

In  his  Opus  Majus  he  demondrates,  what  Alhazen  had 
done  before,  that  if  a  tranfparent  body  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  an  objed,  be  convex  towards  the 
eye,  the  objed  will  appear  magnified.  ^ 

From  this  time,  to  that  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Of  Manr#. 
Europe,  we  have  no  treatife  on  optics.  One  of  thelycus. 
fird  who  didinguidicd  himfelf  in  this  way  was  Mauro-  ^575* 
lycus,  teacher  of  mathematics  at  MefTina.  In  two 
works,  entitled  Theoremuta  Liicis  et  Umbrie^  and  Dia~ 
phanorum  Partes,  &c.  he  demondrates  that  the  crydal- 
line  humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lens  that  colleds  the  rays  of 
light  ilTuing  from  the  objed,  and  throws  them  upon  the 
retina,  where  is  the  focus  of  each  pencil.  From  this 
principle  he  difeovered  the  reafon  why  fome  people  w^ere 
Ihort-fighted  and  others  long-fighted  ;  and  why  the  for¬ 
mer  are  relieved  by  concave,  and  the  others  by  convex, 
glades. 

While  Maurolycus  made  fuch  advances  towards  the  Difeoveries 
d'fcovery  of  the  nature  of  vifion,  Baptida  Porta  of  Na-of  B.  Porta, 
pies  invented  the  camera  ohfeura,  w^hich  throws  dill  ^445* 
more  light  on  the  fame  fubjed.  His  houfe  was  reforted 
to  by  all  the  ingenious  perfons  at  Naples,  whom  he 
formed  into  au  academy  of fecrets  ;  each  member  being 
obliged  to  contribute  fomething  ufeful  and  not  generally 
known.  By  this  tneans  he  was  furnidied  with  materials 
for  his  Magia  Nnturalis,  which  contains  his  account  of 
the  camera  ohfeura,  and  which  was  publldied,  as  he  in- 
foriiis  us,  when  he  was  not  quite  15  years  old.  He  alfo 

gave 
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Hiftory.  gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  magic  lantern  j  which  Kircher 
—  V  ""  ^  afterwards  improved.  His  experiments  with  the  camera 
obfSura  eonvineed  him,  that  vlfion,  as  Ariftotle  fuppo- 
fed,  is  performed  by  the  intromilTion  of  fomething  into 
the  eye,  and  not  by  vifual  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye, 
as  had  been  formerly  imagined  by  Empedocles  5  and  lie 
was  the  firft  who  fully  fatisfied  himfelf  and  others  upon 
this  fubje61.  The  refemblanee  indeed  between  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  camera  ohfcura  and  the  manner  In  which 
vifion  is  performed  in  the  eye,  was  too  ftriking  to 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  lefs  ingenious  perfon.  Eut 
when  he  fays  that  the  eye  is  a  camera  ohfcura^  and  the 
pupil  the  hole  in  the  window  (butter,  he  was  fo  far 
millaken  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  eryflalline  hu¬ 
mour  that  eorrefponds  to  the  wall  which  receives  the 
images  \  nor  was  it  difcovered  till  the  year  1604,  that 
this  office  is  performed  by  the  retina.  He  makes  a  va¬ 
riety  of  juft  obfervations  on  vifion  ;  and  explains  feveral 
cafes  in  which  we  imagine  things  to  be  without  the  eye, 
when  the  appearances  are  oecafioned  by  fome  affe61ion 
of  the  organ  itfelf,  or  fome  motion  within  It.  He  re¬ 
marks  alfo,  that.  In  certain  eircumftances,  vifion  will  be 
affifted  by  convex  or  concave  glafles  ;  and  he  feems  al 
fo  to  have  made  fome  fmall  advances  towards  the  dif- 
covery  of  telefeopes.  He  obferves,  that  a  round  and 
flat  furfaee  plunged  Into  water,  will  appear  hollow  as 
well  as  magnified  to  an  eye  above  it  5  and  he  explains 
by  a  figure  the  manner  in  which  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  great  problem  concerning  the  meafure  of  re- 
fra61ions  was  ftill  unfolved.  Alhazen  and  Vitellio,  in¬ 
deed,  had  attempted  it  \  but  failed,  by  trying  to  meafure 
the  angle  Inftead  of  its  fine.  At  laft  it  was  difeovered 
by  Snelliiis,  profeflor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden.  This 
philofopher,  however,  did  not  perfedllv  underftand  his 
own  difeovery,  nor  did  he  live  to  publifti  any  account 
of  it.  It  was  afterwards  explained  by  ProfelTor  Hor- 
tenfius  before  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Defeartes, 
who  publifhed  it  under  a  different  form,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  acknowledgement  of  his  obligations  to  Snellius, 
whofe  papers  Huygens  affures  us,  were  feen  by  Def- 
cartes.  Before  this  time  Kepler  had  publiflied  a  New 
Table  of  Angles  of  Refra^lion,  determined  by  his  own 
experiments,  for  every  degree  of  ineldenee.  Kircher 
had  done  the  fame,  and  'attempted  a  theory  of  refrac¬ 
tion,  on  principles,  which,  if  eondu(fted  with  preeifion, 
would  have  led  him  to  the  law  difeovered  by  Snel¬ 
lius. 

Defeartes  undertook  to  explain  the  eaufe  of  refra(ffion 
by  the  refolution  of  forces.  Henee  he  was  obliged  to 
nitz  on  this  light  paffes  with  more  eafe  through  a  denfe 

fubjed.  niedium,  than  through  a  rare  one.  The  truth  of  this 
explanation  was  firft  queftioned  by  M.  Fermat,  who  af- 
ferted,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Defeartes,  that  light 
fuffers  more  refiftance  in  water  than  air,  and  more  in 
gla,fs  than  in  water  *,  and  maintained,  that  the  refiftance 
of  different  media  with  refpedl  to  light  is  in  proportion 
to  their  denfities.  M.  Leibnitz  adopted  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  idea,  upon  the  principle  that  nature  accomplifties  her 
ends  by  the  ftiorteft  methods,  and  that  light  therefore 
ought  to  pafs  from  one  point  to  another,  either  by  the 
ftiorteft  road,  or  that  in  which  the  lead  time  is  re¬ 
quired. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Aug.  31.  1664, 

it  was  found,  with  a  new  inftrument  prepared  for  that 
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purpofe,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  being  40  degrees, 
that  of  refra61ion  is  30.  About  this  time  alfo  we  find 
the  firft  mention  of  media  not  refra(Ring  the  light  in  an 
exa61  proportion  to  their  denfities.  For  Mr  Boyle,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr  Oldenburgh,  dated  Nov.  3.  1664,  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  in  fplrit  of  wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  to  the  lines  of  the  angles  of 
refraftion  was  nearly  the  fame  as  4  to  3  3  and  that,  as 
fpirit  of  wine  occafions  a  greater  refradion  than  common 
water,  fo  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  lighter  than  fpirit 
of  wine,  produces  not  only  a  greater  refradlion  than 
common  water,  but  a  much  greater  than  fait  water. 
And  at  a  meeting  held  November  9.  the  fame  year.  Dr 
Hooke  mentioned,  that  pure  and  clear  falad  oil  produ¬ 
ced  a  much  greater  refraftion  than  any  liquor  which  he 
had  tried  ;  the  angle  of  refraclion  that  anfwered  to  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  30°  being  no  lefs  than  40®  30', 
and  the  angle  of  refraflion  that  anfwered  to  an  angle  of 
incidence  of  20®  being  29®  47'. — M.  de  la  Hire  alfo 
made  feveral  experiments  to  afcertaln  the  refradlive 
power  of  oil,  and  found  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  Inci¬ 
dence  to  that  of  refradlion  as  60  to  42  j  which,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  is  a  little  nearer  to  that  of  glafs  than  to  that  of 
water,  though  oil  is  much  lighter  than  water,  and  glafs 
much  heavier. 

I'lie  members  of  the  Royal  Society  finding  that  the 
refraftion  of  fait  water  exceeded  that  of  fre(h,  purfued 
the  experiment  farther  with  aqueous  folutions  of  vitriol, 
faltpetre,  and  alum.  They  found  the  refradion  of  the 
folution  of  vitriol  and  faltpetre  a  little  more,  but  that  of 
alum  a  little  lefs,  than  common  water. 

Dr  Hooke  made  an  experiment  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Feb.  II.  1663,  'vhicli  clearly  proves  that  ice  re- 
frads-the  light  lefs  than  water.  M.  de  la  Hire  alfo 
took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
fradive  power  of  lee  and  water  v/ere  the  fame  ;  and  he 
found,  as  Dr  Hooke  had  done  before,  that  Ice  refradls 
lefs  than  water. 

By  a  moft  accurate  experiment  made  in  1698,  in 
which  a  ray  of  light  was  tranfmitted  through  a  Torri¬ 
cellian  vacuum,  Mr  Lowthorp  found,  that  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  air  is  to  that  of  water  as  36  to  3 4. 400. 
He  obferves,  that  the  refraeftive  power  of  bodies  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  denfity,  at  leaft  not  to  the  fpecific 
gravity,  of  the  refra61ing  medium.  For  the  refra(Rive 
power  of  glafs  to  that  of  w^ater  Is  as  55  to  34,  whereas 
its  fpecifie  gravity  Is  as  87  to  34  ;  that  is,  the  fquares 
of  their  refra(Rive  powers  are  very  nearly  as  their  re- 
fpedlve  gravities.  And  there  are  fome  fluids,  which, 
though  they  are  lighter  than  water,  yet  have  a  greater 
power  of  refradion.  Thus  the  refradive  power  of  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine,  according  to  Dr  Hooke’s  experiment,  is  ta< 
that  of  water  as  36  to  33,  and  its  gravity  reciprocally 
as  33  to  36,  or  364.  But  the  refra61ive  powers  of  air 
and  water  feem  to  obferve  the  (imple  dire(ft  proportion 
of  their  gravities. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  repeat  this  experiment  in  1700  5  but  they  did  not 
fueeeed. — For,  as  they  faid,  beams  of  light  paffed 
through  the  vacuum  without  fuffering  any  refra«ftion. 
The  Royal  Society  being  informed  of  this,  ordered  Mr 
Hawkfbee  to  make  an  inftrument  foi’  the  purpofe,  under 
the  diredlon  of  Dr  Halley,  for  the  purpofe  of  repeating 
the  experiment.  It  confilied  of  a  ftrong  brafs  prifm, 
two  (ides  of  which  had  fockets  to  receive  two  plane 

glaffes^, 
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Hiitory.  glafTes,  whereby  the  air  in  the  prifm  might  either  be 
'  ^  ■'  exhauiied  or  condenfed.  I  he  prifm  had  ulfo  a  mercu¬ 

rial  gage  fixed  to  it,  to  difeover  the  denfity  of  the  con¬ 
tained  air  ;  and  turned  upon  its  axis,  in  order  to  make 
the  refraflions  equal  on  each  fide  when  it  was  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  telefcope.  The  refrafling  angle  was  near 
64°  ?  and  the  length  of  the  telefcope,  having  a  fine  hair 
in  its  focus,  was  about  10  feet.  The  event  of  this  ac¬ 
curate  experiment  was  as  follow^s  : — Having  chofen  a 
proper  obje^l,  whofc  diftance  was  2588  feet,  June  15. 
O.  S.  1708,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer  being  then 
at  29.74,  and  the  thermometer  at  60,  they  firft  ex- 
haufted  the  prifm,  and  then  applying  it  to  the  telefcope, 
the  horizontal  hair  in  the  focus  covered  a  mark  on  the 
obje£l  diflinflly  feen  through  the  vacuum,  the  two 
glaffes  being  equally  inclined  to  the  vifual  ray.  Then 
admitting  the  air  into  the  prifm,  the  objefl  was  feen  to 
rife  above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered,  and 
when  the  prifm  was  full,  the  hair  was  pbferved  to  hide 
a  mark  10^  inches  below  the  former  mark* 

After  this  they  applied  the  condenfing  engine  to  the 
prifm  ^  and  having  forced  in  another  atmofphere,  fo  that 
the  denfity  of  the  included  air  was  double  to  that  of 
the  outward,  they  again  placed  it  before  the  telefcope, 
and,  letting  out  the  air,  the  objedl,  w^hich  before  feem- 
ed  to  rife,  appeared  gradually  to  defeend,  and  the  hair 
at  length  relied  on  an  objedl  higher  than  before  by  the 
fame  interval  of  104  inches.  They  then  forced  in 
another  atmofphere  5  and  upon  difeharging  the  conden¬ 
fed  air,  the  obje(5l  was  feen  near  21  inches  lower  than 
before. 

Now  the  radius  in  this  cafe  being  2588  feet,  io-| 
‘  inches  will  fubtend  an  angle  of  i'  8",  and  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  vifual  ray  being  32  degrees  (becaufe 
the  angle  of  the  glafs  planes  was  64®),  it  follows  from 
the  known  laws  of  refra6lion,  that  as  the  fine  of  39®  is 
to  that  of  31°  59'  26'',  differing  from  32®  by  34''  the 
half  of  1'  8"j  fo  is  the  fine  of  any  other  angle  of  incidence, 
to  the  fine  of  its  angle  of  refraflioii  •,  and  fo  is  radius,  or 
1 000000,  to  999736  ;  which,  therefore,  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  fine  of  incidence  in  vacuo  and  the  fine 
of  refraftion  from  thence  into  common  air* 

Kefradlive  It  appears,  by  thefe  experiments,  that  the  refraflive 
power  of  power  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  its  denfity.  And 
fince  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  is  as  its  weight  dire£l- 
ly,  and  its  temperature  inverfely,  the  ratio  of  its  denfi¬ 
ty,  at  any  given  time,  may  be  had  by  comparing  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  *,  and  thence 
he  concludes  that  this  Will  alfo  be  the  ratio  of  the  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  air*  But  Dr  Smith  obferves,  that  before 
we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  conclufion,  we 
ought  to  examine  whether  heat  and  cold  alone  may  not 
alter  the  refra61ive  power  of  air,  while  its  denfity  con¬ 
tinues  the  fame. 

The  French  academicians,  being  Informed  of  the  re- 
fult  of  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  employed  M. 
De  I’lfie  the  younger  to  repeat  the  former  experiment 
with  more  care  :  He  prefently  found,  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  had  never  made  any  vacuum  at  all,  there  beinv 
chinks  in  their  inftrument,  through  which  the  air  had 
infinuated  itfelf.  He  therefore  annexed  a  gage  to  his 
inflrument,  by  which  means  he  was  fure  of  his  vacuum  5 
and  then  the  refult  of  the  experiment  was  the  lame  with 
that  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  refra6lion  w^as  always 
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proportioiirtl  to  the  denfity  of  the  air,  excepting  when  Hlftory. 
the  mercury  was  very  low,  and  confequentiy  the  air 
very  rare  5  in  which  cafe  the  whole  quantity  being  very 
fmall,  he  could  not  perceive  much  difftrenct  in  them. 
Comparing,  however,  the  refractive  powxr  of  the  at- 
mofphme,  obfeived  at  Paris,  with  the  refult  oi  his 
experiment,  he  found,  diat  the  Celt  vacuum  he  could 
make  w  as  far  Ihort  ot  that  of  the  regions  above  the  at¬ 
mofphere. 

Dr  Hooke  firfi  fuggefled  the  idea  of  making  allov/- 
ance  for  the  effect  of  the  icfra(Rioii  of  light,  in  paffmg 
from  the  larer  to  the  denier  regions  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  the  computed  height  of  mountains.  To  this  he 
afci  ibes  the  different  opinions  of  authors  concerning  the 
height  of  feveral  very  high  hills.  He  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  the  appearance  of  very  high  mountains,  at  fo 
great  a  diflance  as  that  at  which  they  are  actually  feen, 
but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  curvature  of  the  vifual 
ray,  that  is  made  by  its  paffing  obliquely  through  a  me¬ 
dium  of  fuch  different  denhty,  from  the  top  of  them  to 
the  eye,  very  far  diftant  in  the  horizon.  All  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  height  of  mountains  that  are  made  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  rays  of  light  come  from  the  tops 
of  them,  to  our  eyes,  in  ftraight  lines,  he  confiders  very 
erroneous. 

Dr  Hooke  aferibes  the  twinkling  of  the  ffars  to  tha 
irregular  and  unequal  refradlion  of  the  rays  of  light, 
which  Is  alfo  the  reafon  why  the  limbs  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  planets,  appear  to  wave  or  dance.  That  there  is 
fuch  an  unequal  diflrlbution  of  the  atmofphere,  he  fays, 
will  be  evident  by  looking  upon  diflant  obje£ls,  over  a 
piece  of  hot  glafs,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  throw 
out  any  kind  of  exhalation  from  itfelf,  as  well  as  through 
afeending  fleams  of  water. 

About  this  time  Grimaldi  firfl  obferved  that  the 
loured  Image  of  the  fun  refra6led  through  a  prifm  is  al- difco\  ered 
ways  oblong,  and  that  colours  proceed  from  refra^lion.  to  arife 
—The  way  in  Avhich  he  firfl  difeovered  this  ^vas  by 
tellio’s  experiment  already  mentioned.  In  wdiich  a  piece 
of  white  paper  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  vcflel 
filled  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun, 
appears  coloured.  However,  he  obferved,  that  in  cafe 
the  two  furfaccs  of  the  rcfraiSled  medium  were  cxa6lly 
parallel  to  each  other,  no  colours  Were  produced.  But 
of  the  true  caufe  of  thofe  colours,  he  had  not  the  le;ifl 
fufpicion.  This  difeovery  was  referved  for  Sir  Ifaac  New-  Different 
toil.  Flaving  procured  a  triangular  glafs  prifm  to  fa- refrangibi- 
tlsfy  himfelf  concerning  the  phcncmena  of  colours  j  he  bty  of  the 
was  furprifed  at  the  oblong  figure  of  the  coloured  fpec-jj^j^t 
trum,  and  the  great  difproportion  betwdxt  its  length  and  vered  by 
breadth  3  the  former  being  about  five  times  the  roeafureSir  Huac 
of  the  latter.  After  various  conje6lurcs  rcfpcdling  the 
caufes  of  thefe  appearances,  he  fufpe6led  that  the  colours  ^ 
tnight  arife  from  the  light  being  dilated  by  fome  un- 
eve  nnefs  in  the  glafs,  or  folne  other  accidental  irregula¬ 
rity  ;  and  to  try  this,  he  took  another  prifm  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light,  paf¬ 
fing  tlirough  them  both,  might  be  refra£led  in  oppofite 
dirc6lions,  ahd  thus  be  returned  by  the  latte  r  into  the 
fame  courfe  fiom  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  for¬ 
mer.  "  In  this  manner  he  thought  that  the  regular  ef- 
fe6ls  of  the  firfl  prifm  would  be  augmented  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  refra^ions.  The  event  was,  that  the  light, 
diffuftcl  by  the  firfl  prifm  into  an  oblong  form,  was 
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by  the  fecond  reduced  into  a  circular  one,  with  as  much 
'  re^rularity  as  if  it  liad  not  paffed  through  either  of  them. 
He  then  hit  upon  what  he  calls  tlie  experimmtwn  cru¬ 
ets^  and  found  that  light  is  not  fimilar,  or  homogeneous  j 
but  that  it  conlilts  of  rays,  fome  of  which  are  more  re¬ 
frangible  tlian  othere :  fo  that,  without  any  difference 
in  their  incidence  on  the  fame  medium,  fome  of  them 
lhall  be  more  rtfrafted  than  others ;  and  therefore,  that, 
according  to  their  particular  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
they  will  be  tranftnitted  through  the  prifm  to  different 
parts  of  the  oppofite  wall. 

Since  it  appears  from  thefe  experiments  that  differ¬ 
ent  rays  of  light  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibili- 
ty>  it  follow's,  that  the  rules  laid  down  by  preceding 
philofophcr*  concerning  the  reffaflive  power  of  water, 
glafs.  See,  muff  be  limited  to  the  mean  rays  of  thcfpec- 
trum.  Sir  Ifaac,  liowever,  proves,  both  geometrically 
and  by  experiment,  that  the  fine  of  the  incidence  of 
every  kind  of  light,  confidered  apart,  is  to  its  fine  of 
refra6i:ioii  in  a  given  ratio. 

ihe  nioft  important  difeovery  concerning  refra6iion 
fince  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  that  of  Mr  Dol- 
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the  method  lond,  who  found  out  a  method  of  remedying  the  defe6Is 
oftorrea-  (,f  refrafting  telefcopes  arifing  from  the  different  re- 
i  mors  of  re-  f  Hg'd.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  imagined  that 

fradtiiigte-  different  rays  were  refracted  in  the  lame  proportion 
ilefcope».  by  every  medium,  fo  that  the  refrangibility  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  rays  might  be  determined  if  that  of  the  mean 
ones  were  given.  From  this  it  followed,  as  Mr  Dollond 
obferves,  that  equal  and  contrary  refraiSion”  muff  not 
only  deftroy  each  other,  but  that  the  divergency  of  the 
colours  from  one  refra(flion  would  likewile  be  correfled" 
by  the  other,  and  that  there  could  be  no  poflibility  of 
producing  any  futh  thing  as  refradtion  without  colour. 
Hence  it  was  natural  to  infer,  that  all  objedl  glaffes  of 
telefcopes  mull  be  equally  affedled  by  the  different  ri^- 
frangibility  of  light,  in  proportion  to  their  apertures,  of' 
whatever  materials  they  may  be  formed. 

For  this  reafon,  philolbphers  defjiaired  of  bringing  re- 
frafting  telefcopes  to  perfedlion.  They  therefore  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
flefting  telefalpe  ;  till  1747,  when  M.  Euler,  improv- 
ing  u^n  a  hint  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton '’s,  propofed  to  make 
objea  glaffes  of  water  and  glafs  ;  hoping,  that  by  their 
difference  of  refraftive  powers,  the  refraaions  would  ba¬ 
lance  one  anotlier,  and  thereby  prevent  tlie  difperlion  of' 
the  rays  that  is  oceafioned  by  their  difference  of  refran- 
gibihty.  This  memoir  of  M.  Euler  excited  the  atten- 
'  tion  of  Mr  Dollond.  He  ivent  over  all  M.  Euler’s  cal¬ 
culations,  fubflituting  for  his  hypothetical  lawi  of  re- 
fraaion  thofe  whicli  had  been  afrertained  by  Newton  • 
and  found,  that,  it  folHw'ed  from  Euler’s  own  priheiples’ 
that  there  could  be  no  union  of  the  foci  of  all  kinds  of 
colours,  but  in  a  lens  infinitely  large. 

Euler  did  not  mean  to  controvert  the  experiments  of 
Ne  wton  :  but  afierted,  that,  if  they  were:  admitted  in  all 
their  extent,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  corredl  th(?  diffe 
rence  of  refi-angibility  oceafioned  by' the  tranfmifiion  of 
the  rays  fi-Om  one  mediitm  into  another  of  different  den- 
hty  5  a  corre6];ion  which  he  thought  was  very  pofiible 
fince  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  effeded  in  the  eye,Vhich  he 
^nfidered  as  an  achromatic  inflrument.  To  this  reafoning 
Mr  Dollond  made  no  reply,  but  by  appealing  to  the  ex- 
periments  of  Newton,  and  tlie  circumfjiedion  with  which 
it  was  known  that  he  conduced  all  his  inquiries. 
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This  paper  of  Euler’s  was  particularly  noticed  by  IVt.  Hiftory. 
Klingenftierna  of  Sweden,  -who  found  that,  from  New-  "““v  “  ' 
ton’s  own  principles,  the  refult  of  his  8th  experiment 
could  not  anfwcr  his  deferiptirtn  of  it.  Newton  found, 
that  when  light  paffes  out  of  air  through  fcveral  media, 
and  thence  goes  out  again  into  air,  whether  the  refraft- 
ing  furfaces  be  parallel  or  inclined  to  one  another,  this 
light,  as  often  as  by  contrary  refraaions  it  is  fo  correa- 
ed  as  to  emerge  in  lines  parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it 
was  incident,  continues  ever  after  to  be  white ;  but  if 
the  emergent  rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  wliite- 
nefs  of  the  emerging  light  will,  by  degrees,  become 
tinged  at  its  edges  w'itli  colours.  I'bis  he  tried  by  re- 
fraaing  light  with  prifms  of  glafs,  placed  within  a 
prlfmatic  veflel  of  water. 

By  theorms  deduced  from  tins  experiment  he  infers, 
that  the  refraftions  of  the  rays  of  every  fort,  made  out 
of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  having  the  re- 
fraaion  of  the  rays  of  any  one  fort;  and  alfo  that  the 
refraaion  out  of  one  medium  into  another  Is  found  as 
often  as  we  have  the  refraaions  out  of  them  both  into 
any  third  medium. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Swedirti  philofophcr  obferves, 
that,  in  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  after  pafiing 
through  the  water  and  the  glafs,  though  they  come  out 
parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  will  be  coloured  ;  but;: 
that  the  fmaller  the  glafs  prifm  is,  the  nearer  will  the 
refiilt  of  it  approach  to  Newton’s  defeription. 

J  his  paper  of  M.  Klingenilicrna  being  communica¬ 
ted  to  Dollond,  made  him  entertain  doubts  coneernin<r 
Newton’s  report,  and  induced  him  to  have  recourfe  to 
experiment. 

He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of  glafs 
at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic  veffel,  when 
flopped  at  the  ends  j  and  the  edge  being  turned  down¬ 
wards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs  prifm,  with  one  of  its 
edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  witli  clear  wa- 
ter  ,  fo  that  the  refra6lion  of  the  prifm  was  contrary  to 
that  of  the  water,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranftnit- 
ted  through  both  thefe  refrafting  media,  might  be  af- 
fefted  by  the  difference  only  between  the  two  refrac¬ 
tions.  As  he  found  the_  water  to  refrafl  more  or  lefs 
than  the  glafs  prifm,  he  diminifhed  or  iiicreafed  the  an¬ 
gle  between  the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  con¬ 
trary  refraaions  to  be  equal ;  Which  he  difeovered  by 
viewing  an  objea  through  this  double  prifm.  For  when 
It  appeared  neither  raifed  or  depreffed,  lie  was  fatisfied 
that  the  refraaions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent 
and  incident  rays  were  parallel.  ^ 

But  according  to  tlie  prevailing  opinion,  the  objea  * 
ftiould  have  appeared  of  its  natural  colour  5  for  if  tlie 
difference  of  refrangibility  had  been  equal  in  the  two 
eqiial  refraaions,  they  would  have  reaified  each  other. 

This  experiment,^  thcrefiire,  fully  proved  the  fallacy  of 
the  reteived  opinion,  by  fliowing  the  divergency  of  the 
light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almofl  double  of  that  by 
the  water  ;  for  the  image  of  the  objea  Was  as  much  iii- 
feaed  with  the  prifmatic  colours,  as  if  it  had  been  feeri 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only,  whofe  refraaing  ano-le  was 
niear  30  degrees.  ^ 

Mr  Dollond  was  convinced  that  if  the  refraaing  an- 
gle  of  the  water  veffel  could ,  have  admitted  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  increafe,  thedivergency  of  the  coloured  ravs  would 
have  been  greatly  diminiflied,  or  entirely  reaifi't'd :  and 
that  there  would  havQ,bcen  a  very  great  refraaion  with- 

out 
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Hiftcry.  out  colour )  but  the  inconvenience  of  fo  large  an  an- 

' - ^ - '  glfc  as  that  of  the  prifmatic  velTel  mull  have  been,  to 

bring  the  light  to  an  equal  divergency  with  that  of  the 
glafs  prifm  whofe  angle  was  about  6o  degrees,  niade^  it 
neceflary  to  try  fome  experiments  of  the  iamekind  with 
fmaller  angles. 

He,  therefore,  got  a  wedge  of  plate  glafs,  the  angle 
of  which  w^as  only  nine  degrees  ;  and  uling  it  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  he  Increafed  the  angle  of  the  water 
wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  divergency  ot  the 
light  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by  the  glafs  j  that 
isl,  till  the  image  of  the  objeCl,  though  confiderably  re- 
fra^fed  by  the  excefs  of  the  refradlion  of  the  water,  ap- 
*  peared  quite  free  from  any  colours  proceeding  from  the 

different  refrangibility  of  the  light  5  and  as  near  as  be 
could  then  meaiure,  the  refraction  by  the  water  was 
about  ^  of  that  by  the  glafs. 

As  thefe  experiments  proved,  that  different  fubflances 
caufed  the  light  to  diverge  very  differently  in  proportion 
to  their  general  refraCfive  power,  Mr  Dollond  began  to 
fufpeCl  that  fuch  a  variety  might  poflibly  be  found  in 
different  kinds  of  glafs. 

His  next  objcCf,  therefore,  was  to  grind  wedges  of 
different  kinds  of  glafs,  and  apply  them  together  j  fo 
that  the  refraCfions  might  be  made  in  contrary  direc¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  difeover  whether  the  refraCfion  and  the 
divergency  of  the  colours  would  vanifli  together. 

From  thefe  experiments,  which  were  not  made  till 
^7579  difeovered  a  difference  far  beyond  his  hopes  in 
the  refraClive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  with 
refpeCf  to  the  divergency  of  colours.  The  yellow  or 
ffraw  coloured  kind,  commonly  called  Venice  glafs ^  and 
the  Englifh  crown  glafs^  proved  to  be  nearly  alike  in 
that  refpeClj  though,  in  general,  the  crown  glafs  feemed 
to  make  light  diverge  lefs  than  the  other.  The  com¬ 
mon  Englilh  plate  glafs  made  the  light  diverge  more  ^ 
and  the  white  cryffal,  or  Englilh  flint  glafs,  mofl;  of 
all.  ^  _ 

He  then  examined  the  particular  qualities  of  every 
kind  of  glafs  that  he  could  obtain,  to  fix  upon  two  kinds 
in  which  the  difference  of  their  difperfive  powers  Ihould 
be  the  greatefl  *,  and  he  foon  found  thefe  to  be  the 
crown  glafs  and  the  white  flint  glafs.  He  therefore 
ground  one  wedge  of  white  flint,  of  about  25  degrees ; 
and  another  of  crown  glafs,  of  about  29  degrees  j 
which  refraCled  very  nearly  alike,  but  their  power  of 
making  the  colours  diverge  was  very  different.  He 
then  ground  feveral  others  of  crown  glafs  to  different 
angles,  till  he  got  one  which  was  equal,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  divergency  of  the  light,  to  that  in  the  white  flint 
glafs  j  for  when  they  were  put  together  fo  as  to  refraCl 
in  contrary  directions,  the  refraCfed  light  was  entirely 
free  from  colours.  Then  meafuring  the  refraCfion  of 
each  wedge  with  thefe  different  angles,  he  found  that  of 
the  white  glafs  to  be  to  that  of  the  crown  glafs  nearly 
as  two  to  three ;  fo  that  any  two  wedges  made  in  this 
proportion,  and  applied  together,  that  they  might  refraCt 
in  a  contrary  direction,  would  tranfmit  the  light  without 
any  dlfperfion  of  the  rays.  He  found  alfo,  that  the  fine 
of  Incidence  in  crown  glafs  is  to  that  of  its  general  refrac¬ 
tion  as  I  to  1.53,  and  in  flint  glafs  as  i  to  1.583. 

In  order  to  apply  thefe  difeoveries  to  the  conflruCtlon  . 
of  telefcopes,  Mr  Dollond  confidered,  that,  in  order  to 
make  two  fpherical  glaffes  that  Ihould  refraCl  the  light 
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in  contrary  dir^clions,  the  one  mufl:  be  concave  and  the 
other  convex  *,  and  as  the  rays  are  to  converge  to  a  real 
focus,  the  excefs  of  refraClion  muff  be  in  the  convex 
lens.  Alfo,  as  the  convex  glafs  is  to  refraCl  the  mofl, 
it  appeared  from  his  experiments,  that  it  mufl;  be  made 
of  crown  glafs,  and  the  concave  of  white  flint  glafs. 
Farther,  As  the  refraClions  of  ipherical  glaffes  are  in  the 
inverfe.  ratio  of  their  focal  diflances,  it  tollows,  that  the 
focal  diflances  of  the  two  glaffes  fliall  be  inverfely  as 
the  ratios  t)f  the  refraClions  of  the  wedges  j  for  being 
thus  proportioned,  every  ray  of  light  that  paffe^  through 
this  combined  glafs,  at  whatever  diftance  it  may  pafs 
from  its  axis,  will  conllantly  be  refraClcd,  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  contrary  refraClions,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  required  j  and  therefore  the  different  refrangibility 
of  the  light  will  be  entirely  removed. 

The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  the  application  of 
this  reafonirig  to  praClice,  arofe  from  the  following  cir- 
cumflances.  In  the  firfl  place.  The  focal  diflances,  as 
well  as  the  particular  furfaces,  mufl  be  very  nicely  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  denfitles  or  refraCling  powers  of  the 
glaffes,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the  fame  fort  of 
glafs  made  at  different  times.  Secondly,  The  centres 
of  the  two  glaffes  mufl  be  placed  truly  in  the  common 
axis  of  the  telefcope,  other  wife  the  defired  effeCl  will 
be  in  a  great  meafure  deflroyed.  And,  thirdly.  The 
difficulty  of  forming  the  four  furfaces  of  the  lenfes  ex- 
aClly  fpherical.  At  length,  however,  after  numerous 
trials,  he  was  able  to  conflruCl  refraCling  telefcopes, 
with  fuch  apertures  and  magnifying  powers,  under  li¬ 
mited  lengths,  as  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  had  been 
produced  before,  reprefenting  objeCls  with  great  di- 
flinClncfs,  and  in  their  natural  colours. 

As  Mr  Dollond  did  not  explain  the  method  by  which 
he  determined  the  curvatures  of  his  lenfes,  the  celebrated 
M.  Clairaut,  who  had  begun  to  invefligate  this  fubjed, 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a  complete  theory,  from 
which  rules  might  be  deduced,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
praClical  optician. 

With  this  view,  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  afeer- 
tain  the  refraClive  power  of  different  kinds  of  glafs,  and 
alfo  their  property  of  difperfmg  the  rays  of  light.  For 
this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  prifms,  as  Mr  Dollond 
had  done  :  but,  inftead  of  looking  through  them,  he 
placed  them  in  a  dark  room  j  and  w’hen  the  tranfmltted 
image  of  the  fun  was  perfeClly  white,  he  concluded  that 
the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  was  correCled. 

In  order  to  afeertain  more  eafily  the  true  angles  that 
prifms  ought  to  have  In  order  to  deftroy  the  effeCl  of  the 
difference  of  refrangibility,  he  conftruCled  a  prifm  which 
had  one  of  Its  furfaces  cylindrical,  with  feveral  degrees 
of  amplitude.  By  this  means,  without  changing  his 
prifms,  he  had  the  choice  of  an  an  infinity  of  angles  j 
among  which,  by  examining  the  point  of  the  curve 
furface,  which,  receiving  the  folar  ray,  gave  a  white 
image,  he  could  eafily  find  the.  true  one.  He  alfo  afeer- 
tained  the  proportion  In  which  different  kinds  of  glafs 
feparated  the  rays  of  light,  by  meafuring,  with  proper 
precautions,  the  oblong  Image  of  the  fun  made  by  tranf- 
mitting  through  them  a  beam  of  light. 

In  thefe  experiments  M.  Clairaut  was  alfifted  by  M. 
de  Tournleres,  and  the  refults  agreed  with  Mr  Dol- 
lond’s  in  general ;  but  whereas  Mr  Dollond  had  made 
the  difperfion  of  the  rays  In  glafs  and  in  water  to  be  as 
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^  five  to  four  (acknowledging,  however,  that  he  did  not 
pretend  to  do  It  with  exadlnefs),  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
took,  more  pains,  found ’it  to  be  as  three  to  tWo.  For 
the  theorems  and  problems  deduced  by  M.  Clairaut/rom 
thefe  new  principles  of  optics,  with  a  vie'iv  to  the  per- 
fedion  of  telefcopes,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  Mem, 
1756,  1757. 

The  fubje<St  of  achromatic  telefcopes  was  alfo  invefli- 
gated  by  the  illullriou.s  D’Alembert.  This  excellent 
mathematician  propofed.a  variety  gf  new  cotiftrudions, 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  which  he  diltin^lly 
notes  •y  at  the  fame  time  that  he  points  out  feveral 
methods  of  correcting  the  errors  to  which  thefe  telefcopes 
are  liable:  as  by  placing  the  objea  glalTes,  in  fome 
cafes,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another,  and  fomc- 
times  by  ufing  eye  glalfes  of  difierent  refraCtive  powers  ; 
which  is  an  expedient  that  does  not  feem  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  any  perfon  before  him.  He  even  fhows,  that 
telefcopes  may  be  made  to  advantage,  confiding  of  only 
one  object  glafs,  and  an  eye  glafs  of  a  different  refraCtive 
power.  Some  of  his  conftructions  have  two  or  more 
eye  glaffes  of  different  kinds  of  glad.  This  fubjeCt  he 
confidered  at  large  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Opufcules 
Mdthematiques,  We  have  alfo  three  memoirs  of  M, 
D’Alembert  upon  this  fubjeCt,  among  thofe  of  the 
French  Academy  in  the  years  1764,  1765,  and  1767. 

The  inveffigations  of  Clairaut  and  D’Alembert  do  not 
feem  to  have  affifted  the  exertions  of  foreign  artifts. 
The  telefcopes  made  in  England,  according  to  no  exaCt 
rule,  as  foreigners  fuppofed,  were  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  that  could  be  made  elfewhcre,  though  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  thofe  able  calculators. 

M.  Euler  wijo  firft  gave  occafion  to  this  inquiry, 
having  perfuaded  himfelf,  both  by  reafoning  and  calcula¬ 
tion,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  difeovered  no  new  principle 
in  o])tics,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  controvert  Mr 
Short’s  tedimony  in  favour  of  the  achromatic  telefcopes, 
concluded  that  this  extraordinary  effeCt  was  partly 
owing  to  the  crown  glafs  not  tranfmitting  all  the  red 
light,  which  would  have  other  wife  come  to  a  different 
focus,  and  have  di  dor  ted  the  image  •,  but  principally  to 
Ins  giving  a  jud  curvature  to  his  glafs,  which  lie  did’^not 
doubt  would  have  produced  the  fame  effcCl  if  the  lenfes 
had  all  been  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  glafs.  At  another 
time  he  imagined  that  the  goodhefs  of  Mr  Dollond’s 
telefcopes  might  be  owing  to  the  eye  glafs.  If  my 
theory,  fay.s  he,  be  true,  this  difagreeable  confequence 
follows,  that  Mr  Dollond’s  objeCt  glaffes  cannot  be 
exempt  from  the  difperfion  of  colours  :  yet  a  regard  to 
To  refpeClable  a  tedimony  embarraffes  me  extremely,  it 
being  as  difficult  to  queffion  fuch  exprefs  authority,  as 
to  abandon  a  theory  which  appears  to  me  well  founded, 
and  to  embrace  an  opinion  which  is  as  contrary  to  all 
the  edablilhcd  laws  of  nature  as  it  is*ftrange  and  feem- 
xngly  abfurd.  He  even  appeals  to  experiments  made  in 
a  darkened  room  j  in  which  he  fays,  he  is  confident  that 
Mr  Dollond’s  obje(Sl:-glaffes  would  appear  to  have  the 
fame  defcdls  to  which  others  are  fubje<a. 

Not  doubting,  however,  but  that  Mr  Dollond  had 
made  fome  improvement  in  the  condrmdion  of  tele¬ 
fcopes,  by  the  combination  of  glaffes,  he  abandoned  his 
former  projea,  in  which  he  liad  recourfe  to  different 
media,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the  correflion  of 
the  errors  which  arife  from  the  curvature  of  lenfes.  But 
Fmle  he  wa.s  proceeding,  as  he  imagined,  upon  the  true 
VoL.  XV,  Part  I, 
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pihiciples  of  optics,  he  could  not  help  expreffing  his 
furprife  that  Mr  Dollond  ffiould  have  been  led  to  fo  ^ 

important  a  difcovery  by  reafoning  in  a  manner  quite 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  At  length,  however, 

M.  Euler  was  convinced  of  the  reality  and  importance 
of  Mr  Dollond’s  difeoveries  ;  and  frankly  acknowledges, 
that  perhaps  he  fhould  never  have  been  brought  to  affent 
to  it,  had  he  not  been  affured  by  liis  friend  M.  Clairaut 
that  the  experiments  of  the  Engliffi  optician  might  be 
depended  upon.  The  experiments  of  M.  Zeiher,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  him  the  moft  complete  fatisfadion  with  re- 
fpea  to  this  fubjea.  This  gentleman  demonftrated,  that 
It  is  the  lead  in  the  compofition  of  glafs  which  produces 
the  variation  in  its  difperfive  power  j  and,  by  increafing 
the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  mixture,  he  produced  a  kind 
of  glafs,  which  occafioned  a  much  greater  reparation  of 
the  extreme  rays  than  the  flint  glafs  which  Mr  Dollond 
had  made  ufe  of. 

From  theff  new  principles  M.  Euler  deduces  theo¬ 
rems  concerning  the  combination  of  the  lenfes,  and, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  M.  Clairaut  and  D’Alembert,’ 
points  out  methods  of  conffrudling  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes. 

While  he  was  employed  upon  thisfubjeft,  he  informs  Different 
us,  that  he  received  a  letter  from  M.  Zeiher,  dated  compofi- 
Peterfburgh,  30th  of  January  1764,  in  which  he  gives 
him  a  particular  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  experi- 
ments  on  the  compofition  of  glafs;  and  that,  having cor'realnr 
mixed  minium  and  fand  in  different  proportions,  the  re-  the  impef. 
lult  of  the  mean  refraaion  and  the  difperfion  of  the  rays  of 
varied  according  to  the  following  table.  ^ 


telefcopes. 


Proportion 
of  minium 
to  flint. 

I. 

~3  :  I 

ir. 

—  2:1 

III. 

— ^  I  ;  I 

IV. 

—  i  :  I 

V. 

—  4-  :  I 

VI. 

:  I 

Ratio  of  the  mean* 
refraction  from  I 
air  into  glafs. 


2028  : 
1830  : 
17^7  : 
1732  : 
1724  : 
1664  • 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Dilperlion  of 

tlie  rays  in 
com  pari  fon  of 
crown  glafs. 


4800 

3550 

3259 

2207 

1800 

^354 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


From  this  table  it  is  evident,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  lead  not  only  produces  a  greater  difperfion  of  the 
rays,  but  alfo  increafes  the  mean  refraftion.  The  firff: 
of  thefe^  kinds  of  glafs^  which  contains  three  times  as 
much  minium  as  flint,  wflll  appear  very  extraordinary  • 
flnee,  hitherto,  no  tranfparent  fubffance  has  been  known 
whofe  refractive  power  exceeded  the  ratio  of  two  to  one] 
and  linee  the  difperfion  occafioned  by  this  glafs  is  almoff 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  crown  glafs,  which  could 
fcarcely  be  believed  by  thofe  who  entertained  any  doubt 
concerning  the  fame  property  in  flint  glafs,  the  effed  of 
which  Is  three  times  as  great  as  crown  glafs. 

Here,  however,  M.  Euler  announces  to ’us  another 
difcovery  of  M.  Zeiher,  no  lefs  furprifmg  than  the  for- 
mer,  and  which  difconcerted  all  his  fchemes  for  recon¬ 
ciling*  the  above-mentioned  phenomena.  As  the  fix 
kind.s  of  glafs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  were  com- 
pofed  of  nothing  but  minium  and  flint,  M.  Zeiher  ban. 
pened  to  think  of  mixing  alkaline  falts  with  them  in 
order  to  give  die  glafs  a  confiftence  more  proper’ for- 
dioptnc  uies :  This  mixture,  however,  greatly  diminifli- 
Z  ed 
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ed  the  ineaR  refra(^ion,  almoft  without^  making  any 
change  in  the  difperfion.  After  many  trials,  he  h  faid 
to  have  obtained  a  kind  of  glafs,  Tvhich  occafioned  three 
times  as  great  a  difperfion  of  the  rays  as  the  common 
glafs,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  mean  refra61ion  was  only 
as  1. 6 1  to  I.  j  though  we  have  not  heard  that  this  kind 
of  glafs  was  ever  ufed  in  the  conftrudfion  of  telefcopes. 

Mr  Dollond  was  not  the  only  optician  who  had  the 
merit  of  difeovering  the  achromatic  telefcope,  as  this^ 
inftrunient  ap[>ears  to  have  been  conilru6led  by  a  private 
gentleman — Mr  Chefter  More  Hall.  He  obferved 
that  prifms  of  Hint  glafs  gave  larger  fpeclra  than  prifms 
of  water,  when  the  mean  refra^lion  was  the  fame  in  both. 
He  tried  prifms  of  other  glafs,  and  found  fimilar  differ- 
cnees  y  and  he  applied  this  difeovery  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  Mr  Dollond.  Thefe  fafts  came  out  in  a  procefs 
raifed  at  the  inftance  of  Watkins  optician,  as  alfo  in  a 
publication  of  Mr  Ramfden.  There  is,  hoTvever,  no 
evidence  that  Dollond  hole  the  idea  from  Mr  Hall,  or 
that  they  had  not  both  claims  to  the  difeovery. 

The  beft  refradling  telefcopes,  conftrufted  on  the 
principles  of  Mr  Dollond,  are  (till  defeftive,  on  account 
of  that  colour  which,  by  the  aberration  of  the  rays, 
they  give  to  objefts  viewed  through  them,  unlefs  the 
object  glafs  be  of  finall  diameter.  This  defedl  philofo- 
phers  have  endeavoured  to  remove  by  various  contrivan¬ 
ces,  and  Bofeovich  has,  in  his  attempts  for  this  purpofe, 
difplayed  much  ingenuity  *,  but  the  philofopher  whofe 
exertions  have  been  crowned  with  moll;  fuccefs,  and 
who  has  perhaps  made  the  moft  important  difeovery  in 
this  fcience,  is  Dr  Robert  Blair  profelTor  of  praiRical  af- 
tronomy  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  By  a  judicious  fet 
of  experiments,  he  has  proved,  that  the  quality  of  difper- 
fing  the  rays  in  a  greater  degree  than  crown  glaf^,  is  not 
confined  to  a  few  media,  but  is  pofTeffed  by  a  great  variety 
of  fluids,  and  by  fome  of  thefe  in  a  moft  extraordinary  de* 
gree.  He  has  fho wn,  that  though  the  greater  refrangibili- 
ty  of  the  violet  rays  than  of  the  red  rays,  when  light  paffes 
from  any  medium  whatever  into  a  vacuum,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  law  of  nature  ;  yet  in  the  paffage  of  light 
from  one  medium  into  another,  it  depends  entirely  on 
the  qualities  of  the  media  which  of  thefe  rays  fhall  be 
the  moft  refrangible,  or  ^whether  there  fhall  be  any 
difference  in  their  refrangibility.  In  order  to  corre6l 
the  aberration  arifing  from  difference  of  refrangibility 
among  the  rays  of  light,  he  inftituted  a  fet  of  experi¬ 
ments,  by  which  he  dete<Red  a  very  fingular  and  im¬ 
portant  quality  in  the  muriatic'  acid.  In  all  the  dif- 
perfwe  media  hitherto  examined,  the  green  rays,  which 
are  the  mean  refrangible  in  crown  glafs,  were  found 
among  the  lefs  refrangible  *,  but  in  the  muriatic  acid, 
thefe  lame  rays  were  found  to  make  a  part  of  the  more 
refrangible.  This  difeovery  led  to  complete  fuccefs  in 
removing  the  great  defeft  of  optical  inftruments,  viz, 
that  diftipation  or  aberration  of  the  rays  which  arifes 
from  their  unequal  refrangibility,  and  has  hitherto 
rendered  it  impoftible  to  converge  all  of  them  to  one 
point  either  by  fingle  or  oppofite  refraftions.  A  fluid, 
in  which  the  particles  of  marine  acid  and  metalline  par¬ 
ticles  hold  a  due  proportion,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
feparates  the  extreme  rays  of  the  fpe61rum  much  more 
than  crown  glafs,  refrafis  all  the  orders  of  the  rays  in 
the  fame  proportion  that  glafs  does  :  and  hence  rays  of 
all  colours  made  to  diverge  by  the  refra^lion  of  the 
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glafs,  may  either  be  rendered  parallel  by  a  fuBfequent  ^  Hlilory. 
refra^lion  in  the  confine  of  the  glafs  and  . this  fluid  •,  or, 
by  weakening  the  refra(Rive  'denfity  of.  the  fluid,  the 
refraftion  which  takes  place  in  the  confine  of  it  and 
glafs  inav  be  rendered  as  regular  as  refle<Rion,  without 
the  leaft  colour  whatever.  The  dodor  has  a  telefcope, 
not  exceeding  15  inches  in.  length,  with  a  compound 
object  glafs  of  this  kind,  which  equals  in  all  refpeas,  if 
it  docs  not  furpafs,  the  beft  ©f  Dollond’s  42  inches  long. 

See  Phil.  Tranf.  Edin,  vol.  iii.  ^  ^  20 

We  ftiall  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  difcovcries  con-  Of  the  re- 
cerning  refra(Rion,  with  fome  account  of  the  refradion 
of  the  atmofphere.— Tables  of  refraftion  have  been 
culated  by  Mr  Lambert,  with  a  view  to  corred  inac¬ 
curacies  in  determining  the  altitudes  of  mountains  geo¬ 
metrically.  The  obfervations  of  Mr  Lambert  go  upon 
the  fuppofttion  that  the  refraftive  power  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  invariable  :  But  as  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe,  bis  rules  inuft  be  confidered  as  true  only  for  the 
mean  ftate  of  the  air. 

Dr  Nettleton  obferved  a  remarkable  variety  in  the  • 
refraclive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  which  demonftrates 
bow  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  calculated  heights  of 
mountains,  when  the  obfervations  are  made  w-ith  an  in- 
ftrument,  and  when  the  refra^Rive  power  of  the  air  is  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  Being  defirous  to  learn,  by 
obfervation,  how  far  the  mercury  would  defeend  in  the 
barometer  at  any  given  elevation,  he  propofed  to  meafure 
the  height  of  fome  of  their  higheft  hills  j  but  when  he 
attempted  it,  he  found  his  obfervation  fo  much  di- 
fturbed  by  refradlion,  that  he  could  obtain  no  certain 
refult.  Having  ineafured  one  hill  of  a  confiderable 
height,  in  a  clear  day,  and  obferved  the  mercury  at  the 
bottom  and  at  the  top,  lie^  found,  that  about  19  feet  or 
more  were  required  to  make  the  mercury  fall  ^^th  of 
an  inch  ;  but  afterwards,  repeating  the  experiment, 
when  the  air  was  rather  grofs  and  hazy,  he  found  the 
fmall  angles  fo  much  Increafed  by  refradlion  as  to  make 
the  hill  much  higher  than  before.  He  afterwards  fre¬ 
quently  made  obfervations  at  his  own  houfe,  by  point¬ 
ing  a  quadrant  to  the  tops  of  fome  neighbouring  hills, 
and  obferved  that  they  w^ould  appear  higher  in  the 
morning  before  funrife,  and  alfo  late  in  the  evening, 
than  at  noon  in  a  clear  day,  by  feveral  minutes.  In  one 
cafe  the  elevations  of  the  fame  hill  differed  more  than 
30  minutes. 

M.  Euler  confidered  the  refraRive  power  of  the 
atmofplicre,  as  affecRed  by  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
elafticity  ;  in  which  he  ftiows,  thatRts  refra(Rive  power, 
to  a  ct)nfiderable  diftance  from  the  zenith,  is  fufficiently 
near  the  proportion  of  the  tangent  of  that  diftance,  and  • 
that  the  law  of  refra(Rion  follows  the  dlr€<R  ratio  of  the 
difference  marked  by  the  thermometer  )  but  when  ftars 
are  in  the  horizon,  the  changes  are  in  a  ratio  fome  what 
greater  than  this,  more  efpecially  on  account  of  the  va¬ 
riation  in  the  heat.  ^  ^ 

As  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  varies  with  its  La  Place 
altitude,  and  as  the  irregular  curvature  of  the  earth 
caufes  a  conftant  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  R^ata 
through  which  any  ray  of  light  paffes  to  the  eye,  the  ^al  refrac- 
refracRion  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  denfity  of  thetion. 
atmofphere,  and  the  angular  dire£lion  of  the  refra6led 
ray.  By  comparing  aftronomical  with  meteorological 
obfervations,  how’ever,  the  celebrated  M.  La  Place^  has 

given 
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Ktftory.  given  a  complete  folutibn  of  this  very  important  pro- 
^  blem. 

,  The  phenomena  known  by  the  names  of  mirage^ 
of  irrclnilar  loomings  and  fata  morgana^  have  been  traced  to  irre- 
jefradions.  gularities  of  refradions  arifing  from  accidental  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  From  the  rare- 
fa6libn  of  the  air  near  the  furface  of  water,  buildings,  or 
the  earth  itfelf,  a  dilfant  object  feen  through  this  rare¬ 
fied  air  fometimes  appears  depreffed  inftead  of  raifed  by 
refraclion  ;  at  other  times  it  appears  both  elevated  and 
deprelTed,  fo  that  the  obje61  Teems  double,  and  fome¬ 
times  triple,  one  of  the  images  being  in  an  inverted 
pofition.  This  fubjeft  is  much  indebted  to  the  refear- 
ches  of  the  ingenious  Dr  Wollaflon,  who  has  imitated 
thefc  natural  phenomena  by  viewing  objects  through 
the  rarefied  air  contiguous  to  a  red-hot  poker,  or  through 
a  faline  or  faccharine  folution  with  water  and  fplrit  of 
wine  lloating  upon  its  furface.  This  branch  of  optics 
has  alfo  been  well  illuflrated  by  Mr  Vince  and  Mr  Hud- 
dart. 

Sect.  II.  D  if  cover  ies  concerning  the  Ref e& ion  of  Lights 

DIfeoverie#  The  followers  of  Plato  were  acquainted  with  the 
«  the  an-  equality  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  \ 
dents.  j  jg  probable  that  they  difeovered  this,  by  obferving 

a  ray  of  the  fun  reflefted  from  Handing  water,  or  fome 
other  polifhed  body  *,  or  from  attending  to  the  images  of 
objecls  reflefted  by  fuch  furfaces.  If  philofophers  paid 
any  attention  to  this  phenomenon,  they  could  not  but 
perceive,  that,  if  the  ray  fell  nearly  perpendicular  upon 
^  fuch  a  furfaee,  it  was  reflefted  near  the  perpendicular ; 
and  if  it  feU  obliquely,  it  was  refiefled  obliquely  :  and 
obfervations  upon  thefe  angles,  the  moil  rude  and  imper- 
fe61,  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  of  their  equality, 
and  that  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  were  in  the  fame 
plane. 

Ariftotle  was  fenfible  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  light 
from  the  atmofphere  which  prevents  total  darknefs  after 
the  fun  fets,  and  in  places  where  he  does  not  fliine  in  the 
day-time.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  rainbow's,  halos, 
and  mock  funs,  were  occafioned  by  the  reflection  of  the 
funbeams  in  different  circumltances,  by  which  aitiniper- 
feCt  image  of  his  body  was  produced,  the  colour  only 
being  exhibited,  and  not  his  proper  figure.  The  image, 
he  fays,  is  not  Angle,  as  in  a  mirror  *,  for  each  drop  of 
rain  is  too  fmall  to  refleCt  a  vifible  image,  but  the  con- 
^  junction  of  all  the  images  is  vifible. 

Treatile  of  Without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  nature  of  light 
optics  by  or  vifion,  the  ancient  geometers  contented  themfelves 
Euclid.  with  deducing  a  fyflem  of  optics  from  two  faCts,*  the 
rectilineal  progrefs  of  light,  and  the  equality  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.  The  treatile  of  optics 
aferibed  to  Euclid  is  employed  in  determining  the  ap¬ 
parent  fize  and  figure  of  objeCts,  from  the  angle  which 
they  fubtend  at  the  eye,  and  the  apparent  place  of  the 
image  of  an  objeCt  refieCted  from  a  polifhed  miron  This 
place  he  fixes  at  the  point  where  the  reflected  ray  meets 
a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  drawn  through  the  objeCt. 
But  this  work  is  fo  imperfeCt  and  inaccurate,  that  it 
25  does  not  feem  to  be  the  production  of  Euclid. 

Burning  j|.  appeara  from  Pliny  and  LaCtantius,  that  burning 
the  an-^  glafies  were  known  to  the  ancients.  In  one  of  the  plays 

cients.  of  Ariflophanes,  indeed,  a  perfon  is  introduced  who  pro- 

pofes  to  deftroy  his  adverfary’s  papers  by  means  of  this 
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inllrument  5  and  there  is  reafoti  to  believe  that  the  Hiftory. 
Romans  had  a  method  of  lighting  their  facred  fire  by 
means  of  a  concave  fptculum.  It  leem  indeed  to  have 
been  known  A.  C.  433,  that  there  is  an  increafeof  heat 
in  the  place  w'herc  the  rays  of  light  meet,  after  rcfleClion 
from  a  concave  mirror.  The  burning  powder  of  concave 
mirrors  is  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  ^vork  aferibed  to 
Euclid.  If  we  give  any  credit  to  wdiat  fome  ancient 
hiftorians  are  faid  to  have  written  concerning  the  exploits 
of  Archimedes,  we  fliall  be  induced  to  think  that  he 
conflruCted  fome  very  powerful  burning  mirrors  :  but 
nothing  being  faid  of  other  perfons  making  ufe  of  hw 
inventions,  the  whole  account  is  very  doubtful.  It  is 
allowed,  however,  that  this  eminent  geometer  did  write 
a  treatife  on  the  fubjeCl  of  burning  mirrors,  which  has 
not  defeended  to  our  times. 

B.  Porta  fuppofes  that  the  burning  mirrors  of  the 
ancients  were  parabolic  and  made  of  metal.  It  follow's 
from  the  properties  of  this  curve,  that  all  the  rays  wdiich 
fall  upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis,  w  ill  meet  in  the  fame 
point  at  the  focus.  Confequently,  if  the  vertex  of  the 
parabola  be  cut  off,  as  in  fig,  i,  it  will  make  aeon-  piate 
venient  burning  mirror.  In  fome  drawings  of  this  in-  ccclxkv. 
flrument  the  fruftum  is  fo  fmall,  as  to  look  like  a  ring. 

With  an  infirunient  of  this  kind,  it  is  thought,  that  the 
Romans  lighted  their  facredfire,  and  that  wdth  a  fimilar 
mirror  Archimedes  burnt  the  Roman  fleets  ufinga  lens, 
to  throw  the  rays  parallel,  when  they  had  been  brought 
to  a  focus ;  or  applying  a  fmaller  parabolic  mirror  for 
this  purpofe,  as  is  reprefented  fig.  2. 

The  nature  of  refledlion  was,  how'ever,  very  far  from  of  feeing 
being  underfiood.  Even  Lord  Bacon,  who  made  mu^h  Images  in 
greater  advances  in  phyfics  than  his  prcdeceflbrs,  fup- the  air. 
pofed  it  poflible  to  fee  the  image  refle61ed  from  a  look¬ 
ing  glafs,  without  feeing  the  glafs  itfelf  j  and  to  this 
purpofe  he  quotes  a  Hory  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  apparently  walked  in  the  air  between 
two  ficeplps,  and  which  was  thought  to  have  been  ef- 
fe£led  by  reflexion  from  glafies  w'hilc  he  w'alked  upon 
the  ground. 

Vitellio  had  endeavoured  to  Ihow  that  it  is  nofliblc, 
by  means  of  a  cylindrical  convex  fpcculum,  to  fee  the 
images  of  objefts  in  the  air,  out  of  the  fpeculum,  when 
the  objefls  themfelves  cannot  be  feen*  But  from  his 
defeription  of  the  apparatus,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  eye 
was  to  be  dire<Red  towards  the  fpeculum  placed  within 
a  room,  while  the  obje£l:  and  the  fpeftator  w'ere  with¬ 
out  it.  But  as  no  fuch  effe6l  can  be  produced  by  a 
convex  mirror,  Vitellio  muft  have  been  under  fome  de¬ 
ception  W'ith  refpe£t  to  his  experiment. 

B.  Porta  fays,  that  this  elFefl  may  be  produced  by 
a  plain  mirror  only ;  and  alfo  by  the  combination  of  a 
plain  and  a  concave  initror. 

Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  poflibility  of  exhibiting 
thefe  pendulous  images,  and  fuppofes  that  they  are  re- 
fle<Red  from  the  denfe  air :  But  the  mofl:  perfefl  and 
pleafing  deception,  depending  upon  the  images  in  the 
air,  is  one  of  which  this  writer  gives  a  particular  ac^* 
count  in  his  An  Magna  Litcis  et  Vmhree^  p.  ^83.  In 
this  cafe  the  image  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow* 
poliflied  cylinder,  by  which  means  It  appears  like  a  real 
folid  fubfiance,  fufpended  within  the  mouth  of  the 
vefieh  ay 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft;  difeovered,  that  the  apparent  Difeoveries 
places  of  objeils  feen  by  reflefting  mirrors  depended 
Z  2  upon 
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Hiitory.  upon  the  angle  which  the  rays  of  light,  iffuing  from  the 
extreme  part  of  an  obje61;,  make  with  one  another  after 
28  refieftion. 

Difcoveries  Mr  Boyle  made  fome  curious  obfervations  concern- 
of  Mr  Jng  the  refledling  powers  of  differently  coloured  fub- 
Uoyle.  fiances.  In  order  to  fliew  that  fnow  fliines  by  a  bor^ 
rowed  and  not  by  a  native  light,  he  placed  a  quantity 
of  it  in  a  room,  from  which  all  foreign  light  was  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  found  that  it  Avas  completely  invifible.  To 
try  whether  white  bodies  refleft  more  light  than  others, 
he  held  a  (heet  of  white  paper  in  a  fanbcam  admit¬ 
ted  into  a  darkened  room  ;  and  obferved  that  it  refledl- 
ed  much  more  light  than  a  paper  of  any  other  colour, 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  room  being  enlightened  by  it. 
To  fhow  that  white  bodies  refle£l  the  rays  outwards,  he 
adds,  that  common  burning  glaffes  require  a  long  time 
to  bum  or  difcolour  white  paper  ;  that  the  image  of  the 
fun  was  not  fo  well  defined  upon  white  paper  as  upon 
black  \  that  when  he  put  ink  upon  the  paper,  the 
moifture  would  be  quickly  dried  up,  and  the  paper, 
which  he  could  not  burn  before,  would  prefently  take 
fire  \ — and  that  by  expofing  his  hand  to  the  fun,  with 
a  thin  black  glove  upon  it,  it  would  be  fuddenly 
and  more  confiderably  heated,  than  if  he  held  his 
naked  hand  to  the  rays,  or  put  on  a  glove  of  thin  wdiite 
leather. 

To  prove  that  black  is  the  reverfe  of  white,  with 
refpedl  to  its  property  of  refledling  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
he  procured  a  large  piece  of  black  marble,  ground  into 
the  form  of  a  large  concave  fpeculum,  and  found  that 
the  image  of  the  fun  reflefted  from  it  was  far  from 
offending  or  dazzling  his  eyes,  as  it  w'ould  have  done 
from  another  fpeculum  \  and  though  this  was  large,  he 
could  not  for  a  long  time  fet  a  piece  of  wood  on  fire 
with  it  ;  though  a  far  lefs  fpeculum,  of  the  fame  form, 
and  of  a  more  reflefting  fubflance,  would  prefently  have 
made  it  flame. 

To  fatisfy  himfelf  Hill  farther  with  refpedl  to  this 
fubjefl,  he  took  a  tile  *,  and  having  made  one  half  of 
its  furface  white  and  the  other  black,  he  expofed  it  to 
the  fummer  fun.  Having  let  it  lie  there  fome  time, 
he  found,  that  while  the  whitened  part  remained  cool, 
the  black  part  "was  very  hot.  He  fometimes  left  part 
of  the  tile  of  its  native  red  \  and,  after  expofing  the 
whole  to  the  fun,  obferved  that  this  part  grew  hotter 
^  than  the  white,  but  not  fo  hot  as  the  black  part. 

Of  the.  in-  ^  remarkable  property  of  lignum  nephriticum  (a 
fufion  of  fpecies  of  guilandina)  was  fir  ft  obferved  by  Kircher. 
lignum  ne-  Mr  Boyle  has  deferibed  this  lignum  nephriticum  as  a 
phriticum.  kind  of  wood,  which  was  brought  from  Mexi¬ 

co,  and  which  had  been  thought  to  tinge  water  of 
a  green  colour  only  ;  but  he  Xays  that  he  found  it  to 
communicate  all  kinds  of  colours.  If  an  infufton  of  this 
wood  be  put  into  a  glafs  globe,  and  expofed  to  a  ftrong 
light,  it  will  be  as  colourlefs  as  pure  water  *,  but  if  it  be 
carried  into  a  place  a  little  (haded,  it  will  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  green.  In  a  place  ftill  more  (haded,  it  will  incline 
to  red  ;  and  in  a  very  (hady  place,  or  in  an  opaque  veffel, 
it  will  be  green  again. 

Mr  Boyle  firft  diftinflly  noted  the  two  very  different 
colours  which  this  remarkable  timflure  exhibits  by  tranf- 
mitted  and  refledled  light.  If  it  be  held  dire6lly  between 
the  light  and  the  eye,  it  will  appear  tinged  (excepting 
tlie  very  top  of  it,  where  ^  (ky-coloured  circle  fome¬ 
times  appears)  almoft  of  a  golden  colour,  except  the  in.- 
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fufion  be  too  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  dark  or 
reddifli,  and  requires  to  be  dilated  with  water.  But  if 
it  be  held  from  the  light,  fo  that  the  eye  be  between 
the  light  and  the  phial,  it  will  appear  of  a  deep  lively 
blue  colour  \  as  will  alfo  the  drops,  if  any  lie  on  the 
outfide  of  the  glafs. 

When  a  little  of  this  tindlure  -was  poured  upon  a 
fheet  of  white  paper,  and  placed  in  a  window  where 
the  fun  (hone  upon  it,  he  obferved,  that  if  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  fun,  the  lhadow  of  any  body  projefled  upon 
the  liquor  would  not  be  all  dark,  like  other  fhadows  5 
but  that  part  of  it  would  be  curioufly  coloured,  the  edge 
of  it  next  the  body  being  almoft  of  a  lively  golden 
colour,  and  the  more  remote  part  blue. 

Obferving  that  this  tindlure,  if  it  were  too  deep, 
was  not  tinged  in  fo  beautiful  a  manner,  and  that  the 
impregnating  virtue  of  the  wood  did,  by  frequent  in- 
fufion  in  frefh  water,  gradually  decay,  he  conjeftured 
that  the  tindure  contained  much  of  the  effential  fait  of 
the  wood  and  to  try  w'hetliCr  the  fubtlc  parts,  on  which 
the  colour  depended,  were  volatile  enough  to  be  diftilled, 
without  diffolving  their  texture,  he  applied  fome  of  it 
to  the  gentle  heat  of  a  lamp  furnace  j  but  he  found  all 
that  came  over  was  as  limpid  and  colourlefs  as  rock 
water,  while  that  which  remained  behind  w’as  of  fo 
deep  a  blue,  that  it  was  only  in  a  very  ftrong  light  that 
it  appeared  of  any  colour. 

Having  fometimes  brought  a  round  long-necked 
phial,  filled  with  this  tin6lure,  into  a  darkened  room, 
into  which  a  beam  of  the  fun  was  admitted  by  a  fmall 
aperture  j  and  holding  the  phial  fometimes  near  the 
funbeams,  and  fometimes  partly  in  them  and  partly 
out  of  them,  changing  alfo  the  pofition  (if  the  glafs,. 
and  viewing  it  from  feveral  parts  of  the  room,  it  exhi¬ 
bited  a  much  greater  variety  of  colours  than  it  did  in  an 
enlightened  room.  Befides  the  ufual  colours,  it  wasv 
red  in  fome  places  and  green  in  others,  and  within  were 
intermediate  colours  produced  by  the  different  mixtures 
of  light  and  fliade. 

It  was  not  only  in  this  tiiKfturc  of  lignum  nephriti¬ 
cum  that  Mr  Boyle  perceived  the  difference  between 
reflefted  and  tranfmitted  light.  He  obferved  it  even 
in  gold,  though  no  perfon  explained  the  caufe  of  thefe 
appearances  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Pie  took  a  piece 
of  leaf  gold,  and  holding  it  betwixt  his  eye  and  the  light, 
obferved,  that  it  did  not  appear  of  a  golden  colour,  but 
of  a  greenifti  blue.  He  alfo  obferved  the  fame  change 
of  colour  by  candle  light  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not 
fucceed  with  a  leaf  of  filver. 


The  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  and  of  the  fea, 
we  fiiall  find,  by  more  recent  obfervations,  to  be  fimilar 
to  that  of  this  infufton  ;  for  the  blue  rays,  and  others  of 
a  faint  colour,  do  not  penetrate  fo  far  into  them  as  the 
red,  and  others  of  a  ftronger  colour. 

The  firft  diftin6l  account  of  the  colours  exhibited  by  |oy|e»5 
thin  plates  of  various  fubftances  is  to  be  found  among  account  of 
the  obfervations  of  Mr  Boyle..  To  fliow  that  colours  the  colours 
may  be  made  to  appear  or  vanifh,  where  there  is  no  ac- 
ceffton  or  change  either  of  the  fulphureous,  the  faline,^^^^^^* 
or  the  mercurial  principle  of  bodies,  he  obferves,  that 
all  chemical  effential  oils,  as  alfo  good  fpirit  of  wine, 
being  fhaken  till  they  rife  in  bubbles,  appear  of  various 
colours  \  which  immediately  vanifh  when  the  bubbles 
burft,  fo  that  a  colourlefs  liquor  may  be  immediately 
made  to  exhibit  a  variety  cf  colours,  and  lofe  them  in  a- 
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Hiftory.  moment,  without  any  cliange  in  its  effential  principles, 
nr”'  He  then  mentions  the  colours  that  appear  in  bubbles  of 
foap  and  water,  and  alfo  in  thofe  of  tur2>entine.  He 
fometimes  got  glafs  blown  fo  thin  as  to  exhibit  fimilar 
colours  p  and  obferves,  that  a  feather,  and  alfo  a  black 
ribbon,  held  at  a  proper  diflance,  between  In’s  eye  and 
the  fun,  fhowed  a  variety  of  little  rainbows,  with  very 
vivid  colours,  none  of  which  were  condantly  to  be  feen 
in  the  fame  objedls. 

Dr  Hooke's  This  fubjc£l  was  more  carefully  invefligated  by  Dr 
account  of  Hooke,  who  promifed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  fociety  on 
thefe  CO-  the  yth  of  March  1672,  to  exhibit,  at  their  next  meet- 
kars.  foniething  which  had  neither  refledion  nor  refrac¬ 

tion,  and  yet  was  diaphanous.  Accordingly  he  produ¬ 
ced  the  famous  coloured  bubble  of  foap  and  water  of 
which  fuch  ufc  was  afterwards  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  but  which  Dr  Hooke  and  his  contemporaries  feem 
to  have  overlooked  in  Mr  Boyle’s  treatiie  on  colours, 
though  it  was  publillied  nine  years  before.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  fo  curious  an  appearance  excited  the  at¬ 
tention  of  that  inquifitlve  body,  and  that  they  fliould 
defire  him  to  bring  an  account  of  it  in  writing  at  their 
next  meeting. 

By  the  help  of  a  fmall  glafs  pipe,  there  were  blowm 
feveral  fmall  bubbles,  out  of  a  mixture  of  foap  and  wa¬ 
ter.  At  fird,  they  appeared  white  and  clear  ^  but,  after 
fome  time,  the  film  of  water  growing  thinner,  there  ap¬ 
peared  upon  it  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  :  Firlf,  a 
pale  yellow  ;  then  orange,  red,  purple,  blue,  green, 
Sic.  with  the  fame  feries  of  colours  repeated  ;  in  which 
it  was  farther  obfervable,  that  the  fird  and  lad  feries 
were  very  faint,  and  that  the  mlddlemod  feries  was  very 
bright.  After  thefe  colours  had  paflfed  through  the 
changes  above  mentioned,  the  film  of  tlie  bubble  began 
to  appear  wliite  again  ;  and  prefently,  in  feveral  parts 
of  this  fecond  white  film,  there  were  feen  feveral  holes, 
'wliich  by  degrees  grew  very  large,  feveral  of  them  run¬ 
ning  into  one  another. 

Dr  Hooke  was  the  lird  who  obferved  the  beautiful 
colours  that  appear  in  thlrt  plates  of  Mufeovy  glafs. 
Willi  a  mlcrofcope  he  could  perceive  that  thefe  colours 
were  ranged  in  rings  furrounding  the  wliite  fpecks  or 
flaws  in  this  thin  fubdance,  that  tlie  order  of  the  colours 
was  the  very  fame  as  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were 
often  repeated  ten  times.  But  tlie  colours  were  difpofed 
as  in  the  outer  rainbow.  Some  of  them  alfo  vrere  much 
brighter  than  others,  and  fome  of  them  very  much  broader. 
He  alfo  obferved,  that  if  there  was  a  part  where  the  co¬ 
lours  were  very  broad,  and  confplcuous  to  the  naked  eye, 
they  might  be  made,  by  prefing  the  part  with  the  finger, 
to  change  places,  and  move  from  one  part  to  another. 
Ladly,  He  obferved,  that  if  great  care  be  ufed,  this 
fubdance  may  fpllt  into  plates  of  one-eighth  or  one-f  xth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  cf  which  will  appear  through 
a  microfeope  to  be  uniformly  adorned  with  fome  one  vivid 
colour,  and  that  thefe  plates  will  be  found  upon  examina¬ 
tion  to  be  of  the  fame  thlcknefs  throughout. 

A  phenomenon  dmllar  to  this  was  noticed'  by  Lord 
Brereton,  who  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1666,  produced  fome  pieces  of  glafs  taken  out  of  a 
church  window,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  it  ^  they  were  all  eaten  in  by  the  air,  but  the 
piece  taken  from  the  fouth  fide  had  fome  colours  like 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  upon  it,  which  the  others  on  the 
north  .fide  had  not.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in 
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all  thefe  cafes,  the  glafs  is  divided  into  thin  plates,  Hiftory.'^ 
which  exhibit  colours,  upon  the  fame  principle  with 
thofe  which  Dr  Hooke  obferved  in  the  bubble  of  foap 
and  w’ater,  and  in  tl)e  thin  plate  of  glafs,  which  w’e 
(hall  find  more  fully  explained  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

^  The  enquiries  of  M.  Bouguer  concerning  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  liglit  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  They  are 
fully  detailed  in  his  T rente  (POptiquep  apofthumous  work 
publllhed  by  La  Caille  in  1 760.  ^2 

In  order  to  compare  dlflerent  degrees  of  light,  he  al- Difeoveries 
ways  contrived  to  place  the  radiant  bodies  or  other 
bodies  illuminated  by  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
could  view  them  diftindly  at  the  fame  time ;  and  he 
either  varied  the  difiances  of  thefe  bodies,  or  modified 
their  light  in  fome  other  way,  till  he  could  perceive  no 
difference  between  them.  Idien,  con fidering  their  diL 
ferent^  diftances,  or  the  other  circumfiances  by  which 
theirlightwas  affeded,  he  calculated  the  proportion  which 
they  would  have  borne  to  each  other  at  the  fame  difiance, 
or  in  the  fame  circumfiances. 

To  afcertaln  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by  refiedion,  plate 
he  placed  tlie  mirror,  or  rcfic6ling  furface,  B,  on  which  ccclxxv* 
the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  truly  upright  j  and 
having  taken  two  tablets,  of  preeifely  the  fame  colour, 
or  of  an  equal  degree  of  whitenefs,  he  placed  them  ex- 
adly  parallel  to  one  another  at  E  and  D,  and  threw 
light  upon  them  by  means  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  P, 
placed  in  a  right  line  between  them.  He  then  placed 
hlmfelf  fo,  that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could  fee  the 
tablet  E,  and  the  image  of  the  tablet  D,  refleded 
from  the  mirror  B,  at  the  fame  time  ;  making  them 
as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another.  He  then  moved  the 
candle  along  the  line  ED,  fo  as  to  throw  more  or  lefs 
light  upon  cither  of  them,  till  he  could  perceive  no 
difference  in  the  ftrength  of  the  two  lights  tliat  came  to 
his  eye.  After  this,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  meafure  the  diftances  EP  and  DP,  and  then  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  lights  was  as  EP*  to  DP*. 

To  find  how  much  light  is  loft  by  oblique  refle<ffion,  pig. 
he  took  two  equally  polilhed  plates,  D  and  E,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  enlightened  by  the  candle  P.  While  one  of 
them,  D,  was  feen  at  A,  by  refle6Iion  from  B,  placed 
in  a  pofition  oblique  to  the  eye,  the  other,  E,  was  fo 
placed,  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it  5  and  removing  the 
plate  E,  till  the  light  which  it  refleded  was  no  ftronger 
than  that  which  came  from  the  image  D,  feen  by  reflec¬ 
tion  at  B,  he  eftimated  the  quantity  of  light  that  was  loft: 
by  this  oblique  refledlion,  by  the  fquares  of  the  diftances 
of  the  two  objects  from  the  candle. 

In  order  to  afcertaln  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by  Fig.  5, 
refle£llon  with  the  greateft  cxaflnefs,  M.  Bouguer  in¬ 
troduced  two  beams  of  light  into  a  darkened  room,  as 
by  the  apertures  P  and  5  wliicli  he  had  fo  contrived, 
tliat  he  could  place  them  higher  and  lower,  and  enlarge 
or  contrail  them  at  pleafure  j  and  the  refte6llng  fur- 
face  (as  that  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  vefl’el)  was 
placed  horizontally  at  O,  from  which  the  light  com¬ 
ing  through  the  hole  P,  was  refleffed  to  R,  upon  the 
fereen  GH,  where  it  was  compared  with  another  beam 
of  light  that  fell  upon  S,  through  the  hole  ;  which 
he  made  fo  much  lefs  than  P,  as  that  the  fpaces  S  and 
R  were  equally  illuminated  j  and  by  the  proportion  that 
the  apertures  P  and  bore  to  each  other,  he  calcu¬ 
lated  what  quantity  of  light  was  loft  by  the  reflexion  . 
at  O. 
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Hiftory.  It  was  iieceflarv,  he  obferves,  that  the  two  beams  of 
light  PO  and  QS  (which  he  ufually  made  7  or  8  feet 
long)  fliould  be  exaflly  parallel,  that  they  might  come 
from  two  points  of  the  fky  of  the  fame  altitude,  and 
having  precifely  the  fame  intcnfity  of  light.  It-  was 
alfo  neceflfary  that  the  hole  lliould  be  a  little  higher 
than  P,  in  order  that  the  two  images  Ihould  be  at  the 
fame  height,  and  near  one  another.  It  is  no  lefs  necef- 
fary,  he  fays,  that  the  fereen  GH  be  exactly  vertical,  in 
order  that  the  dlrc61  and  retleded  beams  may  fall  upon 
it,  with  the  fame  inclination  *,  fince,  otherwife,  though 
the  two  lights  were  perfe6lly  equal,  they  would  not  il¬ 
luminate  the  fereen  equally.  This  difpofition,  he  fays, 
ferves  to  anfwer  another  important  condition  in  thefe 
experiments  j  for  the  direct  ray  Q^S  mufl  be  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  fum  of  the  incident  and  refle^Ied  rays, 
PO  and  OR,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  light  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  room  may  be  fcnfibly  proportional  to  the 
iizes  of  the  apertures. 

Before  we  proceed  to  detail  the  other  experiments  of 
Bouguer,  we  fliall  notice  fome  which  were  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  them  by  Buffon  on  the  diminution  of  light  by 
refIe<ftion,  and  the  tranfmilTion  of  it  to  confiderable  di- 
33  fiances  through  the  air. 

raent^of  receiving  the  light  of  the  fun  in  a  dark  room,  and 

M.  Button,  comparing  it  with  the  fame  light  of  the  fun  refle6led 
by  a  mirror,  he  found  that  at  fmall  diflances,  as  four 
or  five  feet,  about  one  half  was  loft  by  rede6lion. 

When  the  diflances  were  100,  ^00,  and  300  feet,  he 
could  hardly  perceive  that  it  loft  any  of  its  intenfity  by 
being  tranfmitted  through  fuch  a  fpace  of  air. 

He  afterwards  made  the  fame  experiments  with 
candles,  in  the  following  manner  :  He  placed  himfclf 
oppofite  to  a  looking  glafs,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in 
a  dark  roomj  and  having  one  candle  lighted  in  the  next 
room,  at  the  diftance  of  about  40  feet,  he  had  it  brought 
nearer  to  him  by  degrees,  till  he  could  juft  diftinguifti 
the  letters  of  the  book,  which  was  then  24  feet  from 
the  candle.  He  then  received  the  light  of  the  candle, 
reflefled  by  the  looking  glafs,  upon  his  book,  carefully 
excluding  all  the  light  that  was  reflected  from  any  thing 
elfe  *,  and  he  found  that  the  diftance  of  the  book  from 
the  candle,  including  the  diftance  from  the  book  to  the 
looking  glafs  (which  was  only  half  a  foot)  was  in  all  15 
feet.  Pie  repeated  the  experiment  feveral  times,  with 
nearly  the  fame  refult  *,  and  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  quantity  of  dire(ft  is  to  that  of  refledled  light  as  576 
to  225  *,  fo  that  the  light  of  five  candles  reflected  from 
a  plain  mirror  is  about  equal  to  that  of  two  candles. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appeared,  that  more  light 
w'as  loft  by  reflexion  of  the  candles  than  of  the  fun, 
which  M.  Buffon  thought  was  owing  to  this  clrcum- 
ftance,  that  the  light  Hfuing  from  the  candle  diverges,  and 
therefore  falls  more  obliquely  upon  the  mirror  than  the 
light  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  nearly  parallel. 

Thefe  experimerits  and  obfervatlons  of  M.  Buffon, 
though  curious,  are  inferior  to  thdfe  of  M.  Bouguer, 
54  both  in  extent  and  accuracy. 

Mr  Bou-  In  order  to  afeertain  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
coverlet^^”  reflected  by  glafs  and  polifhed  metal,  he  ufed  a 

■concerning  fmooth  piece  of  glafs  one  line  in  thicknefs,  and  found 
the  reflec-  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  i  j  degrees  with 
tion  of  glafs  the  incident  rays,  it  reflected  628  parts  of  looo  which 
*-  ^  metallic  mirror, 

which  he  tried  in  the  fame  circumftances,  reflefted  only 
5 
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561  of  them.  At  a  lefs  angle  of  Incidence  much  more  Hifl:or3'. 
light  was  rcfledlcd  :  fo  that  at  an  angle  of  three  degrees 
the  glafs  reflecled  700  parts,  and  the  metal  fomething 
lefs,  as  in  the  former  cafe. 

In  the  cafe  of  unpolilhed  bodies,  he  found  that  a  piece 
of  white  plafter,  placed  at  an  angle  of  75®,  with  the 
incident  rays,  reflecled  part  of  the  light  that  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  candle  nine  inches  from  it.  White  paper, 
in  the  fame  circumftances,  refte6ledin  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  j  but  at  the  diftance  of  three  inches,  they  both  re- 
fleefted  150  parts  out  of  1000. 

Proceeding  to  make  farther  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  reflecled  light,  he  premifes  the  two  following 
theorems,  which  he  demonft  rates  geometrically.  i  .When 
the  luminous  body  is  at  an  infinite  diftance,  and  its  light 
is  received  by  a  globe,  the  furface  of  which  has  a  per- 
fe6l  polllh,  and  abforbs  no  light,  it  refleds  the  light 
equally  in  all  diredions,  provided  it  be  received  at  a 
confiderable  diftance.  He  excepts  the  place  where  the 
ftiadow  of  the  globe  falls:  becaufe  this  is  no  more  than 
a  fingle  point,  with  refpe£l  to  the  immenfity  of  the 
fpherieal  furface  which  receives  the  light. 

2.  The  quantity  of  light  refie6lcd  in  one  certain  di- 
re6lion  will  always  be  exa6lly  the  fame,  whether  it  be 
refteded  by  a  very  great  number  of  fmall  poliibed  he- 
mifphercs,  by  a  lefs  number  of  large  hemifpheres,  or  by 
a  fingle  bemifphere,  provided  they  occupy  the  fame  bafe, 
or  cover  the  fame  ground  plan. 

The  ufe  he  propofes  to  make  of  thefe  theorems  is  to 
aftlft  him  in  dlftinguiftiing  whether  the  light  refic(ft;ed 
from  bodies  be  owing  to  the  extindlion  of  it  within 
them,  or  whether  the  eminences  which  cover  them  have 
not  the  fame  effe6l  as  the  fmall  poliftied  hemifpheres 
above  mentioned. 

He  begins  with  obferving,  that  of  the  light  refleifted 
from  mercury,  one  fourth  at  leaft  is  loft,  and  that  pro¬ 
bably  no  fubftances  refle6l  more  than  this.  The  rays 
were  received  at  an  angle  of  ii-J  degrees  of  incidence, 
that  is  meafured  from  the  furfaee  of  the  refle<fting  body, 
and  not  from  the  perpendicular,  which,  he  fays,  is  what 
we  are  from  this  place  to  underftand  whenever  he  men¬ 
tions  the  angle  of  incidence. 

With  regard  to  the  quantities  of  light  reflecled  at  Great  dif- 
dlfferent  angles  of  incidence,  M.  Bouguer  found  in  ge- in 
neral,  that  refieeflion  is  ftronger  at  fmall  angles  of -inci- 
dence,  and  weaker  at  large  ones,  J  he  difference  is  ex- ©f  fubftan- 
ceflive  when  the  rays  ftrike  the  furface  of  tranfparent  ces  accord, 
fubftances,  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity  5  but  It  is^’^K 
almoll  as  great  in  fome  opaque  fubftances,  and  it 
always  more  or  lefs  fo  in  every  thing  that  he  tried. 

He  found  the  greateft  Inequality  in  black  marble,  which, 
though  not  pcrfedly  poliftied,  yet  with  an  angle  of  3® 

35'  of  incidence,  it  reftedled  almoft  as  well  as  quick- 
filver.  Of  1000  rays  which  it  received,  it  returned 
600;  but  when  the  angle  of  incidence  was  14^^,  it  re- 
fletfted  only  156  ;  when  it  was  30^,  it  reftedled  51  j 
-and  when  it  was  80®,  it  refleded  only  23. 

Similar  experiments  made  with  metallic  mirrors  al¬ 
ways  gave  the  differences  much  lefs  confiderable.  The 
greateft  was  hardly  ever  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  part  of 
It,  but  they  were  always  in  the  fame  way. 

The  great  difference  between  the  quantity  of  light 
refleded  from  the  furface  of  water,  at  different  angles 
of  incidence,  is  truly  furprifing.  M.  Bouguer  fome- 
times  fufpe^led,  that,  when  the  angles  of  incidence  were 

very 
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Hiftory.  very  fmall,  the  reflexion  from  water  ^vas  even  greater 
—  V  than  from  quickfilver  y  though  he  rather  thought  that 
it  was  fcarcely  fo  great.  In  very  fmall  angles,  he  fays, 
that  water  reflefts  nearly  ^  of  the  direft  light. 

The  light  rcflefted  from  a  lake  is  foinetimes  -y  or  -J-i 
or  even  a  greater  proportion,  of  the  light  that  comes  di- 
re6lly  from  the  fun,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  fun  that  cannot  fail  to  be  very  fcnfible.  The 
diredl  light  of  the  fun  diminiflies  gradually  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  horizon,  while  the  refle£led  light  at  the 
fame  time  grows  ftroiiger  :  fo  that  there  is  a  certain  al¬ 
titude  of  the  fun,  in  which  the  united  force  of  the  di¬ 
rect  and  refledled  light  will  be  the  greateft  poffible,  and 
this  he  fays  is  I2  or  13  degrees. 

The  light  refledled  from  water  at  great  angles  of  in¬ 
cidence  is  extremely  fmall.  M.  Bouguer  w^as  aflured, 
that,  when  the  light  w^as  perpendicular,  it  reflected  no 
more  than  the  37th  part  that  quickfilver  does  in  the 
fame  circum fiances  5  for  it  did  not  appear  that  water  re- 
fledls  more  than  the  60th,  or  rather  the  55th,  part  of 
perpendicular  light.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  was 
50®,  the  light  reflcdled  from  the  furface  of  water  was 
about  the  3  2d  part  of  that  wducli  mercury  refledlcd  ; 
and  as  the  reflediion  from  water  increafes  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  diminifbes,  it  was  twice  as  ftrongin  proportion 
at  39°;  for  it  was  then  the  l6th  part  of  the  quantity  re- 
fle(^ed  from  mercury. 

In  order  to  procure  a  common  ftandard  by  w’hich  to 
meafure  the  proportion  of  light  refledled  from  various 
fluid  fubftances,  he  feledled  water  as  the  moft  commo¬ 
dious  *,  and  partly  by  obfervation  and  calculation  he 
drew  up  the  following  table  of  the  quantity  of  light  re- 
fledled  from  its  furface  at  different  angles  of  incidence. 


Angles  of 
Incidence. 

Rays  re¬ 
fledled  of 
1000. 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

Rays  re¬ 
fledled  of 
1000. 

I 

T 

721 

178 

I 

692 

20 

143 

669 

25 

97 

2 

639 

3^ 

65 

2v 

614 

40 

34 

5 

501 

5^ 

22 

. 

409 

60 

10 

333 

70 

18 

124 

271 

80 

18 

21 1 

90 

18 

In  the  fame  manner,  he  confirudled  the  following 
table  containing  the  quantity  of  light  refledled  from  th^ 
looking  glafs  not  quickfilvered. 


Angles  of. 
Incidence. 

Rays  re¬ 
fledled  of 

1 000. 

Angles 

[incidence. 

Rays  re- 
fle^ed  ot 
:  ICO''. 

2i 

584  1 

30 

112 

5 

543 

40 

57 

74- 

474 

5Q 

34 

10 

s  412 

60 

27 

12J 

35^ 

70 

25 

15 

299 

80 

25 

20 

222 

90 

25 

25 

'57 

3^ 
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When  water  floats  upon  mercury  there  will  be  two 
images  of  any  objedl  feen  by  reflediion  from  them,  one ' 
at  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the 
quickfilver.  In  ihe  largefi:  angles  of  incidence,  the 
image  at  the  furface  of  the  water  will  difappear,  which 
will  happen  when  it  is  about  a  60th  or  an  80th  part 
lefs  luminous  than  the  image  at  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver.  DeprefTing  the  eye,  the  image  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  grow  ftronger,  and  that  on  the  quickfilver 
w’eaker  in  proportion  ;  till  at  laft,  the  latter  will  be  in¬ 
comparably  breaker  than  tlie  former,  and  at  an  angle  of 
about  10  degrees  they  will  be  equally  luminous.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  table,  tVoV  ^f  the  incident  rays  are  re- 
fledled  from  the  water  at  this  angle  of  10  degrees.  At 
the  furface  of  the  mercury  they  were  reduced  to  500  j 
and  of  thefe,  part  being  refledled  back  upon  it  from  the 
under  furface  of  the  water,  only  333  remained,  to  make 
the  image  from  the  mercury. 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  tliat  there  is  a  remark-  Refledlion » 
ably  firong  refledlion  into  water,  with  refpedl  to  rays  of  images 
ifluing  from  the  water  j  and  perfons  under  water  have 
feen  images  of  things  in  the  air  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
diftindl  and  beautiful.  In  order  to  account  for  thefe 
fadls,  M.  Bouguer  obferves  that  from  the  fmalleft  angles 
of  incidence,  to  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  the  greatefb 
part  of  the  rays  are  refledled,  perhaps,  in  as  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  at  the  furface  of  metallic  mirrors,  or  of  quick¬ 
filver  *,  while  the  other  part,  which  docs  not  efcape  into 
tile  air,  is  extinguiflicd  or  abforbed  j  fo  that  the  furface 
of  the  tranfparcnt  body  appears  opaque  on  the  infide.  If 
the  angle  of  incidence  be  increafed  only  a  few  degrees^  . 
the  firong  rcfledliqn  ceafes  altogether,  a  great  number  of 
rays  efcape  into  the  air,  and  very  few  are  abforbed.  As 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  farther  increafed,  the  quantity  . 
of  the  light  refledled  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  ;  and  when 
it  is  near  90  degrees,  almoft  all  the  rays  efcape  out  of 
the  tranfparent  body^  its  furface  lofing  almoft all  its 
power  of  refledlibn,  and  becoming  nearly  as  tranfparent 
as  when  the  light  falls  upon  it  from  without. 

This  property  belonging  to  the  furfaces  of  tranfpa- Extinction 
rent  bodies,  of  abforbing  the  rays  of  light,  is  truly  re- of  the  rays 
markable,  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  had 
been  noticed  by  any  perfon  befirre  iVT.  Bouguer.  of  tran^f^a^ 

That  all  the  light  is  refledled  at  certain  angles  of  in-rent  bodies, 
cidence  from  air  into  denfer  fubftances,  had  frequently'  38 
been  noticed,  efpecially  in  glafs  prifms  5  fo  that  New-^^^^^S 
ton  made’ life- of  one  of  them,  inftead  of  a  mirror,  in 
conftfudlion  of  his  refledling  telefcope.  If  a  beam  of^. 
light  fall  upon  the  air  from  within  thefe  prifms,  at  an 
angle  of  lo,  20,  or  30  degrees,  the  cffcdl  u^ll  be  nearly 
the  fame  as  at  the  furface  of  quickfilver,  one-fourth  or 
one-third  of  the  rays  being  extinguilhed,  and  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  refledled.  This  property  retains  its  full 
force  as  far  as  an  angle  of  49*^  49',  (the  proportion  of 
the  fines  of  the  refradlion  being  3  i  and  20)  ;  but  if  the 
angle  of  incidence  be  increafed  but  one  degree,  the 
quantity  of  light  refledled  inwards  fuddenly  decreafe.*;, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  rays  efcape  out  of  the  glafs,  fo 
that  the  furface  becomes  fuddenly  tranfparent. 

All  tranfparent  bodies  have  the  fame  property,  w’ith 
this  difference,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  at  ^vhich  the 
ftrong  refledlion  ceafes,  and  at  which  the  light  which 
is  not  refledled  is  extinguiflicd,  is  greater  in  fonie  than 
in  others.  In  water  this  angle  is  about  41®  32'  ^  and 
in  every  medium  it  depends  fo  much  on  the  iiirarlablo 

proportion 
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^  Hiftory.  proportion  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refra61ion  to  the 
^  "  ■'*  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  this  law  alone  is 
fufficient  to  determine  all  the  phenomena  of  this  new 
circuraflance,  at  leafl  as  to  this  accidental  opacity  of 
the  fur  face. 

When  M.  Bougner  proceeded  to  meafure  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  light  refledted  by  thefe  internal  fnrfaces  at  great 
angles  of  incidence,  he  had  to  ftriiggle  with  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  5  but  by  ufing  a  plate  of  cryllal,  he  found,  that 
at  an  angle  of  degrees,  this  internal  refledlion  dimi- 
nifhed  the  light  27  or  28  times ;  and  as  the  external 
reflcdlion  at  the  fame  angle  diminiftied  the  light  only  26 
times,  it  follows  that  the  internal  refledlion  is  a  little 
Wronger  than  the  other. 

Repeating  thefe  experiments  with  the  fame  and  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  cryfial,  he  fometimes  found  the  two  re- 
fiedlions  to  be  equally  firong  5  but,  in  general,  the  in- 
39  ternal  was  the  ftronger. 

O/the  Refuming  his  obfervations  on  the  diminution  of  light, 

li'^^ht^re^  ^  occafioned  by  the  rcfledlion  of  opaque  bodies  obliquely 
fiedtod  by  fituated,  he  compared  it  with  the  appearances  of  fimilar 
different  fubftanccs  which  refledled  the  light  perpendicularly, 
fubftances.  Ufing  pieces  of  filver  made  very  white,  he  found,  that 
when  one  of  them  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees 
with  refpecl:  to  the  light,  it  refledled  only  640  parts  out 
of  1000.  He  then  varied  the  angle,  and  alfo  uled  white 
plafter  and  fine  Dutch  paper,  and  drew  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  the  proportion  of  the  light  refleded  from 
each  of  thofe  fubftances  at  certain  angles. 


Quantity  of  Light  reftedled  from 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 

Paper. 

90 

1000 

1000 

1000 

75 

802 

762 

971 

60 

640 

640 

743 

45 

455 

529 

507 

30 

319 

352 

332 

15 

209 

194 

203 

Suppofing  the  afperities  of  opaque  bodies  to  confift 
of  very  fmall  planes,  it  appears  from  thefe  obferva¬ 
tions,  that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in  thofe  bodies  which 
refle(R  the  light  at  fmall  angles  of  incidence  than  at 
greater.  None  of  them  had  their  roughnefs  equivalent 
to  fmall  hemifpheres,  which  would  have  difperfed  the 
light  equally  in  all  diredions  •,  and,  from  the  data  in  the 
preceding  table,  he  deduces  mathematically  the  number 
of  the  planes  that  compofe  thofe  furfaces,  and  that  are 
inclined  to  the  general  furface  at  the  angles  above  men¬ 
tioned,  fuppofing  that  the  whole  furface  contains  1000 
of  them  that  are  parallel  to  itfelf,  fo  as  to  refledl  the 
light  perpendicularly,  when  the  luminous  body  is  fituat- 
ed  at  right  angles  with  refped  to  it.  His  conclufions 
reduced  to  a  table,  correfponding  to  the  preceding,  are 
as  follow  ; 
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Inclinations  of 
the  fmall  fur- 
faces  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  the 
large  one. 

The  diftribution  of  the  fmall 
planes  that  conftitute  the  af¬ 
perities  of  the  opaque  furface 
in  the 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Paper. 

0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

15 

777 

73^ 

937 

30 

554 

554 

545 

45 

333 

374 

358 

60 

t6i 

176 

i66 

75 

53 

50 

52 

Thefe  variations  in  the  number  of  little  planes,  he  exf 
prefles  in  the  form  of  a  curve  ^  and  afterwards  fhows, 
geometrically,  what  would  be  the  eftecl  if  the  bodies 
were  enlightened  in  one  dlrc61ion,  and  viewed  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Upon  this  fubjeft  he  has  feveral  curious  theorems 
and  problems  j  but  for  tliefe  we  muft  refer  to  the  W’ork 
itfelf.  •  40 

Since  the  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges  9^^«rva- 
that  at  their  centres,  he  concludes,  that  the  bodies^^°^'^/°"* 
which  form  them  are  conftituted  in  a  manner  dliferentthrSanetJ 
from  ours  •,  particularly  that  their  opaque  furfaces  confift  &c.  ^ 
of  fmall  planes,  more  of  which  are  inclined  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  furface  than  they  are  in  terreftrial  fubftances  *,  and 
that  there  arc  in  them  an  Infinity  of  points,  which  have 
exa£lly  the  fame  fplendour. 

M.  Bouguer  next  proceeds  to  afeertain  the  quantity 
of  furface  occupied  by  the  fmall  planes  of  each  particu¬ 
lar  inclination,  from  confidering  the  quantity  of  light 
reflcdled  by  each,  allowing  thofe  that  have  a  greater  in¬ 
clination  to  the  common  furface  to  take  up  proportion- 
ably  lefs  fpace  than  thofe  which  are  parallel  to  it.  And 
comparing  the  quantity  of  light  that  would  be  refledled 
by  fmall  planes  thus  difpofed,  wuth  the  quantity  of  light 
that  w’as  aflually  refle61ed  by  the  three  fubftances  above 
mentioned,  he  found  that  plafter,  notwithftaiiding  its 
extreme  whitenefs,  abforbs  much  light  5  for  that,  of 
1000  rays  falling  upon  it,  of  which  166  or  167  ought 
to  be  reflefled  at  an  angle  of  77®,  only  67  are  in  fa6l 
returned  j  fo  that  100  out  of  167  w^ere  cxtinguiftied,  that 
is,  about  three-fifths. 

With  refped  to  the  planets,  Bouguer  concludes,  that 
of  300,000  rays  which  the  moon  receives,  172,000,  or 
perhaps  204,100,  are  abforbed. 

Having  confidered  the  furfaces  of  bodies  as  confiding  Of  the  fir-’ 
of  planes  only,  he  obferves  that  each  fmall  furface,  fe-fi‘cesof 
parately  taken,  is  extremely  irregular,  fome  of 
really  concave,  and  others  convex  j  but,  in  reducing 
them  to  a  middle  date,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
planes,  Neverthelefs  he  confiders  them  as  pianes  only 
with  refpe(R  to  the  reception  of  the  rays  3  for  as  they 
are  almoft  all  curves,  and  as,  befides  this,  many  of  thofe 
whole  fituation  is  different  from  others  contribute  to 
the  fame  effefls,  the  rays  always  iflue  from  an  a(5lual  or 
imaginary  focus,  and  after  reflexion  always  diverge  from 
another.  1 

The  experiments  of  Lambert,  related  in  his  Fhotome- 
triay  have  laid  open  to  us  many  curious  obfervations 
concerning  the  natural  hiftory  of  light.  He  was  the 
firft  who  determined  that  a  radiating  furface  emits  its 
light  with  nearly  the  fame  intenfity  in  all  diredions,  fb 

that 
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Mr  Mel¬ 
ville’s  ob- 
fervations 
on  the 
nianner  in 
which  bo¬ 
dies  are 
heated  by 
lijht. 
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Hiftory.  tlrat  every  portion  of  it  appears  equally  briglu  to  an  ob- 
— '  ferver  placed  in  any  dire6lIon. 

W^e  are  oblig'ed  to  Mr  Melville  for  fqme  ingenious 
obfervations  on  the  manner  in  which  bodies  are  heated 
by  light.  Pie  obferves,  that,  as  each  colorihe  particle 
of  an  opaque  body  mull  be  fomewhat  moved  by  the 
relleaion  of  the  particles  of  light,  when  it  is  refleaed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fame  particles, 
it  is  manifeft  that  they  muft  like  wife  be  agitated  with 
a  vibratory  motion,  and  the  time  of  a  vibration  will 
be  eqiiM  to  that  which  light  takes  up  in  moving  from 
one  particle  of  a  body  to  another  adjoining.  This 
didance,  in  the  mod  folid  opaque  bodies,  cannot  be 
greater  than  TT^^^th  of  an  inch,  Avhich  fpace 

T^o  oo^^TOoo^otli  of  a  fecund. 
With  fo  rajiid  a  motion,  therefore,  may  the  internal 
parts  of  bodies  be  agitated  by  the  influence  of  light,  as 
to  perform  1 25,000,000,000,000  vibrations,  or  more,  in 
a  fecund  of  time. 

1  he  arrival  of  different  particles  of  light  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fame  colorific  particle,  in  the  fame  or  dif¬ 
ferent  rays,  may  didurb  the  regularity  of  its  vibrations, 
hut  will  evidently  incrcafe  their  frequency,  or  raife 
dill  fmaller  vibrations  among  the  parts  which  compofe 
thofe  particles  j  whence  the  intedine  motion  will  be¬ 
come  more  fubtle,  and  more  thoroughly  diffufed.  If  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  body  be  increafed, 
the  vibrations  of  the  particles  mud  likewife  increafe  in 
magnitude  and  velocity,  till  at  lad  they  may  be  fo 
violent,  as  to  make  all  the  component  particles  dafh 
one  another  to  pieces  by  their  mutual  collifion  5  in  which 
cafe,  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  body  mud  be  de- 
droyed.  ■ 

Since  there  is  no  refle<S:ion  of  light  but  at  the  fur- 
face  of  a  medium,  the  fame  gentleman  obferves,  that 
the  gi'eated  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded  into  the 
fmalled  fpace,  will  not  of  themfelves  produce  any  heat. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of  air  which  lies  in 
the  focus  of  the  mod  potent  fpeculum,  is  not  at  all  af- 
fefled  by  the  paffage  of  light  through  it,  but  continues 
of  the  fame  temperature  wdrh  the  ambient  air  •,  though 
any  opaque  body,  or  even  any  tranfpavent  body  denfer 
than  air,  when  put  in  the  feme  place,  would,  in  an  in- 
dant,  be  intenfely  heated. 

The  eafied  way  to  be  fetisfied  of  this  truth  experi¬ 
mentally  is,  to  hold  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  down,  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  foeus  of  a  lens  or  fpeculum,  or  to  blov/ 
a  dream  of  fmoke  from  a  pipe  horizontally  over  it  j  for 
if  the  air  in  the  focus  were  hotter  than  the  furrounding 
fluid,  it  would  continually  afeend  on  account  of  its  ra- 
refeaion,  and  thereby  fenfibly  agitate  thofe  flender  bo¬ 
dies.^  Or  a  lens  may  be  fo  placed  as  to  form  its  focus 
'within  a  body  of  water,  or  fome  other  tranfparent  fub- 
dance,  the  heat  of  wliich  may  be  examined  from  time 
to  time  with  a  thermometer*,  but  care  mud  be  taken, 
in  this  experiment,  to  hold  the  lens  as  near  as  poflible 
to  the  tranfparent  body,  led  the  rays,  by  falling  clofel* 
than  ordinary  on  its  furface,  diould  Warm  it  more  than 
the  common  funbeams.  See  Priedley  on  Vifion. 

Abb^NoI-  attempts  of  the  Abbe  Nollet  to  fire  inflam- 

let’s  experi-  mablc  fubdances  by  the  concentration  of  the  folar  rays 

ZZr^  He  attempt’ 

e.d  to  fire  liquid  fubdances,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  it 
eiLher  with  fpirit  of  wine,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  ether  -^and  though  he  could  fire  fulphur,  yet  he  could 
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not  fucceed  with  Spaniih  wax,  rofin,  black  pitch,  or  fuct. 

He  botli  threw  the  focus  of  thefe  mirrors  upon  the  fub¬ 
dances  themfelves,  and  alfo  upon  the  fumes  that  rofe 
from  them  j  but  the  only  effed  was,  that  the  liquor 
boiled,  and  was  difperfed  in  vapour  or  wery  fmall  drops. 

When  linen  rags,  and  other  folid  fubdances,  were  moid- 
ened  with  any  of  thefe  inflammable  liquids,  they  would 
not  take  fire  till  tlie  liquid  was  difperfed  in  a  copious 
fume  j  fo  that  the  rags  thus  prepared  w'ere  longer  in 
burning  than  thofe  that  were  dry. 

M.  Beaume,  who  affided  M.  Nollet  in  fome  of  thefe  M.  Beau- 
experiments,  obfcTved  farther,  that  the  feme  fubdances  expe- 
which  w^ere  cafily  fired  by  the  flame  of  burning  bodies, 
eould  not  be  fet  on  fire  by  the  conta6l  of  the  liotted  bo¬ 
dies  that  did  not  adlually  flame.  Neither  ether  nor  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  could  be  fired  wdth  a  hot  coal,  or  even  red- 
hot  iron,  unlefs  they  w^ere  of  a  white  heat. 

By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  efpecially  by  Bodies 
obfervations  on  the  reflexion  of  light,  Mr  Melville  de- which  feem 
mondrated  that  bodies  which  feem  to  touch  one  another^®  touch 
are  not  always  in  adual  contafl.  Upon  examining  the 
volubility  and  ludre  of  drops  of  rain  that  lie  on  the  ^ot^inTc- 
leaves  of  eolewort,  and  fome  other  vegetables,  he  found  tual  con- 
that  the  ludre  of  the  drop  is  produced  by  a  copious  re-ta<d;. 
fledlion  of  light  from  jhe  flattened  part  of  its  furface 
contiguous  to  the  plant.  He  found  alfo,  that,  when  the 
drop  rolls  along  a  part  which  has  been  wetted,  it  imme¬ 
diately  lofes  all  its  ludre,  the  green  plant  being  then 
feen  clearly  through  it  j  whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  difeerned. 

From  thefe  two  obfervations,  he  concluded,  that  the 
drop  does  not  really  touch  the  plant,  when  it  has  the 
rnercurial  appearance,  but  is  fufpended  in  the  air  at  fome 
didance  from  it  by  a  rcpulfive  force.  For  there  could 
not  be  any  copious  rededion  of  Avhite  light  from  its  un¬ 
der  furface,  unlefs  there  were  a  real  interval  between  it 
and  the  furface  of  the  plant. 

If  that  furface  were  perfedly  fmooth,  the  under 
furface  of  the  drop  would  be  fo  likewife,  and  would 
therefore  diow  an  image  of  the  illuminating  body  by 
refledion,  like  a  piece  of  polifhed  filver  ^  but  as  it  is 
confiderably  rough,  the  under  furface  becomes  rough 
likewife,  and  thus  by  rededing  the  light  copioully  in  '  ^ 

diiferent  diredions,  aflumes  the  brilliant  hue  of  unpo- 
1  idled  filver. 

It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optical  argument,'  that  the 
drop  is  not  really  in  contad  with  the  leaf,  it  may  eafily 
be  conceived  whence  its  volubility  arifes,  and  why  it 
leaves  no  moidure  where  it  rolls. 

Before  we  conclude  the  hidory  of  the  obfervations 
concerning  the  rededion  of  light,  we  mud  not  omit  t6,ious  mif- 
takc  notice  of  two  lingular  mifcellaneou-s  obfer\*ations.  »:ellaneoud 
Baron  Alexander  Funk,  viliting  fome  filver  mines  inObferva- 
Sweden,  obferved,  tb^t,  in  a  clear  day,  it  was  as  dark  as 
pitcli  below  ground,  in  the  eye  of  a  pit,  at  60  or  70  fa¬ 
thoms  deep  j  whereas,  in  a  cloudy  or  rainy  day,  lie  could 
even  fee  to  read  at  the  depth  of  ic6  fathoms.  He  ima¬ 
gined  that  it  arofe  from  this  circura dance,  that  when 
the  atmofphere  Is  full  of  clouds,  light  is  refleded  from 
them  into  the  pit  in  all  diredions,  and  that  thereby  a  con- 
fiderable  proportion  of  the  rays  is  refleded  perpendicular¬ 
ly  upon  the  earth  j  wliereas,  when  the  atmofphere  is  clear 
there  arc  no  opaque  bodies  to  refled  the  light  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  at  lead  In  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  and  rays  from  the 
fun  itfelf  can  never  fall  perpendicularly  in  that  country. 
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Hifliory.  The  other  oblervation  was  that  of  the  Ingenious  Mr 
' - - - '  Grey.  He  took  a  piece  of  ftilF  brown  paper,  and  prick¬ 

ing  a  fmall  hole  in  it,  he  held  it  at  a  little  diftance  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  when,  applying  a  needle  to  his  eye,  he  was 
furprifed  to  fee  the  point  of  it  inverted.  The  nearer 
the  needle  was  to  the  hole,  the  more  it  was  magnified, 
but  the  lefs  diitindl  ;  and  if  it  was  fo  held,  that  its  image 
was  near  the  edge  of  the  hole,  its  point  feemed  crooked. 
From  thefe  appearances  he  concluded,  that  thefe  fmall 
holes,  or  fomething  in  them,  produce  the  efFe61s  of  con¬ 
cave  fpecul.iiiis  ;  and  from  this  circumflance  he  took  the 
liberty  to  call  them  aerial  fpecu/ums. 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  inverted  image  of 
the  pin  Is  evidently  erroneous  j  for  the  fame  elfe6l  Is  pro¬ 
duced,  when  the  fmall  aperture  is  formed  of  two  femi- 
apertures  at  diflPerent  dilhmees  from  the  eye,  or  when  a 
fmall  opening  is  made  in  the  pigment  on  a  piece  of 
foioked  glafs.  We  have  found  indeed  that  the  fame 
phenomenon  will  appear,  if,  inflcad  of  looking  at  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  we  view  a  fmall  luminous  point  fo 
that  it  is  expanded  by  indiftin6l  vifion  into  a  circular 
image  of  light.  The  pin  always  incrcafes  in  magnitude 
in  proportion  to  its  diftance  from  the  luminous  point. 

Sect.  III.  Difeoveries  concernwg  the  ItiJleEiion  of  Lights 

This  property  of  light  was  not  difeovered  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  I7lh  century.  The  perfon  who  firft 
made  the  difeovery  was  Father  Grimaldi  *,  at  leaf!  he 
firft  publilhed  an  account  of  it  In  his  treatife  De  hi- 
mhie^  coloribu?^  et  tride,  printed  in  1666.  Dr  Hooke, 
however,  laid  claim  to  the  fame  difeovery,  though  he 
did  not  make  liis  obfervatlons  public  till  fix  years  after 
Grimaldi. 

Dr  Hooke’s  Hooke  having  darkened  his  room,  admitted  a 

difeoveries.  beam  of  the  fun’s  light  through  a  very  fmall  hole  in  a 
brafs  plate.  This  beam  fpreading  itfelf,  formed  a  cone, 
the  vertex  of  which  v;as  in  the  hole,  and  the  bafe  was 
on  a  paper,  fo  placed  as  to  receive  It  at  fomc  diftancc. 
In  the  image  of  the  fun,  thus  painted  on  the  paper,  he 
obferved  that  the  middle  was  much  brighter  than  the 
edges,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra 
about  it,  of  about  a  1 6th  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  j  which  he  aferibed  to  a  property  of  light,  that 
he  promifed  to  explain. — Having  obferved  this,  at  the 
diftancc  of  about  two  inches  from  the  former  he  let  In 
another  cone  of  light  j  and  receiving  the  bafes  of  them, 
at  fuch  a  diftancc  from  the  holes  that  the  circles  in- 
Platc  terfe6fed  each  other,  he^  obferved  that  there  was  not  on- 
CCcLXXV.ly  a  darker  ling,  encompaffing  the  lighter  circle,  but  a 
Fig.  6,  manifeft  dark  line,  or  circle,  as  in  fig.  6.  which  appear¬ 
ed  even  where Ihc  limb  of  the  one  interfered  with  that 
of  the  other. 

In  the  llglit  thus  admitted,  he  held  an  opaque  body 
BB,  fig.  7.  fo  as  to  intercept  the  light  that  entered  at  a 
hole  in  the  window  fhutter  O,  and  was  received  on  the 
fereen  AP.  In  thefe  circumftances,  he  obferved,  that 
the  fhadow  of  the  opaque  body  (which  was  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  not  bright  or  polifhed)  was  all  over 
fomewhat  enlightened,  but  more  efpecially  towards  the 
edge.  In  order  to  ftiow  that  this  light  was  not  produ¬ 
ced  by  refleffion,  he  admitted  the  light  through  a  hole 
burnt  in  a  piece  of  pafteboard,  and  intercepted  it  with 
a  razor  which  had  a  very  fharp  edge  ^  but  ft  ill  the  ap¬ 
pearances  were  the  very  fame  as  before  5  fo  that  he  con- 
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eluded  that  they  ^vere  occafioned  by  fome  new  properly  Hiftorj 
of  light,  ^ 

Pie  diverfified  this  experiment,  by  placing  the  razor 
fo  as  to  divide  the  cone  of  light  into  two  parts,  and 
placing  the  paper  fo  that  none  of  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  circle  fell  upon  It,  but  only  the  ftiadow  of  the 
razor  ;  and,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  obferved  what  he 
calls  a  verg  brijk  and  vifible  radiation  ftriking  down  up¬ 
on  the  paper,  of  the  fame  breadth  with  the  diameter  of 
the  lucid  circle.  This  radiation  always  ftruck  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  line  of  fhadow,  and,  like  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  extended  more  than  10  times  the  breadth  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  circle.  He  found,  wherever 
there  was  a  part  of  the  interpofed  body  higher  than  the 
reft,  that,  oppofite  to  it,  the  radiation  of  light  Into  the 
ftiadow  was  brighter,  as  in  the  figure  5  and  wherever 
there  was  a  notch  or  gap  In  it,  there  would  be  a  dark 
ftroke  in  the  half-enlightened  ftiadow.  From  all  thefe 
appearances,  he  concluded,  that  there  is  a  defledlion 
of  light,  differing  both  from  refledlion  and  refradlion, 
and  feeming  to  depend  on  the  unequal  deiiftty  of  the 
conftituent  parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light  Is  dlf- 
perfed  from  the  place  of  condenfation,  and  rarefied,  or 
gradually  diverged  Into  a  quadrant ;  that  this  defledlion 
is  made  towards  the  fuperficies  of  the  opaque  body  per¬ 
pendicularly  ;  that  thofc  parts  of  the  diverged  radiations 
which  are  deficdled  by  the  greateft  angle  from  the 
ftraiglit  or  dire6t  radiations  are  the  fainteft,  and  thofe 
that  are  dcfle61ed  by  the  leaft  angles  are  the  ftrongeft  ^ 
that  rays  cutting  each  other  in  one  common  aperture  do 
nut  make  the  angles  at  the  vertex  equal  j  that  colours 
may  be  made  without  refradlion  ;  that  the  diameter  of 
the  fun  cannot  be  truly  taken  with  common  fights  5  that 
the  fame  rays  of  light,  falling  upon  the  fame  point  of 
an  objecl,  will  turn  into  all  forts  of  colours,  by  the  va¬ 
rious  inclinations  of  the  obje<ft  j  and  that  colours  begin 
to  appear  when  two  pulfes  of  light  are  blended  fo 
well,  and  fo  near  together,  that  the  fenfe  takes  them  for 
one.  .  . 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  dif-  Grimaldi’s 
coveries  of  Father  Grimaldi.  Having  introduced  a  ray  ^  co\enes. 
of  light,  through  a  very  fmall  hole,  AE,  fig.  8.  into  a 
darkened  room,  he  obferved  that  the  light  w^as  diffufed  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  the  bafe  of  w  hich  was  CD  ;  and  that 
if  any  opaque  body,  FE,  was  placed  in  this  cone  of  light, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  hole,  and  the  flia- 
dow  received  upon  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the  boundaries 
of  it  were  not  confined  within  GH,  or  the  penumbra 
IL,  occafioned  by  the  light  proceeding  from  different 
parts  of  the  aperture,  and  of  the  dlfk  of  the  fun,  but 
extended  to  MN  :  At  this  he  w^asvery  much  furprifed, 
as  he  found  that  it  w'as  broader  than  it  ought  to  have 
been  made  by  rays  paflTing  in  right  lines  by  the  edges 
of  the  obje61:. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  In  this  ap¬ 
pearance  was,  that  upon  the  lucid  part  of  the  bafe, 

CM  and  ND,  ftreaks  of  coloured  light  were  plainly 
diftinguifticd,  each  being  terminated  by  blue  on  the 
fide  next  the  ftiadow,  and  by  red  on  the  other  ^ 
and  though  thefe  coloured  ftreaks  depended,  in  fome 
meafure  on  the  fize  of  the  aperture  AB,  becaufe  they 
could  not  be  made  to  appear  If  It  was  large,  yet  he 
found  that  they  were  not  limited  either  by  It,  or  by  the 
diameter  of  the  fun’s  difk. 

He  farther  obferved,  that  thefe  coloured  ftreaks 

were 
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Hiftory-  ^  were  not  all  ot  the  faine  breadth,  but  grew  narrower  as 
they  receded  from  the  lhadow,  and  were  each  of  them 
broader  the  farther  the  (hadow  v/as  received  from  the 
opaque  body,  and  alfo  the  more  obliquely  the  paper 
on  which  they  were  received  was  held  with  refped 
to  it.  He  never  obferved  more  than  three  of  thefe 
ftreaks. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  he 
drew  the  reprefentation  of  them,  exhibited  in  %.  9.  in 
which  NMO  reprefents  the  largeft  and  moil  luminous 
llrcak,  next  to  the  dark  fliadow  X*  In  the  fpace  in 
which  M  is  placed  there  was  no  diftindion  of  colour, 
but  the  fpace  NN  was  blue,  and  the  fpace  00  on  the 
other  fide  of  it  was  red.  The  fecond  ftreak  Q^PR  w’as 
narrower  than  the  former  ;  and  of  the  three  parts  of 
which  it  confifted,  the  fpace  P  had  no  jiarticular  colour, 
but  was  a  faint  blue,  and  RR  a  faint  red.  The 
third  ftreak,  TS V,  was  exaflly  fimllar  to  the  two  others, 
but  narrower  than  cither  of  them,  and  the  colour  ilill 
fainter. 

Thefe  coloured  ftreaks  he  obferved  to  lie  parallel  to 
the  fhadow  of  the  opaque  body  j  but  when  it  was  of  an 
angular  form,  they  did  not  make  the  fame  acute  an¬ 
gles,  but  were  bent  into  a  curve,  the  outermoft  being 
rounder  than  thofe  that  were  next  the  fiiadow,  as  is  re¬ 
prefen  ted  in  fig.  I  o.  If  it  was  an  inward  angle,  as  DCH, 
the  coloured  ftreaks,  parallel  to  each  other  of  the  two 
fides  crolfed  without  obliterating  one  another  ;  only 
the  colours  were  thus  rendered  either  more  intenfe  or 
mijicd. 

W  ithin  the  fliadow  Itfelf,  Grimaldi  fometimes  per¬ 
ceived  coloured  ftreaks,  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned 
on  the  outfide  of  the  fhadow.  Sometimes  he  faw  more 
of  them,  and  fometimes  fewer  ;  but  for  this  purpofe  it 
was  ncceiTary  to  have  ftrong  light,  and  to  make  the 
opaque  body  long  and  moderately  broad.  A  hair,  for 
inftance,  or  a  fine  needle,  did  not  anfWer  fo  well  as  a 
thin  and  narrow  plate :  and  the  ftreaks  were  moft  dif- 
tinguifhable  when  the  fliadow  was  taken  at  the  greateft 
diftance ;  though  the  light  grew  fainter  in  the  fame  pro- 
portiom 

The  numbers  of  thefe  ftreaks  incrcafed  with  tlie 
breadth  of  the  plate.  They  were  at  leaft  two,  and 
fometimes  four,  if  a  thicker  plate  were  made  ufe  of. 
But,  ivith  the  fame  plate,  more  or  feiver  ftreaks  appear¬ 
ed,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  fliadow 
ivas  received  ;  but  they  were  broader  when  they  were 
few,  and  iiarrow'er  when  there  were  more  of  them  5  and 
they  were  all  much  more  diftimft  wdien  the  paper  was 
held  obliquely. 

Thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  like  thofe  on  the  outfide  of 
the  fliadow,  ivcre  bent  in  an  arch,  round  the  acute  an- 
gles  of  the  fliadow,  as  they  arc  reprefented  in  fig.  ii. 
At  this  angle  alfo,  as  at  13,  other  fhorter  lucid  ftreaks 
were  vifible,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  plume,  as  they  are 
drawn  betwixt  D  and  C,  each  bending  round  and  meet- 
Ing  again  in  D.  Thefe  angular  ftreaks  appeared,  though 
the  plate  or  rod  w^as  not  wholly  immerfed  in  the  beam 
of  light,  but  the  angle  of  it  only  y  and  they  increafed 
in  number  with  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  If  the  plate 
W’as  very  thin,  the  coloured  ftreaks  bent  round  from  the 
oppofite  fides,  and  met  one  another  as  at  B. 

Ill  order  to  obtain  a  more  fatisfa(ftory  proof,  that 
‘ays  of  light  really  bend,  in  pafling  by  the  edges  of  bo- 
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dies,  he  admitted  a  beam  of  light  into  a  dark  room,  as  Iliftory. 
before  5  and,  at  a  great  diftance  from  it,  he  fixed  a  plate  " "  ^ 
(%*  I  2.)  with  a  fmall  aperture  GH,  which  admit- 
ted  only  a  part  of  the  beam  of  light,  and  found,  that 
ivhen  the  light  traafmitled  through  this  plate  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  fome  diiiance  upon  a  white  paper,  the  bafe  IK 
ivas  confiderably  larger  than  it  could  poftibly  have  been 
made  by  rays  iifuing  in  right  lines  through  the  tw^o  a- 
pertures.  Grimaldi  generally  made  the  aperture  CD 
t  Jo  foot,  and  the  fecond  aperture,  GH, 

tVo  oi"  7  the  diftaiices,  DG  and  GN,  "were  at 
leaft  12  feet.  I'he  obfervation  was  made  about  mid^ 
day  in  the  fummer  time,  when  the  atmofphere  ivas  free 
from  all  vapours, 

Grimaldi  alfo  made  the  fame  experiment  that  has 
been  recited  troin  Dr  Hooke,  in  which  two  beams  of 
light,  entering  a  dark  room  by  tw^o  fmall  apertures  near 
one  aiicther,  proje(ftcd  cones  of  light,  w  hich,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftance,  in  part  coincided  j  and  he  particularly  ob- 
lerved,  that  the  dark  boundaiies  of  each  of  them  W'ere 
vifible  within  the  lucid  ground  of  the  other. 

To  thefe  difeoveries  of  Grimaldi,  we  ihall  fubjoin  Obferva- 
an  additional  obfervation  of  Dechales ;  who  found,  tion  of  Ds* 
that  if  a  piece  of  poliflicd  metal,  with  fmall  fcratches 
it,  be  expofed  to  the  beams  of  the  fun  in  a  darkened 
room,^  it  will  refledl  the  rays  ftreaked  with  colours  in 
the  diredion  of  the  fcratches ;  as  will  appear,  if  the  re- 
ftedled  light  be  received  upon  a  piece  of  w  hite  paper. 

That  thefe  colours  are  not  produced  by  refradlion,  he 
fays,  is  manifeft  5  for  if  the  fcratches  be  made  upon 
glafs,  the  eftea  will  be  the  fame  j  and  in  this  cafe,  if  the 
light  had  been  refraaed  at  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  it 
would  have  been  tranfmitted  through  it.  From  thefe 
and  many  other  obfervations,  he  concluded,  that  colour 
does  not  depend  upon  the  rcfraaion  of  light  only,  nor 
upon  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  wdiich  he  {)articu- 
larly  enumerates,  but  upon  the  intcnfity  of  the  light 
only. 

We  fliall  here  give  an  account  of  a  phenomenon  of  of  vf,  de  Ip 
vifion  obferved  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  as  being  C(  nnedted  Hire, 
with  the  fubjea  of  this  feaion.  When  We  look  at  a 
candle,  or  any  luminous  body,  with  rur  eyes  neaily  fliut, 
rays  of  light  are  extended  from  it,  in  feveral  direaions,  to 
a  confiderable  diftance,  like  the  tails  of  comets.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  exercifed  the  fagacity  of  Defcai  tes  and  Rohault, 
as  well  as  of  DelaHire^  but  all  thefe  philofophers  feem 
to  have  been  miftaken  with  regard  to  its  caufe.  Defcanes 
aferibed  this  effea;  to  certain  wrinkles  in  the  furface  of 
the  humours  of  the  eyes.  Rohault  fays,  that  when  the 
eye-lids  are  nearly  clofed,  the  edges  of  them  a^  like 
convex  lenfes.  But  De  la  Hire  obferves,  that  the  moi- 
fture  on  the  furface  of  the  eye,  adhering  partly  to  the 
eye  itfelf,  and  partly  to  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid,  makes 
a  cojicave  mirror,  and  fo  difperfes  the  rays  at  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  eye.  The  true  account  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  however,  is  this.  There  are  three  diftcrent  kinds 
of  radiations  diftindly  vifible;  the  moft  brilliant,  which 
diverge  diredly  from  the  candle,  arc  formed  by  the  re^ 
fraBion  of  the  light  of  the  candle  through  the  nioifture 
that  lubricates  the  eye,  and  Avhich  is  brought  oppofite 
the  pupil  by  one  of  the  eyc-lids.  Another  kind  of  ra¬ 
diation,  which  appears  at  a  diftance  from  the  candle  in 
the  form  of  fmall  luminous  {peeks,  is  produced  by  r/?- 
fcBion  from  the  part  of  the  eye-lid  in  which  the  lafhes 
A  a  2  are 
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Hiftory.  are  mferted.  The  third  kind  of  radiation  is  horizontal, 

V  “  and  caufed  by  the  wfieBion  of  the  light  in  pafling 
between  the  eye-ladies. 

Sir  Ifaac  d  lie  experiments  of  Grimaldi  and  Hooke  were  re- 
jN^ewton’s'  peated  and  extended  by  Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  and  were  in 
difeovenes.  meafure  explained  by  that  diftinguiihed  philofo- 

pher. 

He  made  in  a  piece  of  lead  a  fmall  hole  the  4 2d 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  this  hole  he  let 
into  his  dark  chamber  a  beam  of  the  fun’s  light  •,  and 
found,  that  the  diadows  of  hairs,  and  other  fender  fub- 
ftanees,  placed  in  it,  were  conhdcrably  broader  than 
they  would  have  been  it  the  rays  of  light  had  palled  by 
cccLx^vi  bodies  in  right  lines.  He  therefore  concluded,, that 

%.  I.  they  mult  have  palTed  as  they  are  reprefented  in  hg.  i. 
in  which  X  reprefents  a  feaion  of  the  hair,  and  AD, 
BE,  &e.  rays  of  light  pafiing  by  at  different  ditlances, 
and  then  falling  upon  the  wall  GQ^.  Since,  whe  n  the 
paper  which  receives  the  rays  is  at  a  great  diPiarce 
from  the  hair,  the  fliadow  is  broad,  it  mult  follow,  that 
the  hSlr  afls  upon  the  rays  at  fome  confideTable  di dance 
from  it,  the  aftion  being  flrongeft  on  tin  fo  rays  which 
are  at  the  lead  didance,  and  grow  ing  weaker  and  weaker 
on  thofe  which  are  farther  off,  as  is  reprefenU  d  in  this 
figure  *,  and  hence  it  eomes  to  pafs  that  the  diadow  of  the 
hair  is  much  broader  in  proportion  to  the  diflancc  (d  the 
paper  from  the  hair  when  it  is  nearer  than  w  her  it  Is  at 
a  greater  didanee. 

By  wetting  a  polifhed  plate  of  glafs,  and  lay  ing  the 
hair  in  the  water  upon  the  giafs,  and  then  lay  ing  an¬ 
other  polifhed  plate  of  glafs  upem  it,  fo  that  the  water 
might  fill  up  the  fpace  between  the  glaffes,  he  found 
that  the  fhadow  at  the  fame  di dance  was  as  big  as  be¬ 
fore,  fo  that  this  breadth  of  fhadow^  mud  proceed  from 
fome  other  eaufe  than  the  refia(ffion  of  the  air. 

The  fhadows  of  all  bodies  placed  in  this  light  w^cre 
bordered  with  three  parallel  fringes  of  cfdoured  light, 
of  which  that  which  was  neared  to  the  diadcnv  w  as  the 
broaded  and  mod  luminous,  wdiile  that  w'hich  was  fartheff 
from  it  was  the  narrowed,  and  fo  faint  as  to  be  fcaree- 
ly  vlfible.  It  w^as  difficult  to  didinguifh  thefe  colours, 
unlefs  when  the  light  fell  very  obliquely  upon  fome 
fmooth  white  body,  fo  as^to  make  them  appear  much 
broader  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done  •,  but  in 
thefe  eireumdances  the  colours  were  plainly  vifiblc, 
and  in*  the  following  order.  The  fir  *  or  innermod 
fringe  was  violet,  and  deep  blue  next  the  diadow,  light 
blue,  green,  and  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  red  without. 

The  feeond  fringe  was  almod  contiguous  to  the  fird, 
and  the  third  to  the  feeond  ;  and  both  were  blue  with¬ 
in,  and  yellow  and  red  without  j  but  their  colours  were 
very  faint,  efpeeially  thofe  of  the  third.  The  eolourSj 
therefore,  proceeded  in  the  following  order  from  the 
fhadow  ;  violet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yelk  w,  red  ; 
blue,  yellow,  red  *,  pale  blue,'' pale  yellow,  and  red.  I'lie 
diadows,  made  by  feratehes  and-  bubbles  in  polifhed 
plates  of  glafs,  were  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of 
coloured  light. 

Mcafuring  thefe  fringes  and  their  intervals  Avith  the 
greateft  accuracy,  he  found  the  former  to  be  in  the  pro- 
greThon  of  the  numbers  i,  -x/y,  \/^,  and  their  inter¬ 
vals  to  be  In  the  lame  progreflion  with  them,  that  Is,  the 
fringes  and  their  intervals  together  to  be  nearly  in  con¬ 
tinual  progreflion  of  the  numbers,  r  Vt)  Vi.' 

Having  made  the  aperture  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
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and  admitted  the  light  as  formerly.  Sir  Ifaac  placed,  at  the  Hiftory. 
diftanee  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  a  iheet  of 
palleboard,  black  on  both  fides ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
lie  made  a  hole  about  ^  of  an  inch  fquare,  and  behind 
tlie  hole  he  faflened  to  the  palleboard  the  blade  of  a  fharp 
knife,  to  intercept  fome  part  of  the  light  whieb  paffed 
through  the  hole.  The  planes  of  the  pafleboard  and 
blade  of  the  knife  Avere  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  rays  *,  and  Avhen  they  Avere  fo 
placed  that  none  of  the  light  fell  on  the  pafleboard,  but 
all  of  it  paffed  through  the  hole  to  the  knife,  and  there 
part  of  it  fell  upmi  the  blade  of  the  knife,  and  part  of  it 
paffed  by  its  edge,  he  let  that  part  of  the  light  which 
paffed  fall  on  a  white  paper,  2  or  3  feet  beyond  the 
knife,  and  there  he  faw  two  ilreams  of  faint  light  Ihoot 
out  both  ways  from  the  beam  of  light  into  the  flradow. 

But  becaufe  the  fun’s  dire61  light,  by  its  brightnefs  upon 
the  paper,  obfeured  thefe  faint  flreams,  fo  that  he  could 
fcarcely  fee  them,  he  made  a  little  hole  in  the  midfl  of 
the  paper  for  that  light  to  pafs  through  and  fall  on  a 
black  cloth  b(  hind  it;  and  then  he  faAv  the  two  ilreams 
plainly.  I  hey  Avere  iirnilar  to  one  anotlicr,  and  pretty 
nearly  equal  in  length,  breadth,  and  quantity  of  light. 

Tlwir  light,  at  that  end  which  was  next  to  the  fun’s  di- 
rc6l  light,  Avas  pretty  llrong  for  the  fpaec  of  about  J  of 
an  inch,  or  4  of  an  inch,  and  gradually  decreaftd  till  it 
became  infenfible. 

'i'he  whole  length  of  either  of  thefe  flreams,  mea- 
fured  upon  the  paper,  at  the  diflance  of  3  feet  from 
the  knife,  Avas  about  6  or  8  inches  ;  fo  that  it  fubtend- 
ed  an  angle,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  of  about  10  or 
12,  or  at  moil  14,  degrees.  Yet  fometinies  he  thought 
he  faAV  it  flioot  3  or  4  degrees  farther  ;  but  witli  a  light 
fo  very  faint,  that  he  could  hardly  percciA^e  it.'  This 
light  he  fufpeded  might,  in  part  as  kaff,  arife  from 
fome  other  eaufe  than  the  two  flreams.  For,  placing 
his  eye  in  that  light,  beyond  the  end  of  that  llream 
which  Avas  behind  the  knife,  and  looking  toAvards  the 
knife,  he  could  fee  a  line  of  light  upon  its  edge  ;  and 


that  not  only  A\  hen  his  eye  was  in  the  line  of  the  flreams, 
but  alfo  Avhen  it  Avas  out  of  that  line,  either  towards 
the  point  of  the  knife,  or  toAvards  the  handle.  T  his 
line  of  light  appeared  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  and  was  narroAver  than  the  light  of  the  inner- 
moft  fringe,  and  narroAvefl  Avhen  his  eye  Avas  fartheff; 
from  the  dire6l  light  ;  and  therefore  feenied  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  the  light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  ; 
and  that  Avhich  paffed  nearefl  the  edge  feemed  to  be 
moll  bent. 

He  then  placed  another  knife  by  the  former,  fo  that 
their  edges  might  be  parallel,  and  look  towards  one 
another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall  upon 
both  the  knives,  and  fome  part  of  it  pafs  betAveen  their 
edges.  In  this  fitualion  he  obferved,  that  Avhen  the 
diflanee  of  their  edges  Avas  about  the  400th  of  an 
inch,  the  flream  divided  in  the  middle,  and  lelt  a 
fhadow  betAvten  the  two  parts.  This  fliadow  Avas  fo 
dark,  that  all  the  light  AvhIch  paffed  betAveen  the  knives 
feemed  to  be  bent  to  the  one  hand  or  the  other  ;  and  as 
the  knives  flill  approached  each  other,  the  fliadow  grcAV 
broader  and  the  flreams  fhorter  next  to  it,  till,  upon  the 
conta£l  of  the  knives,  all  the  light. vaniflied. 

Heiiee  Sir  Ifaae  concluded,  that  the  light  Avhieh  is 
leafl  bent,  and  which  goes  to  the  inward  ends  of  the 
flreams,  piaffes  by  the  edges  of  the  kniv^es  at  the  greatefl 
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Hiftorv  diilance  ;  and  tliis  diftance,  wljjen  the  (hadow  began  to 
^  appear  between  the  ilreams,  was  about  the  Sooth  of  an 
inch  j  and  the  light  which  paifcd  by  the  edges  of  the 
knives  at  didances  ft  ill  lefs  and  lefs,  was  more  and  more 
faint,  and  went  to  thofe  parts  cf  the  ftrcams  v/hieh  were 
farther  from  the  dlre6l  light  j  becaufe,  when  the  knives 
approached  one  another  till  they  touched,  thofe  parts  of 
the  ftream  vanifticd  laft  which  were  fartheft  from  the 
direfl:  line. 

In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the  coloured 
fringes  did  not  appear  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  breadth 
of  the  hole  in  tlie  window,  became  fo  broad  as  to  run 
into  one  another,  and,  by  joining,  to  make  one  continual 
light  in  the  beginning  of  the  ftreams  ;  but  in  the  laft 
experiment,  as  the  knives  approached  one  another,  a 
little  before  the  ftiadow  appeared  between  the  two 
Ilreams,  the  fringes  began  to  appear  on  the  inner  ends 
of  the  ftreams,  on  either  fide  of  the  direfl  light  *,  three 
on  one  fide,  made  by  the  edge  of  one  knife,  and  three 
on  the  other  fide,  made  by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife. 
They  were  the  moft  diftind  when  the  knives  were 
placed  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  hole  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  became  ftill  more  diftincl  by  making  the  hole 
lefs  *,  fo  that  he  ebuld  fometimes  fee  a  faint  trace  of  a 
fourth  fringe  beyond  the  three  above  mentioned  :  and 
as  the  knives  approached  one  another  the  fringes  grew 
more  diftinfl  and  larger,  till  they  vanilhed  ;  the  outer- 
inoft  vaniftiing  firft,  and  the  innermoll  laft.  After  they 
were  all  vanifhed,  and  the  line  of  light  in  the  middle 
between  them  was  grown  very  broad,  extending  itfelf 
on  both  fides  into  the  Ilreams  of  light  deferibed  before, 
the  above-mentioned  (liadow  began  to  appear  in  the 
middle  of  this  line,  and  to  divide  It  along  the  middle 
into  two  lines  of  light,  and  increafed  till  all  the  light 
vaniflred.  This  enlargement  of  the  fringes  was  fo  great, 
that  the  rays  which  went  to  the  innermoft  fringe  feem- 
ed  to  be  bent  about  20  times  more  when  the  fringe  was 
ready  to  vanlfti,  than  when  one  of  the  knives  was  taken 
away. 

From  botli  thefe  experiments  Newton  concluded,  that 
.  the  light  of  the  firft  fringe  pafted  by  the  edge  of  the 
knife  at  a  diftance  greater  than  the  800th  of  an  inch  ; 
that  the  light  of  the  fecond  fringe  pafted  by  the  edge 
of  the  knife  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  light  of  the 
firft  fring(^,  and  that  of  the  third  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  that  of  the  feeond  *,  and  that  the  light  of  which  the 
ftreams  above  mentioned  eonfifted,  pafted  by  the  edges 
of  the  knives  at  lefs  diftanees  than  tliat  of  any  of  the 
fringes. 

He  then  got  the  edges  of  two  knives  ground  ftraight, 
and  fixed  their  points  into  a  board,  fo  that  their  edges 
might  contain, a  reftillnear  angle.  The  diftance  of  the 
edges  of  the  knives  from  one  another,  at  four  inches 
fro  n  the  angular  point,  was  the  8th  of  an  inch  *,  fo  that 
the  angle  contained  by  their  edges  was  about  1°  54'. 
The  knives  being  thus  fixed,  he  placed  them  in  a  beam 
of  the  fun’s  light  let  into  his  darkened  chamber,  through 
a  hole  the  4  2d  of  an  inch  wide.,  at  tlie  diftance  of  10  or 
13  feet  from  the  hole ;  and  he  let  the  light  wlileh  paf- 
fed  between  their  edges  fall  very  obliquely  on  a  fmooth 
white  ruler,  at  the  diftance  of  ^  inch,  or  an  inch,  from 
th»"  knives ;  and  there  he  faw  the  fringes  made  by  the 
tw  o  edges  of  the  knives  run  along  the  edges  of  the  ftia- 
do\vs  of  the  knives,  in  lines  parallel  to  thofe  edges,  with- 
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out  growing  fenfibly  broader,  till  they  met  in  angles 
equal  to  the  angle  contained  by  the  edges  of  the  knives^ 
and  ^vhere  they  met  and  joined,  they  ended,  without 
erofling  one  another.  But  if  the  ruler  was  held  at  a 
much  greater  diftance  from  the  knives,  the  fringes, 
where  they  were  farther  from  the  place  of  tlieir  meet¬ 
ing,  were  a  little  narrower,  and  they  became  fomething 
broader  as  they  approached  nearer  to  one  another,  and 
after  they  met  they  crofted  one  another,  and  then  be¬ 
came  mucli  broader  than  before. 

From  thefe  obfervations  he  concluded,  that  the  di- 
fiances  at  which  the  light  compofing  the  fringes  pafted 
by  the  knives  were  not  increafed,  or  altered  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  5  and  that  the  knife  wdilch  was  ucareft  to  any 
ray  determined  which  way  the  ray  ftiould  be  bent,  but 
that  the  other  knife  increafed  the  bending. 

When  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upon  the  ruler,  at 
the  diftance  of  y  of  an  inch  from  the  knives,  the  dark 
line  between  the  firft  and  fecond  fringes  of  the  fhadow 
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of  one  knife,  and  the  dark  line  betw^een  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
eond  fringe  of  the  (hadow  of  the  other  knife,  met  one 
another,  at  the  diftance  of  y  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of 
the  light  which  pafted  between  the  knives,  where  their 
edges  met ;  fo  that  the  diftance  of  the  edges  of  the 
knives,  at  the  meeting  of  the  dark  lines,  ^vas  the  i6oth  of 
an  inch  j  and  one  half  of  that  light  palled  by  the  edge 
of  one  knife,  at  a  diftance  not  greater  than  the  320tli 
part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  paper,  made  the 
fringes  of  the  fhaftow  ot  that  knife  *,  while  the  other 
half  pafted  by  the  edge  of  the  other  knife,  at  a  diftance 
not  greater  than  tlie  320th  part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling 
upon  the  paper,  made  the  fringes  x)f  the  fhadow  of  the 
other  kniiC.  But  if  the  paper  was  held  at  a  diftance 
from  the  knives  greater  than  \  of  an  Inch,  the  dark 
lines  above  mentioned  met  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  light  w’hich  pafted  be- 
tw^cen  the  knives,  at  the  meeting  of  their  edges  j  fo  that 
the  light  which  fell  upon  the  paper  where  thofe  dark 
lines  met  pafted  between  the  knives,  where  their  edges 
were  farther  diftant  than  the  i6oth  of  an  inch.  For  at 
another  time,  when  the  two  knives  were  8  feet  5  inches 
from  the  little  hole  In  the  window,  the  light  whieli  fell 
upon  the  paper  where  the  above  mentioned  dark  lines 
met  pafted  between  the  knives,  where  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  their  edges  was,  as  in  the  following  table,  at  the 
diftanees  from  the  paper  noted. 
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Diftance  of  the  paper  trom 
the  knives  in  inches. 

Diltance  he;^ween  the  edges 
of  the  knives  m  thoufancith 
pan  s  of  an  inch. 

0,012 

3t 

0,0  20 

H 

.  0,034 

32 

0,057 

96 

0,081 

i3f 

0,087 

From  thefe  obfervations  lie  concluded,  that  the 
light  which  forms  the  fringes  upon  the  paper  is  not 
the  fame  light  at  all  diftanees  of  the  paper  from  the 
knives  *,  but  that  when  the  paper  is  held  near  the 
knives,  the  fringes  are  made  by  light  ^vhich  paftes  by 
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Hiftory.  the  edges  of  the  knives  at  a  Icfs  diftance,  and  is  more 

- bent  than  when  the  paper  is  held  at  a  greater  diilance 

from  the  knives. 

When  the  fringes  of  the  fliadows  of  the  knives  fell 
perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  at  a  great  diilance  from 
the  knives,  they  were  in  the  form  ot  hyperbolas,  of  the 
following  dimenlions.  Let  CA,  CB,  (fig.  2.)  reprefent 
lines  draw'n  upon  the  paper,  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
knives;  and  between  which  all  the  light  would  fall  if  it 
fuffered  no  infledlion.  DE  is  a  right  line  drawn  through 
C,  making  the  angles  A  CD,  BCE,  equal  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  terminating  all  the  light  which  falls  upon  the 
paper,  from  the  point  where  the  edges  of  the  knives 
meet.  Then  e  z  t,  and  g  /  will  be  three  hy¬ 
perbolic  lines,  reprefenting  the  boundaries  of  the  Ilia* 
dow  of  one  of  the  knives,  the  dark  line  between  the  firft 
and  jfeeond  fringes  of  that  fiiadow,  and  the  dark  line 
between  the  feeond  and  third  fringes  of  the  fame  (ha- 
dow.  Alfo  AT  f/7,  y  and  12/r,  will  be  three  other 
hyperbolic  lines,  reprefenting  the  boundaries  of  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  other  knife,  the  dark  line  between  the  firfi; 
and  feeond  fringes  of  that  fiiadow,  and  the  dark  line 
between  the  feeond  and  third  fringes  of  the  fame  fhadow# 
Thefe  three  hyperbolas  which  are  fimilar,  and  equal  to 
the  former,  erofs  them  in  the  points  z\  k,  and  /;  fo  that 
the  fhadows  of  the  knives  are  terminated,  and  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  firfi  luminous  fringes,  by  the  lines 
ez's  and  xzp,  till  the  meeting  and  erofling  of  the 
fringes  ;  and  then  thofe  lines  crofs  the  fringes  in  the 
form  of  dark  lines  terminating  the  firfi  luminous  fringes 
on  the  infide,  and  diflinguifhing  them  from  another 
light,  which  begins  to  appear  at  /,  and  Illuminates  all 
the  triangular  fpaee  f D E  J,  comprehended  by  thefe 
dark  lines  and  the  right  line  DE.  Of  thefe  hyperbolas 
one  afymptote  is  the  line  DE,  and  the  other  afymptotes 
are  parallel  to  the  lines  CA  and  CB. 

Before  the  fmall  hole  in  the  window  Newton  placed 
prifm,  to  form  on  the  oppofite  wall  the  coloured  image 
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the  fun  ;  and  he  found  that  the  ftiadow's  of  all  bodies 
held  in  the  coloured  light,  were  bordered  ^vlth  fringes 
of  the  colour  of  the  light  in  which  they  were  held  ;  and 
he  found  that  thofe  made  in  the  red  light  ^vere  the  lar- 
gefl,  thofe  made  in  the  violet  the  leafl,  and  thofe  made 
in  the  green  of  a  middle  bignefs.  The  fringes  with 
which  the  fhadow  of  a  man’s  hair  were  furrounded,  be¬ 
ing  meafured  acrofs  the  fhadow,  at  the  diftance  of  fix 
inches  from  the  hair,  the  diftanec  between  the  middle 
and  mofl  luminous  part  of  the  firfi  or  innermofl  fringe 
on  one  fide  of  the  fiiadow,  and  that  of  the  like  fringe 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  fiiadow,  was,  in  the  full  red 

light  of  an  iiieli,  and  in  the  full  violet  The 

like  diftanee  betiveen  the  middle  and  mofl;  luminous 
parts  of  the  feeond  fringes,  on  either  fide  of  the  fhadow, 
was  in  the  full  red  light  and  in  the  violet  -/-y  of  an 
inch  ;  and  thefe  dlflances  of  the  fringes  held  the  fame 
proportion  at  all  diftances  from  the  hair,  without  any 
fenfible  variation. 

From  thefe  obfervatlons  it  was  evident,  that  the  rays 
which  formed  the  fringes  in  the  red  light,  paffed  by  the 
hair  at  a  greater  diftanee  than  thofe  which  made  the  like 
fringes  in  the  violet ;  fo  that  the  hair,  in  eaufing  thefe 
fringes,  afted  alike  upon  the  red  light  or  lead  refran¬ 
gible  rays  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  upon  the  violet  or 
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moft  refrangible  rays  at  a  lefs  diftance  ;  and  thereby  oc-  ^  Bifiory 
eafioned  fringes  of  different  fizes,  without  any  change  v— ^ 

in  the  colour  of  any  fort  of  light. 

It  may  therefore  be  eoneluded,  that  when  the  hair 
was  held  in  the  white  beam  of  light,  and  eaft  a  fiiadow 
bordered  with  three  coloured  fringes,  thofe  colours  arofe 
not  from  any  new  modifications  imprclfed  upon  the 
rays  of  light  by  the  hair,  but  only  from  tlic  various 
infiedlions  by  which  the  feveral  forts  of  rays  were  fepa- 
rated  from  oue  another,  tvhieh  before  ftparation,  by  the 
mixture  of  all  their  colours,  eompofed  the  white  beam 
of  the  fun’s  light  ;  but,  when  feparated,  eompofed  lights 
of  the  feveral  colours  which  they  are  originally  difpofed 
to  exhibit.  ^  ^2 

The  perfon  who  firft  made  any  experiments  fimilar  to  Maraldi’s 
thofe  of  Newton  on  Infledlcd  light  is  M.  Maraldi.  HL  dilcoveries, 
obfervatlons  chiefly  refpedl  the  inflexion  of  light  to¬ 
wards  other  bodies,  whereby  their  fiiadows  are  partially 
illuminated. 

He  expofed  in  the  light  of  the  fun  a  cylinder 
Wood  three  feet  long,  and  64*  lines  in  diameter,  when  merits  con¬ 
its  fiiadow  was  everywhere  equally  blaek  and  well  de- cerning  tho 
fined,  even  at  the  diftance  of  23  inches  from  it.  At 
greater  diftanee  the  fiiadow  appeared  of  two  different  ^ 
denfities;  for  its  two  extremities,  in  the  diredlion  of  the 
length  of  the  cylinder,  ivere  terminated  by  two  dark 
ftrokes,  a  little  more  than  a  line  in  breadth.  Within 
thefe  dark  lines  there  was  a  faint  light,  equally  difper- 
fed  through  the  fiiadow,  which  formed  an  uniform  pen¬ 
umbra,  much  lighter  than  the  dark  ftrokes  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  or  than  the  fhadoiv  received  near  the  cylinder. 

This  appearance  is  reprefented  in  Plate  CCCLXXVI. 
fig.  3.  ^  ^  Fig.  3. 

As  the  cylinder  was  removed  to  a  greater  diftanee 
from  the  paper,  the  two  black  lines  continued  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the  fame  degree  of  ob- 
feurity  ;  but  the  penumbra  in  the  middle  greiv  lighter, 
and  its  breadth  dimiiiifiied,  fo  that  the  two  dark  lines  at 
the  extremity  of  the  fiiadow  approached  one  another, 
till  at  the  diftanee  of  60  inches,  they  coincided,  and 
the  penumbra  in  the  middle  entirely  vanifhed.  At  a 
ftill  greater  diftance  a  faint  penumbra  ivas  vifible  ;  but 
it  was  ill  defined,  and  grew  broader  as  the  cylinder  was 
removed  farther  off,  but  was  fenfible  at  a  very  great  di¬ 
ftanee. 

Befides  the  black  and  dark  ftiadow  which  the  eylln* 
der  formed  near  the  opaque  body,  a  narrow  and  faint 
penumbra  was  feen  on  the  outfide  of  the  dark  ftiadow- 
And  on  the  outfide  of  this  there  was  a  tra6l  more  ftrong- 
ly  illuminated  than  the  reft  of  the  paper. 

The  breadth  of  the  external  penumbra  Increafed  with 
the  diftanee  of  the  fiiadow  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  tra<ft:  of  light  on  the  outfide  of  it  was 
alfo  enlarged  ;  but  its  fplendour  diminifiied  ivith  the  di¬ 
ftanee. 

He  repeated  thefe  experiments  with  three  other  cy¬ 
linders  of  different  dimenfions ;  and  from  all  of  them  he 
inferred,  that  every  opaque  cylindrical  body,  expofed 
to  the  light  of  the  fun,  makes  a  fiiadow  whieh  is  black 
and  dark  to  the  diftanee  of  38  to  45  diameters  of  the 
cylinder  whieh  forms  it ;  and  that,  at  a  greater  di¬ 
ftanee,  the  middle  part  begins  to  be  illuminated  in  the 
manner  deferibed  above. 

In  explaining  thefe  appearances,  Maraldi  fuppofes 

that 
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Hiftory.  that  the  light  which  diluted  the  middle  part  of  the  flia- 
'-—'V—'  dow  was  occafioncd  by  the  inflection  of  the  rays,  which, 
bending  inwards  on  their  near  approach  to  the  body, 
did  at  a  certain  diftance  enlighten  all  the  ftiadow,  ex¬ 
cept  the  edges,  which  were  left  undifturbed.  At  the 
fame  time  otlier  rays  were  defleCled  from  the  body, 
and  formed  a  ftrong  light  on  the  outfide  of  the  ftiadow, 
and  which  might  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  dilute 
the  outer  ftiadow,  though  he  fuppofed  that  penumbra  to 
be  occafioned  principally  by  that  part  of  the  pa|ier  not 
being  enlightened,  except  by  a  part  of  the  fun’s  difk 
only,  according  to  the  known  principles  of  optics. 

54  .  The  fame  experiments  he  made  with  globes  of  feveral 
thofrof diameters  *,  but  he  found,  that  the  ftiadows  of  the 
globes.  globes  were  not  vifible  beyond  15  of  their  diameters*, 
which  he  thought  was  owing  to  the  light  being  infleCl- 
f  d  on  every  lide  of  a  globe,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  difperfe  the  fhadows  fooner  than  in  the 
cafe  of  the  cylinders. 

In  repeating  the  experiments  of  Grimaldi  and  New¬ 
ton,  he  obferved  that,  befides  the  enlarged  ftiadow  of  a 
hair,  a  fine  needlf,  &c.  the  bright  gleam  of  light  that 
bordered  it,  and  the  three  coloured  fringes  next  to  this 
enlightened  part,  when  the  ftiadow  was  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  hair,  the  dark  central  ftiadow  was  di¬ 
vided  in  the  middle  by  a  mixture  of  light  j  and  that  it 
was  not  of  the  fame  denfity,  except  when  it’ was  very 
near  the  hair. 

A  briftle,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  feet  from  the  hole, 
made  a  ftiadow,  which,  being  received  at  five  or  fix 
feet  from  the  objeCl,  he  obferved  to  confift  of  feveral 
llreaks  of  light  and  ftiade.  The  middle  part  was  a  faint 
ftiadow,  or  rather  a  kind  of  penumbra,  bordered  by  a 
darker  ftiadow,  and  after  that  by  a  narrower  penum¬ 
bra  5  next  to  which  was  a  light  ftreak  broader  than  the 
dark  part,  and  next  to  the  ftreak  of  light,  the  red, 
violet,  and  blue  colours  were  feen  as  in  the  ftiadow  .of 
the  hair. 

A  plate,  two  inches  long,  and  about  half  a  line 
perpendicularly  to  the  rays,  at  the 
Shadows  of  of  nine  feet  from  the  hole,  a  faint  light  was 

plaws.  feen  uniformly  difperfed  over  the  ftiadow,  when  it  was 
received  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  very  near.  The 
ftiadow  of  the  fame  plate,  received  at  the  diftance  of 
tivo  feet  and  a  half,  was  divided  into  four  narrow  black 
ftreaks,  feparated  by  fmall  lighter  intervals  equal  to 
them.  The  boundaries  of  this  ftiadow  on  each  fide  had 
a  penumbra,  which  was  terminated  by  a  very  ftrong 
light,  next  to  which  were  the  coloured  ftreaks  of  red, 
violet,  and  blue,  as  before.  This  is  reprefented  in 
Plate  CCLXXVI.  fig.  4. 

The  ftiadow  of  the  fame  plate,  at  4f  feet  diftance 
from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  ftreaks  only,  the 
two  outermoft  having  difappeared,  as  in  fig.  5.  j  but 
thefc  two  black  ftreaks  which  remained  were  broader 
than  before,  and  feparated  by  a  lighter  ftiade,  twice  as 
broad  as  one  of  the  former  black  ftreaks,  when  the  ftia¬ 
dow  was  taken  at  2y  feet.  This  penumbra  in  the 
middle  had  a  tinge  of  red.  After  the  two  black 
ftreaks  there  appeared  a  pretty  ftrong  penumbra,  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  two  ftreaks  of  light,  which  were  now 
broad  and  fplendid,  after  which  followed  the  coloured 
ftreaks. 

A  fecond  plate,  2  inches  long  and  a  line  broad,  be- 
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ing  placed,  14  feet  from  the  hole,  its  fhadow  was  re¬ 
ceived  perpendicularly  very  near  the  plate,  and  was 
found  to  be  illuminated  by  a  faint  light,  equally  dilper- 
fed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  preceding  plate.  But  being 
received  at  the  diftance  of  13  feet  from  the  plate,  fix 
fniall  black  ftreaks  began  to  be  vifible,  as  in  fig.  6.  At  Fig.  6, 
17  feet  the  black  ftreaks  were  broader,  more  diftln^l, 
and  more  feparated  from  the  ftreaks  that  were  lefs  dark. 

At  42  feet,  only  two  black  ftreaks  were  feen  in  the 
middle  of  the  penumbra,  as  in  fig.  7.  This  middle  pen-  pig.  7. 
umbra  between  the  two  black  ftreaks  was  tinged  with 
red.  Next  to  the  black  ftreaks  there  always  appeared 
the  ftreaks  of  light,  which  were  broad,  and  the  coloured 
ftreaks  next  to  them.  At  the  diftance  of  72  feet,  the 
appearances  were  the  fame  as  in  the  former  fituatlon, 
except  that  the  two  black  ftreaks  were  broader,  and  the 
interval  between  them,  occupied  by  the  penumbra,  was 
broader  alfo,  and  tinged  with  a  deeper  red.  With  plates 
from  -J-  line  to  2  lines  broad,  he  could  not  obferve  any 
of  the  ftreaks  of  light,  though  the  ftiadows  were  in  fome 
cafes  56  feet  from  them. 

The  extraordinary  fize  of  the  ftiadows  of  fmall  fub- 
ftances  M.  Maraldi  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
ftiadow  from  the  enlightened  part  of  the  Iky,  added  to 
that  which  was  made  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  alfo 
to  a  vortex  occafioned  by  the  circulation  of  the  infledled 
light  behind  the  object. 

Maraldi  having  made  the  preceding  experiments  upon 
Angle  long  fubftances,  placed  two  of  them  fo  as  to  crofs 
one  another  in  a  beam  of  the  fun’s  light.  The  ftiadows- 
of  two  hairs  placed  in  this  manner,  and  received  at  fome 
diftance  from  them,  appeared  to  be  painted  reciprocally 
one  upon  the  other,  fo  that  the  obfeure  part  of  one  of 
them  was  vifible  upon  the  obfeure  part  of  the  other. 

The  ftreaks  of  light  alfo  crofted  one  another,  and  the 
coloured  ftreaks  did  the  fame. 

He  alfo  placed  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  a  briftle  and  a 
plate  of  iron  a  line  thick,  fo  tliat  they  crofted  one  an- 
other  obliquely  ;  and  when  their  ftiadows  were  received 
at  the  fame  diftance,  the  light  and  dark  ftreaks  of  the 
ftiadow  of  the  briftle  were  vifible  fo  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  ftiadow  of  the  plate  on  the  fide  of  the  acute  angle, 
but  not  on  the  fide  of  the  obtufe  angle,  whether  the 
briftle  or  the  plate  were  placed  next  to  the  rays.  The 
plate  made  a  ftiadow  fufficiently  dark,  divided  into  fix 
black  ftreaks  ;  and  thefc  were  again  divided  by  as  many 
light  ones  equal  to  them  5  and  yet  all  the  ftreaks  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ftiadow  of  the  briftle  were  vifible  upon  it, 
as  in  fig.  8.  To  explain  this  appearance,  lie  fuppofed 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun  glided  a  little  along  the  briftle, 
fo  as  to  enlighten  part  of  that  which  was  behind  the 
plate.  But  this  feems  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  improbable 
fuppofition. 

M.  Maraldi  alfo  placed  fmall  globes  in  the  folar 
light,  admitted  through  a  fmall  aperture,  and  compared 
their  ftiadow';  ivith  thofe  of  the  long  fubftances,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  day  light,  and  the  appearances  ivere  ftill  fi- 
mllar.  It  was  evident,  that  there  was  much  more  light 
in  the  ftiadows  of  the  globes  than  in  thofe  of  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  not  only  ivheii  they  w^ere  both  of  an  equal  diame¬ 
ter,  but  when  that  of  the  globe  was  larger  than  that  of 
the  cylinder,  and  the  ftiadows  of  both  the  bodies  ivere 
received  at  the  fame  diftance.  He  alfo  obferved,  that 
he  could  perceive  no  difterence  of  light  in  the  ftiadows^ 
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Hiftcry.  of  tlie  plates  winch  were  a  little  more  than  one  line 
broad,  though  they  were  received  at  the  diftance  of  72 
feet  j  but  he  could  obferve  a  difference  of  ftiades  in 
thofe  of  the  globes,  taken  at  the  fame  diftance,  though 
they  were  2^  lities  in  diameter,  ^ 

In  order  to  explain  the  c'olours  at  the  edges  of  thele 
fhadows,  he  threw  fome  6f  the  ftiadoWs  upon  others. 

He  threw  the  gleam  of  light,  which  always  intervened 
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Upon  different  parts  of  other  fhadows  5  and  obferved, 
that,  when  it  fell  upon  the  exterior  penumbra  made  by 
another  needle,  it  produced  a  beautiful  fky  blue  colour, 
alnioft  llkerthat  which  was  produced  by  two  blue  co^- 
lours  thrown  together.  When  the  fame  gleam  of  light 
fell  upon  the  deeper  ftiadow  in  the  middle,  it  produced 
a  red  colotlr. 

He  placed  two  plates  of  iron,  each  three  or  four  lines 
broad,  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  :  and  having  placed 
them  in  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  received  their  fhadows 
at  the  diftance  of  15  or  20  feet  from  them,  he  faw  no 
light  between  them  but  a  continued  fhadow,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  were  fome  parallel  ftreaks  of  a  lively  pur¬ 
ple,  feparaled  by  other  black  ftreaks  y  but  between  them 
there  were  other  ftreaks,  both  of  a  very  faint  green,  and 
alfo  of  a  pale  yellow. 

The  fubje6l  of  Inftedlioii  was  next  inveftlgated  by  Ivl. 
Malran  :  but  he  only  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fa^ls 
which  were  known,  by  the  hypothefis  of  an  atmofphere 
furrounding  all  bodies  j  and  confequently  making  two 
reflexions  and  refraXlons  of  the  light  that  falls  upon 
them,  one  at  the  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
other  at  that  of  the  body.  This  atmofphere  he  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  of  a  variable  denfity  and  refraXive  power, 
like  the  atmofphere. 

M.  Du  Tour  thought  the  variable  atmofphere  fuper- 
fluous,  and  attempted  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
by  an  atmofphere  of  fin  uniform  denfity,  and  of  a  lefs 
refraXive  power  than  the  air  furrounding  all  bodies.^ 

Only  three  fringes  had  been  obferved  by  preceding 
authors,  but  M.  Du  Tour  was  accidentally  led  to  ob¬ 
ferve  a  greater  number  of  them,  and  adopted  from  Gri¬ 
maldi  the  following  ingenious  method  of  making  them 
fill  appear  very  diftinX. 

He  took  a  circular  board  ABED,  (fig.  9.)  inches 
in  diameter,  the  furfacc  of  which  was  black,  except  at 
the  edge,  where  there  was  a  ring  of  white  paper  about 
three  lines  broad,  in  order  to  trace  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  divided  into  36c  degrees,  beginning  at  the  point 
A,  and  reckoning  i8d  degrees  on  each  hand  to  the 
point  E  y  B  and  D  being  (bach  of  them  placed  at  90  de¬ 
grees.  A  flip  of  parchment  3  inches  broad,  and  difpo- 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  was  faftened  round  the  board, 


and  pierced  at  the  point  E  with  a  fquarc  hole,  each  fide  ftreaks  were  not  difpoft  d  in  this  regular  cider 
being  4  or  5  lines,  in  order  to  introduce  a  ray  of  the  fnimd.  ihr^t  bv  tnrnino-  the  nin  thev  rha 


fun’s  light  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  board  C,  he  fixed 
a  perpendicular  pin  about  y  of  a  line  In  diameter. 

This  hoop  being  fo  placed,  that  a  ray  of  light  enter¬ 
ing  the  chamber,  through  a  vertical  cleft  of  2^  lines  In 
length,  and  about  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  pin, 
went  through  the  hole  at  E,  and  pairing  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  board,  projeXed  the  image  of  the  fun  and 
the  fhadow^  of  the  pin  at  A.  In  the  fe  clrcumftances  he 
obferved,  i.  That  quite  round  the  concave  furface  of 
this  hoop,  there  were  a  multitude  of  coloured  freaks 
Lilt  that  the  fpace  7n  Kriy  of  abput  18  degree*^!,  the 


middle  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  image  of  the  ftin,  Hiiiory, 
w^as  covered  with  a  faint  light  only.  2.  The  order  of 
the  colours  In  thefe  ftreaks  was  generally  fuch  that  the 
moft  refrangible  rays  were  the  neareft  to  the  incident 
ray  EGA  j  fo  that,  beginning  from  the  point  A,  the 
violet  was  the  firft  and  the  red  the  laft  colour  In  each  of 
the  ftreaks.  In  fome  of  them,  however,  the  colours 
w^ere  difpofed  In  a  contrary  order.  -3.  The  image  of  the 
fun,  projeXed  on  each  fide  of  the  point  A,  was  divided 
by  the  ftiadow  of  the  pin,  which  w'as  bordered  by  two 
luminous  ftreaks.  4.  The  coloured  ftreaks  were  nar¬ 
rower  In  fome  parts  of  the  hoop  than  others,  and  gene¬ 
rally  decreafed  In  breadth  In  receding  from  the  point  A. 

5.  Among  thefe  coloured  ftreaks,  there  w’ere  fometimes 
others  w'hieh  were  white,  I  or  i|-  lines  in  breadth, 
which  were  generally  bordered  on  both  Tides  by  a  ftreak 
of  orange  colour. 

From  this  experiment  he  thought  it  evident,  that  the 
rays  wdilch  pafled  beyond  the  pin  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  were  decompofed,  for  that  thofe  which  were  re- 
fleXed  from  the  pin  were  decompofed  alfo  *,  whence  he 
concluded  that  they  muft  have  undergone  fome  refrac¬ 
tion.  He  alfo  Imagined  that  thofe  w  hich  went  beyond 
the  pin  fuffered  a  refleXIon,  fo  that  they  w  ere  all  affeX- 
ed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  59 

In  order  to  give  fome  idea  of  his '’hypothefis,  M.  DuA^ccountof 
Tour  ftiows  that  the  ray  ahy  fig.  lO.  after  being  refraX- 
ed  at  by  refleXed  at  r  and  //,  and  again  refraXed  at  s 
and  ty  will  be  divided  into  its  proper  colours  j  the  leaft^^S- 
refrangible  or  the  red  rays  llfulng  at  sc,  and  the  moft  re¬ 
frangible  or  violet  at  y.  Thofe  ftreaks  in  which  the  co¬ 
lours  appear  in  a  contrary  order  he  thinks  are  to  be 
aferibed  to  inequalities  In  the  furfaee  of  the  pin. 

The  coloured  ftreaks  neareft  the  ftiadow  of  the  pin, 
he  fuppofes  to  be  formed  by  thofe  rays  which,  entering 
the  atmofphere,  do  not  fall  upon  the  pin ;  and,  without 
any  refle(ftIon,  are  only  refraXed  at  their  entering  and 
leaving  the  atmofphere,  as  at  b  and  r  u,  fig.  1 1 .  In  pjg.  1 1 
this  cafe,  the  red  or  leaft  refrangible  rays  will  ifilic  at  r, 
and  the  violet  at 

To  diftinguifti  the  rays  which  fell  upon  the  hoop  in 
any  particular  direXion,  from  thofe  that  came  in  any 
other,  he  made  an  opening  in  the  hoop,  as  at  P,  fig.  9. 
by  which  means  he  could,  Xvith  advantage,  and-  al  any 
diftance  from  the  centre,  obferve  thofe  rays  unmlxed 
with  any  other. 

To  account  for  the  coloured  ftreaks  being  larger  next 
the  ftiadow  of  the  pin,  and  growing  narrow'er  to  the 
place  Vvdiere  the  light  was  admitted,  he  ftiow-s,  by  fig.  1 2.  Fig.  i  :. 
that  the  rays  a  b  are  farther  feparated  by  both  the  re- 
fraXIon?)  than  the  rays  c  d. 

Sometimes  M.  Du  Tour  obferved,  that  the  broader 

but  then 

he  found,  that  by  turning  the  pin  they  changed  their 
places,  fo  that  this  circumftancc  muft  have  been  an  ac¬ 
cidental  irregularity  in  the  furface  of  the  pin. 

The  white  ftreaks  mixed  with  the  coloured  ones  he 
fifciibes  lo  fmall  cavities  In  the  furface  of  the  pin  ;  for 
they  alfo  changed  their  plates  w  hen  the  pin  was  turned 
upon  its  axis. 

He  alfo  found,  that  bodies  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
different  fizes,  always  produced  fringes  ef  the  fame  di- 
menfions. 

Expofing  tw’o  pieces  of  paper  in  the  beam  of  Hghtj 
fo  that  part  of  it  paQ*ed  betw'een  two  planes  formed  by 
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them,  M.  clu  Tour  obfcrved,  that  the  edges  of  this 
light  were  bordered  with  two  orange  ilreaks.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  them,  he  fuppofes,  that  the  more  refrangible 
of  the  rays  which  enter  at  b  are  fo  refraded,  that  they 
do  not  reach  the  furfaee  of  the  body  at  R  :  fo  that  the 
red  and  orange  light  may  be  retledfcd  from  thenee  in 
the  diredion  r/ M,  where  the  orange  dreaks  will  be 
formed  j  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  another  ftreak  of 
orange  will  be  formed  at  by  the  rays  which  enter 
the  atmofphere  on  the  other  lide  of  the  chink.  In  a 
fimilar  manner  he  accounts  for  the  orange  fringes  at  the 
borders  of  the  white  Ilreaks,  in  the  experiment  of  the 
hoop.  He  fuppofes,  that  the  blue  rays,  which  are  not 
refledled  at  R,  pafs  on  to  I  ;  and  that  thefe  rays  form 
the  blue  tinge  obfervablc  in  the  Ihadows  of  fome  bodies. 
This,  however,  is  mere  trifling. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation,  applicable 
to  all  the  attempts  of  philofophers  to  explain  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena  by  atmofpheres.  Thefe  attempts  give  no  expla¬ 
nation  whatever  of  the  phyfical  eaufe  of  the  phenomena. 
A  phenomenon  is  fome  individual  fa<El  or  event  in  na¬ 
ture.  We  are  faid  to  explain  it,  when  we  point  out  the 
general  fa6l  in  which  it  is  comprehended,  and  fliow  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fo  comprehended,  or  the  particu¬ 
lar  modification  of  the  general  fa£l.  Philofophy  re- 
fembles  natural  hiftory,  having  for  its  fubje£l  the  events 
of  nature  j  and  its  inveftigatioiis  are  nothing  but  the 
clalfification  of  thefe  events,  or  the  arrangement  of  them 
under  the  general  fadls  of  which  they  are  individual  in- 
flanees.  In  the  prefent  Inflanee  there  is  no  general  fa6l 
referred  to.  The  atmofphere  is  a  mere  gratuitous  fup- 
pofition  j  and  all  that  Is  done  is  to  fliow  a  rcfemblance 
between  the  phenomena  of  inflexion  of  light  to  what 
would  be  the  phenomena  were  bodies  furrounded  with 
fueh  atmofpheres  ;  and  even  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
dlfeuflions  of  Malran  and  Du  Tour  are  extremely  defi¬ 
cient.  They  have  been  fatisfied  with  very  vague  refem- 
blanees  to  a  faft  obferved  In  one  fingle  inflanee,  and  not 
fufficicntly  examined  or  deferibed  in  that  inflanee,  name¬ 
ly,  the  refraiRion  of  light  through  the  atmofphere  of 
this  globe. 

The  attempt  is  to  explain  how  light  is  turned  out 
of  its  dircdlion  by  palTing  near  the  furfaee  of  bodies. 
This  indicates  the  adlion  of  forces  in  a  diredion  tranf- 
verfe  to  that  of  the  light.  Newton  took  the  right  road 
of  invefligatxon,  by  taking  the  phenomenon  in  its  orio^i- 
iial  fimplieity,  and  attending  merely  to  this,  that  t?ie 
rays  are  deflefted  from  their  former  courfe  ;  and  the  foie 
aim  of  his  Inveftigation  was  to  difeover  the  laws,  or  the 
more  general  fadls  in  this  deflection.  He  deduced  from 
the  phenomena,  that  fome  rays  are  more  deflc6led  than 
others,  and  endeavoured  to  determine  in  what  rays  the 
deflefllons  are  moft  remarkable  :  and  no  experiment  of 
M.  du  Tour  has  fliown  that  he  Was  miflaken  in  his  mo¬ 
dified  aflertlon,  that  thofc  rays  are  mofl  infledled  which 
pafs  neareft  to  the  body.  We  fay  modified  aflertion  j 
for  Newton  points  out  with  great  fagaelty  many  in- 
flaiices  of  alternate  fits  of  InfleSion  and  deflexion  j  and 
takes  It  for  granted,  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  obfer¬ 
ved  in  thefe  phenomena,  and  that  the  change  of  inflec¬ 
tion  Into  defledlion  is  gradual. 

But  thefe  analogical  difeuflions  are  eminently  deficient 
in  another  refpedl  :  They  are  held  out  as  mechanical  ex¬ 
planations  of  the. changes  of  motion  obferved  in  rays  of 
light.  When  it  fliall  be  fliown,  that  thefe  are  precifely 
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is  done  towards  deciding  tlie  original  queflion  j  for  the 
action  of  refracRiiig  atmofpheres  prefeiits  it  in  all  its  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  we  iimfl  flill  alk  how  do  thefe  atmofpheres 
produce  this  effc£l  ?  No  advance  whatever  is  gained  in 
feienee  by  thrufling  in  this  hypothetical  atniofphere  j 
and  Newton  did  wifely  in  attaching  hirafelf  to  the  fim- 
ple  fadl  :  and  he  thus  gives  us  another  flop  in  feienee,  , 
by  fliowing  us  a  fa6i  unknown  before,  viz.  that  the  ac- 
tion  of  bodies  on  light  is  not  confined  to  tranfparent  bo- 
dies.  He  added  another  general  fa6t  to  our  former  tion  pro- 
floek,  that  light  as  well  as  other  matter  is  aBed  on  at  pro- 

dijidnee  ;  and  thus  he  made  a  very  important  deduftion, 
that  reJieBion^  refraBion^  and  mJieBion^  are 
brought  about  by  the  fame  forces, 

M.  Le  Cat  has  well  explained  a  phenomenon  of  vi- Objects 
fion  dcqiending  upon  the  inflexion  of  light,  which  (hows,  fometimes 
that,  in  fome  cafes  objects  by  this  means  appear  magni- 
fied.  Looking  at  a  diflaiit  fteeple,  when  a  wire,  of  a^-^  mflec- 
lefs  diameter  than  the  pupil  of  his  eye,  was  held  near  to^^°”* 
it,  and  drawing  it  feveral  times  betwixt  his  eye  and  that 
ohjeS:,  he  found,  that,  every  time  the  wire  pafled  before 
his  pupil,  the  fteeple  feemed  to  charge  its  place,  and 
fome  hills  beyond  the  fteeple  appjared'to  have  the  fame 
motion,  juft  as  if  a  lens  had  been  drawn  belwixt  his  eye 
and  them.  He  found  alfo,  that  there  was  a  pofition  of 
the  wire  in  which  the  fteeple  feemed  not  to  have  any 
motion,  ivheii  the  wire  was  palFfd  before  his  eye  5  and 
In  this  cafe  the  fteeple  appeared  lefs  dlflin6l  and  magni¬ 
fied,  He  then  placed  his  eye  in  fueh  a  manner  with  re- 
fpea  to  the  fteeple,  that  the  rays  of  light  by  which  he 
faw  it  muft  eome  very  elofe  to  the  edge  of  a  window, 
where  he  bad  placed  hlnifelf  to  make  his  obftrvations  j 
and  pafTing  the  wire  before  liis  eyes,  he  obferved,  that, 
when  it  was  in  the  vifual  axis,  the  fteeple  appeared  near¬ 
er  to  the  window,  on  ivhichever  fide  the  wire  was  made 
to^  approach.  He  repeated  this  experiment,  and  always, 
with  the  fame  refult,  the  objea  being  by  this  means  mag¬ 
nified,  and  nearly  doubled. 

This  phenomenon  he  explains  by  fig.  14.  in  whicji  B 
reprefents  the  eye,  A  the  fteeple,  and  C  a  feaion  of  the 
wire.  The  black  lines  exprefs  the  cone  of  light  by 
which  the  natural  image  of  the  fteeple  A  is  formed, 
and  which  is  much  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the 
wire  C  -y  but  tlie  dotted  Hues  include  not  only  that  cone 
of  light,  flopped  and  turned  out  of  Its  courfe  by  the 
wire,  but  alfo  more  diftant  rays  infle(Red  by  the  wire, 
and  thereby  thrown  more  converging  into  the  pupil  ; 
juft  as  would  have  been  the  cfie6l  of  the  iiiterpofition 
of  a  lens  between  the  eye  and  the  obje6l. 

Sect.  IV.  Difeover ies  conceimwg  Vifon, 

Maurolyeus  was  the  firft  who  deinonftrated  that  the  Dlfco^ri.*. 
cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lens  which  colieas  the  of  Mauro-" 
light  iftuing  from  external  objeds,  and  converges  them 
upon  the  retina.  He  did  not,  however,  feem  to 
aware  that  an  image  of  every  vifible  objed:  was 
formed  upon  the  retina,  though  this  feeins  hardly  to  have'  ^  ^^'^* 
been  a  ftep  beyond  the  difeovery  he  had  made.  Mon- 
tucla  conjc6lures,  that  he  was  prevented  from  mention¬ 
ing  tnis  part  of  the  difeovery  by  the  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  upright  appearance  of  objeas.  This 
difeovery  was  made  by  Kepler  j  but  he,  too,  was  mueli 
puzzled  with  the  inverfion  of  the  image  upon  the  retl- 
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1x3.  The  recirfication  of  Uiefe  Images,  he  fays,  is  the 
buihiefs  of  the  mind  j  which,  whea  it  perceives  an  im- 
pfe’Tion  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina,  conhders  it  as 
made  by  rays  proceeding  from  the  higher  parts  of  ob- 
je£ls  *,  tracing  the  rays  back  to  the  pupil,  where  they 
orof^  one  another.  I  bis  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
ditTiculty,  and  is  cxadtly  the  fame  as  that  which  was 
lately  given  by  Dr  Reid. 

Thefe  difeoveries  concerning 'vifion  were  completed 
by  Schelner.  For,  in  cutting  away  the  coats  of  the 
back  part  of  the  eyes  of  (heep  and  oxen,  and  prefenting 
feveral  obje(5ls  before  them,  he  faw  their  images  diftimSf- 
ly  painted  upon  the  retina.  He  did  the  fame  with  the 
human  eye,  and  exhibited  this  experiment  at  Rome  in 

Scheiner  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afcertain  the 
denfity  and  refradive  power  of  all  the  humours  of  the 
eye,  by  comparing  their  magnifying  power  with  that  of 
water  or  glafs  in  the  fame  form  and  clrcum Ranees.  The 
refult  of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the  aqueous  humour  docs 
not  differ  much  from  water  in  this  refpedf,  nor  the  cry- 
flalline  from  glafs  ;  and  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  a 
medium  between  both.  He  alfo  traces  the  progrefs  of 
the  rays  of  light  through  all  the  humours  ;  and  after 
difeufiing  every  poflible  hypothefis  concerning  the  feat 
of  vifion,  he  demonftrates  that  it  is  in  the  retina,  and 
fhows  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Alhazen,  Vitellio, 
Kepler,  and  all  the  moft  eminent  philofophers.  He 
advances  many  reafons  for  this  hypothefis^  anfwers ma¬ 
ny  objefflons  to  it  *,  and,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  re¬ 
futes  the  opinion  that  the  feat  of  vifion  is  in  the  cryftal- 
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Difeoveries  The  fubjecf  of  vifion  occupied  the  attention  of  Def- 
ofDefcar-  cartes.  He  explains  the  methods  of  judging  of  the 
magnitudes,  fituations,  and  diftances,  of  objefts,  by  the 
direaion  of  the  optic  axes  j  comparing  it  to  a  blind 
man’s  judging  of  the  fize  and  diftance  of  an  objedt,  by 
feeling  it  with  two  flicks  of  a  known  length,  when  the 
hands  in  which  he  holds  them  are  at  a  known  diftance 
from  each  other.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  having  been 
acciiftomed  to  judge  of  the  fituation  of  objefls  by  their 
images  falling  on  a  particular  part  of  the  eye  j  if  by 
any  diftortion  of  the  eye  they  fdl  on  a  diflerent  place, 
we  are  apt  to  miftake  their  fituation,  or  imagine  one  ob- 
jedl  to  be  two,  in  the  fame  way  as  we  imagine  one  flick 
to  be  two,  when  it  Is  placed  between  two  contiguous 
fingers  laid  acrofs  one  another.  1.  he  direflion  of  the 
optic  axes,  he  fays,  will  not  ferve  us  beyond  15  or  20 
feet,  and  the  change  of  form  of  the  cryftalline  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet.  For  he  imagined  that  the  eye 
conforms  itfelf  to  different  diftances  by  a  change  in  the 
curvature  of  the  cryftalline,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  a 
mufcle,  the  tendons  of  it  being  the  ciliary  proceffes.  In 
another  place,  he  fays,  that  the  change  in  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us  for  the  purpofe  of 
judging  of  diftances  beyond  four  or  five  feet,  and  the 
ano^le  of  the  optic  axes  not  more  than  1 00  or  200  feet ; 
for  this  reafon,  he  fays,  that  the  fun  and  moon  are  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  much  more  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  than 
they  are  in  reality.  White  and  luminous  objc(Rs,  he  ob- 
ferves,  appear  larger  than  others,  and  alfo  the  parts  con¬ 
tiguous  to  thofe  on  which  the  rays  a61:ually  impinge 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  objefls  be  fmall,  and 
placed  at  a  great  diftance,  they  will  always  appear  round, 
the  figure  of  the  angles  difappearing. 


I  c  s. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Berkeley,  blftiop  of  Cloyne,  pub-  IRftorj-. 
llfhed,  in  i  709,  An  ElTay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  ^ 

Vifion,  in  which  he  folves  many  difficulties.  He 
not  admit  that  it  is  by  means  of  thofe  lines  and  angles,  theory  of 
^vhich  are  ufeful  in  explaining  the  theory  of  optics,  that  vifion. 
different  diftances  are  eftlmated  by  the  fenfe  of  fight  j 
neither  does  he  think  that  the  mere  direftion  of  the  op¬ 
tic  axes  or  the  greater  or  lefs  divergency  of  the  rays  of 
light  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  “  I  appeal  (fays 
he)  to  experience,  whether  any  one  computes  its  diftanC'C 
by  the  bignefs  of  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  the 
two  optic  axes  ;  or  whether  lie  ever  thinks  of  the  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  divergency  of  the  rays  which  arrive  from  any 
point  to  his  pupil  :  Nay,  whether  it  be  not  perftftly 
impoffible  for  him  to  perceive,  by  fenfe,  the  various 
angles  wherewith  the  rays  according  to  their  greater  or 
leffer  divergency  fell  upon  his  eye.”  That  there  is  a 
neceffary  connexion  between  thefe  various  angles,  &c. 
and  different  degrees  of  diftance,  and  that  this  con¬ 
nexion  is  known  to  every  perfon  {killed  in  optics,  he 
readily  acknowledges  •,  but  “  in  vain  (he  obferves)  fiiall 
mathematicians  tell  me,  that  1  perceive  certain  lines  and 
angles^  which  Introduce  into  my  mind  the  various  no¬ 
tions  of  dijlance^  fo  long  as  I  am  confeious  of  no  fuch 
thing.”  He  maintains  that  diftance,  magnitude,  and 
even  figure,  are  the  objedls  of  immediate  perception  on¬ 
ly  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  ;  and  that  when  we  judge  of 
them  by  fight,  it  is  from  different  fenfatlons  felt  In  the 
eye,  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  viewing  obje61s  of  greater  or  lefs  magnitude, 
of  different  figures,  and  at  different  diftances.  Thefe  % 
fenfatlons,  with  the  rcfpcdllvc  diftances,  figures,  and 
magnitudes  by  which  they  are  occafioned,  become  fo 
clofely  affociated  in  the  mind  long  before  the  period  of 
diftinft  recolleflion,  that  the  prefence  of  the  one  in- 
flantly  fuggefts  the  other  ^  and  we  attribute  to  the  fenfe 
of  fight  thofe  notions  which  are  acquired  by  the  fenfe  of 
touch,  and  of  which  certain  vifual  fenfatlons  are  merely 
the  figns  or  fymbols,  juft  as  words  are  the  fymbols  of 
Ideas.  Upon  thefe  principles  he  accounts  for  fingle  and 
ereft  vifion.  Subfequeiit  writers  have  made  confidera- 
ble  difeoveries  In  the  theory  of  vifion  ;  and  among  them 
there  is  hardly  any  one  to  whom  this  branch  of  fcience 
is  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Dr  Reid,  and  Dr  Wells,  whofe 
reafonings  we  fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  detail. 


Sect.  V.  Of  Optical  Inf  ruments, 

Glafs  globes,  and  fpecula,  feem  to  have  been  the 
ly  optical  inftruments  known  to  the  ancients.  Alhazen  fpe(fta- 
gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  fpftacles.  Fromcles. 
the  writings  of  this  author,  together  with  the  obferva- 
tlons  of  Roger  Bacon,  It  is  not  improbable  that  fome 
monks  gradually  hit  upon  the  conftru611on  of  fpecftacles  ; 
to  which  Bacon’s  leffer  fegment  was  a  nearer  approach 
than  Alhazen’s  larger  one. 

It  is  certain  that  fpe61acles  were  well  known  In  the 
13th  century,  and  not  long  before.  It  is  faid  that 
Alexander  Spina,  a  native  of  Pifa,  who  died  in  1313, 
happened  to  fee  a  pair  of  fpcflacles  in  the  hands  of 
a  perfon  who  ■would  not  explain  them  to  him  j  but 
that  he  fucceeded  In  making  a  pair  for  hlmfelf,  and  im¬ 
mediately  made  the  conftru61ion  public.  It  is  alfo  in- 
feribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvlnus  Armatus,  a  nobleman 
of  Florence,  who  died  1317,  that  he  was  the  inventor 
o£  fpedlacles. 

Though 


Other  ac¬ 
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Hlilory.  Though  both  convex  and  concave  lenfcs  were  fuffi- 
-v— clently  common,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
les’s  ^  telcfcope  till  the  end  of  the  i6tli  century. 

I^ount^of  Defcartes  confiders  James  Metius  as  the  firif  conftrudlor 
the  inveii-  of  the  telefcopc  :  and  fays,  that  as  he  was  amufingjiim- 
tion  of  tele- felf  with  mirrors  and  burning  glafles,  he  thought  of 
fcopes.  looking  through  two  of  his  lenfes  at  a  time  *,  and  that 
happening  to  take  one  that  was  convex  and  another  that 
was  concave,  and  happening  aifo  to  liit  upon  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  adjultment  of  them,  lie  found,  that,  by  looking 
through  them,  diftant  obje^fs  appeared  very  large  and 
diilinft.  In  fad,  without  knowing  it,  he  had  made  a 
telefcopc. 

Other  perfons  fay,  that  this  great  difeovery  was  frfl 
made  by  John  Lipperlheim,  a  fpedacle-makcr  at  Mid- 
dleburgh,  or  rather  by  his  children  ;  who  were  diverting 
themfelves  with  looking  through  two  glalTes  at  a  time, 
and  placing  them  at  different  dillances  from  one  another. 
But  Jiorellus,  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  De  <vero 
tciefcopii  inventore^  gives  this  honour  to  Zacharias  Joan- 
nides,  i.  e.  Janfen,  another  fpedacle-maker  at  the  fame 
place,  who  made  the  firfl  telefcopc  in  1 590. 

This  ingenious  mechanic  had  no  fooner  found  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  glaffes  that  magnified  diflant  objeds,  than 
he  enclofed  them  in  a  lube,  and  ran  with  his  inflrumcnt 
to  Prince  Maurice  \  who,  immediately  conceiving  that 
it  might  be  ufcful  in  his  wars,  defred  the  author  to  keep 
it  a  fecret.  But  this  was  found  impoflible  ;  and  feveral 
perfons  in  that  city  immediately  applied  themfelves  to 
the  making  and  felling  of  telefcopes.  One  of  the  moff 
diftinguidied  of  thefe  was  Hans  Laprev,  called  Lipper- 
Jheim  hy  Sirturus.  Some  perfon  in  Holland  being  very 
early  fupplied  by  him  with  a  telefcopc,  he  paffed  with 
many  for  the  inventor  ^  but  both  Metius  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  Cornelius  Drebell  of  Alcmaar,  in  Holland, 
applied  to  the  inventor  himfelf  in  1620  ;  as  alfo  did 
Galileo,  and  many  others.  The  firft  telefcopc  made 
by  Janfen  did  not  exceed  15  or  16  inches  in  length  ; 
an  exceed-  but  Sirturus,  who  fays  that  he  had  feen  it,  and  made 
ine/  thought  it  the  beft  that  he  had  ever  exami¬ 

ned. 

Janfen  diretfling  his  telefcopc  to  celeflial  objeds,  dl- 
Ainiffly  viewed  the  fpots  on  the  furface  of  the  moon  j 
and  difeovered  many  new  ftars,  particularly  feven  pretty 
conliderable  ones  in  the  Great  Bear.  His  fon,  Joannes 
Zacharias,  obferved  the  lucid  circle  near  the  limb  of  the 
moon,  from  whence  feveral  bright  rays  feem  to  dart  in 
different  dire^Sfions :  and  he  fays,  that  the  full  moon, 
viewed  through  this  inftrument,  did  not  appear  flat,  but 
was  evidently  globular,  Jupiter  appeared  round,  and 
rather  fpherical^  and  fometimes  he  perceived  two,  fome- 
times  three,  and  at  other  times  even  four  fmall  ftars,  a 
little  above  or  below  him*,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  ob- 
ferve,  they  performed  revolutions  round  him. 

There  are  fome  who  fay  that  Galileo  was  the  Inven¬ 
tor  of  telefcopes ;  but  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  he 
firft  heard  of  the  inftrument  from  a  Germany  but,  that 
being  informed  of  nothing  more  than  the  efFefts  of  it, 
cmg  one.  common  report,  and  a  few  days  after  by  a  French 

nobleman,  J.  Badovere,  at  Paris,  he  himfelf  difeovered 
the  conftruiftion,  by  confidering  the  nature  of  refra£lion : 
and  thus  he  had  much  more  real  merit  than  the  inventor 
himfelf. 

About  April  or  May,  in  1609,  it  was  reported  at 
Venice,  where  Galileo  (who  was  profeffor  of  mathema- 
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tics  in  the  univerflly  of  Padua)  then  happened  to  be,  Hinory. 
that  a  Dutchman  had  prefented  to  Count  Maurice  ot  '  ’ 

Naffau,  a  certain  optical  inttrument,  by  means  of  wliicb,  of 

diftant  obje<fts  appeared  as  if  they  were  near  j  but  nohisdifco^ 
farther  account  of  the  difeovery  had  reached  that  place,  veries, 
though  this  was  near  20  years  after  the  firft  dilcovery  of 
the  telefcopc.  Struck,  however,  with  this  account,  Ga¬ 
lileo  returned  to  Padua,  confidering  what  kind  ot  an 
inftrument  this  muft  be.  The  night  following,  thecon- 
ftruflion  occurred  to  him  *,  and  the  day  after,  putting 
the  parts  of  the  inftrument  together,  as  he  had  previouH- 
ly  conceived  it  j  and  notwithftanding  the  impcrtc£tioii 
of  the  glaffes  tliat  he  could  then  procure,  the  effed  an- 
fwered  his  expedations,  as  he  preicptly  acquainted,  his 
friends  at  Venice,  where,  from  feveral  eminences,  he 
fhowed  to  fome  of  the  principal  fenators  of  that  repu¬ 
blic  a  variety  of  diftant  objt  ds,  to  their  very  great  alto-  ^ 
nifhment.  When  he  had  made  farther  improvements  in 
the  inftrument,  he  made  a  preient  of  one  ot  them  to  the 
Doge,  Leonardo  Donati,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  all  the 
fenate  of  Venice  j  giving  along  with  it  a  written  paper, 
in  which  he  explained  the  ftrudure  and  wonderful  ufes 
that  might  be  made  of  the  inftrument  both  by  land  and 
Tea.  In  return  for  fo  noble  an  entertainment,  the  re¬ 
public,  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  year,  more 
than  tripled  his  falary  as  profeffor. 

Galileo  having  amufed  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  the 
view  of  terreftrial  objeds,  at  length  direded  his  tube 
towards  the  heavens  j  and  found,  that  the  furface  of  the 
moon  was  diverfified  with  hills  and  valleys,  like  the 
earth.  He  found  that  the  miky  way  and  nebu/^e  con^ 
fifted  of  a  colledion  of  fixed  ftars,  which  on  account 
either  of  their  vaft  diftance,  or  extreme  fmallnefs,  were 
invifible  to  the  naked  eye;  He  alfo  dirc9Vered  innume¬ 
rable  fixed  ftars  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  ancients j  and  examin¬ 
ing  Jupiter,  he  found  him  attended  by  fom*  ftars,  which, 
at  certain  periods,  performed  revolutions  round  him. 

This  difeovery  he  made  in  January  1610,  new  ftyle; 
and  continuing  his  obfervations  the  whole  of  February 
following,  he  publifhed,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  an 
account  of  all  his  difeoveries,  in  his  Nunctus  Sider^us^ 
printed  at  Venice. 

The  extraordinary  difeoveries  contained  In  the  Nun- 
cius  Sidereus,  which  was  immediately  reprinted  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  were  the  caufe  of  much  debate 
among  the  philofophers  of  that  time  5  many  of  whom 
could  not  give  any  credit  to  Galileo’s  account,  while 
others  endeavoured  to  decry  his  difeoveries  as  nothing 
more  than  mere  illufions. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  161C,  Galieo  being  ftill 
at  Padua,  and  getting  an  imperfeeft  view  of  Saturn’s 
ring,  imagined  that  that  planet  confifted  of  three 
parts  \  and  therefore,  in  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
this  difeovery  to  his  friends,  he  calls  it  planetam  ter- 
geminam, 

Whiift  he  was  ftill  at  Padua,  he  obferved  fome  fpots 
on  the  face  of  the  fun  :  but  he  did  not  choofe,  at  that 
time,  tQ  publifli  his  difeovery  ;  partly  for  fear  of  incur¬ 
ring  more  of  the  hatred  of  many  obftinate  Peripatetics; 
and  partly  in  order  to  make  more  exa<S  obfervations  on 
this  remarkable  phenomenon,  as  well  as  to  form  fome 
conjeflure  concerning  the  probable  caufe  of  it.  He 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  communicating  his  ob¬ 
fervations  to  fome  of  his  friends  at  Padua  and  Venice, 
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among  whom  we  find  the  name  of  Father  Paul.  This 
delay,  however,  was  the  caufe  of  this  difcovery  being 
contefied  with  him  by  the  famous  Scheiner,  who  like- 
wife  made  the  fame  obfervation  in  October  1611,  and 
wc  fuppofe  had  anticipated  Galileo  in  the  publication 
of  it. 

In  November  following  Galileo  was  fatisfied,  that, 
from  the  September  preceding,  Venus  had  been  conti¬ 
nually  increafing  in  bulk,  and  that  flie  changed  her  pha- 
fes  like  the  moon.  About  the  end  of  March  1611,  he 
went  to  Rome,  wdiere  he  gratified  the  cardinals,  and  all 
the  principal  nobility,  with  a  view  of  the  new  wonders 
which  he  had  difeovered  in  the  heavens. 

Twxnty-nine  years  Galileo  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  his  te¬ 
le  fcope,  continually  enriching  afironomy  with  his  obfer- 
vations  :  but  by  too  clofe  an  application  to  that  inllru- 
ment,  and  the  detriment  he  received  from  the  no6turnal 
air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weaker,  till  in  1639 
came  totally  blind  \  a  calamity  which,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  broke  his  fpirlts,  nor  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his 
fludles. 

The  firfi;  telefcope  that  Galileo  conflrudled  magni¬ 
fied  only  three  times  j  but  prefently  after,  he  made 
another  which  magnified  18  times  \  and  afterwards 
v/ith  great  trouble  and  expence,  he  conftrudled  one 
that  magnified  33  times  j  and  with  this  it  was  that  he 
difeovered  the  fatcllites  of  Jupiter  and  the  fpots  of  the 
fun. 

The  honour  of  explaining  the  rationale  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope  is  due  to  the  celebrated  Kepler,  He  made  feve- 
ral  difeoveries  relating  to  the  nature  of  vifion  ;  and  not 
only  explained  the  theory  of  the  telefcope  which  he 
found  in  ufe,  but  alfo  pointed  out  methods  of  conftru(51- 
ing  others  of  fuperior  powers  and  more  commodious  ap¬ 
plication. 

It  was  Kepler  who  firft  gave  a  clear  explication  of  the 
effefts  of  lenfes,  in  converging  and  diverging  the  rays 
of  a  pencil  of  light.  He  ftiowed,  that  a  plano-convex 
lens  makes  rays  that  were  parallel  to  its  axis,  to  itieet  at 
the  diftance  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  of  convexity  ; 
but  that  if  both  fides  of  the  lens  be  equally  convex,  the 
rays  will  have  their  focus  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius 
of  the  circle,  correfponcling  to  that  degree  of  convexity^ 
He  did  not,  however,  inveftigate  any  rule  for  the  foci  of 
lenfes  unequally  convex.  He  only  fays,  in  general,  that 
they  will  fall  fomewhere  in  the  middle,  between  the 
foci  belonging  to  the  two  different  degrees  of  convexity. 
We  owe  this  inveftigatlon  to  Gavalieri,  who  laid  dow  n 
the  following  rule  :  As  the  furn  of  both  the  diameters 
is  to  one  of  them,  fo  is  the  other  to  the  diftance  of  the 
focus. 

The  principal  cffecls  of  telefcopes  depend  upon  thefe 
fimple  principles,  viz.  That  objeds  appear  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  angles  which  they  fubtend  at  the  eye  \ 
and  the  effect  is  the  fame  "whether  the  pencils  of  rays, 
by  which  objects  are  vifible  to  us,  come  dire£lly  from 
the  ob]e£ls  themfelves,  or  from  any  place  nearer  to  the 
eye,  where  they  may  have  been  converged  fo  as  to  form 
an  image  of  the  objedl ;  becaufe  they  iffiie  again  from 
thofe  points  where  there  is  no  real  fubftance,  in  certain 
direftions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  from  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  obje61s  themfelves. 

In  fa£l,  therefore,  all  that  is  effcdlcd  by  a  telefcope 
is,  firft,  to  make  fuch  an  image  of  a  diftant  obje61,  by 
means  of  a  lens  or  mirror  j  and  then  to  give  the  eye 
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fome  afliftance  for  viewing  that  image  as  near  as  pof-  Hiftory. 
fible  :  fo  that  the  angle  which  it  ftiall  fubtend  at  the 
eye,  may  be  very  large,  compared  with  the  angle  which 
the  objcdl  itfelf  would  fubtend  in  the  fame  fituation. 

Thi^  is  done  by  means  of  an  cye-glafs,  which  fo  re- 
frafts  the  pencils  of  rays,  that  they  may  afterwards  be 
brought  to  their  feveral  foci  by  the  humours  of  the  eye. 

But  if  the  eye  was  fo  formed  as  to  be  able  to  fee  the- 
image  W'ith  fufticient  diftindlnefs  at  the  fame  diftance 
without  any  cye-glafs,  it  would  appear  to  him  as  much 
magnified  as  it  does  to  another  perfon  ^vlio  makes  ufe  of 
a  glafs  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  would  not  in  all  cafes 
have  fo  large  a  field  in  view. 

If,  inftead  of  an  eye*glafs,  an  obje61  be  looked  at 
through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  or  piece  of  paper, 
held  clofe  to  the  eye,  it  may  be  viewed  very  near  to  the 
eye,  and,  at  the  fame  diftance,  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  the  objedl  will  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  For  if  the 
hole  be  fo  fmall  as  to  admit  but  a  fingle  ray  from  every 
point  of  the  obje6l,  thefe  rays  will  fall  upon  the  retina 
in  as  many  other  points,  and  make  a  diftindl  image. 

They  are  only  pencils  of  rays,  which  have  a  fenfible 
bafe,  as  the  breadth  of  the  pupil,  that  are  capable,  by 
their  fpreadlng  on  the  retina,  of  producing  an  indif- 
tin(El  image.  As  very  few  rays,  however,  can  be 
admitted  through  a  fmall  hole,  there  will  feldom  be 
light  fufficient  to  view  any  obje£l  to  advantage  in  this 
manner. 

If  no  image  be  formed  by  the  foci  of  the  pencils 
without  the  eye,  yet  if,  by  the  help  of  a  concave  eye- 
glafs,  the  pencils  of  rays  ftiall  enter  the  pupil,  juft  as 
they  would  have  done  from  any  place  without  the  eye, 
the  vifual  angle  will  be  the  fame  as  if  an  image  had 
adlually  been  formed  in  that  place.  Objects  will  not 
appear  inverted  through  this  telefcope,  becaufe  the  pen¬ 
cils  which  form  the  images  of  them,  only  crofs  one  an¬ 
other  once,  viz.  at  the  objedl  glafs,  as  in  natural  vifion 
they  do  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Such  is  the  telefcope  that  was  firft  difeovered  and  Galilean 
ufed  by  philofophers.  The  great  inconvenience  attend- telefcope 
ing  it  is,  that  the  field  of  view  is  exceedingly  fmall. 

For  fince  the  pencils  of  rays  enter  the  eye  very  much 
diverging  from  one  another,  but  few*  of  them  can  be  than  others* 
intercepted  by  the  pupil.  This  inconvenience  increafes 
wdth  the  magnifying  powder  of  the  telefcope  *,  fo  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  furprife  how,  wdth  fuch  an  inftrument, 

Galileo  and  others  could  have  made  fuch  dilcoveries. 

No  other  telefcope,  how^ever,  than  this,  was  fo  much  as 
thought  of  for  many  years  after  the  difcovery.  Defcar- 
tes,  who  WTote  30  years  after,  mentions  no  others  as  ac¬ 
tually  conftru61ed. 

It  is  to  the  celebrated  Kepler  that  we  are  indebted  Telefcopcj 
for  the.  conftruftion  of  what  w^e  now  call  the  aJlronomi-^V'^^^^^ 
cal  telefcope.  The  rationale  of  this  inftrument  is 
plained,  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  clearly  pointed  out, 
by  this  philofopher,  in  his  Catoptrics  \  but,  what  is  very 
furprifing,  be  never  aftually  reduced  his  theory  into 
pradlice.  Montucla  conje(Elures,  that  the  reafon  why  he 
did  not  make  trial  of  this  new  conftru61ion  was,  his  not 
being  aware  of  the  great  increafe  of  the  field  of  view  ;  fo 
that  being  engaged  in  other  purfuits,  he  might  not 
think  it  of  much  confequence  to  take  any  pains  about 
the  conftrudllon  of  an  inftrument,  which  could  do  little 
more  than  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  which  he 
already  poffcffed.  He  muft  alfo  have  forefeen,  that  the 
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Hiftory.  length  of  this  telefcope  mufl;  have  been  greater  in  pro- 
'  portion  to  its  magnifying  po^ver,  fo  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  be  upon  the  whole  not  quite  fo  good  a 
conltruftion  as  the  former. 

His  method  Tlie  firll  perfon  who  actually  made  an  inftrument  of 
eonilruaion  was  Father  Scheiner,  who  has 
ivheillS-.  ^  ^  dcfcription  of  it  in  his  Rofa  Urjina^  publiflied  in 

1630.  If,  fays  he,  you  inferf  two  hmilar  lenfes  in  a 
tube,  and  place  your  eye  at  a  convenient  diflance,  you 
will  fee  all  terreftrial  objects,  inverted,  indeed,  but 
magnified,  and  very  diftincSl,  'with  a  confiderable  extent 
of  view.  He  afterwards  fubjoins  an  account  of  a  tele- 
fcopc  of  a  different  conftrudion,  with  two  convex  cye- 
glaffes,  ^vhich  again  reverfes  the  images,  and  makes 
them  appear  in  their  natural  poiition.  This  difpofition 
of  the  lenfes  had  alfo  been  pointed  out  by  Kepler,  but 
had  not  been  reduced  to  practice.  This  conftrui^ion, 
however,  anfwercd  the  end  very  imperfectly ;  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Rheita  prefently  after  difeovered  a  better  conffruc- 
tion,  ufing  three  cye-glafies  inftead  of  two. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Galilean  and  the 
aflronomical  telefcope  is,  that  the  pencils  by  which  the 
extremities  of  any  objeCt  are  feen  in  this  cafe,  enter  the 
eye  diverging ;  whereas,  in  the  other  they  enter  it  con¬ 
verging  j  but  if  the  fphere  of  concavity  in  the  eye-glafs 
of  the  Galilean  telefcope  be  equal  to  the  fphere  of  con¬ 
vexity  in  the  eye  glafs  of  another  telefcope,  their  mag¬ 
nifying  power  will  be  the  fame.  The  concave  eye-glafs, 
however,  being  placed  betw^een  the  objeCt-glafs  and  its 
focus,  the  Galilean  telefcope  will  be  fiiorter  than  the 
other,  by  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs.  Con- 
fequently,  if  the  length  of  the  telefcopes  be  the  fame, 
the  Galilean  will  have  the  greater  magnifying  power. 
Huygens  Huygens  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  fyftematic 
improves  knowledge  of  optics,  and  is  the  author  of  the  chief  im- 
fco^  efof  P^^vements  which  have  been  made  on  all  the  dioptrical 
S?he7ner  'i^^^^ruments  till  the  difeovery  of  the  achromatic  telefcope. 
and  Rheita.  He  Tvas  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  aberration 
arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  glaffes,  and  has 
fliown  feveral  ingenious  methods  of  diminilhing  them 
by  proper  conflru<5lions  of  the  eye-pieces.  He  firft 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  two  eye-glaffes  in  the 
agronomical  telefcope  and  double  microfeope,  and  gave 
rules  for  this  conflrudion,  which  both  enlarges  the  field 
and  (liortens  the  inffrument.  Mr  Dollond  adapted  his 
confirudion  to  the  terreffrial  telefcope  of  De  Rheita  j 
and  his  five  eye-glaffes  are  nothing  but  the  Huy  genian 
eye-piece  doubled.  This  conftrudlion  has  been  too  hallily 
given  up  by  the  artifls  of  the  prefent  day  for  another, 
alfo  of  Mr  Dollond’s,  of  four  glaffes. 

Binocular  Fhe  fame  Father  Rheita,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
telefcope.  for  the  confirudlion  of  a  telefcope  for  land  objeds,  in¬ 
vented  a  binocular  telefcope,  which  Father  Cherubin, 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  endeavoured  to  bring  into  life. 
It  confifts  of  tivo  telefcopes  faftenod  together,  pointed 
to  the  fame  objed.  When  this  inffrument  is  well  fixed, 
the  objeft  appears  larger,  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  when 
it  is  feen  through  both  the  telefcopes,  than  through  one 
of  them  only,  though  they  have  the  very  fame  magnify¬ 
ing  pow'er.  '  But  this  is  only  an  illufion,  occafioned  by 
the  ffronger  impreffion  made  upon  the  eye,  by  two  equal 
images,  equally  illuminated.  This  advantage,  however, 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufe  of  it. 

The  firff  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  grinding 
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telefcopic  glaffes  were  two  Italians,  Euffachio  Hivini  Hiftory. 
at  Rome,  and  Campanl  at  Bologna,  whofe  fame  was 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  Divini,  or  that  of  any  other  ^  ^ 

perfon  of  his  time  j  though  Divini  himfelf  pretended,  0/ cam^a^ni 
that,  in  all  the  trials  that  ivere  made  with  their  glaffes,  and  Divini. 
his,  of  a  greater  focal  length,  performed  better  than 
thofe  of  Campani,  and  that  his  rival  w’as  not  willing  to 
try  them  with  equal  eye-glaffes.  It  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed,  however,  that  Campani  really  excelled  Divini, 
both  in  the  goodnefs  and  the  focal  length  of  his  objedf- 
glaffes.  It  was  with  telefcopes  made  by  Campani  that 
Caffini  difeovered  the  neareft  fatellitcs  of  Saturn.  They 
were  made  by  the  exprefs  order  of  Louis  XIV.  and  were 
of  86,  100,  and  136  Paris  feet  in  focal  length. 

Campani  fold  his  lenfes  for  a  great  price,  and  took 
every  poffible  method  to  keep  his  art  of  making  them 
fecret.  His  laboratory  was  inacceffible,  till  after  his 
death  j  when  it  was  purchafed  by  Pope  Eenedidl  XIV. 

'who  prefen  ted  it  to  the  academy  called  the  Injlitute^ 
eftablifhed  in  that  city  j  and  by  the  account  which  M. 

Fougeroux  has  given  of  w  hat  he  could  difeover  from  it, 
we  learn,  that  (except  a  machine,  which  M.  Campani 
eonffru6fed,  to  work  the  bafons  on  which  he  ground  his 
glaffes)  the  goodnefs  of  his  lenfes  depended  upon  the 
clearnefs  of  his  glafs,  his  Venetian  tripoli,  the  paper 
with  which  he  polifhed  them,  and  his  great  Ikill  and 
addrefs  as  a  workman.  It  w^as  alfo  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  that  he  ow^ed  much  of  his  reputation  to  the  fecrecy. 
and  air  of  myffery  w’hieh  heaffededj  and  that  he  made 
a  great  number  of  objecff-glaffes  which  he  rejeded,  ffiow- 
ing  only  thofe  that  were  very  good.  He  made  few 
lenfes  of  a  very  great  focal  diffance  \  and  having  the 
misfortune  to  break  one  of  141  feet  in  two  pieces,  he 
took  incredible  pains  to  join  the  two  parts  together, 
which  he  did  at  length  foeffeaually,  that  it  was  ufed  as 
if  it  had  been  entire  5  but  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  taken  fo  much  pains  about  it,  if,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  he  could  very  eafily  have  made  another  as  good. 

Sir  Paul  Neille,  Dr  Hooke  fays,  made  telefcopes  of 
36  feet,  pretty  good,  and  one  of  50,  but  not  of  pro¬ 
portional  goodnefs.  Afterwards  Mr  Reive,  and  then 
Mr  Cox,  who  were  the  moft  celebrated  in  England  as 
grinders  of  optic  glaffes,  made  fome  good  inftruments  of 
50  and  60  feet  focal  length,  and  Mr  Cox  made  one  of 
100.  g 

Thefe,  and  all  other  telefcopes,  were  far  exceeded  byExtraonlv 
an  objea-glafs  of  600  feet  focus  made  by  M.  Auzout'  .  nary  objedff 
but  he  was  never  able  to  manage  it.  Hartfocker  is  even 
faid  to^  have  made  fome  of  a  ff  ill  greater  focal  length  \ 
but  this  ingenious  mechanic,  finding  it  impoffible  to 
make  ufe  of  objedi-glaffes  the  focal  diffance  of  wdiich 
was  much  Icfs  than  this,  when  they  w'ere  enclofed  in  a 
tube,  contrived  a  method  of  ufing  them  without  a  tube, 
by  fixing  them  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  a  high  wall,  or  the 
roof  of  a  houfe. 

Mr  Huygens,  who  rvas  alfo  an  excellent  mechanic,  Telefcopes 
made  confiderable  improvements  on  this  contrivance  of  “fed  with- 
Hartfocker’s.  He  placed  the  objedt-giafs  at  the  top  of  tubes, 
a  long  pole,  having  previoufly  enclofed  it  in  a  ffiort  tube 
which  was  made  to  turn  in  all  direftions  by  means  of  a 
ball  and  focket.  The  axis  of  this  tube  he  could  coin- 
mand  with  a  fine  filken  firing,  fo  as  to  bring  it  into  a 
line  with  the  axis  of  another  ftiort  tube  which  he  held 
in^  his  hand,  and  which  contained  the  eye-glafs.  In 
this  method  he  could  make  ufe  of  obje<ff -glaffes  of  the 
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Hiltory.  grcaieft  ms.giiitying  power,  at  whatever  altitude  his  ob- 
y  je6l  was,  and  even  in  the  zenith,  provided  his  pole  was 
as  long  as  his  telefcope  >  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  view  of 
objefts  of  different  altitudes,  he  had  a  contrivance,  by 
which  he  could  raife  or  deprefs  at  picafure,  a  ftage  that 
fupported  his  obje6l-glafs. 

M.  de  la  Hire  made  fomc  improvements  in  this  method 
of  managing  the  objeft-glafs,  by  fixing  it  in  the  centre  of 
a  board,  and  not  in  a  tube  *,  but  as  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  method  will  ever  be  made  ufe  of,  finee  the  difeovery 
of  both  reflecting  and  achromatic  telefcopes,  which  are 
now  brought  to  great  perfeflion,  and  have  even  micro¬ 
meters  adapted  to  them,  we  fliall  not  deferibe  the  ap¬ 
paratus  minutely,  but  fliall  only  give  a  drawing  of  M. 
Huygen’s  pole,  with  a  fhort  explanation.  In  fig.  i.  a 
reprefents  a  pulley,  by  the  help  of  which  a  ftage  <7,  c/, 
f  (that  fupports  the  objedt-glafs  k,  and  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  it),  may  be  railed  higher  or  lower  at  plea- 
fare,  the  whole  being  counterpoifed  by  the  weight  ky 
.faftened  to  a  firing  g,  //,  is  a  weight,  by-  mcans^  of 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  apparatus  belonging 
to  the  objefl-glafs  is  kept  in  the  ball  and  focket,  fo  that 
it  may  be  eaiily  managed  by  the  firing  /  r/,  and  its  axis 
brought  into  a  line  with  the  cye-glafs  at  0*  When  it 
was  very  dark,  M.  Huygens  was  obliged  to  make  his 
obje£l-glafs  vilible  by  a  lantern,  ?/,  lo  eonftru6led  as  to 
S4  throw  up  to  it  the  rays  of  light  in  a  parallel  diredion. 
Of  the  a-  Before  leaving  this  fubje6l,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  M.  Auzout,  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the  Royal 
ulefcep^.  Society,  obferved,  that  the  apertures  which  the  obje6l- 
glaffes  of  refra6ling  telefcopes  can  bear  with  diftin<R- 
nefs,  arc  in  the  fubcluprieate  ratio  of  their  lengths^  and 
upon  this  fiippofttion  he  drew  up  a  table  of  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  objecft-glaffes  of  a  great  variety  of  focal  lengths, 
from  4  inclies  to  400  feet.  Upon  this  oeeafion,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr  Hooke  obferved,  that  the  fame  glafs  will  bear 
a  greater  or  lefs  aperture,  according  to  the  lefs  or  greater 
light  of  the  obje(R. 

But  all  thefe  improvements  were  dimini fhed  In  value 
by  the  difeovery  of  the  rpf.eBing  telefcope.  For  a  refrac¬ 
ting  telefcope,  even  of  lOOO  feet  focus,  fuppofing  it 
poffible  to  be  made  ufe  of,  could  not  be  made  to  mag¬ 
nify  with  diftin6lnefs  more  than  lOOO  times*,  whereas  a 
refte£ling  telefcope,  not  exceeding  9  or  10  feet  will 
g  magnify  1  200  times, 

iUftory  of  “  It  f^uft  be  acknowledged,  fays  Dr  Smith,  that  Mr 
the  refie(ft-  James  Gregory  of  Aberdeen  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the 
ing  tele- 
frop«. 


refle'Ring  telefcope  ;  but  his  conftru£lioh  Is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s,  and  not  nearly  fo  ad« 
vantageous.” 

According  to  Dr  Pringle,  Merfennus  was  the  man 
■who  entertained  the  ft' ft  thought  of  a  refle£lor.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  propofed  a  telefcope  with  fpccula  to  the  celebrated 
Defcartes  many  years  before  Gregory’s  invention,  though 
indeed  In  a  manner  fo  very  unfatisfadlory,  that  Defcar¬ 
tes  was  fo  far  from  approving  the  propofal,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  convince  Merfennus  of  Its  fallacy.  Dr 
Smith,  it  appears,  had  never  perufed  the  two  letters  of 
Defcartes  to  Merfennus  which  relate  to  that  fubje^f. 

Gregory,  a  young  man  of  uncommon  genius,  was  led 
to  the  invention,  in  trying  to  correal  two  imperff<Rions 
of  the  common  telefcope  ;  the  firft  w’as  its  too  great 
length,  v/hich  made  it  le^s  manageable  5  the  fecond,  the 
incorre^nefs  of  the  image.  Mathematicians  had  de 
monftrated,  that  a  pencil  of  rays  could  not  be  coUefted 
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'in  a  ftngle  point  by  a  fpherical  kns ;  and  alfo,  that  the  Hlftcw, 
image  tranfmitted  by  fueh  a  lens  would  be  in  fome  de- 
gree  incurvated.  Thefe  inconveniences  he  believed 
would  be  obviated  by  fubftituting  for  the  obje6l-glafs  a 
metallic  fpeculum,  of  a  parabolic  figure,  to  receive  the 
incident  rays,  and  to  retied  them  towards  a  fmall  fpeeu- 
lum  of  the  fame  metal  j  this  again  was  to  return  the 
image  to  an  eye-glafs  placed  behind  the  great  fpeculum, 
which  for  that  purpofc  was  to  be  perforated  in  its 
centre.  This  conftrudion  he  publifhed  in  1663,  in  his 
Optica  Promota,  But  as  Gregory,  by  his  own  account, 
was  endowed  with  no  mechanical  dexterity,  nor  could 
find  any  workman  capable  of  conftruding  hisinftrument, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  purfuit :  and  probably, 
had  not  fome  new  difcoverles  been  made  in  light  and 
colours,  a  reflcding  telefcope  would  never  more  have 
been  thought  of. 

At  an  early  period  of  life,  Newton  had  applied  him- 
fclf  to  the  Improvement  of  the  telefcope  *,  but  imagin¬ 
ing  that  Gregory’s  fpecula  were  neither  very  nectffary, 
nor  likely  to  be  executed,  he  began  with  profccuting 
the  views  of  Defcartes,  who  aimed  at  .making  a  more 
perfed  image  of  an  objed,  by  grinding  lenfes,  not  to 
the  figure  of  a  fphere,  but  to  that  of  one  of  the  conic 
fedlons.  Whilrt  he  was  thus  employed,  three  years 
after  Gregory’s  publication,  he  happened  to  examine  the 
colours,  formed  by  a  prifm,  and  having  by  means  of  that 
fimple  inftrument  difeovered  the  different  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light,  he  then  perceived  that  the  errors 
of  telefcopes  ariftng  from  that  eaufe  alone,  were 
fome  hundred  times  greater  than  thofe  which  were 
oecafioned  by  the  fphcrical  figure  of  lenfes.  'J  his  cir- 
cumftanee  forced,  as  it  were,  Newton  to  fall  into  Gre¬ 
gory’s  track,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  reftedors. 

“  The  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  (fays 
he  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Oldenburg,  fecretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  dated  Feb.  1672)  made  me  take  refledionr, 
into  confideration  ;  and  finding  them  regular,  fo  that 
the  angle  of  refledion  of  all  forts  of  rays  w^as  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence,  I  underftood  that  by  their  me¬ 
diation  optic  inftruments  might  be  brought  to  aiiy  de¬ 
gree  of  perfcdlon  imaginable,  providing  a  refleding 
fubftanee  eould  be  found  which  would  polifti  as  finely  as 
glafs,  and  refled  as  much  light  as  glafs  tranfmits,  and 
the  art  of  communicating  to  it  a  parabolical  figure  ho 
alfo  obtained.  Amidft  thefe  thoughts  I  was  forced 
from  Cambridge  by  the  intervening  plague,  and  it  was 
more  than  two  years  before  I  proceeded  further,” 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1668,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  when  Newton  being  obliged  to 
have  reeourfe  to  refledors,  and  not  relying  on  any  arti¬ 
ficer  for  making  his  fpecula,  fet  about  the  work  himfelf, 
and  early  in  the  year  1672  completed  two  fmall  refted- 
ing  telefcopes.  In  thefe  he  ground  the  great  fpeculunt 
into  the  concave  portion  of  a  fphere  ;  not  but  that  he 
approved  of  the  parabolic  form  propofed  by  Gregory, 
though  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  accompliih  it.  In  the 
letter  that  accompanied  one  of  thefe  inftruments  which 
he  prefented  to  the  Society,  he  writes,  that  though 
he  then  defpaired  of  performing  that  work  (to  wit, 
the  parabolic  figure  of  the  great  fpeculum)  by  geome¬ 
trical  rules,*  yet  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  thing 
might  in  fome  meafure  be  accomplifhed  by  mechanical 
devices,” 

Not  lefs  did  the  difRculty  appear  to  find  a  metallic 

fubftanc® 


OPT 

Kiflory-  fubHancc  that  would  be  of  a  proper  hardnefs,  have  the 
fcweft  pores,  and  receive  the  fmoothcfl;  polifh  y  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  he  deemed  almoft  unflirmountable,  when 
he  confidered,  that  every  irregularity  in  a  reflc61ing  fiir- 
face  would  make  the  rays  of  light  flray  five  or  fix  times 
more  out'of  their  due  courfe,  than  fimilar  irregularities 
in  a  rcfradling  one.  In  another  letter,  written  foon  af¬ 
ter,  he  informs  the  fecretary,  “  that  he  was  very  fenfi- 
ble  that  metal  refledls  Icfs  light  than  glafs  tranfmlts;  but 
as  he  had  found  fomc  metallic  fubflances  more  flrongly 
refle£tive  than  others,  to  poliffi  better,  and  to  be  freer 
from  tarniffiing  than  others,  fo  he  hoped  that  there  might 
in  time  be  found  out  fome  fub fiances  much  freer  from 
thefe  inconveniericies  than  any  yet  known.”  New¬ 
ton  therefore  laboured  till  he  found  a  compofition  that 
anfwcrcd  in  fome  degree,  and  left  it  to  ll^ofc  who 
ffiould  come  after  him  to  find  a  better.  Huygens,  one 
of  the  grcatefl  geniufes  of  the  age,  and  a  diftinguilhed 
improver  of  the  refrafling  telefcope,  no  fooner  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr  Oldenburg  of  the  difeovery,  than  he 
wrote  in  anfwer,  “  that  it  was  an  admirable  telefcope; 
and  that  Mr  Newton  had  well  confidered  the  advantage 
which  a  concave  fpeculum  had  over  convex  glalTes  in 
colledling  the  parallel  rays,  which,  according  to  his  own 
calculation,  was  very  great ;  Hence  that  Mr  Newton 
could  give  a  far  greater  aperture  to  that  fpeculum 
than  to  an  objecl  glafs  of  the  fame  focal  length,  and 
confequcntly  produce  a  much  greater  magnifying  power 
than  by  an  ordinary  telefcope :  Befides,  that  by  the  re- 
fle6ior  he  avoided  an  inconvenience  infeparable  from 
objedl  glafies,  which  was  the  obliquity  of  both  their  fur- 
faces,  which  vitiated  the  refradion  of  the  rays  that  pafs 
towards  the  fide  of  the  glafs  :  Again,  That  by  the  mere 
refleflion  of  the  metalline  fpeculum  there  were  not  fo 
many  rays  loft  as  in  glafies,  which  refieflcd  a  confider- 
able  quantity  by  each  of  their  furfaces,  and  befides  in¬ 
tercepted  many  of  them  by  the  obfeurity  of  their  fub- 
ftance :  That  the  main  bufinefs  would  be  to  find  a  fub- 
ftance  for  this  fpeculum  that  would  bear  as  good  a  po- 
lifli  as  glafs.  Laftly,  He  believed  that  Mr  Newton  had 
not  omitted  to  confider  the  advantage  which  a  para¬ 
bolic  fpeculum  would  have  over  a  fphcrical  one  in  this 
conftrudion ;  but  had  dcfpalred,  as  he  himfelf  had  done, 
of  working  other  furfaces  than  fpherical  ones  with  ex- 
aflnefs.”  Huygens  was  not  fatisfied  with  thus  cxnref- 
fing  to  the  fociety  his  high  approbation  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  but  drew  up  a  favourable  account  of  the  new  tc- 
lefcopc,  which  he  publifried  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavatis 
for  1672,  by  which  channel  it  was  foon  known  over 
Europe. 

Excepting  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  which  the  focicty 
made,  by  employing  an  artificer  to  imitate  the  Newto¬ 
nian  conftruilion,  but  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  a  dif- 
guifed  Grcgcjrlan  telefcope,  fet  up  by  CalTegrain  abroad 
as  a  rival  to  Newton’s,  no  refteftor  was  heard  of  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after.  But  when  that  period  was 
elapfed,  a  reflc<5ling  telefcope  of  the  Newtonian  form 
was  at  laft  produced  by  Mr  Hadley,  the  inventor  of  the 
reflc61ing  quadrant.  The  two  telefcopcs  which  Newton 
had  made  were  but  fix  inches  long ;  they  were  held  in 
the  hand  for  viewing  objects,  and  in  power  were  com¬ 
pared  to  a  fix  feet  refrador  ;  whereas  Hadley’s  was 
about  five  feet  long,  was  provided  wdtl}  a  well* contrived 
apparatus  for  managing  it,  and  equalled  in  performance 
the  famous  aerial  telefcope  of  Huygens  of  123  feet  in 
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length.  Excepting  the  manner  of  making  the  fpecula, 
we  have,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions  of  1723,  a 
complete  defcriptlon,  with  a  figure  of  this  telefcope,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  the  machine  for  moving  it;  but,  by 
a  ftrange  omiffion,  Newton’s  name  is  not  once  mention¬ 
ed  in  that  paper,  fo  that  any  perfon  not  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  invention,  and  reading  that  ac¬ 
count  only,  might  be  apt  to  conclude  that  Hadley  had 
been  the  foie  inventor.  ' 

The  fame  celebrated  artift,  after  finiffiing  two  tele- 
fcopes  of  the  Newtonian  conftru61ion,  accomplilhed  a 
third  of  the  Gregorian  form  ;  but,  it  would  leeni,  lefs 
fuccefsfully.  Mr  Hadley  fpared  no  pains  to  inftrudl  Mr 
Molyneux  and  the  Reverend  Dr  Bradley  ;  and  when 
thofc  gentlemen  had  made  a  fufficient  proficiency  in  the 
art,  being  defirous  that  thefe  tclefcopes  (hould  become 
more  public,  they  liberally  communicated  to  fome  of 
the  principal  inftrument-makers  of  London  the  know¬ 
ledge  they  had  acquired  from  him. 

Mr  James  Short,  as  early  as  the  year  1734,  had 
fignalized  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  by  the  excellence  of 
his  telefeopes.  Mr  Maclaurln  wrote  that  year  to  Dr 
Jurin,  “  that  Mr  Short,  wdio  had  begun  with  making 
glafs  fpecula,  was  then  applying  himfelf  to  improve  the 
metallic  ;  and  that  by  taking  care  of  the  figure,  he 
was  enabled  to  give  them  larger  apertures  that  others 
had  done ;  and  that  upon  the  whole  they  furpaflfed  in 
perfe6lion  all  that  he  had  feen  of  other  workmen.” 
He  added,  “  that  Mr  Short’s  telefeopes  w^ere  all  of  the 
Gregorian  conftruftion  ;  and  that  lie  had  much  im¬ 
proved  that  excellent  invention.”  This  charadler  of 
excellence  Mr  Short  maintained  to  the  laft  ;  and  wdth 
the  more  facility,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  optics.  It  w’as  fuppofed  that  he  had  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  his 
great  fpeculum  ;  a  point  of  perfeftion  that  Gregory 
and  Newton  had  dcfpaired  of  attaining ;  and  that  Had¬ 
ley  liad  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  attempted.  Mr  Short 
indeed  affirmed,  that  he  had  acquired  that  faculty,  but 
never  would  tell  by  what  peculiar  means  he  effected  it; 
fo  that  the  fecret  of  wwking  that  configuration,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  died  with  that  ingenious  artift.  Mr  Mudge, 
however,  has  lately  realized  the  cxpc6lation  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who,  above  100  years  ago,  preiaged  that  the 
public  w'ould  one  day  poflefs  a  parabolic  fpeculum,  not 
accompliihed  by  mathematical  rules,  but  by  mechanical 


Hiftory. 


devices. 

This  Vas  a  dejideratum^  but  it  was  not  the  only 
want  fupplied  by  this  gentleman  :  he  has  taught  us 
like  wife  a  better  compofition  of  metals  for  the  fpecu¬ 
la,  how  to  grind  them  better,  and  how  to  give  them  a 
finer  polifti ;  and  this  laft  part  (namely,  the  polilli), 
he  remarks,  was  the  moft  difficult  and  effential  of  the 
whole  operation.  “  In  a  w^ord  (fays  Sir  John  Pringle), 

I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this  great  city 
(which  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  renowned  for 
ingenious  and  dexterous  makers  of  every  kind  of  ma¬ 
thematical  inftruiTlents)  fo  partial  to  his  own  abilities 
as  not  to  acknowledge,  that  Mr  Mudge  has  opened  to 
them  all  fome  new  and  important  lights,  and  has 

greatly  Improved  the  art  of  making  refledling  tele- ^ 
r  _  IVlf  lid- 

,  ’  ,  .  .  tit-1  wards’s  im- 

Ihe  late  reverend  and  ingenious  John  Edwards  de- provements 

voted  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  re-of  the  re- 
fleding  telefeopes,  and  brought  them  to  fuch 
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Hiftory.  fe6lIon,  tliat  Dr  Maikclyne,  the  aftronomcr  royal, 
*  found  telefcopes  coiiftrufled  by  him  to  furpafs  in 
brightnefs,  and  other  refpefts,  thofc  of  the  fame  fize 
made  by  the  beft  artifls  in  London,  The  chief  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  telefcopes  arifes  from  the  compofition, 
Tvhich,  from  various  trials  on  metals  and  feminietals, 
he  difcovered  for  the  fpccula,  and  from  the  true  pa¬ 
rabolic  figure,  which,  by  long  pra61ice,  he  had  found 
a  method  of  giving  them,  preferable  to  any  that  was 
known  before  him.  His  dired:ions  for  the  compofition 
of  fpecula,  and  for  calling,  grinding,  and  polifiiing 
them,  Avere  publiflied,  by  order  of  the  eommifiioners 
of  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical  Almanack 
for  the  year  1787.  To  the  fame  almanack  is  alfo  an¬ 
nexed  his  account  of  the  caufc  and  cure  of  the  tremors 
which  particularly  alFeft  refleding  telefcopes  more  than 
refra6ling  ones,  together  with  remarks  on  thefe  tremors 
by  Dr  Malkelyne. 

But  in  conftru6ling  refle6ling  telefcopes  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  magnifying  powers,  Dr  Herfchel  has  difplay- 
ed  ikill  and  ingenuity  furpafling  all  his  predectlTors  in 
this  department  of  mechanics.  He  has  made  them 
from  7,  10,  20,  to  even  40  feet  in  length  5  and  with 
inftruments  of  thefe  dimenfions  he  is  now  employed  in 
making  difeoveries  in  aftronomy.  Of  the  conflru6lion, 
magnifying  powers,  and  the  curious  colleftion  of  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  his  40  feet  telefcope  is  fupported  and 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  aecounts 
will  be  given  under  the  word  Telescope. 

The  greateft  improvement  in  refraBing  telefcopes 
hitherto  made  public  is  that  of  Mr  Dollond,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  preceding  fcc- 
tion,  in  which  his  difeoveries  in  the  fcience  of  Optics 
were  explained.  But,  befides  the  obligation  we  are 
under  to  him  for  corre6ling  the  aben*ation  of  the  rays 
of  light  in  the  foeus  of  obje^l-glalTes,  he  made  another 
confidcrable  improvement  in  telefcopes,  viz.  by  correct¬ 
ing,  in  a  great  meafure,  both  this  kind  of  aberration, 
and  alfo  that  which  arifes  from  the  fpherical  form  of 
Icnfes,  by  an  expedient  of  a  very  dflferent  nature,  viz. 
increafing  the  number  of  eye  glafies. 

Account  of  If  perfon,  fays  he,  would  have  the  vifual  angle 
Mr  Dol-  of  a  telefcope  to  contain  20  degrees,  the  extreme  pen¬ 
cils  of  the  field  mull  be  bent  or  refraCted  in  an  angle 
of  10  degrees  ;  wdiich,  if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye- 
glafs,  will  caufe  an  aberration  from  the  figure,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  cube  of  that  angle  \  but  if  two  glafles 
be  fo  proportioned  and  fituated,  as  that  the  refradion 
may  be  equally  divided  between  them,  they  will  each 
of  them  produce  a  refraClion  equal  to  half  the  required 
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angle  5  and  therefore,  the  aberration  being  proportion¬ 


al  to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle  taken  twice  over, 
will  be  but  a  fourth  part  of  that  which  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  cube  of  the  whole  angle  5  becaufe  twice 
the  cube  of  one  is  but  ^  of  the  cube  of  2  fo  the  aber¬ 
ration  from  the  figure,  where  two  eye-glalfes  are  right¬ 
ly  proportioned,  is  but  a  fourth  of  what  it  muft  un¬ 
avoidably  be,  wdiere  the  whole  is  performed  by  a  fingle 
eye-glafs.  By  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  when  the  rc- 
fradion  is  divided  between  three  glafles,  the  aberra¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  but  the  ninth  part  of  what 
would  be  produced  from  a  fingle  glafs  beeaufe  three 
times  the  cube  of  i  is  but  one-ninth  of  the  cube  of  3. 


borders  of  the  field  of  a  telefcope  may  be  very  much  di-  Hiflory. 
minillied.  . y— 

The  method  of  correCling  the  errors  arlfing  from 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light  is  of  a  dilFerent  con- 
fideratlon  from  the  former.  For,  whereas  the  errors 
from  the  figure  can  only  be  diminlfiied  in  a  certain 
proportion  according  to  the  number  of  glafles,  in  this 
they  may  be  entirely  correfted  by  the  addition  of  only 
one  glafs.  Alfo  in  the  day-telefcope,  where  no  more 
than  tw^o  eye-glaflTes  are  abfolutcly  neeeflary  for  creCl- 
ing  the  objedl,  we  find,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  third, 
rightly  fituated,  the  colours,  which  would  otherwife 
make  the  image  confufed,  are  entirely  removed.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  underftood  with  forae  limitation  ;  for 
though  the  diiferent  colours  into  which  the  extreme 
pencils  muft  necetrarily  be  divided  by  the  edges  of  the 
eye-glafles,  may  in  this  manner  be  brought  to  the  eye  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  be  made  to 
converge  to  a  point  on  the  retina  \  yet,  if  the  glafles  ex¬ 
ceed  a  certain  length,  the  colours  may  be  fpread  too 
Avide  to  be  capable  of  being  admitted  through  the  pu¬ 
pil  or  aperture  of  the  eye  ^  which  is  the  reafon,  that  in 
long  telefcopes,  eonftrucled  in  the  common  manner, 

Avith  three  eye-glalfes,  the  field  is  ahvays  very  much  con- 
tra6led. 

Thefe  confideratlons  firfl:  fet  Mr  Dollond  on  contri¬ 
ving  lioAV  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eye-glalfes  Avithout  alfedling  the  dlftln^lnefs  or 
brightnefs  of  the  image  5  and  though  others  had  been 
about  the  fame  Avork  before,  yet,  obferving  that  fomc 
five-glafs  telefcopes  Avhich  Avere  then  made  Avould  admit 
of  farther  Improvement,  he  endeavoured  to  conftrudl 
one  Avlth  the  fame  number  of  glafles  in  a  better  manner  ^ 
which  fo  far  anfAvered  his  expeftations,  as  to  be  alloAved 
by  the  bell  judges  to  be  a  confidcrable  improvement  on 
the  former. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he 
could  not  make  fome  farther  enlargement  of  the  field, 
by  the  addition  of  another  glafs,  and  by  placing  and 
proportioning  the  glafles  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  correal 
the  aberrations  as  much  as  polTiblc,  Avithout  injuring  the 
diftinftnefs  5  and  at  lafl;  he  obtained  as  large  a  field  as 
is  convenient  or  necelfary,  and  that  even  in  the  longelf 
telefcopes  that  can  be  made. 

Thefe  telefcopes  Avith  fix  glafles  having  been  Avell 
received,  and  fome  of  them  being  carried  into  foreign 
countries,  it  feemed  a  proper  time  to  the  author  to  fettle 


the  date  of  his  invention  ;  on  Avhich  account  he  dreAV 


up 


Whence  it  appears,  that  by  increaling  the  number  of 


a  letter,  Avhich  he  addrelfed  to  Mr  Short,  and  Avhich  Avas 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  March  i.  1753* 

To  Mr  Short  avc  are  indebted  for  the  excellent  con-  ^  ! 

trivance  of  an  equatorial  telefcope,  or,  as  he  likcAvife  telefcope, 
called  it,  a  portable  ohfervatory  ;  for  Avith  it  pretty  ae-  or  portable  | 
curate  obfervations  may  be  made  Avith  very  little  trouble, 
by  thofe  Avho  have  no  building  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  j 

The  inftrument  confifts  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  by 
which  a  telefcope  mounted  upon  it  may  be  directed  to 
any  degree  of  right  afeenfion  or  declination,  fo  that  the 
place  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  known,  they 
may  be  found  Avithout  any  trouble,  even  in  the  day-time. 

As  it  is  made  to  turn  parallel  to  the  equator,  any  objc61: 
is  eafily  kept  in  vieAvq  or  recovered,  Avithout  moving  the 
eye  from  its  fituation.  By  this  inilrument  moft  of  the 


^ye-glaflfcsp  the  indiftindlnefs  Avhich  is  obferved  near  the 


liars  of  the  firll  and  fecond  magnitude  have  been  feen 


even  at  mid- day,  Avhen  the  fun  Avas  Ihining  bright  j  as 

alfo 


ftars  in  the 
day-time. 


Hiilory.  alfo  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Jupiter.  Saturn  a-nd  Mars 
V  'are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  feen,  on  account  of  tile  faintnefs  of 
their  light,  except  when  the  fun  is  but  a  feiv  hours  above 
the  horizon.  This  particular  elTeft  depends  upon  the 
telefcope  excluding  almoft  all  the  light,  except  what 
comes  from  the  objea  itfelf,  and  which  might  other- 
•wife  efface  the  impreflion  made  by  its  weaker  light  upon 
the  eye.  Any  telefcoiie  of  the  fame  magnifying  power 
would  have  the  fame  effed,  could  we  be  lure  of  pointing- 
It  right.  Mr  Ramfden  invented  a  portable  or  equatorial 
telefcope,  whielj  may  perhaps  fupetfede  the  ufe  of  Mr 
pQ  Short’s 

How  to  Ob.  In  order  to  fee  the  fixed  ftars  m  the  day-time,  it  is 
terve  the  neceflary  to  exelude  the  extraneous  light  as  much  as 
poftible.  For  this  reafon  the  greater  the  magnifying 
pmver  of  any  telefcope  is,  the  more  eafily  a  fixed  ftar 
will  be  diftinguiflied  in  the  day-time  5  the  light  of  the 
ftar  remaining  the  fame  in  all  magnifying  powers  of  the 
lame  telefcope,  but  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  feen 
l>ecoming  darker  by  increafing  tlic  magnifying  power  3 
•and  the  vifibility  of  a  ftar  depends  very  much  upon 
the  difference  between  its  own  light  and  that  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  obferved.  A  fixed  ftar  will  be 
very  nearly  equally  vifible  with  telefcopes  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  apertures,  provided  the  magnifying  power  remains 
the  fame. 

M.  i^lpinus  propofes  to  bend  the  tubes  of  long  te¬ 
lefcopes  at  right  angles,  fixing  a  plane  mirror  in  the 

tubesofte.'^l''^^  the  zenith  3  and  he 

kfcopes.  gives  particular  inftruiftions  how  to  make  them  in 
this  form,  efpccially  when  they  are  furniihed  with  mi¬ 
crometers.  W^e  are  alfo  informed  that  a  little  plane 
fpeculum  is  fometimes  placed  betwixt  the  laft  eye-glafs 
and  the  eye  in  the  refieding  telefcopes,  at  an  aimle 
of  45°,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  ^ 
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jHiftory  of  The  invention  of  Microscopes  was  not  much  later 
telefcopes  3  and,  according  to  Borellus, 
we  are  indebted  for  them  to  the  fame  author,  at  leaft  to 
Zaeharias  Janfen,  in  conjundion  with  his  fon. 

The  Janfens,  however,  have  not  always  enjoyed, 
undifturbed,  that  fhare  of  reputation  to  which  they 
feem  to  be  entitled,  with  refped  either  to  the  telefcope 
or  the  microfcopc.  The  difeovery  of  the  latter,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  generally  been  conlldered  as  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  that  of  the  former.  All  that  many  writers 
fiiy  we  can  depend  upon  is,  that  microfeopes  were  firft 
ufed  in  Germany  about  the  year  1621.  Others  fay 
pofitively,  that  this  inftrument  was  the  contrivance  of 
Cornelius  Drebell,  a  man  of  ingenuity,  who  alfo  invent¬ 
ed  the  thermometer. 

According  to  Borellus,  Zaeharias  Janfen  and  his  fon 
prefented  the  firft  microfeopes  they  had  conftruded  to 
IVincc  Maurice,  and  Albert  archduke  of  Auftria.  Wil- 
ham  Borell,  whogivesthisaccountina  letter  to  hisbrother 
Peter,  fays,  that  when  he  w’as  ambaflador  in  England,  in 
1619,  Cornelius  Drebell,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
,  93  quainted,  fliowed  him  a  microfeope,  which  he  faid  was  the 

bv'’"  u  ‘  ‘I*?  archduke  had  given  him,  and  had  been  made 

Ifnfen.^  Janfen  liimfclf.  This  inftrument  was  not  fo  fliort  as 
they  are  generally  made  at  prefent,  but  was  fix  feet  lono* 
confifting  of  a  tube  of  gilt  copper,  an  inch  in  diameter! 
lupported  by  three  brafs  pillars  in  the  fiiape  of  dolphins,  on 
a  bale  of  ebony,  on  which  the  fmall  objeds  were  placed. 
WOL.  XV.  Part  I. 


This  microfeope  w-as  evidently  a  compound  one,  or  Hifiory. 
rather  fomething  betwdxt  a  telefcope  and  a  microfeope;  v— - 

jo  that  it  is  poftible  that  fingle  microfeopes  might  have 
been  known,  and  in  ufe,  fome  time  before  :  but  pcrliajjs 
nobody  thought  of  giving  that  name  to  fingle  ienfes ; 
though,  from  the  firft  ule  of  Ienfes,  they  could  not 
but  have  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  niagnlfvino- 
fmall  objeds.  In  this  fenfe  we  have  feen,  that  even 
tlie  ancients  were  in  pofle/Iion  of  microfeopes  3  and  it 
appears  from  Jainblicus  and  Plutarch,  quoted  bj'  Dr 
Rogers,  that  they  gave  fuch  inftriuuents  as  they  ufed 
for  this  purpof;  the  name  of  cl/optra.  At  what  time, 

Ienfes  w^ere  made  fo  fmall  as  we  now  generally  ufe  them 
for  magnifying  in  fingle  microfeopes,  w'e  have  not  found. 

But  as  this  muft  neceftarily  have  been  done  gradually,, 
the  only  proper  objed  of  inquiry  is  the  invention  of  the 
double  microfeope  3  and  this  is  clearly  given,  by  the 
evidence  of  Borellus  above  mentioned,  to  Z.  Janfen  or 
his  fon.  ^ 

I  he  invention  of  compound  microfeopes  is  claimed 
by  the  fame  Fontana  wdio  arrogated  to  liimfclf  the  dif¬ 
eovery  of  telefcopes  3  and  though  he  did  not  publifli 
any  account  of  this  invention  till  the  year  1646  (not- 
withftanding  he  pretended  to  have  made  the  difeovery 
in  1618),  Montucla,  from  not  attending  perhaps  to  the 
teftimony  of  Borellus,  is  willing  to  allow  his  claim,  as 
he  thought  there  w'as  no  other  perfon  w  ho  feemed  to 
have  any  better  title  to  it. 

Euftacliio  Divini  made  microfeopes  with  two  com- 13  • 

mon  objed-glalTes,  and  two  plano-convex  eye-glafles  ^ 
joined  together  on  their  convex  fides  fo  as  to  meet  in 
a  point.  The  tube  in  which  they  were  inclofed  was 
very  large,  and  the  eye-glaffes  almoft  as  broad  as  the 
palm  of  a  man’s  hand.  Mr  Oldenburg,  fecretary  to  the 
Royal  Society,  received  an  account  of  this  inftrument 
from  Rome,  and  read  it  at  one  of  their  meeting-s 
Auguft  6.  1668.  *  ’ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hartfecker  iiiTproved  By  H»rt- 
lingie  microfeopes,  by  ufing  fmall  globules  of  glafs  lo<-'k«r. 
made  by  melting  them  in  the  flame  of  a  eandle,  in- 
ftead  of  the  Ienfes  which  had  before  been  made  ufe  of 
for  that  purpofe.  By  this  means  he  firft  difeovered  the 
antmalcula  in  femine  mafculino,  which  gave  xife  to  -a 
new  fyftem  of  generation.  A  microfcopc  of  this  ’kind 
conMing  of  a  globule  of  of  an  inch  in  diameter’ 

M.  Huygens  demonftrated  to  magnify  loo  times ;  and 
fince  It  IS  eafy  to  make  them  of  left  than  half  a  line  in 
diameter,  they  may  be  made  to  magnify  joo  times 

But  no  man  diftinguiflied  himfelf  fo  much  by  micro- By  Leeu. 
icopical  dilcoveries  as  the  famous  M.  Leeuwenhoek  wenhoek. 
though  he  ufed  only  fingle  Ienfes  with  ftiort  foci,  pre¬ 
ferring  diftineftnefs  of  vifion  to  a  large  magnifying  pow’er. 

M.  LeeuWenhodv’s  microfeopes  were  all  fingle  ones* 
each  of  them  confifting  of  a  fmall  double  convex  glafs’ 
fet  in  a  focket  between  two  filver  plates  rivetted  toge¬ 
ther,  and  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole  3  and  the  obica 
was  fixed  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  could  be 
placed  at  any  diftance  from  the  lens.  If  the  objeas 
“were  folid,  he  faftened  tlicm  with  glue  3  and  if  they 
'Were  fluid,  or  required  to  be  fpread  upon  o^lafs  he 
.placed  them  on  a  fmall  piece  of  Mufeovy  talc^  or  ’thin 
•glafs  ;  which  he  afterwards  glued  to  his  needle.  He 
had,  however,  a  different  apparatus  for  ^ie^vino-  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  he  could  attach  to  the 
fame  microfeopes. 

Cc  M. 
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M.  Leemvenbock  bequeathed  the  greatcft  part  of  his 
microfcopes  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  %vere  placed' 
in  a  fmall  Indian  cabinet  in  the  drawers  of  which 
were  13  little  boxes,  each  of  wdilch  contained  two  mi¬ 
crofcopes,  neatly  fitted  up  in  filver. 

The  glafs  of  all  thefe  lenfes  Is  exceedingly  clear,  but 
none  of  them  magnifies  fo  much  as  thofe  globules 
which  are  frequently  ufed  in  other  microfcopes.  Mr 
Tolkcs,  who  examined  them,  thought  that  they  fliowed 
objefts  with  much  greater  dlftin61ncfs,  a  circumflance 
which  M.  Leeuwenhoek  principally  valued.  His  dlfco- 
vcrles,  however,  are  to  be  aferibed  not  fo  much  to  the 
goodnefs  of  his  glaffes,  as  to  his  great  experience  In 
ufing  them. 

Mr  Baker,  who  alfo  examined  thefe  microfcopes,  and 
reported  concerning  them  to  the  Royal  Society,  found 
that  the  greateft  magnifier  enlarged  the  diameter  of  an 
objeft  about  160  times,  but  that  all  the  reft  fell  much 
Ihort  of  that  poAver,  He  therefore  concluded  that  M. 
Leeuwenhoek  muft  have  had  other  microfcopes  of  a  much 
greater  magnifying  power  for  many  of  his  difcoverics. 

It  appears  from  M.  Leeuwenhoek’s  writings,  that 
he  "was  not  unacquainted  Avith  the  method  of  viewing 
opaque  objefts  by  means  of  a  fmall  concave  refledling 
mirror,  which  was  afterwards  improved  by  M.  LIc- 
berkhun.  For,  after  deferibing  his  apparatus  for  view¬ 
ing  eels  in  glafs  tubes,  he  adds,  that  he  had  an  Inftru- 
ment  to  which  he  ferewed  a  niicrofcope  fet  in  brafs, 
upon  Avhich  microfeope  he  faftened  a  little  difti  of  brafs, 
probably  that  his  eye  might  be  thereby  aftifted  to  fee 
objefts  better  j  for  he  fays  he  had  filed  the  brafs 
which  was  round  his  microfeope  as  bright  as  he  could, 
that  the  light,  while  he  was  viewing  obje61:s,  might 
be  refledled  from  It  as  much  as  poftiblc.  This  micro¬ 
feope,  with  its  difh,  is  conftruded  upon  principles  fo 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  arc  the  foundation  of  our  finglc 
microfeope  by  refle(ElIon  (fee  Microscope,)  that  it  may 
well  be  fupppofed  to  have  given  the  hint  to  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Inventor  of  It. 

In  1702,  Mr  Wilfon  made  feveral  Ingenious  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  method  of  ufing  fingle  magnifiers,  for  the 
purpofe  of  viewing  tranfpareiit  objedfs  ;  and  his  micro¬ 
feope,  Avhich  is  alfo  a  nccclfary  part  of  the  folar  micro¬ 
feope,  is  in  very  general  ufe  at  this  day,  (See  Micro¬ 
scope,  fed.  i.). 

In  1710,  Mr  Adams  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
following  account  of  his  method  of  making  fmall  glo¬ 
bules  for  large  magnifiers.  He  took  a  piece  of  fine 
wIndoAv-glafs,  and  cut  it  with  a  diamond  into  feveral 
flips,  not  exceeding  f  of  an  Inch  in  breadth  j  then, 
holding  one  of  them  between  the  fore- finger  and  thumb 
of  each  hand  over  a  very  fine  ftame,  till  the  glafs  began 
to  foften,  he  drew  it  out  till  it  was  as  fine  as  a  hair, 
and  broke  ;  then  putting  each  of  the  ends  into  the  pureft 
part  of  the  flame,  he  had  two  globules,  which  he  could 
increafe  or  dimlnifli  at  pleafure.  If  they  were  held  a 
long  time  In  the  flame,  they  Avould  have  fpots  on  them, 
fo  that  he  drew  them  out  immediately  after  they  be¬ 
came  round.  He  broke  off  the  ftem  as  near  to  the 
globule  as  he  could,  and  lodgingthe  remainder  between 
the  plates.  In  which  holes  Avere  drilled  exa(Rly  round, 
the  microfeope,  he  fays,  performed  to  admiration. 
U'hrough  thefe  magnifiers  the  fame  thread  of  very  fine 
muflin  appeared  three  or  four  times  bigger  than  it  did 
in  the  largeft  of  Mr  Wilfon’s  magnifiers. 


i  c  s. 

The  ingenious  Mr  Grey  hit  upon  a  very  eafy  expe-  Hiiloiy. 
dient  to  make  very  good  temporary  microfcopes,  at  a  — '\r-^ 
A^ery  little  expcnce.  They  confift  of  nothing  but  fmall 
drops  of  Avater  taken  up  Avith  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  put  microfcopes 
into  a  fmall  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  metal.  Thefe  glo-by  Mr 
bules  of  Avater  do  not,  indeed,  magnify  fo  much  as  thofe 
Avhich  are  made  of  glafs  of  the  fame  fizc,  becaufc  the 
refraftive  power  of  Avater  Is  not  fo  great  j  but  the  fame 
purpofe  Avill  be  anfAvered  nearly  as  Avell  by  making  them 
fomeAvhat  fmaller. 

The  fame  ingenious  perfon,  obferving  that  fmall  he¬ 
terogeneous  particles  Inclofed  in  the  glafs  of  Avhich  mi¬ 
crofcopes  are  made,  Avere  much  magnified  Avhen  thofe 
glafles  Avere  looked  through,  thought  of  making  his  mi¬ 
crofcopes  of  Avater  that  contained  living  animalcula,  to 
fee  hoAV  they  Avould  look  in  this  ncAV  fituation  *,  and  he  - 
found  his  fcheme  to  anfwer  beyond  his  expe61:ation,  fo 
that  he  coidd  not  even  account  for  their  being  magnified 
fo  much  as  they  Avere  :  for  it  Avas  much  more  than  they 
Avould  have  been  magnified  If  they  had  been  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  globule,  in  the  proper  place  for  vieAvIng  objedls. 

But  Montucla  obferves,  that,  AAdien  any  object  is  inclofed 
Avithln  this  fmall  tranfparent  globule,  the  hinder  part 
of  it  a6ls  like  a  concave  mirror,  provided  they  be  litu- 
ated  betAveen  that  furface  and  the  focus  j  and  that,  by 
this  means,  they  are  magnified  above  34-  times  more 
than  they  Avould  have  been  In  the  ufual  Avay. 

Temporary  microfcopes  of  a  different  kind  have  been  Microfcop« 
conftrulled  by  Dr  BrcAvfter.  They  Avere  compofed  ofofturpen- 
turpentlne  varnifti,  Avhich  Avas  formed  Into  a  piano-con- varnilh 
vex  lens,  by  laying  a  drop  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  plain 
glafs  :  the  under  furface  of  the  glafs  Avas  then  fmoked, 
and  the  black  pigment  removed  immediately  beloAv,  the 
fluid  lens.  Thefe  lens  lafted  for  a  long  time,  and  fliewed 
objedls  diftinflly,  even  Avhen  combined  into  a  compound 
microfeope.  See  Appendix  to  Fergufoti's  LeBitres^  vqI.  li. 
and  Microscope,  p.  19. 

After  the  fuceefsful  conftruftlon  of  the  refle<51:Ing  te-  Reficding 
lefcope,  it  Avas  natural  to  expeifl  that  attempts  Avould  microfeope, 
alfo  be  made  to  render  a  fimilar  fervlce  to  microfcopes.  by  l>r 
Accordingly  AVe  find  two  plans  of  this  kind.  The  firft 
was  that  of  Dr  Robert  Barker.  His  inftrument  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  refledfing  telefcope,  excepting  the 
diftance  of  the  two  fpeculums,  in  order  to  adapt  It  to 
thofe  pencils  of  rays  which  enter  the  microfeope  dlvcrg- 
Ing  j  Avhereas  they  come  to  the  telefcope  from  very  di- 
ftant  objedls  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

This  microfeope  is  not  fo  eafy  to  manage  as  thofe  of 
the  common  kind.  For  vifion  by  refledllon,  as  It  is 
much  more  perfeft,  fo  It  Is  far  more  difficult  than  that 
by  refradlion.  Nor  is  this  microfeope  fo  ufeful  for  any 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  objedfs.  For  the  objedl, 
being  between  the  fpcculum  and  image,  Avould,  if  It 
were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  due  refledflon. 

Dr  Smith  Invented  a  double  refledling  microfeope,  pr  smith’s 
of  AvhIch  a  theoretical  and  pradlical  account  is  given  inrefledling 
lils  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Sy- 
ftem  of  Optics.  As  it  is  conftrudfed  on  principles 
ferent  from  all  others,  and  in  the  opinion  of  foine,  fu- 
perlor  to  them  all,  the  reader  avIU  not  be  difpleafed 
Avith  the  folloAvIng  pradllcal  defeription. 

A  fedfion  of  this  microfeope  is  ftieAvn  In  fig.  2.  Avhere  piate 
ABC  and  ah  c  are  Iaa^o  fpecula,  the  former  concave,  and ccclxx^ 
the  latter  convex,  inclofed  Avithin  the  tube  DEFG.  fig 
The  fpeculum  ABC  Is  perforated,  and  the  objedf  to  be 

viewed 
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Hiflory.  viewed  is  fo  placed  between  the  centre  and  principal 
focus  of  that  fpeculum,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  it  to 
ABC  are  refieiEled  towards  an  image  But  before 
that  image  is  formed,  they  are  Intercepted  by  the  eon- 
vex  fpeculum  a  b  c,  and  thence  refle61;<^  through  the 
hole  BC  in  the  vertex  of  the  concave  to  a  fecond  image 
to  be  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  /.  The  objeft 
may  either  be  fltuated  between  the  two  fpecula,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  between  the  principal  focus 
and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  fpeculum  ah  a  fmall  hole 
being  made  in  its  vertex  for  the  tranfmifllon  of  the  in¬ 
cident  rays.  When  the  microfeope  is  ufed,  let  the  ob- 
je6l  be  included  betw^een  two  little  round  plates  of 
Mufeovy-glafs,  fixed  in  a  hole  of  an  oblong  brafs  plate 
It  m,  intended  to  Aide  clofe  to  the  back  fide  of  the  con¬ 
vex  fpeculum  :  which  mufl  therefore  be  ground  fiat  on 
that  fide,  and  fo  thin  that  the  obje^l  may  come  pre- 
cifely  to  Its  eomputed  diflance  from  the  vertex  of  the 
fpeculum.  The  Aider  mufl  be  kept  tight  to  the  back 
of  the  metal  by  a  gentle  fpring.  The  diflance  of  the 
objc(El;  being  thus  determined,  difiinfl  vifion  to  different 
eyes,  and  through  different  eye-glaffes,  mufl  be  procur¬ 
ed  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  little  tubes  that  contain 
thefe  glaffes.  Thefe  tubes  mufl  be  made  in  the  ufual 
form  of  thofe  that  belong  to  Sir  Ifaac  New'ton’s  refletfl¬ 
ing  telefcope,  having  a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle  of  each 
plate,  at  the  ends  of  the  tube,  fituated  exa'tflly  in  each 
focus  of  the  glafs:  The  ufeof  thefe  holes  and  plates  is  to 
limit  the  vlfible  area,  and  prevent  any  flraggling  rays 
from  entering  the  eye.  To  the  tube  of  the  eye-glafs  is 
faflened  the  arm  g,  on  which  the  adjufling  ferew  turns. 
A  fimilar  arm  u  is  attached  to  the  fixed  tube  X,  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  ferew  turns;  and  by  turning  the  button 
y,  the  eye-tube  is  moved  farther  from  or  nearer  to  the 
objc<fl,  by  which  means  different  forts  of  eyes  obtain  di- 
flin<fl  vifion. 

The  rays  which  flow  from  the  objeifl  dire(flly  through 
the  hole  in  the  concave  fpeculum  and  through  the 
eye-glafs,  by  mixing  with  the  reflefted  rays,  would 
dilute  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  therefore  mufl  be 
intercepted.  This  is  done  by  a  very  Ample  contri¬ 
vance.  The  little  hole  in  the  convex  fpeculum  is 
ground  conical  as  in  the  figure ;  and  a  conical  folid  P, 
of  which  the  bafe  Is  larger  than  the  orifice  in  the  back 
of  the  convex  fpeeuluin,  fupported  on  the  flender  pil¬ 
lar  PQ^,  is  fo  placed  as  to  intercept  all  the  direEi  rays 
from  the  eye-glafs.  The  Tubes  are  flrongly  blacked  on 
their  Infides,  and  likew'ife  the  conical  folid,  to  hin¬ 
der  all  refle<flion  of  ray*  upon  the  convex  fpeculum. 
J.  he  little  bafe,  too,  of  the  folid  fhould  be  made  concave, 
that  whatever  light  It  may  flill  refle6l,  may  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  objeefl  ;  and  Its  back-fide  being  conical 
and  blacked  all  over,  will  either  abforb  or  laterally 
difperfe  any  flraggling  rays  which  the  concave  fpeculum 
may  fcatter  upon  it,  and  fo  prevent  their  coming  to  the 
cye-glafs. 

Notwithflanding  the  Interpol! tion  of  this  conical 
folid,  yet  when  the  eye-glafs  is  taken  out,  diflant  ob- 
jc<fls  may  be  dlflin<flly  fecn  through  the  microfeope, 
by  rays  reflefled  from  the  metals,  and  diverging  upon 
the  eye  from  an  image  behind  the  convex  fpeculum. 
But  this  mixture  of  foreign  rays  with  tliofe  of  the  ob- 
jeefl,  wjiich  is  common  to  all  kinds  of  microfcopcs  in 
viewing  tranfparent  objefts,  is  ufually  prevented  by 
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placing  before  the  obje(fl  a  thick  double  convex  lens  /,  Hiftory. 
to  colle<fl  the  Iky- light  exa<flly  upon  the  obje<fl.  This  ^ 

lens  fhould  be  jufl  fo  broad  as  to  fubtend  the  oppofite 
angle  to  that  which  the  concave  fpeculum  fubtends  at 
the  obje(fl.  The  annular  frame  of  the  lens  mufl  be 
very  narrow^,  and  conne(fled  with  the  microfeope  by  tw^o 
or  three  flender  wdres  or  blades,  whofe  planes  produced  ♦ 

may  pafs  through  the  obje(fl,  and  Intercept  from  it  as 
little  Iky-light  as  polhble. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  explaining  the  principles  of 
this  microfeope,  or  demonflrating  its  fuperiority  over 
inofl  others  ;  nor  are  fuch  explanation  and  demonllra- 
tion  neceffary.  Its  excellence,  as  wxll  as  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  conflru<fled,  will  be  perceived  by  the 
reader,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  laws  of 
refra(flion  and  refle<flion  as  laid  down  in  the  fequel  of 
this  article. 

M.  Licberkuhn,  in  1738  or  1739,  made,  two  capi-3Qj*^^^^j_ 
tal  improvements  In  microfcopcs,  by  the  Invention  oferofeope, 
Xh^folar  microfeope  y  and  the  microfeope  for  opaque  objeBs,  and  that  for 
When  he  w^as  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1739, 
fliowed  an  apparatus  for  each  of  thefe  purpofes,  made  by^^ 
himfelf,  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  as 
w  ell  as  to  fome  opticians. 

The  microfeope  for  opaque  obje<fls  remedies  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  having  the  dark  Ikle  of  an  obje6;  next 
the  eye.  For  by  means  of  a  concave  fpeculum  of  fil- 
ver,  highly  puliflied.  In  the  centre  of  w  hich  a  magni¬ 
fying  lens  is  placed,  the  objeifl  is  fo  flrongly  Illumi¬ 
nated  tijat  it  may  be  examined  wuth  all  imaginable  eafe 
and  pkafure.  A  convenient  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
with  four  different  fpeeula  and  magnifiers  of  different 
powers,  w’as  brought  to  perfeiflion  by  Mr  Cuff  in  Fleet- 
flreet.  M.  Lieberkuhn  made  confiderablc  Improvements 
in  his  folar  microfeope,  particularly  in  adapting  It  to 
the  view  of  opaque  objecls  ;  but  in  what  manner  this 
was  effe6led,  M.  Aipinus,  who  w^as  highly  entertained 
with  the  performance,  and  wdio  mentions  the  fa(fl,  w'as 
not  able  to  recoiled ;  and  the  death  of  the  Ingenious 
Inventor  prevented  his  publilhing  any  account  of  It  him- 
felf.  M.  yEpinus  invites  thofe  who  came  into  the  pof- 
feffion  of  M.  Lieberkuhn’s  apparatus  to  publifli  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  inflrument ;  but  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
method  w'as  ever  publiflied. 

This  improvement  of  M.  Lieberkuhn’s  Induced  M. 

.^pinus  himfelf  to  attend  to  the  fubjed  ;  and  he  thus 
produced  a  very  valuable  improvement  in  this  inflru¬ 
ment.  For  by  throwing  the  light  upon  the  forefide  of 
any  objed  by  means  of  a  mirror,  before  it  is  tranfmit- 
ted  through  the  objed-lcns,  all  kinds  of  objeds  are 
equally  w^ell  reprefented  by  it.  104 

M.  Euler  propofed  to  introduce  vifion  by  refleded 
light  into  the  magic  lantern  and  folar  microfeope,  by 
wLlch  many  Inconveniences  to  w  hich  thofe  InflrumentSth®  micro- 
are  fubjed  might  be  avoided.  For  this  purpofe,  he  fays,fcope  and 
that  nothing  is  neceffary  but  a  large  concave  mirror,  ian- 
perforated  as  for  a  telefcope  ;  and  the  light  fliould  befo^^^"* 
fituated,  that  none  of  it  may  pafs  diredly  through  the 
perforation,  fo  as  to  fall  on  the  images  of  the  objeds 
upon  the  ferren.  He  propofes  to  have  four  different 
machines,  for  objeds  of  diferent  fizes;  the  firfl  for  thofe 
of  fix  feet  long,  the  ficond  for  thofe  of  one  foot,  the 
third  fur  thofe  of  two  inches,  and  the  fourth  for  thofe  of 
two  lines  y  but  it  is  ntedlefs  to  be  particular  in  the  de- 
C  e  2  feription 
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fcTiplIdn  of  ilitlc,  as  Moro  perieft  innrliments  are  de- 
fcrl bed  under  the  article  I\Ui  RoStoVE; 

Several  improveilitnts  were  hvade  in  the  apparatus 
to  the  lolar  tnicrofcbpe^  adapted  to  view  opaque 
obje6l«,  by  M.  Zeiher,  who  made  one  conH:ru6lion  for 
the  larger  kind  of  objeds,  and  another  for  the  fmall 
ones, 

Mr  I\Iartin  having  conflrufled  a  folar  microfeope  of 
a  larger  fize  than  common,  for  his  own  ufe,  the  illumi¬ 
nating  lens  being  4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  inflrument  in  proportion,  found,  that 
by  the  help  of  an  additional  part,  wdilch  he  does  not 
deferibe,  he  could  fee  even  opaque  obje6ls  very  well. 
If  he  had  made  the  lens  any  larger,  he  w’as  aware  that 
the  heat  produced  at  the  focus  would  have  been  too 
great  for  moft  objefts  to  bear.  The  expence  of  this  in- 
Itruinent,  he  fays,  does  not  much  exceed  the  price  of  the 
common  folar  microfeope. 

The  fmallefl  globules,  and  confequently  the  greatefl 
magnifiers,  for  raicrofeopes,  that  have  yet  been  execu¬ 
ted,  were  made  by  T.  Di  Torre  of  Naples,  who,  in 
1765,  fent  four  of  them  to  the  Royal  Society.  The 
largell  of  them  was  only  two  Paris  points  in  diameter, 
and  it  was  faid  to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  objedl 
640  times.  The  fecond  was  the  fize  of  one  Paris  point, 
and  the  third  was  no  more  than  half  of  a  Paris  point, 
or  the  144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  faid 
to  magnify  the  diameter  of  an  objeft  2560  times.  One 
of  thele  globules  w'as  wanting  when  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr  Baker,  to  whole  examination  tlmy  were 
fubmitted  by  the  Royal  Society.  This  gentleman,  how^ 


ever,  was  not  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  thefe.  With  Hifterj'. 
that  which  magnifies  the  Icaft,  he  was  not  able  to  fee 
any  objedl  with  fatisfaclion  *,  and  he  concludes  his  ac¬ 
count  with  exprefling  his  hopes  only,  that,  as  his  eyes 
had  been  much  ufed  to  microfeopes,  they  were  not  in¬ 
jured  by  the  attention  he  had  given  to  them,  though  he 
believed  there  were  few  perfons  who  w'ould  not  have 
been  blinded  by  it. 

The  conflruclion  of  a  telefcope  with  fix  eye-glafics 
led  M.  Euler  to  a  fimilar  conftru^tion  of  microfeopes, 
by  introducing  into  them  fix  lenfes,  one  of  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  fo  fmall  an  aperture,  as  to  ferve,  inftead  of  a 
diaphragm,  to  exclude  all  foreign  light,  though,  as  he 
fays,  it  neither  lelTens  the  field  of  view',  nor  the  bright- 
nefs  of  objects. 

The  improvement  of  all  dioptric  infiruments  is  great-  Difficultly 
ly  impeded  by  inequalities  in  the  fabflance  of  the  glafs  attending 
of  which  they  arc  formed  ;  but  though  many  attempts  con- 
have  been  made  to  make  glafs  without  that  imper- 
fei^ion,  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto  quite  effec- 
tual.  M.  A.  D.  Merklein,  having  foiuid  fomc  glafs 
which  had  been  melted  w  hen  a  building  w'as  on  fire, 
and  which  proved  to  make  excellent  objeft-glafles  for 
telefcopes,  concluded  that  its  peculiar  goodnefs  arofe 
from  its  not  having  been  difturbed  when  it  was  in  a 
fluid  fiate  5  and  therefore  he  propofed  to  take  the  metal 
out  of  the  furnace  in  iron  veflels,  of  the  fame  form 
that  was  W'anted  for  the  glafs  5  and  after  it  had  been 
perfectly  fluid  in  thofe  veflels,  to  let  it  ftaud  to  cool, 
without  any  difturbance.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
found  to  anfwer* 


PART  1.  THEORY  OF  OPTICS. 


THE  fcience  of  optics  is  commonly  divided  into 
three  parts.  Dioptrics,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  re- 
fra61ion,  and  the  phenomena  depending  upon  them  5 
Catoptrics,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  refleflion,  and 
the  phenomena  connefted  with  them  5  and,  laftly, 
Chromatics ,  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  colour. 
But  this  divifion  is  of  no  ufe  in  a  treatife  of  Optics,  as 
moft  of  the  phenomena  depend  both  on  refraflion  and 
refle6lion,  colour  itfelf  not  excepted.  For  this  reafon, 
though  we  have  given  detached  articles  under  the  words 
Dioptrics,  Catoptrics,  and  Chromatics;  we  have 
referved  for  this  place  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
reflexion  and  refraflion,  by  which  all  optical  phenome¬ 
na  may  be  explained. 

Chap.  I.  On  Lights 

Ukder  the  article  Light  we  have  given  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  controverfies  concerning  its  nature.  The 
opinions  of  philofophers  may,  in  general,  be  arranged 
109  under  thefe^  two  ;  i.  That  light  is  produced  by  the  un- 
BiffVrent  dulations  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
opinions  as  found  is  produced  by  the  undulations  of  the  air. 
conceding  This  opinion  was  firft  offered  to  the  public  by  Des 
cf  Cartes,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Huygens.  It  was  re¬ 

vived  by  Euler,  and  has  lately  found  an  able  and  inge¬ 
nious  defender  in  Dr  Thomas  Young.~2d,  That  the 
phenomena  of  vifion  are  produced  by  the  motion  and 


aftlon  of  matter  emitted  from  the  fliining  body  w'itri 
immenfe  velocity,  moving  uniformly  in  ftraight  lines, 
and  afted  on  by  other  bodies ;  fo  as  to  be  reflefted,  re¬ 
fracted,  or  inflc6ted,  in  various  ways,  by  means  of  forces 
which  aft  on  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  other  inert 
matter.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  ably  ftiown  the  dilfimila- 
rity  between  the  phenomena  of  vifion  and  the  legitimate 
confequences  of  the  undulations  of  an  elaftic  fluid.  All 
M.  Euler’s  ingenious  and  laborious  difculTions  have  not 
removed  Newton’s  objeftions  In  the  fmallefl  degree. 

Sir  Ifaac  adopts  the  vulgar  opinion,  therefore,  becaufe 
the  difficulties  attending  this  opinion  are  not  inconfiftent 
with  the  eftabliflied  principles  of  mechanics,  and  are 
merely  difficulties  of  conception  to  limited  faculties  like 
ours.  We  need  not  defpair  of  being  able  to  decide,  by 
experiment,  which  of  thefe  opinions  is  neareft  to  the 
truth  ;  becaufe  there  are  phenomena  where  the  refult 
fliouid  be  fenfibly  different  in  the  two  hypothefes.  At 
prefent,  we  ftiall  content  ourfelves  with  giving  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  legitimate  confequences  of  the  vulgar  opi¬ 
nion,  as  modified  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  viz.  that  light 
confifts  of  fmall  particles  emitted  with  very  great  vclo- 
city,  and  attrafted  or  repelled  by  other  bodies  at  very  no 
fmall  diftances.  Light  ilTues 

Every  vifible  body  emits  or  refiefts  inconceivably  j" 
fmall  particles  of  matter^  from  each  point  of  its  furface/eL^h  pobt 
which  iflue  from  it  continually,  not  unlike  fparks  from  in  a  lumi- 
a  coal,  in  ftraight  lines  and  in  all  direftions.  Thefe  nous  fur- 

particles 


I 


i 
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Kefraaion.  particles  entering  the  eye,  and  flriking  upon  the  retina 
(an  expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve  over  the  back  part  of 
the  eye  to  receive  their  impulfes),  excite  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  light.  And  according  as  they  differ  in 
fubftance,  denfity,  velocity,  or  magnitude,  they  produce 
In  us  the  ideas  of  different  colours ;  as  will  be  explained 
in  its^  proper  place. 


That  the  particles  which  conftitute  light  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fmall,  appears  from  this,  that  if  a  hole  be  made 
through  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  needle,  rays  of  light 
from  every  obje£l  on  the  farther  fide  of  it  are  capable 
of  being  tranfmitted  through  it  at  once  without  the  leaf!; 
confufion  ;  for  any  one  of  thofe  objedls  may  as  clearly 
be  feen  through  it,  as  if  no  rays  paffed  through  it-  from 
any  of  the  reft.  Befides,  if  a  candle  is  lighted,  and 
there  be  no  obftacle  in  the  way  to  obftrudl  the  progrefs 
of  its  rays,  it  will  fill  all  the  fpaee  within  fome  miles  of 
it  every  way  with  luminous  particles,  before  it  hasToff 
the  leaft  fenfible  part  of  its  fubflance  in  confequence  of 
this  copious  emiffion. 

It  is  evident  that  thefe  particles  proceed  from  every 
point  of  the  furface  of  a  vifible  body,  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  becaule  wherever  a  fpeClator  is  placed  wdth 
regard  to  the  body,  every  point  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  turned  towards  him  is  vifible.  That 
they  proceed  from  the  body  iii  right  lines,  we  are  af- 
fured,  becaufe  juft  fo  many  and  no  more  will  be  inter¬ 
cepted  in  their  paffage  to  any  place  by  an  interpofed  ob- 
je(ft,  as  that  objeCl  ought  to  intercept,  fuppofing  them 
to  come  in  fuch  lines. 

The  velocity  with  which  they  proceed  from  the  fur-i- 
face  of  the  vifible  body  is  no  lefs  furprifing  than  their 
minutenefs:  the  method  by  which  philofophcrs  eftimate 
their  velocity,  is  by  obfervations  made  on  the  eclipfes 
of  Jupiter’s  fatellites;  which  eelipfes  appear  to  us  about 
feven  minutes  fooner  than  they  ought  to  do  by  calcula¬ 
tion,  when  the  earth  is  placed  between  tlie  fun  and  him, 
that  is,  when  We  are  neareft  to  him  5  and  as  much  later, 
tvhen  the  fun  is  between  him  and  us,  at  which  time  we 
are  fartlieft  from  him.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  they 
require  about  feven  minutes  to  pafs  over,  a  fpaee  equal 
to  the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  fun. 

A  ftream  of  thefe  particles  iffuing  from  the  furface  * 
of  a  vifible  body  in  one  and  the  fame  direClion,  is  called 
a  rai/  of  light. 

As  rays  proceed  from  a  vifible  body  in  all  dircdllons, 
they  neceffarily  become  thinner  and  thinner,  continually 
fpreadiiig  thenifelves  as-  they  pafs  along  into  a  larger 
ffiace,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  Iqiiares  of  their 
diftances  from  the  body  ;  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of  two 
fpaccs,  they  are  four  times  thinner  than  they  are  at  pne  j 
at  the  diftance  of  three  fpaces,  nine  times  tlunner,^  arvd 
fo  on. 


Chap.  II.  On  RefraBtom 

BefrVaion  LiGKT,  when  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body,  is 
defined.  Invariably  found  to  proceed  in  ftraight  lines,  withoubthe 
leaft  deviation.  But,  if  it  happens  to  pafs  obliquely  from 
one  medium  to  another,  it  always  leaves,  the  diredlion 
it  had  before,  and  affumes  a  new  one  ,  and  this  change 
of  courfe  is  called  its  refi'aBion,  After  having  taken 
this  new  dlreflion,  it  then  proceeds  Invariably  in  a 
ftraight  line  till  it  meets  with  a  different  medium,  when 
it  is  again  turned  out  of  its  courfe.  It  mull  be  obferved, 
5 
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however,  that  though,  by  this  means  w’e  may  caufe  the  Caufe  of 
rays  of  light  to  make  any  number  of  angles  in  their  ftefraeftioo. 
courfe,  it  is  impofilble  to  make  them  deferibe  a  curve,  ^ 
except  in  one  fingle  cafe,  namely,  where  they  pafs 
through  a  medium,  tlie  denfity  of  which  uniformly  either 
increafes  or  decreafes.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  light  of 
the  celeftial  bodies,  -which  paffes  downwards  through  our 
atmorphexe,  and  like  wife  w’ith  that  which  isrefledled  up¬ 
wards  through  it  by  terreftrial  objects.  In  both  thefo 
cafes,  it  deferibes  a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic-kind  ;  but  at 
all  other  times  it  proceeds  in  ftraight  lines,  or  in  what 
may  be  taken  for  ftraight  lines  without  any  fenfible  error.#-  . 

Sect.  I.  On  the  Caufe  of  RefraBion^  and  the  Laiv  hy^ 
which  ' it  is  performed. 

The  phenomena  of  re£ra61;ion  are  explained  by  an  at^pj^e 
tra6live  power  in  the  medium  through  which  light  paf- of  refrac- 
fes,  in  the  following  manner.  All  bodies  being  endow- don  folved 
ed  with  an  attra6live  force,  which  is  extended  to  fome 
diftance  beyond  their  furfaces  5  w  hen  a  ray  of  light  paf-pQ^g^ia 
fes  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium  (if  this  latter  i}ie  me- 
has  a  greater  attractive  force  than  the  former,  as  is  com-  dium.  - 
monly  the  cafe),  the  ray,  juft  before  its  entrance,  will 
begin  to  be  attraCled  towards  the  denfer  medium  5  and 
this  attraction  will  continue  to  aCt  upon  it,  till  fome 
time  after  it  has  entered  the  medium ;  and  therefore,  if 
a  ray  approaches  a  denfer  medium  in  a  direction  perpen-^ 
dieulax  to  its  furface,  its  velocity  w  ill  be  continually  ac-^ 
celeratcd  during  its  paffage  tlirough  the  fpaee  In  which 
that  attraction  exerts  itfelf  j  and  therefore,  after  it  has^ 
paffed  that  fpaee,  it  will  move  on,  till  it  arrive  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  medium,  with  a.  greattrr  degree  of 
velocity- than  it  had  before.it  entered.  So  that  in  this 
cafe  its  velocity  only  will  be  altered.  Whereas,  if  a 
ray  enters  a  denfer  medium  obliquely,  it  will  not  only 
have  its  velocity  augmented  thereby,  but  its  direction 
will  become  lefs/oblique  to  the  furface.  Juft  as  when  i 
a  ftone  is  thrown  downwards  obliquely  from  a  precipice, 
it  falls  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  in  a  direClion  near-  - 
er  to  a  perpendicular  one,  than  that  wdth  which  it  was 
throwm  from  the  hand.-  Hence  w^e  fee  a  ray  of  light, 
in  pafllng  out  of  a  rarer  into  a  denfer  medium,  is 
refracted  towards  the  perpendicular  ;  that  Is,  fuppofing 
a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  of  the  me¬ 
dium,  through  the  point  where  the  ray  enters,  and  ex-  ^ 
tended  both  w^ays,  the  ray  in  paffing  through  the  fur^ 
face  is  refraCted  or  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  line  j  . 
or,  which  is*the  fame  thing,,  the  line  which  it  deferibes 
by  itsr  motion  after  it  has  paffed  ^through  the  furface, 
makes  a  lefs  angle  with  the  perpendicular,  than  the  line 
W’hich  it  deferibed  before.  Thefe  pofitions  may  be  iU. 
luftrated  In  the  following  manner. 

Let  us  fuppofe  firft,' that  the  ray  paftes  out  of  a  va-  Plate  ■ 
cuum  into  the  denfer  medium  A  BCD  (fig.  3.),  and 
that  the  attractive  force  of  each  particle  in  the  medium 
is  extended  from  its  refpeCtive  centre  to  a  diftance 
equal  to  that  which  is  between  the  lines  AB  and  EF, 
or  AB  and  GH ;  and  let  KL  be  the  path  deferibed  by 
a  ray  of  light  in  its  progrefs  towards  the  denfer  me^ 
dium.  This  ray,  when  it  arrives  at  L,  will  enter  the 
fphere  of  attraction  of  thofe  particles  whieh  lie  In  AB 
the  furface  of  the  denfer  medium,  and  will  therefore 
ceafe  to  proceed  any  longer  In  the  right  line  KLM,but 
will  be  diverted  from  its  courfe  by  being  attracted  to^ 

wards 
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Caufe  of  -^vards  the  line  AB,  and  uill  begin  to  deferibe  the  curve 
Refraeftion.  pafllng  through  the  furface  AB  in  fome  new  di- 
'  region,  as  OQ^  j  making  a  lefs  angle  with  a  line  PH, 
drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  point  N,  than  it 
would  have  done  had  it  proceeded  in  its  firll  diredion 

KLM. 

As  w’e  have  fuppofed  the  attraflive  force  of  each  par¬ 
ticle  to  be  extended  through  a  fpace  equal  to  the  di- 
^  Ranee  between  AB  and  EF,  it  is  evident  that  the  ray, 

after  it  has  entered  the  furface,  will  Rill  be  attra<Red 
downwards,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the  line  EF  j  for,  till 
then,  there  will  not  be  fo  many  particles  above  it 
wdiich  will  attra61;  it  upwards,  as  below,  that  will  attra<R 
it  dowmwards.  So  that  after  it  has  entered  the  furface 
at  N,  in  the  direftion  OQ^,  it  wall  not  proceed  in  that 
direflion,  but  will  continue  to  deferibe  a  curve,  as  NS  5 
after  which  it  wdll  proceed  Rraight  on  towards  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  medium,  being  attra61ed  equally 
every  -way  ;  and  therefore  will  at  laR  proceed  in  the 
dire(Rion  XST,  Rill  nearer  the  perpendicular  PR  than 
before. 

If  we  fuppofe  ABZY  not  to  be  a  vacuum,  but  a  ra¬ 
rer  medium  than  the  other,  the  cafe  will  Rill  be  the 
fame  3  but  the  ray  will  not  be  fo  much  refrafled  from 
its  re(Rilineal  courfe,  becaufe  the  attra61ion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  upper  medium  being  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  attra(Rion  of  thofe  in  the  lowxr  one, 
the  attraction  of  the  denfer  medium  wdll  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  deRroyed  by  that  of  the  rarer. 

When  a  ray,  on  the  contrary,  pafles  out  of  a  denfer 
into  a  rarer  medium,  if  its  direCtion  be  perpendicular  to 
the  furface  of  the  medium,  it  w’ill  only  lofe  feme  what 
of  its  velocity,  in  paRing  through  the  fpaccs  of  attrac¬ 
tion  of  that  medium  (that  is,  the  fpace  wherein  it  is  at¬ 
tracted  more  one  w^ay  than  it  is  another).  If  its  direc¬ 
tion  be  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  during  its  paflage,  and  by  that  means  have  its 
obliquity  inereafed,  juR  as  a  Rone  thrown  up  obliquely 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth  increafes  its  obliquity  all 
the  time  it  rifes.  Thus,  fuppofing  the  ray  TS  pafling 
out  of  the  denfer  medium  ABCD  into  the  rarer 
ABZY,  when  it  arrives  at  S  it  will  begin  to  be  attract¬ 
ed  downwards,  and  fo  will  deferibe  the  curve  SNL,  and 
then  proceed  in  the  right  line  LK  3  making  a  larger 
angle  with  the  perpendicular  PR,  than  the  line  TSX  in 
which  it  proceeded  during  its  paRage  through  the  other 
medium. 

We  may  here  make  a  general  obfervation  on  the  for¬ 
ces  which  produce  this  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  their  original  path.  They  arife  from  the  joint 
aClion  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  which  are  fuffi- 
ciently  near  the  particle  of  light  3  that  is,  whofc  diRance 
from  it  is  not  greater  than  the  line  AE  or  G  A  3  and 
therefore  the  whole  force  which  aCls  on  a  particle  in  its 
different  fituations  between  the  planes  GH  and  EF,  fol¬ 
lows  a  very  different  law  from  the  force  exerted  by  one 
particle  of  the  medium. 

The  fpace  through  which  the  attraClion  of  coheffon 
of  the  particles  of  matter  is  extended  is  fo  very  fmall, 
that  in  conlidering  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  out  of 
one  medium  into  another,  the  curvature  it  deferibes  in 
paffing  through  the  fpace  of  attraaion  is  generally 
negleaed  3  and  its  path  is  fuppofed  to  be  bent,  or  re- 
fraaed,  only  in  the  point  where  it  enters  the  denfer 
medium. 
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Now  the  line  which  a  ray  deferibes  before  it  enters  Law  of 
a  denfer  or  a  rarer  medium,  is  called  the  incident  ray  ; 
and  that  which  it  deferibes  after  it  has  entered,  is  the 
refraSied  ray. 

The  angle  comprehended  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular,  is  the  angle  of  incidence;  and 
that  betw  een  the  refraaed  ray  and  the  perpendicular,  is 
the  angle  of  refraEiion,  ♦ 

There  is  a  certain  and  immutable  law,  by  which 
refraaion  is  always  performed  3  which  is  this  :  What¬ 
ever  inclination  a  ray  of  light  has  to.  the  furface  of 
any  medium  before  it  enters  it,  the  degree  of  refrac¬ 
tion  will  always  be  fuch,  that  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  that  of  the  angle  of  refraaion,  will  always 
have  a  conRant  ratio  to  one  another  in  that  medium.  Plate 

To  illuRrate  this :  Let  us  fuppofe  ABCD  (fig.  4.)  cccixxvir 
to  reprefen t  a  rarer,  and  ABEF  a  denfer  medium  :  let 
GH  be  a  ray  of  light  paffing  through  the  firR  and  en¬ 
tering  the  fccond  at  H,  and  let  HI  be  the  refraaed 
ray;  then  fuppofing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawm  through 
the  point  H,  on  the^centre  H,  and  with  any  radius,  de¬ 
feribe  the  circle  ABPR3  and  from  G  and  I,  wdierethe 
incident  and  refraaed  rays  cut  the  circle,  let  fall  the 
lines  GK  and  IL  perpendicularly  upon  the  line  PR  3 
the  former  of  thefe  will  be  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence,  the  latter  of  refraaion.  Now  if  in  this  cafe 
the  ray  GH  is  fo  refraaed  at  H,  that  GK  is  double  or 
triple,  &c.  of  IL,  then,  whatever  other  inclination  the 
ray  GH  might  have  had,  the  fine  of  its  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  w^ould  have  been  double  or  triple,  &.c.  to  that  of 
its  angle  of  refraaion.  For  inRance,  had  the  ray  paf- 
fed  in  the  line  MH  before  refraaion,  it  'would  have  paf- 
fed  in  fome  line  as  HN  afterwards,  fo  fituated  that  MO 
Riould  have  been  double  or  triple  &.e.  of  NQ^. 

Tlie  following  table  contains  the  refraaive  denfitles 
of  fcveral  bodies. 


Diamond, 

2.500 

Flint-glafs, 

1*585 

Plate  glafs. 

1.502 

Crow'n  glafs. 

1*525 

Sulphuric  acid, 

1*435 

Solution  of  potaRi, 

1.390 

Olive  oil, 

1.469 

Alcohol, 

1*370 

Atmofpheric  air. 

1.000276 

Ice, 

^*31 

Water, 

1-336 

This  relation  of  tlie  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
that  of  refraaion,  which  is  a  propofition  of  the  moR  ex- 
tenfive  ufe  in  explaining  the  optical  phenomena  on  phy- 
fical  or  mechanical  principles,  may  be  demonRrated  in 
the  following  eafy  and  familiar  manner. 

Lemma  I. 

The  augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities  produced  by  the  uniform  ac¬ 
tion  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  forces,  and  to  the  fpaces  along 
which  they  aft,  jointly  3  or  are  proportional  to 
the  produfts  of  the  forces  multiplied  by  the 
fpaces. 

Let  two  bodies  be  uniformly  accelerated  from  a  Rate 
of  reR  in  the  points  A^,  along  the  fpaees  AB,  a  by  fig.  5.  Fi^;.  s* 

by 
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I  Law  of  by  the  accelerating  forces  and  let  AC,  a  c,  be 

,  Pefrad ion.^  fpaees  deferibed  in  equal  times  j  it  is  evident,  from  what 
'  ~  -lias  been  faid  under  the  artielcs  Gravity  and  Acce- 

5‘  L£R ATION,  that  becaufc  thefe  fpaees  are  deferibed  with 
j  motions  uniformly  accelerated,  AC  and  a  c  are  refpee- 

j  lively  tlie  halves  of  the  fpaees  which  would  be  uniform- 

!  ly  deferibed  during  the  fame  time  with  the  velocities 

I  acquired  at  C  and  c,  and  a*re  therefore  meafuresof  thefe 

I  velocities.  And  as  thefe  velocities  are  uniformly  acquired 

I  in  equal  times,  they  are  meafures  of  the  accelerating 

forces.  Therefore,  A.Q  \  a  \  f,  Alfo,  from  the 
nature  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  fpaees  are 
I  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  acquired  velocities. 

I  Therefore,  (ufing  the  fymbols  >/‘C,  \f^c^  &ic.  to  ex- 

I  prefs  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  at  C  c,  Sec.)  we 

I  have 

^/^B  :  ^/^C=iAB  :  AC 
\/*  C  :  <7  =  AC*  :  a 

\/^  c  :  \/^h-=znc:ab 
Therefore,  by  equality  of  compound  ratios 

V^B  •.  V*Z^=ABxAC  :  «^x«^,=ABxF:  ahxf^ 
And  in  like  manner  y'*  F)  :  >v/ AD  X  F  :  adxf; 

and  B— D  :  r/rzBDxF  :  Z^r/x/ 

E.  D. 

Corollary.  If  the  forces  are  as  the  fpaees  inverfe- 
ly,  the  augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities  are  equal.. 

Remark.  If  DB,  db^  be  taken  extremely  fmall,  the 
produdls  BD  X  F  and  bdy^fm'Siy  be  called  the  momen¬ 
tary  adlions  of  the  forces,  or  the  momentary  increments 
of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  It  is  ufually  exprelfed, 
by  the  writers  on  the  higher  mechanics,  by  the  fymbol 
yr,  or/r/r,  where  f  means  the  accelerating  force,  and 
s  ds  means  the  indefinitely  fmall  fpace  along  which  it 
is  uniformly  exerted.  And  the  propofition  is  exprelTcd 
by  the  fluxionary  equation becaufe  vv  is  half  the 
increment  of  as  is  well  known. 


Lemma  II. 


Plate 
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fig- 


a  particle  of  matter,  moving  with  any  velocity 
along  the  line  AC,  be  impelled  by  an  accelerat¬ 
ing  or  retarding  force,  afting  in  the  fame  or 
in  the  oppofite  diredlion,  and  if  the  intenfity 
of  the  force  in  the  different  points  B,  F,  H,  C, 
&c.  be  as  the  ordinates  BD,  FG,  &c.  to  the 
line  DGE,  the  areas  BFGD,  BHKD,  &c.  will  be 
as  the  changes  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velo¬ 
city,  at  B,  when  the  particle  arrives  at  the  points 
F,  H,  &c. 


For  let  BC  be  divided  into  innumerable  fmall  por¬ 
tions,  of  which  let  FH  be  one,  and  let  the  force  be  fup- 
pofed  to  a£l  uniformly,  or  to  be  of  invariable  intenfity 
during  the  motion  along  FH  •,  draw  GI  perpendicular 
to  HK  ;  It  is  evident  that  the  redlangle  FHIG  will 
be  as  the  produfl  of  the  accelerating  force  by  the  fpace 
along  which  it  afls,  and  will  therefore  exprefs  the  mo¬ 
mentary  increment  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  (Lem¬ 
ma  I.).  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  fueli  redlano-le. 
And  if  the  number  of  the  portions,  fueh  as  FH,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  their  magnitude  diminilhed  without  end, 
the  redangles  will  ultimately  occupy  the  whole  curvili- 
neal  area,  and  the  force  will  therefore  be  as  the  finite 
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changes  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  the  Law  of 
propofition  is  demonftrated.  Refradion. 

Corollary.  The  whole  change  made  on  the  fquare  ^ 
of  the  velocity,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  that  velocity 
which  the  accelerating  force  would  communicate  to  the 
particle  by  impelling  it  along  BC  from  a  Rate  of  reft  in 
B.  For  the  area  BCED  will  ftill  exprefs  the  fquare  of 
this  velocity,  and  it  equally  exprelfes  the  change  made 
on  the  fquare  of  any  velocity  wherewith  the  particle 
may  pafs  through  the  point  B,  and  is  independent  on  the 
magnitude  of  that  velocity. 

Remark.  The  figure  is  adapted  to  the  cafe  Avherc 
the  forces  all  eonfpire  Avith  the  initial  motion  of  the 
particle,  or  all  oppofe  it,  and  the  area  exprelfes  an  aug¬ 
mentation  or  a  diminution  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial 
velocity.  But  the  reafoning  would  have  been  the  fame, 
although,  in  fome  parts  of  the  line  BC,  the  forces  had 
confpired  with  the  initial  motion,  and  in  other  parts  had 
oppofed  it.  In  fueh  a  cafe,  the  ordinates  wLich  exprefs 
the  intenfity  of  the  forces  mull  He  on  different  fides  of 
the  abfeiffa  BC,  and  that  part  of  the  area  which  lies  on 
one  fide  mull  be  confidered  as  negative  w’ith  refpefl  to 
the  other,  and  be  fubtraded  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  for¬ 
ces  be  reprefented  by  the  ordinates  of  the  dotted  curve 
line  DH  e^  Avhieh  croffes  the  abfeiffa  in  H,  the  figure 
will  eorrcfpond  to  the  motion  of  a  particle,  which,  after 
moving  uniformly  along  AB,  is  fubjedled  to  the  adlion 
of  a  variable  accelerating  force  during  its  motion  along 
BH,  and  the  fquare  of  its  initial  velocity  is  increafed 
by  the  quantity  BHD  \  after  which  it  is  retarded  during 
its  motion  along  HC,  and  the  fquare  of  its  velocity  in 
H  is  diminilhed  by  a  quantity  HC  f.  Therefore  the 
fquare  of  the  initial  velocity  is  changed  by  a  quantity 
BHB— HC  f,  or  HC  BHD. 

This  propofition,  which  is  the  39th  of  the  ill  book 
of  the  Prineipia,  is  perhaps  the  raoft  important  in  the 
w'hole  feicnee  of  mechanics,  being  the  foundation  of 
every  application  of  mechanical  theory  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  natural  phenomena.  No  traces  of  it  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  philofophers  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  New^ton’s  Prineipia,  though  it  is  aflumed  by 
.John  Bernoulli  and  other  foreign  mathematicians,  as  an 
elementary  truth,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
obligations  to  its  author.  It  is  ufually  expreffed  by  the 
equation y'j’zzut;  and  ff  i.  e.  the  fum  of  the  mo¬ 

mentary  aBions  is  equal  to  the  whole  or  finite  increment 
of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 

Proposition.  * 

113 

When  light  paftes  obliquely  into  or  out  of  a  tranf-  the  ratio 
parent  fubftance,  it  is  refrafted  fo  that  the 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of  thetothefinr 
angle  of  refra(9;ion  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  the  of  refrac- 
vclocity  of  the  refracted  light  to  that  of  the^^°”* 
incident  light. 

Let  ST,  KR,  reprefent  twm  planes  (parallel  to,  and 
equidiftant  from,  the  refracting  furfaee  XY)  which 
bound  the  fpace  in  tvhich  the  light,  during  its  paffage, 
is  aCted  on  by  the  refraCting  forces. 

The  intenfity  of  the  refraCting  forces  being  fuppofed 
equal  at  equal  diftances  from  the  bounding  planes, 
though  anyhow  different  at  different  diftances  from 
them,  may  be  reprefented  by  the  ordinates  T  a^nq.,p  r, 
c  R,  &c.  of  the  curve  abnpe^oi  which  the  form  muft 

be 
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Law  of  '  be  determitied  fTOin  dbrervati6ri,  and  may  remain  for 
,  ra(ftion.  unknown.  The  phenomena  of  infle6led  light  (how 
MS  that  it  is  attradled  by  the  refradling  fubflance  at  fome 
*diflances,  and  repelled  at  others. 

Let  the  light,  moving  uniformly  in  the  diredllon 
AB,  enter  the  rcfradling  ftratum  at  B.  It  will  not 
'"proceed  in  that  diredlion,  but  its  path  will  be  incur- 
vated  upwards,  while  adled  on  by  a  repulfive  force, 
and  downwards,  while  impelled  by  an  attradllve  force. 
Tt  will  deferibe  fome  curvilineal  path  B  d  a  CDE, 
which  AB  touches  in  B,  and  will  finally  emerge  from 
the  refradling  flratum  at  E,  and  move  uniformly  in  a 
flraight  line  EF,  which  touches  the  curve  in  E.  If, 
through  the  iiiterfedlion  of  the  curve  of  forces  with 
its  abfcilTa,  we  draw  b  o,  cutting  the  path  of  the  light 
in  0^  it  is  evident  that  this  path  will  be  concave  lip- 
■wards  between  B  and  o,  and  concave  downwards  be¬ 
tween  Q  and  E.  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the  light 
Las  been  fufficiently  finall,  its  path  may  be  fo  much 
'  bent  upwards,  that  in  fome  point  its  direflion  may 
be  parallel  to  the  bounding  planes.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
evident,  that  being  under  the  influence  of  a  repulfive 
force,  it  will  be  more  bent  upwards,  and  it  wfill  de¬ 
feribe  d fy  equal  and  fimilar  to  J  B,  and  emerge  in  an 
angle  g  fs^  equal  to  ABG.  In  this  cafe  It  is  refle£led, 
making  the  angle  of  reflexion  equal  to  that  of  Inci¬ 
dence.  By  which  It  appears  how  reflexion,  refra6lion, 
and  infle6lion,  are  produced  by  the  fame  forces  and 
performed  by  the  fame  laws. 

But  let  the  velocity  be  fuppofed  fufficiently  great  to 
enable  the  light  to  penetrate  through  the  refradling 
firatum,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  diredlion  EF  j  let 
AB  and  EF  be  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed  in  equal  times  ; 
They  will  be  proportional  to  the  initial  and  final  velo¬ 
cities  of  the  light.  Now,  becaufe  the  refradling  for¬ 
ces  ?nujl  a6l  in  a  diredlion  perpendicular  to  the  refradl- 
ing  furface  (fince  they  arife  from  the  joint  a6lion  of 
all  the  particles  of  a  homogeneous  fubflance  which 
are  within  the  fphere  of  mutual  adlion),  they  cannot  af- 
fcdl  the  motion  of  the  light  eflimated  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  refrafting  furface.  If,  therefore,  AG  be  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  to  ST,  and  FK  to  KR,  the  lines  GB,  EK, 
muft  be  equal,  becaufe  they  are  the  motions  AB,  EF, 
eflimated  in  the  dire^lion  of  the  planes.  Draw  now  EL 
parallel  to  AB,  It  is  alfo  equal  to  It.  Therefore,  EL, 
-EF,  are  as  the  Initial  and  final  velocities  of  the  light. 
But  EF  is  to  EL  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  ELK  to  the 
fine  of  the  angle  EFK  5  that  is,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle 
ABH  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  FEI 3  that  Is,  as  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  re- 
fraftion. 

By  the  fame  reafoning  it  will  appear  that  light,  mov¬ 
ing  In  the  dire6lion  and  with  the  velocity  FE,  will  de¬ 
feribe  the  path  EDB,  and  will  emerge  in  the  dire£lIon 
and  with  the  velocity  BA. 

^  Let  another  ray  enter  the  refracting  flratum  perpen¬ 
dicularly  at  B,  and  emerge  at  Q^.  Take  two  points 
N,  P,  in  the  line  BQ^,  extremely  near  to  each  other,  fo 
that  the  refraCting  forces  may  be  fuppofed  to  aCt  uni¬ 
formly  along  the  fpace  NP  :  draw  NC,  PD,  parallel  to 
ST,  CM  perpendicular  to  DP,  and  MO  perpendicular 
to  CD,  which  may  be  taken  for  a  flraight  line.  Then, 
becaufe  the  forces  at  C  and  N  are  equal,  by  fuppofition 
they  may  be  reprefented  by  the  equal  lines  CM  and  NP, 
'The  force  NP  is  'whoUy  employed  in  accelerating  the 
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light  along  NP  3  but  the  force  CM  being  tranfverfe  to  Law  of 
the  motion  BD,  is  but  partly  fo  employed,  and  may  be 
conceived  as  arifing  from  the  joint  aClion  of  the  forces 
CO,  OM,  of  which  CO  only  is  employed  in  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  the  light,  while  OM  is  employed  in 
Incurvating  its  path.  Now  it  Is  evident,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  triangles  DCM,  MCO,  that  DC  :  CM— 

CM:  CO,  and  that  DC  X  COzzrCM  x  CM=NPxNP. 

But  DC  X  CO  and  NP  xNP  are  as  the  produdls  of  the 
fpaccs  by  the  accelerating  forces,  and  exprefs  the  mo¬ 
mentary  increments  of  the  fqitares  of  the  velocities  at  C 
and  N.  (Lemma  I.).  Thefe  increments,  therefore,  arc 
equal.  And  as  this  raufl  be  faid  of  every  portion  of  the 
paths  BCE  and  BNQ,  it  follows  that  the  whole  incre¬ 
ment  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity  produced  In 
the  motion  along  BCE,  is  equal  to  the  increment  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  motion  along  BNO.  And,  becaufe  the 
initial  velocities  were  equal  in  both  paths,  their  fquares 
were  equal.  Therefore  the  fquares  of  the  final  veloci¬ 
ties  are  alfo  equal  in  both  paths,  and  the  final  velocities 
themfelves  are  equal.  The  initial  and  final  velocities 
are  therefore  in  a  con  ft  ant  ratio,  whatever  are  the  di- 
redlions  3  and  the  ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refradlion  being  the  ratio  of  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  the  refracted  and  incident  light,  by  the  former 
cafe  of  Prop.  i.  is  alfo  conftant. 

Remark,  The  augmentation  of  the  fquare  of  the 
initial  velocity  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity 
whicir  a  particle  of  light  woutd  have  acquired,  if  im¬ 
pelled  from  a  ftate  of  reft  at  B  along  the  line  BQ^, 

(Corol.  of  the  Lemma  2.),  and  is  therefore  indepen¬ 
dent  on  the  initial  velocity.  As  this  augmentation  is 
exprelfed  by  the  curvilineal  area  a  T  bn  pc  R,  it  depends 
both  on  the  intenfity  of  the  refradling  forces,  exprelfed 
by  the  ordinates,  and  on  the  fpace  through  which  they 
a6l,  viz.  TR.  Thefe  eircumftanees  arife  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tranfparent  fubflance,  and  are  charadleriftic 
of  that  fubflance.  Therefore,  to  abbreviate  language, 

W'e  fliall  call  this  the  fpecijic  velocity. 

This  fpecific  velocity  is  eafily  determined  for  any 
fubflance  in  which  the  refradlion  is  obferved,  by  draw¬ 
ing  L  i  perpendicular  to  EL,  meeting  In  2* the  circle 
deferibed  with  the  radius  EF.  For  E  -i  being  equal  to 
EF,  will  Tcprefent  the  velocity  of  the  refrafted  light, 
and  EL  reprefent  the  velocity  of  the  incident  light, 
and  E /=EL*-|-L  2'*,  and  therefore  Lf^  is  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity,  and  L  i 
is  the  fpecific  velocity. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  deduce  fome  corollaries 
from  thefe  propofitions,  tending  to  explain  the  chief 
phenomena  of  refradlion. 

^  Cor.  I.  When  light  is  refradled  towards  the  xh 

dicular  to  the  refradling  furface,  it  is  accelerated  3  and  itofHghTac- 
is  retarded  when  it  is  refradled  from  the  perpendicular,  celerated  or 
In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  it  mufl  be  oonfidered  as 
having  been  adled  on  by  forces  confpiring  (In  pat't 
leafl)  with  Its  motion,  and  vice  verfa.  Therefore,  be- 
eaufe  wc  fee  that  it  is  always  refrafted  towards  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  when  pafTing  from  a  void  into  any  tranfpa¬ 
rent  fubflance,  we  muft  conclude  that  it  is,  on  the. 
whole,  attradled  by  that  fubflance.  We  mufl  draw 
the  fame  eonelufion  from  obferving,  that  it  is  refradled 
from  the  perpendicular  in  its  paflage  out  of  any  tranf¬ 
parent  lubflance  'ivhatever  into  a  void.  It  has  been  at¬ 
tradled  backwards  by  that  fubflance. 

This 
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Law  of  This  acceleration  of  light  In  refraaim  is  contrary 
the  opinion  of  tliofe  philofophers  who  maintain, 
that  illumination  is  pr(>duced  by  the  undulation  of  an 
elaltic  medium.  Euler  attempts  to  prove,  by  mecha¬ 
nical  laws,  that  the  velocities  of  the  incident  and  re- 
fradled  light,  are  proportional  to  the  fines  of  incidence 
and  refiacti«>n,  while  our  principles  make  them  in  this 
ratio  inverfely,  Bofcovich  propofed  a  fine  experiment 
for  deciding  this  qutllion.  The  aberration  of  the  fixed 
ftars  arifes  from  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  light 
with  the  motion  of  the  telefcope  by  which  it  is  oblerv- 
ed.  Therefore  this  aberration  ihould  be  greater  or  lefs 
when  obferved  by  means  «)f  a  telefcope  filled  with  water, 
according  as  light  moves  flower  or  fwiRer  through  wa¬ 
ter  than  through  air.  He  was  miflaken  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  conclufion  fhould  be  drawn  from  the  ob- 
fervation  made  in  the  form  preferibed  by  him  :  and  the 
experiment  has  not  yet  been  made  in  a  convincing  man¬ 
ner  j  becaufe  no  fluid  has  been  found  of  fufEcient  tranf 
parency  to  admit  of  the  neceflary  magnifying  power.  It 
is  an  experiment  of  the  greateft  importance  to  optical 
fcience. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  light  be  moving  within  the  tranfparent 
fubftance,  and  if  its  velocity  (eftiniated  in  a  direiftion 
perpendicular  to  the  furface)  do  not  exceed  the  fpecific 
velocity  of  that  fubftance,  it  will  not  emerge  from  it, 
but  will  be  reflected  backwards  in  an  angle  equal  to 
that  of  its  incidenfce.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in 
Plate  the  figure  of  laft  propolition,  the*' excefs  of  the  fquare 
ccLxxvii.of  EF  above  the  fquare  of  EL,  is  the  fame  with  the 
fig-  S-  excefs  of  the  fquare  of  KF  above  the  fquare  of  KL. 
Therefore  the  fquare  of  tlie  fpecific  velocity  is  equal  to 
the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  fquare  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  ycloclty.  If  therefore  the  initial  perpendi¬ 
cular^  velocity  FK  be  precifely  equal  to  the  fpecific 
velocity,  the  light  will  juft  reach  the  farther  fide  of 
the  attraaing  ftratum,  as  at  B,  where  its  perpendicular 
velocity  will  be  completely  extinguifhed,  and  its  motion 
will  be  In  the  direaion  BT.  But  it  is  here  under  the 
influence  of  forces  tending  towards  the  plane  KR,  and 
its  motion  will  therefore  be  ftill  incurvated  towards  it  ; 
and  it  will  deferibe  a  curve  BD  equal  and  fimilar  to 
EB,  and  finally  emerge  back  from  the  refraaing  ftra¬ 
tum  into  the  tranfparent  fubftance  in  an  ande  RDA 
equal  to  KEF.  ^ 

If  the  direaion  of  the  light  be  ftill  more  oblique,  fo 
that  its  perpendicular  velocity  is  lefs  than  the  fpecific 
velocity,  it  will  not  reach  the  plane  ST,  but  be  re- 
fleaed  as  foon  as  it  has  penetrated  fo  far  that  the  fpe¬ 
cific  velocity  of  the  part  penetrated  (eftimated  by  the 
compounding  part  of  the  area  of  forces)  is  equal  to  its 
perpendicular  velocity.  Thus  the  ray/E  will  deferibe 
the  path  E  f/D  «  penetrating  to  fo  that  the  corre- 
foonding  area  of  forces  ahceis  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
its  perpendicular  velocity. 

The  extreme  brilliancy  of  dew  drops  and  of  jewels 
had  often  excited  the  attention  of  philofophers,  and  it 
always  appeared  a  difficulty  how  light  was  refleaed  at 
all  from  the  pofterior  furface  of  tranfparent  bodies.  It 
afforded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  his  ftrongeft  argument 
againft  the  ufual  theory  of  refleaion,  viz.  that  it  was 
produced  by  impad  on  folid  claftic  matter.  He  was 
the  firft  who  took  notice  of  the  total  refledion  in  great 
obliquities  j  and  very  properly  aiked  how  it  can  be  faid 
VoL.  XV.  Part  L 
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that  there  is  any  impad  in  this  cafe,  or  th'it  the  refled-  Taw  , 
ing  impad  fliould  ccafe  at  a  particular  obliquity  ?  Refradi<>T?, 
It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  very  curious 


clrcumitance,  that  a  body  which  is  perfedly  tranlpa-  Rays  a*t  a 
rent  fliould  ccafe  to  be  lo  at  a  certain  obliquity  5  ihatrerta  nob- 
a  great  obliquity  fliuuld  not  hinder  light  from  pafting 
from  a  void  into  a  piece  of  glafs  ;  but  that  the 
obliquity  ftiould  prevent  it  from  pafling  from  the  glafstrar!  parm 
into  a  void.  The  fineft  experiment  for  illuftrating  ihefubltances. 
fad  is,  to  take  two  pieces  of  mirror-glafs,  not  lilvered, 
and  put  them  together  with  a  piece  of  paper  between 
them,  forming  a  narrow  margin  all  round  to  keep  them 
apart.  Plunge  this  apparatus  into  water.  When  it  is 
held  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  every 
thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  will  be  feen  clearly 
through  the  glaffes  j  but  when  they  are  turned  fo  as  to 
be  inclined  about  50  degrees,  they  will  intercept  the 
light  as  much  as  if  they  were  plates  of  iron.  It  will  be 
proper  to  foak  the  paper  in  varnifti,  to  prevent  water 
from  getting  between  the  glaffes, 

What  is  called  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  is  fuch  Tlie  bri!^ 
a  difpofition  of  the  pofterior  facets  of  the  diamond, hi 
that  the  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  them  fo  obliquely 
that  none  of  it  can  go  through,  but  all  is  refleded.  tai  reflre-^* 
To  produce  this  effed  in  the  greateft  pofliblc  degree  istkn. 
a  matter  of  calculation,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the 
lapidary.  When  diamonds  are  too  thin  to  admit  of  this 
form,  they  are  cut  in  what  is  called  the  rofe  faftiion. 

This  has  a  plain  back,  and  the  facets  are  all  on  the 
front,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  refrad  the  rays  into  ftiffici- 
ent  obliquities,  to  be  ftrongly  refleded  from  the  pofterior 
plane.  Doublets  are  made  by  cutting  one  thin  diamond 
rofe  faftiion,  and  another  fimilar  one  is  put  behind  it, 
with  their  plane  furfaces  joined.  Or,  more  frequently, 
the  outfide  diamond  has  the  anterior  facets  of  the  bril¬ 
liant,  and  the  inner  has  the  form  of  the  inner  part  of  a 
brilliant.  If  they  be  joined  with  very  pure  and  ftrong-. 
ly  refrading  varnifti,  little  light  is  refleded  from  tho 
feparating  plane,  and  their  brilliancy  is  very  confider- 
able,  though  ftill  inferior  to  a  true  and  deep  brilliant. 

If  no  varnifti  be  ufed,  much  of  the  light  is  refleded 
from  the  flat  fide,  and  the  efftd  of  the  pofterior  facets 
is  much  diminiftied.  But  doublets  might  be  conftrud- 
ed,  by  making  the  touching  furfaces  of  a  fpherical 
form  (of  which  the  curvature  ftiould  have  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  the  ftone),  that  would  produce 
an  effed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  perfed 
brilliant.  ^  ^ 

Cor.  5.  Since  the  change  made  on  the  fquare  of  the  Refraaion 
velocity  of  the  incident  light  is  a  conftant  quantity,  it 
follows,  that  the  refradion  will  diminifti  as  the  velocity  f 
of  the  incident  light  increafes.  For  if  L  i  in  fig.  7.  fy  "ncreafen 
be  a  conftant  quantity,  and  EL  be  increafed,  it  is  evi-  ^ 
dent  that  the  ratio  of  E  f,  or  its  equal  EF,  to  EL  will 
be  diminilhed,  and  the  angle  LEF,  which  conftitutes 
the  refradion,  will  be  diminiftied.  The  phyfical  caufe 
of  this  is  eafily  feen  :  When  the  velocity  of  the  incident 
light  is  increafed,  it  employs  lefs  time  in  pafling  through 
the  refrading  ftratum  or  {pace  between  the  planes  ST 
and  KR,  and  Is  therefore  lefs  influenced  by  the  refrac¬ 
ting  forces.  A  fimilar  effed  would  follow  if  the  tranf¬ 
parent  body  were  moving  with  great  velocity  towards  ‘ 
the  luminous  body. 

Some  naturalifts  have  accounted  for  the  different  re* 

T)  d  frangibility 
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frangJbility  of  tlie  differently  coloured  rays,  by  fuppo- 
ling  that  the  red  rays  move  with  the  greatelf  rapidity, 
and  they  have  determined  the  difference  of  original  ve¬ 
locity  which  Avould  produce  the  obferved  difference  of 
refradion.  But  this  difference  would  be  obferved  in 
the  ec':ipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  They  fhould  be  ruddy 
at  their  immcrlions,  and  be  fome  fcconds  before  they  at¬ 
tain  their  pure  rvhiteriefsj  and  they  fhould  become  blullh 
immediately  before  they  vanifli  in  emerfions.  Idiis  is 
not  obferved.  Belides,  the  difference  in  refrangibility 
is  much  greater  in  flint  glafs  than  in  crown  glafs,  and 
this  would  require  a  proportionally  greater  difference  in 
the  original  velocities.  The  explanation  therefore  mull 
be  given  up. 

it  Qiould  follow,  that  the  refraaion  of  a  flar  w'hlch 
is  in  our  meridian  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening  fliould 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  liar  which  comes  on  the  me¬ 
ridian  at  fix  in  the  morning  ^  becaufe  ^ve  are  moving 
away  from  the  firft,  and  approaching  to  the  lafl.  But 
the  difference  is  but  whole,  and  cannot  be 

obferved  with  fufheient  accuracy  in  any  way  yet  prac- 
tifed.  A  form  of  obfervation  has  been  propofed  by  Dr 
Blair,  profelfor  of  pra6lical  allronomy  in  the  uni^  erfity 
of  Edinburgh,  which  promlfts  a  very  fenfible  difference 
of  refradtion.  It  is  alfo  to  be  expeded,  that  a  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  obferved  in  the  refradlion  of  the  light  from 
the  call  and  w^eflern  ends  of  Saturn’s^iiig.  Its  diame¬ 
ter  is  about  26  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  it  revolves 
in  I  oh.  32'  ^  fo  that  the  velocity  of  its  edge  is  about 
of  the  velocity  of  the  fun’s  light.  If  therefore 
the  light  be  refle6lcd  from  it  according  to  the  laws  of 
perfe£l  elafliclty,  or  in  the  manner  here  explained,  th^it 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  weflcrn  extremity  will 
move  more  flowly  than  that  which  comes  from  tlie  eafl- 
6rn  extremity  in  the  proportion  of  2500  to  2501.  And 
if  Saturn  can  be  feen  diflin^lly  after  a  refra^iion  of  30® 
through  a  prifm,  the  diameter  of  the  ring  will  be  In- 
creafed  one  half  in  one  pofition  of  the  telefcope,  and 
wdll  be  as  much  diminifhed  by  turning  the  telefcope 
half  round  its  axis  ;  and  an  intermediate  polition  will 
exhibit  the  ring  of  a  dlflortcd  fhape.  This  experiment 
is  one  of  the  mofl  interefllng  to  optical  fcience,  as  its 
rcfult  will  be  a  feverc  touch ftone  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  attempted  for  explaining  the  phenomena  on 
mechanical  principles. 

If  the  tail  of  a  comet  be  impelled  by  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  as  is  fuppofed  by  Euler  and  others,  the  light  by 
which  its  extreme  parts  are  feen  byusmufl  have  its  ve¬ 
locity  greatly  diminilhed,  being  refie6led  by  particles 
which  are  moving  away  from  the  fun  with  immenfe 
rapidity.  This  may  perhaps  be  difeovered  by  its  great¬ 
er  aberration  and  refrangibility. 

As  common  day  light  is  nothing  but  the  fun’.^  light 
redefted  from  terreftrial  bodies,  it  is  reafonable  to  ex- 
pe6l  that  it  will  fulTer  the  fame  refra£lion.  But  no¬ 
thing  but  obfervation  could  aflure  us  that  this  would 
be  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  liars  ^  and  it  is  rather 
furpriffng  that  the  velocity  of  their  light  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  fun’s  light.  It  is  a  circumftanc.e  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  folar  fyftem  and  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  It  was  as  little  to  be  looked  for  on  the  light  of 
terreftrial  luminaries.  If  light  be  conceived  as  fmall 
particles  of  matter  emitted  from  bodies  by  the  a6lion  of 
accelerating  forces  of  any  kind,  the  vaft  diverhty  which 
we  obferve  in  the  conftitution  of  fublunary  bodies  fliould 
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make  us  expedl  differences  In  this  particular.  Yet  it  is  Law  of 
found,  that  the  light  of  a  candle,  of  a  glow’  worm,  8cc, 
fulfers  the  fame  refradlion,  and  conflUs  of  the  fame  co- 
lours.  This  circumflance  is  adduced  as  an  argument 
againfl  the  tlieory  of  emiflTion.  It  is  thought  more 
probable  that  this  fainenefs  of  velocity  is  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  medium,  which  determines  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  its  undulations  and  the  velocity  of  their  propa¬ 
gation. 

Cor.  4.  When  two  tranfparent  bodies  are  contiguous,  Lawofre- 
the  light  in  its  paflage  out  of  the  one  into  the  other  willfraaion 
be  refra<fled  towards  or  from  the  perpendicular,  accord- hght 
ins:  as  the  refraftinpf  forces  bf  the  fecond  are  greater 
or  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  firfl,  or  rather  according  as  the  bo-" 

area  exprefling  the  fquare  of  the  fpecific  velocity  isdyintoan- 
greater  or  lefs.  And  as  the  difference  of  thefe  areas  is  other  cen- 
a  determined  quantity,  the  difference  between  the  velo- 
city  in  the  medium  of  incidence  and  the  velocity  in  the^^' 
medium- of  refra6lion,  will  alfo  be  a  determined  quantity. 
Therefore  the  flue  of  the  angle  of  incidence  w  ill  be  in 
a  conllant  ratio  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraclion  ^ 
and  this  ratio  will  be  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the 
flne  of  incidence  in  the  flril  medium  to  the  fme  of  re-  ] 

fra^lion  in  a  void',  and  the  ratio  of  the  flue  of  incidence  ! 

in  a  void  to  the  fine  bf  refraclion  in  the  fecond  inediuiT!. 

If  therefore  a  ray  of  light,  moving  through  a  void  in 
any  direclion,  (hall  pafs  through  any  number  of  media 
bounded  by  parallel  planes,  its  direClion  in  the  lafl  me¬ 
dium  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had  come  into  it  from  a 
void. 

Cor  5.  It  alfo  follow’s  from  thefe  propofltions,  that 
if  the  obliquity  bf  incidence  on  the  pollerior  furface  of 
a  tranfparent  body  be  fuch,  that  the  light  fhould  be 
rcfleCled  back  again,  the  placing  a  mafs  of  the  fame  or 
of  another  medium  in  cpntaCl  with  this  furface,  will 
caufe  it  to  be  tranfmitted,  and  this  the  more  completely, 
as  the  added  medium  is  more  denfe  or  more  refraClive 
and  the  rcfleClion  from  the  feparating  furface  will  be 
the  more  vivid  in  proportion  as  the  poflcrior  fubflance  is 
lefs  denfe  or  of  a  fmallcr  refraClive  power.  It  is  not 
even  necefiary  that  the  other  body  be  in  contad  j  it  is 
enough  if  It  be  fo  near,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  refrading 
flrata  which  are  beyond  the  bodies  interfere  wflth  or  co¬ 
incide  with  each  other. 

All  thefe  confequences  are-  agreeable  to  experience. 

The  brilliant  refledion  from  a  de.w-drop  ceafes  when 
it  touches  the  leaf  on  which  it  refls  :'The  brilliancy  of 
a  diamond  is  greatly  damaged  by  moIRure  getting  be¬ 
hind  it :  The  opacity  of  the  combined  mirror  plates,, 
mentioned  in  Cor.  2.  is  removed  by  letting  water  get 
betw’eeii  them  f  A  piece  of  glafs  is  diftindly  or  clearly 
feen  in  air,  more  faintly  when  immerfed  in  water,  flill 
more  faintly  amidfl:  oil  of  olives,  and  it  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceived  in  fpirits  of  turpentine.  'ITefe  phenomena  are 
incompatible  wfith  the  notion  that  refledion  is  occafloned 
by  impad  on  folid  matter,  whether  of  the  tranfparent 
body,  or  of  any  ether  br  other  fancied  fluid  behind  it  ^ 
and  their  perfed  coincidence  with  the  legitimate  confe- 
quences  of  the  aflumed  principlc.s,  is  a  flrong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  thofe  prlnGiples. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  hers  a  fad  taken  notice objee- 
of  by  Mr  Beguelin,  and  propofed  as  a  great  difficulty  in  tion  to  th« 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  refradion.  In  order  to  get 
the  greatell  p.offible  refradion,  and  the  flmpleft 
of  the  refrading  pow’er  at  the  anterior  furface  of  any 

tranfparent. 
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L'twof  tranfparent  fubflahce,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  enjoins  us  to 
Kefraaion  employ  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  the  fiuface  quarn  ohli- 
qutffimh  ^  But  Mr  Beguelin  found,  that  when  the  ubii. 
quity  of  incidence  in  glafs  was  about  89°  sO',  no  light 
was  refradled,  but  that  it  was  wholly  redeiled.  He  aB 
fo  obferved,  that  when  he  gradually  incrcafed  the  obli^ 
quity  of  incidence  on  the  ])Oilerior  furface  of  tlie  glafs, 
the  light  which  emerged  lail  of  all  did  not  {k\m  a- 
long  the  furface,  making  an  angle  of  90®  with  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  as  it  fliould  do  by  the  Newtonian  theory, 
but  made  an  angle  of  more  than  ten  minutes  with  the 
podcrior  furface.  Alfo,  when  he  began  with  very  great 
obliquities,  fo  that  all  the  light  was  refleded  back  into 
the  glafs,  and  gradually  diminilhed  the  obliquity  of  in¬ 
cidence,  the  firft  ray  of  liglit  which  emerged  did  not 
Ikim  along  the  furface,  but  was  raifed  about  10  or  15 
minutes. 

Showf)  to  But  all  tlicfe  phenomena  arc  necefiary  confequcnces  of 
bethene-  our  principles,  combined  with  what  observation  teaches 
cclTary  con-^g  concerning  the  forces  which  bodies  exert  on  the  rays 
of  light.  It  is  evident,  from  the  experiments  of  Gri- 
theory,  and  rnaldi  and  Newton,  that  light  is  both  attraded  and  re- 
ofeourfea  polled  by  folid  bodies.  New'ton’s  fagacious  analyfis  of 
confirma-  thefe  experiments  difeovered  feveral  alternations  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  it.  inflediori  and  defledioii  j  and  he  gives  us  the  pre- 

cife  diftance  from  the  body  tvhen  foine  of  thefe  attrac¬ 
tions  end  and  repulfion  commences ;  and  the  mofl  re¬ 
mote  adion  to  be  obferved  in  his  experiments  is  repul- 
liom  Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  although  it  be 
I  Plate  absolutely  necelTary.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  forces 
cccLxxvii  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve  a  bn  pc 
fig.  7.  which  crofTcs  the  abfeifla  in  b.  Draw  b  0  parallel  to 
the  refrading  furface.  When  the  obliquity  of  incidence 
of  the  ray  AB  has  become  fo  great,  that  its  path  in  the 
glafs,  or  in  the  refrading  llratum,  does  not  cut,  but  on¬ 
ly  touches  the  line  0  b^  it  can  penetrate  no  further,  but 
is  totally  refleded  ;  and  this  muft  happen  in  all  greater 
obliquities.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ray  LE, 
moving  within  the  glafs,  has  but  a  very  Small  perpendi- 
i  cular  velocity,  it  wdll  penetrate  the  refrading  dratum 

no  further  than  till  this  perpendicular  velocity  is  extin- 
guilhed,  and  its  path  becomes  parallel  to  the  furface, 
and  it  will  be  refleded  back.  As  the  perpendicular  ve¬ 
locity  increafes  by  diminllbing  the  obliquity  of  incidence, 
it  will  penetrate  farther  ;  and  the  laft  refledion  will 
liappen  wdien  it  penetrates  fo  far  that  its  path  touches 
the  line  0  b.  Now  diminlfli  the  obliquity  by  a  Angle 
fecond  ;  the  light  will  get  over  the  line  0  Z»,  will  de- 
feribe  an  arch  0  concave  upwards,  and  will  emerge 
in  a  diredion  BA,  which  does  not  fklm  the  Surface,  but 
is  fenfibly  raifed  above  it.  And  thus  the  fads  obferved 
by  M.  Beguelin,  inftead  of  being  an  objedion  againft 
123  theory,  afford  an  argument  in  its  favour. 

Z\ikfs  Cor.  6.  Thofe  philofophers  who  maintain  the  theory 
heoryof  of  undulation,  are  under  the  necefllty  of  conneding  the 
difperAve  powers  of  bodies  with  their  mean  refradive 
adt  powers.  M.  Euler  has  attempted  to  deduce  a  neceffary 
difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  different  colours 
from  the  different  frequency  of  the  undulations,  which 
he  afligns  as  the  caufe  of  their  different  coloriAc  powers. 
His  reafoning  on  this  fubjed  is  of  the  mofl  delicate  na¬ 
ture,  and  unintelligible  to  Such  as  are  not  completely 
maftcr  of  the  inAnitefimal  calculus  of  partial  differences, 
and  is  ^  unfatisfadory  to  Such  as  are  able  to  go  through 
its  intricacies.  It  is  contradided  by  fad.  He  fays, 
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that  inuAcal  iounds  which  differ  greatly  In  acutenefs  ar^  T  nw  of 
propagated  through  the  air  with  different  velocities  :  but  f^dradicn. 
one  of  the  fmalicfl  bells  in  the  chimes  of  St  Giles’s 
church  in  E  iinburgh  was  flruck  againfl  the  rim  or  ihe 
very , deep-toned  bell  on  which  the.  hours  are  flrutk. 

When  tlie  fl>und  was  Uflt  ned  to  by  a  nice  obferver  at 
the  diftance  of  /inore  than  two  miles,  no  interval  what¬ 
ever  could  be  obferved.  A  Amilar  experiment  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  ivl.  Euler  himfelf,  by  means  of  a  curious  in- 
flruraent  ufed  at  St  Peterfburg,  and  which  may  be 
heard  at  three  or  four  miles  diftance.  But  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  hells  is  unexceptionable,  as  the  two  founds 
were  produced  in  the  very  fame  inftarit.  This  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  refrangibiilty  in  general  and  the  velo¬ 
city  mufl  be  admitted,  in  its  full  extent,  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  refradion  by  undulation  j  and  Euler 
was  forced  by  it  to  adopt  a  certain  confequtnce  which 
rnade  a  neceffary  connedion  between  the  mean  refrac¬ 
tion  and  the  difperflon  of  heterogeneous  rays.  Confident 
of  his  analyfls,  he  gave  a  deaf  ear  to  all  that  was  told 
him  of  Mr  Dollond’s  improvements  on  telefcopes,  and 
afferted,  that  they  could  not  be  fuch  as  were  related 
for  an  increafe  of  mean  refradion  mufl  ahvays  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  determined  increafe  of  difperAon. 

Newton  had  faid  the  fame  thing,  being  mifled  by  a  li¬ 
mited  view  of  his  own  principles  ;  but  the  difperAon  af- 
Agncd  by  him  was  different  from  that  afligned  by  Eu¬ 
ler.  The  difpute  between  Euler  and  Dollond  was  con- 
Aned  to  the  deciAon  of  this  queflion  only  j  and  when 
fomc^  glaffes  made  by  a  German  chemift  at  Peterfburg 
convinced  Euler  that  his  determination  Was  erroneous, 
he  did  not  give  up  the  principle  which  had  forced  him 
to  this  determination  of  the  difperAon,  but  immediately 
introduced  a  new  theory  of  the  achromatic  telefcopes  of 
Dollond  5  a  theory  which  took  the  artifls  out  of  the 
track  marked  out  by  mathemaiicians,  and  in  which 
they  had  made  conAderable  advances,  and  led  them  in¬ 
to  another  path,  propoAng  maxmu  of  conflrudion  hi¬ 
therto  untried,  and  inconAflent  with  real  improve  merits 
which  they  had  already  made.  The  leading  principle  in  and  mil- 
tliis  theory  is  to  arrange  the  different  ultimate  images  Aitilh# 

a  point  which  arife  either  from  the  errors  of  a  fpherieal 
Agure  or  different  refrangibility,  in  a  flraight  line  paf- 
Ang  through  the  centre  of  the  eye.  The  theory  itfelf 
is  fpecious  •  and  it  requires  great  mathematical  fkill  to 
accomplilh  this  point,  and  hardly  lefs  to  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  the  conflrvidlion  which  it  recommends.  It 
is  therefore  but  little  known.  But  that  it  is  a  falfe 
theory,  is  evident  from  one  Ample  conAderation.  In 
tlie  mofl  indiflindl  viAon  arifing  from  the  wuifl  con- 
ftrudion,  this  redlilineal  arrangement  of  the  images  ob¬ 
tains  completely  in  that  pencil  which  is  Atuated  in  the 
axis,  and  yet  the  viAon  is  indiflimfl.  But,  what  is  to 
our  prefen t  purpofe,  this  new  theory  is  purely  mathema¬ 
tical,  fuiting  any  obferved  difperAve  power,  and  has  no 
connedion  with  the  phyAcal  theory  of  undulations,  or 
indeed  with  any  mechanical  principles  whatever.  But, 
by  admitting  any  dirperfive  power,  whatever  mav  be 
the  mean  refradion,  all  the  phyAcal  dodrines  in  his 
Idova  Tkeoria  Lucis  et  Colorum  are  overlooked,  and 
therefore  never  once  mentioned,  although  the  effeds  of 
M.  Zeiher’s  glafs  are  taken  notice  of  as  inconAflent  with 
that  mechanical  propoAtion  of  Newton’s  which  occa- 
Aoned  the  whole  difpute  between  Euler  and  Dollond. 

They  are  indeed  inconAflent  with  the  univerfality  of 
D  d  2  that 
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Law  of  tKat  propofition.  Wcwton  advances  it  in  his  Optics 
Refracflion.  j^grely  as  a  mathematical  propofition  highly  probable, 
but  fays  that  it  -will  be  corre£led  if  he  Jhall find  it  falfe. 
The  ground  on  which  he  feems  (for  he  does  not  ex- 
prefsly  fay  fo)  to  reft  its  probability,  is  a  limited  view 
of  his  own  principle,  the  action  of  bodies  on  light.  He 
(not  knowing  any  caufe  to  the  contrary)  fuppofed  that 
the  action  of  all  bodies  was  fimilar  on  the  different  kinds 
of  light,  that  is,  that  the  fpecific  velocities  of  the  dif¬ 
ferently  coloured  rays  had  a  determined^  proportion  to 
each  other.  This  was  gratuitous  *,  and  it  might  have 
been  doubted  by  him  ivho  had  obferved  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  chemical  aflions  of  bodies  byelefllve  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repullions,  and  the  fimilar  actions  on  light. 
Not  only  have  difterent  menftrua  unequal  a(51ions  on 
theii;  folids,  but  the  order  of  their  affinities  is  alfo  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  like  manne  r,  ive  might  ex  peel  not  only  that 
fome  bodies  would  attradl  light  in  general^  more  than 
others,  but  alfo  might  differ  in  the  proportion  of  their 
a61ions  on  the  different  kinds  of  light,  and  this  fo  much, 
that  fome  might  even  attract  the  red  more  than  the  vio¬ 
let.  The  late  dlfcoveries  in  chemiftry  ffiow  us  fome 
very  dlftindl  proofs,  that  light  is  not  exempted  from  the 
laws  of  chemical  a61ion,  and  that  it  is  fufceptible  of 
chemical  combination.  The  changes  produced  by  the 
fun’s  light  on  vegetable  colours,  ftiow  the  neceftity  of 
illumination  to  produce  the  green  fecula  j  and  the  aro¬ 
matic  oils  of  plants,  the  irritability  of  their  leaves  by 
the  a61  ion  of  light,  the  curious  effefts  of  it  on  the  mi¬ 
neral  acids,  on  manganefe,  and  the  calces  of  bifmuth 
and  lead,  and  the  imbibition  and  fubfequent  cmiflion  of 
it  by  phofphorefeent  bodies,  are  ftrong  proofs  of  its  che¬ 
mical  affinities,  and  are  quite  Inexplicable  on  the  theory 
of  undulations. 

All  thefe  c on  fi derations  taken  together,  had  they 
been  known  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  would  have  made 
him  expeft  differences  quite  anomalous  in  the  difperfive 
powers  of  different  tranfparent  bodies  •,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  would  have  afforded  to  his  fagacious  mind  the 
ftrongeft  arguments  for  the  a(5lual  emlffion  of  light  from 
the  luminous  body. 


Having  In  this  manner  eftabliflied  the  obferved  law 
of  refraction  on  mechanical  principles,  ffiowlng  it  to  be 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  known  aCllon  of  bodies 
on  light,  we  proceed  to  trace  its  mathematical  confe- 
quences  through  the  various  cafes  in  which  it  may  be 
exhibited  to  our  obfervatlon.  Thefe  conftltute  that  part 
of  the  mathematical  branch  of  optical  fcience  which  is 
j,25  called  dioptrics. 

The  varia-  We  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  law  of  aCtion  of 
zion  of  the  bodies  on  light,  that  is,  with  the  variation  of  the  inten- 
Ttraa^onf  attraCIions  and  repullions  exerted  at  different 

anTrepX  diftances.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  from  the  expe- 
fions  un-  riments  and  obfervations  of  Grimaldi,  Newton,  and 

known.  others,  light  is  defleCled  towards  a  body,  or  is  attracted 

by  it,  at  fome  diftances,  and  repelled  at  others,  and 
this  with  a  variable  intenlity.  The  aCtion  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  different,  both  in  extent  and  force,  in  different 
bodies,  and  change  by  a  very  different  law  with  the 
fame  change  of  dlftance.  But,  amidft  all  this  variety, 
there  is  a  certain  fimilarity  arifing  from  the  joint  aCtion 
of  many  particles,  which  Ihould  be  noticed,  becaufe  it 
tends  both  to  explain  the  fimilarity  obferved  in  the  re- 
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fractions  of  light,  and  alfo  Its  connexion  with  the  plie-  Law  of 
nomena  of  reflection. 

The  law  of  variation  in  the  joint  aCtion  of  many  par- 
tides  adjoining  to  the  furface  of  a  refraCling  medium,  is  The  law  of 
extremely  different  from  that  of  a  Angle  particle  *,  but  variation  in 
when  this  laft  is  knowm,  the  other  may  be  found  out. 

We  ffiall  illuftrate  this  matter  by  a  very  fimple  cafe.p^”]^"^ 
Let  DE  be  the  furface  of  a  medium,  and  let  us  fuppofe  different 
that  the  aCtion  of  a  particle  of  the  medium  on  a  particle  from  that 
of  light  extends  to  the  dlftance  EA,  and  that  it  is  pro- done, 
portional  to  the  ordinates  ED,  G^,  H 7^,  Sec.  ofcccLxxvii. 
the  line  A.  h  CgfT>  j  that  is,  that  the  aCtion  of  the  p. 
particle  E  of  the  medium  on  a  particle  of  light  in  F,  is 
to  its  action  on  a  particle  in  H  as  Fy*  to  H  /i,  and  that 
it  is  attracted  at  F  but  repelled  at  H,  as  expreffed  by 
the  fituation  of  the  ordinates  with  refpeCt  to  the  abfclffa. 

In  the  line  AE  produced  to  B,  make  EB,  E  E  «, 

E  y,  E  (p,  &c.  refpeCtively  equal  to  E  A,  EH,  EC, 

EG,  EF,  Sec. 

It  is  evident  that  a  particle  of  the  medium  at  B  will 
exert  no  aCtion  on  the  particle  of  light  in  E,  and  that 
the  particles  of  the  medium  in  >6  y  <p  E,  will  exert  on  it 
actions  proportional  to  H  >^,  G^,  Fy^  ED.  There¬ 
fore,  fuppofing  the  matter  of  the  medium  continuous, 
the  whole  aCtion  exerted  by  the  row  of  particles  EB 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  A  h  CDE  \  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  between  B  and  (p  will  be  reprefent¬ 
ed  by  the  area  KliC /F,  and  that  of  the  particles  be¬ 
tween  E  and  (p  by  the  area  Fy'DE. 

Now  let  the  particle  of  light  be  in  F,  and  take  F  o 
=AE.  It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  the  particle  of  light 
in  F  will  be  aCled  on  by  the  particles  in  E  o  alone,  and 
that  it  will  be  aCled  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  particle 
in  E  is  aCled  on  by  the  particles  in  ip  B.  Therefore 
the  aClion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles  EB  on  a  parti¬ 
cle  in  F  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  A  //  C  /F. 

And  thus  the  aClion  on  a  particle  of  light  in  any  point 
of  AE  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  which  lies  be¬ 
yond  it. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  particles  of  light  to  be  within 
the  medium,  as  at  and  make  <p  r/rrAE.  It  is  again 
evident  that  it  is  aCled  on  by  the  particles  of  the  me¬ 
dium  between  (p  and  d  with  a  force  reprefented  by  the 
area  A/zCDE,  and  in  the  oppofite  direClion  by  the 
particles  in  E  (p  with  a  force  reprefented  by  the  area 
Fy'DE.  This  balances  an  equal  quantity  of  aClion, 
and  there  remains  an  aClion  expreffed  by  the  area 
A  /i  C  y'F.  Therefore,  if  an  equal  and  fimilar  line  to 
Ah  CDE  be  deferibed  on  the  abfclffa  EB,  the  aClion 
of  the  medium  on  a  particle  of  light  in  (p  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  area  (p  fit  h  B,  lying  beyond  it. 

If  we  now  draw  a  line  AKLMRNPB,  wbofe  ordi¬ 
nates  CK,  FQ,  (p  R,  &c.  are  as  the  areas  of  the  other 
curve,  eftimated  from  A  and  B  j  thefe  ordinates  will 
reprefent  the  whole  forces  which  are  exerted  by  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  EB,  on  a  particle  of  light  moving  from  A  to 
B.  This  curve  will  cut  the  axis  In  points  L,N  fuch, 
that  the  ordinates  drawn  through  them  intercept  areas 
of  the  firft  curve,  which  are  equal  on  each  fide  of  the 
axis  ;  and  In  thefe  points  the  particle  of  light  fuftains  no 
action  from  the  medium.  Thefe  points  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  fimilar  points  of  the  curve  expreffing  the 
aClion  of  a  fingle  particle.  Thefe  laft  are  in  the  very 
places  where  the  light  fuftains  the  greateft  repulfive  ac¬ 
tion 
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Refr?d  on  tion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles.  In  the  fame  man- 
by  Plane  a  curve  be  conftructed,  whofe  ordinates  exprefs 

.  the  united  action  of  the  whole  medium. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  learn  in  general,  that  a 
particle  of  light  within  the  fpaee  of  action  is  a6ted  on 
with  equal  forces,  and  in  the  fame  direflion,  when  at 
equal  diftances  on  each  fide  of  the  furface  of  the  me¬ 
dium. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  focal  dijlance  of  rays  refraBed  by  paf 
fng  out  of  one  medium  into  another  of  different  denjlty 
and  through  a  plane  furface^ 

Lemma. 

The  indefinitely  fmall  variation  of  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  is  to  the  fimultaneous  variation  of  the 
angle  of  refra6tion  as  the  tangent  of  incidence 
is  to  the  tangent  of  refraftion  ;  or,  the  cotem- 
poraneous  variations  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refradion  are  proportional  to  the  tangents 
of  thefe  angles. 

Plate  Let  RVF,  rV f  (fig.  lo.)  be  the  progrefs  of  the 
cccLXxvii  rays  refra6led  at  V  (the  angle  r  VR  being  confidered  in 
fig*  its  nafeent  or  evanefeent  Hate),  and  VC  perpendicular 
Lawl^ofre  refra6ling  furface  VA.  From  C  draw  CD,  CB 

fradion  in"  perpendicular  to  the  incident  and  refrafted  rays  RV, 
plane  fur-  VF,  cutting  r  V,  N  f  in  3  and  ^3,  and  let  C  </,  C  ^  be 
perpendicular  to  r  V,  V  f 

Becaufe  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refra6llon  are  in 
a  conftant  ratio,  their  fimultaneous  variations  are  in 
the  fame  conftant  ratio.  Now  the  angle  RV  r  is  to  the 

B  /3  D  ^  B  C 

angle  FV y'in  the  ratio  of  to  j  that  is,  of 

DC  -  .  ^  fin.  incid.  fin.  refr. 

■  ‘  of  — to 


faces. 


to 


that  : 


cof.  refr. 


that  is,  of 


DV  ’  cof.  incid. 

tan,  incid,  to  tan,  refr. 

Corollary.  The  difference  of  thefe  variations  is  to 
the  greateft  or  leaft  of  them  as  the  difference  of  the  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  greateft  or  leaft  tangent. 

Problem. 

Plate  Let  two  rays  RV,  RP  diverge  from,  or  converge 
^  point  R,  and  pafs  thorough  the  plane  fur- 
face  PV,  feparating  two  refra61ing  mediums 
AB,  of  which  let  B  be  the  moft  refradiing,  and 
let  RV  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is 
required  to  determine  the  point  of  difperfion 
or  convergence,  F,  of  the  refrafted  rays  VD, 
PE. 

Make  VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refraftion  to  the  fine 
of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  furface, 
cutting  the  incident  ray  in  I.  About  the  centre  P, 
with  the  radius  PI,  deferibe  an  arch  of  a  circle  IF,  cut- 
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ting  VR  in  F  ;  draw  PE  tending  from  or  towards  F.  Befraaion 
We  fay  PE  is  the  refradled  ray.  and  F  the  point  of  dif- 
perfion  or  convergence  of  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or  the.  con-  , 
jugate  focus  to  R. 

For  fince  GI  and  PV  are  parallel,  and  PF  equal  to 
PI,  we  have  PF  :  PRrrPI  :  PR,~VG  :  VR,z=fin. 
incid.  ;  fin.  refr.  But  PF  :  PRrzrfin.  PRV  :  fin.  PFV, 
and  RRV  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  at  P  j 
therefore  PFV  is  the  correfponding  angle  of  refraction, 

FPE  is  the  refraCted  ray,  and  F  the  conjugate  focus 
to  R. 

Cor.  I.  If  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the 
furface  of  a  more  refracting  medium,  they  will  diverge 
or  converge  lefs  after  refraCtion,  F  being  farther  from 
the  furfape  than  R.  The  contrary  rauft  happen  when 
the  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the  furface  of 
a  lefs  refracting  medium,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  F  is 
nearer  to  the  furface  than  R. 

Cor.  2.  Let  R/?  be  another  ray,  more  oblique  than 
RP,  the  refracting  point  p  being  farther  from  V,  and 
let  f  p  e  be  the  refraCted  ray,  determined  by  the  fame 
conftruCtion.  Becaufe  the  arches  FI,  y’/,  are  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  their  radii,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  converge 
to  fome  point  within  the  angle  RIK,  and  therefore  will 
not  crofs  each  other  between  F  and  I  \  therefore  R  f 
will  be  greater  than  RF,  as  RF  is  greater  than  RG, 
for  firailar  reafons.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the  rays 
which  tended  from  or  towards  R,  and  were  incident  on 
the  whole  of  VP y?,  will  not  diverge  from  or  converge 
to  F,  but  will  be  diffufed  over  the  line  GF f  This 
diffufion  is  called  aberration  from  the  focus,  and  is  fo 
much  greater  as  the  rays  are  more  oblique.  No  rays  flow¬ 
ing  from  or  towards  R  will  have  the  point  of  concourfe 
with  RV  nearer  to  R  than  F  is  :  But  if  the  obliquity  be 
inconfiderable,  fo  that  the  ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not 
differ  fenfibly  from  that  of  RV,  to  FV,  the  point  of  con¬ 
courfe  will  not  be  fenfibly  removed  from  G.  G  is  there-  * 
fore  ufually  called  the  conjugate  focus  to  R  It  is  the 
conjugate  focus  of  an  indefinitely  flender  pencil  of  rays 
falling  perpendicularly  on  the  furface.  The  conjugate 
focus  of  an  oblique  pencil,  or  even  of  two  oblique  rays^ 
whofe  difperfion  on  the  furface  is  confiderable,  is  of 
more  difficult  inveftigation.  See  Gravefande’* s  Natural 
Philofophy  for  a  very  neat  and  elementary  determina¬ 
tion  (b). 

In  a-  work  of  this  kind,,  it  is  enough*  to  have  pointed 
out,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  the  nature  of  op¬ 
tical  aberration.  But  as  this  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
imperfeflion  of  optical  inftruments,  and  as  the  only  me¬ 
thod  of  removing  this  imperfedlion  is  to  diminifh  this 
aberration,  or  correfl  it  by  a  fubfequent  aberration  in 
the  oppofite  direction,  we  fhall  here  give  a  fundamental 
and  very  fimple  propofition,  which  will  (with  obvious 
alterations)  apply  to  all  important  cafes.  This  is  the' 
determination  of  the  focus  of  an  infinitely  flender  pencil 
of  oblique  rays  RP,  R  p, 

‘‘  Retaining  the  former  Gonftru(!lion  for  the  ray  PF, 

(%•  I-) 


(b)  We  refer  to  Gravefande,  becaufe  we  confider  it  of  importance  to  make  fuch  a  work  as  ours  ferve  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  index  to  fcience  and  literature.  At  the  fame  time  we  take  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  the  focus  in  queftion. 
is  virtually  determined  by  the  conftruaion  which  we  have  given  :  for  the  points  P,  F  of  the  line  PF  are  deter¬ 
mined,  and  therefore  its  pofition  is  alfo  determined.  The  fame  is  true  of  the  pofition  oi  pf  and  therefore  the  ia* 
terfeilion  ^  of  the  two  lines  is  likewife  determined. 
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I!efra<5lion  j.")  fuppofe  the  fAhcr  rr.v  Tl^  infiiiiteiv  near  to  RP. 
by  Spht^ri-  jjraw  PS  jKTpendicular  to  PV,  and  R  r  perpendicular 
cal  .^ur.  make  Pr  :  P3=tVR  ;  VF.  On  Prdt'crlbe 

j  the  feinicirclc  r  RP,  and  on  PS  the  feinicircle  S  ^  P, 
cuttlilg  the  refradted  ray  PF  in  (p  \  draw  p  p  p  <p.” 
It  follows  from  the  lemma,  that  ir  p  be  the  focus  of  rc* 
fra61:ed  rays,  the  variation  P  /?  of  the  angle  of  refrac¬ 
tion  is  to  the  correfponding  variation  PR p  of  the  angle 
of  incidence  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refrac¬ 
tion  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidei  ee 
VRP.  Now  P  p  may  be  confidered  as  coinciding  with 
the  arch  of  the  femicircles.  Therefore  the  angles  PR  p^ 
V  r  p  are  equal,  as  alfo  the  angles  P  PS  /?.  But 
PS  /?  is  to  P  r  p  as  P  r  to  PS  ;  that  is,  as  VR  to  VF  *, 
that  is,  as  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  Incidence  to 
the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  refra<R:ion  *,  that  is,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refra^lion  to  the  tangent  of 
the^  angle  of  incidence,  ^rherefore  the  point  p  is  the  focus. 

SZCT.  III.  Of  Ref  ration  by  Spherical  Surfaces, 

Problem. 

To  find  the  focus  of  refrafled  rays,  the  focus  of 
incident  rays  being  given. 

Let  PV  ^  (%s.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1 1,  i2,  13,^  14,)  be 
a  fpherieal  furfaee  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  let  the  incident 
light  diverge  from  or  converge  to  R.  Draw  the  ray  RC 
through  the  eentre,  cutting  the  furfaee  in  the  point  V, 
which  we  {hall  denominate  the  vertex^  while  RC  is  call¬ 
ed  the  axis.  This  ray  palTes  on  without  refraction ,  be- 
caufe  it  coincides  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  furfaee. 
Let  RP  be  another  incident  ray,  which  is  refraCled  at  P  5 
^draw  the  radius  PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  as  the  fine 
of  incidence  in  to  the  fine  of  refraCtion  n  ;  and  about 
the  centre  R,  with  the  diftance  RE,  deferibe  the  circle 
EK,  cutting  PC  in  K  •,  draw  RK  and  RF  parallel  to 
it,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  PF  is  the  refrafted  ray,  and 
F  is  the  focus. 

For  the  triangles  PCF,  KCR  are  fimilar,  and  the 
angles  at  P  and  K  are  equal.  Alfo  RK  is  equal  to 
RE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Now 
m  :  /7~RK  :  RP,  =fin.  DPR  :  fin.  RKP,  r^fin.  DPR  : 
fin.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is  the  angle  of  refraftioii 
correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD,  and  PF 
is  the  rcfra<R:ed  ray,  and  F  the  focus.  Qj  E.  D. 

Cor.  I.  CK  :  CP=CR  :  CF,  and  CF=^^~. 

CK 

Now  CP  X  CR  is  a  confiant  quantity  ;  and  therefore  CF 
is  reciprocally  as  CK,  which  evidently  varies  with  a  va¬ 
riation  of  the  arch  VP.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the 
rays  dewing  from  R  are  not  collected  at  the  conjugate 
focus  F.  The  ultimate  fituation  of  the  point  F,  as  the 
point  P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  laft  coincides 
with,  V,  is  called  the  conjugate  focus  of  central  rays^  and 
the  difiance  between  this  focus  and  the  focus  of  a  lateral 
ray  is  called  the  aberration  of  that  ray,  arifing  from  the 
fpherieal  figure. 

Inhere  are,  however,  two  fituations  of  the  point  R 
fucli,  that  all  the  rays  which  fiow’  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C  (fig.  5.),  be- 
^caufc  they  all  paf.  through  without  refradion,  and  there¬ 
fore  filll  diverge  from  C  j  the  other  is  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  with  a  convex  furfaee  flow  from  a 
point  R,  fo  fituated  beyond  the  centre  that  CV  is  to 
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CR  as  the  fine  of  incidence  in  the  rare  tnediuin  is  to  Peh 
the  fine  of  refradion  in  the  denier,  or  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  fall  on  the  convex  lurface  of  the  den. 
fer,  converging  to  F,  fo  iituated  that  CF  :  C\  =z  ^ 
m  :  n.  In  this  cafe  they  will  all  be  difperfi  d  from  F,  fo 
fituated  that  CV  :  CFn:;? :  ///,  ==:CR  :  CV  for  fire  RPC  : 
fine  PKCzz//  ;  /tz,  =CR  :  CP,  rrfine  RPC  ;  fine  PRC. 
I'lierefore  the  angle  PRC  is  equal  to  PKC,  or  to  FPC 
(by  conll:ru6tion  of  the  problem),  and  the  angle  C  is  . 
comm'  n  to  the  triangles  PRC,  FPC  j  they  are  therefore 
finrdar  and  the  angles  PRC,  FPC  are  equal,  and  n  :  wz:: 

CP  :  CF,  =  CK  :  CR,rzCR  :  CP  j  therefore  CP  :  CK=: 

CP*  :  CR* :  but  CP  and  CR  are  confiant  quaiivltics, 
and  therefore  CK  is  a  confiant  quantity  ,  and  (by  the 
corollary)  CF  is  a  confiant  quantity,  and  all  the  rays 
flowing  from  R  are  difperfed  from  F  by  refra£lion.  In 
like  manner  rays  converging  to  F  will  by  refraflion  con- 
verge  to  R.  This  was  firft  obferved  by  Huygens. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  incident  ray  RT  is  parallel  to  the  axis  Fig.  5, 
RC,  we  have  PO  to  CO  as  the  line  of  incidence  to  the 
fine  of  rcfra(Rion.  For  the  triangles  R’PK’PCO  are  fi¬ 
milar,  and  PO  :  COzrR’K’  :  IPP,  rzzzz  :  «. 

Cor.  3,  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  diftance 
of  central  parallel  rays  reckoned  from  the  vertex  zr 

X  VC.  For  fince  PO  is  ultimately  VO,  we  have 


-n  :  7;z=V0— CO  :  VO,  =: 
X  VC,  This  is  called  the 


771 — n 

7n  :  /zmVO  ;  CO,  and  m— 

VC  :  VO,  and  V0=— 

m — n 

principal  focal  diftance,  or  focal  diftance  of  parallel  rays. 
Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftance  reckoned  from  the 

centre,  rr — ^XVC.  ' 

771 - 71 

N.  B,  When  771  is  lefs  than  77,  7n — n  is  a  negative 
quantity. — Alfo  obferve,  that  in  applying  fymbols  to 
this  computation  of  the  focal  diftances,  tliofc  lines  are 
to  be  accounted  pofitive  which  lie^  from  their  begin¬ 
nings,  that  is,  from  the  vertex,  or  the  centre,  or  the 
radiant  point,  in  the  dirc61ion  of  the  incident  rays. 
Thus  when  rays  diverge  from  R  on  the  convex  fur- 
face  of  a  medium,  VR  is  accounted  negative  and  VG 
pofitive.  If  the  light  palles  out  of  air  into  glafs,  m 
is  greater  than  n  ;  but  if  it  pafTes  out  of  glafs  into  air, 
772  is  lefs  than  n.  If,  therefore,  paraPel  rays  fall  on 
the  convex  furfaee  of  glafs  out  of  air,  in  which  cafe 
771 : 77=1:3  ;  2  very  nearly,  we  have  for  the  principal  focal 

diftance-  -----  VC,  or  -f-3  VC.  But  if  it  pa5i  out  of  glafs 

into  the  convex  furfaee  of  air,  \vc  have  VO= — 1.-VC, 

2 — 3 

or  —2  VC  5  that  is,  the  focus  O  will  be  in  the  fame 
fide  of  the  furfaee  with  the  incident  light.  In  like 
manner,  we  lhall  have  for  thefe  two  cafes  C0=4-2VC. 
and  —3  VC. 

Cor.  4.  Byconftruftion  we  haveRK  :  RPzzttz;  n 
by  fimilarity  of  triangles  PF  :  RKzrCF  :  CR 

therefore  PF:  PR=77iCF:7zCR 

and  /77  PR  X  CFrr/z  CR  X  PF 

therefore  771  PR  :  n  CR=PF  :  CF 

and  7n  PR— /^CR  :  /TzPRrrPF— CF:  PF 

ultimately  777  VR— «  CR  :  m  VR=:VC  :  VF 

lids  is  a  very  general  optical  theorem,  and^affords 
eafy  method  for  computing  the  focal  diftance  of  refra6t- 
ed  ravs. 

For 
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Refraaion  For  this  purpofe  let  VR,  the  diftance  of  the  radiant 
expreffed  by  the  fymbol  r,  the  diftance  of  the 
'faces. '  rcfrafted  rays  by  the  fymbol  /,  and  the  radius 


of  the  fpherical  furface  by  a  ;  we  have 


m  r^n  r — a  ;  m  r=a  :f,  and 
mar  mar 


f-- 

m  r — n  r — a  m — n  rJ^nd 

In  its  application  due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the 
qualities  of  r  and  «,  whether  they  be  pofitive  or  nega¬ 
tive,  according  to  the  conditions  of  lafl  corollary. 

Plate  Cor.  5,  If  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming 
ccclxxviii.  from  the  oppofite  fide,  we  (hall  have  KQ  :  Q^C~RV  : 

%  VF.  For  draw  C  q  parallel  to  PF,  cutting  RP  in  q  ; 
then  R^  :  ^C=RP  :  PF.  Now  q  is  the  focus  of  the 
parallel  rays  FP,  C  -7,  And  when  the  point  P  ultimate¬ 
ly  coincides  with  the  point  V,  q  mull  coincide  with  Q, 
and  we  have  RQ^ ;  Q^CzrRV  :  VF. 

This  is  the  moll  general  optical  theorem,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  lenfes,  or  even  to  a  combination 
of  them,  as  to  limple  furface.s.  It  is  alio  applicable  to 
reflexions,  with  this  difference,  that  is  to  be  affumed 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays  coming  the  fame  way  with  the 
incident  ra^s.  It  affords  us  the  moll  compendious  me¬ 
thods  of  computing  fymbolically  and  arithmetically  the 
focal  dillances  in  all  cafes. 

Cor.  6.  We  have  alfo  Rq :  RP~RV  :  RF,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  for  central  rays  RQ^ :  RVrzRV  :  RF,  and  RFrz 
RV* 

1^^.  This  proportion  is  true  in  Icnfcs  and  mirrors,  but 

not  in  finglo  refraXing  furfaces. 

Cor.  7.  AlfoR^ :  RC—RP  :  RF,  and  ultimately  RQ^ : 

RV=RC  :  RF,  and  RFrr^^^^.  N.  B.  Thefe  four 

points  0^,  V,  C,  F,  either  lie  all  one  way  from  P,  or  two 
of  them  forward  and  two  baekward. 

Cor.  S.  Alfo  making  O  the  principal  focus  of  rays 
coming  the  fame  way,  we  have  R^:^CzzC<?  :  <?F,  and 

ultimately  RO  :  Q  c=c  O  :  OF,  and  OF=^^^~, 

RQ^ 

and  therefore  reciprocally  proportional  to  RQ^,  becaufe 
is  a  conflant  quantity. 

Thefe  corollaries  or  theorems  give  us  a  variety  of 
triethods  for  finding  the  focus  of  refraXed  rays,  or  the 
other  points  related  to  them  j  and  each  formula  contains- 
four  points,  of  which  any  three  being  given,  the  fourth 
*  may  be  found.  Perhaps  the  laft  is  the  moft  hmple,  as 

the  quantity  0  c~\-c  is  always  negative,  becaufe  0  and 

are  on  different  fides. 

Cor.  9.  From  this  conftruXion  we  may  alfo  derive  a 
very  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of  drawing  many  re- 
fraXed-rays.  Draw  through  the  centre  C  (fig.  15.  16.) 
a  line  to  the  point  of  incidence  P,  and  a  line  C  A  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  incident  ray  RP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as 
the  fine  of  incidence  to  the  fine  of  refraXion,  and 
about  A,  with  the  radius  VO,  deferibe  an  arch  of  a 
circle  cutting  PC  produced  in  B.  Join  AB  :  and  PF 
parallel  to  AB  is  the  refraXed  ray.  When  the  in¬ 
cident  light  is  parallel  to  RC,  the  point  A  coincides 
W3th  V,  and  a  circle  deferibed  round  V  with  the  di¬ 
fiance  VO  will  cut  the  lines  PC,  p  C,  &.c.  in  the  points 
The  demonfiration  is  evident. 

Having  Bius  determined  the  focal  difiince  of  re- 
firaXed  rays,  it  Avill  be  proper  to  point  out  a  little 
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more  particularly  its  relation  to  its  conjugate  focus  of  fiefrn<q;ioa 
incident  rays.  We  fhall  confider  the  four  cafes  of  light  h>  •^phed- 
incident  on  the  convex  or  concave  furface  of  a  denier 

fsi.es. 

or  a  rarer  medium.  ^ 

I .  Let  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  convex  Fig.  5.  to 
furface  of  glafs.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  tending  to  a  point 
beyond  the  glafs  infinitely  diftant.  It  will  be  colleX- 
ed  to  its  principal  focus  0  beyond  the  vertex  V.  Now 
let  the  incident  light  converge  a  little,  fo  that  R  is 
at  a  great  difiance  beyond  the  furface.  The  focus 
of  refraXed  rays  F  will  be  a  little  within  O  or  nearer 
to  V.  As  the  incident  rays  are  made  to  converge 
more  and  more,  the  point  R  comes  nearer  to  V,  and 
the  point  F  alfo  approaches  it,  but  with  a  much  flower 
motion,  being  always  fituated  between  O  and  C 
till  it  is  overtaken  by  R  at  the  centre  C,  when 
the  incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  furface 
in  every  point,  and  therefore  fuffers  no  refraXion, 

As  R  has  overtaken  F  at  C,  it  now  paffes  it,  and  is 
again  overtaken  by  it  at  V.  Now  the  point  R  is  on 
the  fide  from  which  the  light  comes,  that  is,  the  rays 
diverge  from  R.  After  refraXion  they  will  diverge 
from  F  a  little  without  R  j  and  as  R  recedes  farther 
from  V,  F  recedes  ftill  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  till,  when  R  comes  to  Q^,  F  has  gone  to  an 
infinite  diftance,  or  the  refraXed  rays  are  parallel. 

When  R  ftill  recedes,  F  now  appears  on  the  other 
fide,  or  beyond  V  j  and  as  R  recedes  back  to  an  in¬ 
finite  diftance,  F  has  come  to  O  :  and  this  completes 
the  feries  of  variations,  the  motion  of  F  during  the 
whole  changes  of  fituation  being  in  the  fame  direXion 
with  the  motion  of  R. 


2.  Let  the  light  moving  in  air  fall  on  the  concave 
furface  of  glafs  5  and  let  us  begin  with  parallel  inci¬ 
dent  rays,  conceiving,  as  before,  R  to  lie  beyond  the 
glafs  at  an  infinite  diftance.  The  refraXed  rays  will 
move  as  if  they  came  from  the  Jprincipal  focus  O,  lying 
on  that  fide  of  the  glafs  from  which  the  light  comes. 
As  the  incident  rays  are  made  gradually  more  conver¬ 
ging,  and  tlie  point  of  convergence  R  comes  toward 
the  glafs,  the  conjugate  focus  F  moves  backward 
from  O  5  the  refraXed  rays  growing  lefs  and  lefs  di¬ 
verging,  till  the  point  R  comes  to  the  principal 
focus  on  the  other  fide.  The  refraXed  rays  growing 
parallel,  or  F  has  retreated  to  an  infinite  diftance.  The 
incident  light  converging  fiill  more,  or  R  coming 
between  and  V,  F  will  appear  on  the  other  fide,  or 
beyond  the  furface,  or  within  the  glafs,  and  will  ap¬ 
proach  it  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  finally  overtake 
R  at  the  furface  of  the  glafs.  Let  R  continue  its  mo¬ 
tion  backwards  (for  it  has  all  the  while  been  moving 
backwards,  or  in  a  direXion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
light)  5  that  is,  let  R  now  be  a  radiant  point,  moving 
backwards  from  the  furface  of  the  glafs.  F  will  at 
firft  be  without  it.  but  will  be  overtaken  by  it  at  the 
centre  C,  wdien  the  rays  will  fuffer  no  refraXion.  R 
ftill  receding  will  get  without  F  5  and  while  R  recedes 
to  an  infinite  diftance,  F  will  recede  to  O,  and  the  feries 
will  be  comjfieted. 

3.  Let  the  light  moving  in  glafs  fall  on  the  convex 
furface  of  air  ;  that  is,  let  it  come  oiit  of  the  concave 
furface  of  glals,  and  let  the  incident  rays  be  parallel, 
or  tending  to  R,  infinitely  diftant :  they  will  be  dif- 
perfed  by  refraXion  from  the  principal  focus  O  with¬ 
in  the  glafs.  As  they  are  made  more  converging,  R 
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comes  nearer,  and  F  retreats  backward,  till  R  comes  to 
the  principal  focus  without  the  giafs  j  when  F  is 
now  at  an  infinite  diftance  within  the  giafs,  and  the  re- 
fra6ted  rays  are  parallel*  R  Rill  coming  nearer,  F  now 
appears  before  the  giafs,  overtakes  R  at  the  centre  C, 
and  is  again  overtaken  by  it  at  N.  R  now  becoming  a 
radiant  point  within  the  giafs,  F  follows  it  backwards, 
and  arrives  at  O,  when  R  has  receded  to  an  infinite 
diftance,  and  the  feries  is  completed. 

4*  Let  the  incident  light,  moving  in  giafs,  fall  on  the 
concave  furface  of  air,  or  come  out  of  the  convex  furface 
of  giafs.  Let  it  tend  to  a  point  R  at  an  infinite  diftance 
without  the  giafs.  The  refracted  rays  will  converge  to 
O,  the  principal  focus  without  the  giafs.  As  the  inci¬ 
dent  light  is  made  more  converging,  R  comes  towards 
the  giafs,  while  F,  fetting  out  from  alfo  approaches 
the  giafs,  and  R  overtakes  it  at  the  furface  V.  R  now 
becomes  a  radiant  point  within  the  giafs,  receding  back¬ 
wards  from  the  furface.  F  recedes  flower  at  firft,  but 
overtakes  R  at  the  centre  C,  and  pafles  it  with  an  ac« 
celerated  motion  to  an  infinite  diftance  ;  while  R  re¬ 
treats  to  Q^,  the  principal  focus  within  the  giafs.  R  ftill 
retreating,  F  appears  before  the  giafs  ^  and  while  R  re¬ 
treats  to  an  infinite  diftance,  F  comes  to  V,  and  the  fe¬ 
ries  is  completed. 


St:cT.  IV.  Ofi  LenfeSk 

Lenfes,  Lenfes  for  optical  purpofes  may  be  ground  into  nine 

how  many,  different  fliapes.  Lenfes  cut  into  five  of  thofe  fhapes, 
together  with  their  axes,  are  deferibed  in  vol.  vi.  page 
Plate  33*  Diopttcs).  The  other  four  are, 

cccLxxix.  I*  K  plane  giafs ^  which  is  flat  on  both  (ides,  and  of 
%s.  I.  2.  equal  thicknefs  in  all  its  parts,  as  EF,  fig.  i. 

2.  A  flat  plano-convex^  whofe  convex  fide  is  ground 
into  feveral  little  flat  furfaces  as  A,  fig.  2* 

3.  A  prifm^  which  has  three  flat  fides,  and  'when 
viewed  end  wife  appears  like  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  B. 

4.  A  concavo-convex  giafs,  or  menifeus^  as  C,  which 
y  is  feldom  made  ufe  of  in  optical  inftruments* 

A  ray  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  on  a  plan€ 
giafs  EF,  will  pafs  through  the  giafs  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion  hi^  and  go  out  of  it  into  the  air  in  the  fame 
ftraight  line  /h. 

A  ray  of  light  AB  falling  obliquely  on  a  plane 
giafs,  will  go  out  of  the  giafs  in  the  fame  dire£lion, 
but  not  in  the  fame  ftraight  line :  for  in  touching  the 
giafs,  it  will  be  refradled  in  the  line  BC  5  and  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  giafs,  it  will  be  refradled  in  the  line  CD. 


Lemma. 

Fig.  3.  to  6.  There  is  a  certain  point  E  within  every  double 
convex  or  double  concave  lens,  through  which 
every  ray  that  paflTcs  will  have  its  Incident  and 
emergent  parts  QA,  a  q  parallel  to  each  other  ; 
but  in  a  plano-convex  or  plano-concave  lens,  that 
point  E  is  removed  to  the  vertex  of  the  concave 
or  convex  furface ;  and  in  a  menifeus,  and  in 
that  other  concavo-convex  lens,  it  is  removed  a 
little  way  out  of  them,  and  lies  next  to  the  fur¬ 
face  which  has  the  greateft  curvature. 

For  let  REr  be  the  axis  of  the  lens  joining  the  cen¬ 
tres  B,r  of  its  furfaces  A,  a.  Draw  any  two  of  their 
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femidiaraeters  RA,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join  Of  Lentes. 
the  point.  A,  a,  and  tho  line  A  a  will  cut  the  axis  in  ” 
the  point  E  above  dtferibed.  For  the  triangles  REA, 
rEr  being  equiangular,  RE  will  be  to  Er  in  the  given 
ratio  of  the  femidianieters  RA,  ra ;  and  confequently 
the  point  E  is  invariable  in  the  (anie  lens.  Now  fup- 
poiing  a  ray  to  pafs  both  ways  along  the  line  An,  it 
being  equally  inclined  to  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
furtaccs,  ^Yiil  be  equally  bent,  and  contrariwife  in  go¬ 
ing  out’ of  the  lens  j  fo  that  its  emergent  part  AQ^ 
aq  will  be  parallel.  Now'  any  of  thefe  lenfes  will  be¬ 
come  plano-convex  or  plano-concave,  by  conceiving 
one  of  the  femidiaraeters  RA,  ra  to  become  infinite, 
and  confequently  to  become  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  and  then  the  other  femidiameter  will  coincide 
wdth  the  axis  ^  and  fo  the  points  A,  E  or  <?,  E  will 
coincide.  Q^.  E.  D. 

CoROL.  Hence  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  almoft  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  any  lens,  whofe  thicknefs  is  incon- 
fiderable,  the  courfe  of  the  ray  which  pafles  through 
E,  above  deferibed,  may  be  taken  for  a  ftraight  line 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  without  fen- 
flble  error  in  fenfible  things.  For  it  is  manifeft  from 
the  length  of  A  at,  and  from  the  quantity  of  the  refrac¬ 
tions  at  its  extremities,  that  the  perpendicular  diftance 
of  AQ^,  aq^  when  produced,  will  be  diminifhed  both 
as  the  thicknefs  of  the  lens  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ray  is  diminifhed. 

Prop.  I. 

To  find  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  almoft 

perpendicularly  upon  any  given  lens.  ^ 

Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  r  the  centres  of  Fig.  7.  t© 
its  furfaces,  R  r  its  axis,  g  EG  a  line  parallel  to  the  inci- 
dent  rays  Upon  the  furface  B,  whofe  centre  is  R.  Paral- 
lei  to^E  draw  a  femidiameter  BR,  in  which  produced  parallel  | 
let  V  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  after  their  firft  refradlion  rays  falling 
at  the  furface  B,  and  joining  Vr  let  it  cut  ^E  produced  perpendicu-l 

in  G,  and  G  will  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  that  emerge 

from  the  lens.  _ 

For  fince  V  is  alfo  the  focus  of  the  rays  incident 
upon  the  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  rays  mufl 
bave  their  focus  in  fome  point  of  that  ray  which  pafles 
ftraight  through  this  furface  j  that  is,  in  the  line  Vr, 
drawn  through  its  centre  r:  and  fince  the  whole  courfe 
©f  another  ray  is  reckoned  a  ftraight  line  g  EG  f ,  its  f  Corol 
rriterfeflion  G  with  V  r  determines  the  focus  of  them 
all.  a*  E.  D. 

CoROL.  I.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis  rR,  the  focal  diftance  EF  is  equal  to  EG.  For 
let  the  incident  rays  that  were  parallel  to  ^  E  be  gra¬ 
dually  more  inclined  to  the  axis  till  they  become  paral¬ 
lel  to  it  j  and  their  firft  and  fecond  foci  V  and  G  will 
deferibe  circular  arches  NT  and  GF  whofe  centres  are  j 

R  and  E.  For  the  line  RV  is  invariable  5  being  in  | 

proportion  to  RB  in  a  given  ratio  of  the  IrfTer  of  the 
fines  of  incidence  and  refradion  to  their  difference  (by 
a  former  propofition)  ;  confequently  the  line  EG  is  alfo 
invariable,  being  in  proportion  to  the  given  line  RV  in  , 

the  given  ratio  of  r E  to  rR,  becaufe  the  triangles  EGr, 

RV r  are  equiangular. 

CoROL.  2.  The  laft  proportion  gives  the  following 
rule  for  finding  the  focal  diftance  of  any  thin  lens.  As 
Rr,  tho  interval  between  the  centres  of  the  furfaces, 

is 
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of  Ler^  is  to  /’E,^  the  femidiamctcr  of  the  fecond  furface,  fp  is 
'“■‘“"“v— ^  RV  or  KT,  the  continuation  of  the  firft  femidiametcr 
to  the  firit  focus,  to  EG  or  EF  the  focal  diftanee  of 
the  lens  ;  which,  according  as  the  lens  is  thicker  or 
thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  its  edges,  mull  lie  on 
the  fame  fide  ai?  the  emergent  rays,  or  on  the  oppofite 
fide» 

CoROL.  3.  Hence  when  rays  fall  parallel  on  both 
Tides  of  any  lens,  the  focal  didances  EF,  E/are  equal* 
For  let  r/  be  the  continuation  of  the  femidiametcr  Er 
to  the  firft  focus  /  of  rays  falling  parallel  upon  the 
furface  A  ;  and  the  fame  rule  tliat  gave  rR  :  rEzr 
RT  :  EF,  gives  alfo  rR  :  RE~r^  ;  E/.  Whence  E/=r 
EF,  bccaufe  the  re61;angles  r  E  X  B'rnRE  Xrt,  For 
rE  is  to  r/  and  alfo  RE  to  RT  in  the  fame  given 
ratio. 

CoROL.  4.  Hence  in  particular  in  a  double  convex 
or  double  concave  lens  made  of  glafs,  it  is  as  the  furri  of 
their  femidiaraeters  (or  in  a  menifeusas  their  difference) 
to  either  of  them,  fo  is  double  the  other,  to  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  glafs*  For  tlie  continuations  RT,  r  t 
arc  fever  ally  double  tlieir  femidiameters :  becaufe  in 
glals  ET  :  TR  and  alfo  E^  :  i  r~3  :  2. 

CoROL.  5.  Hence  if  the  femidiameters  of  the  furfaces 
of  the  glafs  be  equal,  its  focal  didance  is  equal  to  one  of 
them  ;  and  is  equal  to  the  focal  didance  of  a  piano-con* 
vex  or  plano-concave  glafs  whofe  femidiameter  is  as  fhort 
again.  For  confidering  the  plane  furface  as  having  an 
infinite  femidiameter,  the  fird  ratio  of  the  lad-mention¬ 
ed  proportion  may  be  reckoned  a  ratio  of  equality. 
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Prop.  IL 

The  focus  of  incident  rays  upon  a  fingle  furface, 
fphete,  or  lens,  being  given,  it  is  required  to 
find  the  focus  of  the  emergent  rays. 

Let  any  point  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays  upon 
a  fpherical  furface,  lens,'  or  fphere,  wliofe  centre  is  E  ; 
and  let  other  rays  come  parallel  to  the  line  Q^E^  the 
contrary  way  to  the  given  rays,  and  after  refraaion  let 
them  belong  to  a  focus  F ;  then  taking  E/cqual  to  EF 
the  lens  or  fphere,  but  equal  to  FC  in  the  finglc  furface, 
fay  as  Q^F  to  FE  fo  Rftofq;  and  placing/y  the  con- 
trary  way  from  /  to  that  of  FQ^  from  F,  the  point  q 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  refrafled  rays,  without  fenfible 
error ;  provided  the  point  be  not  fo  remote  from  the 
axis,  nor  the  furfaces  fo  broad,  as  to  caufe  any  of  the  rays 
to  fall  too  obliquely  upon  them. 

For  with  the  centre  E  and  femidiameters  EF  and 
E/ deferibe  two  arches  FG,/^  cutting  any  ray  Q^Aaq 
in  G  and  and  draw  EG  and  Eg,  Then  fuppofmg 
G  to  be  a  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  GA),  the  emer¬ 
gent  rays  (as  ag  q)  will  be  parallel  to  GE  *  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  fuppofing  g  another  focus  of  incident  rays 
(as  ga),  the  emergent  rays  (as  AGQ^)  will  be  pa¬ 
rallel  toj^E.  Therefore  the  triangles  QGE,  Egq  are 
equiangular,  and  confequently  QG  :  GEzrE^  :gq; 
that  is,  when  the  ray  Q^Aa^  is  the  ncareft  to  OeV 
QE  ;  ¥Z—Ef  :fg,  Now  when  accedes  to  F  and 
coincides  with  it,  the  emergent  rays  become  parallel, 
that  is,  q  recedes  to  an  infinite  diftance  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  when  paffes  to  the  other  fide  of  F,  the  fo- 
cus  q  will  alfo  pafs  through  an  Infinite  fpace  from  one 
fide  of/to  tlie  other  fide  of  it.  O.  E.  D* 
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CoROL.  I.  In  a  fphere  or  Ictis  the  focus  q  may  be  Of  Lenfes* 

found  by  this  rule:  Q^F  ;  f^Ezr^E  :  Q^q,  to  be - 

placed  the  fame  way  from  ^  as  (^F  lies  from  . 

For  let  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  (^A,  ^  o  be  pro¬ 
duced  till  they  meet  in  e;  and  the  triangles  QGE^ 

Q^eq  being  equiangular,  we  have  Q^G  :  Q^EzrO^^* : 

>  and  when  the  angles  of  thefe  triangles  are  va-* 
nifhing,  the  point  e  will  coincide  with  E ;  becaufe  in 
the  fphere  the  triangle  Aea  Is  equiangular  at  the  bafe 
A  a,  and  confequently  A  e  and  a  e  tvill  at  lad  become 
femdiameters  of  the  fphere.  In  a  lens  the  thicknefs 
A  a  is  inconfiderablc. 

The  focus  may  alfo  be  found  by  this  rule  : _ 

Q^F  :  FE=aE  :  Eq,  for  Q^G  :  GErrC^A  :  Aq.- 
And  then  the  rule  formerly  demonftrated  for  fingle  fur¬ 
faces  holds  good  for  the  lenfes. 

CoROL.  2.  In  all  cafes  the  diftance  fq  varies  recipro¬ 
cally  as  FQ^  does  ;  and  they  lie  contrarivvife  from  f  and 
F ;  bccaufc  the  rectangle  or  the  fquarc  under  EF  and 
Ey^  the  middle  terms  in  the  foregoing  proportions,  is 
invariable. 

The  principal  focal  diftance  of  a  lens  may  not  only 
be  found  by  collecfting  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun, 
confidered  as  parallel,  but  alfo  (by  means  of  this  pro- 
pofition)  it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or 
window.  For,  bccaufe  :  yAzzQ^E  :  EG,  w^e 
have  (when  A  coincides  wdth  E)  Q  ^  :  ^EzzOE  : 

EF ;  that  is,  the  diftance  obferved  betw’ecn  the  ra¬ 
diant  objed  and  its  pidure  in  the  focus  is  to  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  lens  from  the  focus  as  the  diftance  of 
the  lens  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  principal  focal  di¬ 
ftance.  Multiply  therefore  the  dlftances  of  the  lens 
from  the  radiant  and  focus,  and  divide  the  produd'bv 
their  fiim. 

CoROL.  3.  Convex  lenfes  of  different  ftiapes  that  have 
equal  focal  diftance  when  put  into  each  others  places^ 
have  equal  powers  upon  any  pencil  of  rays  to  refradl 
them  to  the  fame  focus.  Bccaufe  the 'rules  above 
mentioned  depend  only  upon  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
lens,  and  not  upon  the  proportion  of  the  femidiameters 
of  its  furfaces* 

CoROL.  4.  The  rule  that  w^as  given  for  a  fphere  of 
an  uniform  denfity,  will  ferve  alfo  for  finding  the  focus 
of  a  pencil  of  rays  refra^ed  through  any  number  of  con¬ 
centric  furfaces,  which  feparate  uniform  mediums  of  any 
different  denfities*  For  when  rays  come  parallel  to  any 
line  drawn  through  the  common  centre  of  thefe  me¬ 
diums,  and  are  refrafted  through  them  all,  the  diftance 
of  their  focus  from  that  centre  is  invariable,  as  in  an 
uniform  fphere* 

CoROL.  5.  When  the  focufes  q  lie  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  refrading  furfaces,  if  the  incident  rays  flow 
from  the  refraded  rays  wdll  alfo  flow  from  q;  and  if 
the  incident  rays  flow  towards  Q^,  the  refracted  wdll  alfo 
flow  towards  q :  and  the  contrary  wdll  happen  when 
and  q  are  on  contrary  Tides  of  the  refrading  furface^ 

Becaufe  the  rays  arc  continually  going  forwards. 

From^  this  propofition  we  alfo  derive  an  eafy  method 
of  drawing  the  progrefs  of  rays  through  any  number  of 
lenfes  ranged  on  a  common  axis. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  be  the  lenfes,  and  RA  a  ray  incident  FiV.  7. 
on  the  firft  of  them.  Let  /S,  x,  be  their  foci  for  pa- 
rallel  rays  coming  in  the  oppofite  diredion  ;  draw  the 
perpendicular  ad^  cutting  the  incident  ray  in  and 
draw  d  a  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  :  AB  parallel 
E  e 
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Of  Vision,  to  da  Avill  be  the  ray  rcfraf^ed  by  the  firil;  lens, 
u-— ^  Through  the  focus  of  the  freond  lens  draw  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  /Se,  cutting  AB  in  and  draw  eb  through  the 
centre  of  the  fecond  lens.  BD  parallel  to  b  c  will  be 
the  next  refracted  ray.  Through  the  focus  x,  of  the 
third  lens  draw  the  perpendicular  xj\  cutting  BD  in^/^, 
and  draw  J' c  through  the  centre  of  the  third  lens.  CE 
parallel  to  f  r,  will  be  the  refra6ted  ray  *,  and  fo  on. 

Sect.  V.  On  Vijlon, 

Having  deferibed  hoAV  the  rays  of  light,  flowing  from 
objedts,  and  palling  through  convex  glalTes,  are  colledt- 
ed  into  points,  and  form  the  images  of  external  objects; 
it  will  be  eafy  to  underftand  hoAV  the  rays  are  refracted 
by  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  are  thereby  colle61ed 
into  innumerable  points  on  the  retina,  on  which  they 
form  the  images  of  the  objedls  from  Avhich  they  flow. 
For  the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  and  particularly 
the  cryilalline,  are  to  be  conAdcred  as  a  convex  glafs ; 
and  the  rays  in  paffing  through  them  as  aftedled  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  A  defcrlption 
of  the  coats  and  humours,  &c.  has  been  given  in  Ana* 
TOMY  \  but  it  W’ill  be  proper  to  repeat  as  much  of 
the  defeription  as  Avill  be  fufficient  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

Plate  The  eye  is  nearly  globular,  and  confiffsof  three  coats 
CCCLXXX  and  three  humours.  The  part  DHHG  of  the  outer 
coat,  is  called  the  fclei'otica ;  the  reft,  DEFG,  the  cornea, 
Defenption  Next  Avithin  this  coat  is  that  called  t\\o  choroules ^  which 
of  the  eye.  ferves  as  it  were  for  a  lining  to  the  other,  and  joins 
with  the  iris,  fnn^mn.  The  iris  is  compofed  of  tAVo 
fets  of  mufcular  fibres;  the  one  of  a  circular  form,  Avhich 
contracls  the  hole  in  the  middle  called  the  pupil^  Avlien 
the  light  AA-ould  otherwife  be  too  ftrong  for  the  eye ;  and 
the  other  of  radical  fibres,  tending  everyAvhere  from  the 
circumference  of  the  iris  toAvards  the  middle  of  the 
pupil  ;  Avhich  fibres,  by  their  contra<51ion,  dilate  and 
enlarge  the  pupil  Avhen  the  light  is  Aveak,  in  order  to 
let  in  a  greater  quantity  of  it.  The  third  coat  is  only  a 
fine  expanfion  of  the  optic  nerve  L,  Avhich  fpreads  like 
net  Avork  all  over  the  infidc  of  the  choroides,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  retina;  upon  which  are  throAvn  the 
images  of  all  vifible  objedls. 

Under  the  cornea  is  a  fine  tranfparent  fluid  likeAvater, 
thence  called  the  aqueous  humour.  It  gives  a  protube¬ 
rant  figure  to  the  cornea,  fills  the  tw'o  cavities  m  m  and 
n  Uy  Avhich  communicate  by  the  pupil  P  ;  and  has  the 
fame  limpidity,  fpecific  gravity,  and  refradling  power, 
as  Avatcr.  At  the  back  of  this  lies  the  cryftallinc  hu¬ 
mour  II,  A\hlch  is  lhaped  like  a  double  convex  glafs; 
and  is  a  little  more  convex  on  the  back  than  the  fore 
part.  It  converges  the  rays,  Avhich  pafs  through  it 
from  every  vifible  objedl  to  its  focus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  This  humour  is  tranfparent  like  cryffal,  is  of  the 
confidence  of  hard  jelly,  and  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  Avater  as  1 1  to  lo.  It  is  enclofcd  in  a  fine  tranfparent 
membrane,  called  the  capfule  of  the  cryffalllne  lens, 
from  Avhlch  proceed  radial  fibres  o  o,  called  the  ciliary 
ligaments^  all  around  its  edge,  and  join  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  iris. 

At  the  back  of  the  cryffalllne,  lies  the  vitreous  hu¬ 
mour  KK,  Avhlch  is  tranfparent  like  glafs,  and  is  largeff 
cf  all  in  quantity,  filling  the  whole  orb  of  the  eye,  and 
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giving  it  a  globular  fnape.  It  is  much  of  a  confiffence  Of  Vjfion. 
Avith  the  AA'hite  of  an  egg,  and  very  little  exceeds  the 
fpecific  gravity  and  refraftive  poAv^er  of  water. 

As  every  point  of  an  obje£l  ABC,  fends  out  rays  inTheobjetfts 
all  dirciffions,  feme  rays,  from  every  point  on  the  fide  on  tlie  reti- 
next  tlie  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  between  E  and^^  of  the 
F ;  and  by  pafling  on  through  the  pupil  and  humours  uf 
the  eye,  they  Avill  be  converged  to  as  many  points  on 
the  rt  tina  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  Avill  form  upon  it  a 
diffindl  inverted  pldure  ebuy  of  the  objecl:.  Thus,  the  Fig.  8. 
pencil  of  rays  qrs  that  floAvs  from  the  point  A  of  the 
objedf,  Avlll  be  converged  to  the  point  a  on  the  retina  ; 
thofe  from  the  point  B  Avill  be  converged  to  the  point 
b;  thofe  from  the  point  C  AAfill  be  converged  to  the  point 
c;  and  fo  of  all  the  intermediate  points  :  by  Avhich 
means  the  whole  image  ab  c\s  formed,  and  the  obje£l 
made  vifible ;  though  it  muff  be  oAvned,  that  the  me¬ 
thod  by  Avhich  this  fenfation  is  conveyed  by  the  optic 
nerve  from  the  eye  to  the  brain,  and  there  difeerned,  is 
above  the  reach  of  our  comprehenfion. 

That  ATfion  is  effedled  in  this  manner,  may  be  de- 
monff rated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock’s  eye  Avhllff 
it  is  frefli;  and  having  cut  off  the  three  coats  from  the 
back  part,  quite  to  the  vitreous  humour,  put  a  piece 
of  Avhite  paper  over  that  part,  and  hold  the  eye  to- 
Avards  any  bright  objed:,  and  you  Avill  fee  an  inverted 
pi61ure  of  the  object  upon  the  paper,  or  the  fame  thing  - 
may  be  better  accomplifhed  by  paring  the  fclerotic  coat 
fo  thin  that  it  becomes  a  little  tranfparent,  and  retains 
the  vitreous  humour. 

Since  the  image  is  inA^erted,  many  have  Avon dc red  why  they 
Avhy  the  objecl  appears  upright.  But  aa^c  are  to  conCdcr,  are  feen  up- 
I.  'fhat  inverted  is  only  a  relative  term:  and,  2.  Thatdgl^t. 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  betAveen  the  real  objeft 
and  the  image  by  Avhlch  avc  perceive  it.  When  all 
the  parts  of  a  diftant  profpe61  are  painted  upon  the 
retina,  they  are  all  right  Avlth  refpe61  to  one  another, 
as  Avell  as  the  parts  of  the  profpedl  itfelf ;  and  Ave  can 
only  judge  of  an  objedl’s  being  inverted,  Avhen  it  is 
turned  reverfe  to  its  natural  pofition  Avith  refpc6l  to  other 
objefls  Avhich  Ave  fee  and  compare  it  Avlth. — If  Ave  lay 
hold  of  an  upright  ffick  in  the  dark,  Ave  can  tell  Avliicli 
is  the  upper  or  loAver  part  of  it,  by  moving  our  hand 
doAvnAvard  or  upAvard ;  and  knoAV  very  Avell  that  aa^c  can¬ 
not  feel  the  upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  doAvnAvard. 

Tn  the  fame  manner  Ave  find  by  experience,  that  upon 
dlreding  our  eyes  toAvards  a  tall  objedl,  Ave  cannot  fee 
its  top  by  turning  our  eyes  doAvnAvard,  nor  its  foot  by 
turning  our  eyes  upward  ;  but  muff  trace  the  objedl  the 
fame  ay  ay  by  the  eye  to  fee  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  Ave 
do  by  the  hand  to  feel  it  ;  and  as  the  judgment  is  in¬ 
formed  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  one  cafe,  fo  it  is 
alfu  by  the  motion  of  the  eye  in  the  other. 

In  fig.  9-  B  exhibited  the  manner  of  feeing  the  fame  Fig.  p. 
object  ABC,  by  both  the  eyes  D  and  E  at  once. 

When  any  part  of  the  image  cb  a  falls  upon  the  op- An  objed 
tic  nerve  L,  the  correfponding  part  of  the  object  be- when  view- 
comes  iiivifible.  On  this  account,  the  optic  nerve 
Avlfely  placed,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of 
eye,  but  toAvards  the  fide  next  the  nofe ;  fo  that  av hat- pear  double, 
ever  part  of  the  image  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  onebecaufe 
eye,  may  not  fall  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  other. ^he  opuc 
Thus  the  point  a  of  the  image  eba  falls  upon  the 
nerve  of  the  eye  D,  but  not  of  the  eye  E;  and  the  point 
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of  Vifion.  r  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  eye  E,  but  not  of  the 

- - ^ - 'eye  D  5  and  therefore  to  both  eyes  taken  to^rether,  the 

whole  object  ABC  is  vilible. 

The  nearer  that  any  obje<Sl  is  to  the  eye,  the  larger  is 
the  angle  under  whieh  it  is  feen,  and  the  maf^nitude 
of  whieh  it  appears.  Thus  to  the  eye  D,  the"  object 
ABC  is  feen  under  the  angle  APC  ;  and  its  image  cb  a 
Plate  very  large  upon  the  retina  :  but  to  the  eye  E,  at  a 
diftanee,  the  fame  obje(5l  is  feen  under  the  angle 
*  ApC,  which  is  equal  only  to  half  the  angle  APC,  as  is 
evident  by  the  figure.  The  image  c  b  tu  is  likewife  twice 
as  large  in  the  eye  D,  as  the  other  image  ch  ahm  the 
eye  E.  In  both  thefe  reprefentations,  a  part  of  the 
image  falls  on  the  optie  nerve,  and  the  obje6l  in  the 
correfponding  parts  is  invilible. 

As  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  allowed  to  be  oeeafioned 
by  the  impylfe  of  the  rays  from  the  vifible  objedl  upon 
the  retina,  and  thus  forming  the  image  of  the  obje6l 
upon  it,  and  that  the  retina  is  only  the  expanfion  of 
the  optic  nerve  all  over  the  ehoroides  ♦,  it  fliould  feem 
furprifing,  that  the  part  of  the  image  whieh  falls  on  the 
optic  nerve  ihould  render  the  like  part  of  the  obje<Sl:  in- 
vifible  ;  efpeeially  as  that  nerve  is  allov*rcd  to  be  the 
inftrument  by  which  the  impulfe  and  image  are  eonvey- 
ed  to  the  eommon  fenfory  in  the  brain. 

That  part  of  the  image  which  falls  upon  the  middle 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  lolt,  and  eonfequently  the  corre¬ 
fponding  part  of  the  objedl  is  rendered  invilible,  is  plain 
by  experiment.  For  if  a  perfon  fixes  three  patches, 
A,  B,,C,  (fig.  2.)  upon  a  %vhite  wall,  at  the  height  of 
the  eye,  and  at  the  diilanee  of  about  a  foot  from  each 
other,  and  places  himfelf  before  them,  (hutting  the  right 
eye,  and  direfting  the  left  towards  the  patch  C,  he  will 
fee  the  patches  A  and  C,  but  the  middle  patch  B  will 
difappear.  Or,  if  he  fhuts  his  left  eye,  and  direfts  the 
right  towards  A,  he  will  fee  both  A  and  C,  but  B  will 
difappear  ^  and  if  he  direfts  his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  fee 
both  B  and  A,  but  not  C.  For  whatever  patch  is  di- 
re611y  oppofite  to  the  optic  nerve  N,  vanifhes.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  little  praftice  j  after  which  he  will  find  it  eafy 
to  dire(5i:  his  eye  fo  as  to  lofe  the  fight  of  whatever 
patch  he  pleafes. 

This  experiment,  firll;  tried  by  M.  Marrlotte,  oeca- 
concerning  lioned  a  new  hypothefis  concerning  the  feat  of  vilion, 
viLn  which  he  fuppofed  not  to  be  in  the  retina,  but  in  the 
ehoroides.  An  improvement  on  the  experiment  was  af¬ 
terwards  made  by  M,  Picard,  who  contrived  that  an 
objeft  lliould  difappear  when  both  the  eyes  were  kept 
open.  He  faftened  upoi^  a  wall  a  round  white  paper, 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter;  and  by  the  fide  of  it  he  fixed 
two  marks,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  • 
left,  each  at  about  two  feet  diftance  from  the  paper,  and 
fomewhat  higher.  He  then  placed  himfelf  diredlly  be¬ 
fore  the  paper,  at  the  diftanee  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and 
putting  the  end  of  his  finger  over  again  ft  both  his  eyes, 
lo  that  the  left-hand  mark  might  be  hid  from  the  right 
eye,  and  the  right-hand  mark  from  the  left  eye.  Re¬ 
maining  firm  in  this  pofture,  and  looking  fteadily,  with 
both  eyes,  on  the  end  of  his  finger,  the  paper  whieh 
was  not  at  all  covered  by  it  would  totally  difappear. 
This,  he  fays,  is  the  more  furpriling,  beeaufe,  without 
this  particular  encounter  of  the  optie  nerves,  where  no 
vilion  is  made,  the  paper  will  appear  double,  as  is  the 
cafe  when  the  linger  is  not  rightly  placed. 
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M.  Marriotte  obferves,  that  this  improvement  on  his  Of  Vifion. 
experiment,  by  M.  Picard,  is  ingenious,  but  dilEeult  to 
execute,  fince  the  eyes  muft  be  coniiderably  ftrained  in 
looking  at  any  objedf  fo  near  as  four  inches  ;  and  pro- 
pofes  another  not  Icfs  furprifing,  and  more  eafy.  Place, 
fays  he,  on  a  dark  ground,  two  round  pieces  of  white 
paper,  at  the  lame  height,  and  three  feet  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  then  ftand  oppolite  to  them,  at  the  diftanee 
of  12  or  13  feet,  and  hold  your  thumb  before  your 
eyes,'  at  the  diftanee  of  about  eight  inehcvS,  fo  that  it 
may  conceal  from  the  right  eye  the  paper  that  is  to 
the  left  hand,  and  from  the  left  eye  the  paper  to  the 
right  hand.  Then,  if  you  look,  at  your  thumb  fteadily 
with  both  eyes,  you  will  lofe  light  of  both  the  papers  ; 
the  eyes  being  fo  dilpofed,  that  each  of  them  receives 
the  image  of  one  of  the  papers  upon  the  bafe  of  tlie  optic 
nerve,  -while  the  other  is  intercepted  by  the  thumb. 

M.  Le  Cat  purfued  this  curious  experiment  a  little 
farther  thaq  M.  Marriotte.  In  the  place  of  the  fecond 
paper,  he  fixed  a  large  white  board,  and  obferved,  that 
at  a  proper  diftanee  he  loft  light  of  a  circular  fpaee 
in  the  centre  of  it.  He  alfo  obferved  the  lize  of  the 
paper  which  is  thus  concealed  from  the  fight,  eorrefpond- 
ing  to  feveral  diftances,  -vvhieh  enabled  him  to  afeertain 
feveral  eireumftanees  relating  to  this  part  of  the  ftiu<fture 
of  the  eye  more  exadlly  than  had  been  done  before. 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  this  curious 
experiment  is  now  generally  made.  Let  three  pieces  of 
paper  be  faftened  upon  the  fide  of  a  room,  about  two 
feet  afunder  ;  and  let  a  perfon  place  himfi  lf  oppofite 
to  the  middle  paper,  and,  beginning  near  to  it,  retire 
gradually  backwards,  all  the  while  keeping  one  of  his 
eyes  Ibut,  and  the  other  turned  obliquely  towards  that 
outfide  paper  which  is  towards  the  covered  eye,  and  he 
will  find  a  fituation  (which  is  generally  at  about  five 
times  the  diftanee  at  which  the  papers  are  placed  from 
one  another),  when  the  middle  paper  will  entirely  dif¬ 
appear,  while  the  two  outermoft  continue  plainly  vi¬ 
fible  ;  beeaufe  the  rays  whieh  eome  from  the  middle 
paper  will  fall  upon  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve  is 
inferted. 

It  is  not  furpriling  that  M.  Marriotte  was  led,  by  this 
remarkable  obfervation,  to  fufpe6l  that  the  retina  was 
the  feat  of  vifion.  He  not  only  did  fo  ;  but,  in  eonfe- 
quence  of  attentively  eonlidcring  the  fubjeft,  a  variety 
of  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ehoroides  occurred 
to  him,  particularly  his  obfervation,  that  the  retina  is 
tranfparent,  as  well  as  the  eryftalline  and  other  humours 
of  the  eye,  which  he  thought  eould  only  enable  it  to 
tranfmit  the  rays  farther  ;  and  he  eould  not  perfuade 
himfelf  that  any  fubftalice  eould  be  eonfidered  as  being 
the  termination  of  the  pencils  and  the  proper  feat  of  vi¬ 
fion,  at  which  the  rays  are  not  ftopped  in  their  progrefs. 

He  was  farther  et)nfirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  fmall 
degree  of  fenfibility  in  the  retina,  and  of  the  greater 
fenfibility  of  the  ehoroides,  by  obferving  that  the  pupil 
dilates  itfelf  in  the  lhade,  and  eontrafts  itfelf  in  a  great 
light ;  whieh  involuntary  motion,  he  thought,  was  a 
clear  proof  that  the  fibres  of  the  iris  are  extremely 
fenlible  to  the  aftlon  of  light  ;  and  this  part  of  the  eye 
is  only  a  continuation  of  the  ehoroides.  He  alfo 
thought  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  ehoroid  eoat  was 
intended  to  make  it  more  fufeeptible  6f  the  impreflion 
of  liglit. 
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OfVifion.  M.  Pecquet,  in  anfwei*  toM.  Marriotte’s  obfervation 
concerning  the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  fays,  that 
it  is  very  imperfeftly  fo,  refembling  only  oiled  paper,  or 
the  horn  that  is  ufed  for  lanterns  j  and  befides,  that  its 
'whitenefs  demonftrates  it  to  be  fufficiently  opaque  for 
Hopping  the  rays  of  light,  as  much  as  is  neceflary  for 
the  purpofe  of  vifion  ^  whereas,  if  vifion  be  performed 
by  means  of  thofe  rays  which  are  tranfmitted  through 
fjch  a  fubitance  as  the  retina,  it  inuft  be  very  indiflin61:. 
The  retina  refembles  very  much  the  thin  white  film  which 
intervenes  between  the  white  of  an  egg  and  its  (hell. 

As  to  the  blacknefsof  the  choroides,  w^hlch  M.  Mar- 
riotte  thought  to  be  necelTary  for  the  purpofe  of  vifion, 
M.  Pecquet  obferves,  that  it  is  not  the  fame  in  all  eyes, 
and  that  there  are  very  different  lhades  of  it  among  the 
individuals  of  mankind,  as  alfo  among  birds,  and  fome 
other  animals,  -whofe  choroides  is  generally  black  ^  and 
that  in  the  eyes  of  lions,  camels,  bears,  oxen.  Hags, 
fheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  animals,  that  part  of 
the  choroides  which  is  the  mofi  expofed  to  light,  very 
often  exhibits  colours  as  vivid  as  thofe  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  of  the  iris.  He  admits  that  there  is  a  defefl; 
of  vifion  at  the  infertion  of  the  optic  nerve  j  but  he 
thought  that  it  was  owing  to  the  blood-veffels  of  the 
retina,  the  trunks  of  which  are  fo  large  in  that  place  as 
to  obftrufl  all  vifion. 

To  M.  Pecquet’s  obje6lion,  founded  on  the  opacity 
of  the  retina,  M.  Marriotte  replies,  that  there  mull  be 
a  great  difference  betwixt  the  Hate  of  that  fubflance  in 
living  and  dead  fubjefls  j  and  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  tranfparency  of  the  retina,  and  the  power  of  the 
choroides  beyond  it  to  refle6l  light,  he  fays,  that  if  a 
lighted  candle  be  held  near  to  a  perfon’s  eyes,  and  a 
dog,  at  the  difiance  of  eight  or  ten  fteps,  be  made  to 
look  at  him,  he  would  fee  a  bright  light  in  the  dog’s 
eyes,  which  he  thought  to  proceed  from  the  refle£lion 
of  the  light  of  the  candle  from  the  choroides  of  the 
dog,  fince  the  fame  appearance  cannot  be  produced 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  or  other  animals,  whofe  choroides  is 
black. 

M.  Marriotte  obferves.  In  oppofition  to  Pecquet’s  re¬ 
mark  concerning  the  blood-veffels  of  the  retina,  that 
they  are  not  large  enough  to  prevent  vifion  in  every  part 
of  the  bafe  of  the  nerve,  fince  the  diameter  of  each  of 
the  two  veffels  occupies  no  more  than  ^th  part  of  it. 
Befides,  if  this  Avere  the  caufe  of  this  want  of  vifion,  it 
would  vanifii  gradually,  and  the  fpace  to  Avhich  it  is 
confined  would  not  be  fo  exadly  terminated  as  it  appears 
to  be. 

We  muft  add,  that  M.  Pecquet  alfo  obferved,  that 
notwithftanding  the  infenfibility  of  the  retina  at  the  in¬ 
fertion  of  the  optic  nctA^e  when  the  light  is  only  mode¬ 
rate  ^  yet  luminous  objefls,  fuch  as  a  bright  candle  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  paces,  do  not  abfo- 
lutely  difappear,  in  the  fame  circumftances  in  Avhich  a 
white  paper  would  j  for  this  firong  light  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  though  the  pi61ure  fall  on  the  bafe  of  the  nerve. 

Dr  Prieftley,  however,  found  that  a  large  candle  made 
no  impreffion  on  that  part  of  his  eye,  though  by  no 
means  able  to  bear  a  firong  light. 

The  common  opinion  was  alfo  favoured  by  the  ana¬ 
tomical  defeription  of  feveral  animals  by  the  members 
cf  the  French  academy,  and  particularly  their  account 
of  the  fea  calf  and  porcupine  5  in  both  of  Avhich  the 
optic  nerve  is  inferted  in  the  very  axis  of  the  eye,  ex- 
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a611y  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  which  Avas  thought  to  leave  Of  \  ifion. 
no  room  to  doubt,  but  that  in  thefe  animals  the  retina 
is  perfedlly  fenfible  to  the  impreffion  of  light  at  the  in¬ 
fertion  of  the  nerve. 

M.  Dc  la  Hire  took  part  Avith  M.  Pecquet,  arguing 
in  favour  of  the  retina  from  the  analogy  of  the  leiifes, 
in  all  of  Avhich  the  nerves  are  the  proper  feat  of  fenfa- 
tion.  Thisphilofophcr,  hoAvever,  fuppofed  that  the  cho¬ 
roid  coat  receives  the  impreffions  of  images,  in  order  to 
tranfmit  them  to  the  retina. 

M,  Perrault  alfo  took  the  part  of  M.  Pecquet  againft 
M.  Marriotte,  and  in  M.  Perrault’s  works  Ave  have  fe¬ 
veral  letters  that  palled  betAA^een  thefe  tAVo  gentlemen 
upon  this  fubjecl. 

This  difpute  Avas  revived  by  an  experiment  of  M. 

Mery,  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  for  1704.  He  plunged  a  cat  in  Avatcr,  and  expofing 
her  eye  to  the  firong  light  of  the  fun,  obferved  that  the 
pupil  Avas  not  at  all  contraded  by  it  j  Avhence  he  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  contradion  of  the  iris  is  not  produced  by 
the  adlion  of  the  light.  For  he  contended  that  the  eye 
receives  more  light  in  this  fituation  than  in  the  open 
air.  At  the  fame  time  he  thought  he  obferved  that  the 
retina  of  the  cat’s  eye  Avas  tranfparent,  and  that  he 
could  fee  the  opaque  choroides  beyond  it :  from  Avhich 
he  concludes,  that  the  choroides  is  the  fubfiance  intend¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  to  be  the  chief  in- 
fir  ument  of  vifion.  But  M.  De  la  Hire,  in  oppofition 
to  this  argument  of  M.  Mery,  endeavours  to  flioAv  that 
feAA^er  rays  enter  the  eye  under  Avater,  and  that  in 
thofe  circumfiances  it  is  not  fo  liable  to  be  affc6led 
by  them.  Befides,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  cat  muft  be  in 
great  terror  in  this  fituation  *,  and  being  an  animal  that 
has  a  very  great  voluntary  poAver  over  the  mufcles  of 
the  iris,  and  being  noAv  extremely  attentive  to  every 
thing  about  her,  fhe  might  keep  her  eye  open  notAvith- 
ftanding  the  a6lion  of  the  light  upon  it,  and  though  it 
might  be  very  painful  to  her.  We  are  informed,  that 
Avhen  a  cat  is  placed  in  a  AvindoAv  through  Avhich  the 
fun  is  fiiining,  and  confequently  her  iris  nearly  clofed, 
if  fhe  hear  a  ruffling,  like  that  Avhicli  is  made  by  a 
moufe,  on  the  outfide  of  the  AvindoAv,  fhe  Avill  immedi¬ 
ately  open  her  eyes  to  their  greateft  extent,  Avithout  in 
the  leaft  turning  her  face  from  the  light. 

M.  Le  Cat  took  the  fide  of  M.  Marriotte  in  this  con- 
troverfy,  it  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  general  hy- 
pothefis,  viz.  that  the  pia  mater,  of  Avhich  the  choroides 
is  a  produ<51:ion,  and  not  the  nerves  themfelves,  is  the 
proper  inftrument  of  fenfation.  He  thought  that  the 
change  Avhich  takes  place  in  the  eyes  of  old  people  (the 
choroides  groAving  lefs  black  with  age)  faA^oured  his  hy- 
pothefis,  as  they  do  not  fee  Avith  the  fame  diftindnefs  as 
young  perfons.  M.  Le  Cat  fuppofed  that  the  retina 
anfAvers  a  purpofe  finiilar  to  that  of  the  fcarf-fkin,  cover¬ 
ing  the  papillae  pyramidaks,  Avhich  are  the  immediate 
organs  of  feeling,  or  that  of  the  porous  membrane  which 
covers  the  glandulous  papillae  of  the  tongue.  "JTe  re¬ 
tina,  lie  fays,  receives  the  impreffion  of  light,  moderates 
it,  and  prepares  it  for  its  proper  organ,  but  is  not  itfelf 
fenfible  of  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  M.  Le  Cat  had  difeovered 
that  the  pia  mater,  after  ciofely  embracing  the  optic 
nerve,  at  its  entrance  into  the  eye,  divides  into  tAvo^ 
branches,  one  of  Avhich  ciofely  lines  the  cornea,  and  at 
length  is  loft  in  it,  Avhile  the  fecond  branch  forms  whaL 
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Of  Vifion.  IS  called  tlie  choroides^  or  uvea*  Kc  alfo  fliowed  that 
the  fclerotie  coat  is  an  expanfion  of  the  dura  mater: 
and  he  fent  diffc61ions  of  the  eye  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1739,  to  prove  thefe  affertions,  andfeve- 
ral  others  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated 
\  Window,  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  Traitd  de 

^  Sens, 

•To  thefe  arguments  in  favour  of  the  choroidcs,  we 
may  add  the  following  given  by  Mr  Michell. 

In  order  that  vifion  be  difl:in(R,  the  pencils  of  rays 
^vhich  ifl'ue  from  the  feveral  points  of  any  objt(51:,  miifl 
be  collcdlcd  either  accurately,  or  at  lead:  very  nearly,  to 
correfjKmding  points  in  the  eye,  which  can  only  be  done 
upon  feme  uniform  furfaec.  But  the  retina  being  of  a 
'  conlidcrable  thieknefs,  and  the  whole  of  it  being  uni- 

I  formly  nervous,  and  at  lead;  nearly,  if  not  perfedly, 

I  tranfparent,  prefents  no  particular  furfaee  •  fo  that,  in 

whatever  part  of  it  the  pencils  be  fuppofed  to  have  their 
foci,  the  rays  belonging  to  them  will  be  feparated  from 
one  another,  either  before  or  after  they  arrive  there,  and 
eonfequently  vifion  W’ould  be  confufed. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  feat  of  vifion  to  be  at  the  interior 
furfaee  of  the  retina,  and  the  images  of  objeils  to  be 
'  formed  by  direiR  rays,  a  eonfiderable  degree  of  confu- 

fion  could  not  but  arift*  from  the  light  rede6led  by  the 
choroides,  in  thofe  animals  in  which  it  is  white,  or  co¬ 
loured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impoflible  that 
vifion  diould  be  performed  at  this  place  by  light  rede6l- 
.  ed  from  the  choroides,  becaufe  in  many  animals  it  is 

perfedly  black ;  and  yet  fuch  animals  fee  even  more  di- 
!  dindlly  than  others. 

If  the  feat  of  vifion  be  at  the  farther  furfaee  of  the 
retina,  and  if  vifion  be  performed  by  dirc6l  rays,  a 
white  choroid  eoat  could  be  of  no  ufe ;  and  if  it  were 
by  refleded  rays,  a  black  one  eould  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. 

It  is  like  wife  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  choroides 
being  the  organ  of  vifion,  that  it  is  a  fubflanee  which 
receives  a  more  diftin6l  imprefiion  from  the  rays  of  light 
than  any  other  membrane  in  any  part  of  the  animal  fy- 
ftem,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  white  cuticle  which  lies 
:  under  the  fcales  of  fifiies  :  whereas  the  retina  is  a  fub- 

I  dance  on  which  the  light  makes  an  exceedingly  faint 

'  impreflion,  and  perhaps  no  impreffion  at  allj  fince  light 

in  paffing  out  of  one  tranfparent  medium  into  another 
immediately  contiguous  to  it,  differs  no  refra(dion  or  re- 
fleflion,  nor  are  any  of  the  rays  abforbed  unlefs  there 
is  fome  difference  in  the  refradting  power  of  the  tw'o 
media,  which  probably  is  not  the  cafe  between  the  reti¬ 
na  and  the  vitreous  humour  which  is  in  contad  with  it: 
And  wherever  the  light  is  not  affeded  by  the  medium 
on  which  it  falls,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the  medium  to 
receive  any  impreflion  from  the  light,  the  adion  being 
probably  always  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

!  Befides,  the  retina  is  fo  fituated,  as  to  be  expofed  to 

many  rays  befides  thofe  which  terminate  in  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fubfervient  to  vifion,  if  it  be  per¬ 
formed  there.  Now  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  eho- 
1  roidcs,  which  is  in  no  fhape  tranfparent,  and  has  no  re- 

fledlng  fubflanee  beyond  it. 

i  It  is,  befides,  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  opinion  of 

I  Marriottc,  that  we  can  then  fee  a  fuffieient  reafon  for  the 

I  diverfity  of  its  colour  in  different  animals,  according  as 

they  are  clreumflaneed  with  refped  to  vifion.  In  all 
terxfiftrial  animals,  which  ufe  their  eyes  by  night,  the 
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choroidcs  is  either  of  a  bright  white,  or  of  fome  very  vivid  Of  Vifion. 
colour,  which  rcfleds  the  light  very  flrongly.  On  this 
account  vifion  may  be  performed  with  lefs  light,  but  it 
cannot  be  with  great  dillindnefs,  the  refledion  of  the 
rays  doubling  their  effed,  finec  it  mull:  extend  over  fome 
fpace,  all  retledion  being  made  at  a  diftanee  from  the 
lefleding  body.  Befides,  the  choroidcs  in  brutes  is  not 
in  general  perfcdly  Avhite,  but  inclined  to  blue  5  and  is 
therefore,  probably,  better  adapted  to  fee  by  the  fainter 
coloured  light,  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  nightj  and 
we  w^ould  add,  is  on  the  fame  account  more  liable  to  be 
flrongly  impreffed  by  the  colours  to  which  they  are 
chiefly  expofed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choroides  of  birds  in  general, 
efpecially  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  i§ 
black  5  by  which  means  they  are  able  to  fee  with  the 
greatefl  dillindnefs,  but  only  in  bright  day  light.  The 
owl,  however,  fccking  her  food  by  night,  has  the  cho- 
roides  white  like  that  of  a  cat.  In  the  eyes  of  man, 
which  are  adapted  to  various  ufes,  the  choroides  is  nei¬ 
ther  fo  black  as  that  of  birds,  nor  fo  white  as  that  of 
thofe  animals  who  make  the  greatefl  ufe  of  their  eyes  in 
the  night. 

As  to  a  third  hypothefis,  ^vhleh  is  in  effed  that  of 
M.  de  la  Hire,  and  which  makes  both  the  retina  and 
the  choroides  equally  neceffary  to  vifion,  and  fuppofes  it 
to  be  performed  by  the  impreffion  of  light  on  the  eho- 
roides  communicated  to  the  retina  ;  Mr  Michell  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  perceptions  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fo  acute,  when  the  nerves  do  not  receive  the  impreffions 
immediately,  but  only  after  they  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  another  fubflanee.  Befides,  it  mull  be  more 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that,  when  the  principal  impreffion 
is  made  upon  the  choroides,  it  is  communicated  to  the 
brain  by  its  own  nerves,  which  are  fuffieient  for  the  pur- 

The  dimenfions  and  precife  form  of  the  fpot  in  the  Dimenfions 
eye  in  which  there  is  no  vifion,  were  more  accurately 
calculated  by  Daniel  Bernouilli,  in  rte  following  man- 
ner.  He  placed  a  piece  of  money,  O,  upon  the  floor  3  there  is  no 
and  then  fliuttlng  one  of  his  eyes,  and  making  a  pendu-  vifion. 
lum  to  fwing,  fo  that  the  extremity  of  it  might  be  near^ 
ly  in  the  line  AO,  he  obferved  at  what  place  C  it  be- 
gan  to  be  invifible,  and  wdiere  it  again  emerged  into 
view  at  A.  Raifing  the  pendulum  Iiigher  and  lower, 
he  found  other  points,  as  H,  N,  P,  G,  B,  .at  which  it 
began  to  be  invifible;  and  others,  as  M,  L,  E,  A,  at 
which  it  began  to  be  vilible  again;  and  drawing  a  curve 
through  them,  he  found  that  it  was  elliptical;  and,  with 
refpe6l  to  his  own  eye,  the  dimenfions  of  it  ^vere  as  fol¬ 
low  ;  OC  was  23,  AC  10,  BD  3,  DH  13,  and  EG 
14  ;  fo  that  the  centre  being  at  F,  the  greater  axis  was 
to  the  Icfs  as  8  to  7. 

From  thefe  data  Vae  plane  on  which  the-  figure  was 
drawn  being  obliquely  fituated  with  refpe6l  to  the  eye, 
he  found,  that  the  place  in  the  eye  that  correfponded  to 
it  was  a  circle,  the  diame'ter  of  which  was  a  feventk 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  centre  of  it  beino- 
27  parts  of  the  diameter  from  the  point  oppofite  to  the 
pupil,  a  little  above  the  middle.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  this  fpace  in  which  there  is  no  vifion  may  be  as 
fmall  as  poflible,  it  is  neeefijary  that  the  nerve  fhould  en¬ 
ter  the  eye  perpendicularly,  and  that  both  this  end,  and 
alfo  its  entering  the  eye  at  a  diflanee  from  its  axis,  are 
gained  by  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  two  optic 

nerves 
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OfVifion.  nerves  unite  and  become  feparate  again,  by  eroding 
one  another. 

In  fupport  of  one  of  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Mlchell, 
Dr  Prieft ley  obferves,  that  Aquapendente  mentions  the 
cafe  of  a  perfon  at  Pifa,  who  could  fee  very  well  in  the 
night,  but  very  little  or  none  at  all  in  the  day  time. 
This  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  white  people 
among  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifthmus  of  America,  who,  from  this  circumftance,  are 
called  moon-eyed.  Dr  Prieftley  thinks  it  probable  that 
their  choroides  is  not  of  a  dark  colour,  as  it  is  in  others 
of  the  human  fpeeies  5  but  white  or  light-coloured,  as 
in  thofe  animals  which  have  moft  oceafion  for  their  eyes 
139  in  the  night. 

Arguments  Dr  Porterfield  obferves,  that  the  reafon  why  there  is 
for  the  re-  .  vlfion  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eye, 
be  its  want  of  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy  which  it 
vilien.  has  wdien  it  is  expanded  upon  the  choroides  ;  and  that, 
in  thofe  animals  in  w’hich  that  nerve  is  inferted  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  obferved  to  be  equally  delicate,  and 
"therefore  probably  equally  fenfible,  in  that  place  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  retina.  In  general,  the  nerves, 
when  embraecd  by  their  coats,  have  but  little  fenfibility 
in  comparlfon  of  what  they  are  endued  with  when  they 
are  divefted  of  them,  and  unfolded  in  a  foft  and  pulpy 
fubftancc. 

Haller  obferves,  that  tlie  choroides  cannot  be  univer- 
fally  the  feat  of  vlfion,  becaufe,  fometimes  in  men  and 
birds,  but  efpeeially  in  fifhes,  it  is  covered  internally  with 
a  black  mucus,  through  which  the  rays  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  This  writer  fpeaks  of  a  fibrous  membrane  in  the 
retina  diftindl  from  its  pulpy  fubftance.  On  thefe  fi¬ 
bres,  he  conjedlures,  that  the  images  of  objedls  are 
painted. 

M.  De  la  Hire’s  argument  in  favour  of  the  retina, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  is  much  ftrengthened 
by  confidering  that  the  retina  is  a  large  nervous  appa¬ 
ratus,  immediately  expofed  to  the  imprefiion  of  light  5 
whereas  the  choroides  receives  but  a  {lender  fupply 
of  nerves,  in  common  wdth  the  fclerotica,  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  and  the  eyelids,  and  that  its  nerves  are  much  lefs 
expofed  to  the  light  than  the  naked  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

That  the  optie  nerve  is  of  principal  ufe  in  vlfion,  is 
farther  probable  from  fevcral  phenomena  attending  fome 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  eye.  When  an  amaurofis  has  af- 
fe61ed  one  eye  only,  the  optic  nerve  of  that  eye  has  been 
found  manifeftly  altered  from  its  found  ftate.  Dr  Priefl- 
ley  was  prefent  when  Mr  Hey  examined  the  brain  of  a 
young  girl,  who  had  been  blind  of  one  eye,  and  faw 
that  the  optic  nerve  belonging  to  it  was  confiderably 
fmaller  than  the  other  5  and  he  informed  him,  that  up¬ 
on  cutting  into  it  it  was  much  harder,  and  cinerltious, 
Morgagni  mentions  two  cafes,  in  one  of  whicli  he  found 
the  optic  nerves  fmaller  than  ufual,  and  of  a  cincritlous 
colour,  when,  upon  Inquiry,  he  was  Informed  that  the 
perfon  had  not  been  blind,  though  there  might  have 
been  fome  defe<51  in  the  fight  of  one  of  the  eyes.  In 
the  other  cafe,  only  one  of  the  optic  nerves  was  alfedled 
in  that  manner,  and  the  eye  itfelf  was  in  other  refpcdls 
very  perfedl.  Here,  alfo,  he  was  exprefsly  told,  that 
the  perfon  was  not  blind  of  that  eye. 

Befides,  as  the  optic  nerve  is  folely  fpent  in  forming 
the  retina,  fo  no  fundlion  of  the  eye  not  immediately 
^ubfervient  to  vifion,  is  aftedled  by  an  amaurofis.  On 
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the  contrary,  thofe  nerves  which  go  to  the  choroides  OfVifion. 
are  found  to  retain,  in  this  difeafe,  their  natural  in- 
flucnce.  The  iris  will  contraft  in  a  recent  gutta  ferena 
of  one  eye,  if  the  other  remains  found,  and  is  fuddenly 
expofed  to  a  firong  light.  The  felerotiea,  conjundtiva, 
and  eyelids,  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the  fame 
branches  as  the  choroides,  retain  their  fenfibility  in  this 
diforder.  4 

The  manner 'in  wdilch  perfons  recover  from  an  amau¬ 
rofis,  favours  the  fuppofition  of  the  feat  of  vifion  being 
in  the  retina  :  fmee  thofe  parts  w'hich  are  the  moft  di. 
llant  from  the  Infertion  of  the  nerve  recover  their  fenfi- 
biilty  the  foonefl,  being  in  thofe  places  the  moft  pulpy 
and  foft  j  W'hereas  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that 
there  is  any  difference  in ,  this  refpedl  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  choroides.  Mr  Pley  has  been  repeatedly 
informed,  by  perfonS"  labouring  under  an  imperfedl  amau¬ 
rofis,  or  gutta  ferena,  that  they  could  not,  when  look¬ 
ing  at  any  objedl  wfitli  one  eye,  fee  it  fo  difiindliy  w  hen 
it  w^as  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  eye,  as  when  it  was  fi- 
tuated  out  of  the  axis.  And  thofe  perfons  whom  he  had 
known  to  recover  from  a  perfedl  amaurofis,  firft  difeo- 
vered  the  objedls  whofe  images  fell  upon  that  part  of 
the  retina  which  is  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve. 

We  fhall  conclude  thefe  remarks  wfith  obferving,  that 
if  the  retina  be  as  tranfparent  as  it  is  generally  reprefent- 
cd  to  be,  fo  that  the  termination  of  the  pencils  mu  ft  nc- 
ceffarily  be  either  upon  the  choroides,  or  fome  other 
opaque  fubftanee  interpofed  between  it  and  the  retina, 
the  a61ion  and  reaflion  occafioned  by  the  rays  of  light 
being  at  the  common  furfaee  of  this  body  and  the  retina, 
both  thefe  mediums  (fuppofmg  them  to  be  equally  feiifi- 
blc  to  light)  may  be  equally  affe<fted  5  but  the  retina, 
being  naturally  much  more  fenfible  to  this  kind  of  im- 
preftion,  may  be  the  only  inftrument  by  which  the  fen- 
fation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  though  the  choroides, 
or  the  black  fubftanee  wnth  which  it  is  fometimes  lined, 
may  alfo  be  abfolutely  neeeffary  to  vifion.  'I'his  is  not 
far  from  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  will  com¬ 
pletely  account  for  the  entire  defedi  of  vifion  at  the  in¬ 
fertion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Vifion  is  diftlnguifhed  into  bi'ight  and  ohfeure^  di/iin& 
and  indij}in6i. — It  is  faid  to  be  bright^  when  a  fufficient  andobfciire, 
number  of  rays  enter  the  pupil  at  the  fame  time  5  0^.  ami 

feurcy  w  hen  too  few.  It  is  diJlinB  wdien  each  pencil  of 
rays  is  eolle61ed  into  a  focus  exaflly  upon  the  retina  j 
indiJlinB^  when  they  meet  before  they  come  at  it,  or 
when  they  would  pafs  it  before  they  meet  5  for,  in  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  laft  cafes,  the  rays  flowing  from  different 
parts  of  the  objedl  will  fall  upon  the  fame  part  of  the 
retina,  which  niuft  neceffarily  render  the  image  Indi- 
ftin61. — Now,  that  obje£ls  may  appear  wfith  a  due 
brightnefs,  w'hether  more  or  fewer  rays  proceed  from 
them,  we  have  a  power  of  contra<fting  or  dilating  the 
pupil,  by  means  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  iris,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  in  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  rays.  But 
this  pov;er  has  its  Hunts.  In  fome  animals  it  is  much 
greater  than  in  others  \  particularly  in  fuch  as  arc  obli¬ 
ged  to  feck  their  food  by  night  as  W'Cll  as  by  day,  as  in 
cats.  Sec.  » 

In  order  that  the  rays  be  collcSled  into  points  exa611y 
upon  the  retina,  that  is,  in  order  that  objeSls  may  ap- vlfion  at 
pear  diJiinB^  wdi ether  they  be  nearer  or  farther  off,  i  e.  j 

wdiether  the  rays  proceeding  from  them  diverge  more  or  diftaf'Ces. 

lefs, 
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Of  Vjfion.  lefs,  fomc  change  muft  neceflarily  take  place  in  the  eye. 

The  nature  of  this  change  has  been  a  fubje^l  of  great 
difpute  among  philofophers.  While  fome  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  eye  accommodates  itfelf  to  difiereiit  di- 
Hances,  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  ciliary  ligament, 
which  makes  the  cryflalline  lens  approach  to,  or  recede 
from,  the  retina  5  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  form 
of  the  cryflalline  is  altered  by  the  ciliary  ligament,  or 
by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  laminoe  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  M.  de  la  Hire  fuppofes,  that  the  eye  is 
adapted  to  various  diftances  by  the  contra6lion  and  di¬ 
latation  of  the  pupil  5  and  Dr  Monro  imagines,  that  its 
effe^l  is  produced  by  the  prefTure  of  the  orbicular 
mufcles  upon  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  cornea, 
or  by  the  a6lion  of  the  re6li  mufcles,  which  elongate  the 
axis  of  the  eye,  by  preffing  chiefly  upon  the  fides  of  the 
eyeballs. — This  fubjedl  has  lately  been  accurately  exa¬ 
mined  by  Mr  Ramfdcn,  and  Mr  Everard  Home,  who 
found,  that  the  adjuftment  of  the  eye  is  effedlcd  by 
three  clianges  in  the  organ  :  i.  By  an  increafe  of  cur¬ 
vature  in  the  cornea,-  oecafioned  by  the  a<^ion  of  the 
re6li  mufcles,  which  produces  y  of  the  efFe6l.  2.  By 
an  elongation  of  the  eyeball  5  and,  3.  By  a  motion  of 
144  the  cryflalline  lens. 

In  thofe  eyes  where  the  cornea  is  very  protuberant, 
k)ng^fi<Tht-  light  fuffer  a  confiderable  refra6lion  at  their 
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entrance  into  the  aqueous  humour,  and  are  therefore 
collc6led  into  a  focus  before  they  fall  upon  the  retina, 
unlefs  the  obje(fl  be  plaeed  very  near,  fo  that  the  rays 
which  enter  the  eye  may  have  a  confiderable  degree  of 
divergency.  People  that  have  fuch  eyes  are  laid  to  be 
purhlhuL  Now,  fince  the  nearer  an  obje<5l  is  to  the 
eye,  the  greater  is  its  image,  thefe  people  can  fee  much 
fmaller  objefls  than  others,  as  they  fee  mucli  nearer  ones 
with  the  fame  diflin6lnefs  *,  and  their  fight  continues 
good  longer  than  that  of  other  people,  bceaufe  the  cor¬ 
nea,  as  they  grow  old,  becomes  lefs  protuberant,  from 
the  want  of  that  redundancy  of  humours  with  which 
they  were  filled  before.  On  the  contrary,  old  men 
having  the  cornea  of  their  eyes  too  fiat,  for  want  of  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  tlie  aqueous  humour,  if  the  rays 
diverge  too  much  before  they  enter  the  eye,  lliey  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  a  focus  when  they  read)  tlie  retina  : 
on  which  account  thofe  pocple  cannot  fee  diftindly,  un- 
lef»  the  objed:  be  fituatcTat  a  greater  diflancc  from-  the 
eye  than  is  required  for  thofe  w’hofe  eyes  are  of  a  due 
form.  The  latter  require  the  afUflance  of  convex  glaf- 
fes  to  make  them  fee  objc6ts  diitindlly  j  the  former  of 
concave  ones.  For  if  either  the  cornea  ah  (fig.  4).  or 
cryflalline  humour  e,  or  both  of  them,  be  too  flat,  as  in 
the  eye  A,  their  focus  -will  not  be  on  the  retina  as  at  A, 
where  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  render  vlfion  diflind  \ 
but  beyond  the  eye,  as  at l^his^  is  remedied  by  pla¬ 
cing  a  convex  glafs  ^ before  the  eye,  which  makes 
the  rays  converge  fooner,  and  forms  the  image  exadly 
on  the  retina  at  iL  Again,  If  either  the  cornea,  or  cry- 
ftallinc  humour,  or  both  of  them,  be  too  convex,  as  in 
the  eye  B,  the  rays  that  enter  it  from  the  objed  C  will 
be  converged  to  a  focus  in  the  vitreous  ljumour,  as  at/*; 
and  by  diverging  from  thence  to  the  retina,  wdll  form  a 
very  eonfufed  image  upon  it  \  fo  that  the  obferver  will  ‘ 
have  as  eonfufed  a  view  of  the  objc6l  as  if  his  eye  had 
been  too  flat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  pla¬ 
cing  a  concave  glafs  g  ^  before  the  eye;  which  glafs, 
by  caufing  the  rays  to  diverge  between  it  and  the  eye, 
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lengthens  the  foeal  diflance,  and  makes  the  rays  unite  OfVifion, 
at  the  retina,  and  form  a  diflindl  image  of  the  ob-  » 
je6l.  ^ 

Such  eyes  as  are  of  a  proper  convexity,  cannot  fee  of  the  lead, 
any  objed  diflindly  at  lefs  diflance  than  fix  inches;  and  angle  of 
there  are  numberlefs  objeds  too  fmall  to  be  feen  at  that'^ifio*’* 
diflance,  becaufe  they  cannot  appear  under  any  fenfiblc 
angle. — Concerning  the  leafl;  angle  under  which  any 
objeft  is  vifible,  there  was  a  debate  between  Dr  Hooke 
and  Hevelius.  The  former  aflerted  that  no  obje6l  could 
well  be  feen  if  it  fubtended  an  angle  lefs  than  one  mi¬ 
nute  ;  and,  if  the  objedl  be  round,  as  a  blaek  circular 
fpot  upon  a  white  ground,  or  a  white  circle  upon  a  black 
ground,  it  follows,  from  an  experiment  made  by  Dr 
Smith,  that  this  is  near  the  truth  ;  and  from  this  ho 
calculates,  that  the  diameter  of  the  pi6lure  of  fuch  leafl' 
vifible  point  upon  the  retina  is  the  8000th  part  of  an 
inch  ;  which  he  therefore  calls  a  fenjtble  point  of  the  re-- 
tina.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Courtivron  found,  bye 
experiment,  that  the  fmalleit  angle  of  vHion  was  40  fe- 
eonds.  According  to  Dr  .lurin,  there  are  cafes  in  which 
a  mueh  fmaller  angle  than  one  minute  can  be  difeerned 
by  the  eye ;  and  he  obferves,  that  in  order  to  our  per¬ 
ceiving  any  impreffion  upon  our  fenfes,  it  mufl  either  be  ^ 
of  a  certain  degree  of  force,  or  of  a  certain  degree  of 
magnitude.  For  this  reafon,  a  flar,  which  appears  only 
as  a  lucid  point  through  a  telefcope  fubtending  not  fo 
mucli  as  an  angle  of  one  fccond,  is  vifible  to  the  eye  ; 
though  a  white  or  black  fjM)t  of  25 .  or  feconds,  is  not  Lines  can 
perceptible.  Alfo  a  line  of  tlie  fame  breadth- with  thebe  feen  un- 
circular  fpot  will  be  vifible  at  fuch  a  diflance  as  the  fpot^®**  h^ailer 
is  not  to  be  perceived  at ;  becaufe  the  quantity  of  Im- 
preflion  from  the  line  is  much  greater  than  that  from  ^yhy. 
the  fpot  ;  and  a  longer  line  is  vifible  at  a  greater  di¬ 
flance  than  a,  flioiter  one  of  the  fame  breadth.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  a  filver  wire  could  be  feen 
when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of  three  feconds  and  a  half, 
and  tliat  a  filk  thread  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended 
an  angle  of  two  feconds  and  a  half. 

This  greater  vlfibility  of  a  line  than  of  a  fpot  feems 
to  arife  only  from  the  greater  quantity  of  the  impreflion ; 
but  without  the  limits  of  pcrfedl  vifion,  Dr  Jurln  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  another  caufe  concurs,  ‘whereby  the  differ-  « 
enee  of  vifibility  between  the  fpot  and  the  line  is  render¬ 
ed  much  more  confiderable.  For  the  impreflion  upon 
the  retina  made  by  the  line  is  then  not  only^  much  great¬ 
er,  but  alfo  much  ftronger,  than  that  of  the  fpot;  be¬ 
caufe  the  faint  image,  or  penumbra,  of  any  one  point  of 
the  line,, when  the  hole  ,is  placed  beyond  the  limits  of 
diflinft  vlfion,  will  fall  within  the  faint  Image  of  the 
next  point,  and  thereby  much  increafe  the  light  that 
comes  from  it. 

In  fome  eafes  Dr  Turin  found  the  caufe  of  indiftindl 
vifion  to  be  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  eye ;  as  our  being 
able  to  fee  a  fingle.black  line  upon  a  white  ground  or 
a  fingle  white  line  upon  a  black  ground,  and  not  a  white 
line  beUveen  two  black  ones  on  a  white  ground.  In 
viewing  either  of  the  former  objedls,  if  the  eye  be  im¬ 
perceptibly  moved,  all  the  effeA  will  be,  that  the  ob- 
je£l  will  be  painted  upon  a  different  part  of  the  retina ; 
but  wherever  it  is  painted,  there  will  be  but  one  pifturc, , 
fingle  and  uncompounded  with  any  other.  But  in  view¬ 
ing  the  other,  if  the  eye  fiu6luate  ever  fo  little,  the 
image  of  one  or  other  of  the  black  lines  will  be  fo  fliift- 
ed  to  that  part  cf  the  retina  which  was  before  poffeffed 

by 
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Of  Vifion.  by  tlie  win te  line  ;  and  tins  rnuft  occafion  fucli  a  daz« 
zling  in  the  eye,  that  the  white  line  cannot  be  diftindl- 
ly  perceived,  and  diillnguiihcd  from  the  black  lines  ^ 
which  by  a  continual  flu£htation,  will  alternately  oc¬ 
cupy  the  fpace  of  the  white  line,  whence  muft  arife  an 
appearance  of  one  broad  dark  line,  without  any  manifeft 
reparation. 

By  trying  this  experiment  with  two  pins  of  known 
diameters,  fet  in  a  window  againft  the  Iky  light,  with  a 
fpace  between  them  equal  in  breadth  to  one  of  the  pins, 
lie  found  that  the  didance  between  the  pins  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  diilinguiflied  when  it  fub tended  an  angle  of  lefs 
than  40  feconds,  though  one  of  the  pins  alone  could  be 
diilinguiflied  when  it  fubtended  a  much  Icfs  angle.  But 
though  a  fpace  between  two  pins  cannot  be  dilliiiguifli- 
cd  by  the  eye  when  it  fubtends  an  angle  lefs  than  40 
feconds,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  eye  mull  necefiarily 
commit  an  error  of  40  feconds  in  eftimating  the  dillance 
between  tw  o  pins  when  they  are  much  farther  from  one 
another.  For  if  the  fpace  between  them  fubtend  an 
angle  of  one  minute,  and  each  of  the  pins  fubtend  an 
angle  of  four  feconds,  which  is  greater  than  the  leall 
angle  the  eye  can  diflinguilh,  it  is  manifell  that  the  eye 
may  judge  of  the  place  of  each  pin  within  tw'o  feconds 
at  the  moll  *,  and  confequently  the  error  committed  in 
taking  the  angle  betiveen  them  cannot  at  the  moll  ex¬ 
ceed  four  feconds,  provided  the  inllrument  be  fufli- 
ciently  exa£l.  And  yet,  fays  he,  upon  the  like  mif- 
take  w^as  founded  the  principal  obje6lion  of  Dr  Hooke 
againft  the  accuracy  of  the  celeftial  obfervations  of  He- 
velius. 

A  black  fpot  upon  a  white  ground,  or  a  wlilte  fpot 
upon  a  black  ground,  he  fays,  can  hardly  be  perceived  by 
the  generality  of  eyes  when  it  fubtends  a  Ids  angle  than 
one  minute.  And  if  tw’o  black  fpots  be  made  upon 
white  paper,  with  a  fpace  betw'een  them  equal  in  breadth 
to  one  of  their  diameters,  that  fpace  is  not  to  be  diftin- 
guilhed,  even  within  the  limits  of  perfed  viflon,  under 
fo  fmall  an  angle  as  a  Angle  fpot  of  the  fame  lize.  To 
fee  the  two  fpots  dlftlndly,  therefore,  the  breadth  of 
the  fpace  between  them  muft  fubtend  an  angle  of  more 
than  a  minute.  It  w^ould  be  dlflicult,  he  fays,  to  make 
this  experiment  accurately,  within  the  limits  of  perfed 
viflon  j  becaufe  the  objefts  muft  be  extremely  fmall  : 
but  by  a  rude  trial,  made  with  fquare  bits  of  white  pa¬ 
per,  placed  upon  a  black  ground,  he  judged,  that  the 
leaft  angle  under  which  the  interval  of  two  obje£ls  could 
be  perceived,  was  at  leaft  a  fourth  part  greater  than  the 
leaft  angle  under  which  a  Angle  obje£l  can  be  perceived. 
So  that  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  a  Angle  obje£l 
under  a  fmaller  angle  than  one  minute,  will  not  perceive 
the  interval  between  two  fuch  objeds  under  a  lefs  angle 
that  75  feconds. 

Without  the  limits  of  perfe^ft  viflon,  the  diftance  at 
Avhieh  a  Angle  objc6l  ceafes  to  be  perceptible  will  be 
much  greater  in  proportion  than  the  diftance  at  which 
a  fpace  of  equal  breadth  between  two  fuch  obje£ls  ceafes 
to  be  perceptible.  For,  without  thefe  limits,  the  image 
of  each  of  the  objefls  will  be  attended  with  a  penumbra, 
and  the  penumbra  of  the  two  near  obje6ls  will  take  up 
part  of  the  fpace  between  them,  and  thus  render  it  lefs 
perceptible;  but  the  peuumbra  will  add  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Angle  obje(Sl,  and  will  thereby  make  it  more  percep- 
fibk,  unkfs  its  image  be  very  faint.  Upon  the  fame 
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principles  he  likewife  accounts  for  the  radiation  of  the  Of  Vifion, 
liars,  whereby  the  light  feems  to  proje6l  from  them  dif-  ^  """  v  — ^ 
ferent  ways  at  the  fame  time. 

Mr  Mayer  made  many  experiments  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  fmalleft  angle  of  viflon  in  a  variety  of  refpedls. 

He  began  with  obferving  at  what  diftance  a  black  fpot 
was  vifible  on  white  paper  ;  and  found,  that  when  it 
could  barely  be  diilinguiflied,  it  fubtended  an  angle  of 
about  34  feconds.  When  black  lines  were  difpofed  with 
intervals  broader  than  themfelves,  they  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  at  a  greater  diftance  than  they  could  be  when  the 
objeifts  and  the  intervals  were  equal  in  breadth.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  objedls 
were  placed  in  the  ftiade  or  in  the  light  of  the  fun  ;  but 
when  the  degrees  of  light  were  fmall,  their  differences 
had  a  conflderable  efteft,  though  by  no  means  in  propot- 
tion  to  the  differences  of  the  light.  For  if  an  objeiSl 
was  illuminated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  juft  vifible  at 
the  diftance  of  nine  feet,  it  would  be  vifible  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  four  feet,  though  the  light  was  diminifhed  above 
160  times.  It  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  that  common  daylight  is,  at  a  medium,  equal  to 
that  of  25  candles  placed  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot 
from  the  objedl. 

As  an  image  of  every  vifible  objedl  is  painted  on  the  Of  Angle 
retina  of  eacli  of  our  eyes,  it  thence  becomes  a  natural  vilion  with 
queftion,  Why  w^e  do  not  fee  every  thing  double  ? 
was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  others,  that 
objedls  appear  Angle,  becaufe  the  two  optic  nerves  unite 
before  they  reach  the  brain.  But  Dr  Porterfield  ftio^vs, 
from  the  obfervation  of  feveral  anatomifts,  that  the  op¬ 
tic  nerves  do  not  mix,  or  confound  their  fub  fiance,  be¬ 
ing  only  united  by  a  clofe  cohefion  ;  and  objc6ls  have 
appeared  Angle  where  the  optic  nerves  were  found  to 
be  disjoined. 

Dr  Briggs  fuppofed  that  Angle  viflon  was  owing  to  Solutions 
the  equal  tenfion  of  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  op- of  this  dif. 
tic  nerves,  whereby  they  vibrated  in  a  fynchronous  man-  Acuity  by 
ner.  But,  befides  feveral  improbable  circumflances  in 
this  account,  Dr  Porterfield  flioAvs  that  fads  do  by  no 
means  favour  it. 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  this  Ingenious  writ¬ 
er  fuppofes,  that  by  an  original  law  in  our  natures,  we 
imagine  objeifts  to  be  fituated  fomewhere  in  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  pldlure  of  it  upon  the  retina,  through 
the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Confequently,  the  fame  obje£t  147 
appearing  to  both  eyes  to  be  In  the  fame  place,  the  Dr  Porter- 
mind  cannot  dlftinguifh  it  into  tw'o.  In  anfwer  to  an 
obje6lion  to  this  hypothefis,  from  objects  appearing 
double  when  one  eye  is  diftorted,  he  fays  .the  mind  mif- 
takes  the  pofition  of  tlie  eye,  imagining  that  it  had 
moved  in  a  manner  correfponding  to  the  other,  in  which 
cafe  the  conclufion  W'ould  have  been  juft. 

This  principle,  however,  has  been  thought  fufficient 
to  account  for  this  appearance.  Originally,  every  ob- 
je£l,  making  two  pidlures,  is  imagined  to  be  double  ; 
but  by  degrees,  we  find,  that  when  two  correfponding 
parts  of  the  retina  are  impreffed,  the  object  is  but  one  5 
but  if  thofe  correfponding  parts  be  changed,  by  the  dif- 
tortlon  of  one  of  the  eyes,  the  objc(5l  muft  again  appear 
double  as  at  the  firft.  This  has  been  thought  verified 
by  Mr  Chefelden  ;  who  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman, 
who  from  a  blow  on  his  head  had  one  eye  diftorted, 
found  every  obje6l  to  appear  double  ;  but  by  degrees 
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Of  Vifion.  the  moft  familiar  ones  came  to  appear  fmgle  again,  and 
'  in  time  all  objects  did  fo,  without  any  amendment  of 

the  diftortion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
correfpondence  of  the  centres  of  the  two  eyes,  on  which 
lingle  vifion  depends,  does  not  arife  from  cuftom,  but 
from  fome  natural  conftitution  of  the  eye  and  of  the 
mind.  He  makes  feveral  juft  obje61ions  to  the  cafe  of 
Mr  Forfter,  recited  by  Dr  Smith  and  others  j  and  thinks 
that  the  cafe  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Chefelden, 
who  faw  fingly  with  both  eyes  Immedfately  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  his  fight,  is  nearly  decifire  in  proof  of  his  fuppoft- 
tion.  He  alfo  found  that  three  young  gentlemen,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  cure  of  fquinting,  faw  objefls  fingly, 
as  foon  as  ever  they  were  brought  to  direft  the  centres 
of  both  their  eyes  to  the  fame  objefl,  though  they  had 
never  been  ufed  to  do  fo  from  their  infancy  *,  and  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which,  notwithftanding 
the  fulleft  conviflion  of  an  objefl  being  lingle,  no  prac¬ 
tice  of  looking  at  it  will  ever  make  it  appear  fo,  as  when 
it  is  feen  through  a  multiplying  glafs. 

To  all  thefe  folutions  of  the  difficulty  refpefling 
lingle  vifion  by  both  eyes,  obje61ions  have  been  lately 
made  which  feem  infurmountable.  By  judicious  experi¬ 
ments,  Dr  Wells  has  fliown,  that  it  is  neither  by  cuftom 
alone,  nor  by  the  original  property  of  the  eyes  alone, 
that  objeds  appear  lingle  5  and  having  demolllhed  the 
theories  of  others,  he  thus  endeavours  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon. 

“  The  vifible  place  of  an  objeft  being  compofed  of 
its  vifible  dillance  and  vifible  direflion,  to  lliow  how  it 
may  appear  the  fame  to  both  eyes,  it  will  be  necelfary 
*  l^ffay  on  (fays  he  *)  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  dillance  and 
mg*  i-  direction,  which  are  perceived  by  one  eye,  may  co¬ 
incide  with  thofe  which  are  perceived  by  the  other.” 
With  refpefl  to  vifible  dillance,  the  author’s  opinion 
feems  not  to  differ  from  that  which  we  have  Hated  elfe- 
where  (fee  Metaphysics,  N°  49,  50.)*,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  attend  only  to  what  he  fays  of  vifible  direc¬ 
tion. 

When  a  fmall  objefl  is  fo  placed  wfith  refpeft  to 
either  eye,  as  to  be  feen  more  diftinflly  than  in  any 
other  lituatlon,  our  author  fays  that  it  is  then  in  the 
optic  axis^  or  the  axis  of  that  eye.  When  the  two 
optic  axes  are  directed  to  a  fmall  objefl  not  very  di- 
ftant,  they  may  be  conceived  to  form  two  fides  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  bafe  is  the  interval  between  the 
points  of  the  corners  where  the  axes  enter  the  eyes. 
This  bafe  he  called  the  vifual  bafe ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  point  of  interfeflion  of 
the  optic  axis  he  calls  the  common  axis*  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  ftiow,  that  obje<Els  reallij  Jituated  in  the  optic 
axis  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  the  common 
axis. 

Every  perfon  (he  obferves)  knows,  that  if  an  obje6l 
be  viewed  through  two  fmall  holes,  one  applied  to  each 
eye,  the  two  holes  appear  but  as  one.  The  theories 
hitherto  Invented  afford  two  explanations  of  this  fafl. 
According  to  Aguilonius,  Dechales,  Dr  Porterfield,  and 
Dr  Smith,  the  two  holes,  or  rather  their  borders,  will 
be  feen  in  the  fame  place  as  the  objefl  viewed  through 
them,  and  will  confequently  appear  united,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  obje6l  Itfelf  is  feen  fingle.  But  whoever 
makes  the  experiment  will  diftinflly  perceive,  that  the 
united  hole  is  much  nearer  to  him  than  the  obie^l ;  not 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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to  mention,  that  any  fallacy  on  this  head  might  be  cor-  Of  Vifion. 
re6led  by  the  information  from  the  fenfe  of  touch,  that 
the  card  or  other  fubftance  in  which  the  holes  have  been 
made  is  within  an  inch  or  lefs  of  our  face.  The  other 
explanation  is  that  furnillied  by  the  theory  of  Dr  Reid. 
According  to  it,  the  centres  of  the  retinas,  which  in 
this  experiment  receive  the  piflures  of  the  holes,  will, 
by  an  original  property,  reprefent  but  one*  This  theory, 
however,  though  it  makes  the  two  holes  to  appear  one, 
does  not  determine  where  this  one  is  to  be  feen.  It  can¬ 
not  be  feen  in  only  one  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
images  upon  the  fetinas,  for  no  reafon  can  be  giv’^en  why 
this  law,  of  vifible  diredion,  which  Dr  Reid  thinks 
eftablilhed  beyond  difpute,  if  it  operates  at  all,  fhould 
not  operate  upon  both  eyes  at  the  fame  time  j  and  if  it 
be  feen  by  both  eyes  in  fuch  lines,  it  mull  appear  where 
thofe  lines  crofs  each  other,  that  is,  in  the  lame  place 
■with  the  objedl  viewed  through  the  holes,  which,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  is  contrary  to  experience.  Nor 
is  it  feen  in  any  direction,  the  confequence  of  a  law  af- 
fcfling  both  eyes  confidered  as  one  organ,  but  fufpend- 
ed  wffien  each  eye  is  ufed  feparately.  For  when  the 
two  holes  appear  one,  if  we  pay  attention  to  its  fitua- 
tion,  ahd  then  clofe  one  eye,  the  truly  fingle  hole  will 
be  feen  by  the  eye  remaining  open  in  exa6lly  the  fame 
dlre6lion  as  the  apparently  fingle  hole  was  by  both 
eyes. 

“  Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  holes  almoft  touching 
the  face.  But  they  have  the  fame  unity  of  appearance, 
in  whatever  parts  of  the  optic  axes  they  are  placed  5 
whether  both  be  at  the  fame  dillance  from  the  eyes,  or^ 
one  be  clofe  to  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  which  it  is,  and 
the  other  almoft  contiguous  to  the  obje6l  feen  through 
them.  If  a  line,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  the  objedl 
to  one  of  the  eyes,  it  will  reprefent  all  the  real  or  tan¬ 
gible  pofitlons  of  the  hole,  which  allow  the  object  to  be 
feen  by  that  eye,  and  the  whole  of  it  will  coincide  with 
the  optic  axis.  Let  a  fimilar  line  be  drawm  to  the  other 
eye,  and  the  two  mull  appear  but  as  one  line  \  for  if 
they  do  not,  the  two  holes  in  the  optic  axes  will  not, 
at  every  diftance,  appear  one,  whereas  experiments  prove 
that  they  do.  This  united  line  will  therefore  reprefent 
the  vifible  dlre6lion  of  every  obje6l  fituated  in  either  of 
the  optic  axes.  But  the  end  of  it,  which  is  towards  the 
face,  is  feen  by  the  right  eye  to  the  left,  and  by  the  left 
eye  as  much  to  the  right.  It  rnuft  be  feen  then  in  the 
middle  between  the  twm,  and  confequently  in  the  com¬ 
mon  axis.  And  as  its  other  extremity  coincides  with 
the  point  where  the  optic  axes  interfedl  each  other,  the 
whole  of  it  muft  lie  in  the  common  axis.  Hence  the 
truth  of  the  propofition  is  evident,  that  objects  fituated 
In  the  optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but 
in  the  common  axis.” 

He  then  proves  by  experiments,  that  obje6ls  fituated 
in  the  common  axis  did  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line, 
but  in  the  axis  of  the  eye  by  which  they  are  not  feen: 
that  is,  an  obje6l  fituated  in  the  common  axis  appears 
to  the  right  eye  in  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  vice  verfa^ 

His  next  propofition,  proved  like  wife  by  experiments,  is, 
that  “  objefts,  fituated  in  any  line  drawn  through  the 
mutual  inter fe6lion  of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifual  bafe, 

■do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in  another  drawn 
through  the  fame  interfedlion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifual 
bafe  diftant  half  this  bafe  from  the  fimilar  extremity 
of  the  former  line  towards  the  left,  if  the  objects  be 
F  f  feen 
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OfViTion.  feen  by  the  right  eye,  but  towards  the  right  if  feen  by 
»i..i  w  eye.’’ 

From  thefe  propofitions  he  thus  accounts  for  fingle 
vifion  by  both  eyes.  “If  the  queftion  be  concerning 
an  objeft  at  the  concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  it  is  feen 
fingle,  becaufe  its  two  fimilar  appearances,  in  regard  to 
fize,  fhape,  and  colour,  are  feen  by  both  eyes  in  one 
and  the  fame  dire6lion,  or  if  you  will,  in  two  direftions, 
^vhich  coincide  with  each  other  through  the  whole  of 
their  extent.  It  therefore  matters  not  whether  the  di- 
fiance  be  truly  or  falfely  eftiinated  ^  whether  the  obje^ft 
be  thought  to  touch  our  eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote. 
And  hence  we  have  a  reafon,  which  no  other  theory  or 
vifible  dire61ion  affords,  wdiy  objedls  appeared  fingle  to 
the  young  gentleman  mentioned  by  Mr  Chefeldeii,  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  being  couched,  and  before  he  could 
have  learned  to  judge  of  diftance  by  fight. 

“  When  two  fimilar  objedls  are  placed  in  the  optic 
axes,  one  in  each,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  eyes,  they 
will  appear  in  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  one,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  a  truly  fingle  obje61,  in  the  concourfe 
of  the  optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle. 

“  To  finifh  this  part  of  my  fubjedl;,  it  feenis  only 
necelfary  to  determine,  whether  the  dependence  of  vifi¬ 
ble  dlreftlon  upon  the  adlions  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
eyes  be  eftablllhed  by  nature,  or  by  cuflom.  But  fa^ls 
are  here  ^ranting.  As  far  as  they  go,  however,  they 
ferve  to  prove  that  it  arlfes  from  an  original  principle  of 
our  confiitution.  For  Mr  Chefelden’s  patient  faw  ob- 
jefts  fingle,  and  confequently  in  the  fame  directions  with 
both  eyes,  immediately  after  he  was  couched  ;  and  per- 
fons  affeCted  with  fqulnting  from  their  earlicft  infancy 
fee  objects  in  the  fame  directions  with  the  eye  they  have 
never  been  accuftomed  to  employ,  as  they  do  with  the 
other  they  have  confiantly  ufed.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  .Turin  for  the  folloAving  cu¬ 
rious  experiments,  to  "determine  whether  an  objeCt  feen 
by  both  eyes  appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with  one 
only. 

He  laid  a  flip  of  clean  white  paper  dlrc6tly  before 
him  on  a  table,  and  applying  the  fide  of  a  book  clofe 
to  his  right  temple,  fo  that  the  book  was  advanced  con- 
fiderably  farther  for^va^d  than  his  face,  he  held  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hide  from  his  right,  eye  that  half 
of  the  paper  which  lay  to  his  left  hand,  wlfile  the  left 
half  of  the  paper  was  feen  by  both  eyes,  without  any 
impediment. 

Then  looking  at  the  paper  with  both  eyes,  he  ob- 
ferved  it  to  be  divided,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by 
a  dark  line,  and  the  part  which  was  feen  with  one  eye 
onl^  w’as  manifeftly  darker  than  that  which  was  feen 
with  both  eyes  ;  and,  applying  the  book  to  his  left 
temple,  he  found,  by  the  refult  of  the  experiment,  that 
both  his  eyes  were  of  equal  goodnefs. 

He  then  endeavoured  to  determine  the  excefs  of  this 
brightnefs  ;  and  comparing  it  with  the  appearance  of  an 
obj(  Cl  illuminated  partly  by  one  candle  and  partly  by 
twa,  he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  an  objeCl  feen  with 
two  eyes  is  by  no  means  twice  as  luminous  as  when  it  is 
feen  wdili  one  ;  and  after  a  number  of  trials,  he  found, 
that  when  one  paper  was  illuminated  by  a  candle  placed 
at  the  difiance  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper  by  the 
fame  candle  at  the  fame  diftance,  and  by  another  candle 
at  the  diftance  of  1 1  feet,  the  former  feen  by  both  eyes 
and  the  latter  with  one  eye  only,  appeared  to  be  of 
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equal  whitenefs  j  fo  that  an  objcCl  feen  with  both  eyes  Of  Vifion. 
appears  brighter  than  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only  by 
about  a  13th  part. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  an  objed;  feen 
with  both  eyes  appears  larger  than  when  feen  wdth  one  j 
but  he  concluded  that  it  did  not,  except  on  account  of 
fome  particular  clrcumftances,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  bi¬ 
nocular  telefcope  and  the  concave  fpeculum. 

M.  du  Tour  maintains,  that  the  mind  attends  to  no 
more  than  the  image  made  in  one  eye  at  a  time  5  and 
produces  feveral  curious  experiments  in  favour  of  this 
hypothefis,  which  had  alfo  been  maintained  by  Kepler 
and  almoft  all  the  firft  opticians.  But,  as  M.  Buifon 
obferves,  it  is  a  fuftlcient  anfwer  to  this  hypothefis,  how¬ 
ever  ingenioufly  it  may  be  fupported,  that  w'e  fee  more 
diftinClly  wdth  tw^o  eyes  than  with  one  }  and  that  w'hcn 
a  round  objeCl  is  near  us,  vjg  fee  more  of  the  furface  in. 
one  cafe  than  in  the  other. 

With  refpeCl  to  fingle  vifion  with  two  eyes,  Dr 
Hartley  obferves,  that  it  deferves  particular  attention, 
that  the  optic  nerves  of  men,  and  liich  other  animals  as 
look  the  fame  -way  with  both  eyes,  unite  in  the  ctUa 
turcica  in  a  ganglion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may  call  it, 
peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  and  that  the  alTociations  between 
fynchronous  impreflions  on  the  two  retinas  muft  be  made 
fooner  and  cemented  ftronger  on  this  account :  alfo  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  much  greater  power  over  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  images,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  And 
thus  an  impreftion  made  on  the  right  eye  alone,  by  a 
fingle  objeCl,  may  propagate  itfelf  into  the  left,  and 
there  raife  up  an  image  almoft  equal  in  vividnefs  to  it¬ 
felf  j  and  confequently  when  we  fee  with  one  eye  only, 
we  may,  how’ever,  have  piClures  in  both  eyes. 

A  curious  deception  in  vifion,  arifing  from  the  ufe 
of  both  eyes,  w^as  obferved  and  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Smith,  it  is  a  common  obfervation,  be  fays,  that  ob- 
jeCls  feen  with  both  eyes  appear  more  vivid  and  ftrong¬ 
er  than  they  do  to  a  fingle  eye  5  efpecially  when  both  of 
them  are  equally  good.  A  perfon  not  fhort-fighted 
may  foon  be  convinced  of  this  faCl,  by  looking  at¬ 
tentively  at  objeCls  that  are  pretty  remote,  firft  with 
one  eye,  and  then  with  both.  This  obfervation  gave 
occafion  to  the  conftruedion  of  the  binocular  telefcope, 
in  the  ufe  of  which  the  phenomenon  is  ftill  more  ftrik- 

Bcfides  this.  Dr  Smith  obferves,  that  there  is  another 
phenomenon  obfervable  with  this  inftrument,  which  is 
very  remarkable.  In  the  foci  of  the  two  telcfcopes  there 
are  two  equal  rings,  as  ufual,  which  terminate  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  objefts  there  formed,,  and  confequently  the 
vifible  area  of  the  objeCls  themfelves.  Thefe  equal 
rings,  by  reafon  of  the  equal  eye-glalfes,  appear  equal 
and  equidiftant  when  feen  fcparatciy  by  each  eye  >  but 
when  they  are  feen  with  both  eyes,  they  appear  much 
larger,  and  more  diftant  alfo  \  and  the  objeCls  feen 
through  them  alfo  appear  much  larger,  though  circum- 
feribed  by  their  united  rings,  in  the  fame  places  as  when 
they  ^vere  feen  feparately. 

He  obferves  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  enlarged 
circle  of  the  vifible  area  in  the  binocular  telefcope,  may 
be  feen  very  plainly  in  looking  at  diftant  objeCls  through 
a  pair  of  fpeClacles,  removed  from  the  eyes  about  four 
or  five  inches,  and  held  fteady  at  that  diftanc^.  The 
two  innermoft  of  the  four  apparent  rings,  which  hold 
the  glaffesj  will  then  appear  united  in  one  larger  and 

more 
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OfVifion.  more  diftant  ring  than  the  two  outermoft,  which  will 
^  ~  hardly  be  vlfible  unlefs  the  fpe6laeles  be  farther  re- 
^  moved. 

A  curious  elrciimftanee  relating  to  the  effeft  of  one 
eye  upon  the  otlier,  was  noticed  by  M.  ^plnus,  who 
obferved,  that,  Avhen  he  was  looking  through  a  hole 
made  In  a  plate  of  metal,  about  the  loth  part  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  with  his  left  eye,  both  the  hole  Itfelf 
appeared  larger,  and  alfo  the  field  of  view  fsen  through 
it  was  more  extended,  ^vhenever  he  (hut  his  right  eye  5 
and  both  thefe  effc61s  were  more  remarkable  when  that 
eye  was  covered  with  his  hand.  He  found  confider- 
able  dlffieulty  in  raeafuring  this  augmentation  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  of  the  field  of  view  ; 
but  at  length  he  found,  that,  when  the  hole  was  half 
an  Inch,  and  the  tablet  which  he  viewed  through  it  was 
three  feet  from  his  eye,  if  the  diameter  of  the  field  when 
both  his  eyes  were  open  was  i,  it  became  when  the 
other  eye  was  fhut,  and  nearly  2  when  his  hand  was 
laid  upon  it. 

Upon  examining  this  phenomenon,  it  prefently  ap- 
d  the  u  depend  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil 

nil’of  of  one  eye  when  the  other  is  elofed,  the  phyfical  eaufe 
other  is  et-  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  aflign  j  but  he  obferves, 

I  larged.  that  it  is  wifely  appointed  by  Providence,  in  order  that 
when  one  eye  fails,  the  field  of  view  in  the  other  may 
be  extended.  That  this  effe£l  Ihould  be  more  fcnfible 
'  when  the  eye  is  covered  wdth  the  hand,  is  owing,  he 

obferves,  to  the  eyelids  not  being  Impervious  to  the 
light.  But  the  augmentation  of  the  pupil  does  not  en¬ 
large  the  field  of  vIcav,  except  in  looking  through  a 
hole,  as  In  this  particular  cafe  *,  and  therefore  perfons 
(  who  are  blind  of  one  eye  can  derive  no  advantage  from 

this  eircumftance. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  by  Gafiendi,  Le  Clere, 
Muflehenbroek,  and  Du  Tour,  eoneernlng  the  plaee  to 
which  we  refer  an  obje£l  viewed  by  one  or  both  eyes. 
But  the  moft  fatisfaftory  account  of  this  matter  that  we 
have  met  *with,  will  be  found  in  Dr  Wells’s  Eflay  above 
quoted. 


Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Appearance,  of  Ohje^s  feen  through 
Media  of  different  Forms, 

For  the  more  eafy  apprehenfion  of  what  relates  to 
this  fubje61,  we  lhall  premife  the  five  following  particu¬ 
lars,  which  cither  have  been  already  mentioned,  or  fol¬ 
low  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down. 

I.  That  as  each  point  of  an  obje^V,  when  viewed  by 
the  naked  eye,  appears  In  its  proper  place,  and  as  that 
plaee  is  always  to  be  found  In  the  line  in  which  the  axis 
of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  enters  the  eye,  or  elfe 
In  the  line  which  Dr  Wells  calls  the  common  axis-  we 
lienee  acquire  a  habit  of  confidering  the  point  to  be  fi- 
tuated  In  that  line :  and,  becaufe  the  mind  is  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  what  rcfra6lions  the  rays  fulFer  before  they  en¬ 
ter  the  eye,  therefore,  in  eafes  w’here  they  are  diverted 
from  their  natural  eourfe,  by  pafTing  through  any  me¬ 
dium,  it  judges  the  point  to  be  in  that  line  produced 
back  in  which  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from 
it  is  fituated  the  inftant  they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  in 
that  it  was  in  before  refra6lIon.  We  fliall,  therefore, 
in  what  folhnvs,  fuppoie  the  apparent  plaee  of  an  ob- 
j»‘'51,  when  feen  through  a  rcfra£llng  medium,  to  be 
iomewhere  in  that  line  produced  back  in  which  the  axis 
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of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  it  proceeds  after  they  Appear- 
have  pafled  through  the  medium. 

2.  That  we  are  able  to  judge,  though  imperfeflly,  of  *^i^edia^of 

the  diftanee  of  an  objedt  by  the  degree  of  divergency,  different 
wlierein  the  rays  flowing  from  the  fame  point  of  the  Forms, 
objeft  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  cafes  'where  that  »  ' 

divergency  is  eonfiderable ;  but  beeaufe  in  what  follows 

it  will  be  neceffary  to  fuppofe  an  objeft,  when  feen 
through  a  medium  whereby  Its  apparent  diftanee  is  al¬ 
tered,  to  appear  in  fome  determinate  fituation,  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  divergency  of  the  rays  at  their  entrance 
into  the  eye  is  eonfiderable,  we  will  fuppofe  the  objeiEh 
to  appear  where  thofe  lines  which  they  deferlbe  in  en¬ 
tering,  if  produced  back,  would  erofs  each  other  ; 
though  it  muft  not  be  aflerted,  that  this  is  the  preeife 
diftanee ;  beeaufe  the  brightiiefs,  diftlnftnefs,  and  ap¬ 
parent  magnitude  of  the  obje61,  on  wliich  its  apparent 
diftanee  in  fome  meafure  depends,  will  alfo  fuffer  an  al¬ 
teration  by  the  refraftion  of  the  rays  in  pafling  through 
that  medium. 

3.  That  we  eftlmate  the  magnitude  of  an  objefl  by 
that  of  the  optie  angle. 

4.  That  vifion  is  the  brighter,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rays  is  which  enter  the  pupil. 

5.  And  that,  in  fome  eafes,  the  apparent  briglitnefs, 
dlftin6tnefs,  and  magnitede  of  an  objeft,  are  the  only 

means  by  which  our  judgment  is  determined  in  eftiraat-  » 

ing  the  diftande  of  it. 

Prop.  I. 

An  objcdl  placed  ivithin  a  medium  terminated  by  , 
a  4)lane  furface  on  that  fide  'which  is  next  the 
eye,  if  the  medium  be  denfer  than  that  in  which 
the  eye  is  (as  we  fhall  fuppofe  it  to  be,  un¬ 
lefs  where  the  contrary  is  expreffed),  appears 
nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  medium  than  it 
is. 

Thus,  if  A  (fig.  5.)  be  a  point  of  an  objeft  placed  cccLxxxr. 
within  the  medium  ECDE,  and  A.b  A.c  be  two  rays  fig*  5‘ 
proceeding  from  thence,  thefe  rays  pafling  out  of  a  dcii- 
fer  into  a  rarer  medium,  will  be  refrafted  from  their  re- 
fpe611ve  perpendiculars  b  dy  c  e,  and  will  enter  the  eye 
at  H,  fuppoie  In  the  direftlons  bf  eg :  let  then*  thefe 
lines  be  produced  back  till  they  meet  in  F  5  tfiiis  will 
be  the  apparent  place  of  the  point  A  ;  and  beeaufe  the 
reflated  rays  bf  eg  will  diverge  more  than  the  inci¬ 
dent  ones  A  by  Ar,  it  will  be  nearer  to  the  points  Z>and 
e  than  the  point  A  *,  and  as  the  fame  Is  true  of  each 
point  in  the  objc61,  the  whole  will  appear  to  an  eye  at 
H,  nearer  to  the  furface  BC  than  It  is. 

Hence  it  Is,  that  when  one  end  of  a  ftraight  flick 
is  put  under  ivater,  and  the  flick  is  held  in  an  oblique 
pofitlon,  it  appears  bent'  at  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  j  viz.  beeaufe  each  point  that  is  under  water  ap¬ 
pears  nearer  the  furface,  and  confequently  highef  than 
it  is. 

From  this  llkewlfc  it  happens,  that  an  obje61  at  the 
bottom  of  a  veflel  may  be  feen  when  the  veflel  is  filled 
with  water,  though  it  be  fo  placed  with  refpeft  to  the  eye, 
that  it  cannot  be  feen  when  the  veflel  is  empty.  To 
explain  this,  let  ABCD  (fig.  6.)  reprefent  a  veflel,  andHg.  S,. 
let  E  be  an  obje^l  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  This  ob- 
je61,  when  the  velTel  is  empty,  will  not  be  feen  by  an 
'  1"  f  2  eye 
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Appear-  eye  at  F,  beeaufe  HB,  the  upper  part  o£  the  veffel,  'vvill 
A  ^  the  ray  EH  j  but  when  it  is  filled  with  water 

‘^MediaS  the  height  GH,  the  ray  at  EK  being  refra6led  at  the 
different  furface  of  the  w^ater  into  the  line  KF,  the  eye  at  F  fhall 
Forms,  fee  the  object  by  means  of  that. 

manner,  an  objedt  fituated  in  the  horizon 
An^objea  appears  above  its  true  place,  on  account  of  the  re- 
fituated  in  fraflion  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from  it  in  their 
the  horizon  paflage  through  the  atmofphere.  For,  firfl.  If  the  ob- 
appears  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmofphere, 

truephee.  ^^^ays  in  entering  it  will  be  refracted  towards  the  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  that  is,  towards  a  line  drawn  from  the  point 
where  they  enter,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  atmofphere  :  and  as  they  pafs  on,  they 
will  be  continually  refracted  the  fame  way,  becaufe  they 
are  all  along  entering  a  denfer  part,  the  centre  of  whofe 
convexity  is  ftill  the  fame  point  j  upon  which  account 
the  line  they  deferibe  w  ill  be  a  curve  bending  dov/n- 
wards  ;  and  therefore  none  of  the  rays  that  come  from 
that  object  can  enter  an  eye  upon  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  except  what  enter  the  atmofphere  higher  than 
they  need  to  do  if  they  could  come  in  a  right  line 
from  the  object  :  eonfequently  the  objedt  muft  appear 
above  its  proper  place.  Secondly,  If  the  objefl  be 
placed  within  the  atmofphere,  the  cafe  is  ftill  the  fame  5 
for  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  mufl:  continually  enter 
a  denfer  medium  whofe  centre  is  below'  the  eye  j  and 
therefore  being  refradled  towards,  the  centre,  that  is, 
dowmw'ards  as  before,  thofe  which  enter  the  eye  mufl; 
neeefi'arily  proceed  as  from  fome  point  above  the  ob- 
je6l  j  w'hence  the  obje6l  will  appear  above  its  proper 
place. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  appear 
above  the  horizon,  when  they  are  jufl  below  it  5  and 
higher  than  they  ought  to  do,  W'hen  they  are  above  it  : 
Likewlfe  diftant  hills,  trees,  &c.  feem  to  be  higher  than 
,  they  are. 

Befides,  The  lower  thefe  obje61s  are  in  the  horizon, 
the  greater  is  the  obliquity  with  which  the  rays  which 
flow  from  them  enter  the  atmofphere,  or  pafs  from  the 
rarer  into  the  denfer  parts  of  it  j  and  therefore  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  more  elevated  by  refraction  :  on  which 
account  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  apparently  more 
elevated  than  the  refl.  This  makes  their  upper  and 
under  parts  feem  nearer  than  they  are  j  as  is  evident 
from  the  fun  and  moon,  w^hleh  appear  of  an  oval  form 
when  they  are  in  the  horizon,  their  horizontal  diame¬ 
ters  appearing  of  the  fame  length  that  they  would  do 
if  the  rays  fuffered  no  refraction,  while  tlieir  vertical 
ones  are  thus  fhortened. 


Prop.  II. 

An  objedl  feen  through  a  medium  terminated  by 
plane  and  parallel  furfaces,  appears  nearer, 
154  brighter,  and  larger,  than  with  the  naked  eye. 

Por  inftance,  let  AB  (fig.  y.)  be  the  obje61,  CDEFthe 
a  plane  me-  medium,  and  GH  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  which  is  here 
dium  ap-  drawn  large  to  prevent  eonfufion  in  the  figure.— -And, 
pears  nearer  i.Let  RK,  RL,  be  two  rays  proceeding  from  the  point  R, 
er  than'feen  entering  the  denfer  medium  at  K  and  L  5  thefe  rays 
by  the"r.ak”'^^^^  ^5"  refra6tion  be  made  to  diverge  lefs,  and  to 

ed  eye.  proceed  afterwards,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  K  a,  L  b  ;  at  « 

Piate  and  Z>,  where  they  pafs  out  of  the  denfer  medium,  they 
cccLxxxi.  as  much  refraded  the  contrary  way,  proceeding 
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in  the  lines  ac^hd,  parallel  to  their  firfl  diredlons.  Appear. 
Produce  thefe  lines  back  till  they  meet  in  e:  this  will  Ob- 
be  the  apparent  place  of  the  point  R  j  and  it  is  evident  ^^ediaTf 
from  the  figure,  that  it  mufl  be  nearer  the  eye  than  that  different 
point  5  and  becaufe  the  fame  is  true  of  all  other  pencils  Forms, 
flowing  from  the  objed  AB,  the  whole  will  be  feen  in 
the  fituation  y'^,  nearer  to  the  eye  than  the  line  AB. 

2.  As  the  rays  RK,  RL  would  not  have  entered  the 
eye,  but  have  pafied  by  it  in  the  diredions  Kr,  L  /,  had 
they  not  been  refraded  in  pafTing  through  the  me¬ 
dium,  the  objed  appears  brighter.  3.  The  rays  A  //, 

B  /,  will  be  refraded  at  /z  and  i  into  the  lefs  conver¬ 
ging  lines  hk^ii^  and  at  the  other  furface  into  M, 

/M,  parallel  to  A  h  and  B  i  produced  j  fo  that  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  objed  will, appear  in  the  lines  M  M  / 
produced,  viz.  in  f  and  and  under  as  large  an  angle 
y'M^,  as  the  angle  A^B  under  which  an  eye  at  q 
would  have  feen  it  had  there  been  no  medium  inter- 
pofed  to  refrad  the  rays  i  and  therefore  it  appears 
larger  to  the  eye  at  GH,  being  feen  through  the  in- 
terpofed  medium,  than  otherwife  it  would  have  done. 

But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  nearer  the  point 
e  appears  to  the  eye  on  account  of  the  refradion  of 
the  rays  RK,  RL,  the  fliorter  is  the  image  f g^  beeaufe 
it  is  terminated  by  the  lines  M f  and  M^,  upon  which 
account  the  objed  is  made  to  appear  lefs  3  and  there¬ 
fore  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objed  is  not  much 
augmented  by  being  feen  through  a  medium  of  this 
form. 

Farther,  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure,  that  the  cf- 
fed  of  a  medium  of  this  form  depends  wholly  upon  its 
thieknefs  j  for  the  diflanee  betw'een  the  lines  Hr  and 
e  c,  and  eonfequently  the  diflanee  between  the  points  e 
and  R,  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  line  K  a  . 

Again,  The  diflanee  betw'een  the  lines  AM  and  y'M 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  line  h  h ;  but  both  K 
and  k  h  depend  on  the  diflanee  between  the  furfaces 
CE  and  DF,  and  therefore  the  effed  of  this  medium 
depends  upon  its  thicknefs. 

Prof.  III. 


An  objefl:  feen  through  a  convex  lens,  appears 
larger,  brighter,  and  more  diftant,  than  with  the 
naked  eye. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  AB  (fig.  8.)  be  the  objed,  CD  Seen^tW 
the  lens,  and  EF  the  eye.,  i.  From  A  and  B,  the  extre-  a  convex 
mities  of  the  objed,  draw  the  lines  AY r,  BXr,  crofling 
each  other  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  5  the  angle  ArB  com-  bri^hte?^  ^ 
prehended  between  thefe  lines,  is  the  angle  under  which  and  more 
the  objed  would  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye.  But  by  diftant. 
the  interpofition  of  a  lens  of  this  form,  whofe  property 
it  is  to  render  converging  rays  more  fo,  the  rays  AY 
and  BX  wfill  be  made  to  crofs  each  other  before  they, 
reach  the  pupil.  There  the  eye  at  E  will  not  perceive 
the  extremities  of  the  objed  by  means  of  thefe  rays  (for 
they  will  pafs  it  without  entering),  but  by  fome  others 
which  mufl  fall  without  the  points  Y  and  X,  or  be¬ 
tween  them  j  but  if  they  fall  between  them,  they  will 
be  made  to  concur  fooner  than  they  themfelves  would 
have  done  :  and  therefore,  if  the,  extremities  of  the  ob¬ 
jed  could  not  be  feen  by  them,  it  will  much  lefs  be  feea 
by  thefe.  It  remains  tliereforCj  that  the  rays  which 
will  enter  the  eye  from  the  points  A  and  B  after  refrac¬ 
tion,  mufl  fall  upon  the  lens  \rithout  the  points  Y  and. 
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Appear-  X  j  let  then  the  rays  AO  and  BP  be  fuch.  Thefeaf- 
ince  of  Ob-  refraction  entering  the  eye  at  r,  the  extremities  of 
o°f  ohjed  will  be  feen  in  the  lines  r  r  T,  produced, 
different  and  under  the  optic  angle  Q^rT,  which  is  larger  than 
Forms.  A  r  B,  and  therefore  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
|i*— je6t  will  be  increafed. — 2.  Let  GHI  be  a  pencil  of  rays 
,  flowing  from  the  point  G  j  as  it  is  the  property  of  this 

lens  to  render  diverging  rays  lefs  diverging,  parallel,  or 
converging,  it  is  evident  that  fome  of  thofe  rays,  which 
would  proceed  on  to  F  and  E,  and  mifs  the  eye  were 
they  to  fuffer  no  refraftion  in  palling  through  the  lens, 
will  now  enter  it ;  by  which  means  the  objeft  will  ap¬ 
pear  brighter.  3,  The  apparent  diftance  of  the  obje(^ 
will  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  it  with  refpeft  to 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  the  lens,  i.  Then,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  obje^l  placed  fo  much  nearer  the  lens  than 
its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  that  the  refradled  rays  KE  and 
LF,  though  rendered  lefs  diverging  by  pa  fling  through 
it,  may  yet  have  a  conliderablc  degree  of  divergency, 
fo  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  object  thereby.  In  this  cafe,  the  object 
ought  to  appear  where  EK,  FL  produced  back  concur  3 
which,  becaufe  they  diverge  lefs  than  the  rays  GH,  GI, 
will  be  beyond  G,  tliat  is,  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  lens  than  the  objefl  is.  But  becaufe  both  the 
brightnefs  and  magnitude  of  the  objefl  wull  at  tlie  fame 
time  be  augmented,  prejudice  will  not  permit  us  to 
reckon  it  quite  fo  far  off  as  the  point  where  thofe  lines 
meet,  but  fome  where  between  that  point  and  its  proper 

1  place.  2.  Let  the  obje6l  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  pa¬ 

rallel  rays,  then  will  the  rays  KE  and  LF  become  pa¬ 
rallel  y  and  though  in  this  cafe  the  objedl  would  appear 
at  an  immenfe  diftance,  if  that  diftance  were  to  be 
^  judged  of  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  KE  and  LF,  yet 

I  on  account  of  its  brightnefs  and  magnitude  we  ftiall  not 

i  think  it  much  farther  from  us  tlian  if  it  were  feen  by 

I  Plate  naked  eye.  3.  If  the  obje^I  be  fituated  beyond  the 
ccLxxxi.  focus  of  parallel  rays,  as  in  BA,  the  rays  flowing  from 
I  fig.  p.  it,  and  falling  upon  the  lens  CD,  wull  be  colleded  into 

I  their  refpeftive  foci  at  a  and  and  the  intermediate 

I  points  m,  «,  8cc.  and  will  there  form  an  image  of  the 

obje61  AB  •,  and  after  crofling  each  other  in  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  as  exprelfed  in  the  figure,  will  pafs  on  di¬ 
verging  as  from  a  real  objedl.  Now  if  an  eye  be  litua- 
ed  at  r,  where  A  <7,  Be,  rays  proceeding  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  points  of  tlie  obje61:,  make  not  a  much  larger 
angle  A  cB,  than  they  would  do  if  no  lens  were  inter- 
pofed,  and  the  rays  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil  do  not 
converge  fo  much  as  thofe  which  the  eye  would  receive 
if  it  were  placed  nearer  to  a  or  b,  the  obje£l  upon  thefe 
accounts  appearing  very  little  larger  or  brighter  than 
with  the  naked  eye,  is  feen  nearly  in  its  proper  place  : 
but  if  the  eye  recede  a  little  way  towards  a  h,  the  obje61: 
then  appearing  both  brighter  and  larger  feems  to 
approach  the  lens  :  \vhich  is  an  evident  proof  of  what 
has  been  fo  often  alTerted,  viz.  that  we  judge  of  the 
diftance  of  an  objefl  in  fome  meafure  by  its  bright- 
I  nefs  and  magnitude  ;  for  the  rays  converge  the  more 

the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from  the  lens ;  and  there¬ 
fore  if  we  judged  of  the  diftance  of  the  objc61:  by  the 
dircdlion  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  it,  we  ought  in 
this  cafe  to  conceive  it  at  a  greater  diftance,  than  when 
\  the  rays  were  parallel,  or  diverged  at  tlieir  entrance 

into  the  eye 

1  That  the  obje^l  fliould  feem  to  approach  the  lens  iu 
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this  cafe,  was  a  difficulty  that  puzzled  Dr  Barrow,  and  Appear- 
which  he  pronounces  infuperable,  and  not  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  by  any  theory  we  have  of  vifion.  Mo- 
lineux  alfo  leaves  it  to  the  folution  of  others,  as  that  different 
which  will  be  inexplicable,  till  a  more  intimate  know-  Forms, 
ledge  of  the  vilivc  f^aculty,  as  he  expreftes  it,  be  obtain- 
ed  by  mortals. 

They  imagined,  that  flneo  an  object  appears  farther 
off,  the  lefs  the  rays  diverge  which  fall  upon  the  eye, 
if  they  fhould  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  it  ought 
to  appear  exceeding  remote  j  and  if  they  fliould  con¬ 
verge,  it  fhould  then  appear  more  diftant  ftill :  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  was,  becaufe  they  looked  upon  the  apparent 
place  of  an  objeift,  as  owing  only  to  the  diredion  of  the 
rays  whatever  it  was,  and  not  at  all  to  its  apparent 
magnitude  or  fplendour. 

Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  our  judging  of  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  an  objed  in  fome  meafure  by  its  magnitude, 
that  the  deception  of  fight  commonly  obferved  by  tra¬ 
vellers  may  arife  5  viz.  that  upon  the  firft  appearance  of 
a  building  larger  than  ufual,  as  a  cathedral  church,  or 
the  like,  it  generally  feems  nearer  to  them,  than  they 
afterwards  find  it  to  be. 

Prop.  IV. 

If  an  objeft  be  placed  farther  from  a  convex  lens 
than  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and  the  eye  be 
fituated  farther  from  it  on  the  other  fide  than 
the  pace  where  the  rays  of  the  feveral  pencils 
are  collefted  into  their  proper  foci,  the  obje£l: 
appears  inverted,  and  pendulous  in  the  air,  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  lens. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  reprefent  the  objeft,  CD  thein  emdn  ' 
lens  j  and  let  the  rays  on  tlie  pencil  ACD  be  colle£led  circum- 
in  a,  and  thofe  of  BCD  in  b,  forming  there  an  inverted  “  ’ 
image  of  the  objea  AB,  and  let  the  eye  be  placed  in 
F :  it  is  apparent  from  the  figure,  that  fome  of  the  rc- convex  !e% 
fradicd  rays  which  pafs  through  each  point  of  the  image  appears  in¬ 
will  enter  the  eye  as  from  a  real  objefl  in  that  place  :  verted  and 
and  therefore  the  obje61:  AB  will  appear  there,  as  the 
propofition  alTerts.  But  we  are  fo  little  accuftomed  to'”/'^ 
fee  objeds  in  this  manner,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
perceive  the  image  with  one  eye  j  but  if  both  eyes  are 
fituated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  rays  flowing  from  each 
point  of  the  image  may  enter  both,  as  at  G  and  H,  and 
we  dired  our  optic  axes  to  the  image,  it  is  eafy  to  be 
perceived. 

If  the  eye  be  fituated  in  a  or  h,  or  very  near  them 
on  either  fide,  the  objed  appears  exceedingly  indiftind, 
viz.  if  at  d,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  fame 
point  of  the  objed  converge  fo  very  much,  and  if  at  e, 
they  diverge  fo  much,  that  they  cannot  be  colleded 
together  upon  the  retina,  but  fall  upon  it  as  if  they 
were  the  axes  of  fo  many  diftind  pencils  coming  throuo-h 
every  point  of  the  lens ;  wherefore  little  more  than 
one  finglc  point  of  the  objed  is  feen  at  a  time,  and  that 
appears  all  over  the  lens  ^  whence  nothing  but  indiftind- 
nefs  arifes. 

If  the  lens  be  fo  large  that  both  eyes  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  as  in  and  the  objed  will  appear  double ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  at  h  from  either  extremity  of  the  objed 
A  or  B,  do  not  proceed  as  from  the  fame  point  with 

that 


I  c  s. 


An  objeft  feen  through  a  concave  lens  appears 
nearer,  finaller,  and  lefs  bright,  than  with  the 
naked  eye. 
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Appear-  tliat  from  Tvlience  thofe  whicli  enter  the  other  at  k  feeni 
ance  of  therefore  is  here  deceived,  and  looks 

^A^dia^of  objedl  as  fituated  in  two  different  places,  and 

different  therefore  judges  it  to  be  double. 

Forms.  ' 

f  Prop.  V. 
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An  object 
through  a 
concave 
lens  is  feen 

fmaUe'';  and  Thus,  let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  the  objea,  CD  the  pupil 
lefs  bright  of  an  eye,  and  EF  the  lens.  Now,  as  it  is  the  property  of 
than  with  a  lens  of  this  form  to  render  diverging  rays  more  to,  and 
the  naked  converging  ones  lefs  fo,  the  diverging  rays  GH,  GI, 
proceeding  from  the  point  G,  will  be  made  to  diverge 
more,  and  fo  to  enter  the  eye  as  from  fome  nearer  point 
g;  and  the  rays  AH,  Bl,  which  converge,  will  be 
made  to  converge  lefs,  and  to  enter  the  eye  as  from  the 
points  a  and  b  ;  wherefore  the  objeas  will  appear  in  the 
fituation  agh,  lefs  and  nearer  than  without  the  lens. 
Further,  As  the  rays  which  proceed  from  G  are  render¬ 
ed  more  diverging,  fome  of  them  will  pafs  b}  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye,  which  otherwife  would  have  eiitered  it, 
and  therefore  each  point  of  the  objea  will  appear  lefs 
bright. 

Prop.  VI. 


eye. 

Fig.  10. 


An  objeQ:  feen  through  a  polygonal  glafs,  that  is, 
one  which  is  terminated  by  feveral  plain  furfa- 
ces,  is  multiplied  thereby. 

Plate  Let  A  be  an  objea,  and  BC  a  polygonous  glafs  ter- 
cccLxxxi.  j^^ii^ated  by  the  plane  furfaces  ED,  DE,  &c.  and  let 
the  fituation  of  the  eye  F  be  fuch,  that  the  rays  AB  be¬ 
ing  refraaed  in  pafling  through  the  glafs,  may  enter  it 
in  the  dheaion  BF,  and  the  rays  AC  in  the  direaion 
CF.  Then  will  the  eye,  by  means  of  the  former,  fee 
the  objea  in  G,  and  by  the  latter  in  H  5  and  by  means 
of  tlie'rays  AI,  the  objea  will  alfo  appear  in  its  proper 
fituation  A. 


Sect.  VII.  On  the  RejleBion  of  Light, 
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Some'por-  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  body,  however 
tion  of  light  whole  of  it  never  pafTcs  through  the 

fl^^edfrtmbody,  but  fome  part  is  always  refleaed  from  it;  and 
tranrpareiit  it  is  by  this  refleaed  light  that  all  bodies  which  have 
bodies.  light  of  their  own  become  vihble  to  us.  Of  that 

part  of  the  ray  wdiich  enters,  another  part  is  alfo  reflec¬ 
ted  from  the  fccond  furface,  or  that  which  is  fartheft 
from  the  luminous  body.  When  this  part  arrives  again 
at  the  firll  furface,  part  of  it  is  refleaed  back  from  that 
furface  ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  be  refleaed  between 
the  two  furfaces,  and  to  pafs  backwards  and  forwards 
within  the  fubftance  of  the  medium,  till  fome  part  is 
totally  extlngulfhed  and  lofl.  Eefides  this  ineonfider- 
able  quantity,  however,  wliich  is  loft  in  this  manner, 
the  fecond  furface  often  refleas  much  more  than  the 
firft  ;  fo  that,  in  certain  pofitions,  fcarcely  any  rays  will 
f  afs  through  both  Tides  of  the  medium.  A  very  conft- 
derable  quantity  is  alfo  unaccountably  loft  at  each  re- 
fleaing  furface  ;  fo  that  no  body,  however  tranfparcnt, 
can  tranfmlt  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  neither, 
though  it  be  ever  fo  well  fitted  for  refleaion,  will  it  re- 
flea  them  all. 

3 


Part  I, 


r  h  ^  '  auie  ot 

On  the  Caufe  of  RefeEiion,  Reflexion, 

The  refleaion  of  light  is  not  fo  eafily  accounted  for  as  * 
refraaion.  This  laft  property  may  be  accounted  for 
in  a  fatisfaaory  manner,  by  the  fuppofitlon  of  an  attrac-. 
tive  power  dift’afed  throughout  the  medium,  and  extend¬ 
ing  a  very  little  way  beyond  it ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
refleaion  of  light,  there  feems  to  be  no  fatisfaaory 
hypothelis  hitherto  invented.  Of  the  principal  opinions 
on  this  fubjea  Mr  Rowning  has  given  us  the  following 
account. 

I.  It  was  the  opinion  of  pliilofophers,  before  Sir  Ifaac  Light  is 
Newton  difeovered  the  contrary,  that  light  is  refleaed reflecl- 
by  impinging  dpon  the  folid  parts  of  bodies.  But  that^^^  ^7 
this  is  not  the  cafe  is  evident  from  the  following 

Firft,  It  is  not  refleaed  at  tlie  firft  furface  of  a  body  parts  of 
by  impinging  againft  it.  For  in  order  that  the  light  bodies  at 
may  be  regularly  refleaed,  there  fliould  be  no  afperi- fur. 
ties  or  unevennefs  in  the  refleaing  furface  large  enough  * 
to  bear  a  fenfible  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  a  ray 
of  light ;  becaufe  if  the  furface  abound  with  thefe,  the 
incident  rays  would  be  irregularly  fcattcred  rather  than 
refleaed  with  that  regularity  with  which  light  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  from  a  well  poliihed  furface.  Now  thofe 
furfaces,  which  to  our  fenfes  appear  perfeaiy  fmooth 
and  well  poliflied,  arc  far  from  being  fo  ;  for  to  polifli, 
is  only  to  grind  off  the  larger  protuberances  of  the  me¬ 
tal  with  the  rough  ani-I  fliarp  particles  of  emery,  which 
muft  of  neceftity  leave  behind  them  an  infinity  of  afperi- 
tiesand  feratches,  which,  though  inconfidcrablc  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former  roughnefi'es,  and  too  minute  to  be 
difeerned  by  us,  muft  nevertlielefs  bear  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed,  the  magnitude  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  light.  ^  ^ 

Secondly,  It  is  not  refleffed  at  the  feeohd  furface  by  norat  the 
Impinging  againft  any  folid  particles.  That  it  is  notfecond. 
refle<5fed  by  impinging  upon  the  folid  particles  which 
conftitute  this  fecond  furface,  is  fufliciciiily  obvious  from 
the  foregoing  argument ;  the  fecond  furfaces  of  bodies 
being  as  incapable  of  a  perfedl  polifli  as  the  firft  :  and  it 
is  farther  confirmed  from  this,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of 
light  reflected  differs  according  to  the  different  denfity 
of  the  medium  behind  the  body.  It  is  like  wife  not  re¬ 
ft  e6led  by  impinging  upon  the  particles  which  conftitute 
the  furface  of  the  medium  behind  it,  becaufe  the  ftrong- 
eft  refle61:ion  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a  body,  is  when 
there  is  a  vacuum  behind  it. 

II.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  light  is  re- s^,ppofition 

fle(ft:cd  at  the  firft  furface  of  a  body,  by  a  rcpulfivc  force  of  sirepul- 
equally  diffufed  over  it  ;  and  at  the  fecond,  by  an  at- force ; 
tradive  force.  162 

I.  If  there  be  a  repulfive  force  diffufed  over  the  fur- ohjedled  to. 
face  of  bodies  that  repels  the  rays  of  light,  then,  fince 
by  increaftng  the  obliquity  of  a  ray  wc  diminhh  its  per¬ 
pendicular  force  (which  is  that  only  ivhercby  it  muft 
make  its  way  through  this  repulfive  force),  however 
weakly  that  force  may  be  fuppofed  to  rays  of  light 
may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great  a  degree  of  obliquity 
on  the  reflefling  furface,  that  there  ftiall  be  a  total  re¬ 
ft  c6lion  of  them  there,  and  not  one  particle  of  light  be 
able  to  make  its  way  through  :  w  hich  is  contrary  to 
obfervation  ;  the  refle(5lion  of  light  at  the  firft  furface 
of  a  tranfparcnt  body  being  never  total  in  any  obliquity 
'svhatcVfer.  _ 

'  2.  As  to  the  refleftion  at  the  fecond  furface  by  thefoiccfup- 

attracHve  pofed ; 


1^4 

'Objedlion. 
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Caufe  of  attra<5iive  force  of  the  body  j  this  may  be  confidered 
Befleaion.  in  two  refpefts  :  firfl,  Avhen  the  reflection  is  total  3  fe- 
condly,  when  it  is  partial. 

Firft,  cafes  where  the  reflection  is  total,  the  caufe 
of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  fame  attractive  force  by  which 
light  would  be  refraCted  in  pafling  out  of  the  fame 
body.  This  is  manifeil  from  that  analogy  which  is 
obfcrvable  between  the  reflection  of  light  at  the  fecond 
furfacc,  and  its  refraCtion  there.  For,  otherwife,  wjiat 
can  be  the  rcafon  that  the  total  reflection  fhould  begin 
jufl  when  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray,  at  its  arrival 
at  the  fecond  furfacc,  is  fuch,  that  the  refraCted  angle 
ought  to  be  a  right  one  ;  or  when  the  ray,  \vere  it  not 
to  return  in  reflection,  ought  to  pafs  on  parallel  to  the 
furface,  witliout  going  from  it  ?  For  in  this  cafe  it  is 
evident,  that  it  ought  to  be  returned  by  this  very  power, 
and  in  fucli  a  manner  that  the  angle  of  reflection  fliall 
be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  jufl:  as  a  ft  one 
thrown  obliquely  from  the  earth,  after  it  is  fo  far  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  its  courfe  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  as  to 
begin  to  move  horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  is  then  by  the  fame  power  made  to  return  in 
a  curve  fimilar  to  that  whicli  is  deferibed  in  its  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  earth,  and  fo  falls  with  the  fame  degree  of 
obliquity  that  it  was  thrown  with. 

But,  fecondly.  As  to  the  refleClion  at  the  fecond  fur¬ 
face,  when  it  is  partial ;  an  attraClive  force  uniformly 
fpread  over  it,  as  the  abettors  of  tliis  hypothefis 
conceive  it  to  be,  can  never  be  the  caufe  thereof. 
Becaufe  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the  fame  force,  aCling 
in  the  fame  circumftanccs  in  every  refpeCl,  can  foinc- 
tiines  reflcCl  the  violet- coloured  rays,  and  tranfmit  the 
red,  and  at  other  times  refleCl  the  red  and  tranfmit  the 
violet. 

This  objeClion,  however,  is  not  well  founded  ;  for 
in  each  colour,  the  refleClion  takes  place  at  that  angle, 
and  no  other,  where  the  refraclion  of  that  ray  would 
make  it  parallel  to  the  pofterior  furface. 

This  partial  refleCiion  and  refraClion  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
give  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
optics.  It  is  equally  a  deftderatum  in  that  explana¬ 
tion  which  was  propofed  by  Huygens,  by  means  of  the 
undulations  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  although  a  vague  con- 
ftderation  of  undulatory  motions  feems  to  offer  a  very 
fpecious  analogy.  But  a  rigid  application  of  the  hnow-^ 
led^e  we  have  acquired  of  thefe  motions,  will  convince 
us  that  the  phenomena  of  undulation  are  effentially 
diflimilar  to  the  phenomena  of  light.  The  infle6fion 
and  refra(ftion  of  light,  dernonflratt  that  light  is  aEicd  on 
by  moving  forces  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
furface ;  and  it  is  equally  dcmonftrable  that  fach  forces 
muft,  in  proper  circumftances,  produce  reflexions  pre- 
cifely  fuch  as  \ve  obferve.  The  only  dilliculty  is  to  fhow 
how  there  can  be  forces  which  produce  both  reflec¬ 
tion  and  refraXion,  in  circumftances  which  are  fnnilar. 
The  faX  is,  that  fuch  effeXs  are  produced  ;  the  firft 
logical  inference  is,  that  .with  refpeX  to  the  light 
which  is  refleXed  and  that  which  is  refraXed,  the 
circumftanccs  are  ?iot  fimilar  3  and  our  attention  fliould 
be  direXed  to  the  difeovery  of  that  di film i larky.  All 
the  phenomena  of  combined  refleXion  and  refraXion 
fliould  be  examined  and  claffed  accordinof  to  their 
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Now  the  experiments  of  M.  Bouguer  fhow  that  bodies  Caufe  of 
differ  in  their  powders  of  thus  feparating  light  by  reflec- 
tion  and  refraXion.  It  is  not  therefore  a  general  proper-  ' 

ty  of  light  to  be  partly  refleXed  and  partly  refraXed, 
but  a  diJlinBive  property  of  different  bodies  3  and  fince 
we  fee  that  they  poffefs  it  in  different  degrees,  we  are 
authorized  to  conclude  that  fome  bodies  may  want  it  al¬ 
together.  We  may  therefore  expeX  fome  fuccefs,  by 
confidering  how  bodies  arc  affeXed  by  light,  as  well  as 
how  light  is  affeXed  by  bodies.  Now,  in  all  the  plie- 
iioinena  of  the  material  tvorld  we  find  bodies  conneXed 
by  mutual  forces.  We  know  no  cafe  where  a  body  A 
tends  tow^ards  a  body  B,  or,  in  common  language,  is  at- 
traXed  by  it,  wfttliout,  at  the  fame  time,  the  body  B 
tending  towards  A.  This  is  obferved  in  the  phenomena 
of  niagnetifm,  eleXricity,  gravitation,  corpufcular  at- 
traXion,  impulfe,  8cc.  We  fliould  therefore  conclude 
from  analogy,  that  as  bodies  change  the  motion  of 
light,  light  alfo  changes  the  motion  of  bodies  3  and 
that  the  particles  near  the  furface  are  put  into  vibra¬ 
tion  by  the  pallage  of  light  through  among  them. 

Suppofe  a  jiarcel  of  cork  balls  all  hanging  as  pendu- 

lums  in  a  fymmetrical  order,  and  that  an  eleXrified  tion  obviatl 

ball  paffes  through  the  midft  of  them;  it  is  very  eafyed. 

to  fhow  that  it  may  proceed  through  this  affemblage 

in  various  direXions  with  a  finuated  motion,  and  with- 


nerallty,  not  doubting  but  that  thefe 


points 


01  re- 


femblance  will  lead  to  the  difeovery  of  their  caufes 


out  touching  any  of  them,  and  that  its  ultimate  direc¬ 
tion  w’ill  have  a  certain  inclination  to  its  primary  direc¬ 
tion,  depending  on  the  outline  of  the  aflemblage,  juft  as 
is  obferved  in  the  motion  of  light  3  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  cork  balls  will  be  varioufly  agitated.  Juft  fo 
muft  it  happen  to  the  particles  of  a  tranfparent  body,  if 
we  fuppofe  that  they  aX  on  the  particles  of  light  by 
mutual  attraXions  and  repulftons. 

An  attentive  confideration  of  what  happens  here  ^vill 
fhow  us  that  the  fuperficial  jiarticles  wftll  be  much  more 
agitated  than  the  reft  3  and  thus  a  ftratum  be  produced, 
w’hich,  in  any  inftant,  will  aX  on  thofe  particles  of 
light  which  are  then  approaching  them  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  they  will  aX  on  fimilarly 
fituated  particles  of  light,  which  come  into  the  place 
of  the  firft  in  the  following  moment,  when  thefe  aX- 
ing  particles  of  the  body  have  (by  their  motion  of 
vibration)  changed  their  own  fituation.  Now  it  is 
clearly  underftood,  that,  in  all  motions  of  vibration, 
fuch  as  the  motions  of  pendulums,  there  is*  a  moment 
when  the  body  is  in  its  natural  fituation,  as  when  the 
pendulum  is  in  the  vertical  line.  This  may  happen  in 
the  fame  inftant  in  each  atom  of  the  tranfparent  body. 
The  particles  of  light  which  then  come  within  the  fphere 
of  aXion  may  be  wholly  refleXed  ;  in  the  next  moment, 
particles  of  light  in  the  very  fituation  of  the  firft  may  be 
refraXed. 

Then  will  arife  a  feparation  of  light ;  and  as  this 
’will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of 
bodies  are  agitated  by  it  during  its  paffage,  and  as 
this  again  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  that 
is,  on  the  law  of  aXion  of  thofe  forces  which  conneX 
the  particles  with  each  other,  and  with  the  particles  of 
light,  it  will  be  different  in  difierent  bodies.  But  in  all 
bodies  there  will  be  this  general  refemblance,  that  the 
feparation  will  be  moft  copious  in  great  obliquities  of 
incidence,  which  gives  the  repulfive  forces  more  time  for 
aXion,  while  it  dirainifhes  the  perpendicular  force  of  the 
light.  Such  a  refemblance  between  the  phenomena  and 

the 
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Caufe  of  tlie  legitimate  confequences  of  the  afilimption  (the  agi- 
tation  of  the  parts  of  the  body),  gives  us  fome  authority 
for  alTignhig  this  as  the  caufe  j  nor  can  the  affurnption 
be  called  gratuilous,  "i'o  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of 
the  tranfparent  body  itre  not  thus  agitated^  would  be  a 
luoft  gratuitous  contradi^lion  of  a  law  of  nature  to  which 
we  know  no  other  exception. 

Thus  the  objedion  ilated  in  N®  164.  is  obviated,  be- 
caufe  the  refieftipn^and  refra(51ion  are  not  here  conceived 
as  fiinultaneous,  but  as  fueccflive. 

Another  III.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that,  by  the  aftion  of  light 
-hypothefis.  upon  the  furface  of  bodies,  their  parts  are  put  into  an 
uridulatory  motion 4  and  that  where  the  furfacc  of  it  is 
fubfiding  light  is  tranfmitted,  and  in  thofe  places  where 
it  is  riling  light  is  refle61:ed. 

But  to  overlook  the  obje6lions  which  Ave  have  jufl 
made  to  this  theory  of  undulation,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  were  it  admitted,  it  does  not  feem  to  ad¬ 
vance  us  a  ftep  farther  *,  for  in  thofe  cafes,  fuppofe 
where  red  is  reflefted  and  violet  tranfmitted,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs  that  the  red  impinges  only  on  thofe  parts 
when  the  waves  are  riling,  and  the  violet  when  they 
'  itfy  are  fubfiding  ? 

Sir  I  New-  The  next  hypothefis  is  that  remarkable  one  of 

tSs  Newton’s  fits  of  eafy  reflexion  and  tranfmif- 

’  iion,  which  we  (hall  now  explain  and  examine. 

That  author,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend  his  mean¬ 
ing  in  this  particular,  is  of  opinion,  that  light  in  its 
'paffage  from  the  luminous  body,  is  difpofed  to  be  alter¬ 
nately  refledled  by,  and  tranfmitted  through,  any  re- 
fra6ling  furface  it  may  meet  with  j  that  thefe  difpofi- 
tions,  which  he  calls  Jits  of  eafy  refeBion  and  eafy  tranf- 
mijjton,  return  fucceflively  at  equal  intervals  *,  and  that 
they  are  communicated  to  it  at  its  firft  emiflion  out  of 
the  luminous  body,  from  which  it  proceeds  probably  by 
fome  very  fubtile  and  elaftic  fubftance  diffufed  through 
the  univerfe,  and  that  in  the  following  manner.  As 
bodies  falling  into  water,  or  pafling  through  the  air,  pro¬ 
duce  undulations  in  each,  fo  the  rays  of  light  may  excite 
vibrations  in  this  elaftic  fubftance.  The  quicknefs  of 
thefe  vibrations  depending  on  the  elafticity  of  the  me¬ 
dium  (as  the  quicknefs  of  the  vibrations  in  the  air, 
which  propagate  found,  depend  folely  on  the  elafticity 
of  the  air,  and  not  upon  the  quicknefs  of  thofe  in  the 
founding  body),  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  it  may  be 
quicker  than  that  of  the  rays,  and  therefore,  when  a  ray 
at  the  inftant  it  impinges  upon  any  furface,  is  in  that 
part  of  a  vibration  of  this  elaftic  fubftance  which  con- 
fpires  with  its  motion,  it  may  be  eafily  tranfmitted  ;  and 
when  it  is  in  that  part  of  a  vibration  which  is  contrary 
to  its  motion,  it  may  be  refledled.  He  further  fuppofes, 
that  when  light  falls  upon  the  furface  of  a  body,  if  it  be 
not  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmlftion,  every  ray  is  there  put 
into  one,  fo  that  when  they  come  at  the  other  fide 
(for  this  elaftic  fubftance,  pervading  the  pores  of  bodies, 
is  capable  of  the  fame  vibrations  within  the  body  as 
.without  it),  the  rays  of  one  colour  {hall  be  in  a  fit  of 
eafy  tranfmiflion,  and  thofe  of  another  in  a  fit  of  eafy 
refleiftion,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  body,  tbe 
intervals  of  the  fits  being  different  in  rays  of  a  different 
kind.  This  feems  to  account  for  the  different  colours 
of  the  bubble  and  thin  plate  of  air  and  water  ;  and  like- 
wife  for  the  refleaion  of  light  at  the  fecond  furface  of  a 
thicker  body  *,  for  the  light  thence  refleded  is  alfo  ob- 
-  fcrve^l  to  be  coloured,  and  to  form  rings  according  to 
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the  different  thicknefs  of  the  body,  when  not  intermixed  Caufe  of 
and  confounded  with  otlier  light,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  experiment.  If  a  piece  of  glafs  be 
ground  concav^e  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other, 
both  its  concavity  and  convexity  haring  one  common 
centre  j  and  if  a  ray  of  light  be  made  to  pafs  through 
a  fmall  hole  in  a  piece  of  paper  held  in  that  common 
centre,  and  be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  glafs  *,  befides 
thofe  rays  which  are  regularly  refiefled  back  to  the 
hole  again,  there  will  be  others  refie61ed  to  the  paper, 
and  form  coloured  rings  furrounding  the  hole,  not  un¬ 
like  thofe  occafioned  by  tlic  reficclion  of  Hglit  from  thin 

.  IS, 

It  IS  ever  with  extreme  relu^lance  that  w’e  venture  This  hypo, 
to  call  in  queftion  the  dodlrines  of  Newton;  but  tothefisun- 
hls  theory  of  reflexion  there  is  this  infuperable  ob- 
jeftion,  that  it  explains  nothing,  unlefs  the  caufe  of  the 
fits  of  more  eafy  reflcdlion  and  tranfmifTion  be  held  as 
legitimate,  namely,  that  they  are  produced  by  the  undula¬ 
tions  of  another  elaftic  fuij  incomparably  more  fubtile 
than  light,  adling  upon  it  in  the  way  of  impulfe.  The 
fits  themfelves  are  matters  offaB,  and  no  way  different 
from  what  we  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  ;  but  to 
admit  this  theory  of  them  would  be  to  tranfgrefs  every 
rule  of  philofophizing. 


Of  the  Laws  of  RefeBion, 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  reflexion  of  light,  is,TheMa* 
that  the  angle  of  refledlion  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  law 
of  incidence.  This  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  tlie^f^^^®^' 
cafe,  and  befides  may  be  demonftrated  mathematically 
from  the  laws  of  impulfe  in  bodies  perfedlly  elaftic. 

The  axiom  therefore  holds  good  in  every  cafe  of  reilec- 
tlon,  whether  it  be  from  plane  or  fpherical  furfaces  ; 
and  hence  the  feven  following  propofitions  relating  to 
the  refle£lion  of  light  from  plane  and  fpherical  furfaces 
may  be  deduced. 

I.  Rays  of  light  ref  eBed  from  a  plane  furface  have 
the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another  that  their 
refpeBive  incident  ones  hti^e, — For  the  angle  of  reflec¬ 
tion  of  each  ray  being  equal  to  that  of  its  refpeftive  in¬ 
cident  one,  it  is  evident,  that  each  refledled  ray  will 
have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  that  portion  of 
the  furface  from  which  it  is  refleded  that  its  incident 
one  has ;  but  it  is  here  fuppofed,  that  all  thofe  portions 
of  furface  from  which  the  rays  are  refleded,  are  fituated 
In  the  fame  plane  ;  confequently  the  refleded  rays  will 
have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  each  other  that 
their  incident  ones  have,  from  whatever  part  of  the  fur¬ 
face  they  are  refleded. 

II.  Parallel  rays  ref  eBed  from  a  concave  furface  Laws  of  re- 

rendered  converging, — Toilluflrate  this,  let  AF,  CD,EB,  fleftioa 
(fig.  I.)  reprefent  three  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  con-  I 

cave  furface  FB,  whofe  centre  Is  C.  To  the  points 

and  B  draw  the  lines  CF,  CB  ;  thefe  being  drawn  from 
the  centre,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  at  thofe 
points.  The  incident  ray  CD  alfo  paffing  through  the  i, 
centre,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  return  after  refledion  in  the  fame  line  ;  but 
the  oblique  rays  AF  and  EB  will  be  refleded  into  the 
lines  EM  and  BM,  fituated  on  the  contrary  fide  of 
their  refpedive  perpendiculars  CF  and  CB.  They  will 
therefore  proceed  converging  after  refledion  towards 
fome  point,  as  M,  in  the  line  CD. 

HI.  Converging  rays  falling  on  a  concave  furface,  ar& 

made 
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taws  of  made  to  (Converge  more, — J*or,  every  thing  remaining 
Kefleaion.  above,  let  GF,  HB,  be  the  incident  rays.  No^v,  be- 
caufe  thefc  rays  have  greater  angles  of  incidence  than 
the  parallel  ones  AF  and  EE  in  the  foregoing  cafe, 
their  angles  of  reflexion  will  alfo  be  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  others  ;  they  will  therefore  converge  after  reflec¬ 
tion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  FN  and  BN,  having  their 
point  of  concourfe  N  farther  from  the  point  C  than  M, 
that  to  which  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB  converged 
to  in  the  foregoing  cafe  ;  and  thtir  precife  degree  of 
convergency  will  be  greater  than  that  wherein  they  con¬ 
verged  before  refle6lion. 

IV.  Diverging  rays  fed  ling  upon  a  concave  furface, 
are,  after  refeSiion,  parallel,  diverging,  or  converging. 
If  they  diverge  from  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they 
tlien  become  parallel  ;  if  from  a  point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  that,  they  will  diverge,  but  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree  than  before  reflexion  ;  if  from  a  point  betxveen 
that  and  tlie  centre,  they  will  converge  after  reflexion, 
to  fome  point  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  11- 
tuated  farther  from  it  than  the  radiant  point.  If  the  in¬ 
cident  rays  diverge  from  a  point  beyond  the  centre,  the  rc- 
flc6led  ones  will  converge  to  one  on  the  other  lide  of  it, 
but  nearer  to  it  than  the  radiant  point  j  and  if  they  di¬ 
verge  from  the  centre,  they  will  be  rcHeded  thither  agan. 

1.  Let  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  radiant  point  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  ; 
then,  as  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB  were  receded  in¬ 
to  the  lines  FM  and  BM  (by  Prop,  ii.),  thefe  rays  wdll 
now  on  the  contrary  be  rede  ded  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a  point  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  will  then 
be  refleded  into  the  diverging  lines  FG  and  BH,  which 
the  incident  rays  GF  and  HB  deferibed  that  were 
fliown  to  be  refleded  into  them  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
jiofition  ;  but  the  degree  of  their  divergency  will  be  lefs 
than  their  divergency  before  refledion. 

3.  Let  them  diverge  from  X,  a  point  between  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre  ;  they  then  make 
lefs  angles  of  incidence  than  the  rays  MF  and  MB, 
which  became  parallel  by  refledion  :  they  will  confe- 
quently  have  lefs  angles  of  refledion,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  converging  towards  fome  point,  as  Y  •,  which  point 
will  always  fall  on  the  contrary  lide  of  the  centre,  be- 
caufe  a  refleded  ray  always  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  of 
the  perpendicular  with  refped  to  that  on  which  its  im 
cident  one  falls  ;  and  of  confequence  it  will  be  farther 
diftant  from  the  centre  than  X. 

4.  If  the  incident  rays  diverge  from  Y,  they  will,  ' 
after  refledion,  converge  to  X  5  thofe  which  were  the 
incident  rays  in  the  former  cafe  being  the  refleded  ones 
in  this. 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre,  they 
fall  in  with  their  refpedlve  perpendiculars  5  and  for  that 

17 1  are  refleded  thither  again. 

■oniacon-  ^•Parallel  rays  ref eSied  from  convex  furfaces  are 
K  furface.  rendered  diverging, — For,  let  AB,  GD,  EF,  be  three 
Plate  parallel  rays  falling  upon  the  convex  furface  BF,  whofe 
dxxxii  centre  is  C,  and  let  one  of  them,  viz.  GH,  be  perpendi¬ 
ng.  2.  cular  to  the  furface.  Through  B,  D,  and  F,  the  points 
of  refledion,  draw  the  lines  CV,  CG,  and  CT ;  which, 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  at  thefe  points! 
The  incident  ray  GD  being  perpendicular  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  will  return  after  refledion  in  the  fame  line,  but 
the  oblique  ones  AB  and  EF  will  return  in  the  lines 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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BK  and  FL,  fltuated  on  the  contrary  lide  of  their  re- 
fpedive  perpendiculars  BV  and  FT.  I  hey  will  there¬ 


fore  diverge,  after  refledion,  as  from  fome  point  M  in 
the  line  GD  produced  5  and  this  point  will  be  in  the 
middle  between  D  and  C. 

VI.  Diverging  rays  refetled  from  convex  furfaces 
are  rendered  more  diverging, — For,  things  remaining  as 
above,  let  GB,  GF,  be  the  incident  rays.  Thefe  ha- 
ving  greater  angles  of  incidence  than  the  parallel  ones 
AB  and  EF  in  the  preceding  cafe,  their  angles  of  reflec¬ 
tion  will  alfo  be  greater  j  they  will  therefore  diverge 
after  refledion,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  BP  and  FQ^,  as 
from  fome  point  N,  farther  from  C  than  the  point  M  5 
and  the  degree  of  their  divergency  will  exceed  their 
divergency  before  refledion. 

VII.  Converging  rays  refeEled  from  convex  furfaces 
are  parallel,  converging,  or  diverging, — If  they  tend  to¬ 
wards  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  then  become  pa¬ 
rallel  5  if  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface,  they  converge, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree  than  before  refledion  5  if  to  a  point 
between  that  and  the  centre,  they  will  diverge  after  re¬ 
fledion,  a.s  from  fome  point  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
centre,  but  fituated  farther  from  it  than  the  point  to 
which  they  converged  ;  if  the  incident  rays  converge 
to  a  point  beyond  tlie  ^^entre,  the  refleded  ones  will  di¬ 
verge  as  from  one  on  the  contrary  flde  of  it,  but  near¬ 
er  to  it  than  the  point  to  which  the  incident  ones  con¬ 
verged  \  and  if  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  the 
centre,  the  refleded  ones  will  feem  to  proceed  from  it. 

1.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  KB  and  LF,  tend¬ 
ing  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  j  then,  as  tlie 
parallel  rays  AB,  EF  were  refleded  into  the  lines  BK 
and  FL  (by  Prop,  v.),  thofe  rays  will  now  on  the  con¬ 
trary  be  refleded  into  them. 

2.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  PB,  Q^F,  tending 
towards  N  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays,  they  will  then  be  refleded  into  the  conver¬ 
ging  lines  BG  and  FG,  in  which  the  rays  GB,  GF  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  were  fliown  to  be  refleded  into  them  by  tha 
lafl  propofltion  :  but  the  degree  of  their  convergency 
will  exceed  their  convergency  before  refledion. 

3.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  RB  and  SF  pro¬ 
ceeding  towards  X,  a  point  between  the  focus  of  pa¬ 
rallel  rays  and  the  centre  5  their  angles  of  incidence 
will  then  be  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  rays  KB  and  LF, 
which  became  parallel  after  refledion  :  their  angles  of 
refledion  will  therefore  be  lefs  j  on  which  account 
they  mull  necelTarily  diverge,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  BH 
and  FI,  from  fome  point,  as  Y ;  which  point  (by 
Prop,  iv.)  will  fall  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre 
with  refped  to  X,  and  will  be  farther  from  it  than  that. 

4.  If  the  incident  rays  tend  towards  Y,  the  refleded 
ones  will  diverge  as  from  X  }  thofe  which  were  the  in¬ 
cident  ones  in  one  cafe  being  the  refleded  ones  in  the 
other. 

5.  If  the  incident  rays  converge  towards  the  centre, 
they  coincide  with  their  refpedive  perpendiculars  j  and 
will  therefore  proceed  after  refledion  as  from  that 
centre. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  fome  cafes  there 
is  a  very  great  refledion  from  the  fecond  furface  of  a 
tranfparent  body.  The  degree  of  inclination  neceflary 
to  caufe  a  total  refledion  of  a  ray  at  this  furface,  is  that 
which  requires  that  the  refraded  angle  (fuppofing  the 
ray  to  pafs  out  there)  fhould  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
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a  right  one  ;  and  confequently  it  depends  on  the  refrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  medium  through  which  the  ray  paiTes, 
and  is  therefore  different  in  different  media.  When  a 
ray  paffes  through  glafs  furrounded  with  air,  a.nd  is  in¬ 
clined  to  its  fecund  furface  under  an  angle  of  42®  or 
more,  it  will  be  wholly  refle6led  there.  For,  as  1 1  is 
to  17  (the  ratio  of  refradion  out  of  glafs  into  air),  fo  is 
the  fine  of  an  angle  of  42^  to  a  fourth  number  that  will 
exceed  the  fine  of  a  right  angle.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
when  a  ray  of  light  arrives  at  the  fecond  furfaee  of  a 
tranfj)arent  fubftance  Avitli  as  great  or  a  greater  degree 
of  obliquity  than  that  which  isneceffary  to  make  a  total 
reflexion,  it  will  there  be  all  returned  back  to  the  firfl: 
and  if  it  proceeds  towards  that  with  as  great  an  obli¬ 
quity  as  it  did  towards  the  other  (which  it  will  do  if  the 
furfaccs  of  the  medium  be  parallel  to  each  other),  it  will 
there  be  all  remedied  again,  &:c.  and  will  therefore  never 
get  out,  but  pafs  from  fide  to  fide,  till  it  be  wholly  ex- 
tinguifhed  within  the  body. — From  this  may  arife  an 
obvibus  inquiry,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  light  falling 
very  obliquely  upon  a  glafs  windo^v  from  without,  fliould 
be  tranfniitted  into  the  room.  In  anfwer  to  this  it  muff 
be  confidered,  that  however  obliquely  a  ray  falls  upon 
the  furface  of  any  medium  whofe  fides  are  parallel  as 
thofe  of  the  glafc  in  a  windowq  it  will  fuffer  fuch  a  degree 
of  refra61ion  in  entering  there,  that  it  fhall  fall  upon  the 
fecond  Avith  a  lefs  obliquity  than  that  which  is  neceffary 
to  caufe  a  total  refleflion.  For  fince  the  medium  be 
glafs  :  then,  as  17  Is  to  1 1,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  greateff 
angle  of  incidence  with  Avhich  a  ray  can  fall  upon  any 
ffirfaee  to  the  fine  of  a  Icfs  angle  than  that  of  total  re- 
iledlion.  Therefore,  if  the  fides  of  the  glafs  be  parallel, 
the  obliquity  with  Avhich  a  ray  falls  upon  the  firfl  fur¬ 
face  cannot  be  fo  great,  that  it  fliall  pafs  the  fecond 
without  fufferlng  a  total  refle£lion  there. 

When  light  paffes  out  of  a  denfer  into  a  rarer  medium, 
the  nearer  the  fecond  medium  approaches  the  firft  in  its 
refra6live  power,  the  lefs  of  it  Avill  be  refra6led  in  pafiing 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  when  their  refra£ling  powers 
are  equal,  all  of  it  Avill  pafs  into  the  fecond  medium. 

The  above  propofitions  may  be  all  mathematically 
demonflrated  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Of  the  reflexion  of  rays  from  a  plane  furface. 

When  rays  fall  upon  a  plane  furface,  if  they  diverge, 
the  focus  of  the  refle6led  rays  will  be  at  the  fame  di- 
flance  behind  the  furface,  that  the  radiant  point  is  be¬ 
fore  it :  if  they  converge,  it  will  be  at  the  fame  diftance 
bQfore  the  furface  that  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  is  behind  it. 

This  propofition  admits  of  two  cafes. 

Case  1 .  Gf  dwerging  raijs. 

Let  AB,  AC  be  two  diverging  rays  incident  on  the 
plane  furface  DE,  the  one  perpendicularly,  the  other 
obliquely  :  the  perpendicular  one  AB  will  be  refle<ffed 
to  A,  proceeding  as  from  fomc  point  in  the  line  AB 
produced  j  the  oblique  one  AC  will  be  refle6led  into 
fomc  line  as  CF,  fo  that  the  point  G,  where  the  line 
FG  produced  interfe6ls  the  line  AB  produced  alfo, 
fliall  be  at  an  equal  diffance  from  the  furface  DE  with 
the  radiant  point  A.  For  the  perpendicular  CH  being 
drawn,  ACH  and  HCF  Avill  be  the  angles  ot incidence 
and  reflexion  *,  which  being  equal,  their  complements 
ACB  and  FCE  are  alfo  equal ;  but  the  angle  BCG  is 
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equal  to  its  vertical  angle  FCE  :  therefore  in  the  tri-  Laws  of 
angles  ABC  and  GBC  the  angles  at  C  arc  equal,  the 
fide  BC  is  common,  and  the  right  angles  at  B  are  equal ; 
therefore  ABirBG  :  and  confequently  the  point  G,, 
the  focus  of  the  incident  rays  AB,  AC,  is  at  the  fame 
diffance  behind  the  furface,  that  the  point  A  is  before  it... 

Case  2.  Of  converg hig^  ray  r. 

This  is  the  converge  of  the  former  ckfe.  For  fuppo- 
fing  FC  and  A B  to  be  tAVo  converging  incident  rays, 

CA  and  BA  Avill  be  the  refledled  ones  (the  angles  ot 
incidence  in  the  former  cafe  being  noAV  the  angles  of 
refie6lion,  and  vice  verfaf  having  the  point  A  for  their 
focus ;  but  this  is  at  an  equal  diffance  from  the  refled- 
ing  furface  Avith  the  point  G,  Avhich  In  this  cafe  is  the 
Imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  FC  and  AB. 

It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  cafe  of  rays  pafling  through 
a  plane  furface,  AA’here  fome  of  the  refracled  rays  pro¬ 
ceed  as  from  one  point,  and  fome  as  from  another :  but 
they  all  proceed  after  refic(ffion  as  from  one  and  tlie 
fame  point,  hoAvever  obliquely  they  may  fall  upon  the 
furface  j  for  Avhat  Is  here  demonflrated  of  the  ray  AC 
holds  equally  of  any  other,  as  AI,  AK,  &c. 

The  cafe  of  parallel  rays  incident  on  a  plane  furface 
is  included  in  this  propofition  :  for  in  that  cafe  Ave  are 
to  fuppofe  the  radiant  point  infinitely  diffant  from  the 
furfaee,  and  then  by  the  propofition  the  focus  .f)f  the 
refledlcd  rays  Avill  be  fo  too ;  that  is,  the  rays  Avill  be 
parallel  after  reflexion,  as  they  were  before  it. 

Prop.  II. 

Of  the  refleflion  of  parallel  rays  from  a  fpherical 
furface. 

When  parallel  rays  are  incident  upon  a  fpherical  fur¬ 
face,  the  focus  of  the  refie^lcd  rays  Avill  be  the  middle 
point  betAveen  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the  furface. 

This  propofition  admits  of  tAVo  cafes. 

Case  i.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  convex furface. 

Let  AB,  DH,  reprefent  two  parallel  rays  incident  pig.  4. 
on  the  convex  furface  BH,  the  one  perpendicularly,  the 
other  obliquely  ;  and  let  C  be  the  centre  of  convexity. 

Suppofe  HE  to  be  the  reflefted  ray  of  the  oblique  one 
DH,  proceeding  as  from  F,  a  point  in  the  line  AB  pro¬ 
duced.  Through  the  point  H  draw  the  line  Cl,  which 
Avill  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  at  . that  point  ;  and 
the  angles  DHI  and  IHE,  being  the  angles  of  inci-^ 
dence  and  refiedlion,  aauU  be  equal.  But  HCFzzDHI, 
tho  lines  AC  and  DH  being  prallel  j  and  CHFzrIHE, 
wherefore  the  triangle  CFH  is  irofcelcs,  and  confequent- 
ly  CF=FH:  but  fuppoffng  BH  to  vanilh,  FH=:FB 
and  therefore  upon  this  fuppofition  FCzzFB  j  that  is, 
the  focus  of  the  refle6led  rays  is  the  middle  point  be-; 
tween  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the  furface.  j 

Case  2.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface. 

Let  AB,  DH,  be  two  parallel  rays  incident,  the  one  Fig. 
perpendicularly,  the  .  other  obliquely,  on  the  concave 
furface  BH,  Avhofe  centre  of  concavity  is  G.  Let  BF 
and  HF  be  the  refleded  rays  meeting  each  other  in  F  j 
this  will  be  the  middle  point  betAveen  B  and  C.  For 
draAving  through  C  the  perpendicular  CH,  the  angles 
DHC=FHC,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec¬ 
tion  •,  but  HCFnDHC  its  alternate  angle,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  triangle  CFH  is  ifofceles.  Wherefore  CF= 

FH ;  but  if  we  fuppofe  BH  to  vanilh,  FBzrFH,  and  1 

therefore 
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Laws  of  therefore  CF=:FB  ;  that  Is,  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
Reiledlion  j.efle(ffed  rays  is  the  middle  point  between  the  centre 
'and  the  farfaee. 

It  is  here  obfervable,  that  the  farther  the  line  DH, 
either  in  fig.  4.  or  5.  is  taken  from  AB,  the  nearer  the 
♦point  F  falls  to  the  furface.  For  the  farther  the  point 
H  recedes  from  B,  the  greater  the  triangle  CFH  will 
become  ;  and  confequently,  fince  it  is  always  ifofceles 
and  the  bafe  CH,  being  the  radius,  is  everywhere  of 
the  fame  length,  the  equal  legs  CF  and  FH  will 
lengthen  j  but  CF  cannot  grow  longer  unlefs  the  point 
F  approach  towards  the  furfacc.  And  the  farther  H  is 
removed  from  B,  the  fafter  F  approaches  to  it. 

This  is  the  reafon,  that  whenever  parallel  rays  are 
confidered  as  refledled  from  a  fpherical  furface,  the 
diftance  of  the  bblique  ray  from  the  perpendicular  one 
is  taken  fo  fraall  with  refpeft  to  the  focal  diftance  of 
that  furface,  that  without  any  phyfical  error  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  vanifli. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  parallel  rays, 
as  AB,  CD,  EG,  &c.  fall  upon  a  convex  furface,  and 
if  BA,  DK,  the  refle61ed  rays  of  the  incident  ones  AB, 
ver  mocTecl  proceed  as  from  the  point  F,  thofe  of  the  incident 
from^the  Ones  CD,  EG,  viz.  DK,  GL,  will  proceed  as  from  N, 
fame  point,  thofe  of  the  incident  ones  EG,  HI,  as  from  O,  &c.  be- 
Fig.  6.  caufc  the  farther  the  incident  ones  CD,  EG,  &c.  arc 
from  AB,  the  nearer  to  the  furface  are  the  points  F,yjyj 
in  the  line  BF,  from  wdiich  they  proceed  after  reflc^llon  *, 
fo  that  properly  the  foci  of  the  refle6i:ed  rays  BA,  DK, 
GL,  &c.  are  ,not  in  the  line  AB  produced,  but  in  a 
curve  line  palling  through  the  points  F,  N,  O,  &c. 

Tlie  fame  is  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  parallel  rays 
reflefled  from  a  concave  furface,  as  exprelfed  by  the 
dotted  lines  on  the  other  half  of  the  figure,  where 
PQ^,  RS,  TV,  are  the  incident  rays  j  ^F,  S Jl  Vj^ 
the  refledled  ones,  Intcrfefling  each  other  in  the  points 
X,  Y,  and  F  ;  fo  that  the  foci  of  thofe  rays  are  not 
in  the  line  FB,  but  in  a  curve  pafling  through  thofe 
points. 

Had  the  furface  BH  in  fig.  4.  or  5.  been  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis  having  its 
focus  in  the  point  F,  all  the  rays  reflected  from  the 
convex  furface  would  have  proceeded  as  from  the  point 
F,  and  thofe  reflefted  from  the  concave  furface  would 
have  fallen  upon  it,  however  diftant  their  incident  ones 
aU  refleded  might  have  been  from  each  other.  For  in 

Ivom  one  parabola,  all  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  make 
angles  with  the  tangents  to  the  points  where  they  cut 
the  parabola  (that  is,  with  the  furfacc  of  the  parabo* 
la)  equal  to  thofe  which  are  made  with  the  fame  tan¬ 
gents  by  lines  drawn  from  thence  to  the  focus-;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  incident  rays  deferibe  thofe  parallel  lines, 
the  refle(ft:ed  ones  will  necelfarily  deferibe  thefe  other, 
and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or  meet  in,  the  fame 
point. 
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Prop.  III. 

Of  the  reflexion  of  diverging  and  converging  rays 
I  Propor-  from  a  fpherical  furface. 

'  tional  di- 

,  ftance  of  When  rays  fall  upon  any  fpherical  furfacc,  if  they 
'  ra  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  refte6led  rays 

ftd^froin  a  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point 

fpherical  ^^om  the  fame  (or,  if  they  converge,  to  that  of  the 
turfaco.  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays),  as  the  diftance 
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of  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays  from  the  centre  to  Laws  of 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point  (or  imaginary  focus  of 
the  incident  rays)  from  the  fame. 

This  propofition  admits  of  ten  cafes. 

Case  i.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex  fur¬ 
face. 

Let  RB,  RD,  reprefent  two  diverging  rays  flowing  Fig.  7. 
from  the  point  R  as  from  a  radiant,  and  falling  the  one 
perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely^  on  the  convex  fur¬ 
face  BD,  whofe  centre  is  C.  Let  DE  be  the  refleded 
ray  of  the  incident  One  RD  ;  produce  ED  to  F,  and 
through  R  dra%v  the  line  RH  parallel  to  FE  till  it  meets 
CD  produced  in  H.  Then  RHDnEDH  the  angle  of 
refledion,  and  RHDrrRDH  the  angle  of  incidence  ; 
wherefore  the  triangle  DRH  is  ifofceles,  and  DRzrBH. 

Now  the  lines  FD  and  RH  being  parallel,  the  triangle.s 
FDC  and  RHC  are  fimilar,  or  the  fides  are  cut  propor- 
tionably,  and  therefore  FD  :  RH  or  RDzrCF  :  CR  ; 
but  BD  vanifhing,  FD  and  RD  differ  not  from  FB  and 
RB  :  wherefore  FB  :  RBzzCF  :  CR  ;  that  is,  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of 
the  radiant  point  from  the  fame,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant 
point  from  it. 

Case  2.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furface. 

Let  KD  and  CB  be  the  converging  incident  rays, 
having  their  imaginary  focus  in  the  point  R,  which  was 
the  radiant  point  in  the  foregoing  cafe.  I'hen  as  RD 
was  in  that  cafe  refleded  into  DE,  KD  will  in  this  be 
refledecl  into  DF  ;  for,  fince  the  angles  of  incidence  in 
both  cafes  arc  equal,  the  angles  of  refledion  rvill  be 
equal  alfo  ;  fo  that  F  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refleded 
rays  :  but  it  was  there  demonftrated,  that  FB  :  RBrz 
CF  :  CR  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the 
furface  is  to  the  diftance  (in  this  cafe)  of  the  imaginary 
focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the  incident  rays  from  the  fame. 

Case  3.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex fur- 
face^  and  tending  to  a  point  between  the  focus  of parallel 
rays  and  the  centre. 

Let  B  reprefent  a  convex  furface  whofe  centre  is  C,  Fig. 
and  whofe  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  P  ;  and  let  AB,  KD, 
be  two  converging  rays  incident  upon  it,  and  having 
their  imaginary  focus  at  R,  a  point  between  P  and  C. 

Now  becaufe  KD  tends  to  a  ])oint  between  the  focus  of  * 
parallel  rays  and  the  centre,  the  refleded  ray  DE  will 
diverge  from  fome  point  on  the  other  fide  the  centre, 
fuppofe  F  ;  as  explained  above.  'I'hrough  D  draw  the 
perpendicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H  j  then  will 
KDHrzHDE,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re¬ 
fledion,  and  confequently  RDCzrCDF  too.  Therefore 
the  triangle  RDF  is  bifeded  by  the  line  DC  :  where¬ 
fore  (3  El.  6.)  FD  and  DR,  or  B.D  vanifhing,  FB  ; 

BRzrFC  ;  CR  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of 
the  refleded  rays  is  to  that  of  the  imaginary  focus  of 
the  incident  ones,  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  from 
the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the 
centre. 

Case  4.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  fur- 
face^  and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  and  the  centre. 

Let  RB,  RD,  be  the  diverging  rays  incident  uponpjg. 
the  concave  furface  BD,  having  their  radiant  point  in 
G  g  2  R, 
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Laws  of  the  Imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  in  the  pre- 
ceding  cafe.  Then  as  KD  was  in  that  cafe  reflected 
“  into  DE,  RD  will  now  be  reflefted  into  DF.  But  we 
had  FB  ;  RBzzCF  :  CR  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  is  to  that  of  the  radiant  as  the  diftance  of  the 
former  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter 
from  the  centre. 

The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  being  equal, 
it  is  evident,  that  if,  in  any  cafe,  the  reflected  ray  be 
made  the  incident  one,  the  incident  will  become  the 
refle(ft:ed  one  ;  and  therefore  the  four  following  cafes 
may  be  confidered  refpeflively  as  the  converfe  of  the 
four  preceding ;  for  in  each  of  them  the  incident  rays 
are  fuppofed  to  coincide  with  the  refledled  ones  in  ^the 
other.  Or  they  may  be  thus  demonftrated  independently 
of  them. 

Case  5.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furfacCy  and  tending  to  a  point  nearer  the  furface  than 
the  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

Fig.  7.  Let  EI3,  RB  be  the  converging  rays  incident  upon 

the  convex  furface  BD,  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  principal 
focus  P  j  let  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  be 
..  at  F,  a  point  between  P  and  B  ;  and  let  DR  be  the  re- 

flefled  ray.  From  C  and  R  draw  the  lines  CFI,  RH, 
the  one  pafTing  through  D,  the  other  parallel  to  FE. 
Then  RHDzrHDE  the  angle  of  incidence.  But 
RHDzziHDR,  the  angle  of  refledlion  :  wherefore  the 
triangle  HDR  is  ifofceles,  and  DRrzRH.  Now  the 
lines  FD  and  RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC 
and  RHC  are  fimilar  *,  and  therefore  RH  or  RD : 
FDrrCR  :  CF  j  but  BD  vaniftiing,  RD  and  FD  coin¬ 
cide  with  RB  and  FB,  wherefore  RB  :  FBzzCR  :  CFj 
that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to 
the  diftance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays, 
as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  from 
the  centre. 

Case  6.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave 
furfaccy  and  proceeding  from  a  point  between  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  and  the  furface. 

Let  FD  and  FB  be  two  rays  diverging  from  the 
point  F,  which  was  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
rays  in  the  preceding  cafci  Then  as  ED  was  in  that 
cafe  reflefted  into  DR,  FD  will  be  rcfleifted  into  DK 
(for  the  reafon  mentioned  in  cafe  2.),  fo  that  the  re- 
fte£ted  ray  will  proceed  as  from  the  point  R :  but  it  was 
demonftrated  in  cafe  5.  that  RB  :  FBzrCR  :  CF  j  that 
is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  that 
of  the  radiant  from  the  furface,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
former  from  the  centre  is  to  that  of  the  latter  from  the 
centre. 

Case  7.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex 
furfacey  and  tending  towards  a  point  beyond  the  centre, 
Hg.  8.  Let  AB,  ED  be  the  incident  rays  tending  to  F,  a 

point  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  let  DK  be  the  receded 
ray  of  the  Incident  one  ED.  Then  becaufe  the  incident 
ray  ED  tends  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre,  the  refle<51cd 
ray  DK  will  proceed  as  from  one  on  the  contrary  ftde, 
fuppofe  R  ;  fee  Prop.  vii.  Through  D  draw  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H.  Then  will  EDH  = 
HDK,  being  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refleclion  \ 
but  CDFzz^  DR,  being  their  verticals:  confequently 
the  angle  FDR  is  bife(fted  by  the  line  CD  :  w  herefore 
RD  :  DF,  or  (3  Ekm.  6  )  BD  vaniftiing,  RB  :  BFrz: 
'  RC  :  CF  that  is,,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  re- 
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fle61ed  rays  is  to  that  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  Latvsof 
incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  from  the 
centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  from  the  centre. 

Case  8.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  fur^ 
facey  and  proceeding  fi'om  a  point  beyond  the  centre. 

Let  FB,  FD  be  the  incident  rays  radiating  from  F, 
the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  in  the  cafe. 

Then  as  ED  was  in  that  cafe  refle6led  into  DK,  FD 
will  now  be  refle(fted  into  DR  ;  fo  that  R  will  be  the 
focus  of  the  refle(fted  rays.  But  it  was  demonftrated  in 
the  cafe  7.  that  RB  :  FB=RC  :  CF  ;  that  is,  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  focus  of  the  reflefted  rays  from  the  furface 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  the  furface,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  refle61:ed  rays  from  the  centre 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  the  centre. 

The  two  remaining  cafes  may  be  confidered  as  the 
converfe  of  thofe  under  Prop.  ii.  (p.  234.),  becaufe 
the  incident  rays  in  thefe  are  the  reflefted  ones  in  them  j 
or  they  may  be  demonftrated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  preceding,  as  follows. 

Case  9.  Converging  rays  falling  upon  a  convex fwfacCy 
and  tending  to  the  focus  of parallel  raySy  become  parallel 
after  refleB  ion. 

Let  ED,  RB  reprefent  t’wo  converging  rays  incident 
on  the  convex  furface  BD,  and  tending  towards  F, 
which  we  fhall  now  fuppofe  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  ' 
rays;  and  let  DR  be  the  reflefted  ray,  and  C  the  centre 
of  convexity  of  the  reflefling  furface.  Through  C  draw 
CD,  and  produce  it  to  H,  drawing  RH  parallel  to  ED 
produced  to  F.  Now  it  has  been  demonftrated  (cafe  5. 
where  the  incident  rays  are  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point 
F),  that  RB  :  FB=RC  :  CF ;  but  F  in  this  cafe  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  it  is  the 
middle  point  between  C  and  B  (by  Prop,  ii.)  and  there¬ 
fore  FB=:FC,  confequently  RBzizRC  *,  which  can  only 
be  upon  the  fuppofition  that  R  is  at  an  infinite  diftance 
from  B  ;  that  is,  that  the  reflefled  rays  BR  and  DR  be 
parallel. 

Case  10.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  a  concave  fur- 
facey  and  proceeding  from  the  focus  of  parallel  raijSy  be* 
come  parallel  after  ref  eB ion. 

Let  RD,  RB  be  tw’o  diverging  rays  incident  upon  Fig, 
the  concave  furface  BD,  as  fuppofed  in  cafe  4.  where  it 
was  demonftrated  that  FB  :  RBzzCF  :  CR.  But  in  the 
prefent  cafe  RBrrCR,  becaufe  R  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays;  therefore  FBzzFC;  wLich  cannot 
be  unlefs  F  be  taken  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  B ;  that 
is,  unlefs  the  refle61ed  rays  BF  and  DF  be  parallel. 

It  may  here  be  obferved  that  in  the  cafe  of  diverging  Dg.  p. 
rays  falling  upon  a  convex  furface,  the  farther  the  point 
D  is  taken  from  B,  tlie  nearer  the  point  F,  the  fccus  of 
the  rcflefled  rays,  approaches  to  B,  •while  the  radiant 
point  R  remains  the  fame.  For  it  is  evident  from  iheL'g.  ic. 
curvature  of  a  circle,  that  the  point  D  may  be  taken  fo 
far  from  B,  that  the  reflefted  ray  DE  fhall  proceed  as 
from  F,  G,  H,  or  even  from  B,  or  from  any  point  between 
B  and  R  ;  and  the  farther  it  is  taken  from  B,  the  fafter  the 
point  from  which  it  proceeds  approaches  towards  R :  as 
will  appear  if  we  draw  feveral  incident  rays  with  their  re- 
fpeflivercflcdled  ones,  in  fin  h  a  manner  that  the  angles  of 
refle^Kr  n  may  be  equal  to  their  refpt61ive  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence,  as  is  done  in  the  figure.  The  like  is  applicable  to 
any  of  the  other  cafes  of  diverging  and  converging  rays  in¬ 
cident  upon  a  fpherlcal  furface.  1  his  is  the  reafon,  that, 
when  rays  are  confidered  as  refleflcd  from  a  fpherical 

furface^. 
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La’.vs  of  furface,  the  didance  of  the  oblique  rays  from  the  per- 
Reflecflion.^  pendicular  one  is  taken  fo  fmall,  that  it  may  be  fuppoled 
^  '  to  vanifh. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  of  diverging 
rays  are  incident  upon  the  convex  furface  ED  at  the 
.  feveral  points  B,  D,  D,  &:c.  they  will  not  proceed  after 
refleflion  as  from  any  point  in  the  line  RB  produced, 
but  as  from  a  curve  line  pafiing  through  the  feveral 
points  F,yj/,  &c. 

Had  the  curve  BD  been  a  hyperbola,  having  its  foci 
in  R  and  F,  then  R  being  the  radiant  (or  the  imaginary 
focus  of  incident  rays),  F  would  have  been  the  focus  of 
the  refledled  ones,  and  vice  verfa^  however  dill  ant  the 
points  B  and  D  might  be  taken  from  each  other.  In 
Fig  8.  like  manner,  had  the  curve  BD  been  an  ellipfe  having 
its  foci  in  F  and  R,  the  one  of  thefe  being  made  the 
radiant  (or  imaginary  focus  of  incident  rays),  the  other 
would  have  been  the  focus  of  rcfle6led  ones,  and  vice 
verfa.  For  both  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfe,  lines 
drawn  from  each  of  their  foci  through  any  point  make 
equal  angles  with  the  tangent  to  that  point.  Therefore, 
if  the  incident  rays  proceed  to  or  from  one  of  their  foci, 

'  the  redefted  ones  will  all  proceed  as  from  or  to  the 

other  focus.  Therefore,  in  order  that  diverging  or  con¬ 
verging  rays  may  be  accurately  refle(Red  to  or  from  a 
point,  the  refle61ing  furface  inuft  be  formed  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the 
incident  rays  are  fuch,  that  their  radiant  or  imaginary 
i  focus  of  incident  rays  (liall  fall  on  one  fide  of  the  fur- 

I  face,  and  the  focus  of  the  rcflefled  ones  on  the  other  j 

when  they  are  both  to  fall  on  the  fame  fide,  it  mufl  be 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipfe  about  its  longer 
axis.  However,  as  fpherical  furfaces  are  more  ealily 
;  formed,  than  thofe  which  are  generated  by  the  revolu¬ 

tion  of  any  of  the  conic  feflions  about  their  axes,  the 
latter  are  very  rarely  ufed. 

Method  of  Now,  becaufe  the  focal  diflance  of  rays  reflefled  from 
I  finding  the  a  fpherical  furface  cannot  be  found  by  the  analogy  laid 
ftance^of  third  propolltion,  without  making  ufe  of 

rays  reflec-  quantity  fought  •,  ^ve  fhall  here  give  an  example 
\  ted  from  a  whereby  the  method  of  doing  it  in  all  others  will  readily 
I  convex  fur-  appear. 

!  Problem, 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  focal  diflance  of 
diverging  rays  incident  upon  a  convex  furface, 
whofe  radius  of  convexity  is  five  parts,  and  the 
diflance  of  the  radiant  from  the  furface  is  20. 

Call  X  the  focal  diflance  fought ;  then  will  the  di¬ 
flance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  be  5 — .r,  and  that  of 
the  radiant  from  the  fame  25,  therefore  by  Prop.  iii.  we 
have  the  following  proportion,  x  :  20=5 — x  :  25;  and 
multiplying  extremes  together  and  means  together,  we 
have  25  .vzzioo — 20A?,  or 

If  it  Ihould  happen  in  any  cafe  that  the  value  of  x  is 
a  negative  quantity,  the  focal  point  mull  then  be  taken 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  furface  to  that  on  which  it 
was  fuppofed  it  would  fall  in  flating  the  problem. 

Becaufe  it  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fe61ion,  that 
different  incident  rays,  though  tending  to  or  from  one 
point,  Would  after  refra61ion  proceed  to  or  from  different 

I  points,  a  method  was  there  given  of  determining  the 

cliftindl  point  which  each  feparate  ray  entering  a  fpheri¬ 
cal  furface  converges  to,  or  diverges  from,  after  refi:ac«« 
I- 


flodlion. 
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tion  ;  the  fame  has  been  obferved  here  with  regard  to  Appearanc® 
rays  reflected  from  a  fpherical  furface  (fee  cafe  2.  and  Bodies 
cafe  10.)  But  the  method  of  determining  the  diltindl 
point  to  or  from  which  any  incident  ray  proceeds  after  « 
retio£lion,  is  much  more  fimple.  It  is  only  necelfary  to 
draw  the  refle<51cd  ray  fuch,  that  the  angle  of  rctleflion 
may  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  which  will 
determine  the  point  it  proceeds  to  or  from  in  any  cafe 
whatever. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Appearance  of  Bodies  feen  by  Light 
reflected from  plane  and  fpherical  Surfaces. 

Whatever  has  been  faid  concerning  the  appearance 
of  bodies  feen  through  lenfes,  by  refraded  light,  refpedls 
alfo  the  appearance  of  bodies  feen  by  redeftion.  But, 
befides  thefe,  there  is  one  thing  peculiar  to  images  by 
refleflion,  viz.  that  each  point  in  the  reprefentation  of 
an  obje61  made  by  retie£lion  appears  lituated  fome where 
in  a  right  line  that  palTes  though  its  correfpondent 
point  in  the  obje£l,  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refle£ling 
furface. 

The  truth  of  this  appears  fufficiently  from  the  pro- 
pofitions  formerly  laid  dowm :  in  each  of  xvhich,  rays 
flowing  from  any  radiant  point,  are  fhown  to  proceed 
after  refle£lion  to  or  from  fome  point  in  a  line  that 
pafles  through  the  radiant  point,  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  refle£ling  furface.  For  inilance  (fig.  i.)  rays  flow¬ 
ing  from  Y  are  colleded  in  X,  a  point  in  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  CD,  which,  being  produced,  pafles  through  Y  5  Hate 
again  (fig.  2.),  rays  flowing  from  G,  proceed,  after  re-  cccLxacxir. 
fle<Rion,  as  from  N,  a  point  in  the  perpendicular  CD, 
which  being  produced,  paflTes  through  G. 

This  obfervation,  however,  except  where  an  obje(El 
is  feen  by  refle6tion  from  a  plain  furface,  relates  only 
to  thofe  cafes  where  the  reprefentation  is  made  by 
means  of  fuch  rays  as  fall  upon  the  reflecting  furface 
with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  j  becaufe  fuch  as 
fall  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  perpendicular, 
do  not  proceed  after  reflection  as  from  any  point  in  that 
perpendicular,  but  as  from  other  points  lituated  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  curve,  on  which  account  thefe  rays  are  neglected, 
as  making  an  indiflinct  and  deformed  reprefentation. 
j!\nd  therefore  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  however  the 
fituation  of  the  eye  with  refpect  to  the  object  and  reflect¬ 
ing  furface  may  be  reprefented  in  the  following  figures, 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  as  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  xvith  re¬ 
fpect  to  the  object,  that  rays  floxving  from  thence  and 
entering  it  after  reflection,  may  be  fuch  only  as  fall 
^vith  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obliquity  upon  the  furface ; 
that  is,  the  eye  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  almofi 
directly  behind  the  objedt,  or  between  it  and  the  reflect¬ 
ing  furface.  The  reafun  why  it  is  not  always  fo  placed, 
is  only  to  avoid  confufion  in  the  figures. 

I.  When  an  objeEl  is  feen  by  reJleBion  from  a  plane 
furface^  the  image  of  it  appears  at  the  fame  diflance 
behind  the  furface  that  the  objeB  ts  before  it^  of  the  fame 
magnitude^  and  direBly  oppojite  to  it. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  reprefent  an  object  feen  by  The  ap- 
reflection  from  the  plane  furface  SV  ;  and  let  the  rayspepance  of 
AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that  they  fhall 
enter  an*eye  at  H  after  le flection  ;  and  let  AE  be  per-^^.^^ 
pendicular  to  the  furface  :  then,  by  the  obfervation  jufl  fm-f^ces. 
mentioned,  the  point  A  will  appear  in  fome  part  of  the  Fig.  lov. 
line  AE  produced,  fuppofe  I )  that  is,  the  oblique  rays 
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Appearance  and  AG  Will  proceed  after  reflection  as  from  that 
feen^b^  further,  becaufe  the  refleCted  rays  FH,  GK, 

^flealon  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another 

from  differ- that  their  incident  ones  have,  that  point  muft  necelTarily 
ent  Sur-  at  the  fame  diflan ce  from  the  fiirface  that  the  point 
.  A  is  ^  the  reprefentation  therefore  of  the  point  A  \Yill 

*  be  at  the  fame  diftanee  from  the  furface  that  the  point 
itfelf  is  before  it,  and  direClly  oppofite  to  it  :  eonfe- 
quently,  fince  the  like  may  be  fliown  of  any  other  point 
B,  the  whole  image  IM  will  appear  at  the  fame  di  fiance 
behind  the  furface  that  the  objeCl  is  before  it,  and 
'  direClly  oppofite  to  it }  and  becaufe  the  lines  AI,  BM, 

perpendicular  to  the  plain  furface,  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  image  will  alfo  be  of  the  fame  magnitude  with 


From  con¬ 
vex  fur- 
-faces. 
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From  con¬ 
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faces. 
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the  objccl. 

II.  W/ien  an  objeB  is  feen  by  reJleBion from  a  convex 
furface^  its  image  appears  nearer  to  the  furface^  and  lefs 
than  the  objeB. 

Let  AB  reprefent  the  objeCl,  SV  a  reflcCling  furface 
whofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C  :  and  let  the  rays  AF, 
AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  the  furface,  that  after  refle£lion 
from  it,  they  fliall  enter  the  eye  at  H  :  and  let  AE  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furfaee  *,  then  will  the  oblique  rays 
AF,  AG,  proceed  after  reflexion  as  from  feme  point  in 
the  line  AE  produced,  fuppofe  from  I  5  which  point, 
becaufe  the  reflefted  rays  will  diverge  more  than  the  in¬ 
cident  ones,  muft  be  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  point 
A.  And  flnee  the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  rays  which 
flow  from  any  other  B,  the  reprefentation  IM  will  be 
nearer  to  the  furface  than  the  objeft  ^  and  becaufe  it  is 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  AE  and  BF,  which 
incline  to  each  other,  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it 
will  alfo  appear  lefs. 

III.  When  an  objeB  is  feen  by  refleBion  from  a  con¬ 
cave  furface^  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  various^  both  with 
regard  to  its  magnitude  and  fituation^  according  as  the 
dijla7ice  of  the  objeB  from  the  reJleBing  furface  is  greater 
or  lefs, 

I.  When  the  obje<fl;  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than  its 
principal  focus,  the  image  falls  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  furfaee,  is  more  diftant  from  it,  and  larger  than  the 
obje61. 

Thus  let  AB  be  the  obje6l,  SV  the  refle611ng  fur- 
facc,  F  the  principal  foeus,  and  C  its  centre.  Through 
A  and  B,  the  extremities  of  the  obje61,  draw  the  lines 
CE,  CR,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  j 
and  let  the  rays  AR,  AG,  be  incident  upon  fueh  points 
of  it  that  they  fliall  be  reflefted  into  an  eye  at  H.  Now, 
becaufe  the  radiant  points  A  and  B  are  nearer  the  fur¬ 
face  than  the  principal  foeus  F,  the  reflefled  rays  will 
diverge,  and  therefore  proceed  as  from  fome  points  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  furface;  which  points,  by  the 
-obfervation  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  feiSlicn, 
will  be  in  the  perpendiculars  AE,  BR,  produced,  fup¬ 
pofe  in  I  and  M  :  but  they  will  diverge  in  a  lefs  degree 
than  their  incident  ones  ;  and  therefore  the  faid  points 
will  be  farther  from  the  furface  than  the  points  A  and 
B.  The  image  therefore  will  be  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  furfaee  with  refpedl  to  the  obje6l  :  it  will  be  more 
diftant  than  it ;  and  eonfequently,  being  terminated 
by  the  perpendiculars  Cl  and  CM,  it  will  alfo  be 
larger. 

2.  When  the  obje£l  is  placed  in  the  principal  foeus, 
the  refle6led  rays  enter  the  eye  parallel ;  in  which  cafe 
the  image  ought  to  appear  at  an  infinite  diftanee  behind 
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the  refledling  furface  :  but  the  reprefentation  of  it,  for  Appeararce 
the  reafons  given  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  being  large  and  bodies  i 
diftiniS-,  w  e  do  not  reckon  it  much  farther  from  the  fur- 
face  than  the  image.  ^  from 

3.  When  the  obje^l  is  placed  between  the  principal  tnt  Sur-  j 

focus  and  the  centre,  the  image  falls  on  the  oppofite  fide  j 

of  the  centre,  is  larger  than  the  obje^I,  and  in  an  invert-  ^ , 

ed  pofition. 

Thus  let  AB  be  the  objeft,  SV  therefledling  furfaee,  ccclxxxii.  I 
F  its  principal  focus,  and  C  its  centre.  Through  A  %•  14.  | 
and  B,  draw^  the  lines  CE  and  CN,  which  will  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  furfaee  ;  and  let  AR,  AG,  be  a  pen¬ 
cil  of  rays  flowing  from  A.  Thefe  rays  proceeding 
from  a  point  beyond  the  principal  focus,  will  after  re¬ 
flexion  converge  towards  fome  point  on  the  oppofite 
fide  the  centre,  which  w’ill  fall  upon  the  perpendicular 
EC  produced,  but  at  a  greater  diftanee  from  C  than 
the  radiant  A  from  Avhich  they  diverged.  For  the  j 

fame  reafon,  rays  flowing  from  B  will  converge  to  a 
point  in  the  perpendicular  NC  produced,  which  fhall  j 

be  farther  from  C  than  the  point  B  ;  whence  it  is  i 

evident,  that  the  image  IM  is  larger  than  the  objeX  | 

AB,  that  it  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  and  | 

that  their  pofitions  are  inverted  w’ith  refpeX  to  each 
other.  I 

4.  If  the  objeX  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  of  con¬ 
vexity,  the  image  is  then  formed  bet^veen  the  centre 
and  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  is  lefs  than  the  objeX, 
and  its  pofition  is  inverted. 

This  propofition  is  the  eonverfe  of  the  preceding  ; 
for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  proceeding  from  A  w’ere  refleXed  j 

to  I,  and  from  B  to  M  ;  fo  rays  flowing  from  I  and  M  j 

will  be  refleXed  to  A  and  B  :  if  therefore  an  objeX  be  j 

fuppofed  to  be  fituated  beyond  the  centre  in  IM,  the  1 

image  of  it  wfill  be  formed  in  AB  between  that  and  the  j 

foeus  of  parallel  rays,  will  be  lefs  than  the  objeX,  and  ( 

inverted. 

5.  If  the  middle  of  the  nbjeX  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  conv^exity  of  the  refleXing  furface,  the  objeX  and 

its  image  will  be  coincident ;  but  the  image  will  be  in-  i 

verted  with  refpeX  to  the  objeX.  ■ 

That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  objeX  ftiould 
be  the  fame  in  this  eafe  requires  little  explication  ;  for 
the  middle  of  the  objeX  being  In  the  centre,  rays  flow¬ 
ing  from  It  will  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  furfaee, 
and  therefore  neeeflarily  return  thither  again  ;  fo  that 
the  middle  of  the  image  will  be  coincident  with  the 
middle  of  the  objeX.  But  that  the  image  fhould  be  in¬ 
verted  is  perhaps  not  fo  clear.  To  explain  this,  let  AB  Fig.  15. 
be  the  objeX,  having  its  middle  point  C  In  the  centre 
of  the  refleXing  furfaee  from  SV  ;  through  the  centre 
and  the  point  R  draw  the  line  CR,  which  will  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  refleXing  furface  ;  join  the  points  AR 
and  BR,  and  let  AR  reprefent  a  ray  flowing  from  A  ; 
this  will  be  refleXed  int(i  RB  :  for  C  being  the  middle 
point  between  A  and  B,  the  angle  ARCzrCRB  ;  and  a 
ray  from  B  will  likcwdfe  be  refleXed  to  A  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  pofition  of  the  image  will  be  inverted  with  re¬ 
fpeX  to  that  of  the  objeX. 

In  this  propofition  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
objeX  AB  is  fo  fituated  with  refpeX  to  the  refleXing 
furfaee,  that  the  angle  ACR  may  be  right ;  for  other- 
wife  the  angles  ARC  and  BRC  will  not  be  equal,  and 
part  of  the  image  only  will  therefore  fall  upon  the  ob- 
jeX. 
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Appearance  g.  If  In  any  of  the  three  laft  cafes,  in  each  of 
of  liodies  th»  image  is  formed  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  re- 

“rain  'flefting  furface  with  the  objea,  tlie  eye  be  fituated  far- 
from  differ*  thcr  from  the  furface  than  the  place  where  the  image 
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falls,  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  crofling"  each  otlier  in 
^  the  feveral  points  of  the  image,  will  enter  the  eye  as 
from  a  real  objea  fituated  there  ;  fo  that  the  image 
will  appear  pendulous  in  the  air  between  the  eye  and 
the  refie^ling  furface,  and  in  the  pofition  wherein  it 
is  formed,  viz.  inverted  with  refpea:  to  the  objedl,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  an  image  formed  by  refra6led 
light  appears  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  *,  which  v/as 
fully  explained  under  Prop.  iv.  and  therefore  needs  not 
be  repeated. 

But  as  what  relates  to  the  a,ppearancc  of  the  obje6l 
when  the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  the  furface  than  the 
image,  was  not  there  fully  inquired  into,  that  point 
fiiall  now  be  more  firidly  examined  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  cafe,  which  equally  relates  to  refraaed  and  reflea. 
ed  light. 

7.  If  the  eye  be  fituated  betAveen  the  refleaing  fur¬ 
face  and  the  place  of  the  imago,  the  objea  is  then 
feen  beyond  the  furface  5  and  the  farther  the  eye  re¬ 
cedes  from  the  furface  toAvards  the  place  of  the  image, 
the  more  confufed,  larger,  and  nearer,  the  objea  ap¬ 
pears. 

To  explain  this,  let  AB  reprefent  the  objea  ;  IM  its 
image,  one  of  Avhofe  points  M  is  formed  by  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  refleaedrays  DM,  EM,  Sec.  Avliich  before 
refieaion  came  from  B  j  the  other,  I,  by  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  DI,  El,  See.  Avhlch  came  from  A  :  and  let 
ahhQ  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  fituated  betAveen  the  furface 
DP  and  the  image.  This  pupil  Avill  admit  the  rays 
Hfl,  K  Avhich,  beeaufe  they  are  tending  towards  I, 
are  fuch  as  came  from  A,  and  therefore  the  point  A 
Avill  appear  diftufed  over  the  fpace  RS.  In  like  manner 
the  pupil  Avill  alfo  receive  into  it  the  reflcaed  rays  K  a 
and  L  />,  Avhicli,  beeaufe  they  are  tending  toAvards  M, 
by  fuppofition  came  from  B  ;  and  therefore  the  point 
B  Avill  be  feen  fpread  as  it  Avcre.over  the  fpace  TV,  and 
the  objed  Avill  feem  to  fill  the  fpace  RV  ;  but  the  re- 
prefentation  or  it  Aviil  be  confufed,  beeaufe  the  interme¬ 
diate  points  of  the  objc6l  being  equally  enlarged  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  Avill  not  be  room  for  them  betv/een  the 
points  S  and  T,  but  they  Avill  coincide  in  part  one  Avith 
another  :  for  infiance,  the  appearance  of  that  point  in 
the  objcift,  Avhofe  reprefentation  falls  upon-  c  in  the 
image,  will  fill  the  fpace  and  fo  of  tliercfi.  Noav, 
if  the  fame  pupil  be  removed  into  the  fituation  ef,  the 
receded  rays  E  ^  and  G/  Avill  then  enter  the  eye,  and 
therefore  one  extremity  of  the  objedl  Avill  appear  to  co¬ 
ver  the  fpace  XY  j  and  beeaufe  the  rays  Oy'^nd  L  <? 
will  alfo  enter  it  in  their  progrefs  tOAA'ards  M,  the  point 
B,  from  which  they  came,  Avill  appear  to  cover  ZV  ; 
the  objefl  therefore  Avill  appear  larger  and  more  confuf- » 
ed  than  before.  When  the  eye  recedes  quite  to  the 
image,  it  fees  but  one  fingle  point  of  the  objea,  and 
that  appears  dilFufed  all  over  the  refleaing  furface  :  for 
inftance,  if  the  eye  recedes  to  the  point  M,  then  rays 
flowing  from  the  point  B  enter  it  upon  Avhatever  part 
of  the  furface  they  fall.  The  objea  alfo  appears  nearer 
to  the  furface  the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from  it  to¬ 
Avards  the  place  of  the  image  5  probably  beeaufe,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  objea  becomes  more  and  more  con¬ 
futed,  its  place  is  not  fo  cafily  diftinguifiied  from  that 
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of  the  refleaing  furface  itfelf,  till  at  lafl:  when  it  is  Appearance 
quite  eonfufed  (as  it  is  Avhen  the  eye  is  arrived  at  M}  Bodies 
they  both  appear  as  one,  the  furface  afluming  the  colour 
of  the  objea.  ®  r 

JXs  to  the  preclie  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objea  ent  Sur- 
fecn  after  this  manner,  it  is  fucli  that  the  angle  it  ap-  I’aces. 
pears  under  fiiall  be  equal  to  that  Avhich  the  image  of' — 7”^ 
the  fame  objea  AVould  appear  under  Avere  we  to  fup-  -rhe  appa- 
pofe  it  feen  from  the  fame  place  :  that  is,  the  apparent  rent  mag- 
objea  (for  fuch  Ave  muft  call  it,  to  difiinguifii  it  from  nhude  of 
the  image  of  the  fame  objea)  and  the  iniage'fubtend 
equal  angles  at  the  eye.  flexion 

Here  Ave  muft  fuppofe  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  afromTeon^ 
point  only,  beeaufe  the  magnitude  of  it  caufes  a  fm all  cave  fur- 
alteration  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  objea.  Let 
the  point  a  reprefent  the  pupil,  then  Avill  the  extreme 
rays  that  can  enter  it  be  H  «  and  K  «  ;  the  objea  there¬ 
fore  Avill  appear  under  the  angle  H«K=M«I,  the 
angle  under  Avhich  the  image  IM  Avould  appear  Avere  it 
to  be  feen  from  a.  Again,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  yj 
the  objea  appears  under  the  angle  G / 0=:I/M,  Avhich 
the  image  fubtends  at  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  the 
apparent  objea  and  image  of  it  fubtend  equal  angles  at 
the  eye. 

^  Now  if  Ave  fiippofe  the  pupil  to  have  any  fenfible  mag¬ 
nitude  a  I?;  then  the  objea  feen  by  the  eye  in  that  fitua- 
tion  Avill  appear  under  the  angle  EIXL,  which  is  larger 
than  tlie  angle  H  /7  K,  under  Avhich  it  appeared  before  j 
beeaufe  the  angle  at  X  is  nearer  than  the  angle  at  to 
the  line  IM,  AA'hich  is  a  fubtenfe  common  to  them 
both. 

From  this  propofition  it  folloAvs*,  that,  Avere  the 
eye  clofe  to  the  furface  at  K,  the  real  and  apparent 
objea  Avould  be  feen  under  equal  angles  (for  the  real 
objea  appears  from  that  place  under  the  fame  angle 
that  the  image  does,  as  Avill  be  fiioAvn  at  the  end  of 
this  feaion)  j  therefore,  Avhen  the- eye  is  nearer  to  the 
image  than  that  point,  the  image  Avill  fubtend  a  larger 
angle  at  it  than  the  objea  does  j  and  confequently, 
fince  the  image  and  apparent  objea  fubtend  equal 
angles  at  the  eye,  the  apparent  objea  muft  necelTarily 
be  feen  under  a  larger  angle  than  the  objea  itfelf, 

Avlicrever  the  eye  be  placed,  betAveen  the  furface  and 
the  image. 

As  each  point  in  the  reprefentation  of  an  objea  made 
by  refieaion  is  fituated  fomcAvlieie  inn  right  line  that 
pafles  through^  its  correfpondent  point  in  the  objea, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refleaing  furface  j  Ave  may 
hence  deduce  the  folloAving  eafy  and  expeditious  method 
of  determining  both  the  magnitude  and  .fituation  of  the  . 
image  in  all  cafes  Avhatever, 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  objea  AB  and  the  Plate 
centre  C  (fig.  17,  18,  19.)  draAV  the  lines  AC  BC,  and  ccclxxxit. 
produce  them  as  the  cafe  requires  5  thefe  lines  Avill  be  Fig.  17,  18, 
perpendicular  to  .the  refleaing  furface,  and  therefore  ip- 
the  extremities  of  the  image  Avill  fall  upon  them. 

Through  F  the  middle  point  of  the  objeA  and  the 
centre,  draAv  the  line  FC,  and  produce  it  till  it  pafles 
through  the  refleaing  furface  5  this  Avill  alfo  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  furface.  Through  G,  the  point  where 
this  line  cuts  the  furface,  dtaAv  the  lines  AG  and  BG, 
and  produce  them  this  Avay  or  that,  till  they  crofs  the 
former  perpendiculars  5  and  Avhere  they  crofs,  there  I 
and  M  the  extremities  of  the  image  Avill  fall.  For  fup- 
pofing  AG  to  be  a  ray  proceeding  from  the^^oint  A 

and 
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Appearance  and  falling  upon  G,  it  'Will  be  reflected  to  B  j  becaufe 
feei^b^  Re  perpendicular  to  the  rcfierting  fur- 

^  flection^  face  ;  and  therefore  the  re  prefen  tat  ion  of  the  point  A 
from  differ-  will  be  in  BG  produced  as  well  as  in  AC  ;  coniequent- 
cnt  Sur-  ly  it  will  fall  on  the  point  I,  wdiere  they  crofs  each 
other.  Likewife  the  ray  BG  will  for  the  fame  reafin 
^  be  redefted  to  A  *,  and  therefore  the  reprefentation  of 
the  point  B  will  be  in  AG  produced,  as  well  a;^  in  fome 
part  of  BC,  that  is,  in  M  where  they  crofs.  Hence 
the  proportion  is  obvious. 

If  it  happens  that  the  lines  will  not  crofs  which 
*way  foever  they  are  produced,  as  in  fig.  20.  then  is  the 
obje^l  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  that  furface,  and 
has  no  image  formed  in  the  place  whatever.  For  in 
this  cafe  the  rays  AH,  AG,  flowing  from  the  point  A, 
become  parallel  after  reflection  in  the  lines  HC,  GB, 
and  therefore  do  not  flow  as  to  or  from  any  point :  in 
like  manner,  ravs  flowing  from  B  are  refleCled  into  the 
parallel  lines  KB  and  GA  ;  fo  that  no  reprefentation 
can  be  formed  by  fuch  reflection. 

From  this  wc  learn  another  circUmftance  relating  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  image  made  by  reflection  5  viz. 
that  it  fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  furface  that  the  object  does.  This  appears  by 
infpeftion  of  the  17th,  18th,  or  19th  figure,  in  each  of 
which  the  angle  IGMzrAGB,  the  angles  wdiich  the 
image  fubtends  at  G  the  vertex  of  the  reflecting  furface, 
and  which  the  object  fubtends  at  the  fame  place  ;  for  in 
the  two  firft  of  thofe  figures  they  are  vertical,  iii  the 
third  they  are  the  fame. 

The  angle  ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends  at  tlie 
centre,  is  alfo  equal  to  the  angle  ACB  which  the  ob- 
jeft  fubtends  at  the  fame  place  j  for  in  the  tw^o  firft  fi¬ 
gures  they  are  the  fame,  in  the  lafl  they  are  vertical  to 
each  other. 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  obje6t  and  Its  image 
are  to  each  other  In  diameter,  either  as  their  refpe6tive 
diftances  from  the  vertex  of  the  reflefting  furface,  or  as 
their  diftances  from  the  centre  of  the  fame. 

IV.  As  objeBs  are  multiplied  by  being  feen  through 
tr  an  [parent  media  ^  ivliQ/e  furf aces  are  properly  difpofed^ 
fo  they  may  alfo  by  reJleSiing  furfaces^ 

Plate  I.  If  two  reflefting  furfaces  be  dlfpofed  at  right 
cccLxxxii  angles,  as  the  furfaces  AB,  BC,  an  obje6t  at  D  may  be 
feen  by  an  eye  at  E,  after  one  refleftion  at  F,  in  the 
line  EF  produced  5  after  two  reflections,  the  firft  at 
G,  the  fecond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  produced  \  and, 
alfo,  after  one  refleClion  made  at  Aj  in  tbe  line  EA 
produced. 

Fig.  22.  2.  If  the  furfaces  be  parallel,  as  AB,  CD,  (fig.  22.), 

and  the  objeCt  be  placed  atE  and  the  eye  at  F,  the  ob- 
jeCl  will  appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of  times  : 
thus  it  may  be  feen  in  the  line  FG  produced,  after  one 
reflection  at  G  *,  in  the  line  FH  produced,  after  two  re¬ 
flections,  the  firft  at  I,  the  fecond  -at  H  ;  and  alfo  in 
FP  produced,  after  feveral  fucceflive  reflections  of  the 
ray  EL,  at  the  points  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P :  and  fo  on 
in  infinitum.  But  the  greater  the  number  of  reflections 
are,  the  weaker  their  reprefentation  will  be. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  npjyarent  Place,  Difiance,  Magnitude, 
and  Motion  of  ObjeBs. 

It  had  in  general  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
place  to  which  the  eye  refers  any  vifible  objeCt  feen 
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by  reflection  or  refraCtlon,  is  that  in  wfliich  the  vl-  App..rer.t 
fual  rays  meet  a  perpendicular  from  the  objeCt  upon 
the  reflecting  or  reiraCting  plane.  But  this  method  ^ 
of  judging  of  the  place  of  objeCts  was  called  in  quef- 
tion  by  Dr  Barrow',  who  contended  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  brought  in  favour  of  the  opinion  were  not  con- 
clufive.  Thefe  arguments  arc,  that  the  images  of  Dr  Ear- 
objects  appeared  ftraight  in  a  plane  mirror,  but  curved  row \s  theo. 
in  a  convex  or  concave  one  ;  that  a  ftraight  thread,  relpecff. 
w  hen  partly  imraerfed  perpendicularly  in  water, 
not  appear  crooked  as  w'hen  it  is  obliquely  plunged  in-pp.ice  of  ob 
to  the  fluid  j  but  that  which  is  wuthin  the  water  feemsjedts. 
to  be  a  continuation  of  that  which  is  without.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  refleCled  image,  however,  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  right  line  from  a  convex  to  a  concave  mirror, 
he  fays,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  eye  to  diftinguifti 
the  curve  that  it  really  makes  5  and  that  if  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  perpendicular  thread,  part  of  which  is 
immerfed  in  w'ater,  be  clofely  attended  to,  it  will  not 
favour  the  common  hypothefis.  If  the  thread  is  of  any 
ftiining  metal,  as  filver,  and  viewed  obliquely,  the 
image  of  the  part  imraerfed  w  ill  appear  to  detach  it- 
felf  ferifibly  from  that  part  which  is  w  ithout  the  water^ 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  every  objcCl  appears  to 
be  In  the  fiime  place  W'hcre  the  refraCled  ray  meets  the 
perpendicular  j  and  the  fame  obfervation,  he  thinks, 
may  be  extended  to  the  cafe  of  refleClIon.  According 
to  Dr  Barrowq  we  refer  every  point  of  an  obje6l  to  the 
place  from  Avhich  the  pencils  of  light,  that  give  us  the 
image  of  it,  ifltie,  or  from  wdiich  they  W'ould  have 
iflued  if  no  refleifting  or  refra^ling  fubftance  intervened. 
Purfuing  this  principle,  he  pn>ceeds  to  inveftigate  the 
.  place  in  which  the  rays  iflulng  from  each  of  the 
points  of  an  objedf,  and  which  reach  the  eye  after  one 
refle6llon  or  refradfion,  meet ;  and  he  found,  that  if  the 
refra6f  Ing  furface  w'as  plane,  and  the  refra61ion  was  made 
from  a  denfer  medium  into  a  rarer,  thofe  rays  would  al- 
W'ays  meet  in  a  place  between  the  eye  and  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  point  of  incidence.  If  a  convex  mirror  be 
ufed,  the  cafe  w  ill  be  the  fame  \  but  if  the  mirror  be 
plane,  the  rays  will  meet  In  the  perpendicular,  and  be¬ 
yond  it  if  it  be  concave.  He  alfo  determined,  accord¬ 
ing  to  thefe  principles,  what  form  the  image  of  a  right 
line  w  ill  take,  when  It  Is  prefented  in  different  manners 
to  a  fpherical  mirror,  or  wflien  it  is  feen  through  a  re- 
fradllng  medium. 

Though  Dr  Barrow  reckoned  the  maxim  which  he 
endeavoured  to  eftabllfti,  concerning  the  fuppoftd  place 
of  vifible  objedls,  highly  probable,  he  has  the  candour  to 
mention  an  objeftlon  to  it,  of  which  he  w’as  not  able  to 
give  a  fatisfa^lory  folution.  It  is  this.  Let  an  obje^ 
be  placed  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens  \  and  if  the 
eye  be  clofe  to  the  lens,  it  will  appear  confufed,  but 
very  near  to  its  true  place.  If  the  eye  be  a  little  w  ith¬ 
drawn,  the  confufion  will  increafe,  and  the  objeeft  will 
feem  to  come  nearer ;  and  when  the  eye  Is  near  the  fo¬ 
cus,  the  confufion  will  be  exceedingly  great,  and  tbe 
objeft  will  feem  to  be  clofe  to  the  eye.  But  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  the  eye  receives  no  rays  but  thofe  that  are  con¬ 
verging  :  and  the  point  from  which  they  ifiue  is  fo  fat 
from  being  nearer  than  the  object,  that  it  is  beyond  it  ^ 
notwuthftaiiding  which,  the  obie61:  is  conceived  to  be 
much  nearer  than  It  is,  though  no  very  diftin^l  idea  can 
be  formed  of  its  precife  diftance.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  in  reality,  the  rays  falling  upon  the  eye  in  this  cafe 
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Api^arent  in  a  mannei*  quite  different  from  that  in  'wliicli  they  fall 
upon  it  in  other  circumllances,  we  can  form  no  judge- 
tnent  about  the  place  from  'which  they  iffue.  This  fub- 
jed  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith,  Mon- 
tucla,  and  others. 

M.  de  la  Hire  made  le'veral  obfervations  concerning 
the  diilance  of  vifible  objedls,  and  various  other  pheno¬ 
mena  of  vifion,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  alfo 
took  particular  pains  to  afeertain  the  manner  in  which 
the  eye  conforms  itfelf  to  the  view  of  objefts  placed  at 
different  diftances.  He  enumerates  five  circumllances, 
which  alTill  us  in  judging  of  the  diilance  of  obje£ls, 
namely  their  apparent  magnitude,  the  llrength  of  the 
colouring,  the  dire6lion  of  the  two  eyes,  the  parallax  of 
the  objefis,  and  the  dillindnefs  of  their  fmall  parts. 
Painters,  he  fays,  can  only  take  advantage  of  the  two 
firll-mentloned  cireumllanees,  and  therefore  pictures  can 
never  perfedly  deceive  the  eye  j  but  in  the  decorations 
of  theatres,  they,  in  fome  meafure,  make  ufe  of  them 
all.  The  lize  of  objedls,  and  the  llrength  of  their  co¬ 
louring,  are  dimirillhed  In  proportion  to  the  diilance  at 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear.  Parts  of  the  fame 
obje6l  which  are  to  appear  at  different  dillanees,  as  co¬ 
lumns  In  an  order  of  architedlure,  are  drawn  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  planes  a  little  removed  from  one  another,  that 
the  two  eyes  may  be  obliged  to  change  their  dire£lIon, 
in  order  to  dillinguifii  the  parts  of  the  nearer  plane 
from  thofe  of  the  more  remote.  The  fmall  diilance 
of  the  planes  ferves  to  make  a  fmall  parallax,  by  chan¬ 
ging  the  pofition  of  the  eye  5  and  as  we  do  not  preferve 
a  dillin(ff  idea  of  the  quantity  of  parallax,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  different  dillanees  of  obje(Els,  it  is  fufficient 
that  we  perceive  there  is  a  parallax,  to  be  convinced 
that  thefe  planes  are  dillant  from  one  another,  with¬ 
out  determining  what  that  diilance  is  j  and  as  to  the 
lall  cireumllance,  viz.  the  dillindlnefs  of  the  fmall  parts 
of  obje6ls,  it  is  of  no  ufe  in  difeovering  the  deception, 
on  account  of  the  falfe  light  that  is  thrown  upon  thefe 
decorations, 

M.  le  Cat’s  To  thefe  obfervations  concerning  deception  of  fight, 
j  account  of  we  lliall  add  a  fimilar  one  of  M.  le  Cat,  who  took  no- 
ricfs^ofS"  reafon  why  w^e  imagine  obje£ls  to  be 

efts  in  "  larger  when  they  are  feen  through  a  mill,  is  the  dim- 
uift.  nefs  or  oblcurity  ^vith  wdiich  they  are  then  feen  5  this 
cireumllanee  being  affociated  with  the  idea  of  great  di¬ 
ilance.  This,  he  fays,  is  confirmed  by  our  being  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  upon  approaching  fuch  objedls,  that  they 
are  fo  much  nearer  to  us,  as  well  as  fo  much  fmaller, 
than  we  had  imagined. 

Among  other  cafes  concerning  vifion,  which  fell 
under  the  confideration  of  M. -de  la  Hire,  he  men¬ 
tions  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  Iblve.  It  is  when  a 
candle,  in  a  dark  place,  and  fituated  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  dlllln^l  vifion,  is  viewed  through  a  very  nar¬ 
row  chink  In  a  ear<l  5  in  which  cafe  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  candles,  fometimes  lb  many  as  fix,  will  be  feen 
along  the  ehink.  This  appearance  he  aferibes  to  fmall 
irregularities  in  the  furfaee  of  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
the  effe£l  of  'which  Is  not  fenfible  '^yhen  rays  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  pu¬ 
pil,  and  confequently  one  principal  image  effaces  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  ones  ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  each  of  them 
IS  formed  feparately,  and  no  one  of  them  is  fo  confider¬ 
able  as  to  prevent  the  others  from  being  perceived  at 
the  fame  time. 

VoL.  XV.  Part  I, 
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There  are  few  perfons,  M,  de  la  Hire  remarks,  who  Apparent 
have  both  their  eyes  exaiSlly  equal,  not  only  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  limits  of  diftin^^  vifion,  but  alfo  with  re-  ^ 

gard  to  the  colour  with  which  obje£ls  appear  tinged 
when  they  are  viewed  by  them,  efpecially  if  one  of  the 
eyes  has  been  expofed  to  the  impreffion  of  a  ffrong  light. 

To  compare  them  together  in  this  refpe^l,  he  dire6ls  us 
to  take  two  thin  cards,  and  to  make  in  each  of  them  a 
round  hole  of  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
and,  applying  one  of  them  to  each  of  the  eyes,  to  look 
through  the  holes  on  a  white  paper,  equally  illuminated^ 

'when  a  circle  of  the  paper  will  appear  to  each  of  the 
eyes,  and,  placing  the  cards  properly,  thefe  two  circles 
may  be  made  to  touch  one  another,  and  thereby  the 
appearance  of  the  fame  obje£l  to  each  of  the  eyes  may 
be  compared  to  the  greatell  advantage.  To  make  this 
experiment  with  exa^lnefs,  it  is  neeeffary,  he  fays,  that 
the  eyes  be  kept  ffiut  fome  time  before  the  cards  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them. 

By  the  following  calculation,  M.  de  la  Hire  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  optle  nerves. 

One  may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the  diilance  of  4000  toifes, 
the  fail  of  a  wind  mill,  6  feet  in  diameter  j  and  the  eye 
being  fuppofed  to  be  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  pi£lure 
of  this  fail,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be  ^oVo 
an  Inch,  'which  is  lefs  than  the  666th  part  of  a  line,  and 
Is  about  the  66th  part  of  a  common  hair,  or  the  8tli 
part  of  a  fingle  thread  of  filk.  So  fmall,  therefore, 
mufl  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  optie  uerve  be,  which,  he 
fays,  is  almofl  inconeeiveable,  fince  each  of  thefe  fibres 
is  a  tube  that  contains  fpirits.  . 

•  The  perfon  'who  particularly  noticed  Dr  Barrow’s  Berkeleyjs 
hypotheiis  was  the  ingenious  Dr  Berkeley,  bilhop  of 
Cloyne,  Who  diftinguilhed  himlelf  fo  much  by  the 
je£lian5  which  he  ilarted  to  the  reality  of  a  material  ed  concern- 
world,  and  by  his  oppofition  to  the  Newtonian  doc- ini?  diftance 
trine  of  fluxions.  In  his  Effay  towards  a  new  Theory  hy  confufed 
of  Vifion,  he  obferves,  that  the  circle  formed  upon  the^^^°^* 
retina,  by  the  rays  'which  do  not  come  to  a  focus,  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  confufion  in  the  eye,  '\vhether  they  erofs 
one  another  before  they  reacli  the  retina,  or  tend  to  do 
it  afterwards  j  and  therefore  that  the  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  diilance  will  be  the  fame  in  both  the  cafes,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  place  from  whlcli  the  rays  origi¬ 
nally  Iffued  ;  fo  that  In  this  eafe,  as,  by  receding  from 
the  lens,  the  eonfufion,  which  always  accompanies  the 
nearnefs  of  an  obje£l,  increafes,  the  mind  will  judge  that 
the  obje6l  eomes  nearer.  1S5 

But,  fays  Dr  Smith,  if  this  be  true,  the  objefl  Smith’s  ac-* 
ought  always  to  appear  at  a  lefs  diftanee  from  the  eye 
than  that  at  which  objefls  are  feen  diftin6lly,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  :  and  to  explain  this  appearance,  as  '^vell 
as  every  other  In  'W'hlch  a  judgment  is  formed  eoneern- 
Ing  diilance,  he  maintains,  that  wc  judge  of  it  chiefly  if 
not  only  by  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objetls,  fo  that, 
fince  the  image  grows  larger  as  "we  recede  from  the  lens 
through  which  it  is  viewed,  we  conceive  the  objcdl  to 
eome  nearer.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  lliow,  that  in  all 
cafes  in  'wdiich  glaffes  are  ufed,  we  judge  of  diilance  by 
the  fame  rule  ^  from  which  he  concludes,  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  diilance  of  an  obje£l  feen  in  a  glafs  Is  to  its  ap¬ 
parent  diilance  feen  By  the  naked  eye,  as  the  apparent 
magnitude  in  the  naked  eye  is  to  its  apparent  magnitude 
in  the  glafs. 

But  that  we  do  not  judge  of  diilance  merely  by  the 
H  h  angle 


^4- 

Apparent  angle  under  ^vlilch  obje£ls  arc  fcen,  Is  an  obfervatlon 
Albazeii,  u  ho  mentions  fevcral  in  dances,  in 
which,  though  the  angles  under  w^hicl^objcfls  appear 
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be  different,  the  magnitudes  are  univerfally  and  in- 


ffantaneoully  deemed  not  to  be  fo.  Mr  Robins  clearly 
fhows  the  hypolhelis  of  Dr  Smith  to  be  contrary  to 
fa61:  ill  the  moll  common  and  fimple  cafes.  In  ml- 
crolcopes,  he  fays,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  eye  fliould 
judge  the  obje(ff  to  be  nearer  than  the  diilance  at 
which  it  has  viewed  the  objefl  Itfelf,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  magnifying.  For  wdien  tlie  microfeope 
magnifies  much,  this  rule  would  place  the  image  at  a 
didance,  of  which  the  fight  cannot  poffibly  form  any 
opinion,  as  being  an  interval  from  the  eye  at  which 
no  objefl  can  be  feen.  In  general,  he  fays,  he  believes, 
that  whoever  looks  at  an  objefl  through  a  convex 
glafs,  and  then  at  the  objefl  itfelf  without  the  glafs, 
■will  find  it  to  appear  nearer  in  the  latter  cafe,  though 
it  be  magnified  in  the  glafs ;  and  in  the  fame  trial  with 
the  concave  glafs,  though  by  the  glafs  the  objefl  be  dl- 
minifhed,  it  will  appear  nearer  through  the  glafs  than 
without  it. 

But  the  following  experiment  is  the  mod  convincing 
proof  that  the  apparent  dldance  of  tlie  image  is  not  de¬ 
termined  by  its  apparent  magnitude.  If  a  double  con¬ 
vex  glad  be  held  upright  before  fome  luminous  objeeff, 
as  a  candle,  there  wfill  be  feen  tw'o  images,  one  ere6t, 
and  the  other  inverted.  The  fird  is  made  fimply  by 
refleclion  from  the  neared  furface,  the  fecond  by  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  farther  furface,  the  rays  undergoing  a  re- 
fraclion  from  the  lii  d  furface  both  before  and  after  the 
refleflion.  If  this  glafs  has  not  too  diort  a  focal  didance 
when  it  is  held  near  the  objefl,  the  inverted  image  wfill 
appear  larger  than  the  other,  and  alfo  nearer  ;  but  if  the 
glafs  be  carried  off  from  the  obje^R,  though  the  eye  re¬ 
main  as  near  to  it  as  before,  the  inverted  image  will  di- 
minllh  fo  much  fader  than  the  other,  that,  at  length,  it 
wfill  appear  very  much  lefs  than  it,  but  dill  nearer. 
Here,  fays  Mr  Robins,  two  Images  of  the  fame  obje<El 
are  feen  under  one  view,  and  their  apparent  dldances, 
when  immediately  compared,  feem  to  have  no  neceffary 
connexion  with  the  apparent  magnitude.  He  alfo  fhow^s 
how  this  experiment  may  be  made  dill  more  convincing, 
by  dicklng  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  middle  of  the  lens, 
and  viewfing  it  through  a  Qiort  tube, 

M.  Bouguer  adopts  the  general  maxim  of  Dr  Bar- 
guer  adopts  row^,  in  fuppofing  that  w^e  refer  ob jefts  to  the  place 
Dr  Bar-  fj-om  'which  the  pencils  of  rays  feemingly  converge  at 
their  entrance  into  the  pupil.  But  when  rays  iflue  from 
below  the  furface  of  a  veffel  of  whaler,  or  any  other  re- 
frafllng  medium,  he  finds  that  there  are  always  tw  o  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  this  feemlng  convergence  ;  one  of  them 
of  the  rays  that  iflue  from  it  in  the  fame  vertical  circle, 
and  therefore  fall  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity 
upon  the  furface  of  the  refracting  medium;  and  another, 
of  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  furface  wfith  the  fame  degree 
of  obliquity,  entering  the  eye  laterally  with  refpe^  to 
one  another.  Sometimes,  }^e  fays,  one  of  thefe  Images 
is  attended  to  by  the  mind,  and  fometimes  the  other, 
and  different  images  may  be  obferved  by  different  per- 
fons.  An  object  immerfed  in  w’ater  affords  an  example, 
he  fays,  of  this  duplicity  of  images. 

If  BA be  part  of  the  furface  of  water,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  be  at  O,  there  wdll  be  two  images  of  it  in  tw^o  dif¬ 
ferent  places  3  one  at  G,  on  the  cauftic  by  refraction, 
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and  the  other  at  E,  in  the  perpendicular  AO,  which  is  Apparent 
as  much  a  cauftic  as  the  other  line.  The  former  image  1 

is  vlfible  by  the  rays  ODM,  O  ci m,  which  are  one 
higher  than  the  other,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  eye ; 
whereas  the  image  at  E  is  made  by  the  rays  ODM,  ^ 

O  e/,  which  enter  the  eye  laterally.  This,  fays  he, 
may  ferve  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  Father  Tacquet, 

Barrow,  Smith,  and  many  other  authors. 

G.  W.  Kraft  has  ably  fupported  the  opinion  of  Dr  f 

Barrow,  that  the  place  of  any  point,  feen  by  reflec-  i 

tion  from  the  furface  of  any  medium,  k  that  in  w’hicli  f 

rays  iffuing  from  it.  Infinitely  near  to  one  another, 
would  meet ;  and  confidering  the  cafe  of  a  diftant  ob-  j 

jecR,  viewed  in  a  concave  mirror,  by  an  eye  very  near  i 

to  It,  when  the  image,  according  to  Euclid  and  other  ; 

writers,  would  be  between  the  eye  and  the  objcfl,  and  j 

the  rule  of  Dr  Barrow  cannot  be  applied ;  he  fays 
that  in  this  cafe  the  fpeculum  may  be  confidered  as  a 
plane,  the  effecR  being  the  fame,  only  the  Image  is  more 
obfeure.  iS3 

Dr  Porterfield  gives  a  diftineft  view  of  the  natural  Dr  Perter- 
methods  of  judging  concerning  the  diftance  of  objccRs.  field’s  view 

The  conformation  of  the  eye,  he  obferves,  can  be 
no  ufe  to  us  with  refpecR  to  objects  placed  without  the^ 
limits  of  diftIncR  vifion.  As  the  objecR,  however,  does 
then  appear  more  or  lefs  confufed,  according  as  It  is 
more  or  lefs  removed  from  thofe  limits,  this  confufion 
aflifts  the  mind  in  judging  of  the  diftance  of  the  objecR; 
it  being  always  eftimated  fo  much  the  nearer,  or  the 
farther  off,  as  the  confufion  Is  greater.  But  this  coii- 
fufion  hath  Its  limits  alfo ;  for  when  an  objefl  Is  placed 
at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye,  to  which  the  breadth 
of  the  pupil  bears  no  fenfible  proportion,  the  rays  of 
light  that  come  from  a  point  in  the  objeft,  and  pafs  the 
pupil,  are  fo  little  diverging,  that  they  may  be  confider¬ 
ed  as  parallel.  For  a  piflure  on  the  retina  will  not  be 
fenfibly  more  confufed,  though  the  objefl  be  removed  to  | 

a  much  greater  diftance, 

'  The  moft  general,  and  frequently  the  moft  certain 
means  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objefls  Is,  he  fays, 
by  the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis.  For  our  two  eyes 
are  like  two  different  ftations,  by  the  afllftance  of  which 
diftances  are  taken  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  thofe 
perfons  who  are  blind  of  one  eye,  fo  frequently  mifs 
their  marks  In  pouring  liquor  into  a  glafs,  fnuffing  a 
candle,  and  fuch  other  aftions  as  require  that  the  di¬ 
ftance  be  exa<Rly  diftingulfhed.  To  be  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  this  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of 
objefls,  he  dire61s  us  to  fufpend  a  ring  in  a  thread,  fo 
that  its  fide  may  be  towards  us,  and  the  hole  in  It  to  the 
right  and  left  hand  ;  and  taking  a  fmall  rod,  crooked 
at  the  end,  retire  from  the  ring  two  or  three  paces 
and  having  wfith  one  hand  covered  one  of  our  eyes, 
to  endeavour  with  the  other  to  pafs  the  crooked  end  of 
the  rod  through  the  ring.  This,  fays  he,  appears  very 
eafy  ;  and  yet,  upon  trial,  perhaps  once  in  ico  times 
Ave  ftiall  not  fucceed,  efpecially  if  we  move  the  rod  a 
little  quickly. 

The  ufe  of  this  fecond  method  of  judging  of  diftances 
'Dechales  limited  to  120  feet ;  beyond  which,  he  fays, 
we  are  not  fenfible  of  any  difference  in  the  angle  of  the 
optic  axis. 

A  third  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  obje(51s,.. 
confifts  in  their  apparent  magnitudes,  on  which  fo  muck 
ftrefs  "was  laid  by  Dr  Smith.  From  this  change  in  the 

magnitude- 
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Apparent  luagnltucle  of  the  Image  upon  the  retina,  we  eafily 
phcc,  Sic.  judge  of  the  diftanee  of  objeds,  as  often  as  we  are  othtr- 
of  objerts.^  acquainted  with  their  magnitude  ^  but  as  often  as 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  magnitude  of  bodies,  "we  can 
never,  from  their  apparent  magnitude,  form  any  judge¬ 
ment  of  their  diftanee. 

Hence  we  may  fee  why  we  are  fo  frequently  deceived 
in  our  eftimates  of  diftanee,  by  any  extraordinary  mag¬ 
nitudes  of  objeds  feen  at  the  end  of  it  5  as,  in  travelling 
towards  a  large  city,  or  a  eaftle,  or  a  cathedral  ehurch, 
or  a  mountain  larger  than  common,  we  fancy  them  to 
be  nearer  than  they  really  are.  This  alfo  is  the  reafon 
why  animals,  and  little  objeds,  feen  in  valleys,  conti¬ 
guous  to  large  mountains,  appear  exceedingly  fmall. 
For  we  think  the  mountain  nearer  to  us  than  if  it  were 
fmaller  j  and  \re  (hould  not  be  furprifed  at  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  neighbouring  animals,  if  we  thought  them 
farther  oft'.  For  the  fame  reafon,  'we  think  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fmall,  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  or  a  large  building  *,  which  appear  nearer 
to  us  than  they  really  are^  on  account  of  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  ftze. 

Dr  Jurin  accounts  for  our  imagining  objeds,  when 
feen  from  a  high  building,  to  be  fraaller  than  they  are. 
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.from  a  lugh  ail J  fmaller  than  we  fancy  them  to  be  when  we  view 
I  uKiti^  -tiieii;!  at  the  fame  diftanee  on  level  ground.  It  is,  fays 
he,  becaufe  we  have  no  diftind  idea  of  diftanee  in  that 
diredion,  and  therefore  judge  of  things  by  their  pidures 
upon  the  eye  only  j  but  euftom  will  enable  us  to  judge 
rightly  even  in  this  eafe. 

Let  a  boy,  fays  he,  who  has  never  been  upon  any 
high  building,  go  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  fpirc,  and 
look  down  into  the  ftrect  j  the  objeds  feen  there,  as 
men  and  horfes,  will  appear  fo  fmall  as  greatly  to  fur- 
prife  him.  But  10  or  20  years  after,  if  in  the  mean 
time  he  has  ufed  himfelf  now  and  then  to  look  down 
from  that  and  other  great  heights,  he  will  no  longer 
find  the  fame  objeds  to  appear  fo  fmall.  And  if  he 
were  to  view  the  fame  objeds  from  fueh  heights  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  he  fees  them  upon  the  fame  level  with 
himfelf  in  the  ftreets,  he  fuppofes  that  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  juft  of  the  fame  magnitude  from  the 
top  of  the  fpire,  as  they  do  from  a  window  one  ftory 
high.  Ftw  this  reafon  it  is,  that  ftatues  placed  upon 
very  high  buildings  ought  to  be  made  of  a  larger  ftze 
than  thofe  which  are  feen  at  a  nearer  diftanee  ;  beeaufe 
all  perfons,  except  archlteds,  are  apt  to  imagine  the 
height  of  fueh  buildings  to  be  much  lefs  than  it  really 
is. 

The  fourth  method  by  w'hicb  Dr  Porterfield  fays 
that  we  judge  of  the  diftanee  of  objeds.  Is  the  force 
wftth  which  tlieir  eolour^ftrikes  upon  our  eyes.  For  if 
We  be  alTured  that  tw'o  objeds  are  of  a  ftmllar  and  like 
colour,  and  that  one  appears  more  bright  and  lively 
than  the  other,  we  judge  that  the  brighter  objed  Is  the 
nearer  of  the  two. 

The  fifth  method  confifts  In  the  different  appearance 
of  the  fmall  parts  of  objeds.  WTen  thefe  parts  appear 
diftind,  we  judge  that  the  objed  is  near  j  but  when 
tliey  appear  eonfufed,  or  W'hen  they  do  not  appear  at 
all,  we  reckon  the  objed  to  be  at  a  greater  diftanee. 
For  the  image  of  any  objed,  or  part  of  an  objed,  dimi¬ 
ni  Ihes  as  its  diftanee  inereafes. 

The  ftxth  and  laft  method  by  w^Ich  W’e  judge  of 
the  diftanee  of  objeds  Is,  that  the  eye  does  not  repre- 
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fent  to  our  mind  one  objed  alone,  but  at  the  fame  Appaient 
time  all  thofe  that  are  placed  betwixt  us  and  the  prin- 
cipal  objed,  whofe  diftanee  w’e  are  conftdering  5  and  ^ 
the  more  this  diftanee  is  divided  into  feparate  and  di¬ 
ftind  parts,  the  greater  it  appears  to  be.  For  tins 
reafon,  diftanees  upon  uneven  furfaees  appear  lefs  than 
upon  a  plane  :  for  the  inequalities  of  the  furfaees,  fueh 
as  hills,  and  holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low^  and  out  of 
ftght,  either  do  not  appear,  or  hinder  the  parts  that 
lie  behind  them  from  appearing  *,  and  fo  the  w  hole  ap¬ 
parent  diftanee  is  diminiftied  by  the  parts  that  do  not 
appear  in  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  the  banks  of  a 
river  appear  contiguous  to  a  diftant  eye,  when  the  river 
is  low  and  not  feen.  i^o 

Dr  Porterfield  very  well  explains  feveral  fallacies  in  Several  faL 
vifton  which,  depend  upon  our  miftaking  the  diftanees  of 
objeds.  Of  this  kind,  he  fays,  is  the  appearance 
parallel  lines,  and  long  villas  eonftfting  of  parallel  rows 
of  trees  j  for  they  feem  to  converge  more  and  more  as 
they  are  farther  extended  from  the  eye.  The  reafen 
of  this,  he  fays,  is  beeaufe  the  apparent  magnitudes  of 
their  perpendicular  intervals  are  perpetually  diminifti- 
ing,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  miftake  their  diftanee. 

Hence  we  may  fee  why,  when  two  parallel  rows  of 
trees  ftand  upon  an  afeent,  whereby  the  more  remote 
parts  appear  farther  off  than  they  really  are,  beeaufe 
the  line  that  meafures  the  length  of  the  viftas  now  ap¬ 
pears  under  a  greater  angle  than  when  it  w'as  horizontal, 
the  trees,  in  fueh  a  eafe,  will*  feem  to  converge  lefs. 


of  converging,  they  will  be 


and  fometimes,  inftead 
thought  to  diverge. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  a  long  vifta  appears  to 
converge  more  and  more  the  farther  it  Is  extended 
from  the  eye,  the  remoter  parts  of  a  horizontal  walk 
or  a  long  floor  will  appear  to  afeend  gradually  j  and 
objeds  placed  upon  it,  the  more  remote  they  are  the 
higher  they  will  appear,  till  the  laft  be  feen  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  ;  w  hereas  the  ceiling  of  a  long  gallery 
appears  to  defeend  to^vards  a  horizontal  line,  drawn 
from  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  For  this  reafon,  alfo, 
the  furfaee  of  tlie  fea,  feen  from  an  eminence,  feems 
to  rife  higher  and  higher  the  farther  w^e  look  ;  and  the 
upper  parts  of  high  buildings  feem  to  ftoop,  or  incline 
forwards  over  the.  eye  belo^v,  becaufe  they  feem  to  ap¬ 
proach  towards  a  vertical  line  proceeding  from  the 
fpedator’s  eye  j  fo  that  ftatues  on  the  top  of  fueh  build¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  appear  upright,  muft  recline,  or  bend 
baekw^ards. 

Dr  Porterfield  alfo  fhow^s  the  reafon  w  hy  a  wftndmill, 
feen  from  a  great  diftanee,  is  fometimes  imagined  to 
move  the  contrary  w^ay  from  w’hat  it  really  does,  by 
our  taking  the  nearer  end  of  the  fail  for  the  more  re¬ 
mote.  The  uneertainty  fometimes  find  in  the 
courfe  of  the  motion  of  a  branch  of  lighted  candles, 
turned  round  at  a  diftanee,  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  the 


fame  caufe  j  as  alfo  our  fometimes 


miftaking  a  convex 


for  a  concave  furfaee,  more  efpeelally  in  view’ing  feals 
and  imprefllons  with  a  convex  glafs  or  a  double  mi- 
eroleope  j  and  laftly,  that,  upon  coming  in  a  dark 
night  into  a  ftreet.  In  which  there  is  but  one  row 
of  lamps,  -we  often  miftake  the  fide  of  the  ftreet  they 
are  on.  , 

Far  more  light  was  throwm  upon  this  curious  fubje£l 
by  M.  Bouguer. 

The  proper  method  of  dra^ving  the  appearance  of 
..H  h  2  two 


Apparent  two  rows  of  trees  that  fhall  appear  parallel  to  the  eye, 
place,  &c.  jg  ^  problem  which  has  exercifed  the  ingenuity  of  fe- 
ofobjedts-  philofophers  and  mathematicians.  That  the  ap- 

ifi  parent  magnitude  of  objeds  decreafes  with  the  angle 
Great  light  under  which  they  are  ften,  has  always  been  acknow- 
thrown  up-  lodged.  It  is  alfo  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  by 
cuftom  and  experience  that  we  learn  to  form  a  judge- 
BouguL.  ment  both  of  magnitudes  and  diftances.  But  in  the  ap- 
plication  of  thefe  maxims  to  the  above-mentioned  pro¬ 
blem,  all  perfons,  before  M.  Bouguer,  made  ufe  of  the 
real  diftanee  inftead  of  the  apparent  one  j  by  which 
only  the  mind  can  form  its  judgment.  And  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that,  if  any  circumftances  contribute  to  make  the 
diftanee  appear  otherwlfe  than  it  is  in  reality,  the  ap¬ 
parent  magnitude  of  the  obje£I  will  be  a£Fe6\ed  by  it  y 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that,  if  the  magnitude  be  raifap- 
preliended,  the  idea  of  the  diftanee  will  vary. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  diftlndion,  Tacquet 
pretended  to  demonftrate,  that  nothing  can  give  the 
idea  of  two  parallel  lines  (rows  of  trees  for  inftance)  to 
an  eye  fituated  at  one  of  their  extremities,  but  two  hy¬ 
perbolical  curves,  turned  the  contrary  -way  j  and  M.  Va- 
rignon  maintained,  that  in  order  to  make  a  vifta  appear 
of  the  fame  width,  it  rauft  be  made  narrow,  inftead  of 
wider,  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

M.  Bouguer  obferves,  that  very  great  diftances,  and 
thofe  that  are  confiderably  lefs  than  they,  make  nearly 
the  fame  impreflion  upon  the  eye.  We,  therefore,  al¬ 
ways  imagine  great  diftances  to  be  lefs  than  they  are  *, 
and  for  this  reafon  the  ground  plan  of  a  long  vifta  al¬ 
ways  appeals  to  rife.  The  vifual  rays  come  in  a  deter¬ 
minate  (Hre^Iion  j  but  as  we  imagine  that  they  termi¬ 
nate  fooner  than  they  do,  Ave  necelTarily  conceive  that 
the  place  from  Avhich  they  ilTue  is  elevated.  Every 
Phte  large  plane,  therefore,  as  AB,  viewed  by  an  eye  at  O, 
cccLxxxiv  feem  to  lie  in  fuch  a  direction  as  A  and  confe- 
quently  lines,  in  order  to  appear  truly  parallel  on  the 
plane  AB,  muft  be  drawn  fo  as  that  they  would  appear 
parallel  on  the  plane  A  f/,  and  be  from  thence  projefled 
to  the  plane  AB, 

To  determine  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  ground- 
plan  Ad  to  the  true  ground-plan  AB,  our  ingenious 
author  direfts  us  to  draw  upon  a  piece  of  level  ground 
two  ftraight  lines  of  a  fufficient  length  (for  Avhich  pur- 
‘  pofe  lines  faftened  to  fmall  flicks  are  very  convenient), 
making  an  angle  of  q  or  4  degrees  Avith  one  another. 
Then  a  perfon,  placing  himfelf  within  the  angle,  Avith 
his  back  toAvards  the  angular  point,  muft  Avalk  back¬ 
wards  and  forAvards  till  he  can  fancy  the  lines  to  be 
parallel.  In  this  fituation,  a  line  drawn  from  the  point 
of  the  angle  through  the  place  of  his  eye,  Avill  contain 
the  fame  angle  Avith  the  true  ground-plan  Avhich  this 
does  Avith  the  apparent  one. 

M.  Bouguer  then  fhows  other  more  geometrical 
methods  of  determining  this  inclination  j  and  fays  ^ 
that  by  thefe  means  he  has  often  found  it  to  be  4  or  5 
degrees,  though  fometimes  only  2  or  2^  degrees.  The 
determination  of  this  angle,  he  obferves,  is  variable  ; 
depending  upon  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  ground  is  il¬ 
luminated  and  the  intenlity  of  the  light.  The  colour 
of  the  foil  is  alfo  not  Avithout  its  influence,  as  Avell  as 
the  particular  conformation  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is 
more  or  lefs  affedled  by  the  fame  degree  of  light,  and 
alfo  the  part  of  the  eye  on  Avhich  the  obje6l  is  painted. 
When,  by  a  flight  motion  of  his  head,  he  contrived, 
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that  certain  parts  of  the  foil,  the  image  of  Avhich  fell  to-  Apparent 
Avards  the  bottom  of  his  eye,  fliould  Jail  tOAvards  the  top  &c. 
of  the  retina,  he  always  thought  that  this  apparent  in-  ° 
clination  became  a  little  greater, 

But  Avhat  is  very  remarkable,  is,  that  if  he  look  to¬ 
Avards  a  riling  ground,  the  difference  betAveen  the  ap¬ 
parent  ground-plan  and  the  true  one  Avill  be  much  more 
conliderable,  fo  that  they  Avill  fometimes  make  an  angle 
of  25  or  30  degrees.  Of  this  he  had  made  frequent  ob- 
fervations.  Mountains,  he  fays,  begin  to  be  inaccelTible 
when  their  lides  make  an  angle  from  35  or  37  degrees 
with  the  horizon,  as  then  it  is  not  poflible  to  climb  them 
but  by  means  of  ftones  or  Ihrubs,  to  ferve  as  ftel)s  to  fix 
the  feet  on.  In  thefe  cafes,  both  he  and  his  companions 
always  agreed  that  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  fide 
of  the  mountain  Avas  60  or  70  degrees. 

Thefe  deceptions  are  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  in  Avhich,  ccclxxxw 
when  the  ground  plan  AM,  or  AN,  is  much  inclined,  fig.  3, 
the  apparent  ground- plan  A  or  A  /?,  makes  a  very 
large  angle  Avith  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ground 
dips  beloAV  the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  to 
the  true  ground  plan  diminifhes,  till,  at  a  certain  degree 
of  the  flope,  it  becomes  nothing  at  all  5  the  tAVo  plans 
AP  and  Ap  being  the  fame,  fo  that  parallel  lines  draAvn 
upon  them  Avould  ahvays  appear  fo.  If  the  inclination 
beloAv  the  horizon  is  carried  beyond  the  fituation  AP, 
the  error  Avill  increafe ;  and  Avhat  is  very  remarkable, 
it  Avill  be  on  the  contrary  fide  5  the  apparent  plan  A  r 
being  ahvays  beloAV  the  true  plan  AR,  fo  that  if  a  per¬ 
fon  Avould  draAV  upon  the  plan  AR  lines  that  fliall  ap¬ 
pear  parallel  to  the  eye,  they  muft  be  draAvn  conver¬ 
ging,  and  not  diverging,  as  is  ufual  on  the  level  ground  5, 
becaufe  they  muft  be  the  projeftions  of  two  lines  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  parallel,  on  the  plan  A  r,  Avhich  is  more  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon  than  AR, 

Thefe  remarks,  he  obferves,  are  applicable  to  differ¬ 
ent  planes  expofed  to  the  eye  at  the  fame  time.  For  if 
BH,  fig.  4.  be  the  front  of  a  building,  at  the  diftanee  pjg.  ^ 
of  AB  from  the  eye,  it  Avill  be  reduced  in  appearance  to 
the  diftanee  Ab;  and  the  front  of  the  building  Avill  be 
b  hy  rather  inclined  toAvards  the  fpedlator,  unlefs  the  di- 
ftance  be  inconfiderable. 

After  making  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon 
this  fubje£l,  our  author  concludes,  that  Avhen  a  man 
ftands  upon  a  level  plane,  it  does  not  feem  to  rife  fenfibly 
but  at  fome  diftanee  from  him.  The  apparent  plane, 
therefore,  has  a  curvature  in  it,  at  that  diftanee,  the 
form  of  Avhich  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine  j  fo  that  a 
man  ftandingupon  a  leA'^el  plane,  of  infinite  extent,  Avill 
imagine  that  he  ftands  in  the  centre  of  a  bafon.  This  is 
alfo,  in  fome  meafure,-  the  cafe  Avith  a  perfon  ftaiiding 
upon  the  level  of  the  fea. 

He  concludes  Avith  obferving,  that  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  draAving  lines  according  to  thefe  rules,  fo  as  to 
have  any  given  effect  upon  tlie  eye,  except  Avhen  fome 
parts  of  the  profpe£l  are  very  near  the  fpeftator,  and 
others  very  diftant  from  him,  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  re¬ 
gard  muft  be  had  to  the  conical  or  conoidal  figure  of  a 
furface.  A  right  line  pafling  at  a  fmall  diftanee  from 
the  obferver,  and  beloAv  the  level  of  his  eye,  in  that  cafe 
almoft  always  appears  fenfibly  curved  at  a  certain  dir 
fiance  from  the  eye  \  and  almoft  all  figures  in  this  cafe 
are  fubjedl  to  fome  complicated  optical  alteration  to 
Avhich  the  rules  of  perfpe6live  have  not  as  yet  been  ex¬ 
tended.  If  a  circle  be  dravvn  near  our  feet,  and  Avithia 
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Apparent  that  part  of  the  ground  which  appears  level  to  us,  it 
place,  &c.  always  appear  to  be  a  circle,  and  at  a  very  conli- 
of  obje^s.  diftance  it  will  appear  an  ellipfe  j  but  between 

'  -thefe  tw'o  fi tuations,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  will  be  like  one  of  tliofe  ovals  of 
jDefcartes,  which  is  more  curved  on  one  of  its  tides  than 
the  other. 

On  thefe  principles  a  parterre,  which  appears  dif- 
torted  when  it  is  feen  in  a  low  fituation,  appears  per- 
feftly  regular  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  balcony  or 
any  other  eminence.  Still,  however,  the  apparent  ir¬ 
regularity  takes  place  at  a  greater  diftance,  while  the 
part  that  is  near  the  fpe£lator  is  exempt  from  it.  If 
5‘  AB,  fig.  5.  be  the  ground-plan,  and  A «  be  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  under  the  eye,  the  higher  it  is  fituated,  at 
O,  to  the  greater  diftance  w’ill  T,  the  place  at  which 
the  plane  begins  to  have  an  apparent  afeent  along  T 
be  removed. 

Vifible  mo-  All  the  varieties  that  can  occur  with  refpe^l  to  the 
tion  of  ob-  vifible  motion  of  obje£ls,  are  thus  fuccin<ftly  fummed 
jefts.  j)j.  Porterfield  under  eleven  heads. 

1.  An  objedl  moving  very  fwiftly  is  not  feen,  unlefs 
it  be  very  luminous.  Thus  a  cannon  ball  is  not  feen  if 
it  is  viewed  tranfverfely  :  but  if  it  be  viewed  according 
to  the  line  it  deferibes,  it  may  be  feen,  becaufe  its  pic¬ 
ture  continues  long  on  the  fame  place  of  the  retina  5 
which,  therefore,  receives  a  more  fenfible  impreflion 
from  the  object. 

2.  A  live  coal  fwung  brilkly  round  in  a  circle  ap¬ 
pears  a  continued  circle  of  fire,  becaufe  the  impreftions 
made  on  the  retina  by  light,  being  of  a  vibrating,  and 
confequently  of  a  lafting  nature,  do  not  prefently  perifli, 
but  continue  till  the  coal  performs  its  whole  circuit, 
and  returns  again  to  its  former  place. 

3.  If  two  objects,  unequally  diftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  equal  velocity,  the  more  remote  one  will 
appear  the  flower  j  or,  if  their  celerities  be  proportion¬ 
al  to  their  diftances,  they  will  appear  equally  fwift. 

4.  If  two  objects,  unequally  diftant  from  the  eye, 
move  with  unequal  velocities  in  the  fame  dire61ion,  their 
apparent  velocities  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the 
direft  ratio  of  their  true  velocities,  and  the  reciprocal 
one  of  their  diftances  from  the  eye. 

5.  A  vifible  obje<El  moving  with  any  velocity  appears 
to  be  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  deferibed  in  the  interval  of 
one  fecond  be  imperceptible  at  the  diftance  of  the  eye. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  near  object  moving  very  flowly,  as 
the  index  of  a  clock,  or  a  remote  one  very  fwiftly,  as  a 
planet,  feems  to  be  at  reft. 

6.  An  obje<ft  moving  with  any  degree  of  velocity 
will  appear  at  reft,  if  the  fpace  it  runs  over  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  of  time  be  to  its  diftance  from  the  eye  as  i  to 
J400. 

7.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  a  lateral  obje61,  not  too  far  off,  whether  on  the 
right  or  left,  will  feem  to  move  the  contrary  way. 

8.  The  eye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  being  fenfible  of  its  motion,  diftant  objects 
will  feem  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity.  Thus,  to  a  perfoii  running  eaftwards,  the  moon 
on  his  right  hand  appears  to  move  the  fame  way,  and 
with  equal  fwiftnefs ;  for,  on  account  of  its  diftance,  its 
image  continues  fixed  upon  the  fame  plade  of  the  retina, 
from  whence  we  imagine  that  the  obje61  moves  along 
with  the  eye. 
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9.  If  the  eye  and  the  objefl;  move  both  the  fame  way.  Apparent 
only  the  eye  much  fvvifter  than  the  obie<ft,  the  laft  will 

appear  to  go  backwards, 

10.  If  two  or  more  obje61s  move  with  the  fame  velo¬ 
city,  and  a  third  remain  at  reft,  the  moveable  ones  will 
appear  fixed,  and  the  quiefceiit  one  in  motion  the  con¬ 
trary  way.  Thus  when  clouds  move  very  fwiftly,  their 
parts  feem  to  preferve  their  fituation,  and  the  moon  to 
move  the  contrary  way, 

11.  If  the*  eye  be  moved  with  great  velocity,  lateral 
obje£ls  at  reft  appear  to  move  the  contrary  way. 

Thus  to  a  perfon  fitting  in  a  coach,  and  riding  brilkly 
through  a  wood,  the  trees  feem  to  retire  the  contrary 
way  5  and  to  people  in  a  fliip,  &c.  the  Ihores  feem  to 
recede. 

At  the  conclufion  of  thefe  obfervations.  Dr  Porter-  Dr  Porter¬ 
field  endeavours  to  explain  another  phenomenon  of  mo-  field’s  ac¬ 
tion,  which,  though  common  and  well  known,  had  not 
been  explained  in  a  fatisfa61ory  manner.  It  is  this  :  If  pearing  to 
a  perfon  turns  fwiftly  round,  without  changing  his  move  to  a 
place,  all  objects  about  will  feem  to  move  round  in  a  giddy  per- 
circle  the  contrary  way  j  and  this  deception  continues  tvi 
not  only  while  the  perfon  himfelf  moves  round,  but,  are^both  a7 
which  is  more  furprifing,  it  alfo  continues  for  fome  time  reft, 
after  he  ceafes  to  move,  when  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
objeeft,  is  at  abfolute  reft. 

The  reafon  why  objects  appear  to  move  round  the 
contrary  way,  when  the  eye  turns  round,  is  not  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain ;  for  though,  properly  fpeaking,  motion 
is  not  feen,  as  not  being  in  itfelf  the  immediate  objeift: 
of  fight  j  yet  by  the  fight  we  eafily  know  when  the 
image  changes  its  place  on  the  retina,  and  thence  con¬ 
clude  that  either  the  obje(ft,  the  eye,  or  both,  are  moved. 

But  by  the  fight  alone  we  can  never  determine  ho^v  far 
this  motion  belongs  to  the  objefl,  how  far  to  the  eye, 
or  how  far  to  both.  If  we  imagine  the  eye  at  reft,  we 
aferibe  the  whole  motion  to  the  obje61,  though  it  be  tru¬ 
ly  at  reft.  If  we  imagine  the  object  at  reft,  we  aferibe 
the  whole  motion  to  the  eye,  though  it  belongs  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  object  >  and  when  the  eye  is  in  motion,  though 
we  are  fenfible  of  its  motion,  yet,  if  we  do  not  imagine 
that  it  moves  fo  fwiftly  as  it  really  docs,  we  aferibe  on¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  motion  to  the  eye,  and  the  reft  of  it 
we  aferibe  to  the  obje61,  though  it  be  actually  at  reft. 

This  laft,  he  fays,  is  what  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
when  the  eye  turns  round  5  for  though  we  are  fenfible 
of  the  motion  of  the  eye,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
it  moves  fo  faft  as  it  really  does ;  and  therefore  the  bo¬ 
dies  about  appear  to  move  the  contrary  way,  as  is  agree¬ 
able  to  experience. 

But  the  great  difficulty  ftill  remains,  viz.  Why,  after 
the  eye  ceafes  ta  move,  objefls  ftiould,  for  fome  time, 
ftill  appear  to  continue  in  motion,  though  their  pi61ures 
on  the  retina  be  really  at  reft,  and  do  not  at  all  change 
their  place.  This,  he  imagined,  proceeds  from  a  mif- 
take  we  are  in  with  refpefl  to  the  eye,  which,  though 
it  be  abfolutely  at  reft,  we  neverthelefs  conceive  as  mo¬ 
ving  the  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  it  moved  be¬ 
fore  j  from  which  miftake,  with  refpe^  to  the  motion 
of  the  eye,  the  obje61s  at  reft  will  appear  to  move  the 
fame  way  which  the  eye  is  imagined  to  move  *,  and, 
confequently,  will  feem  to  continue  their  motion  for  194 
fome  time  after  the  eye  is  at  reft.  Br  Wellj 

This  is  ingenious,  but  perhaps  not  juft.  An 
count  of  this  matter,  which  feems  to  us  more  fatisfac-go^enon,^* 

tory, 
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Apparent  toiy,  has  been  lately  given  to  the  public  by  Dr  Wells, 
place,  &c.  u  Some  of  the  older  'writers  upon  optics  (fays  tliis  inge- 
.  ^  nious  philofopher)  imagined  the  vifive  fpirits  to  be  con¬ 

tained  in  the  bead,  as  'water  is  in  a  veiTel  j  '^vhieh,  there¬ 
fore,  when  once  put  in  motion  by  the  rotation  of  our  bo¬ 
dies,  mail  continue  in  it  for  fume  time  after  tins  has 
ceafed  j  and  to  this  real  circular  movement  of  the  vifive 
fpirits,  while  the  body  is  at  reft,  they  attributed  the  ap¬ 
parent  motions  of  objefts  in  giddinefs.  Dechales  faw 
the  weaknefs  of  this  hypothefis  5  and  conjectured,  that 
the  phenomenon  might  be  owing  to  a  real  moX^ement  of 
the  eyes  ;  but  produced  no  faCl  in  proof  of  his  opinion. 
Dr  Porterfield,  on  the  contrary,  fuppofed  the  diftieulty 
of  explaining  it  to  eonfift  in  lliowing,  why  objeCls  at 
reft  appear  in  motion  to  an  eye  which  is  alfo  at  reft. 
The  folution  he  ollcred  of  this  reprefentation  of  the 
phenomenon,  is  not  only  extremely  ingenious,  but  is,  I 
btlieve,  the  only  probable  one  which  can  be  given.  It 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  faCl  which  truly  exifts  ^ 
for  I  lliall  immediately  (how,  that  the  eye  is  not  at  reft, 
as  he  imagined.  The  lalt  author  1  know  of  who  has 
touched  upon  this  fubjecl  is  Dr  Darwin.  His  ^volds 
are,  ‘  When  any  one  turns  round  rapidl}  on  one  foot 
till  he  becomes  dizzy,  and  falls  upon  tlie  ground,  the 
fpeClra  of  the  ambient  objeCls  continue  to  prefent  them- 
felvcs  in  rotation,  nr  appear  to  libralc,  and  he  feeins  to 
behold  them  for  fome  time  in  motion.’  I  do  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  underftand  his  opinion  fully  ;  but  this 
much  fee  ms  clear,  that  If  fuch  an  apparent  motion  of 
the  furrounding  objeCls  depends  in  any  way  upon  their 
fpeClra,  or  the  illufive  reprefentations  of  thofe  objeCls, 
occafioned  by  their  former  impreft’ions  upon  the  retinas, 
no  fimilar  motion  W'ould  be  obferved,  were  we  to  turn 
ourfclves  round  wftth  our  eyes  (hut,  and  not  to  open  them 
till  w'c  became  giddy  5  for  in  this  eafe,  as  the  furround¬ 
ing  objeCls  couid  not  fend  their  piClurcs  to  the  retinas, 
there  would  eonfequently  be'  no  fpeClra  to  prefent  theni- 
felves  afterward  in  rotation.  But  whoever  will  make 
the  experiment,  will  find,  that  objeCls  about  him  appear 
to  be  equally  in  motion,  when  he  has  become  giddy  by 
turning  himfelf  round,  whether  this  has  been  done  with 
bis  eyes  open  or  ftmt.  I  ftiall  now  venture  to  propofe 
my  owm  opinion  upon  tins  fubjeCI:. 

Upon  what  “  H  the  eye  be  at  reft,  w'c  judge  an  objeCl  to  be  in 
data  we  motion  when  its  piCliirc  falls  in  fuceecding  times  upon 
parts  of  the  retina  j  and  if  the  eye  be  in  mo- 
to  he  in  tion,  we  judge  an  objeCt  to  be  at  reft,  as  long  as  the 

motion  or  change  in  the  place  of  its  picture  upon  the  retina  holds 

at  reft.  a  certain  correfp  on  deuce  with  the  change  of  the  eye’s 
pofition.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  eye  to  be  in  motion, 
while,  from  fome  dlforder  in  tlie  fyftem  of  fenfation,  -we 
are  either  without  thofe  feelings  which  indicate  the  va¬ 
rious  pofitions  of  the  eye,  or  are  not  able  to  attend  to 

them.  It  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  an 

objed  at  reft  muft  appear  to  be  in  motion,  fince  it  fends 
•  in  fuceeeding  times  its  pidure  to  different  parts  of  the 
retina.  And  this  feems  to  be  what  happens  in  giddi- 
nefs.  I  was  firft  led  to  tliink  fo  from  obferving,  that, 
during  a  flight  fit  of  giddinefs  I  was  accidentally  feized 
with,  a  coloured  foot,  occafioned  by  looking  fteadily  at 
a  luminous  body,  and  upon  which  I  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  making  an  experiment,  was  moved  in  a 
manner  altogetlier  independent  of  tlie  pofitions  I  conceiv¬ 
ed  my  eyes  to  poffefs.  To  determine  this  point,  I  again 
J^roduced  the  fpot,  by  looking  fome  time  at  the  flame  of 
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a  candle :  then  turning  myfclf  round  till  I  became  gid-  Apparent 
dy,  I  fuddenly  difeontinued  this  motion,  and  directed 
my  eyes  to  the  middle  of  a  fhcet  of  pajier,  fixed  upon  1  ^  ^ 

the  wall  of  my  chamber.  The  fpot  now  appeared  upon 
the  paper,  but  only  for  a  moment  ^  for  it  immediately 
after  feemed  to  move  to  one  fide,  and  the  paper  to  the 
other,  notwithftanding  I  conceived  the  pofition  of  my 
eyes  to  be  in  the  mean  'while  unchanged  To  go  on  Curious  ex- 
wfilh  the  experiment,  when  the  paper  and  fpot  had  pro- 
eceded  to  a  certain  diftance  from  each  other,  they  fudr 
denly  came  togetl-icr  again  ,  and  this  feparation  and  cem- 
junffion  were  alternately  repeated  a  number  of  times-, 
the  limits  of  the  feparation  gradually  becoming  Icfs,  till 
at  length  the  paper  and  fpot  both  appeared  to  be  at  reft, 
and  the  latter  to  be  projeRcd  upon  the  middle  of  the 
former.  1  found  alfo,  upon  repeating  and  varying  the 
experiment  a  little,  that  wlien  I  had  turned  my felf  from 
left  to  right,  the  paper  moved  from  right  to  left,  and 
the  fpot  eonfequently  the  contrary  way ;  but  that  when 
I  had  turned  from  right  to  left,  the  pajier  would  then 
move  from  left  to  right.  "Jdiefe  were  the  ajipearances 
obferved  while  I  ftood  ere61.  When  I  inclined,  how¬ 
ever,  my  head  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  fide  of 
my  face  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  fpot  and  paper  would 
then  move  from  each  other,  one  upward  and  the  other 
downward.  But  all  thefc  phenomena  demonftrale,  that 
there  'was  areal  motion  in  my  eyes  at  the  time  1  imagi¬ 
ned  them  to  be  at  reft  •,  for  the  apparent  fituation  of 
the  fpot,  with  refpe^l  to  the  paper,  could  not  poflTibly 
have  been  altered,  without  a  real  change  of  the  pofition 
of  thofe  organs.  To  have  the  fame  thing  proved  in 
another  way,  I  defired  a  perfon  to  turn  quickly  round, 
till  he  became  very  giddy  j  then  to  ft  op  himfelf,  and 
look  ftedfaftly  at  me.  He  did  fo,  and  1  could  plainly 
fee,  that  although  he  thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  tliey 
ivere  in  reality  moving  in  their  foekets,  firft  to'tvard  one 
fide  and  tlien  toward  the  other.” 

M.  Le  Cat  well  explains  a  remarkable  deception,  by  A  rcir.ark- 
which  a  perfon  ftiall  imagine  an  objc<ft  to  be  on  the  op-  tlecep. 

polite  fide  of  a  board,  wlien  it  is  not  fo,  and  alfo  j, 

ed  and  magnified.  It  is  illuftrated  by  fig.  6.  in  which 
D  reprefents  the  eye,  and  CB  a  large  black  board,  Plate 
pierced  with  a  fmall  hole.  E.  is  a  large  wliite  board,  ccclxxxiv. 
placed  beyond  it,  and  ftrongly  illuminated  j  and  ^^a  pin, 
or  other  fmall  obje<ft,  held  betwixt  the  c\e  and  the  firft 
board.  In  ihefe  cireumftances,  the  pin  lliall  be  imagi¬ 
ned  to  be  at  F,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  board,  where  it 
will  appear  inverted  and  magnified  j  becaufe  what 
is  in  faff  perceived,  is  the  ftiadow  of  the  pin  upon  the 
retina  5  and  tlie  light  that  is  ftopped  by  tlie  upper  part 
of  the  pin  coming  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  enlighten¬ 
ed  board,  and  that  which  is  ftopped  by  the  lower  part 
coming  from  the  upper  part  of  (he  board,  the  lhadow 
muft  necelTarily  be  inverted  with  refpcift  to  the  objedl. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  Mr  Grey’s  experiment,  in 
'^vhieh  he  faw  an  inverted  image  of  the  pin,  and  whicli 
we  have  already  noticed. 

There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  relating  to  vlfion, 
which  fome  perfons  have  aferibed  to  the  infle(ftion  of 
light,  but  which  Mr  Melville  explains  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  and  very  fimple  manner.  j^g 

When  any  opaque  body  is  held  at  tlie  diftance  of  a  curious 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  eye,  fo  that  a  part  of  fome  phemnne- 

more  diftant  luminous  obleift,  fueh  as  the  window,  or  the 

-  rr  -.^edbyiMr 

edge, 


flame  of  a  candle,  may  be  feen  by  rays  palTing  near  its  ’^1'..'^' 
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Apparent  edge,  if  another  o^paque  body,  nearer  to  the  eye,  be 
brought  acrofs  from  the  oppofitc  fide,  the  edge  of  the 
^  ^  ...  firft  body  will  feeni  to  fwell  outwards,  and  meet  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  doing  fo  will  intercept  a  portion  of  the  lu¬ 
minous  objeiSl  that  was  feeii  before. 

1  his  appearance  he  explains  in  the  following  manner  ; 

Fig.  7.  Let  A  B  reprefent  the  luminous  objeft  to  \vhich  the  fight 
is  directed,  CD  the  more  diilant  opaque  body,  GH  the 
nearer,  and  EF  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  Join  ED, 
FD,  EG,  FG,  and  produce  them  till  they  meet  AB  in 
K,  N,  M,  and  L.  It  is  plain  that  the  parts  AN,  MB, 
of  the  luminous  obje(51:  cannot  be  feen.  But  taking  any 
point  a  between  N  and  K,  and  drawing  a  D  r/,  hnce  the 
portion  d  F  of  the  pupil  is  filled  with  light  flowing  from 
that  point,  it  mufl  be  vifiblc.  Any  point  between  a 
and  K,  muft  fill/F,  a  greater  portion  of  the  pupil,  and 
therefore  nuiit  appear  brighter.  Again,  Any  point  c 
between  ^.and  K,  rauft  appear  brighter  than  becaufe 
it  fills  a  greater  portion  ^  F  with  light.  The  point  K 
itfelf,  and  every  other  point  in  the  ipace  KL,  niiift  ap- 
1  pear  very  luminous,  fince  they  fend  entire  pencils  of 

!  ravs  EKI,  ELF,  to  the  eye  5  and  the  vifible  bright- 

nefs  of  every  point  from  L  towards  M,  mull;  decreafe 
gradually,  as  from  K  to  N,  that  is,  the  fpaces  KN,  LM, 
will  appear  as  dim  Ihadowy  borders,  or  fringes,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  edges  of  the  opaque  bodies. 

When  the  edge  G  Is  brought  to  toueh  the  right  line 
KF,  the  penumbras  unite  ^  and  as  foon  as  it  reaches 
NDF,  the  above  phenomenon  begins  ;  for  it  cannot  pafs 
that  right  line  without  meeting  feme  line  «  D  r/,  drawn 
from  a  point  between  N  and  K,  and,  by  intercepting  all 
the  rays  that  fall  upon  the  pupil,  render  it  invifible.  In 
advancing  gradually  to  the  line  KDE,  it  will  meet 
other  lines  ^  DJI  c  D  &c.  and  therefore  render  the 
points  c,  &c.  from  N  to  K,  fucceflively  invifible  ;  and 
I  ^  therefore  the  edge  of  the  fixed  opaque  body  CD  mull: 

leem  to  fwell  outwards,  and  cover  the  whole  fpace  NK  ; 
while  GH,  by  its  motion,  covers  MK.  When  GH  is 
placed  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  eye,  CD  continu- 
'  ing  fixed,  the  fpace  OP  to  be  palTed  over  in  order  to  In- 

tercept  NK  is  lefs  ;  and  therefore,  with  an  equal  motion 
of  GH,  the  apparent  fwelling  of  CD  muft  be  quicker  5 
which  is  found  true  by  experience. 

If  ML  reprefent  a  luminous  obje(n',  and  REFQ^any 
I  plane  expofed  to  its  light,  the  fpace  FQ^  will  be  entire¬ 

ly  fliaded  from  the  rays,  and  the  fpace  FE  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  penumbra,  gradually  darker,  from  E  to  F. 
Let  now  Gli  continue  fixed,  and  CD  move  parallel  to 
;  the  plane  EF ;  and  as  fiion  as  it  pafles  the  line  LF,  it 

is  evident  that  the  fliadow  Q^F  will  feem  to  fw'ell  out¬ 
wards  j  and  when  CD  reaches  ME,  fo  as  to  cover  wdth 
its  fliadow  the  fpace  RE,  Q^F,  by  its  extenfion,  will  co¬ 
ver  FE,  This  is  found  to  hold  true  likewife  by  expeii- 
nient. 

Sect.  X.  On  Abler  at  ion  of  Figure  or  Sphericity* 

I  ipp 

I  Theory  of  ^  "Tbe  great  pra(5lical  ufe  of  the  fcience  of  optics  is  to 
iberration.  aid  human  fight ;  but  it  has  been  repeatedly  obferved 
during  the  progrefs  of  tliis  article,  tliat  in  conftru6ling 
dioptrical  inflruments  for  this  piirpofe,  great  difficulties 

Plate  the  aberration  of  light.  It  has  been  fliown 

I  to  determine  the  concourfe  of  any  refrafled  ray 

I  Vs,  6,  ''^ith  tlic  ray  RVCF’,  which  palTcs  through  the 
,  centre  C,  and  therefore  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
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fpherieal  fnrface  at  the  vertex  V,  and  fuffers  no  refrac- 
tion.  This  is  the  conjugate  focus  to  R  for  the  tw'o  rays 
RP,  RV,  and  for  another  ray  flowing  from  R  and  '*  “v  ^ 
falling  on  the  furface  at  an  equgl  dillance  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  to  P.  In  fliort,  it  is  the  conjugate  focus 
for  all  the  rays  flowing  from  R,  and  falling  on  the  fphe- 
rical  furface  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  deferibed 
by  the  revolution  of  the  point  P  round  the  axis  RVCF  j 
that  is,  of  all  the  rays  whieh  occupy  the  conical  fur¬ 
face  deferibed  by  the  revolution  of  RP,  and  the  re- 
fra61ed  rays  occupy  the  conical  furface  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  PFk 

But  no  other  rays  flowing  from  R  are  colle(Rcd  at  F’  j 
for  it  appeared  in  the  demonflration  of  that  propofition, 
that  rays  incident  at  a  greater  didance  from  the  axis  RC 
Avere  collefted  at  a  point  between  C  and  F’  3  and  tlien 
the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the  whole  arch  PC,  or 
the  fpherieal  furface  generated  by  its  revolution  roun(^ 

RC,  although  they  all  crofs  the  axis  RC,  are  diffufed 
over  a  certain  portion  of  it,  by  what  has  been  called 
the  aberration  of  figure.  It  is  called  alfo  (but  impro¬ 
perly)  the.  aberration  from  the  geometrical  focus,  by 
which  is  meant  the  focus  of  an  infinitely  flender  pencil 
of  rays,  of  wdiich  the  middle  ray  (or  axis  of  the  pencil) 
occupies  the  lens  RC,  and  fufters  no  refradlion.  But 
there  is  no  fucli  focus.  But  if  we  make  ;«RV — «RC  : 
/7/RVrrVC  :  VF,  the  point  F  is  called  the  geometrical 
focus,  and  is  the  remotefi:  limit  from  C  of  all  the  foci 
(equally  geometrical)  of  rays  flowing  from  R,  Tlio 
other  limit  is  eafily  determined  by  confiru6ting  the  pro¬ 
blem  for  the  extreme  point  of  the  given  arch. 

It  13  evident  from  the  conftrudlion,  that  while  the 
point  of  incidence  P  is  near  to  V,  the  line  CK  Increafes 
but  very  little,  and  therefore  CF  diminiflies  little,  and 
the  refradled  rays  arc  but  little  diftufed  from  F  3  and 
therefore  they  are  much  denfer  in  its  vicinity  than  any 
other  point  of  the  axis.  It  will  foon  be  evident  that 
they  are  incomparably  denfer.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  point  F  has  been  called  the  conjugate  focus  to 
R,  and  the  geometrical  focus,  and  the  diffufion  has  been 
called  aberration,  A  geometrical  point  R  is  thus  repre- 
fented  by  a  very  fmall  circle  at  F,  and  F  has  drawn  the 
chief  attention.  And  as,  in  the  performance  of  optical 
inflruments,  it  is  neceflary  that  this  extended  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  mathematical  point  R  be  very  fmall,  tliat  it 
may  not  fenfibly  interfere  with  the  reprefentations  of 
the  points  adjacent  to  R,  and  thus  caufe  indiftindl  vifion, 
a  limit  is  thus  fet  to  the  extent  of  the  refra(51ing  furface 
which  mufl  be  employed  to  produce  this  reprefentation. 

But  this  evidently  diminiflies  the  quantity  of  light,  and 
renders  the  vifion  ohfeure  though  difliiift.  Artifls  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  execute  refradling  furfaces  of 
forms  not  fpherica],  which  colleiR.  accurately  to  one 
point  the  llglit  iflulng  from  another,  and  the  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  furniflied  them  with  forms  having  this  pro¬ 
perty  :  but  their  attempts  have  been  fruitlefs.  Spheri¬ 
cal  furfaces  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  executed 
with  accuracy.  All  are  done  by  grinding  the  refrafting 
fubftance  in  a  mould  of  proper  materials.  When  this 
is  fpherieal,  the  two  work  themfelves,  with  moderate  at¬ 
tention,  into  an  exa<^  fphere  ;  becaufe  if  any  part  is 
more  prominent  than  anotlier,  it  is  ground  away,  and 
the  whole  gets  of  necefTity  one  curvature.  And  it  is 
aft  on  idling  to  what  degree  of  accuracy  this  is  done.  An 
error  of  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch  Avould  totally  de- 
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ftroy  the  figure  of  a  mirror  of  an  inch  focal  difiance, 
fo  as  to  make  it  Xtfelefs  for  the  coarfeft  infirument. 
Therefore  all  attempts  to  make  other  figures  are  given 
up.  Indeed  other  reafons  make  them  worfe  than  fphe- 
rical,  even  when  accurately  executed.  They  would  not 
colleft  to  accurate  focufes  the  rays  of  oblique  pencils. 

It  is  evident  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  the  theory 
of  aberrations  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fuccefsful 
conftru£lion  of  optical  infiruments  ;  and  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  reader  to  have  a  ftiort  account  of  it  in 
this  place.  Enough  fliall  be  faid  here  to  fiiow  the 
general  nature  and  effects  of  it  in  optical  infiruments, 
and  in  fome  of  the  more  curious  phenomena  of  nature. 
Under  the  article  Telescope  the  fubje^l  will  be  refum¬ 
ed,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  reader  who  pof- 
fefles  a  very  moderate  fiiare  of  mathematical  knowledge, 
not  only  to  underftand  how  aberrations  are  Increafed  and 
diminifiied,  but  alfo  how,  by  a  proper  employment  of 
contrary  aberrations,  their  hurtful  effedls  may  be  almqfl 
entirely  removed  in  all  important  cafes^  And  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  fubje^l  fliall  be  treated  in  the  prefent 
general  Iketch,  will  have  the  advantage  of  pointing  out 
at  the  fame  time  the  maxims  of  conftru<51ion  of  the 
greatefi  part  of  optical  Infiruments,  which  generally 
produce  their  effefls  by  means  of  pencils  of  rays  which 
are  either  out  of  the  axis  altogether,  or  are  oblique  to 
it  •y  cafes  which  are  feldom  confidered  in  elementary 
treatifes  of  optics. 

Let  PV  ^  be  a  fpherlcal  furface  of  a  refracting  fub- 
ftance  (glafs  for  inftance),  of  which  C  is  the  centre,  and 
let  an  indefinitely  flender  pencil  of  rays  AF  a p  be  inci¬ 
dent  on  it,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  ray  CV  pafling 
through  the  centre.  It  is  required  to  determine  the 
focus y  of  this  pencil. 

Let  AP  be  refraCted  into  PF.  Draw  Cl,  CR  the 
fines  of  incidence  and  refraCtlon,  and  CP  the  radius. 
Draw  RB  perpendicular  to  CP,  and  By'  parallel  to 
AP  or  CV.  I  fay,  firft,  f  is  the  focus  of  the  inde¬ 
finitely  flender  pencil,  or,  more  accurately  fpeaking,  f 
is  the  remotefi  limit  from  P  of  the  concourfe  of  rays 
with  PF’  refracted  by  points  lying  without  the  arch 
VP,  or  the  neareft  limit  for  rays  incident  bet\veen  V 
and  P.  ♦ 

Draw  the  radius  C  p  c\  the  line  p  f;  and  draw  pg 
parallel  to  F fy  and  Fo  perpendicular  to  Pyi  It  is 
evident,  that  if  f  be  the  focus,  c’  pf  is  the  angle  of 
refraction  correfpondlng  to  the  angle  of  incidence  « jo  C, 
as  C’P f  is  the  angle  correfpondlng  to  APC.  Alfo 
PC^  is  the  increment  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
the  angle  c*  pg  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angle  C’P  f 
and  C’C  r,  and  the  angle  g  pf  is  equal  to  the  angle 
pfF.  Therefore  c’/?y=rC’PjC|-P,  C^,-fPy)7.  There¬ 
fore  PCp-pP fp  is  the  correfpondlng  increment  of  the 
angle  of  refraCtio^.  Alfo,  becaufe  RP  ozzCP p  (being 
right  angles)  the  angle  p  P  or^RPC,  and  F  0:  F 
PR  :  PC. 

Therefore  by  a  preceding  Lemma  in  this  article, 
w^e  have  PCjo-j-P  f  p  :  PC/>=::tan.  ref.  :  tan.  incid.rir 
T,  R  :  T,  1 3  and  Ffp  :  FCp^T,  R— T,  I  :  T,  I, 

=dlff. :  T,  1 5  but  P/p  : 

rrPR  :  P y^^rDR :  DB  (becaufe  DP  is  parallel  to  By* 
by  conflruCtlon)=rtan.CPR — tan.  CPI :  tan.  CPI.  Now 
CPI  is  the  angle  of  incidence  3  and  therefore  CPR  is 
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the  angle  properly  correfpondlng  to  it  as  an  angle  of  re-  Of 
fraction,  and  the  point ^is  properly  determined.  Abermi( 

Hence  the  following  rule.  As  the  difference  of  the  ^ 
tangents  of  hicidence  and  refraBion  is  to  the  tangent  of 
incidenccyfo  is  the  radius  of  the  furface  multiplied  by  the 
cofne  of  refraBion  to  the  difance  of  the  focus  of  on  inf* 
nitely  fender  pencil  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

N*  B,  We  here  confider  the  cofine  of  refraClion  as  a 
number.  This  was  firfi  done  by  the  celebrated  Euler, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatefi  improvements  in  mathematics 
which  this  century  can  boaft  of.  The  fines,  tangents, 
fecants,  &c.  are  confidered  as  fraClional  numbers,  of 
which  the  radius  is  unity.  Thus,  CP  X  fin.  30°,  is  the 
CP 


fame  thing  w’ith  -  or 


And  in  like  manner, 


CB,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  Xfiu*  19®  28'  16" 

I  CB 

32"',  is  the  fame  thing  with  -  of  CB.  Alfo  — jr-r— o 

3  col.  00 

is  the  fame  thing  with  twice  CB,  8cc. 

In  this  manner,  BEnBCxfin.  BCE,  and  alfo  BE 
=CE  X  tan.  BCE,  and  CB=CE  X  fee.  BCE,  &c.  &c. 
This  manner  of  confidering  the  lines  which  occur  in 
geometrical  conflruClions  is  of  immenfe  ufe  in  all  parts 
of  mixed  mathematics  3  and  nowhere  more  remarkably 
than  in  optics,  the  moft  beautiful  example  of  them.  Of 
this  an  Important  Inftance  fhall  now  be  given. 

Cor.  I.  The  diftance  y’G  of  this  lateral  focus  from 
the  axis  CV  (that  is,  from  the  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  parallel  to  the  incident  light)  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  feml-aperture  PH  of  the  fpherical  fur¬ 
face. 

For  /G=rBE.  Now  BE=:CBxfin.  BCE,  =zCB 
Xfin.  CPA  3  and  CBrrRCxcof.  RCB,  rrRC  X  fin. 
CPR,  and  RCrzCPxfin.  CPR  :  Therefore  BE:=PC 
xfin.*  CPR  xfin.  PC  A,  z::;PC  X  fin.*  refr.  Xfin.  incid. 

but  fin.*  refr.  rr  —  fin.*  incid.  Therefore,  finally,  BE, 


ftp  j  I 

or  fG=:FCx  ~Xfin.5  incid.:  But  PC,  fin.  incid.  is  | 

evidently  PH  the  femi-aperture  3  therefore  the  propofi-  • 

tlon  is  manifeft.  j 

Cor.  2.  Now  let  this  flender  pencil  of  rays  be  inci-  f 

dent  at  the  vertex  V.  The  focus  "will  now  be  a  point  : 

F  in  the  axis,  determined  by  making  CV  :  CFzrw — -  j 

n  :  m.  Let  the,  incident  pencil  gradually  recede  from 
the  axis  CF,  ftill,  however,  keeping  parallel  to  it.*  The  ^ 

focus y*  will  always  be  found  in  a  curve  line  DC’F,  fo  | 

confiituted  that  the  ordinate  G  will  be  as  the  cube  of 
the  line  PH,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  intercepted  be¬ 
tween  the  axis  and  that  point  of  the  furface  which  is  cut 
by  a  tangent  to  the  curve  in  f  . 

All  the  refracted  rays  will  be  tangents  to  this  curve,  | 

and  the  adjacent  rays  will  crofs  each  other  in  thefe  la-  j 

teral  foci  f ;  and  will  therefore  be  incomparably  more  1 

denfe  along  the  curve  than  anywhere  within  its  area. 

This  is  finely  illuftrated  by  receiving  on  wdiile  paper  ' 

the  light  of  the  fun  refracted  through  a  globe  or  cylili^ 
der  of  glafs  filled  with  water.  If  the  paper  is  held  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  clofe  to  it,  the  il¬ 
luminated  part  will  be  bounded  by  two  very  bright  pa-  f 

rallel  lines,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  curve  3  and  thefe  lines 
will  gradually  approach  each  other  as  the  paper  is  with- 
draw  n  from  the  velfel,  till  they  coalcfce  into  one  very 

bright 
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Oi  bright  line  at  F,  or  near  h.  If  tlie  paper  be  held  with 
Aberration,  its  end  touching  the  velTel,  and  its  plane  nearly  perpen- 
'  '  dieular  to  the  axis,  the  whole  progrefs  of  the  curve  will 

be  diftindly  feen. 

As  fuch  globes  were  ufed  for  burning  glares,  the 
point  of  greateft  condenfation  (which  is  very  near  but 
not  cxa6lly  in  F)  was  called  the  foci/s.  W  hen  thefe 
curves  were  obferved  by  Mr  Tchirnhaufs,  he  called  them 
caujlics ;  and  thofe  formed  by  refradion  he  called  dia- 
caujllcs,  to  didinguifli  them  from  the  catacaujUcs  form¬ 
ed  by  refiedtion. 

It  is  fomewliat  furprifing,  that  thefe  curves  have  been 
fo  little  ftudied  lince  the  time  of  Tehirnhaufs.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  aberrations  has  indeed  been  conlidered  in  a  man¬ 
ner  independent  on  their  properties.  But  whoever  con- 
fiders  the  progrefs  of  rays  in  the  eye-piece  of  optical  in- 
Itruments,  will  fee  that  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  diacauftic  curves  determines  diredtly,  and  almoft  ac- 
^  curately,  the  foci  and  images  that  are  formed  there. 

I  For,  let  the  objedl-glafs  of  a  telefcope  or  microfeope  be 

of  any  dimenfions,  the  pencils  incident  on  the  eye-glalfes 
are  alraoft  all  of  this  evanefeent  bulk.  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  fliown  in  their  proper  places :  and  we  pro¬ 
ceed  at  prefen t  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  aberrations 
in  general,  firit  confidering  the  aberrations  of  parallel 
incident  rays. 

Abiding  by  the  in  dance  reprefen  ted  by  the  figure, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cauftic  will  touch  the  furface  in  a 
point  (p,  fo  fituated  that  c(p  :  :  n.  The  refradt- 

ecl^  ray  <p  ci>  will  toucli  the  furlace,  and  will  crofs  the 
axis  in  O,  the  neareft  limit  of  dififufion  along  the  axis. 
If  the  furface  is  of  fmaller  extent,  as  PV,  the  cauftic 
,  begins  at^^  when  the  extreme  refradled  ray  P  f  touches 

j  the  cauftic,  and  crolTes  the  axis  in  F’,  and  the  oppofite 

branch  of  the  cauftic  in  K.  If  there  be  drawn  an  ordi- 
riate  KO^  to  the  cauftic,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
'  light  incident  on  the  furface  PVn  pafies  through  the 

circle  whofe  diameter  is  K  d,  and  that  the  circle  is  the 
tt\  fmalleft  fpace  which  receives  a// the  refradled  light. 
iHow  light  It  is  of  great  importance  to  confider  the  manner  in 
i  led  over^'  'vnich  the  light  is  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  this 
the  fmalleft  diffufion  :  for  this  is  the  reprefenta- 

circle  of  tion  of  one  point  of  the  infinitely  diftant  radiant  objedl. 
tlifFufion.  Each  point  of  a  planet,  for  inftance,  is  reprefented  by 
tills  little  circle  j  and  as  the  circles  reprefenting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  adjacent  points  muft  interfere  with  each  other,  an 
indiftindlnefs  muft  arife  fimilar  to  what  is  obferved  when 
we  view  an  objedl  through  a  pair  of  fpedlacles  which  do 
not  fit  the  eye.  The  indiftindlnefs  muft  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  points  whofe  circles  of  diffufion 
interfere  j  that  is,  to  the  area  of  thefe  circles,  provided 
that  the  light  is  uniformly  diffufed  over  them  :  but  if  it 
be  very  mre  at  the  circumference,  the  impreffion  made 
by  the  circles  belonging  to  the  adjacent  points  muft  be 
lefs  fenfible.  Accordingly,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fuppofing 
it  incomparably  rarer  at  the  circumference  than  towards 
the  centre,  affirms  that  the  indiftindlnefs  of  telefcopes, 
arlfing  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  objedl-glafs,  was 
feme  thoufand  times  lefs  than  that  arlfing  from  the  un¬ 
equal  refranglbillty  of  light  ^  and,  therefore,  that  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  Improve  them  by  dlminifhing  or  removing  this 
I  aberration  were  needlefs,  while  the  indiftindlnefs  from 

unequal  refrangibllity  remained.  It  is  furprifing,  that  .a 
phllofopher  fo  eminent  for  fagacity  and  for  mathematical 
knowledge  ftiould  have  made  fuch  a  miftake,  and  un- 
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fortunate  that  the  authority  of  his  great  name  hindered 
others  from  examining  the  mattef,"tr  .fting  to  his  after- 
tion  that  the  light  was  fo  rare  ai  the  border  ot  this  cir-  '  ' 
cle.  His  miftake  Is  furprifing,  becaufe  the  very  nature 
of  a  cauftic  fhould  have  ftiovved  him  that  the  light  was 
infinitely  denfe  at  the  borders  of  the  circle  of  final ieft 
diftufion.  L  he  firft  perfon  who  detedled  this  overfight 
of  the  Britilh  philofopher  was  the  Abbe  Bofcovich, 
who,  in  a  differtation  publlftied  at  Vienna  in  1767, 

(bowed,  by  a  very  beautiful  analyfis,  that  the  diftribu- 
tion  was  extremely  dirierent  from  what  Newton  had 
afferted,  and  that  the  fuperior  indiftindlnefs  arifing  from 
unequal  refrangibllity  was  incomparably  lefs  than  he  had 
faid.  We  (hall  attempt  to  make  this  delicate  and  in- 
terefting  matter  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  but  fmall 
mathematical  preparation. 

Let  the  curve  T)YX,Qlc%vdhe  the  cauftic  (magni-  Plate 
fied),  El  its  axis,  I  the  focus  of  central  rays,  B  the  fo-  ccclxxxvi. 
cus  of  extreme  rays,  and  IB  the  line  containing  the  foci 
of  all  the  intermediate  rays,  and  CO  c  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  fmalleft  diffufion. 

It  is  plain,  that  from  the  centre  O  there  can  be 
drawn  two  rays  OV,  O  touching  the  cauftic  in  V, 

Therefore  the  point  O  will  receive  the  ray  EO,  which 
paffes  through  the  vertex  of  the  refradling  furface,  and 
all  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  deferibed  on  the  refradling  furface  by  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  tjie  ray  OV,  or  Ozi.  The  denfity  of  the  light 
at  O  will  therefore  be  Indefinitely  great. 

From  the  point  C  there  can  be  drawn  two  rays  j  one 
of  them  CX  touching  the  cauftic  In  C,  and  the  other 
C,  touching  it  at  d  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  rays 
which  touch  the  cauftic  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cy, 
both  in  the  arch  CV  and  the  arch  Cl  will  cut  OC  iu 
points  indefinitely  near  to  each  other  *,  becaufe  their  dif- 
tance  from  each  other  in  the  line  OC  will  be  to  their 
uniform  diftance  on  the  refradling  furface  as  the  diftance 
between  their  points  of  contadl  with  the  cauftic  to  the 
diftance  of  thefe  points  from  the  refradling  furface. 

Here  therefore  at  C  the  denfity  of  the  light  will  alfo  be 
indefinitely  great. 

From  any  point  H,  lying  between  O  and  C,  may 
be  drawn  three  rays.  One  of  them  LHT,  P,  touching 
the  arch  CD  of  the  cauftic  in  T,  cutting  the  refradling 
furface  in  P,  and  the  axis  in  L  :  another  tHp^  touch¬ 
ing  the  arch  Cl  of  the  cauftic  in  /.  The  third  is  Httt, 
touching  the  arch  c  d  oi  the  oppofite  branch  of  the  cau¬ 
ftic  in  T. 

It  will  greatly  affift  our  conception  of  this  fubjedl,Fig.  i. 
if  we  confider  a  ray  of  light  from  the  refradling  fur¬ 
face  as  a  thread  attached  at  I  of  this  figure,  or  at  F 
of  fig.  I.  and  gradually  unlapped  from  the  cauftic 
DVCI  on  one  fide,  and  then  lapped  on  the  oppofite 
branch  I  cv  d ;  and  attend  to  the  point  of  its  interfec- 
tion  with  the  diameter  r  OC  of  the  circle  of  fmalleft 
diffufion. 

Therefore,  I.  Let  the  ray  be  firft  fuppofed  to  paft 
through  the  refradling  furface  at  F,  the  right  hand 
extremity  of  the  aperture.  The  thread  is  then  folded 
up  on  the  whole  right  hand  branch  ICVD  of  the 
cauftic  j  and  if  the  (Iraight  part  of  it  FD  be  produced. 

It  will  cut  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  fmalleft  diffu¬ 
fion  in  the  oppofite  extremity  c.  Or  fuppofe  a  ruler 
in  place  of  <he  thread,  applied  to  the  cauftic  at  D  and 
to  the  refradling  furface  at  F,  the  part  of  it  D  r, 

I  i  which 


I 
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Of  ^  -wlncli  is  detaclied  frotn  the  caufltc,  cuts  COr  in  the 

Aberration,  f,  2.  Now  fuppofe  the  ruler  to  revolve  gra- 
dually,  its  extremity  moving  acrofs  the  arch  of 

the  refrading  furface  while  the  edge  is  applied  to  the 
cauftic  *,  the  point  of  contad  with  the  cauftic  will 
fhift  gi>adually  down  the  branch  DV  of  the  cauftic, 
while  its  edge  paftes  acrofs  the  line  c  C  j  and  when  the 
point  of  contad  arrives  at  V,  the  extremity  will  be  at 
Y  on  the  refrading  furface,  and  the  interfedion  of  the 
edge  will  be  at  O.  3.  Continuing  the  inotioir,  the 
point  of  contad  ftiifts  from  V  to  Z,  the  extremity 
from  Y  to  and  the  interfedion  from  O  to  fo 

OC* 

that  — ,  as  will  prcfently  appear.  4.  After 

this,  the  point  of  contad  will  ftiift  from  Z  to  C, 
the  extremity  from  to  X,  half  way  from  F  to  A, 
as  will  foon  be  ftiown,  and  the  interfedion  from  to 
C,  5.  The  point  of  contad  will  now  fliift  from  C 
down  to  I,  the  extremity  will  pafs  from  X  to  A,  and 
the  interfedion  will  go  back  from  C  to  O.  6.  The 
ruler  muft  now  be  applied  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
cauftic  \  c  %v  and  the  point  of  contad  will  afeend 
from  I  to  c,  the  extremity  will  pafs  from  A  to  half 
way  to  f  from  A,  and  the  interfedion  from  O  to  c. 
7.  ^ITc  point  of  contad  will  afeend  from  C  to  52,  the 
extremity  pafles  from  x  to  q\  and  the  interfedion  from 

'  O  r* 

C  to  O  being  =r  ■■■  —  >.  8.  While  the  contad  of 

the  ruler  and  cauftic  ftiifts  from  %  to  !»,  the  extremity 
ftiifts  from  q*  to  y,  and  the  interfedion  from  ^  to  O. 
9.  The  contad  rifes  from  v  to  the  extremity  palTes 
from  y  to/j  and  the  interfedion  from  O  to  C  j  and  then 
the  motion  acrofs  the  refrading  furface  is  completed, 
the  point  of  contad  ftiifting  dow’n  from  D  to  I  along 
the  branch  DVZCI,  and  then  afeending  along  the  other 
branch  \c%vd^  while  the  interfedion  paftes  from  c  to 
C,  back  again  from  C  to  r,  and  then  back  again  from  c 
to  C,  where  it  ends,  having  thrice  palTcd  througli  every 
intermediate  point  of  c  C, 

Denfity  of  We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  denftty  of  the  light 

%ht.  in  any  point  H,  by  fuppoftng  the  incident  light  of  uni¬ 
form  denftty  at  the  refrading  furface,  and  attending 
t«  the  conftipation  of  the  rays  in  the  circle  of  imalleft 
dilFufton.  Their  vicinity  may  be  eftimated  both  in  the 
diredlon  of  the  radii  OH,  and  in  the  diredion  of  the 
circumference  deferibed  by  Its  extremity  H,  during  its 
revolution  round  the  axis  ;  and  the  denfity  muft  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  proportional  to  the  nu?7iber  of  originally  equidi- 
ftant  rays,  which  are  colleded  into  a  fpot  of  given  area. 
Thefe  have  been  colleded  from  a  correfponding  fpot  or 
area  of  the  refrading  furface ;  and  as  the  number  of  rays 
is  the  fame  in  both,  the  denfity  at  H  will  be  to  the 
denfity  of  the  refrading  furface,  as  the  area  occupied 
of  the  refrading  furface,  to  the  correfponding  area  at  H. 
The  vicinity  of  the  rays  in  the  diredion  of  the  radius 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  PT  and  TH. 
For  the  ray  adjacent  to  PTH  may  be  fuppofed  to  crofs 
it  at  the  point  of  contad  T  ;  and  therefore  the  uniform 
diftance  between  them  at  the  furface  of  that  medium 
is  to  the  diftance  between  the  fame  rays  at  H  as  the 
diftance  of  T  from  the  refrading  furface  to  its  diftance 
from  H.  Therefore  the  number  of  rays  which  occupy 
a  tenth  of  an  inch,  for  example,  of  the  radius  AP,  is 
to  the  number  which  would  occupy  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
at  H  as  TH  to  TP  j  and  the  radial  denfity  at  P  is  to  the 
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radial  denfity  at  H,  alfo  as  TH  to  T P.  In  the  next  place.  Of 

The  circumferential  denfity  at  P  is  to  that  at  H  as  the  ra-^^*^^  kn, 
dius  AP  to  the  radius  OH.  For  fuppoftng  the  figure  to 
turn  round  Its  axis  A  I,  the  point  P  of  the  refrading 
furface  will  deferibe  a  circumference  wliofe  radius  is 
AP,  and  H  will  deferibe  a  circumference  whofe  radius 
is  OH;  and  the  w'hole  rays  which  pafs  through  the  firft 
circumference  pafs  alfo  through  the  laft,  and  therefore 
their  circumferential  denfitles  will  be  in  the  inverfe 
proportion  of  the  fpaces  into  wdiich  they  are  colleded* 

Now  the  radius  AP  is  to  the  radius  OH  as  AL  to 
OL ;  and  circumferences  have  the  fame  proportion 
with  their  radii.  Therefore  the  circumferential  den¬ 
fity  at  P  is  to  that  in  H  as  AL  to  OL  inverfely  ;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  radial  denfity  was  as  AN  to 
ON  inverfely,  being  as  TH  to  TP,  W’hich  are  very 
nearly  in  this  ratio.  Therefore  the  abfolute  denfity 
(or  number  of  rays  colleded  in  a  given  fpace)  at  P 
will  be  to  that  at  H,  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  thefe 
ratios;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  ON  X  OL  to  AN  X  AL. 

But  as  NL  bears  but  a  very  fmall  ratio  to  AN  or  AL, 

AN  X  AL  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  AO*  without  any 
fcnfible  error.  It  never  differs  from  it  in  telefcopes  looth 
part,  and  is  generally  incomparably  fmallcr.  Therefore 
the  denfity  at  H  may  be  confidered  as  proportional  to 
ON  X  OL  inverfely.  And  it  will  afterw^ards  appear 
that  NS  is  rz  3  oL.  Therefore  the  denfity  at  H  is  iiv 
verfely  as  ONxNS. 

Now  deferibe  a  circle  on  the  diameter  OS,  and 
draw  NT<p  cutting  the  circumference  N<p*=:ON  xNS, 
and  the  denfity  at  H  is  as  N(p*  inverfely.  'riils  gives 
us  a  very  eafy  eftimation  of  the  denfity,  viz.  draw  a  line 
from  the  pefint  of  contad  of  the  ray  wdiich  touches  the 
part  VC  of  the  cauftic,  and  the  denfity  is  In  the  inverfe 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  part  of  this  line  intercepted 
between  the  axis  and  the  circumference  S(pO.  It 
will  afterwards  appear  that  the  denfity  correfponding 
to  this  ray  is  one  half  of  the  denfity  correfponding 
to  all  the  three  :  or  a  better  expreftion  will  be  had 
for  the  denfity  at  H  by  drawing  R  /3  perpendicular  to 
R<p,  and  /Bo  perpendicular  to  cp /3,  making  in  0; 

then  is  as  is  proportional  to  the  denfity,  as 

is  evident. 


When  H  is  at  O,  N  is  at  S,  and  <p  0  is  infinite.  As 
H  moves  from  O,  N  defeends,  and  (p  0  di  mi  nifties,  till 
H  comes  to  O ,  and  T  to  25,  and  (p  to  and  0  to  R. 
When  H  moves  from  tow^ards  C,  T  defeends  below 
(p  0  again  increafes,  till  it  is  again  infinite,  when  H 
is  at  C,  T  at  C,  and  N  at  O. 

Thus  it  appears,  without  any  minute  confideratlon, 
that  the  light  has  a  denfity  indefinitely  great  in  the 
centre  O  ;  that  the  denfity  decrcafes  to  a  minimum 
in  fome  intermediate  point  Q^,  and  then  increafes 
again  to  infinity  at  the  margin  C.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  indiftinflnefs  arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure 
of  the  refradling  furfaces  is  incomparably  greater  than 
Newton  fuppofed  ;  and  that  the  valuable  difeovery  of 
Mr  Dollond  of  achromatic  lenfes,  muft  have  failed  of 
anfwering  his  fond  expe^lations,  if  his  very  method  of 
producing  them  had  not,  at  the  fame  time,  enabled 
him  to  remove  that  other  indlftin6lnefs  by  employing 
contrary  aberrations.  And  now,  fince  the  difeovery 
by  Dr  Blair  of  fubftances  wdiich  dlfpcrfe  the  different 
colours  in.  the  fame  proportions,  but  very  different  de¬ 
grees, 
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Of  grees,  has  enabled  us  to  employ  much  larger  portions 
Aberration. fphere  than  Mr  Dollond  could  introduce  into  his 
objed-glafles,  it  becomes  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ftudy 
this  matter  completely,  in  order  to  dilcover  and  afccrtain 
the  amount  of  the  errors  which  perhaps  unavoidably  re¬ 
main. 

Contra'^  ^  Iketch  of  the  moft  fimple  cafe  of  aber- 

abcrrations  ration,  namely,  when  the  incident  rays  are  parallel, 
correcfl  will  ferve  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  fubjed  ;  and 
each  other,  reader  can  now  fee  how  contrary  aberrations  may 
be  employed  in  order  to  form  an  ultimate  image  which 
fhall  be  as  diftind  as  poflible.  For  let  it  be  propofed 
Plate  to  converge  parallel  rays  accurately  to  the  focus  F, 
•cccLXJcsvi.  by  the  refradion  of  fpherical  furfaces  of  which  V 
fig.  3*  is  the  vertex.  Let  PV  be  a  convex  lens  of  fuch  a 
£[)rm,  that  rays  flowing  from  F,  and  palTing  through  it 
immediately  round  the  vertex  V,  arc  colleded  to  the 
conjugate  focus  R,  while  the  extreme  ray  FP,  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  margin  of  the  lens  P,  is  converged  to  r, 
nearer  to  V,  having  the  longitudinal  aberration  Hr. 
Let  /?V  be  a  plano-concave  lens,  of  fuch  fphericity 
that  a  ray  A  p,  parallel  to  the  axis  C  V,  and  incident 
on  the  point  p,  as  far  from  its  vertex  V  as  P  in  the 
other  lens  is  from  its  vertex,  is  difperfed  from  r,  the 
I  diftance  ^  V  being  equal  to  r  V,  while  the  central  rays 

I  are  difperfed  from  P,  as  far  from  V  as  R  is  from  V. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  thefe  lenfes  be  joined  as  in  fig.  4. 
a  ray  A’;?,  parallel  to  the  common  axis  CV,  will  be 
colleded  at  the  diftance  VF  equal  to  VF  in  the  fig.  4. 

’  and  that  rays  pafting  through  both  lenfes  in  the  nelgh- 

,  bourhood  of  the  axis  will  be  colleded  at  the  fame 

point  F. 

This  compound  lens  Is  faid  to  be  without  fpheri¬ 
cal  aberration  j  and  It  is  true  that  the  central  and  the 
extreme  rays'*  are  colleded  In  the  fame  point  F  :  but 
the  rays  which  fall  on  the  lens  between  the  centre  and 
margin  are  a  little  diffufed  from  F,  and  it  Is  not  pof¬ 
lible  to  colled  them  all  to  one  point.  For  in  the  rules 
for  computing  the  aberration,  quantities  are  negleded 
which  do  not  pre ferve.  In  different  apertures,  the  fame 
t  ratio  to  the  quantities  retained.  The  diffufion  is  leaft 

when  the  aberration  is  corroded,  not  for  the  very  ex¬ 
tremity,  but  for  a  certain  intermediate  point  (varying 
ivith  the  aperture,  and  having  no  known  ratio  to  it)  j 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  compound  lens  is  in  Its  ftate 
of  greateft  perfedion,  and  the  remaining  aberration  is 
quite  infenfible.  See  Telescope. 

Sfxt.  VI.  On  the  different  RcfrartgibiliUj  of  Light. 

As  this  property  of  light  folves  a  great  number  of  the 
phenomena  which  could  not  be  undetflood  by  former 
*  opticians,  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  It  nearly  in  the 

words  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  wdio  firft  difeovered  it ;  efpe- 
cially  as  his  account  is  more  full  and  perfpieuous  than 
thofe  of  fueceeding  waiters, 

Plate  “  In  a  dark  chamber,  at  a  round  hole  F,  about  one 
cctxxxiii  third  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  flmtter  of  a  window^, 
fis*  I  placed  a  glafs  prifm  ABC,  whereby  the  beam  of  the 
fun’s  light,  SF,  which  came  in  at  that  hole,  might  be 
1  refraded  upwards,  toward  the  oppofite  wall  of  the  cham¬ 

ber,  and  there  form  a  colbured  Image  of  the  fun,  repre- 
fented  at  PT.  I'he  axis  of  the  prifm  was,  in  this  and 
tlic  following  experiments,  perpendicular  to  the  Incident 
tays.  About  this  axis  I  turned  the  prifm  flowly,  and 
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faw  tke  refraded  or  coloured  image  of  the  fun,  firft  to  On  the  dif- 
defceiid,  and  then  to  afeend.  Between  the  defeent  and  p" 

afeent,  w^hen  the  image  feemed  ftationary,  I  flopped 
prifm  and  fixed  it  in  that  pofture.  .  ■  — ^ 

“  Then  1  let  the  refraded  light  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  ftieet  of  white  paper,  MN,  placed  at  the  oppo¬ 
fite  wall  of  the  cliamber,  and  obferved  the  figure  and 
dimenfions  of  the  folar  image,  PT,  formed  on  the  pa¬ 
per  by  that  light.  This  image  was  oblong,  and  not 
oval,  but  terminated  by  two  redilinear  and  parallel  fide^ 
and  two  femicircular  ends.  On  its  fides  it  was  bounded 
pretty  diftindly  \  but  on  its  ends  very  iiidiftindly,  the 
light  there  vanifliing  by  degrees.  At  the  diftance  of 
iSi  feet  from  the  prifm  the  breadth  of  the  image  was 
about  2^  inches,  but  its  length  was  about  to-l  inches, 
and  the  length  of  its  redilinear  fides  about  8  inches  ^ 
and  ACB,  the  refr'ading  angle  of  the  prifm,  by  which 
fo  great  a  length  w’as  made,  was  64  degrees.  With  a 
lefs  angle  the  length  of  the  image  w^as  lefs,  the  breadth 
remaining  the  fame.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  rays  went  on  in  ftraight  lines  from  the  prifm  to  the 
image,  and  therefore  at  their  going  out  of  the  prifm  had 
all  that  inclination  to  one  another  from  which  the  length 
of  the  image  proceeded.  This  image  PT  was  coloured, 
and  the  more  eminent  colours  lay  in  this  order  from 
the  bottom  at  T  to  the  top  at  P  j  red,  orange,  ydlow^, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet  ;  together  with  all  their  in¬ 
termediate  degrees  in  a  continual  fuccefiion  perpetually 
varying.” 

Our  author  concludes  from  this  and  other  experi-Light^con- 
nients,  “  that  the  light  of  the  fun  confifts  of  a  mixture  fifts  of  fe- 
of  feveral  forts  of  coloured  rays,  fome  of  which  at  equal 
incidences  are  more  refraded  than  others,  and  therefore 
are  called  more  refrangible.  The  red  at  T,  being  near-  Jendy^el 
eft  to  the  place  Y,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  would  go  frangible, 
diredly  if  the  prifm  was  taken  away,  is  the  leaft  refrad¬ 
ed  j;)f  all  the  range*,  and  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet,  are  continually  more  and  more  re¬ 
fraded,  as  they  are  more  and  more  diverted  from  the 
courfe  of  the  dired  light.  For  by  mathematical  rea- 
foning  he  has  proved,  that  when  the  prifm  is  fixed  in 
the  pofture  above  mentioned,  fo  that  the  place  of  the 
image  fliall  be  the  lowxft  poffible,  or  at  the  limit  be¬ 
tween  its  defeent  and  afeent,  the  figure  of  the  image 
ought  then  to  be  round  like  the  fpot  at  Y,  if  all  the 
rays  that  tended  to  it  v;ere  equaOy  refraded.  7'here- 
fore,  fince  it  is  found  by  experience  that  this  image  is 
not  round,  but  about  five  times  longer  than  broad,  it 
follows,  that  all  j:he  rays  are  not  equally  refraded. 

This  conclufion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  following 
experiments. 

“  In  the  fimbeam  SF,  which  was  propagated  into  the  pjo-.  ^ 
room  through  the  hole  in  the  window  fliutter  EG,  at  * 
the  diftance  of  fome  feet  from  the  hole,  I  held  the  prifm 
ABC  in  fuch  a  pofture,  that  its  axis  might  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  that  beam  :  then  I  looked  through  the  prifm 
upon  the  hide  F,  and  turning  the  prifm  to  and  fro  about 
its  axis  to  make  the  image  p  /  of  the  hole  afeend  and 
defeend,  when  between  its  two  contrary  motions  it 
feemed  ftationary,  I  flopped  the  prifm  ;  in  this  fituation 
of  the  prifm,  viewing  through  it  the  faid  hole  E,  I  ob¬ 
ferved  the  length  of  its  refraded  image  /  to  be  many 
times  greater  than  its  breadth  \  and  that  the  moft  re¬ 
fraded  part  thereof  appeared  violet  at  p  ;  the  leaft  re¬ 
fraded,  at  /  ;  and  the  middle  parts  indigo,  blue,  green, 

I  i  2  •  yellow, 
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On  the  dif.  yellow,  and  orange,  in  order.  The  fame  thing  happen- 
ferent  re-  'when  I  removed  the  prifm  out  of  the  fun’s  light,  and 
looked  through  it  upon  the  hole  ihining  by  the  light  of 
the  clouds  beyond  it.  And  yet  if  the  refradtions  of  all 
the  rays  were  equal  according  to  one  certain  proportion 
of  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refra61ion,  as  is  vulgarly 
fuppofed,  the  refracted  image  ought  to  have  appeared 
round,  by  the  mathematical  demonftration  above  men¬ 
tioned.  So  then  by  thefe  two  experiments  it  appears, 
that  in  equal  incidences  there  is  a  confiderablc  inequali¬ 
ty  of  refratSlions.” 

For  the  difeovery  of  this  fundamental  property  of 
light,  which  has  unfolded  the  whole  myftery  of  colours, 
we  fee  our  author  was  not  only  beholden  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  themfelves,  which  many  others  had  made  before 
him,  but  alfo  to  his  Ikiil  in  geometry  ;  which  was  abfo- 
lutely  neeelTary  to  dettrmine  what  the  figure  of  the  re- 
fra61ed  image  ought  to  be  upon  the  old  principle  of  an 
equal  refra^ftion  of  all  the  rays  :  but  having  thus  made 
the  difeovery,  he  contrived  the  following  experiment  to 
prove  it  at  fight. 

Plate  “In  the  middle  of  two  thin  boards,  DE  I 
ccclxxxiii.  j^Qade  a  round  hole  in  each,  at  G  and  a  third  part 

3*  inch  in  diameter  ^  and  in  the  window-ftiut  a  much 

larger  hole  being  made,  at  F,  to  let  into  my  darkened 
chamber  a  large  beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  1  placed  a 
prifm,  ABC,  behind  the  Qiut  in  that  beam,  to  relrafl 
it  towards  the  oppofite  wall  *,  and  clofe  beliind  this  prifm 
I  fixed  one  of  the  boards  DE,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
middle  of  the  refraaed  light  might  pafs  through  the 
hole  made  in  it  at  G,  and  the  reft  be  intercepted  by  the 
board.  Then  at  the  diftance  of  about  1 2  feet  from  the 
firft  board,  I  fixed  the  other  board,  d  e,  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  middle  of  the  refraaed  light,  which  eame 
through  the  hole  in  the  firft  board,  and  fell  upon  the 
oppofite  wall,  might  pafs  through  the  hole  g  in  this 
other  board  de,  and  the  reft  being  intercepted  by  the 
board,  might  paint  upon  it  the  coloured  fpearum  of  the 
fun.  And  clofe  behind  this  board  I  fixed  another  prifm 
a  to  refraa  the  light  which  came  through  the  hole 
g.  Then  I  returned  fpeedily  to  the  firft  prifm  ABC, 
and  by  turning  it  flowly  to  and  fro  about  its  axis,  I 
caufed  the  image  which  fell  upon  the  fecond  board  d  e, 
to  move  up  and  down  upon  that  board,  that  all  its  parts 
might  pafs  fucceflively  through  the  hole  on  that  board, 
and  fall  upon  the  prifm  behind  it.  And  in  the  mean 
time  I  noted  the  places,  M,  N,  on  the  oppofite  wall,^  to 
which  that  light  after  its  refradion  in  the  fecond  prifm 
did  pafs  ;  and  by  the  difference  of  the  places  at  M  and 
jV,  I  found  that  the  light,  which  being  moft  refrafted 
in  the  firft  prifm  ABC,  did  go  to  the  blue  end  of  the 
image,  was  again  more  refrafted  by  the  fecond  prifm 
a  b  c,  than  the  light  which  went  to  the  red  end  of  that 
image.  For  when  the  lower  part  of  the  light  which 
fell  upon  the  fecond  board  d  e,  w’as  eaft  through  the 
hole  g^  it  went  to  a  lower  place  M  on  the  ^vall  *,  and 
when  the  higher  part  of  that  light  was  caft  through  the 
fame  hole  g^  it  went  to  a  higher  place  N  on  the  wall ; 
andVhen  any  intermediate  part  of  the  light  was  caft 
through  that  hole,  it  w^ent  to  fome  place  in  the  wall  be¬ 
tween  M  and  N.  The  unchanged  pofition  of  the  holes 
in  the  boards  made  the  incidence  of  the  rays  upon  the 
fecond  prifm  to  b&  the  fame  in  all  cafes.  And  yet  in 
that  common  Incidence  fome  of  the  rays  were  more  re* 
fraded  and  others  lefs :  and  thofe  w-ere  more  refraded 


I  C  S.  Parti., 

in  this  prifm,  which  by  a  greater  refradlon  in  the  firft  On  thedif.|( 
priiin  were  more  turned  out  of  their  way  ;  and,  there-  j 

fore,  for  their  conftancy  of  being  more  refraded,  are  de-  | 

fervedly  called  more  refrangible d’*  ^ 

Sir  ifaac  (hows  alfo,  by  experiments  made  with  con-  205 
vex  glafs,  that  lights,  refleded  from  natural  bodies, 
which  differ  in  colour,  differ  alfo  in  refranglbility  j  and 
that  they  differ  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  rays  of  the 
fun  do. 

“  The  fun’s  light  confifts  of  rays  differing  in  reflexibi¬ 
lity,  and  thofe  rays  are  more  reflexible  than  others  which 
are  more  refrangible.  A  prifm,  AB  C,  whofe  two  Fig.  4, 
angles,  at  its  bafe  EC,  were  equal  to  one  another  and 
half  right  ones,  and  the  third  at  A  a  right  one,  I  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  beam  FM  of  the  fun’s  light,  let  into  a  dark 
chamber  through  a  hole  F  one  third  part  of  an  incli  I 

broad.  And  turning  the  prifm  flowly  about  its  axis  un¬ 
til  the  light  which  ^vent  through  one  of  its  angles  AC  B, 
and  was  refraded  by  it  to  G  and  H,  began  to  be  re- 
fleded  into  the  line  MN  by  its  bafe  BC,  at  which  till 
then  it  w^ent  out  of  the  glafs  ;  I  obferved  that  thofe  rays, 
as  MH,  which  had  fuffered  the  greateft  refradion,  were 
fooner  refleded  than  the  reft.  To  make  it  evident  that 
the  rays  which  vaniflied  at  H  were  refleded  into  the 
beam  MN,  I  made  this  beam  pafs  through  another  j; 

prifm  VXY,  and  being  refraded  by  it  to  fall  afterwards 
upon  a  fheet  of  white  paper  p  t  placed  at  fome  diftance 
behind  it,  and  there  by  that  refradion  to  paint  the  ufual 
colours  at  p  t.  Then  caufing  the  firft  prifm  to  be  turned 
about  its  axis  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters  ABC,  ji 

I  obferved,  that  when  thofe  rays  MH,  which  in  this  | 

prifm  had  fuffered  the  greateft  refradion,  and  appeared  I 

blue  and  violet,  began  to  be  totally  refleded,  the  blue  I 

and  violet  light  on  the  paper  which  W'as  moft  refraded  | 

in  the  fecond  prifm  received  a  fenfible  increafe  at  />,  , 

above  that  of  the  red  and  yellow  at  t :  and  afterwards,  | 

when  the  reft  of  the  light,  which  was  green,  yellow,  » 

and  red,  began  to  be  totally  refleded  and  vaniflied  at  *  ( 

G,  the  light  of  thofe  colours  at  /,  on  the  paper  p  t,  re-  - 

ceived  as  great  an  increafe  as  the  violet  and  blue  had 
received  before.  Which  puts  it  paft  difpute,  that  thofe 
rays  became  firft  of  all  totally  refleded  at  the  bafe  BC,  > 

which  before  at  equal  incidences  with  the  reft  upon  the 
bafe  BC  had  fuffered  the  greateft  refradion.  I  do  not 
here  take  any  notice  of  any  refradions  made  in  the 
fidcs  AC,  AB,  of  the  firft  prifm,  becaufe  the  light  en¬ 
ters  almoft  perpendicularly  at  the  firft  fide,  and  goes 
out  almoft  perpendicularly  at  the  fecond  ;  and  therefore 
fuffers  none,  or  fo  little,  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
at  the  bafe  BC  are  not  fenfibly  altered  by  it  5  efpecially 
if  the  angles  of  the  prifm  at  the  bafe  BC  be  each  about 
40  degrees.  For  the  rays  FM  begin  to  be  totally  re¬ 
fleded  when  the  angle  CMF  is  about  30  degrees,  and 
therefore  they  will  then  make  a  right  angle  of  90  de¬ 
grees  with  AC.  i 

“  It  appears  alfo  from  experiments,  that  the  beam  of 
light  MN,  refleded  by  the  bafe  of  the  prifm,  being 
augmented  firft  by  the  more  refrangible  rays  and  after- 
xvards  by  the  lefs  refrangible,  is  compofed  of  rays  dif¬ 
ferently  refrangible. 

“  The  light  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible,  I  call 
fimple^  homogeneous^  and  Jimilar  ;  ai  d  that  whofe  rays 
are  fome  more  refrangible  than  others,  I  call  compound^ 
heterogeneous^  and  dijjimilar*  The  former  light  I  call 
homogeneous^  not  becaufe  I  would  affirm  it  fo  in  all  re* 

fpeds  5 


Theory. 

On  the  dit-  fpc£ts  j  but  bccsufc  tbc  rsys  wbicli  sgrcc  in  rcfrangibi- 
ferent  re-  jjty  agree  at  kaft  in  all  their  other  properties  which  I 
^  coniider  in  the  follov;ing  difcourfe, 

>1 1  ^  coiours  of  homogeneous  lights  I  call  primary^ 

206  homogeneous^  and  ftniple ;  and  thofe  of  heterog  eneous 
Colours  lights,  heterogeneous  and  compound.  For  thefe  are  always 

iTpoMil.  of  homogeneous  lights,  as  will  appear  in 

^  ’  the  following  difcourfe. 

“  Phe  homogeneous  light  and  rays  which  appear  red, 
or  rather  make  objedls  appear  fo,  I  call  rubrific  or  red- 
inakhig  ;  thofe  which  make  objefts  appear  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet,  I  call  yeiiow-makwg^  biue-making^  vio¬ 
let-making^  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  if  at  any  time  I 
fpeak  of  light  and  rays  as  coloured  or  endowed  with  co¬ 
lours,  I  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  not  philofophical- 
ly  and  properly,  but  grofsly,  and  according  to  fuch 
conceptions  as  vulgar  people  in  feeing  all  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  would  be  apt  to  frame.  For  the  rays,  to  fpeak 
properly,  are  not  coloured.  In  them  there  is  nothing> 
elfe  than  a  certain  power  and  difpofition  to  ftir  up  a 
fenfatioii  of  this  or  that  colour.  For  as  found,  in  a  bell 
or  mufical  ftring  or  other  founding  body,  is  nothing  but 
a  trembling  motion,  and  in  the  air  nothing  but  that 
motion  propagated  from  the  objefl,  and  in  the  fenforium 
it  is  a  fenfe  of  that  motion  under  the  form  of  found  ;  fo 
colours  in  the  objeft  arc  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  rc- 
fleift  this  or  that  fort  of  rays  more  copioufly  than  the 
reft  :  in  rays  they  are  nothing  but  their  difpofitions  to 
propagate  this  or  that  motion  into  the  fenforium  j  and 
in  the  fenforium  they  are  fenfations  of  thofe  motions  un¬ 
der  the  forms  of  colours.  See  Chromatics. 

“By  the  mathematical  propofition  above  mentioned, 

1  certain  that  the  rays  which  are  equally  refrangible 
heterog’e-^  ^  circle  anfwering  to  the  fun’s  apparent  dilk, 

reous  rays  '^hich  will  alfo  be  proved  by  experiment  by  and  by. 
patting  Now  let  AG  reprefent  the  circle  wliich  all  the  moft  re- 
through  a  frangible  rays,  propagated  from  tlie  whole  difk  of  the 
furi,  will  illuminate  and  paint  upon  the  oppolite  wall  if 
Plate  alone  ;  EL  the  circle,  whicli  all  the  leaft  re- 

ccclsxxiii.  frangible  rays  would  in  like  manner  illuminate  if  they 
S*  were  alone  ;  BH,  Cl,  DK,  the  circles  which  fo  many 
intermediate  forts  would  paint  upon  the  wall,  if  they 
were  fingly  propagated  from  the  fun  in  fucceftive  order, 
the  reft  being  intercepted  j  and  conceive  that  there  are^ 
other  circles  without  number,  which  innumerable  other 
intermediate  forts  of  rays  would  fucceflively  paint  upon 
the  wall,  if  the  fun  fhould  fucceftivcly  emit  every  fort 
apart.  And  feeing  the  fun  emits  all  thefe  forts  at  once, 
they  muft  all  together  illuminate  and  paint  innumerable 
equal  circles  ;  of  all  which,  being  according  to  their 
degrees  of  refranglbility  placed  in  order  in  a  continual 
feries,  that^  oblong  fpedrum  PT  is  compofed,  which  was 
defcrlbed  in  the  firft  experiment. 

^  Now  if  thefe  circles,  whilft  their  centres  keep  their 
diftances  and  pofitions,  could  be  made  lefs  in  diameter, 
their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  confcquently  the 
mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays,  would  be  propor- 
tionably  diminiftied.  Let  the  circles  AG,  BH,  Cl, 
&c.  remain  as  before  5  and  let  ag,  b  h,  c  /,  &c.  be  fo 
many  lefs  circles  lying  in  a  like  continual  feries,  be¬ 
tween  two  parallel  right  lines  ae  and  ^ /,  with  the 
fame  diftance  between  their  centres,  and  illuminated 
with  the  fame  forts  of  rays  :  that  is,  the  circle  a  g  with 
the  fame  fort  by  %vhich  the  correfponding  circle  AG  was 
illuminated  5  and  the  reft  of  the  circles  bh^c  f,  dk^  e 
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refpedllvely  with  the  fame  forts  of  rays  by  which  the  On  the  dif- 
correfponding  circles  LH,  Cl,  DK,  £L,  were  illumi- 
nated.  In  the  hgure  P 1',  compofed  of  the  great  circles, 
three  of  thofe,  AG,  LH,  Cl,  are  fo  expanded  into  each  » 
other,  that  three  forts  of  rays,  by  which  thofe  circles 
are  illuminated,  together  with  innumerable  other  forts 
of  intermediate  rays,  are  mixed  at  Q^ll  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle  BH.  And  the  like  mixture  happens  through¬ 
out  aim  oft  the  whole  length  of  the  figure  PT.  But  in 
the  figure  /?/,  compofed  of  the  lefs  circles,  the  three 
lefs  circles  a  g^  b  c  i^  which  anfwer  to  thofe  three 
greater,  do  not  extend  into  one  another  j  nor  are  there 
anywhere  mingled  fo  much  as  any  txvo  of  the  three  forts 
of  rays  by  which  thofe  circles  are  illuminated,  and  which 
in  the  figure  PT  are  all  of  them  intermingled  at  Q^B, 

So  then,  if  we  would  diminifh  the  mixture  of  the  rays, 
v,c  are  to  diminilh  the  diameters^of  the  circles.  Now 
thefe  would  be  diminiftied  if  the  fun’s  diameter,  to  wdiich 
they  anfwer,  could  be  made  lefs  than  it  is,  or  (whicli 
comes  to  the  fame  purpofe)  if  without  doors,  at  great  | 
diftance  from  the  prifm  towards  the  fun  fome  opaque 
body  were  placed  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it 
to  intercept  all  the  fun’s  light,  except  fo  much  as  com¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  his  body  could  pafs  through  that 
hole  to  the  prifm.  For  fo  the  circles  AG,  BH,  and 
the  reft,  would  not  any  longer  anf^ver  to  the  whole  dilk 
•of  the  fun,  but  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  could  be 
feen  from  the  prifm  through  that  hole  ;  that  is,  to  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  that  hole  view^ed  from  the  prifm. 

But  that  thefe  circles  may  anfwer  more  diftin6ily  to 
that  hole,  a  lens  is  to  be  placed  by  the  prifm  to  caft  the 
image  of  the  hole  (that  is,  every  one  of  the  circles  AG, 

BH,  Sec.)  diftinflly  upon  the  paper  at  PT  ;  after  fuch 
a  manner,  as  by  a  lens  placed  at  a  window  the  pi£lures 
of  objects  abroad  arc  caft  diftindly  upon  the  paper  within 
the  room.  If  this  be  done.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  to 
place  that  hole  very  far  off,  no  not  beyond  the  window. 

And  therefore,  inftead  of  that  hole,  I  ufed  a  hole  in 
the  windotv-ftiut  as  follows, 

“  In  the  fun’s  light  let  into  my  darkened  chamber 
through  a  fmall  round  hole  in  my  window  ihut,  at  about 
10  or  12  feet  from  the  window,  I  placed  a  lens  MN, 
by  which  the  image  of  the  hole  F  might  be  diftindly 
caft  upon  a  ftieet  of  white  paper  placed  at  I,  Then  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  lens  I  placed  a  prifm  ABC,  by  which 
the  traje(fted  light  might  be  refradled  either  upwards  or 
fidewife,  and  thereby  the  round  image  which  the  lens 
alone  did  caft  upon  the  paper  at  I,  might  be  drawn  out 
into  a  long  one  with  parallel  Tides,  as  reprefented  at  jt? 

This  oblong  image  I  let  fall  upon  another  at  about  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  prifm  as  the  image  at  I,  moving 
the  paper  either  towards  the  prifm  or  from  it,  until  I 
found  the  juft  diftance  where  the  rectilinear  fidcs  of  the 
images  t  become  moft  diftinCt.  For  in  this  cafe  the 
circular  images  of  the  hole,  which  compofe  that  image, 
after  the  manner  that  the  circles  ag^bh^  c  i^  Sec.  do 
the  figure  p  /,  were  terminated  moft  diftinCtly,  and 
therefore  extended  into  one  another  the  leaft  that  they 
could,  and  by  confequence  the  mixture  of  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  rays  was  now  the  leaft  of  all.  The  circles  a  g^ 
bh^c  /,  &c.  whicli  compofe  the  image  p  /,  are  each 
equal  to  the  circle  at  I  j  and  therefore,  by  diminiftiing 
the  hole  F,  or  by  removing  the  lens  farther  from  it,  may 
be  diminiftied  at  pleafure,  whilft  their  centres  keep  the 
fame  diftances  from  each  other.  Thus,  by  dlminifliing 


by  fimple 
and  homo¬ 
geneous 
light,  cir¬ 
cular. 
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On  the  breadth  of  the  image  the  circles  of  heterogencal 

fercnt  re-  compofe  it  may  be  feparated  from  each  other 

of  Li^dit  iTiuch  as  you  pleafe.  Yet  inilead  of  the  circular  hole 
<— >  F,  it  is  better  to  fubditute  a  hole  (haped  like  a  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  priiin.  For  if  this  hole  be  an  inch  or  two  long,  and 
but  a  loth  or  2oth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  or  narrower, 
the  light  of  the  image  p  t  will  be  as  fimple  as  before, 
or  fimpler  j  and  the  image  being  much  broader,  is 
therefore  fitter  to  have  experiments  tried  in  its  light 
than  before. 

“  Homogeneal  light  is  rcfra£led  regularly  without  any 
dilatation,  fplitting,  or  fliattering  of  the  rays  \  and  the 
confufed  vifion  of  objects  feen  through  refracting  bodies 
by  heterogeneous  light,  arifes  from  the  different  refran- 
208  gibility  of  feveral  forts  of  rays.  This  will  appear  by  the 
experiments  which  will  follow.  In  the  middle  of  a 
o  c  un,  paper  I  made  a  round  hole  about  a  fifth  or  a  fixth 

part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Upon  this  part  I  caufed 
the  fpeCtrum  of  homogeneous  light,  deferibed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  article,  fo  to  fall  that  fome  part  of  the  light  might 
pafs  through  the  hole  in  the  paper.  This  tranfmitted 
part  of  the  light,  I  rcfra<!l:ed  with  a  prifm  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  paper:  and  letting  the  refraCted  light  fall  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  a  white  paper,  two  or  three  feet  di- 
ftant  from  the  prifm,  I  found  that  the  fpeClrum  formed 
on  the  paper  by  this  light  was  not  oblong,  as  when  it 
is  made  in  th-e  firft  experiment,  by  refraCling  the  fun’s 
compound  light,  but  was,  fo  far  as  I  could  judge  by 
my  eye,  perfectly  circular,  the  length  being  nowhere 
greater  than  the  breadth  %  which  (hows  that  this  light 
is  refracted  regularly  without  any  dilatation  of  the  rays, 
and  is  an  ocular  demonflration  of  the  mathematical  pro- 
pofition  mentioned  above. 

‘‘  In  the  homogeneous  light  I  placed  a  paper  circle  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  in  the  fun’s  un- 
refraCled,  heterogeneous,  white  light,  I  placed  another 
paper  circle  of  the  fame  bignefs;  and  going  from  thefe 
papers  to  the  diflance  of  fome  feet,  I  viewed  both  cir¬ 
cles  through  a  prifm.  The  circle  Illuminated  by  the 
fun’s  heterogeneous  light  appeared  very  oblong,  as  in  the 
fecond  experiment,  the  length  being  many  times  greater 
than  the  breadth.  But  the  other  circle,  illuminated 
with  homogeneous  light  appeared  circular,  and  diftinClly 
defined,  as  when  it  is  viewed  by  the  naked  eyej  which 
proves  the  whole  propofition  mentioned  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article. 

“  In  the  homogeneous  light  I  placed  flies  and  fuch 
like  minute  objefts,  and  viewing  them  through  a  prifm 
homo^Tne-  ^  their  parts  as  diflinCIly  defined  as  if  I  had  viev/ed 
ou  than  in  them  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fame  objcCls  placed  in 
hete^o^elle- the  Ian’s  unrefraCfed  heterogeneous  light,  which  was 
©us  light,  u'hite,  I  viewed  alfo  through  a  prifm,  and  faw  them 
moft  confufedly  defintd,  fo  that  I  could  not  diflinguifh 
their  fmaller  parts  from  one  another.  I  placed  alfo  the 
letters  of  a  fmall  print  one  while  in  the  homogeneous 
light,  and  then  in  the  heterogeneous;  and  viewing  them 
through  a  prifm,  they  appeared  in  the  latter  cafe  fo 
confufed  and  indiilmcf  that  I  could  not  read  them  ;  but 
in  the  former,  they  appeared  fo  diilind  that  1  could  read 
readily,  and  thought  1  faw  them  as  dir}:in61  as  when  I 
viewed  them  with  my  naked  eye:  in  both  cafes,  I  view¬ 
ed  the  finie  objeffs  through  the  fame  priTm,  at  the  fame 
•dirtance  from  me,  and  in  the  fame  fituation.  There 
was  no  difiercnce  but  in  the  lights  by  which  the  objtx^s 
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wmre  illuminated,  and  which  in  one  cafe  was  fimple,  in  On  the  dif 


ferent  re- 
frangibility 
of  Light. 


2ep 
Vifion 
more  di- 
ftincT  in 


the  other  compound  ;  and  therefore  the  diftind  vifion 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  confufed  in  the  latter,  could 
arife  from  nothing  elfe  than  from  that  difference  in  the  _ 

lights.  Which  proves  the  whole  propofition. 

“  In  thefe  three  experiments,  it  is  farther  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  colour  of  homogeneous  light  was 
never  changed  by  the  refradion.  And  as  thefe  colours 
■were  not  changed  by  refradions,  fo  neither  were  they 
by  rcfledions.  For  all  white,  gray,  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet  bodies,  as  paper,  afhes,  red  lead,  orpi- 
nient,  indigo,  bice,  gold,  filver,  copper,  grafs,  blue 
fiov/ers,  violets,  bubbles  of  water  tinged  with  various 
colours,  peacock  feathers,  the  tindure  of  lignum  nc- 
phriticum,  and  fuch  like,  in  red  homogeneous  light  ap¬ 
peared  totally  red,  in  blue  light  totally  blue,  in  green 
light  totally  green,  and  fo  of  other  colours.  In  the 
homogeneous  light  of  any  colour  they  all  appeared  to- 
jcally  of  that  fame  colour;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
fome  of  them  refieded  that  light  more  flrongly,  others 
more  faintly.  I  never  yet  found  any  body  which  by 
refleding  homogeneous  light  could  fenfibly  change  its 
colour. 

‘‘  From  all  which  It  is  manifeft,  that  If  the  fun’s  light 
confifted  of  but  one  fort  of  rays,  there  wmuld  be  but  one 
colour  in  the  world,  nor  would  it  be  poflible  to  produce 
any  new  colour  by  refiedions  and  refradions  ;  and  by 
confequence,  that  the  variety  of  colours  depends  upon 
the  compofition  of  light. 

The  folar  image  p  /,  formed  by  the  feparated  rays 
in  the  6th  experiment,  did  in  the  progrefs  from  its  end 
p^  on  which  the  moff  refrangible  rays  fell,  unto  its  end 
/,  on  which  the  lead;  refrangible  rays  fell,  appear  tinged 
with  this  ferles  of  colours ;  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  together  with  all  their  intermedi¬ 
ate  degrees  in  a  continual  fucceflion  perpetually  vary¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that  there  appeared  as  many  degrees  of  colours 
as  there  were  forts  of  rays  differing  in  refrangibllity. 

And  fince  thefe  colours  could  not  be  changed  by  re¬ 
fradions  nor  by  refiedions,  It  follows  that  all  homoge¬ 
neal  light  has  its  proper  colour  anfwering  to  its  degree 
of  refrangibllity. 

Every  homogeneous  ray  confidered  apart  is  refrad-  Every  ho¬ 
ed,  according  to  one  and  the  fame  rule  ;  fo  that  its  mogeneous 
fine  of  incidence  is  to  its  fine  of  rtfradion  in  a  given 
ratio:  that  is,  every  different  coloured  ray  has  a 
ferent  ratio  belonging  to  It.  This  our  author  haS(,pe  an<l 
proved  by  experiment,  and  by  other  experiments  has  the  fame 
determined  by  what  numbers  thofe  given  ratios  are  ex-  rule, 
prefied.  For  Inllance,  if  an  heterogeneous  white  ray  of 
the  fun  emerges  out  of  glafs  into  air  ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  if  rays  of  all  colours  be  fuppofed  to  fuccetd  pjato 
one  another  in  the  fame  line  AC,  and  AD  their  com- ccclx  xid* 
mon  fine  of  incidence  in  glafs  be  divided  into  90  equal  fig*  r5* 
parts,  then  EF  and  GH,  the  fines  of  refradion  into 
air,  of  the  leaft  and  moll;  refrangible  rays,  will  be  77 
and  7^  fuch  parts  refpedively.  And  fince  every  co¬ 
lour  has  feveral  degrees,  the  fines  of  refradion  of  all 
the  degrees  of  fed  will  have  all  intermediate  degrees 
of  magnitude  from  77  to  77-^,  of  all  the  degrees  of 
orange  from  77-J^  to  77^7  of  yellow  from  774-  to  7747 
of  green  from  774  to  774  of  blue  from  774  to  7747 
of  indigo  from  774  to  7747  and  of  violet  from  774 
to  78.” 
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Sfxt.  I.  Of  the  Rainbow^ 

The  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  and  the  philofophers 
of  the  middle  ages,  concerning  the  rainbow,  were  fuch 
as  could  not  have  efcapcd  the  notice  of  the  mod  illiterate 
hufhandmcn  ;  and  their  various  hypothefes  defcrve  no 
notice.  It  is  a  conliderable  time,  even  after  the  dawn  of 
ofthena-^  true  philofophy,  before  we  find  any  difcovery  of  impor- 
tiireofthe  tance  on  this  fubjeft,  Maurolycus  was  the  firft  who 
rainbow  a  pretended  to  have  meafured  the  diameters  of  the  two 
modern  .^yjth  much  exa£Inefs ;  and  he  found  that  of 

the  inner  bow  to  be  45°,  and  that  of  the  outer  bow  56®  j 
from  which  Dcfcartes  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  how 
little  w^e  can  depend  upon  the  obfervations  of  thofe 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  tlie  caufe  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena. 

Clichtovpcus,  w'ho  died  in  1543,  had  maintained,  that 
the  fecond  bow  is  the  image  of  the  fird, -which  he  thought 
was  evident  from  the  inverted  order  of  the  colours.  For,, 
faid  he,  when  we  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images 
that  we  fee  refieded  by  it  are  inverted  with  refpe<d  to 
the  objedls  themfelves  ;  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for  in- 
danee,  that  dand  near  the  brink,  appearing  low^er  than 
the  roots. 

As  the  rainbow  was  oppofite  to  the  fun,  it  was 
natural  to  imagine,  that  its  colours  were  produced  by 
fome  kind  of  rtfiedion  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
Approach  of  I'ain.  No  perfon  feeras  to  have  thought  of 

i  towards  it  aferibing  thefe  colours  to  refradion,  till  one  Fletcher 
made  by  of  Breflaw,  in  a  treatife  publidied  in  1571,  endeavoured 
Breflaw^  to  account  for  them  by  means  of  a  double  refradion  and 
one  refledion.  But  he  imagined  that  a  ray  of  light, 
after  entering  a  drop  of  rain,  and  fuffering  a  refradion 
both  at  its  entrance  and  exit,  ’ivas  afterwards  refieded 
from  another  drop,  before  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tator.  He  feems  to  hiave  overlooked  the  refledion  at 
the  poderior  furface  of  the  drop,  or  to  have  imagined 
that  all  the  bendings  of  the  light  -within  the  drop  would 
not  make  a  fufHcient  curvature  to  bring  the  rays  of  the 
fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  'Fhat  he  fhould  think 
of  two  refradions,  w^as  the  neceflary  confequence  of  his 
fuppofing  that  the  ray  entered  the  drop  at  all.  This 
fuppofition,  therefore,  w2ls  all  that  he  inditiited  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena.  B.  Porta  fuppofed  that  the  rain¬ 
bow  is  produced  by  the  refradion  of  light  in  the  whole 
213  of  or  vapour,  but  not  in  the  feparate  drops, 

Thedifeo-  to  a  man  who  had  no  pretenfions  to  philofophy, 

very  made  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  true  explanation.  This  w^as 
<le  DoSs  Dominis,  bifliop  of  Spalatro,  whofe  treatife 

F'ftis  et  Lucis^  -was  publiQied  by  J.  Bartolus 
Spalatro.  1611.  He  fird  maintained,  that  the  double  refrac¬ 
tion  of  Fletcher,  with  an  intervening  refledion,  was 
fufficient  to  produce  the  colours  of  the  bow,  and  alfo  to 
bring  the  rays  that  formed  them  to  the  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  without  any  fubfequent  refledion.  He  didindly 
deferibes  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  entering  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  drop,  where  it  fuffers  one  refradion, 
and  after  being  thereby  tbro-wn  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  furface,  is  thence  refieded  to  the  lower 
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part  of  the  drop  ^  at  which  place  undergoing^  a  fecond 
refradion,  it  is  thereby  bent,  fo  as  to  come  diredly  to 
the  eye.  To  verify  this  hypothefis,  De  Dominis  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  very  fenfible  and  phitofophical  manner.  He 
procured  a  fmall  globe  of  folid  glafs,  and  viewing  it 
when  it  was  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the  fame 
manner  in  whicli  he  had  fuppofed  that  the  drops  of 
rain  were  fituated  with  refped  to  them,  he  adually 
obferved  the  fame  colours  which  he  had  feen  in  the  true 
rainbow,  and  in  the  fame  order. 

Thus  the  circumftances  in  which  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  were  formed,  and  the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  a  drop  of  water,  were  clearly  underftood  ;  but 
philofophers  were  a  long  time  at  a  lofs  when  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  aflign  reafons  for  all  the  particular  colours,  and 
for  the  order  of  them.  Indeed  nothing  but  the  dodrine 
of  the  different  refrangibiiity  of  the  rays  of  light,  could 
furnllh  a  complete  folution  of  this  difficulty.  De  Dominis 
fuppofed  that  the  red  rays  were  thofe  which  had  traverfed 
the  Icaft  fpace  in  the  infide  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  there¬ 
fore  retained  more  of  their  native  force,  and  con  fequently, 
ftriking  the  eye  more  brifkly,  gave  it  a  ffronger  fenfa- 
tion  ^  that  the  green  and  blue  colours  were  produced  by 
thofe  rays,  the  force  of  which  had  been,  in  fome  meafure, 
obtunded  in  paffing  through  a  greater  body  of  water  5 
and  that  all  the  intermediate  colours  were  compofed  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hypothefis  which  generally  prevailed  at 
that  time)  of  a  mixture  of  thefe  three  primary  ones. 
That  the  different  colours  v/ere  produced  by  fome  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  impulfe  of  light  upon  the  eye,  was  an  opi¬ 
nion  which  had  been  adopted  by  many  perfons,  who  had 
ventured  to  depart  from  the  authority  of  Ariffotle. 

Afterwards  the  fame  De  Dominis  obferved,  that  all 
the  rays  of  the  fame  colour  muff  leave  the  drop  of  wa-  ■ 
ter  in  a  part  fimilarly  fituated  with  refpeft  to  the  eye, 
in  order  that  each  of  the  colours  may  appear  in  a  circle, 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  point  of  the  heavens,  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpedator. 
The  red  rays,  he  obferved,  muff  iffue  from  the  drop 
neareft  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  order  that  the  circle  of 
red  may  be  the  outcrmofl,  and  the  moft  elevated  in  the 
bow. 

Though  De  Dominis  conceived  fo  juflly  the  manner 
in  whic;h  the  inner  rainbow  is  formed,  he  w^as  far  from 
having  as  juft  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of  the  exterior  bow. 
This  he  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  very  fame  manner 
as  the  interior,  viz.  by  one  refledion  of  the  light  wiihm 
the  drop,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  refradion  ;  fup¬ 
pofing  only  that  the  rays  which  formed  the  exterior  bow 
were  returned  to  the  eye  by  a  part  of  the  drop  lower 
than  that  which  traiifmitted  the  red  of  the  interior  bow. 
He  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  rays  which  formed  one  of  the 
bows  came  from  the  upper  limb  of  the  fun,  and  thofe 
which  formed  the  other  from  the  lower  limb,  without 
confidering  that  the  bows  ought  thus  to  have  been  con¬ 
tiguous ;  or  rather,  that  an  indefinite  number  of  bows 
would  have  had  their  colours  all  intermixed. 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  difeovered  the  different  re¬ 
frangibiiity  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  immediately  applied 
the  difcovery  to  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  taking 
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Ot  the  up  tlie  fubjc^  where  De  Domlnls  and  Defcartes  were 
,  obliged  to  leave  their  invelhgations  imperfed. 

214  «  be  a  drop  of  water,  and  S  a  pencil  of  light ; 

The  true  which,  on  its  leaving  the  drop  reaches  the  eye  of  the 
caufeof  the  fpc61ator.  This  ray,  at  its  entrance  into  the  drop,  be- 
colours  of  gj^^g  decompofed  into  its  proper  colours  *,  and  up- 

’  on  leaving  the  drop,  after  one  reflection  and  a  fecond 
Plate  refraction,  it  is  farther  decompofed  into  as  many  fmall 
cccLxxxiTi.  differently-coloured  pencils  as  there  are  primitive  co- 
%•  lours  in  the  light.  Three  of  them  Cnly  arc  drawn  in 
this  figure,  of  which  the  blue  is  the  molt,  and  the  red 
the  lealt,  refraCted. 

The  theory  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  light 
enables  us  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  the  fize  of  a  bow  of  each 
particular  colour.  Newton,  having  found  that  the  fines 
of  refraction  of  the  moft  refrangible  and  Icafl:  refrangible 
rays,  in  pafling  from  rain  water  into  air,  are  in  the  ratio 
of  185  to  182,  when  the  fine  of  incidence  is  138,  com¬ 
puted  the  fize  of  the  bow ;  and  found,  that  if  the  fun 
Avas  only  a  phyfical  point,  the  breadth  of  the  inner  bow 
would  be  2°  5  and  if  to  this  30'  were  added  for  the  ap- 
jiaront  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  whole  breadth  would  be 
24-”*  But  as  the  outermolf  colours,  efpecially  the 
violet,  arc  extremely  faint,  the  breadth  of  the  bow  will 
not  appear  to  exceed  two  degrees^  He  found,  by  the 
fame  principles,  that  the  breadth  of  the  exterior  bow,  if 
it  was  everywhere  equally  vivid,  would  be  4®  20'*  But 
in  this  cafe  there  is  a  greater  deduClion  to  be  made,  on 
account  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  light  of  the  exterior  bow  ; 
fo  that  it  will  not  appear  to  be  more  than  3  degrees 
broad. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  the  rainbow  are  explain¬ 
ed  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  principles  in  the  following 
.propofitions. 

Prop.  I. 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  of  rain 
and  enter  into  it,  fome  of  them,  after  one  re- 
fledion  and  two  refradions,  may  come  to  the 
eye  of  a  fpedator  who  has  his  back  towards  the 
fun,  and  his  face  towards  the  drop. 
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Explana-  If  XY  be  a  drop  of  rain,  and  if  the  fun  fhine  upon  it  in 
tion  of  the  any  lines  sd,  s  a,  &c.  moft  of  the  rays  will  enter 
phenomena  .  fQ^ie  of  them  only  will  be  refleCled  from 

bowon^thT^^^  firft  furface  ;  thofe  rays  which  are  thence  refleCled 
principles  of  do  not  come  under  our  prefent  confideration,  becaufe 
Newton,  they  are  never  refraCled  at  all.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
Hg*  p.  j-ays  then  enter  the  drop,  and  thofe  pafling  on  to  the  fe- 
cond  furface,  will  moft  of  them  be  tranfmitted  through 
the  drop.  At  the  fecond  furface  or  hinder  part  of  the 
drop,  at  pgf  fome  few  rays  will  be  refleCled,  whilft  the 
reft  are  tranfmitted  ;  thofe  rays  proceed  in  fome  fuch 
lines  as  ;2  r,  n  g :  and  coming  out  of  the  drop  in  the 
lines  rv,  qt^  may  fall  upon  the  eye  of  the  fpeClator,  who 
is  placed  anywhere  in  thofe  lines,  with  his  face  towards 
the  drop,  and  confequently  with  his  back  towards  the 
fun,  which  is  fuppofed  to  ftiine  upon  the  drop  in  the 
lines  sf^  s  s  &c.  Thefc  rays  are  twice  refracted 
and  once  refle^led  ^  they  are  refra£led  when  they  pafs 
out  of  the  air  into  the  drop  ;  they  are  refle^led  from  the 
fecond  furface,  and  are  refradled  again  when  they  pafs 
out  of  the  drop  into  the  air. 

Def.  When  rays  of  light  refleded  from  a  drop  of 
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rain  come  to  the  eye,  thofe  are  called  effeBual  which  Of  the 
are  able  to  excite  a  fenfation.  ^  Rainbow. 

Prop.  II. 

When  rays  of  light  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain, 
they  will  not  be  efFe6lual,  unlefs  they  are  paral¬ 
lel  and  contiguous. 

There  are  but  few  rays  that  can  come  to  the  eye  at 
all  :  for  fince  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  rays  which  enter 
the  drop  XY  between  X  and  pafs  out  of  the  drop  ^ 

through  the  hinder  furface  pg  ;  only  few  are  thence  re- 
fledled,  and  come  out  through  the  nearer  furface  between 
a  and  Y.  Now,  fueh  rays  as  emerge,  or  come  out  of 
the  drop,  between  a  and  Y,  will  be  inelFedual,  unlefs  I 

they  are  parallel  to  one  another,  as  r  “z;  and  q  t  are  \ 
becaufe  fuch  rays  as  come  out  diverging  from  one  an-  I 

other  will  be  fo  far  afunder  when  they  come  to  the  eye, 
that  all  of  them  cannot  enter  the  pupil  5  and  the  very 
few  that  can  enter  it  will  not  be  fufficient  to  excite  any 
fenfation.  But  even  rays,  which  are  parallel,  as  r 
q  /,  will  not  be  effedlual,  unlefs  there  are  feveral  of  them 
contiguous  or  very  near  to  one  another.  The  two  rays  ! 

rv  and  qt  alone  will  not  be  perceived,  though  both  of  ' 

them  enter  the  eye  ;  for  fo  very  few  rays  are  not  fufticient 
to  excite  a  fenfation. 

Prop.  III. 

When  rays  of  light  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain 

after  one  refledlion,  thofe  will  be  efFeftual  which  ' 

are  reflefted  from  the  fame  point,  and  which 
entered  the  drop  near  to  one  another.  | 

Any  rays,  as  j*  ^  and  c  d,  when  they  have  pafled  out 
of  the  air  into  a  drop  of  water,  will  be  refra61ed  towards 
the  perpendiculars  b  d  I ;  and  as  the  ray  s  b  falls  far-  ’  I 

ther  from  the  axis  a  v  than  the  ray  c  d^  sb  will  be  more  | 

refra(R:ed  than  c  d ;  fo  that  thefe  rays,  though  parallel 
to  one  another  at  their  incidence,  may  deferibe  the  lines 
b  e  and  d  e  after  refra(Elion,  and  be  refledled  from  the 
fame  point  e.  Now  all  rays,  which  are  thus  reflefted 
from  the  fame  point,  when  they  have  deferibed  the  lines 
efy  eg,  and  after  refle^lion  emerge  at  f  and  g,  will  be 
fo  rcfradled,  when  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  into  the 
air,  as  to  deferibe  the  parallel  lines  fh,gu  If  thefe 
rays  were  to  return  from  e  in  the  lines  eb,  ed,  and  were 
to  emerge  at  b  and  d,  they  would  be  refra^Ied  into  the 
lines  'of  their  incidence  b  s,  d  c»  But  if  thefe  rays,  in- 
ftead  of  being  returned  in  the  lines  eb,  e  d,  are  reflefted 
from  the  fame  point  ^  in  the  lines  eg,  ef  the  lines  of 
refleiElion  eg  and  ef  will  be  inclined  to  one  another  and 
to  the  furface  of  the  drop,  juft  as  much  as  the  lines  eb 
and  ed  arc.  Firft,  e  b  eg  make  the  fame  angle 
with  the  furface  of  the  drop  :  for  the  angle  b  e  x,  which 
eb  makes  with  the  furface  of  the  drop,  is  the  comple-  | 

ment  of  incidence,  and  the  angle  g  ev,  which  eg  makes  i 

with  the  furface,  is  the  complement  of  refle£lion  j  and  I 

thefe  two  are  equal  to  one  another.  In  the  fame  manner 
it  might  be  fhown,  that  e  d  and  c  f  mak*e  equal  angles  I 

with  the  furface  of  the  drop.  Secondly,  The  angle  ( 

b  c  dz=:f  eg  ;  or  the  refle^Ied  rays  eg,  e f,  and  the  inci-  [ 

dent  rays  b  e,  d  e,  are  equally  inclined  to  each  other. 

For  the  angle  of  incidence  b  e  Izzig  e  I,  the  angle  of  re-  ; 

fleflion,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  d  e  Izz-f  e  I,  the  j 

angle  1 


Part  II.  ^  OPT 

Of  the  angle  of  rcflei^ion :  confequently,  the  difference  between 
^.ainbovv.^  angles  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  angles  of  retledlion,  ox  b  e  I — d  e  /:zzg  e  l—fe  /,  or 
hedzzg  ef,  Sinee  therefore  either  the  lines  e  ef,  or 
the  lines  e  e  r/,  are  equally  inclined  both  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  to  the  furfaec  of  the  drop  j  the  rays  will  be 
refra£led  in  the  fame  manner,  udiethcr  they  return  in 
the  lines  e  e  d^  or  are  rede^ed  in  the  lines  eg,  ef. 
But  if  they  return  in  the  lines  e  b,  ed,  the  refradion, 
when  they  emerge  at  b  and  d,  would  make  them  parallel. 
Therefore,  if  they  are  rede(ftcd  from  one  and  the  fame 
point  e  in  the  lines  eg,  e f,  the  refraiSlion,  when  they 
emerge  at  ^  and/*,  will  like  wife  make  them  parallel. 

But  though  fuch  rays  as  arc  refle<ffcd  from  the  fame 
point  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  drop  of  rain,  are  parallel 
to  one  another  when  they  emerge,  and  fo  have  one 
condition  that  is  rcqulhte  towards  making  them  effec¬ 
tual,  yet  there  is  another  condition  neceffary  •,  for  rays 
that  are  effcflual  mull  be  contiguous  as  well  as  paral¬ 
lel.  And  though  rays,  which  cuiter  the  drop  in  different 
places,  may  be  parallel  when  they  emerge,  thofe  only  will 
be  contiguous  which  enter  it  nearly  at  the  fame  place. 
Fig.  9.  Let  XY  be  a  drop  of  rain,  ag  the  axis  or  diameter 

of  the  drop,  and  r  «  a  ray  of  light  that  enters  the  drop 
at  a.  '['his  ray  s  a,  being  perpendicular  to  both  the  fur- 
faces,  will  pafs  through  the  drop  in  the  line  ag  /i  without 
being  refrafled  ^  but  any  collateral  rays,  fuch  as  thofe 
that  fall  about  j*  b,  will  be  made  to  converge  to  the 
axis,  and  paffing  out  at  n  will  meet  the  axis  at  :  Hays 
which  fall  farther  from  the  axis  than  s  b,  fueh  as  thofe 
which  fall  about  s  c,  will  likewdfe  be  made  to  converge  *, 
but  their  foeus  will  be  nearer  to  the  drop  than  li* 
Suppofe  therefore  i  to  be  the  focus  of  the  rays  that  fall 
about  s  c,  any  ray  s  c,  when  it  has  deferibed  the  line 
CO  within  the  drop,  and  is  tending  to  the  focus  /,  will 
pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  the  point  0.  The  rays  that  fall 
upon  the  drop  about  s  d,  will  converge  to  a  focus  ffill 
nearer  than  i,  as  at  k.  Thefe  rays  therefore  go  out  of 
the  drop  at  /?.  The  rays,  that  fall  about  s  e,  will  con¬ 
verge  to  a  focus  nearer  than  h,  as  fuppofe  at  ! ;  and  the 
ray  s  e,  when  it  has  deferibed  the  line  e  0  within  the 
drop,  and  is  tending  to  /,  wdll  pafs  out  at  the  point  0, 
The  iwys  that  fall  ffill  more  remote  from  the  axis  will 
converge  to  a  foeus  ffill  nearer.  Thus  the  ray  sf  will 
after  rcfra^lion  converge  to  a  focus  at  tn,  which  is 
nearer  than  I ;  and  having  deferibed  the  lincy* n  with¬ 
in  the  drop,  it  will  pafs  out  to  the  point  n.  Now  we 
may  here  obferve,  that  as  any  rays  j-  ^  or  j*  c,  fall  farther 
above  the  axis  s  a,  the  points  n,  or  0,  where  they  pafs  out 
behind  the  drop,  will  be  farther  abovne^;  or  that,  as 
the  Incident  ray  rifes  from  the  axis  s  a,  the  arc  g  n  0 
increafes,  till  wx  come  to  feme  ray  s  d,  w’hich  paffes  out 
of  the  drop  at  p  •,  and  this  is  the  higheft  point  where 
any  ray  that  falls  upon  the  quadrant  or  quarter  a  *:  can 
pafs  out  :  for  any  rays e,  or  s  f,  that  fall  higher  than 
f  d,  wdll  not  pafs  out  on  any  point  above  p,  but  at  the 
points  0,  or  n,  which  are  below  it.  Confcquently, 
though  the  arc  g  n  o  p  increafes,  "whilff:  the  diftanee  of 
the  incident  ray  from  the  axis  s  a  increafes,  till  we  come 
to  the  ray  s  d ;  yet  afterwards,  the  higher  the  ray  falls 
above  the  axis  s  a,  this  arc  pong  will  deereafe. 

We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  points  on  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  drop,  where  the  rays  pafs  out  of  it ; 
but  this  was  for  the  fake  of  determining  the  points 
from  which  thofe  ravs  are  rc flexed,  which  do  not  pafs  out 
VoL.  XV.  Part^I. 
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behind  the  drop.  For,  in  explaining  the  rainbow,  wc 
have  no  further  reafon  to  conffder  thofe  rays  w  hich  go 
through  the  drop  j  finee  they  Can  never  come  to  the  eye 
of  a  fpedlator  placed  anywhere  in  the  linesr'oor  ^/f 
with  his  face  to\vards  the  drop.  Now,  as  there  are 
many  rays  which  pafs  out  of  the  drop  between  g  and  p, 
fo  fome  rays  will  be  thence  reflefted  :  and  confequcntly 
the  feveral  points  between^  and p,  which  are  the  points 
’where  fome  of  the  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop,  are  likc- 
wife  the  points  of  refledion  for  the  reft  which  do  not 
pafs  out.  Therefore  in  refpe61:  of  thofe  rays  which  are 
reffe6led,  wx  may  call^  p  the  arc  of  reffc(5lion  j  and  may 
fay,  that  this  arc  of  reflexion  increafes,  as  t,hc  diffance 
of  the  incident  ray  from  the  axis  s  a  increafes,  till  Ave 
come  to  the  ray  s  d;  the  arc  of  reflexion  g  n  for  the 
ray  s  b,  it  is  ^  0  for  the  ray  s  c,  and  g  p  for  the  ray  s  d. 
But  after  this,  as  the  diffance  of  the  incident  ray  from 
the  axis  s  a  increafes,  the  are  of  reffc6lion  dccrcafes  j  for 
og  lefs  than  2)  g  is  the  arc  of  reffe6lion  for  the  ray  s  e,  and 
ng  is  the  arc  of  rcfle^lion  for  the  ray  s  f 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fome  ray,  Avhieh  falls  above 
s  d,  may  be  rcffefled  from  the  fame  point  Avith  fome 
other  ray  Avhlch  falls  bcloAV  s  d.  Thus,  for  inffance,  the 
ray  s  b  Avill  be  relieved  from  the  point  n,  and  the  rays 
sf  Avill  be  rcflc6led  from  the  fame  point  j  and  eonfe- 
quently,  Avhen  the  rcflecled  rays  n  r,  U  q,  arc  rcfra6led 
as  they  pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  r  and  q,  they  Avill  be  pa¬ 
rallel.  But  ffnee  the  intermediate  rays,  Avhieh  enter 
the  drop  between  s f  and  s  b,  are  not  reffc6led  from  the 
fame  point  n,  thefe  two  rays  alone  Avill  be  parallel 
to  one  another  Avhen  they  come  out  of  the  drop,  and  the 
intermediate  rays  Avill  not  be  parallel  to  them.  And 
confequcntly  thefe  rays  rv,q  t,  though  they  are  parallel 
after  they  emerge  at  r  and  q,  Avill  not  be  contiguous, 
and  for  that  reafon  avHI  not  be  effeflual ;  the  ray  r  is 
reffe£i:cd  from  p,  Avhich  has  been  fhown  to  be  the  limit 
of  the  arc  of  reffedion  *,  fueh  rays  as  fall  juft  above  s  d, 
and  jull  below  s  d,  Avill  be  reffe6led  from  nearly  the 
fame  point  p,  as  appears  from  Avhat  has  been  already 
ffiowm.  'I'hefe  rays  therefore  Avill  be  parallel,  becaufe 
they  are  refledlcd  from  the  fame  point  p  ;  and  they  will 
likcAAufe  be  contiguous,  bccaufe  they  all  of  them  enter 
the  drop  at  the  fame  place  very  near  to  d.  Confe- 
quently,  fach  rays  as  enter  the  drop  at  d,  and  arc  re- 
fle(51ed  from  p  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  reffe^lion,  Avill 
be  effe(ffual  ;  ffnee,  Avhen  they  emerge  at  the  part  of 
the  drop  betwxen  a  and  y,  they  will  be  both  parallel 
and  contiguous. 

If  it  can  be  fhoAvn  that  the  rainbow  is  produced  by^ 
the  rays  of  the  fun  Avhich  are  thus  refit6led  from  drops 
of  rain  as  th«y  fall  Avliile  the  fun  ffiincs  upon  them,  this 
propofftion  may  ferve  to  Ihow  us,  that  this  appearance 
is  not  produced  by  any  rays  that  fall  upon  any  part,  and 
are  reflected  from  any  part  of  thofe  drops  :  ffnee  this 
appearance  cannot  be  produced  by  any  rays  but  thofe 
which  are  effedlual  \  and  effe61ual  rays  muff  ahvays  en¬ 
ter  each  drop  at  one  certain  place  in  the  anterior  part  of 
it,  and  muff  likewife  be  rcffe6led  from  one  certain  plac«^ 
in  the  pollerlor  furfaec. 
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Prop.  IV.  . 


When  rays  that  arc  effectual  emerge  from  a  drop 
of  rain  after  one  vefledion  and  two  refrac¬ 
tions,  thofe  which  are  moft  refrangible  will, 
K  k  at 


Rainbow, 
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the  leaft  angle  with  it.  Tlie  fame  may  be  proved  of  Of  the 
all  other  rays  emerging  parallel  to  gi  and  gp 
fpeflively,  or  of  all  eflfedlual  rays  thofe  which  are  moft 
refrangible  will  after  emerlion  make  a  lefs  angle  with 
the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do  which  are  leaft  refran¬ 
gible. 

Eut  lince  the  cfFeClual  rays  of  different  colours  make 
different  angles  with  s  k  2X  their  emerfion,  they  will  be 
feparated  from  one  another  :  fo  that  if  the  eye  were 
placed  in  tho  beam  f  ghi^  it  would  receive  only  rays  of 
one  colour  from  the  drop  x  agv;  and  if  it  were  placed 
in  the  beam  fg  np^  it  would  receive  only  rays  of  fome 
other  colour. 

The  angle  s  wp^  which  the  leaft  refrangible  or  red 
rays  make  with  the  incident  ones  when  they  emerge  fo 
as  to  be  effe£lual,  is  found  by  calculation  to  be  42°  2^ 

And  the  angle  s  k  z*,  which  the  moft  refrangible  rays 
make  with  the  incident  ones  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to 
be  effeftual,  is  found  to  be  40®  17'.  The  rays  which 
have  the  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangiblllty,  make 
with  the  Incident  ones  intermediate  angles  between  42*^ 

2',  and  40°  1 7'. 
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at  tlieir  emci*rion,  make  a  lefs  angle  with  the 
incident  rays  than  thofe  which  are  leaft  re¬ 
frangible  ^  and  by  this  means  the  rays  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  will  be  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

Let  fh  and  g  i  be  effectual  violet  rays  emerging  from 
Ihc  drop  at  fg;  and / n^gp^  effedual  red  rays  emer¬ 
ging  from  the  fame  drop  at  the  fame  place.  Now, 
though  all  the  violet  rays  are  parallel  to  one  another, 
becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  effbaual,  and  though  all  the 
red  rays  are  likewife  parallel  to  one  another  for  the  fame 
rcafon  •,  yet  the  violet  rays  will  not  be  parallel  to  the 
red  rays.  Thcfe  rays,  as  they  have  different  degrees  of 
xefrangibility,  will  diverge  from  one  another  ^  any  vio¬ 
let  ray  g  /,  which  emerges  at  g,  will  diverge  from  any 
red  ray  g  which  emerges  at  the  fame  place.  Now, 
both  the  violet  ray  g  /,  and  the  red  ray  g  p,  as  they  pafs 
out  of  the  drop  of  w^ater  into  the  air,  will  be  refraded 
from  the  perpendicular  /  0.  But  the  violet  ray  is  more 
refrangible  than  the  red  one  j  and  for  that  reafon  g  z, 
or  the  refrafled  violet  ray,  will  make  a  greater  angle 
with  the  perpendicular  than  g  p  the  refraded  red  ray  *, 
or  the  angle  igo  will  be  greater  than  the  angle  0. 
buppofe  the  incident  ray  j*  ^  to  be  continued  in  ibe  di- 
xedion  s  and  the  violet  ray  ig  to  be  continiled  back¬ 
ward  in  the  diredion  ik^  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  A 
Suppofe  likewife  the  red  rayp^  to  be  continued  backwards 
in  the  fame  manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray  at  w. 
The  angle  iksis  that  which  the  violet  ray,  or  moft  re¬ 
frangible  ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  incident 
ray  *,  and  the  angle  pw  s  is  that  which  the  red  ray,  or 
leaft  refrangible  ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with  the  in¬ 
cident  ray.  I'he  angle  iksh  lefs  than  the  angle  pws. 
For,  in  the  triangle,  g  w  g^vs^oi  pws^  is  the  exter¬ 
nal  angle  at  the  bafe,  and  gkw  ox  tk  sh  one  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  oppofite  angles.  (Euc.  B.  I.  Prop.xvi.).  What 
has  been  ftiown  to  be  true  of  the  rays  g  i  and  g p  might 
be  ftiown  in  the  faiiie  manner  of  the  X2iysfh  andy'zz,  or 
of  any  other  rays  that  emerge  refpedively  parallel  to  g  i 
and  g  p.  But  all  the  effedual  violet  rays  are  parallel  to 
g  /,  and  all  the  effedual  red  rays  are  parallel  to  g  p. 
Therefore,  the  effedual  violet  rays  at  their  emerfion 
make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  incident  ones  than  the  effec¬ 
tual  red  ones.  For  the  fame  reafon,  in  all  the  other 
forts  of  rays,  thofe  which  are  moft  refrangible,  at  their 
emerfion  from  a  drop  of  rain  after  one  refledion,  will 
make  a  lefs  ^ngle  with  the  incident  rays,  than  thofe  do 
which  are  lefs  refrangible. 

Otherwife :  When  the  rays  g  i  and  g p  emerge  at 
the  fame  point  g^  as  they  both  come  out  of  water  into 
air,  and  confequently  are  refraded  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  inftead  of  going  ftraight  forwards  in  the  line 
e  g  continued,  they  will  both  be  turned  round  upon  the 
point  g  from  the  perpendicular  g  6,  Now  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  cither  of  thefe  lines  might  be  turned  in 
this  manner  upon  the  point  g  as  upon  a  centre,  till 
they  became  parallel  X.o  s  b  the  incident  ray.  But  if 
either  of  thefe  lines  or  rays  were  refraded  fo  much 
from  ^  0  as  to  become  parallel  to  s  Z>,  the  ray  thus  re¬ 
fraded,  would,  after  emerfion,  make  no  angle  with  s  k, 
becaufe  it  would  be  parallel  to  it.  Confequently  that 
ray  which  is  moft  turned  round  upon  the  point  g,  or 
that  ray  which  is  moft  refrangible,  will  after  emer- 
llon  be  neareft  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  or  will  make 


Prop.  V. 

If  a  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator,  the 
angle  w^hich  any  effectual  ray,  after  two  refrac¬ 
tions  and  one  refledion,  makes  with  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  that  line. 

Plate 

Let  the  eye  of  the  fpedator  be  at  z*,  and  let  ^  /  be  ccclxxxiii 
the  line  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  ^S- 
through  the  eye  of  the  fpedator  ;  the  angle  g  1 1,  which 
any  effedual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  z  k  r,  which  the  fame  ray  makes  with  the  in¬ 
cident  ray  sb  ox  sk.  If  j  ^  is  a  ray  coming  from  the 
centre  of  the  fun,  then  fince  ^  /  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fame^  point,  thefe  two  lines,  upon  account  of 
the  remotenefs  of  the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  parallel  to  one  another.  But 
the  right  line  k  i  crofting  thefe  two  parallel  lines  will 
make  the  alternate  angles  equal.  (Euc.  B.  I.  Prop, 
xxix.).  Therefore  kit  qx  gi  t=s  ku 

Prop.  VI. 

When  the  fun  ftiines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as 
they  are  falling,  the  rays  that  come  from  thofe 
drops  to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator,  after  one  re¬ 
lied  ion  and  two  refradions,  produce  the  pri¬ 
mary  rainbow. 

If  the  fun  Ihines  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  are 
commonly  feen  two  bows,  as  AFB,  CHDj  or  if  the^j^wsfeen 
cloud  and  rain  does  not  reach  over  that  whole  fide  of  at  once, 
the  Iky  where  the  bows  appear,  then  only  a  part  ofonel'ig-  n. 
or  of  both  bows  is  feen  in  that  place  where  the  rain 
falls.  Of  thefe  two  bows,  the  innermoft  AFB  is  the 
more  vivid  of  the  two,  and  this  is  called  the  primary 
bow.  The  outer  part  TFY  of  the  primary  bow  is  red, 
the  inner  part  VEX  is  violet  5  the  intermediate  parts, 
reckoning  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  are  orange,  yd- 
low,  green,  blue,  and  indigo.  Suppofe  the  fpedator’s 
eye  to  be  at  O,  and  let  LOP  be  an  imaginary  line 

drawn 
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'  Of  the  drawn  frbm  tlie  centre  of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the 
Ilai»bow>  ^  rpe6lator :  if  a  beam  of  light  S  coming  from  the  fun 
'  fall  upon  any  drop  F  ^  and  the  rays  that  emerge  at  F 
in  the  line  FO,  fo  as  to  be  effe6liial,  make  an  angles 
FOP  of  42^  2'  with  the  line  LP  ^  then  thefe  ed:e<5tua\ 
rays  make  an  angle  of  42°  2'  with  the  incident  raySj  by 
the  preceding  propofition,  and  confequently  thefe  xays 
^vill  be  red,  fo  that  the  drop  F  will  appear  red^  All 
tlie  other  rays,  which  emerge  at  F,  and  ^vould  be  ef- 
fedual  if  they  fell  upon  the  cye^  arc  refracted  more 
'  than  the  red  ones,  and  confoqucntly  will  paP,  above  the 
eye.  If  a  beam  of  light  S  fall  upon  the.  drop  E,  and 
the  rajs  that  emerge  at  Ein  the  line  F.O,  fo  as  to  be 
effedlual,  make  an  angle  of  40^  17'  with  the  line  LP ; 
^hen  thefe  eflV£lual  rays  make  iikewife  an  angle  of 
40^  1 7'  with  the  incident  rays,  and  the  drop  E  wdll 
appear  of  a  violet  colour.  Ail  the  other  rays,  which 
emerge  at  E,  and  v/ould  be  effc^liial  if  they  came  to 
the  eye,  arc  refcadlcd  iefs  than  the  violet  ones,  and 
therefore  pafs  beloAv  the  eye.  The  intermediate  drops 
between  F  and  E  wdil  for  the  fame  reafons  be  of  the 
'intermediate  colours,  1 

Thus  ^i^e  have  Ihown  why  a  fet  of  drops  from  F  to 
E,  as  they  are  falling,  fliould  appear  of  the  feven  pri¬ 
mary  cokurs.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  the  feveral  drq^s, 
which  produce  thefe  colours,  fliould  all  of  them  fall  at 
CTcadly  the  fame  diflance  from  the  eye.  The  angle 
FOP,  for  example,  is  the  fame  whether  the  diftance  of 
the  drop  from  the  eye  is  OF,  or  whether  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  line  OF  fomething  nearer  to  the  eye. 
And  whiUl  the  angle  FOP  is  the  fame,  the  angle  made 
by  the  emerging  and  incident  rays,  and  confequently 
thf)  colour  of  the  drop,  will  be  the  fame.  This  is  equal- 
i  v  true  of  any  other  drop.  So  that  though  in  the  ngure 
:  the  drops  F and  E  are  reprefented  as  falling  perpendicii- 

[  larly  one  under  the  other,  yet  this  is  not  necelTary  in  or¬ 

der  to  produce  the  bow. 

^  But  the  coloured  line  FE,  ivhlcli  we  have  already 

■  accounted  for,  is  only  the  breadth  of  the  bow^  It  flill 

1  remains  in  be  lliewn,  W'hy  not  only  the  drop  F  fhould 

*  appear  red,  but  ivhy  all  the  other  drops  from  A  to  B  in 

jk  the  arc  AFFYB  fliould  appear  of  the  fame  colour.  Now 

I-  it  is  evident,  that  ivhercvcr  a  drop  of  rain  is  placed,  if 

the  angle  irhicli  the  effe<Flual  rays  make  with  the  line 
I  LP  is  equal  to  the  angle  FOP,  that  is,  if  the  angle  which 

I  the  effeclual  rays  make  with  the  incident  rays  is  42°  2', 

I  any  of  thofc  drops  will  be  red,  for  the  fame  reafon  that 

'1  the  drop  F  is  of  this  colour. 

If  FOP  were  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP,  fo  that 
one  end  of  this  line  fliould  always  be  at  the  eye,  and 
the  other  be  at  P  oppofite  to  the  fun  j  fuch  a  motion 
of  this  figure  would  be  like  that  of  a  pair  of  compafTes 
turning  round  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  ©pen- 
j  irig  FOP.  Ill  this  revolution  the  drnp  F  would  de- 

'  feribe  a  circle,  P  would  be  the  centre,  and  ATFYB 

I  would  be  an  arc  in  this  circle.  Now  lince,  in  this  mo¬ 

tion  of  the  line  and  drop  OF,  the  angle  made  by  FO 
with  OP,  that  is,  the  angle  FOP,  continues  the  fame  5 
!  if  the  fun  W'ere  to  flilne  upon  this  drcfp  as  it  revolves, 

the  effe6lual  rays  would  make  the  fame  angle  with  the 
incident  rays,  In  whatever  part  of  the  arc  ATFYB  the 
drop  was  to  be.  Therefore,  ivhether  the  drop  be  at 
A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at  B,  or  wherever  elfe  it  is  in 

this  whole  arc,  it  would  appear  red,  as  it  does  at  F. _ 

The  drops  of  rain,  as  they  fall,  are  not  indeed  turned 
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r^ixuiid  in  this  manner  :  but  then,  as  great  numbers  of 
them  are  falling  at  once  in  right  lines  from  the  cloud, 
whilfl;  one  drop  is  at  F,  there  will  be  others  at  Y,  at 
1,  at  B,  at  A,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  arc 
AUFYB  :  and  all  thefe  drops  will  be  red  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  drop  F  would  have  been  red,  if  it  had 
been  in  the  fame  place.  Therefore,  ivhen  the  fun  (liines 
upon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there  will  he  a  red  arc  ATFYB 
oppolite  to  the  fun.  In  the  fame  manner,  becaufe  the 
drop  E  is  violet,  v/e  might  prove  that  any  other  drop, 
which,  whilfl  it  is  falling,  is  in  any  part  of  the  arc 
AVEXB,  will  be  vlolel:;  and  confequently,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  red  arc  ATFYB  appears,  there  will  like- 
wife  be  a  violet  arc  AVEXB  below  or  within  it.  FE 
is  the  diltance  between  thefe  two  coloured  arcs  j  and 
from  what  has  been  faid,  it  follou's,  that  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs  will  be  filled  up 
with  arcs  of  the  intermediate  colours,  orange,  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  indigo.  All  thefe  coloured  arcs  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  primary  rainbow. 


Of  the 
Rainbow. 


Prop.  Vll. 

The  primary  rainbow  is  never  a  greater  arc  than  a 
fcmicircle. 


Since  the  line  LOP  is  drawn  from  the  fun  through  piate 
the  eye  of  the  fi>eclator ,  and  fiiice  P  is  the  centre  of  the  ccclxxxiii. 
rainbow  j  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  the  rainbow  is  9- 
always  oppofite  to  the  fun.  The  angle  FOP  is  an  angle  ^17 
of  42°  2',  as  was  obferved,  or  F  the  highefl  part  of  the  Why  the 
bow  is  42°  2'  from  P  the  centre  of  it.'  If  the  fun  Bare  of  the 
more  than  42®  2'  high,  P  the  centre  of  the  rainbow, 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun, 'will  be  more  than  42°  2'never^''^ 
below  the  horizon  ^  and  confequently  F  the  top  of  thc^^reater 
bow,  tvhich  is  only  42°  2'  from  P,  will  be  below  the  ^ 
horizon^  that  is,  when  the  fun  is  more  than  42®  2'  high, 
no  primary  rainbow  will  be  fecn.  If  the  altitude  of  the 
fun  be  fomething  lefs  than  42°  2',  then  P  will  be 
fomething  Icfs  than  42°  2'  below  the  horizon  5  and' 
confequently  F,  which  is  only  42°  2'  from  P,  will 
be  jult  above  the  hofrzon  j  that  is,  a  fmall  part  of  the 
bow  at  this  height  of  the  fan  will  appear  clofe  to  the 
ground  oppohtc  to  the  fun.  If  the  fun  be  20°  high, 
then  P  will  be  20®  below  the  horizon  j  and  F  the  top 
of  the  bow,  being  42°  2'  from  P,  will  be  22°  2'  above 
tlie  horizon  5  therefore,  at  this  height  of  th.e  fun,  the 
bow  wdll  be  an  arc  of  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  below  the 
liorizon  j  and  confequently  that  arc  of  the  circle  wdilch 
is  above  tlic  horizon,  or  the  bow,  will  be  lefs  than  a 
feniicircle.  If  the  fun  be  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the 
centre  of  the  bow,  will  be  in  the  oppolite  part  of  the 
horizon  5  F,  the  top  of  the  boAV,  will  be  42^  2'  above 
the  horizon  5  and  the  bow  itfelf,  becaufe  the  horizon 
palTes  through  the  centre  of  it,  will  be  a  femicircle. 

More  than  a  femicircle  can  never  appear  5  becaufe  if 
the  bow  were  more  than  a  femicircle,  P  the  centre  of  it 
muft  be  above  the  horizon  5  but  P  is  always  oppofite  to 
the  fun,  therefore  P  cannot  be  above  tlie  horizon,  un- 
lefs  the  fun  is  below'  it  j  and  w'hen  the  fun  is  fet,  or  is 
below  the  horizon,  it  cannot  fliine  upon  the  drops  of 
rain  as  they  fall  j  and  confequently,  wdien  the  fuu  is 
below  the  horizon,  no  bow  at  all  can  be  feeii. 

Prop.  VIIL 

When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  a  drop  df  rain, 
fome  of  them,  after  two  reflections  and  two  re- 
K  k  2  fra<^tion?, 
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fra<9:Ions,  may  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpeftator, 
who  has  his  back  towards  the  fun  and  his  face 
towards  the  drop. 

If  HGW  is  a  drop  of  rain,  and  parallel  rays  coming 
from  the  fun,  as  w,  fall  upon  the  lower  part  of 

it,  they  will  be  refrafted  towards  the  perpendiculars  v 
w  /,  as  they  enter  into  it,  and  will  deferibe  fome  fuch 
lines  as  v  /z,  w  i.  At  h  and  i  great  part  of  thefe  rays 
will  pafs  out  of  the  drop  ;  but  fome  of  them  will  be  re- 
flcfted  from  thenee  in  the  lines  t  g.  At  f  and  g 
again,  great  part  of  the  rays  that  were  rcflefled  thither 
will  pafs  out  of  the  drop.  But  thefe  rays  will  not  eome 
to  the  eye  of  a  fpeflator  at  o.  Here,  how'evcr,  all 
the  rays  will  not  pafs  out  5  but  fome  'will  be  rede<51:ed 
from  f  and^,  in  fome  fueh  lines  as  f  r/,  g  h;  and  thefe, 
■when  they  emerge  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into  the  air 
at  h  and  f/,  will  be  refra£led  from  the  perpendiculars, 
and,  defcribing  the  lines  dt^bo^  may  eome  to  the  eye 
<!)f  the  fpe£lator  who  has  his  back  towards  the  fim  and 
his  face  to'wards  the  drop. 

Prop.  IX. 

Thofe  rays,  which  are  parallel  to  one  another  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  ofice  refrafted  and  once  re- 
flefted  in  a  drop  of  rain,  will  be  efFeftual  when 
they  emerge  after  two  refradlions  and  two  re- 
fieGions. 

No  rays  can  be  offcclual,  unlcfs  they  arc  contiguous 
and  parallel.  It  appears  from  what  was  faid,  that  when 
rays  come  out  of  a  drop  of  rain  contiguous  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  either  after  one  or  after  two  reflefllons,  they  muft 
enter  the  drop  nearly  at  the  fame  place.  And  if  fuch 
rays  as  arc  contiguous  are  alfo  parallel  after  the  firft  re- 
fle6lIon,  they  will  emerge  parallel,  and  therefore  will 
bceffc6lual.  Let  ss  v  and  y  ^v  be  contiguous  rays  which 
eome  from  the  fun,  and  are  parallel  when  they  fall  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  drop  j  fuppofe  thefe  rays  to  be  rc- 
fraflcd  at  v  and  w,  and  to  be '‘relledlcd  at  /i  and  t ;  If 
they  are  parallel,  as  /?  f,  g  /,  after  this  firil  relle^lion, 
then,  after  they  are  retie^led  a  feeend  time  from  f  and 
g,  and  refra61ed  a  fecond  time  as  they  emerge  at  d  and 
they  will  go  out  of  the  drop  in  the  parallel  lines  di 
and  b  0,  and  will  therefore  be  effedual. 

•The  rays  %v,yWy  are  refra(51:ed  towards  the  perpen¬ 
diculars  V  /,  zu  /,  when  they  enter  the  drop,  and  will  be 
made  to  converge.  As  thefe  rays  are  very  oblique, 
their  foeus  wdll  not  be  far  from  the  furface  vzlk  If  this 
focus  be  at  b,  the  rays,  after  they  have  paifed  the  focus, 
will  diverge  from  thence  in  the  direftions  k  //,  b  i ;  and 
if  hi  is  the  principal  focal  diflancc  of  the  concave 
refleffing  furface  h  f,  the  refle^led  rays  hf^  i g,  will  be 
parallel.  Thefe  rays  ig^  are  refle^fed  again  from 
the  concave  furface  fg^  and  will  meet  in  a  focu's  at 
fo  that  ^  will  be  the  principal  focal  di  (lance  of  this 
redeefting  furface  f  g.  And  becaufe  h  i  andy^^  are  parts 
of  the  fame  Inhere,  the  principal  foeal  diflanccs  j^  e  and 
k  i  will  be  equal.  When  the  rays  have  paffed  the  focus 
<?,  they  will  thenee  diverge  in  the  line  e  //,  e  b :  and 
we  are  to  iliow,  that  when  they  emerge  at  d  and  />>,  and 
fire  refrafted  there,  they  will  become  parallel. 

Now  if  the  rays  v  h,zuk,  when  they  have  met  at  h^ 
were  to  be  turned  back  again  in  the  diredions  k  v,  h  zu, 
and  were  to  emerge  at  v  ani  w,  they  would  be  rcfra(51- 
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ed  into  the  lines  of  their  incidence,  v  y,  and  there-  Of  the 
fore  would  be  parallel.  But  {ineQ  g  e=:i  k,  as  has  al- 
ready  been  fhown,  the  rays  ed^eh^  that  diverge  from 
fall  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  drop  at  d  and  as 
the  rays  kv^k  zi\  would  fall  upon  it  at  v  and  w  ;  and 
e  d^e  h^  are  juft  as  much  inclined  to  the  refradllng  fur- 
face  db^  2iS  k  h  w  would  be  to  the  furface  v  zu, 

Henec  it  follows,  that  the  rays  e  d,  eb^  emerging  at  d 
and  />,  will  be  refracted  In  the  fame  manner,  and  will 
liave  the  fame  dIre61ion  in  refpe£l  of  one  another,  as 
hv^kw  would  have.  But  h  v  and  k  zu  would  be  paral¬ 
lel  after  refra£lIon.  Therefore  the  rays  e  d  and  will 
emerge  in  the  lines  dp^h  0^  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
confequently  effeflual. 

Prop.  X. 

When  rays  that  are  effeftual  emerge  from  a  drop 
of  rain  after  two  reflexions  and  two  refraXions, 
thofe  which  are  mod  refrangible  will  at  their 
emerfion  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  incident 
rays  than  thofe  do  which  are  lead  refrangible ; 
and  by  this  means  the  rays  of  dilferent  colours 
will  be  feparated  from  one  another. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are  differently  re- 
frangible,  emerge  at  any  point  b,  thefe  rays  will  not  be 
all  of  them  equally  refraXed  from  the  perpendicular. 

Thus,  if  ^  6?  is  a  red  ray,  which  is  of  all  others  the  lead 
refrangible,  and  b  ?n  is  a  violet  ray,  which  is  of  all 
others  the  moil;  refrangible  when  thefe  two  rays 
emerge  at  b,  the  violet  ray  will  be  refraXed  more  from 
the  perpendicular  h  k  than  the  red  ray,  and  the  refraXed 
angle  v  b  7n  -will  be  greater  than  the  refraXed  angle 
X  b  0,  Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe  two  rays,  after 
emerfion,  will  diverge  from  one  another.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  rays  that  emerge  at  d  ivill  diverge  from  one 
another  ;  a  red  ray  will  emerge  in  the  line  d a  violet 
ray  in  the  line  dt.  So  that  though  all  the  effcXual  red 
rays  of  the  beam  b  d m  t  are  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
all  the  effeXual  red  rays  of  the  beam  b  d  op  are  like  wife 
parallel,  yet  the  violet  rays  will  not  be  parallel  to  the  red 
beam.  Thus  the  rays  of  different  colours  will  be  fepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another. 

This  will  appear  farther,  if  we  confider  what  the 
propofition  affirms.  That  any  violet  or  moft  refran¬ 
gible  ray  will  make  a  greater  angle  wdth  the  incident 
rays,  than  any  red  or  leaft  refrangible  ray  makes  with 
the  fame  incident  rays.  'Jdius  if  ?/  zu  be  an  incident  ray, 
b  m  ?i  violet  ray  emerging  from  the  point  and  b  0  ^ 
red  ray  emerging  from  the  fame  point  *,  the  angle 
which  the  violet  ray  makes  with  the  incident  one  is 
y  r  w,  and  that  which  the  red  ray  makes  with  it  is  if  s  0, 

Now  y  r  ;;2  is  greater  than  y  s  0,  For  in  the  triangle 
b  r  j-,  the  internal  angle  hr  s  lefs  than  b  s  t/  the  exter¬ 
nal  angle  at  the  bafe.  (Fuel.  B.  I.  Prop.  xvi.).  But 
y  r  m  is  the  eomplement  of  ^  r  j-  or  oi b  r  y  to  two  right 
ones,  and  y  s  o\s  the  complement  of  b  s  y  to  two  right 
ones,  "^^rhereforc,  fince  bry  is  lefs  than  h  sy^  the  com¬ 
plement  of  ry  to  two  right  angles  will  be  greater  than 
the  complement  ofZ'j’ytotwo  right  angles^  or  ij  r  rn 
will  be  greater  than  y  s  0, 

Other  wife  ;  Both  the  rays  b  0  and  b  when  they  arc 
refraXed  in  pafling  out  of  the  drop  at  Z?,  arc  turned 
round  upon  the  point  b  from  the  perpendicular  bx. 

Now  either  of  thefe  lines  bo  or  bm  might  be  turned 

round 
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round  in  this  manner,  till  it  made  a  right  angle  with 
y  w.  Confequently,  that  ray  wliicli  is  moil  turned  round 
upon  I?,  or  which  is  mofl  refraded,  will  make  an  angle 
with  y  w,  that  will  be  nearer  to  a  right  one  than  that 
ray  makes  with  it  which  is  leaft  turned  round  upon 
or  which  is  leaft  refradted.  Therefore  that  ray  which  is 
moft  refradled  will  make  a  greater  angle  with  the  inci¬ 
dent  ray  than  that  which  is  leaft  refradled. 

But  lince  the  emerging  rays,  being  differently  refran¬ 
gible,  make  different  angles  with  the  fame  incident  ray 
y  w,  the  refradlion  which  they  fiiffer  at  emeriion  will 
feparate  them  from  one  another. 

The  angle  y  r  rn^  which  the  moft  refrangible  or  vio¬ 
let  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones,  is  found  by  cal¬ 
culation  to  be  54”  y  \  and  the  angle  y  s  0^  which  the 
leaft  refrangible  or  red  rays  make  with  the  incident  ones, 
is  found  to  be  50°  57' :  the  angles,  which  the  rays  of 
the  intermediate  colours,  indrgo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  orange,  make  with  the  incident  ray.s,  are  interme¬ 
diate  angles  between  54°  7'  and  50°  57'. 

Prop.  XL 


;  If  a  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre 

of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  \ 
'  the  angle  which,  after  two  refraftions  and  two 

I  -  reflexions,  any  effeXual  ray  makes  with  the  in¬ 

cident  ray,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  which  it 
I  makes  with  that  line. 


I  Fig.  12.  Ify  on  is  an  incident  ray,  0  an  effedlual  ray,  and 
q  n  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  fun  through  0 
,  the  eye  of  the  fpedlalor  *,  the  angle  y  s  0^  which  the 

A  cftedlnal  ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray,  is  equal  to 

son  the  angle  which  the  fame  effedlual  ray  makes  with 
the  line  q  n.  For  y  w  and  q  //,  confidered  as  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  are  parallel  j  ho  croffes  them, 
and  confequently  makes  the  alternate  angles  yso^  son^ 
equal  to  one  another.  Fuel.  B.  I.  Prop.  xxix. 

•  Prop.  XII. 
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line  OP,  will  fall  below  the  eye  at  O.  For  the  fame  Of  the 
reafon,  the  rays  emerging  from  the  intermediate  drops  / 
between  H  and  G,  and  coming  to  the  fpeflator’s  eye 
at  O,  will  emerge  at  intermediate  angles,  and  therefore 
will  have  the  intermediate  colours.  Thus  if  there  are 
feven  drops  from  H  to  G  inclufively,  tjieir  colours 
'wilhbe  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red.  This  coloured  line  is  tlic  breadth  of  the  fecondary 
rainbow. 

Now,  if  HOP  were  to  turn  round  upon  the  line  OP, 
like  a  pair  of  compaffes  upon  one  of  the  legs  OP  with 
the  oj^cning  HOP,  it  is  plain  from  the  fuppofition, 
that,  in  fuch  a  revolution  of  the  drop  PI,  tlie  angle 
HOP  would  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  the  emer¬ 
ging  rays  would  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  inci¬ 
dent  ones.  But  in  fuch  a  revolution  the  drop  would 
deferibe  a  circle  of  which  P  would  be  the  centre,  and 
CNPIRD  an  arc.  Confequently,  fmee,  when  the  drop 
is  at  N,  or  at  R,  or  anywdicre  elfc  in  that  arc,  the 
emerging  rays  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
ones  as  when  the  drop  is  at  H,  the  colour  of  the  drop 
will  be  the  fame  to  an  eye  placed  at  O,  w  hether  the 
drop  is  at  N,  or  at  H,  or  at  R,  or  anywhere  elfe  in 
that  arc.  Now,  though  the  drop  docs  not  thus  turna¬ 
round  as  it  falls,  and  does  not  pafs  through  the  fevcral 
parts  of  this  arc,  yet,  fince  there  are  drops  of  rain  fall¬ 
ing  everywhere  at  the  fame  time,  when  one  drop  is  at 
H,  there  wdll  be  another  at  R,  another  at  N,  and  others^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  arc  ;  and  thefe  drops  wPll  all  be  vio¬ 
let-coloured,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  drop  H  would 
have  been  of  this  colour  if  it  had  been  in  any  of  thofe 
places.  In  like  manner,  as  the  drop  G  is  red  when  it 
is  at  G,  it  would  likewife  be  red  in  any  part  of  the  arc 
eWGQ^D  *,  and  fo  will  any  other  drop  -when,  as  it  is 
falling,  it  conies  to  any  part  of  that  arc.  Thus  as  the 
fun  Ihines  upon  the  rain,  whilft  it  falls,  there  will  be 
two  arcs  produced,  a  violet-coloured  arc  CNHRD,  and 
a  red  one  CWGQ^^D  j  and  for  the  fame  rcafons  the  in¬ 
termediate  fpace  between  thefe  tw^o  arcs  w  ill  be  filled 
up  witli  arcs  of  the  intermediate  colours.  All  thefe  arcs 
together  make  up  the  fecondary  rainbow. 


When  the  fun  fliines  upon  the  drops  of  rain  as 
they  are  falling,  the  rays,  that  come  from  thefe 
drops  to  the  eye  of  a  fpeXator,  after  two  reflec¬ 
tions  and  two  refraXions,  produce  the  fecondary 
rainbow. 
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I  Thcfecon-  The  fecondary  rainbow  is  the  outermoft,  CHD. 
dary  rain-  When  the  fun  ihines  upon  a  drop  of  rain  H  j  and  the 

I  cTbv°t™  ^  *"  effeaual, 

j  reflexions  ""S'®  HOP  of  54°  7'  rvith  LOP  a  line  drawn 

'  and  two  from  the  fun  tlirough  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  ;  the  fame 
refradlions.  effe6lual  rays  -will  make  likewife  an  angle  of  54°  7^  with 
,  Fig.  II.  the  incident  rays  S,  and  the  rays  which  emerge  at  this 
angle  arc  violet  ones,  by  what  w^as  obferved  above. 
Therefore,  if  the  fpeXator’s  eye  is  at  O,  none  but  violet 
rays  will  enter  it :  for  as  all  the  other  rays  make  a  lefs 
angle  with  OP,  they  will  fall  above  the  fpeftator’s  eye. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  effe61ual  rays  that  emerge  from 
I  the  drop  G  make  an  angle  of  50*^  57'  with  the  line  OP, 

I  tljcy  will  likewife  make  the  fame  angle  wdth  the  inci- 

:  dent  rays  S  j  and  confequently,  from  the  drop  G  ng* 

ji  rays  will  come  to  the  fpe^lator’s  eye  at  O  but  red  ones  j 

j  for  all  the  other  rays  making  a  greater  angle  with  the 


Prop.  XIII. 

The  colours  of  the  fecondary  rainbow  are  fainter 
than  thofe  of  the  primary  rainbow  j  and  are 
arranged  in  the  contrary  order. 

■zip 

The  primary  rainbow  is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as  Why  the 
have  been  only  once  retle^led  ;  the  fecondary  rainbow 
is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as  have  been  twice  refleXed. 

But  at  every  retleXion  fimie  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop  bow 

of  rain  with')Ut  being  retleXed  j  fo  that  the  oftener  the  fainter  than 

rays  arc  retleXed,  the  fewer  of  them  are  left,  'j’fipi-e.  thofe  of  th©  * 

fore  the  colours  of  the  fecondary  bow  are  produced 

fe^ver  rays,  and  confequently  will  be  fainter,  than  the  .a  in  a  con. 

colours  of  the  primary  bow.  trary  order*. 

In  the  primary  bow,  reckoning  from  the  outfide  of 
it,  the  colours  are  arranged  in  this  order  *,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  In  the  fecondary 
bow,  reckoning  from  the  outfide,  the  colours  arc  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.  So  that  the 
red,  which  is  the  outermoft  or  higheft  colour  in  the 
primary  bow,  is  the  innermoft  or  loweft  colour  in  the 
fecondary  one. 

Now  the  violet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 

effeXual 
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Concavity  effeftual  after  one  refiedlion,  make  a  Icfs  angle  with 
o  tlie  Sky.  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones  5  confequeiitly  the 
Plate  violet  rays  make  a  Icfs  angle  with  the  lines  OP  than 
cccLxxxiin  ones.  But,  in  the  primary  rainbow,  the  rays 

%.  n.  are  only  once  reile(5led,  and  the  angle  wdiioh  the  effec¬ 
tual  rays  make  with  OP  is  the  diftance  of  the  colour¬ 
ed  drop  from  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore  the 
violet  drops,  or  violet  arc,  in  the  primary  bow,  will  be 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  drops  or 
red  arc  5  that  is,  the  inncrmofl  colour  in  the  primary 
bow  will  be  violet,  and  the  outer moft  colour  Avill  be  red. 
And,  for  the  fame  rcafon,  through  the  Avholc  primary 
bow,  every  colour  Avill  be  nearer  the  centre  P,  as  the 
rays  of  that  colour  are  more  refrangible. 

But  the  violet  rays,  Avhen  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be 
effedlual  after  two  retledlions,  make  a  greater  angle 
T/ith  the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones  j  confequcntly 
the  violet  rays  Avill  make  a  greater  angle  Avith  the  line 
OP,  than  the  red  ones.  But  in  the  fecondary  rainboAV 
the  rays  are  twice  refledled,  and  the  angle  Avhich  the 
effe61ual  rays  make  Avith  OP  is  the  diftance  of  the  co¬ 
loured  drop  from  P  the  centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore 
the  violet  drops  or  violet  arc  in  the  fecondary  boAV  Avill 
be  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  bow,  than  the  red 
drops  or  red  arc  ;  that  is,  the  outermoft  colour  in  the 
fecondary  boAv  Avill  be  violet,  and  the  in^erinoft  co¬ 
lour  Avdll  be  red.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  through 
the  whole  fecondary  boAv,  every  colour  Avill  be  farther 
from  the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are  more 
'refrangible. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Coronas ^  Tarhelia^  h'c. 

Under  the  articles  CoROXAand  Parhelion,  a  pret¬ 
ty  full  account  is  given  of  the  different  hypothefes  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  phenomena,  and  likewife  of  the  method  by 
Avhich  thefe  hypothefes  are  fupported,  from  the  knowm 
laws  of  refraction  and  reflection.  To  thefe  articles  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  muft  refer. 
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“Extent  of 
the  vjlible 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Concave  Figure  of  the  Shj, 

The  apparent  concavity  of  the  iky  is  only  an  optical 
deception  founded  on  the  incapacity  of  our  organs  of  vi- 
honzon  on  large  diftances.  Dr  Smith  has  de- 

monftrated,  that,  if  the  furface  of  the  earth  AA^ere  perfect¬ 
ly  plane,  the  diftance  of  the  vifible  horizon  from  the  eye 
would  fearcely  exceed  the  diftance  of  5000  times  the 
lieight  of  the  eye  above  the  ground ;  beyond  this  di¬ 
ftance,  all  objects  Avould  appear  In  the  vifible  horizon. 
For,  let  OP  be  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  line  PA 
drawn  upon  the  ground  \  and  if  an  objeCl  ABzirPO, 
be  removed  to  a  diftance  PA  equal  to  5000  times  that 
height,  it  Avili  hardly  be  vifible  by  reafon  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  angle  AOB.  Confcquently  any  diftance 
'  AC,  hoAVever  great,  beyond  A,  AVill  be  inviftble.  For 

ftnee  AC  and  BO  are  parallel,  the  ray  CO  will  ahvays 
Plate  cut  AB  in  fome  point  D  betw^een  A  and  B  and  there- 
cccLKxxiv.  angle  AOC,  or  AOD,  Avill  ahvays  be  Icfs  than 

*  AOB,  and  therefore  AD  or  AC  Avill  be  invifible.  Con- 
fequently  all  objeCts  and  clouds,  as  CE  and  FGj  placed 
221  at  all  diftances  beyond  A,  if  they  be  high  enough  to  be 
Wftiy  a  long  vifible,  or  to  fubtend  a  bigger  angle  at  the  eye  than 
TOW  of  ob-  AOB,  Avill  appear  at  the  horizon  AB ;  becaufe  the  di- 

^e^ncircu  invifible. 

Hence,  if  we  fuppofe  a  long  roAV  of  objeCls,  or  a  long 
Fig^  ABZY,  built  upon  this  plane,  and  Its  perpendicu- 
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lar  diftance  OA  from  the  eye  at  O  to  be  equal  lo  or  Concavity 
greater  than  the  diftance  O  «  of  the  vifible  horizon,  it^* 

Avill  not  appear  ftralght,  but  circular,  as  if  it  Avere  built 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  horizon  a  cegy:  and  if 
the  Avail  be  continued  to  an  immenfe  diftance,  its  ex-, 
treme  parts  YZ  Avill  appear  in  the  horizon  at  y  z, 

Avhere  It  is  cut  by  a  line  O  y  parallel  to  the  wall.  For, 
fuppofing  a  ray  YO,  the  angle  YO  ?/  Avill  become  in- 
fenlibly  fmalL  Imagine  this  infinite  plane  OAY  y, 

Avith  the  Avail  upon  it,  to  be  turned  about  the  horizontal 
line  O  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  till  it  becomes  perp^cndicu- 
lar  to  the  other  half  of  the  horizontal  plane  LM  y,  and 
the  Avail  parallel  to  it,  like  a  vaft  ceiling  oA’crhead  j 
and  then  the  Avail  Avill  appear  like  the  concave  figure 
of  the  clouds  overhead.  But  though  the  Avail  in  the 
horizon  appear  in  the  figure  of  a  femicircle,  yet  the 
ceiling  Avill  not,  but  much  flatter.  Becaufe  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  Avas  a  vifible  furface,  Avhich  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  the  fame  diftances  quite  round  the  eye  :  but  in 
the  vertical  plane  extended  between  the  eye  and  the 
ceiling,  there  is  nothing  that  affeds  the  fenfe  Avlth  an 
idea  of  Its  parts  but  the  common  line  Oij  ;  confequently 
the  apparent  diftances  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ceiling 
Avill  be  gradually  diminiflicd  in  afeending  from  that  line. 

Noav  Avhen  the  fky  is  overcaft  Avith  clouds  of  equal 
gravities,  they  Avill  all  float  In  the  air  at  equal  heights 
above  the  earth,  and  confequcntly  will  com[X)fe  a  fur¬ 
face  refembling  a  large  ceiling,  as  flat  as  the  vifible 
furface  of  the  earth.  Its  concavity  therefore  is  only 
apparent  :  and  Avhen  the  heights  of  the  clouds  are  un¬ 
equal,  fince  their  real  fhapes  and  magnitudes  are  all 
unknown,  the  eye  can  feldom  diftinguifti  the  unequal 
diftances  of  thofe  clouds  that  appear  in  the  fame  di- 
re6lions,  unlefs  Avhen  they  are  very  near  us,  or  are 
driven  by  contrary  currents  of  the  air.  So  that  the 
vifible  ftiape  of  the  Avhole  furface  remains  alike  in  both 
cafes.  And  Avhen  the  Iky  is  either  partly  oA’crcaft  or 
partly  free  from  clouds,  it  is  matter  of  fai^i  that  Ave  re¬ 
tain  much  the  fame  idea  of  its  concavity  as  Avlicn  it  was 
quite  overcaft. 

The  concavity  of  the  heavems  appears  to  the  \yiiy\hc 
Avhich  is  the  only  judge  of  an  apparent  figure,  to  be  a  concavity 
iefs  portion  of  a  fpherical  furface  than  a  heinifphere.  of  the  fky 
Dr  Smith  fays,  that  the  centre  of  the  concavity 
rnuch  beloAV  the  eye  ;  and  by  taking  a  medium 
fevcral  obfervations,  he  found  the.  apparent  diftance  of  '  ^ 
its  parts  at  the  horizon  to  be  generally  between  three 
and  four  times  greater  than  the  apparent  diftance  of 
its  parts  overhead.  For  let  the  arch  ABCD  repre-Fig.  10. 
font  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  fky,  O  the  place  of 
the  eye,  OA  and  OC  the  horizontal  and  vertical  ap¬ 
parent  diftances,  Avhofe  proportion  is  required.  Firft 
obferve  when  the  fun  or  the  moon,  or  ar^y  cloud  or 
ftar.  Is  in  fuch  a  fituation  at  B,  that  the  apparent  arches 
BA,  BC,  extended  on  each  fide  of  this  obje61  towards 
the  horizon  and  zenith,  feem  equal  to  the  eye  \  then 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  objecl  B  with  a  quadrant, 
or  a  erofs  ftaff,  or  finding  it  by  aftronomy  from  the 
given  time  of  obfervation,  the  angle  AOB  Is  knoAVn. 

Drawing  therefore  the  line  OB  in  the  pofitlon  thus 
determined,  and  taking  in  it  any  point  B,  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  CO  produced  downAvards,  find  the  centre  E 
gf  a  circle  ABC,  Avhofe  arches  BA,  BC,  intercepted 
betAveen  B  and  the  legs  of  the  right  angle  AOC,  fliall 
be  equal  to  each  other  j  then  Avill  this  arch  ABCD  re- 

prefent 
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]3]ue  colour prefent  tJje  apparent  figure  of  the  Iky.  For  by  the  eye 
the  Sky,  eflimate  the  diftance  between  any  two  objects  in  the 
^  heavens  by  the  quantity  of  iky  that  appears  to  lie  be¬ 

tween  them  j  as  upon  each  we  eilimate  it  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground  that  lies  between  them.  The  centre  E 
may  be  found  geometrically  by  conilru^ling  a  cubic 
equation,  or  as  quickly  and  fufHciently  exa61:  by  trying 
whether  the  chords  BA,  BC,  of  the  arch  ABC  drawn 
by  conjedlure  are  equal,  and  by  altering  its  radius  BE 
till  they  are  fo.  Now  in  making  feveral  obfervations 
upon  the  fun,  and  fome  others  upon  the  moon  and  ilars, 
they  feemed  to  our  author  to  bifed  the  vertical  areh 
ABC  at  B,  when  their  apparent  altitudes  or  the  angle 
A  OB  was  about  23  degrees  j  which  gives  the.  propor¬ 
tion  of  OC  to  OA  as  3  to  10  or  as  i  to  3^  nearly. 
When  the  altitude  of  the  fun  was  30^,  the  upper  arch 
feemed  always  lefs  than  the  under  one*,  and,  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion,  always  greater  when  the  fun  w^as  about 
18  or  20  degrees  high. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky,  and  of  Blue^ 
and  Green  Shadows, 
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the  colour 
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Opinions  of  The  opinions  of  ancient  v/r iters ^  concerning  the  colour 
the  ancients  of  the  Iky  merit  no  notice.  The  firll  who  gave  any  ra  ¬ 
tional  explanation  was  Fromondus.  Hefuppofed  that  the 
bluenefs  of  the  fky  proceeded  from  a  mixture  of  the 
white  light  of  the  fun  with  the  black  fpace  beyond  the 
atmofphere,  where  there  is  neither  refradion  nor  reflec¬ 
tion.  This  opinion  very  generally  prevailed,  and  was 
maintained  by  Otto  Guerick  and  ali  his  contemporaries, 
who  aflerted,  that  white  and  black  may  be  mixed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a  blue.  M.  Bougucr  had  re- 
eourfe  to  the  vapours  difFufed  through  the  atmofphere, 
to  account  for  the  refledion  of  the  blue  rays  rather  than 
any  other.  He  feems,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  it  arifes 
froin  the  conflitution  of  the  air  itfelf,  from  which  the 
fainter-coloured  rays  are  incapable  of  making  their  -svay 
through  any  eonfiderable  trad  of  it.  Hence  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  air  is  properly  blue ;  to 
which  opinion  Dr  Smith  feems  alfo  to  have  inclined. . 

To  this  blue: colour  of  the  fky  is  owing  the  appearance 
of  blue  and  green  fliadows  in  the  morning  and  even- 
Green  fha.-  — Thcfe  were  firfl  obferved  by  M.  Buffon  in  1742, 
(iowsobfer-  when  he  noticed  that  the  fliadows  of  trees  which  fell 
Buffun  white  wall  were  green.  He  was  at  that  time 

Handing  upon  an  eminence,  and  the  fun  was  fetting  in 
the  cleft  of  a  mountain,  fothat  he  appeared  confider ably 
lower  than  the  horizon.  The  fky  was  clear,  excepting 
in  the  weft,  which,  though  free  from  clouds,  was  light¬ 
ly  fliaded  with  va[x>ur^,  of  a. yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
red.  Then  the  fun  itfelf  was  exceedingly  red,  and  v;as 
apparently  at  lea  ft  four  times  as  large  a'rhe  appears  to 
be  at  mid-day.  In  thefe  cireumftances  he  fa w  very  di- 
ftindly  the  fliadows  of  the  trees,  whlcli  were  30  or  40 
feet  from  the  white  wall,  coloured  with  a  light  green 
inclining  to  blue.  The  fliadow  of  an  arbour,  which 
was  three  feet  from  the  wall,  was  exadly  drawn  upon 
it,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  newly  painted  with  ver- 
digrife.  This  appearance  lafted  near  five  minutes  5  , 
after  which  it  grew  fainter,  and  vaniflied  at  the  fame 
time  with  tlie  light  of  the  fun. 

The  next  morning  at  funrife,  he  went  to  obferve 
upon  another  white  wall ;  but  inftead 
green  as  before,  he  obferved.  that  they 
5 
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were  of  the  colour  of  lively  indigo.  The  fky  was  fe-Blue  colour 
rene,  except  a  flight  covering  of  yellowifh  vapours  in  olthe  Sky.- 
the  eaft  ;  and  the  fun  rofe  behind  a  hill,  fo  that  it  was  '  " 

elevated  above  his  horizon.  In  thefe  circumftanees,  the 
blue  fhadows  were  only  vifible  three  minutes  j  after 
which  they  appeared  black,  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
fame  day  he  obferved  the  green  fhadows  exadlly  as  be¬ 
fore..  On  another  day  at  funfet  he  obferved  that  the 
fhadows  -were  not  green,  but  of  a  beautiful  fky-blue,. 

He  alfo  obferved  that  the  fky  rvas  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure  free  from  vapours  at  that  time,  and  that  the  fun 
fet  behind  a  rock,  fo  that  it  difappeared  before  it  eamc 
to  his  horizon.  Afterwards,  he  ofte'n  obferved  the 
fhadow’s  both  at  funrife  and  funfet  *,  but  always  per¬ 
ceived  them  to  be  blue,  though  with  a  great  variety  of 
fliades.  ^  ^  ^25 

The  firft  perfon  who  attempted  to  explain  this  phe-Explana- 
nomenon  was  the  Abbe  Mazeas.  He  obferved  thal^^®’^ 
when  an  opaque  body  was  illuminated  by  the  moon 
a  candle  at  the  fame  time,  and  the*  two  fhadows  Avere^y  ^bbe 
caft  upon  the  fame  white  wall,  that  w'hich  was  enlighl- Mazeas. 
ened  by  the  candle  was  reddifli,  and  that  which  was  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  moon  was  blue.  He  fuppofed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  change  of  colour  to  be  occafioned  by  the  dimi-  227 
nution  of  the  light  ^  but  M.  Melville  and  M.  Bouguer,  MeMlle’s 
both  independent  of  one  another,  feem  to  have  hit  up-  Bou- 
on  the  true  caufe  of  this  curious  appearance,  and  which 
has  been  already  hinted  at.  The  former  of  thefe  gentle-^ 
men,  in  his  attempts  to  explain  the  blue  colour  of  the 
^y^.  obferves,  that  finte  it  is  certain  that  no  body  af- 
fumes  any  particular  colour,  but  becaufe  it  refte<fts  one 
fort  of  rays  more  abundantly  than  the  reft  5  and  finee  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  conftituent  parts  of  pure  air 
are  grofs  enough  to  feparate  any  colours  of  themfelves  j 
we  muft  conclude  with  Sir  Ifaae  Newton,  that  the  violet 
and  blue  making  rays  are  rcfle61ed  more  copioufly  than 
the  reft,  by  the  finer  vapours  diffufed  through  tlje  at¬ 
mofphere,  wdiofe  parts  are  not  big  enough  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  vifible  opaque  elouds;  And  he  fliows 
that  in  proper  cireumftances,  the  blulfh  colour  of  the 
fky  light  may  be  a61ually  feen  on  bodies  illuminated  by 
it,  as,  lie  fays,  it  is  objedled  fhould  always  happen  upon 
this  hypothefis.  For  that  if,  on  a  cloudlefs  day,  a  fliect 
of  white  paper  be  expofed  to  the  fun’s  beams,  when  any 
opaque  body  is  placed  upon  it,  the  fliadow  which  is  il¬ 
luminated  by  the  fky  only  will  appear  remarkably  bluifh 
compared  with  the  reft  . of  the  paper,  which  receives  tha 
fun’s  direfl  rays.  . 

M.  Bouguer,  who  has  taken  the  moft  pains  with  this 
fubje61,  obferves,  that  as  M.  Buffon  mentions  the  fha- 
dQ\vs  appearing  green  only  twdee,  and  that  at  all  other 
times  they  w^ere  blue,  this  is  the  eolour  which  they  re¬ 
gularly  have,  and  that  the  blue  w’a§  changed  into  green 
by  fome  accidental  circumftanee.  Green,  he  fays,  is 
only  a  compofition  of  blue  and  yellow,  fo  that  this  ac¬ 
cidental  change  may  have  arifen  from  the  mixture  of 
fome  yellow  rays  in  the  blue  fliadow  3  and  that  perhaps 
the  walls  might  have  had  that  tinge,  fo  that  the  blue 
is  the  only  colour  for  which  a  general  reafon  is  required. 

This,  he  fays,  muft  be  derived  from  the  colour  of  pure 
air,  wliieh  always  appears  blue,  and  which  always  re- 
fiefts  that  colour  upon  all  objects  witliout  diftindion  j 
but  which  is  too  faint  to  be  perceived  when  our  eyes 
are  ftrongly  affeaed  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  refleaed 
from  other  objeas  around  us,  . 
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Tt)  confirm  tills  hypotlicfis,  he  adds  Ibme  intercfting 
obfcrvalioiis  of  Ins  own,  in  wbieh  this  appearance  is 
agreeably  diveriified.  Being  at  the  village  of  Boucboltz 
in  July  .1764,  he  obferved  the  fhadows  projefted  on  the 
white  paper  of  liis  pocket-book  when  the  Iky  was  clear. 
Curious  ob-  At  half  an  hour  pall;  fix  in  the  evening,  when  the  fun 

fervations  about  4^  high,  he  obferved  tliat  the  fliadow  of  his 

onthisfub^-  ^  ...  . 


jea. 


finger  was  of  a  dark  gray,  while  lie  held  the  paper  op- 
pofite  to  the  fun  5  but  when  he  inclined  it  almolf  hori¬ 
zontally,  the  paper  had  a  bluilb  eaft,  and  the  fhadow 
upon  it  was  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue. 

When  his  eye  was  placed  bctw'ecn  the  fun  and  the 
paper  laid  horizontally,  it  always  appeared  of  a  bluilh 
caff  y  but  when  he  held  the  paper  thus  inclined  between 
his  eye  and  the  fun,  he  could  dillinguifli,  upon  every 
little  eminenee  oceafioned  by  the  inequality  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  paper,  the  chief  prifmatie  colours,  'fliis 
multitude  of  coloured  points,  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue,  almoft  effaced  the  natural  colour  of  the  objefls. 

At  45'  the  fliado^vs  began  to  be  blue,  even  w  hen 
the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  perpendicularly.  'I'hc  colour 
was  the  moft  lively  when  the  rays  fell  upon  it  at  an 
angle  of  45°  ;  but  with  a  lefs  inclination  of  the  paper, 
he  could  diftindlly  perceive,  that  the  blue  fhadow  had  a 
border  of  a  flrongcr  blue  on  that  fide  which  looked  to- 
Avards  the  fli.y,  and  a  red  border  on  that  fide  which  was 
turned  towards  the  earth.  To  fee  thefe  borders,  it  w^as 
neeefiary  to  place  the  body  that  made  the  fliadow  very 
near  the  paper  j  and  the  nearer  it  w’as,  the  more  fenfible 
w’as  the  red  border.  At  the  difiance  of  tliree  inches, 
the  whole  fhadow^  w’^as  blue.  At  every  obfervation,  af¬ 
ter  having  held  the  paper  tow'ards  tlie  fky,  he  turned  it 
tow-ards  the  earth,  which  was  covered  wdth  verdure  j 
holding  it  in  fueh  a  manner,  that  the  fun  might  fiiinc 
upon  it  ^vhile  it  received  the  fhadows  of  various  bodies  j 
but  ill  this  pofition  he  eould  never  perceive  the  fliadow 
to  be  blue  or  green  at  any  inclination  with  refpeft  to 
the  fun’s  rays. 

At  feven  o’clock,  the  altitude  of  the  fun  being  ftill 
about  two  degrees,  the  fliadows  were  of  a  briglit  blue, 
even  when  the  rays  fell  perpendicularly  upon  tlie  paper, 
but  wxre  brighteft  when  it  was  inclined  45^.  At  this 
time  lie  w^as  furprifed  to  obferve,  that  a  large  tra^f  of 
iky  was  not  favourable  to  the  produflion  of  this  blue 
colour,  and  that  the  fhadow  falling  upon  the  paper  pla¬ 
ced  horizontally  w^as  not  coloured,  or  at  leaft  the  blue 
w^as  very  faint.  This  fingularity,  he  concluded,  arofe 
from  the  fmall  difFerenee  betw^een  the  light  of  that  part 
of  the  paper  wdiich  received  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  that 
w'hich  was  in  the  fhade  in  this  fituation.  In  a  fituation 
precifely  horizontal,  the  difference  w’ould  vanifli,  and 
there  could  be  no  Paadow.  'I'lius  too  much  or  too  little 
of  the  fun’s  light  produced,  but  for  different  reafons,  the 
fame  effe6l ;  for  they  both  made  the  blue  light  reflected 
from  the  fky  become  infenfible.  This  gentleman  ne¬ 
ver  faw  any  green  fhadow^s  •,  but  fuppofes  that  the  caufe 
of  tbofe  feen  by  Buffon  might  be  the  mixture  of  yellow 
rays,  reflected  from  the  vapours,  which  he  obferves  were 
of  that  colour. 

Tlicfe  blue  fhadows,  our  author  obferves,  are  not 
confined  to  the  times  of  the  funrifing  and  funfetting  ;  on 
confined  to  i^th  of  July,  when  the  fun  has  the  greateft  force, 
lnffs*and^'  he  obferved  them  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but 
ovenings-  time  ftione  through  a  mift, 

Jf  the  fky  be  clear  the  fhadov/s  begin  to  be  blue, 
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wdien,  if  they  be  proje<51:ed  horizontally,  they  are  eight  colour 
times  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  body  tliat  produces 
them,  that  is,  wflien  the  altitude  of  the  fun’s  centre  is 
7°  8'.  This  obfervation,  he  fays,  was  made  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft. 

Befides  thefe  coloured  fliadow's,  which  are  produced, 
by  the  interception  of  the  dire6l  rays  of  the  fun,  our 
author  obferved  others  fimilar  to  them  at  every  hour  of 
the  day,  in  rooms  into  w’hieh  the  light  of  the  fun  was 
reflected  from  fome  white  body,  if  any  part  of  the  clear 
flvy  eould  be  feen  from  the  place,  and  all  unneceffary 
light  was  e.xcluded  as  much  as  poflible.  He  remark.*^, 
that  the  blue  fliadow’s  may  be  feen  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  even  with  the  dire6l  light  of  the  fun  j  and  that 
this  colour  will  difappear  in  all  thofe  places  of  the  flia¬ 
dow  from  which  the  blue  flcy  cannot  be  feen. 

All  the  obfervations  that  our  author  made  upon  the 
yellow^  or  reddiih  borders  of  fliadow’s  above  mentioned, 
led  him  to  conclude,  that  they  w’ere  oceafioned  by  the 
interception  of  the  Iky  light,  W'licreby  part  of  the  flia¬ 
dow  w’as  illuminated  either  by  the  red  rays  refle^Ied 
from  the  clouds  wJien  the  fun  is  near  the  horizon,  cr 
from  fome  terrellrial  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  'J'his 
corije(51ure  is  favoured  by  the  neceflity  he  was  under  of 
placing  any  body  near  the  paper,  in  order  to  produce 
this  bordered  lhadow%  as  he  fays  it  is  eafily  demonflrat- 
ed,  that  the  interception  of  the  fky  liglit  ean  only  take 
place  wflien  the  breadth  of  the  opaque  body  is  to  its  di¬ 
ll  an  ee  from  the  white  ground  on  w  hich  the  fliadow'  falls, 
as  twice  the  fine  of  half  the  amplitude  of  the  fky  to  its 
cofine.  ^  ^  230 

At  tlie  eonelufion  of  liis  obfervations  on  thefe  blue  Another 
fliadows,  he  gives  a  fliort  account  of  another  kind  of  hind  ot 
them,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  the  fame  origin.  'Fhefe 
he  often  fa*w  early  in  the  fpring  wflien  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  in  the  morning,  and  eonfequently  with 
the  twilight  mixed  with  that  of  his  candle.  In  thefe 
cireumftances,  the  fliadow  made  by  intercepting  the 
light  of  his  candle,  at  the  diflance  of  about  fix  feet,  w  as 
of  a  beautiful  and  clear  blue,  which  became  deeper  as 
the  opaque  body  which  made  the  fhadow  w^as  brought 
nearer  to  the  w'all,  and  was  exceedingly  deep  at  the  di- 
flanee  of  a  few  inches  only.  But  where  the  day  light 
did  not  come,  the  fliadows  were  all  black  without  the 
leaft  mixture  of  blue. 

'J'he  explanations  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  fky  given  Xewexpla- 
by  NewTon  and  Boiigucr  are  far  from  fatisfadlory,  and  nation  of 
w'e  prefume  that  the  following  method  of  accounting 
for  tliat  phenomenon  affords  the  true  explanation.  The^ 
light  wliich  flows  from  any  portion  of  the  blue  fky  is 
obvioufly  reflc(ftcd  light,  which  is  thnnvn.  out  into  the 
atmofphere  in  all  dire6lions  by  the  earth,  and  tlie  clouds 
and  vapours  which  furround  it.  The  red  or  leaft  re¬ 
frangible  rays  of  this  light  having  a  greater  momentum 
than  the  blue  or  moft  refrangible  rays,  pc}>etrate  much 
farther  into  the  atmofphere,  and  though  a  few  may  be 
refle^led,  yet  almoft  all  of  them  wdll  be  abf(»rbed  or  loft 
before  they  ean  return  to  the  earth’s  furface'.  On  the 
contrary,  the  blue  rays,  having  lefs  momentum,  an'  not 
capable  of  penetrating  fo  far  into  a  refifting  medium, 
and  are  therefore  refle6Ied  to  the  earth’s  furfaee,  and 
give  a  blue  colour  to  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens.  The 
blue  colour  of  the  fky  is  exactly  the  converfe  of  the  red 
colour  ’svhich  is  perceived  at  great  depths  in  the  fea,  and 
of  the  red  hue  of  the  morning  and  evening  clouds,  ^'liefe 
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Irradiations  phenomena  being  produced  by  tranfriiitted  or  refra6>ed 
Li^  ?  the  red  rays  make  their  way  through  the  medium 

— j  to  the  obfetvcr’s  eye,  while  the  blue  ones  are  redetted 
or  abforbed. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Irradiations  of  the  Snii^s  Li^ht  appear¬ 
ing  through  the  interf  ices  of  the  Clouds, 

This  is  an  appearance  which  every  one  mull  have 
'obferved  when  the  iky  was  pretty  much  overcafl,  and 
the  clouds  have  many  breaks  or  openings.  At  that 
time  feveral  large  beams  of  light,  fomething  like  the 
appearanec  ,  of  the  light  of  the  fun  admitted  into  a 
fmoky  room,  will  be  feen  generally  with  a  very  conii-^ 
derable  degree  of  divergency,  as  if  the  radiant  point 
was  fituated  at  no  great  didane-e  above  the  elouds.  Dr 
Smith  obferves  that  this  appearance  is  one  of  thofe 
whicli  ferve  to  demon ftrate  that  very  high  and  remote 
objeds  in  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  in  their  real 
ihapes  and  portions,  but  according  to  their  perfpeftive 
proje(Tioiis  in  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  Iky.  He 
acquaints  us,  that  though  thefe  beams  are  generally  feen 
Plate  diverging,  as  reprefentcd  in  fig.  1 1.  it  is  not  always  the 
cafe.^  He  himfclf,  in  particular,  once  fa w  them  con¬ 
verging  towards  a  point  diametrically  oppofite  to  the 
Conver-  could  conje61;ure,  the  point  to 

ging  irra-  which  they  converged  was  fituated  as  much  below  tlie 
diations  ob-  horizon  as  the  fun  w^as  then  elevated  above  the  oppofite 

reprefcnted  by  the  line  cDt,  and 
r  mu  .  point  below  it  in  oppofition  to  the  fun  is  E  ;  towards 
which  all  the  beams  vt^  &.c.  appeared  to  converge. 

Perceiving  that  the  point  of  convergency  was  oppo- 
^33  to  the  fun,  he  fufpedled  that  this  unufual  phenomc- 

Thepheno-^on  was  but  a  cafe  of  the  ufual  apparent  divergence  of 
menon  ex-  the  beams  of  the  fun  from  his  apparent  place  among  the 
pinned  by  clouds,  as  reprefentcd  in  fig.  ti.  •,  for  though  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  rays  to  diverge  from  a  luminous 
body,  yet  the  divergence  of  thefe  beams  in  fuch  large 
angles  is  not  real,  but  apparent.  Becaiife  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  the  diretl  rays  of  the  fun  to  crofs  one  another  at 
any  point  of  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  Iky,  in  a 
greater  angle  than  about  half  a  degree.  For  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  being  fo  very  fmall,  in  comparifon  to 
the  diflance  of  the  fun,  as  to  fubtend  an  angle  at  any 
point  of  his  body  of  about  2o  feconds ;  and  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  our  vifible  horizon  being  extremely  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  earth  )  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  rays  which 
fall  upon  the  horizon  from  any  given  point  of  the  fun, 
inufl  be  inclined  to  each  other  in  the  fmalleft  angles 
imaginable :  the  greateft  of  them  being  as  much  fmal¬ 
ler  than  that  angle  of  2o"  as  the  diameter  of  the  vifible 
liorizoii  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  earth.  All  the  rays 
;  that  come  to  us  from  any  given  point  of  the  fun  may 

i3‘  tlierefore  be  confidered  as  parallel  5  as  the  rays  eBg  from 
the  point  e,  orfB/i  from  the  oppofite  point/;  and 
‘confcquently  the  rays  of  thefe  two  pencils  that  come 
from  oppofite  points  of  the  fun’s  real  diameter,  and  crofs 
each  other  in  the  fun’s  apparent  place  B  among  the 
clouds,  can  form  no  greater  an  angle  with  each  other 
than  about  half  a  degree  5  this  angle  of  their  interfec- 
tion  ^•B/ being  the  fame  as  the  fun  would  fubtend  to  an 
eye  placed  among  the  clouds  at  B,  or  (which  is  much 
the  fame)  to  an  eye  at  O  upon  the  ground.  Becaufe 
llie  fun’s  real  diflance  OS  is  inconceivably  greater  than 
his  apparent  diflance  OB.  Therefore  the  rays  of  the 
Tun,  as  B^,  B//,  do  really  diverge  from  his  apparent 
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place  B  in  no  greater  angles  than  about  half  a  de-  Irradiations 
gree.  Neverthelefs  they  appear  to  diverge  from  the 
place  B  in  all  poflible  angles,  and  even  in  oppofite  di- 
re<Slions.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  an  explanation  of  this 
apparent  divergence,  which  is  by  no  means  felf  evident  j 
though  at  firft  fight  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is,  by  not 
diflinguilhing  the  vail  difference  between  the  true  and 
apparent  diftances  of  the  fun. 

Suppofing  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  fall  accurately 
parallel  to  each  other  upon  the  vifible  horizon,  as  they 
do  very  nearly,  yet  in  both  cafes  they  mult  appear  to 
diverge  in  all  poflible  angles.  Let  us  imagine  the  hea¬ 
vens  to  be  partly  overcaft  with  a  fpacious  ftratum  of  bro¬ 
ken  clouds,  V,  V,  &c.  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  vi-^. 
fible  horizon,  reprefcnted  by  the  line  AOD  j  and  when 
the  fun’s  rays  fall  upon  thefe  clouds  in  the  parallel  lines 
sy^  s  v^  Sec.  let  fome  of  them  pafs  through  their  inter- 
Hices  in  the^lines  v  t,  vt,  See.  and  fall  upon  the  plane  of 
the  horizon  at  the  places  /,  /,  &c.  And  fince  the  relt 
of  the  incident  rays  sv^  SD,  are  fuppofed  to  be  inter¬ 
cepted  from  the  place  of  the  fpedator  at  O  by  the 
cloud  X,  and  from  the  intervals  between  the  tranfmitted 
rays  v  t,  v  t,  See*  by  the  clouds  v,  v,  Sec.  a  fmall  part  of 
thefe  latter  rays  v  t^  vt^  when  reflefted  every  way  from 
fome  certain  kind  of  thin  vapours  floating  in  the  air^ 
may  undoilbtedly  be  fufficient  to  affe61  the  eye  with  an 
appearance  of  lights  nnd  (hades,  in  the  form  of  bright 
beams  in  the  places  vt^  vt^  &c,  and  of  dark  ones  in  the 
intervals  between  them  j  juft  as  fimilar  beams  of  light 
and  (hade  appear  in  a  room  by  refleftion^  of  the  fun’s 
rays  from  fmoke  or  duft  flying  within  it  \  the  lights 
and  (hades  being  here  occafioned  by  the  tranfmiflion  of 
the  rays  through  fome  parts  of  the  window,  and  by  their 
interruption  at  other  parts. 

Now,  if  the  apparent  concavity  of  this  ftratum  of 
clouds  to  the  eye  at  O,  be  reprefcnted  by  the  arch 
A  BCD,  and  be  cut  in  the  point  B  by  the  line  OBa:’  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  beams  tv;i\.  will  be  e^ddent  by  the  rules 
of  perfpedive,  that  thefe  long  beams  will  not  appear  in 
their  real  places,  but  upon  the  concave  AB  CD  diver¬ 
ging  every  way  from  the  place  B,  where  the  fun  himfelf 
appears,  or  the  cloud  x  that  covers  his  body,  as  repre- 
fented  feparately  in  full  view  in  fig.  ii.  ^  F’ 

And  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  line  BO  be  produced 
towards  E,  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ADD,  and 
the  eye  be  dire£led  towards  the  region  of  the  (ky  di¬ 
rectly  above  E,  the  lower  ends  of  the  fame  real  beams 
vt^vt^  will  now  appear  upon  the  part  DF  of  this  con¬ 
cave  j  and  will  feem  to  converge  towards  the  point  E, 
fituated  juft  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  oppofite 
point  B  is  above  it ;  which  is  feparately  reprefentcd  in 
full  view  in  fig.  12. 

For  if  the  beams  v  vt,  be  fuppofed  to  be  vifible 
throughout  their  whole  lengths,  and  the  eye  be  direct¬ 
ed  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them,  here  reprefcnted 
by  the  line  OF ;  they  and  their  intervals  will  appear 
broadeft  in  and  about  this  plane,  becaufe  thefe  parts  of 
them  are  the  neareft  to  the  eye ;  and  therefore  their 
remoter  parts  and  intervals  will  appear  gradually  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  oppofite  ends  of  the  line  BE.  As 
a  farther  illuftration  of  this  fubjeCl,  we  may  conceive 
the  fpeClator  at  O  to  be  fituated  upon  the  top  of  fo 
large  a  defeent  OHI  towards  a  remote  valley  IK,  and 
the  fun  to  be  fo  very  low,  that  the  point  E,  oppofite  to 
liim,  may  be  feen  above  the  horizon  of  this  (hady  val- 
E  1  '  ley* 
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Irradiations  ley.  In  this  cafe  It  Is  manifefl,  that  the  fpe(5tators  at  O 
would  now  fee  thefe  beams  converging  fo  far  as  to  meet 
.  each  other  at  the  point  E  in  the  Iky  itfelf. 

2^4  This  phenomenon  is  not  fcen  in  moonlight,  probably 
Notobferv-becaufe  her  light  is  too  weak  after  reflcdtions  from  any 
ed  by  moon  of  vapours,  to  caufe  a  fenhble  appearance  of  lights 
and  fhades  fo  as  to  form  thefe  beams.  And  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  fig.  12.  the  converging  funbeams  towards 
the  point  below  the  horizon  were  not  quite  fo  bright 
and  flrong  as  thofe  ufually  are  that  diverge  from  him  } 
and  the  Iky  beyond  them  appeared  very  black  (feveral 
fhowers  having  palTed  that  way),  which  certainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  appearance.  Hcnee  it  is  probable  that 
the  thinnefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  reflecled  rays  from 
the  vapours  oppofite  the  fun,  is  the  chief  caufe  that  this 
appearance  is  fo  very  uncommon  in  coraparifon  to  that 
of  diverging  beams.  For  as  the  region  of  the  Iky 
round  about  the  fun  is  always  brighter  than  the  oppofite 
one,  fo  the  light  of  the  diverging  beams  ought  alfo  to 
be  brighter  than  that  of  the  converging  ones.  For, 
though  rays  are  refledfed  from  rough  unpolifhed  bodies 
in  all  dire^lions,  yet  more  of  them  are  retle(51:ed  for¬ 
wards  obliquely,  than  are  refle6led  more  dire6lly  back¬ 
wards.  Befides,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  inc*ident  rays 
upon  the  oppofite  region  to  the  fun,  are  more  diroinifh- 
ed  by  continual  reflections  from  a  longer  traCl  of  the 
atmofphere,  than  the  incident  rays  upon  the  region  next 
the  fun. 

The  common  phenomenon  of  diverging  beams  is 
more  frequent  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  and  alfo  when 
the  fun  is  lower  than  when  higher  up  j  probably  becaufe 
frequent TiT  the  lower  vapours  arc  denfer,  and  therefore  more  flrong- 
fummer  ly  reHeCtive  than  the  higher  ^  becaufe  the  lower  fky 
light  is  not  fo  bright  as  the  upper  j  becaufe  the  air  is 
generally  more  quiet  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  than 
about  noon-day  and  laftly,  becaufe  many  forts  of  va¬ 
pours  are  more  plentifully  exhaled  in  fummer  than  in 
winter,  from  many  kinds  of  volatile  vegetables  *,  which 
vapours,  when  the  air  is  cooled  and  condepfed  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  may  become  denfe  enough  to 
refleCl:  a  fenfible  light. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  llhwdnation  of  the  EartJds  Shadow 
in  Lunar  Eclqfes, 

The  ancient  philofophers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
refraCiive  power  of  the  atmofphere,  were  much  perplex¬ 
ed  to  account  for  the  body  of  the  moon  being  vifible 
when  totally  eclipfed.  At  fuch  times  (he  generally  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  dull  red  c6lour,  like  tarnifhed  copper.  This, 
they  thought,  was  the  moon’s  native  light,  by  which  flie 
became  vihble  when  hid  from  the  brighter  light  of  the 
fun.  Plutarch,  indeed,  attributes  this  appearance  to  the 
light  of  the  fixed  liars  reflecled  to  us  by  the  moon  j  but 
this  is  too  weak  to  produce  the  effeCl.  The  true  caufe 
of  it  is  the  fcattcred  beams  of  the  fun  bent  into  the 
earth’s  ftiadow  by  refraClions  through  the  atmofphere  in 
the  following  manner. 

Let  the  body  of  the  fun  be  reprefented  by  the  circle 
eccLxxxv.  a  and  that  of  the  earth  by  c  d ;  and  let  the  lines  ace 
and  b  d  e  touch  them  both,  and  meet  in  e  beyond  the 
earth  j  then  the  angular  fpaec  c  e  d  will  reprefent  the 
conical  figure  of  the  earth’s  fliadow,  which  would  be 
totally  dark,  were  none  of  them  bent  into  it  by  the  re- 
fra61ion  of  the  atmofphere.  The  rays  a  h  and  b  f, 
which  touch  its  oppofite  fidcs,  will  proceed  unrefrajled, 
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and  meet  each  other  at  h.  Then  the  two  neareft  rays  lUuminL 
to  thefe  that  flow  within  them,  from  the  fame  points  a 
and  by  being  refra61ed  inwards  through  the  margin  of 

the  atmofphere,  will  crofs  each  other  at  a  point  /,  fome-  < - j 

what  nearer  to  the  earth  than  k ;  and  in  like  manner, 
two  oppofite  rays  next  within  the  two  laft  will  crofs 
each  other  at  a  point  //?,  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  /,  having  fuffered  greater  refra61ions,  by  paffing 
through  longer  and  denfer  trails  of  air  lying  fomewhat 
nearer  to  the  earth.  The  like  approach  of  the  fuccef- 
iive*interfe6lions  /,  m,  is  to  be  underflood  of  innumer¬ 
able  couples  of  rays,  till  you  come  to  the  interfe6lion  // 
of  the  two  innermofl  j  which  we  may  fuppofe  juft  to 
touch  the  earth  at  the  points  0  and  p.  It  is  plain  then,, 
that  the  fpace  bounded  by  thefe  rays  on^  np^  will  b® 
the  only  part  of  the  earth’s  fhadow'  wholly  unenlighten¬ 
ed.  Let  f  mg  be  part  of  the  moon’s  orbit  when  it  is 
neareft  the  earth,  at  a  time  when  the  earth’s  dark  fhadov/ 

0  n Pj  is  longefl :  in  this  cafe,  the  ratio  of  tm  to  tn  is  about 
4  to  3  j  and  confequently  the  moon,  though  centrally 
eelipfed  at  m,  may  yet  be  vifible  by  means  of  the  fcattered 
rays,  firft  tranfmitted  to  the  moon  by  refra£lion  through 
the  atmofphere,  and  thence  reflc6led  to  the  earth. 

For  let  the  incident  and  emergent  parts  a  rn,  of  Fig.  2, 
the  ray  aq  orn,  that  juft  touches  the  earth  at  0,  be 
produced  till  they  meet  at  z/,  and  let  aqu  produced 
meet  the  axis  s  t  produced  in  x  ;  and  joining  u  s  and 
urn,  ftnee  the  refradlions  of  a  horizontal  ray  paffing 
from  0  to  r,  or  from  0  to  w’ould  be  alike  and  equal, 
the  external  angle  n  u  x  is  double  the  quantity  of  the 
.ufual  refradlion  of  a  horizontal  ray  *,  and  the  angle  an  s 
is  the  apparent  meafure  of  the  fun’s  femidiameter  feen 
from  the  earth  ;  and  the  angle  us  t\?>  that  of  the  earth’s' 
femidiameter  t  u  feen  from  the  fun  (called  his  hori%07itat 
parallax)  ;  and  laftly,  the  angle  urn  t  is  that  of  the 
earth’s  femidiameter  feen  from  the  moon  (called  her  ho^ 
ri%ontal  parallax)  ;  becaufe  the  elevation  of  the  point 
u  above  the  earth  is  too  fmall  to  make  a  fenfible  error 
in  the  quantity  of  thefe  angles  ^  whofe  meafuresby  aftro- 
nomical  tables  ars  as  follow  ; 

f  ff 

Sun’s  leaft  app.  femidiam.  =:  a  u  s  15 — 50 

Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  u  s  t  zr  00 — 10 


Their  difference  ^is  -  —txu—\ 5 — 40  %  j. 

Twice,  horizontal  refradlion  zz  nu  xzz  67 — 30  Prop,  mk 


Their  fum  f  is  -  -  zz  t  n  uzz.  83 — 10  \  Hid. 

Moon’s  greateft  horrz.  parallax  zz.tniuzz  62 — 10 

Therefore  (by  a  preceding  prop.)  W'C  have  tm  :  t  nzz: 

(ang.  tnu  \  ang.  //warn 83' — ic"  :  62' — 10'^  =1)4  ;  3^ 
in  round  numbers  \  which  was  to  be  proved.  It  is  eafy 
to  colled  from  the  moon’s  greateft  horizontal  parallax 
of  62' — 10",  that  her  leaft  diftance  tm  is  about  55^  fe- 
midiameters  of  the  earth  \  and  therefore  the  greateft: 
length  t  n  oi  the  dark  ftiadow,  being  three  quarters  of 
/  is  about  41^  femidiameters. 

The  difference  of  the  laft-mentloned  angles  tnUy 
tmu  is  munzzli',  that  is,  about  two-thirds  of  31' — 

40",  the  angle  which  the  whole  diameter  of  the  furc 
fubtends  at  //.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  middle 
point  771  of  the  moon  centrally  eclipfed,  is  illuminated 
by  rays  which  come  from  two-thirds  of  every  diameter 
of  the  fun’s  dilk,  and  pafs  by  one  fide  of  the  earth  *,  and 
alfo  by  rays  that  corns  from  the  oppofite  two-thirds  of 

every 
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Illumina-  every  oiie  of  the  faid  diameters,  and  pafs  by  the  other 
tionofthe  q£  earth.  This  will  appear  by  eoneeiving  the 
the^aTth  ^  ^  ^  ^  inflexible,  and  its  middle  point  a  to 

^  ^  Aide  upon  the  earth,  while  the  part  r  n  is  approaching 

to  touch  the  point  rn ;  for  then  the  oppofite  part  q  a 
will  trace  over  two  thirds  of  the  fun’s  diameter.  The 
true  proportion  of  the  angles  n  u  ni^  a  u  could  not  be 
prefer ved  in  the  fcheme,  by  reafon  of  the  fun’s  immenfe 
diflanee  and  magnitude  with  refpe6i:  to  the  earth. 

^jg.  3.  Having  drawn  the  line  a/«,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 

all  the  Incident  rays,  as  aq^  cc  k,  flowing  from  any  one 
point  of  the  fun  to  the  eireumferenee  of  the  earth,  will 
be  eollefted  to  a  focus  cc,  ^vhofe  diftance  t  et  is  lefs  than 
t  m  in  the  ratio  of  62  to  67  nearly  *,  and  thus  an  image 
of  the  fun  will  be  formed  at  <c/3,  whofe  rays  will  diverge 
upon  the  moon.  For  the  angle  t  tcu  is  the  difference 
of  the  angles  x  u  ot,^  u  cc  t  found  above  ;  and  t \  t 
ang.  tinu  \  ang.  t  a.it  —62' — 10"  :  67 — 30". 

The  rays  that  flow  next  above  u  q  and  a  »,  by  paf- 
fing  through  a  rarer  part  of  the  atmofphere,  will  be 
united  at  a  point  in  the  axis  a  tot,  farther  from  the  earth 
than  the  laft  focus  w  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
rays  that  pafs  next  above  thefe,  and  fo  on  ^  whereby  an 
infinite  ferics  of  images  of  the  fun  will  be  formed,  whofe 
diameters  and  degrees  of  brightnefs  will  inereafe  with 
their  diffanees  from  the  earth. 

Hence  it  is  manifefl;  why  the  moon  eelipfed  in  her  pe¬ 
rigee  appears  always  duller  and  darker  than  in  her  apo- 
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gee.  The  reafon  why  her  colour  is  always  of  the  cop-  lUumina- 
per  kind,  between  a  dull  red  and  orange,  feems  to  be 
this  :  The  blue  colour  of  a  clear  fky  fliows  that  the  Earth, 
blue  rays  are  more  eopioufly  refledled  from  pure  air  than  — .y— — ^ 
thofe  of  any  other  colour  3  eonfequently  they  are  lefs  *37 
eopioufly  tranfmitted  through  it  among  the  reft  that 
come  from  the  fun,  and  fo  much  the  lefs  as  the  traft 
air  through  which  they  pafs  is  the  longer.  Hence  the  ^vhen  eclip- 
•  common  colour  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  whiteft  in  the  fed  in  her 
meridian,  and  grows  gradually  more  inclined  to  diluted  ^ 

yellow,  orange,  and  red,  as  they  defeend  lower,  that 
as  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  through  a  longer  tradl  of  ^  ° 
air  ;  which  traft  being  ftill  lengthened  in  pafling  to  the 
moon  and  back  again,  eaufes  a  ftill  greater  lofs  of  the 
blue  rays  in  proportion  to  the  reft  j  and  fo  the  refulting 
Colour  of  the  tranfmitted  rays  muft  lie  between  a  dark 
orange  and  red,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  rule  for 
finding  the  refult  of  a  mixture  of  colours.  The  circular 
edge  of  the  ftiadow  in  a  partial  eelipfe  appears  red ;  be- 
eaufe  the  red-making  rays  are  the  leaft  refracted  of  all 
others,  and  eonfequently  are  left  alone  in  the  conical 
furfaee  of  the  ftiadow,  all  the  reft  being  refrafted  in¬ 
to  it. 

Dr  Herfehel,  who  believes  that  the  moon  is  phofpho- 
refeent,  and  that  flie  fliines  by  her  native  light,  when  to^ 
tally  eelipfed  by  the  fun,  has  endeavoured  to  ftiew,  by 
ealeulation,  that  the  light  rcfraded  by  the  atmofphere 
cannot  in  feme  eafes  fall  upon  the  moon. 
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PART  III.  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Chap.  I.  Drfcription  of  Optical  Injlruments. 

OF  the  mcehanlfm  of  optical  Inftruments,  particular 
accounts  are  given  in  this  work  under  their  refpe^ive 
names.  Thefe  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat ;  but  as 
it  belongs  to  the  feience  of  optics  to  explain,  by  the 
laws  of  refraftlon  and  reflection,  the  feveral  phenomena 
which  thofe  inftruments  exhibit.  We  muft  here  enume¬ 
rate  the  inftruments  themfelves,  omitting  entirely,  or 
ftatlng  very  briefly,  fuch  fa6ts  as  are  given  at  large  in 
other  places. 

Sect.  I.  The  Multiplying  Glafs, 

The  multiplying  glafs  is  made  by  grinding  down 
Plate  convex  fide  h  ik  2.  plano-Convex  glafs  AB,  into 

cccLxxxvi  feveral  flat  furfaces,  2s  hh^  h  I d,  dk.  An  objeeft  C  wlU 
fig.  1.  not  appear  magnified  When  feen  through  this  glafs  by 
2^S  the  eye  at  H ;  but  it  will  appear  multiplied  into  as  ma- 
Multiply-  ny  different  objects  as  the  glafs  contains  plane  furfaees. 
ing  glafs.  por,  finee  rays  will  flow  from  the  object  C  to  all  parts 
of  the  glafs,  and  each  plane  furfaee  will  refra^  thefe 
rays  to  the  eye,  the  fame  object  will  appear  to  the  eye 
in  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  it  through  each 
furfaee.  Thus,  a  ray  /H,  falling  perpendicularly  on 
the  middle  furfaee,  -will  go  through  the  glafs  to  the  eye 
without  fuffering  any  refraeftion  *,  and  will  therefore 
fliow  the  objeft  in  its  true  place  at  C  :  whllft  a  ray  «  b 
flowing  from  the  fame  object,  and  falling  obliquely  on 
the  plane  furfaee  b  /z,  %vill  be  refrafted  in  the  direftion 
h  e,  by  pafling  through  the  glafs  ;  and,  upon  leaving  it, 
^vlll  go  on  to  the  eye  in  the  direftlon  e  H  ;  which  will 
make  the  fame  objeft  C  appear  alfo  at  E,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ray  H  e,  produced  in  the  right  line  Tie  n* 


And  the  ray  cd^  flowing  from  the  object  C,  and  falling 
obliquely  on  the  plane  furfaee  dk^  v/ill  in  the  fame  way* 
be  refradhed  to  the  eye  at  FI  ;  which  will  caufe  the 
fame  objeft  to  appear  at  D,  in  the  direftlon  f  m, — 

If  the  glafs  be  turned  round  the  line  g  I H,  as  an  axis, 
the  object  C  will  keep  its  place,  becaufe  the  furfaee  hid 
is  not  removed  ;  but  all  the  other  objedls  will  feem  to  go 
round  C,  becaufe  the  oblique  planes,  on  which  the  rays 
a  bed  fall,  will  turn  round  by  the  motion  of  the  glafs. 

Sect.  II.  Mirrors, 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  mirrors  principally  ufed  in  optical  experiments 
(fee  Catoptrics,  Seft.  I.)  j  the  plane  mirror,  the  fphe- 
rical  convex  mirror,  and  the  fpherical  concave  mlrroi^ 

Of  thefe  the  plane  mirror  firft  claims  our  attention, 
as  it  is  more  common,  and  of  greater  antiquity,  than 
the  other  two.  We  have  ftiewn  that  the  image  refle£l- 
ed  by  this  mirror  appears  as  far  behind  the  furfaee  as 
the  objeift  is  before  it  that  the  image  will  appear  of 
the  fame  fize  and  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the  objedl  ; 
that  every  plane  mirror  will  refleft  an  image  of  twice 
its  own  length  and  breadth  ;  and  that  in  certain  clr- 
cumftanees  it  will  refleft  feveral  images  of  the  fame  ob- 
^e61.  Thefe  phenomena  we  fhall  now  explain  by  the 
laws  of  refledlon. 

Let  AB  be  an  objcfl  placed  before  the  rcfle£llng  pi^te 
furfaee  g  li  i  of  the  plane  mirror  CD  ^  and  let  the  eye  ccdxxxvli, 
be  at  0.  Let  A  //  be  a  ray  of  light  flowing  from  the  %• 
top  A  of  the  objed:,  and  falling  upon  the  mirror  at 
and  h  m  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  furfaee  of  the  mirror 
at  h  ;  the  ray^'  A  h  will  be  reflefted  from  the  mirror  to  ^ 
the  eye  at  0,  making  an  angle  mho  equal  to  the  angle 
L  I  2  Kh mi 
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Optical  In-  ^  }i  /// ;  then  will  the  top  of  the  image  E  appear  to  the 
ftruments.  dire<5i:ion  of  the  retiedled  ray  o  h  produced  to 

E,  where  the  right  line  A  jo  E,  from  the  top  of  the  ob- 
jed,  cuts  the  right  line  E,  at  E.  Xet  B  i  be  a  ray 
of  light  ifliiing  from  the  foot  of  the  objefl  at  B  to  the 
mirror  at  i;  and  «  f  a  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  from 
the  point  /,  where  the  ray  B  i  falls  upon  it ;  this  ray  will 
be  refleded  in  the  line  f  o,  making  an  angle  n  io  equal  to 
the  angle  B  ///,  with  that  perpendicular,  and  entering 
the  eye  at  o  ;  then  will  the  foot  F  of  the  image  appear 
in  the  dire61ion  of  the  refleded  ray  o  /,  produc'ed  to  F, 
where  the  right  line  BF  cuts  the  refleded  ray  produced 
to  F.  All  the  other  rays  that  flow  from  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  points  of  the  obje6l  AB,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror 
between  h  and  /,  will  be  reflet^led  to  the  eye  at  o  ;  and 
all  the  intermediate  points  of  the  image  EF  will  appear 
to  the  eye  in  the  direftion  of  thefe  reflcded  rays  pro¬ 
duced.  But  all  the  rays  that  proceed  from  the  object 
and  fall  upon  the  mirror  above  will  be  retlefled  back 
above  the  eye  at  o  ;  and  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the 
objecl,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  belo\V  2,  w ill  be  refledt- 
ed  back  below  the  eye  at  0  ;  fo  that  none  of  the  rays 
that  fall  above  //,  or  below  can  be  rette61ed  to  the 
eye  at  q  ;  and  the  diflance  between  k  and  i  is  equal 
239  length  of  the  object  AB. 

Size  of  a  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  a  man  fees  his  whole  image 
looking-  in  a  plane  looking-glafs,  the  part  of  the  glafs  that  re- 
whkh^a  image  mull:  be  juft  half  as  long  and  half  as 

broad  as  himfelf,  let  him  ft  and  at  any  diftance  from  It 
fee  his  whatever  j  and  that  his  image  muft  appear  juft  as  far 
whole  behind  the  glafs  as  he  is  before  it.  Thus,  the  man  AB 

image.  viewing  himfelf  in  the  plane  mirror  CD,  which  is  juft 

Fig.  3.  half  as  long  as  himfelf,  fees  bis  whole  Image  as  at  EF, 
behind  the  glafs,  exadlly  equal  to  his  own  ftze.  For  a 
ray  AC  proceeding  from  his  eye  at  A,  and  falling  per¬ 
pendicularly  upon  the  furface  of  the  glafs  at  C,  is  re- 
fledled  back  to  his  eye,  in  the  fame  line  CA5  and  the 
eye  of  his  image  will  appear  at  E,  in  the  fame  line  pro¬ 
duced  to  E,  beyond  the  glafs.  And  a  ray  BD,  flowing 
from  his  foot,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  glafs  at  D, 
will  be  rcfle61ed  as  obliquely  on  the  other  flde  of  the 
perpendicular  a  b  D,  in  the  direflion  DA  ;  and  the  foot 
of  his  Image  will  appear  at  F,  in  the  direction  of  the 
refle£led  ray  AD,  produced  toF,  where  it  is  cut  by  the 
right  line  BGF,  drawn  parallel  to  the  right  line  ACE  ; 
juft  the  fame  as  if  the  glafs  were  taken  away,  and  the 
real  man  flood  at  F,  equal  in  flze  to  the  man  ftanding 
at  B  ;  For  to  his  eye  at  A,  the  eye  of  the  other  man 
at  E  would  be  feen  in  the  dire61ion  of  the  line  ACE  5 
and  the  foot  of  the  man  at  F  would  be  feen  by  the  eye 
A,  in  the  dire6ilon  of  the  line  ADF. 

If  the  glafs  be  brought  nearer  the  man  AB,  fuppofe 
to  cb^  he  will  fee  his  image  at  CDG  :  for  the  reflected 
j-ay  C  A  (being  perpendicular  to  the  glafs)  will  (how  the 
eye  of  the  image  at  C  \  and  the  incident  ray  B  being 
refle£led  in  the  line  b  A,  will  {how  the  foot  of  his  image 
^t  G  j  the  angle  of  refle£lion  a  b  A,  being  always  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence  "Rba  ;  and  fo  of  all  the  inter- 
xnediate  rays  from  A  to  B.  Hence,  if  the  man  AB 
advances  towards  the  glafs  CD,  his  image  will  approach 
towards  It  ;  and  if  he  recedes  from  the  glafs,  his  image 
will  alfo  recede  from  it. 

If  the  obje61  be  placed  before  a  comaion  looklng- 
glafs,  and  viewed  obliquely,  three,  four,  or  more  images 
•f  it,  will  appear  behind  the  glafs. 
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To  explain  this,  let  ABCD  reprefent  the  glafs  \  and  Optical  to., 
let  EF  be  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  E,  ftruments. 
a  point  in  an  obje6l  fituated  there.  The  rays  of  this 
pencil  w  ill  in  part  be  reflefted  at  F,  fuppofe  into  the  line  ccclkxxu 
FG.  What  remains  will  (after  refradlion  at  F,  which  fig.  ii,  * 
we  do  not  conflder  here)  pafs  on  to  H  ;  from  whence 
(on  account  of  the  quickfilver  which  is  fpread  over  the 
fecond  furface  of  the  glafs)  they  will  be  flrougly  re- 
fle<$led  to  K,  where  part  of  them  will  emerge  and  enter 
an  eye  at  L.  By  this  means  one  reprefentation  of  the 
point  E  will  be  formed  in  the  line  LK  produced,  fup¬ 
pofe  in  M  :  Again,  Another  pencil,  whofe  axis  is  EN,  why^t'J^ree 
firft  refledted  at  N,  then  at  O,  and  afterwards  at  P,  will  or  four 
form  a  fecond  reprefentation  of  the  fame  point  at  images  of 
And,  thirdly.  Another  pencil,  whofe  axis  is  ER,  after 
fucccflTive  reflexions  at  the  feveral  points  R,  S,  H,  T, 
will  exhibit  a  third  reprefentation  of  the  fame  point  atrors. 

X  ;  and  fo  on  ad  hifinitufn.  The  fame  being  true  of 
each  point  in  the  objeX,  the  whole  will  be  reprefented 
in  the  like  manner  j  but  the  reprefentatjoiis  -will  bo 
faint,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  refltXions  which 
the  rays  fuffer,  and  the  length  of  their  progrefs  within 
the  glaft.  We  may  add  to  thefe  anotlicr  reprefentation 
of  the  fame  objeX  in  the  line  LO  produced,  made  by 
fuch  of  the  rays  as  fall  upon  O,  and  are  thence  refleXed 
to  the  eye  at  L.  This  experiment  may  be  tried  by 
placing  a  candle  before  the  glafs  as  at  E,  and  view  iiig  it 
obliquely,  as  from  L. 

2.  Of  Concave  Mirrors,  The  effeXs  of  thefe  In  mag¬ 
nifying  and  diminifliing  objuXs,  have  in  general  been 
already  explained  j  but  in  order  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  refleXing  telefcopes,  it  will  ftill  be  proper  to 
fubjoin  the  following  particular  defeription  of  tbeeffeXs 
of  concave  mirrors. 

When  parallel  rays,  as  df  a,,  C  m  b^  e  b  fall  upon  a  pjate 
concave  mirror  A  B,  they  w  ill  be  refleXed  back  from  cccLxxxni. 
that  mirror,  and  meet  in  a  point ;//,  at  half  the  diflance  %•  4- 
of  the  furface  of  the  mirror  from  C  the  centre  of  its 
concavity  ;  for  they  will  be  refleXed  at  as  great  an  angle 
from  a  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  mirror,  as 
they  fell  upon  it  w  ith  regard  to  that  perpendicular,  but 
on  the  other  fide  thereof.  Thus,  let  C  be  the  centre  of 
concavity  of  the  mirror  A  B  j  and  let  the  parallel  rays 
Ci7?ib^  and  cic,  fall  upon  it  at  the  points  «,  Z>, 
and  c.  Draw  the  lines  C  2  /?,  C  771  Z>,  and  C  h  c,  from 
the  centre  C  to  thefe  points  :  and  all  thefe  lines  wdll  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  mirror.  Make  the 
angle  C  a  hzzd a  C,  and  draw  the  line  a  7n  which  will 
be  the  direXion  of  the  ray  dfa^  after  it  is  refleXed 
from  the  point  a  of  the  mirror  ^  fo  that  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  d  a  CzrC  a  //,  the  angle  of  refleXion  *,  the  rays 
making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  i aon  its 
oppofite  fides. 

Draw  alfo  the  perpendicular  Qli  c  to  the  point  r, 
where  the  ray  e  I c  touches  the  mirror  \  and  having 
made  the  angle  C  cizz,Q  c  draw  the  line  C7jii^  which 
will  be  the  courfe  of  the  ray  e  I after  it  is  refleXed 
from  the  mirror.  The  ray  C  772  Z>  pafling  through  the 
centre  of  concavity  of  the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  it  at 

is  perpendicular  to  it  ;  and  is  therefore  reflected  back 
from  it  in  the  fame  line  b  m  C.  All  thefe  refleXed  rays 
meet  in  the  point  m  ;  and  in  that  point  the  image  of 
the  body  which  emits  the  parallel  rays  d  C  Z^,  and 
e  c,  will  be  formed  \  wdiich  point  is  diftant  from  the 
mirror  equal  to  half  the  radius  b  fnQ  of  its  concavity. 

As 
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Optical  In-  As  the  rays  which  proceed  from  any  celeftial  obje<^ 
itnimcnts.  13^  elleemed  parallel,  the  image  of  that  obje£l  will 
^  ^  be  formed  at  m,  when  the  refle^llng  furface  of  the  con¬ 

cave  mirror  is  turned  dire6lly  to  the  object.  Hence 
the  focus  m  of  parallel  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
mirror’s  concavity,  but  half  way  between  the  mirror 
and  that  centre. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terrellrial 
obje£l  are  not  flri611y  parallel,  but  come  diverging  t» 
it,  in  feparate  pencils,  from  each  point  of  the  fide  of 
the  ohje£l  next  the  mirror  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not 
be  converged  to  a  point  at  the  diflance  of  half  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  mirror’s  concavity  from  it’s  reflefting  furface, 
241  but  into  feparate  points  at  a  little  greater  dillance  from 

Aerial  the  mirror.  The  nearer  the  objc6l  is  to  the  mirror,  the 

images  farther  thefe  points  will  be  from  it  5  and  an  inverted 

formed  Imaee  of  the  obie6l  will  be  formed  in  them,  which  will 

mirrors.  feem  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  will  be  feen  by  an  eye  pla- 

Fig.  5.  ced  beyond  it  (with  regard  to  the  mirror)  in  all  refpedls 

fimilar  to  the  object,  and  as  diftinfl  as  the  objefl  itftlf. 

Let  AcB  be  the  redcdling  furface  of  a  mirror,  whofe 
centre  of  concavity  is  at  C  5  and  let  the  upright  obje«fl 
DE  be  placed  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  fend  out  a  co¬ 
nical  pencil  of  diverging  rays  from  its  upper  extremity 
D,  to  every  point  of  the  concave  furface  of  the  mirror 
AcB.  But  to  avoid  confufion,  we  only  draw  three 
rays  of  that  pencil,  us  DA,  Dc,  DB. 

From  the  centre  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  three 
right  lines  CA,  C  c,  CB,  touching  the  mirror  in  the 
fame  points  where  the  three  rays  touch  it  j  and  all  thefe 
lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  the  mirror. 
Make  CAr/z^DAC,  and  draw  the  right  line  Ad  for 
the  courfe  of  the  rctle61ed  ray  DA  ;  make  C  cr/izDcC, 
and  draw  the  right  line  c  d  for  the  courfe  of  the  refle61- 
ed  ray  D  d:  make  alfo  CB  r/=DBC,  and  draw  the 
right  line  B  d  for  the  courfe  of  the  rede61ed  ray  DE. 
All  the  fe  reflecfled  rays  will  meet  in  the  jioint  d,  where 
they  will  form  the  extremity  d  of  the  inverted  image  ed 
limilar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the  upright  objeft  DE. 

If  the  pencil  of  rays  Eyj  E^,  E  /^,  be  alfo  continued 
to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  refle<51;ion  from  it  be 
made  equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  as  in 
the  former  pencil  from  D,  they  will  all  meet  at  the 
point  e  by  refle6lion,  and  form  the  extremity  e  of  the 
image  e  ^/,  limilar  to  the  extremity  E  of  the  obje8:  DE. 
And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  obje<51;,  between 
D  and  E,  fends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like  manner  to 
every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will 
be  re  defied  back  from  it,  and  meet  in  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  points  between  the  extremities  e  and  d  of  the 
image  5  and  fo  the  whole  image  will  be  formed  in  an 
inverted  polition  not  at  f,  half  the  dillance  of  the  mirror 
from  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  but  at  a  greater  diftance 
between  i  and  the  obje61  DE. 

This  being  well  underftood,  the  reader  will  eafily  un- 
derlland  how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large  concave 
mirror  of  the  rcfledling  telefcope,  when  he  comes  to  the 
defeription  of  that  inllrument. 

When  the  obje£l  is  more  remote  from  the  mirror  than 
its  centre  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be  lefs  than 
the  obje£l,  and  between  the  objeCt  and  mirror  :  when 
the  obje61  is  nearer  than  the  centre  of  concavity,  the 
image  will  be  more  remote  and  bigger  than  the  obje61. 
Thus,  if  ED  be  the  object,  de  will  be  its  image  :  For 
as  the  obje61  recedes  from  the  mirror,  the  image  an- 
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proaches  nearer  to  It ;  and  as  the  obje£l  approaches  Optical  lo- 
nearer  to  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  farther  from  it  \  ftmments. 
on  account  of  the  lelfer  or  greater  divergency  of  the  ** 

pencil  of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  obje£l  ;  for  the 
lefs  they  diverge,  the  fooner  they  are  converged  to 
points  by  reflexion  \  and  the  more  they  diverge,  the 
farther  they  proceed  before  they  meet. 

If  the  radius  of  the  mirror’s  concavity,  and  the  di¬ 
llance  of  the  obje61  after  refraftion,  be  known,  the  di¬ 
llance  of  the  image  from  the  mirror  is  found  by  this 
rule  :  Divide  the  produfl  of  the  dillance  and  radius  by 
double  the  dillance  made  lefs  by  the  radius,  and  the 
quotient  is  the  dillance  required. 

If  the  obje6l  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror’s  concavity, 
the  image  andobje6l  will  be  coincident,  and  equal  in  bulk. 

If  a  man  place  himfelf  dire6lly  before  a  large  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  centre  of  con¬ 
cavity,  he  will  fee  an  inverted  image'of  himfelf  in  the 
air,  between  him  and  the  mirror,  and  of  a  lofs  hze  than 
himfelf.  If  he  holds  out  his  hand  towards  the  mirror, 
the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towards  his  hand, 
and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal  bulk,  when  his  hand 
is  in  the  centre  of  concavity  j  and  he  will  Imagine  lie 
may  lhake  hands  with  his  image.  If  he  reaches  his 
hand  farther,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  pafs  by  his 
hand,  and  come  between  his  hand  and  his  body  :  and  if 
he  moves  his  hand  towards  either  fide,  the  hand  of  the 
image  will  move  towards  the  other  j  lo  that  whatever 
way  the  obje<5l  moves,  the  image  will  move  the  con¬ 
trary.  All  the  while  a  byflander  will  fee  nothing  of 
the  image,  becaufe  none  of  the  rebelled  rays  that  form 
it  enter  his  eyes. 


Sect.  III.  Camera  Obfeura* 

The  camera  obfeura  having  already  been  fully  de- 
feribed  under  the  word  Dioptrics,  we  (liall  at  prefent 
only  dire^l  the  readers  attention  to  an  improvement  which 
has  lately  been  made  upon  this  amufing  inllrument. 

“  The  improvements  (fays  Dr  Brewiler)  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  camera  obfeura  lince  its  firll  inven¬ 
tion,  regard  chiefly  its  external  form  *,  and  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  increafe  the  brilliancy  and  diHimfl- 
nefs  of  the  image.  When  we  compare  the  picture  of 
external  obje6ls,  which  is  formed  in  a  dark  chamber  by 
the  obje6l-glafs  of  a  common  refrai^iing  telefcope,  with 
that  which  is  formed  with  an  achromatic  objed-glafs, 
we  fhall  find  the  difference  between  their  dillin6lnefs 
much  lefs  tlian  w'e  lliould  have  at  firfl  expe6led.  Al¬ 
though  the  achromatic  lens  forms  an  image  of  the  mi- 
nutell  parts  of  the  landfcape,  yet  when  this  image  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  paper,  thefe  minute  parts  are  obliterated  by 
the  fmall  hairs  and  ar])erltles  on  its  furface,  and  the  ef- 
fe£l  of  the  piclure  is  very  much  impaired.  In  the  Royal 
Obfervatory  at  Greenwich  the  image  is  received  upon 
a  large  concave  piece  of  flucco  ;  but  this  fubllance  does 
ngt  feem  to  be  more  favourable  for  the  reception  of 
images  than  a  paper  ground.  In  order  to  obviate  thefe 
imperfeflions,  I  tried  a  number  of  white  fubflances  of 
different  degrees  of  fmoothnefs,  and  feveral  metallic 
furfaces  with  different  degrees  of  polifh,  but  did  not 
fuceced  in  finding  any  furface  fuperior  to  paper.  1  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  to  receive  the  image  on  the  filvered 
back  of  a  looklng-giafs,  and  was  farpriled  at  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  difliiiftnefs  with  which  external  objccls  were 
reprefented.  The  little  fphericai  protuberances,  how- 

ever^. , 
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Optical  In-  e\Tr,  wlilcli  arife  from  the  roughnefs  of  the  tinfoil,  have 
ftruments.^  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  precifion  of  the  image, 
and  certainly  injure  it  confiderably  when  examined  nar¬ 
rowly  with  the  eye.  In  order  to  remove  thefe  fmall 
eminences,  I  ground  the  furface  carefully  with  a  bed  of 
hones  which  1  had  ufed  for  working  the  plane  fpecula 
of  Newtonian  telefcopes.  By  this  operation,  which  is 
exceedingly  delicate,  and  may  be  performed  without  in¬ 
juring  the  mirror,  I  obtained  a  furface  finely  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  images.  The  minute  iparts  of  the 
landfcape,  ivhen  received  on  this  fubftance,  are  formed 
V/ith  fo  much  precifion,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  fo  uncommonly  fine,  as  to  equal,  if  not  furpafs 
the  images  formed  in  the  air  by  means  of  concave  fpe¬ 
cula.  Notwithftanding  the  bluilh  colour  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  ground,  white  objects  are  reprefented  in  their  true 
colour,  and  the  verdure  of  the  foliage  is  fo  rich  and  vi¬ 
vid,  that  the  image  feems  to  furpafs  in  beauty  even  the 
obje^l  itfelf.  On  account  of  the  metallic  luftre  of  the 
furface,  the  diftin6l;nefs  of  the  image  will  always  be 
greateft  when  the  eye  of  the  obferver  is  placed  in  the 
diredlion  of  the  infle61ed  rays. 

“  The  common  portable  camera  obfeura,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  deferibed  (fee  Dioptrics),  is  neceffarily  on 
a  fmall  fcale,  and  has  many  difadvantages.  .  Thefe  dif- 
advantages  are  completely  remedied  in  the  camera  ob¬ 
feura,  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomfon  of  Dudding- 
Plate  fton,  which  is  reprefented  in  figures  i.  and  2.  of  Plate 
cccLXXxix  CCCLXXXIX.  In  fig.  i.  A  is  a  metallic  or  wooden 
figs.  I,  2.  ring,  in  which  the  four  wooden  bars  AT,  AI,  AG, 
AH,  move  by  means  of  joints  at  A,  and  are  kept  afun- 
dcr  by  the  crofs  pieces  BC,  DE,  which  move  round  B 
and  D  as  centres,  and  fold  up  along  BA  and  DA, 
when  the  inftruinent  is  not  ufed.  The  furface  FIGH, 
on  which  the  image  is  received,  cohfifts  of  a  piece  of 
filk  covered  with  paper.  It  is  made  to  roll  up  at  IH, 
w  hich  moves  in  a  joint  at  I,  fo  that  the  lyhole  furface 
FIHG,  when  w  inded  upon  IH,  ean  be  folded  upon  the 
bar  I  A.  By  this  means  the  infirument,  w  hich  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  green  filk  covered  wdth  a  blaek  fubftance,  may 
be  put  together  and  carried  as  an  umbrella.  It  is 
ilicwn  more  fully  in  fig.  2.  ^vliere  A  is  the  aperture  for 
placing  the  lens,  and  BC  a  femicircular  opening  for 
viewing  the  image.  A  black  veil  may  be  fixed  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  BC,  and  thrown  over  the  head  of  the  obfer¬ 
ver  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  any  extraneous  light.” 

Sect.  IV.  Micro/ copes. 

Under  the  article  Microscope  a  full  account  has 
been  given  of  the  external  conftru61;ion  of  thofe  inftru- 
ments  as  they  are  now  made  by  the  moll  eminent  artifis. 

It  did  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  that  article  to 
explain  the  way  in  which  an  enlarged  pi6lure  of  the  ob- 
is  formed  upon  the  retina  by  means  of  the  micro- 
fcope,  and  the  means  of  afcertainlifg  its  magnifying 
power  •y  but  v/e  fhall  now  direct  the  readers  attention  to 
this  Intercfting  fubjeft. 

I.  The  SzTigle  Alter  of copCy  the  firapleft  of  all  micro- 
foopcs,  is  nothing  more  than  a  fmall  globule  of  glafs,  or 
'  a  convex  lens  'wliofe  focal  diftance  is  extremely  fhort. 
The  magnifying  powxr  of  this  microfeope  is  thus  afeer- 
tained  by  Dr  Smith,  A  minute  objefl/;^,  feen  di- 
flin^ly  through  a  fmall  glafs  AE  by  the  eye  put  clofe 
*  '  to  it,  appears  fo  much  greater  than  it  ^vould  to  the  na¬ 

ked  eye,  placed  at  the  leafi;  diftance  ^  L  from  whence 
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it  appears  fufticiently  diftinft,  as  this  latter  diftance  ^  L  Optical  In-  I 
is  greater  than  the  former  q  E.  For  having  put  your  finmients.  | 
eye  clofe  to  the  glafs  E A,  in  order  to  fee  as  much  of  i 

the  objedl  as  poflible  at  one  view,  remove  the  obje6l/;^  ! 

to  and  fro  till  it  appear  more  diftindlly,  fuppofe  at  the 
diftance  E  q.  Then  conceiving  the  glafs  AE  to  be  re-  ' 

moved,  and  a  thin  plate,  with  a  pin-hole  in  it,  to  be 
put  in  its  place,  the  obje61  wdll  appear  diftin61;  and  as 
large  as  before,  when  feen  through  the  glafs,  only  not  j 

fo  bright*  And  in  this  latter  cale  it  appears  fo  much 
greater  than  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  at  the  diftance 
q  L,  either  with  a  pin-hole  or  without  it,  as  the  angle 
yi  E  ^  is  greater  than  the  angle  p  L  or  as  the  latter  ’ 

diftance  y  L  is  greater  than  the  former  q  E.  Since  the 
interpofition  of  the  glafs  has  no  other  effe6t  than  to  ren¬ 
der  the  appearance  diftin61,  by  helping  the  eye  to  in-  . 

creaie  the  refraction  of  the  rays  in  each  pencil,  it  is 
plain  that  the  greater  apparent  magnitude  is  entirely 
owing  to  a  nearer  view  than  could  be  taken  by  the  na-  j 

ked  eye.  As  the  human  eye  is  fo  conftru£ted,  as,  for  • 

reafons  already  afligned,  to  have  diftin6t  vifion  only 
when  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  parallel  or 

nearly  fo  ^  it  follows  that  if  the  eye  be  fo  perfe6t  as  ^ 

to  fee  diftin6tly  by  pencils  of  parallel  rays  falling 
upon  it,  the  diftance  E  of  the  object  from  the 
glafs,  is  then  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.  Now, 
if  the  glafs  be  a  fmall  round  globule,  of  about  rV^h 
of  an  inch  diameter,  its  focal  diftance  E  being 
three  quarters  of  its  diameter,  is  of  an  inch  ^ 

and  if  ^  L  be  eight  inches,  the  diftance  at  w^hich  wc 
ufually  view  minute  obje^Rs,  this  globule  will  magnify 
in  the  proportion  of  8  to  or  of  i6o  to  i. 

Mr  Gray’s  Water  Microfeope  is  reprefented  in  Plate 
CCCLXXXIX.  fig.  4.  The  drop  of  water  taken  up 
on  the  point  of  a  pin  is  introduced  into  the  fmall  hole 
D,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  piece  of  brafs  DE,  1 

about  xV  thick.  The  hole  D  is  in  the  middle  [ 

of  a  fpherical  cavity,  about  -J-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
a  little  deeper  than  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  brafs  j  on  | 

the  oppofite  fide  of  the  brafs  is  another  fpherical  cavity,  | 

half  as  broad  as  the  former,  and  fo  deep  as  to  reduce  the 
circumference  of  the  fmall  hole  to  a  lliarp  edge.  The 
Water  being  placed  in  thefe  cavities,  will  form  a  double 
convex  lens  w  ith  unequal  convexities.  The  object,  if  it 
is  folid,  is  fixed  upon  the  point  C  of  the  fupporter  AB, 
and  placed  at  its  proper  diftance  from  the  water  lens  by 
the  ferew  FG.  When  the  obje6t  is  fluid,  it  is  placed 
in  the  hole  A,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be  fphe-  ! 

rical  j  and  this  hole  is  brought  oppofite  the  fluid  lens  by  ^ 

moving  the  extremity  G  of  the  ferew  into  the  flit  GH. 

2.  The  Double  or  Co?npound  Microfeope^  confifts  of  j 

ati  objeft-glafs  c  </,  and  an  eye-glafs  ef  The  fmall 
obje61  fl  Z>  is  placed  at  a  little  greater  diftance  from  the 
glafs  c  d  than  its  principal  focus  j  fo  that  the  pencils  of 
rays  flowing  from  the  different  points  of  the  objeft,  and 
paflTing  through  the  glafs,  may  be  made  to  converge, 
and  unite  in  as  many  points  between  ^  and  /^,  w  here  the 
image  of  the  obje(ff  will  be  formed  *,  which  image  is 
view’cd  by  the  eye  through  the  eye-glafs  ef  For  the 
eye-glafs  being  fo  placed,  that  the  image  g  h  may  be  in 
its  focus,  and  the  eye  much  about  the  fame  diftance  on 
the  other  fide,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  parallel 
after  going  out  of  the  eye-glafs,  as  at  ^  and^,  till  they 
come  to  the  eye  at  hy  where  they  wftll  begin  to  con¬ 
verge  by  the  refraftive  pow’er  of  the  humours  ^  and  af¬ 
ter 
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Optical  In-  ter  having  croiTeJ  each  other  in  the  pupil,  they  will  be 
ftruments.^  colledted  into  points  on  the  retina,  and  form  upon  it  the 
''  large  inverted  image  AB. 

tifeof  feve-  1^7  this  combination  of  lenfes,  the  aberration  of  the 
ral  lenfes  in  light  from  the  figure  of  the  glafs,  which  in  a  globule  of 
a  pj^pouncl  the  kind  above  mentioned  is  very  confiderable,  is  In 
Riicmlcope.  meafure'  corredled.  This  appeared  fo  fenfibly  to 

be  the  cafe,  even  to  former  opticians,  that  they  very 
foon  began  to  make  the  addition  of  another  lens.  For, 
fays  Mr  Martin,  it  is  not  only  evident  from  the  theory 
of  this  aberration,  that  the  image  of  any  point  is  ren¬ 
dered  lefs  eonfufed  by  refraction  through  two  lenfes  than 
by  an  equal  refraCtion  through  one  j  but  it  alfo  follows, 
from  the  fame  principle,  that  the  fame  point  has  its 
image  ft  ill  lefs  eonfufed  when  formed  by  rays  refraCted 
through  three  lenfes  than  by  an  equal  refraCtion  through 
two  ^  and  therefore  a  third  lens  added  to  the  other  will 
contribute  to  make  the  image  more  diftinCt,  and  confe- 
quently  the  inftrument  more  complete.  At  the  fame 
time  the  field  of  view  is  amplified,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
mierofeope  rendered  more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  lens.  Xhus  alfo  we  may  allow  a  fomewhat 
larger  aperture  to  the  objeCl  lens,  and  thus  inereafe  the 
brightnefs  of  objeCts,  and  greatly  heighten  the  pleafure 
of  viewing  them.  For  the  fame  reafon,  Mr  Martin  has 
propofed  a  four-glafs  mierofeope,  which  anfwers  the 
purpofes  of  magnifying  and  of  diftinCl  vifion  ft  ill  more 
perfectly. 

Fig.  9.  The  magnifying  power  of  double  mierofeopcs  Is  ea- 

fily  underftood,  thus :  The  glafs  L  next  the  objeCt  PQ. 
is  very  fmall,  and  very  much  convex,  and  eonfequently 
its  foeal  diftanee  LF  is  very  ftiort  *,  the  diftanee 
of  the  fmall  objeCl  PQ^  is  but  a  little  greater  than  LF  : 
Greater  it  muft  be,  that  the  rays  flowing  from  the  ob¬ 
jeCt  may  converge  after  pafling  through  the  glafs,  and 
eroding  one  another,  form  an  image  of  thq  objeCt  j 
and  it  muft  be  but  a  little  greater,  that  the  image  p  q 
may  be  at  a  great  diftanee  from  the  glafs,  and  confe- 
quently  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object  itfelf. 
'trills  picture  p  q  being  viewed  through  a  convex  glafs 
AE,  whofo  focal  diftanee  is  q  E,  appears  diftifiCt  as 
in  a  telefcope.  Now  the  objeCt  appears  magnified  for 
two  reafons  ;  firft,  beeaufe,  if  we  viewed  its  picture  p  q 
with  the  naked  eye,  it  would  appear  as  much  greater 
than  the  objeCt,  at  the  fame  diftanee,  as  it  really  is 
greater  than  the  objeCt,  or  as  much  as  L  ^  is  greater 
than  and  feeondly,  beeaufe  this  piCture  appears 

magnified  through  the  eye-glafs  as  much  as  the  leaft  dif¬ 
tanee  at  which  it  can  be  feen  diftinCtly  with  the  naked 
eye,  is  greater  than  q  E,  the  focal  diftanee  of  the  eye- 
glafs.  If  this  latter  ratio  be  five  to  one,  and  the  former 
^  ratio  of  L  y  to  LQ  be  20  to  i  \  then,  upon  both  ac¬ 

counts,  the  objeCt  will  appear  5  times  20,  or  100  times 
greater  tl;ian  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  feCtlon  of  a  compound  mierofeope  with  three 
I  lenfes  is  reprefcntCd  in  fig.  10.  By  the  middle  one  GK 

the  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  the  objeCt- glafs  are  re- 
fraCted  fo  as  to  tend  to  a  focus  at  O  ;  hut  being  Inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  proper  eye-glafs  DF,  they  are  brought 
together  at  I,  w'hich  Is  nearer  to  that  iens  than  its  pro¬ 
per  focus  at  L  *,  fo  that  the  angle  DIF,  under  which 
the  object  now  appears,  is  larger  than  DLF,  under 
which  it  would  have  appeared  without  this  additional 
glafs  •,  and  eonfequently  the  objcCt  is  more  magnified  in 
the  fame  proportion.  Dr  Hooke  informs  us,  that,  in 
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moft  of  his  obfervations,  fie  made  ufe  of  a  double  mi-  Optical  In- 
crofeope  with  this  broad  middle  glafs  when  he  -wanted 
to  fee  mueh  of  an  objeCl  at  one  view,  and  taking  it  out  ~~h  ~ 
when  he  would  examine  the  fmall  parts  of  an  objeCt 
more  accurately  5  for  the  fewer  refraCtions  there  are, 
the  more  bright  and  clear  the  objeCt  appears. 

The  following  rule  for  finding  the  magnifying  power 
of  compound  mierofeopes  with  three  lenfes,  has  been 
given  by  Dr  Brewfter  in  his  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  343 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  “  Divide  the  difference  between  Magnifying 
the  diftanee  of  the  two  firft  lenfes,  or  thofe  next  the  ob-  power  of 
jeCt,  and  the  foeal  diftanee  of  the  fecond  or  amplifying 
glafs,  by  the  foeal  diftanee  of  the  fecond  glafs,  and  the  with'^thmT 
quotient  will  be  a  firft  number.  Square  the  diftanee  be- lenfes. 
tween  the  two  firft:  lenfes,  and  divide  it  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  that  diftanee,  and  the  focal  diftanee  of  the 
fecond  glafs,  and  divide  this  quotient  by  the  focal  di>- 
ftanee  of  the  third  glafs,  or  that  next  the  eye,  and  a  fe- 
eond  number  will  be  obtained.  Multiply  together  the 
JirJ}.  Tmd  fecond  numbers,  and  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  object  glafs,  (as  found  by  one  of  the  following  ta¬ 
bles),  and  the  produCt  witl  be  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  compound  mierofeope,” 

Having  in  the  hiftorieal  part  of  this  article  given  The^mtg» 
a  fhort  account  of  the  eonftruCtion  of  Dr  Smith’s  double  nifying 
reflecting  mierofeope,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  power  of 
place  to  point  out  the  method  of  afeertaining  its  magni-  Smith’s 
fying  power.  This  we  fliall  do  from  the  author  himfelf,  cope,, 
beeaufe  his  fymbols,  being  general,  are  applicable  to 
fueh  mierofeopes  of  all  dimenfions. 

Between  the  centre  E  and  principal  focus  T  of  aFig.  ir. 
concave  fpeculum  ABC,  whofe  axis  is  EQ^TC,  place 
an  object  PQ^  5  and  let  the  rays^  flowing  from  it  be 
reflected  from  the  fpeeulum  AB  towards  an  image 
p  q ;  but  before  they  unite  in  it,  let  them  be  recei¬ 
ved  by  a  convex  fpeeulum  a  b  c,  and  thence  be  re¬ 
flected,  through  a  hole  BC  in  the  vertex  'of  the  con¬ 
cave,  to  a  feeond  image  tt  to  be  viewed  through  aii 
eye-glafs/. 

The  objeCt  may  be  fituated  between  the  fpecula  C, 
c ;  or,  which  Is  better,  between  the  principal  focus  £ 
and  vertex  c  of  the  convex  one,  a* fmall  hole  being  made 
in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pafs  through. 

In  both  cafes  we  have  T^,  TE,  T  y,  continual 
proportionals  in  fome  given  ratio,  fuppofe  of  i  to  n  ; 
and  alfo  t  q^  t  c,  £  x,,  continual  proportionals  in  fome 
other  given  ratio,  fiippofc  of  i  to  m.  Then  if  d  be  the 
ufual  diftanee  at  which  we  view  minute  objeCts  diftinCt¬ 
ly  with  the  naked  eye,  and  «  /  the  focal  diftanee  of  the 
leaft  eye-glafs,  through  which  the  objeCt  appears  fuffi- 
ciently  bright  and  diftinCt,  it  will  be  magnified  in  the 
ratio  of  m  n  d  io  k  L 

For  the  objeCt  PQ^,  and  its  firft  image  p  y,  are  termi¬ 
nated  on  one  fide  by  the  common  axis  of  the  fpecula, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  line  PE^,  drawn  through  the 
centre  E  of  the  eoneave  ABC.  Likewife  the  images 
p  q  and  ttx  are  terminated  by  the  common  axis  and  by 
the  line  epTir^  drawn  through  the  centre  e  of  the  con¬ 
vex  a  b  (Euclid,  v.  12.).  Hence,  by  the  fimilar  tri¬ 
angles  •kxe^pqe^  and  alfo  y  E,  P^E,  we  have  tt  »  : 
p  q—x  e  :  q  eznm  :  i,  and';?  q  :  P^=^  E  :  OErr/2  :  i  ^ 
and  eonfequently  Tex  :  V(^j=.mn  :  r,  whence  Te  x-=zm  n 
X  PQ^»  Now  if  /x  be  the  foeal  diftanee  of  the  eye-glafs 
/,  the  points  P,  of  the  objeCt,  are  feen  through  it  by 
the  rays  of  two  pencils  emerging  parallel  to  the  lines 
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optical  In- ^  / y.  /  refpecllvely  ;  tbat  i$,  appears  under  an 


.  1  ,  /  1  •  1  •  ni/iPQ  -  , 

angle  equal  to  2r/>j,  which  is  as  — >= - r^j  and  to  the 

K  /  K  I 

naked  eye  at  the  diftancc  d  from  PQ^,  It  appears  under 

PQ 

an  angle  P  0  which  is  as  and  therefore  is  mag¬ 
nified  in  the  ratio  of  thcfe  angles,  that  is,  of  /j  d 
to  K  L 

Cor.  Having  the  numbers  «,  d,  to  find  an  eye- 
glafs  which  (liall  caufe  the  microfcope  to  magnify  M 

times  in  diameter,  take  For  the  apparent 


magnitude  is  to  the  true  as  M  :  n  d  :  k  L 

We  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  our  fubjeft  with  the 
following  eafy  method  of  afcertaining  the  magnifying 


nifying 
power  of 
the  moft 
common 
raicro- 
vfcopes. 


’45 
An  cafy 
method  of 

afcertaining  >'  r  f  •  r  rT  •  r 

the  mag-  power  ol  inch  microlcopes  as  are  molt  in  uie. 

"  The  apparent  magnitude  of  any  obje6l,  as  mufl:  ap¬ 

pear  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  is  meafured  by 
the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen  ;  and  this  angle  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  as  the  object  is  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  eye  j  and  of  confcquence  the  lefs  the 
diftance  at  which  it  eau  be  viewed,  the  larger  it  will 
appear.  The  naked  eye  is  unable  to  diftlnguifh  any  ob- 
je<^  brought  exceedingly  near  it:  but  by  looking  through 
a  convex  lens  at  an  object  placed  in  its  focus,  however 
near  the  focus  of  that  lens  be,  an  obje6l  may  be  diflin6l- 
ly  feen  and  the  fmaller  the  lens  is,  the  nearer  will  be 
its  focus,  and  in  the  fame  proportion  the  greater  will 
be  its  magnifying  power.  From  thefe  principles  it  is 
eafy  to  find  the  rcafon  why  the  firll  or  greateft  mag¬ 
nifiers  are  fo  extremely  minute  *,  and  alfo  to  calculate 
the  magnifying  power  of  any  convex  lens  employed  in 
a  lingle  microfeope  :  For  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
lens  is  to  the  diftance  at  which  we  fee  objefls  diftimftly 
with  the  naked  eye,  fo  is  I  to  the  magnifying  power. 
If  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens,  for  inftanee,  be  one 
inch,  and  the  diftance  at  which  "we  look  at  fmall  ob- 
je<51s  eight  inches,  which  is  the  common  ftandard,  an 
obje£l  may  be  feen  through  that  lens  at  one  inch  di- 
ftanee  from  the  eye,  and  will  appear  in  its  diameter 
eight  times  larger  than  it  does  to  the  naked  eye  j  but  as 
the  objedl  is  magnified  every  way,  in  length  as  well  as 
in  breadth,  we  muft  fquare  this  diameter  to  know  how 
mueh  it  really  is  enlarged  *,  and  we  then  find  that  its  fu- 
perficies  is  magnified  64  times. 

Again,  Suppofe  a  convex  lens  whofe  focal  diftance  is 
onthema  one-tenth  of  an  inch',  as  in  eight  inches,  the  com- 

nifying”^^^  mon  diftance  of  dlftinft  vifion  with  the  naked  eye,  there 
"  are  80  tenths,  an  objedl  may  be  feen  through  this  glafs 
80  times  nearer  than  with  the  naked  eye.  It  will,  of 
confcquence,  appear  80  times  longer,  and  as  mueh 
broader,  than  it  does  to  common  fight;  and  is  therefore 
magnified  6400  times.  If  a  convex  glafs  be  fo  fmall 
that  its  focus  is  only  "g^th  of  an  inch  diftant,  'we  find 
that  eight  inches  contain  160  of  thefe  twentieth  parts  ; 
and  confequently  the  length  and  breadth  of  any  obje(Sl; 
Teen  through  fuch  a  lens  will  be  magnified  160  times, 
and  the  whole  furfaee  25,600  times.  As  it  is  eafy  to 
melt  a  drop  or  globule  of  a  mueh  fmaller  diameter  than 
a  lens  can  be  ground,  and  as  the  foeus  of  a  globule  is 
no"  farther  off  than  one-fourth  of  its  own  diameter,  it 
muft  therefore  magnify  to  a  prodigious  degree.  But 
this  exceftive  magnifying  power  is  mueh  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  admitting  fo  little  light,  tvant  of 
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diftinftnefs,  and  ftiowing  fueh  a  fmall  portion  of  the  ob-  Optical  Ir>. 
je6l  to  be  examined ;  for  which  reafun,  thefe  globules,  Hmnienis. 
though  greatly  valued  fome  time  ago,  are  now  almoft 
‘entirely  reje^fed.  According  to  Mr  Folkes’s  deferip- 
tion  of  the  fingle  raicrofeopes  of  convex  lenfes  which 
Leeuwenhoek  left  to  the  Koyal  Society,  they  were  all 
exceedingly  clear,  and  ftiowed  the  objedf  very  bright 
and  diftinft ;  which  Mr  Folkes  eonfidcred  as  owing  to 
to  the  great  care  this  gentleman  took  in  the  choice  of 
his  glafs,  his  exa<ftncfs  in  giving  it  the  true  figure,  and 
afterwards  referving  only  fuch  for  his  ufe  as  upon  trial 
he  found  to  be  moft  excellent.  Their  powers  of  mag¬ 
nifying  are  different,  as  different  objedls  may  require ; 
and  as  on  the  one  hand,  being  all  ground  glaflbs,  none 
of  them  are  fo  fmall,  or  eonfcquently  magnify  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  as  fome  of  the  globules  frequently  ufed 
in  other  microfeopes  ;  yet  the  diftin61nefif  of  thefe  very 
much  exceeds  thofe  which  are  commonly  ufed. 

In  order  to  find  the  magnifying  power  of  a  fingle 
microfcope,  no  more  is  ncceffary  than  to  bring  it  to  its 
true  focus,  the  exa(fl  place  of  which  will  be  known  by 
an  obje^l’s  appearing  perfectly  diftinft  and  fharp  when 
placed  there.  Then,  with  a  pair  of  fmall  compaffes, 
meafure,  as  nearly  as  poftible,  tlie  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  the  glafs  to  the  object  \vhlch  is  viewed,  and 
how  many  parts  of  an  inch  that  diftance  is.  When  this 
is  known,  compute  bow  many  times  thofe  parts  of  an 
inch  are  contained  in  eight  inches,  and  the  refult  will 
give  the  number  of  times  the  diameter  is  magnified  : 

Iquaring  the  diameter  will  give  the  fujx^rficies ;  and  if 
the  folid  content  is  wanted,  it  will  be  Ihown  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  fuperficies  by  the  diameter. 

'  The  fuperficies  of  one  fide  of  an  object  only  can  be 
feen  at  one  view  ;  and  to  compute  ho^v  much  that  is 
magnified,  is  moft  commonly  fufficient :  but  fome- 
times  it  is  fatisfa^lory  to  know  how  many  minute  ob- 
je6ls  are  contained  in  a  larger  ;  as  fuppole  we  defire 
to  know  how  many  animalcules  are  contained  in  the 
bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  :  and  to  anfvver  this,  the  cube, 
as  well  as  the  furfaee,  muft  be  taken  into  the  account. 

For  the  fatisfa£lion  of  thofe  who  are  not  much  verfant 
in  thefe  fubje^fs,  we  lliall  here  fubjoin  the  following 
tables  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Leftures. 

The  firft  column  contains  the  foeal  length  of  tke  tables  of 
convex  lens  in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  fecond  con- the  magni- 
tains  the  number  of  times  which  fuch  a  lens  will  magni-  fying  powei 
fy  the  diameter  of  objects  :  The  third  fhe tvs  the  number  micro- 
of  times  that  the  furfaee  is  magnified;  and  the  fourth 
the  number  of  times  that  the  cube  of  the  objeift  is  mag¬ 
nified.  A  table  of  a  fimilar  kind,  though  upon  a  much 
fmaller  fcale,  lias  already  been  publiftied;  but  the  neareft 
diftance  at  which  the  eye  ean  fee  diftindly,  is  there  fup- 
pofed  to  be  eight  inches,  which  we  are  confident,  from 
experience,  is  too  large  an  eftimate  for  the  generality  of 
eyes.  Table  I.  is  therefore  computed  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  diftance  alluded  to  is  /even  inches. 

“  When  %ve  confider  however  (fays  the  editor  of  the 
work  now‘  quoted)  that  the  eye  examines  very  minute 
objefts  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  it  does  objects  of  a 
greater  magnitude,  we  fliall  find  that  tlie  magnifying 
power  of  lenfes  ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  dijiance 
at  which  the  eye  examines  objeBs  really  mifci'ofcopic^ 

This  cireumftance  has  been  overlooked  by  every  writer 
on  optics,  and  merits  our  attentive  eonfideration.  We 
have  now  before  us  two  fpecimens  of  engraven  char 

raders. 
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Optical  In-  racers.  The  one  is  fo  large  that  it  can  be  eafily 
ftrumcnts.^  j.ead  at  the  diftance  of  ten  inches ;  and  the  other  is  fo 
^  exceedingly  minute  that  It  cannot  be  read  at  a  greater 
diilance  than  five  inches.  Now  we  maintain  that  if 
thefe  two  kinds  of  engraving  are  feen  through  \hcfa?ne 
niicrofcopey  the  one  will  be  twice  as  much  magnified 
as  the  other.  J  his  indeed  is  obvious  j  for  as  the  magni- 
fying  power  of  a  lens  is  equal  to  the  diftance  at  which 
the  obje6l  is  examined  by  the  naked  eye  divided  by  the 

foeal  length  of  the  lens,  we  fliall  have  ~  for  the  number 

X 

of  times  which  the  minute  engraving  Is  magnified,  and 

for  the  number  of  times  that  the  large  engraving  is 

magnified,  x  being  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  times  that  any  lens 
magnifies  objects  really  microfcopic  fliould  be  determin¬ 
ed,  by  making  the  diftance  at  which  they  are  examin¬ 
ed  by  the  naked  eye  about  five  inches. 

Upon  this  principle  we  have  computed  Table  II. 
which  contains  the  magnifying  power  of  convex  lenfes 
when  employed  to  examine  microfcopic  obje61s. 

Table  I. 

A  NetV  Table  of  the  magnifying  power  of fmall  con¬ 
vex  lenfes  or  fingle  inicrof copes ^  the  diftance  at  which 
the  eye fees  diflinEily  being  feven  inches. 
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Table  It. 


Focal  diftance  of 
the  lens  or  micro- 
Icope. 

Number  of 
times  that  th< 
diameter  of 
an  objeeft:  is 
magnified. 

Number  of 
» times  that  th' 
surface  of  an 
obje(5l  is  mag 
nified. 

.Number  of  tinier 
®  that  the  cube  of 
“  an  objedl  is  mag¬ 
nified 

Inches  ,  , 

and 

parts  of 

L  inch. 

Dec. 
Times,  of  a 
time. 

Times. 

Times. 

I  or  100 

7.00 

49 

343 

i  ”  IS 

9-33 

87 

810 

T  50 

14.00 

196 

2744 

T  4^ 

17-50 

306 

5360 

tV  30 

23-33 

544 

12698 

tV  or  20 

35.00 

1225 

42875 

19 

36.84 

1354 

49836 

18 

38.89 

1513 

58864 

17 

41.18 

1697 

69935 

16 

43-75 

1910 

83453 

15 

46.66 

2181 

101848 

14 

50.00 

2500 

125000 

13 

2894 

I5572I 

-  12 

58-33 

33>>9 

198156 

II 

I 

63.67 

4045 

257259 

To  or  10 

70.00 

4900 

343000 

9 

77.78 

6053 

470911 

8 

87-50 

7656 

669922 

7 

100.00 

10000 

1000000 

6 

116.66 

13689 

1601613 

*70  or  5 

140.00 

19600 

2744000 

or  4 

175.00 

30625 

5359375 

3 

233-33 

54289 

22649337 

■  or  2 

350.00 

122500 

42875000 

I 

700.00 

49OCOO 

343000000 

A  Netv  Tasle  of  the  magnifying  poutier  of  fmall  con¬ 
vex  lenfes  or  fingle  microfeopes,  the  difiance  at  which 
the  eye  fees  dfiin&ly  being  five  inches. 
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focal  diftance  of 
ihe  lens  or  micro¬ 
feope  ^ 

Number  of 
times  that  the 
diameter  of 
•an  objedl  is 
magnified. 

Number  of 
tinws  that  the 
surface  of  an 
objecl  is  mag¬ 
nified. 

Number  of  times 
that  the  cube  of 
an  objedl  i.s  mag¬ 
nified. 

I'-iches  ,  , 

and 

Dec. 

parts  of  f* 

an  inch. 

rimes  of  a 
time. 

Times. 

Times 

I  or  100 

5.00 

25 

>25 

75 

6.67 

44 

297 

50 

10.00 

100 

1000 

40 

12.50 

156 

1953 

30 

16.67 

278 

4632 

20 

25.00 

625 

15625 

19 

26.32 

693 

18233 

18 

27.78 

772 

2«439 

17 

29.41 

865 

25438 

16 

31-25 

911 

30518 

15 

33-33 

IIII 

37026 

14 

35-71 

1275 

45538 

13 

38.48 

1481 

56978 

12 

41.67 

1736 

72355 

II 

45-55 

94507 

10 

50.00 

2500 

125000 

9 

55-55 

3086 

171416 

8 

62.50 

3906 

244141 

7 

71-43 

5102 

364453 

6 

83-33 

6944 

578634 

5 

100.00 

lOOOO 

1000000 

4 

125.00 

>5625 

1953125 

3 

166.67 

27779 

4629907 

2 

250.00 

62500 

15625000 

I 

500.00 

250000 

125000000 

The  greateft  magnifier  in  Mr  Leeuwenhoek’s  cabinet 
of  microfeopes,  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society,  has  its 
focus  nearly  at  one-twentieth  of  an  jneh  diftance  from 
its  centre  5  and  confequently  magnifies  the  diameter  of 
an  obje6t  160  times,  and  the  fuperficies  25,600.  But 
the  greateft  magnifier  in  Mr  Wilfon’s  fingle  microfeopes, 
as  they  arc  now  made,  has  ufually  a  focal  length  only 
of  the  50th  part  of  an  inch ;  whereby  it  has  a  power  of 
enlarging  the  diameter  of  an  obje£l  400,  and  its  fuperfi¬ 
cies  160,000  times. 

The  magnifying  poxver  of  the  folar  microfeope  muftThe^mag- 
be  calculated  in  a  different  manner  5  for  here  the  di-nifying 
fiance  of  the  fereen  or  fheet  on  which  the  image  of  the  of 
objed  is  caft,  divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
gives  its  magnifying  jwwer.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  the  ^icuIaTed^ 
lens  made  ufe  of  has  its  focus  at  half  an  inch,  and  the  differently 
fereen  Is  placed  at  the  diftance  of  five  feet,  the  objeift^foo^  ^^at 
will  then  appear  magnified  20  times,  and  the  fuperficies  others. 
14,400  times  j  and,  by  putting  the  fcrccn  at  a  greater 
diftance,  you  may  magnify  the  objea  almofi  as  much  as 
you  pleafe  :  but  the  fereen  fhould  be  placed  juft  at 
that  diftance  w^here  the  objed  Is  feen  moft  diftind  and 
clear. 


VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 


M  m 


With 
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Optical  In-  With  regard  to  the  double  refle61ing  microfcope, 
il rumen ts.  jyjj.  gaker  obferves,  that  the  power  of  the  objeft-lens 
^  '  is  indeed  greatly  increafed  by  the  addition  of  two  eye- 

glaffes  j  but  as  no  obje6l-lens  can  be  ufed  with  them 
of  fo  minute  a  diameter,  or  which  magnifies  of  itfelf 
near  fo  much  as  thofe  that  can  be  ufed  alone,  the 
glaffes  of  this  mierofeope,  upon  the  whole,  magnify 
little  or  nothing  more  than  thofe  of  Mr  Wilfon’s  fingle 
one  5  the  chief  advantage  arifing  from  a  combination 
of  lenfes  being  the  fight  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  ob- 
jeft. 


Sect.  V.  Telefcopes, 

I.  The  Refracting  Telescope. 


1A9 

Of  the  a- 

ftronoinical 

telefcope. 


Plate 

CCCLXXXVII. 

13. 


350  ^ 
Its  magni¬ 
fying  power. 


I.  The  AJlronomical  Telefcope, — From  wliat  has  been 
faid  concerning  the  compound  microfcope,  the  nature  of 
the  common  afironomical  telefcope  will  eafily  be  under- 
ftood  :  for  it  differs  from  the  microfcope  only  in  this, 
that  the  objedl  is  placed  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  it, 
that  the  rays  of  the  fame  pencil,  flowing  from  the  objeft, 
may  be  confidcred  as  falling  parallel  upon  the  obje61;- 
glafs  5  and  therefore  the  image  made  by  that  lens  is  con- 
fidered  as  coincident  with  its  focus  of  parallel  rays. 

I.  This  will  appear  very  plain  from  fig.  4.  in  which 
AB  is  the  objedl  emitting  the  feveral  pencils  of  rays 
A.  c  ^  c  dy  &c.  but  fuppofed  to  be  at  fo  great  a  di- 
ftdnce  from  the  obje6l-glafs,  c  d^  that  the  rays  of  the 
fame  pencil  may  be  confidered  as  parallel  to  each  other ; 
they  are  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  colledled  into  their 
refpedlive  foci  at  the  points  in  and  jo,  fituated  at  the  fo¬ 
cal  difiance  of  the  objedl-glafs  cd.  Here  they  form  an 
image  E,  and  eroding  each  other  proceed  diverging  to 
the  eye-glafs  hg;  which  being  placed  at  its  own  focal 
diftance  from  the  points  m  and  the  rays  of  each  pen¬ 
cil,  after  pafiing  through  that  glafs,  will  become  paral¬ 
lel  among  themfelves ;  but  the  pencils  themfelves  will 
converge  confiderably  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  even 
fo  as  to  crofs  at  very  little  farther  from  the  glafs  g  h 
than  its  focus  \  becaufe,  when  they  entered  the  glafs^ 
their  axes  were  almoft  parallel,  as  coming  through  the 
objeft-glafs  at  the  point  to  whofe  diftance  the  breadth 
of  the  eye-glafs  in  a  long  telefcope  bears  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion.  So  that  the  place  of  the  eye  will  be  nearly 
at  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs,  and  the  rays  of 
each  refpe61;ive  pencil  being  parallel  among  themfelves, 
and  their  axes  crofting  each  other  in  a  larger  angle  than 
they  would  do  if  the  obje<R  were  to  be  feen  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  vifion  will  be  diftin6i;,  and  the  objefl  will  ap¬ 
pear  magnified. 

The  magnifying  power  in  this  telefcope  is  as  the 
focal  length  of  the  obje6l-glafs  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
eye-glafj. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  we  may  confider  the  angle 
B  as  that  under  which  the  objedi  w’ould  be  feen  by 
the  naked  eye  ;  for  in  confidering  the  diftance  of  the 
objedl,  the  length  of  the  telefcope  may  be  omitted,  as 
bearing  no  proportion  to  it.  Now  the  angle  under 
which  the  objedf  is  feen  by  means  of  the  telefcope  is 
g  e  //,  which  is  to  the  other  A^B,  or  its  equal  as 

the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  objedf-glafs  to  that 
of  the  eye-glafs.  The  angle,  therefore,  which  an  ob- 
jedf  fubtends  to  an  eye  aftifted  by  a  telefcope  of  this 
kind,  is  to  that  under  which  it  fubtends  to  the  naked 
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eye,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  objedf-glafs  to  the  focal  Optical  In¬ 
length  of  the  eye-glafs.  ilruments.  | 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  vifible  area, 
or  fpace  which  can  be  feen  at  one  view,  when  we  look  1 

through  this  telefcope,  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the 
eye-glafs,  and  not  of  the  objedl-glafs  5  for  if  the  eye- 
glafs  be  too  fmall  to  receive  the  rays  g  p  //,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  objedi  could  not  have  been  feen  at  all : 
a  larger  breadth  of  the  objedl-glafs  conduces  only  to  the 
rendering  each  point  of  the  image  more  luminous,  by 
receiving  a  larger  pencil  of  rays  from  each  point  of 
the  objedi,  . 

It  is  in  this  telefcope  as  in  the  compound  microfcope,  Objedts 
where  we  fee  not  the  objedi  itfelf,  but  only  its  image  thro’ 
CED  :  now  that  image  being  inverted  with  refpedl  to'*’  1 

the  objedi,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the  pencils  that  flow  • 

from  the  objedl  crofs  each  other  at  objedls  feen 
through  a  telefcope  of  this  kind  neceflarily  appear  in¬ 
verted. 

This  is  a  circumftance  not  at  all  regarded  by  aftro- 
nomers :  but  for  viewing  objedls  upon  the  earth,  it  is 
convenient  that  the  inftrument  fliould  reprefent  them  in 
their  natural  pofture  \  to  which  ufe  the  telefcope  wdth  gcclxxxviij 
three  cye-glafies,  as  reprefented  fig.  13.  is  peculiarly  fig,  13. 
adapted. 

AB  is  the  objedl  fending  out  the  feveral  pencils 
Ac  dy  B  c  fl?.  See.  which  pafTing  through  the  objedl- 
glafs  cd,  are  colledled  into  their  refpedlive  foci  in  CD,  t$i 
w^here  they  form  an  inverted  image.  From  this  they  Comniion 
proceed  to  the  firft  eye-glafs  ef  whofe  focus  being  at 
/,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  are  rendered  parallel  among 
themfelves,  and  their  axes,  which  w^ere  nearly  paralleljeas  ercdl. 
before,  are  made  to  converge  and  crofs  each  other  : 
the  fecond  eye-glafs  g  h,  being  fo  placed  that  its  focus  ’ 

fliall  fall  upon  m,  renders  the  axes  of  the  pencils  wdiich 
diverge  from  thence  parallel,  and  caufes  the  rays  of 
each,  which  were  parallel  among  themfelves,  to  meet 
again  at  its  focus  EF  on  the  other  fide,  where  they 
form  a  fecond  image  inverted  with  refpedl  to  the  for-  r 

mer,  but  eredl  wdth  refpedl  to  the  objedl.  Now  this  ! 

image  being  feen  by  the  eye  at  a  b  through  the  eye- 
glafs  ih,  affords  a  diredl  reprefentation  of  the  objedl, 
and  under  the  fame  angle  that  the  firft  image  CD 
w'ould  have  appeared,  had  the  eye  been  placed  at  /, 
fuppofing  the  eye-glaffes  to  be  of  equal  convexity  j  and 
therefore  the  objedl  is  feen  equally  magnified  in  this 
as  in  the  former  telefcope,  that  is,  as  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  objedl  glafs  to  that  of  any  one  of  the  eyc-glalles,  ! 

and  appears  eredl.  253 

2.  The  Galilean  Telefcope  with  the  concave  eye-glafs  Galilean 
is  conftrudled  as  follows.  ' 

AB  is  an  objedl  fending  forth  the  pencils  of  rays 
ghi,  him,  &c.  which,  after  paffing  through  the  ob-  fig.  i. 
jedl -glafs  c  d,  tend  tow^ards  e  Y.  f  (where  we  fliall  fup- 
pofe  the  focus  of  it  to  be),  in  order  to  form  an  inverted  ^ 

image  there  as  before  5  but  in  their  way  to  it  are  made  ! 

to  pafs  through  the  concave  glafs  n  0,  fo  placed  that  its  ^ 

focus  may  fall  upon  E,  and  confequently  the  rays  of 
the  feveral  pencils  wEich  w’erc  converging  towards  thofe 
refpedlive  focal  points  e,  E,f  will  be  rendered  parallel, 
but  the  axes  of  thofe  pencils  crolTing  each  other  at  F, 
and  diverging  from  thence,  will  be  rendered  more  di- 
verging,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Now  thefe  rays 
entering  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  will  form  a  large  and  di- 
ftindl  image  a  b  upon  the  retina,  which  will  be  inverted 

with 
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Optical  In-  with  refpe<^  to  the  obje(^,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the  pen- 
ftratnf-tt .  Y,  The  objecl  of  courfe  will  be  feen  ere6l, 

and  the  angle  under  which  it  will  appear  will  be  equal 
to  that  which  the  lines  aY^b  F,  produced  back  through 
the  eye-glafs,  form  at  F. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  Icfs  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is,  the 
lefs  is  the  vifible  area  feen  through  a  telefcope  of  this 
kind  ;  for  a  lefs  pupil  would  exclude  fuch  pencils  as 
proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  objedl  AB,  as  is 
evident  from  the  figure.  This  inconvenience  renders 
this  telefcope  unfit  for  many  ufes  \  and  is  only  to  be  re¬ 
medied  by  the  telefcope  with  the  convex  eye-glaffes, 
where  the  rays  which  form  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
image  are  brought  together  in  order  to  enter  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  as  explained  above. 

It  is  apparent  alfo,  that  the  nearer  the  eye  is  placed 
to  the  eye-glafs  of  this  telefcope,  the  larger  is  the  area 
feen  through  it ;  for,  being  placed  clofe  to  the  glafs, 
as  in  the  figure,  it  admits  rays  that  come  from  A  and 
B,  the  extremities  of  the  obje6l,  which  it  could  not  if 
it  was  placed  farther  off. 

Magnify-  ^The  degree  of  magnifying  in  this  telefcope  is  in  the 
ing  power,  proportion  with  that  in  the  other,  viz.  as  the  fo¬ 

cal  didance  of  the  objed-glafs  is  to  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  cye-glafs. 

For  there  is  no  other  difference  but  this,  viz.  that  as 
the  extreme  pencils  in  that  telefcope  were  made  to  con- 
Plate  verge  and  form  the  angle  g  e  h  or  ink  (fig.  13.),  thefe 
ccclxxxvii.  made  to  diverge  and  form  the  angle  aY  b 

.  ffig-.  I.)  :  which  angles,  if  the  concave  glafs  in  one  has 
ccclxxxvm.  r  o*  °  -^1  ..1  •  4.U 

an  equal  refractive  power  with  the  convex  one  in  the 

other,  will  be  equal,  and  therefore  each  kind  will  exhi¬ 
bit  the  object  magnified  in  the  fame  degree. 

There  is  a  defeat  in  all  thefe  kinds  of  telefcopes, 
not  to  be  remedied  in  a  fingle  lens  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever,  which  was  thought  only  to  arlfe  from  the  fphe- 
rical  aberration  of  the  objc6t-glafs.  But  it  was  dif- 
covered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  imperfection  of 
this  fort  of  telefcope,  fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  the  fpherical 
form  of  the  glalTes,  bears  little  proportion  to  that  which 
is  owing  to  the  different  refranglbllity  of  light.  This 
diverfity  in  the  refraCtlon  of  rays  is  about  a  28th  part 
of  the  whole  ;  fo  that  the  objeCt-glafs  of  a  telefcope 
cannot  colleCt  the  rays  which  flow  from  any  one  point 
in  the  objeCf  into  lefs  fpace  than  a  circle  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  is  about  the  56th  part  of  the  breadth  of  the 
glafs. 

To  {how  this,  let  AB  reprefent  a  convex  lens,  and 
cccfxxxviii  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  the  point  D  ; 

let  H  be  the  point  at  which  the  leaft  refrangible  rays 
arc  colleCfed  to  a  focus  5  and  I,  that  where  the  moil 
refrangible  concur.  Then,  if  IH  be  the  28th  part  of 
EH,  IK  will  be  a  proportionable  part  of  EC  (the  tri¬ 
angles  HIK  and  HEC  being  fimllar)  :  confequently 
LK  will  be  the  28th  part  of  FC.  But  MN  will  be  the 
lead  fpace  into  which  the  rays  will  be  colleCfed,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  their  progrefs  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Now 
MN  is  but  about  half  of  KL  5  and  therefore  it  is  about 
the  56th  part  of  the  breadth  of  that  part  of  the  glafs 
through  which  the  rays  pafs  ;  which  was  to  be  fliown. 

Since  therefore  each  point  of  the  objedl  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  in  fo  large  a  fpace,  and  the  centres  of  thofe 
fpaces  will  be  contiguous,  becaufe  the  points  in  the 
object  the  rays  flow  from  are  fo  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  image  of  an  objeCt  made  by  fuch  a  glafs  muff  be  a 
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moil  confufed  reprefentation,  though  it  does  not  appear  Optical  In¬ 
fo  when  viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  that  magnifies  in 
a  moderate  degree  5  conlequently  the  degree  of  raagni-  v  "  'V 
fying  in  the  eye-glafs  mud  not  be  too  great  with  re- 
fpecl  to  that  of  the  objeCl-glafs,  led  the  confuiion  be¬ 
come  fenfiblc. 

Notwithdanding  this  ImperfeClion,  a  dioptrical  te¬ 
lefcope  may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any  given  degree, 
provided  it  be  of  fufficient  length  j  for  the  greater  the 
focal  didance  of  the  objeCl -glafs  is,  the  lefs  may  be 
the  proportion  which  the  focal  didanee  of  the  eye-glafs 
may  bear  to  that  of  the  objeCt-glafs,  without  render-  ^155 
Ing  the  image  obfeure.  Thus,  an  objeCh-glafs,  whofe  defl  ating 
focal  didance  is  about  four  feet,  will  admit  of  an  eye- 
glafs  whofe  focal  didanee  fliall  be  little  more  than  an 
inch,  and  confequently  will  magnify  almod  48  times  j  to  their 
but  an  objeCI-glafs  of  40  feet  foeus  will  admit  of  an  length, 
eye-glafs  of  only  four  inches  focus,  and  will  therefore 
magnify  170  times;  and  an  objeCI-glafs  of  100  feet 
focus  will  admit  of  an  eyc-glafs  of  little  more  than  fix 
inches  focus,  and  will  therefore  magnify  almod  200 
times. 


The  reafon  of  this  difproportion  in  their  feveral  de¬ 
grees  of  magnifying  may  be  explained  thus  ;  Since  the 
diameter  of  the  fpaces,  into  which  rays  flowing  from 
the  feveral  points  of  an  objeCl  are  colleCled,  are  as  the 
breadth  of  the  objeCI- glafs,  it  is  evident  that  the  degree 
of  confufednefs  in  the  image  is  as  the  breadth  of  that 
glafs  ;  for  the  degree  of  confufednefs  will  only  be  as  the 
diameters  or  breadths  of  thofe  fpaees,  and  not  as  the 
fpaces  themfelves.  Now  the  focal  length  of  the  eye- 
glafs,  that  is,  its  power  of  magnifying,  mud  be  as  that 
degree  ;  for,  if  it  exceeds  it,  it  will  render  the  confuled- 
nefs  fenfible  ;  and  therefore  it  mud  be  as  the  breadth  or 
diameter  of  the  objeCt-glafs.  The  diameter  of  the  ob- 
jeCl-glafs,  which  is  as  the  fquare  root  of  its  aperture 
or  magnitude,  mud  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  power 
of  magnifying  in  the  telefcope  ;  for  unlefs  the  aper¬ 
ture  itfelf  be  as  the  power  of  magnifying,  the  image 
will  want  light :  the  fquare  root  of  the  power  of  mag¬ 
nifying  will  be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  focal  didanee 
of  the  obje£l:-gla{s ;  and  therefore  the  focal  didanee 
of  the  eye-glafs  mud  be  only  as  the  fquare  root  of 
that  of  the  obje6l-glafs.  So  that  in  rtiaking  ufe  of  an 
obje£l-glafs  of  a  longer  focus,  fuppofc,  than  one  that 
is  given,  you  are  not  obliged  to  apply  an  eye  glafs  of 
a  proportionably  longer  focus  than  what  would  fi^lt 
the  given  obje^I-glafs,  but  fuch  a  one  only  whofe  fo¬ 
cal  didanee  ihall  be  to  the  focal  didanee  of  that  which 
will  fuit  the  given  objeft-glafs,  as  the  fquare  root  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  objedl  glafs  you  make  ufe  of, 
is  to  the  fquare  root  of  the  focal  length  of  the  given 
one.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  longer  telefcopes 
are  capable  of  magnifying  in  a  greater  degree  thj\n 
fliorter  ones,  without  rendering  the  objedl  confufed  or 
coloured. 

Upon  thefe  principles  the  following  new  table,  taken 
from  the  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Ledlures,  vol.  11, 
p.  471.  fecond  edition,  has  been  computed.  It  is  founded 
on  a  telefcope  of  Huygens,  mentioned  in  his  AJlrofcopia 
Compendiaria,  which  had  an  objedl-glafs  34  feet  in  fo¬ 
cal  length,  and  which  bore  an  eye-glafs  of  2^  inches  fo¬ 
cal  difance,  and  therefore  magnified  163  times.  The 
tabh^  for  refradllng  telefcopes,  which  has  been  given  by 
preceding  optical  writers,  was  copied  from  Smith’s  Op- 
M  m  2  tics, 
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Optical  In- tics,  as  the  produftion  of  the  celebrated  Huygens, 
ii.m^nts-^  wiiile  it  was  calculated  only  by  the  editors  of  his  Diop¬ 
trics,  from  a  telefcope  made  by  that  celebrated  optician  ^ 
which,  however,  feems  to  have  been  inferior  to  that 
■which  is  the  foundation  of  the  following  table.  The 
tabic  is  fuited  to  Rhinland  meafure ;  but  the  fecond  and 
third  columns  may  be  converted  into  Englifli  meafure 
by  dividing  them  by  .7,  the  focal  dlftances  of  the  objeft- 
glallcs  being  fuppofed  Englidi  feet. 

Jl  NepV  Table  of  the  apertures^  focal  lengths^  and 
fjuignifijing  power  of  refvaElvig  telefcopes. 


Focal  length 
of  the 

obje(T-glafs 

Sine  or  aper¬ 
ture  of  the 
eye-gl  fs. 

Focal  diftance 
of  the 
eye-glafs. 

Magnifyir 

power. 

Eeet. 

r.  a.  Dec. 

Inch.  Dec. 

rimes 

I 

0.65 

0.50 

28 

2 

1.03 

0.62 

39 

3 

1.30 

0.75 

48 

4 

i'45 

0.87 

55 

5 

1. 61 

1. 00 

60 

6 

1.79 

1.07 

67 

7 

1.96 

^•15 

73 

8 

2.14 

1.21 

77 

9 

2.20 

1.30 

83 

10 

2.32 

1.38 

87 

13 

2.63 

1.58 

99 

15 

2.81 

1.70 

106 

20 

3*31 

1*95 

123 

25 

3-73 

2.15 

139 

3^ 

4.01 

2.40 

150 

35 

4*34 

2.58 

163 

40 

4.64 

2.76 

174 

45 

4.92 

2-93 

184 

50 

5.20 

3.08 

195 

55 

5*48 

3.22 

205 

60 

5*71 

3-3<5 

214 

70 

6.16 

3-64 

231 

80 

6.58 

3-90 

246 

90 

7.02 

4.1  2 

262 

100 

7*39 

4-35 

276 

200 

10.41 

6.17 

389 

300 

12.89 

7-52 

479 

400 

14.72 

8.71 

551 

50a 

16.52 

9.71 

618 

Sect.  VI.  On  Achromatic  Telef copes. 
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Their  iin-  The  inconveniency  of  very  long  telefcopes  is  fo  great^ 
pertecT  ons  that  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  it. 
by^^()no^d  thefe,  the  mod  fuccefsful  have  been  by  Dollond  and 
and  Blair.  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  thefe  emi¬ 

nent  opticians  proceeded  have  been  mentioned  in  the  hifto- 
rical  part  of  fhis  article,  and  in  the  preceding  feftion.  A 
fuller  account  of  Dr  Blair’s  difeoverv  will  be  feen  in  the 
Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  j  and  of 
Dollond’s,  it  may.be  fufficient  to  obferve,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  objeft-glaffes  of  his 
telefcopes  are  compofed  of  three  diftin6l:lenfes,twm  convex 
^  and  one  concave  *,  of  which  the  concave  one  is  placed  in 

3*  the  middle,  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  where  a  and  c  fhow 
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the  two  convex  lenfes,  and  h  h  the  concave  one,  which  Optical  in, 
is  by  the  Britifli  artlfts  placed  in  the  middle.  The  two  llruments. 
convex  ones  are  made  of  London  crown  glafs,  and  the 
middl#  one  of  white  flint  glafs  \  and  they  arc  all  ground 
to  fpheres  of  different  radii,  according  to  the  retradive 
powders  of  the  different  kinds  of  glafs  and  the  intended 
focal  diflance  of  the  objocl-glafs  of  the  telefcope.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bofcovich,  the  foeal  diflance  of  the  parallel 
rays  for  the  concave  lens  is  one-half,  and  for  the  convex 
glafs  one-third  of  the  combined  focus.  When  put  to¬ 
gether,  they  refraft  the  rays  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  ah^  a  be  two  red  rays  of  the  fun’s  light  falling  . 
parallel  on  the  firfl;  convex  lens  c.  Suppofing  there  was 
no  other  lens  prefent  but  that  one,  they  would  be  con¬ 
verged  into  the  lines  he,  be,  and  at  laft  meet  in  the  fo¬ 
cus  q.  Let  the  lines  g  h,  g  h,  reprefent  two  violet  rays 
falling  on  the  furfacc  of  the  lens.  Thefe  are  alfo  re- 
fra6fed,  and  will  meet  in  a  focus  5  but  as  they  have  a 
greater  degree  of  refrangibility  than  the  red  rays,  they 
muff  of  confequence  converge  more  by  the  fame  power 
of  refraftion  in  the  glafs,  and  meet  fooner  in  a  focus, 
fuppofe  at  7’. — Let  now  the  concave  lens  d  d  be  plaetd 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  Intercept  all  the  rays  before  they 
come  to  their  focus.  Were  this  lens  made  of  the  fame 
materials,  and  ground  to  the  fame  radius  with  the  con¬ 
vex  one,  it  would  have  the  fame  power  to  caufe  the  rays 
diverge  that  the  former  had  to  make  them  converge.  In 
this  cafe,  the  red  rays  would  become  parallel,  and  move 
on  in  the  line  00,  00  :  But  the  concave  lens,  being  made 
of  flint  glafs,  and  upon  a  (horter  radius,  has  a  greater 
refractive  power,  and  therefore  they  diverge  a  little  af¬ 
ter  they  come  out  of  it  j  and  if  no  third  lens  was  inter- 
pofed,  they  would  proceed  diverging  in  the  lines  op  t, 
opt;  but,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  third  lens  ov^o, 
they  are  again  made  to  converge,  and  meet  in  a  focus 
fomewhat  more  diftant  than  the  former,  as  at  .v.  By 
the  concave  lens  the  violet  rays  are  alfo  refracted,  and 
made  to  diverge  j  but  having  a  greater  degree  of  refran¬ 
gibility,  the  fame  power  of  refraction  makes  them  di¬ 
verge  fomewhat  more  than  the  red  ones  j  and  thus,  if 
no  third  lens  was  interpofed,  they  would  proceed  in  fuch 
lines  as  / vi  n,  I tn  n.  Now  as  the  differently  coloured 
rays  fall  upon  the  third  lens  with  different  degrees  of 
divergence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame  power  of  refraction 
in  that  lens  will  operate  upon  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  bring  them  all  together  to  a  focus  very  nearly  at  the 
fame  point.  The  red  rays,  it  is  true,  require  the  great- 
eft  power  of  refraction  to  bring  them  to  a  focUs  5  but 
they  fall  upon  the  lens  with  the  leaft  degree  of  diver¬ 
gence.  The  violet  rays,  though  they  require  the  leaft 
power  of  refra^ion,  yet  have  the  greateft  degree  of  di¬ 
vergence  and  thus  all  meet  together  in  the  point 
or  nearly  fo. 

But,  though  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  refraction 
of  the  concave  lens  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  con¬ 
vex  ones,  it  is  cafy  to  fee  how  the  errors  occafioned  by  ccchirxvui 
the  firft  lens  may  be  correted  by  it,  though  it  ftiould  fig. 
have  even  a  lefs  power  of  refraction  than  the  convex 
one.  Thus,  let  ah,  ab,  be  two  rays  of  red  light  falling 
upon  the  convex  lens  c,  and  refracted  into  the  focus  q  ; 
let  alfo  g  h,  g  h,  be  two  violet  rays  converged  into  a  fo¬ 
cus  at  r ;  it  is  not  neceffary,  in  order  to  their  conver¬ 
gence  into  a  common  focus  at  x,  that  the  concave  lens 
lliould  make  them  diverge :  it  is  fufficient  if  the  glafs 
^  has 
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Optical  In- has  a  power  of  dlfperfing  the  violet  rays  fomewhat  more 
than  the  red  ones ;  and  many  kinds  have  this  pdwer  of 

^  difperfing  fome  kinds  of  rays,  without  a  very  great 
power  of  refraaion.  It  is  better,  however,  to  have  the 
objea-glafs  compofed  of  three  lenfes  j  becaufe  there  is 
then  another  corredion  of  the  aberration  by  means  of 
the  third  lens-,  and  it  might  be  impofhble  to  find  two 
lenfes,  the  errors  of  which  would  exaaiy  correa  each 
other.  It  is  alfo  eafy  to  fee,, that  the  effea  may  be  the 
fame  whether  the  concave  glafs  is  a  portion  of  the  fame 
fpherc  with  the  others  or  not;  the  effea  depending  upon 
a  combination  of  certain  circumflances,  of  which  there  is 
an  infinite  variety. 

By  means  of  this  correaion  of  the  errors  arifing  from 
the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  fhorten  refraaing  telefcopes  confiderably,  and 
yet  leave  them  equal  magnifying  powers.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  errors  arifing  from  the  objea-glafs 
being  removed,  thofe  which  are  occafioned  by  the  eye- 
glafs  arc  inconfiderablc  :  for  the  error  is  always  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  focus  in  any  glafs  ;  and  in 
very  long  telefcopes  it  becomes  exceedingly  great,  being 
no  Icfs  than  -grg-th  of  the  whole  ;  but  In  glaffes  of  a  few 
Fig.  5.  inches  focus  it  becomes  trifling.  Refraaing  telefcopes, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  DolloniVs,  are  therefore  now 
conflruaed  in  the  following  manner.  Let  AB  repre- 
fent  an  objca-glafs  compofed  of  three  lenfes  as  above 
deferibed,  and  converging  the  rays  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  a 
very  diftant  focus  as  at  x.  By  means  of  the  interpofed 
lens  CD,  however,  they  are  converged  to  one  much 
nearer,  as  at  y,  where  an  Image  of  the  objea  is  formed. 
The  rays  diverging  from  thence  fall  u[)on  another  lens 
EF,  where  the  pncils  are  rendered  parallel,  and  an 
eye  placed  near  that  lens  would  fee  the  object  magnified 
and  very  diftimR.  To  increafe  the  magnifying  power 
Rill  more,  however,  the  pencils  thus  become  parallel  are 
made  to  fall  upon  another  at  GH ;  by  which  th-cy  are 
again  made  to  converge  to  a  difiaut  focus  :  but,  being 
intercepted  by  the  lens  IK,  they  arc  made  to  meet  at  the 
nearer  one  2;  av hence  diverging  to  LM,  they  arc  again 
rendered  parallel,  and  the  eye  at  N  fees  the  obied  very 
difiindtly. 

From  an  inf|^61i()n  of  the  figure  it  is  evident,  that 
l)ollond’s  telelcope  thus  conftruiled  Is  tAVo  telefcopes 
combined  together ;  the  firft  ending  Avith  the  lens  EF, 
and  the  fecond  Avith  LM.  In  the  firft  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  objefl  itfelf,  but  the  image  of  it  formed  at  xj  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  aa^c  perceive  only  the  Image  of  that 
image  formed  at  Such  telefcopes  are  neverthelefs 
exceedingly  diftin6f,  and  reprefent  obje(fts  fo  clearly  as 
to  be  preferred,  in  viewing  terreftrial  things,  even  to 
refledora.  The  latter  indeed  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  tlwir  ]w\¥ers  of  magnifying,  but  they  are  much 
deficient  in  point  of  light.  Much  more  light  is  loft  by 
refleaion  than  by  refra<Rion  :  and  as  in  thefe  telefcopes 
the  light  muft  unavoidably  fuffer  two  refledions,  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  loft  ;  nor  is  this  lofs  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  aperture  which  thefe  telefcopes  Avill  bear,  which 
enables  them  to  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  light  than 
the  refra^ling  ones.  The  metals  of  reflecting  telefcopes 
alfo  are  very  much  fubjed  to  tarnifh,  and  require  much 
more  dexterity  to  clean  them  than  the  glalTes  of  refrac- 
tors ;  Avhich  makes  them  more  troublefome  and  expen- 
iive,  though  for  making  difeoveries  in  the  heavens  they 
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are  undoubtedly  the  only  proper  inftruments  AA^hlch  have  Optical  In- 
been  hitherto  conftruCled.  ftruments. 


11.  The  Reflectikg  Telescope. 

The  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  great  length  ofNewionian 
refra6ling  telefcopes,  before  the  difeovery  of  the  achro-  telefcepe. 
matic  telefcope,  are  fufhciently  obvious  ;  and  thefe,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  the  difficulties  occafioned  by  the  different 
refrangibility  of  light,  induced  Sir  Ifaac  NcAvton  to  turn, 
his  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  reflexion,  and  endeavour 
to  realize  the  ideas  of  himfelfand  others  concerning  the 
poflibility  of  conftrudling  telefcopes  upon  that  princi¬ 
ple. — 1  he  inftrument  Avhich  he  contrived  is  reprefen  ted, 
fig.  7.  Avhere  ABCD  is  a  large  tube,  open  at  AD  and  Fig.  7.,- 
clofed  at  BC,  and  of  a  length  at  leaft  equal  to  the  di-  ^ 
ftance  of  the  focus  from  the  metallic  fpherical  concave 
fpcculum  GH  placed  at  the  end  BC.  The  rays  EG^ 

FH,  &c.  proceeding. from  a  remote  objc6l  PR,  interfedl 
one  another  fomevvhere  before  they  enter  the  tube,  fo 
that  EG,  eg^  are  thofe  that  come  from  the  loAver  part 
of  the  objea,  and///,  FH  from  its  upper  part  :  thefe 
rays  after  falling  on  the  fpeculum  GH,  will  be  refleaed 
fo  as  to  converge  and  meet  in  mn^  where  they  will  form 
a  perfea  image  of  the  objea.— But  as  this  image  can¬ 
not  be  feen  by  the  fpedfator,  they  are  intercepted  by  a 
fmall  plane  metallic  fpeculum  KK,  interfeaing  the  axis  - 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  by  which  the  rays  tending  to  m  n 
will  be  refleaed  toAvards  a  hole  LL  in  tiie  fide  of  the 
tube,  and  the  image  Avill  be  lefs  diftina,  becaufe  fome 
of  the  rays  Avhich  AVould  otherAvife  fall  on  the  concave 
fpeculum  GH,  arc  intercepted  by  the  plane  fpeculum  : 
neverthelefs  it  Avill  appear  in  a  confiderable  degree  di¬ 
ftina,  becaufe  the  aperture  AD  of  the  tube,  and  the 
fpeculum  GH,  are  large.  In  the  lateral  hole  LL  is  fix- 
ed  a  convex  lens,  Avhofe  focus  is  at  S^;  and  therefore  - 
this  lens  Avill  refraa  the  rays  that  proceed  from  any  point 
of  the  image,  fo  as  at  their  exit  they  Avill  be  parallel, 
and  thofe  that  proceed  from  the  extreme  points  S  q  Avill 
converge  after  refraaion,  and  form  an  angle  at  O,  Avhere 
the  eye  is  placed  ;  Avhich  will  fee  the  image  S  q,  as  if  it 
Avere  an  objed  through  the  lens  LL  ;  confequently 
the  objea  Avill  appear  enlarged,  inA-crted,  bright,  and 
diftina.  In  LL  lenfes  of  different  convexities  may 
be  placed,  Avhich  by  being  moved  nearer  to  the  image 
or  farther  from  it,  would  reprefent  the  objea  more  or 
lefs  magnified,  provided  that  the  furfaceof  the  fpeculum 
GH  be  of  a  perfeaiy  fpherical  figure.  If,  in  the  room 
of  one  lens  LL,  three  lenfes  be  difpofed  in  the  fame 
manner  Avith  the  three  eye-glaffes  of  the  refraaing  te¬ 
lefcope,  the  objea  Avill  appear  erea,  but  lefs  diftina 
than  when  it  is  obferved  Avilh  one  lens. 

On  account  of  the  pofition  of  the  eye  inthis  telefcope,  it 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  direa  the  inftrument  tOAvards  any  for  Newto- 
objea.  Huygens,  therefore,  firft  thought  of  adding  to  tele- 

a  fmall  reff  aaing  telefcope,  the  axis  of  Avhich  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  refleaor.  This  is  called  a  Jiiider  or  direBor. 

When  the  NcAVtonian  telefcope  is  large,  and  placed  upon 
its  lower  end  to  view  bodies  in  great  altitudes,  the  com- 
rnon  finder  can  be  of  no  ufe,  from  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  the  eye  to  the  eye-piece.  On  this  account  Dr 
Brewfter  propofes  (Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Leaures, 
vol.  ii.  p.  478.)  to  bend  the  tube  of  the  finder  to  a  right 
angle,  and  place  a  plane  mirror  at  the  angular  pcflnt,  fo 
as  to  throAV  the  image  above  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 

that 
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Optical  In-  that  the  eye-piecc  of  the  finder  may  be  as  near  as  pof- 
rtruments.  eye-piece  of  the  telefcope.  The  angular 

''  part  where  the  plain  mirror  is  to  be  fixed,  (hould  be 
placed  as  near  as  pofTible  to  the  focal  image,  in  order 
that  only  a  fraall  part  of  the  finder  may  fland  above  the 
tube  5  and  in  this  way  the  eye  ^an  be  transferred  with 
the  greatefl  facility  from  the  one  eye-piece  to  the  other* 
The  advantages  of  this  confiruftion  will  be  underftood 
Plate  from  fig.  3.  Plate  CCCTXXXIX.  where  I  1  is  part 
cccLxxxix.  q£  3  Newtonian  telefcope,  D  the  eye- piece,  and  ABC 
the  finder.  The  image  formed  by  the  objeft-glafs  A  is 
refleded  upwards  by  the  plain  mirror  B,  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45®  with  the  axis  of  the  tube,  and  the  image 
is  viewed  with  the  eye  glafs  AC.  Thofe  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  ufing  the  Newtonian  telefcope  with 
the  common  finder  will  be  fenfible  of  the  convenience 
^  refulting  from  this  contrivance. 

Magnifying  In  order  to  determine  the  magnifying  power  of  this 
'power  of  telefcope,  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  plane  fpeculum 
Newtonian  of  ^o  ufe  in  this  refpedl.  Let  us  then  fuppofe, 

telefcopes.  proceeding  from  the  objedl  coincides  with 

Plate  axis  GLIA  of  the  lens  and  fpeculum  •,  let  bbhe 

cccLxxxviii  another  ray  proceeding  from  the  lower  extreme  of  the 
%•  objedl,  and  paffing  through  the  focus  I  of  the  fpeculum 
KH  :  this  will  be  refle6led  in  the  diredlion  bid,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  axis  GLA,  and  falling  on  the  lens  dLd,  will 
be  reflated  to  G  3  fo  that  GL  will  be  equal  to  L  /, 
and  dGzzd  I.  To  the  naked  eye  the  objeft  would  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  angle  I  b  iz=,b  I A  y  but  by  means  of  the 
telefcope  it  appears  under  the  angle  dG\^:=.d\lj-=:ldti 
and  the  angle  I  is  to  the  angle  I  bi  :  i  lb  \  I f/,*  con- 
fequently  the  apparent  magnitude  by  the  telefcope  is  to 
that  by  the  naked  eye  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of 
the  fpeculum  from  the  fpeculum,  to  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  lens  from  the  lens. 

The  following  new  table  of  the  apertures  and  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  Newtonian  telefcopes  is  taken  from  the 
Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Leftures,  vol.  ii.  p*  480.  It 
is  founded  on  a  Newtonian  telefcope  conftrudled  by 
Hadley,  in  which  the  focal  length  of  the  great  fpeculum 
was  three  feet  three  inches,  and  the  magnifying  power 
226.  Its  aperture  varied  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
and  a  half  inches,  according  to  the  want  of  brightnefs 
in  the  obje6ts  to  be  examined.  The  firft  column  contains 
the  focal  length  of  the  great  fpeculum  in  feet,  and  the 
fecond  its  linear  aperture  in  inches,  and  hundredths  of 
an  inch.  The  third  and  fourth  column*^  contain  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  numbers,  by  means  of  which  the  aper¬ 
tures  of  any  kind  of  reflefting  telefcopes  may  be  eafily 
computed.  The  fifth  column  contains  the  focal  length 
of  the  cye-glafles  in  thoufandths  of  an  inch,  and  the  fixth 
contains  the  magnifying  power  of  the  inftrument. 
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Opticalln- 

A  New  Table  of  the  apertures  and  magnifying  power 
of  Newtonian  Telefcopes* 
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16 
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17 
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18 
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19 
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20 
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21 
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22 
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23 
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24 

24.41 

00 
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Let  TYYT  be  a  brafs  tube,  in  which  L/cfD  is  aGrejoriaft 
metallic  concave  fpeculum,  perforated  in  the  middle  at  telefcope. 
X  j  and  EF  a  lefs  concave  mirror,  fo  fixed  by  the  arm 
or  ftrong  wire  RT,  which  is  moveable  by  means  of 
long  ferew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  as  to  be  moved 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  larger  fpeculum  L  /cf  D, 
its  axis  being  kept  in  the  fame  line  with  that  of  the 
great  one.  Let  AB  reprefent  a  very  remote  objeft, 
from  each  part  of  which  iffue  pencils  of  rays,  e.  g.  c  d^ 

CD,  from  A  the  upper  extreme  of  the  object,  and  IL, 
il,  from  the  lower  part  B  \  the  rays  IL,  CD,  from  the 
extremes  crofting  one  another  before  they  enter  the 
tube.  Thefe  rays  falling  upon  the  larger  mirror  LD, 
are  reflefted  from  it  into  the  focus  KH,  where  they 
form  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  AB,  as  in  the 
Newtonian  telefcope.  From  this  image  the  rays,  ilTu- 
ing  as  from  an  objeft,  fall  upon  the  fmall  mirror  EF, 
the  centre  of  which  is  at  e;  fo  that  after  reflexion  they 
would  meet  in  their  foci  at  and  there  form  an  ered 
image.  But  fince  an  eye  at  that  place  could  fee  but  a 
fmall  part  of  an  objed,  in  order  to  bring  rays  from 
more  diftant  parts  of  it  into  the  pupil,  they  are  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  plano-convex  lens  MN,  by  which  means 
a  fmaller  eredl  image  is  formed  at  PV,  which  is  viewed 

from 
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Optica  in- from  the  ihenlfcus  SS  by  ah  eye  at  O.  This  menifcus 

ftrunieats.  makes  the  rays  of  each  pencil  parallel  and  mag- 
nifies  the  image  P  V.  At  the  place  of  this  image  all 
the  foreign  rays  are  intercepted  by  the  perforated  parti¬ 
tion  ZZ.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  hole  near  the  eye 
O  is  very  narrow.  When  nearer  obje^ls  are  viewed  by 
this  telefcope,  the  fmall  fpeculum  £F  is  removed  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  larger  LD,  fo  that  the  fccond 
image  may  be  always  formed  in  PV  5  and  this  diftance 
is  to  be  adjufted  (by  means  of  the  fcrew  on  the  outfide 
cf  the  great  tube)  according  to  the  form  of  the  eye  of 
the  fpedator.  It  is  alfo  neceffary,  that  the  axis  of  the 
telefcope  ftiould  pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  fpecu¬ 
lum  EF,  and  its  centre,  the  centre  of  the  fpeculum 
LL,  and  the  middle  of  the  hole  X,  the  centres  of  the 
lenfes  MN,  SS,  and  the  hole  near  O.  As  the  hole  X 
in  the  fpeculum  LL  can  refleiSl;  none  of  the  rays  ilTuing 
from  the  object,  that  part  of  the  image  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  middle  of  the  objedt  muft  appear  to  the 
obferver  more  dark  and  confufed  than  the  extreme 
parts  of  it.  Befides,  the  fpeculum  EF  will  alfo  inter¬ 
cept  many  rays  proceeding  from  the  obje£l;  5  and  there¬ 
fore  unlefs  the  aperture  TT  be  large,  the  objeft  muft 
appear  in  fome  degree  obfcure. 

In  the  beft  refledllng  telefcopes,  th^  focus  of  the 
fmall  mirror  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
great  one,  where  the  firft  image  KH  is  formed,  but 
a  little  beyond  it  (with  refpeS;  to  the  eye),  as  at  n  ; 
the  confeqpence  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  pen¬ 
cils  will  not  be  parallel  after  reflecftion  from  the  fmall 
mirror,  but  converge  fo  as  to  meet  in  points  about 
11?  0.-  wh^re  they  would  form’ a  larger  upright  image 
than  PV,  if  the  glafs  R  w^as  not  in  their  way  j  and 
this  image  might  be  viewed  by  means  of  a  llngle  eye- 
glafs  properly  placed  between  the  image  and  the  eye  ; 
but  then  the  field  of  view  would  be  lefs,  and  confe- 
quently  not  fo  pleafant  \  for  which  reafon,  the  glafs 
R  is  ftill  retained,  to  enlarge  the  fcope  or  area  of  the 
field. 

Itsma\u  magnifying  power  of  this  telefcope, 

multiply  the  focal  diftance  of  the  great  mirror  by  the 

power.  diftance  of  the  fmall  mirror  from  the  image  next  the 
eye,  and  multiply  the  focal  diftance  of  the  fmall  mirror 
by  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  ;  then  divide  the 
former  produdl  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  ex- 
prefs  the  magnifying  power.  For  a  table  of  the  aper¬ 
tures  and  powers  of  Gregorian  telefcopes,  fee  Appendix 
to  Fergufon’s  Leftures,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  473. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  reflefllng  telefcope  is, 
that  it  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  of  a  much  (horter 
focal  diftance  than  a  refradling  telefcope  ;  and  con- 
fequently  it  will  magnify  fo  much  the  more ;  for  the 
rays  are  not  coloured  by  refledtion  from  a  concave  mir¬ 
ror,  if  it  be  ground  to  a  true  figure,  as  they  are  by 
pafling  through  a  convex  glafs,  let  it  be  ground  ever 
fo  true. 

The  nearer  an  obje£l;  is  to  the  telefcope,  the  more 
its  pencils  of  rays  will  diverge  before  they  fall  upon 
the  great  mirror,  and  therefore  they  will  be  the  longer 
of  meeting  in  points  after  refledllon  ;  fo  that  the  firft 
image  KH  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  large  mirror,  when  the  objedl  is  near  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  than  when  it  is  very  remote.  But  as  this  image 
muft  be  formed  farther  from  the  fmall  mirror  than  its 
principal  focus  this  mirror  muft  be  always  fet  at  a 
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greater  diftance  from  the  larger  on«,  in  viewing  near  Optical  in- 
obje<5ts,  than  in  viewing  remote  ones.  And  this  is  done 
by  turning  the  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  until 
the  fmall  mirror  be  fo  adjufted,  that  the  object  (or 
rather  its  image)  appears  perfeft. 

In  looking  through  any  telefcope  towards  an  object, 
we  never  fee  the  objeiR  itfelf,  but  only  that  image  of 
it  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  the  telefcope.  For 
if  a  man  holds  his  finger  or  a  ftick  between  his  bare 
eye  and  an  objefl,  it  will  hide  part  (if  not  the  whole) 
of  the  obje£l:  from  his  view  ;  But  if  he  ties  a  ftick 
acrofs  the  mouth  of  a  telefcope  before  the  objecft-glafs, 
it  will  hide  no  part  of  the  imaginary  objeeft  he  faw 
through  the  telefcope  before,  unlefs  it  covers  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  tube :  for  all  the  effedt  will  be,  to  make 
the  obje£l;  appear  dimmer,  becaufe  it  intercepts  part 
of  the  rays.  Whereas,  if  he  puts  only  a  piece  of  wire 
acrofs  the  Infide  of  the  tube,  between  the  eye-glafs  and 
his  eye,  it  will  hide  part  of  the  obje£l:  which  he  thinks 
he  fees  ;  which  proves,  that  he  fees  not  the  real  objeeft, 
but  its  image.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  means  of  the 
fmall  mirror  EF,  in  the  reflecting  telefcope,  which 
is  made  of  opaque  metal,  and  ftands  directly  between 
the  eye  and  the  object  tow^ards  which  the  telefcope 
is  turned  ;  and  will  hide  the  whole  object  from  the  eye 
at  O,  if  the  two  glaffes  ZZ  and  SS  are  taken  out  of  the 
tube.  (zcTz 

If  the  fmall  mirror  of  the  preceding  inftrumeiit  be  Cafiegrai- 
convex  inftcad  of  concave,  it  is  then  called  the 
grainian  telefcope.  As  the  fmall  mirror  is  in  this  cafe  ^  * 
placed  between  the  great  fpeculum  and  its  focus,  a  Caf- 
fegrainlan  telefcope  will  be  (horter  than  a  Gregorian  one 
of  the  fame  magnifying  power  by  twice  the  real  length 
of  the  fmall  mirror.  For  a  tabic  of  the  apertures,  &c. 
of  this  inftruinent,  fee  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  vol.  il.  p.  474,  475. 


Sect.  VII.  On  the  Merits  of  different  Microfeopes  and 
Telefcopes, 


2^3 


The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  microfeopes  Merits  of 
and  telefcopes  depend,  in  the  firft  place,  upon  their  pro-  microfeopes 
perty  of  magnifying  the  minute  parts  of  obje61s, 
that  they  can  by  that  means  be  more  diftincRly  viewed 
by  the  eye  ;  and,  fecondly,  upon  their  throwing  more^ 
light  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye  than  what  is  done  with¬ 
out  them.  The  advantages  arifing  from  the  magnify¬ 
ing  power  would  be  extremely  limited,  if  they  were  not 
alfo  accompanied  by  the  latter  :  for  if  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  is  fpread  over  a  large  portion  of  furface, 
is  becomes  proportionably  dlmlniflied  in  force  j  and 
therefore  the  objects,  though  magnified,  appear  pro¬ 
portionably  dim.  Thus,  though  any  magnifying  glafs 
Ihould  enlarge  the  diameter  of  the  objeeft  10  times,  and 
confequently  magnify  the  furface  100  times,  yet  if  the  ' 
focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  about  eight  Inches  (pro¬ 
vided  this  was  pofliblc),  and  its  diameter  only  about  the 
fize  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  obje£l  would  appear 
100  times  more  dim  when  we  looked  through  the  glafs, 
than  when  we  beheld  it  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  this, 
even  on  a  fuppofitlon  that  the  glafs  tranfmltted  all  the 
light  which  fell  upon  it,  which  no  glafs  can  do.  But 
if  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs  was  only  four  inches, 
though  its  diameter  remained  as  before,  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  would  be  vaftly  diminifhed,  becaufe  the  glafs  could 

then 
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Merits  of  then  be' flaccd  turce  as  near  the  objedl  as  before,  and 
^^j^^^’'^P^^^‘^confequently  ’\vould  receive  four  tirnes  as  many  rays  as 
fcopes  com- the  former  cafe,  and  therefore  n*e  would  fee  it 
pared,  much  brighter  than  before.  Going  on  thus,  .dill  di- 
minifliing  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs,  and  keeping 
its  diameter  as  large  as  poflible,  we  will  perceive  the 
objedit  more  and  more  magnified,  and  at  the  fame  time 
very  dillinfl  and  bright.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
with  regard  to  optical  inftruments  of  the  microfcoplc 
kind,  we  mud  fooner  or  later  arrive  at  a  limit  which 
cannot  be  paded.  This  limit  is  formed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars,  i.  The  quantity  of  light  lod  in  pading 
through  the  glafs,  2*  The  diminution  of  the  glafs  itfelf, 
by  which  it  receives  only  a  fra  all  quantity  of  rays. 

3.  'I'he  extreme  diortnefs  of  the  focal  didance  of  great 
magnifiers,  whereby  the  free  accefs  of  the  light  to  the 
objed  wdiich  we  widi  to  view  is  impeded,  and  confe- 
quently  the  rededion  of  the  light  from  it  is  weakened. 

4.  The  aberrations  of  the  rays,  occafioned  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  refrangibility. 

To  underdand  this  more  fully,  as  well  as  to  fee  how 
far  thefe  obdacles  can  be  removed,  let  us  fuppofe  the 
lens  made  of  fuch  a  dull  kind  of  glafs  that  it  tranfmits 
only  one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it.  It  is 
evident  that  fuch  a  glafs,  of  four  inches  focal  didance, 
and  which  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  objed  twice, 
dill  fuppofing  its  own  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  will  diow  it  four  times  magnified  in 
iiirface,  but  only  half  as  bright  as  if  it  was  feen  by 
the  naked  eye  at  the  ufual  didance  ^  for  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  eye  from  the  objed  at  eight  inches 
didance,  and  likewife  the  furface  of  the  objed  in  its 
^natural  fize,  being  both  reprefented  by  i,  the  furface 
of  the  magnified  objed  will  be  4,  and  the  light  which 
makes  that  magnified  objed  vifible  only  2 :  becaiife 
though  the  glafs  receives  four  times  as  much  light  as 
the  naked  eye  does  at  the  ufual  didance  of  didind  vifion, 
yet  one  half  is  lod  in  palling  through  the  glafs.  The 
inconvenience  in  this  refped  can  therefore  be  removed 
only  as  far  as  it  is  pofiible  to  increafe  the  clearnefs  of 
the  glafs,  fo  that  it  diall  tranfmit  nearly  all  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  it  j  and  how  far  this  can  be  done,  hath 
not  yet  been  afeertained. 

The  fecond  obdacle  to  the  perfedion  of  microfcopic 
glaffes  is  the  fraall  fize  of  great  magnifiers,  by  which, 
notwithdanding  their  near  approach  to  the  objed,  they 
receive  a  fraaller  quantity  of  rays  than  might  be  ex- 
peded.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  glafs  of  only  ^^^th  of  an 
inch  focal  didance  j  fuch  a  glafs  would  increafe  the 
vifible  diameter  80  times,  and  the  furface  6400  times. 
If  the  breadth  of  the  glafs  could  at  the  fame  time  be 
preferved  as  great  as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  we  fhall  fuppofe  ^ths  of  an  inch,  the  objed 
would  appear  magnified  6400  times,  at  the  fame  time 
that  every  part  of  it  would  be  as  bright  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye.  But  if  we  fuppofe  that  this  mag- 
'nifying  gJafs  is  only  -/^tb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it 
will  then  only  receive  -J^th  of  the  light  which  otlierwife 
would  have  fallen  upon  it  j  and  therefore,  indead  of 
communicating  to  the  magnified  objed  a  quantity  of 
illumination  equal  to  6400,  it  would  communicate  on¬ 
ly  one  equal  to  1600,  and  the  magnified  objed  ivoiild 
appear  four  times  as  dim  as  it  does  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  inconvenience,  however,  is  dill  capable  of  being 
removed,  not  indeed  by  increafing  the  diameter  of  the 
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lens,  becaufe  this  mud  be  in  proportion  to  its  focal  di-  Merits  of 
dance,  but  by  throwing  a  greater  quantity  of  light  on 
the  objed.  Thus,  in  the  above-mentioned  example, 
if  four  times  the  quantity  of  light  which  naturally  falls  pared!*^* 
upon  it  could  be  thrown  upon  the  objed,  it  is  plain  *■ 
that  the  refledion  from  it  would  be  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  natural  way  j  and  confequeiitly  the  magnified 
image,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  as  many  times 
magnified  as  before,  would  be  as  bright  as  when  feen 
by  the  naked  eye.  In  tranfparent  objeds  this  can  be 
done  very  effcdually  by  a  concave  fpeculum,  as  in  the 
refieding  microfeope  already  defipribed  :  but  in  opaque 
objeds  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  more  doubtful ;  neither  do 
the  contrivances  for  viewing  thefe  objeds  feem  entirely 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  light  from  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  lens  and  diortnefs  of  the  focus.—— 

When  a  microfcopic  lens  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an 
objed  forty  times,  it  hath  then  the  utmod  podible  mag¬ 
nifying  power,  without  diminifhing  the  natural  bright- 
nefs  of  the  objed. 

The  third  obdacle  arifes  from  the  diortnefs  of  the 
focal  didance  in  large  magnifiers  :  but  in  tranfparent 
objeds,  where  a  fufficient  quantity  of  light  is  thrown 
on  the  objed  from  below,  the  inconvenience  arifes  at 
lad  from  draining  the  eye,  which  mud  be  placed  nearer 
the  glafs  than  it  can  w^ell  bear  j  and  this  entirely  fuper- 
fedes  the  ufe  of  magnifiers  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

The  fourth  obdacle  arifes  from  the  different  refran¬ 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  which  frequently  caufes 
luch  a  deviation  from  truth  in  the  appearances  of  things 
that  many  people  have  imagined  themfelves  to  have 
made  furprifing  difeoveries,  and  have  even  publilhed 
them  to  the  world  :  when  in  fad  they  have  been  only 
as  many  optical  deceptions,  owing  to  the  unequal  re- 
fradions  of  the  rays.  For  this  there  feems  to  be  no 
remedy,  except  the  introdudion  of  achromatic  glaffes 
into  microfeopes  as  -well  as  telefcopes.  How  far  this 
is  pradicable,  hath  not  yet  been  tried  j  but  when  thefe 
glaffes  diall  be  introduced  (if  fuch  introdudion  is  prac¬ 
ticable,)  microfeopes  will  then  undoubtedly  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  ultimate  degree  of  perfedion. 

With  regard  to  telefcopes,  thofe  of  the  refradingBolIond’s 
kind  have  evidently  the  advantage  of  all  others,  where  Blair’^s 
the  aperture  is  equal,  and  the  aberrations  of  the  rays 
are  corroded  according  to  Mr  Dollond’s  method  ;  be-  fuperior  to 
caiife  the  image  is  not  only  more  perfed,  but  a  much  others, 
greater  quantity  of  light  is  tranfmitted  than  what  can 
be  refleded  from  the  bed  materials  hitherto  known. 
Unluckily,  however,  the  imperfedioiis  of  the  glafs  fet 
a  limit  to  thefe  telefcopes,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  fo  that  thejr  cannot  be  made  above  three  feet 
and  a  half  long.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  rcflcd- 
ing  telefcopes  arc  preferable  in  this  refped,  that  they 
may  be  made  of  dimenfions  greatly  fuperior  j  by  which 
means  they  can  both  magnify  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  at  the  fame  time  throw  much  more  light  into  the 
eye. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  telefcopes,  however, 
they  are  all  of  them  exceedingly  lefs  than  what  we 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  number  of  times 
which  they  magnify  the  objed.  Thus,  when  w’c 
hear  of^  a  telefcope  Avhich  magnifies  200  times,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  that,  on  looking  at  any  didant  ob¬ 
jed  through  it,  we  fhould  perceive  it  as  didindly  as 
we  would  with  our  naked  eye  at  the  200th  part  of 
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Merits  of  the  diftance.  But  this  Is  by  no  means  the  cafe  ; 
Microfeopes neither  is  there  any  theory  capable  of  direding  us  in 
matter:  we  muft  therefore  depend  entirely  on  ex« 
'pared,  perience. 

wii/  Bhe  belt  method  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  any  tele- 
\  fcope  is  to  obferve  how  much  farther  ojfF  you  are  able  to 

read  \yith  it  than  with  the  naked  eye.  But  that  all 
,  deception  may  be  avoided,  it  is  proper  to  choofe  fome- 

J  thing  to  be  read  where  the  imagination  cannot  give  any 

I  afliitance,  fuch  as  a  table  of  logarithms,  or  fomething 

'  which  confifts  entirely  of  figures;  and  hence  the 

I  truly  ufeful  power  of  the  telefcope  is  eafily  known. 

I  In  this  ^\'ay  Mr  Short’s  large  telefcope,  which  magni¬ 

fies  the  diameter  of  objedls  1200  times,  is  yet  unable 
to  afford  fufficient  light  for  reading  at  more  than  200 
times  the  difiance  at  which  we  can  read  with  our  naked 
j  jSj  eye. 

j^eGrego-^  With  regard  to  the  form  of  reflefting  tclefcopes,  it 
I  riaa  tele-  ^  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  when  the  Gre- 
I  [ior  for  ^  gorian  ones  are  well  conftru<Eled,  they  have  the  advan- 
common  tage  of  thofe  of  the  Newtonian  form.  One  advantage 
ufe  to  the  evident  at  firft  fight  is,  that  with  the  Gregorian  tele- 
Kewtonian.  fcope  an  objea  is  perceived  by  looking  direftly  through 
it,  and  confequently  is  found  with  much  greater  cafe 
than  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope,  where  wx  mufi  look 
into  the  fide.  The  unavoidable  imperfeaion  of  the  fpe- 
cula  common  fo  both,  alfo  gives  the  Gregorian  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  Newtonian  form.  Notwithfianding 
;  the  utmofi  care  and  labour  of  the  workmen,  it  js  found 

1  impoflible  to  give  the  metals  either  a  perfedly  fphe- 

j  vical  or  a  pcrfedly  parabolical  form.  Hence  arifesfomd 

J  indifiinanefs  of  the  image  formed  by  the  great  fpeculiim, 

^  which  is  frequently  correaed  by  the  little  one,  provided 

I  they  are  properly  matched.  But  if  this  is  not  done,  the 

^  error  w’ill  be  made  much  w  orle ;  and  hence  many  of  the 

I  Gregorian  telcfcopcs  are  far  inferior  to  the  Newtonian 

ones  ;  namely,  when  the  fpecula  have  not  been  properly 
•adapted  to  each  other.  There  is  no  method  by  'which 
the  workman  can  know  the  fpecula  w^hich  will  fit  one 
another  without  a  trial  ;  and  therefore  it  is  necelfary 
}  to  have  many  fpecula  ready  made  of  each  fort,  that  in 

.  fitting  up  a  telefcope  thofe  may  be  chofen  which  beft 

!  fuit  each  other. 

^  The  brightiiefs  of  any  obje61:  feen  through  a  tele- 

‘  fcope,  in  comparifon  with  its  brightnefs  when  feen  by 

the  naked  eye,  may  in  all  cafes  be  eafily  found  by  the 
following  formula.  Let  n  reprefent  the  natural  di- 
,  fiance  at  which  an  object  can  be  difiindlly  feen  ;  and 

I  let  d  reprefent  its  difiance  from  the  objed-glafs  of  the 

'  inftrument.  Let  m  be  the  magnifying  power  of  the 

I  inftrument ;  that  is,  let  the  vifual  angle  fubtended  at 

i  the  eye  by  the  objea  when  at  the  diftance  //,  and 

n  viewed  without  the  inftrument,  be  to  the  vifual  angle 

produced  by  the  inftrument  as  i  to  m.  Let  u  be 
the  diameter  of  the  objea-glafs,  and  p  that  of  the 
pupil.  Let  the  inftrument  be  fo  conftruaed,  that  no 
parts  of  the  pencils  are  intercepted  for  want  of  fufficient 
apertures  of  the  intermediate  glaffes.  Lafily,  Let  the 
light  loft  in  refleaion  or  refraSion  be  negleaed. 

1  he  brightnefs  of  vifion  through  the  infirument  will 

be  exprelTed  by  the  fraaion  —  ”  ,  the  brightnefs  of  na- 
m  p  d  *‘ 

jj  tural  vifion  being  i.  But  although  this  fraaion  may 

I  exceed  umty,  the  vifion  throug'ii  the  infirument  will  not 
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be  brighter  than  natural  vifion.  For,  w  hen  this  is  the  Merits  of 
cafe,  the  pupil  does  not  receive  all  the  light  tranfmitted  Microfeopes 
through  the  infirument.  and  lele- 

in  niicroicopes,  ti  is  the  nearefi  limits  of  difiina  vi-  pared, 
fion,  nearly Inches.  But  a  difference  in  this  cir-  ^  ■■  '-y  "wJ 
cumfiance,  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  eye,  makes 
no  change  In  the  formula,  becaufe  m  changes  in  the 
fame  proportion  wuth  n. 

In  telefcopes  //  and  d  may  be  reckoned  equal,  and 
the  formula  becomes 

171  p^ 

Sect.  VIII.  Apparatus  for  Meafurhig  the  Intenfty  of 

Light. 

That  fonie  luminous  bodies  give  a  ftrenger,  and 
others  a  weaker  light,  and  that  fome  reflea  more  light 
than  others,  w^as  always  kno^vn  ;  but  no  perfon,  before  265 
M.  Bouguer  hit  upon  a  tolerable  method  of  afeertain-  M.  Bon¬ 
ing  the  proportion  that  twx  or  more  lights  bear  to  one  gner’s  con- 
aiiother.  d  he  methods  he  moft  commonly  ufed  w'cre 
the  following.  for  meafur- 

He  took  two  pieces  of  wood  or  pafteboard  EC  and'"®pifte’ 
CD,  in  which  he  made  two  equal  holes  P  and  Q^,  over  ccclxxxv. 
which  he  drew  pieces  of  oiled  or  white  paper.  Upon  ^S-  4* 

,  thefe  holes  he  contrived  that  the  light  of  the  different 
bodies  he  was  comparing  fhould  fall ;  while  he  placed  a 
third  piece  of  pafleboard  EC,  lo  as  to  prevent  the  two 
lights  from  mixing  with  one  another.  Then  placing 
himfelf  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fometiraes’on  the 
other,  but  generally  on  tlie  oppofite  fide  of  this  inftru¬ 
ment,  with  refpedt  to  the  light,  he  altered  their  polition 
till  the  papers  in  the  two  holes  appeared  to  be  equally 
enlightened.  1  his  being  done,  he  computed  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  light  by  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  at 
which  the  luminous  bodies  were  placed  from  the  objedls. 

If,  for  inftance,  the  diftances  rvere  as  three  and  nine,  he 
concluded  that  the  lights  they  gave  were  as  nine  and 
cighty-one.  Where  any  light  was  very  faint,  he  fome¬ 
times  made  ufe  of  lenfes,  in  order  to  condenfe  it ;  and 
he  enclofed  them  in  tubes  or  not  as  his  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  required.  “ 

To  meaflire  the  intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  ^ 

the  heavenly  bodies,  or  refleacd  from  any  part  of  the 
fky,  he  contrived  an  inftrument  which  refembles  a  kind 
of  portable  camera  obfeura.  He  had  two  tubes,  of 
which  the  inner  was  black,  faftened  at  their  lower  ’ex¬ 
tremities  by  a  hinge  C.  At  the  bottom  of  thefe  tubes  p. 
were  two  holes,  R  and  S,  three  or  four  lines  in  diame- 
ter,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  fine  white  paper.  The 
two  other  extremities  had  each  of  them  a  circular  aper- 
ture,  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  one  of  the  tubes  confift- 
ed  of  two,  one  of  them  flidifig  into  the  other,  which 
produced  the  fame  effeft  as  varying  the  aperture  at  the 
end.  Wlien  this  inftrument  is  ufed,  the  obferver  has 
his  head,  aud  'the  end  of  tlie  ihftrument  C,  fo  covered 
that  no  light  can  fall  upon  liis  eye,  befides  that  which 
com'es  through  the  two  holes  S  and  R,  while  an  aflift. 
ant  manages  the  inftrument,  and  draws  out  or'ftiortens 
the  tube  DE,  as  the  obferver  direfts.  When  the  two 

holes  appear  equally  illuminated,  the  intenfity  of  the 

lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of  the 
tubes. 

In  ufing  this  Inftrument,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  ob- 
je£I  Ihould  lubtend  an  angle  larger  than  the  aperture  A 
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or  D,  feen  from  tlie  other  end  of  the  tube  j  for,  other- 
wife,  the  lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no  effe<51:.  To 
avoid,  in  this  cafe,  making  the  inftrument  of  an  incon¬ 
venient  length,  or  making  the  aperture  D  too  narrow^, 
he  has  reeourfe  to  another  expedient.  He  contlrudls  an 
inftrument,  reprefented  (fig.  6.),  eonfifting  of  two  ob- 
jedl-glafies,  AE  and  13  F,  exadlly  equal,  fixed  in  the 
ends  of  two  tubes  fix  or  feven  feet,  or,  in  fome  cafes, 
10  or  12  feet  long,  and  having  their  foci  at  the  other 
ends.  At  the  bottoms  of  thefe  tubes  B,  are  two  holes, 
three  or  four  lines  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
white  paper  j  and  this  infirument  is  ufed  exactly  like 
the  former. 

If  the  t\vo  ob’etfls  to  be  obferved  by  this  inflrument 
be  not  equally  luminous,  the  light  that  ifiues  from  them 
muft  be  reduced  to  an  equality,  by  diminifiiing  the 
aperture  of  one  of  the  objedt-glaflTes  ;  and  then  the  re¬ 
maining  furface  of  the  two  glafles  will  give  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  lights.  But  for  this  purpofe,  the  central 
parts  of  the  glafs  mufl  be  covered  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  parts  near  the  circumference,  leaving  the 
aperture  fueh  as  is  reprefented  (fig.  7.),  becaufe  the 
middle  part  of  the  glafs  is  thicker  and  Icfs  tranfparent 
than  the  reft. 

If  all  the  objects  to  be  obferved  lie  nearly  in  the  fame 
direflion,  Bouguer  remarks,  that  thefe  two  long  tubes 
may  be  reduced  into  one,  the  two  obje6l-glafles  being 
placed  clofe  together,  and  one  eye-glafs  fufficing  for 
them  both.  The  inftrument  will  then  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  which  he  publifhed  an  account  in  1748,  and 
which  he  called  a  lieliometer^  or  ajlrometcr. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  abfolute  quantity,  but  only 
the  intenfity  of  the  light,  that  is  meafured  by  thefe  two 
inftruments,  or  the  number  of  rays,  in  proportion  to  the 
furface  of  the  luminous  body  ;  and  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  that  thefe  two  things  be  diftinguifticd.  The  in¬ 
tenfity  of  light  may  be  very  great,  when  the  quantity, 
and  its  pow-er  of  illuminating  other  bodies,  may  be 
very  fmall,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  furface  ; 
or  the  contrary  may  be  the  cafe,  wdien  the  furface  is 
large. 

Having  explained  thefe  methods  which  M.  Bouguer 
took  to  meafure  the  different  proportions  of  light,  w^e 
ftiall  fubjoin  a  few  examples  of  his  application  of 
them. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  when  a  perfon  ftands  in  a  place 
W’herc  there  is  a  ftrong  light,  he  cannot  diftinguifti  ob- 
je61s  that  are  placed  in  the  {hade  •,  nor  can  he  fee  any 
thing  upon  going  immediately  into  a  place  where  there 
is  very  little  light.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  ftrong  light  upon  the  eye,  and  alfo  the  impref- 
fion  which  it  leaves  upon  it,  makes  it  infenfible  to  the 
€ffe6l  of  a  w(‘aker  light.  M.  Bouguer  had  the  curiofity 
to  endeavour  to  afeertain  the  proportion  betw^een  the  in- 
tenfities  of  the  two  lights  in  this  cafe  *,  and  by  throwing 
the  light  of  two  equal  candles  upon  a  board,  he  found 
that  the  (hadow  made  by  intercepting  the  light  of  one 
of  them,  could  not  be  perceived  by  his  eye,  upon  the 
place  enlighteoed  by  the  other,  at  little  more  than  eight 
times  the  diftance ;  from  whence  he  concluded,  that 
when  one  light  is  eight  times  eight,  or  64  times  lefs 
than  another,  its  prefenee  or  abfcnce  will  not  be  per¬ 
ceived.  He  allows,  however,  that  the  effedl  may  be 
different  on  different  eyes  ^  and  fuppofes  that  the  boun- 
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darics  in  this  cafe,  with  refpc^l  to  different  perfons,  may  Apparatus 
lie  between  60  and  80. 

Applying  the  two  tubes  of  his  inftrument,  mentioned 
above,  to  meafure  the  intenfity  of  the  light  reflefted  >  , 

from  different  parts  of  the  &y  ^  he  found  that  when  the 
fun  was  25  degrees  high,  the  light  was  four  times  ftrong- 
cr  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  degrees  from  his  bo¬ 
dy,  than  it  was  at  31  or  32  degrees.  But  what  ftruck 
him  the  moft  was  to  find,  that  when  the  fun  is  15  or 
20  degrees  high,  the  light  dccreafes  on  the  fame  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon  to  no  or  120  degrees,  and  then 
incrcafes  again  to  the  place  exa6lly  oppofite  to  the 
fun. 

The  light  of  the  fun,  our  author  obferves,  is  too 
ftrong,  and  that  of  the  ftars  too  weak,  to  determine  the 
variation  of  their  light  at  different  altitudes  j  but  as,  in 
both  cafes,  it  muft  be  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
diminution  of  the  light  of  the  moon  in  the  fame  circuin- 
ftances,  he  made  his  obfervations  on  that  luminary,  and 
found,  that  its  light  at  19°  1 6',  is  to  its  light  at  66”  1 1', 
as  1681  to  2500  5  that  is,  the  one  is  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  other.  He  chofe  thofe  particular  altitudes,  be-  Great  va- 
caufe  they  arc  thofe  of  the  fun  at  the  two  folftices  atriationof 
Croific,  w  here  he  then  refided.  When  one  limb  of  the  the  lij/ht  of 
moon  touched  the  horizon  of  the  fea,  its  light  was  2000 
times  lefs  than  at  the  altitude  of  66”  1 1'.  But  this  pro-  aititudw.^^ 
portion  he  acknowledges  muft  be  fubje61:  to  many  vari¬ 
ations,  the  atmofphcre  near  the  earth  varying  fo  much 
in  its  denfity.  From  this  obfervation  he  concludes, 
that  at  a  medium  light  is  diminiftied  in  the  proportion 
of  about  2500  to  1681,  in  traverfing  7469  toifes  of 
denfe  air. 

M.  Bouguer  alfo  applied  his  inftrument  to  the  differ-  Variation 
ent  parts  of  the  fun’s  dilk,  and  found  that  the  centre  is  in  different 
confiderably  more  luminous  than  the  extremities 
it.  As  near  as  he  could  make  the  obfervation,  it 
-was  more  luminous  than  a  part  of  the  dilk  ^^ths  of  planets, 
the  femidiametcr  from  it,  in  the  proportion  of  35  to 
28  j  which,  as  he  obferves,  is  more  than  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  obferves,  that  both  the  primary  and  fe- 
condary  planets  are  more  luminous  at  their  edges  than 
near  their  centres. 

The  comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon  is 
a  fubjc£l  that  has  frequently  exereifed  the  thoughts  of 
pliilofophers  j  but  we  find  nothing  but  random  conjec¬ 
tures,  before  Bouguer  applied  his  accurate  meafiires  in 
this  cafe.  In  general,  the  light  of  the  moon  is  ima¬ 
gined  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the 
fun  than  it  really  Ndoes  j  and  not  only  are  tlie  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  vulgar,  but  thofe  of  philofophers  alfo,  im- 
pofed  upon  with  refpe6l  to  it.  It  was  a  great  furprife 
to  M.  de  la  Hire  to  find  that  he  could  not,  by  the  help 
of  any  burning  mirror,  colledl  the  beams  of  the  moon 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  leaft  fenfible  heat. 

Other  philofophers  have  fince  made  the  like  attempts 
with  mirrors  of  greater  power,  though  without  any 
greater  fuccefs  *,  but  this  will  not  furprife  us,  when  we 
fee  the  refult  of  M.  Bouguer’s  obfervations  on  this  fub- 
je6I. 

In  order  to  folve  this  curious  problem  concerning  the  M.  Bou- 
comparifon  of  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon,  he  com  guer’scal- 
pai  ed  each  of  them  to  that  of  a  candle  in  a  dark  room, 
one  in  the  day-time,  and  the  other  in  the  night  follow-  theiigHt  oi 

ing,  the  moon. 
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ing,  wlicn  the  moon  was  at  her  mean  diftance  from  the 
earth  5  and,  after  many  trials,  he  concluded  that  the 
light  of  the  fun  is  about  300,000  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  moon  ;  which  is  fucli  a  dlfproportion,  that,  as  he 
obforves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  philofophers  have 
had  fo  little  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to  colie 61  the  light 
of  the  moon  with  burning  glafles.  For  the  larged  of 
them  will  not  increafe  the  light  1000  times  ^  which  will 
dill  leave  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the  focus  of  the  mir¬ 
ror,  300  times  lefs  than  the  intendty  of  the  common 
light  of  the  fun. 

To  this  account  of  the  proportion  of  light  which  we 
aidually  receive  from  the  moon,  it  cannot  be  difpleadng 
to  the  reader,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  quantity  which 
would  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  that  opaque 
body,  if  it  reflected  all  the  light  it  receives.  Dr  Smith 
thought  that  he  had  proved,  from  two  different  confi- 
derations,  that  the  light  of  the  full  moon  would  be  to 
our  day-light  as  i  to  about  90,900,  if  no  rays  were  loff 
at  the  moon. 

In  the  fird  place,  he  fuppofes  tliat  the  moon  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  fun,  is  as  luminous  as  the  clouds  are  at  a 
medium.  He  therefore  fuppofed  the  light  of  the  fun  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  wliole  heralfphere  of  clouds,  or  as 
many  moons  as  would  cover  the  fiirface  of  the  heavens. 
But  on  this  Dr  Priedley  obferves,  that  it  is  true,  the 
light  of  the  fun  Qilning  perpendicularly  upon  any  fur- 
face  would  be  equal  to  the  light  rerte(ded  from  the  wliole 
hemifphere,  if  every  part  refle^lcd  all  the  light  that  fell 
upon  it  ;  but  the  light  that  would  in  fa61:  be  received 
from  the  whole  hemifphere  (part  of  It  being  received 
obliquely)  \vould  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  would 
be  received  from  the  whole  hemifpliere,  if  every  part 
of  it  fhone  dire<d:ly  upon  the  furface  to  be  illumi¬ 
nated. 

In  his  Remarks,  par»  97.  Dr  Smith  demondrates  his 
method  of  calculation  in  the  followuig  manner. 

“  Let  the  little  circle  cfdg  reprefent  the  moon’s 
body  half  enlightened  by  the  fun,  and  the  great  circle 
a  e  a  fpherieal  diell  concentric  to  the  moon,  and 
touching  the  earth  j  a  any  diameter  of  that  diell  per¬ 
pendicular  to  a  great  circle  of  the  moon’s  body,  repre- 
fented  by  Its  diameter  c  cl ;  e  the  place  of  the  diell  re¬ 
ceiving  full  moon  light  from  the  bright  hemifphere 
Now,  becaufe  the  furface  of  the  moon  is  rough  like  that 
of  the  earth,  we  may  allow  that  the  fun’s  rays,  incident 
upon  any  fin  all  part  of  it,  with  any  obliquity,  are  re- 
deeded  from  it  every  way  alike,  as  if  they  were  emitted. 
And,  therefore,  if  the  fegment  d  f  dione  alone,  the 
points  (t^  c,  would  be  equally  illuminated  by  it  \  and 
llkewife  if  the  remaining  bright  fegment  dg  (hone 
alone,  the  points  h  e  would  be  equally  illuminated  by 
it.  Confequcntly,  if  the  light  at  the  point  a  Was  in- 
creafed  bv  the  light  at  it  would  become  equal  to  the 
full  moon  light  at  c.  And  conceiving  the  fame  transfer 
to  be  made  from  every  point  of  the  hemifpherical  fur- 
faee  h  h  ik  to  their  opnofite  jioints  in  the  hemifphere 
h  ae  //,  the  former  hemifpliere  would  be  left  quite  dark, 
and  the  latter  would  be  uniformly  Illnminated  with  full 
moon  light  ;  andng  from  a  quantity  of  the  fun’s  light, 
which  immediately  before  its  Incidence  on  the  moon. 
Would  uniformly  illuminate  a  circular  plane  equal  to  a 
great  circle  of  her  body,  called  her  di/Ji,  Therefore  the 
quantities  of  light  being  the  fame  upon  both  furfaces, 
•the  dcnlity  of  the  fun’s  incident  light  is  to  the  denfity  of 
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full  moon  light,  as  that  hemifpherical  furface  Ii  eh  is  to  Apparatus 
the  faid  dilk  ^  that  is,  as  any  other  hemifpherical  furface 
whofe  centre  is  at  the  eye,  to  that  part  of  it  which  the 
moon’s  difk  appears  to  poflefs  very  nearly,  bccaufe  it 
fabtends  but  a  fmall  angle  at  the  eye  :  that  is,  as  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  hemifphere  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  moon’s 
apparent  femidiamelcr,  or  as  10,000,000  to  iio6yor 
as  90,400  to  1  *,  taking  the  moon’s  mean  horizontal  dia¬ 
meter  to  be  16'  7", 

“  Stridly  fpeaking,  this  rule  compares  moon  light  at 
the  earth  with  day  light  at  the  moon  j  the  medium  of 
which,  at  her  quadratures,  is  the  fame  as  oUr  day  light  j 
but  is  lefs  at  her  full  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  365  ta 
366,  or  thereabout,  that  is,  of  the  fun’s  dillances  from 
the  earth  and  full  moon  j  and  therefore  full  moon  light 
would  be  to  our  day  light  as  about  1  to  90,900,  if  no 
rays  were  loll  at  the  moon. 

“  Secondly,  I  fay  that  full  moon  light  is  to  any  other 
moon  light  as  the  whole  difk  of  the  moon  to  the  part 
that  appears  enlightened,  confidered  upon  a  plane  fur¬ 
face.  For  now  let  the  earth  be  at  and  let  dl  be  Fig.  <1. 
perpendicular  to  fg,  and^/Tz  to  cd:  then  it  is  plain, 
that  g  I  is  equal  to  d  m  ;  and  that  g  I  is  equal  to  a 
perpendicular  fedion  of  the  fun’s  rays  incident  upon  the 
arch  dg  which  at  b  appears  equal  to  dm;  the  eyo 
being  unable  to  dlftinguifh  the  unequal  diftances  of  its 
parts.  In  like  manner,  conceiving  the  moon’s  furface 
to  confift  of  innumerable  phyfical  circles  parallel  to  efdg^ 
as  reprefented  at  A,  the  fame  reafon  holds  for  every  one 
of  thefe  circles  as  for  cfdg.  It  follows  then,  that  the 
bright  part  of  the  furface  vifible  at  when  reduced  to 
a  flat  as  reprefented  at  B,  by  the  croicoot  p  d q  m 
will  be  equal  and  fimilar  to  a  perpendicular  fedion  of  all 
the  rays  incident  on  that  part,  reprefented  at  C  by  the 
oxo,{coxit  p g  q  I p.  Now  the  Avhole  difk  being  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  this  crefeent,  as  the  quantities  of  light  inci¬ 
dent  upon  them  5  and  the  light  falling  upon  every  rough 
particle,  being  equally  rarefied  in  diverging  to  the  eye 
at  confidered  as  equidiflant  from  them  all ;  It  follows, 
that  full  moon  light  is  to  this  moon  light  as  the  whole 
difk  p  d  q  c  to  the  crefeent  p  dq  m p, 

“  Therefore,  by  compounding  this  ratio  witli  that 
in  the  former  remark,  day  light  is  to  moon  light  as  the 
furface  of  an  hemifphere  whofe  centre  is  at  the  eye,  to 
the  part  of  that  furface  ^vhich  appears  to  be  pofTeiTcd  by 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon.” 

Mr  Michell  made  his  computation  in  a  much  more  Mr  Mi- 
fimple  and  eafy  manner,  and  in  which  there  is  much  shell’s  cal- 
lefs  danger  of  falling  into  any  midake.  Confidering  the 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  and  that  the  denfity 
of  the  light  mull  deerrafe  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare 
of  that  diftance,  he  calculated  the  denfity  of  the  fun’s 
light,  at  that  diftance,  in  proportion  to  Its  denfity  at 
the  furface  of  the  fun  j  and  in  this  manner  he  found, 
that  if  the  moon  reftt  efed  all  the  light  it  receives  from 
the  fun.  It  would  only  be  the  45,000th  part  of  the  light 
we  receive  from  the  greater  luminary.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  moon  light  is  only  a  300,000th  part  of 
the  light  of  the  fun,  Mr  Michell  concludes,  that  it  re- 
flc61s  no  more  than  between  the  6th  and  7th  part  of 
what  falls  upon  it. 

Count  Rumford,  has  conftrnfled  a  photometer^  in  Rumford’s 
which  the  fliadows,  infttad  of  being  thrown  upon  aphotome- 
paper  fpread  out  upon  the  wainfeot,  or  fide  of  the^^^* 
room,  are  projccled  upon  the  in  fide  of  the  back  part 
N  n  2  of 
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Apparatus  of  a  wooden  box  Indies  wide,  lo4  indies  long, 
^  .  and’  3-J  inches  deep,  in  the  clear.  The  light  is  admitted 

through  two  horizontal  tubes  in  the  front,  placed 
*  ^  ‘  «  fo  as  to  form  an  angle  of  6o° ;  their  axes  meeting  at  the 

centre  of  the  field  of  the  inftrument.  In  the  middle  of 
the  front  of  the  box,  between  thefe  two  tubes,  is  an 
Plate  opening  through  which  is  viewed  the  field  of  the  pho- 
cccLxxxix.  tometer  (fee  fig.  5.).  This  field  is  formed  of  a  piece  of 
S*  white  paper,  which  is  not  faftened  immediately  upon  the 
infide  of  the  back  of  the  box,  but  is  palled  upon  a  fmall 
pane  of  very  fine  ground  glafs^  and  this  glafs,  thus  covered, 
is  let  down  into  a  groove,  made  to  receive  it,  in  the  back 
of  the  box.  The  whole  infide  of  the  box,  except  the  field 
of  the  inftrument,  is  painted  of  a  deep  black  dead  colour. 
To  the  under  part  of  the  box  is  fitted  a  ball  and  focket, 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  a  Hand  which  fupports  it  5 
and  the  top  or  lid  of  it  is  fitted  with  hinges,  in  order 
that  the  box  may  be  laid  quite  open,  as  often  as  it  is 
neceflary  to  alter  any  part  of  the  machinery  it  contains. 

The  count  had  found  it  very  inconvenient  to  com¬ 
pare  two  fliadows  proje61ed  by  the  fame  cylinder,  as 
thefe  were  either  neceflarily  too  far  from  each  other  to 
be  compared  with  certainty,  or,  when  they  were  near¬ 
er,  were  in  part  hid  from  the  eye  by  the  cylinder.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  now  makes  ufe  of  two 
cylinders,  which  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  juft  defcrlbed,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
back  part  of  it,  diftant  from  this  back  2tV  inches,  and 
from  each  other  3  inches,  meafuring  from  the  centres 
of  the  cylinders  j  when  the  two  lights  made  ufe  of  in 
the  experiment  are  properly  placed,  thefe  two  cylinders 
project:  four  fliadows  upon  the  wftilte  paper  upon  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  back  part  of  the  box,  or  the  Jieid  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument  y  t^Yo  of  which  fliado^vs  are  in  conta£l,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  middle  of  that  field,  and  it  is  thefe  tw'o 
alone  that  aixi  to  be  attended  to.  To  prevent  the  at¬ 
tention  being  diftradled  by  the  prcfencc  of  unnccelTary 
objedls,  the  two  outfide  fliadows  arc  made  to  difappear ; 
which  is  done  by  rendering  the  field  of  the  inftrument 
fo  narrow,  that  they  fall  without  it,  upon  a  blackened 
furface,  upon  ivhlch  they  are  not  vifiblc.  If  the  cy¬ 
linders  be  each  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  2^  inches 
in  height,  it  will  be  quite  fufficient  that  the  field  be 
2^—  inches  wide  j  and  as  an  unneceflary  height  of  the 
field  is  not  only  ufelefs,  but  difadvantageous,  as  a  large 
furface  of  white  paper  not  covered  by  the  fliadows  pro¬ 
duces  too  ftrong  a  glare  of  light,  the  field  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  inch  higher  than  the  tops  of 

the  cylinders.  That  its  dimenfions,  however,  may  be 
cccafionally  augmented,  the  covered  glafs  fliould  be 
made  54-  inches  long,  and  as  wide  as  the  box  is  deep, 
viz.  34:dnches  ;  fince  the  field  of  the  inftrument  can  be 
reduced  to  its  proper  fize  by  a  fereen  of  black  pafteboard, 
interpofed  before  the  anterior  furface  of  this  covered 
glafs,  and  refting  immediately  upon  it.  A  hole  in  this 
pafteboard,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare,  i-y^  inch 
wide,  and  two  inches  high,  determines  the  dimenfions, 
and  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  field.  This  fereen 
ftiould  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  infide  of  the 
back  of  the  box,  and  it  may  be  fixed  in  its  place  by 
means  of  grooves  in  the  fides  of  the  box,  into  which  It 
may  be  made  to  enter.  The  pofition  of  the  opening 
above  mentioned  is  determined  by  the  height  of  the 
cylinders  j  the  top  of  it  being  of  an  inch  higher 
tl^an  the  tops  of  the  cylinders  3  and  as  the  height  of  it 
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is  only  two  inches,  while  the  height  of  the  cylinders  is  Apparatus 
2-tV  inches,  it  is  evident  that  the  fliadows  of  the  lower  kr  j 
parts  of  the  cylinders  do  not  enter  the  field.  No  in- 
convenience  arifes  from  that  circumftance  3  on  the  con-  >  • 

trary,  feveral  advantages  are  derived  from  that  arrange¬ 
ment. 

That  the  lights  may  be  placed  with  facility  and  pre- 
cifion,  a  fine  black  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  field,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  another 
(horizontal)  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  at  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  cylinders.  When  the  tops  of  the  fliadows 
touch  this  laft-mentioned  line,  the  lights  are  at  a  proper 
height  3  and  farther,  when  the  two  fliadow's  are  in  con- 
ta(ft;  Yvitk  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the. 
lights  arc  then  in  their  proper  diredlions. 

Wc  have  faid  that  the  cylinders,  by  which  the  flia¬ 
dows  are  projected,  arc  placed  perpendicularly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  3  but  as  the  diameters  of  the  fliadows 
of  thefe  cylinders  vary  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  as 
the  lights  are  broader  or  narrower,  and  as  they  are 
brought  nearer  to  or  removed  farther  from  the  photo¬ 
meter,  in  order  to  be  able  in  all  cafes  to  bring  thefe  flia¬ 
dows  to  be  of  the  fame  diameter,  which  is  very  advan¬ 
tageous,  in  order  to  judge  with  greater  facility  and  cer^ 
tainty  Yvhen  they  are  of  the  fame  denfity,  the  count 
renders  the  cylinders  moveable  about  their  axes,  and 
adds  to  each  a  vertical  wing  of  an  inch  wide,  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  of  equal  height  with  the  cylinder 
itfelf,  and  firmly  fixed  to  it  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  wing  commonly  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
fliadow  of  the  cylinder,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  in  that 
fituation  it  has  no  effeift  whatever  3  but  'when  it  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  that  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  fliadows  be  in- 
creafed,  the  correfponding  cylinder  is  moved  about  its 
axis,  till  the  wing  juft  deferibed,  emerging  out  of  the 
fliadow,  and  intercepting  a  portion  of  light,  brings  the 
fliadow  projedled  upon  the  field  of  the  inftrument  to 
be  of  the  width  or  diameter  required.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion  it  is  always  neceflary  to  turn  the  cylinder  outwards, 
or  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  augmentation  of  the  width 
of  the  fliadow  may  take  place  on  that  fide  of  it  which 
is  oppofitc  to  the  fliadow  correfponding  to  the  other 
light.  The  ncccflity  for  that  precaution  will  appear 
evident  to  any  one  who  has  a  juft  idea  of  the  inftrument 
in  queftion,  and  of  the  manner  of  making  ufe  of  it. 

They  are  turned  likewife  without  opening  the  box,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  ends  of  their  axes,  -which  projeft 
below  its  bottom. 

As  it  is  abfolutcly  necelfary  that  the  cylinders  fliould 
conftantly  remain  precifely  perpendicular  to  the  bottotn 
of  the  box,  or  jiarallel  to  each  other,  it  will  be  beft  to 
conftrufl  them  of  brafs  3  and,  inftead  of  fixing  them  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  (-svhich,  being  of 
wood,  may  warp),  to  fix  them  to  a  ftrong  thick  piece 
of  well-hammered  plate  brafs  3  which  plate  of  brafs  may 
be  afterwards  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  by 
means  of  one  ftrong  ferew.  In  this  manner  two  of  the 
count’s  beft  inftruments  arc  conftrudled  3  and,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  cylinders  ftill  more  firmly  in  their  vertical 
pofitions,  they  arc  furnifhed  with  broad  flat  rings,  or 
projedlions,  where  they  reft  upon  the  brafs  plate  3  which 
rings  are  of  an  inch  thick,  and  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  projedlion  of  the  wing  of  the  cylinder,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  they  afford  a  firm  fupport.  Thefe  cy* 
linders  are  likewife  forcibly  puftied,  or  rather  pulled, 
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Apparatus  agalnft  the  brafs  plate  upon  which  they  reft,  by  means 
.  of  comprefled  fpiral  fprings  placed  between  the  under 
Meifuring  plate  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  cylinders. 

*  I  Of  whatever  material  the  cylinders  be  conftrufted,  and 
whatever  be  their  forms  or  dimenfions,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  that  they,  as  ^vell  as  every  other  part  of  the 
photometer,  except  the  field,  ftiould  be  well  painted  of 
a  deep  black  dead  colour. 

In  order  to  move  the  lights  to  and  from  the  photo^ 
meter  with  greater  eafe  and  precifion,  the  obferver 
ftiould  provide  two  long  and  narrow,  but  very  ftrong 
and  fteady,  tables  5  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which 
there  is  a  ftraight  groove,  in  which  a  Aiding  carriage, 
upon  w'hich  the  light  is  placed,  is  drawn  along  by 
means  of  a  cord  which  is  faftened  to  it  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  and  which,  pafling  over  pulleys  at  each  end  of 
the  table,  goes  round  a  cylinder  ^  which  cylinder  is  fur- 
niftied  with  a  winch,  and  is  fo  placed,  near  the  end  of 
the  table  adjoining  the  photometer,  that  the  obferver 
can  turn  it  about,  without  taking  his  eye  from  the  field 
of  the  inftrument. 

Many  advantages  are  derived  from  this  arrangement : 
FIrft,  the  obferver  can  move  the  lights  as  he  finds  ne- 
ceffary,  without  the  help  of  an  afliftant,  and  even  with¬ 
out  removing  his  eye  from  the  fliadows  ;  fecondly,  each 
light  is  always  precifely  In  the  line  of  direftion  in  which 
it  ought  to  be.  In  order  that  the  fhadows  may  be  in  con- 
tadl  in  the  middle  of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  photo¬ 
meter  •,  and,  thirdly,  the  Aiding  motion  of  the  lights 
being  perfectly  foft  and  gentle,  that  motion  produces 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  lights  themfelves,  either  to 
increafe  or  dimlniAi  their  brilliancy. 

Thefe  tables  muft  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  60  de¬ 
grees  from  each  other,  and  in  fuch  a  fituation,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  photometer,  that  lines  drawn  through  their 
middles,  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  meet  in  a 
point  exactly  under  the  middle  of  the  vertical  plane  or 
field  of  the  photometer,  and  from  that  point  the  diftan- 
ces  of  the  lights  are  meafured  ;  the  fidcs  of  the  tables 
being  divided  into  EngllAi  inches,  and  a  vernier,  Aiew- 
ing  tenths  of  inches,  being  fixed  to  each  of  the  Aiding 
carriages  upon  wdiich  the  lights  are  placed,  and  which 
are  fo  contrived  that  they  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure  j  fo  that  the  lights  may  be  always  In  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  with  the  tops  of  the  cylinders  of  the  photo¬ 
meter. 

In  order  that  the  two  long  and  narrow  tables  or  plat¬ 
forms,  juft  deferibed,  may  remain  immoveable  In  their 
proper  pofitions,  they  are  both  firmly  fixed  to  the  ftand 
which  fupports  the  photometer ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
motion  of  the  carriages  which  carry  the  lights  may  be 
as  foft  and  gentle  as  poATible,  they  are  made  to  Aide  up¬ 
on  parallel  brafs  wires,  9  Inches  afunder,  about  xo 
inch  In  diameter,  and  well  poliAied,  which  are  ftretch-r 
ed  out  upon  the  tables  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Plate  The  ftrufture  of  the  apparatus  wdll  be  clearly  under- 
cccLxxxix ftood  by  a  bare  infpe6lion  of  Plate  CCCLXXXIX. 

5-  fig.  5.  is  a  plan  of  the  infide  of  the  box,  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  photometer.  Fig.  6.  Plan  of  the  two 
tables  belonging  to  the  photometer.  Fig.  7.  The  box 
of  the  photometer  on  its  ftand.  Fig.  8.  Elevation  of 
the  photometer,  with  one  of  the  tables  and  carriages. 

Having  fufficiently  explained  all  the  eftential  parts 
«f  this  photometer,  it  remains  for  us  to  give  fome  ac- 
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count  of  the  precautions  nccelfary  to  be  obferved  in  Apparatus 
ufing  It.  And,  firft,  with  refpe^  to  the  diftance  at  ,,  . 

which  lights,  whofe  Intenfities  are  to  be  compared,  Light.  ^ 

ftiould  be  placed  from  the  field  of  the  inftrument,  the  . . 

ingenious  and  accurate  inventor  found,  that  when  the 
weakeft  of  the  lights  in  queftion  is  about  as  ftrong  as  a 
common  wax  candle,  that  light  may  moft  advantageouAy 
be  placed  from  30  to  36  Inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
field  5  and  when  it  is  weaker  or  ftronger,  proportionally 
nearer  or  farther  off.  When  the  lights  are  too  near, 
the  ftiadows  will  not  be  well  defined  5  and  when  they 
are  too  far  oAT,  they  will  be  too  wxak. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  calculations  neceflary  In 
drawing  conclufions  from  experiments  of  this  kind,  if 
fome  fteady  light,  of  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength  for 
that  purpofe,  be  aftumed  as  a  ftandard  by  which  all 
others  may  be  compared.  Our  author  found  a  good 
Argand’s  lamp  much  preferable  for  this  purpofe  to  any 
other  lamp  or  candle  whatever.  As  it  appears,  he 
fays,  from  a  number  of  experiments,  that  the  quantity 
of  light  emitted  by  a  lamp,  which  burns  in  the  fame 
manner  with  a  clear  Aame,  and  wit/iout  fmoke^  is  In  all 
cafes  as  the  quantity  of  oil  confumed,  there  is  much 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  Argand’s  lamp  be  fo  ad- 
jufted  as  always  to  confume  a  given  quantity  of  oil  in  a 
given  time,  it  may  then  be  depended  on  as  a  juft  ftand¬ 
ard  of  light. 

In  order  to  abridge  the  calculation  neceflfary  In  thefe- 
inqulrles.  It  will  always  be  advantageous  to  place  the' 
ftandard-lamp  at  the  diftance  of  100  inches  from  the 
photometer,  and  to  afilime  the  intenfity  of  its  light  at 
its  fourcc  equal  to  unity  j  in  this  cafe  (calling  this  ftand¬ 
ard  light  A,  the  intenfity  of  the  light  at  its  fource 
and  the  diftance  of  the  lamp  from  the  field 
of  the  photometer  zs/wzrioo),  the  intenfity  of  the  Il¬ 
lumination  at  the  field  of  the  photometer  (rr  will* 

be  exmeffed  by  the  fradllon  5  and  there- 

lative  intenfity  of  any  other  light  which  Is  compared 
with  it,  may  be  found  by  the  following  proportion  :  Gall¬ 
ing  this  light  B,  putting  i/=z  its  intenfity  at  its  fource, 
and  zr  Its  diftance  from  the  field  of  the  photometer, 

exprefled  in  Englifh  inches,  as  it  is  or,  in- 

X  V 

ftead  of  — ,  writing  its  value  zr^-o^tro)  wfill  be  =r 

tTT  n 

•xo ;  and  confequently  y  is  to  i  as  is  to  10000  j 
or  the  intenfity  of  the  light  B  at  its  fource,  is  to  the 
intenfity  of  the  ftandard  light  A  at  its  fource,  as  the- 
fquare  of  the  diftance  of  the  light  B  from  the  middle 
of  the  field  of  the  inftrument,  expreffed  in  Inches,  is  to 

1 0000  ;  and  hence  it  is  yzz  — - — .  . 

^  ^  lOCOO 

Or,  if  the  light  of  the  fun,  or  that  of  the  moon,  be 
compared  with  the  light  of  a  given  lamp  or  candle  C,.  n 

the  refult  of  fuch  comparifon  may  be  beft  exprefied  ia 
words,  by  faying,  that  the  light  of  the  celeftial  luminary 
in  queftion,  at  the  furface  of  the  earthy  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  at  the  field  of  the  photometer,  is  equal  to 
the  light  of  the  given  lamp  or  candle,  at  the  dijlance 
found  by  the  experiment ;  or,  putting  a  zz  the  intenfity 
of  the  light  of  this  lamp  C  at  its  fource,  and  p  z=  its 
,  diftance. 
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diflance,  in  inches,  from  the  field,  \vhen  the  fhadows 
Meafurino-  to  this  lii^ht,  and  that  correfponding  to 

Light.  *  celeflial  luminary  in  quefiion,  are  found  to  be  of 
— y— — >  equal  denfities,  and  putting  iSzr  the  dntenfity  of  the 
rays  of  the  luminary  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  re- 

fult  of  the  experiment  may  be  exprefled  thus,  — -  y 

or  the  real  value  of  a  being  determined  by  a  particular 
experiment,  made  exprefsly  for  tliat  purpofe  uith  the 
ftandard  lamp,  that  value  may  be  written  inftead  of  it. 
When  the  flandard  lamp  itfelf  is  made  ufe  of,  in  (lead  of 
the  lamp  C,  then  the  value  of  A  will  be  i. 

The  count’s  firft  attempts  with  his  photometer  were 
to  determine  how  far  it  might  be  pofTible  to  afcertaln, 
by  dire6l  experiments,  tlie  certainty  of  the  aflume'd  law 
of  the  diminution  of  the  intenfity  of  the  light  emitted 
by  lummous  bodies  j  namely,  that  the  intenfity  of  the 
light  is  everywhere  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftanccs  from 
the  luminous  body  inverfely.  As  it  is  obvious  that  this 
law  can  hold  good  only  when  the  light  is  propagated 
through  perfectly  tranfparent  fpaces,  fo  that  its  inten¬ 
fity  is  weakened  merely  by  the  divergency  of  its  rays, 
he  Inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments  to  afeertain  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  air  and  other  mediums. 

With  this  view,  two  equal  wax  candles,  well  trim¬ 
med,  and  which  were  found,  by  a  previous  experiment, 
to  burn  "with  exactly  the  fame  degree  of  brightnefs, 
were  placed  toget/ter,  on  one  fide,  before  the  photome¬ 
ter,  and  their  united  light  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
light  of  an  Argand’s  lamp,  well  trimmed,  and  burning 
very  equally,  placed  on  the  other  fide  over  againft  them* 
The  lamp  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  lOO  Inches  from 
the  field  of  the  photometer,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
two  burning  candles  (which  were  placed  as  near  toge¬ 
ther  as  poflible,  'without  their  fiames  affedling  each 
other  by  the  currents  of  air  they  produced)  were  juft 
able  to  counterbalance  tlie  light  of  the  lamp  at  the 
field  of  the  photometer,  when  they  were  placed  at  the 
diftance  of  60.8  inches  from  that  field.  One  of  the 
candles  being  now  taken  away  and  cxtinguiftied,  the 
other  was  brought  nearer  to  the  field  of  the  inftru- 
inent,  till  its  light  w'as  found  to  be  juft  able,  fingly,  to 
counterbalance  the  light  of  the  lamp  ;  and  this  was 
found  to  happen  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  difiance  of 
43.4  inches.  In  this  experiment,  as  the  candles  burnt 
with  equal  brightnefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  intenfities 
of  their  united  and  fingle  lights  were  as  2  to  i,  and  in 
that  proportion  ought,  according  to  the  aflfiimed  theory, 
the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  60.8  and  43.4,  to  be  j  and, 
in  fadt,  60.8*^=3696.64  is  to  43.4*^=1883.56  as  2  is  to 
I  very  nearly. 

Again,  in  another  experiment,  the  diftances  were. 
With  two  candles  r=  54  inches.  Square  =2916 
With  one  candle  ==38.6  -  =r  1489.96 

Upon  another  trial, 

With  two  candles  =  54.6  Inches.  Square  =  2981.16 
With  one  candle  =  39.7  -  ,  r=  1576.09 

And,  in  the  fourth  experiment, 

With  two  candles  =r  58.4  inches.  Square  r=  34 lO  i;6 
With  one  candle  r=:  42.2  -  -  =r  1780.84 

And,  taking  the  mean  of  the  refults  of  thefe  four 
experiments, 


With  two  candles 

In  the  experiment  N°  i.  3696.64 
N°  2.  2916 
N°  3.  2981.16 


Squares  ef  the  diftances  Apparatus 

With  one  candle.  for 

-  1883.56 
1489.96 , 

-  1576.00  ' 

1780.84 


N''4.  3410.56  — 

4)13004.36  4)6730.45 


Means  3251.09  and  1682.61 
which  again  are  very  nearly  as  2  to  I. 

With  regard  to  thefe  experiments,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  tliat  were  the  reliftance  of  the  air  to  light,  or 
the  diminution  of  the  light  from  the  imperfedl  tranf- 
parency  of  air,  fenfible  within  the  limits  of  the  incoii- 
fiderable  diftances  at  which  the  candles  were  placed 
from  tlie  photometer,  in  that  cafe  the  diftance  of  the 
tv/o  equal  lights  united  ought  to  be,  to  the  diftance  of 
one  of  them  fingle,  in  a  ratio  lels  than  that  of  the  fquare 
root  of  2  to  the  fquare  root  of  i.  For  if  the  intenfity 
of  a  light  emitted  by  a  luminous  body,  t/i  a  fpace  void 
of  all  refflancey  be  dimihlftied  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fquares  of  the  diftances,  it  muft  of  neceflity  be  dimi- 
nifiied  in  a  ftiU  higher  ratio  when  the  light  pafl'es  through 
a  refining  medium,  or  one  which  is  not  perfe<ftly  tranf¬ 
parent  ;  and  from  the  difference  of  thofe  ratios,  name¬ 
ly,  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances,  and  that  other 
higher  ratio  found  by  the  experiment,  the  rcfiftance  of 
the  medium  might  be  afeertained.  This  he  took  much 
pains  to  do  with  refpedl  to  air,  but  did  not  fuccced  ; 
the  tranfparency  of  air  being  fo  great,  that  the  dimi¬ 
nution  ^vhich  light  fufi'ers  in  paffing  through  a  few 
inches,  or  even  through  feveral  feet  of  it,  is  not  fen¬ 
fible. 

Having  found,  upon  repeated  trials,  that  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  properly  trimmed,  is  incomparably  more  equal 
than  that  of  a  candle,  whofe  wick,  continually  growing 
longer,  renders  its  light  extremely  flu61uating,  he  fub- 
ftituted  lamps  to  candles  in  thefe  experiments,  and 
made  fuch  other  variations  in  the  manner  of  condudling 
them  as  he  thought  bid  fair  to  lead  to  a  difeovery  of 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  light,  were  it  pofiible  to  ren¬ 
der  that  refiftance  fenfible  within  the  confined  limits  of 
his  machinery.  But  the  refults  of  them,  fo  far  from  af¬ 
fording  means  for  afeertaining  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
to  light,  do  not  even  indicate  any  refiftance  at  all ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  almoft  be  inferred,  from  fomc  of 
them,  that  the  intenfity  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  lu¬ 
minous  body  in  air  is  diminlfhed  in  a  ratio  lefs  than  that 
of  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  *,  but  as  fuch  a  conclu- 
fion  would  involve  an  evident  abfurdity,  namely,  tliat 
light  moving  in  air,  its  abfolute  quantity,  infiead  of  be¬ 
ing  diminiflied,  adlually  goes  on  to  increafey  that  con- 
clufion  can  by  no  means  be  admitted. 

Wlvy  not  ?  Theories  muft  give  place  to  fadls  *,  and 
if  this  fatft  can  be  fairly  afeertained,  inftead  of  rejecting 
the  conclufion,  we  ought  certainly  to  redlify  our  no¬ 
tions  of  light,  the  nature  of  which  we  believe  no  man 
fully  comprehends.  Who  can  take  it  upon  him  to 
fay,  that  the  fubftance  of  light  is  not  latent  in  the  at- 
mofphere,  as  heat  or  caloric  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
latent,  and  that  the  agency  of  the  former  is  not  called 
forth  by  the  paffage  of  a  ray  through  a  portion  of  air, 
as  the  agency  of  the  latter  is  known  to  be  excited 
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Apparatus  by  the  combination  of  -oxygen  with  any  combuftlblc 
.  fubflance  ? 

The  ingenious  author’s  experiments  all  confpired  to 
*  i  (hew  that  the  refinance  of  the  air  to  light  is  too  incon- 
fidcrable  to  be  perceptible,  and  that  the  alTuraed  law  of 
the  diminution  of  the  intenfity  of  light  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  with  fafety.  He  admits,  however,  that  means 
may  be  found  for  rendering  the  air’s  rcfillance  to  light 
apparent  ;  and  he  feems  to  have  tliought  of  the  very 
means  whieh  occurred  for  this  purpofe  to  M.  de  bauf- 
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Contrivan-  That  eminent  pliilofophcr,  wiQiing  to  afeertain  the 
res  of  Sauf- |-j.anrparency  of  the  atmofphere,  by  nicafui  ing  the  di- 
fiances  at  which  determined  objedls  ceafe  to  be  vihble, 
perceived  at  once  that  his  end  would  be  attained,  if  he 
fhould  find  obje6ls  of  which  the  difappearanee  might 
be  accurately  determined.  Accordingly,  after  many 
trials,  he  found  that  the  moment  of  difappearanee  can. 
be  obferved  with  much  greater  accuracy  when  a  black 
obje£l  is  placed  on  a  white  ground,  than  when  a  white 
obje6l  is  placed  on  a  black  ground  *,  that  the  accuracy 
was  ft  ill  greater  when  the  obfervatlon  was  made  in  the 
fun  than  in  the  (liade  5  and  that  even  a  ftill  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  was  obtained,  wdien  the  white  fpace 
furrounding  a  black  circle,  was  itfelf  furroiiiided  by  a 
circle  or  ground  of  a  dark  colour.  This  laft  circum- 
ftance  was  particularly  remarkable,  and  an  obfervatlon 
quite  new. 

If  a  circle  totally  black,  of  about  two  lines  in  diame¬ 
ter,  be  faftened  on  the  middle  of  a  large  ftieet  of  paper 
or  pafteboard,  and  if  this  paper  or  pafteboard  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  be  expofed  fully  to  the  light 
of  the  fun,  if  you  then  approach  it  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  afterwards  gradually  recede  from 
it,  keeping  your  eye  conftantly  direded  towards  the 
black  circle,  it  will  appear  always  to  decreafe  in  fize 
the  farther  you  retire  from  it,  and  at  the  diftance  of  33 
or  34  feet  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  point.  If  you 
continue  ftill  to  recede,  you  will  fee  it  again  enlarge  it- 
fclf ;  and  it  will  feem  to  form  a  kind  of  cloud,  the  dark- 
nefs  of  which  dccreafes  more  and  more  according  as  the 
circumference  becomes  enlarged.  The  cloud  will  ap¬ 
pear  ftill  to  increafe  in  fize  the  farther  you  remove  from 
it ;  but  at  length  it  will  totally  difappear.  The  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  difappearanee,  however,  cannot  be  accurate¬ 
ly  afcertalned;  and  the  more  experiments  w'ere  repeated, 
the  more  w’ere  the  refults  different. 

M.  dc  Sauffure,  having  reilefled  for  a  long  time  on 
the  means  of  remedying  this  inconveniency,  faw  clear¬ 
ly,  that  as  long  as  this  cloud  took  place,  no  accuracy 
could  be  obtained  ;  and  he  difeovered  that  it  appeared 
in  confequence  of  the  contraft  formed  by  the  white 
parts  which  were  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  black 
circle.  He  thence  concluded,  that  if  the  ground  was 
left  white  near  this  circle,  and  the  parts  of  the  pafte¬ 
board  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  it  were  covered  with 
a  dark  colour,  the  cloud  w'ould  no  longer  Le  vifible,  or 
at  Icaft  almoft  totally  difappear. 

This  conjedlure  was  confirmed  by  experiment.  M. 
de  Sauffure  left  a  white  fpacc  around  the  black  circle 
equal  in  breadth  to  its  diameter,  by  placing  a  circle  of 
black  paper  a  line  in  diameter,  on  the  middle  of  a  white- 
circle  three  lines  in  diameter,  fo  th.at  the  black  circle 
was  only  furroundeu  by  a  white  ring  a  line  in  breadth. 
1  he  whole  was  pafted  upon  a  green  ground.  A  green 
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colour  was  chofen,  becaufe  it  was  dark  enough  to  make  Apparatus 
the  cloud  difappear,  and  the  eafieft  to  be  procured.  . 

1  he  black  circle  furrounded  in  this  manner  with 
w’hite  on  a  green  ground,  difappeared  at  a  much  lefs »  • 

diftance  than  when  it  was  on  a  white  ground  of  a  large 
fize. 

If  a  perfe6lly  black  circle,  a  line  in  diameter,  be 
pafted  on  the  middle  of  a  white  ground  expofed  to  the 
open  light,  it  may  be  obferved  at  the  diftance  of  from 
44  to  45  feet  5  but  if  this  circle  be  furrounded  by  a 
white  ring  a  line  in  breadth,  while  the  reft  of  the  ground 
is  green,  all  fight  of  it  is  loft  at  the  diftance  of  only  1 5^ 
feet. 

According  to  thefe  principles  M.  de  Saufture  deline¬ 
ated  feveral  black  circles,  the  diameters  of  which  in- 
creafed  in  a  geometrical  progreftion,  the  exponent  of 
which  was  4.  His  fmallert  circle  was  4^  or  0.2  of  a 
line  in  diameter ;  the  fecond,  0.3  j  the  third,  0.45  j  and 
fo  on  to  the  fixteenth,  which  was  87.527,  or  about  7 
inches  34  lines.  Each  of  thefe  circles  was  furrounded 
by  a  w’hite  ring,  the  breadth  of  which  w^as  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle,  and  the  whole  was  pafted  on  a 
^  green  ground. 

M.  de  Sauffure,  for  his  experiments,  fele£led  a  ftraight 
road  or  plain  of  about  1200  or  1500  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  wdiich  towards  the  north  w^as  bounded  by  trees  or 
an  afeent.  .Ihofc  who  repeat  them,  however,  muff  pay 
attention  to  the  following  remarks  :  When  a  perfon 
retires  backwards,  keeping  his  eye  conftantly  fixed  on 
the  pafteboard,  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  andfoon  ceafes 
to  perceive  the  circle  ;  as  foon  therefore  as  it  ccafes  to 
be  diftinguiftiable,  you  muft  fuffer  your  eyes  to  reft  j  not, 
how^ever,  by  (hutting  them,  for  they  would  when  again 
opened  be  dazzled  by  the  light,  but  by  turning  them 
gradually  to  fomc  lefs  illuminated  obje6l  in  the  horizon. 

When  you  have  done  this  for  about  half  a  minute,  and 
again  direifted  your  eyes  to  the  pafteboard,  the  circle 
will  be  again  vifible,  and  you  muft  continue  to  recede 
till  it  difappear  once  more.  You  muft  then  let  your 
eyes  reft  a  fecond  time  in  order  to  look  at  the  circle 
again,  and  continue  in  this  manner  till  the  circle  becomes 
aflually  invifible. 

If  you  wifli  to  find  an  accurate  expreflicn  for  the 
want  of  tranfparency,  you  muft  employ  a  number  of 
circles,  the  diameters  of  which  increafe  according  to  a 
certain  progreftion  ;  and  a  comparifon  of  the  diftances 
at  which  they  difappear  will  give  the  law'  according  to 
wdiich  the  tranfparency  of  the  atmolphere  decreafes  at 
different  diftances.  If  you  wifh  to  c  mpare  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  atmofphere  on  two  days,  or  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  two  circles  will  be  fuflicieiit  for  the  expe¬ 
riment. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  M.  de  Sauffure  caufed 
to  be  prepared  a  piece  of  white  linen  cloth  eight  feet 
fquare.  In  the  middle  of  this  fqiiarc  he  few'ed  a  per¬ 
fect  circle,  two  feet  in  diameter,  of  beautiful  black  wool ; 
around  this  circle  he  left  a  white  ring  two  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  reft  of  the  fquare  was  covered  wdth  pale 
green.  In  the  like  manner,  and  of  the  fame  materials, 
he  prepa'-ed  another  fquare  *,  which  was,  how^ever,  equal 
to  only  f>f  the  fize  of  the  former,  fa  that  each  fide 
of  If  was  8  inches ;  the  blaek  circle  in  the  middle  was 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  white  fpace  around  the 
circle  was  2  inches  alfo. 

If  two  fquares  of  this  kind  be  fulpended  vertically 

and 
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Apparatus  and  parallel  to  eaeh  other,  fo  that  they  may  be  both  il* 

^  luminated  In  an  equal  degree  by  the  fun  ;  and  if  the  at- 
LighT'^  mofpherc,  at  the  moment  wjjen  the  experiment  is  made, 
be  perfedlly  tranfparent,  the  circle  of  the  large  fquarc, 
which  is  twelve  times  the  fize  of  the  other,  muft  be  feen 
at  twelve  times  the  dilfance.  In  M.  de  Sauffure’s  ex¬ 
periments  the  fmall  circle  difappeared  at  the  didance  of 
314  feet,  and  the  large  one  at  the  diftance  of  3588 
feet,  whereas  it  fhould  have  difappeared  at  the  diftance 
of  3768.  The  atmofphere,  therefore,  Was  not  perfe6ily 
tranfparent.  This  arofe  from  the  thin  vapours  which 
at  that  time  were  floating  in  it,  M.  de  Saulfure,  calls 
his  inflrument  a  diaph ammeter  but  it  ferves  one  of 
the  purpofes  of  a  photometer. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  made  with  the  photo¬ 
meter^  Count  Rumford  found,  that,  by  pafling  through 
a  pane  of  fine,  clear,  well  polifhed  glafs,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
monly  made  ufc  of  in  the  conftru<ftion  of  looking-glaf- 
fes,  light  lofcs  .1973  of  its  whole  quantity,  i.  c.  of  the 
quantity  which  impinged  on  the  glafs  ;  that  when  light 
is  made  to  pafs  through  two  panes  of  fuch  glafs  ftand- 
ing  parallel,  but  not  touching  each  other,  the  lofs  is 
.3184  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  in  pafling  through  a  veryv 
thin,  clear,  colourlefs  pane  of  window-glafs,  the  lofs 
■is  only  .1263.  Hence  he  infers,  that  this  apparatus 
might  be  very  ufefully  employed  by  the  optician,  to 
determine  the  degree  of  tranfparency  of  glafs,  and  di¬ 
rect  his  choice  in  the  provifion  of  that  important  article 
of  his  trade.  The  lofs  of  light  when  refletfled  from  the 
very  beft  plain  glafs  mirror,  the  author  afeertained,  by 
five  experiments,  to  be  -J-d  of  the  whole  which  fell  upon 
the  mirror* 

An  ingenious  photometer  has  alfo  been  invented  by 
ProfelTor  Leflie,  and  fully  defcrlbed  in  his  celebrated 
work  on  Heat,  to  wdilcli  we  muft  refer  the  reader  for  a 
complete  defcriptioii  of  this  inftrument.  It  meafures  the 
calorific  effedl  of  heat,  and  is  founded  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  “  that  if  a  body  be  expofed  to  the  fun’s  rays,  it 
wdll.  In  every  pofllble  cafe,  be  found  to  Indicate  a  mea- 
fure  of  heat  exacftly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
light  which  it  has  abforbed.”  See  EJfaij  on  Heat^ 
p.  103. 

Chap.  II.  On  the  method  of  forming  the  Lenfes 
and  Specula^  of  Refra&ing  and  Refe&ing  Tele- 
fcopes* 

Sect.  I.  On  the  Method  of  grinding  and  poliflomg 
Lenfes, 

'On  grind-  HAVING  fixed  upon  the  proper  aperture  and  focal 
iflg  lenfes.  diftance  of  the  lens,  take  a  piece  of  fheet  copper,  and 
ftrike  a  fine  arch  upon  its  furfacc,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
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Leflie’s  pho¬ 
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half  that  diftance,  if  it  is  to  be  plano-convex,  and  let  the  Method  of 
length  of  this  arch  be  a  little  greater  than  the  given  Grinding 
aperture.  Remove  with  a  file  that  part  of  the  copper t 
'  which  is  without  the  circular  arch,  and  a  convex 
will  be  formed.  Strike  another  arch  with  the  fame  ra-  27-7 
dius,  and  having  removed  that  part  of  the  copper  which 
is  within  It,  a  concave  gage  will  be  obtained.  Prepare 
two  circular  plates  of  brafs,  about  i*^ch  thick, 

and  half  an  inch  greater  in  diameter  than  the  breadth 
of  the  lens,  and  folder  them  upon  a  cylinder  of  lead  of 
the  fame  diameter,  and  about  an  Inch  high.  Tliefe 
tools  are  then  to  be  fixed  upon  a  turning  lathe,  and  one  of  ihc  took 
of  them  turned  into  a  portion  of  a  concave  fphere,  fo  as 
to  fuit  the  convex  gage  ;  and  the  other  into  a  portion 
of  a  convex  fphere,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  concave  gage. 

After  the  furfaces  of  the  brafs  plates  are  turned  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  pofllble,  they  muft  be  ground  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  alternately,  tvith  flour  emery  ;  and  when  the  twm 
furfaces  exadlly  coincide,  the  grinding  tools  will  be  ready 
for  ufe.  ^  ^  .279 

Procure  a  piece  of  glafs  whofe  difperfive  powder  Is  as  Formation 
fmall  as  pofllble.  If  the  lens  is  not  for  achromatic  inftru-of  the  glafs. 
ments,  and  whofe  furfaces  are  parallel  5  and  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  large  fcilfars  or  pincers,  cut  it  Into  a  circular 
ftiape,  fo  that  Its  diameter  may  be  a  little  greater  than 
the  required  aperture  of  the  lens.  When  the  roughnefs 
is  removed  from  its  edges  by  a  common  grindftone  (a), 
it  is  to  be  fixed  with  black  pitch  to  a  wooden  handle  of 
a  fmaller  diameter  than  the  glafs,  and  about  an  Inch 
high,  fo  that  the  centre  of  the  handle  may  exactly  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  centre  of  the  glafs. 

The  glafs  being  thus  prepared,  it  is  then  to  be  ground  Mode  of 
with  fine  emery  upon  the  concave  tool,  if  It  is  to  begdi^di^g’ 
convex,  and  upon  the  convex  tool,  if  it  is  to  be  concave. 

To  avoid  circumlocution,  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  the  lens 
is  to  be  convex.  The  concave  tool,  therefore,  which  is 
to  be  ufed,  muft  be  firmly  fixed  to  a  table  or  bench,  and 
the  glafs  wrought  upon  it  with  circular  ftrokes,  fo  that 
its  centre  may  never  go  beyond  the  edges  of  the  tool. 

For  every  6  circular  ftrokes,  the  glafs  fliould  receive  2 
or  3  crofs  ones  along  the  diameter  of  the  tool,  and  In  dif¬ 
ferent  diredlions.  When  the  glafs  has  received  its  pro¬ 
per  fliapc,  and  touches  the  tool  in  every  point  of  Its  fur- 
face,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by  infpedion,  the  eme¬ 
ry  is  to  be  waflied  away,  and  finer  kinds  (B^  fuccefljvcly 
fubflituted  In  Its  room,  till  by  the  fame  alternation  of 
circular  and  tranfverfe  ftrokes,  all  the  fcratchcsand  afpe- 
rities  are  removed  from  its  furface.  After  the  fineft 
emery  has  been  ufed,  the  roughnefs  which  remains  may 
be  taken  away,  and  a  flight  polifli  fpperinduced  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  glafs  with  pounded  pumice-ftone,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before.  While  the  operation  of  grinding  is 
going  on,  the  convex  tool  fliould,  at  the  end  of  every 

five 


(a)  When  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens  Is  to  be  fhort,  the  furface  of  the  piece  of  glafs  fliould  be  ground  upon 
a  common  grindftone,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  gage  as  nearly  as  pofllble  ^  and  the  plates  of  brafs,  before  they  arc  foldered 
on  the  lead,  fliould  be  hammered  as  truly  as  they  can  be  done  into  their  proper  form.  By  this  means  much  labour 
will  be  faved  both  in  turning  and  grinding. 

(b)  Emery  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  five  or  fix  clean  vef- 
fels,  and  having  filled  one  of  them  with  water,  put  into  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  flour  emery.  Stir  it  ivell  with 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  after  ftanding  for  5  feconds  pour  the  water  Into  the  fecond  veffel.  After  It  has  flood  about 
12  feconds,  pour  it  out  of  this  Into  a  third  veffel,  and  fo  on  with  the  reft  j  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  veffel  will  be 
found  emery  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  the  coarfeft  being  In  the  firft  veffel,  and  the  fineft  in  the  laft. 
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Method  of  five  minutes,  be  wrought  upon  the  concave  one  for  a  few 
Grinding  feconds,  In  order  to  preferve  the  fame  curvature  to  the 
and^oli^-  glafs.  When  one  fide  is  finifhed  oif  with 

the  pumlce-ftone,  the  lens  mufi:  be  feparated  from  its 
handle  by  inferting  the  point  of  a  knife  between  it  and 
the  pitch,  and  giving  it  a  gentle  iiroke.  The  pitch 
which  remains  upon  the  glafs  may  be  removed  by  rub¬ 
bing  it  with  a  little  oil,  or  fpirits  of  wine'  j  and  after 
the  ground  fide  of  the  glafs  Is  fixed  upon  the  handle, 
the  other  furfaee  is  to  be  wrought  and  finifhed  in  the 
very  fame  manner. 

MorfVof  When  the  glafs  is  thus  brought  into  its  proper  form, 
polifliing.  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is 

to  give  it  a  fine  polifh.  The  beft,  though  not  the  fim- 
plell  way  of  doing  this,  is  to  cover  the  concave  tool 
with  a  layer  of  pitch,  hardened  by  the  addition  of  a 
,  little  rofin,  to  the  thicknefs  of  one-fiftcenth  of  an  inch. 
Then  having  taken  a  piece  of  thin  writing  paper,  prefs 
j  it  upon  the  furfacc  of  the  pitch  with  the  convex  tool, 

!  and  pull  the  paper  quickly  from  the  pitch  before  it  has 

By  mcims  adhered  to  it  j  and  if  the  furfaee  of  the  pitch  is  marked 
«f  pitch.  everywhere  with  the  lines  of  the  paper,  it  will  be  truly 
fpherical,  having  coincided  exa6lly  with  the  furfaee  of 
the  convex  tool.  If  any  paper  remains  on  the  furfaee 
of  the  pitch,  it  may  be  removed  by  foap  and  water  *, 
and  If  the  marks  of  the  paper  fiiould  not  appear  on  every 
part  of  it,  the  operation  mufi;  be  repeated  till  the  po- 
lifiicr,  or  bed  of  pitch,  is  accurately  fpherical.  The 
glafs  is  then  to  be  wrought  on  the  polifiier  by  circular 
and  crofs  flrokes,  with  the  oxide  of  tin,  called  the 
flowers  of  putty  in  the  {hops,  or  with  the  red  oxide  of 
iron,  other  wife  called  colcothar  of  vitriol,  till  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  on  both  fides  a  complete  polifii  (c).  The  po¬ 
ll  filing  will  advance  fiowly  at  firfi;,  but  will  proceed  ra- 
])idly  when  the  polifiier  becomes  warm  with  the  fi  idlion. 
When  it  is  nearly  finifhed,  no  more  putty  or  water 
fhould  be  put  upon  the  pollfiber,  which  Ihould  be  kept 
warm  by  breathing  upon  it  j  and  if  the  glafs  moves  with 
difficulty  from  its  adhefion  to  the  tool,  it  fiiould  be 
quickly  removed,  left  it  fpoil  the  furfaee  of  the  pitch. 
When  any  particles  of  duft  or  pitch  infinuate  themfelves 
between  the  glafs  and  the  polifiier,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  from  the  very  unpleafant  manner  of  working, 
they  fiiould  be  carefully  removed,  by  wafiiiiig  both  the 
polifiier  and  the  glafs,  othervvife  the  lens  will  be 
fcratched,  and  the  bed  of  pitch  materially  injured. 

By  means  ^  operation  of  poll  filing  may  alfo  be  performed  by 
Tf  cloth.  covering  the  layer  of  pitch  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
j  giving  it  a  fpherical  form  by  preffiiig  it  with  the  con- 

i  vex  tool  when  the  pitch  is  warm.  The  glafs  Is  wrought 

^  as  formerly,  upon  the*  furfaee  of  the  cloth,  with  putty 

or  colcothar  of  vitriol,  till  a  fufficient  polifh  is  induced. 
By  this  mode  the  operation  is  flower,  and  the  polifh  lefs 
perfe£l  •  though  it  is  beft  fitted  for  thofe  who  have  but 
little  experience,  and  would  therefore  be  apt  to  Injure 
the  figure  of  the  lens  by  polifhing  it  on  a  bed  of  pitch. 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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In  this  manner  the  fmall  lenfes  of  fimple  and  com-  Method  of 
pound  microfcopcs,  the  eye-glafles  and  the  objeft-glalTes 
of  telefcopes,  are  to  be  ground.  In  grinding  concave  Lenfes. 
lenfes,  Mr  Imifon  *  employs  leaden  wheels  with  the 
fame  radius  as  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  and  with  their  ^  School  of 
circumferences  of  the  fame  convexity  as  the  lens  is  to  .-f' 
be  concave.  Thefe  fpherical  zones  are  fixed  upon  a"* 
turning  lathe,  and  the,  lens,  which  is  held  fteadily  in  impropriety 
the  hand,  is  ground  upon  them  with  emery,  while  they  of  grinding, 
are  revolving  on  the  fpindle  of  the  lathe.  In  the  fame  on  a 
way  convex  lenfes  may  be  ground  and  polifhed,  by 
ing  the  concave  tool  upon  the  lathe  \  but  thefe  method?, 
however  fimple  and  expeditious  they  may  be,  fiiould 
never  be  adopted  for  forming  the  lenfes  of  optical  in- 
ftrunients,  where  an  accurate  fpheilcal  figure  Is  indif- 
penfable.  It  is  by  the  hand  alone  that  we  can  perform 
with  accuracy  thofe  circular  and  tranfverfe  ftrokes,  the 
proper  union  of  which  is  eflential  to  the  produ6llon  of  a 
fpherical  furfaee.  Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Ledlures, 
vol.  li.  p.  452. 


Sect.  II.  On  the  Method  of  Cajling^  Grindings  and 
Po/ifijtng  the  Specula  of  RefieBing  Telefcopes* 

The  metals  of  refleding  telefcopes  arc  generally 
Gompofed  of  32  parts  of  copper,  and  15  of  grain  tin,  of  the  me* 
with  the  addition  of  two  parts  of  arfenic,  to  render  the  tal. 
compofitlon  more  white  and  compafl.  The  Reverend 
Mr  Edwards  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that 
if  one  part  of  brafs,  and  one  of  filver,  be  added  to  the 
preceding  compofitlon,  and  only  one  part  of  arfenic 
ufed,  a  moft  excellent  metal  will  be  obtained,  which  is 
the  whlteft,  hardeft,  and  moft  rcfleiftivc,  that  he^ever 
met  with.  The  fupcriorlty  of  this  compofitlon,  indeed, 
has  been  completely  evinced  by  the  excellence  of  Mr 
Edwards’  telefcopes,  which  excel  other  refledors  in 
brightnefs  and  diftindnefs,  and  fliow  objeds  in  their  na¬ 
tural  colours.  But  as  metals  of  this  compofitlon  are 
extremely  difficult  to  call,  as  well  as  to  grind  and  po- 
llfli,  it  will  be  better  for  thofe  who  are  inexperienced 
in  the  art,  to  employ  the  compofitlon  firft  mentioned. 

After  the  flafks  of  fand  (d)  are  prepared,  and  a  mould  Method  ot 
made  for  the  metal  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  cafting  the 
pattern,  fo  that  its  face  may  be  downwards,  and  a 
fmall  holes  left  in  the  fand  at  its  back,  for  the  free  egrefs 
of  the  included  air  melt  the  copper  in  a  crucible  bylt- 
felf,  and  when  It  is  reduced  to  a.fluid  ftate,  fufe  the  tin  in 
a  feparate  crucible,  and  mix  it  with  the  melted  copper, 
by  ftirring  them  together  with  a  wooden  fpatula.  The 
proper  quantity  of  powdered  arfenic,  wrapt  up  in  a  piece 
of  paper,  is  then  to  be  added,  the  operator  retaining  his 
breath  till  its  noxious  fumes  are  completely  difTipated  \ 
and  when  the  fcoria  is  removed  from  the  fluid  mafs,  it 
is  to  be  poured  out  as  quickly  as  poflible  into  the  flafks. 

As  foon  as  the  metal  is  become  folid,  remove  it  from 
the  fand  into  fome  hot  afhes  or  coals,  for  the  purpofe  of 
O  o  annealing 


(c)  As  colcothar  of  vitriol  is  obtained  by  the  decompofition  of  martial  vitriol,  it  fometimes  retains  a  portion 
of  this  fait.  When  this  portion  of  martial  vitriol  is  decompofed  by  diflblutlon  in  water,  the  yellow  ochre  which 
lefiilts  penetrates  the  glafs,  forms  an  Incruftation  upon  its  furfaee,  and  gives  it  a  dull  and  yellowifh  tinge,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  image, which  it  forms. 

(d)  The  fineft  fand  whlcli  we  have  met  with  In  this  country,  is  to  be  found  at  Roxburgh  caftle,  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kelfo. 
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Method  of  annealing  it,  and  let  it  remain  among  them  till  they 
completely  cold.  The  ingate  is  then  to  be  taken 
ingLenfes.'^^'^^^  means  of  a  file  j  and  the  furface  of 

Y-—— ^  the  fpeculum  mufl  be  ground  upon  a  common  grind- 
ftone,  till  all  the  imperfections  and  afj>erities  are  taken 
away.  When  Mr  Edwards’  compohtion  is  employed, 
the  copper  and  tin  fliould  be  melted  according  to  the 
preceding  diretions,  and,  when  mixed  together,  fliould 
be  poured  into  cold  water,  which  will  feparate  the  mafs 
into  a  number  of  fmall  particles.  Thefe  fmall  pieces  of 
metal  are  then  to  be  colleded  and  put  into  the  crucible, 
<1(1  along  with  the  iilvcr  and  brafs,  after  they  have. been 

^  melted  together  in  a  Eparate  crucible  ;  the  proper 

quantity  of  arfenic  is  to  be  added,  and  a  little  poivdered 
rofin  thrown  into  the  fluid  metal  before  it  is  poured  into 
the  flafks.. 

Grinding  When  the  metal  is  cafl,  and  prepared  by  tlie  corn- 
tools,,  6tc.  mon  grindflone  for  receiving  its  proper  figure,  the  gages 
and  grinding  tools  are  to  be  formed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  for  convex  lenfes,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  radius  of  the  gages  nmfl  always  be  double  the  focal 
length  of  the  fpeculum.  In  addition  to  the  convex  and 
concave  brafs  tools,  which  fliould  be  only  a  little  broad¬ 
er  than  the  metal  itfelf,  a  convex  elliptical  tool  of  lead 
and  till  ilioutd  alfo  be  formed  with  the  fame  radius,  fo 
that  its  tranfvcrfe  may  be  to  its  conjugate  diameter  as 
lo  to  9,  the  latter  being  exaclly  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  metal.  On  this  tool  the  fpeculum  is  to  be  ground 
with  flour  emery,  in  the  fame  manner  as  lenfes,  with 
circular  and  crofs  llrokes  alternately,  till  its  furface  is 
freed  from  every  imperfe^lioii,  and  ground  to  a  fpheri- 
cal  figure.  It  is  then  to  be  wrought  with  great  cir- 
cumfpedion,  on  the  convex  brafs  tool,  with  emery  of 
different  degrees  of  finenefs,  the  concave  tool  being 
fometimes  ground  upon  the  convex  one,  to  keep  them 
all  of  the  fame  radius  ;  and  when  every  fcratcli  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  roughnefs  is  removed  from  its  furfaee,  it 
will  be  fit  for  receiving  the  final  polifh.  Before  the 
fpeculum  is  brought  to  the  polifller,  it  has  been  the 
pra£Iiee  to  fmooth  it  on  a  bed  of  hones,  or  a  convex  tool 
made  of  common  blue  hones.  This  additional  tool,  in¬ 
deed,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  when  filver  and  brafs  en¬ 
ter  into  the  compofition  of  the  metal,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  that  roughnefs  which  will  alw^ays  remain  after  the 
fineft  emery  has  been  ufed  ;  but  when  thefe  metals  are 
not  ingredients  in  the  fpeculum,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
the  bed  of  hones.  Without  the  intervention  of  this  tool 
I  have  finifhed  feveral  fpecula,  and  given  them  as  cx- 
quifite  a  luflre  as  they  could  poffibly  have  received. 
Mr  Edwards  does  not  ufe  any  brafs  tools  in  his  procefs, 
but  transfers  the  metal  from  the  elliptical  leaden  tool  to 
the  bpd  of  hones.  By  this  means  the  operation  is  fim- 
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plified,  but  we  doubt  much  If  It  is,  in  the  leaf!  degree,  Method  of 
improved.  As  a  bed  of  hones  is  more  apt  to  change  its  Grinding 
form  than  a  tool  of  brafs,  it  is  certainly  of  great  confe- 
quence  that  the  fpeculum  Ihould  have  as  true  a  figure 
as  pofiible  before  it  is  brought  to  the  hones  j  and  ’we  are 
perfuaded,  from  experience,  that  this  figure  may  be 
better  communicated  on  a  brafs  tool,  which  can  always 
be  kept  at  the  fame  curvature  by  its  correfponding  tool, 
than  on  an  elliptical  block  of  lead.  We  are  certain, 
however,  that  when  the  fpeculum  is  required  to  be  of  a 
determinate  focal  length,  this  length  will  be  obtained  I 

more  prccifcly  with  the  brafs  tools  than  without  them. 

But  Mr  Edwards  has  obferved,  that  thefe  tools  are  not 
only  unnecefiary,  but  ‘  really  detrimental.’  That  Mr 
Edwards  lound  them  unnecefiary,  we  cannot  doubt, 
from  riie  excellence  of  the  fpecula  which  he  formed 
without  their  afliliance  j  but  it  feems  inconceivable  how 
the  brafs  tools  can  be  in  the  leafi  degree  detrimental. 

If  the  mirror  is  ground  iij)on  20  different  tools  before  it 
is  brought  to  the  bed  of  bones,  it  will  receive  from 
the  lafl  of  thefe  tools  a  certain  figure,  -which  it  w’ould 
have  received  even  if  it  had  not  been  ground  on  any  of 
the  red  ;  and  it  cannot  be  quefiioned,  that  a  metal 
wrought  upon  a  pair  of  brafs  tools,  is  equally,  if  not 
more,  fit  for  the  bed  of  hones,  than  if  it  had  been  ground 
merely  on  a  tool  of  lead.  ^gg 

When  the  metal  is  ready  for  poHfiung,  the  elliptical  Method  of 
leaden  tool  is  to  be  covered  with  black  pitch,  about 
one-tw^entieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  poliflicr  formed 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  cafe  of  lenfes,  either  with  the 
concave  brafs  tool,  or  with  the  metal  itfelf.  The  col- 
cothar  of  vitriol  fliould  then  be  triturated  between  two 
furfaces  of  glafs,  and  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  it  ap¬ 
plied  at  firfi;  to  the  furface  of  the  poliflicr.  'I'he  fpecu¬ 
lum  is  then  to  be  wrought  in  the  ufual  way  upon  the 
polifhing  tool  till  it  has  received  a  brilliant  luflre,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  ufe  no  more  of  the  colcothar,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  if  it  fliould  be  r 

found  neceffary.  When  the  metal  moves  fliflly  on  the  ] 

polifher,  and  the  colcothar  affumes  a  dark  muddy  hue,,  f 

the  polifli  advances  wdth  great  rapidity.  The  tool  w  ill 
then  gro-w  warm,  and  w^ould  probably  flick  to  the  fpe- 
culuni,  if  its  motion  were  diicotuinued  for  a  moment.. 

At  this  flage  of  the  procefs,  therefore,  we  mufl  proceed 
with  great  caution,  breathing  continually  on  the  polifher,  | 

till  the  fri6Iion  is  fo  great  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the 
fpeculum.  When  this  happens,  the  metal  is  to  be  flip¬ 
ped  off  the  tool  at  one  fide,  cleaned  wuth  foft  leather, 
and  placed  in  a  tube  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  its  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  if  the  polifhing  has  been  conduced  with 
care,  -  it  wfill  be  found  to  have  a  true  parabolic  figure*. 
Appendix  to  Fergufon’s  Lc6lures,  vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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the  conftrudion  of  them,  N®  108. 

Dijiance  of  objeds,  p.  240,  &c.  Berke¬ 
ley’s  account  of  the  judgment  formed 
concerning  diftance  by  confufcd  vifion, 
N°i84.  Smith’s  account,  185.  Objeded 
to  by  Robins,  186.  Bouguer  adopts 
Barrow’s  maxim,  187.  Porterfield’s 
view  of  it,  188. 

Divini^  a  celebrated  maker  of  telefcopes, 
81.  His  microfeope,  94. 

Diverging  beams  more  frequent  in  fummer 
than  in  winter,  235. 

Dollond,  Mr,  difeovers  a  method  of  cor¬ 
roding  the  errors  arlfing  from  refradion, 

1 7.  He  difeovers  a  miftake  in  one  of 
Newton’s  experiments,  ib.  Difeovers 
the  different  refradive  and  difperfive 
power  of  glafs,  lb.  Difficulties  in  the ' 
execution  of  his  plan,  p.  176.  His  im¬ 
provements  in  the  refrading  telefcope, 
N®  88.  Dollond  and  Blair’s  refrading 
telefcopes  fuperior  to  all  others,  263. 

Dominis^  De,  difeovered  the  caufe  of  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  2lq. 

E. 

Ddward'*s^  Mr,  improvements  in  the  re- 
flcdlng  telefcope,  86. 

Emergent  rays,  the  focus  of,  found,  13  !• 

Equatorial  telefcope,  or  portable  obfervato- 
ry,  89.  New  one  invented  by  Ramfden, 
ib. 

Euler^  Mr,  firfi:  fuggefted  the  thought 
of  improving  refrading  telefcopes,  17. 
His  controverfy  with  Clairaut,  &.c.  ib. 
His  fcheme  for  ihtrodueing  vifion  by  re¬ 
fleded  light  into  the  folar  microfeope 
and  magic  lantern,  104.  His  theory  of 
undulation  contrary  to  fad,  123  5  and 
therefore  mifieads  artifts,  1 24. 

Eye ;  the  denfity  and  refradive  powers  of 
its  humours  firfi;  afeertained  by  Scbcincr, 
64.  Defcrlption  of  it,  132.  Dimen- 
fions  of  the  infenfible  fpot  of  it,  138. 
Seat  of  vifion  in,  difpute  about,  1 37* 
Arguments  for  the  retina  being  the  feat 
of  vifion  in,  139. 

Eijes^  fingle  vifion  with  two,  T45.  Various 
hypothefis  concerning  it,  146,  147,  148, 
8cc.  Brightnefs  of  objeds  greater  when 
feen  with  two  eyes  than  only  with  one, 

1 50.  When  one  eye  is  clofed,  the  pupil 
of  the  other  is  enlarged,  151. 

Fallacies^  feveral,  of  vifion  explained,  190* 
Great  light  thrown  on  this  fubjed  by 
M.  Bouguer,  19 1. 

Focus^  the,  of  rays  refraded  by  fpherical 
furfaces  afeertained,  1 28.  Focus  of  pi- 
0  0  2  rallci 
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rallel  rays  falling  perpendicular  upon  any 
lens,  N°  130.  Focus  of  emergent  rays 
found,  1 31.  Proportional  diftanee  of  the 
focus  of  rays  refleaed  from  a  fpherlcal 
furface,  175.  Method  of  finding  the  fo¬ 
cal  diftanee  of  rays  refleaed  from  a  con¬ 
vex  furface,  176. 

Force^  repulfive,  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
refleaion,  16 1.  The fuppofitlon  objea* 
ed  to,  162.  Attraaive,  fuppofed,  163. 
The  fuppofition  objeaed  to,  164.  The 
objeaioii  obviated,  165. 

Ftmk,  Baron  Alexander,  his  obfervation 
concerning  the  light  in  mines,  46. 

G. 

Galilean  tclefcope,  more  difficult  of  con- 
ftruaion  than  others,  76. 

Galileo  made  a  telefcope  without  a  pat¬ 
tern,  7 1 .  An  account  of  his  difeoveries 
with  it,  72.  Account  of  his  Iclcfcopes, 
7^.  Was  not  acquainted  with  their  rrt- 
74.  His  telefcope,  253.  Mag- 
nifying  power  of,  254.^ 

Clafs  their  magnify  ing  powers  known 

to  the  ancients,  3.  Difterent  kinds  of 
them,  ib.  Table  of  the  diifercnt  com- 
pofitions  of  glafs  for  correaing  the  er¬ 
rors  in  refraaing  telefcopcs,  18.  Shows 
various  colours  when  fplit  into  thin  la¬ 
mina,  30.  Table  of  the  quantities  of 
light  refleaed  from  glafs  not  quiekfilver- 
ed,  at  different  angles  of  incidenee,  p. 
183.  Glafs,  multiplying,  phenomena  of, 
238. 

Glajfes,  difference  in  their  powers  of  refrac¬ 
tion  and  difperflon  of  the  light,  p.  176* 

Globes  have  ftiorter  ftiadows  than  cylinders, 
N®  53.  And  more  light  in  their  fiia- 
dows,  54. 

Globules  ufed  for  microfeopes  by  Flart- 
focker,  95.  Adams’s  method  of  making 
them,  98. 

Gregory'* s  invention  of  the  refleaing  tele¬ 
fcope,  85.  Gregorian  telefcope,  260. 
Magnifying  power  of,  261.  Gregorian 
telefcope  fuperior  for  common  ufes  to  the 
Newtonian,  265. 

Grey,  Mr,  obfervation  on  aerial fpeculums, 
46.  Temporary  microfeopes,  99. 

Grimaldi  firft  obferves  that  colours  arife 
from  refraaion,  15.  Infleaion  of  light 
firft  difeovered  by  him,  p.  186.  His 
difeoveries  concerning  infleaion,  N^48. 

H. 

Hairs,  remarkable  appearance  of  their  (ha- 
do  ws,  51. 

HalK  Mr,  difeovers  the  achromatic  tele¬ 
fcope,  18. 

HartfochePs  microfeope,  95. 

HerfehePs  improvements  on  refleaing  tele- 
fcopes,  87. 

Hire,  M.  de  la,  his  reafon  why  rays  of 
light  feem  to  proceed  from  luminous  bo¬ 
dies  v/hen  viewed  with  the  eyes  half  (hut, 
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N°  50.  Obfervations  on  the  apparent 
place  of  objea.s,  182. 

Hooke,  Dr,  his  difeoveries  concerning  the 
infleaion  of  light,  50. 

Horizon,  an  objea  fttuated  in,  appears  a- 
bove  its  true  place,  1 53.  Extent  of  the 
vifible  horizon  on  a  plane  furfaee,  220. 

Hori%ontal  moon.  Ptolemy’s  hypothefis 
concerning  it,  5. 

Huygens  greatly  improves  the  telefcopes  of 
Scheiner  and  Rhcita,  79.  Improves  the 
Newtonian  telefcope,  258. 

I. 

Janfen,  Zacharias,  the  firft  inventor  of  the 
telefcope,  69.  Made  the  firft  microfeope, 

92* 

Images,  Lord  Bacon^s  miftake  concerning 
the  poffibility  of  making  them  appear  in 
the  air,  26.  Another  miftake  in  the 
fame  fubjea  by  Vitellio,  ib.  B.  Porta’s 
method  of  producing  this  appearance,  ib. 
Kircher’s  method,  ib.  Images,  aerial, 
formed  by  concave  mirrors,  241. 

Incidence,  ratio  of  the  fine  of,  to  that  of  re- 
fradlion,  1 13. 

Incident  velocity,  increafe  of,  diminiffies  re- 
fra61ion,  117. 

InJleBion  of  light,  difeoveries  concerning  it, 
p.  186.  Dr  Hooke’s  difeoveries  con¬ 
cerning  it,  N®  47.  Grimaldi’s  obferva¬ 
tions,  48.  Dechales’s  obfervations,  49. 
Newton’s  difeoveries,  51.  Maraldi’s,  32. 
Probably  produced  by  the  fame  forces 
with  reflexion  and  refra(ftion,  61. 

Inverjion,  a  curious  inftance  of  it  obferved 
by  Mr  Grey,  46. 

Irradiations  of  the  fun’s  light  appearing 
through  the  interftices  of  the  clouds, 
p.  265,  &c.  Converging  obferved  by 
Dr  Smith,  N°  23  2.  Explained  by  him, 
233.  Not  obferved  by  moonlight,  234. 

JupitePs  falellites  difeovered  by  Janfen,  70. 
By  Galileo,  and  called  him  by  Medicean 
planets,  72. 

K. 

Kepler  firft  difeovered  the  true  reafon  of  the 
apparent  place  of  objects  feen  by  refledl- 
ing  mirrors,  27.  His  difeoveries  con¬ 
cerning  vifion,  63.  Improved  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  telefcopes,  77.  His  method 
firft  put  in  practice  by  Scheiner,  78. 

Kircher  attempted  a  rational  theory  of  re¬ 
fraction,  II. 

L. 

Lambert  on  light,  41. 

Lead  incrcafes  the  difperfive  povver  of  glafs, 

17* 

Leeuwenhoek* s  microfeope,  96. 

Lenfes,  their  effeds  firft  difeovered  by  Kep¬ 
ler,  74.  Lenfes,ho^v  many,  129.  The 
focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  perpendicu¬ 
lar  upon  any  lens,  13'^*  Qtmvex,  an  ob- 
je6l  feen  through,  appears  larger,  bright- 
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er,  and  more  diftant,  than  by  the  naked 
eye,  N®  155.  In  fome  circumftances  it 
appears  inverted,  and  pendulous  in  the  air, 

I  56.  An  objed  feen  through  a  concave 
lens  is  feen  nearer,  fmaller,  and  lefs 
bright,  than  with  the  naked  eye, 
Method  of  grinding  and  poliftiing  them, 
276. 

Lejlie*s  photometer,  p.  288. 

Light  diicovered  not  to  be  homogeneous,  X® 
16.  Quantity  of,  refle6ied  by  dilTerent 
fubftances,  39.  Quantity  of  it  abiorbed 
by  platter  of  Paris,  40.  By  the  moon,  ib. 
Oblcrvations  on  the  manner  in  which  bo¬ 
dies  are  heated  by  it,  42.  No  heat  pro-  , 
duced  by  it  on  a  traiifparent  medium,  | 
unkfs  it  is  refledled  from  the  furface,  ib.  1 
Newton’s  experiments  with  refped  to  its 
infle6tion,  51.  Refledted,  refracted,  and' 
infleCled  by  the  fame  forces,  61.  Dif. 
ferent  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of, 
109.  It  ifiues  in  ftraiglit  lines  from  each 
point  of  a  luminous  lurfaee,  no.  Ini 
what  cafe  the  rays  of  light  deferibe  a 
curve.  III.  Its  motion  accelerated  or’ 
retarded  by  refraction,  114.  Light  of 
all  kinds  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws,  1 19. 
The  law  of  refraCtion  when  light  pafl’es 
out  of  one  tranfparent  body  into  another 
contiguous  to  it,  1 20.  Some  portion  of 
light  always  refliedled  from  tranfparent 
bodies,  158.  Light  is  not  tefleded  by 
impirjging  on  the  folid  part  of  bodies  at 
the  firft  furfaee,  159.  Nor  at  the  fe-\ 
cond,  160.  Light  confifts  of  feveral 
forts  of  coloured  rays  differently  refran¬ 
gible,  204.  Reflected  light  differently  re-| 
frangible,  205.  Bougucr’s  contrivances! 
for  mcafuring  light,  266.  Ihefe  inftru- 
ments  meafure  only  the  intenfity  of  lightJ 
267.  Great  variation  of  the  light  of  thel 
moon  at  different  altitudes,  263.  Vari¬ 
ation  in  different  parts  of  the  diiksofthe' 
fun  and  planets,  ib.  Bouguer’s  ealcula-| 
tions  concerning  the  light  of  the  moon, 
270.  Dr  Smith’s,  271*  Mr  Miehell’s,| 
272.  Denfity  of,  in  different  points  ofl 
refradlion,  202.  .  J 

IJgnum  nephriticum,  remarkable  propertied 

of  Its  Infufion,  29.  I 

Lines  can  be  feen  under  fmaller  angles  thai 

fpots,  and  why,  144. 

Liquid  fubftances  cannot  be  fired  by  the  lo* 
lar  rays  concentrated,  44. 

Long-fightednefs,  142.  ' 

M. 

Magic  lantern,  Mr  Euler’s  attempt  to  la 
troduee  vifion  by  refleded  fight  into 
104. 

Magnitudes  of  objedls,  p.  240?  ^  | 

Mairan,  M.  his  obfervations  on  the  mflec, 
tion  of  light,  N°  57.  .  -  . 

MaraldPs  difeoveries  concerning  the  m  ec 
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tion  of  light,  N®  51,  52.  Purfues  Gri- 
nialdi’s  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experi¬ 
ments,  54,  55-  His  experiments  with 
a  mixture  of  coloured  ftiadows,  56. 
Ifartin^s^  Mr,  improvement  of  the  folar 
raicrofcope,  105. 

Maurolycus,  his  difcoveries,  9,  63. 

Mazeas,  Abbe,  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  green  and  blue  lhadows, 
226. 

Media,  tht  various  appearances  of  obje6ls 
through  different,  flatcd  and  inveiligated, 

I  j2.  An  objeff  feen  through  a  plane 
medium,  appears  nearer  and  brighter 
than  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  1 54. 

Melville,  Mr,  his  obfervations  on  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  bodies  by  light,  42.  Difeovers 
that  bodies  which  feem  to  touch  are  not 

I  in  a61ual  contadl,  45.  Explains  a  cu¬ 
rious  phcnomenfein  of  vihon,  198.  Ex¬ 
plains  the  phenomena  of  green  and  blue 
iliadows  in  the  fl^y,  227, 

Micheli'^s,  Mr,  calculation  of  the  light  of 
the  moon,  272. 

Microfeopes,  iheir  hiflory,  92.  Made  by 
Janfen,  93.  By  Divini,  94.  By  Hart- 
focker,  95.  By  Leeuwenhoek,  96.  By 
Wilfon,  97.  Adams’s  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  globules  for  large  magnifiers,  98. 
Temporary  microfeopes,  by  Mr  Grey, 
99.  Varnifhones,  by  Dr  Brewlfer,  ico. 
Dr  Barker’s  refleiTing  microfeope,  i  o  i . 
Smith’s  reflefting  microfeope  fuperior  to 
all  others,  102.  Solar  microfeopes  and 
that  for  opaque  objeds,  103.  Mr  Eu¬ 
ler’s  fcheme  of  introducing  vilion  by  rc- 
fleded  light  into  the  folar  microfeope 
and  magic  lantern,  104.  Martin’s  im¬ 
provement,  105.  Di  Torre’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  magnifying  microfeope,  106.  Could 
not  be  ufed  by  Mr  Baker,  107.  Micro- 
I  fcope  compound,  ufe  of  feveral  lenfes  in, 
242.  Dr  Smith’s  magnifying  power  of, 
244.  Eafy  method  of  afeertaining  the 
magnifying  power  of,  245.  Further  ob¬ 
fervations  on  the  magnifying  power  of, 

'  246.  Table  of  the  magnifying  powers 

of  glalTes  ufed  in,  ib.  Solar,  magnifying 
power  of,  248.  Merits  of,  compared 
with  the  telefcopc,  263. 

Mhies  better  illuminated  in  cloudy  than  in 
clear  Aveather,  46. 

\Murors^  hze  of,  in  which  a  man  may  fee 
his  whole  image,  239.  Why  three  or 
four  images  of  objeds  are  feen  in  plane 
mirrors,  140.  Aerial  images  formed  by 
concave  mirrors,  241. 

Mijl^ 

account  of  the  lareenefs  of  obieds  in, 
hy  M.  le  Cat,  183. 

'  why  vifible  Avhen  totally  eclipfed, 
,  236.  Why  the  moon  appears  duller 

I)  "^hen  eclipfed  in  her  perigee  than  in  her 
apogee,  237.  Great  variation  of  the 
I  bght  of  the  moon  at  different  altitudes. 
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N®268.  M.  Bouguer’s  calculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  light  of,  270.  Dr  Smith’s, 
270.  Mr  Michell’s,  272. 

Motion  of  light  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
refradion,  1 14. 

Multiplying  glafs,  238. 

N. 

Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,  his  difeovery  concern¬ 
ing  colours,  16.  Miflaken  in  one  of  his 
experiments,  18.  His  difcoveries  con¬ 
cerning  the  infledion  of  light,  51, 
T  heory  of  refradion  objeded  to,  121. 
Thefe  objedlons  are  the  neeeffary  confe- 
quences  of  the  theory,  and  therefore  con¬ 
firm  it,  122.  Rededing  telefcope,  257. 
Magnifying  power  of,  259.  Inferior  to 
Gregorian,  265. 

Nollet,  Abbe,  cannot  fire  inflammable  li¬ 
quids  by  burning-glalfes,  43. 

o. 

OhjeBs  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  appear  in¬ 
verted,  133.  Why  feen  upright,  134. 
An  objed  when  viewed  with  both  eyes 
does  not  appear  double,  becaufe  the  op¬ 
tic  nerve  is  infenfible  of  light,  135.  Pro¬ 
ved  by  experiments,  136.  Seen  Avith 
both  eyes  brighter  than  Avhen  feen  only 
Avith  one,  150.  The  various  appearan¬ 
ces  of  objeds  feen  through  different  me¬ 
dia  flatcd  and  inveiligated,  152.  An 
objed  fituated  in  the  horizon  appears 
above  its  true  plane,  153.  An  objed: 
feen  through  a  plane  medium  appears 
nearer,  and  brighter  than  feen  by  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  154.  Objed  feen,  through  a 
convex  lens  appears  larger,  brighter,  and 
more  diflant,  157.  In  fome  circumflan- 
ces  an  objed  through  a  convex  lens  ap¬ 
pears  inverted  and  pendulous  in  the  air, 
156.  BarroAv’s  theory  refpeding  the 
apparent  place  of  objeds,  1 81.  M.  de 
la  Hire’s  obfervations,  182.  M.  le  Cat’s 
account  of  the  largeiiefs  of  objeds  in 
mifl,  183.  Why  objeds  feen  from  a 
high  building  appear  fmaller  than  they 
are,  189.  Dr  Porterfield’s  account  of 
objeds  appearing  to  move  to  a  giddy 
perfon  when  they  are  both  at  refl,  193. 
Wells’s  account,  194.  Upon  what  data 
Ave  judge  vifible  objeds  to  be  in  motion 
or  at  reft,  195.  Experiments  to  afeer- 
tain  it,  196. 

OhjeB-glaJfes  improved  by  Dollond,  17, 
and  by  Blair,  19. 

Obfervatory^  portable.  Sec  Equatorial  2V- 
lefcope. 

Opaque  objeds,  microfeope  for,  103. 

Optic  nerve  infenfible  of  light  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  objed  vicAved  by  both  eyes  is  not 
feen  double,  135.  Proved  by  experi¬ 
ments,  136. 

Optical  inftruments,  p.  267, 
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Optics,  the  firft  trealife  of,  by  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  N®  4.  Vitellio’s  treatife,  7. 
Treatife  attributed  to  Euclid,  24. 

P. 

Parallel  rays  falling  perpendicularly  upon 
any  lens,  the  focus  of,  found,  130. 

Parhelion,  p.  262. 

Photometer,  Rumford’s,  273.  Sauf- 
fure’s,  p.  287.  Leflie’s,  p.  288. 

Plane  medium,  an  objed  feen  through  ap¬ 
pears  nearer  and  brighter  than  by  the 
naked  eye,  N°  154. 

furfaces,  laws  of  refradion  in,  127. 
Extent  of  the  vifible  horizon  on,  220. 

Planets  more  luminous  at  their  edges  than 
in  the  middle  of  their  dilks,  40,  269. 

Plates,  Maraldi’s  experiments  concerning 
their  fhadoAVs,  55. 

Porta,  Joannes  Baptifta,  liis  difcoveries, 
10. 

PorterJielPs  folution  of  Angle  vifion  Avith 
two  eyes,  147.  Of  the  judging  of  the 
diftanceof  objeds,  188.  Fallacies  of  vi¬ 
fion  explained,  190.  Porterfield’s  ac¬ 
count  of  objeds  appearing  to  move  to  a 
giddy  perfon  when  they  are  both  at  reft, 

Primary  rainboAV  never  greater  than  a  fe- 
micircle,  and  Avhy,  217.  Its  colours 
ftronger  than  thofe  of  the  fecondary,  and 
ranged  in  contrary  order,  219. 

Prifms  in  fome  cafes  refled  as  ftrongly  as 
quickfilver,  38.  Why  the  image  of  the 
fun  by  heterogeneous  rays  pafting  through 
a  prlfm  is  oblong,  207. 

Ptolemy  firft  treated  of  refradion  feientifi- 
cally,  4. 

R. 

Rainbow,  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  of,  a 
modern  difeovery,  211.  Approach  to- 
Avards  it  by  Fletcher  of  Breflaw,  212. 
The  difeovery  of,  made  by  Antonio  de 
Dominis  biftiop  of  Spalatro,  213.  True 
caufe  of  its  colours,  214.  Phenomena 
of  the  rainbow  explained  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  215.  Taa^o 
rainboAA^s  feen  at  once,  216.  Why  the 
arc  of  the  primary  rainboAV  is  never 
greater  than  a  femiclrcle,  217.  The 
fecondary  rainbow  produced  by  tAVo  re- 
fledions  and  two  refradions,  218.  Why 
the  colours  of  the  fecondary  rainboAV  are 
fainter  than  thofe  of  the  primary,  and 
ranged  in  a  contrary  order,  219. 

Ram/deii^s,  Mr,  new  equatorial  telefcope, 
^9-  , 

Rays  of  light  extinguiftied  at  the  furface  of 
tranfpareiit  bodies,  37.  Why  they  feem 
to  proceed  from  any  luminous  objed: 
Avhen  vicAved  Avith  the  eyes  half  (hut, 
50.  Rays  at  a  certain  obliquity  arc 
Avholly  refleded  by  tranfparent  fubftan- 
ces,  115.  The  focus  of  rays  refraded 

by 
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by  fplierical  furfaces  afcertaincd,  N®  i  *28. 
The  focus  of  parallel  rays  falling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  upon  any  lens,  130.  Emer¬ 
gent  rays,  tlie  focus  of,  found,  131. 
Hays  pro€’.ceding  from  one  point  and  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  parabolic  concave  furface  are  all 
tefle61;cd  from  one  point,  174.  Propor¬ 
tional  diflance  of  the  focus  of  rays  re-^^ 
fledled  from  a  fpherical  furface,  i^j'. 
Several  forts  of  coloured  rays  differently 
refrangible,  204.  Why  the  image  of 
the  fun  by  heterogeneous  rays  pafTing 
through  a  prifm  is  oblong,  207.  Every 
homogeneous  ray  is  refra8:ed  according 
to  one  and  the  fame  rule,  210. 

Rejle6ied  light,  table  of  its  quantity  from 
different  fubftanccs,  39. 

RcJleBing  telefcope  of  Newton,  257.  Mag- 
■  nifying  power  of,  259. 

Rejle&ion  of  light,  opinions  of  the  ancients 
concerning  it,  23.  Bougliet’s  experi¬ 
ments  concerning  the  quantity  of  light 
loft  by  it,  32.  Method  of  afeertaining 
the  quantity  loft  in  all  the  varieties  of  re¬ 
flexion,  ib.  Buffon’s  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubjeX,  33.  Bouguer’s  difeoveries 
concerning  the  refleXion  of  glafs  and  of 
poliftied  metal,  34.  Great  difference  of 
the  quantity  of  light  refleXed  at  differ¬ 
ent  angles  of  incidence,  35.  No  reflec¬ 
tion  but  at  the  furface  of  a  medium,  42. 
Piays  at  a  certain  obliquity  are  wholly 
refleXed  by  tranfparent  fubftances,  115, 
Total  refleXion  produced  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  cut  in  diamonds,  116.  Some  por¬ 
tion  of  light  always  refleXed  from  tranf¬ 
parent  bodies,  I58.  Light  is  not  re- 
'fleXed  by  impinging  brt  the  folid  parts 
of  bodies  at  the  firft  furface,  159  ;  nor  at 
the  fecond,  160.  Fundamental  law  of 
refleXion,  169.  Laws  of,  from  a  con¬ 
cave  furface,  170.  From  a  convene,  171. 
Thefe  preceding  propofttions  proved  ma¬ 
thematically,  172.  RefleXed  rays  from 
a  fpherical  furface  never  proceed  from 
the  fame  point,  173.  Rays  proceeding 
from  one  point  and  falling  on  a  parabo¬ 
lic  concave  furface  are  all  refleXed  from 
one  point,  174.  Proportional  diftanee 
of  the  focus  of  rays  refleXed  from  a  fphe¬ 
rical  furface,  1 75.  Method  of  finding 
the  focal  diilance  of  rays  refleXed  from 
a  convex  furface,  176.  The  appearance 
of  objeXs  refleXed  from  plane  furfaces, 
177  \  from  convex,  178  j  from  concave, 
179.  I'he  apparent  magnitude  of  an  ob- 
jeX  feen  by  refleXion  from  concave  fur- 
facc,  180.  RefleXed  light  differently  re¬ 
frangible,  205. 

Ref?'a&wg  telefeopes  improved  by  Mr  Dol- 
lond,  17.  By  Dr  Blair.  19.  Magnify 
in  prop  ortion  to  their  lengths, ‘255.  lih- 
perfoXi  ns  in,  remedied,  256. 

R^fraBioriy  known  to  the  ancients,  2.  Its 
2 
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law  s  dilcovered  by  Snellius,  N^  i  i .  Ex¬ 
plained  by  Defcartes,  i  2  — Fallacy  of 
his  hypothefis,  13.  Expenmehts  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  determinii.g  the  re- 
fraXive  powers  of  different  fubftances,  ib. 
•— M.  de  la  Hire’s  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubjeX,  ib.  RefraXion  of  air  ac¬ 
curately  determined,  13,  14.  Miftake 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  concerning 
the  refraXion  of  air,  13.  Allowance 
for  refraXion  in  computing  the  heiglit  of 
mountains,  firft  thought  of  by  Dr  Hooke, 
14.  Mr  Dollond  difeovers  how  to  edr- 
reX  the  errors  of  telefeopes  arifing  from 
refraXion,  17.  The  fame  difeovery 
made  by  Mr  Hall,  18.  Important  dif¬ 
eovery  of  Dr  Blair  for  this  purpofe,  19. 
RefraXion  defined,  iii.  Phenomena 
of  refraXion  folved  by  an  attraXive 
pow’er  in  the  medium,  1 1 2.  RefraXion 
explained  and  illuft rated,  pages  206, 
207,  &.C. — Ratio  of  the  fine  of  inci¬ 
dence  to  the  fine  of  refraXion,  113. 
RefraXion  accelerates  orTetards  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  light,  1 14.  RefraXipn  dirai- 
nifhes  as  the  incident  velocity  increafes, 

1 1 7.  RefraXion  of  a  ftar  greater  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  1 18. 
Laws  of  refraXion  when  light  paffes  out 
of  one  tranfparent  body  into  another 
contiguous  to  it,  120.  'Fhe  Newtonian 
theory  of  refraXion  objeXed  to,  121. 
Which  objeXions,  as  they  are  the  nccef- 
fairy  confcquences  of  thM  theory,  con¬ 
firm  it,  12  2.  Laws  of  refraXion  in 
plane  furfaces,  127.  The  focus  of  rays 
refraXed  by  fpherical  furfaces  afcertaiti- 
ed,  128.  Light  confifts  of  feveral  forts 
of  coloured  rays  differently  refrangible, 
194. —  RefleXed  light  differently  refrah- 
glble,  205.  Every  homogeneous  ray  is 
refraXed  according  to  one  and  the  fame 
rule,  210. 

ReuVs  folutioh  of  fingle  vifion  with  two 
eyes,  148. 

Repu[five  force  fuppofed  to  bc  the  caufe  of 
refleXion,  161.  ObjeXed  to,  162.  An¬ 
other  hypothefis,  266.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s,  167.  Untenable,  168. 

Retina  of  the  eye,  objeXs  on,  inverted, 
133.  Why  feen  upright,  134.  When 
viewed  wflth  both  eyes,  not  feen  double, 
becaufe  the  oi^tic  nerve  is  Infenfible  of 
light,  135.  Arguments  for  the  retina’s 
being  the  feat  of  vifion,  139. 

Rhrita^s  telefcope  improved  by  Huygens, 
79"  His  binocular  telefcM^pe,  80. 
Robhhds^  Mr,  objeXion  to  Smilh’s  account 
of  the  apparent  place  of  objtXs,  i86* 

S. 

Satur?ds  ring  difeovered  by  Galileo,  72. 
Stcondarij  rainbow  prod  need  by  t  v/e  reflec¬ 
tions  and  two  refractions,  218.  Its 
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colours  why  fainter  than  thofe  of  the 

|n  .  ;  i),  and  n;  contrary  order 

N*^  219.  ' 

Schemer  ci.mpletes  the  difeoveries  concern- 
iiig  vifion,  64.  Puis  the  iniprovemt  nts 
of  the  telelcope  by  Ke[>Ier  in  praXice 

78.  _  _  ’ 

Shado%vs  of  bodies,  obfervations  concerning 
them,  47,  48,  49.  Green  fliadows  ob- 1 
ferved  by  Buffoii,  224.  Blue  ones,  225,  j 
Explained  by  Abbe  Mazeas,  226.-^! 
Explained  by  Melville  and  Bouguer 
227.  Curious  obfervations  relative  to  I 
tills  fubjeX,  228.  Blue  Jim  daws  mi 
confined  to  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
229.— -Another  kind  of  fliadows,  230. 
Illumination  of  the  fliadow  of  the  earth 
by  the  refraXion  of  the  atmofphere,  236. 

Short^s^  Mr,  equatorial  telefcope,  89. 

Short  Jlghtedncfs^  142. 

Sky^  concave  figure  of,  p.  262,  &c.  Why 
the  concavity  of  the  fky  appears  lefs 
than  a  femicircle,  N°  222.  Opinions  of 
the  ancients  refpeXiug  the  colour  of  the  | 
fky,  223.  New  explanation  of  its  blue 
colour,  231. 

Smithes ^  Dr,  refleXing  inlcrofcope  luperior 
to  all  others,  102.  Account  of  the  ap. 
parent  place  of  objeXs,  185.  ObjeXed 
to,  186.  Converging  irradiation  of  the 
fun  ob  ferved  and  explained  by,  23  2,  233. 
He  never  obferved  them  by  moon  light, 
234.  Diverging  beams  more  frequent  in 
fumnicr  than  in  winter,  23  5.  Calculation 
concerning  the  light  of  the  moon,  271, 
His  microfeope,  magnifying  power  of, 
244.  ^ 

Solar  microfeope,  103.  Mr  Euler’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  introduce  vifion  by  refleXed 
light  into  the  folar  microfeope,  164. 
Martin’s  improvement,  105.  Magnify¬ 
ing  power  of,  248. 

Spe&aclesj  when  firft  invented,  67. 

Specula  for  refleXing  telefeopes,  how  tt 
grind  and  polifti  them,  285. 

Spots  of  the  fun  difeovered  by  Galileo,  72* 
Not  feen  under  fo  Imall  an  angle  as  lines. 
T44. 

Star.i^  how  to  be  obferved  in  the  daytime, 
90.  The  refraXion  of  a  ftar  greater  in 
the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  il8» 

Sun^  image  of,  by  heterogeneous  rays  paf- 
fing  through  a  prifm,  why  oblong,  207. 
The  image  of,  by  fun  pie  and  bomogene-  * 
ous  light,  circular.  208.  Variation  of 
light  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  fun’s  dilk, 

269.  ’ 

Surfaces  of  tranfparent  bodies  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  egtirpr.iftuiig  light,  and  ivhy, 
37-  Si'ppofi  d  to  corfift  ef  freall  tranf¬ 
parent  plar  es,  .9,  41.  Law's  of  refrac¬ 
tion  in  plane  furfaces,  i  27.  The  focu3 
of  rays  refraXed  f.y  ff-heiical  furtaces 
afeertained,  128.  RefleXed  rays  from  ' 

a 
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a  fpherical  farface  never  proceed  from 
the  fame  point,  N®  1 73.  i'he  appearance 
of  objedls  from  plane  fnrfaccs,  177. 
From  convex,  178.  From  concave,  179. 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  an  obie<^ 
feen  by  refiedion  from  a  concave  fur- 
face,  180. 

T. 

Telefcopes :  different  compofitlons  of  glafs 
for  ccrre(fling  the  faults  of  the  refrading 
ones,  18,  Defcartes’s  account  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  them,  68.  Other  accounts, 
69.  The  firfl  one  exceeding  good,  70. 
Galileo  made  one  without  a  pattern,  71. 
His  difeoveries  on  this  head,  72.  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  telefcopes,  73.  Rationale 
of  the  telefcope  firfl:  difeovered  by  Kep¬ 
ler,  74.  Reafon  of  the  effedls  of  telc- 
fcopcs,  75.  Galilean  telefcope  difficult 
of  conlirudlion,  76.  Telefcopes  im¬ 
proved  by  Kepler,  77.  His  method 
firft  pradlifed  by  Scheiner,  78. — Huy¬ 
gens  improves  the  telefcopes  of  Scheiner 
and  Rheita,  79.  Rheita’s  binocular  te¬ 
lefcope,  80.  Telefcopes  of  Campaiii 
and  Divini,  81.  Azout  makes  a  tele¬ 
fcope  of  an  extraordinary  focal  length, 
82.  Telefcopes  ufed  without  tubes,  83. 
On  the  apertures  of  refrafling  telefcopes, 

84.  Hillory  of  the  refledling  telefcope, 

85.  Mr  Edwards’s  improvements  in  it, 

86.  Herfchcl’s  improvements,  87.  Mr 
Dollond’s  improvements,  88.  The  equa¬ 
torial  telefcope,  89.  How  to  obferve 
ftars  in  the  daytime,  90.  Mr  Epinus’s 
propofal  for  bending  the  tubes  of  tele¬ 
fcopes,  91.  'Felefeopc,  allronomical, 
249.  Magnifying  power  of,  250.  In¬ 
verts  objedls,  251.  Common  refra61ing, 
fhows  objedls  crc6I,  252.  Galilean  te- 
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lefcope,  253.  Magnifying  po^ver  of, 
254,  Refrading,  magnify  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  2^5.  Achromatic  ones, 

256.  Refleding  telefcope  of  New’ton, 

257.  Magnitying  power  of,  2  ^“9.  Gre¬ 
gorian  telefcope,  260.  Magnifying 
power  of,  261.  Cail^grainian  telefcope, 
262.  Merits  of,  compared  with  the  mi- 
crofeope,  263.  Rtffading  telefcopes 
improved  by  Dollond  and  Rlair,  fuperi- 
or  to  all  others,  264.  Gregorian  tele¬ 
fcope  fuperior  for  common  ufes  to  the 
Newtonian,  265. 

Thin  plates ;  Mr  Boyle’s  account  of  the 
colours  obfcrvable  in  them,  30.  Dr 
Hooke’s  account,  31. 

Thomfon'‘s^  Mr,  portable  camera  obfeura. 

Torre's^  F.  di,  extraordinary  magnifying 
microfeope,  106. 

Tour^  M.  de,  his  obfervations  on  the  In- 
fledion  of  light,  58.  The  hypothefis 
by  which  he  accounted  for  the  pheno¬ 
mena,  59.  Unfatisfadory  and  ill-found- 

^  ed,  6a. 

Tranfpnrent  bodies,  a  portion  of  light  al¬ 
ways  refleded  froin^  158. 

V. 

Variation  of  the  intenfity  of  attradlon  and 
repulfion  unknown,  125.  The  law  of 
variation  in  the  adion  of  many  particles 
different  from  that  of  onej  but  may  be 
known  If  it  be  known,  126.  Varia¬ 
tion  of  the  light  of  the  moon  at  differ¬ 
ent  altitudes,  268.  In  different  parts 
of  the  diffis  of  the  fun  and  planets, 
269. 

Vijtble  objeds  how  judged  to  be  in  motion 
or  at  reff,  195.  Curious  experiments  to 
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afcertaln  It,  196.  Vifible  horizon  on 
a  plane  furface,  extent  of,  220. 

Vijion :  its  nature  firff  difeovered  by  ]\Iau>^ 
rolycus,  9.  Difeoveries  concerning  it, 
p.  193.  Seat  of,  difpute  about,  N®  137. 
Diinenfions  of  the  fpot  in  the  eye  where 
there  is  no  vifion,  138.  Arguments  for 
the  retina’s  being  the  feat  of  vifion,  139. 
Vifion  bright  and  obfeure,  14c.  Diffind: 
at  different  d  I  fiances,  141.  Leafl  angle 
of  vifion,  156.  Of  fingle  vifion  with 
two  eyes,  145.  Briggs’s  folutlon,  146. 
Porterfield’s,  147.  Reid’s,  148.  Wells’s, 
149.  Vifion  more  diffind  in  homoge¬ 
neous  than  heterogeneous  light,  209. 
Several  fallacies  of  vifion  explained,  190. 
Great  light  thrown  on  this  fubjed  by 
M.  Bouguer,  191.  A  remarkable  de¬ 
ception  explained  by  M.  le  Cat,  197. 
Curious  phenomenon  explained  by  Mr 
Melville,  198. 

Vitellio^s  difeoveries,  7. 

U. 

Undu/ation,  Euler’s  theory  of,  contrary  to 
fad,  123  j  and  mifleads  artiffs,  124. 

'  ^  W. 

Water  In  fome  cafes  rcfieds  more  power¬ 
fully  than  quickfilver,  35.  Table  of  the 
quantity  of  light  receded  from  it  at  dif¬ 
ferent  angles,  Ib.  Remarkably  ftrong 
refledion  into  it  from  air,  36. 

Weils' s  folution  of  fingle  vifion  with  two 
eyes,  149.  Accounts  for  objeds  ap¬ 
pearing  to  move  to  a  giddy  perfon  when 
at  reff,  194. 

White  bodies  reded  more  light  than  others^ 
28.  ^ 

Wilfon''s  mIcrofeope,  97. 


O  P  T 

OPTIMATES’  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Roman 
r  P^^ople,  oppofed  to  popular es.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afeer- 
tain  the  charaderlffic  differences  betwixt  thefe  two 
parties.  Some  fay  the  optimates  were  -warm  fupporters 
of  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiffrate,  and  promoters 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  ffate,  who  cared  not  if  the  in¬ 
ferior  members  fuffered,  provided  the  commanding 
powers  were  advanced  :  Whereas  the  pnpulm’cs  boldly 
ffood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger 
privileges,  and  laboured  to  bring  matters  nearer  to  a 
level.  In  fhort,  they  refembled,  according  to  tin’s  ac- 
1  count,  the  court  and  country  mrties  amongff  the  neonle 

of  this  ifland. 

Fully  fays,  that  the  optimates  were  the  beff  citizens, 
^ko  willicd  to  deferve  the  approbation  of  the  better 
fort ;  and  that  the  populares  courted  the  Hvour  of  the 
populace,  not  fo  much  confidcring  what  was  right,  as 
j  what  w'ould  pleafe  thg  people  and  gratify  their  own 

I  tlrirft  of  vain  glory  and  empty  applaufe, 

OP  110,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  being  an 
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affiffant  or  lieutenant  to  every  centurion.  The  optio  Optio, 
was  lo  called  becaufc  he  was  the  choice  or  option  of 
the  centurion  in  later  times  j  at  lirff,  however,  he  had  '  '  ~ 

been  chofen  by  the  tribune,  or  chief  commander  of 
the  legion.  Thefe  optiones  are  alfo  fometimes  called 
fuccenturiones  ^vA  tergi<Ju6iores  )  the  laft  name  was  given 
them  bccaufc  their  poll  was  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 

Some  authors  make  mention  of  fi:b- optiones  or  fub-lieu- 
tenants. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  optiones  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  camp,  but  were  alfo  ufed  in  a  variety  of 
other  offices  of  life. 

OPTION,  the  power  or  faculty  of  wiffilng,  or  choof- 
ing  ;  or  the  choice  a  perfon  makes  of  any  thin^, 

^  When  anew  fuffragan  bifliop  is  confecrated,  the  arch- 
blffiop  of  the  province,  by  a  cuffomary  prerogative, 
claims  the  collation  of  the  firff  vacant  benefice,  or  digni¬ 
ty,  in  that  fee,  according  as  he  ffiall  choofe  j  which 
choice  is  called  the  archbilhop’s  option. 

But  in  cafe  thc' bifliop  dies,  or  is  tranllated,  before 

tha 
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Option  the  prefeiU  Incumbent  of  the  promotion  chofen  by  the 
Grade  ^^chbifhop  (hall  die  or  be  removed,  it  is  generally 
.  fuppofed  that  the  option  is  void  *,  inafmuch  as  the  grant¬ 
or,  fingly  and  by  himfelf,  could  not  convey  any  right 
or  title  beyond  the  term  of  his  continuance  in  that  fee. 
And  if  the  archbiihop  dies  before  the  avoidance  fliall 
happen,  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancy  fliall  go  to 
his  executors  or  adminiftrators. 

O  PUNT  I  A,  a  fpccies  of  cadlus.  See  Cactus, 
Botany  Index, 

OR,  the  French  word  for  gold,  by  ivhich  this  metal 
is  expreffed  in  heraldry.  In  engraving  it  is  denoted 
by  fmall  points  all  over  the  field  or  bearing.  It  may 
be  fuppofed  to  fignify  of  itfelf,  generojitij^  fplendour^  or 
folidity ;  according  to  G.  Leigh,  if  it  is  compounded 
with 


Gul.  ^ 

OT  1 

^  Courage. 

Azu. 

TruR. 

Ver. 

r  ^  1 

Joy. 

Pur. 

Charity. 

Sab. 

..1 

^  Con  Raney. 

ORA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  term  equivalent  to  an 
ounce  :  but  it  has  been  much  debated  among  our  an¬ 
tiquaries,  whether  the  ora,  the  mention  of  which  fo 
often  occurs,  was  a  coin  or  only  money  of  account. 
Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  the  mode  of  reckoning 
money  by  marks  and  oras  was  never  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  after  the  Danifli  fettlements  \  and  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  old  nummulary  eftimates  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Gothic  Rates  upon  the  Baltic,  it  appears,  that 
the  ora  and  folidus  were  fynonymous  terms,  and  that 
the  ora  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  mark.  From  feve- 
ral  of  the  DaniQi  laws,  it  likewife  appears,  that  the 
Danifh  ora,  derived  by  corruption  from  aureus^  was 
the  fame  as  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve  pence.  As  a 
ivclght,  the  ora  was  regarded  as  the  uncia  or  unit, 
by  which  the  Danifli  mark  was  divided  j  and  fn 
Doomfday  book  the  ora  is  ufed  for  the  ounce,  or  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  nummulary  Saxon  pound,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  the  commercial  :  as  a  coin  it  was  an  au¬ 
reus,  or  the  Frank  folidus  of  twelve  pence.  And 
from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  the  Frank  aureus 
with  the  eighth  part  of  their  mark,  the  Danes  pro¬ 
bably  took  occafion  to  give  it  the  new  name  of  ora. 
There  was  another  ora  mentioned  in  the  rolls  of  the 
27th  of  Henry  III,  the  value  of  which  was  fixteen 
pence  5  and  this  was  probably  derived  from  the  half 
mancus  of  the  Saxons.  Such,  in  all  appearance,  was 
the  original  of  thefe  two  oras  *,  as  there  were  no  aurei 
of  that  period,  to  which  thefe  two  denominations  of 
money  of  fixteen  and  twelve  pence  can  pofTibly  be 
aferibed.  It  is  obferved  farther,  that  the  name  ora 
diftinguiflies  the  gold  coins  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe 
to  this  day.  The  Portuguefe  moidore  is  nothing  elfe 
but  moeda  d'^oro^  from  the  Latin  imneta  de  anro ;  the 
French  Louis  d'^ors  come  from  the  fame  ufe  of  the  word, 
and  owe  their  appellation  to  the  ora.  See  Clarke  on 
Coins. 

.  ORACH.  See  Atriplex,  1  Botany  In- 
Wild  Orach,  See  Chenop odium,  3  dex, 

ORACLE,  among  the  heathens,  was  the  anfwer 
which  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  give  to  thofe  who  con- 
fulted  them  upon  any  affair  of  importance.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  god  who  was  thought  to  give  the  anfwer, 
and  for  the  place  where  it  was  given. 


The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  great  that  in  all  doub-s  Oracle, 
and  difputes  their  determinations  were  held  facred  and 
inviolable  :  whence  vaft  numbers  flocked  to  them  for 
advice  about  the  management  of  their  affairs  ;  and  no 
bufinefs  of  any  confequence  was  undertaken,  fcarce 
any  peace  concluded,  any  war  waged,  or  any  new  form 
of  government  inftituted,  without  the  advice  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  fome  oracle.  The  anfwers  were  ufually 
given  by  the  intervention  of  the  prieft  or  priclf  efs  of  the 
god  who  was  confulted  *,  and  generally  expreffed  in  fuch 
dark  and  unintelligible  phrafes,  as  might  be  eafily  wreft- 
ed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oracle  whatever  was  the 
event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  xvondered  at,  that 
the  priefts  who  delivered  them  were  in  the  highelf  cre¬ 
dit  and  efteem,  and  that  they  managed  this  reputation 
fo  as  greatly  to  promote  their  own  particular  advan¬ 
tage.  They  accordingly  allowed  no  man  to  confult 
the  gods,  before  he  had  offered  coftly  facrifices,  and 
made  rich  prefents  to  them.  And  to  keep  up  the  ve¬ 
neration  for  their  oracles,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
taken  unprepared,  they  admitted  perfons  to  confult 
the  gods  only  at  certain  Rated  times  5  and  fometimes 
they  were  fo  cautious,  that  the  greateR  perfonages  could 
obtain  no  anfwer  at  all.  Thus  Alexander  himfelf  was 
peremptorily  denied  by  the  Py  thia,*or  prieRefs  of  Apollo, 
till  fhc  was  by  downright  force  obliged  to  afeend  the 
tripos  j  when,  being  unable  to  rcfiR  any  longer,  flie 
cried  out.  Thou  art  invincible :  and  thefe  words  were 
accepted  inRead  of  a  farther  oracle. 

Of  the  ambiguity  of  oracles,  the  following,  out  of 
a  great  many  examples,  may  be  mentioned.  Croefus 
having  received  from  the  Pythonefs  this  anfwer.  That 
by  pafling  the  river  Halys,  he  would  deRroy  a  great 
empire  •,  he  underRood  it  to  be  the  emipire  of  his  ene¬ 
my,  wdiereas  he  deRroyed  his  owm. — The  oracle  con¬ 
fulted  by  Pyrrhus  gave  him  an  anfwer,  which  might 
be  equally  underRood  of  the  vidlory  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
the  vi6lory  of  the  Romans  his  enemies : 

Jio  /<?,  JEacida^  Romanos  vincere  pojfe. 


The  equivocation  lies  in  the  conRru6lion  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  Englifli. — The 
Pythonefs  advifed  Croefus  to  guard  againR  the  mule. 
The  king  of  Lydia  underRood  nothing  of  the  oracle, 
which  denoted  Cyrus  defeended  from  two  different  na¬ 
tions  ;  from  the  Medes,  by  Mandana  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  ARyages  ;  and  from  the  Perfians,  by  his 
father  Cambyfes,  whole  race  was  by  far  lefs  grand  and 
illuRrious, — Nero  had  for  anfwer,  from  the  oracle  of 
Delphos,  that  feventy- three  might  prove  fatal  to  him. 
He  believed  he  was  fafe  from  all  danger  till  that  age; 
but,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  every  one,  and  hear¬ 
ing  Galba  proclaimed  emperor,  who  was  73  years  of 
age,  he  w’^as  fenfible  of  the  deceit  of  the  oracle. 

When  men  began  to  be  better  inRru6lcd  by  the 
lights  philofophy  had  introduced  into  the  world,  the 
falfe  oracles  infenfibly  loR  their  credit.  Chryfippus 
filled  an  entire  volume  with  falfe  or  doubtful  oracles. 
Oenomaus,  to  be  revenged  of  fome  oracle  that  had 
deceived  him,  made  a  compilation  of  oracles,  to  (how 
their  ridiculous  vanity.  Eufebius  has  preferved  fome 
fragments  of  this  critic! fm  on  oracles  by  Oenomaus. 
“  I  might  (fays  Origen)  have  recourfe  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  AriRotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  to  make  the 
Pythonefs  much  fufpeded;  I  might  extract  from  the 
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'Writings  of  Epicurus  and  liis  fe6lators  an  abundance  of 
things  to  diferedit  oracles  3  and  I  might  fliow  that  the 
Greeks  themfelves  made  no  great  account  of  them.'” 

The  reputation  of  oracles  was  greatly  Icffened  when 
they  became  an  artifice  of  politics.  Thcmiftpcles, 
with  a  defign  of  engaging  the  Athenians  to  quit 
Athens,  and  to  embark,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  refill;  Xerxes,  made  the  Pythonefs  deliver 
an  oracle,  commanding  them  to  take  refuge  in  wooden 
walls.  Demollhenes  faid,  that  the  Pythonefs  Philips 
pi'Zed ;  to  fignify  that  flic  was  gained  over  by  Philip’s 
prefents. 

I'hc  celTatlon  of  oracles  is  attefled  by  fevcral  pro¬ 
fane  authors  ;  as  Strabo,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  ,and  others. 
Plutarch  accounts  for  it,  by  faying,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  gods  are  not  eternal  as  themfelves  are  ;  or  that 
the  genii,  who  prefided.  over  oracles,  are  fubjedl  to 
death  j  or  that  the  exhalations  of  the  9arth  had  been 
exhaufled.  It  appears  that  the.laft  reafon  had  been 
alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  irho  ridicules  it  in  his 
fecond  book  of  Divination,  as  if  the  fpirit  of  prophecy, 
fuppofed  to  be  excited  by  fubterraneous  eflluvia,  had 
evaporated  by  length  of  time,  as  wine  or  pickle  by  be¬ 
ing  long  kept. 

Suidas,  Nicephorus,  and  Cedrenus,  relate,  -that  Au- 
guflus,  having  confulted  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  could 
obtain  no  other  anfwcr  but  this  :  “  The  Hebrew  ehild, 
whom  all  the  gods  obey,  drives  me  hence,  and  fends  me 
back  to  hell:  get  out  of  this  temple  without  fpeaklng 
one  word.”  Suidas  adds,  that  Auguftus  dedicated  an 
altar  in  the  Capitol,  wdth  this  Infcrintlon,  “  To  the 
eldeft  Son  of  God.”  Notwithflanding  tnefc  tefllmonies, 
the  anfwcr  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos  to  Auguftus  feems 
very  fufpicious.  Cedrenus  cites  Eufeblus  for  this  oracle, 
which  is  not  now  found  in  his  works  j  and  Auguftus’s 
peregrination  into  Greece  was  18  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift. 

Suidas  and  Cedrenus  give  an  account  alfo  of  an  an¬ 
cient  oracle  delivered  to  Thulis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  which 
they  fay  is  well  authenticated.  The  king  having  con¬ 
fulted  the  oracle  of  Serapis,  to  know  if  there  ever  was, 
or  would  be,  one  fo  great  as  hinifelf,  received  this 
anfwer  :  Firft,  God,  next  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit 
with  them.  They  are  equally  eternal,  and  make  but 
one  whofe  power  will  never  encL  But  thou,  mortal, 
go  hence,  and  think  that  the  end  of  the  life  of  man  is 
uncertain.” 

Van  Dale,  in  his  treatife  of  oracles,  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  ceafed  at  the  coming  of  Chrift.  He 
relates  feVcral  examples  of  oracles  confulted  till  the 
death  of  Theodofius  the  Great.  He  quotes  the  laws 
of  the  emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian, 
again  ft  thofe  wdio  confulted  oracles,  as  a  certain  proof 
that  the  fuperftition  of  oracles  ftill  fubfifted  in  the  time 
of  thofe  emperors. 

According  to  others,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  demons  had  no  fliare  in  the  oracles,  and  that 
the  coming  of  the  Meftiah  made  no  change  in  them, 
and  the  contrary  opinion  of  thofe  who  pretend  that 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word  impofed  a  general  filence 
on  all  oracles,  flmuld  be  equally  rejcfled.  They  allege, 
that  two  forts  of  oracles  ought  to  be  diftinguiihed  : 
the  one  dictated  by  the  fpirits  of  darknefs,  who  de¬ 
ceived  men  by  their  obfeure  and  doubtful  anfwcrs  ;  the 
other,  the  pure  artifice  and  cheat  of  the  priefts  of  falfe 
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divinities.  As  to  the  oracles  given  out  by  demons,  the 
reign  of  Satan  was  deftroyed  by  the  coming  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  *5  truth  fhut  the  mouth  of  lies;  but  Satan, conti¬ 
nued  his  old  craft  among  idolaters.  All  the  devils  were 
not  forced  to  filence  at  the  fame  time  by  the  coining  of 
the  MefTiah  ;  it  was  on  particular  occalions  that  the 
truth  of  Chriftiaiiity,  and  the  virtue  of  Chriftians,  im¬ 
pofed  filence  on  the  devils.  St  Athaiiafius  tells  the 
Pagans,  that  they  have  been  w'itneftes  themfelves  that 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  puts  the  devils  to  flight,  filences 
oracles,  and  diftipates  enchantments.  This  power  of 
fileneing  oracles,  and  putting  the  devils  to  flight,  is  alfo 
attefted  by  Arnobius,  Ladantius,  Prudentius,  Minutius 
Felix  and  feveral  others  Their  teftimony  is  a  certain 
proof  that  the  coming  of  the  MefTiah  had  not  impofed  a 
general  filence  on  oracles. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  the  pilot  Thamus  heard  a  voice 
in  the  air,  crying  out,  “  The  great  Pan  is  dead  wdicre- 
upon  Eufebius  obferves,  that  the  accounts  of  the  death 
of  the  demons  were  frequent  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  Chrift  drove  out  the  w-icked  fpirits. 

The  fame  judgment,  it  is  faid,  may  be  paffed  on 
oracles  as  on  pojfejjions.  It  was  on  particular  occafions, 
by  the  divine  permiflion,  that  the  Chriftians  caft  oUt 
devils,  or  filenccd  oracles,  in  the  prcfcncc,  and  even 
by  the  confeflion,  of  the  Pagans  themfelves.  And  thus 
it  is  'we  ftiould,  it  feems,  underftand  the  pafthges  of  St 
Jerome,  Eufebius,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  Prudentius,  and 
other  authors,  who  faid  that  the  comhlg  of  Chrift  had 
impofed  filence  on  the  oracles. 

As  to  the  fecond  fort  of  oracles,  which  were  pure 
artifices  and  cheats  of  the  priefts  of  falfe  divinities, 
and  w’hich  probably  exceeded  the  number  of  thofe 
that  immediately  proceeded  from  demons,  they  did 
not  ccafc  till  idolatry  was  aboliflied,  though  they  had 
loft  their  credit  for  a  confiderable  time  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift.  It  was  concerning  this  more  com¬ 
mon  and  general  fort  of  oracles  that  Minutius  Felix 
faid,  they  began  to  difeontinue  their  refponfes,  according 
as  men  began  to  be  more  polite.  But,  however  oracles 
were  decried,  impoftors  always  found  dupes,  the  grofleft 
cheats  having  never  failed. 

Daniel  difeovered  the  inipofture  of  the  priefts  of 
Bel,  who  had  a  private  way  of  getting  into  the  temple 
to  take  away  the  offered  meats,  and  who  made  the 
king  believe  that  the  idol  confumed  them. —  Mundus, 
being  in  love  with  Paulina,  the  cldcft  of  the  pricftelfes 
of  Ifis,  went  and  told  her,  that  the  god  Anubis,  be¬ 
ing  pafTionatcly  fond  of  her,  commanded  her  to  give 
him  a  meeting.  She  was  afterwards  fhut  up  in  a  dark 
room,  where  her  lover  Mundus,  whom  fhc  believed  to 
be  the  god  Anubis,  w^as  concealed.  This  inipofture 
having  been  difeovered,  Tiberius  ordered  thofe  deteft- 
able  priefts  and  priefteffes  to  be  crucified,  and  ivitli  them 
Idiiea,  Mundus’s  free  woman,  who  had  condudled  the 
whole  intrigue.  He  alfo  commanded  the  temple  of  Ifis 
to  be  levelled  wdth  The  ground,  and  her  ftatue  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  ;  and,  as  to  Mundus,  he  content¬ 
ed  himfelf  with  fending  him  into  hanilhment. 

Thcophilus,  biftiop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  de¬ 
ftroyed  the  temples  of  the  falfe  gods,  but  difeovered 
the  cheats  of  the  priefts,  hy  ftiowing  that  the  ftatues, 
fome  of  which  were  of  brafs,  and  others  of  ivood,  w'ere 
hollow  within,  and  led  into  dark  paffages  made  in  the 
wall. 
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Lucian,  In  difcovcring  the  Impollures  of  the  falfe 
prophet  Alexander,  fays,  that  the  oracles  were  chiefly 
afraid  of  the  fubtiltics  of  the  Epicureans  and  Chrifti- 
uns.  The  falfe  prophet  Alexander  fometiines  feigned 
himfelf  feized  with  a  divine  fury,  and  by  means  of  the 
herb  fopewort,  which  he  chewed,  frothed  at  the  mouth 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  the  ignorant  people 
attributed  it  to  the  ftrenglh  of  the  god  he  was  pof- 
fefled  by.  He  had  long  before  prepared  a  head  of  a 
dragon  made  of  linen,  which  opened  and  (hut  its 
mouth  by  means  of  a  horfe  hair.  He  went  by  night 
to  a  place  \vherc  the  foundations  of  a  temple  we^re  dig¬ 
ging  :  and  having  found  water,  cither  of  a  fpring,  or 
rain  that  had  fettled  there,  he  hid  In  it  a  goofc  egg, 
in  which  he  had  cnclofcd  a  little  ferpent  that  had  been 
■juft  hatched.  The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  came  quite  naked  into  the  flreet,  having  only 
a  fcarf  about  his  middle,  holding  in  his  hand  a  feythe, 
and  tofling  about  his  hair  as  the  priefts  of  Cybelc  j  then 
getting  a-\op  of  a  high  altar,  he  faid,  that  the  place 
was  happy  to  be  honoured  by  the  birth  of  a  god. — 
Afterwards,  running  down  to  the  place  where  he  had 
hid  the  goofe  egg,  and  going  into  the  water,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  fing  the  pralfes  of  Apollo  and  Alfculapius,  and 
to  Invite  the  latter  to  come  and  fliow  himfelf  to  men. 
With  thefe  words,  he  dips  a  bowl  into  the  water, 
and  takes  out  the  inyfterlous  egg,  which  had  a  god  en- 
clofed  in  it ;  and  ^vhen  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  he  began 
to  fay  that  he  held  /Efculapius.  Whilfl:  all  were  eager 
to  have  a  fight  of  this  fine  myftery,  he  broke  the  egg, 
and  the  little  ferpent  flartlng  out,  twilled  itfclf  about 
his  fingers,  , 

Thefe  examples  Ihow  clearly,  that  both  Chrllllans 
and  Pagans  were  fo  far  agreed  as  to  treat  the  greater 
iiiimher  of  oracles  as  purely  human  irapollures.  That, 
in  fa6l,  ALL  of  them  were  fo,  will  be  concluded  by 
thofe  who  give  equal  credit  to  demoniacal  infpiration^ 
and  demoniacal  pojfejjlon.  The  moft  ancient  oracle 
Avas  that  of  Dodona  (fee  Dodona)  j  but  the  moll 
famous  was  that  of  Delphi,  to  which  article  we  alfo 
refer  for  further  particulars  on  this  fubjedl,  fo  famous 
in  Pagan  antiquity.  Another  celebrated  one  was  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leba- 
dia,  a  city  of  lioeotia,  which  was  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion.  It  received  Its  name  from  Trophonius,  brother  of 
Againedes,  who  lived  in  a  fubterraneous  dwelling  near 
Lebadia,  and  pretended  to  the  faculty  of  foretelling 
future  events.  He  died  in  his  cave,  and  was  deified  as 
an  oracular  god.  This  oracle  owed  its  reputation  to 
one  Saon. 

Thofe  who  repaired  to  this  cave  for  Information, 
were  required  to  offer  certain  facrifices,  to  anoint 
themfelves  wnth  oil,  and  to  bathe  in  a  certain  river  : 
They  were  then  clothed  in  a  linen  robe,  took  a  ho¬ 
neyed  cake  in  their  hands,  and  defccjided  into  the  fub¬ 
terraneous  chamber  by  a  narrow  palfage.  Here  it  was 
that  futurity  was  unfolded  to  them,  either  by  vifions 
or  extraordinary  founds.  The  return  from  the  cave 
was  by  the  fame  paOage,  but  the  perfons  confulting 
were  obliged  to  walk  backwards.  They  generally 
came  out  allonlllied,  melancholy,  and  dejefted  ;  hence 
the  proverb  2*5  /u^iuccviivioct.  The  priefts  on 

their  return  placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat,  called  t/ie 
feat  of  Mnemofyne^  where  an  account  was  taken  of  what 
they  had  fecn  and  heard..  They  were  then  conducted  to 
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the  chapel  of  good  Genius  by  their  companions,  where, 
by  degrees,  they  recovered  their  ufual  compoluie  and 
cheerfulnefs, 

Befides  thefe  three  principal  oracles  of  Greece,  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice  of  that  of  Araphlaraus  at  Oix>- 
plus  in  Attica.  It  was  fo  called  from  Amphiaraus, 
the  fon  of  Oicleus,  a  man  Ikllled  in  magic,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  dreams.  See.  and  who  after  his  death  was 
deified  and  delivered  oracles  in  a  temple  ere£led  to 
his  divinity.  (Sec  AmphiaRAUS).  They  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  for  information,  ^vere  to  purify  them- 
iclves,  offer  facrifice,  fall  twenty-four  hours,  abftain 
from  wine  two  days,  and  make  an  oftering  of  a  ram 
to  Amphiaraus  \  on  the  Ikin  of  which  they  were  to 
fleep,  and  fee  their  deftiny  in  a  dream.  Near  the 
temple  was  Ainphiaraus’s  fountain,  which  was  facrcci, 
and  the  w^aters  of  it  forbidden  to  be  ufed  for  ordinary 
purpofes. 

At  Delos  alfo  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  Delian 
Apollo  j  in  Milefia  was  that  of  the  Branchidoe,  with 
others  of  lefs  note,  which  require  not  a  particular  dc- 
fcrlptlon,  fuch  as  that  of  the  camps  at  Lacedaemon, 
that  of  Nabarcha,  that  of  Chryfopolls,  that  of  Clares 
in  Ionia,  that  of  Mallos,  that  of  Patarea,  that  of  Pella, 
that  of  Phafellides,  that  of  Sinope,  that  of  Orpheus’s 
head,  See. 

Though  the  Romans  confulted  the  Grecian  oracles 
upon  many  occafions,  and  had  few  oracles  in  their  own 
country  ;  yet  wx  mull  not  omit  mentioning  the  Cumaean 
oracles,  which  W'ere  delivered  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae. 
For  an  account  of  the  Sibyls,  fee  the  article  SiBYL.  See 
alfo  Daemon  and  DtEMONIac. 

We  have  hitherto  only  confidered  the  oracles  of  falfe 
gods,  of  -which  there  was  a  far  greater  number  than 
our  limits  permit  us  to  obferve,  and  belbre  either  Greeks 
or  Romans  had  rifen  to  any  diftin6lIon.  Oracle  is  in 
facred  hiftory  fometiines  ufed  for  the  mercy  feat,  or  the 
cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  j  and  by  others  it  is 
taken  for  the  faii6luary,  or  for  the  moft  holy  place, 
wherein  the  ark  was  depofited. 

Among  the  Jews  xve  may  dlftlnguifti  feveral  forts  of 
;W  oracles.  They  had  firft  oracles  that  were  delivered 
viva  voce;  as  when  God  fpake  to  Mofes  face  to  face, 
and  as  one  friend  fpeaks  to  another,  (Numb.  xii.  8.). 
Secondly,  Prophetical  dreams  fent  by  God  j  as  the 
dreams  which  God  fent  to  Jofeph,  and  which  foretold 
his  future  greatnefs,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5,  6.).  Ihlriily, 
Villons;  as  w'hen  a  prophet  in  an  eeftafy,  being  nei¬ 
ther  properly  afleep  nor  awake,  had  fupernalural  reve¬ 
lations,  (Gen.  XV.  1.  xlvi.  2.).  Fourthly,  1  he  oracle 
of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  ephod  or  the  pe6loral  -worn  by  the  high  prieft,  and 
which  God  had  endued  with  the  gift  of  loretelling 
things  to  come,  (Numb.  xii.  6.  Joel  ii.  28.).  I  his  man¬ 
ner  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  was  often  made  ufe  of, 
from  Jolhua’s  time  to  the  ere6lion  of  the  tempk  at 
Jerufalem  Fifthly,  After  the  building  of  the  temple, 
they  generally  confulted  the  prophets,  wJio  were,  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael.  From  Hag- 
gai.  Zechariah,  and  Malachl,  who  are  the  laft  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  that  have  any  of  their  writings  remaining,  the  Jews 
pretend  that  God  gave  them  what  they  cdll  Bat/ico/,  the 
daughter  of  the  voice,  wjilch  was  a  fupernatural  manifef- 
tatlon  of  the  wflll  of  God,  which  was  performed  either  by 
a  ftrong  infpiration  or  internal  voiccj  or  elfe  by  a  lenfible 
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Oracle,  and  external  voice,  which  was  heard  by  a  number  of 
perfons  fufftcient  to  bear  teftimony  of  it.  For  example, 
fuch  was  the  voice  that  was  heard  at  the  baptifm  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  faying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  Sec. 
(Matth.  iii.  17.)- 

The  Scripture  affords  us  examples  llkcwlfe  of  profane 
oracles.  Balaam,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  own  fpirit, 
and  urged  on  by  his  avarice,  fearing  to  lofe  the  recom- 
peiife  that  he  was  promifed  by  Balak  king  of  the  Moa¬ 
bites,  fuggefts  a  diabolical  expedient  to  this  prince,  of 
making  the  Ifraelites  fall  into  idolatry  and  fornication 
(Numb.  xxiv.  14.  xxxi.  16.),  by  which  he  affures  him 
of  a  certain  vidlory,  or  at  leaft  of  confiderable  advantage 
againft  the  people  of  God. 

Micaiah  the  fon  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  fays 
(i  Kings  xxii.  21,  &:c.),  that  he  faw  the  Almighty  fit¬ 
ting  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  hoft  of  heaven  round 
about  him  *,  and  the  Lord  faid,  who  (hall  tempt  Ahab 
king  of  Ifrael,  that  he  may  go  to  war  Avith  Ramoth- 
gilead,  and  fall  in  the  battle  ?  One  anfwered  after  one 
manner,  and  another  in  another.  At  the  fame  time  an 
evil  foirit  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Lord,  and  faid,  I 
will  4'duce  him.  And  the  Lord  alked  him,  Hoav  ?  To 
which  Satan  anfwered  I  will  go  and  be  a  lying  fpirit  in 
the  mouth  of  his  prophets.  And  the  Lord  faid.  Go 
and  thou  (halt  prevalb  This  dialogue  clearly  proves 
thefe  two  things :  JirJ}^  that  the  devil  could  do  nothing 
by  his  own  power  *,  and,  fecondly^  that  with  the  per- 
miffion  of  God,  he  could  infpire  the  falfe  prophets, 
forcerers,  and  magicians,  and  make  them  deliver  falfe 
oracles. 

Refpefting  the  ceffation  of  profane  oracles  there  have 
been  a  variety  of  opinions  j  fome  of  Avhich  Ave  have 
already  remarked.  It  has  been  generally  held,  indeed, 
that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  Yet 
fome  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  contrary,  by 
(hoAving  that  they  Avere  in  being  in  the  days  of  Julian, 
commonly  called  the  Apojlate^  and  that  this  emperor 
himfelf  confulted  them  ;  nay,  farther,  fay  they,  hiftory 
makes  mention  of  feveral  laAA^s  publiftied  by  the  Chriftian 
emperors  Theodofius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  to 
punifti  perfons  Avho  interrogated  them,  even  in  their 
days  *,  and  that  the  Epicureans  AA^ere  the  firft  Avho  made 
a  jeft  of  this  fuperftition,  and  expofed  the  roguery  of  its 
priefts  to  the  people.  As  avc  fufpeft  moft  of  the  fafls 
here  afferted  fhould  be  imderftood  in  a  qualified  fenfe, 
Ave  ftiall  endeavour  to  difeufs  this  point  of  controverfy  in 
as  fcAV  Avords  as  poftible,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
matter  of  fome  confequence. 

I y?.  The  queftion,  properly  ftated,  is  not,  Whether 
oracles  became  extindl  immediately  upon  the  birth  of 
Chrift^  or  from  the  very  moment  he  Avas  born  j  but,  If 
they  fell  gradually  into  difefteem  and  ceafed,  as  Chrift 
and  his  gofpel  became  knoAvn  to  mankind.  And  that 
they  did  fo,  is  moft  certain  from  the  concurrent  tefti- 
monies  of  the  fathers,  Avhich,  Avhoever  would  endeavour 
to  invalidate,  may  equally  give  up  the  moft  refpe£lable 
traditions  and  relations  of  every  kind. 

idly^  But  did  not  Julian  the  apoftate  confult 
thefe  oracles?  We  anfwer  in  the  negative:  he  had 
indeed  recourfe  to  magical  operations,  but  it  Avas 
becaufe  oracles  had  already  ceafed ;  for  he  bcAvailed 
the  lofs  of  them,  and  afTigned  pitiful  reafons  for 
it  •,  Avhich  St  Cyril  has  vigoroufty  refuted,  adding, 
that  he  never  could  have  offered  fuch^  but  from  an  iin» 


willingnefs  to  acknowledge^  that  when  the  world  had  re-  Oracle 
ceived  the  light  of  Chrijly  the  dominion  of  the  devil  was 
at  on  end,  > 

^dly^  The  Chriftian  emperors  do  indeed  feem  to  con¬ 
demn  the  fuperftition  and  idolatry  of  thofe  v  ho  AA^ere 
ft  ill  for  confulting  oracles  5  but  the  edicls  of  thofe  princes 
do  not  prove  that  oracles  a£lually  exifted  in  their  times, 
any  more  than  that  they  ceafed  in  confequence  of  their 
laws.  It  is  certain  that  they  Avere  for  the  moft  part 
extinfl  before  the  converfion  of  Conftantine. 

t\.thly^  Some  Epicureans  might  make  a  jef  of  this  fa- 
perjlition  :  however  the  Epicurean  phllofopher  Celfus, 
in  the  fecoiid  century  of  the  church,  Avas  for  crying  up 
the  excellency  of  feveral  oracles,  as  appears  at  large 
from  Origcii’s  feventh  book  againft  him. 

ORi^A,  certain  folemn  facrihees  of  fruits  Avhich 
Avere  offered  in  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  obtain  mild  and  temperate  Aveathcr.  They  were 
offered  to  the  goddeffes  Avho  preftded  over  the  feafons, 

Avho  attended  upon  the  fun,  and  Avho  received  divine 
Avorfhip  at  Athens. 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  by  Avord  of  mouth, 

Avithout  being  committed  to  Avriting  j  in  Avhich  fenfe 
Ave  fay  oral  laAV,  oral  tradition,  8c c. 

ORAN,  a  very  ftrong  and  important  toAvn  gf  Africa, 
in  Barbary,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  Avith 
feveral  forts,  and  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  feated 
partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain, 
about  a  ftonecaft  from  the  fea,  almoft  oppofite  to  Car- 
thagena  in  Spain.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in. 
circumference,  and  aa’cII  fortified,  but  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hills.  It  Avas  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1509,  and  retaken  by  the  Algerines  in  1708  5.  but  lu 
1732  the  Spaniards  became  mafters  of  it,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  fo  ever  fince.  E.  Long,  o.  8.  N.  Lat.  36.  2. 

ORANG  ouTANG.  See  Simia,  Mammalia 
ORANGE,  a  famous  city,  and  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  fame  name,  united  to  Dauphiny,  Avith  a  univerfity 
and  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fufiragan  of  Arles.  It  is  feated  in  a 
fine  large,  plain,  Avatered  by  a  vaft  number  of  little  • 
rivulets  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Rhone.  It  is  a 
very  large  ancient  place,  and  Avas  confiderable  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  Avho  adorned  it  Avith  feveral  build¬ 
ings,  of  Avhich  there  are  ftill  fome  ruins  left,  particularly 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  Avhich  is 
almoft  entire,  dedicated  to  Marius.  This  toAVii  Avas 
fc^rmerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent,  as  appears 
from  the  traces  of  the  ancient  Avails.  The  Avail  Avas 
in  16S2  entirely  demolifhed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  inhabitants  Avere  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
foldiers.  The  tOAvn  Avas  reftored  to  King  William  by 
the  treaty  of  RyfAvick  •,  but  after  his  death  the  French 
took  it  again,  and  expelled  the  Proteftant  inhabitants. 

By  the  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  Avas  confirmed  to  the 
croAvn  of  France,  though  the  title  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
houfe  of  Naffau.  The  title  Avas  firft  introduced  into  the 
family  of  Naffau,  by  the  marriage  of  Claude  de  Chalons, 
the  prince  of  Orange's  fifter,  Avith  the  count  of  Naffau, 

1330.  The  principality  Is  a  very  fmall  diftrl£l,  it  being 
only  twelve  miles  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  and  the 
revenue  amounts  to  about  5000I.  a  year.  The  country 
is  pleafant,  and  abounds  Avith  corn  and  fruit,  but  is  ex¬ 
pofed  to  violent  Avinds.  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  44.  9. 
Maurice  Prince  of  ORANGE,  See  Maurice. 

Orange  River ^  alfo  known  by  the  name  of  the 
P  p  2  Great 


# 
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Orange.  Great  river,  is  Htuated  in  fouthern  Africa,  and  is  of 
''  confiderablc  extent.  It  feeins  to  take  its  rife  about  S. 
Lat.  30%  and  E.  Long.  28°  from  Greenwich,  and  joins 
the  fea,  after  a  weft  by  north  courfe  for  a  number  of 
leagues,  between  the  great  and  little  Namaquas,  two 
tribes  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  origin  wdth  the  Hot¬ 
tentots.  There  are  high  catara6ls  in  it,  and  it  is  fubjeeft 
to  inundations  like  the  Nile.  Carnelians,  calcedo- 
nies,  agates  and  variolites  are  found  upon  the  fliores. 
The  rains  in  the  great  mountains  along  the  foot  of 
which  the  Orange  river  runs,  colle6ling  their  ftreams  in 
its  paflage,  commence  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
caufc  the  inundations  to  take  place  towards  the  Namaqua 
country  in  the  month  of  December.  The  naufeous 
cuftom  of  greahng  the  fkin,  from  the  great  fcarcity  of 
water  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  is  rendered  un- 
neceflary  among  the  people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
this  grand  river  j  and  of  confequence  they  exhibit  none 
of  that  filthy  appearance  which  is  chara6teriftic  of  the 
Hottentots  on  the  ikirts  of  the  colony. 

ORANGE-Tree,  in  Botany.  See  CiTRUS,  Botany 
Index.— 0x2ix\^^  flowers  are  juftly  efteenied  one  of  the 
fineft  perfumes  5  and  though  little  ufed  in  medicine,  yet 
the  water  diftilled  from  them  is  accounted  ftomachic, 

'  cordial,  and  carminative.  The  fruit  is  cooling,  and 
good  in  feverifh  diforders,  and  particularly  in  diarrhoeas. 
Orange-peel  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  gives  a  very  grateful 
flavour  to  any  infufions  or  tin61ures  into  whofe  com- 
pofitions  it  enters.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  bark  :  gives  an  agreeable  warmth  to 
the  infufton  ;  and,  aecording  to  Dr  Percival,  confider- 
ably  increafes  its  virtue. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions,  N°  114.  there  is 
a  very  remarkable  account  of  a  tree  ftanding  in  a  grove 
near  Florence,  having  an  orange  ftock,  which  had  been 
fo  grafted  upon,  tliat  it  became  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  three-formed  :  fome  emulating  the 
^  orange,  fome  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  fome  partaking 
of  both  forms  in  onej  and  ^vhat  was  very  remarkable 
was,  that  thefc  mixed  fruits  never  produced  any  perfeeft 
feeds:  fometiraes  there  Avere  no  feeds  at  all  in  them,  and 
fometimes  only  a  few  empty  ones. 

0  RANG  E-Dew,  a  kind  of  dew  tvhieli  falls  in  the 
fpring  time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
'which  is  extremely  fine  and  fubtile.  M.  de  la  Hire  ob- 
ferving  this,  placed  fome  flat  pieces  of  glafs  under  the 
leaves  to  receive  it :  and  having  procured  fome  large 
drops  of  it,  was  defirous  of  difeovering  what  it  was. 
He  foon  found  that  it  was  not  merely  an  aqueous  fluid, 
beeaufe  it  did  not  evaporate  in  the  air  *,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  refill,  beeaufe  it  readily  and  perfe6lly  mixed  'with 
water:  it  ivas  natural  then  to  fuppofe  it  a  liquid  gum  ; 
but  neither  did  this,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  the 
cafe  *,  for  being  laid  on  paper,  it  did  not  dry  as  the 
other  liquid  gums  do.  Its  anfwering  to  none  of  thefe 
chara<fters,  and  its  being  of  the  confiftence  of  honey, 
and  of  a  fweet  fugar-like  tafte,  gave  a  fufpicion  of  its 
being  a  kind  of  manna  ^  and  whatever  in  the  other 
trials  had  proved  it  not  a  refin,  a  gum,  &c.  all  equally 
tends  to  prove  that  it  is  this  fubflance. 

Orange,  Sea,  in  Natura/  Hijiory,  a  name  given  by 
Count  Marfigli  to  a  very  remarkable  fpecies  of  marine 
fubflance,  which  he  denominates  a  plant.  It  is  tough 
and  firm  in  its  ftruflure,  and  in  many  things  refembles 

4. 


the  common  fucus  ^  but  inftcad  of  growing  In  the  Orange 
branched  form  which  the  generality  of  thole  fubftan-  Oration, 
ces  have,  it  is  round  and  hollow,  and  in  every  refpe6l 
refembles  the  fhape  of  an  orange.  It  has,  by  ivay  of 
root,  fome  exceeding  fine  filameiits,  w  hich  faften  them- 
felves  to  the  rocks,  or  to  Ihells,  ftones,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  comes  in  the  'ivay.  From  thefe  there  grows  no 
pedicle  ;  but  the  body  of  the  orange,  as  it  is  called, 
is  faftened  by  them  to  the  rock,  or  other  folid  fub- 
ftance.  The  orange  itfelf  is  ufually  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  *,  and  while  in  the  fea,  is  full 
of  water,  and  even  retains  it  ^when  taken  up.  In  this 
ftate  it  frequently  'weighs  a  pound  and  a  half ;  but 
when  the  water  is  let  out,  and  it  is  dried,  it  becomes 
a  mere  membrane,  weighing  fcarce  any  thing.  It  is 
beft  prefevved,  by  fluffing  it  with  cotton  as  foon  as 
the  water  is  let  out  of  it,  and  then  hanging  it  up  to 
dry.  Its  furface  is  irregular  and  rough,  and  its  colour 
a  dulky  green  on  the  outfide,  and  a  clearer  but  fome- 
what  bluiffi  green  within  3  and  its  thicknefs  is  about 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  When  viewed  by  the  mi- 
crofeope,  it  is  feen  to  be  all  over  covered  with  fmall 
glandules,  or  rather  compofed  of  them  \  for  they  ftand 
fo  thick  one  by  another  as  to  leave  no  fpace  betw  een, 
and  feem  to  make  up  the  whole  fubftance ;  fo  that  it 
appears  very  like  the  rough  fiiagreen  Ik  in  uf^d  to  co¬ 
ver  toys.  Thefe  are  indeed  fo  many  hollow  duds, 
through  which  the  fea-water  finds  a  paflage  into  the 
globe  formed  by  this  fkin,  and  by  this  means  it  is 
kept  ahvays  full  and  dift ended  j  on  cutting  it  with  a  | 

pair  of  feiflars,  the  water  immediately  runs  out,  and  | 

the  (kins  collapfe  5  but  there  is  fome  thing  extremely  re¬ 
markable  in  this,  for  the  wfliole  fubftance,  near  the 
w’ounded  place,  is  in  motion,  and  feems  as  if  alive,  and 
fenfible  of  the  wound.  The  glandules  are  found  full 
of  water,  and  refembling  fmall  tranfparent  bottles  ^  and 
what  goes  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  plant  befide  thefe,  is 
an  aflemblage  of  a  vaft  number  of  filaments,  all  which 
are  likeAvife  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  clear  and  tranfpa¬ 
rent  fluid. 

There  is  another  fubflance  of  this  kind,  mentioned 
and  deferibed  by  Count  Marfigli,  Triumfetti,  and 
others,  and  called  the  ramofe  or  branched  orange. 

This  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  former  ;  but 
inftcad  of  confifting  of  one  round  globule,  it  is  formed 
of  feveral  oblong  ones  all  joined  together,  and  repre- 
fenting  the  branches  of  fome  of  the  fucufes,  only  they 
are  fliorter  \  and  thefe  are  all  hollow  and  full  of  water,  ’ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fingle  globes  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind.  This  has,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fine* 
and  flender  filaments,  'which  faften  it  to  the  ftones  or 
fliells  near  which  it  is  produced  \  and  it  is  of  a  dulky  ^ 

grecnilh  colour  on  the  furface,  and  of  a  fine  bluilh  i 

green  within.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  microfeope,  , 

appears  rough,  as  in  the  other,  and  the  glandules  are  ; 

of  the  fame  kind,  and  are  ahvays  found  full  of  clear  1 

water.  1 

ORATION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  fpecch  or  harangue, 
compofed  according  to  the  rules  of  oratory,  but  fpoken 
in  public.  Orations  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds, 
viz.  the  demonftrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial.  To 
the  demonftrative  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethliaca,  j 

epithalamia,  congratulations,  &c.  I'o  the  deliberative  : 

kind  belong  perfuafion,  exhortation,  &c.  And  to  the 
judicial,  kind  belong  accufation,.  confutation,  &:c. 

Tuner ni 
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Oration,  Funeral  OrATION,  See  FuNERAL  Oration, 

Orator.  OKATOR,  among  the  Romans,  differed  from  a 
patronus :  The  latter  was  allowed  only  to  plead  caufes 
on  behalf  of  his  clients  j  whereas  the  former  might 
quit  the  forum  and  afeend  the  roffra  or  tribunal,  to 
harangue  the  fenate  or  the  people.  The  orators  had 
rarely  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  they 
were  eloquent,  and  their  ffyle  was  generally  corredl 
and  concife.  They  were  employed  in  caufes  of  im¬ 
portance,  inftead  of  the  common  patrons.  Orators 
in  the  violence  of  elocution  ufed  all  the  warmth  of 
gefturc,  and  even  walked  backwards  and  forwards  with 
great  heat  and  emotion.  This  it  was  wdiich  occafion- 
cd  a  witticifm  of  Flavius  Virginlus,  who  afked  one  of 
thofc  walking  orators,  ^wt  inillia  pajfuum  declamajfet? 
“  How  many  miles  he  had  declaimed  ?”  Similar  to 
the  Roman  orators  were  the  Grecian  Rhetores,  See 
Rhetores. 

Public  ORATORy  an  office  of  very  confiderable  dig¬ 
nity,  and  of  fomc  emolument,  in  the  Engliffi  univcrli- 
tles. 

The  public  orator  is  the  principal,  and  in  many  cafes 
the  only  oftenfible,  agent  for  the  unlverfity,  in  all  thufe 
matters  or  forms  which  are  merely  external.  He  carries 
on  or  fuperintends  all  corrcfpondences  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  the  dignity,  or  raife  the  utility,  of 
the  femlnary  which  conftitutes  him.  He  has  little  to 
do,  indeed,  witli  the  internal  government  of  the  body, 
for  which  a  variety  of  officers  in  different  departments 
are  appointed  ;  but  in  all  public  affairs  he  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mouth  of  the  whole  5  puttihg  their  deliberations 
into  proper  form,  and  communicating  or  publiffiing 
them,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  univerfity. 
Thus,  if  the  whole  univerfity,  or  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  them,  or  by  ftatute,  or  by  the  will  of  any  parti* 
cular  benefaftor,  have,  after  a  comparative  trial,  ad¬ 
judged  a  prize  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  public  orator  to  inform  the  fuccefsful  jiartics 
of  the  iffuc  of  the  trial.  Again,  If  for  fingular  learn¬ 
ing,  or  for  any  remarkable  good  will  ffiown  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  by  any  perfon  or  perfons,  the  fenate  or  convocation 
are  pleafed  to  declare  their  grateful  fenfe  of  it  either  by 
conferring  degrees,  or  otherwlfe,  as  they  think  fit,  the 
public  orator  is  to  notify  this  intention  to  the  perfon  or 
perfons  concerned  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Another  part  of  the  public  orator’s  bufinefs  is  to 
prefent  young  noblemen,  or  thofc  who  take  honoranj 


degrees,  tanqmm  nohilesy  to  the  vice  chancellor ;  this  Orator, 
he  does  In  a  Latin  fpeech,  which,  according  to  clr- , 
cumftances,  is  either  ffiort  or  long  ;  and  of  which  the 
fubjeft  is  generally  a  defence  of  that  particular  ftatute 
which  allows  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  fome  few  others, 
to  proceed  to  degrees  before  what  is  called  XheJIatuta^^ 
hie  time*  Tn  doing  this,  encomiums,  often  ftronger  than 
juft,  are  made  upon  the  learning  and  virtue  of  the  no¬ 
ble  candidate  5  a  view  is  taken  of  the  dignity  of  his  an¬ 
cient  houfe  5  the  honour  is  mentioned  which  has  accru-. 
ed  to  the  univerfity  from  the  acceflion  of  fuch  a  mem¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  oration  concludes  with  promifing  great 
credit  from  his  future  condudl,  as  w'dl  as  benefit  from 
the  inftuencc  of  his  rank  in  the  ftate.  Thcfe  circum- 
ftances  are  deemed  fufficient  grounds  for  exempting  the 
fons  of  noblemen  from  that  tedious  courfe  of  ftudy, 
through  which  the  duller  fons  of  commoners  muft  all 
pafs  before  they  be  thought  worthy  of  academical 
honours. 

ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a  fort  of  facred 
drama  of  dialogues  j  containing  recitativos,  duettos, 
trios,  ritornello^,  cliorufes,  &c.  The  fubje61s  of  thofe 
pieces  are  ufually  taken  from  Scripture,  or  the  life  of 
fome  faint,  &c.  The  mufic  for  the  oratorios  ftiould  be 
in  the  fineft  tafte  and  beft  chofen  drains.  Thefe  ora¬ 
torios  are  greatly  ufed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
and  of  late  in  England. 

Meneftrler  attributes  the  origin  of  oratorios  to  the 
crufades,  and  fays  that  the  pilgrims  returning  from  Jc- 
rufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  compofed  fongs  recit¬ 
ing  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  celebrating  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  conftancy  of  faints  and  martyrs.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  obferve,  that  the  oratorio  was 
an  avowed  imitation  of  the  opera,  with  only  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  foundation  of  it  was  always  fome  religi¬ 
ous  or  at  lead  fome  moral  fubjedt.  Crcfcimbenl  afcrlbes 
its  origin  to  San  Filippo  Neri,  who  ^vas  born  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  1515,  and  who,  in  his  chapel  after  fermons,  and 
other  devotions,  in  order  to  allure  young  people  to  pi¬ 
ous  offices,  had  hymns,  pfalms,  and  fuch  like  prayers, 
fung  by  one  or  more  voices.  Among  the  fpiritual 
fongs  were  dialogues  5  and  thefe  entertainments  becom¬ 
ing  more  frequent,  and  improving  every  year,  Avere  the 
occafion  that  in  the  feventeeth  century  oratorios  were 
firft  invented,  fo  called  fn)m  the  place  of  their  oil  gin  a . 

See  H(iwlins''s  Hijlory  of  Mufc, 


ORATORY; 

THE  ART  OF  SPEAKING  WELL  UPON  ANY  SUBJECT,  IN  ORDER  TO  PERStJADE.  ? 


INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

J  I,  Of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Oratory, 

I 

The  (rigin-  '^HE  invention  of  orafbry  is,,  by.  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  the  art’  1  the  fables  of  the  poets,  aferibed  to  Mercury.  And 
oratory.  known,  that  the  Greeks  made  their  deities  the 

authors  likewife  of  other  arts,  and  fuppofed  that  they 
prefided  over  them.  Hence  they  gave  Mercury  the- 


titles  of  Abyio^  and  E^pn^y  both  which  names  come  from 
■words  that  fignify  “  to  fpeak.”  And  Ariftides  calls 
eloquence  the  gift  of  Mercury  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
anciently  the  tongue  Avas  confecrated  to  him.  He  was 
likewife  faid  to  be  the  interpreter  or  meflenger  of  the 
gods  •y  which  office  very  well  fuited  him,  as  he  excelled 
in  eloquence.  Hence  we  read  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
that  when  the  people  of  Lyftra  took  Barnabas  and  Paul 
for  gods  in  human  (hape,  becaufe  of  that  fudden  and  fur- 
prifing  cure  which  was  wrought  upon  the  lame  man, 

they 
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they  called  Barnabas  Jupiter^  and  Paul  Mercury;  for 
this  rcafon,  as  the  infpired  writer  tells  us,  ‘  becaufc  he 
was  the  chief  fpeaker,’  that  is  (as  the  fpeclators  then 
thought),  the  interpreter  or  fpokefman  of  Barnabas. 

But  to  pafs  over  thefe  fi£lions  of  the  heathen  deities, 
"let  us  hear  what  Qiiintilian  fays  of  origin  of  this  art  j 
who  fcems  to  give  a  very  probable  account  of  it  in  the 
following  paffage.  “  The  faculty  of  fpeech  (fays  he) 
we  derive  from  nature  (a)  ;  but  the  art  from  obferva- 
tion.  For  as  in  phylic,  men,  by  feeing  that  fome  things 
promote  health,  and  others  deftroy  it,  ^formed  the  art 
upon  thole  obfervations  j  in  like  manner,  by  perceiving 
that  fome  things  in  difeourfe  are  faid  to  advantage,  and 
others  not,  they  accordingly  marked  thofe  things,  in 
order  to  imitate  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  They  al- 
fo  added  fome  things  from  their  own  reafon  and  judge¬ 
ment,  which,  being  confirmed- by  ufe,  they  began  to 
teach  others  what  they  knew  thcrrifelves.”  But  no 
certain  account  can  be  given  when,  or  by  whom,  this 
method  of  obfervation  firfl:  began  to  take  place.  And 
‘  Ariftotle  fuppofes,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  firft  li¬ 
neaments  of  the  art  w^ere  very  rude  and  imperfc(5k 
Paufanias,  indeed,  in  his  Defeription  of  Greece^  tells  us, 
that  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of  Thefeus,  taught  it  at  Trocr 
^ene,  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  and  wrote  a  book  concern¬ 
ing  it,  w’hich  he  read  himfelf,  as  it  was  publilhed  by  one 
of  Epldaurus.  But  as  Pittheus  lived  about  1000  years 
before  Paufanias,  who  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Hadrian,  fome  are  of  opinion  he  might  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  Epidaurian,  w'ho  publiflied  this  book 
imder  the  name  of  Pitt/ieus,  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
is  very  reafonablc  to  believe,  that  the  Greeks  had  the 
principles  of  this  art  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Pittheus. 
For  7'hefeus  his  nephew  lived  not  long  before  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Troy,  wEich,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
happened  904  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrill;  at  which 
time  Cicero  thought  it  was  in  much  elleem  among  them. 
“  Homer  (fays  he)  would  never  have  given  Ulyfles  and 
Neftor  in  the  Trojan  war  fo  great  commendations  on 
account  of  their  fpeeches  (to  one  of  whom  he  attributes 
force,  and  to  the  other  fiveetnefs  of  expreflion),  if  elo¬ 
quence  had  not  in  thofe  times  been  in  great  repute.” 
And  left  any  one  Ihould  imagine,  that  in  thofe  days 
they  made  ufe  only  of  fuch  helps  as  nature  and  praftice 
could  afford  them,  the  fame  poet  informs  us,  that  Pe- 
leus  fent  Phoenix  with  his  fon  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
war,  to  inftru61;  him  not  only  in  the  art  of  w^ar,  but 
likewife  of  eloquence.  But  w  ho  were  the  profeffors  of 
this  art  for  fome  ages  following  is  not  known.  For 
Qiiintilian  fays,  that  afterw^ards  Empedocles  is  the  firft 
upon  record  who  attempted  any  thing  concerning  it. 
And  h®,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  account,  flourilhed 
about  500  years  after  Troy  was  taken.  At  which  time, 
as  Cicero  obferves,  men  being  now  fenfible  of  the  pow’^er- 
ful  charms  of  oratory,  and  the  influence  it  had  upon  the 
mind,  there  immediately  arofe  feveral  mafters  of  it ;  the 
chief  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  who  tells 
us,  that  ‘  the  oldeft  writers  upon  this  art  arc  Corax  and 
Tifias,  both  /of  Sicily.  After  them  came  Gorgias  of 


Leontiura  in  the  fame  ifland,  ivho  is  faid  toliave  been 
the  fcholar  of  Empedocles,  and  by  reafon  of  his  great 
age  (for  he  lived  to  be  109  years  old)  had  many  cotem-  ^ 
poraries.  Thrafymachus  of  Chalcedon,  Prodicus  of  Cea,  Orators  of 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Hipplas  of  Elis,  and  Alcidamus  Greece, 
of  Elea,  lived  in  his  time  ;  as  like  wife  Antiphon,  who 
firft  wrote  orations,  and  alfo  upon  the  art,  and  is  faid  to 
have  fpoken  admirably  well  in  his  own  defence;  and 
befides  thefe.  Polycrates,  and  Theodore  of  Byzantium.’ 

Thefe  perfons  contributed  different  ways  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  art.  Corax  and  Tifias  gave  rules 
for  methodizing  a  difeourfe,  and  adjufting  its  particular 
parts ;  as  may  be  conjedlured  from  Cicero’s  account  of 
them,  who  fays,  “  Though  fome  had  fpoke  well  before 
their  time,  yet  none  with  order  and  method.”  But 
‘Gorgias  feems  to  have  excelled  all  the  reft  in  fame  and 
reputation  :  for  he  was  fo  highly  applauded  by  all 
Greece,  tliat  a  golden  ftatue  was  creeled  to  him  at  Del- 
phos,  which  w^as  a  diftinguifliing  honour  conferred  upon 
him  only.  And  he  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  great  a  ma- 
fter  of  oratory,  that  in  a  public  affembly  he  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  declaim  immediately  upon  any  fubjeeff  pro- 
pofed  to  him.  He  wrote,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  in  the 
demonftrative  or  laudatory  way  ;  which  requires  moft 
of  the  fublime,  and  makes  wdiat  Diodorus  Siculus  fays 
of  him  the  more  probable,  that  “  he  firft  introduced  the 
ftrongeft  figures,  members  of  periods  oppofite  in  fenlc, 
of  an  equal  length,  or  ending  with  a  "like  found,  and 
other  ornaments  of  that  nature.”  And  hence  thofe  fi¬ 
gures,  which  give  the  greateft  force  and  luftre  to  a  dif¬ 
eourfe,  iverc  anciently  called  by  his  name.  Cicero  tells 
us  further,  that  Thrafymachus  and  Gorgias  w-ere  the 
firft  who  introduced  numbers  into  profe,  which  Ifocrates 
afterwards  brought  to  perfe6lion.  Quintilian  likewife 
mentions  Pratagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Thrafy¬ 
machus,  as  the  firft  who  treated  of  common  places,  and 
fhowed  the  ufe  of  them  for  the  invention  of  arguments. 

Nor  muft  we  omit  Plato,  whofc  elegant  dialogue  upon 
this  fubje6l  is  ftill  extant,  which  he  entitles  Gorgias, 

For  though  he  does  not  lay  doivn  the  common  rules  of 
the  art ;  yet  he  very  well  explains  the  nature  of  it,  and 
maintains  its  true  end  and  ufe  againft  the  generality  of 
its  profeffors,  who  had  greatly  perverted  the  original  de- 
fign  of  it.  Thus  by  the  ftudy  and  induftry  of  fo  many- 
ingenious  and  great  men,  the  art  of  oratory  was  then 
carried  to  a  coufiderable  height  among  the  Grecians  : 
though  many  of  thofe  who  profeffed  it  in  thofe  times 
employed  their  Ikill  rather  to  promote  their  own  reputa¬ 
tion  and  applaufe,  than  to  ferve  the  real  intcrefts  of 
truth  and  virtue.  “  For  they  propofed  in  an  arrogant 
manner  (as  Cicero  fays)  to  teach  how  a  bad  caufe  might 
be  fo  managed,  as  to  get  the  better  of  a  good  one.” 

That  is,  they  wmuld  undertake  to  charm  the  ears  and 
ftrike  the  paflions  of  their  hearers  in  fo  powerful  a  man¬ 
ner,  by  fophiftical  reafonings,  turns  of  wit,  and  fine 
language,  as  to  impofe  falfchood  upon  them  for  truth  : 
than  which  nothing  could  be  either  more  difingenuous 
in  itfclf,  or  prejudicial  to  fociety. 

But  thofe  wdio  fucceeded  them  feem  to  have  confult- 

ed 


(^)  Quintilian  meant  that  the  human  race  fpeak  an  articulate  language  by  nature  or  inftincl,  he  certainly 
deceived  himfelf  (fee  Language)  ;  but  if  his  meaning  w^as  only  that  men  have  from  nature  a  capability  of 
fpeech,  the  obfervation  is  true,  but  not  of  much  value.  Parrots  and  other  birds  have  a  capability  of  uttering  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds. 
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ed  better,  both  for  their  own  honour  and  that  of  their 
profeffion.  Ifocrates  was  the  moft  renowned  of  all  Gor- 
aias’s  fcholars,  whom  Cicero  frequently  extols  with  the 
jiigheft  commendations,  as  the  greateft  matter  and 
teacher  of  oratory  *,  “  whofe  fchool  (as  he  fays)  like  the 
Trojan  horfe,  fent  forth  abundance  of  great  men.”  A- 
rittotle  was  chiefly  induced  to  engage  in  this  province 
from  an  emulation  of  his  ^lory  ;  and  would  often  fay 
in  a  verfe  of  Sophocles,  fomcwfliat  varied  to  his  pur- 
pofe. 

To  be  filent  it  is  a  flmme  5 

While  Ifocrates  gets  fuch  fame. 

Quintilian  fays  they  both  wrote  upon  the  art,  though 
there  is  no  fyftem  of  the  former  now  extant.  But  that 
of  Ariftotle  is  etteemed  the  beft  and  mott  complete  of 
any  in  the  Greek  language.  In  this  age  the  Grecian 
eloquence  appeared  in  its  higheft  perfeftion.  Demof- 
thenes  was  a  hearer  both  of  Ifocrates  and  Plato,  as  alfo 
of  Itteus  (ten  of  whofe  orations  are  yet  extant) ;  and  by 
the  afliftance  of  a  furprifing  genius,  joined  with  indefa¬ 
tigable  induttry,  made  that  advantage  of  their  precepts, 
that  he  has  been  always  etteemed  by  the  bett  judges  the 
prince  of  Grecian  orators.  His  great  adverfary  and  ri¬ 
val  i^ifehines,  after  his  baniihment,  is  faid  to  have  gone 
to  Rhodes,  and  employed  his  time  there  in  teaching  of 
rhetoric.  Theodeftes  and  Theophrattus,  both  of  them 
fcholars  of  Arittotle,  imitated  their  matter  in  writing 
upon  the  art.  And  from  that  time  the  philofophers, 
efpecially  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  applied  thera- 
felves  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  oratory  5  which  Socrates 
had  before  feparated  from  the  province  of  a  philofopher. 
And  there  is  yet  preferved  a  treatlfe  upon  this  fubje^f, 
which  fome  have  aferibed  to  Demetrius  Phalereus  the 
Peripatetic,  and  fcholar  of  Theophrattus,  though  others 
more  probably  to  Dionyfius  of  Kalicarnaffus.  Quinti¬ 
lian  mentions  feveral  other  famous  rhetoricians  in  the 
following  2ges,  whow’ere  likewife  writers:  As  Plerma- 
goras,  Athenmus,  Apollonius  Molon,  Areus  Cfecilius, 
Dlonyfius  of  Halicarnalfus,  Apollonius  of  Pergamus, 
and  Theodore  of  Gadara.  But  of  thefe  nothing  now 
remains  upon  the  fubje<R  of  oratory,  except  fome  trails 
of  Diohyfius,  who  fiourittied  in  the  reign  of  Auguttus 
Ca3far.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  fome  eminent 
writers  of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  lince  the  time  of 
Ouintillan  ;  tw^o  of  whom  we  cannot  omit  to  mention, 
Hennogenes,  and  Longinus  the  author  of  the  incompa¬ 
rable  treatlfe  Of  the  Sublime,  a  book  \vhicli  can  fcarce- 
2  ly  be  too  much  commended  or  too  often  read. 

Piifeand  It  was  long  before  Rome  received  this  art,  and  not 
progrefs  of  without  dltticnlty  at  firtt.  The  reafon  w^as,  becaufe  the 
oratory  in  }{on^ans  were  for  feveral  ages  wholly  addlfled  to  millta- 
ry  affiurs,  and  to  enlarge  their  territories  *,  fo  that  they 
not  only  negle£led  to  cultivate  learning,  but  thought 
the  purfuit  of  it  a  thing  of  ill  tendency,  by  diverting 
the  minds  of  their  youth  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  war, 
to  a  more  foft  and  indolent  kind  of  life.  Therefore  fo 
late  as  the  year  of  their  city  592,  when  by  the  induttry 
of  fome  Grecians  the  liberal  arts  began  to  flourifli  in 
Italy,  a  decree  patted  the  fenate,  by  which  all  philofo¬ 
phers  and  rhetoricians  were  ordered  to  depart  out  of 
Rome.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  when  Carneades,  Cri- 
tolaus,  and  Diogenes,  who  \vere  not  only  philofophers 
but  orators,  came  ambalTadors  from  Athens  to  Rome, 
the  Roman  youth  were  fo  charmed  with  the  eloquence 
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of  their  harangues,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  ftopt 
from  purfuing  the  ttudy  of  oratory.  And  by  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  it  foon  gained  fuch 
ettcera,  that  perfons  of  the  firtt  quality  employed  their 
time  and  pains  to  acquire  it.  And  a  young  gentleman,- 
wha  was  ambitious  to  advance  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  could  have  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  unlefs  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  profpefts  in  that 
ttudy. 

Seneca  tells  us,  that  Lucius  Plotius,  a  Gaul,  'was  the 
firtt  who  taught  the  art  of  oratory  at  Rome  in  Latin  j 
which,  Cicero  fays,  was  w  hile  he  was  a  boy  j  and  when 
the  mott  ttudious  perfons  went  to  hear  him,  he  lament¬ 
ed  that  he  could  not  go  with  them ;  being  prevented  by 
the  regard  he  paid  to  the  opinion  of  fome  of  his  friends, 

Avho  thought  that  greater  improvements  were  made  by 
exerclfes  in  the  Greek  language  under  Grecian  matters. 

Seneca  adds,  that  this  profeflTion  continued  for  fome  time 
in  the  hands  of  freedmen  ;  and  that  the  firtt  Roman 
who  engaged  in  it  was  Blandus  of  the  equeftrian  order, 
wLo  was  fucceeded  by  others  y  fome  of  whofe  lives  are 
yet  extant,  written  by  Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians  are  by  Philoftratus  and  Eunapius.  Quintilian  like¬ 
wife  gives  us  the  names  of  thofe  among  the  Romans,  who 
W’rote  upon  the  art.  “  The  firtt  (fays  he)  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  who  compofed  any  thing  upon  this  argument, 
was  M.  Cato  the  ceiifor.  After  him  Antony  the  ora¬ 
tor  began  upon  the  fubje^f,  which  is  the  only  -work  he 
has  left,  and  that  imperfe^l:.  Then  followed  fome  of 
lefs  note.  But  he  who  carried  eloquence  to  its  higheft 
pitch  among  us,  was  Cicero  j  who  has  likewflfe  by  his 
rules  given  the  beft  plan  both  to  pra6life  and  teach  the 
art.  After  whom  modetty  would  require  us  to  mention 
no  more,  had  he  not  told  us  himfelf  that  bis  books  of 
rhetoric  flipt  out  of  his  hands,  while  he  was  but  a  youth. 

And  tbofe  lefTer  things,  which  many  perfons  want,  ho 
has  purpofely  omitted  in  his  difcouiTes  of  oratory.  Cor- 
nificius  wrote  largely  upon  the  fame  fubje(R  j  Stertinius 
and  Gallic  the  father,  each  of  them  fomething.  But 
Celfus  and  Leiias  ^vere  more  accurate  than  Gallic  j  and 
in  our  times  Virginius,  Pliny,  andRutilius,  And  there 
are  at  this  day  fome  celebrated  authors  of  the  fame  kind, 
who,  if  they  had  taken  in  every  thing,  might  have  fa- 
ved  my  pains.”  Time  has  ttnee  deprived  us  of  mott  of 
the  writers  mentioned  here  by  Quintilian.  But  we  have 
the  lefs  reafon  to  regret  this  lofs,  fince  it  has  preferved 
to  us  Cicero’s  treatife.s  upon  this  fubjcdl  ;  which  we  may 
well  fuppofe  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  own 
excellency,  and  the  great  efteem  they  have  always  had 
in  the  world.  Befides  his  Two  books  of  Invention, 
wdiich  Quintilian  here  calls  his  Books  of  Rhetoric,  there 
are  extant  of  his.  Three  books  of  an  Orator  ;  one  Of 
famous  Orators  ;  and  another,  which  is  called  The  Ora¬ 
tor  •,  as  alfo  his  Topics,  a  preface  Concerning  the  beft 
fort  of  Orators,  and  a  treatife  Of  the  parts  of  Oratory. 

Each  of  which  treatifes,  whether  wc  regard  thejuttnefs 
and  delicacy  of  the  thoughts,  the  ufefnlnefs  of  the  rules, 
or  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  ttyle,  deferves  to  be 
frequently  perufed  by  all  who  are  lovers  of  eloquence. 

For  who  can  be  thought  fo  well  qualified  to  give  the 
rules  of  any  art,  as  he  who  excelled  all  mankind  in  the 
pra6lice  of  them  ?  But  thofe  Four  Books  to  Herennius, 
which  are  publifhed  among  Cicero’s  works,  feem  with 
good  reafon  to  be  attributed  to  Cornificius,  whom  Quin¬ 
tilian  here  mentions.  And  Celfus  is  by  fome  attirmed 

to 
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to  liave  taught  oratory,  uliom  he  alfu  places  among  the 
rhetoricians,  and  whofe  Eight  Books  of  Medicine  are 
yet  extant,  written  in  fo  beautiful  a  flyle  as. plainly 
Ihows  him  to  be  a  mailer  of  eloquence.  But  Quintilian 
himfelf  outdid  all  who  went  before  him  in  diligence  and 
accuracy  as  a  writer.  His  Inditutions  are  fo  compre- 
heniive,  and  written  ivith  fuch  great  exa6lnefs  and 
judgment,  that  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
in  oil  perfedl  work  of  the  klnd<  With  this  excellent 
author  we  iliall  finifli  the  account  of  the  Latin  rhetori¬ 
cians. 

There  -were  indeed  fome  others  in  the  following  ages, 
whofe  works  are  yet  extant ;  but  as  they  contain  nothing 
of  moment  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  thofe  already 
mentioned,  we  fliall  forbear  to  name  them.  Much  lefs 
ihall  we  defeend  to  that  numerous  body  of  writers,  who 
fince  the  revival  of  learning  have  treated  upon  this  fiib- 
<  A  hb)  reafon.  And  a  very  good  judge  *  has 

Cambray,  not  long  lliiee  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  method 
Lett»p.  2  forming  the  bed  fyilem  of  oratory,  is  to  colle6l  it 
from  the  fineil  precepts  of  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Longinus,  and  other  celebrated  authors ;  with  proper 
examples  taken  from  the  choicefl  parts  of  the  pureft  an¬ 
tiquity.  And  this  is  the  method  attempted  to  be  pur- 
fued  in  the  following  treatife. 

§  2.  OJ'  the  Nature  of  Oratory* 

The  terms  rhetoric  and  oratory^  having  no  other  dif¬ 
ference  but  that  one  is  taken  from  the  Greek  language 
and  the  other  from  the  Latin,  may  be  ufed  promifeu- 
oufly  j  but  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  refpe£l  to  the 
words  rhetorician  and  orator.  For  although  the  Gre¬ 
cians  ufed  the  former,  both  to  exprefs  thofe  who  taught 
the  art,  and  thofe  who  pra6llfed  it  *,  yet  the  Romans  af¬ 
terward,  when  they  took  that  word  into  their  language, 
confined  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  art,  and  called  the  reft 
orators.  And  there  feems  to  have  been  a  fuffleient  rea¬ 
fon  for  this  diftineftion,  fince  the  art  was  the  fame  in 
both,  and  might  therefore  go  by  either  name  ;  but  the 
different  province  of  rhetoricians  and  orators  made  it  not 
improper  that  they  fhould  be  called  by  different  names. 
Belides,  anciently,  before  rhetoric  was  made  a  feparate 
and  diftimSl  art  from  philofophy,  the  fame  perfons  taught 
both.  And  then  they  ^vere  called  not  only  rhetoricians 
but  fophijls.  But  becaufe  they  often  employed  their  art 
rather  to  vindicate  w’hat  was  falfe  and  iinjuft,  than  to 
fupport  truth  and  virtue  \  this  difingenuous  conduft, 
by  which  they  frequently  impofed  upon  weak  minds, 
brought  a  diferedit  both  upon  therafelves  and  their  pro- 
feftion.  And  therefore  the  name  fophift  or  fophijler^  has 
been  more  generally  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  to  fignify  one 
{killed  rather  in  the  arts  of  cavilling,  than  qualified  to 
fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubje6l. 

Oratory  an  neceffary  to  ufe  many  ivords,  to  prove  that 

art.  oratory  Is  an  art.  For  it  is  comprifed  under  certain 

rules,  agreeable  to  reafon,  delivered  in  a  regular  me¬ 
thod,  and  fuited  to  attain  the  end  it  propofes  5  which 
are  chara6lers  fufficient  to  denominate  it  an  art.  In¬ 
deed  the  cafe  is  the  fame  here  as  in  moft  other  things, 
that  a  good  genius  is  of  itfelf  more  ferviceable  than 
the  moft  cxaift  acquaintance  with  all  the  rules  of  art, 
where  that  is  wanting.  But  it  is  fufficient  that  art 
help  nature,  and  carry  it  farther  than  it  can  otherwife 
advance  without  it.  And  he  who  is  deftrous  to  gain  the 
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reputation  of  a  good  orator,  will  find  the  aftiftance  of 
art  very  neceflary.  Some  perfons  have  thought,  that 
many  of  the  common  fyftems  -written  upon  the  fubje6l 
of  oratory  have  been  attended  -with  this  inconvenience, 
that,  by  burdening  the  mind  with  too  great  a  number  of 
rules  about  things  of  lefs  importance,  they  have  often¬ 
times  rather  difeouraged  than  promoted  the  ftudy  of  elo¬ 
quence.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  extreme  which  ftiould 
be  always  carefully  avoided.  But,  however,  an  indif¬ 
ferent  guide  in  a  Itrange  road  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

It  may  be  w’orth  ^vhile  to  hear  Quintilian’s  opinion  up¬ 
on  this  head.  I  Would  not  (fays  he)  have  young  per¬ 
fons  think  they  are  fufticiently  inftru6ted,  if  they  have 
learned  one  of  thofe  compends  which  are  commonly 
handed  about,  and  fancy  themfelvcs  fafe  in  the  decrees, 
as  it  were,  of  thefe  technical  writers.  The  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  requires  much  labour,  conftant  ftudy,  a  variety  of 
exereife,  many  trials,  the  greateft  prudence,  and  readi- 
nefs  of  thought.  However,  thefe  trealifes  arc  ufeful, 
when  they  fet  you  in  a  plain  and  open  way,  and  do  not 
confine  you  to  one  narrow  track,  from  which  be  who 
thinks  it  a  crime  to  depart  muft  move  as  flowly  as  one 
that  Wfilks  upon  ^  rope.”  We  fee  he  is  not  for  having 
us  confine  ourfelves  too  clofely  to  fyftems,  though  he 
thinks  they  are  of  ferviee  at  firft,  till  ufe  and  experience 
render  them  lefs  neceffary.  ^ 

The  bufinefs  of  oratory  is  to  teach  us  to  fpeak  well  ^Theobje(! 
which,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  Is  to  fpeak  jujily^  methoduoi'w, 
cally^  Jioridiy,  and  copioujiy. 

Now,  in  order  to  fpeak  jujiiy^  or  pertinently,  a  per- 
fon  muft  be  mafter  of  his  fubjeft,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
fay  all  that  is  proper,  and  avoid  whatever  may  appear 
foreign  and  trifling.  And  he  muft  clothe  his  thoughts 
with  fuch  words  and  expreftions  as  arc  moft  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  and  will  give  it  the  greateft 
force  and  evidence. 

And  as  it  teaches  to  fpeak  juftly,  fo  likewlfe  metho^ 
dically.  This  requires,  that  all  the  parts  of  a  difeourfe 
be  placed  in  their  proper  order,  and  wdth  fuch  juft  con¬ 
nexion,  as  to  reflcdl  a  light  upon  each  other,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  whole  both  clear  in  itfelf,  and 
eafy  to  be  retained.  But  the  fame  method  is  not  pro¬ 
per  for  all  difeourfes.  And  very  frequently  a  different 
manner  is  convenient  in  handling  the  fame  fubjedl. 

For  It  is  plain,  that  art,  as  well  as  nature,  loves  variety  \ 
and  it  difeovers  the  fpcaker’s  judgment,  when  the  dif- 
pofition  of  his  difeourfe  is  fo  framed,  as  to  appear  eafy 
and  natural,  rather  than  the  effc£l  of  induftry  and  la¬ 
bour. 

To  fpeak  fioridly^  is  fo  peculiar  a  property  of  this  art, 
that  fome  have  wholly  confined  it  to  the  pomp  and  or¬ 
naments  of  language.  But  that  it  extends  farther,  and 
refpefts  things  as  well  as  words,  we  ihall  have  occafioix 
to  fhow  hereafter.  It  contains  indeed  the  whole  fubje6l 
of  elocution,  but  does  not  wholly  confift  in  it.  True 
and  folid  eloquence  requires  not  only  the  beauties  and 
flowers  of  language,  but  likewlfe  the  beft  fenfe  and 
cleareft  reafoning*  Befides,  rhetoric  gives  rules  for  the 
feveral  forts  of  ftyle,  and  dire6ls  the  ufe  of  them  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje6l. 

But  the  force  of  oratory  appears  in  nothing  more  than 
a  copioufnefs  of  exprelTion,  or  a  proper  manner  of  en¬ 
largement,  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fubje6l  j  which  is 
of  great  ufe  in  perfuafion,  an^  forms  the  laft  property, 
required  by  Cicero,  of  fpeaking  well.  A  ftiort  and  con- 
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clfe  account  of  things  Is  often  attended  with  obfcurity, 
from  an  omifllon  of  forae  necelTary  circumftances  rela¬ 
ting  to  them.  Or,  however,  where  that  is  not  the  cafe, 
yet  for  want  of  proper  embelliftiments  to  enliven  the  dif- 
'courfe,  and  thereby  to  excite  and  fix  the  hearers  atten¬ 
tion,  it  is  apt  to  flip  through  their  minds  without  lea¬ 
ving  any  impreflion.  But  where  the  images  of  things 
are  drawn  in  their  full  proportion,  painted  in  their  pro¬ 
per  colours, -fet  in  a  clear  light,  and  reprefented  in  dif¬ 
ferent  views,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  beauties  of  elo¬ 
quence,  they  captivate  the  minds  of  the  audience  wdth 
the  higheft  pleafure,  engage  their  attention,  and  by  an 
irrefiftible  force  move  and  bend  them  to  the  defign  of 
the  fpeaker. 

The  principal  end  and  defign  of  oratory  is  to  per- 
fuade  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  frequently  called  the  ai't 
of  petfaajion.  Indeed  the  orator  has  often  other  fubor- 
dinate  vieivs  as  when  he  endeavours  either  to  delight 
his  hearers  with  what  is  pleafant  and  agreeable,  or  to 
conciliate  their  good  opinion  by  a  fmooth  and  artful  ad- 
drefs :  but  dill  both  thefe  are  in  order  to  perfuade  and 
excite  them  to  adlion. 

An  objeftion  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  againfl 
eloquence,  as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  per- 
fuadlng  to  ill  as  well  as  to  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  may  j  and  fo  reafoning  may  alfo  be,  and  too  of¬ 
ten  is,  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  againfl 
the  cultivation  of  our  reafoning  powders  ?  Reafon,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  fludied 
among  mankind,  may  be  abufed,  and  may  prove  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  :  but  it  were  perfe£lly 
I  childifh  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account  they  ought 

to  be  aboliflied. 

While  the  orator  employs  his  art  in  purfuing  only 
thofe  ends  for  which  it  was  at  firft  defigned,  the  per- 
fuading  men  to  good  and  virtuous  adlions,  and  diffua- 
ding  them  from  every  thing  that  is  ill  and  vicious  5  no- 
I  thing  can  be  more  commendable  in  itfelf,  or  ufeful  to 
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§  3*  Of  Divifion  of  Oratory. 
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Oratory  confifls  of  four  parts  j  invention^  difpofition^  Oratory 
elocution^  and  'pronunciation.  This  will  appear  by  con- 
fidering  the  nature  of  each  of  them,  and  what  it  contri- 
butes  in  forming  an  orator.  Every  one  who  aims  to 
fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubje6l,  does  natu¬ 
rally  in  the  firft  place  inquire  after  and  purfue  fuch 
thoughts  as  may  feem  mofl  proper  to  explain  and  illuf- 
trate  the  thing  upon  which  lie  defigns  to  dlfcourfe. 

And  if  the  nature  of  it  requires  that  he  fliould  bring 
reafons  to  confirm  what  he  fays,  he  not  only  feeks  the 
llrongell,  and  fuch  as  are  like  to  be  beft  received  j  but 
alfo  prepares  to  anfwer  any  thing  which  may  be  ofered 
to  the  contrary.  This  is  invention. — After  this  he  de¬ 
liberates  with  himfelf  in  what  method  to  difpofe  of  thofe 
things  which  have  occurred  to  his  mind,  that  they  may 
appear  in  the  plainefl  light,  and  not  lofe  their  force  by 
diforder  and  confiifion. — This  is  the  bulinefs  of  difpofu 
tion. — His  next  concern  is  to  give  his  thoughts  an 
agreeable  drefs  ;  by  making  choice  of  the  fittefl  words, 
cleared  exprefiions,  fmooth  and  harmonious  periods, 
with  other  ornaments  of  dyle,  as  may  bed  fuit  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  fiibje6l,  brighten  his  difeourfe,  and  render  it 
mod  entertaining  to  his  hearers.  And  this  is  called 
elocution, — ^The  lad  thing  lie  attends  to,  is  to  deliver 
what  he  has  thus  compofed,  with  a  jud  and  agreeable 
pronunciation.  And  daily  experience  convinces  us,  how 
much  this  contributes  both  to  engage  the  attention  and 
imprefs  what  is  fpoken  upon  the  mind.  This  then  is  the 
method  of  which  nature  dire6ls,  in  order  to  qualify  our- 
felves  for  difeourfing  to  the  bed  advantage  :  Though 
by  cudom  and  habit  thefe  things  become  fo  familiar  to 
us,  that  we  do  not  always  attend  to  them  feparately  in 
their  natural  order.  However,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  art 
to  follow  nature,  and  to  treat  of  things  in  that  manner 
which  die  dI6lates. 
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Chap,  I.  Of  Invention  in  general ;  and  particularly 
cf  Common  Places^  and  State  of  a  Caufe. 

7. 

jivention  INVENTION,  coiifidcred  in  general,  is  the  difeo- 
;  very  of  fuch  things  as  arc  proper  to  perfuade.  And  in 

Inch  things  to  attain  this  end,  the  orator  propofes  to  himfelf 

are  fitted  three  things  :  I'o  prove  or  illudratc  the  fubje6l  upon 
perfuade.  which  he  treats^  to  conciliate  tho  minds  of  his  heai*ers ; 
and  to  engage  their  pnfiions  in  his  favour.  And  as  thefe 
require  different  kinds  of  arguments  or  motives,  inven¬ 
tion  furniflies  him  with  a  fupply  for  eticli  of  them^  as 
will  be  diown  in  their  order. 

An  argument,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  a  reafon 
which  induces  us  to  believe  what  before  we  doubted 
of. 

And  as  different  kinds  of  difeourfes  require  different 
arc  aments,  rhetoricians  have  confidered  them  two  ways  j 
I  m  general,  under  certain  heads,  as  a  common  fund  for 

,  all  fubjefls  *,  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  as  they 
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are  fuited  to  dernonfrative^  deliberative,^  or  judicial  diL 
oourfes.  At  prefeiit  we  ffiall  treat  only  upon  the  form^ 
er  of  thefe.  And  now,  that  one  thing  may  receive 
proof  and  confirmation  from  another,  it  is  ncceffary  that 
there  be  feme  relation  between  them  5  for  all  things  are 
not  equally  adapted  to  prove  one  another.  Thus,  in 
mcafuring  the  quantity  of  two  things  which  ivould 
ffiow  to  be  either  equal  or  unequal,  if  they  are*  of  fuch 
a  nature  that  one  cannot  be  applied  to  the  other,  then 
we  take  a  third  thing,  which  may  be  applied  to  them 
b'lth  5  and  that  muff  be  equal  at  leaf!:  to  one  of  the  two^ 
which  if  applied  to  the  other,  and  found  equal  to  that 
alfo,  w'e  prelently  conclude  that  thefe  two  things  are 
equal  j  but  if  it  be  unequal  to  the  other,  we  fay  that 
thefe  two  things  are  unequal.  Becaufe  it  Is  the  certain 
and  known  property  of  all  quantities,  that  whatfoever 
two  things  are  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  to  one  ati- 
other  j  and  where  one  of  any  two  things  is  equal  to  a 
third,  and  the  other  unequal,  thofe  two  things  are  un¬ 
equal  to  one  another.  What  has  been  faid  of  quantities, 
Q,  q  will 
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Invention,  hold  true  In  all  other  cafes,  that  fo  far  as  any  two  fubjeft 
'  ^  things  or  ideas  agree  to  a  third,  fo  far  they  agree  to  one 

another.  So  like  wife,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  one 
of  any  two  things  or  ideas  does  agree  to  a  third,  and  the 
other  does  not,  fo  far  they  difagree  with  one  another  j 
in  which  refpe^l,  one  of  them  cannot  be  truly  affirmed 
of  the  other.  Since,  therefore,  in  every  propofition, 
one  thing  is  fpoken  of  another,  if  we  would  find  out 
whether  the  two  ideas  agree  to  each  other  or  not,  where 
this  is  not  evident  of  itfelf,  we  muft  find  out  fome  third 
thing,  the  idea  of  which  agrees  to  one  of  them  5  and 
then  that  being  applied  to  the  other,  as  it  does  agree  or 
difagree  with  it,  fo  we  may  conclude,  that  the  two 
things  propofed  do  agree  or  difagree  with  one  another. 

This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an  example  or  two. 

Should  it  be  inquired.  Whether'  virtue  is  to  be  loved ; 
the  argument  between  virtue  and  love  might  be  found 
by  comparing  them  feparatcly  with  happinefs,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  meafure  to  both.  For  fince  the  idea  of  happinefs 
agrees  to  that  of  love,  and  the  idea  of  virtue  to  that  of 
happinefs ;  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  love 
agree  to  one  another :  and  therefore  it  may  be  affirmed. 

That  virtue  is  to  he  loved.  But,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
caufe  the  idea  of  mifery  difagrees  with  that  of  love,  but 
the  idea  of  vice  agrees  to  that  of  mifery,  the  two  ideas 
of  vice  and  love  muft  cohfequently  difagree  with  one 
8  another  5  and  therefore  it  would  be  falfe  to  aflert.  That 
Thefe  call-  ^ice  is  to  he  loved.  Now,  this  third  thing  logicians  call 
ed  argu-  medium^  or  middle  term^  becaufe  it  does  as  it  were 

ments.  connect  two  extremes  \  that  is,  both  parts  of  a  pro¬ 
pofition.  But  rhetoricians  call  it  an  argument^  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  fo  applied  to  what  was  before  propofed,  as 
to  become  the  inftrument  of  procuring  our  alTcnt  to 
it.  Thus  far  as  to  the  nature  and  ufe  of  arguments. 

We  fliall  next  explain  by  what  methods  they  are  to  be 
fought. 

A  lively  imagination,  and  readinefs  of  thought,  are 
undoubtedly  a  very  great  help  to  invention.  Some 
perfons  are  naturally  endued  with  that  quicknefs  of 
fancy,  and  penetration  of  mind,  that  they  are  feldom 
at  a  lofs  for  arguments  either  to  defend  their  owui  opi¬ 
nions,  or  to  attack  their  adverfaries.  However,  thefe 
things  being  the  gift  of  nature,  and  not  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  art,  do  not  properly  fall  under  our  prefent  eon- 
^  fideration. 

Learning  It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  great  learning  and 
neceflTary  to  extenfive  knowledge  are  a  noble  fund  for  invention, 
an  orator,  orator  therefore  ffiould  be  furnlffied  with  a  itock  of 
important  truths,  folid  maxims  of  reafon,  and  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  collefted  and  treafured  up  both  from 
obfervation  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  liberal 
arts,  that  he  may  not  only  be  qualified  to  exprefs 
hlmfelf  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner,  but  llkewife  to 
fupport  what  he  fays  with  the  ftrongeft  and  cleared: 
arguments. 

But  becaufe  all  arc  not  born  with  a  like  happy 
genius,  and  had  not  the  fame  opportunity  to  cultivate 
their  minds  with  learning  and  knowledge  j  and  be¬ 
caufe  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  dwell  long 
upon  the  confideration  of  one  thing,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  ftrongeif  arguments  wdiich  may  be  offered  for 
and  againft  it  j  upon  thefe  accounts,  art  has  preferibed 
a  method  to  leffen,  in  fome  meafure,  thefe  difficulties, 
and  help  every  one  to  a  fupply  of  arguments  upon  any 
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And  this  is  done  by  the  contrivance  of  corn-  Invention. 
mon  places y  which  Cicero  calls  the  feats  or  heads  of  ar^ 
guments^  and  by  a  Greek  name  topics.  They  arc  of  two 
forts,  internal  and  external, 

I.  Internal  topics.  Though  tilings,  with  regard  to 
their  nature  and  properties,  are  exceedingly  various,  to  fupply 
yet  they  have  certain  common  relations,  by  mcansthe  place 0; 
whereof  the  truth  of  what  is  either  affirmed  or  denied 
concerning  them  in  any  refpedl:  may  be  evinced.  -The 
ancient  Greek  rhetoricians  therefore  reduced  thefe  re-nius.^ 
lations  to  fome  general  heads,  which  are  termed  loci  or 
common  places ;  becaufe  the  reafons  or  arguments  fulted 
to  prove  any  propofition  are  repofited  in  them,  as  a 
common  fund  or  receptacle.  And  they  are  called  in¬ 
ternal  heads ^  becaufe  they  arife  from  the  fubje6l:  upon 
which  the  orator  treats ;  and  are  therefore  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  others  named  external,,  which  he  fetches  from 
without,  and  applies  to  his  prefent  purpofe,  as  will  be 
ffiown  hereafter.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  them 
16  ;  three  of  which  comprehend  the  whole  thing  they 
are  brought  to  prove,  namely,  definition,,  enumeration,, 
and  notation:  of  the  remaining  13,  fome  contain  a  part 
of  it,  and  the  reft  its  various  properties  and  circumftan- 
ccs,  with  other  confiderations  relating  to  it  j  and  thefei 
are,  genus  fipecies,  antecedents,  confiequents,  adjunBs,  con¬ 
jugates,  caufie,  eJfeB,  contraries,  oppofites,firnilitude,  dif- 
fimilitude,  and  comparifion. 

Definition  explains  the  nature  of  the  tljing  defined, 
and  ftiows  what  it  is.  And  to  whatfoever  the  defini¬ 
tion  agrees,  the  thing  defined  does  fo  likewife.  If 
therefore  Socrates  be  a  rational  creature,  he  is  a  man  \ 
becaufe  it  is  the  definition  of  a  man,  that  he  is  a  rational 
creature. 

Enumeration  takes  in  all  the  parts  of  a  thing.  And 
from  this  we  prove,  that  what  agrees  to  all  the  parts 
agrees  to  the  whole  \  and  what  does  not  agree  to  any 
one  or  more  parts,  does  not  agree  to  the  whole  :  As 
when  Cicero  proves  to  Pifo  that  all  the  Roman  ft  ate 
hated  him,  by  enumerating  the  feveral  ranks  and  orders 
of  Roman  citizens  who  all  did  fo. 

Notation,  or  etymology,  explains  the  meaning  or  fig- 
nlficatlon  of  a  word.  From  which  we  reafon  thus  :  “If 
he  cannot  pay  his  debts,  he  is  infolvent  5”  for  that  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  infolvent. 

Genus  is  w  hat  contains  under  it  two  or  more  forts 
of  things,  differing  in  nature.  From  this  head  logi¬ 
cians  reafon  thus :  “  Becaufe  every  animal  is  mortal, 
and  man  is  an  animal,  therefore  man  is  mortal.”  But 
orators  make  a  further  ufe  of  this  argument,  wlileh 
they  call  aficending  from  the  hypothefis  to  the  thefis  ;  that 
is,  from  a  particular  to  a  general  :  As  fhould  a  perfon, 
when  fpcalclng  in  pralfe  of  juftice,  take  occafion  from 
thence  to  commend  and  ftiow  the  excellency  of  virtue 
•  in  general,  with  a  view  to  render  that  particular  virtue 
more  amiable.  For  fince  every  fpecies  contains  in  it  the 
whole  nature  of  the  genus  to  which  it  relates,  befides 
w’ hat  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  whereby  it  is  diflinguKbedfrom 
it  j  what  is  affirmed  of  the  genus,  muft  of  neceflity  be 
applicable  to  the  fpecies. 

Species  is  that  which  comprehends  under  it  all  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  nature.  From  hence  we  may 
argue,  “  He  is  a  man,  therefore  he  has  a  rational 
foul.”  And  orators  fometimes  take  occafion  frcTU 
this  head  to  defeend  from  the  thefis  to  the  hypothefis ; 

that 
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Invention,  that  13,  In  treating  upon  wliat  Is  more  general,  to  in- 
troduec  fome  particular  contained  under  it,  for  the 
^greater  illuflration  of  the  general. 

Antecedents  are  fuch  things,  as,  being  once  allowed, 
others  neceffarily,  or  very  probably,  follow.  From  this 
head  an  infeparable  property  is  proved  from  its  fubjeft  : 
as.  It  is  material,  and  therefore  corruptible. 

Confequents  are  fueh  things  as,  being  allowed,  ne- 
ceflarily  or  very  probably  infer  their  antecedents. 
Hence  the  fubjedl  is  proved  from  an  infeparable  pro¬ 
perty,  in  this  manner  :  It  is  corruptible,  and  therefore 
material. 

AdjunBs  are  feparable  properties  of  things,  or  cir- 
cumfiances  that  attend  them.  Thefe  arc  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  aiford  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  fome 
of  whieli  ufually  occur  in  every  difeourfe.  They  do 
not  neceffarily  infer  their  fubjc61:  5  but,  if  fitly  chofen, 
render  a  thing  credible,  and  are  a  fufficient  ground  for 
affent.  The  way  of  reafoning  from  them  we  fhall  fliow 
prefently. 

Conjugates  are  words  deduced  from  the  fame  origin 
with  that  of  our  fubjed.  By  thefe  the  habit  is  proved 
from  its  a<5Is  :  as.  He  who  does  juftly  is  juft.  He  does 
not  a(ft:  wifely,  therefore  he  is  not  wfife.  But  this  infe¬ 
rence  will  not  hold,  unlefs  the  a6lions  appear  continued 
and  conftant. 

A  caufe  is  that,  by  the  force  of  whicli  a  thing  does 
<‘xift.  There  are  four  kinds  of  caufes,  matter,  form, 
efficient,  and  end,  which  afford  a  great  variety  of  argu¬ 
ments.  The  way  of  reafoning  from,  them  is  to  infer 
the  efte6l  from  the  caufe  :  as,  Man  is  endued  witli  rea- 
fon,  therefore  lie  Is  capable  of  knowledge. 

An  eJfeB  is  that  which  arlfes  from  a  caufe,  therefore 
the  caufe  Is  proved  by  it :  as.  He  is  endued  with  know¬ 
ledge,  therefore  with  reafon. 

Contraries  are  things,  which,  under  the  fame  genus, 
ure  at  the  utmoft  diftance  from  each  other  ;  fo  that 
wdiat  we  grant  to  the  one,  we  utterly  deny  the  other  *, 
as,  Virtue  ought  to  be  embraced,  therefore  vice  fhould 
be  avoided. 

Oppojites  are  fuch  things,  which,  though  repugnant 
to  each  other,  yet  are  not  dlre£lly  contradictory  ;  as, 
'Fo  love  and  to  injure,  to  hate  and  to  commend.  They 
differ  from  contraries  in  this,  that  they  do  not  abfo- 
lutely  exclude  one  another.  An  argument  is  drawn  from 
things  repugnant,  thus  :  He  will  do  a  man  a  mlfcliicf, 
therefore  he  does  not  love  him.  He  loves  a  man,  there¬ 
fore  he  will  not  reproach  him. 

Similitude  Is  an  agreement  of  things  In  quality.  Thus 
Cicero  proves,  that  pernicious  citizens  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  ft  ate,  by  the  likenefs  they  bear  to  cor¬ 
rupted  members,  which  are  cut  off  to  prevent  further 
damage  to  the  body. 

DiJJimilitude  is  a  difagreement  of  things  in  quality. 
From  this  head  Cicero  Ihows  the  preference  of  his  own 
exile  to  Pifo’s  government  of  Macedonia  ;  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  eonduCI,  and  the  people’s  efteem 
of  them. 

Comparifon  is  made  three  ways :  for  either  a  thing  is 
compared  with  a  greater,  with  a  lefs,  or  with  its  equal. 
This  place,  therefore,  differs  from  that  of  fimilitude 
on  this  account,  that  the  quality  was  confidered  In  that, 
but  here  the  quantity.  An  argument  from  the  greater 
is  thus  drawn  :  If  five  legions  could  not  conquer  the 
cn<‘mv,  much  lefs  will  two. 
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We  fhall  juft  give  one  example  of  the  manner  of  Invention.^ 
reafoning  from  thefe  heads,  v/hereby  the  ufe  of  them  '  * 

may  farther  appear.  If  any  one,  therefore,  ftiould 
have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Cicero  not  to  accept  of  ^er  of  lea- 
his  life  upon  the  condition  offered  him  by  Antony,  foning  from 
That  he  would  burn  his  Philippic  orations  which  had^^^^® 
been  fpoken  againft  liim,  he  might  be  fuppofed  to 
ufe  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  5  partly  taken  from  the 
adjundls'  of  Cicero,  partly  from  thofe  of  Antony,  and 
partly  from  the  thing  itfelf.  And  firft,  \vith  regard  to 
Cicero,  it  might  be  fald.  That  fo  great  a  man  ought 
not  to  purchafe  his  life  at  fo  dear  a  price  as  the  lofs  of 
that  immortal  honour  which  by  fo  great  pains  and 
labour  he  had  acquired.  And  this  might  be  confirm¬ 
ed  by  another  argument.  That  now  he  Avas  grow^n 
old,  and  could  not  expedl  to  llA^e  much  longer.  And 
from  the  charadler  of  Antony  he  might  argue  thus  \ 

That  he  Avas  very  crafty  and  deceitful  j  and  only  de- 
figned,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  life,  to  have  tlie  Phi¬ 
lippics  firft  burnt,  Avhich  otherAvife  he  kncAV  Avould 
tranfmit  to  poftcrity  an  eternal  brand  of  Infamy  upon 
him,  and  then  he  Avould  take  off  the  author.  And 
this  might  be  fhoAvn  by  comparifon.  For  fince  he 
Avould  not  fpare  others,  avIio  liad  not  fo  highly  exaf- 
perated  him,  and  from  Avhom  he  had  not  fo  much  to  » 

fear,  certainly  lie  w'ould  not  forgiA''e  Cicero,  fince  he 
knCAV  Avell  enough,  that  fo  long  as  he  lived,  he  him- 
felf  could  never  be  in  fafety.  And,  laftly.  An  argu¬ 
ment  might  alfo  be  fetched  from  tlie  nature  of  the  tiling 
itfelf  in  the  folloAving  manner  :  That  Cicero,  by  this  ac¬ 
tion,  Avould  (haniefully  betray  the  ftate,  and  the  caufe  of 
liberty,  AvhIch  he  had  through  his  Avhole  life  moft  cou- 
rageoufly  defended,  Avith  fo  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and 
advantage  to  the  public.  Upon  fuch  an  account,  a  per- 
fon  might  have  ufed  thefe  or  the  like  arguments  Avith 
Cicero,  AvhIch  arife  from  the  fore-mentioned  heads. 

From  this  account  of  common  places,  it  is  cafy  to  They  are 
concelA''c  Avhat  a  large  field  of  difeourfe  they  open  to  theol^pp  fblid 
mind  upon  every  fubjcdl.  At  the  fame  time,  though 
liaA’^e  mentioned  them  from  our  refpedl  for  the  orators  ^ 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Ave  heartily  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  foundation 
of  a  celebrated  modern,  avIio  giA^es  of  them  the  folio w- of  learning 
ing  account.  ,  genius. 

“  The  Grecian  fophifts  AA^erc  the  firft  inventors  of  this 
artificial  fyftem  of  oratory  ;  and  they  ftioAved  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fubtility  and  fertility  in  the  contrivance  of  thefe 
loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled  by  the  plan, 

Avrought  them  Into  fo  regular  a  fyftem,  that  one  would  ^ 
think  they  meant  to  teach  hoAv  a  perfon  might  mecha¬ 
nically  become  an  orator,  Avithout  any  genius  at  all. 

They  gave  him  recei]>ts  for  making  fpeeches  on  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fubjcifts.  At  the  fame  time,  it  Is  evident,  that  Blair'* s 
though  this  ftudy  of  Common  places  might  produce  very  Be^ures^ 
flioAvy  academical  deelaroatloiis.  It  could  never  produce 
ufcful  dlfcourfes  on  real  bufinefs.  The  loci  indeed  fup- 
plied  a  moft  exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  Avho 
had  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  copioufly  and  plaufibly, 
by  conful ting  them  on  every  fubjedt,  and  laying  hold  of 
all  that  they  fuggefted,  might  difeourfe  Avithout  end  j  and 
that,  too,  though  he  had  none  but  the  moft  fnperficial 
knoAvledge  of  his  fubjedl.  But  fuch  difeourfe  could  be 
no  other  than  trivial.  What  is  truly  folid  and  per- 
fuafivc,  muft  be  draAvn  ex  vifeeribus  caufee,  from  a 
thorough  knoAvledge  of  the  fubjedl,  and  profound  me¬ 
ditation  on  it.  They  Avho  Avould  diredl  ftudents  of  ora- 
Q  q  2  tor 
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Inventjon.  tory  to  any  other  fources  of  argumentation,  only  de- 
them  ,  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too 
perfeft  an  art,  they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and 
childifli  ftudy,” 

Of  external  ll»  Qf  external  topics,  Wlien  the  orator  reafons  from 
topics,  go-  fuch  topics  as  do  not  anfe  from  his  fubje61,  but  from 
things  of  a  different  nature,  tlie.fe  are  called  external, 
^ They  are  all  taken  from  authorities,  and  are  by  one  ge¬ 
neral  name  called  tejiimonies. 

Now  a  teflimony  may  be  exprelfed  by  writing, 
fpeech,  or  any  other  fign  proper  to  declare  a  perfon’s 
mind.  And  all  teftimonies  may  be  diftiiiguiflied  into 
two  forts,  divine  and  human.  A  divine  teftimony, 
when  certainly  known  to  be  fuch,  is  inconteflable,  and 
admits  of  no  debate,  but  lliould  be  acquicfccd  in  with¬ 
out  hefitation.  Indeed  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  efteemed  the  pretended  oracles  of  their  deities, 
the  anfvvers  of  their  augurs,  and  the  like  fallacies,  di¬ 
vine  teftimonies  :  but  with  us  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of 
their  true  notion,  though  they  do  not  fo  diredly  come 
under  our  prefent  confideration.  Human  teftimonies, 
confidered  as  furnllhlng  the  orator  with  arguments,  may 
be  reduced  to  three  heads  j  writings witneffes^  and  con- 
traSis, 

deduced  I*  By  Writings^  here,  arc  to  be  uiiderftood  written 
to  three  laws,  wills,  or  other  legal  inftruments,  exprelfed  and 
heads,  and  conveyed  in  that  manner.  And  it  is  not  fo  much  the 
exphined.  validity  of  fuch  teftimonies,  confidered  in  them- 

felves,  that  is  here  intended,  as  the  occafion  of  difpute 
which  may  at  any  time  arife  concerning  their  true  de- 
fign  and  import,  when  produced  in  proof  upon  either 
fide  of  a  controverfy.  And  thefe  are  five  ^  Ambiguity, 
Difagreement  between  the  words  and  intention.  Con¬ 
trariety,  Reafonlng,  and  Interpretation. 

A  writing  is  then  faid  to  be  ambiguous,  when  it  is 
capable  of  two  or  more  fenfes,  which  makes  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  defign  uncertain.  Now  ambiguity  may  arife  ei¬ 
ther  from  finglc  words,  or  the  conftruftion  of  fen  ten - 
ces.  From  fingle  words  3  as  when  either  the  fenfe  of 
a  word,  or  the  application  of  it,  is  doubtful.  As, 
Ihould  it  be  queftioned,  whether  ready  money  ought 
to  be  Included  under  the  appellation  of  chattels  left  by 
a  will  5  or,  if  a  teftator  bequeath  a  certain  legacy  to 
his  nephew  Thomas,  and  he  has  two  nephews  of  that 
name.  But  ambiguity  is  alfo  fometimes  occafioned 
from  the  conftrudlion  of  a  fentence  ^  as  when  feveral 
things  or  perfons  having  been  already  mentioned,  it 
is -doubtful  to  which  of  them  that which  follows  ought 
to  be  referred.  For  example,  a  perfon  w’rites  thus  in 
his  will  :  ‘  Let  my  heir  give  as  a  legacy  to  Titlus  a 
horfe  out  of  my  liable,  which  he  pleafes.’  Here  it 
may  be  queftioned,  whether  the  word  he  refers  to  the 
heir  or  to  Titius  5  anft  confequently,  xvhethcr  the  heir 
be  allowed  to  give  Titius  which  horfe  he  pleafes,  or 
Titius  may  choofe  which  he  likes  beft.  Now  as  to 
controverfies  of  this  kind,  in  the  firft  cafe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  party  who  claims  the  chattels  may  plead, 
that  all  moveable  goods  come  under  that  name,  and 
therefore  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  money.  This  he 
will  endeavour  to  prove  from  fome  inftances  where 
the  word  has  been  fo  ufed.  The  bufinefs  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party  is  to  refute  this,,  by  Ihowdng  that  money 
is  not  here  included.  And  if  either  fide  produce  pre¬ 
cedents  in  his  favour,  the  other  may  endeavour  to  Ihow 
that  the  cafes  are  not  parallel.  As  to  tlie  fecond  cafe, 


arifing  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  name,  if  any  other  Invention, 
words  or  expreflions  in  the  will  feem  to  countenance 
either  of  the  claimants,  he  will  not  fail  to  interpret 
them  to  liis  advantage.  So  likewife,  if  any  thing  faid 
by  the  teftator,  in  his  lifetime,  or  any  regard  Ihown 
to  either  of  thefe  nephews  more  than  the  other,  may 
help  to  determine  which  of  them  was  intended,  a  pro¬ 
per  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid 
with  regard  to  the  third  cafe.  In  which  the  legatee 
may  reafon  likewife  from  the  common  ufe  of  language, 
and  ftiow  that  in  fuch  exprelTions  it  is  ufual  to  make 
the  reference  to  the  laft  or  next  antecedent  5  and  from 
thence  plead,  that  it  was  tlie  defign  of  the  teftator  to 
give  him  the  option.  But  in  anfvver  to  this,  it  may  be 
faid',  that  allowing  it  to  be  very  often  fo,  yet  in  this  in- 
ftance  it  feems  more  eafy  and  natural  to  repeat  the  verb 
give  after  pleafes,^  and  fo  to  fupply  the  fentence,  which 
he  pleafes  to  give  him,,  referring  it  to  the  heir,  than 
to  bring  in  the  verb  choofe,^  xvhich  was  not  in  the  fenr 
tence  before ;  and  fo,  by  fupplying  the  fenfe,  which  he 
pleafes  to  choofe ,,  to  give  the  option  to  Titius.  But 
where  controverfies  of  this  kind  arife  from  a  law,  re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  other  laws  where  the  fame  thing 
has  been  exprefled  with  greater  clearnefs  ;  which  may 
help  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  paflage  in  difpute. 

A  fecond  controverfy  from  writings  is,  'when  one 
party  adheres  to  the  'words,  and  the  other  to  what  he  j 

alTerts  was  the  writer’s  intention.  Now  he  who  op- 
pofes  the  literal  fenfe,  either  contends,  that  what  he  j 

hirafclf  offers  is  the  fimple  and  plain  meaning  of  the 
writing,  or  that  it  muft  be  fo  underftood  in  the  parti-  j 

cular  cafe  in  difpCite.  An  inllance  of  the  former  is  [ 

this,  as  we  find  it  in  Cicero.  A  perfon  who  died 
without  children,  but  left  a  wido'w,  liad  made  this  ! 

provifion  in  his  will  :  “  If  I  have  a  fon  born  to  me,  he 
fhall  be  my  heir.”  And  a  little  after  :  “  If  my  foil 
die  before  he  comes  of  age,  let  Curius  be  my  heir.” 

There  is  no  fon  born  :  Curius  therefore  fiies  for  the 
eftate,  and  pleads  the  Intention  of  the  leftator,  wli'o 
defigned  him  for  his  heir,  if  he  ftiould  have  no  fon 
who  arrived  at  age  \  and  fays,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  lie  did  not  intend  the  fame  perfon  for  liis 
heir  if  he  had  no  fon,  as  if  he  ftiould  have  one  who  af¬ 
terwards  died  In  his  minority.  But  the  heir  at  law  in- 
fifts  upon  the  words  of  the  will ;  which,  as  he  fays, 
require,  that  firft  a  fon  fhould  be  born,  and  afterwards 
die  under  age,  before  Curius  can  fucceed  to  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  J  and  there  being  no  fon,  a  fubftituted  heir, 
as  Curius  was,  can  have  no  claim  where  the  firft  heir 
docs  not  exift,  from  whom  he  derives  liis  pretenfion, 
and  was  to  fucceed  by  the  appointment  of  the  will. — 

Of  the  latter  cafe,  rhetoricians  give  this  example  : 

“  It  was  forbidden  by  a  law  to  open  the  city  gates  In 
the  night.  A  certain  perfon  notwithftanding,  in  time 
of  war,  did  open  tliem  In  the  night,  and  let  in  fome 
auxiliary  troops,  to  prevent  their  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  who  xvas  polled  near  the  town.”  Afterwards,, 
wflien  the  war  was  over,  this  perfon  is  arraigned,  and 
tried  for  his  life,  on  account  of  this  a61ion.  Now,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  the  profecutor  founds  his  charge  upon  the 
exprefs  'words  of  the  law  *,  and  pleads,  that  no  fuffi- 
clent  reafon  can  be  aftigned  for  going  contrary  to  the  | 

letter  of  it,  which  would  be  to  make  a  new  law,  and  1 

not  to  execute  one  already  made.  The  defendant,  on  1 

the  other  hand,  alleges.  That  the  fadl  he  is  charged  ] 

witR  1 


feem  to  do  fo. 
lowing  inftance. 
nues  alone  in  a 
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Invention,  with  cannot,  however,  come  within  the  intention  of  writings  happen 
the  law ;  fince  he  either  could  not,  or  ought  not,  to 
have  complied  with  the  letter  of  it  in  that  particular 
cafe,  which  muft  therefore  necelTarily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been,  excepted  in  the  defign  of  that  law  when  it 
was  made.  But  to  this  the  profecutor  may  reply. 

That  all  fuch  exceptions  as  are  intended  by  any  law, 
are  ufually  expreffed  in  it :  and  inftanees  may  be 
brought  of  particular  exceptions  expreffed  in  fome 
laws  5  and  if  there  be  any  fuch  exception  in  the  law 
under  debate,  it  (hould  efpecially  be  mentioned.  He 
may  further  add.  That  to  admit  of  exceptions  not  ex¬ 
preffed  in  the  law  Itfelf,  is  to  enervate  the  force  of  all 
laws,  by  explaining  them  away,  and  in  effedl  to  ren¬ 
der  them  ufelefs.  And  this  he  may  further  corroborate, 
by  comparing  the  law  under  debate  with  others,  and 
coniidering  its  nature  and  importance,  and  how  far  the 
public  interefl  of  the  Hate  is  concerned  in  the  due  and 
regular  execution  of  it  *,  from  whence  he  may  infer, 
that  fliould  exceptions  be  admitted  in  other  laws  of 
lefs  confequence,  yet,  however,  they  ought  not  in  this. 

Laftly,  He  may  conlider  the  reafon  alleged  by  the  de¬ 
fendant,  on  which  he  founds  his  plea,  and  fliow  there 
was  not  that  neceffity  of  violating  the  law  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  as  is  pretended.  And  this  is  often  the  more 
requifite,  becaufe  the  party  who  dlfputes  againft  the 
words  of  the  law,  always  endeavours  to  fupport  his 
allegations  from  the  equity  of  the  cafe.  If,  therefore, 
this  plea  can  be  enervated,  the  main  fupport  of  the 
defendant’s  caufe  is  removed.  For  as  the  former  ar¬ 
guments  are  dehgned  to  prevail  with  the  judge,  tg  de¬ 
termine  the  matter  on  this  fide  the  quefllon  from  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  )  fo  the  Intention  of  this  argument 
is  to  induce  him  to  it,  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  de¬ 
fence  made  by  the  oppofite  party*  But  the  defendant 
will,  on  the  contrary,  ufe  fuch  arguments  as  may  beft 
demon ftrate  the  equity  of  his  caufe,  and  endeavour  to 
vindicate  the  fa6l  from  his  good  defign  and  intention 
in  doing  it.  He  will  fay.  That  the  laws  have  allotted 
punKhments  for  the  commiffion  of  fuch  fa6ls  as  are  evil 
in  themfelves,  or  prejudicial  to  others  5  neither  of  which 
can  be  charged  upon  the  adlion  of  which  he  is  accufed; 

That  no  law  can  be  rightly  executed,  if  more  regard  be 
had  to  the  words  and  fyllables  of  the  w'riting,  than  to 
the  Intention  of  the  legiflator.  To  which  purpofe,  he 
may  allege  that  dire£lion  of  the  la^v  Itfelf,  which  fays. 

The  law  ought  not  to  be  to  rlgoroufly  Interpreted, 
nor  the  words  of  it  flrainedj  but  the  true  intention  and 
defign  of  each  part  of  it  duly  conlidered.”  As  alfo  that 
faying  of  Cicero,  “  What  law  may  not  be  weakened 
and  dchroyed,  if  we  bend  the  fenfe  to  the  words,  and 
do  not  regard  the  defign  and  view  of  the  legiflator?” 

Hence  he  may  takeoccafion  to  complain  of  the  hardfliip 
of  fuch  a  procedure,  that  no  difference  fliould  be  made 
between  an  audacious  and  wilful  crime,  and  an  honeft 
or  neceffary  aiflion,  which  might  happen  to  difagree 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  though  not  with  the  intent 
of  it.  And  as  it  was  obferved  before  to  be  of  confider- 
able  fer\dce  to  the  accufer,  if  he  could  remove  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  plea  of  equity,  fo  it  will  be  of  equal  advantage 
to  the  defendant,  if  he  can  fix  upon  any  wmrds  in  the 
law,  which  may  in  the  leafl  feem  to  countenance  his 
cafe,  fince  this  will  take  off  the  main  force  of  the 
charge. 

The  third  controverfv  of  this  kind  is,  when  two 
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to  clafli  with  each  other,  or  at  leaft  Invention. 
Of  this  Hermogencs  gives  the  fol- 
One  law  enjoins  :  “  He  who  conti- 
fliip  during  a  tempeft,  fliall  have  the 
property  of  the  fhlp.”  Another  law  fays,  “  A  dlfin- 
lierited  fon  fliall  enjoy  no  part  of  his  father’s  eflate.” 

Now  a  fon,  who  had  been  difinherited  by  his  father, 
happens  to  be  in  his  father’s  fliip  in  a  tempeft,  and 
continues  there  alone,  when  every  one  clfe  had  de- 
ferted  it.  He  claims  the  fliip  by  the  former  of  thefe 
laws,  and  his  brother  tries  his  right  with  him  by  the 
latter.  In  fuch  cafes,  tlierefore,  it  may  firft  be  confi- 
dered,  “  Whether  the  two  laws  can  be  reconciled* 

And  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then.  Which  of  them  ap¬ 
pears  more  equitable.  Alfo,  Whether  one  be  pofitive, 
and  the  other  negative ;  becaufe  prohibitions  are  a  fort 
of  exceptions  to  pofitive  lnjun£llons.  Or,  If  one  be  a 
general  law,  and  the  other  more  particular,  and  come 
nearer  to  the  matter  in  quefllon.  Llkewife,  Which 
was  laft  made  :  fince  former  laws  are  often  abrogated, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fubfequent  laws,  or  at 
leaft  were  defigned  to  be  fo,  Laftly,  It  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  Whether  one  of  the  laws  be  not  plain  and  ex- 
prefs  j  and  the  other  more  dubious,  or  has  any  ambi¬ 
guity  in  it.  All,  or  any  of  which  things,  that  party 
will  not  omit  to  Improve  for  his  advantage  whofe  inte- 
reft  is  concerned  in  it. 

The  fourth  controverfy  is  reafomng.  As  when 
fomething,  not  exprefsly  provided  for  by  a  law,  is  in¬ 
ferred  by  a  fimilitude,  or  parity  of  reafon,  from  what 
is  contained  in  it.  Quintilian  mentions  this  Inftance 
of  it.  “  There  was  a  law  made  at  Tarentum,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  exportation  of  wool  j  but  a  certain  perfon 
exports  fheep.”  In  this  cafe,  the  profecutor  may  firft 
compare  the  thing  which  occafions  the  charge,  with 
the  words  of  the  law,  and  (how  their  agreement,  and 
how  unneceffary  it  was  that  particular  thing  fliould 
have  been  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  law,  fince  it  is 


plainly  contained  in  it,  or  at  leaft  an  evident  confe¬ 
quence  from  it.  He  may  then  plead,  that  many 
things  of  a  like  nature  are  omitted  in  other  laws  for 
the  fame  reafon.  And,  laftly.  He  may  urge  the  rea- 
fonablenefs  and  equity  of  the  procedure.  The  de¬ 
fendant,  on  the  other  hand,  will  endeavour  to  Ihoiv 
the  deficiency  of  the  reafonlng,  and  the  differenee  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cafes.  He  will  infift  upon  the  plain 
and  exprefs  ivords  of  the  law,  and  fet  forth  the  ill 
tendency  of  fuch  inferences  and  conclufions  drawn 
from  fimllitudes  and  comparifons,  fince  there  is  fcarco 
any* thing  but  in  f6me  refpedl  may  bear  a  refemblance. 
to  another. 

The  laft  controverfy  under  this  head  is  interpretar- 
tion,  in  which  the  difpute  turns  upon  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  and  explication  of  the  law  in  reference  to  that 
particular  cafe.  We  have  the  following  inftance  of 
this  in  the  Pandedls  :  “  A  man  who  had  two  fons 
both  under  age,  fubftitutes  Titius  as  heir  to  him  who 
fliould  die  laft,  provided  both  of  them  died  in  their 
minority.  They  both  perifli  together  at  fea  before 
they  came  to  age.  Here  arifes  a  doubt,  whether  the 
fubftitutlon  can  take  place,  or  whether  the  inheritance 
devolves  to  the  heir  at  law.”  The  latter  pleads.  That 
as  neither  of  them  can  be  faid  to  have  died  laft,  the 
fubftitutlon  cannot  take  place  j  which  was  fufpended, 
upon  the  condition  that  one  died  after  the  other. 

But 
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Invention.^  But  to  tills  It  may  be  fald,  It  was  tbe  intention  of  the 
teftator,  that  if  both  died  in  their  nonage,  Titius 
fhould  fueceed  to  the  inheritance  j  and  therefore  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  died  together,  or  one 
after  the  other  :  and  fo  the  law  determines  it. 

2.  The  fecond  head  of  external  arguments  are 
nejfes^  Thefe  may  either  give  their  evidence,  when  ab- 
fent,  in  writing  fubferibed  with  their  name  5  or  prefent, 
l^y  word  of  mouth.  And  what  both  of  them  tellify, 
may  either  be  from  hearfay  ;  or  what  they  faw  them- 
felves,  and  were  prefent  at  the  time  it  was  done.  As 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  may  be  thought  gp-eater  or 
lefs  on  each  of  thefe  accounts,  either  party  will  make 
fuch  ufe  of  it  as  he  finds  for  his  advantage.  The  cha- 
ra61:ers  of  the  ivitnelfes  are  alfo  to  be  confidered  j  and 
if  any  thing  be  found  in  their  lives  or  behaviour  that  is 
juftly  exceptionable,  to  invalidate  their  evidence,  it 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  And  how  they  are  affe£led  to 
the  contending  parties,  or  cither  of  them,  may  deferve 
confideration  *,  for  fome  allowances  may  be  judged  rea- 
fonable  in  cafe  of  friendfliip,  or  enmity,  -where  there  is 
no  room  for  any  other  exception.  But  regard  fhould 
chiefly  be  had  to  what  they  teflify,  and  how  far  the 
caufe  is  affe61ed  by  it.  Cicero  is  very  large  upon  rnoft 
of  thefe  heads  in  his  defence  of  Marcus  Fonteius,  with  a 
defign  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the  Gauls  againfl  him. 
And  where  -witnefres  are  produced  on  one  fide  only,  as 
orators  fometimes  attempt  to  lell'en  the  credit  of  this 
kind  of  proof,  by  pleading  that  witnefles  are  liable  to  be 
corrupted,  or  bialTed  by  fome  prevailing  interefl  or  paf- 
fion,  to  which  arguments  taken  from  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumflances  of  things  are  not  fubjedl  \  it  may  be  anfwer- 
ed  on  the  other  liand,  that  fophiflical  arguments  and 
falfe  colourings  arc  not  expofed  to  infamy  or  punlfh- 
ment,  whereas  witnefles  are  reflrained  by  fhame  and 

’  penalties,  nor  Would  the  law  require  them  if  they  were 
not  neceflary. 

3.  The  third  and  lafl;  head  of  external  arguments  are 
ContraBs  ;  -which  may  be  either  public  or  private.  By 
public  are  meant  the  tranfaftions  between  different  flates, 
as  leagues,  alliances,  and  the  like  3  which  depend  on  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  come  more  properly  under  delibera¬ 
tive  difeourfes,  to  which  -we  fliall  refer  them,  l^hofc 
are  called  'private^  which  relate  to  leflTcr  bodies  or  focie- 
ties  of  men,  and  Tingle  ]>e.rfons  \  and  may  be  either 
w^ritten  or  verbal.  And  it  is  not  fo  much  the  true 
meaning  and  purport  of  them  that  is  here  confidered  as 
their  force  and  obligation.  And,  as  the  Roman  law 
declares,  **  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  human 
faith,  than  that  perfons  fliould  Hand  to  their  agree¬ 
ments.”  Therefore  in  controverfies  of  this  kind,  the 
])arty  whofc  interefl  it  is  that  the  contrail  fhould  be 
maintained,  will  plead,  that  fuch  covenants  have  the 
force  of  private  laws,  and  ought  religioufly  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  fincc  the  common  affairs  of  mankind  are  tranfadled 
in  that  manner  5  and  therefore  to  violate  them,  Is  to 
deftroy  all  commerce  and  fociety  among  men.  On  the 
other  fide  it  may  be  faid,  that  juflice  and  equity  are 
chiefly  to  be  regarded,  which  are  Immutable  ;  and  be- 
fldcs,  that  the  public  laws  are  the  common  rule  to  de¬ 
termine  all  differences,  which  are  defigned  to  redrefs 
thofe  who  are  aggrieved.  And  indeed,  where  a  com¬ 
pact  has  been  obtained  by  force  or  fraud,  it  is  in  itfelf 
void,  and  has  noefledl  either  in  law  or  reafon.  But  on 
clie  other  hand,  the  Roman  lawyers  feem  to  have  very 
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rightly  determined,  that  all  fuch  obligations  as  are  Invention, 
founded  on  natural  equity,  though  not  binding  by  na-  ^ 

tional  laws,  and  are  therefore  called  nuda  paBa,  ought, 
however,  in  honour  and  confclence,  to  be  performed. 

III.  Of  the  State  of  a  Controverfj.  The  ancients,  of  the  Rate 
obferying  that  the  principal  queftion  or  point  of  dif-  of  a  contro- 
pute  in  all  controverfies  might  be  referred  to  fome  par-  or 
ticular  head,  reduced  thefe  heads  to  a  certain  number,  manner 
that  both  the  nature  of  the  queftion  might  by  that  the^prlnd^ 
means  be  better  known,  and  the  arguments  fuited  to  it  pal  queftion 
be  difeovered  with  greater  eafe.  And  thefe  heads  they  io  tlifpute 
Q.2XS.  flates.  ^ome 

By  the  ftate  of  a  controverfy,  then,  -we  are  to  under-  h^ad 
ftand  the  principal  point  in  difpute  between  contending  greater 
parties,  upon  the  proof  of  w'hich  the  whole  caufe  or  con-  of  ar- 
troverfy  depends.  Wc  find  it  exprefled  by  fevcral  other 
names  in  ancient  writers  :  as,  the  conflitution  of  the  caufe  ^ 
the  general  head.,  and  the  chief  queflion.  And  as  this  is 
the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  every  fuch  dif- 
eourfe  j  fo  it  is  what  firft  requires  the  confideration  of  the 
fpcaker,  and  fliould  be  well  fixed  and  digefled  in  bis 
mind,  before  he  proceeds  to  look  for  arguments  proper 
to  fupport  it.  Thus  Antony,  the  Roman  orator,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  own  method  in  his  pleading,  fays  :  “  When 
I  underfland  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  licgin  to  con- 
fider  It,  the  firft  thing  I  endeavour  to  do  Is,  to  fettle 
with  myfelf  -ivhat  that  is  to  -ivhich  ail  my  dlfcourfe  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  matter  in  difpute  ought  to  be  referred  :  then 
I  diligently  attend  to  thefe  other  two  things,  How  to 
recommend  myfelf,  or  thofe  for  whom  I  plead,  to  the 
good  efteem  of  my  hearers  j  and  how  to  influence  their 
minds,  as  may  beft  fult  my  defign.”  This  -way  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  appears  very  agreeable  to  reafon  and  prudence. 

For  what  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  for  a  perfon  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  proof  of  any  thing,  before  he  has  Tvell  fettled 
In  his  own  mind  a  clear  and  diflln61  notion  what  the 
thing  is  which  he  would  endeavour  to  prove  ?  Quinti¬ 
lian  defcrlbes  it  to  be,  ‘  That  kind  of  queftion  which 
arifes  from  the  firft  conflift  of  caufes.’  In  judicial  cafes, 
it  immediately  follows  upon  the  charge  of  the  plaintiiF, 
and  plea  of  the  defendant.  Our  common  law  exprefles 
it  by  one  word,  namely  the  iffue.  Which  interpreters 
explain,  by  deferibing  it  to  be,  “  That  point  of  matter 
depending  in  fuit,  whereupon  the  parties  join,  and  put 
their  caufe  to  the  trial.”  Exam])les  will  further  help 
to  illuftrate  this,  and  render  it  more  evident.  In  the 
canfc  of  Milo,  the  charge  of  tlic  Clodlan  party  is, 

Milo  hilled  Clodius.  Milo’s  plea  or  defence,  I  hilled  him^ 
hut  juflly.  From  hence  arifes  this  grand  queftion,  or 
ftate  of  the  caufe,  Whether  it  njoas  lawful  for  Milo  to 
hill  Clodius  ^  And  that  Clodius  was  lav/fiilly  killed  by 
Milo,  is  -what  Cicero  In  his  defence  of  Milo  principally 
endeavours  to  prove.  This  is  the  main  fubjeft  of  that 
fine  and  beautiful  oration.  The  whole  of  his  dlfcourfe 
is  to  be  confidered  as  centering  at  laft  in  this  one  point. 
Whatever  different  matters  are  oecafionally  mentioned, 
will,  if  clofely  attended  to,  be  found  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  fome  way  or  other  the  better  to  fupport  and  carry 
on  this  deflgn.  Now  in  fuch  cafes,  where  the  fa<ft  is 
not  denied,  but  fomething  is  offered  in  its  defence,  the 
ftate  of  the  caufe  is  taken  from  the  defendant’s  plea, 
who  is  obliged  to  make  It  good  :  As  in  the  inftance  here 
given,  the  chief  point  in  difpute  was  the  lawfulnefs  of 
Milo’s  action,  which  it  was  Cicero’s  biifinefs  to  demon- 
ftrate.  But  when  the  defendant  denies  the  fa the  ftate 
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Invention,  of  the  caufe  arlfes  from  the  accufation  j  the  proof  of 
which  then  lies  upon  the  plain tilF,  and  not,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  upon  the  defendant.  So  in  the  caufe  of 
Rofeius,  the  charge  made  againft  him  is.  That  he 
killed  his  father.  But  he  denies  the  fadl.  The  grand 
queftion  therefore  to  be  argued  is.  Whether  or  not  he 
killed  his  father :  The  proof  of  this  lay  upon  his  ac- 
cufers.  And  Cicero’s  defign  in  his  defence  of  him  is 
to  fliow,  that  they  had  not  made  good  their  charge. 
But  it  fometiraes  happens,  that  the  defendant  neither 
abfolutely  denies  the  fadl,  nor  attempts  to  juftify  it  \ 
but  only  endeavours  to  qualify  it,  by  denying  that  it 
is  a  crime  of  that  nature,  or  deferves  that  name,  by 
which  it  is  expreffed  in  the  charge.  We  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  propofed  by  Cicero  :  “  A  perfon  is  ac- 
cufed  of  facrilegc,  for  taking  a  thing,  that  was  facred, 
out  of  a  private  houfe.  He  owns  the  fa6l,  but  denies 
it  to  be  facrilegc  ,  fince  it  was  committed  in  a  private 
houfe,  and  not  in  a  temple.”  Hence  this  queftion 
arifes,  Whether  to  take  a  facred  thing  out  of  a  private 
houfe ^  is  to  be  deemed  facrilege^  or  only  fimple  theft  ?  It 
lies  upon  the  accufer  to  prove  what  the  other  denies  \ 
and  therefore  the  ftate  of  the  caufe  is  here  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  taken  from  the  indi£t- 
ment. 

But  befides  the  principal  queftion,  there  are  other  fub- 
ordinate  queftions,  which  follow  upon  it  in  the  courfe 
of  a  difpute,  and  iliould  be  carefully  diftinguiftied  from 
it.  Particularly  that  which  arifes  from  the  reafon,  or 
argument,  which  is  brought  in  proof  of  the  principal 
queftion.  For  the  principal  queftion  itfelf  proves  no¬ 
thing,  but  is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  becomes  at 
laft  the  conclufion  of  the  difeourfe.  Thus,  in  the  caufe 
of  Milo,  his  argument  is,  1  kihed  Clqdius  jufly^  becaufe 
he  ajjajjlnated  me,  Unlefs  the  Clodian  party  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  deny  this,  they  give  up  their  caufe.  From  hence 
therefore  this  fubordinate  queftion  follows.  Whether  Cio- 
dius  ajfafjinated  Milo  f  Now  Cicero  fpends  much  time 
in  the  proof  of  this,  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  firft 
queftion,  and  confequently  the  whole  caufe,  depended. 
For  if  this  was  once  made  to  appear,  the  lawfulnefs  of 
Milo’s  killing  Clodius,  which  was  the  grand  queftion  or 
thing  to  be  proved,  might  be  inferred  as  an  allowed  con- 
fequence  from  it.  'i'his  will  be  evident,  by  throwing 
Milo’s  argument,  as  ufed  by  Cicero,  into  the  form  of  a 
fy  11  ogifm. 

An  affajjin  is  lawfully  killed  : 

Clodius  was  an  qfflijjin  : 

Therefore  he  was  lawfully  killed  by  Milo  whom  he 
affaffinated. 

If  the  minor  propofition  of  this  fyllogifm  was  granted, 
no  one  would  deny  the  conclufion  :  for  the  Roman  la\^)^ 
allowed  of  felf-defencc.  But  as  Cicero  was  very  fenfi- 
ble  this  would  not  be  admitted,  fo  he  takes  much  pains 
to  bring  the  court  into  the  belief  of  it.  Now  where 
the  argument  brought  in  defence  of  the  fecond  queftion 
is  contefted,  or  the  orator  fuppofes  that  it  may  be  fo, 
and  therefore  fupports  that  with  another  argument,  this 
occafions  a  third  queftion  confequent  upon  the  former  , 
and  ill  like  manner  he  may  proceed  to  a  fourth. 
But  be  they  more  or  fewer,  they  are  to  be  conlidered 
but  as  one  chain  of  fubordinate  queftions  dependent 
upon  the  firft.  And  though  each  of  them  has  its 
particular  ftate,  yet  none  of  thefe  is  what  rhetoricians 


call  The  fate  of  the  Caufe,,  which  is  to  be  uhderftood  Invention, 
only  of  the  principal  queftion.  And  if,  as  it  frequently 
happens,  the  firft  or  principal  queftion  is  itfelf  diredly 
proved  from  more  than  one  argument  j  this  makes  no 
other  difference,  but  that  each  of  thefe  arguments,  fo 
far  as  they  are  followed  by  others  to  fupport  them,  be¬ 
come  a  diftindl  feries  of  fuWdinate  queftions,  all  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  firft.  As  when  Cicero  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  Rofeius  did  not  kill  his  father,  from  two 
reafons  or  arguments  ;  Becaufe  he  had  neither  any  caufe 
to  move  him  to  fuch  a  barbarous  aElion^  nor  any  opportu¬ 
nity  for  it. 

Moreover,  befides  thefe  fubordinate  queftions,  there 
are  alfo  incidental  ones  often  introduced,  which  have 
fome  reference  to  the  principal  queftion,  and  contribute 
towards  the  proof  of  it,  though  they  are  not  neceffarily 
connedled  with  it,  or  dependent  upon  it.  And  each  of 
thefe  alfo  has  its  ftate,  though  different  from  that  of  the 
caufe.  For  every  queftion,  or  point  of  controverfy, 
muft  be  ftated,  before  it  can  be  made  the  fubjed  of  dif- 
putation.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  every  new  ar¬ 
gument  advanced  by  an  orator  is  called  a  quejlion  ,*  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  confidered  as  a  frelh  matter  of  controverfy. 

In  Cicero’s  defence  of  Milo,  we  meet  with  feveral  of 
this  fort  of  queftions,  occafioned  by  fome  afperfions 
which  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  Clodian  party  to  the 
prejudice  of  Milo.  As,  “  That  he  was  unw  orthy  to 
fee  the  light,  who  owned  he  had  killed  a  man  For 
Milo  before  his  trial  had  openly  confeffed  he  killed  Clo¬ 
dius.  So  likewdfc,  “  That  the  fenate  had  declared  the 
killing  of  Clodius  was  an  illegal  a^Iion.”  And  further, 

“  That  Pompey,  by  making  a  new  law  to  fettle  the 
manner  of  Milo’s  trial,  had  given  his  judgment  againft 
Milo.”  Now  to  each  of  thefe  Cicero  replies,  before  he 
proceeds  to  the  principal  queftion.  And  therefore, 
though  the  queftion,  in  which  the  ftate  of  a  controverfy 
confifts,  is  faid  by  Q^uintilian  to  arife  from  “  the  firft 
conflict  of  caufes,”  yet  wc  find  by  this  inftance  of  Cice¬ 
ro,  that  it  is  not  always  the  firft  queftion  in  order,  upon 
which  the  orator  treats. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  the  fame  caufe  or  con¬ 
troverfy  contains  in  it  more  than  one  ftate.  Thus  in 
judicial  caufes,  every  diftindl  charge  occafions  a  new 
ftate.  All  Cicero’s  orations  againft  Verres  relate  to 
one  caufe,  founded  upon  a  law  of  the  Romans  againft 
unjuft  exadlions  made  by  their  governors  of  provinces 
upon  the  inhabitants  \  but  as  that  perfecution  is  made 
up  of  as  many  charges  as  there  are  orations,  every 
charge,  or  indidlment,  has  its  different  ftate.  So  like- 
wife  his  oration  in  defence  of  Coelius  has  two  ftates,  in 
anfwer  to  a  double  charge  made  againft  him  by  his  ad- 
verfaries  :  one,  “  for  borrowing  money  of  Clodia,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bribe  certain  flaves  to  kill  a  foreign  ambaffador  5” 
and  the  other,  “  for  an  attempt  afterwards  to  poifon 
Clodia  herfelf.”  Befides  which,  there  \vere  feveral 
other  matters  of  a  lefs  heinous  nature,  which  had  beea 
thrown  upon  him  by  his  aceufers,  with  a  defign,  very 
likely,  to  render  the  two  principal  charges  more  credi¬ 
ble  \  to  which  Cicero  firft  replies,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  his  defence  of  Milo. 

Though  all  the  examples  w'e  have  hitherto  brought 
to  illuftratc  this  fubjedl  have  been  taken  from  judicial 
cafes,  yet  not  only  thefe,  but  very  frequently  difeourfes 
of  the  deliberative  kind,  and  fometimes  thofe  of  the 
demonftrative,  are  managed  in  a  controverfial  way.. 

And 
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Invention.  And  all  controverfies  have  their  flate.  And  therefore 
Quintilian  very  juftly  obferves,  that  “  Hates  belong  both 
to  general  and  particular  queftions  ;  and  to  all  forts  of 
caufes,  demonftrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial.”  In 
Cicero’s  oration  for  the  IVTanilian  law,  this  is  the  main 
point  in  difpute  between  him  and  thofe  who  oppofed 
that  law :  “  Whether  Porapey  was  the  fitted;  perfon  to 
be  intrufted  with  the  management  of  the  war  againft 
Mithridates  ?”  This  is  a  fubjeft  of  the  deliberative 
kind.  And  of  the  fame  nature  was  that  debate  in  the 
fenate  concerning  the  demolition  of  Carthage.  For  the 
matter  in  difpute  bet’ween  Cato,  who  argued  for  it,  and 
thofe  who  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  feems  to  have 
been  this  :  “  Whether  it  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  demolifli  Carthage  And  fo  llkewife  in  thofe 
two  fine  orations  of  Cato  and  Caefar,  given  us  by  Sal- 
lufi:,  relating  to  the  confpirators  with  Catiline,  who  were 
then  in  cuftody,  the  controverfy  turns  upon  this  : 
“  Whether  thofe  prifoners  (hould  be  punKhed  with 
death,  or  perpetual  imprifonment  ?”  Examples  of  the 
demonftrative  kind  are  not  fo  common;  but  Cicero’s  ora¬ 
tion  concerning  the  ‘  Anfwers  of  the  foothfayers,’  may 
afford  us  an  inftance  of  it.  Several  prodigies  had  lately 
happened  at  Rome  ;  upon  which  the  foothfayers  being 
confulted,  afligned  this  as  the  reafon  of  them,  Becaufe 
fome  places  confecrated  to  the  gods  had  been  afterwards 
converted  to  civil  ufes.  Clodius  charged  this  upon  Ci¬ 
cero;  whofe  houfe  was  rebuilt  at  the  public  expence,  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  demoliftied  by  Clodius,  and  the  ground 
confecrated  to  the  goddefs  Liberty.  Cicero  in  this  ora¬ 
tion  retorts  the  charge  ;  and  (hows  that  the  prodigies  did 
not  refpeft  him,  but  Clodius.  So  that  the  queftion  in 
difpute  was,  “To  which  of  the  two  thofe  prodigies  re¬ 
lated  ?”  This  oration  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fpoken  in  a  judicial  way,  and  muft  therefore  belong  to 
the  demonftrative  kind.  His  inveftive  againft  Pifo  is 
likewdfe  much  of  the  fame  nature,  wherein  he  compares 
his  own  behaviour  and  condu61;  wdth  that  of  Pifo. 

As  to  the  number  of  thefe  ftates,  both  Cicero  and 
QuintiHan  reduce  them  to  three.  “  We  muft  (fays 
Quintilian)  agree  wdth  thofe  'whofe  authority  Cieero  fol- 
lt)ws,  who  tells  us,  that  three  things  may  be  inquired 
into  in  all  difputes  :  Whether  a  thing  is  ;  what  it  is; 
and  how  it  is.  And  this  is  the  method  which  nature 
preferibes.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  neceffary  the 
thing  fliould  exift  about  which  the  difpute  is  :  becaufe 
no  judgment  can  be  made  either  of  its  nature  or  quality 
till  its  exiftence  be  manifeft  ;  w’hich  is  therefore  the  firft 
queftion.  But  though  it  be  manifeft  that  a  thing  is,  it 
dues  not  prcfently  appear  what  it  is  ;  and  when  this  is 
known,  the  quality  yet  remains  :  and  after  thefe  three 
are  fettled,  no  further  inquiry  is  neceffary.”  Now  the 
firft  of  thefe  three  ftates  is  called  the  conjeBiiral  Jiate  ^ 
as  if  it  be  inquired,  “  Whether  one  perfon  killed  ano¬ 
ther  ?”  This  always  follows  upon  the  denial  of  a  fact 
by  one  of  the  parties  ;  as  was  the  cafe  of  Rofeius.  And 
it  receives  its  name  from  hence,  that  the  judge  is  left, 
as  it  were,  to  conje61ure,  'whether  the  fa6l  was  really 
committed  or  not,  from  the  evidence  produced  on  the 
other  fide.  The  feeond  is  called  the  definitive  fiate^ 
when  the  faft  is  not  denied  ;  but  the  difpute  turns  upon 
the  nature  of  it,  and  what  name  it  is  proper  to  givejt : 
as  in  that  example  of  Cicero,  “  Whether  to  take  a  fa- 
cred  thing  out  of  a  private  houfe  be  theft  or  facrilege  ?” 
For  in  this  cafe  it  is  neceffary  to  fettle  the  diftincl  no** 
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tion  of  thofe  trvo  crimes,  and  fhow  their  difference.  Invention. 
The  third  is  called  \\\^  fiate  of  quality  ;  when  the  con- 
tending  parties  are  agreed  both  as  to  the  fa<ft,  and  the 
nature  of  it  ;  but  the  difpute  is,  “  Whether  it  be  juft 
or  unjuft,  profitable  or  unprofitable,  and  the  like  as 
in  the  caufe  of  Milo. 

From  what  has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  the  ufe 
of  it  may  in  a  good  meafure  appear.  For  whoever  en¬ 
gages  in  a  controverfy,  ought  in  the  firft  place  to  confi- 
der  wdth  himfelf  the  main  queftion  in  difpute,  to  fix  it 
well  in  his  mind,  and  keep  it  conftantly  in  his  view  ; 
without  which  he  will  be  very  liable  to  ramble  from 
the  point,  and  bewilder  both  himfelf  and  his  hearers. 

And  it  is  no  lefs  the  bftfinefs  of  the  hearers  principally 
to  attend  to  this  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  helped 
to  diftlnguifh  and  feparate  from  the  principal  queftion 
what  is  only  incidental,  and  to  obferve  how  far  the  prin¬ 
cipal  queftion  is  affe<Eled  by  it  ;  to  perceive  what  is  of¬ 
fered  in  proof,  and  what  is  only  brought  in  for  illuftra- 
tion ;  not  to  be  mlflcd  by  digreffions,  but  to  difeern  when 
the  fpeaker  goes  off  from  his  fubje<ft,  and  when  he  re^- 
turns  to  it  again  ;  and,  in  a  -word,  to  accompany  him 
through  the  whole  difeourfe,  and  carry  with  them  the 
principal  chain  of  rcafoning  upon  which  the  caufe  de¬ 
pends,  fo  as  to  judge  upon  the  whole,  whether  he  has 
made  out  his  point,  and  the  conclufion  follows,  from  the 
premifes. 


Ghap.  II.  Of  -Arguments  fuited  to  Demonjlrative 
Difeourfes. 

THESExjonfift  cither  in  praife  or  difpraife  ;  and,  agree-  Of  argti- 
ably  to  the  nature  of  all  contraries,  one  of  them  will  ments 
ferve  to  illuftrate  the  other. 

Now  -we  either  praife  perfons  or  things,  ftrative 

I.  In  praifing  or  dlfpraifing  perfons^  rhetoricians  difeourfes. 
preferibe  two  methods.  One  is,  to  follow  the  order  in 
wdiich  every  thing  happened  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
difeourfe  ;  the  other  is,  to  reduce  what  is  faid  under  cer¬ 
tain  general  heads,  without  a  ftrift  regard  to  the  order 
of  time. 

I.  In  purfuing  the  former  method,  the  difeourfe  may 
bti  very  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods.  'J'he 
firft  of  which  will  contain  what  preceded  the  perfon ’s 
birtii  ;  the  feeond,  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
third  what  followed  upon  his  death. 

Under  the  firft  of  thefe  may  be  comprehended  what 
is  proper  to  be  faid  concerning  his  country  or  family. 

And  therefore,  if  thefe  were  honourable,  it  may  be 
faid  to  his  advantage,  that  he  nowife  difgraccd  them, 
but  a<Eled  fuitably  to  fuch  a  defeent.  But  if  they  w  ere 
not  fo,  they  may  be  either  wholly  omitted  ;  or  it  may 
be  faid,  that,  inftead  of  deriving  thence  any  advantage 
to  his  charadler,  he  has  conferred  a  lafting  lionour  up¬ 
on  them  ;  and  that  it  is  not  of  fo  much  moment  where, 
or  from  wdiom,  a  perfon  derives  his  birth,  as  how  he 
lives. 

In  the  feeond  period,  which  is  that  of  his  life,  the 
qualities  both  of  his  mind  and  body,  with  his  circum- 
ftances  in  the  -world,  may  be  feparatcly  confide  red. 
Though,  as  Quintilian  rightly  observes,  “  All  exter¬ 
nal  advantages  are  not  praifes  for  themlelves,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  them.  For  riches, 
and  power,  and  intc  reft,  as  they  have  great  influence, 
and  may  be  applied  either  to  good  or  bad  purpofes,  aro 
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Invention,  a  proof  of  the  temper  of  our  minds  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  either  made  better  or  worfe  by  them.”  But  thefe 
things  are  a  jud  ground  for  commendation,  when  they 
are  the  reward  of  virtue  or  indurlry.  Bodily  endow¬ 
ments  are  health,  drength,  beauty,  aftivity,  and  the 
like ;  which  are  more  or  lefs  commendable,  according 
as  they  are  employed.  And  where  thefe,  or  any  of 
them,  are  wanting,  it  may  be  fliown,  that  they  are 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  more  valuable*  endow- ' 
ments  of  the  mind.  Nay,  fometimes  a  defeft  in  thefe 
may  give  an  advantageous  turn  to  a  perfon’s  charac¬ 
ter  'y  for  any  virtue  appears  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  difadvantages  the  perfon  laboured  under  in  exert¬ 
ing  it.  But  the  chief  topics  of  praife  are  taken  from 
the  virtues  and  qualifications  of  the  mind.  And  here 
the  orator  may  cohlider  the  difpofition,  education, 
learning,  and  feveral  virtues,  which  (hone  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  perfon’s  life.  In  doing  which, 
the  preference  fliould  always  be  given  to  virtue  above 
knowledge  or  any  other  accomplifhment.  And  in  ac¬ 
tions,  tliofe  are  mod  confiderable,  and  will  be  heard 
with  greated  approbation,  which  a  perfon  either  did 
alone,^  or  fird,  or  wherein  he  had  fewed  aflbeiates  j  as 
like  wife  thofe  which  exceeded  expectation,  or  were 
done  for  the  advantage  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 
And  further,  as  the  lad  feene  of  a  man’s  life  generally 
commands  the  greated  regard,  if  any  thing  remark¬ 
able  at  that  time  was  either  faid  or  done,  it  ought  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  mentioned.  Nor  Ihould  the  manner  of 
his  death,  or  caufe  of  it,  if  accompanied  with  any  com¬ 
mendable  circumdances,  be  omitted ;  as  if  he  died  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  or  in  the  purfuit  of  any  other 
laudable  defign. 

The  third  and  lad  period  relates  to  what  follo’wed 
after  the  death  of  the  perfon.  And  here  the  public 
lofs,  and  public  honours  conferred  upon  the  deceafed, 
are  proper  to  be  mentioned.  Sepulchres,  datucs,  and 
other  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  were  in  common 
ufe  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  in  the 
earlied  times,  as  thefe  honours  were  more  rare,  fo  they 
were  lefs  codly.  For  as  in  one  age  it  was  thought 
a  fufficient  reward  for  him  who  died  in  the  defence  of 
his  country,  to  have  his  name  cut  in  a  marble  inferip- 
tion,  with  the  caufe  of  his  death  ;  fo  in  others  it  was 
very  common  to  fee  the  datues  of  gladiators,  and  per- 
fons  of  the  mcaned  rank,  eredled  in  public  places. 
And  therefore  a  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  thefe 
things  from  the  time,  cudom,  and  circumdances,  of 
different  nations ;  fince  the  frequency  of  them  renders 
them  lefs  honourable,  and  takes  off  from  their  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  rewards  of  virtue.  But,  as  Q^uintllian 
lays,  “  Children  are  an  honour  to  their  parents,  cities 
to  their  founders,  laws  to  thofe  who  compiled  them, 
arts  to  their  inventors,  and  ufeful  cudoms  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them.” 

And  this  may  fuffice  for  the  method  of  prailing 
perfons,  when  we  propofe  to  follow  the  order  of  time, 
as  Ifocrates  has  done  in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pliny  in  his  panegyric 
upon  the  emperor  Trajan.  But  as  this  method  is  very 
plain  and  obvious,  fo  it  requires  the  more  agreeable 
drefs  to  render  it  delightful ;  led  otherwife  it  feem 
rather  like  a  hidory  than  an  oration  :  For  which  reafon, 
we  find,  that  epic  poets,  as  Homer,  Virgil,  and  others, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  I. 
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begin  with  the  middle  of  their  doiy,  and  afterwards  Invention- 
take  a  proper  occafion  to  introduce  what  preceded,  to  ’ 

diverfify  the  fubjedl,  and  give  the  greater  pleafure  and 
entertainment  to  their  readers. 

2.  1  he  other  method  above  hinted  was,  to  reduce 
the  difeourfe  to  certain  general  heads,  without  regard¬ 
ing  the  order  of  time.  As  if  any  one,  in  praifing  the 
elder  Cato,  diould  propofe  to  do  it,  by  diowing  that 
he  was  a  mod  prudent  fenator,  an  excellent  orator, 
and  mod  valiant  general ;  all  which  commendations 
are  given  him  by  Pliny.  In  like  manner,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  good  general  may  be  coniprifed  under  four 
heads  ;  Ikiil  in  military  affairs,  courage,  authority,  and 
fuccefs  :  from  all  which  Cicero  commends  Pompey. 

And  agreeably  to  this  method  Suetonius  has  written  the 
lives  of  the  fird  tAvelve  Caefars. 

But  in  the  praifing  of  perfons,  care  diould  ahvays  be 
taken  to  fay  nothing  that  may  feem  fidlitious  or  out  of 
charadler,  which  may  call  the  orator’s  judgment  or  in- 
tegrity  in  quedion.  It  was  not  without  caufe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Lyfippus  the  datuary,  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
blamed  Apelles  for  painting  Alexander  the  Great  with 
thunder  in  his  hand  ;  which  could  never  fuit  his  cha- 
radler  as  a  man,  however  he  might  boad  of  his  divine 
defeent :  for  which  reafon  Lyfippus  himfelf  made  an 
image  of  him  holding  a  fpear,  as  the  fign  of  a  warrior. 

Light  and  trivial  things  in  commendations  are  likevvife 
to  be  avoided,  and  nothing  mentioned  but  what  may 
carry  in  it  the  idea  of  fomething  truly  valuable,  and 
which  the  hearers  may  be  fuppofed  to  widi  for,  and  is 
proper  to  excite  their  emulation.  Thefe  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  heads  of  praife  with  relation  to  men.  In  difpraife, 
the  heads  contrary  to  thefe  are  requifite  ;  which  being 
fudicicntly  clear  from  what  has  been  faid,  need  not 
particularly  be  infided  on. 

II.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  other  part  of  the 
divifion,  which  refpefts  thing Sy  as  didinguilhed  from 
perfons.  By  which  we  are  to  underdand  all  beings 
inferior  to  man,  whether  animate  or  inanimate  ;  as 
likeAvife  the  habits  and  difpofitions  of  men,  either  good 
or  bad,  when  confidered  feparately,  and  apart  from 
their  fubjedls,  as  arts  and  fciences,  virtues  and  vices, 
with^  whatever  elfe  may  be  a  proper  fubjecR  for  praife 
or  difpraife.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have,  for  their 
o\\  n  amufement  and  the  diverfion  of  others,  difplayed 
their  eloquence  in  a  jocofe  manner  upon  fubje^Is  of 
this  kind.  So  Lucian  has  written  in  praife  of  a  Hy, 
and  Synefius  an  elegant  encomium  upon  baldiiefs. 

Othersj  on  the  contrary,  have  done  the  like  in  a  fa- 
tirical  way.  Such  is  Seneca’s  apotheofis  or  confecra- 
tion  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ^  and  the  Myfopogon 
or  beard-hater,  written  by  Julian  the  emperor.  Not 
to  mention  feveral  modern  authors,  who  have  imitated 
them  in  fuch  ludicrous  compofitions.  But  as  to  thefe 
things,  and  all  of  the  like  nature,  the  obfervation  of 
Antony  in  Cicero  feems  veryjud:  “That  it  is  not 
neceffary  to  reduce  every  fubjedl  w^e  difeourfe  upon  to 
rules  of  art.”  For  many  are  fo  trivial,  as  not  to  de- 
ferve  it ;  and  others  fo  plain  and  evident  of  themfelves, 
as  not  to  require  it.  But  fince  it  frequently  comes  in 
the  way  both  of  orators  and  hiftorians  to  delcribe 
countries,  cities,  and  fadls,  we  fliall  briefly  mention  the 
principal  heads  of  invention  proper  to  illuftrate  each 
of  thefe. 

Countries,  then,  may  be  celebrated  from  the  plea- 
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Invention.  iTantnefs  of  their  fituation,  the  clemency  and  wholefome- 
iiefs  of  the  air,  and  goodnefs  of  the  foil  j  to  which  laft 
may  be  referred  the  fprings,  rivers,  woods,  plains,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  minerals.  And  to  all  thefe  may  be  added  their 
extent,  cities,  the  number  and  antiquity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  their  policy,  laws,  cuftoms,  wealth,  character  for 
cultivating  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war  5  their  princes, 
and  other  eminent  men  they  have  produced.  Thus 
Pacatus  has  given  us  a  very  elegant  dcfcription  of  Spain, 
in  his  panegyric  upon  the  emperor  Theodofius,  who  was 
born  there. 

Cities  are  praifed  from  much  the  fame  topics  as 
countries.  And  here,  whatever  contributes  either  to 
their  defence  or  ornament  ought  particularly  to  be 
mentioned  5  as  the  ftrength  of  the  walls  and  fortifica¬ 
tions,  the  beauty  and  fplendour  of  the  buildings,  whether 
facred  or  civil,  public  or  private.  We  have  in  Hero¬ 
dotus  a  very  fine  defcrlptlon  of  Babylon,  which  was 
once  the  ftrongeft,  largeft,  and  moft  regular  city  in  the 
world.  And  Cicero  has  accurately  deferibed  the  city 
of  Syracufe,  in  the  ifland  Sicily,  in  one  of  his  orations 
agalnft  Verres. 

But  fa6ls  come  much  oftener  under  the  cognizance 
of  an  orator.  And  thefe  receive  their  commendation 
from  their  honour,  juftice,  or  advantage.  But  in  de- 
feribing  them,  all  the  circumftances  Ihould  be  related 
in  their  proper  order  ;  and  that  in  the  moft  lively  and 
affeding  manner  fuited  to  their  different  nature.  Livy 
has  reprefen  ted  the  demolition  of  Alba  by  the  Roman 
army,  which  was  fent  thither  to  deftroy  it,  through 
the  w’j;iole  courfe  of  that  melancholy  feene,  in  a  ftyle 
fo  moving  and  pathetic,  that  one  can  hardly  forbear 
condoling  with  the  inhabitants,  upon  rea'Hing  his  ac¬ 
count. 

But  in  difeourfes  of  this  kind,  whether  of  praife  or 
difpraife,  the  orator  ihould  (as  he  ought  indeed  upon 
all  occafions)  well  confider  where,  and  to  whom,  he 
fpeaks.  For  wife  men  often  think  very  differently 
both  of  perfons  and  things  from  the  common  people. 
And  we  find  that  learned  and  judicious  men  are  fre¬ 
quently  divided  in  their  fentiments'  from  the  fcveral 
ways  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  accuftomed, 
Befides,  different  opinions  prevail,  and  gain  the  afeen- 
dant,  at  different  times.  While  the  Romans  continued 
a  free  nation,  love  of  their  country,  liberty,  and  public 
fpirit,  were  principles  in  the  higheft  efteem  among  them. 
And  therefore,  when  Cato  killed  himfelf,  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Csefar,  and  furvive  the  li¬ 
berty  of  his  country,  it  was  thought  an  inftance  of  the 
greateft  heroic  virtue  5  but  afterwards,  when  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  an  arbitrary  government,  and  the 
fpirit  of  liberty  was  now  loft,  the  poet  Martial  could 
venture  to  fay. 

Death  to  avoid  ’/zV  tnadnefs  Jure  to  die,. 

A  prudent  orator  therefore  will  be  cautious  of  oppof- 
ing  any  fettled  and  prevailing  notions  of  thofe  whom 
he  addreffes,  unlefs  it  be  neceffary  ;  and  then  he  will 
do  it  in  the  fofteft  and  moft  gentle  manner. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Arguments  fuited  to  Deliberative 
Difeourfes, 

This  kind  of  difeourfes  muft  certainly  have  been 
very  ancient  3  fince,  doubtlefs,  from  the  firft  beginning 
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of  men’s  converling  together,  they  deliberated  upon  Invention, 
their  common  intcreft,  and  offered  their  advice  to  each 
other.  But  neither  thofe  of  the  laudatory  nor  judi- qj- 
cial  kind  could  have  been  introduced,  till  mankind  rative  dif- 
were  fettled  in  communities,  and  found  it  necefl'ary  to  courfes,  and 
encourage  virtue  by  public  rewards,  and  bring  vice 
under  the  reftraint  of  laws.  The  early  pra£lice 
fuafory  difeourfes  appears  from  facred  writ,  where  we^j^iem. 
find,  that  when  Mofes  w'as  ordered  upon  an  embaffy 
into  Fgypt,  he  would  have  excufed  himfelf  for  want 
of  eloquence.  And  Homer  reprefents  the  Greeks  at 
the  liege  of  Troy,  as  flocking  like  a  fv.  arm  of  bees  to 
hear  their  generals  harangue  them.  Nor  is  this  part 
of  oratory  lefs  confpicuous  for  its  ufefulnefs  to  man¬ 
kind,  than  for  its  antiquity  3  being  highly  beneficial  ei¬ 
ther  in  councils,  camps,  or  any  focleties  of  men.  Ho\7 
many  inftances  have  we  upon  record,  ivhcre  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  multitude  has  been  checked  and  appeaf- 
ed  by  the  prudent  and  artful  perfuafion  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  perfon  ?  The  ftory  of  Agrippa  Menenius,  when 
the  commons  of  Rome  withdrew  from  the  fenators, 
and  retired  out  of  the  city,  is  too  w^ell  known  to  need 
reciting.  And  how  often  have  armies  been  animated 
and  fired  to  the  moft  dangerous  exploits,  or  recalled  to 
their  duty,  when  ready  to  mutiny,  by  a  moving  fpecch 
of  their  general  ?  many  inftances  of  which  we  find  in 
hiftory. 

All  deliberation  refpe£l:s  fomething  future,  for  it  is 
in  vain  to  confult  about  what  is  already  paft.  The 
fubje£l  matter  of  it  is,  either  things  public  or  private, 
facred  or  civil  3  indeed  all  the  valuable  concerns  of 
mankind,  both  prefent  and  future,  come  under  its  re¬ 
gard.  And  the  end  propofed  by  this  kind  of  dif¬ 
eourfes  is  chiefly  profit  or  intereft.  But  fince  nothing 
is  truly  profitable,  but  what  is  in  fome  refpeft  good  3 
and  every  thing  which  is  good  in  itfelf  may  not  in 
all  circumftances  be  for  our  advantage  ;  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  what  is  both  good  and  profitable,  or  beneficial 
good,  is  the  end  here  defigned.  And  therefore,  as  it 
fometiraes  happens,  that  what  appears  profitable  may 
feem  to  interfere  with  that  which  is  ftridly  juft  and 
honourable  ;  in  fuch  cafe.s  it  is  certainly  moft  advife- 
able  to  determine  on  the  fafer  fide  of  honour  and  juf¬ 
tice,  notwithftandlng  fome  plaufible  things  may  be  of¬ 
fered  to  the  contrary.  But  where  the  difpute  lies  ap¬ 
parently  between  what  is  truly  honeft,  and  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  advantage  propofed  in  oppofition  to  it,  all  good 
men  cannot  but  agree  in  favour  of  honefty.  Such  was 
the  cafe  of  Regulus,  who,  being  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Carthaginians,  was  permitted  to  go  to  Rome  upon  giv¬ 
ing  his  oath,  that  unlefs  he  could  perfuade  the  fenatc 
to  fet  at  liberty  fome  young  Carthaginian  noblemen, 
then  prifoners  at  Rome,  in  exchange  for  him,  he  fliould 
return  again  to  Carthage.  But  Regulus,  when  he 
came  to  Rome,  was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
vail  with  the  fenate  to  comply  with  the  defire  of  the 
Carthaginians,  that  he  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  difliiade 
them  from  hearkening  to  the  propofal.  Nor  could 
the  moft  earneft  entreaties  of  his  neareft  relations  and 
friends,  nor  any  arguments  they  were  able  to  offer, 
engage  him  to  continue  at  Rome,  and  not  return  again 
to  Carthage.  He  had  then  plainly  in  his  view,  on  the 
one  fide,  eafe,  fecurity,  affluence,  honours,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  friends  3  and  on  the  other,  certain  death, 
attended  with  cruel  torments.  However,  thinking  the 
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former  Hot  confident  with  truth  and  juftice,  he  chofe 
'  the  latter.  And  he  certainly  a6ted  as  became  an  ho¬ 
ned  and  brave  man,  in  chooiing  death,  rather  than  to 
violate  his  oath.  Though  whether  he  did  prudently 
in  perfuading  the  fenate  not  to  make  the  exchange,  or 
they  in  complying  with  him,  we  (hall  leave  others  to 
determine.  Now,  when  it  proves  to  be  a  matter  of  de¬ 
bate,  whether  a  thing  upon  the  whole  be  really  be¬ 
neficial  or  not  *,  as  here  arife  two  parts,  advice  and 
dillualion,  they  will  each  require  proper  heads  of  argu¬ 
ment.  But  as  they  arc  contrary  to  each  other,  he  who 
is  acquainted  with  one,  cannot  well  be  ignorant  of  the 
other.  We  fliall  therefore  chiefly  mention  thofe  pro¬ 
per  for  advice,  from  whence  fuch  as  are  fuited  to  dif- 
fuade  will  eafily  be  perceived;  Now  the  principal  heads 
of  this  kind  are  thefe  following,  which  are  taken  from 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  thing  itfelf  under  con- 
fideratlon. 

1.  P/eafure  often  affords  a  very  cogent  argument  in 
difeourfes  of  this  nature.  Every  one  knows  what  an 
influence  this  has  upon  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Though,  as  Q^uintilian  remarks,  pleafure  ought  not 
of  Itfclf  to  be  propofed  as  a  fit  motive  for  adion  in 
ferious  difeourfes,  but  when  it  is  dcfigned  to  recom¬ 
mend  fomething  ufeful,  which  is  the  cafe  here.  So, 
would  any  one  advife  another  to  the  purfuit  of  polite 
literature,  Cicero  has  furnilhed  him  with  a  very  ffcrong 
inducement  to  it  from  the  pleafure  which  attends  that 
ftudy,  when  he  fays,  “  If  pleafure  only  was  propofed 
by  thefe  ftudies,  you  would  think  them  an  entertain¬ 
ment  becoming  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a  gentleman.  For 
other  purfuits  neither  agree  with  all  times,  all  sges, 
nor  all  places  5  but  thefe  ftudies  improve  youth,  de¬ 
light  old  age,  adorn  profperity,  afford  a  refuge  and 
comfort  in  adverlity,  divert  us  at  home,  are  no  hinder- 
ance  abroad,  fleep,  travel,  and  retire  with  us  into  the 

country.”  ^  ’ 

2.  Profit^  or  advantage.  This  has  no  lefs  influence 
upon  many  perfons  than  the  former  \  and  when  it  re- 
fpe£ls  things  truly  valuable,  it  is  a  very  juft  and  lauda¬ 
ble  motive.  Thus  Cicero,  when  he  fends  his  Pooh  of 
Offices  to  his  fon,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  for  his  ufe, 
advifes  him  to  make  the  belt  advantage  both  of  his  tu¬ 
tor’s  inftru6lions  and  the  converfation  at  Athens,  where 
he  then  was  •,  but  withal  to  perufe  his  philofophlcal 
treatifes,  which  would  be  doubly  ufeful  to  him,  not  only 
upon  account  of  the  fubjefts,  but  likewife  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  as  they  would  enable  him  to  exprefs  hlmfelf  up¬ 
on  thofe  arguments  in  Latin,  which  before  had  only 
been  treated  of  in  Greek. 

3.  Honour ;  than  which  no  argument  will  fooner 
prevail  with  generous  minds,  or  Infpire  them  with  great¬ 
er  ardour.  Virgil  has  very  beautifully  deferibed  Hec¬ 
tor’s  ghoft  appearing  to  ^neas  the  night  Troy  was 
taken,  and  advlfing  him  to  depart,  from  this  motive  of 
honour  : 

O  goddefs-born,  efcape  by  timely  flight 
The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 

The  foes  already  have  poffefs’d  the  wall  j 
Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 
Enough  is  paid  to  Priam’s  royal  name  •, 

More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 

If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  father’s  throne 
Cou’d  be  defended,  ’twas  by  mine  alone. 
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Th-i  argument  here  made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  ^neas  to  ^Invention. 
leave  Troy  immediately,  is,  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expelled  from  him,  either  as  a  good  fubje(5f  or 
brave  foldier,  both  for  his  king  and  country^  which 
were  fufficient  to  fecure  his  honour  j  and  now  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  expe£led  from  him  when  the  city 
was  falling,  and  inipoflible  to  be  faved  ;  which,  could 
it  have  been  preferved  by  human  pawer,  he  himfelf  had 
done  it. 

But  although  a  thing  confidered  in  itfelf  appear  be¬ 
neficial  if  it  could  be  attained,  yet  the  expediency  of 
undertaking  it  may  ftlll  be  queftionable  :  in  which  cafe 
the  following  heads,  taken  from  the  clrcumftances 
which  attend  it,  will  afford  proper  arguments  to  engage 
in  it. 

(i.)  The poffihility  of  fuccecdlng  may  fometlmes  be 
argued,  as  one  motive  to  this  end.  So  Hannibal  en¬ 
deavoured  to  convince  King  Antiochus,  that  it  was 
poffible  for  him  to  conquer  the  Romans,  if  he  made 
Italy  the  feat  of  the  war  5  by  obferving  to  him,  not  on¬ 
ly  that  the  Gauls  had  formerly  deftroyed  their  city, 
but  that  he  had  hlmfelf  defeated  them  in  every  battle 
he  fought  with  them  in  that  country. 

(2.)  But  an  argument  founded  upon  probability 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  prevail.  For  in  many  affairs 
of  human  life,  men  are  determined  either  to  profecute 
them  or  not,  as  the  profpe6l  of  fuccefs  appears  more 
or  lefs  probable.  Hence  Cicero,  after  the  fatal  battle 
at  Pharfalia,  diffuades  thofe  of  Pompey’s  party,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged,  from  continuing  the  war  any 
longer  againft  Caefar  *,  becaufe  it  was  highly  impro¬ 
bable,  after  fuch  a  defeat,  by  which  their  main  ftrength 
was  broken,  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  ftand  their 
ground,  or  meet  with  better  fuccefs  than  they  had  be- 
fore. 

(3.)  But  further,  fmee  probability  is  not  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  with  many  perfons  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  a  thmg  which  is  attended  with  conliderable 
difficulties,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  reprefent  the  facility 
of  doing  it,  as  a  further  reafon  to  induce  them  to  it. 

And  therefore  Cicero  makes  ufe  of  this  argument  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Roman  citizens  in  oppofing  Mark  Antony 
(who  upon  the  death  of  Caefar  had  affumed  an  arbitrary 
power),  by  reprefentlng  to  them,  that  his  circumftances 
were  then  defperate,  and  that  he  might  eafily  be  van- 
quifhed. 

(4.)  Again,  If  the  thing  advlfed  can  be  ftiown  to 
be  in  any  refpeft  neceffary,  this  will  render  the  mo¬ 
tive  ftlll  much  ftronger  for  undertaking  it.  And  there¬ 
fore  Cicero  joins  this  argument  with  the  former,  to 
prevail  with  the  Roman  citizens  to  oppofe  Antony, 
by  telling  them,  that  ‘‘  The  confideration  before  them 
was,  not  in  what  circumftances  they  fliould  live,  but 
whether  they  Ihould  live  at  all,  or  die  with  ignominy 
and  difgrace.”  This  way  of  reafoning  will  fometimes 
prevail  when  all  others  prove  ineffectual.  For  fome 
perfons  are  not  to  be  moved  till  things  are  brought  to 
an  extremity,  and  they  find  themfelves  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  danger. 

(5,)  To  thefe  heads  may  be  added  the  confideration 
of  the  events  which  in  fome  cafes  carries  great  weight 
with  it.  As  when  \ve  advife  to  the  doing  of  a  thing 
from  this  motive.  That  whether  it  fucceed  or  not,  it  ^ 

will  yet  be  of  fervice  to  undertake  it.  So  after  the  great 
viClory  gained  by  Themlftocles  over  the  Perfian  fleet  at 
Hr  2  the 


ion.  the  flralts  of  Salamis,  Mai*domus  ad vifed  Xerxes  to 
return  into  Afia  himfelf,  led  the  report  of  his  defeat 
Ihould  occafion  an  infurreftion  in  his  abfence  :  but  to 
leave  behind  him  an  army  of  300,000  men  under  his 
command  j  with  whiQh,  if  he  fliould  conquer  Greece, 
the  chief  glory  of  the  eonqued  would  redound  to  Xerxes  ; 
but  if  tlic  defign  mifearried,  the  difgrace  would  fall  upon 
his  generals. 

IhtTe  are  the  principal  heads  which  furnifh  the  ora¬ 
tor  with  proper  arguments  in  giving  advice.  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  the  Manlllan  law,  where  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  perfuade  the  Roman  people  to  choofe  Pom- 
pey  for  their  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  reafons 
from  three  of  thefe  topics,  into  which  he  divides  his 
whole  difeourfe  ^  namely,  the  necelTity  of  the  war,  the 
greatneis  of  it,  and  the  choice  of  a  proper  general.-— 
Under  the  firft  of  thefe  he  fliow  s,  that  the  w’ar  was  ne- 
ceiTary,  from  four  confiderations  j  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  Rate,  the  fafety  of  their  allies,  their  own  re¬ 
venues,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  which  were  all  highly  concerned  in  it,  and  called 
upon  them  to  put  a  Ifop  to  the  growing  power  of 
King  Mithridates,  by  which  they  were  all  greatly  en¬ 
dangered.  So  that  this  argument  is  taken  from  the 
head  of  neceffity.  The  fecond,  in  wdiich  he  treats  of 
the  greatnefs  of  the  war,  is  founded  upon  the  topic  of 
pojjibillty.  For  though  he  fiiows  the  power  of  Mithri¬ 
dates  to  be  very  great,  yet  not  fo  formidable,  but  that 
he  might  be  fubdued  \  as  w'as  evident  from  the  many 
advantages  Lucullus  had  gained  over  him  and  his  af- 
fociates.  In  the  third  head,  he  endeavours  to  prevail 
with  them  to  in  trull  the  management  of  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  Pompey,  whom  he  deferibes  as  a  confummate 
general,  for  his  Ikill  in  military  affairs,  courage,  au¬ 
thority,^  and  fuecefs  >  in  all  which  qualities  he  repre- 
fents  him  as  fuperior  to  any  other  of  their  generals 
whom  they  could  at  that  time  make  choice  of.  The 
defign  of  all  which  was,  to  perfuade  them,  that  they 
had  very  good  reafon  to  hope  for  fuecefs,  and  a  happy 
event  of  the  war,  under  his  condu6l.  So  that  the 
'ivhole  force  of  his  reafoning  under  this  head  is  drawn 
ivom  probability,  Thefe  are  the  three  general  topics 
which  make  up  that  fine  difeourfe.  Each  of  which 
is  Indeed  fupported  by  divers  other  arguments  and  con¬ 
fiderations,  which  will  be  obvious  in  perufing  the  ora¬ 
tion  itfelf,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here  enumerated. 
On  the  contrary,  in  another  oration  he  endeavours  to 
dlfluade  the  fenate  from  confenting  to  a  peace  with 
Mark  Antony,  becaufe  it  was  bafe,  dangerous,  and 
impracticable. 

But  no  fmall  Ikill  and  addrefs  are  required  in  giving 
aavlce.  For  fince  the  tempers  and  fentiments  of  man- 
kind,  as  well  as  their  circumftances,  are  very  different 
and  various  5  it  is  often  iiecelfary  to  accommodate  the 
difeourfe  to  their  incllnalions  and  opinions  of  things. 
And  therefore  the  ivelghtieft  arguments  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  inoft  proper  and  fitteft  to  be  ufed  on  all  occa- 
fions.  Cicero,  who  was  an  admirable  mafter  of  this 
art,  and  knew  perfeaiy  well  how  to  fult  what  he  faid 
to  the  tafte  and  relifh  of  his  hearers,  in  treating  upon 
this  fubjea,  diftinguifhes  mankind  into  two  forts  •,  the 
ignorant  and  unpollfhed,  who  always  prefer  profit  to 
honour  •,  and  fuch  as  are  more  civilized  and  polite,  who 
prefer  honour  and  reputation  to  all  other  things.— 
Wherefore  they  are  to  be  moved  by  thefe  different 
5 
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views  :  Praife,  glory,  and  virtue,  influence  the  one  :  Invention, 
while  the  other  is  only  to  be  engaged  by  a  profpeCt  of  y 
gain  and  pleafure.  Befides,  it  is  plain,  that  the  gene- 
rality  are  much  more  inclined  to  avoid  evils  than  to 
purfue  what  is  good  j  and  to  keep  clear  of  fcandal  and 
difgrace,  than  to^  praftlfe  what  is  truly  generous  and 
noble.  Perfons  like  wife  of  a  different  age  a£t  from  dif¬ 
ferent  principles  ^  young  men  for  the  moft  part  view 
things  in  a  difiereiit  light  from  thofe  who  are  older  and 
have  had  more  experience,  and  confequently  are  not  to 
be  influenced  by  the  fame  motives. 


iS 


Chap,  IV.  Of  Jrgume?tts  fuited  to  Judicial  Dif 
courfes. 

lNjW/W«/controverfies  there  are  two  parties  5  the  Qf  iudidr! 
plaintiff  or^  profecutor,  and  the  defendant  or  perfondifcouifes 
charged.  The  fubjeCt  of  them  is  always  fomething  the  ai;. 
paft.  And  the  end  propofed  by  them  Cicero  calls 
equity,  or  right  and  equity;  the  former  of  which  arlfes 
from  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  from  rea- 
fon  and  the  nature  of  things.  For  at  Rome  the  prse- 
tors  had  a  court  of  equity,  and  were  empowered,  in 
many  cafes  relating  to  property,  to  relax  the  rio-our 
of  the  written  laws.  But  as  this  fubjea  is  very  copi¬ 
ous,  and  caufes  may  arife  from  a  great  variety  of  things, 
writers  have  reduced  them  to  three  heads,  which  they 
call  fates  ^  to  fome  one  of  which  all  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  may  be  referred  \  namely,  whether  a  thing  is^  what 
it  is,  or  how  it  is.  By  ih^Jiate  of  a  caufe,  therefore,  is 
meant  the  principal  queftion  in  difpute,  upon  which 
the  whole  affair  depends.  Which,  if  it  flops  in  the 
firfl  Inquiry,  and  the  defendant  denies  the  faa,  the 
flute  is  called  conjeEiut'al ;  but  if  the  faa  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  yet  denied  to  be  what  the  adverfary  calls 
it,  it  is  termed  deffiitive;  but  if  there  is  no  difpute 
either  about  the  faa  or  its  name,  but  only  the  jultice 
of  it,  it  is  called  the  fate  of  quality  :  as  was  fhown 
more  largely  before  (fee  N®  15.).  But  we  there  con- 
fidered  thefe  flates  only  in  a  general  view,  and  deferred 
the  particular  heads  of  argument  proper  for  each  of 
them  to  this  judicial  kind  of  difeourfes  j  where  they 
moft  frequently  occur,  and  from  which  examples  may 
eafily  be  accommodated  to  other  fubjeas. 

All  judicial  caufes  are  private  or  public,  Thofe 

are  called  private,  which  relate  to  the  right  of  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  j  and  they  are  likewife  called  civil  caufes, 

as  they  are  converfant  about  matters  of  property. _ 

Fublic  caufes  are  thofe  which  relate  to  public  juft icc 
and  the  government  of  the  Rate  j  which  are  alfo  called 
criminal,  hGC2i\i{e  by  them  crimes  are  profecuted,  whe¬ 
ther  capital,  or  thofe  of  a  lefs  heinous  nature.  We 
fliall  take  the  heads  of  the  arguments  only  from  this 
latter  kind,  becaufe  they  are  more  copious,  and  eafy 
to  be  illuftrated  by  examples  5  from  which  fuch  as 
agree  to  the  former,  namely,  civil  caufes,  will  fufficient- 
ly  appear. 

I.  The  conjebiural  ftate.  When  the  accufed  perfbn 
denies  the  fa6t,  there  are  three  things  which  the  pro¬ 
fecutor  has  to  confider  ;  whether  he  %vould  have  done 
it,  whether  he  could,  and  whether  he  did  it.  And 
hence  arife  three  topics  j  from  the  will,  the  power, 
and  iho,  fgns  or  circumftanccs  which  attended  the 
a6tlon.  The  affe(Rions  of  the  mind  difeover  the  will  j 
as  paflion,  an  old  grudge,  a  defire  of  revenge,  a  re- 

fentxnent 
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Invention,  fentmcnt  of  an  injury,  and  the  like.  Therefore  Ci- 
cero  argues  from  Clodius’s  hatred  of  Milo,  that  he  de- 
fjgned  his  death  5  and  from  thence  infers,  that  he  was 
the  aggrclTor  in  the  combat  between  them,  wherein 
Clodins  was  killed.  This  is  what  he  principally  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove,  and  comes  properly  under  this  Hate  : 
for  Milo  owned  that  he  killed  him,  but  alleged  that 
he  did  it  in  his  own  defence.  So  that  in  regard  to  this 
point,  which  of  them  affaulted  the  other  ?  the  charge 
was  mutual.  The  profpedl  of  advantage  may  alfo  be 
alleged  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Hence  it  is  faid  of  L. 
Caffius,  that  whenever  he  fat  as  judge  in  a  cafe  of 
murder,  he  ufed  to  advife  and  move  the  court  to  exa¬ 
mine  to  whom  the  advantage  arofe  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed.  And  Cicero  puts  this  to  Antony  con¬ 
cerning  the  death  of  Caefar.  “  If  any  one  (fays  he) 
fliould  bring  you  upon  trial,  and  ufe  that  faying  of  Caf- 
lius,  Cui  hono  /  ‘  Who  got  by  it  ?’  look  to  it,  1  befeech 
you,  that  you  are  not  confounded.  To  thefe  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  added,  hope  of  impunity,  taken  either 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  aceufed  perfon,  or  of  him 
who  fuffered  the  injury.  For  perfons,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  intcrell:,  friends,  pov/er,  or  money,  are 
apt  to  think  they  may  eafily  efcape  5  as  likewife  fuch 
who  have  formerly  committed  other  crimes  with  impu¬ 
nity.  Thus  Cicero  reprefents  Clodius  as  hardened  in 
viee,  and  above  all  the  reftraint  of  laws,  from  having 
fo  often  efcaped  punifliment  upon  committing  the 
higheft  crimes.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  confidence 
is  fometimes  railed  from  the  condition  of  the  injured 
party,  if  he  is  indigent,  obfeure,  timorous,  or  defti- 
tutc  of  friends  \  much  more  if  he  has  an  ill  reputa¬ 
tion,  or  is  loaded  with  popular  hatred  and  refentment. 

It  was  this  prefumption  of  the  obfeurity  of  Rofeius, 
^vho  lived  in  the  country,  and  his  want  of  intereft  at 
Rome,  which  encouraged  his  accufers  to  charge  him 
with  killing  his  father,  as  Cicero  fliows  in  his  defence 
of  him.  Laftly,  The  temper  of  a  perfon,  his  views, 
and  manner  of  life,  are  confiderations  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  in  this  matter.  For  perfons  of  bad  morals,  and 
fuch  as  arc  addidlcd  to  vice,  are  eafily  thought  ca¬ 
pable  of  committing  any  wickednefs.  Hence  Salluft 
argues  from  the  evil  difpofition  and  vicious  life  of  Ca¬ 
tiline,  that  he  aflTeded  to  raife  himfelf  upon  the  ruins 
of  his  country. — The  fecond  head  is  the  power  of  do¬ 
ing  a  thing  :  and  there  are  three  things  which  relate 
to  this,  the  place^  the  time^  and  opportunity.  As  if  a 
crime  is  faid  to  have  been  committed  in  a  private  place, 
wdiere  no  other  perfon  'was  prefent  3  or  in  the  night  ; 
or  when  the  injured  perfon  was  unable  to  provide  for 
his  defence.  Under  this  head  may  likewife  be  brought 
in  the  circumllances  of  the  perfons  ;  as  if  the  accufed 
perfon  was  Hronger,  and  fo  able  to  overpower  the 
other ;  or  more  adlive,  and  fo  could  eafily  make  his 
efcape.  Cicero  makes  great  ufe  of  this  topic  in  the 
cafe  of  Milo,  and  fiiows,  that  Clodius  had  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  //W,  and  opportunity to  execute  his  de- 
fign  of  killing  him.  The  third  head  comprehends  the 
figns  and' circumftances  which  either  preceded,  accom¬ 
panied,  or  followed,  the  commiflion  of  the  fadl.  So 
threats,  or  the  accufed  perfon  being  feen  at  or  near  the 
place  before  the  fad  w^as  committed,  are  circumftances 
that  may  probably  precede  murder  ;  fighting,  crying 
out,  bloodftied,  are  fuch  as  accompany  it ;  palenefs, 
trembling,  inconfiftent  anfwers,  hefitation,  or  faltering  of 
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the  fpeech,  fomething  found  upon  the  perfon  accufed  Invention, 
wdiich  belonged  to  the  deceafed,  arc  fuch  as  follow  it. 

Thus  Cicero  proves,  that  Clodius  had  threatened  the 
death  of  Milo,  and  given  out  that  he  ftiould  not  live 
above  three  days  at  the  fartheft. — ^Thefe  arguments, 
taken  from  conjedlures,  are  called  prefu?nptions ^  which, 
though  they  do  not  diredly  prove  that  the  accufed  per¬ 
fon  committed  the  fa6t  with  w^hich  he  is  charged  ;  yet 
when,  laid  together,  they  appeared  very  ftrong,  fentence 
by  the  Roman  law  might  fometimes  be  given  upon  them, 
to  convidl  him. 

Thefe  are  the  topics  from  which  the  profecutor  takes 
his  arguments.  Now  the  bufinefs  of  the  defendant  is  to 
invalidate  thefe.  Therefore  fueh  as  are  brought  from 
the  ^u///,  he  either  endeavours  to  (how  are  not  true,  or 
fo  ^veak  as  to  merit  very  little  regard.  And  he  refutes 
thofe  taken  from  the  power ^  by  proving  that  he  w’anted 
either  opportunity  or  ability  :  as,  if  he  can  fhow,  that 
neither  the  place  nor  time  infifted  on  was  at  all  proper  j 
or  that  he  was  then  in  another  place.  In  like  manner 
he  will  endeavour  to  confute  the  circumjlances^  if  they 
cannot  be  diredlly  denied,  by  ftiowing  that  they  are  not 
fuch  as  do  neceffarily  accompany  the  fa£t,  but  might 
have  proceeded  from  other  caufes,  though  nothing  of 
what  IS  alleged  had  been  committed  ;  and  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  affign  fome  other  probable  caufe.  But 
fometimes  the  defendant  does  not  only  deny  that  he  did 
the  fa6l,  but  charges  it  upon  another.  Thus  Cicero,  in. 
his  oration  for  Rofeius,  not  only  defends  him  from  each 
of  thefe  three  heads,  but  likewife  charges  the  fa61  upon 
his  accufers. 

2.  The  definitive  ftate,  'which  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  defining  and  fixing  the  name  proper  to  the 
fa6l  :  though  orators  feldom  make  ufe  of  exa£l  de¬ 
finitions,  but  commonly  choofe  larger  deferiptions,  ta¬ 
ken  from  various  properties  of  the  fubjc6l  or  thing  do- 
feribed. 

Tlie  heads  of  argument  in  this  ftate  are  much  the 
fame  to  both  parties.  For  each  of  them  defines  the 
fadl  his  own  w’ay,  and  endeavours  to  refute  the  other’s 
definition.  We  may  illuftrate  this  by  an  example  from 
Q^uintilian  :  “  A  perfon  is  accufed  of  facrilege,  for  Heal¬ 
ing  money  out  of  a  temple,  which  belonged  to  a  private 
perfon.”  The  fa6l  is  owmed  5  but  the  queftion  is,  Wke^ 
ther  it  be  properly  facrilege  ?  The  profecutor  calls  it  fo, 
becaufe  it  w^as  taken  out  of  a  temple.  But  fince  the 
money  belonged  to  a  private  perfon,  the  defendant  de¬ 
nies  it  to  be  faci liege,  and  fays  it  is  only  fimple  theft. 

Now  the  reafon  why  the  defendant  ufes  this  plea,  and 
infifts  upon  the  diftinftion^  is,  becaufc  by  the  Roman 
law  the  penalty  of  theft  was  only  four  times  the  value 
of  what  was  ftolen  5  whereas  facrilege  w^as  puniftied 
with  death,  'i  he  profecutor  then  forms  his  definition 
agreeable  to  his  charge,  and  fays,  “  To  fteal  any  thing 
out  of  a  facred  place  is  facrilege.”  But  the  defendant 
excepts  againft  this  definition,  as  defeftive  *,  and  urges, 
that  it  does  not  amount  to  facrilege,  unlefs  the  thing 
ftolen  was  likewife  facred.  And  this  cafe  might  once, 
perhaps,  have  been  a  matter  of  controverfy,  fince  we  find 
it  cxprcfsly  determined  in  the  Pande6ls,  that  “  An  ac¬ 
tion  of  facrilege  ftiould  not  lie,  but  only  of  theft,  againft 
any  one  who  ftiould  fteal  the  goods  of  private  perfons 
depofited  in  a  temple.” 

The  fecond  thing  is  the  proof  brought  by  each 


party  to  fupport  his  definition  5  as  in 


the  example 
given 
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given  us  by  Cicero,  of  one  who  carried  his  caufe 
by  bribery,  and  was  afterwards  profecuted  again  up¬ 
on  an  a6tlon  of  prevarication.”  Now,  if  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  caft  upon  this  a6fion,  he  was,  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  fubjedled  to  the  penalty  of  the  former  pro- 
fecution.  Here  the  profecutor  defines  prevarication 
to  be,  Any  bribery  or  corruption  in  the  defendant^  with 
a  dejign  to  pervert  JuJiice,  I’he  defendant,  therefore, 
on  the  other  hand,  reftrains  it  to  bribing  only  the  profe- 
cutor. 

And  if  this  latter  fenfe  agrees  better  with  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  profecutor  in  the 
third  place  pleads  the  intention  of  the  law,  which 
was  to  comprehend  all  bribery  in  judicial  matters 
under  the  term  of  prevarication.  In  anfwer  to  which 
the  defendant  endeavours  to  fliow,  either  from  the 
head  of  contraries,  that  a  real  profecutor  and  a  pre¬ 
varicator  are  ufed  as  oppofite  terms  in  the  law  *,  or 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  that  a  prevaricator 
denotes  one  who  pretends  to  appear  in  the  profecution 
of  a  caufe,  while  in  reality  he  favours  the  contrary 
fide  ;  and  confcquently,  that  money  given  for  this  end 
only  can,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  law,  be  called  prevarica^ 
tion, 

Laftly,  The  profecutor  pleads,  that  it  is  unreafonable 
that  lie  who  does  not  deny  the  fa6f  (hould  cfcape  by  a 
cavil  about  a  word.  .  But  the  defendant  infills  upon  his 
explication  as  agreeable  to  the  law ;  and  fays,  the  fa6l 
is  mifreprefented  and  blackened,  by  affixing  to  it  a  wrong 
name. 

3.  The  third  Rate  is  that  of  quality^  in  which  the  dif- 
pute  turns  upon  the  jufiice  of  an  a6lion.  And  here  the 
defendant  does  not  deny  he  did  the  thing  he  is  charged 
^\ith  ;  but  afierts  it  to  be  right  and  equitable,  from  the 
circumflances  of  the  cafe,  and  the  motives  which  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  it. 

And,  firfl.  He  fometlmes  alleges,  the  reafon  of  doing 
it  was  in  order  to  prevent  fome  other  thing  of  v/orfe 
confequence,  wdiich  would  otherwfife  have  happened. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  the  life  of  Epaminon- 
das,  who,  wfith  two  other  generals  joined  in  the  com¬ 
mand  with  him,  marched  the  Theban  army  into  Pelo- 
ponnefus  againfl  the  Lacedaemonians  j  but  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  contrary  fa6lion  at  home,  their  commiflions 
were  fuperfeded,  and  other  generals  fent  to  command 
die  army.  But  Epaminoiidas,  being  fenfible  that,  if 
he  obeyed  this  order  at  that  time,  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  the  whole  army,  and  confequently  the 
ruin  of  the  ftate,  refufed  to  do  it  5  and  having  perfuad- 
ed  the  other  generals  to  do  the  like,  they  happily  finifti- 
ed  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  3  and  upon  their 
return  home,  Epaminondas  taking  the  whole  matter 
upon  himfelf,  on  his  trial  was  acquitted.  The  argu¬ 
ments  proper  in  this  cafe  are  taken  from  the  jufiice,  ufe- 
fulnefs,  or  neceflity,  of  the  a6lion.  The  accufer  there¬ 
fore  will  plead,  that  the  fa6l  was  not  jufi,  profitable, 
nor  necelfary,  confidered  either  in  itfelf  or  comparative¬ 
ly  with  that  for  the  fake  of  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
done :  and  he  will  endeavour  to  (how,  that  what  the 
defendant  affigns  for  the  reafon  of  what  he  did  might 
not  have  happened  as  he  pretends.  Befides,  he  will  re- 
prefent  of  what  ill  confequence  it  miifi  be,  if  fuch  crimes 
go  unpunifhed.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  argue  from  the  fame  heads,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
the  fa6l  was  jufi,  ufeful,  or  neceffary.  And  he  will 


further  urge,  that  no  jufi  efiimate  cah  be  made  of 
any  a6lion,  but  from  the  circum fiances  which  attend 
it ;  as  the  defign,  occafion,  and  motives  for  doing  it, 
which  he  will  reprefent  in  the  mofi  favourable  light 
to  his  own  caufe,  and  endeavour  to  fet  them  in 
fuch  a  view,  as  to  induce  others  to  think  they  could 
not  but  have  done  the  fame  in  the  like  circumfian- 
ces. 

Again,  The  caufe  of  an  adlion  is  fometiines  charged 
by  the  defendant  upon  the  party  who  received  the 
damage,  or  fome  other  perfon,  who  cither  made  it 
necelfary,  or  enjoined  him  to  do  it.  The  firft  of  thefe 
Avas  Milo’s  plea  for  killing  Clodius,  becaufe  he  af- 
faulted  him  with  a  defign  to  take  away  his  life.  Here 
the  fa6l  is  not  denied,  as  in  the  eafe  of  Rofeius  above 
mentioned,  under  the  conjeBiiral  fiate  \  but  jufiified  . 
from  the  reafon  of  doing  it.  For  that  an  alfaflin  might 
be  jufily  killed,  Cicero  fiiows  both  from  law  and  rea¬ 
fon.  I'he  accufer,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  wiU,  if 
there  be  room  for  it,  deny  the  truth  of  this  allega¬ 
tion.  So  the  friends  of  Clodius  affirmed  that  Milo 
was  the  aggrelfor,  and  not  Clodius  \  which  Cicero,  in 
his  defence  of  Milo,  principally  labours  to  refute.  In 
the  fecond  cafe,  the  profecutor  will  fay,  No  one  ought 
to  offend  becaufe  another  has  offended  firfi  j  Avhich  de¬ 
feats  the  courfe  of  public  jufiice,  renders  the  laws  ufe- 
lefs,  and  defiroys  the  authority  of  the  magifirate.  The 
defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  w  ill  endeavour  to  repre¬ 
fent  the  danger  and  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  which  required 
an  immediate  remedy,  and  in  that  manner  5  and  urges, 
that  it  w^as  vain  and  impra6licable  to  wait  for  redrefs  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  therefore  no  ill  confequence  can 
arife  to  the  public.  Thus  Cicero,  in  defending  Sextius, 
who  w'as  profecuted  for  a  riot  in  bringing  armed  men 
into  the  forum,  (hows  that  his  defign  was  only  to  repel 
force  with  force  ;  wffiicli  was  then  neceffary,  there  being 
no  other  means  left  for  the  people  to  affemble,  who 
were  excluded  by  a  mob  of  the  contrary  party.  Of  the 
third  cafe  we  have  alfo  an  example  in  Cicero,  who  tells 
us,  that,  “  in  making  a  league  between  the  Romans  and 
Samnites,  a  certain  young  nobleman  was  ordered  by  the 
Roman  general  to  hold  the  fwfine  (defigned  for  a  facri- 
fice)  j  but  the  fenate  afterw^ards  difapproving  the  terms, 
and  delivering  up  their  general  to  the  Samnites,  it  was 
moved.  Whether  this  young  man  ought  not  likewlfe  to 
be  given  up.”  Thofe  who  were  for  it  might  fay,  that, 
to  allege  the  command  of  another,  is  not  a  fufficient 
plea  for  doing  an  ill  a<fi:lon ;  and  this  is  what  the  Ro¬ 
man  law  now  exprefsly  declares.  But  in  anfwer  to  that, 
it  might  be  replied,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the 
command  of  his  general,  who  was  anfwerable  for  his 
owm  orders,  and  not  thofe  who  were  obliged  to  execute 
them  ;  and  therefore,  to  give  up  this  young  noble¬ 
man  would  be  to  punifii  one  perfon  for  the  fault  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

Lafily,  A  fa6l  is  fometlmes  rather  excufed  than  de¬ 
fended,  by  pleading  that  it  was  not  done  defignedly, 
or  with  any  ill  intent.  This  is  called  concejjion  ;  and 
confifis  of  two  parts,  apology  and  entreaty.  The  former 
reprefents  the  matter  as  the  effe6l  of  inadvertency, 
chance,  or  neceflity.  Arifiotle  gives  us  an  example  of 
inadvertency  or  imprudence  in  a  woman  at  Athens,  who 
gave  a  young  man  a  love  potion,  which  killed  him  ;  for 
which  fhe  was  tried,  but  acquitted  :  though  afterwards 
this  was  made  criminal  by  the  Roman  law.  The  cafe 
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Part  T. 

Invention,  of  Adraftus,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  is  an  inftanee  of 
v~^  ehanee  ;  who  being  intruded  by  Croefus  with  the  eare 
of  his  fon,  as  they  were  hunting,  killed  him  accidental¬ 
ly  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw  at  a  boar.  It  is  ne- 
eelTity,  when  a  perfon  exeufes  his  making  a  default, 
from  drefs  of  weather,  fieknefs,  or  the  like.  Thus  Ci¬ 
cero  pleaded  his  illnefs,  eontra<El:ed  by  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  journey,  as  an  excufe  for  not  appearing  in  the  fe- 
nate  upon  the  fummons  of  Mark  Antony,  who  threaten¬ 
ed  to  oblige  him  to  it  by  pulling  his  houfe  down.  But 
what  the  defendant  here  attributes  to  inadvertency, 
chance,  or  neeeflity,  the  oppofite  party  will  attribute  to 
defign,  negligence,  or  fome  other  culpable  reafon  ;  and 
reprefent  it  as  a  matter  injurious  to  the  public  to  intro¬ 
duce  fuch  precedents  j  and  alfo  produce  inftances,  if 
that  can  be  done,  where  the  like  exeufes  have  not  been 
admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  will  inlift 
on  his  innocence,  and  (how  the  hardlhip  and  feverity  of 
judging  men’s  aftions  rather  by  the  event,  than  from 
the  intention  :  that  ftieh  a  procedure  makes  no  difference 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  j  but  muft  neeef- 
farily  involve  many  honeft  men  in  ruin  and  deftrue- 
tioii,  difeourage  all  virtuous  and  generous  deligns,  and 
turn  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  human  foeiety.  He 
will  alfo  eonfider  the  inftances  alleged  by  the  accufer, 
and  Ihow  the  diffeixnee  between  them  and  his  own  cafe. 
And,  laftly.  He  will  have  reeourfe  to  entreaty,  or  a 
fubmiftive  addrefs  to  the  equity  and  clemency  of  the 
court,  or  party  offended,  for  pardon  5  as  Cicero  has 
done  in  his  oration  to  Coefar,  in  favour  of  Liga- 
rius.  V 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  CharaBer  and  Addrefs  of  an  Ora-* 
tor. 

Propriety  HAVING  confidered  and  explained  the  firft  part  of 
of  manners  Invention,  which  furnilhes  the  orator  with  fuch  argu- 
neceflary  in  ments  as  are  neeeffary  for  the*  proof  of  his  fubje£l,  we 
botWith  Ihow  what  are  the  proper  means  to  eoneiii- 

refped  to  minds  of  his  hearers  *,  to  gain  their  affedion  5 

charafter  and  to  recommend  both  himfelf,  and  what  he  fays,  to 
and  addrefs.  their  good  opinion  and  efteem.  For  the  parts  of  inven¬ 
tion  are  commonly  thus'diftinguilhed  ;  that  the  fir  ft  re- 
fpe£ls  the  fuhjeB  of  the  difeourfe,  the  feeond  the  fpeaher^ 
and  the  third  the  hearers.  Now  the  feeond  of  thefe, 
what  we  have  at  prefent  to  explain,  is  by  Quintilian 
called  a  propriety  of  manners.  And  in  order  to  exprefs 
this  it  is  neeeffary,  as  he  tells  us,  “  that  every  thing  ap- 
per  eafy  and  natural,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  fpeakcr 
be  difeovered  by  his  words.”  We  may  form  an  eafy 
conception  of  this  from  the  eondu£l  of  fuch  perfons  as 
are  moft  nearly  concerned  in  each  others  welfare.  As 
when  relations  or  friends  eonverfe  together  upon  any  af¬ 
fairs  of  importance,  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
fpcaker  plainly  fhows  itfelf  by  his  words  and  manner  of 
addrefs.  And  what  nature  here  directs  to  without  co¬ 
louring  or  dilguife,  the  orator  is  to  endeavour  to  per¬ 
form  by  his  art.  Though  indeed,  if  what  a  perfon  fays 
be  ineonfiftent  with  his  ufual  condu£l  and  behaviour  at 
other  times,  he  cannot  expe£l  it  ftiould  gain  much  credit, 
or  make  any  deep  impreftion  upon  his  hearers;  which 
may  be  one  reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  make  it 
fo  neeeffary  a  qualification  in  an  orator,  that  he  be  a 
good  man  ;  finee  he  Ihould  always  be  eonfiftent  with 
himfelf,  and,  as  we  fay,  talk  in  charafter.  And  there¬ 


fore  it  is  highly  requifitc,  that  he  fhould  not  only  gain 
the  Ikill  of  affuming  thofe  qualities  which  the  nature 
and  circumftanees  of  his  difeourfe  require  him  to  ex¬ 
prefs;  but  likewife,  that  he  fhould|^ufe  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  get  the  real  habits  implanted  in  his  mind. 
For  as  by  this  means  they  will  be  always  expreffed  with 
greater  eafe  and  facility  ;  fo,  by  appearing  eonftantly  in 
the  eourfe  of  his  life,  they  will  have  more  weight  and 
influence  upon  particular  oeeafions. 

Now  there  are  four  qualities,  more  efpeeially  fuited 
to  the  ehara£ler  of  an  orator,  which  fhould  always  ap¬ 
pear  in  his  difeourfes,  in  order  to  render  what  he  fays 
acceptable  to  his  hearers  ;  and  thefe  are  wi/dom^  in* 
tegrity^  benevolence^  and  modefy. 

1 .  Wifdom  is  neeeffary ;  beeaufe  we  eafily  give  into 
thofe  whom  we  efteem  wifer  ^nd  more  knowing  than 
ourfelves.  Knowledge  is  very  agreeable  and  pleafant 
to  all,  but  few  make  very  great  improvements  in  it ; 
either  by  reafon  they  are  employed  in  other  neeeffary 
affairs,  and  the  mind  of  man  cannot  attend  to  many 
things  at  onee  ;  or  beeaufe  the  way  to  knowledge  at 
firft:  is  hard  and  difficult,  fo  that  perfons  either  do  not 
eare  to  enter  upon  the  purfuit  of  it,  or,  if  they  do,  they 
are  many  times  foon  difeouraged,  and  drop  it,  for 
want  of  fuffielent  refolution  to  furmount  its  difficulties. 
Such,  therefore,  as  either  cannot,  or  do  not  eare  to  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  examining  into  things  them- 
felves,  muft  take  up  with  the  reprefentation  of  others; 
and  it  is  an  eafe  to  them  to  hear  the  opinion  of  per¬ 
fons  whom  they  efteem  wifer  than  themfelves.  No  one 
loves  to  be  deceived ;  and  thofe  -  who  are  fearful  of 
being  milled,  are  pleafed  to  meet  with  a  perfon  in  whofe 
wifdom,  as  they  think,  they  can  fafely  trnft.  The  eha- 
ra(51:er  of  wifdom  therefore  is  of  great  ferviee  to  an  ora¬ 
tor,  finee  the  greater  pai*t  of  mankind  are  fwayed  by  au¬ 
thority  rather  than  arguments. 

2.  But  this  of  itfelf  is  not  fuffielent,  unlefs  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  integrity  be  joined  with  it,^  Nay,  lb  far  froni 
it,  that  the  greater  knowledge  and  undcrftandlng  a 
man  is  fuppofed  to  have,  unlefs  he  likewife  have  the 
ehara£ler  of  an  honeft  man,  he  is  often  the  more  fuf- 
peded.  For  knowledge  without  honefty,  is  generally 
thought  to  difpofe  a  perfon,  as  well  as  qualify  him,  to 
deceive. 

•  3.  And  to  both  thefe  qualities  the  appearance  of 
klndnefs  and  benevolence  fhould  likewife  be  added.  For 
though  .a  perfon  have  the  reputation  of  wifdom  and 
honefty,  yet  if  we  apprehend  he  is  either  not  well  af- 
fe£led  to  us,  or  at  leaft  regardlefs  of  our  intereft,  we 
are  in  many  cafes  apt  to  be  jealous  of  him.  Mankind 
are  naturally  fwayed  by  their  affe£llons,  and  much  in¬ 
fluenced  through  love  or  friendfliip ;  and  therefore  no¬ 
thing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  induce  perfons  to  cre¬ 
dit  what  is  faid,  than  intimations  of  affection  and  kind- 
nefs.  The  beft  orators  have  been  always  fenfible 
what  great  influence  the  expreflions  of  kindnefs  and 
benevolence  have  upon  the  minds  of  others,  to  induce 
them  to  believe  the  truth  of  what  they  fay  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  frequently  endeavour  to  Imprefs  thep  with 
the  opinion  of  it.  Thus  Demofthenes  begins  his  cele¬ 
brated  oration  for  Ctellphon.  “  It  is  my  hearty  prayef 
(fays  he)  to  all  the  deities,  that  this  my  defence  may 
be  received  by  you  with  the  fame  affeftion  which  I 
have  always  expreffed  for  you  and  your  city.”  And 
it  is  a  very  fine  image  of  it  which  we  have  in  Cicero,. 
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Invention,  ^vliere,  in  order  to  influence  the  judges  in  favour  of 
^  Milo,  he  introduces  him  fpeaking  thus,  as  became  a 
I  brave  man,  and  a  patriot,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  he 

ihould  be  condemned  by  them  :  “  I  bid  my  fellow  ci¬ 
tizens  adieu  ;  may  they  continue  flourifliing  and  prof- 
perous  j  may  this  famous  city  be  preferved,  my  moil: 
dear  country,  however  it  has  treated  me  j  may  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens  enjoy  peace  and  tranquillity  without  me, 
lince  I  am  not  to  enjoy  it  with  them,  though  1  have 
procured  it  for  them  :  I  will  withdraw.  I  will  be 
gone.” 

4.  ModcJlij.  It  is  certain,  that  what  is  modeftly 
fpoken  is  generally  better  received  than  what  carries 
in  it  an  air  of  boldnefs  and  confidence.  Moll  perfons, 
though  ignorant  of  a  thing,  do  not  care  to  be  thought 
fo  ;  and  would  have  fome  deference  paid  to  their  un- 
derftanding.  But  he  wdio  delivers  himfelf  in  an  arro¬ 
gant  and  alTuming  way  feems  to  upbraid  his  hearers 
with  ignorance,  while  he  does  not  leave  them  to 
judge  for  themfelves,  but  dictates  to  them,  and  as  it 
were  demand  their  alTcnt  to  what  he  fays  ;  which  is 
certainly  a  very  improper  method  to  win  upon  them. 
For  not  a  few,  when  convinced  of  an  error  in  fuch  a 
way,  will  not  own  it  j  but  will  rather  adhere  to  their 
former  opinion,  than  feem  forced  to  think  right,  when 
it  gives  another  the  opportunity  of  a  triumph.  A  pru¬ 
dent  orator  therefore  will  behave  himfelf  with  modefty, 
that  he  may  not  feem  to  infult  his  hearers  j  and  will 
fet  things  before^ them  in  fuch  an  engaging  manner, 
as  may  remove  all  prejudice  either  from  his  perfon 
or  what  he  alTerts.  This  is  particularly  necellary,  in 
the  exordium  of  a  difeourfe.  If  the  orator  fet  out 
with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  oftentation,  the  felf-love 
and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  prefently  awakened,  and 
will  follow  him  with  a  very  fufpicious  eye  throughout 
all  his  progrefs.  His  modelly  Ihould  difeover  itfelf  not 
only  in  his  expreflions  at  the  beginning,  but  in  his  whole 
manner  \  in  his  looks,  in  his  geftures,  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  thofe  marks  of 
refpe6l  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who 
addrefles  them.  Indeed  the  modelly  of  an  introdudion 
Ihould  never  betray  any  thing  mean  or  abje6l.  It  is 
always  of  great  ufe  to  an  orator,  that  together  wdth  mo- 
defty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  fhould  fiiow  a  cer¬ 
tain  fenfe  of  dignity,  arifing  from  a  perfuafion  of  the  ju- 
llice  or  importance  of  the  fubjeft  of  which  he  is  to  fpeak. 
For  to  fpeak  timoroufly,  and  with  hefitation,  dcllroys 
the  credit  of  what  is  offered  \  and  fo  far  as  the  fpeaker 
feems  to  diftruft  what  he  fays  himfelf,  he  often  induces 
others  to  do  the  like. 

But,  as  has  been  faid  already,  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  thefe  chara(ffers  do  not  appear  feigned  and 
counterfeit.  For  what  is  fi£litiou3  can  feldom  be  long 
concealed.  And  if  this  be  once  difeovered,  it  makes  all 
that  is  faid  fufpe6led,  how  fpecious  foever  it  may  other- 
wife  appear. 

It  is  further  neceffary,  that  the  orator  Ihould  know 
the  world,  and  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
tempers  and  difpofitions  of  mankind.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  one  reafonably  hope  to  fucceed  in  this  province,  with¬ 
out  well  confidering  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place, 
with  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  fpeaks  \  which^  according  to  Ariftotle,  may  be  di- 
llinguifhed  four  ways,  as  they  difeover  themfelves  by  the 
feveral  affeBions^  habits^  and  fortunes^  of  mankind* 
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And  each  of  thefe  requires  a  different  conduit  and  man-  Invention 
ner  of  addrefs. 

The  affeBions  denote  certain  emotions  of  the  mind, 
which,  during  their  continuance,  give  a  great  turn  to  the 
difpofition.  For  love  prompts  to  one  tiling,  and  hatred 
to  another.  Ihe  like  may  be  faid  of  anger,  lenity,  and 
the  reft  of  them. 

Perfons  differ  likewife  according  to  the  various  habits 
of  their  mind.  So  a  juft  man  is  inclined  one  way,  and 
an  unjuft  man  another  *,  a  temperate  man  to  this,  and 
an  intemperate  man  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  to  the  feveral  ages  of  men,  Ariftotle  has  de- 
feribed  them  very  accurately  j  and  how  perfons  are 
differently  affe<ffed  in  each  of  them.  He  divides  the 
lives  of  men,  confidered  as  hearers,  into  three  ftagcs  j 
youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age.— Young  men,  he  fays, 
have  generally  ftrong  paffions,  and  are  very  eager  to 
obtain  wdiat  they  defire,  but  are  likew'ife  very  mutable, 
fo  that  the  fame  thing  does  not  pleafe  them  long. 

They  are  ambitious  of  praife,  and  quick  in  their  re- 
fentnients :  lavifti  of  their  money,  as  not  having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  want  of  it :  frank  and  open,  becaufe 
they  have  not  often  been  deceived  \  and  credulous  for 
the  fame  reafon.  They  readily  hope  the  beft,  becaufe 
they  have  not  fuffered  much,  and  are  therefore  not  fo 
fenfible  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  \  for  which 
reafon  they  are  likewife  more  eafily  deceived.  They 
are  modeft,  from  their  little  acquaintance  wdth  the 
world.  I'hey  love  company  and  cheerfulnefs,  from 
the  brilknefs  of  their  fpirits.  In  a  word,  they  gene¬ 
rally  exceed  in  what  they  do  ^  love  violently,  hate 
violently,  and  a(ff  in  the  fame  manner  through  the 
reft  of  their  condu6l. — The  difpofition  of  old  men  is 
generally  contrary  to  the  former.  They  arc  cautious, 
and  enter  upon  nothing  haftily  \  having  in  the  courfe 
of  many  years  been  often  iinpofed  upon  j  having  oft¬ 
en  erred,  and  experienced  the  prevailing  corruption  of 
human  affairs  \  for  which  reafim  they  are  llkew  ife  fufpi¬ 
cious,  and  moderate  in  their  affedions  either  of  love  or 
hatred.  They  purfue  nothing  great  and  noble,  and  re¬ 
gard  only  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They  love  money  j 
having  learned  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  getting  it, 
and  how  eafily  it  is  loft.  They  are  fearful,  which  makes 
them  provident.  Commonly  full  of  complaints,  from 
bodily  infirmities,  and  a  deficiency  of  fpirits.  They  pleafe 
themfelves  rather  wdth  the  memory  of  what  is  paft,  than 
with  any  future  profpe£l  j  having  fo  ftiort  a  view  of  life 
before  them,  in  comparifon  of  what  is  already  gone  : 
for  which  reafon  alfo,  they  love  to  talk  of  things  paft  j 
and  prefer  them  to  w’hat  is  prefent,  of  which  they  have 
but  little  relifh,  and  know  they  muft  fhortly  leave 
them.  They  are  foon  angry,  but  not  to  excefs.  Laft- 
ly,  They  are  compaffionate,  from  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
infirmities,  which  makes  them  think  themfelves  of  all 
perfons  moft  expofed. — Perfons  of  a  middle  age,  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  extremes,  as  they  are  freed  from  the 
raflmcfs  and  temerity  of  youth,  fo  they  have  not  yet 
fuffered  the  decays  of  old  age.  Henee  in  every  thing 
they  generally  obferve  a  better  condu(ff.  They  are 
neither  fo  hafty  in  their  affent  as  the  one,  nor  fo  minute¬ 
ly  fcrupulous  as  the  other,  but  'weigh  the  reafons  of 
things.  They  regard  a  decency  in  their  a6lions  *,  are 
careful  and  induftrious  *,  and  as  they  undertake  what 
appears  juft  and  laudable  upon  better  and  more  deli¬ 
berate  confideration  than  young  perfons,  fo  they  purfue 

them 
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Invention,  them  with  more  vigour  and  refolution  than  thofe 
are  older. 

As  to  the  different  fortunes  of  mankind,  they  may 
be  confidered  as  noble,  rich,  or  powerful ;  and  the  con¬ 
trary  to  thefe. — Thofe  of  high  birth,  and  noble  ex- 
tradion,  are  generally  very  tender  of  their  honour, 
and  ambitious  to  increafe  it ;  it  being  natural  for  all 
perfons  to  defire  an  addition  to  thofe  advantages  of 
which  they  find  themfelves  already  poflefTed.  And 
they  are  apt  to  confider  all  others  as  much  their  in¬ 
feriors,  and  therefore  expe(5l  great  regard  and  defer¬ 
ence  fhould  be  fhown  them.— Riches,  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  generous  temper,  command  refpecR, 
from  the  opportunities  they  give  of  being  ufeful  to 
others ;  but  they  ufually  elate  the  mind,  and  occafion 
pride.  For  as  money  is  commonly  faid  to  command 
all  things,  thofe  who  are  pofTcffed  of  a  large  fhare  of  it, 
expcfl  others  fliould  be  at  their  beck :  fince  they  enjoy 
that  which  all  defire,  and  which  mofl  perfons  make  the 
main  purfuit  of  their  lives  to  obtain. — But  nothing  is 
more  apt  to  fwell  the  mind  than  power.  This  is  what 
all  men  naturally  covet,  even  when  perhaps  they  would 
not  ufe  it.  But  the  views  of  fuch  perfons  are  generally 
more  noble  and  generous  than  of  thofe  who  only  purfue 
riches  and  the  heaping  up  of  money.  A  ftate  contrary 
to  thefe  gives  a  contrary  turn  of  mind  ;  and  in  lowxr 
life,  perfons  difpofitions  ufually' differ  according  to  their 
Ration  and  circumfianccs.  A  citizen  and  a  courtier, 
a  merchant  and  a  foldier,  a  fcholar  and  a  peafant,  as 
their  purfuits  are  different,  fo  is  generally  their  turn  and 
difpofition  of  mind. 

It  is  the  orator’s  bufinefij  therefore,  to  confider  thefe 
feveral  characters  and  circumftances  of  life,  with  the 
different  bias  and  way  of  thinking  they  give  to  the 
mind  ;  that  he  may  fo  conduit  hirafclf  in  his  beliaviour 
and  manner  of  fpeaking,  as  will  render  him  mofl  accept¬ 
able,  and  gain  him  the  good  efleem  of  thofe  whom  he 
j  addreffes. 

i  Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Pajftons. 

20  .  .  •  ^ 

is  necef-  As  it  is  often  highly  neceffary  for  the  orator,  fo  it 
ary,  though  requires  his  greatefl  fkill,  to  engage  the  pafiions  in  his 
■nga^^e^the  Quintilian  calls  this  the  foul  and fpirit  of  his 

ifltereftof  -^^d,  doubtlefs,  nothing  more  difeovers  its  em- 

tjfiepaffions.pwc  over  the  minds  of  men,  than  this  power  to  excite, 
appeafe,  and  fway  their  pafiions,  agreeably  to  the  de- 
fign  of  the  fpeakcr.  Hence  we  meet  Avith  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  admirable^  divine^  and  other  fplendid  titles, 
aferibed  to  eloquence  by  ancient  writers.  It  has  in¬ 
deed  been  objeiRed  by  fome,  that  whatever  high  enco¬ 
miums  may  be  given  of  this  art  by  the  admirers  of  it, 

I  It  is  however  dlfingenuous  to  deceive  and  impofe  upon 

mankind,  as  thofe  feem  to  do,  who,  by  engaging 
their  pafiions,  give  a  bias  to  their  minds,  and  take 
them  off  from  the  confideration  of  the  truth  ;  whereas 
everything  fhould  be  judged  of  from  the  reafons  brought 
to  fupport  it,  by  the  evidence  of  which  it  ought  to  Rand 
or  fall.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  confidered 
that  all  fallacy  is  not  culpable.  We  often  deceive  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  good  j  and  phyficians  fometimes  Impofe 
I  oil  their  patients,  to  come  at  a  cure.  And  why,  there- 

'  tore,  when  perfons  will  not  be  prevailed  with  by  reafon 

and  argument,  may  not  an  orator  endeavour,  by  cn- 
i  their  pafTions,  to  perfuade  them  to  that  which  is 
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^  Befides,  Quintilian  makes  it  a  Invention, 
neceffary  qualification  of  an  orator,  that  he  be  an  honeR 
man,  and  one  who  will  not  abufe  his  art.  But  fince  thofe 
of  a  contrary  chara6ler  will  leave  no  methods  untried  in 
order  to  carry  their  point,  it  is  requifite  for  thofe  who 
defign  w^ell  to  be  acquainted  with  all  their  arts,  with¬ 
out  which  they  will  not  be  a  match  for  them  j  as  in 
military  affairs  it  is  highly  advantageous  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  an  army  to  get  himfelf  informed  of  all  the  defigns 
and  Rratagems  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  countcraCl; 
them.  Indeed  this  part  of  oratory  is  not  neceffary  at  all 
times,  nor  in  all  places.  The  better  prepared  perfons 
are  to  confider  truth,  and  aft  upon  the  evidence  of  it,  the 
lefs  occafion  there  appears  for  it.  But  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  either  do  not  duly  weigh  the  force  of  argu¬ 
ments,  or  refufe  to  aft  agreeably  to  their  evidence. 

And  where  this  is  the  cafe,  that  perfons  w'ill  neither 
be  convinced  by  reafon,  nor  moved  by  the  authority 
of  the  fpeaker,  the  only  way  left  to  put  them  upon 
aftion,  is  to  engage  their  pafiions.  For  the  pafiions  are 
to  the  mind,  what  the  wind  is  to  a  Riip :  they  move, 
and  carry  it  forward  j  and  he  ^vho  is  without  them,  is 
in  a  manner  without  aftion,  dull  and  lifelefs.  There 
is  nothing  great  or  noble  to  be  performed  in  life 
^vherein  the  pafiions  are  not  concerned.  The  Stoics, 
therefore,  who  were  for  eradicating  the  pafiions,  both 
maintained  a  thing  in  itfelf  impofiible,  and  which,  if  it 
%vas  poffible,  would  be  of  the  greateR  prejudice  to  man¬ 
kind.  For  while  they  appeared  fuch  zealous  affertors 
of  the  government  of  reafon,  they  fcarce  left  it  any 
thing  to  govern  j  for  the  authority  of  reafon  is  prin¬ 
cipally  exercifed  in  ruling'  and  moderating  the  pafiions, 
which,  when  kept  in  a  due  regulation,  are  the  fpring^ 
and  motives  to  virtue.  Thus  hope  produces  patience, 
and  fear  iiiduRry  ;  and  the  like  might  be  fliown  of  the 
reR.  The  pafiions  therefore  are  not  to  be  extirpated, 
as  the  Stoics  afferted,  but  put  under  the  dlreftion  and 
conduft  of  reafon.  Indeed  where  they  arc  ungovern¬ 
able,  and  refiR  the  controul  of  reafon,  they  are,  as  fome 
have  fitly  called  them,  difeafes  of  the  mind;  and  fre¬ 
quently  hurry  men  to  vice,  and  the  greatcR  misfortunes 
of  life  :  juR  as  the  wind,  when  it  blows  moderately, 
carries  on  the  Riip*,  but  if  it  be  too  boiRerous  and  vio¬ 
lent,  may  overfet  her.  The  chargo  therefore  brought 
againR  this  art,  for  giving  rules  to  influence  the  paf- 
fions,  appears  groundlefs  and  unjuR  5  fince  the  proper 
ufe  of  the  pafiions  is,  not  to^  hinder  the  exercife  of  rea¬ 
fon,  but  engage  men  to  aft  agreeably  to  reafon.  And 
if  an  ill  ufe  be  fometimes  made  of  this,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  art  but  of  Ybc  artiR. 

We  (hall  here  confider  the  paflions,  as  they  may  be 
feparately  referred,  either  to  demo nji native^  deliberative^ 
or  judicial  difeourfes  though  they  are  not  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  any  of  them. 

I.  To  the  demonfrative  kind,  we  may  reter  joy  and  of  the  paf- 
forrow^  loVe  and  hatred^  emulation  and  contempt,  Rons  which 

Joy  is  an  elation  of  the  mind,  arifing  from  a  fenfc  of«^^y  here- 
fome  prefent  good.  Such  a  refleftion  naturally  creates 
a  pleafant  and  agreeable  fenfation,  \vhlch  ends  in  a  de-  tivh  dff 
lightful  calm  and  ferenity.  This  is  heightened  by  a  de-  courfes. 
feription  of  former  evils,  and  a  comparifon  between  them 
and  the  prefent  felicity.  Thus  'Cicero  endeavours  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  his  fello%v  citizens  the  higheR 
fenfe  of  joy  and  delight  at  Catiline’s  departure  from  Rome, 
by  reprcfentlng  to  them  the  imminent  danger  which 
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threatened  both  them  and  the  city  while  he  continued 
among  them. 

Sorrow,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  uneafiiicfs  of  mind 
arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  fome  prefent  evil.  This  pafTion 
has  generally  a  place  in  funeral  difeourfes.  And  it 
may  be  heightened,  like  the  former,  by  coniparifon, 
when  any  pall  happinels  is  fet  in  oppolition  to  a  pre¬ 
fent  calamity.  Hence  Cicero  aggravates  the  forrow 
at  Rome  occalioned  by  the  death  of  Metellus,  from 
his  charafter,  and  great  fcrvices  to  the  public,  while 
living. 

Love  excites  us  to  efleem  any  perfon  for  fome  ex¬ 
cellency,  and  to  do  him  all  the  good  in  our  power.  It 
is  didinguifhed  from  friendjhip,  which  is  mutual  \  and 
therefore  love  may  continue  where  friendfhip  is  loft  \ 
that  is,  the  affeftion  may  remain  on  one  ftde.  And 
when  w^e  aflift  a  perfon  from  no  other  motive  but  to 
do  him  a  kindnefs,  Ariftotle  calls  this  good  will.  Love 
takes  its  rife  from  a  variety  of  caufes.  Generofity,  be¬ 
nevolence,  integrity,  gratitude,  courtefy,  and  other 
focial  virtues,  are  great  incitements  to  love  any  one 
endued  with  fuch  qualities.  And  perfons  generally 
love  thofe  who  are  of  a  like  difpofttion  with  them- 
felves,  and  purfue  the  fame  views.  It  is  therefore  the 
«hlef  art  of  a  flatterer  to  fuit  himfelf  in  every  thing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  perfon  whofe  good  graces  he 
courts.  When  the  orator  would  excite  this  affeftion 
towards  any  perfon,  it  is  proper  to  ftiow,  that  he  is 
noflefled  of  at  leaft  fome,  if  not  all,  of  tliefe  agreeable 
qualities.  When  the  confpirators  wdtli  Catiline  wxre 
to  be  brought  to  juftice,  Cicero  w^as  very  fenftble  of 
the  envy  he  fhould  contra6l  on  that  acccount,  and  how 
necelTary  it  was  for  him  to  fecure  the  love  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fenate  for  his  fupport  and  'protedllon  in  that  cri- 
.  tical  jumfture.  And  this  he  endeavours  to  do  in  his 
fourth  oration  againft  Catiline,  by  reprefenting  to  them 
in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  that  all  the  labours  he 
underwent,  the  difficulties  he  conflicted  with,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  v/as  expofed  on  that  account, 
were  not  for  his  own  fake,  but  for  their  fafety,  quiet, 
and  happinefs. 

Haired  is  oppofed  to  love,  and  produced  by  the 
contrary  difpofttions.  And,  therefore,  perfons  hate 
thofe  Avho  never  did  them  any  Injury,  from  the  ill 
opinion  they  have  of  their  bafe  and  vicious  inclina¬ 
tions.  So  that  the  way  to  excite  this  paffion  is  by 
fliowing  that  any  one  has  committed  fome  heinous 
faCl  with  an  ill  intent.  And  the  more  nearly  affeCled 
perfons  are  by  fuch  aClions,  in  what  they  account  of 
the  greateft  concern,  the  higher  in  proportion  their  ha¬ 
tred  rifes.  Since  life,  therefore,  is  efteemed  the  moft 
valuable  good,  Cicero  endeavours  to  render  Mark  An¬ 
tony  odious  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  by  deferibing  his 
cruelty. 

Emulatioti  Is  a  dlfquiet,  occalioned  by  the  felicity  of 
another,  not  becaufe  he  enjoys  it,  but  beeaufe  we  defire 
the  like  for  ourfelves.  So  that  this  paffion  is  in  itfelf 
good  and  laudable,  as  it  engages  men  to  purfac  thofe 
things  which  are  fo.  For  the  proper  objefts  of  emula¬ 
tion  are  any  advantages  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  ac¬ 
quired  by  ftudy  or  labour. 

Emulation  therefore  is  excited  by  a  lively  repreftn- 
tation  of  any  defirable  advantages  Avhich  appear  to  be 
attainable,  from  the  example  of  others  who  are  or  have 
been  poffiefled  of  them.  But  where  the  felicity  of  ano« 
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ther  occafions  an  uneafinefs,  not  from  the  want  of  it.  Invention, 
but,  becaufe  he  enjoys  It,  this  paffion  is  called  envi/, 
which  the  ancients  deferibe  as,  a  hideous  monfter,  feed¬ 
ing  upon  itfelf,  and  being  its  own  tormentor.  Ariftotle 
juftly  obferves,  that  It  moft  ufually  affedls  fuch  perfons 
as  w'ere  once  upon  a  level  with  thofe  they  envy.  For 
moft  men  naturally  think  fo  well  of  themfelves,  that 
they  are  uneafy  to  fee  thofe  who  w  ere  formerly  their 
equals  advanced  above  them.  But  as  this  is  a  bafe  and 
vicious  paffiion,  the  orator  is  not  to  be  informC;d  how  to  i 

excite  it,  but  how  to  lelTen  or  remove  it.  And  the  me¬ 
thod  preferibed  by  Cicero  for  this  purpofe  is,  to  fliow 
that  the  things  which  occalioned  it  have  not  liappened 
to  the  envied  perfon  undefervedly,  but  are  the  juft  re¬ 
ward  of  his  induftry  or  virtue  j  that  he  does  not  fo  much 
convert  them  to  his  own  profit  or  pleafure,  as  to  the  be-  | 

nefit  of  others  ;  and  that  the  fame  pains  and  difficulties  I 

are  necelTary  to  prefer ve  them  with  wffiich  they  were  at  | 

firft  acquired. 

Contempt  Is  oppofed  to  emulation,  and  arifes  from 
mifeonduft  in  things  not  of  themfelves  vicious  :  As 
where  a  perfon  either  a6ls  below  his  ftation  and  charac-  i 

ter,  or  affefts  to  do  that  for  which  he  is  not  qualified. 

Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  expofe  Csecillus,  and  bring  | 

him  into  contempt  of  the  court,  for  pretending  to  rival 
him  in  the  accufation  of  Verres,  for  which  he  was  alto¬ 
gether  unfit. 

2.  To  deliberative  difeourfes  may  be  referred  of  the  pal 
hope,  midi  pja7ne,  fions  whic| 

Fear  arifes  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fome  great  and 
impending  evil.  For  the  greateft  evils,  while  they 
appear  at  a  diftance,  do  not  much  affeft  us.  Such  tive  dif." 
perfons  occafion  fear,  who  are  polfelTed  of  poAver,  courfes. 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  injured,  or  apprehend  fo  : 
likcAvife  thofe  Avho  are  addiefted  to  do  injuries,  or  who 
bear  us  an  ill  will.  And  the  examples  of  others,  Avho 
have  fuffered  in  a  like  cafe,  or  from  the  fame  perfons,. 
help  to  excite  fear.  From  the  circumftances  therefore 
either  of  the  thing  or  perfon,  it  Avill  not  be  difficult 
for  the  orator  to  offer  fuch  arguments  as  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  aAvaken  this  paffion.  So  Deniofthcnes,  Avhen 
he  Avould  perfuade  the  Athenians  to  put  themfelves  in 
a  condition  of  defence  againft  King  Philip,  enumerates 
the  feveral  a6ls  of  hoftility  already  committed  by  him 
againft  the  neighbouring  ftates.  And  becaufe  men’s 
private  concerns  generally  more  affe6l  them  than 
Avhat  relates  to  the  public,  it  is  proper  fometimes 
to  IhoAV  the  necelTary  connexion  thefe  have  Avith  each 
other,  and  how  the  ruin  of  one  draAA's  the  other  after r 
it. 

The  contrary  paffion  to  fear  is  hope ;  Avhich  arifes 
either  from  a  profpeeft  of  fome  future  good,  or  the  ap¬ 
prehenfion  of  fafety  from  thofe  things  Avhich  occafion  ■ 

our  fear.  Young  perfons  are  eafily  induced  to  hope 
the  beft,  from  the  vigour  of  their  fpirits.  And  thofe  ? 

who  have  efcaped  former  dangers  are  encouraged  to  1 

hope  for  the  like  fiiccefs  for  the  future.  The  examples 
of  others  alfo,  efpecially  of  wife  and  confiderate  men, 
have  often  the  fame  good  effc6l.  To  find  them  calm 
and  fedatc  when  expofed  to  the  like  dangers  naturally 
creates  confidence  and  the  hopes  of  fafety.  But  no-  t 

thing  gives  perfons  fuch  firmnef!  and  fteadinefs  of  mind 
under  the  apprehenfion  of  any  difficulties,  as  a  confei- 
oufnefs  of  their  own  integrity  and  innocence.  Let  dan¬ 
gers  come,  from  what  quarter  they  wdll,  they  are  beft  r 

prepared^  J 
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Invention,  prepared  to  rcceive  tliem.  They  can  calmly  view  an 
impending  temped,  obferve  the  way  ot  its  approach, 
and  prepare  themfelvcs  in  the  bed  manner  to  avoid  it* 
In  Cicero’s  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  he  encou¬ 
rages  the  Roman  citizens  to  hope  for  fuccefs  againfl  Mi- 
thridates,  if  they  chofe  Pompey  for  their  general,  from 
the  many  inftanccs  of  his  former  fuccelles  which  he 
there  enumerates. 

Shame  arifes  from  the  apprehenfion  of  thofe  things 
that  hurt  a  perfon’s  charaftcr.  Modejly  has  been  wife¬ 
ly  implanted  in  mankind  by  the  great  Author  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  a  guardian  of  virtue,  which  ought  for  this 
reafon  to  be  clicrifhed  with  the  greated  care  \  bccaufe, 
as  Seneca  has  well  obferved,  “  if  it  be  once  lod,  it  is 
fcaree  ever  to  be  recovered.”  Therefore  the  true  caufe 
•or  foundation  of  diame  is  any  thing  bafe  or  vicious;  for 
this  wounds  the  charafter,  and  wdll  not  bear  refleftion. 
And  he  mud  arrive  at  no  fmall  degree  of  infenfibility, 
'^vllo  can  dand  agxaind  fuch  a  charge,  if  he  be  confeious 
to  himfelf  that  hisjud.  Therefore,  to  deter  perfons 
from  vicious  adions,  or  to  expofe  them  for  the  commif- 
i  fion  of  them,  the  orator  endeavours  to  fet  them  in  fuch 

a  light  as  may  mod  awaken  this  padion,  and  give 
them  the  greated  uneafinefs  by  the  reflcflion.  And  bc¬ 
caufe  the  bare  reprefentation  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  not 
always  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  he  fometinies  enforces 
it  by  enlarging  the  view,  and  introducing  thofe  perfons 
as  witnedes  of  the  faid  for  w’hom  they  arc  fuppofed  to 
have  the  greated  regard.  I’hus,  when  feme  of  the 
Athenians,  in  an  arbitration  about  certain  lands  which 
had  been  referred  to  them  by  the  contending  parties, 
propofed  it  as  the  diorted  way  of  deciding  the  contro- 
verfy,  to  take  the  podtfhon  of  them  in  their  own  hands; 
Cydias,  a  member  of  the  alTembly,  to  diduade  them 
from  fuch  an  unjud  a61ion,  defired  them  to  imagine 
tliemfelves  at  that  time  in  the  general  adembly  of  the 
dates  of  Greece  (who  would  all  hear  of  it  fhortly),  and 
then  confider  how  it  was  proper  to  a61.  But  where  per¬ 
fons  labour  under  an  excels  of  modedy  which  prevents 
them  from  exerting  therafelves  in  things  fit  and  laudable, 
it  may  fimctimcs  be  neceffary  to  diew  that  it  is  faulty 
and  ill  grounded.  On  the  other  hand,  immodeftij^  or 
impudence,  which  condds  in  a  contempt  of  fuch  things 
as  affedl  the  reputation,  can  never  be  too  much  difeou- 
taged  and  expofed.  And  the  wmy  of  doing  this  is  to 
make  ufc  of  fueli  arguments  as  are  mod  proper  to  excite 
fliame.  We  have  a  very  remarkable  indance  of  it  in 
Cicero’s  fecond  Philippic,  wherein  he  affixes  this  cha- 
ra^fer  upon  Mark  Antony  through  every  /ecne  of  his 
2  2  iltC» 

nfthepaf-  3.  To  Judicial  difeourfes,  may  be  referred  anger  and 
lions  which  lenitij^  pitij  and  indignation, 

is  a  refentment,  occafioncd  by  fomc  affront  or 
judtdal  done  without  any  jud  reafon.  Now  men  arc 

ducourfes.  more  inclined  to  refent  fuch  a  conduft,  as  they  think 
they  lefs  dedrve  it.  Therefore  perfons  of  didintRioii 
and  figure,  who  cxpe<d:  a  regard  diould  be  paid  to  their 
charafter,  can  the  lefs  bear  any  indications  of  contempt. 
And  thofe  who  arc  eminent  in  any  profeffion  or  faculty, 
are  apt  to  be  offended  if  reflexions  arc  cad  cither  upon 
their  reputation  or  art.  Magidrates  alfo,  and  perfons 
in  public  dations,  fometimes  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  refent  indignities  for  the  fupport  of  their  office. 
But  nothing  fooner  inflames  this  paffion,  than  if  good 
ferviccs  are  rewarded  with  dights  and  negleX.  The 


indance  of  Narfes,  the  Roman  general.  Is  remarkabis  IrAcntion. 
in  this  kind ;  who,  after  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  his 
wars  with  the  Goths,  falling  under  the  difpleafure  of 
the  emperor  Judiii,  was  removed  from  the  government 
of  Italy,  and  received  by  the  emprefs  with  this  taunt, 

That  he  muji  be  fent  to  weave  among  the  girls  ;  which 
fo  provoked  him,  that  he  faid  he  would  weave  fuch  a 
web  as  they  would  never  be  able  to  unravel.  And 
accordingly,  he  foon  after  brought  down  the  Lon  go- 
bards,  a  people  of  Germany  into  Italy  ;  where  they 
fettled  themfelvcs  in  that  part  of  the  country,  wiiich 
from  them  is  now  called  Lombardy,  (See  Narses). 

The  time  and  place  in  which  an  injury  was  done,  and 
other  circumdanees  that  attended  it,  may  likewifc  con¬ 
tribute  very  much  to  heighten  the  fa6f.  Hence  De- 
modhenes,  in  his  oration  againd  Midias,  endeavours  to 
aggravate  the  injury  of  being  druck  by  him,  both  as  he 
was  then  a  magidrate,  and  becaufe  it  was  done  at  a  pu¬ 
blic  fedival.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  perfons 
w’ho  mod  ufually  occafion  this  paffion  are  fuch  as  ne- 
gleX  the  rules  of  decency,  contemn  and  iiifult  others, 
or  oppofe  their  inclinations  ;  as  likewife  the  ungrateful, 
and  thofe  who  violate  the  ties  of  frienddiip,  or  requite 
favours  with  injuries.  But  when  the  orator  endeavours 
to  excite  anger,  he  diould  be  careful  not  to  exceed  due 
bounds  in  aggravating  the  charge,  led  what  he  fays  ap¬ 
pear  rather  to  proceed  from  prejudice,  than  a  driX  re¬ 
gard  to  the  demerit  of  the  aXion. 

Lenity  is  the  remiffion  of  anger.  The  defigns  of 
men’s  aXions  arc  principally  to  be  regarded ;  and  there¬ 
fore  what  is  done  ignorantly,  or  through  inadvertency, 
is  fooner  forgiven.  Alfo  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  fub- 
mit,  and  afk  pardon,  are  the  ready  means  to  take  off 
refentment.  For  a  generous  mind  is  fonn  cooled  by 
fubmiffion.  Befides,  lie  who  repents  of  his  fault,  does 
really  give  the  injured  party  fbme  fatisfaXion,  by  pti- 
nifhing  himfelf ;  aS  all  repentance  is  attended  with  grief 
and  uneadnefs  of  mind,  and  this  is  apt  very  much  to 
abate  the  defire  of  revenge.  As,  on  the  contrary,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  provoking,  than  when  the  offender  either 
audacroudy  judifies  the  faX,  or  confidently  denies  it. 

Men  aro  likewife  wont  to  lay  afide  their  refentment, 
when  their  adverfaries  happen  by  fome  other  means  to 
differ  what  they  think  a  fufficient  fatisfaXian.  Ladly, 

Eafy  circumdanees,  a  lucky  incident,  or  any  thing 
which  gives  the  mind  a  turn  to  mirth  and  pleafure,  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  remove  anger.  For  anger  is 
accompanied  with  pain  and  uneafinefs,  which  very  ill 
fuit  joy  and  'cheerfulnefs.  The  orator  therefore,  in  or¬ 
der  to  affuage  and  pacify  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  will 
endeavour  to  leffen  their  opinion  of  the  fault,  and  by 
that  means  to  take  off  the  edge  of  their  refentment. 

And  to  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  proper  cither  to  repre- 
fent  that  the  thing  was  not  defigned,  or  that  the  party 
is  forry  for  it ;  or  to  mention  his  former  fervices  ;  as 
alfo  to  fliow  the  credit  and  reputation  which  will  be 
gained  by  a  generous  forgivenefs.  And  this  lad  topic 
is  very  artfully  wrought  up  by  Cicero,  in  bis  addrefs  to 
Cmfar  in  favour  of  Ligarius. 

Tity  arifes  from  the  calamities  of  others,  by  refleXing, 
that  we  ourfelves  arc  liable  to  the  like  misfortunes.  So 
that  evils,  confidered  as  the  common  lot  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  are  principally  the  caufe  of  pity.  And  this  makes 
the  difference  between  pity  and  good  will^  which  arifes 
merely  from  a  regard  to  the  circumdanees  of  thofe  who 
■  S  f  2  '  want 
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want  our  afliftance.  But  confidering  the  uncertainty  of 
every  thing  about  us,  he  mufl  feem  in  a  manner  divefted 
of  humanity,  who  has  no  compaflion  for  the  calamities 
of 'others  ;  fince  there  is  no  afRi(Elion  which  liappens  to 
any  man,  but  either  that,  or  fome  other  as  great,  may 
fall  upon  himfelf.  But  thofe  perfons  are  generally  foon- 
eft  touched  with  this  pafTion,  who  have  met  with  mif- 
fortunes  themlelves.  And  by  how  much  greater  the 
diftrefs  is,  or  by  how  much  the  perfon  appears  lefs  de- 
ferving  it,  the  higher  pity  does  it  excite  5  for  which 
reafon,  perfons  are  generally  moft  moved  at  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  their  relations  and  friends,  or  thofe  of  the  bell 
figure  and  chara61:er.  The  orator,  therefore,  in  order 
to  excite  the  greater  pity,  will  endeavour  to  lieighten 
the  idea  of  the  calamity,  from  the  feveral  circumflances 
both  of  the  thing  itfelf  and  the  perfon  who  labours  under 
it.  A  fine  example  of  this  may  be  feen  in  Cicero’s  de¬ 
fence  of  Muraena,  Cap,  40,  &c. 

Indignation^  as  oppofed  to  pity^  is  an  uncafinefs  at  the 
felicity  of  another  who  does  not  feem  to  deferve  it. 
But  this  refpedls  only  external  advantages,  fuch  as 
riches,  honours,  and  the  like  ;  for  virtues  cannot  be 
tlie  obje(5l  of  this  paflion.  Ariflotle  therefore  fays, 

“  that  pity  and  indignation  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  fame  perfons,  and  are  both  evidences  of  a  good 
difpofition.”  Now  the  orator  excites  this  pafiion,  by 
fliowing  the  perfon  to  be  unworthy  of  that  felicity  which 
he  enjoys.  And  as,  in  order  to  move  compaflion,  it  is 
fometimes  of  ufe  to  compare  the  former  happy  ftate  of 
the  perfon  with  his  prefent  calamity  ;  fo  here,  the  great¬ 
er  indignation  is  raifed,  by  comparing  his  former  mean 
circumflances  with  his  prefent  advancement :  as  Cicero 
does  in  the  cafe  of  Vatinius. 

Thefe  are  the  pafllons  with  which  an  orator  is  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned.  In  addrefTmg  to  which,  not  only  the 
greatefl  warmth  and  force  of  exprcllion  is  often  necefia- 
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own  mind  with  the  fame  paflion  he  would  excite  in 
others. 

A  man  may  convince,  and  even  perfuade  others  to 
aft,  by  mere  reafon  and  argument,  But  that  degree  of 
eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found 
without  warmth  or  paflion.  Paflion,  when  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  roufe  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throw¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  polTeflion  of  itfelf,  is  univerfally  found 
to  exalt  all  the  human  powers.  It  renders  the  mind 
infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating,  more 
vigorous  and  mafterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments. 
A  man,  aftuated  by  a  flrong  paflion,  becomes  much 
greater  than  lie  is  at  other  times.  He  is  confeious  of 
more  flrength  and  force  ;  he  utters  greater  fentimeiits, 
conceives  higher  defigns,  and  executes  them  witli  a 
boldnefs  and  a  felicity  of  which  on  other  occafions  he 
could  not  think  himfelf  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  perfuafion,  is  the  power  of  paflion  felt.  Almofl 
every  man  in  paflion  is  eloquent.  Tlien  he  is  at  no  lofs 
for  W'ords  and  arguments.  He  tranfmits  to  otliers,  by 
a  fort  of  contagious  fympathy,  the  warm  fentimenls 
which  he  feels  j  his  looks  and  geftures  are  all  perfuafive  * 
and  nature  here  (hows  herfelf  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  juft  and  noted 
rule,  Si  vis  tnejiere^  dolendum  ejl primum  ipji  tibi. 

The  warmth,  however,  which  we  exprefs,  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  occafion  and  the  fubjeft  •,  for  nothing  can 
be  more  prepofterous  than  an  attempt  to  introduce  great 
vehemence  into  a  fubjeft,  which  is  either  of  fliaht  im¬ 
portance,  or  which,  by  its  natufe,  requires  to  belreated 
of  calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  fpeech  is  that  for  which 
there  is  nioft  frequent  occafion  ^  and  he  who  is  on  every 
fubjeft  paflionate  and  vehement,  will  be  confidered  as 
a  blufterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 


PART  II.  OF  DISPOSITION. 


AS  Invention  fupplies  the  orator  with  necelTary  ma¬ 
terials,  fo  Difpofition  direfts  him  how  to  place  them  in 
the  moft  proper  and  fuitable  order.  Difpofition,  there¬ 
fore,  confidered  as  a  part  of  oratory,  naturally  follows 
invention.  And  what  is  here  chiefly  intended  by  it  is, 
tlie  plaeing  the  feveral  parts  of  a  difeourfe  in  a  juft  me¬ 
thod  and  dependence  upon  one  another. 

Writers  are  not  all  agreed  in  determining  the  parts 
of  an  oration  ;  though  the  difference  is  rather  in  the 
manner  of  confidering  them,  than  in  the  things  them- 
felves.  But  Cicero,  wliom  we  fliall  here  follow,  men¬ 
tions  fix,  namely,  Introdufiion^  Narration^  Fropojition^ 
Confirmation^  Confutation^  and  Conclufion, 

Ghap.  I.  Of  the  IntroduElion, 
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liitrcduc-  The  defign  of  this  is  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
tion  gains  hearers  for  a  fuitable  reception  of  the  remaining  parts 
and  a^en^  follow.  And  for  this  end,  three  things  are 

tion  of  the  requifite  ;  that  the  orator  gain  the  good  opinion  of  his 
audience,  hearers,  that  he  fecurc  their  attention^  and  give  them 
and  gives  a  fome  general  notion  of  his  fubjeft. 

I.  Good  opinion.  When  the  orator  introduces  his 
fubiedl,  difeourfe  with  his  own  perfon,  he  will  be'  careful  to  do 


it  with  modefty,  and  feem  rather  to  extenuate  his  vir¬ 
tues  and  abilities,  than  to  magnify  them.  And  where 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  may  feem  to  require  it,  he 
ynll  endeavour  to  fliow,  that  fome  juft  and  good  reafon 
induced  hini  to  engage  in  it.  Wc  have  a  very  fine  ex- 
amjile  of  this  in  Cicero’s  oration  for  tlie  poet  Aulus  Li- 
cinius  Archias,  which  begins  thus  :  “  If  I  have  anv  na¬ 
tural  genius,  which  I  am  fenfible  is  very  fmall,  or  any 
ability  in  fpcaking,  wherein  I  own  I  have  been  very 
converfant  j  or  any  Ikill  acquired  from  the  ftudy  and 
precepts  of  the  beft  arts,  to  which  my  w^ole  life  has 
been  devoted  y  this  Aulus  Bicinius  has,  in  a  particular 
manner,  a  right  to  demand  of  me  the  fruit  of  all  thefe 
things.  For  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  call 
to  mind  what  paffed^  in  my  youth  to  the  prefent  time, 
he  has  been  my  chief  advifer  and  encourager  both  to 
undertake  and  purfue  this  courfe  of  ftudies.”  When  the 
orator  fets  out  with  the  perfons  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
difeourfe  is  made,  it  is  not  unufual  to  commend  them 
for  their  virtues,  and  thofe  efpecially  -which  have  a 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  prefent  fubjeft.  Thus 
Cicero  begins  his  oration  of  thanks  for  the  pardon  of 
Marcellus,  wdth  an  encomium  upon  the  mildnefs,  cle¬ 
mency,  and  wifdom  of  Ccefar,  to  whom  it  was  addreffed. 

But 


Part  11.  ORATORY. 

Difpofition.  But  fometimcs  the  orator  exprelTcs  his  gratitude  for  pall 
favours  j  as  Cicero  has  done  in  his  orations,  both  to  the 
people  and  fenate  of  Rome,  after  his  return  from  banifh- 
ment. — And  at  other  times  he  declares  his  concern  for 
them  and  their  intercfl ;  in  which  manner  Cicero  begins 
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his  fourth  oration  againfl  Catiline,  which  w^as  made  in 
the  fenate.”  “  I  perceive  (fays  he)  that  all  your  coun¬ 
tenances  and  eyes  arc  turned  on  me ;  I  perceive  that 
you  are  felicitous,  not  only  for  your  own  danger,  and 
that  of  the  Hate,  but  for  mine  like  wife,  if  that  ftiould 
be  removed.  Your  arfeclion  for  me  is  pleafant  in  mif- 
fortimcs,  and  grateful  in  forrow ;  but  I  adjure  you  to 
lay  it  afide,  and,  forgetting  my  fafety,  confider  your- 
felves  and  your  children.”  But  in  judicial  cafes,  both 
the  character  of  the  perfon  whofc  caufe  he  efpoufes,  and 
that  of  the  adverfe  party  likewife,  funiifli  the  orator 
with  arguments  for  exciting  the  good  will  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  :  The  former,  by  commemorating  his  virtues,  dig¬ 
nity,  or  merits,  and  fometimes  his  misfortunes  and  cala¬ 
mities.  So  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Flaccus,  begins 
his  oration  in  commending  him  on  the  account  of  his 
fervices  done  to  the  public,  the  dignity  of  his  family, 
and  his  love  to  his  country.  And  Demofthenes,  in  his 
oration  againft  Midias,  fets  out  with  a  recital  of  his 
vices,  in  order  to  recommend  his  own  caufe  to  the  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  the  court. 

2.  Attention,  On  this  head,  Cicero  fays,  “  We 
fliall  be  heard  attentively  on  one  of  thefe  three  things  ; 
if  we  propofe  what  is  great,  neceflary,  or  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  dlfcourfe  is  addrelfed.”  So 
that,  according  to  him,  the  topics  of  attention  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  good  opinion,  when  taken 
from  the  fubje61.  And  indeed,  people  are  naturally 
led  to  attend  either  to  thofe  things  or  perfons  of  which 
they  have  entertained  a  favourable  opinion.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  this  point,  the  orator  fometimes  thinks  it 
proper  to  requeft  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Thus 
Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Cluentius,  after  having  Ihown 
the  heinoufnels  of  the  charge  again il  him,  concludes  his 
introdu^lion  in  the  following  manner,  fpeaking  to  the 
judges  :  ‘‘  Wherefore  I  entreat,  that  Avhile  I  briefly 
and  clearly  reply  to  a  charge  of  many  years  Handing, 
you  wdll,  according  to  your  ufual  cuftom,  give  me  a 
kind  and  attentive  hearing.”  And  again,  in  his  fe- 
cond  Philippic,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fenate  : 
“  But  as  I  muH  fay  fomething  for  myfelf,  and  many 
things  againft  Mark  Antony  *,  one  of  thefe  I  beg  of 
you,  that  you  will  hear  me  kindly,  while  I  fpeak  for 
myfelf;  and  the  other  I  will  undertake  for,  that  when 
I  fpeak  againft  him,  you  fliall  hear  me  with  atten¬ 
tion.”  But  though  the  introduction  be  the  moft 
ufual  and  proper  place  for  gaining  attention,  yet  the 
orator  finds  it  convenient  fometimes  to  quicken  and 
excite  his  hearers  in  other  parts  of  his  dlfcourfe,  when 
he  obferves  they  ftag,  or  has  fomething  of  moment  to 
offer. 

3.  general  account  of  the  fubje6l  of  the  dlfcourfe. 
This  is  always  neceffary  ;  v;hich  the  two  others  are  not. 
And  therefore  it  muft  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the 
orator  when  to  ufe  or  omit  them  as  he  ftiall  judge  proper, 
from  the  nature  of  his  dlfcourfe,  the  eircumftance  of  his 
hearei's,  and  how  he  ftands  with  them.  But  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fubjeeff  is  what  cannot  be  neglefted.  For 
every  one  expels  to  be  foon  informed  of  the  defign  of 
the  fpeaker,  and  what  he  propofes  to  treat  of.  Nor 
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when  they  are  all  made  ufe  of,  is  it  neceffary  they  fhould 
always  ftand  in  the  order  we  have  here  placed  them. 

Cicero  fometimes  enters  immediately  upon  his  fubjeft, 
and  introduces  the  other  heads  afterwards.  As  in  his 
third  oration  againft  Catiline,  made  to  the  body  of  the 
Roman  people,  which  begins  thus  :  You  fee  that  the 
ftate,  all  your  lives,  eftates,  fortunes,  wives,  and  children, 
and  this  feat  of  the  greateft  empire,  the  moft  flourifti- 
ing  and  beautiful  city,  having  by  the  favour  of  heaven 
towards^  you,  and  my  labours,  counfels,  and  dangers, 
been  this  day  refoued  from  fire  and  fword  and  the  very 
jaws  of  deftrudlion,  are  pi^eferved  and  reftored  to  you.” 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  recommend  himfelf  to  their 
efteem  and  beilcvolence,  from  the  confideration  of  thefe 
benefits. 

Thefe  are  the  heads  which  commonly  furnifh  matter  Introduc- 
for  this  part  of  a  difeourfe.  But  orators  often  take  tion  is  not 
oecafion  from  the  time,  place,  largenefs  of  the  affembly, 
or  fome  other  proper  eircumftance,  to  compliment  their 
hearers,  recommend  themfelves,  or  introduce  the  fubjedl  mit  of  other 
upon  which  they  are  about  to  treat.  Inftanccs  of  each  matter,  if 
of  thefe  may  be  met  with  infeveralof  Cicero’s  orations. 

And  fometimes  they  fet  out  Avith  fome  comparifon,  fimi- 
tude,  or  other  ornament,  Avhich  they  accommodate  to  of  the  cafe., 
the  oecafion  of  their  difeourfe.  Thus  Ifocrates  enters 
upon  his  celebrated  panegyric  in  praife  of  his  country¬ 
men  the  Athenians  with  the  following  comparifon  ;  I 
have  often  tvondered  tvhat  could  be  their  defign  tvho 
brought  together  thefe  affemblies,  and  inftituted  the 
gymnaftic  fports,  to  propofe  fo  great  rewards  for  bodily 
ftrength ;  and  to  vouchfafe  no  honour  to  thofe  tvho  ap¬ 
plied  their  private  labours  to  ferve  the  public,  and  fo 
cultivated  their  minds  as  to  be  ferviceable  to  others,  to 
Avhom  they  ought  to  have  ftiown  greater  regard.  For 
although  the  ftrength  of  a  champion  Avas  doubled,  no 
benefit  Avould  from  thence  accrue  to  others  ;  but  all 
enjoy  the  prudence  of  one  man,  Avho  will  hearken  to  his 
advice.”  In  fome  cafes,  orators  have  recourfe  to  a  more 
coA^ert  and  artful  way  of  opening  their  fubjedl^  endea¬ 
vour  to  remove  jealoufies,  apologize  for  Avhat  they  are 
about  to  fay,  and  feem  to  refer  it  to  the  candour  of  the 
hearers  to  judge  of  it  as  they  pleafe.  Cicero  appears  to 
haA'e  been  a  perfedl  m after  of  this  art,  and  ufed  it  Avith 
great  fuccefs.  Thus  in  his  feventh  Philippic,  Avhere  he 
feems  to  exprefs  the  greateft  concern,  left  Avhat  he  Avas 
•about  to  fay  ftiould  give  any  offence  to  the  fenate  to 
A\  hom  he  Avas  fpeaking :  “  I  (fays  he)  Avho  ahvays  de¬ 
clared  for  peace,  and  to  Avhotn  peace  among  ourfelvcs,  as- 
it  is  Aviftied  for  by  all  good  men,  Avas  in  a  particular 
manner  defirable ;  Avho  have  employed  all  my  induftry 
in  the  forum,  in  the  fenate,  and  in  the  defence  of  my 
friends,  av hence  I  have  arrived  to  the  hlghcft  honours, 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  Avhat  reputation  I  enjoy  ;  I 
therefore,  Avho  oavc  Avhat  I  am  to  peace,  and  Avithout  it 
could  not  have  been  the  perfon  I  am,  be  that  Avhat  it 
Avill,  for  I  Avould  arrogate  nothing  to  myfelf ;  I  fpeak 
Avith  concern  and  fear,  hoAV  you  Avill  receive  what  I  am 
going  to  fay  ;  but  I  beg  and  entreat  you,  from  the  great 
regard  I  have  ahvays  expreffed  for  the  fupport  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  your  honour,  that  if  any  thing  faid  by  me 
ftiould  at  firft  appear  harfh  or  unfit  to  be  received,  you 
Avill  notwithftanding  pleafe  to  hear  it  Avithout  offence, 
and  not  reject  it  till  I  have  explained  myfelf :  I  then, 
for  I  muft  repeat  it  again,  Avho  have  ahvays  approved  of 
peace^  and  promoted  it,  am  againft  a  peace  with  Mark. 

Antony.” 
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Pifpofjtion.  Antony Tins  Is  called  infivucttion  ;  and  may  be  ne-* 
ccffary,  where  a  .caufe  Is  in  itlelf  doubtful,  or  may  be 
thought  fo  from  the  received  notions  of  the  hearers,  or 
the  irnpreilions  already  made  upon  tlicm  by  the  conti  ary 
fide.  An  honeil  man  would  not  knowingly  engage  in 
a  bad  caufe  \  and  yet,  through  prevailing  prejudice,  that 
may  be  fo  cileemed  wl)Ich  is  not  fo  in  itlt  lf.  In  thefe 
cafes,  therefi^rc,  great  caution  and  prudence  arc  ntcef- 
fary  to  give  fuch  a  turn  to  things^  and  jdacc  them  in 
that  view  as  may  be  Icafl  liable  to  offence.  And  be- 
caufo  it  fometiincs  happens  that  the  hearers  are  not  fo 
much  difpleafed  at  the  obje6l:  as  the  peiion,  Oulnlilian’s 
rule  feems  very  proper,  when  he  fays,  “  If  tlie  fubje6l 
difpleafe,  the  chara6Ier  of  the  perfon  ifiould  fupport  it  ; 
and  when  the  perfon  gives  oftcnce,  he  fliould  be  helped 
by  the  caufe,” 

Chap.  II.  Of  Narration* 

■2^  .  .  . 

KTarration  ThK  orator  having  prepared  his  hearers  to  receive 
brings  for  his  difcourfes  with  candour  and  attention,  and  acqualnt- 
ward  all  them  with  his  general  defign  in  the  Introduclion, 

crmrt^nccs  proceeds  dlredllv  to  his  fubjedf,  often  finds  it 

of  a  cafe,  necefiary  to  give  forac  account  of  what  preceded,  ac- 
Stc.  in  their  corapanled,  or  followed  upon  it.  And  this  he  does  in 
proper  and  order  to  enlarge  the  view  of  the  particular  point  in  dif- 
which  and  place  it  In  a  clearer  light.  Tins  is  called 

are’cricul  narration  ;  which  is  a  recital  of  fomethlng  done,  in 
latcd  to  fet  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  was  done*  Hence 
it  in  a  juft  Jt  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  thofe  things  are  which  pro- 
«r  a  ftrong  into  a  narration.  And  fuch  arc  the  caufe, 

manner,  time,  place,  and  confequenecs  of  an  a<flion  ; 
with  the  temper,  fortune,  views,  ability,  affociates,  and 
other  circumilances  of  thofe  concerned  in  it.  Not  that 
each  of  thefe  particulars  is  neceiTary  in  every  narra¬ 
tion  :  but  fo  many  of  them  at  Icafl  as  arc  requlfite  to 
fet  the  matter  in  a  juil  light,  and  make  it  appear  cre¬ 
dible.  Befides,  in  relating  a  fadl,  the  orator  does  not 
content  hiinfelf  with  fuch  an  account  of  it  as  is  barely 
fufficient  to  render  rvhat  he  fays  intelligible  to  his 
hearers  ^  but  defcribes  it  in  fo  ftrong  and  lively  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  may  give  the  greateft  evidence  to  his  relation, 
and  make  the  deepeft  Impreflion  upon  their  minds. 
And  if  any  part  of  it  appear  at  prefen t  lefs  probable, 
he  promlfes  to  clear  up  and  remove  any  remaining 
doubts  in  the  progrefs  of  his  difeourfe.  For  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  reafoning  afterwards  is  laid  in  the  narra¬ 
tion,  from  whence  he  takes  his  arguments  for  the  con¬ 
firmation.  And  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance  that  this  part  be  well  managed,  fince  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  whole  difeourfe  fo  much  depends  upon  it. 
See  Narratiok. 

There  are  four  properties  required  in  a  good  narra¬ 
tion  5  that  it  be  fhort,  clear,  probable,  and  pleafant. 

I.  The  brevity  ot  a  narration  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  barely  from  its  length  :  for  that  may  be  too  long, 
which  contains  but  a  little  ;  and  that  too  fhort,  which 
comprehends  a  great  deal.  Wherefore  this  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Tub] eft,  fince  fome  things  re¬ 
quire  more  words  to  give  a  juft  reprefentation  of  them, 
and  others  fewer.  That  may  properly,  therefore,  be 
called  a  fhort  narration^  which  contains  nothing  that 
could  well  have  been  omitted,  nor  omits  any  thing 
which  was  necefiary  to  be  fald.  Now,  in  order  to 
.iivoid  both  thefe  extremes,  care  Ihould  be  taken  not 
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to  go  farther  back  in  the  account  of  things,  nor  to  Oiipofition, 
trace  them  dow  n  lower,  than  the  fubjeft  requires  \  to 
fay  that  only  in  the  general,  which  does  not  need  a 
more  paiticular  explication*,  not  10  aftign  the  caufes 
of  things,  when  it  is  enough  to  ftiow'  they  were  done  \ 
and  to  omit  fuch  things  as  are  fufficlcntly  underftood, 
from  what  either  preceded,  t>r  W'as  confequent  upon 
them.  But  the  orator  fhould  be  careful,  left,  while 
he  endeavours  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  run  into  obfeu- 
rity.  Horace  was  very  fenfible  of  this  danger,  when 
lie  faid, 
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ing  to  be  ftiort,  I  grow  obfeure. 


2.  Verfpiaiinj.  This  may  juftly  be  efteemed  thC 
chief  excellency  of  language.  For  as  the  defign  of 
fpcech  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others,  that 
muft  be  its  greateft  excellence  w’hicli  contributes  nioft 
to  tins  end  *,  and  that,  doubtlefs,  Is  perfpicuity.  As 
perfpicuity  therefore  Is  requifite  in  all  difcouiTc,  fo  it 
is  particularly  fcrviceable  in  a  narration,  w=hich  con¬ 
tains  the  fubftance  of  all  that  is  to  be  faid  after^vafds. 
Wherefore,  if  this  be  not  fnfficiently  underilood,  much 
lefs  can  tliofe  things  which  receive  their  light  from  it. 
Now  the  following  things  render  a  narration  clear  and 
plain  :  Proper  and  fignificant  words,  whofe  meaning 
is  'Well  known  and  determined  *,  fhort  fen  fences,  though 
full  and  explicit,  whofe  parts  are  not  perplexed,  but 
placed  in  their  juft  order  j  proper  particles  to  join  the 
fentences,  and  ftiow  their  connexion  and  dependence  on 
each  other  \  a  due  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
other  circumftanccs  necefiary  to  be  exprefied  *,  and,  lall- 
ly,  fuitable  tranfitions. 

3.  Trohahilitip  Things  appear  probable  when  the 
caufes  afiigned  for  them  appear  natural  ;  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  deferibed  is  eafy  to  be  conceived  ;  the 
confequences  are  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  *,  tlie  cha- 
rafters  of  the  perfons  are  juftly  reprefented  ;  and  the 
wdiole  account  is  well  attefted,  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and 
agreeable  to  the  general  opinion.  Simplicity  like  wife 
in  the  manner  of  relating  a  faft,  as  well  as  in  the  ftyle, 
without  any  referve  or  appearance  of  art,  contributes 
very  much  to  its  credibility.  For  truth  loves  to  appear 
naked  and  open,  ftript  of  all  colouring  or  difguife. 
The  confpiracy  of  Catiline  was  fo  daring  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  that  no  one  but  fuch  a  defperado  could  ever  have 
undertaken  it  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs.  blowever, 
Cicero’s  account  of  it  to  the  fenate  was  fo  full  and  exaft, 
and  fo  Well  fuited  to  the  charafter  of  the  perfon,  that  it 
prefently  gained  credit.  And  therefore,  when  upon  the 
conclufion  of  Cicero’s  fpeech,  Catiline,  who  was  prefent, 
immediately  flood  up,  and  defired  they  w^ould  not  enter¬ 
tain  fuch  hard  tlioughts  of  him,  but  confider  how  much 
his  family  had  always  been  attached  to  tlic  public  inter- 
eft,  and  the  great  ferviccs  they  had  done  the  ftatc  *,  their 
refentment  rofe  fo  high,  that  he  could  not  be  heard  : 
upon  which  he  immediately  left  the  city,  and  went  to 
his  alTociatcs. 

4.  The  laft  thing  required  in  a  narration  Is,  that  It  he 
pleafant  and  entertaining.  And  this  is  more  difficult, 
becaufe  it  does  not  admit  of  that  accurate  compofition 
and  pompous  drefs  which  delight  the  ear,  and  recom¬ 
mend  fome  other  parts  of  a  difeourfe.  For  it  certain¬ 
ly  requires  no  fmall  Ikill  in  the  fpeaker,  while  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  exprefs  every  thing  In  the  moll  natural, 
plain,  and  eafy  manner,  not  to  grow  flat  and  lircfomc. 

•  For 
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piipofition.  for  Q^aintilian’s  remark  is  very-jufl,  tliat  “  the  moll 
*  experienced  orators  find  nothing  in  eloquence  more 
diificult,  than  what  all  who  hear  it  fancy  they  could 
have  faid  themfclves.”  And  the  rcafon  of  this  fetms 
very  obvious.  For  as  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature, 
the  nearer  it  refembles  that,  the  more  perfeft  it  is  in 
its  kind.  Hence  unexperienced  perfons  often  ima¬ 
gine  that  to  be  eafieft  which  fuits  beft  with  thofe  na¬ 
tural  ideas  to  which  they  have  been  aeeuftomed  ♦,  till, 
upon  trial,  they  are  convinced  of  their  miftake. 
Wherefore,  to  render  this  part  of  a  difeourfe  pleafant 
and  agreeable,,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  variety  both 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  turns  of  the  exprefiion. 
And  therefore  quefiions,  admirations,  interlocutions, 
imagery,  and  other  familiar  figures,  help  very  much  to 
cliverfify  and  enliven  a  narration,  and  prevent  it  from 
becoming  dull  and  tedious,  efpecially  when  it  is  carried 
2^  on  to  any  confiderable  length. 

Thf.  ufes  of  Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and  pro- 

narration.  perties  of  a  narration,  we  (liall  now  proceed  to  confider 
the  ufes  of  it. 

Laudatory  orations  are  ufually  as  it  were  a  fort  of 
continued  narration,  fet  off  and  adorned  with  florid 
language  and  fine  images  proper  to  grace  the  fubjedl, 
which  is  naturally  fo  well  fitted  to  afford  pleafure  and 
entertainment.  Wherefore  a  feparate  narration  is  more 
fuited  to  deliberative  and  judicial  difeourfes.  In  Cicero’s 
oration  for  the  Manlllan  law  (which  is  of  the  former 
kind),  the  defign  of  the  narration  is  to  fliow  the  Roman 
people  the  neceffity  of  giving  Pompey  the  command  of 
the  army  againfl  King  Mithridates,  by  reprefen  ting  the 
nature  of  that  war,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  “  A  great  and  dangerous  war  (fays  he)  threatens 
your  revenues  and  allies  from  two  very  powerful  kings, 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  ;  one  of  whom  not  being  pur- 
fued  after  his  defeat,  and  the  other  provoked,  they 
think  they  have  an  opportunity  to  felze  Afia.  Letters 
are  daily  brought  from  thofe  parts  to  worthy  gentlemen 
of  the  equeftrian  order,  who  have  large  concerns  there 
in  farming  your  revenues  :  they  acquaint  me,  as  friends, 
with  the  Rate  of  the  public  affairs,  and  danger  of  their 
own  ;  that  many  villages  in  Bithynia,  which  is  now 
your  province,  are  burnt  down  j  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ariobarzanes,  which  borders  upon  your  revenues,  is 
entirely  in  the  enemy’s  power  5  that  Lucullus,  after 
feveral  great  viflories,  is  withdrawn  from  the  war  \  that 
he  who  fucceeds  him  is  not  able  to  manage  it  5  that  all 
the  allies  and  Roman  citizens  wifh  and  defire  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  'ivar  may  he  given  to  one  particular  perfon; 
and  that  he  alone,  and  no  other,  is  dreaded  by  the  ene¬ 
mies.  You  fee  the  ftate  of  the  eafe  \  now  confider  what 
ought  to  be  done.”  Here  is  an  unhappy  feene  of  affairs, 
which  feemed  to  call  for  immediate  rt  drrfs.  The  eaufes 
and  reafons  of  it  are  afligned  in  a  very  probable  manner, 
and  the  account  well  atteffed  bv  perfons  of  eharafter 
and  figure.  And  what  the  confequences  would  be,  if 
not  timely  prevented,  no  one  could  well  be  ignorant. 
The  only  probable  re.medv  fugQcftcd  in  general  is,  the 
committing  that  affair  to  one  cerrain  perfon,  whleh 
he  afterwards  fhows  at  large  could  be  no  other  than 
Pompey.  But  in  Cicero’s  defence  of  Milo  (which  is 
of  the  judicial  kind),  the  defign  of  the  narration, 
which  is  greatly  commended  by  Ouintilian,  is  to  prove 
that,  in  Uie  combat  between  Clodius  and  Milo,  the 
former-  was  the  aggreflbr*  And  in  order  to  make  this 
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appear,  he  gives  a  fummaiy  account  of  the  condu(fl:  of  PlfpofitioR. 
Clodius  the  preceding  year  \  and  from  the  courfe  of  ^  ^ 

his  a£lions  and  behaviour,  fliows  the  inveterate  hatred 
he  bore  to  Milo,  who  obflru61ed  him  in  his  wicked 
defigns.  For  which  caufe  he  had  often  threatened  to 
kill  him,  and  given  out  that  he  ftiould  not  live  be¬ 
yond  fueh  a  time  \  and  accordingly  he  went  from 
Rome  without  any  other  apparent  reafon,  but  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  convenient 
place  near  his  own  houfe,  by  wbieh  he  knew  Milo  was 
then  obliged  to  pafs.  Milo  was  in  the  fenate  that  day, 
where  he  ftaid  till  they  broke  up,  then  went  home,  and 
afterwards  fet  forward  on  his  journey.  When  he  came 
to  the  place  in  whleh  he  was  to  be  affaulted,  Clodius 
appeared  every  way  prepared  for  fueh  a  defign,  being 
on  horfeback,  and  attended  with  a  company  of  defperate 
ruffians  ready  to  execute  his  commands  j  whereas  Milo 
was  with  his  wife  in  a  chariot,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  attended  v/ith  fervants  of  both  fexes.  Thefe  were 
all  circumftances  which  preceded  the  fa6l.  And  as  to 
the  adlion  itfelf,  with  the  event  of  it,  the  attack,  as 
Cieero  fays,  was  begun  by  the  attendants  of  Clodius 
from  a  higher  ground,  who  killed  Milo’s  coachman  j 
upon  which  Milo,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  leaped  out, 
and  made  a  brave  defence  againfl  Clodius’s  men,  who 
were  got  about  the  chariot.  But  Clodius,  in  the  heat 
of  the  fkirmifh,  giving  out  that  Milo  was  killed,  was 
himfelf  flain  by  the  fervants  of  Milo,  to  avenge,  as  they 
thought,  the  death  of  their  mailer.  Here  feems  to  be 
all  the  requifites  proper  to  make  this  account  credible. 

Clodius’s  open  and  avowed  hatred  of  Milo,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  threaten  his  life  ;  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Rome  •,  the  convenience  of  Uie  place  ;  his  habit* 
and  company  fo  different  from  thofe  of  Milo  j  joined 
with  his  known  charaffer  of  a  moll  profligate  and  auda¬ 
cious  wretch,  could  not  but  render  it  very  probable  that 
he  had  formed  that  defign  to  kill  Milo.  And  which  of 
them  began  the  attack  might  very  reafonably  be  credited 
from  the  advanced  ground  on  which  Clodius  and  his  men 
were  placed  ;  the  death  of  Milo’s  coachman  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  combat  j  the  fkirmifh  afterwards  at  the 
chariot  *,  and  the  reafon  of  Cloclius’s  own  death  at  laft, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended,  till  he  had 
given  out  that  Milo  was  killed; 

But  a  dlllin6l  and  feparate  narration  is  not  always- 
neceffary  in  any  kind  of  difeourfe.  For  if  the  matter 
be  well  known  before,  a  fet  and  formal  narrative  will 
be  tedious  to  the  hearers.  Or  if  one  party  has  done 
it  already,  it  is  needlefs  for  the  other  to  repeat  it. 

But  there  are  three  oecafions  efpeeially,  In  which  it 
may  leem  very  requifite  :  when  it  will  bring  light  to 
the  fab je 61  5  when  different  accounts  have  already  been 
given  out  concerning  it  ;  or  when  it  has  been  mifre- 
prefented  by  the  adverfe  party.  If  the  point  in  eon- 
troverfy  be  of  a  dubious  nature;  or  not  fufficiently 
known  to  the  hearers,  a  diflindl  account  of  the  matter, 
with  the  particular  circumflanees  attending  it,  muff 

very  ferviceable,  in  order  to  let  them  into  a  true 
Rate  of  the  cafe,  and  enable  them  to  judge  of  it  with 
greater  certainty. 

Moreover,  rvhere  the  oppofite  par  tv  has  fet  the  matter 
in  a  falfe  light  by  fome  artful  and  invidious  turrr,  or  load¬ 
ed  it  with  any  odious  cjrcumffances,  it  feems  no  lefs  ne¬ 
ceffary  that  endeavours  fliould  be  ufed  ta  remove  any  ill 
impreffions,  which  otherwife  might  remaia  upon  the 

minds- 
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pifpofition.  minds  of  the  hearers,  by  a  different  and  more  favourable 
reprefentation.  And  if  any  thing  can  be  fixed  upon  to 
make  the  contrary  account  appear  abfurd  or  incredible, 
it  ought  particularly  to  be  remarked.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
his  defence  of  Sextus  Hofeius,  fhows  that  he  was  many 
miles  diftantfrom  Rome  at  the  time  he  was  charged  with 
having  killed  his  father  there,  “  Now  (fays  he),  while 
Sextus  Rofclus  was  at  Amerla,  and  this  Titus  Rofeius 
{Jiis  accufe?'']  at  Rome,  Sextus  Rofeius  \^the  father]  was 
killed  at  the  baths  on  Mount  Palatine,  returning  from 
fupper.  From  whence  I  hope  there  can  be  no  doubt 
who  ought  to  be  fufpe^led  of  the  murder.  And,  were 
not  the  thing  plain  of  itfelf,  there  is  this  farther  fufpiclon 
to  fix  it  upon  the  profecutor  ;  that,  after  the  fa6l  was 
committed,  one  Manlius  Glaucia,  an  obfeure  fellow, 
the  freedman,  client,  and  familiar,  of  this  Titus  Rof¬ 
eius,  firft  carried  the  account  of  it  to  Amerla,  not  to 
the  fon  of  the  deceafed,  but  to  the  houfe  of  Titus 
Capito  his  enemy  with  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
Eut  what  we  bring  it  for  is,  to  fliow  the  ufc  which 
Cicero  makes  of  this  narration  for  retorting  the  crime 
upon  the  profecutors. 

Eut  the  orator  (hould  be  very  careful.  In  condufling 
this  part,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  may  prejudice  the 
caufe  he  efpoufes.  Falfehood,  and^  a  mifreprefeirtation 
of  fa61s,  are  not  to  be  juftified  ^  but  no  one  is  obliged 
to  fay  thofe  things  which  may  hurt  himfelf.  We  fnall 
jufi:  mention  one  inftance  of  this  from  Cicero,  where 
he  has  fhown  great  Ikill  In  this  refpedl,  in  pleading 
before  Caefar  for  the  pardon  of  Ligarius,  who  had 
joined  with  Pompey  In  the  civil  war.  For  Ligarius, 
having  been  reprefented  by  the  adverfe  party  as  an 
enemy  to  C^efar,  and  lb  efteemed  by  Caefar  himfelf ; 
Cicero  very  artfully  endeavours  In  his  narration  to 
take  off  the  force  of  this  charge,  by  flio  wing,  that,  when 
the  war  firft  broke  out,  he  refufed  to  engage  in  it ; 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  borne  any  per- 
fonal  hatred  to  Caefar.  “  Q^uintus  Ligarius  (fays  he), 
before  there  was  any  fufpiclon  of  a  -war,  'went  into  Africa 
as  a  legate  to  the  proconful  Caius  Confidlus ;  in  which 
he.  fo  approved  himfelf,  both  to  the  Roman  citizens  and 
allies,  that,  when  Confidlus  left  the  province,  the  Inha- 
bitants  ^vould  not  be  fatisfied  he  (hould  leave  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  any  other  perfon.  Therefore 
Quintus  Ligarius  having  excufed  himfelf  In  vain  for 
Tome  time,  accepted  of  the  government  againft  his  will; 
which,  he  fo  managed  during  the  peace,  that  both  the 
citizens  and  allies  were  greatly  pleafed  with  his  integrity 
and  jufticc.  The  war  broke  out  on  a  hidden,  which 
thofe  In  Africa  did  not  hear  of  till  it  was  begun  :  but 
upon  the  news  of  it,  partly  through  inconfiderate  hafte, 
and  partly  from  blind  fear,  they  looked  out  for  a  leader, 
firft  for  their  own  fafety,  and  then  as  they  were  affefted ; 
when  Ligarius,  thinking  of  home,  and  defirous  to  return 
to  his  friends,  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  engage  in 
any  affairs.  In  the  mean  time,  Publius  Accius  Varus, 
the  praetor,  who  was  formerly  governor  of  Africa,  com¬ 
ing  to  Utica,  recourfe  was  Immediately  had  to  him, 
who  very  eagerly  took  upon  himfelf  the  government ;  if 
that  can  be  called  a  governmeiit^  which  tvas  conferred 
on  a  private  man  by  the  clamour  of  the  Ignorant  multi¬ 
tude,  without  any  public  authority.  Ligarius,  therefore, 
who  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
ceafed  to  a61:  foon  after  the  arrival  of  Varus.”  Here 
Cicero  ends  his  narrative.  For  though  Ligarius  after- 
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wards  joined  with  Pompey ’s  parly,  yet  to  have  men- Difpofidon. 
tioned  that,  which  Avas  nothing  more  than  what  many 
others  had  done,  whom  Cgefar  had  already  pardoned, 
could  have  ferved  only  to  increafe  his  difpleafure  againft 
him.  And  therefore  he  doubtlefs  ftiowed  great  (kill  in 
fo  managing  his  account,  as  to  takeoff  the  main  force  of 
the  accufation,  and  by  that  means  make  way  for  his  par¬ 
don,  which  he  accordingly  obtained. 


Chap.  III.  Of  the  Propoftioum 
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Ik  every  juft  and  regular  difeourfe,  the  fpeaker’s ^ 
intention  is  to  prove  or  Illuftrate  fomething.  AndfitionTr^ 
when  he  lays  dowm  the  fubjed  upon  which  lie  defignsdUtina  and 
to  treat,  in  a  diftinft  and  exprefs  manner,  this  is  called 
the  propqfition*  inanner  of 

Orators  ufe  feveral  ways  In  laying  down  the  fubje£i; do^f the 
of  their  difeourfes.  Sometimes  they  do  it  in  one  general  ubjeA  on 
propofition.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  Cicero’s  which  an 
fpecch  to  the  fenate,  the  day  after  Csefar  w^as  killed  (as^^^^®^ 
it  is  given  us  by  Dion  Caftlus),  in  which  his  defign  was^eau 
to  perfuade  them  to  peace  and  unanimity.  “  This  (fays 
he)  being  the  ftate  of  our  affairs,^!  think  it  necelTary 
that  we  lay  afide  all  the  difeord  and  enmity  w'hlch  have 
been  among  us,  and  return  again  to  our  former  peace 
and  agreement.”  And  then  he  proceeds  to  offer  his 
reafons  for  this  advice. 

At  other  times,  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  diftinft 
view  of  their  difeourfe,  they  fubjoin  to  the  propofition 
the  general  heads  of  argument  by  which  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  fuppprt  it.  This  method  Cicero  ufes  in  his 
feventh  Philippic,  where  he  fays,  “  I  who  have  always 
commended  and  advifed  to  peace,  am  againft  a  peace 
■with  Mark  Antony.  Eut  why  am  I  averfe  to  peace  ? 

Eecaufe  it  is  bafe,  becaufe  it  is  dangerous,  and  becaufe 
it  Is  Impraflicable.  And  I  befeech  you  to  hear  mo 
•with  your  ufual  candour,  wdiile  I  make  out  thefe  three 
things.” 

Eut  when  the  fubje^l  relates  to  feveral  different  things,  Whe^rftlie 
which  require  each  of  them  to  be  feparately  laid  down  fubjedl  re¬ 
in  diftinft  propofitions,  it  Is  called  a  partition;  though 
fonie  have  made  two  kinds  of  partition^  one  of  which 
they  call  feparation^  and  the  other  eJwmerotion,  Ey  the  requVes  to 
former  of  thefe,  the  orator  (hows  In  rvhat  he  agrees  with  be  laid 
his  adverfary,  and  rvhereinhe  differs  from  him.  So,  In  down  in 
the  cafe  formerly  mentioned,  of  a  perfon  accufed  of  diftinff  preu 
crilege  for  dealing  piiv^ate  money  out  of  a  temple,  he -g 
who  pleads  for  the  defendant  fays,  “He  owns  the  partitio7i 
but  it  being  private  money,  the  point  In  queftion  Is, 

Whether  this  be  facrilegc  ?”  And  in  the  caufe  of  Milo, 

Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Clodlus,  fays,  “  The  point  which 
now  comes  before  the  court,  is  not,  Whether  he  was 
killed  or  not ;  that  w^e  confefs  ;  but,  Whether  juftly  or 
unjuftly.”  Now  in  reality  here  Is  no  partition,  fince  the 
former  branch  of  the  propofition  Is  -vvliat  is  agreed  upon, 
and  given  up ;  and  confequently  it  Is  only  the  latter 
that  remains  to  be  difputed.  It  is  called  enumeration^ 
when  the  orator  acquaints  his  hearers  with  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  difeourfe  upon  which  he  defigns  to  treat. 

And  this  alone,  properly  fpeaking,  Is  a  partition.  Thus 
Cicero  dates  his  plea  In  his  defence  of  Muraena  :  “  I 
perceive  the  accufation  confifts  of  three  parts  :  the  firft 
refpefts  the  condiuff  of  his  life  ;  the  fecond  his  dignity; 
and  the  third  contains  a  charge  of  bribery.” 


There  are  three  things  requlfite  In  a  good 


parti¬ 
tion  ; 
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j)irpofition.  tion  *  that  it  be  Jhort^  complete ^  and  confill  but  of  a  few 
members* 

A  partition  is  faid  to  be  Jhort^  when  each  propor¬ 
tion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  what  is  neceflary. 
So  that  the  brevity  here  required  is  different  from  that 
of  a  narration  j  for  that  confifts  chiefly  in  things,  this 
in  words.  And,  as  Quintilian  juftly  obferves,  brevity 
feems  very  proper  here,  where  the  orator  does  not  fhow 
what  he  is  then  fpeaking  of,  but  what  he  dcfigns  to 
difeourfe  upon. 

Again,  It  ought  to  be  complete  and  perfefl.  And 
for  this  end,  care  muft  be  taken  to  omit  no  neceffary 
part  in  the  enumeration. 

But,  however,  there  fhould  be  as  few  heads  as  is 
confident  with  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl.  The  ancient 
rhetoricians  preferibe  three  or  four  at  the  mod:.  And 
we  do  not  remember  that  Cicero  ever  exceeds  that 
number.  But  it  is  certain,  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
better,  provided  nothing  neceflary  be  omitted.  For 
too  large  a  number  is  both  difficult  of  retention,  and 
apt  to  introduce  that  confufion  which  partition  is  dc- 
flgned  to  prevent. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  fpeaking  only  of  thofe  heads 
into  which  the  fubje61:  or  general  argument  of  the  dif¬ 
eourfe  is  at  fir  ft  divided.  For  it  is  fometimes  conve¬ 
nient  to  divide  thefe  again,  or  at  lead:  fome  of  them, 
into  feveral  parts  or  members.  And  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  bed:  done,  as  the  fpeakcr  comes  to  each  of 
them  in  thd  order  at  firft  laid  downj  by  which  means 
the  memory  of  the  hearers  will  be  lefs  burdened  than 
by  a  multitude  of  particulars  at  one  and  the  fame  timb. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  com- 
prifes  what  he  defigns  to  fay  under  three  general  heads, 
“  Fil'd:  (fays  he)  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the 
war,  then  of  its  greatnefs,  and  laftly  about  the  ehoice 
of  a  general.”  And  when  he  comes  to  the  firft  of 
thofe,  he  divides  it  again  into  four  branches;  and  diows, 
“  liow  much  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  and  fafety  of  their 
allies,  their  greateft  revenues,  and  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  their  citizens,  were  all  concerned  in  that  war.”  The 
fecond  head,  in  which  he  confiders  the  greatnefs  of  the 
war,  has  no  divifion.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  third 
head,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  general,  he  divides  that 
likewife  into  four  parts;  and  fliows,  that  fo  many  virtues 
are  neceflary  in  a  confummate  general,  fuch  a  one  as  was 
proper  to  have  the  management  of  that  war,  namely, 
fkill  in  military  affairs^  courage^  authority^  and  fuccefs: 
all  which  he  attributes  to  Pompey.  And  this  is  the 
fcherac  of  that  celebrated  oration. 

This  fubdividing,  however,  fhould  never  have  place 
but  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  To  fplit  a  fubjedl 
into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effe<ft  in  fpeak- 
ing.  It  may  be  proper  in  a  logical  treatife ;  but  it 
makes  an  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  unnecef- 
farily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  fermon,  there  may  be 
from  three  to  five,  or  fix  heads,  including  fubdivifions  ; 
feldom  fhould  there  be  more. 

Further,  Some  divide  their  fubje£l  into  two  parts, 
and  propofe  to  treat  upon  it  negatively  and  pofitively; 
by  fhowing  firft  what  it  is  not,  and  then  what  it  is.  > 
But  while  they  are  employed  to  prove  what  it  is  not, 
they  are  not  properly  treating  upon  that,  but  fomething 
elfe;  which  feems  as  irregular  as  it  is  unneeflary.  For 
he  who  proves  what  a  thing  is,  does  at  the  fame  lime 
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fhow  what  it  is  not.  However,  in  fadl,  there  is  a  fort  BiOiofition.; 
of  divifion  by  affirmation  and  negation,  which  may  ^ 
fometimes  be  conveniently  ufed.  As  if  a  perfon,  charged 
with  killing  another,  fliould  thus  ftate  his  defence  :  / 
had  done  right  if  I  had  killed  him^  but  I  did  not  kill  him* 

Here  indeed,  if  the  latter  can  be  plainly  made  to  appear, 
it  may  feem  needlefs  to  infift  upon  the  form.  But  if 
that  cannot  be  fo  fully  proved,  but  there  may  be  room 
left  for  fufpicion,  it  may  be  proper  'to  make  ufe  of  both  : 
for  all  peffons  do  not  fee  things  in  the  fame  light,  and  he 
who  believes  the  fa£l,  may  likewife  think  it  juft ;  while 
he  who  thinks  it  unjuft,  may  not  believe  it,  but  rather 
fuppofe,  had  it  really  been  committed  by  the  party,  he 
would  not  have  denied  it,  fince  he  looked  upon  it  as  dc- 
fenftblc.  And  this  method  of  proceeding,  Quintilian 
compares  to  a  cuftoni  often  ufed  in  traffic,  when  perfons 
make  a  large  demand  at  firft,  in  order  to  gain  a  reafon- 
able  price.  Cicero  ufes  this  way  of  reafoning  in  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Milo  ;  but  in  the  contrary  order;  that  is,  he 
firft  anfwers  the  charge  ;  and  then  juftifies  the  fa6f, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  charge  was  true.  For  he 
proves,  firft,  that  Clodius  was  the  aggreflbr;  and  not 
Milo,  as  the  contrary  party  had  aflerted:  and  then,  to 
give  the  greater  advantage  to  his  caufe,  he  proceeds  to 
fhow,  that  if  Milo  had  been  the  aggrelTor,  it  would 
however  have  been  a  glorious  aiffion  to  take  off  fuch  an 
abandoned  wretch,  who  was  not  only  a  common  enemy 
to  mankind,  but  had  likewife  often  threatened  his 
life. 

A  good  and  juft  partition  is  attended  with  confider- 
able  advantages.  For  it  gives  both  light  and  ornament 
to  a  difeourfe.  And  it  is  alfo  a  great  relief  to  the  hear¬ 
ers,  who,  by  means  of  thefe  flops  and  refts,  are  much 
better  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker  without 
confufion,  and  by  calling  their  thoughts  either  way, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  both  know  and  are  prepared 
for  what  is  to  follow.  And  as  perfons,  in  travelling  a 
road  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  go  on  with  greater 
plcafure  and  Icfs  fatigue,  becaufe  they  know  how  far  it 
is  to  their  journey’s  end ;  fo  to  be  apprifed  of  the  fpeaker’s 
defign,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  his  difeourfe  which  he 
propofes  to  treat  on,  contributes  very  much  to  relieve 
the  hearer,  and  keep  up  his  attention.  This  muft.  ap¬ 
pear  v^ry  e\*ident  to  all  who  confider  how  difficult  it  is 
to  attend  long  and  clofely  to  one  thing,  efpecially  when 
we  do  not  know  how  long  it  may  be  before  we  are  like 
to  be  releafed.  Whereas,  when  we  are  beforehand  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fcheme,  and  the  fpeaker  proceeds  re¬ 
gularly  from  one  thing  to  another,  opportunity  is  given 
to  eafe  the  mind,  by  relaxing  the  attention,  and  recall¬ 
ing  it  again  when  neceffary.  In  a  fermon,  or  in  a  plead¬ 
ing  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  greater  confequence 
than  a  proper  or  happy  divifion.  It  fliould  be  ftudied 
with  much  accuracy  and  care ;  for  If  one  take  a  wrong 
method  at  firft  fetting  out,  it  will  lead  him  aftray  in 
all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the  whole  difeourfe 
either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  diforder 
lies,  they  will  be  fenfible  there  is  a  diforder  fome- 
where,  and  find  themfelves  little  affeded  by  what  is 
fpoken.  The  French  writers  of  fermons  ftudy  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance  in  the  divifion  of  their  fubjefls 
much  more  than  the  Englilh  do  ;  whofe  diftributions, 
though  fenfible  and  juft,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and 
verbofe, 
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The  orator  having  acquainted  his  hearers,  in  the  pro- 
pohtion,  with  the  fubjedl  on  which  he  defigns  to  difeourfe, 
ufually  proceeds  cither  to  prove  or  illullrate  what  he  has 
there  laid  down.  For  foine  difeourfes  require  nothing 
more  than  an  enlargement  or  illudratiori,  to  fet  them 
in  a  proper  light,  and  recommend  them  to  the  hearers  \ 
for  which  reafon,  likewifc,  they  have  often  no  diflinft 
proportion.  But  where  arguments  are  brought  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  fubjedl,  this  is  properly  confirmation.  For 
as  Cicero  defines  it,  confirmation  is  that  which  gives 
proof,  authority,  and  fupport  to  a  caufe,  by  rcafoning.” 
And  for  this  end,  if  any  thing  in  the  propofition  feems 
obfeure,  or  liable  to  be  mifuiiderftood,  the  orator  firil: 
takes  care  to  explain  it,  and  then  goes  on  to  oiler  fueh 
arguments  for  the  proof  of  it,  and  reprefent  them  in  fuch 
a  light,  as  may  be  mod;  proper  to  gain  the  affent  of  his 
hearers. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  reafoning  fuited  to  different  arts. 
The  mathematician  treats  his  fubjed  after  another 
manner  than  the  logician,  and  the  orator  in  a  me¬ 
thod  different  from  them  both.  Tw’o  methods  of 
reafoning  are  employed  by  orators,  the  fijnthetic  and 
analytic, 

I.  Every  piece  of  fynthetic  reafoning  may  be  re- 
reafoning  folved  into  a  fyllogifm  or  ferics  of  fyllogifms,  (fee  Lo- 
may  always  Thus  we  may  reduce  Cicero’s  argument,  by 

itno^a^f'no  endeavours  to  prove  that  Clodius  affaultcd 

gifm  or  le-  Milo,  and  not  Milo  Clodius,  to  a  fyllogifm  in  this 
ries  of  fyllo.,  manner  : 

He  was  the  aggreffor,^  wliofe  advantage  it  was  to  hill  the 
other. 

But  it  was  the  advantage  of  Clodius  to  hill  Milo^  and  not 
Milo  to  hill  him. 

Therefore  Clodius  was  the  aggreffor^  or  he  affaulted 
Milo, 

The  thing  to  be  proved  was,  that  Clodius  affaulted ' 
Milo,  which  therefore  comes  in  the  conclulion  :  and  the 
argument,  by  which  it  is  proved,  is  taken  from  the  head 
of  profit  or  advantage.  Thus  the  logician  would  treat 
this  argument  j  and  if  cither  of  the  premifes  were  que- 
flioned,  he  would  fupport  it  with  another  fyllogifm.  But 
this  fliort  and  dry  Avay  of  reafoning  does  not  at  all  fuit 
the  orator  :  who  not  only  for  variety  changes  the  order 
of  the  parts,  beginning  fometimes.with  the  minor,  and  at 
other  times  W’ith  the  conclulion,  and  ending  with  the 
major 3  but  likewife  clothes  each  part  with  fuch  orna¬ 
ments  of  expreflion  as  are  proper  to  enliven  the  fubjefl, 
and  render  it  more  agreeable  and  entertaining.  And  lie 
frequently  fubjoins,  either  to  the  major  propofition,  or 
minor,  and  fometimes  to  both,  one  or  more  arguments 
to  fupport  them  \  and  perhaps  others  to  confirm  or  illu- 
Urate  them  as  he  thinks  it  requlfite.  Therefore,  as  a 
logical  fyllogifm  confifls  of  three  parts  or  propofitions, 
a  rhetorical  fyllogifm  frequently  contains  four,  and  many 
times  five  parts.  And  Cicero  reckons  this  laft  the  moil 
complete.  But  all  that  is  faid  in  confirmation  of  either 
of  the  premifes  is  accounted  but  as  one  part.  This  will 
appear  more  evident  by  examples  :  By  a  fiiort  fyllogifm 
Cicero  thus  proves,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
be  trufted  :  “  Thofe  who  have  often  deceived  us,  by 


violating  their  engagements,  ought  not  to  be  trufted.  ihi'pojitioi!. 
For  if  we  receive  any  damage  by  their  treachery,  we 
caii  blame  nobody  but  ourfelves.  But  the  Carthaginians 
have  often  fo  deceived  us.  Therefore  it  is  madnefs  to 
trull  them.”  Here  the  major  propofition  is  fupported 
by  a  reafon.  The  minor  needed  none  ;  beeaufe  the 
treachery  of  the  Carthaginians  w^as  Avell  known.  So  that 
this  lyllogifm  coiifills  of  four  parts.  But  by  a  lyllogifm 
of  five  parts  he  proves  fomew  hat  more  largely  and  ele¬ 
gantly,  that  the  world  is  under  the  diredlion  of  a  wife 
governor.  The  major  is  this  :  “  Thofe  things  are  better 
governed  which  are  under  the  dire6tion  of  vvifdoni,  than 
thofe  w  hieh  are  not.”  This  he  proves  by  feveral  inllan- 
ces  :  “  A  houfe  managed  with  prudence  has  every  thing 
in  better  order,  and  more  convenient  than  that  which 
is  under  no  regulation.  An  army  commanded  by  a 
wife  and  Ikilful  generaHs  in  all  refpc6:s  better  governed 
than  one  which  has  a  fool  or  a  madman  at  the  head  of 
it.  And  the  like  is  to  be  faid  of  a  fliip,  which  performs 
her  courfe  bell  under  the  dire(flion  of  a  Ikilful  pilot.” 

Then  he  proceeds  to  the  minor  thus  :  “  But  nothing  is 
better  governed  than  the  univerfe.”  Which  he  proves 
in  this  manner  :  “  The  riling  and  fetting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  keep  a  certain  determined  order  j  and  the  feveral 
feafons  of  the  year  do  not  only  neceflarily  return  in  the 
fame  manner,  but  arc  fuited  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  j  nor  did  the  vicillitudes  of  night  and  day  ever 
yet  become  prejudicial,  by  altering  their  courfe.”  From 
all  which  he  concludes,  “  that  the  world  mull  be  under 
the  dire<ffion  of  a  wife  governor.”  In  both  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  the  regular  order  of  the  parts  is  obferved.  We 
llaall  therefore  produce  another,  in  ^vhich  the  order  is 
direcffly  contrary  *,  for  beginning  w/lth  the  conclulion,  he 
proceeds  next  to  the  minor  pfopolition,  and  fo  ends  with 
the  major.  In  his  defence  of  Coelius,  his  delign  is  to 
prove  that  Coelius  had  not  led  a  loofe  and  vicious  life^. 

Avlth  which  his  enemies  had  charged  him.  And  this 
he  does,  by  fliowing  he  had  clofcly  followed  his  lludics, 
and  was  a  good  orator.  This  may  probably  at  firil  fight 
appear  but  a  weak  argument  \  though  to  him  who  con- 
fiders  what  Cicero  everywhere  declares  necell'ary  to  gain 
that  chara6ler,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  other  wife.. 

The  fenfe  of  what  he  fays  here  may  be  reduced  to  this 
fyllogifm. 

Thofe  who  have  purfued  the  fiudy  of  oratory,^  fo  as 
to  excel  in  it^  cannot  have  led  a  loofe  and  vicious 
life,  ^ 

But  Coelius  has  done  this. 

Therefore  his  enemies  charge  him  wrongfully , 

But  let  us  hear  Cicero  himfelf.  He  begins  with  the  con- 
clufion,  thus  :  ‘‘  Coelius  is  not  chargeable  wdth  profufe- 
nefs,  extravagancy  ,contra£ling  of  debts,  or  intemperance,.  1 

a  vice  which  age  is  fo  far  from  abating,  that  it  rather  in-  * 

creafes  it.  Nay,  he  never  engaged  in  amours,,  and  thofe 
pleafures  of  youth,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  foon 
thrown  off,  as  reafon  prevails.”  Then  he  proceeds  to 
the  minor,  and  Ihow's  from  the  effe^ls,  that  Coelius  had 
clofely  applied  himfelf  to  the  beft  arts,  by  which  he 
means  thofe  neceffary  for  an  orator  ;  “Yon  have  now 
heard  him  make  his  own  defence,  and  you  formerly 
heard  him  engaged  in  a  profecution  (I  fpeak  this  to  vin-  | 

dicate,  not  to  applaud  him),  you  could  not  but  perceive 
his  manner  of  fpeaking,  his  ability,  his  good  fenfe,  and 
command  of  language.  Nor  did  he  only  difeover  a  good 
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genms,  which  will  oftentimes  do  much  of  itfelf  when  It 
is  not  Improved  by  indudry  ;  but  what  he  faid  (it  my 
affe6lion  for  him  did  not  bias  my  judgment)  appeared  to 
be  the  effedl  of  learning,  application,  and  dudy.”  And 
then  he  comes  to  the  major  :  “  But  be  alTured,  that  thofe 
vices  charged  upon  Coelius,  and  the  dudies  upon  which 
I  am  now  difeourfing,  cannot  meet  in  the  fame  perfon. 
For  it  is  not  poOible  that  a  mind,  didurbed  by  fuch  ir¬ 
regular  padions,  diould  be  able  to  go  through  what  we 
orators  do,  I  do  not  mean  only  in  fpeaking,  but  even  in 
thinking,”  And  this  he  proves  by  an  argument  taken 
from  the  fcarcity  of  good  orators.  “  Can  any  other 
reafon  be  adigned,  why  fo  few,  both  now,  and  at  all 
times,  have  engaged  in  this  province,  when  the  rewards 
of  eloquence  are  fo  magnificent,  and  it  is  attended  with 
fo  great  delight,  applaufe,  glory,  and  honour  ?  All  plea- 
fures  mud  be  negle^led  ;  diverfioiis,  recreations,  and  en¬ 
tertainments  omitted  •,  and  even  the  converfation  of  all 
our  friends  mud  in  a  manner  be  laid  afide.  This  it  is 
which  deters  perfons  from  the  labour  and  dudy  of  ora¬ 
tory  not  their  want  of  genius  or  education.” 

2.  By  Enthymem,  But  orators  do  not  often  ufe  com¬ 
plete  fyllogifms,  but  mod  commonly  enthymems.  An 
enthymem^  as  is  diown  elfe where,  is  an  imperfefl  fyllo- 
gifra,  confiding  of  two  parts  ;  the  conclufion,  and  one  of 
the  premifes.  And  in  this  kind  of  fyllogifm,  that  pro- 
pofition  Is  omitted,  whether  it  be  the  major  or  minor, 
which  Is  fudiciently  manifed  of  itfelf,  and  may  ealily 
S’wfw/  ®  fupplied  by  the  hearers.  But  the  propofition  that 
'  ^  *is  exprefled  is  ufually  called  the  antecedent^  and  the 
conclufion  the  confequent.  So  if  the  major  of  that  fyl- 
logifm  be  omitted,  by  which  Cicero  endeavours  to  prove 
I  tbat'Clodius  alTaulted  Milo,  it  will  make  this  enthy- 

i  mem ; 

) 

1  The  death  of  Milo  would  haOe  been  an  advantage  to 

Clodius. 

Therefore  Clodius  was  the  aggrejfor  ;  or^  therefore^  he 
a  faulted  Milo. 

In  like  manner,  that  other  fyllogifm  above  mentioned, 
by  which  *he  fhows  that  the  Carthaginians  ought  not  to 
be  truded,  by  omitting  the  minor,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  enthymem  : 

Thofe  who  have  often  broke  their  faith  ought  not  to  be 
trujled. 

Eor  which  reafon  the  Carthaginians  ought  not  to  be 
trujled. 

Every  one  would  readily  fupply  the  minor,  fince  the 
'perfidioufnefs  of  the  Carthaginians  was  known  tou  pro¬ 
verb.  But  it  is  reckoned  a  beauty  in  enthymems,  when 
they  confid  of  contrary  parts,  becaufc  the  turn  of  them 
is  mod  acute  and  pungent.  Such  is  that  of  Micipfa  in 
Sallad  :  “  What  dranger  will  be  faithful  to  you  who 
are  an  enemy  to  your  friends  ?”  And  fo  like  w  ife  that  of 
Cieero  for  Milo,  fjHaking  of  Clodius  ;  “You  fit  as  aven¬ 
gers  of  his  death  j  whofe  life  you  would  not  redore,  did 
you  think  it  in  your  power.”  Orators  manage  enthy¬ 
mem  s  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  fyllogifms  5  that  Is, 
they  invert  the  order  of  the  parts,  and  confirm  the  pro¬ 
pofition  by  one  or  more  reafons  ;  and  therefore  a  rheto¬ 
rical  enthymem  frequently  confids  of  three  parts,  as  a 
fyllogirm  docs  of  five.  Though,  dri<dly  fpeaking,  a 
fylh^gifm  can  confid  of  no  more  than  three  parts,  and  an 
enthymem  but  of  two  ;  and  the  arguments  brought  to 
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fupport  either  of  the  propofitlons  conftltute  fo  many  new  Blfpofition. 
entliymems,  of  which  the  part  they  are  defigned  to '  * 

prove  is  the  conclufion.  To  illudrate  this  by  an  ex¬ 
ample  ; 

An  honejl  man  thinks  himfelf  under  the  highejl  ohliga^ 
tton  to  his  country. 

Therefore  he  Jhould fhun  no  danger  to  ferve  it. 

In  this  enthymem  the  major  is  wanting,  which  wmuld 
run  thus :  “  He  who  is  under  the  highed  obligations 
to  another,  diould  diun  no  danger  in  order  to  lerve 
him.”  This  lad  propofition  is  founded  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  principle  of  gratitude  \  which  requires  that,  to  the 
utmod  of  our  poiver,  a  return  diould  be  made  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  kindnefs  received.  And  this  being  a 
maxim  generally  allowed.  It  is  omitted  by  the  orator. 

But  now  this  enthymem,  confiding  of  the  minor  and 
conclufion,  might  be  managed  in  fome  fuch  manner 
as  this,  beginning  with  the  conclufion  :  “  An  honed: 
man  ought  to  fhun  no  danger,  but  readily  expofe  his 
life  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  hi§  country.” 

Then  the  reafon  of  this  condudf  might  be  added, 
which  is  the  antecedent  of  the  enthymem,  or  minor 
of  the  fyllogifm  :  “  For  he  is  fenfible  that  his  obligations 
to  his  country  are  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  that  he  can 
never  fully  requite  them.”  And  this  again  might  be 
confirmed  by  an  enumeration  of  particulars :  “  He 
looks  upon  himfelf  as  indebted  to  his  country  for  every 
thing  he  enjoys  \  for  his  friends,  relations,  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  life,  and  even  for  life  itfelf.  Now  the  orator 
calls  this  one  entJnjmem^  though  in  reality  there  are  two  ; 

For  the  fecond  reafon,  or  argument,  added  to  the  fird, 
becomes  the  antecedent  of  a  new  enthymem,  of  w'hich 
the  fird  reafon  is  the  confequent.  And  if  thefe  two  cn- 
thymems  were  exprefled  feparately  in  the  natural  order 
of  the  parts,  the  former  would  dand  thus  ;  “  An  honed: 
man  thinks  himfelf  under  the  highed  obligations  to  his 
country  \  therefore  he  ought  to  diun  no  danger  for  its 
prefervation.”  The  latter  thus  :  “  An  honed  man 
edeems  himfelf  indebted  to  his  country  for  every  thing 
he 'enjoys  therefore  he  thinlcs  he  is  under  the  highed 
obligations  to  it.”  The  fame  thing  might  be  proved  in 
the  like  way  of  reafoning,  by  arguments  of  a  different 
kind.  From  comparifon,  thus  :  “  As  it  w^ould  be 
thought  bafe  and  ungrateful  in  a  fon  not  to  hazard  him¬ 
felf  for  the  prefervation  of  his  father  \  an  honed  man 
mud  certainly  edeem  it  fo  when  his  country  is  in  dan¬ 
ger.”  Or  from  an  example,  In  this  manner  :  An  ho¬ 
ned  man  in  like  circumdances  would  propofe  to  himfelf 
the  example  of  Decius,  w^ho  freely  gave  up  his  life  for 
the  fervice  of  his  country.  He  gave  up  his  life  indeed, 
but  did  not  lofe  it  ;  for  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  lod 
his  life,  who  lives  in  immortal  honour.”  Orators  fre¬ 
quently  intermix  fuch  arguments  to  adorn  and  illudrate 
their  fubje^l  with  others  taken  from  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumdatices  of  things.  And  now,  if  we  confider  a  little 
this  method  of  reafoning,  we  {ball  find  it  the  mod  plain 
and  cafy  imaginable.  For  when  any  propofition  Is  laid 
down,  and  one  or  more  reafons  fubjoined  to  prove  it, 
each  reafon  joined  with  the  propofition  makes  a  didindl 
enthymem,  of  which  the  propofition  is  the  conclufion. 

Thus  Cicero,  in  his  feventh  Philippic,  lays  down  this  as 
the  foundation  of  his  difeourfe,  “  That  he  is  againd  a 
peace  with  Mark  Antony  for  which  he  gives  three 
reafons:  ‘‘ Becaufc  it  is  bafe,  becaufe  it  is  dangerous, 
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pifpofition,  and  bccaufc  it  is  impracticable.  Thefe  feverally  join- 
with  the  propoll ti on,  form  three  enthymems  ;  and 
upon  each  of  thefe  he  difeourfes  feparately,  which  make 
up  that  oration.  And  this  method  is  what  perfons  for 
the  moll  part  naturally  fall  into,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  terms  fyllogifm  or  enthjmem.  They  advance  fome- 
thing,  and  think  of  a  reafon  to  prove  it,  and  another 
perhaps  to  fupport  that ;  and,  fo  far  as  their  invention 
will  afiili  them,  or  they  are  mailers  of  language,  they 
endeavour  to  fee  what  they  fay  in  the  plained  light,  give 
It  the  bell  drefs,  embellilh  it  with  proper  figures  and  dif¬ 
ferent  turns  of  expiellion  ;  and,  as  they  think  conveni¬ 
ent,  illullrate  it  with  fimilitudes,  comparifons,  and  the 
like  ornaments,  to  render  it  mod  agreeable,  till  they 
think  what  they  have  advanced  fufficiently  proved.  As 
this  method  of  arguing  therefore  Is  the  moll  plain,  eafy, 
alid  natural  *,  fo  it  is  what  is  mod  commonly  ufed  in 
oratory.  Whereas  a  driCl  fyllogidical  way  of  difcoiir- 
fing  is  dry  and  jejune,  cramps  the  mind,  and  does  not 
admit  of  thofe  embellilhments  of  language  Avhich  are  a 
great  advantage  to  the  orator  :  for  which  reafon  he  fel- 
dpm  ufes  complete  fyllogifm s  j  and  when  he  does,  it  is 
with  great  latitude.  In  every  difeourfe  care  lliould  be 
taken  not  to  blend  arguments  confufedly  together  that 
are  of  a  feparate  nature.  All  arguments  (fays  the 
elegant  Dr  Blair)  are  direCled  to  prove  one  or  other  of 
thefe  three  things  ;  that  fi^mething  is  true  j  that  it  is 
morally  right  or  fit  5  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good. 
Thefe  make  the  three  great  fubjeCls  of  difeufiion  among 
mankind  j  truth,  duty,  and  intered.  But  the  arguments 
direCled  towards  any  one  of  them  are  generally  didinCl ; 
and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  wdiich  he 
calls  his  argument,  as,  in  ferinons  cfpecially.  Is  too  of¬ 
ten  done,  will  render  his  reafoning  IndidinCl  and  inele¬ 
gant.  Suppofe,  for  indance,  that  I  am  recommending 
to  an  audience  benevolence,  or  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
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hour  ;  and  that  I  take  my  fird  argument  from  the  in¬ 
ward  fatisfaClicn  which  a  benevolent  temper  affords  j  my 
fecond,  from  the  obligation  w  hich  the  example  of  Chrift 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty  ;  and  third,  from  Its  tendency 
to  procure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us  ;  my  argu¬ 
ments  are  good,  but  I  have  arranged  them  wrong  ;  for 
my  fird  and  third  arguments  are  taken  from  confidera- 
tions  of  intered.  Internal  peace,  and  external  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  betw^een  thefe,  I  have  Introduced  one,  wdiich 
reds  wholly  upon  duty.  I  fhould  have  kept  thofe  claf- 
fes  of  arguments,  which  are  addreffed  to  different  prln- 
34  ciples  In  human  nature,  feparate  and  didInCl.” 
Theanaly-  II.  The  other  method  of  reafoning  is  the  analytic, 
nc  method  'vvhich  the  orator  conceals  his  intention  concerning 
hi«^Teariy  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought 

the  fame  his  hearers  to  the  defigned  conclufion.  They  are  led 
with  the  on.  Hep  by  dep,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till 
Socratic.  conclufion  be  (lolen  from  them,  as  the  natural  con- 

fequence  of  a  chain  of  propolitions.  As,  for  indance, 
when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  fets 
out  with  obferving  that  every  thing  which  w^e  fee  in  the 
world  has  had  a  beginning  *,  that  whatever  has  had  a 
beginning,  mud  have  had  a  prior  caufe  ;  that  in  human 
produ6Hons,  art  fhown  in  the  effe6l,  neceffarily  infers 
defign  In  the  caufe  •,  and  proceeds  leading  you  on  from 
one  caufe  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  fupreme  fird 
caufe,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  defign 
vifible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  fame  with  the 
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Socratic  method,  by  which  that  philofopher  filenced  the  Difpofuion, 
fophids  of  his  age. 

He  proceeded  by  feveral  quedions,  which  being  fe¬ 
parately  granted,  the  thing  defigned  to  be  inferred  was 
afterwards  put,  wdiich,  by  reafon  of  its  fimilitude  with 
feveral  cafes  allowed  before,  could  not  be  denied.  But 
this  is  a  captious  way  of  reafoning  5  for  w'hilc  the  re- 
fpondent  is,  not  aware  of  w  hat  is  defigned  to  be  inferred, 
he  is  cafily  induced  to  make  thofe  conceffions,  which 
otherwife  he  would  not.  Befides,  it  is  not  fo  well  fuiu 
ed  to  continued  difeourfes,  as  to  thofe  w  hich  are  inter¬ 
locutory  j  and  therefore  we  meet  with  it  oftened  in  the 
Socratic  dialogues  both  of  Piato  and  Xenophon.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  oratory  by  a  figure  call¬ 
ed  fubjeHion^  w:hen  the  fame  perfon  fird  puts  the  quef- 
tion,  and  then  makes  the  anfwer.  So  in  the  famous 
caufe  of  Epaminondas,  general  of  the  Thebans,  who 
w^as  aecufed  for  refufing  to  furrender  his  command  to 
his  fucceffor  appointed  by  the  date,  till  after  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  enemy,  and  given  them  a  total  defeat,  Cicero 
thus  reprefents  his  accufer  pleading  for  the  words  of  the 
law  againd  Epaminondas,  who  alleged  the  intention  of 
it  in  his  defence  :  ‘‘  Should  Epaminondas  add  that  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  law,  which,  he  fays,  was  the  intention  of 
the  writer,  namely.  Except  ajiy  one  refufe  to  give  up  his 
command  when  it  is  for  the  interejl  of  the  public  he 
floould  not ;  would  you  admit  of  it  ?  I  believe  not. 

Should  you  yourfelves,  which  is  a  thing  mod  remote 
from  your  judice  and  wifdom,  in  order  to  fereen  him, 
order  this  exception  to  be  added  to  the  law,  without  the 
command  of  the  people  j  would  the  Thebans  differ  it  to 
be  done  ?  No,  certainly.  Can  it  be  right  then  to  come 
into  that,  as  if  it  was  w'ritten,  w'liich  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  w  rite  ?  I  know  It  cannot  be  agreeable  to  your  wfif- 
dom  to  think  fo.” 

Under  the  analytic  method  may  be  comprehended  May  «om- 
reafoning  by  example.  Rhetoricians  ufe  this  w'ord  in  a 
different  fenfe  from  the  common  acceptation.  For  thatT'^^^, 
is  ufually  called  an  example,^  which  is  brought  either  to 
prove  or  Illudrate  fome  generaLaffertion  :  As  if  any  one 
diould  fay,  that  human  bodies  may  be  brought  to fiifain 
the  greatef  labours  by  ufe  and  cxercife  ;  and  in  order  to 
prove  this  lliould  relate  what  is  fald  of  Milo  of  Croton, 
that  “  by  the  condant  pradlice  of  carrying  a  calf  feveral 
furlongs  every  day,  he  ivould  carry  it  as  far  after  It 
had  grown  to  its  full  fize.”  But  In  oratory  the  word 
example  is  ufed  for  any  kind  of  fimilitude  ;  or,  as  Vof- 
fius  defines  it,  “  When  one  thing  Is  inferred  from  an¬ 
other,  by  reafon  of  the  likenefs  which  appears  between 
them.”  Hence  it  Is  called  an  imperfeB  induBion^  vvhich 
infers  fomething  from  feveral  others  of  a  like  nature, 
and  has  always  the  greated  force  when  the  examples  are 
taken  from  fa6ls.  Now  fa^ls  may  be  compared  with  re- 
fpc6l  to  fome  agreement  or  fimilitude  between  them, 
which  in  thenifelvcs  are  either  equal  or  unequal.  Of 
the  former  kind  this  is  an  indance  :  “  Cato  aded  as  be¬ 
came  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  his  country’s  liberty,  in 
oppofing  the  arms  of  Caefar :  and  therefore  fo  did  Ci¬ 
cero.”  The  reafon  of  the  inference  is  founded  in  the 
parity  of  the  cafe,  which  equally  concerned  all  good 
fubjc6ls  of  the  Roman  government  at  that  time.  For 
all  were  alike  obliged  to  oppofe  a  common  enemy,  who 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conditution,  and  fubje(^l 
them  to  his  own  arbitrary  power.  But  though  an  ex¬ 
ample 
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Difpofition.  ample  confifts  in  the  comparifon  of  two  Tingle  fafls,  yet 
u,  ..y—  /  feveral  perfons  may  be  concerned  in  each  fadf.  Of  this 
kind  is  that  which  follows ;  “  As  Pompcy,  Csefar,  and 
Craflus,  afted  illegally  in  the  firft  triumvirate,  by  en- 
grofling  the  foie  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  by 
that  means  violating  the  public  liberty  ;  To  likcwife  did 
Auguftus,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  fecond 
triumvirate,  by  purfuing  the  fame  meafures.”  But  when 
Cicero  defends  Milo  for  killing  Clodius,  from  the  like 
inftances  of  Ahala  Servilius,  Scipio  Nafica,  Lucius 
Opiniius,  and  others ;  that  is  not  an  example,  but  an 
iiidu61:ion :  becaufe  one  thing  is  there  inferred  from  its 
fimilitude  to  feveral  others.  But  when  a  comparifon  is 
made  between  two  faffs  that  are  unequal,  the  inference 
may  be  either  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  or  from  the 
lefs  to  the  greater.  From  the  greater  to  the  lefs  in  this 

i  manner  ;  “  Caefar  had  no  jull  pretenfions  to  the  Roman 

government,  and  therefore  much  lefs  had  Antony.”  The 
<  reafon  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  two  perfons. 

Caefar  had  very  much  enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  by  his  conquefts,  and  greatly  obliged  the 
populace  by  his  generofity  ^  but  as  he  had  always  afled 
by  an  authority  from  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome, 
thefe  things  gave  him  no  claim  to  a  power  over  them. 
Much  lefs  then  had  Antony  any  fuch  pretence,  who  aL 
ways  affed  under  Caefar,  and  had  never  performed  any 
fignal  fer vices  himfelf.  Cicero  has  deferibed  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  in  his  fe¬ 
cond  Philippic,  thus  fpcaking  to  Antony  :  “  Are  you 
in  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  him  ?  He  had  a  genius, 
fagacity,  memory,  learning,  care,  thought,  diligence  j 
he  had  performed  great  things  in  war,  though  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  Rate  j  he  had  for  many  years  defigned  to  get 
the  government  into  his  hands,  and  obtained  his  end  by 
I  much  labour  and  many  dangers  j  he  gained  over  the 

ignorant  multitude  by  public  fhow^s,  buildings,  congla- 
ries,  and  feafts  *,  obliged  his  friends  by  rewards,  and  his 
enemies  by  a  fliow  of  clemency.  In  a  word,  he  fubje6l- 
•  cd  a  free  Rate  to  flavery,  partly  through  fear,  and  part¬ 

ly  compliance.  I  can  liken  you  to  him  for  ambition  of 
power ;  but  in  other  things  you  are  in  no  refpeft  to  be 
compared  with  him.”  By  a  comparifon  from  the  lefs 
to  the  greater.  Cicero  thus  argues  againft  Catiline  : 
“  Did  the  brave  Scipio,  when  a  private  man,  kill  Ti¬ 
berius  Gracchus,  for  attempting  to  weaken  the  Rate  ; 
and  fhall  we  confuls  bear  with  Catiline  endeavouring  to 
deRroy  the  world  by  fire  and  fword  ?”  The  clrcumRan- 
ces  of  thefe  two  cafes  were  very  different  ^  and  the  com- 
paiifon  runs  between  a  private  man  and  a  conful  intruR- 
ed  with  the  highefl  authority  ;  between  a  defign  only 
to  raife  a  tumult,  and  a  plot  to  deflroy  the  government  : 
whence  the  orator  juflly  infers,  that  what  was  eReemed 
lawful  in  one  cafe,  was  much  more  fo  in  the  other. 
The  like  way  of  reafoning  is  fometlmcs  ufed  from  other 
Rmilitudes,  which  may  be  taken  from  things  of  all 
kinds,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  Of  the  former 
fort  is  that  of  Cicero  fpeaking  of  Muraena,  when  candi¬ 
date  for  the  confulfliip,  after  he  had  himfelf  gone 
;  through  that  oRice  :  “  IMt  is  ufual  (fays  he)  for  fuch 

I  perfons  as  are  fafely  arrived  in  port,  to  give  thofe  who 

are  going  out  the  beR  account  they  can  with  relation  to 
I  the  weather,  pirates,  and  coafls ;  becaufe  thus  nature 

direfts  us  to  aflifl  thofe  who  are  entering  upon  the  fame 
dangers  which  we  purfelves  have  efcaped  :  how  ought  I, 
who  now  after  a  great  ftorm  am  brought  within  a  near 
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profpe6l  of  land,  to  be  aife£led  towards  him,  who,  I  Difpofit 
perceive,  mufl  be  expofed  to  the  greateR  tempeRs  of  the  '-“V 
Rate  ?”  He  alludes  to  the  late  diflurbances  and  tumults 
occafioned  by  the  eonfpiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had 
been  fo  happily  fupprefled  by  him  in  the  time  of  his 
confulate.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  that  of  Q^uintilian  : 

“  As  the  ground  is  made  better  and  more  fruitful  by 
culture,  fo  is  the  mind  by  inRruftion.”  There  is  both 
a  beauty  and  juflnefs  in  this  fimile. 

But  comparifons  are  fometimes  made  bet^veen  fa£ls 
and  other  things,  in  order  to  infer  fome  difference  or  op- 
pofition  between  them.  In  comparing  two  faffs,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  difagreement  and  unlikenefs,  the  Inference 
is  made  from  the  difference  between  one  and  the  other 
in  that  particular  refpeft  only.  As  thus  :  Though  it 
was  not  efleemed  cruelty  in  Brutus  to  put  his  two  fons 
to  death  for  endeavouring  to  betray  their  country  j  it 
might  be  fo  in  Manlius  who  put  his  fon  to  death,  only 
for  engaging  the  enemy  without  orders,  though  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  viflory.”  The  difference  between  the  two  faffs 
lies  in  the  different  nature  of  the  crime.  The  fons  of 
Brutus  entered  into  a  eonfpiracy  to  betray  their  coun¬ 
try  ^  and  though  they  mifearried  in  it,  yet  the  intention 
and  endeavours  they  ufed  to  accomplifli  it  were  criminal 
in  the  hlgheR  degree.  But  young  Manlius  could  only 
be  charged  'with  raflinefs.  His  defign  was  honourable, 
and  intended  for  the  intereR  of  his  country  5  only  it  was 
irregular,  and  might  have  proved  of  ill  confequence  to 
military  difclpllne.  Now  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  force  of 
the  argument  is  the  flronger  the  greater  the  difference 
appears.  But  the  fame  faffs  which  differ  in  one  refpeff 
may  agree  in  many  others  ;  as  in  the  example  here  men¬ 
tioned.  Brutus  and  Manlius  were  both  raagiRrates  as 
Avell  as  fathers  5  they  both  killed  their  fons,  and  that 
for  a  capital  crime  by  the  Roman  law.  In  any  of  'which 
refpeffs  they  may  be  compared  in  a  'way  of  fimilitude : 
as,  “If  Brutus  might  lawfully  put  his  fon  to  death 
for  a  capital  crime,  fo  might  Manlius.”  But  now  con¬ 
trary  faffs  do  not  only  differ  in  fome  certain  refpeff,  but 
are  wholly  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  fo  that  what  is  af¬ 
firmed  of  the  one  muR  be  denied  of  the  other ;  and  if 
one  be  a  virtue,  the  other  is  a  vice.  Thus  Cicero  com¬ 
pares  the  conduff  of  Marcellus  and  Verres  in  a  way  of 
oppofitlon.  “  Marcellus  (fays  he),  who  had  engaged, 
if  he  took  Syracufe,  to  ereff  two  temples  at  Rome, 
would  not  beautify  them  with  the  fpulls  he  had  taken  : 
Verres,  who  had  made  no  vows  to  Honour  and  Virtue, 
but  to  Venus  and  Cupid,  endeavoured  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  The  former  would  not  adorn  the 
gods  with  the  fpolls  of  other  deities  :  the  latter  carried 
the  ornaments  of  Minerva,  a  virgin,  into  the  houfe  of 
a  Rrumpet.”  If  therefore  the  conduff  of  Marcellus  was 
laudable  and  virtuous,  that  of  Verres  mufl  bear  the  con¬ 
trary  charaffer.  But  this  way  of  reafoning  has  llke- 
wlfe  place  in  other  refpeffs.  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  advifed  to  peace  from 
the  difference  between  a  foreign  and  domeflic  war  ; 

“  That  the  former  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  Rate  ; 
but  in,  the  latter,  whichever  fide  conquered,  the  public 
mufl  fuffer.”  And  thus  the  ill  effeffs  of  Intemperance 
may  be  Riown  in  a  way  of  oppofitlon  :  “  That  as  tem¬ 
perance  preferves  the  health  of  the  body,  keeps  up  the 
vigour  of  the  mind,  and  prolongs  life  j  fo  excefs  muR 
neccffarlly  have  the  contrary  effefts. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 

•ways 
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Birporition.  ways  of  reafonlng  colomonly  made  ufe  of  by  orators. 

As  to  the  difpofition  of  arguments,  or  the  order  of  pla- 
'  cing  them,  fome  advife  to  put  the  -weaker,  vvhieh  ean- 
not  wholly  be  omitted,  in  the  middle  ;  and  fuch  as  are 
ftronger,  partly  in  the  beginning,  to  gain  the  elleem 
of  the  hearers,  and  render  them  more  attentive  ^  and 
partly  at  the  end,  beeaufe  what  is  lall  heard  is  likely 
to  be  retained  longeft  :  But  if  there  are  but  two  argu¬ 
ments,  to  place  the  ftronger  firft,  and  then  the  weaker  ; 
and  after  that  to  return  again  to  the  former,  and  infill; 
principally  upon  that*  But  this  muft  be  left  to  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubje<5l. 
Though  to  begin  with  the  ftrongeft,  and  fo  gradually 
defeend  to  the  weakeft,  can  never  be  proper,  for  tlie 
reafon  laft  mentioned.  Nor  ought  arguments  to  be 
-  crowded  too  clofe  upon  one  another  ;  for  that  takes  off 
from  their  force,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  attention  of 
the  hearers,  and  does  not  leave  them  fufBcient  time  duly 
to  confidcr  them.  Nor  indeed  fhould  more  be  ufed 
than  are  necefiary  j  beeaufe  the  fewer  they  are,  the 
more  eaftly  they  are  remembered.  And  the  obfervation 
of  a  great  mafter  of  eloquence  upon  this  fubjcdl  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  juft,  that  arguments  ought  rather  to  be 
weighed  than  numbered. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Confutation, 

35 

^'ormsof  The  forms  of  reafoning  here  are  the  fame  as  haVe 
confutation  been  already  explained  under  confirmation.  Confutation^ 
with^thof .  often  the  more  difficult  talk  \  beeaufe  he 

of  confir-  prove  a  thing  comes  ufually  prepared  ;  but  he 

matton,  but is  to  confute  it  is  frequently  left  to  a  fudden  an- 
more  difS-  fwer.  For  which  reafon,  in  judicial  cafes,  Q^uintllian 
cult.  fayg^  u  h  js  ag  much  ealier  to  accufe  than  defend,  as  it 

is  to  make  a  wound  than  to  heal  it.”  Therefore,  not 
only  a  good  judgment,  but  a  readinefs  of  thought  alfo, 
feems  necefiary  for  this  province.  But,  in  all  difputes, 
it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  oblerve  -where  the 
ftrefs  of  the  controverfy  lies.  For  without  attending 
to  this,  perfons  may  cavil  about  different  matters,  with¬ 
out  underftanding  each  other,  or  deciding  any  thing. 
And  in  confutation,  what  the  adverfary  has  advanced 
ought  carefully  to  be  confidered,  and  in  what  manner  he 
has  exprefied  himfelf.  As  to  the  things  themfelves, 
whether  they  Immediately  relate  to  the  matter  indifpute, 

^  or  are  foreign  to  it.  Thofe  things  that  are  foreign  to 

the  fubjedl  may  either  be  paft  over  in  fiknee,  or  in  a  very 
few  words ihown  to  be  infignificant.  And  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  a  diftinftion  made  bet-ween  fuch  things  as 
relate  to  the  fubje(ft,  according  to  their  importance. 
Thofe  that  appear  to  have  no  great  -weight  fhould  be 
nightly  remarked.  For  to  inlift  largely  upon  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  is  both  tlrefoine  to  the  hearers,  and  apt  to  bring 
the  judgment  of  the  fpeaker  in  queftlon.  And  there¬ 
fore  things  of  that  nature  are  generally  better  turned 
off  with  an  air  of  neglcift,  a  pungent  queftion,  or  an 
agreeable  jeft,  than  confuted  by  a  ferious  and  laboured 
anfwer.  But  thofe  things,  Vvhieh  relate  to  the  merits 
of  the  caufe,  may  be  confuted  either  by  contradiBing 
them,  or  by  Qiowing  fome  mfiake  in  the  reafoning,  or 
their  invatiditi/  when  granted. 

Things  may  bo  contradiBed  feveral  ways.  What  is 
■apparently  falfe  may  be  exprtfsly  denied.  Thus  Cicero 
in  his  defence  of  Cluentius  :  Whe  n  the  accufer  had 

faid,  that  the  man  fell  down  dead  after  he  had  drunk 
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oft  Ins  cup,  denies  that  he  died  that  day.”  And  things D^fpofitioti. 
which  the  ads'crfary  cannot  prove,  may  likewife  be  de- 
nied.  Oi  vvhieh  we  have  alfo  an  inftance  in  Cicero, 
who  firft  upbraids  Mark  Antony  as  guilty  of  a  breach 
not  only  of  good  breeding,  but  likewife  of  friendfliip, 
for  reading  publicly  a  private  letter  he  had  lent  him. 

And  then  adds,  “  But  what  will  you  fay  now,  if  I 
fliould  deny  that  ever  I  font  you  tliat  letter  ?  How  will 
you  prove  it  ?  By  the  hand- w  riting  ?  In  which  I  con- 
fefs  you  have  a  peculiar  ikill,  ana  have  found  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  it.  But  how  can  you  make  it  out  ^  For  it  is 
in  my  fecretary’s  hand.  I  cannot  but  envy  your  mafter 
who  had  fo  great  a  reward  for  teaching  you  to  un- 
derftand  juft  nothing.  For  what  can  be  more  unbecom¬ 
ing  not  only  an  orator,  but  even  a  man,  than  for  any 
one  to  offer  fuch  things,  which  if  the  adverfary  denies 
he  has  nothing  more  to  fay  ?”  It  is  a  handfome  way 
of  contradiding  a  thing,  by  fhowing  that  the  adverfary 
himfelf  maintained  the  contrary.  So  when  Oppius  was 
charged  with  defrauding  the  foldiers  of  their  provlfions, 

Cicero  refutes  it,  by  proving,  that  the  fame  perfons  char¬ 
ged  Oppius  with  a  defign  to  corrupt  the  army  by  his 
liberality.  An  adverfary  is  never  more  effeclually 
filenced  than  when  you  can  faften  contradi6lioiis  upon 
him  ;  for  this  is  ftabbing  him  with  his  own  weapon. 
Sometimes  a  thing  is  not  in  exprefs  terms  denied,  but 
reprefented  to  be  utterly  incredible.  And  this  method 
expofes  the  adverfary  more  than  a  bare  denial.  So 
when  fome  perfons  reproached  Cicero  with  cowardice, 
and  a  fhameful  fear  of  death,  he  recites  their  reafons  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  any  one  would  be  inclined  to  think 
the  charge  entirely  faHe.  “  Was  it  becoming  me  (fays 
he)  to  expe6l  death  with  that  compofednefs  of  mind  as 
fome  have  imagined  ?  Well,  and  did  I  then  avoid  it  > 

Nay,  was  there  any  thing  in  the  world  that  I  r'ould 
apprehend  more  defirable  ?  Or,  when  I  had  done  the 
greateft  things  in  fuch  a  crowd  of  ill-minded  perfons 
about  me,  do  you  think  banifhment  and  death  w^ere  not 
always  in  my  view,  and  continually  founding  in  my 
ears  as  my  certain  fate,  while  I  was  fo  employed  ?  Was 
life  defirable  when  all  my  friends  were  in  fucli  forrow, 
and  myfelf  in  fo  great  diftrefs,  deprived  of  all  the  gifts 
both  of  nature  and  fortune  ?  Was  I  fo  unexperienced, 
fo  ignorant,' fo  void  of  reafon  and  prudence  ?  Had  I  ne¬ 
ver  feen  or  heard  any  thing  in  my  whole  life  ?  Did  all  I 
had  readYind  ftudied  avail  nothing  ?  What  !  did  not  I 
know  that  life  is  fhort,  but  the  glory  of  generous  ac¬ 
tions  permanent  ?  When  death  is  appointed  for  all,  does  it 
not  feem  eligible,  that  life,  which  muft  be  wrefted  from 
us,  ftiould  rather  be  freely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  our 
country,  than  referved  to  be  worn  out  by  the  decays  of 
nature  ?  Was  not  I  fenfible,  there  has  been  this  contro¬ 
verfy  among  the  wifeft  men,  that  fome  fay,  the  minds 
of  men  and  their  confciences  utterly  periffi  at  death  j 
and  others,  that  the  minds  of  wife  and  brave  men  are 
then  in  their  greateft  ftrength  and  vigour,  when  they 
are  fel  free  from  the  body  ?  The  firft  ftate  is  not  greatly 
to  be  dreaded,  to  be  void  of  fenfe  ;  but  tne  other,  of 
enjoying  larger  capacities,  is  greatly  to  be  defired. 
Iherefore,  finee  I  always  aimed  at  dignity,  and  thought 
ribthir.g  was  worth  Jiving  for  without  it;  how  fliould  I, 
who  am  paft  the  eonfiilftiip,  and  did  fo  great  things  in 
it,  be  afraid  to  die  ?”  'Fhus  far  Cicero.  I'here  is  like- 
vvife  an  ironical  way  of  contradicllng  a  thing,  by  re- 
torling  that  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature  upon 

the 
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Difpofition.  the  adverfe  party  :  Thus  Cicero,  In  his  oration  againft 

'—nr—'  Vatinius,  fays  :  “  You  have  objedtcd  to  me,  that'l  de¬ 
fended  Cornelius,  my  old  friend,  and  your  acquaintance. 
But  pray  why  fliould  I  not  have  defended  him  ?  Has 
Cornelius  carried  any  law  contrary  to  the  omens  ?  Has 
he  violated  any  law  ?  Has  he  aflaulted  the  conful  ?  Did 
he  take  poffeiTion  of  a  temple  by  force  of  arms  >  Did 
he  drive  away  the  tribune,  who  oppofed  the  pafling  a 
law  ?  Has  he  thrown  contempt  upon  religion  ?  Has  he 
plundered  the  treafury  ?  Has  he  pillaged  the  ftate  >  No, 
tliefe,  all  thefe,  are  your  doings.”  Such  an  unexpe61ed 
return  is  fometimes  of  great  fervice  to  abate  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  an  adverfary. 

A  fecond  way  of  confutation  Is,  by  obferving  fome 
Jlaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party.  We  fliall 
endeavour  to  llluftrate  this  from  the  feveral  kinds  of 
reafoning  treated  of  before  under  confirmation*  And 
firft,  as  to  fyllogifms  j  they  may  be  refuted,  either  by 
fhowing  fome  miftake  in  the  premifes,  or  that  the  con- 
clufion  is  not  jullly  deduced  from  them.  So  when  the 
Clodian  party  contended,  that  Milo  ought  to  fufFer 
death  for  this  reafon,  Bccaufe  he  had  confelfed  that  he 
had  killed  Clodius  \  that  argument,  reduced  to  a  fyllo- 
gifm,  would  Hand  thus  : 
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He  who  confeffes  he  has  hilled  another^  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  fiee  the  light* 

But  Milo  confejjes  this* 

Therefore  he  ought  not  to  live* 

Now  the  force  of  this  argument  lies  In  the  major  or 
firft  propofition  ;  which  Cicero  refutes,  by  proving,  that 
the  Roman  people  had  already  determined  contrary  to 
what  Is  there  aflerted  :  “  In  what  city  (fays  he)  do 
thefe  men  dlfpute  after  this  weak  manner  ?  In  that 
wherein  the  firft  capital  trial  was  in  the  cafe  of  the 
brave  Horatius,  who,  before  the  city  enjoyed  perfe61: 
freedom,  was  faved  by  the  fuifrages  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  though  he  confelfed  that  he  killed  his  fifter  with 
his  own  hand.”  But  when  Cicero  accufed  Verres  for 
mal-adminiftratlon  In  his  government  of  Sicily,  Horten- 
fms,  who  defended  him,  being  fenfible  the  allegations 
brought  againft  him  could  not  be  denied,  had  no  other 
'Way  left  to  bring  him  olf,  but  by  pleading  his  military 
virtues  in  abatement,  w^hieh  at  that  time  were  much 
wanted,  and  very  ferviceable  to  the  ftate.  The  form  of 
the  argument  was  this  : 

That  the  Rotnans  then  wanted  good  generals* 

That  Verres  %uas  finch. 

And  confequently^  that  it  was  for  the  interejl  of  the 
public  that  he  Jl)ould  not  be  condemned. 

But  Cicero,  who  knew  his  defign,  ftates  the  argument 
for  him  in  his  charge  ;  and  then  anfwers  it  by  denying 
the  confcquence,  fince  the  crimes  of  VerreS  were  of  fo 
heinous  a  nature,  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be  par¬ 
doned  on  the  account  of  any  other  qualifications  : 
Though  indeed  he  afterwards  refutes  the  minor  or  fe- 
Gond  propofition,  and  ftiows  that  he  had  not  merited  the 
charafter  of  a  good  general.  Enthymems  may  be  re¬ 
futed,  either  by  fhowing  that  the  antecedent  Is  falfe,  or 
the  confequent  not  juftly  Inferred  from  it.  As  thus, 
'^vith  refpeft  to  the  former  cafe  : 


AfiriB  adherence  to  virtue  has  often  proved  detrimen^^^^^^^^^ 
tal* 

Therefore  virtue  ought  not  conjlantly  to  be  efnbraced* 

Here  the  antecedent  may  be  denied.  For  virtue  Is 
alway  beneficial  to  thofe  who  ftri^lly  adhere  to  it,  both 
in  the  prefent  fatisfadlion  it  affords  them,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  rewards  they  may  certainly  exped  from  it.  And 
as  to  the  latter  cafe,  in  this  manner  ; 

She  is  a  mother. 

Therefore  Jhe  loves  her  children* 

Now  as  the  certainty  of  that  inference  depends  upon 
this  general  alfertion.  That  all  mothers  love  their  ehil- 
dren,  which  is  not  true,  the  miftake  of  the  reafoning 
may  be  fhown  from  the  inftance  of  Medea  and  others, 
who  deftroyed  their  own  children.  As  to  induBion 
and  example by  which  the  truth  or  equity  of  a  thing 
is  proved  from  its  likenefsto  one  or  more  other  things  ; 
the  reafoning  in  either  is  invalid,  if  the  things  fo  com¬ 
pared  can  be  fliown  not  to  have  that  fimilitude  or 
agreement  on  which  the  inference  is  founded.  One  In¬ 
ftance  therefore  may  ferve  for  both.  As  when  Cicero, 
after  the  death  of  Caefar,  pleaded  for  the  continuance 
of  his  laws,  but  not  of  thofe  which  were  made  after¬ 
wards  by  Mark  Antony  :  Becaufe,  though  both  were 
in  themfelves  invalid,  and  impofitions  upon  the  public 
liberty  j  yet  fome  of  Caefar’s  were  ufeful,  and  others 
could  not  be  fet  afide  without  difturbance  to  the  ftate, 
and  injuring  particular  perfons  ;  but  tliofe  of  Antony 
were  all  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  laft  method  of  confutation  before  mentioned  was, 
when  the  orator  does  in  fome  fenfe  gi'ant  the  adverfary 
his  argument,  and  at  the  fame  time  ihows  Its  invalidity* 

And  this  is  done  by  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
dilferent  nature  of  the  fubjedl.  Sometimes  he  allows 
what  was  faid  may  be  true  j  but  pleads,  that  what  he 
contends  for  Is  neceflary.  This  was  the  method  by 
which  Hortenfius  ' propofed  to  bring  off  Verres,  as  w  e 
have  already  fliown  from  Cicero,  whofe  w^ords  are  thefe, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  the  judges  5  “  What  fliall  I  do  ? 

'which  way  fliall  I  bring  in  my  accufation  ?  where  fhall 
I  turn  myfelf  5  for  the  chara(Rer  of  a  brave  general  is 
placed  like  a  w^all  againft  all  the  attacks  I  can  make. 

I  know  the  plaee,  I  perceive  where  Hortenfius  intends  . 
to  dlfplay  himfelf.  He  will  recount  the  hazards  of  war, 
the  neceflities  of  the  ftate,  the  fcarcity  of  commanders  \ 
and  then  he  will  entreat  you,  and  do  his  utmoft  to  per- 
fuade  you  not  to  fuffer  the  Roman  people  to  be  deprived 
of  fuch  a  commander  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  Sicili¬ 
ans,  nor  the  glory  of  his  arms  to  be  fullied  by  a  charge 
of  avarice.”  At  other  times  the  orator  pleads,  that  al¬ 
though  the  contrary  opinion  may  feem  to  be  attended 
with  advantage,  yet  that  his  owm  is  more  juft,  or  ho¬ 
nourable.  Such  was  the  cafe  of  Regulus,  when  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  him  to  continue  at 
Rome,  and  not  return  to  Carthage,  where  he  knew  he 
muft  undergo  a  cruel  death.  But  as  this  could  not  be 
done  without  violating  his  oath,  he  refufed  to  hearken 
to  their  perfuafions.  Another  w'ay  of  confutation  Is, 
by  retorting  upon  the  adverfary  his  own  argument. 

Thus  Cicero,  In  his  defence  of  Ligarius,  fays  :  “  You 
have,  Tubero,  that  which  is  moft  defirable  to  an  aeeu- 
fer,  the  confeflTion  of  the  accufed  party  5  but  yet  fueh  a 

confeflion, 
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OTpofition.  confefTion,  tliat  he  was  on  the  fame  fide  that  you,  Tube- 
chofe  yourfelf,  and  your  father  too,  a  man  worthy 
of  the  higheft  pralfe.  Wherefore,  if  there  was  any 
crime  in  this,  you  ought  firft  to  confefs  your  own  be¬ 
fore  you  attempt  to  faften  any  upon  Ligarius.”  The 
orator  takes  this  advantage  where  an  argument  proves 
too  much,  that  is,  more  than  the  perfon  dciigned  it  for, 
who  made  ufe  of  it.  Not  much  unlike  this  is  what  they 
call  inverjion^  by  which  the  orator  ftiows,  that  the  rea- 
fons  offered  by  the  oppofite  party  make  for  him.  So 
when  Caecilius  urged,  that  the  province  of  accufing 
Verres  ought  to  be  granted  to  him,  and  not  to  Cicero, 
becaufe  he  had  been  his  treafurer  in  Sicily  at  the  time 
thofe  crimes  were  committed  with  which  he  was  char¬ 
ged,  and  confequently  knew  moft  of  that  affair  ;  Cicero 
turns  the  argument  upon  him,  and  (liows,  for  that  very 
reafon  he  was  the  moll  unfit  of  any  man  to  be  intrufted 
with  his  profecution  ;  lince  having  been  concerned  with 
him  in  his  crimes,  he  would  certainly  do  all  in  his  power 
to  conceal  or  leffenthem.  Again,  fometimesthe  charge 
is  acknowledged,  but  the  crime  fhifted  off  to  another. 
Thus,  when  Sextius  was  accufed  of  fedition,  becaufe  he 
had  got  together  a  body  of  gladiators,  and  brought  them 
into  the  forum,  where  a  warm  engagement  happened 
betw^een  them  and  Clodius’s  faction  j  Cicero  owns  the 
fa6l,  but  charges  the  crime  of  fedition  upon  Clodius’s 
party  in  being  the  aggrelfors.  Another  method  made 
ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe  is  to  alleviate  the  charge, 
and  take  off  the  force  of  it,  by  fhowing,  that  the  thing 
w^as  not  done  with  that  intention  which  the  adverfary 
infinuates.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  King  Dejo- 
tarus,  owms  he  had  raifed  fome  forces,  though  not  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Roman  territories,  as  had  been  alleged,  but 
only  to  defend  his  own  borders,  and  fend  aid  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  generals. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of  the  methods  of 
confutation  ufed  by  orators,  in  anfwering  thofe  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  brought  by  the  contrary  party.  JBut 
fometimes  they  raife  fuch  objedions  ihemfelves  to  what 
they  have  faid,  as  they  imagine  may  be  made  by  others  ; 
^vhich  they  afterwards  anfwer,  the  better  to  induce  their 
hearers  to  think  that  nothing  confiderable  can  be  offer¬ 
ed  againfl  what  they  have  advanced,  but  what  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  eafy  reply.  Thus,  when  Cicero,  at  the  re- 
quefl  of  the  Sicilians,  had  undertaken  the  accufation  of 
Verres,  it  came  under  debate,  whether  he,  or  Caecilius, 
who  had  been  Verres’s  quaeflor  in  Sicily,  fliould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  that  province.  Cicero,  therefore,  in  order  to 
fet  him  afide,  among  other  arguments,  (hows  his  incapa¬ 
city  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  for  that  end  recounts 
at  large  the  qualifications  necelfary  for  an  orator. 
Which  he  reprefents  to  be  fo  many  and  great,  that  he 
thought  it  necelfary  to  Hart  the  following  objection  to 
what  he  had  himfelf  faid  upon  that  fubjed.  “  But  you 
will  fay  perhaps.  Have  you  all  thefe  qualifications  ?” 
To  which  he  thus  replies  :  ‘‘  I  wilh  I  had  j  but  it  has 
been  my  conflant  ftudy  from  my  youth  to  gain  them. 
And  if,  f^om  their  greatnefs  and  difficulty,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attain  them,  who  have  dune  nothing  elle 
through  my  whole  life  \  how  far,  do  you  imagine,  you 
mull  be  from  it,  who  never  thought  of  them  before  ; 
and  even  now,  when  you  are  entering  upon  them,  have 
no  apprehenfion  what,  and  how  great,  they  are  ?” 
This  is  an  elfe£lual  way  of  defeating  an  adverfary,  wdien 
.the  objedlion  is  well  founded,  and  clearly  anfwercd.  But 
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we  ffiall  have  occafion  to  confider  this  matter  more  Difpoiltiuii. 
largely  hereafter,  under  the  figure  prGlepJis^  to  which  it 
properly  relates. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Concliftotu 
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Rhetoricians  make  the  conclufon  of  a  difeourfe  to  TliectncluJ 
con  fill  of  two  parts  :  recapitulatio?!^  and  an  addrefs  to  is  a  re^i 

pajjions, 

I.  Recapitulation  is  a  fummary  account  of  what  the 
fpeaker  has  before  offered  in  maintenance  of  his  fubjecR  ;thepaffions 
and  is  defigned  both  to  refrelh  the  memory  of  the  hear¬ 
ers,  and  to  bring  the  principal  arguments  together  into 
a  narrow^  compafs,  that  they  may  appear  in  a  llronger 
light.  Now  there  are  feveral  things  necelfary  to  a  good 
repetition. 

And  firll,  it  mull  be  Ihort  and  concife  ;  lince  it  is 
defigned  to  refrelh  the  memory,  and  not  to  burden  it. 

For  this  "lid,  therefore,  the  chief  things  only  are  to  be 
touched  upon  \  thofe  on  which  the  caufe  principally  de¬ 
pends,  and  which  the  orator  is  moll  dellrous  Ihould  be  | 

regarded  by  his  hearers.  Now  thefe  are.  The  general 
heads  of  the  difeourfe,  with  the  main  arguments  brought 
to  fupport  them.  But  either  to  infill  particularly  upon 
every  minute  circumllance,  or  to  enlarge  upon  thofe 
heads  which  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  mention,  car¬ 
ries  in  it  not  fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  repetition,  as 
of  a  new  difeourfe.  ' 

Again,  it  is  convenient  in  a  repetition  to  recite 
things  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  w^ere  at  firll 
laid  down.  By  this  means  the  hearers  will  be  enabled 
much  better  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker  as  he  goes 
along  j  and  if  they  happen  to  have  forgot  any  thing, 
they  will  the  more  readily  recal  it.  And  befides,  this 
method  appears  mnfl  lira  pic  and  open,  when  the  fpeaker 
reviews  what  he  has  faid  in  the  fame  manner  it  was  be¬ 
fore  delivered,  and  fets  it  in  the  clearell  light  for  others 
to  judge  of  it.  But  though  a  repetition  contains  only 
the  fame  tilings  which  had  been  more  largely  treated  of 
before  \  yet  it  is  not  necefiary  they  lliould  be  exprefied 
in  the  fame  words.  Nay,  this  w^ould  many  times  be 
tirefome  and  unpleafant  to  the  hearers  ;  whereas  a  va¬ 
riety  of  expreffion  is  grateful,  provided  the  fenfe  be  the 
fame.  Befides,  every  thing  ought  nov\^  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  llrongell  terms,  and  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  as 
may  at  the  fame  time  both  entertain  the  audience,  and 
make  the  deepell  impreflion  upon  their  minds.  We 
have  a  very  exadl  and  accurate  example  of  repetition  in 
Cicero’s  oration  for  Q^uintius.  Cicero  was  then  a  young 
man,  and  fee  ms  to  have  kept  more  clofely  to  the  rules 
of  art,  than  afterwards,  when,  by  ufe  and  pra£lice,  he 
had  gained  a  greater  freedom  of  fpeaking.  We  former¬ 
ly  cited  the  partition  of  this  fpeech,  upon  another  occa¬ 
fion,  which  runs  thus  :  “  We  deny,  Sextus  Nevius,  that 
you  were  put  into  the  pofieffion  of  the  ellate  of  P. 
Q^uintius,  by  the  prtetor’s  edl6l.  This  is  the  difpute  be¬ 
tween  us.  I  wilh  therefore  lliow,  firft,  that  you  had  no 
juft  caufe  to  apply  to  the  praetor  for  the  poflefiion  of  the 
ellate  of  P.  Q^uintius  ;  then  that  you  could  not  polfefs 
it  by  the  edidl  j  and  lallly,  that  you  did  not  polfefs  it. 

When  I  have  proved  thefe  three  things,  I  will  con¬ 
clude.”  Now  Cicero  begins  his  conclufion  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  thofe  three  heads,  and  a  fummary  account  of 
the  feveral  arguments  he  made  ufe  of  under  each  of 
them.  But  they  are  too  long  to  be  here  exhibited.  In 

his 
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pirpofition.  his  oration  for  llie  Manillan  law,  Ins  repetition  is  very 
fliort.  He  propofed  in  the  partition  to  fpeak  to  three 
things ;  The  nature  of  the  Avar  againft  King  Mithri- 
dates,  the  greatnefs  of  it,  and  what  fort  of  general  was 
proper  to  be  Intruflcd  Avith  it.  And  when  he  has  gone 
through  each  of  thefe  beads,  and  treated  upon  them 
very  largely,  he  reduces  the  fubilanee  of  Avhat  he  has 
fiid  to  this  general  and  Ihort  account  :  “  Since  there¬ 
fore  the  war  is  fo  ncceffary,  that  it  cannot  be  neglected  ; 
and  fo  great,  that  it  requires  a  very  careful  manage¬ 
ment  5  and  you  can  intrull  it  Avith  a  general  of  admi¬ 
rable  Ikill  in  military  affairs,  of  lingular  courage,  the 
greateft  authority,  and  eminent  fuccefs  :  do  you  doubt 
to  make  life  of  this  fo  great  a  bleffing,  conferred  and 
bedoAved  upon  you  by  heaven,  for  the  prefer vation  and 
enlargement  of  the  Roman  Hate  Indeed  this  repe¬ 
tition  is  made  by  Cicero,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  con¬ 
futation  ;  and  not  at  the  end  of  his  difeourfe,  Avhere  it 
is  ufually  longer  and  more  particular  :  hoAvever,  this 
may  ferve  to  Ihow  the  nature  of  llicli  a  recital. 

Eut  fometimes  a  repetition  is  made,  by  running  a 
comparifon  bet  ween  .the  fpeaker’s  OAvn  arguments  and 
th'ofc  of  the  ad\^erfe  party  ;  and  placing  them  in  oppo- 
fition  to  each  other.  And  this  method  Cicero  takes  in 
the  conclulion  of  his  third  oration  upon  the  Agrarian 
law.  And  here  fometimes  the  orator  takes  occalion  to 
find  fault  Avith  his  adverfary’s  management,  in  thefe  and 
i  fuch  like  exprellions  :  “  This  part  he  has  entirely  dropt. 

I  'J'o  that  he  has  given  an  invidious  turn,  or  a  falfe  colour¬ 

ing.  He  leaves  arguments,  and  flies  to  intrcatics  j  and 
not  Avithout  good  reafon,  if  we  conlidcr  the  Aveaknefs  of 
his  caufe.” 

But  Avhen  the  difeourfe  is  A^’cry  long,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  infilled  on  have  been  many,  to  prevent  the  hear¬ 
ers  growing  out  of  patience  by  a  more  particular  reci¬ 
tal,  the  orator  fometimes  only  juft  mentions  fuch  things, 
Avhieh  he  thinks  of  leaf!  confequence,  by  faying,  that  he 
omits  or  paffes  over  them,  till  he  comes  to  Avhat  is  of 
greater  moment,  Avhich  he  reprefents  more  fully.  This 
method  Cicero  has  taken  in  his  defence  of  Cluentins  5 
Avhere,  having  run  oA^er  feveral  leffer  heads  in  the  man¬ 
ner  now  deferibed,  he  then  alters  his  expreftion,  and  in¬ 
troduces  what  Avas  of  more  importance,  by  faying, 
“  What  I  firll  complain  of,  is  that  Avickednefs,  Avhich  is 
iioAv  dlfcovercd,’’  And  fo  he  proceeds  more  particular¬ 
ly  to  recite  thofe  things  Avhich  immediately  related  to 
Clucntius.  And  this  is  Avhat  the  Avriters  upon  this  art 
call  preterition.  But  this  much  may  ferve  for  repetition 
or  recapitulation. 

2,  We  noAV  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the  conclu¬ 
lion,  Avhich  conlifts  in  an  addrefs  to  the  pqffions.  Indeed 
the  orator  fometimes  endeavours  occahonally  to  Avork 
upon  the  paffions  of  his  hearers  In  other  parts  of  his 
dilcourfe,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  conclulion,  Avhere 
lie  is  Avarmeft  himfelf,  and  labours  to  make  them  fo. 
For  the  main  delign  of  the  introdu6lion  is  to  conciliate 
the  hearers,  and  gain  their  attention  j  of  the  narration, 
propofition,  and  confirmation,  to  inform  them  5  and  of 
the  conclufion,  to  move  them.  And  therefore,  to  ufe 
I  Q^uintilian’s  words,  “  Here  all  the  fprings  of  eloquence 

^  are  to  be  opened.  It  is  here  Ave  fecure  the  minds  of  the 

hearers,  if  what  Avent  before  Avas  Avell  managed.  Noav 
Ave  are  pall  the  rocks  and  flialloAVS,  all  the  fails  may  be 
holfted.  And  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  conclufion 
corififts  in  illuftration,  the  moll  pompous  language  and 
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ftrongeft  figures  have  place  here.”  Nolv  the  paiTions, 
to  Avhich  the  orator  more  particularly  addreffes,  differ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  difeourfe.  In  demonftra- 
tWe  orations,  Avhen  laudatory, — love,  admiration,  and 
emulation,  arc  ufually  excited)  but  in  inveftives, — ha¬ 
tred,  envy,  and  contempt.  In  deliberative  fubjefts,  ci¬ 
ther  the  hope  of  gratifying  fome  defire  is  fet  in  view, 
or  the  fear  of  fome  impending  evil.  And  in  judicial 
dilcourfes,  almoft  all  the  pafiions  have  place,  but  more 
efpecially  refentment  and  pity  5  infomuch  that  moll  of 
the  ancient  rhetoricians  mention  only  thefe  two.  But 
having  treated  upon  the  nature  of  the  paffions,  and  the 
methods  fuited  both  to  excite  and  allay  them,  in  a  for¬ 
mer  chapter,  Ave  ftiall  at  prefent  only  add  a  few  general 
obfervations,  Avhich  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place, 
Avhere  the  Iklll  of  the  orator  in  addreffing  to  them  is 
more  efpecially  required. 

The  orator  Avill  obferve  Avhat  circumftanccs  either 
of  things,  or  perfons,  or  both,  Avill  furnifti  him  Avitli 
raotiA^es  proper  to  apply  to  thofe  paffions  he  defircs  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Thus  Cicero,  in 
his  orations  for  Plancus  and  Sylla,  moA^es  his  hearers 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  men  j  but  in  his  accufa- 
tion  of  Verres,  very  frequently  from  the  barbarity  and 
horrid  nature  of  his  crimes  j  and  from  both,  in  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Q^uintius* 

But  the  fame  paflion  may  be  excited  by  very  differ¬ 
ent  methods.  'rhis  Is  plain  from  the  Avrltings  of 
thofe  Roman  fatirifts  Avliich  are  yet  extant  j  for  they 
have  all  the  fame  defign,  and  that  is  to  engage  men 
to  a  loA'C  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice  :  but  theif 
manner  is  very  different,  fuited  to  the  genius  of  each 
Avritcr.  Horace  endeavours  to  recommend  virtue,  by 
laughing  vice  out  of  countenance  ;  Perfius  moA^es  us 
to  an  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  vice,  Avith  the 
gravity  and  feverity  of  a  philofoplier  *,  and  Juvenal, 
by  open  and  vehement  inVedlives.  So  orators  make 
ufe  of  all  thefe  methods  in  exciting  the  pafiions  )  as 
may  be  feen  by  their  difeourfes,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Cicero.  But  it  is  not  convenient  to  dAvell  long 
upon  the  fame  paffion.  For  the  image  thus  Avrought 
up  In  the  minds  of  the  hearers  does  not  laft  a  great 
Avlille  )  but  they  foon  return  to  refledlion.  When  the 
emotion,  therefore,  is  once  carried  as  high  as  it  Avell 
can  be,  tliey  ftiould  be  left  under  its  influence,  and 
the  fpeaker  proceed  to  fome  neAV  matter,  before  it  de¬ 
clines  again. 

Moreover,  orators  fometimes  endeavour  to  raife  con¬ 
trary  pafiions  to  each  other,  as  they  arc  concerned  for 
oppofite  parties.  So  the  aceufer  excites  anger  and  re¬ 
fentment,  but  the  defendant  pity  and  compafiion.  At 
other  times,  one  thinks  it  fufficient  to  allay  and  take 
off  that  paffion  Avhich  the  other  has  raifed,  and. bring 
the  hearers  to  a  calm  and  fedate  confideration  of  the 
matter  before  them. 

Eut  this  efpecially  is  to  be  regarded,  that  the 
orator  exnrefs  the  fame  paffion  himfelf  Avith  Avhich  he 
endeavours  to  affedl  others  ;  and  that  not  only  In  his 
action  and  voice,  but  likcAvife  in  his  language  :  and 
therefore  his  Avords,  and  manner  of  expreflion,  fhould 
be  fuited  to  that  perturbation  and  diforder  of  mind 
Avhich  he  defigns  to  reprefent.  HoAvever,  a  decency 
and  propriety  of  chara6lcr  is  always  carefully  to  be 
obferved  j  for,  as  Cicero  very  Avcll  remarks,  “  A  ne- 
glefl  of  this  Is  not  only  very  culpable  in  life,  but  like- 
U’u  vife 
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pifpofition.  ^vlfe  in  difcourfe.  Nor  do  the  fame  things  equally  be- 
^  come  every  fpeaker,  or  every  audience  j  nor  every 
time,  and  every  place.”  And  therefore  he  greatly 
commends  that  painter,  who,  defigning  to  reprefent 
in  a  pi<51ure  the  facrifiee  of  Iphigenia,  Agamemnon’s 
daughter,  drew  Calehas  the  priefl;  with  a  fad  counte¬ 
nance  3  UlylTes,  her  father’s  great  friend,  more  de- 
jedled  j  and  her  uncle  Menelaus,  moil:  difconfolate  ; 
but  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  Agamemnon  himfelf, 
as  being  unable  to  exprefs  that  exeefs  of  forrow  which 
he  thought  was  proper  to  appear  in  his  countenance. 
And  this  juifnefs  of  charafter  is  admirably  well  obfer- 
ved  by  Cicero  himfelf,  in  his  defence  of  Milo  5  for  as 
Milo  was  always  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  greateft 
refolutioii,  and  moft  undaunted  courage,  it  was  very 
improper  to  introduce  him  (as  the  ufual  method  then 
was  in  capital  cafes)  moving  pity,  and  begging  for 
mercy.  Cicero  therefore  takes  this  part  upon  himfelf  j 
and  what  he  could  not  do  with  any  propriety  in  the 
perfon  of  Milo,  he  performs  in  his  own,  and  thus  ad- 
drefics  the  judges  :  “  What  remains,  but  that  I  en¬ 
treat  and  bcfeech  you,  that  you  would  fliow  that  com- 
palTion  to  this  brave  man,  for  which  he  himfelf  does 
not  folicit,  but  I,  againft  his  inclination,  carneftly 
implore  and  requeft.  Do  not  be  lefs  inclined  to  acquit 
him,  if  in  this  our  common  forrow,  you  fee  no  tear 
fall  from  Milo’s  eyes  ;  but  perceive  in  him  the  fame 
countenance,  voice,  and  language,  as  at  other  times, 
fleady  and  unmoved.  Nay,  I  know  not -whether  for 
this  reafon,  you  ought  not  much  fooner  to  favour  him  : 
For  if,  in  the  contefts  of  gladiators  (perlons  of  the 
lowed  condition  and  fortune  in  life),  w'e  are  wont  to 
be  difpleafed  with  the  timorous  and  fuppliant,  and 
thofe  who  beg  for  their  life  ^  but  interpofe  in  favour 
of  the  brave  and  courageous,  and  fuch  as  expofe  them- 
felves  to  death  ;  and  wc  fliow  more  compafTion  to 
thofe  who  do  not  fue  for  it,  than  to  thole  who  do  : 
with  how  much  greater  reafon  ought  we  to  a6l  in  the 
fame  manner  towards  the  braved  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ?”  And  as  thefe  words  were  agreeable  to  his  own 
character,  'while  foliciting  in  behalf  of  another  5  fo, 
immediately  after,  he  introduces  Milo  fpeaking  like 
himfelf,  with  a  generous  and  undaunted  air  :  “  Thefe 
words  of  Milo  (fays  he)  quite  fink  and  difpirit  me, 
which  I  daily  hear  frona  him.  Farewell,  farewell,  my 
fellow  citizens,  farewell !  may  you  be  happy,  flourifh, 
and  profper  ;  may  this  renowned  city  be  preferved, 
my  mod  dear  country,  however  it  has  treated  me  5 
may  it  continue  in  peace,  though  I  cannot  continue 
in  it,  to  whom  it  owes  its  peace.  I  will  retire,  I  wdll 
be  gone.” 

But  as  perfons  are  commonly  more  alFefled  with 
"wdiat  they  fee  than  with  what  they  hear,  orators  fome- 
times  call  in  the  adidance  o.f  that  fenfe  in  moving  the 
padions.  For  this  reafon  it  was  ufual  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  judicial  cafes,  for  accufed  perfons  to  appear 
with  a  dejefted  air  and  a  fordid  garb,  attended  by 
their  panmts,  children,  or  other  relations  and  friends, 
with  the  like  drefs  and  afpedl ;  as  likewife  to  diow  their 
fears,  wounds,  bloody  garments,  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  in  open  court.  So  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Caefar,  Mark  Antony  harangued  the  popu¬ 
lace,  he  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  their  view  the 
garment  in  which  he  was  dabbed,  fixed  upon  a  pole  j 
at  which  fight  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  immediately 
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they  ran  with  lighted  torches  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfesDifpofnion,, 
of  the  confpirators.  But  this  cudom  at  lad  became 
fo  common,  and  was  fometimes  fo  ill  condudlcd,  that 
the  force  of  it  was  great’ y  abated,  as  'wc  learn  from 
Quintilian.  However,  if  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
an  excef)  on  the  one  hand,  the  dridnefs  of  the  Areo- 
pagites  at  Athens  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  rigid 
on  the  other  j  for  in  that  court,  if  the  orator  began  to 
fay  any  thing  "^vliich  was  moving,  an  officer  immedi¬ 
ately  dood  up  and  bade  him  be  filent.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  medium  betw'een  thefe  two  extremes,  which 
is  fometimes  not  only  ufeful,  but  even  neceflary  ;  for, 
as  Quintilian  very  judly  fays,  “  It  is  neceflary  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  padions,  when  thofe  things  which  are  true, 
jud,  and  of  common  benefit,  cannot  be  come  at  any 
other  way.” 

Chap.  VIL  Of  Digrfjtony  Trarfttiony  and  Ampli- 
f cation. 

The  number,  order,  and  nature  of  the  parts  which  Digreffion, 
conditute  a  complete  and  regular  oration,  we  have  en- tranfition, 
deavoured  to  explain  in  feveral  preceding  chapters.  But^”^^. 
there  are  two  or  three  things  yet  remaining,  very  ^^t:ef- 
fary  to  be  known  by  an  orator,  which  feem  mod  pro- eiplaincd.' 
perly  to  come  under  the  fecond  branch  of  his  art.  And 
thefe  are,  Digrejjion^  Tranftion^  and  Ainplificalion, 

I.  Digreffiotiy  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  is,  “  A 
going  off  from  the  fubjc£l  we  are  upon  to  fome  differ¬ 
ent  thing,  which  may  however  be  of  fervice  to  it.” 

We  have  a  very  beautiful  indance  ©f  this  in  Cicero’s 
defence  of  Coelius,  who  was  accufed  of  having  fird 
borro'wed  money  of  Clodla,  and  then  engaging  her 
fervants  to  polfon  her.  Now,  as  the  proof  of  the  fa6l 
depended  upon  feveral  circum dances,  the  orator  ex¬ 
amines  them  feparately  ;  and  (hows  them  to  be  all 
highly  Improbable.  “  How  (fays  he)  was  the  de- 
fign  of  this  polfon  laid  ?  Whence  came  it  ?  how  did 
they  get  it  ?  by  whofe  affidance,  to  whom,  or  where, 
was  it  delivered  ?”  Now  to  the  fird  of  thefe  queries 
he  makes  the  accufer  give  this  anfwer  :  They  fay 

Coelius  had  it  at  home,  and  tried  the  force  of  it  upon 
a  flave  provided  on  purpofe,  whofe  fudden  death  proved 
the  drength  of  the  polfon.”  Now  as  Cicero  reprefents 
the  whole  charge  againd  Coelius  as  a  fi<Rion  of  Clodia, 
invented  out  of  revenge  for  fome  flights  he  had  put 
upon  her  j  to  make  this  the  more  probable,  he  infinuates 
that  die  had  polfoned  her  hufband,  and  takes  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  hint  it,  that  he  might  fhow  how  eafy  it  | 

was  for  her  to  charge  another  with  polfoning  a  fervant, 
who  had  done  the  fame  to  her  own  hufband.  But  not 
contented  with  this,  he  fieps  out  of  his  way,  and  intro¬ 
duces  fome  of  the  lad  words  of  her  hufband  Metellus,  |i 

to  render  the  fa<R  more  barbarous  and  fhocking,  from  I' 

the  admirable  character  of  the  man.  “  O  Immortal  ' 

gods  !  w’hy  do  you  fometimes  wink  at  the  greated  crimes 
of  mankind,  or  delay  the  puniffiment  of  them  to  futuri-  I 

ty  !  For  I  faw,  I  myfelf  faw  (and  it  was  the  mod  dole¬ 
ful  fccne  of  my  whole  life)  when  Q.  Metellus  was  , 

taken  from  the  bofoth  of  his  country  j  and  when  he, 
who  thought  himfelf  born  to  be  ferviceable  to  this  date,  j 

within  three  days  after  he  had  appeared  with  fuch  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  fenate,  in  the  forum,  and  everywhere  in 
public,  was  fnatched  from  us  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  ’ 

and  prime  of  his  drength  and  vigour.  At  which  time, 

when 
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Dirpofition-wlien  lie  was  about  to  expire,  and  his  mind  had  loft 
the  fenfe  of  other  things,  ftill  retaining  a  concern  for 
the  public,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  I  was  all  in  tears, 
and  intimated  in  broken  and  dying  words  how  great 
a  ftorm  hung  over  the  city  and  threatened  the  whole 
ftate  j  often  ftriking  the  wall  which  feparated  his 
lioufe  from  that  of  Quintus  Catulus,  and  frequently 
calling  both  upon  him  and  me,  and  feeming  to  grieve 
not  fo  much  at  the  approach  of  his  own  death,  as  that 
both  his  country  and  I  (hould  be  deprived  of  his  af- 
fiftance.  Had  he  not  been  wickedly  taken  off  on  a 
fudden,  how  would  he  after  his  confulftiip  have  with- 
flood  the  fury  of  his  kinfman  Publius  Clodius,  who, 
while  in  that  office,  threatened,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
fenate,  to  kill  him  wuth  his  own  hand,  when  he  firft 
began  to  break  out  ?  And  will  this  woman  dare  to 
come  out  of  thofe  doors,  and  talk  of  the  force  of  poi- 
fon  ?  will  not  ftie  fear,  left  the  houfe  itfelf  ftiould 
fpeak  the  villany  ?  will  not  ftae  dread  the  confeious 
walls,  nor  that  fad  and  mournful  night  ?  But  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  accufation.’’  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
confider  and  refute  the  feveral  circuraftances  of  the 
accufation.  Ail  this  was  no  part  of  his  argument ; 
but  having  mentioned  the  charge  of  poifon,  he  im¬ 
mediately  takes  occafioii  to  introduce  it,  in  order  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  hearers  againft  Clodia, 
and  invalidate  the  profecution  as  coming  from  a  perfon 
of  her  chara61er.  Digreflion  cannot  properly  be  faid 
to  be  a  neceflary  part  of  a  difeourfe  j  but  it  may  fome- 
times  be  very  convenient,  and  that  upon  feveral  ac¬ 
counts. 

As  tirft,  when  a  fubje6f  is  of  itfelf  flat  and  dry,  or 
requires  clofe  attention,  it  is  of  ufe  to  relieve  and  un¬ 
bend  the  mind  by  fomething  agreeable  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  For  which  reafon  (Quintilian  obferves,  that  the 
orators  of  his  time  generally  made  an  excurlion  in  their 
harangues  upon  fome  pleafing  topic,  between  the  nar- 
ration  and  the  proof.  But  he  condemns  the  praflice 
j  as  too  general  j  for  while  they  feemed  to  think  it  ne- 

j  celfary,  it  obliged  tliem  fometimes  to  bring  in  things 

trifling  and  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  Befides,  a  digref- 
fion  is  confined  to  no  one  part  of  a  difeourfe,  but  may 
come  in  anywhere,  as  occafion  offers ;  provided  it  fall 
in  naturally  with  the  fubje(ft,  and  be  made  fome  way 
fubfervient  to  it.  We  never  meet  with  it  in  Cicero, 
without  fome  evident  and  good  reafon.  So  in  his  pro¬ 
fecution  of  Verres  for  his  barbarous  and  inhuman  out¬ 
rages  againft  the  Sicilians,  he  takes  an  occafion  to 
launch  out  in  a  beautiful  defeription  of  the  ifland,  and 
to  recount  the  advantages  which  accrued  from  it  to  the 
Romans.  His  fubje6t  did  not  neceifarily  lead  him  to 
this,  but  his  view  in  it  was  to  heighten  and  aggravate 
the  charge  againft  Verres. 

Again,  as  a  digreJJtjn  ought  not  to  be  made  with¬ 
out  fufticient  reafon,  fo  neither  fhould  it  be  too  fre¬ 
quent.  And  he  who  never  does  it  but  where  it  is 
proper  and  ufeful,  will  not  often  fee  occafion  for  it. 
Frequently  to  leave  the  fubjeft,  and  go  oft*  to  other 
things,  breaks  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe,  and  is  apt 
to  introduce  confufioii.  Indeed  fome  kinds  of  writing 
admit  of  a  more  frequent  ufe  of  digreflions  than  others. 
In  hiftory  they  are  often  very  ferviceablc.  For  as 
that  confifts  of  a  feries  of  facls,  and  a  long  continued 
narrative  without  variety  is  apt  to  grow  dull  and  te¬ 
dious  ;  it  is  neceflary  at  proper  diftances  to  throw  in 
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fomething  entertaining.  In  order  to  enliven  it,  and  Dlfpofit 
keep  up  the  attention.  And  accordingly  we  find  the  — 

beft  hiltorians  often  j^mbeilifti  their  writings  with  dc- 
feriptions  of  cities,  rivers,  and  countries,  as  likewife 
with  the  fpeeches  of  eminent  perfons  upon  important 
occafions,  and  other  ornaments  to  render  them  the 
more  pleafing  and  delightful.  Poets  take  a  ftill  greater 
liberty  in  this  refpedt  ^  for  as  their  principal  view 
IS  moft  commonly  to  pleafe,  they  do  not  attend  fo 
clofely  to  conneftion  ;  but  as  an  image  offers  itfelf, 
which  may  be  agreeably  wrought  up,  they  bring  it  in, 
and  go  off  more  frequently  to  different  things,  than 
Other  writers. 

Another  property  of  a  dlgrejion  is,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  too  long,  left  the  hearers  forget  what  preceded, 
before  the  fpeaker  returns  again  to  his  fubjed. 

For  a  digreflion  being  no  principal  part  of  a  dif- 
coui-fe,  nor  of  any  further  ufe  than  as  it  ferves  fome 
way  or  other  to  enforce  or  illuftrate  the  main  fubjedl ; 
it  cannot  anfwer  this  end,  if  it  be  carried  to  fuch  a 
length,  as  to  caufe  that  either  to  be  forgotten  or  neglect¬ 
ed.  And  every  one’s  memory  will  not  ferve  him  to 
conned  together  two  parts  of  a  difeourfe,  which  lie  at  ' 
a  wide  diftance  from  each  other.  The  better  therefore 
to  guard  againft  this,  it  is  not  unufual  wdth  orators,  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  upon  a  digreflion  of  any  confiderable 
length,  to  prepare  their  hearers  by  giving  them  notice 
of  it,  and  fometimes  defiring  leave  to  divert  a  little 
from  the  fubjeCl.  And  fo  likewife  at  the  conclufion 
they  introduce  the  fubjeCt  again  by  a  fliort  tranfition. 

Thus  Cicero  in  the  example  cited  above,  when  he  has 
finifhed  his  digreflion  concerning  the  death  of  Metellus, 
proceeds  to  his  fubjeCl  again  with  thefe  w^ords  ;  “  But 
I  return  to  the  accufation.” 

Indeed  w’e  find  orators  fometimes,  w^hen  fore  pref- 
fed,  and  the  caufe  will  not  bear  a  clofe  ferutiny,  art¬ 
fully  run  into  digreflions  with  a  defign  to  divert  the 
att'cntion  of  the  hearers  from  the  fubjeCl,  and  turn 
them  to  a  diflFerent  view.  And  in  fuch  cafes,  as  they 
endeavour  to  be  unobferved,  fo  they  do  it  tacitly 
without  any  tranfition  or  intimation  of  their  defign  j 
their  bufinefs  being  only  to  get  clear  of  a  difficulty, 
till  they  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon  feme 
frefli  topic. 

II.  Trcmjitions  are  oiften  ufed  not  only  after  a  di- Tranliflons 
grefllon,  but  likewife  upon  other  octafions.  A  tranfi- » -ften  ufed 
tion  is,  “  A  form  of  fpeech,  by  wdiicli  the  fpeaker 
in  a  few  w^ords  tells  his  hearers  both '  what  he  has  faid 
already,  and  what  he  next  deligns  to  fay.”  Where  a 
difeourfe  confifts  of  feveral  parts,  this  is  often  very 
proper  in  pafilng  from  one  to  another,  efpccially  when 
the  parts  are  of  a  confiderable  length  ;  for  it  aflifts 
the  hearers  to  carry  on  the  feries  of  the  difeourfe  in 
their  mind,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  memo-^ 
ry.  It  is  likewife  a  great  relief  to  the  attention,  to 
be  told  when  an  argument  is  finiflied,  and  what  is  to 
be  expeCled  next.  And  therefore  w'e  meet  with  it 
very  frequently  in  hiftory.  But  we  confider  it  at  pre- 
fent  only  as  made  ufe  of  by  orators.  Cicero,  in  his  fe- 
cond  oration  againft  Catiline,  who  had  then  left  Rome, 
having  at  large  deferibed  his  condu^  and  defigns,  he 
adds,  ‘‘  But  why  do  I  talk  fo  long  concerning  one 
enemy,  and  fuch  an  one  ;  who  owns  himfelf  an  ene¬ 
my,  and  whom  I  do  not  fear,  fince  what  I  always  de- 
fired,  there  is  now  a  wall  betw'een  us  j  and  fay  nothing 
U  u  2  of 
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of  thofe,  \vho  conceal  themfelvcs,  %vlio  remain  at  Rome, 
and  among  us  ?”  And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  other  confpirators.  ^ 

But  fometimes,  in  pafling  from  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other,  a  general  hint  of  it  is  thought  fufHcient  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  hearers,  without  particularly  fpeclfying  what 
has  been  faid,  or  is  next  to  follow.  Thus  Cicero  in 
his  fecond  Philippic  fays,  “  But  thofe  things  are  old, 
this  is  yet  frefli.”  And  again  :  “  But  I  have  infilled 
too  long  upon  trifles  j  let  us  come  to  things  of  greater 
moment,”  And  at  other  times,  for  greater  brevity, 
the  tranfition  is  impcrfedl,  and  mention  made  only  of 
the  following  head,  without  any  intimation  of  what 
has  been  faid  already.  As  in  Cicero’s  defence  of  Mu- 
raena,  where  he  fays  :  “  1  mufl;  now  proceed  to  the 
third  part  of  my  oratign  concerning  the  charge  of  bri¬ 
bery.”  And  foon  after  :  “  I  come  now  to  Cato,  who 
is  the  fupport  and  flrength  of  this  charge.” 

III.  The  third  and  lad  head  is,  Amplification,  Now 
by  amplification  is  meant,  not  barely  a  method  of  en¬ 
larging  upon  a  thing :  but  fo  to  reprefen t  it  in  the 
fulled  and  mod  comprehenfive  view,  as  that  it  may  in 
the  livelied  manner  drlke  the  mind  and  influence  the 
pafllons.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  this,  calls  it  the  greatejl 
commendation  of  eloquence  ;  and  obferves,  “  that  it  con- 
fids  not  only  in  magnifying  and  heightening  a  thing, 
but  likewife  in  extenuating  and  lelfening  it.”  But 
though  it  confids  of  thefe  two  parts,  and  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  either  way  5  yet  to  amplify,  is  not  to  fet  things 
in  a  falfe  light,  but  to  jialnt  them  in  their  jud  pro¬ 
portion  and  proper  colours,  fuitable  to  their  nature 
and  qualities.  Rhetoricians  have  obferved  feveral  ways 
of  doing  this. 

One  is  to  afeend  from  a  pai*ticular  thing  to  a  gene¬ 
ral,  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Archias,  having 
commended  him  as  an  excellent  poet,  and  likewife  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  all  the  liberal  arts  have  a  connection  with 
each  other,  and  a  mutual  relation  between  them,  in 
order  to  raife  a  jud  efleem  of  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  takes  occadon  to  fay  many  things  in  praife 
of  polite  literature  in  general,  and  the  great  advantages 
that  may  be  received  from  it.  “  You  will  afk  me 
(fays  he),  why  w'e  are  fo  delighted  with  this  man  ? 
Becaufe  he  fupplies  us  with  thofe  things  which  both 
refrefh  our  minds  after  the  noife  of  the  forum,  and 
delight  our  ears  when  wearied  wu*th  contention.  Do 
you  think  we  could  either  be  furnifhed  with  matter  for 
fuch  a  variety  of  fubjeCls,  if  ^ve  did  not  cultivate  our 
minds  with  learning  j  or  bear  fuch  a  condant  fatigue, 
without  affording  them  that  refrefliment  ?  I  own  I 
have  always  purfued  thefe  dudies  *,  let  thofe  be  afliamed, 
who  have  fo  given  up  themfelves  to  learning,  as  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  able  to  convert  it  to  any  common  benefit, 
nor  difeover  it  in  public.  But  why  diould  it  (hame 
me,  who  have  fo  lived  for  many  years,  that  no  ad¬ 
vantage  or  eafe  has  ever  diverted  me,  no  pleafure  al¬ 
lured -me,  nor  deep  retarded  me  from  this  purfuit. 
Who  then  can  blame  me,  or  who  can  judly  be  dif- 
pl’eafed  with  me,  if  I  have  employed  that  time  in  re¬ 
viewing  thefe  dudies,  v/hich  has  been  fpent  by  others 
in  managing  their  affairs,  in  the  celebration  of  fedi- 
vals  or  other  diverfions,  in  refrefhments  of  mind  and 
body,  in  unfeafonable  banquets,  in  dice,  or  tennis  ?  And 
this  ought  the  rather  to  be  allowed  me,  becaufe  my  abi¬ 
lity  as  ,  an  orator  has  been  improved  by  thofe  purfuits, 
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which,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  never  w'anting  to  aflid  myDirpofition. 
friends.  And  if  it  be  edeemed  but  fmall,  yet  I  am  fen- 
dble  from  what  fpring  I  mud  draw  thofe  things  which 
are  of  the  greated  importance.”  With  more  to  the 
fame  purpofe  5  from  which  he  draws  this  inference ; 

“  Shall  I  not  therefore  love  this  man  ?  fhall  I  not  ad¬ 
mire  him  ?  diall  I  not  by  all  means  defend  him  ?” 

A  contrary  method  to  the  former  is,  to  defeend 
from  a  general  to  a  particular.  As  if  any  one,  while  , 

fpeaking  in  commendation  of  eloquence,  diould  illu- 
drate  what  he  fays  from  the  example  of  Cicero,  and  | 

diow  the  great  fervices  he  did  his  country,  and  the 
honours  he  gained  to  himfelf,  by  his  admirable  {kill  in 
oratory.  Our  common  way  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  things  is  from  what  we  obferve  in  particular  in¬ 
dances,  by  which  we  form  general  notions  concerning 
them.  When  therefore  wc  confider  the  chara6ler  of 
Cicero,  and  the  figure  he  made  in  the  world,  it  leads 
us  to  conclude,  there  mud  be  fomething  very  admirable 
in  that  art  by  which  he  became  fo  celebrated.  And  this 
method  he  has  taken  himfelf  in  his  oration  for  the  Ma- 
nilian  law,  where  having  fird  intimated  the  fcarcity  of 
good  generals  at  that  time  among  the  Romans,  he  then 
deferibes  the  virtues  of  a  complete  commander  as  a  proof 
of  it,  and  (hows  how  many  and  great  qualifications  are 
ncceffary  to  form  fuch  a  chara61er,  as  courage,  prudence, 
experience,  and  fuccefs  ;  all  which  he  afterwards  applies 
to  Pompey. 

A  third  method  is  by  an  enumeration  of  parts.  So 
when  Cicero,  upon  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony  before 
Mutina,  propofed  that  a  funeral  monument  diould  be 
eredled  in  honour  of  the  foldiers  who  were  killed  in 
that  battle,  as  a  comfort  to  their  furviving  relations  j 
he  does  it  in  this  ^vay,  to  give  it  the  greater  w'elght  : 

“  Since  (fays  he)  the  tribute  of  glory  Is  paid  to  the 
bed  and  mod  valiant  citizens  by  the  honour  of  a  mo* 
nument,  let  us  thus  comfort  their  relations,  who  will 
receive  the  greated  confolation  in  this  manner  j  their 
parents  who  produced  fuch  brave  defenders  of  the 
date  5  their  children  who  will  enjoy  thefe  domedic  ex» 
amples  of  fortitude  5  their  wives,  for  the  lofs  of  fuch 
hiifhands,  whom  it  will  be  more  fitting  to  extol  than 
lament’,  their  brethren,  who  will  hope  to  refemble 
them  no  lefs  In  their  virtues  than  their  afpedl.  And 
I  widi  we  may  be  able  to  remove  the  grief  of  all  thefe 
by  our  refolutions.”  Such  reprefen tations  gi’eatly  en¬ 
large  the  image  of  a  thing,  and  afford  the  mind  a  much 
clearer  view  of  it  than  if  it  w^ere  contrafted  into  one 
fingle  propofitlon. 

Again,  another  method  not  much  unlike  the  former 
is,  when  any  thing  is  llludrated  from  a  variety  of 
caufes.  Thus  Cicero  judifies  his  behaviour  in  retiring, 
and  not  oppofmg  his  enemies,  when  they  fpirited  up 
the  mob  in  order  to  banlfh  him,  from  the  following 
reafons,  which  at  that  time  determined  him  to  fuch  3> 
conduid  :  “  When  (fays  he)  unlefs  I  was  given  up,  f> 
many  armed  fleets  feemed  ready  to  attack  this  fingle 
diip  of  the  date,  tofied  with  the  tempeds  of  feditions 
and  dlfcords,  and  the  fenate  was  now  removed  from 
the  helm  5  when  banldiment,  murder,  and  outrage, 
were  threatened  j  when  fome,  from  an  apprehenfion  of 
their  own  danger,  would  not  defend  me ;  others  were 
incited  by  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  good  men,  others' 
thought  I  dood  in  the  v/ay,  others  took  this  opportunity 
to  exprefs  their  refentruent,  others  envied  the  peace  and/ 

tranquillity 
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jMipofition.tranquillity  of  the  ftatc ;  and  upon  all  tliefe  accounts  I 
was  particularly  ftruck  at :  fhould  1  have  chofen  rather 
to  oppofe  them  (I  will  not  fay  to  my  own  certain  de- 
llrudion,  but  to  the  greateli  danger  both  of  you  and 
your  children),  than  alone  to  fubmit  to  and  undergo 
what  threatened  us  all  in  common  ?”  Such  a  number 
of  rcafons  brought  together,  mull  fet  a  thing  in  a  very 
ilrong  and  clear  light. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  a  number  and  variety  of 
cffedls.  Thus  Cicero  deferibes  the  force  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  oratory  from  its  great  and  furprifing  effefts, 
Avhen  he  fays,  “  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  excellent, 
than  by  difeourfe  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  whole 
affembly,  delight  them,  and  fway  their  inclinations 
different  ways  at  pleafure.  This,  In  every  free  Hate, 
and  efpecially  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  has 
been  always  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  reputation. 
For  what  is  either  fo  admirable,  as  for  one  only,  or  a 
very  few,  out  of  a  vaft  multitude,  to  be  able  to  do 
that  which  all  have  a  natural  power  of  doing  ?  or  fo 
delightful  to  hear,  as  a  judicious  and  folid  difeourfe  In 
florid  and  polite  language  ?  or  fo  powerful  and  grand, 
as  to  influence  the  populace,  the  judges,  the  fenate, 
by  the  charms  of  eloquence  ?  Nay,  what  is  fo  noble, 
fo  generous,  fo  munificent,  as  to  afford  aid  to  fuppli- 
cants,  to  fupport  the  affli£led,  give  fafety,  deliver 
from  dangers,  and  preferve  from  exile  ?  Or  what  is 

necelfary  as  to  be  always  furniflied  with  arras  to 
guard  yourfelf,  alfert  your  right,  or  repel  injuries  ? 
And,  not  to  confine  our  thoughts  -wholly  to  the  courts 
of  juflice  or  the  fenate,  what  Is  there  In  the  arts  of 
peace  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  than  good  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  fine  way  of  fpeaking  ?  For  it  is  in  this  ef- 
peeially  wherein  wc  excel  ether  animals,  that  we  can 
difeourfe  together,  and  convey  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  words.  Who  therefore  would  not  eHeem, 
and  in  a  particular  manner  endeavour  to  furpafs  others 
in  that  wherein  mankind  principally  excels  brute 
beads  >  But  to  proceed  to  its  chief  advantages  ;  What 
elfc  Avould  have  drawn  men  into  focleties,  or  taken  them 
off  from  a  wl’d  and  favage  life,  and  foften  them  into 
a  polite  and  civilized  behaviour  ;  or,  when  fettled  in 
communities,  have  reftralned  them  by  laws  Who 
but,  after  fuch  a  defeription,  mufl:  conceive  the  ftrongefl 
pafllon  for  an  art  attended  with  fo  many  great  and  good 
efFe£ls  ? 

A  thing  may  likewife  be  Illuflrated  by  Its  oppofite. 
So  the  blcflings  and  advantages  of  peace  may  be  re¬ 
commended  from  the  miferies  and  calamities  of  war; 
and  thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon 
Catiline  and  his  party,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
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contrary  fide  :  “  But  if,  omitting  all  thefe  things  Birpofition. 

with  which  we  abound,  and  they  want,  the  fenate,  the  ' '  r-  ■  * 
knights,  the  populace,  the  city,  treafury,  revenues,  all 
Italy,  the  provinces,  and  foreign  nations ;  if,  1  fay, 
omitting  thefe  things,  ^ve  compare  the  caufes  them- 
felves  in  which  each  fide  is  engaged,  we  may  learn 
from  thence  how  defpicable  they  are. — For  on  this 
fide  modefty  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence ;  on  this 
chaftity,  on  that  lewdnefs ;  on  this  integrity,  on  that 
fraud  ;  on  this  piety,  on  that  profanenefs ;  on  this 
conflancy,  on  that  fury ;  on^this  honour,  on  that  bafe- 
nefs ;  on  this  moderation,  on  that  unbridled  paflion  : 

In  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  and 
all  virtues,  contend  with  injuflice,  luxury,  cowardice, 
raftmefs,  and  all  vices ;  plenty  with  want  *,  reafon 
with  folly  ;  fobriety  with  madnefs ;  and,  laftly,  good 
hope  with  defpair.  In  fuch  a  conteft,  did  men  dc- 
fert  us,  would  not  heaven  ordain  that  fo  many  and  fo 
great  vices  fhould  be  defeated  by  thefe  mofl  excellent 
virtues 

Gradation  is  another  beautiful  way  of  doing  this. 

So  when  Cicero  would  aggravate  the  cruelty  and  bar¬ 
barity  of  Verres  for  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  -ivhicli 
was  a  fort  of  punifhment  only  inflidled  upon  flaves, 
he  choofes  this  way  of  doing  it.  “  It  is  a  crime  ffays 
he)  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  wickednefs  to  whip  him, 
and  a  fort  of  parricide  to  kill  him  ;  what  then  mufl  I 
call  it  to  crucify  him  ?  No  name  can  fufficlently  ex- 
prefs  fuch  a  vlllany.”  And  the  images  of  things  may 
be  thus  heightened,  either  by  afeending,  as  in  this  in- 
flance ;  or  defeending,  as  in  that  which  follows,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fame  adlion  of  Verres:  “  Was  I  not  to 
complain  of  or  bewail  thefe  things  to  Roman  citizens, 
nor  the  friends  of  our  flate,  nor  thofe  who  had  heard 
of  the  Roman  name ;  nay,  if  not  to  men,  but  beads  ; 
or,  to  go  yet  further.  If  in  the  mofl;  defert  wlldernefs, 
to  flones  and  rocks ;  even  all  mute  and  Inanimate  . 
creatures  would  be  moved  by  fo  great  and  heinous 
cruelty.” 

And,  to  name  no  more,  fafts  may  be  amplified  from 
their  circumftances  ;  as  time,  place,  manner,  event,  and 
the  like.  But  Inftances  of  this  would  carry  us  too  far  j 
and  therefore  wc  fliall  only  add,  that  as  the  defign  of 
amplification  is  not  barely  to  prove  or  evince  the  truth 
of  things,  but  alfo  to  adorn  and  illuftrate  them,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  florid  and  beautiful  flyle,  confiding  of  drong 
and  emphatical  words,  flowing  periods,  harmonious 
numbers,  lively  tropes,  and  bright  figures.  But  the  con- 
fidcration  of  thefe  thiftgs  comes  under  the  Third  Part  of 
Oratory,  upon  which  we  are  now  to  enter. 


PART  III.  OF  ELOCUTION. 


ELOCUTION  dlre61:s  us  to  fait  both  the  words  and 
expreffions  of  a  difeourfe  to, the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  or 
to  fpeak  with  propriety  and  decency.  I'hls  faculty  is  in 
one  word  called  eloquence  ;  and  thofe  perfons  who  are 
poflelfed  of  It  are  therefore  dyled  eloquent, 

Elociition  is  twofold,  general  and  particular.  The 
former  treats  of  the  feveral  properties  and  ornaments 
of  language  In  commLm  ;  the  latter  confiders  them  as 
they^are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts  of  dylca 
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This,  according  to  rhetoricians,  conlids  of  three  General 
parts  ;  Eleganfe,  Compojition^  and  Dignity,  A  difeourfe  elocutioii 
-tvhich  has  all  thefe  properties  fuitably  adjuded,  mud^*^®^*^®  ' 
wfith  refpedl  to  the  language,  be  perfedl  in  its  kind,  and 
delightful  to  the.  hearers.  . 

Chap. 
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JElocutlcn» 

Chap,  I.  Of  Elegance^ 

Elegance  confifts  In  two  thing?,  Furity  and  Fer^ 
fpicuity :  And  both  thcfe,  as  well  with  refpeft  to  fingle 
words,  as  their  conftrudion  in  fentences.  Thefe  pro¬ 
perties  In  language  give  it  the  name  of  elegant^  for  a 
like  reafon  that  we  call  other  things  fo  which  are  clean 
and  neat  In  their  kind.  But  in  the  common  ufe  of 
our  tongue,  we  are  apt  to  confound  eUgance  with  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and  fay,  a  difcourfe  is  elegant^  when  we  mean 
by  the  cxpreflion,  that  it  has  all  the  proj^erties  of  fine 
language, 

41  §  !•  Purity. 

M”ine/and  the  choice  of  fuch 

iJluftrated  plirafes  as  are  fuited  and  agreeable  to  the  . 

ufe  of  the  language  in  which  we  fpeak  f  And  fo  gram¬ 
marians  reduce  the  faults  they  oppofe  to  it  to  two 
forts,-  w^hich  they  call  barbarifm  and  folecifm  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  refpefts  fingle  words,  and  the  latter  their 
conftrudlion.  But  we  flrall  confider  them  jointly,  and 
in  a  manner  different  from  grammarians  j  for  w  ith  them 
all  w’ords  are  efteemed  pure  which  are  once  adopted 
into  a  language,  and  authorifed  by  ufe.  And  as  to 
phrafes,  or  forms  of  expreflion,  they  allow  them  all  the 
fame  claim,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the 
tongue.  But  In  oratory,  neither  all  words  nor  all  cx- 
preflions  are  fo  called  which  occur  In  language  j  but 
fuch  only  as  come  recommended  by  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  fpeak  or  write  with  accuracy  and  politenefs. 
Indeed  It  is  a  common  faying  that  we  Jhould  think  with 
the  learned^  and  fpeak  with  the  vulgar.  But  the  meaning 
of  that  expreflion  Is  no  more  than  that  we  fhould  fpeak 
agreeably  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  tongue,  that 
every  one  may  underftand  us  5  and  not  choofe  fuch 
words  or  exprcfllons  as  are  either  difficult  to  be  under- 
Bood,  or  may  carry  in  them  an  appearance  of  affefta- 
tlon  and  Angularity.  But  in  order  to  fet  this  matter  in 
a  clearer  light,  we  (hall  here  recount  the  principal  things 
which  vitiate  the  purity  of  language. 

And  firfl.  It  often  happens,  that  fuch  words  and 
forms  of  fpeaking  as  were  introduced  by  the  learned 
are  afterwards  dropped  by  them  as  mean  and  fordid, 
from  a  feeming  bafenefs  contradled  by  vulgar  ufe. 
For  polite  and  elegant  fpeakers  diftingulfh  themfelves 
by  their  difcourfe,  as  perfons  of  figure  do  by  their  garb  *, 
one  being  the  drefs  of  the  mind,  as  the  other  Is  of  the 
body.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  both  have  their 
different  fafhlons,  which  arc  often  changed  \  and  as  the 
vulgar  affe£t  to  Imitate  thofe  above  them  in  both,  this 
frequently  occafions  an  alteration  wdien  either  becomes 
too  trite  and  common.  But  befide  thefe  fordid  words 
and  exprefllons,  which  are  rendered  fo  by  the  ufe  of  the 
vulgar,  there  is  another  fort  firfl  Introduced  by  them, 
which  is  carefully  to  be  avoided  by  all  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  fjieak  well.  For  the  vulgar  have  their  pe¬ 
culiar  words  and  phrafes,  fuited  to  their  circumflances, 
and  taken  from  fuch  things  as  ufually  occur  In  their  way 
of  life.  Thus  In  the  old  comedians,  many  things  are 
fpoken  by  fervants,  agreeable  to  their  charadlcr,  wdilch 
would  be  very  unbecoming  from  the  mouth  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  And  we  cannot  but  daily  obferve  the  like  in- 
ilances  among  ourfelves. 

A^gain,  this  is  common  to  language  with  all  other 
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human  produ^Ions,  that  it  is  In  its  o^vn  nature  liable  Elocution, 
to  a  conflaiit  change  and  alteration.  For,  as  Horace 
has  juftly  obferved. 

All  human  v/orks  (hall  wafle  j 
Then  how  can  feeble  words  pretend  to  lafl. 

Nothing  could  ever  pleafe  all  perfons,  or  at  leaft  for  i 

any  length  of  time.  And  there  is  nothing  from  whieh 
this  can  lefs  be  expected  than  language.  For  as  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  exceedingly  various,  and  words 
are  the  figns  of  their  thoughts,  they  will  be  conftant- 
ly  inventing  new  figns  to  exprefs  them  by,  in  order  to 
convey  their  ideas  wdth  more  elearnefs,  or  greater 
beauty.  If  we  look  into  the  different  ages  of  the  La¬ 
tin  waiters,  what  great  alterations  and  changes  do  w'e 
find  in  their  language  ?  How  few  now  underftand  the 
remaining  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables  ^  Nay,  ho\y 
many  words  do  we  meet  with  even  in  Plautus,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fixed  with  certain¬ 
ty  by  the  fkill  of  the  beft  critics  ?  And  if  we  confider 
our  own  language,  it  will  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
manner  entirely  changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  ages 
Alice.  To  mention  no  others,  our  celebrated  Chaucer 
is  to  moft  perfons  now  almoft  unintelligible,  and  wants 
an  expolitor.  And  even  Ance  our  own  memory,  we 
cannot  but  have  obferved,  that  many  w^ords  and  ex- 
preflions,  wdiich  a  few  years  ago  were  In  common  ufe, 
are  now  In  a  manner  laid  aAde  and  antiquated  ^  and 
that  others  have  conftantly  fucceeded,  and  daily  do  fuc-  I 

cecd  In  their  room.  So  true  is  that  obfervation  of  the 
fame  poet ; 

Some  words  that  have  or  elfe  will  feel  decay 
Shall  be  reftor’d,  and  come  again  In  play  \ 

And  words  now  fam’d  (hall  not  be  fancied  long  5 
They  ftiall  not  pleafe  the  ear,  nor  move  the  tongue  y 
As  ufe  (hall  thefe  approve,  and  thofe  condemn  3 
Ufe,  the  folc  rule  of  fpecch,  and  judge  fupreme. 

We  muft  therefore  no  lefs  abftain  from  antiquated  or 
obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  than  from  fordid  ones. 

Though  all  old  words  ^ire  not  to  be  thought  antiqua¬ 
ted.  By  the  former  we  mean  fuch  as,  though  of  an 
ancient  ftanding,  are  not  yet  entirely  difufed  nor  their  | 

fignification  loft.  And  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  we  arc  I 

not  to  be  wholly  debarred,  efpecially  when  they  appear 
more  fignificant  than  any  others  we  can  fix  upon.  But 
as  to  phrafes  or  expreflions,  greater  caution  feems  ftill 
neceffary  :  and  fuch  as  are  old  fhould  doubtlefs,  if  at  “ 
all,  be  ufed  more  fparingly.  The  Latin  tongue  was 
brought  to  its  greateft  perfei^lion  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  or  fomewhat  fooner  3  and  he  himfelf  ftudied  it 
very  carefully.  For,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  “  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  eloquence,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal 
arts,  from  his  cblldhood,  with  great  diligence  and  la¬ 
bour.  He  chofe  a  manner  of  fpeaking  which  was 
fmooth  and  elegant  3  he  avoided  the  Ill  favour,  as  he 
ufed  to  call  It,  of  antiquated  W'ords  ;  and  he  was  wont 
to  blame  Tiberius  for  his  affedlatlon  of  them.”  In 
our  own  language,  fuch  words  are  to  be  efteemed  an¬ 
tiquated,  wdiich  the  moft  polite  perfons  have  dropped, 
both  in  their  difcourfe  and  ^writings  3  whofe  example 
\SQ.  fhould  follow,  unlefs  w^e  w'ould  be  thought  to  con-  , 

verfe  rather  with  the  dead  than  the  living.  ! 

But  further  :  A  s  on  the  one  hand  we  muft  avoid  ob-  | 

fdete  words  and  phrafes  3  fo,  on  the  other,  we  fhould  \ 

refrain 
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Elocution,  refrain  from  new  ones,  or  fucli  whofc  ufe  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  eflablifhed,  at  leaft  among  thofe 
of  the  befl  tafte.  Words  may  be  confidered  as  new  in 
two  refpe^ls  ^  either  Avhen  they  are  firfl  brought  into  a 
language,  or  when  they  are  ufed  in  a  new  fenfe.  As 
the  former  of  thefe  may  fometimes  leave  us  in  the  dark 
by  not  being  underftood,  lb  the  latter  are  moft  apt  to 
miflead  us  ;  for  when  we  hear  a  word  that  has  been  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us,  we  are  prefently  led  to  fix  that  idea  to  it 
with  which  it  has  %ifually  been  attended.  And  there¬ 
fore,  in  both  cafes,  fome  previous  intimation  may  be  ne- 
ceflhry.  Cicero,  who  perhaps  enlarged  the  furniture  of 
the  Roman  tongue  more  than  any  one  perfon  befides, 
appears  always  very  cautious  how  he  introduces  any 
thing  new,  and  generally  gives  notice  of  it  w'hen  he  at¬ 
tempts  it,  as  appears  in  many  inllances  fcattered  through 
his  works^  What  bounds  we  are  now  to  fix  to  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  the  ufe  of  it,  the  learned  are 
not  w'ell  agreed.  It  is  certain,  our  furniture  is  much 
lefs  than  when  it  was  a  living  language,  and  therefore 
the  greater  liberty  mull  of  neceirity  be  fometimes  taken. 
So  that  their  opinion  feems  not  unadvifable,  who  direfl 
us  to  make  choice  principally  of  what  we  are  furnifhed 
with  from  the  writers  of  the  Auguflan  age  ^  and  wdiere 
we  cannot  be  fupplied  from  them,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch 
authors  as  lived  neareft  to  them,  either  before  or  fmce. 
And  as  to  our  own  tongue,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to 
be  as  careful  how  we  admit  any  thing  into  it  that  is 
uncouth  or  difagreeable  to  its  genius,  as  the  ancient 
Romans  were  into  theirs  j  for  the  perfeftion  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  does  in  a  great  meafure  confifl  in  a  certain  ana¬ 
logy  and  harmony  running  through  the  wdiole,  by 
■which  it  may  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  flan- 
dard. 

But  befides  thofe  things  already  mentioned,  any  ml- 
ftake  in  the  fenfe  of  words,  or  their  confl:ru6lion,  is  op- 
pofed  to  purity.  For  to  fpeak  purely,  is  to  fpeak 
corre£lly.  And  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thefe  faults  in 
elocution,  that  they  are  often  not  fo  cafy  to  be  obfer- 
ved  fey  hearing  as  by  reading.  Whence  it  is,  that, 
many  perfons  are  thought  to  fpeak  better  than  they 
write  *,  for.  ivhile  they  are  fpeaking,  many  flips,  and  in¬ 
accuracies  efcape  difregarded,  which  in  reading  would 
prefently  appear.  And  this  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
of  perfons  unacquainted  with  arts  and  literature  }  who, 
by  the  afliflancc  of  a  lively  fancy  and  flow  of  words, 
often  fpeak  with  great  eafe  and  freedom,  and  by  that 
means  pleafe  the  ear  ;  when,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
they  fay,  would  not  fo  well  bear  reading. 

We  fliall  only  add,  that  a  diltimfiion  ought  likewife 
to  be  made  between  a  poetic  di6lion  and  that  of  profc 
writers.  For  poets  in  all  languages  have  a  fort  of  pe¬ 
culiar  dialefl,  and  take  greater  liberties,  not  only  in 
their  figures,  but  alfo  in  their  choice  and  difpofition  of 
words ;  fp  that  ^vhat  is  a  beauty  in  them  would  often 
appear  unnatural  and  affefted  in  profe. 


Ikrfpic 


J  Of  Perfpicuiti/, 

picuity  Perfpicuity,  as  well  as  purity^  confifls  partly  in 
|*p'ained  Jingle  words^  and  partly  in  their  conJlruSiion, 
pd  illu,  I,  As  to  Jingle  words ^  thofe  are  generally  clearefl 
and  befl;  underflood  which  are  ufed  in  their  proper 
it  it  requires  no  fmall  attention  and  Ikill  to 
^’ords.  be  well  acquainted  with  the  force  and  propriety  of 


iflrated. 

[As  to  finale 
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words  5  ^vhich  ought  to  be  duly  regarded,  lince  the  per-  Elocution, 
fpicuity  of  a  difeourfe  depends  fo  much  upon  it.  Caefar 
feems  plainly  to  have  been  of  this  mind,  when  he  tells 
us,  “  The  foundation  of  eloquence  confifls  in  the  choice 
of  words,”  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  to  lay  down 
fome  few  pbfervations,  by  which  the  dillinft  notions  of 
words  and  their  peculiar  force  may  more  eafily  be  per¬ 
ceived.  All  words  may  be  divided  into  proper  words 
and  tropes,  Thofe  are  called  proper  words ^  which  are 
cxprelTed  in  their  proper  and  ufual  fenfe.  And  tropes 
are  fuch  words  as  are  applied  to  fome  other  thing  than 
Avhat  they  properly  denote,  by  reafon  of  fome  fimilitude, 
relation,  or  contrariety  between  the  two  things.  So, 
when  a  fubtle  artful  man  is  called  a  fox,^  the  reafon  of 
the  name  is  founded  in  a  fimilitude  of  qualities.  If  we 
fay,  Cicero  will  always  live^  meaning  his  works^  the 
caufe  is  transferred  to  the  effeft.  And  when  we  aru 
told,  Cerfar  conquered  the  Gauls ^  we  underfland  that  he 
did  it  with  the  affiftance  of  his  array  5  where  a  part  is 
put  for  the  whole,  from  the  relation  between  them. 

And  wflien  Cicero  calls  Antony  a  fine  guardian  of  the 
fate^  every  one  perceives  he  means  the  contrary.  BuC 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  tropes  will  be  explained  more  fully 
hereafter  in  their  proper  place.  All  words  mufl  at  firfl 
have  had  one  original  and  primary  fignification,  which, 
ftriftly  fpeaking,  may  be  called  their  proper fe7fe.  But 
it  fometimes  happens,  through  length  of  time,  that  words 
lofe  their  original  fignification,  and  alfume  a  new  one, 
which  then  becomes  their  proper  fenfe.  So  hofis  in  the 
Latin  tongue  at  firfl:  fignified  ranger  ;  but  afterwards 
that  fenfe  of  the  word  was  entirely  laid  afide,  and  it 
was  ufed  to  denote  a  public  enemy.  And  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  well  known,  tliat  tlie,  word  hna've  anciently 
fignified  2.fermut,  The  reafon  of  the  change  feems  to 
be  much  the  fame,  as  in  that  of  the  Latin  word  latro  ; 
wliich  firfl  fignified  a  foldier^  but  afterwards  a  robbers 
Befides,  In  all  languages,  it  has  frequently  liappened,  . 
that  many  words  have  gradually  varied  from  their  firfl 
fenfe  to  others  fomewhat  different  j  which  may,  not- 
withflanding,  all  of  them,  when  rightly  applied,  be 
looked  upon  as  proper.  Nay,  in  procefs  of  time, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  fay  which  is  the  original,  or 
mofl  proper  fenfe.  Again,  fometimes  two  or  morA 
v/ords  may  appear  to  have  the  fame  fignification  with 
each  other,  and  may  therefore  be  ufed  indifferently  j 
unlefs  the.  beauty  of  the  period,  or  fome  other  parti¬ 
cular  reafon,  determine  to  the  choice  of  one  rather 
than  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  words  eifis  and  ^/a- 
dius  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  in  ours,  pity  and  co7n- 
pajjion.  And  there  are  otlier  words  of  fo  near  an  affi¬ 
nity  to  each  other,  or  at  leafl  appear  fo-  from  vulgar 
ufe,  that  they  are  commonly  thought  to  be  fynony- 
mous.  Such  are  the  v/ords  mercy  and  pity ;  though 
mercy  in  its  flridl  fenfe  Is  cxercifcd  towards  an  offen¬ 
der,  and  pity  refpeds  one  in  diflrefs.  As  this  peculiar 
force  and  diflinftioii  of  words  is  carefully  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to,  fo  it  may  be  known  feveral  ways.  Thus  the 
proper  fignification  of  fubflantives  may  be  feen  by 
their  application  to  other  fubflantives.  As  in  the  In- 
ftance  jufl  now  given,  a  perfon  is  faid  to  ffiow  metry 
to  a  crmiinal^  and  pity  to  one  in  difrefs.  And  in  the 
like  manner,  verbs  are  diflinguiflied,  by  being  joined 
to  fome  certain  nouns,  and  not  to  others.  So  a  perfon 
is  faid  to  cotnmand  an  inferior^  to  in  treat  a  fuperior^  and 
to  def  re  ati  equal, .  Adje^Iives  alfo,  which  denote  the 

proper  lie3 
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l^locuxion,  properties  of  things,  have  tlieir  fignlGcation  determlu* 
by  thofo  fubje^fs  to  wliich  they  moR  properly  re¬ 
late.  Hi  us  u^e  fay,  an  honcj}.  and  a  healthful 
bodif ;  a  wife  mafi^  -ciwA  a  fine  hoifc .  Another  way  of 

dillingaifhing  the  propriety  of  word^,  is  by  their  ufe 
in  gradations.  As  if  one  Ihould  fay,  Hatreds^  grudges^ 
ijnarre/Sj  tumults  ^  f editions  ^  Tiv/r.r,  firing  from  unbridled 
pa  ffuns.  Hie  proper  fenfe  of  words  may  like  wile  be 
known  by  obferving  to  what  other  words  they  are  ei 
ther  oppofed,  or  ufed  as  eqnivaltiil.  So  in  that  paflage 
of  Cieero,  where  he  fays,  “  I  cannot  perceive  why 
,  you  fhould  be  angry  with  me  ;  if  it  be  becaufe  I  de¬ 
fend  him  whom  y<;u  aeeufe,  why  may  not  I  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  you  for  aecufing  him  whom  I  defend? 
You  fay,  I  aeeufe  my  enemy,  and  I  fay,  I  defend  my 
friend.”  Here  the  words  aeeufe  and  defend^  friend  and 
enemij,  are  oppofed  ;  and  to  be  angry  and  difpleafed^  are 
ufed  as  terms  equivalent.  Laflly,  the  derivation  of 
words  contributes  very  much  to  determine  their  true 
meaning.  Thus  becaufe  the  word  manners  conics  from 
the  word  toian^  it  may  properly  be  applied  cither  to 
that  or  any  other  put  for  it.  And  therefore  ive  fay, 
the  manners  of  me?i^  and  the  manners  of  the  age^  becaufe 
the  word  age  is  there  ufed  for  the  men  o  f  the  age.  But 
if  we  apply  the  word  manners  to  any  other  animal,  it  is 
a  trope.  By  thefe  and  fuch  like  obfervatious  we  may 
perceive  the  proper  fenfe  and  peculiar  force  of  wmrds, 
either  by  their  conne^lion  with  other  ivords,  diOinc- 
tion  from  them,  oppofition  to  them,  equivalency  ivith 
them,  or  derivation.  And  by  thus  fixing  their  true 
and  genuine  fignifieation,  wc  (hall  eafily  fee  when  they 
become  tropes.  But  though  ivords,  when  taken  in 
their  proper  fignifieation,  generally  convey  the  plain- 
efi;  and  cleareft  fenfe  *,  yet  fome  are  more  forcible,  fo- 
norous,  or  beautiful,  than  others.  And  by  thefe  con- 
fideratlons  ive  muft  often  be  determined  in  our  choice 
of  them.  So  whether  ive  fay,  he  got^  or  he  obtained^  the 
viBorif^  the  fenfe  is  the  fame  j  but  the  latter  is  more 
full  and  fonorous.  In  Latin,  timeo  fignifies  / fear  ;  per- 
tlmeo  is  more  full  and  fignificant  j  and  pertimefco  more 
fonorous  than  either  of  the  former.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  have  much  the  advantage  of  ours  in 
this  refpe(^,  by  reafon  of  their  compofitions  j  by  the 
help  of  which  they  can  often  exprefs  that  in  one 
word  for  ivhicli  we  are  obliged  to  put  two  words,  and 
fometimes  more.  So  pertimeo  cannUt  be  fully  expreffed 
in  our  language  by  one  word  *,  but  we  are  forced  to 
■join  one  or  two  particles  to  the  verb,  to  convey  its  juil 
idea,  and  fay,  I  greatly^  or  very  much  fear:  and  yet 
even  the  n  we  fcarce  feem  to  reach  its  full  force.  As  to 
tropes,  tliough  generally  fpeaking  they  are  not  to  be 
chofen  where  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion 
is  only  defigned,  and  proper  words  may  be  found  5  yet 
through  the  penury  of  all  languages,  the  ufe  of  them 
is  often  made  neceffary.  And  fome  of  them,  efpccially 
metaphors,  which  are  taken  from  the  fimilltude  of 
things,  may,  when  cuftom  has  rendered  them  familiar, 
be  confidered  as  proper  words,  and  ufed  in  their  dead. 
Thus,  whether  we  fay,  I  fee  your  meanings  or,  I  under- 
feind  your  meaning,,  the  fenfe  is  equally  clear,  though 
the  latter  expreflion  is  proper,  and  the  former  meta- 

As  to\he  phorical,  by  which  the  a6lion  of  feeing  is  transferred 

conftruc-  from  the  eyes  to  the  mind. 

tion  of  fen-  XJ.  But  perfpicuity  arifes  not  only  from  a  choice  of 

tences,  ffiglevoords,  but  like  wife  from  the  confruBion  of  them 
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in  fentcnccs.  For  the  meaning  of  all  the  Words  in  a  ‘-i'^cutbn. 
fen  ten  ce,  confidered  by  themfelves,  may  be  vtrv  plain 
and  evident  ;  and  yet,  by  reafon  of  a  difordcrly  pla¬ 
cing  them,  or  confufion  of  the  parts,  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  may  be  very  dark  and  obicure.  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  moil  natural  order  is  the  plained  j  that 
is,  when  both  the  ivords  and  parts  of  a  lentcnce  are 
fo  difpofed,  as  bed  agrees  with  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tion  and  dependence  upon  each  other.  And  where 
this  is  changed,  as  is  ufually  done,  especially  in  the  I 

ancient  languages,  for  the  greater  beauty  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  periods  ,  yet  due  regard  is  had  by  the 
bed  writers  to  the  evidence  and  perfpicuity  of  the  ex- 
predion. 

But  to  fet  this  fubjcfl  in  a  clearer  light,  on  which 
the  perfedion  of  language  fo  much  depends,  w'e  iliall 
mention  fome  few  things  which  chiefiy  occalion  obfcuii- 
ty  5  and  this  either  with  refped  to  finglc  w  ords,  or  their 
condrudion. 

And  fird,  all  ambiguity  of  exprefTiou  is  one  caufe 
of  obfeurity.  This  fometimes  arifes  from  the  different  j 

fenfes  in  which  a  word  is  capa,blc  of  being  taken.  So 
w'e  are  told,  that  upon  Cicero’s  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Odavlus  Cmfar,  wdien  lie  thought  himfelf  in  danger 
from  his  refentment,  and  reminding  him  of  the  many 
fervices  he  had  done  him,  Odavlus  replied.  He  came 
the  laf  of  his  friends.  But  there  w^as  a  defigned  ambi¬ 
guity  in  the  word  laf^  as  it  might  cither  refped  tlie 
time  of  bis  coming,  or  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 
friendfliip.  And  this  ufe  of  ambiguous  w’ords  w  e  fornc- 
times  meet  with,  not  only  in  poetry,  where  the  turn  1 

and  wit  of  an  epigram  often  red  upon  it,  but  like-  ! 

rvife  in  profc,  either  for  pleafantry  or  ridicule.  'J'hus 
Cicero  calls  Sextus  Clodius  the  light  of  the  fenate,,  w  hich 
Is  a  compliment  be  pays  to  feveral  great  men,  who 
had  didinguidied  themfelves  by  their  public  fervices  to 
their  country.  But  Sextus,  who  had  a  contrary  cha- 
radcr,  was  a  relation  of  P.  Clodius,  whofe.  dead  body, 
after  he  had  been  killed  by  Milo,  he  carried  In  a  tu¬ 
multuous  manner  into  the  fciiate  houfe,  and  there 
burnt  it  with  the  fenators  benches,  in  order  to  Infiame 
tlie  populace  againd  Milo.  And  it  is  in  allufion  to 
that  riotous  adion,  that  Cicero,  ufing  this  ambigu¬ 
ous  expreflion,  calls  him  the  light  of  the  fenate.  In  fueli 
Indanccs,  therefore,  it  is  a  beauty,  and  not  the  fault 
w^e  are  cautioning  againd  :  as  the  fame  thing  may  be 
oither  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  dlfiercntly  applied. — 

'Hrough  even  in  fuch  dedgned  ambiguities,  where  one 
fenfe  is  aimed*  at,  it  ouglit  to  be  fufficlently  plain, 
otherwfife  tliey  lofe  their  intention.  And  in  all  ferious 
difeourfes  they  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  But 
obfeurity  more  frequently  arifes  from  the  ambiguous 
condrudlon  of  words,  which  renders  It  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  in  what  fenfe  they  are  to  be  taken.  Q^ulntilian 
gives  us  this  example  of  it  :  “A  certain  man  ordered 
in  his  will,  that  his  heir  diould  ered  for  him  a  datuo 
holding  a  fpear  made  of  gold.”  A  quedion  jrifes  here, 
of  great  confcquence  to  the  heir  from  the  ambiguity 
of  the  expreffion,  wdiethcr  the  w^ords  made  of  gold  are 
to  be  applied  to  tlic  fatue  or  the  fpear  ;  that  is,  whe-  ^ 

ther  it  was  the  defign  of  the  tedator  by  this  appoint-  ,1 

ment,  that  the  whole  datue,  or  only  the  fpear,  diould  i 

be  made  of  gold.  A  fmall  note  of  diftlndiun,  different-  f 

ly  placed  between  the  parts  of  this  fentence,  would 
clear  up  the  doubt,  and  determine  the  fenfe  either 

way. 
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Elocution,  way.  For  If  one  comma  be  put  after  the  word  Jlatuey 
V  ^  and  another  after  fpear^  the  words  fnade  of  gold  maH 
be  referred  to  the  ftatue,  as  if  it  had  been  faid,  ajlatue^ 
made  of  gold,  hoiditig  afpear.  But  if  there  be  only  the 
firft  comma  placed  after  Jlatue,  it  will  limit  the  words 
made  of  gold  to  the  fpear  only  \  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  if 
it  bad  been  fald,  A  Jlatue  holding  a  golden  fpear.  And 
either  of  thefe  ways  of  expreffion  would  in  this  cafe 
have  been  preferable,  for  avoiding  the  ambiguity, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  teflator.  The  an¬ 
cient  heathen  oracles  were  generally  delivered  in  fuch 
ambiguous  terms.  Which,  without  doubt,  were  fo 
contrived  on  purpofe,  that  thofe  who  gave  out  the 
anfwers  might  have  room  left  for  an  evalion.  See 
Oracle. 

Again,  obfcurlty  is  occafioned  either  by  too  ftiort 
and  concife  a  manner  of  fpeaking,  or  by  fentences  too 
long  and  prolix ;  either  of  thefe  extremes  have  fome- 
times  this  bad  confequence.  We  find  an  inftance  of 
the  former  in  Pliny  the  Elder,  where  fpeaking  of  hel¬ 
lebore,  he  fays,  ‘‘  They  forbid  it  to  be  given  to  aged 
perfons  and  children,  and  lefs  to  nvonien  than  men.” 
The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence, 
and  lefs  to  women  than  men  :  which  in  fuch  cafes  being 
ufually  fupplied  from  what  went  before,  would  here 
Hand  thus  j  and  they  forbid  it  to  be  given  lefs  to  women 
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T  his  order  of  the  fentence  is  very  plain,  and  lejfs  Invol-  Elocution. 
Ved  than  the  former.  i— 


Chap.  II. 


Of  Conipoftion. 
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Composition,  in  the  lenfe  it  is  here  ufed,  gives  (^ompofi- 
rules  for  the  fi:ru£lure  of  fentences,  with  the  feveral 
members,  words,  and  fyllables,  of  which  they  confift,^f^^^j"^ 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  bed  contribute  to  the  force, 
beauty,  and  evidence  of  the  whole. 

Compofition  confifts  of  four  parts,  tvhlch  rhetoricians 
call  period,  order,  junBure,  and  number.  The  firft  of 
thefe  treats  of  the  ftru6lure  of  fentences  5  the  fecond,  of 
the  parts  of  fentences,  which  are  words  and  members  j 
and  the  two  laft,  of  the  parts  of  words,  which  are  letters 
and  fyllables.  For  all  articulate  Ibunds,  and  even  the 
moft  minute  parts  of  language,  come  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  oratory. 


§  I.  Of  Period. 


In  every  fentence  or  propofition,  fomething  is  faid  Period  dc- 
of  fomethlng.  That  of  which  fomething  is  faid,  logi- fined  and 
clans  call  ihefubjeB,  and  that  which  is  faid  of  it,  the 
predicate :  but  in  grammatical  terms,  the  former  is  a 
nounfubftantive  of  the  nominative  cafe,  and  the  latter  a 


than  men.  But  this  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  finite  verb,  denoting  affirmation,  and  fome  date  of  be- 
the  writer,  whofe  meaning  is,  either  that  it  is  order-  ing,  ading,  or  differing.  Thefe  two  parts  may  of  them¬ 


ed  to  be  given  in  a  lefs  quantity  to  women  than  men, 
or  not  fo  frequently  to  women  as  men.  And  therefore 
the  word  order  is  here  to  be  fupplied,  which  being  of 
a  contrary  fignlfication  to  forbid,  expreffed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  the  fentence,  occafions  the  obfeurity. 
That  long  periods  are  often  attended  Tvith  the  fame  ill 
effedl,  mud  be  fo  obvious  to  every  one’s  experience, 
that  It  would  be  entirely  needlefs  to  produce  any  ex¬ 
amples  in  order  to  evince  the  truth  of  it.  And  there¬ 
fore  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  bed  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  this  feems  to  be  by  dividing  fuch  fentences  as  ex¬ 
ceed  a  proper  length  Into  two  or  more  \  which  may 
generally  be  done  without  much  trouble. 

Another  caufe  of  obfeurity,  not  inferior  to  any  yet 
mentioned,  is  parenthefis,  when  it  is  either  too  long 
or  too  frequent.  This  of  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
Sylla,  is  longer  than  we  ufually  find  in  him  r  “  O  im¬ 
mortal  gods !  (for  I  mud  attribute  to  you  what  is  your 
own  j  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  to  my  own  abi¬ 
lities,  as  to  have  been  able  of  myfelf  to  go  through  fo 
many,  fo  great,  fuch  different  aftairs,  wdth  that  expe¬ 
dition,  in  that  boifterous  temped  of  the  date),  you 
intlamed  my  mind  with  a  defire  to  fave  my  country.” 
But  where  any  obfeurity  arllcs  from  fuch  fentences, 
they  may  frequently  be  remedied  by  much  the  fame 
means  as  was  juft  now  hinted  concerning  long  and 
prolix  periods  ;  that  is,  by  feparating  the  parenthefis 
from  the  reft  of  the  fentence,  and  placing  it  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after.  So  in  this  fentence  of  Cicero,  the  pa¬ 
renthefis  may  ftand  laft,  in  the  following  manner 

O  immortal  gods]  you  inflamed  my  mind  with  a  de¬ 
fire  to  fave  my  country :  for  I  muft  attribute  to  you 
what  is  your  own  j  nor  indeed  can  I  claim  fo  much  to 
my  own  abilities,  as  to  have  been  able  of  myfelf  to  go 
through  fo  many,  fo  great,  fuch  different  affairs,  with 
tliat  expedition,  in  that  boifterous  tempeft  of  the  date.” 
VoL.  XV.  Part  1. 


felves  conftitute  a  fentence  :  As  when  we  fay.  The  fu?i 
fhines,  or  the  clock  firikes,  the  words  fun  and  clock  are 
the  fubjed  in  thefe  expreffions,  fhines  and  firikes  imply 
each  the  copula  and  predicate.  Moft  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  accompanied  with 
other  words,  which  in  grammatical  conftru61ion  are 
faid  either  to  be  conneflcd  with  or  to  depend  upon 
them  5  but  in  a  logical  confideration  they  denote  fome 
property  or  clrcumftance  relating  to  them.  As  in  the 
following  fentence  :  a  good  man  loves  virtue  for  itfelf 
The  fubje^l  of  this  fentence  is  agoodtnan:  and  the 
predicate,  or  thing  affirmed  of  him,  that  he  loves  vir¬ 
tue  for  itfelf.  But  the  two  principal  or  neceffary  words, 
on  which  all  the  reft  depend,  are  man  and  loves.  Now 
a  fimple  fentence  confifts  of  one  fuch  nouU  and  verb, 
with  whatever  elfe  is  joined  to  either  or  both  of  them. 
And  a  compound  fentence  contains  two  or  more  of 
them  ;  and  may  be  divided  into  fo  many  diftin6l  pro- 
pofitions,  as  there  are  fuch  nouns  and  verbs,  either  ex¬ 
preffed  or  underftood.  So  in  the  following  fentence, 
Compliance  gains  friends,  but  truth  procures  hatred,  there 
are  two  members,  each  of  which  contains  in  it  an  en¬ 
tire  propofition.  For,  Compliance  gains  friends  is  one 
complete'  fentence,  and  Truth  procures  hatred  another ; 
which  are  connefled  into  one  compound  fentence  by 
the  particle  but.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens,  that 
compound  fentences  are  made  up  of  fuch  parts  or 
members,  fome  if  not  all  of  which  are  tliemfelves  com¬ 
pounded,  and  contain  in  them  tw’o  or  more  fimple 
members.  Such  is  that  of  Salluft  ;  “  Ambition  has 
betrayed  many  perfons  into  deceit  ;  to  fay  one  thing, 
and  to  mean  another ;  to  found  friendffiip  and  enmity, 
not  upon  reafon,  but  Intereft  and  to  be  more  careful 
fto  appear  honeft,  than  really  to  be  fo.”  This  fentence 
•conMs  of  four  members  *,  the  laft  of  which  three,  con¬ 
fiding  of  oppofite  parts,  are  all  compounded,  as  will 
X  X  appear* 
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appear  by  expreflTing  them  at  length  in  the  following 
'  manner  j  Ambition  has  betrayed  many  perfons  into  deceit ; 
[that  is,  ambition]  has  betrayed  them  to  fay  one  things 
and  to  mean  another;  it  has  betrayed  them  to  found friend- 
fnp  and  enmity^  7iot  upon  reafouy  but  inter ef  ;  audit  has 
betrayed  them  to  be  more  careful  to  appear  honefy  than 
really  to  be  fo.  The  three  lafl;  of  thefe  members,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  words  it  betrays^  are  all  of  them  com¬ 
pounded,  and  confifts  of  two  oppolite  members  3  which 
might  each  of  them  be  exprefied  at  length  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  fupplying  the  ellipfis.  As,  Ambition  has 
betrayed  many  perfons  to  fay  one  thing y  and  it  has  betray¬ 
ed  them  to  fnean  another.  And  fo  of  the  reft.  From  this 
iiiftance  we  fee  how  much  is  left  to  be  fupplied  by  the 
mind  in  all  difcourfe,  which  if  exprelfed  would  both 
deftroy  its  harmony  and  render  it  exceedingly  tedious. 
But  flill  regard  mull  be  had  to  that  which  is  omit¬ 
ted,  fo  as  to  render  what  is  faid  confident  with  it  5 
otherwife  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  what  is  fpoken. 
Nor  can  the  members  of  a  fentence  be  diftinguilhed 
and  duly  ranged  in  their  proper  order,  without  this. 
Eut  to  proceed  :  Some  fentences  confift  either  wholly, 
or  in  part,  of  fuch  members  as  contain  in  them  two 
or  more  compound  ones,  which  may  therefore,  for  di- 
ltin61ion’s  fake,  be  called  decompound  members, — Of  this 
kind  is  that  of  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo  :  “  Great 
is  the  force  of  confeience,  great  either  way  :  that 
thqfe  perfons  are  not  afraid  who  have  committed  no 
oifence  ^  and  tliofe  who  have  offended  always  think 
punifhment  prefent  before  their  eyes.”  The  latter 
member  of  this  fentence,  which  begins  with  the  word 
thaty  contains  in  it  two  compound  members,  which  re- 
prefent  the  different  date  of  mind  between  innocent 
and  guilty  perfons.  And  it  is  in  the  proper  didindion 
and  feparation  of  the  members  in  fuch  complex  fen¬ 
tences  that  the  art  of  pointing  chiefly  conlids.  For  the 
principal  ufe  of  a  comma  is  to  divide  the  fimple  mem¬ 
bers,  a  femicolon  the  compound  ones,  a  colon  fuch  as  are 
decompounded,  and  a  period  the  whole  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  fentence.  We  mention  this  the  rather,  to  fhow  the 
different  acceptation  of  thefe  terms  by  grammarians, 
from  that  of  the  ancient  ivriters  upon  oratory.  For 
thefe  latter  apply  them  to  the  fenfe,  and  not  to  any 
points  of  didinftion.  A  very  diort  member,  whether 
dmple  or  compound,  with  them  is  a  comma,  and  a 
longer  a  colon  3  for  they  have  no  fuch  term  as  a  femico¬ 
lon.  Befides,  they  call  a  very  fhort  fentenee,  wdiether 
fimple  or  compound,  a  comma y  and  one  of  fomeivhat  a 
greater  length,  a  colon.  And  therefore  if  a  perfon  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  either  of  thefe  ways  in  any  confiderable 
number  of  fentences  together,  he  w^as  faid  to  fpeak  by 
commas  or  colons.  But  a  fentence  containing  more 
words  than  will  confid  wdth  either  of  thefe  terms, 
they  call  a  dmple  period  5  the  lead  compound  pe¬ 
riod  with  them  requiring  the  length  of  two  colons. 
How^ever,  this  w^ay  of  denominating  fentences,  and  the 
parts  of  them,  rather  from  their  length  than  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them,  appearing  not  fo  fuitable,  w^e  have  chofen 
rather  to  make  ufe  of  the  terms  fmple  and  compound 
members  ;  and  to  call  all  thofe  compound periodSy  which 
contain  two  or  more  members,  w^hether  fimple  or  com¬ 
pounded. 

But  to  proceed  :  Sentences,  with  refped  to  their 
form  or  compofition,  are  didinguifhed  into  tw’o  forts, 
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called  by  Cicero  traBcy  “  draight  or  direft  5”  and  Elocution.] 
contortOy  “  bent  or  winding.”  By  the  former  are  v  *4 
meant  thofe  whofe  members  follow  each  other  in  a  di-  i 

re6l  order,  without  any  inflexion  j  and  by  the  latter,  I 

thofe  which  dridly  fpeaking  are  called  periods.  For 
in  Greek  fignifies  a  circuit  or  circle.  And  fo  the 
Latins  call  it  circuitus  and  ambitus.  By  which  both  of 
them  mean  a  fentence  confiding  of  correfpondent  parts, 
fo  framed,  that  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them  may 
have  a  proper  elevation  and  cadency,  and  didinguifli 
them  by  its  inde6lion  \  and  as  the  latter  part  returns 
back,  and  unites  with  the  former,  the  period,  like  a 
circle,  furrounds  and  inelofes  the  whole  fenfe.  This 
elevation  of  the  voice  in  the  former  part  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  is  by  the  Greeks  called  and-  by  the 

Latins  propoftio  ;  and  the  deprefiion  of  it  in  the  latter 
part,  by  the  one  ecTre^ortSy  and  by  the  other  redditio. 

Now  as  fimple  fentences  have  not  thefe  correfpondent 
parts,  which  require  any  infle6i;ion  of  the  voice  5  nor  a 
circular  form,  by  reafon  of  their  brevity  5  they  are  not 
properly  periods,  in  the  drift  fenfe  of  the  word",  though,  ' 

in  common  fpeech,  the  w^ords  fentence  period  of¬ 

ten  ufed  as  equivalent  terms.  Thus,  if  w^e  fay.  Generous 
fninds  are  incited  to  the  performance  of  noble  exploits 
from  motives  of  gloiy  ;  here  is  no  dldinftion  of  parts, 
nor  Indeftion  of  the  voice  in  this  fentence.  And  in¬ 
deed  there  is  not  any  thing  which  relates  to  the  druc- 
ture  of  thefe  fentences,  but  w^hat  will  more  properly  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  fecond  part  of  compoftiouy  w'hlch 
is  order. 

And  as  to  thofe  compound  fentences,  w-hofe  mem-  ^ 

bers  follow^  «ach  other  in  a  dlreft  order,  without  any 
infleftion,  there  is  little  art  required  in  their  compo- 
fition.  We  diall  produce  one  example  of  this  kind 
from  Cicero  :  “  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  mutual 
converfe  and  fociety  5  and  implants  in  them  a  drong  af- 
feftion  for  thofe  W'ho  fpring  from  them  ;  and  excites 
them  to  form  communities,  and  join  in  public  affemblies  *, 
and,  for  thefe  ends,  to  endeavour  to  procure  both  the 
neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  :  and  that  not  for 
thcmfelves  only,  but  likewdfe  for  their  wives,  children, 
and  others  who  are  dear  to  them,  and  have  a  right  to 
their  afiidance.”  Here  are  five  fhort  members  in  this 
fentence,  placed  in  a  feries,  without  any  infleftion  of 
the  parts,  or  orbit  of  the  whole.  And  as  fuch  fentences 
have  no  other  boundary  but  the  conclufion  of  the  fenfe, 
fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker,  he  may  cither 
contraft  or  lengthen  them  at  pleafure,  without  offending 
the  ear.  So,  fliould  the  fentence  lad  mentioned  con-  ! 

elude  with  the  fird  member  in  this  manner.  Natural 
reafon  inclines  men  to  mutual  converfe  and  focietif  ;  the 
fenfe  w'ould  be  perfeft,  and  the  ear  fatisfied.  The  cafe 
would  be  the  fame  at  the  end  of  the  fccond  member, 
thus  :  Natural  reafon  inclines  men  to  f?iutual  converfe  and  t 

fociety y  and  implants  in  them  a  frong  ajfeBion  for  thofe 
who  fpring  from  them.  And  the  like  may  be  faid  of 
the  red.  Since  fuch  fentences  therefore  may  be  thus  li¬ 
mited  at  pleafure,  it  feems  more  convenient  both  for  the 
fpeaker  and  hearers  to  confine  them  to  a  moderate 
length.  jl 

But  becaufe  the  principal  art  relating  to  this  part  of  j 
compofition  lies  in  the  frame  and  drufture  of  fuch  com¬ 
pound  fentences  as  are  properly  called  periods y  we  flnll  I 
treat  upon  thefe  fomewhat  more  largely.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion 
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Elocution,  tion  of  thefe  periods,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  re- 
^  garded  ^  their  length  and  cadency^  As  the  length  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  breath  of  the  fpeaker,  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  fcarce  admit  of  more  than  four  colons  ^  by 
which  we  may  here  underfland  compound  members  of  a 
moderate  fize,  whieh  will  be  generally  found  a  fui table 
and  proportionate  length.  For  to  extend  them  farther 
than  the  voice  can  well  manage,  muft  be  painful  to  the 
fpeaker, and  of  confequence  unplcafant  to  the  hearers.  As 
to  the  cadency,  what  Cicero  has  obferved,  is  found  true 
by  experience,  that  the  ears  judge  what  is  full  and  what 
is  deficient ;  and  dire6l  us  to  fill  up  our  periods,  that 
nothing  be  wanting  of  what  they  expefl.  When  the 
voice  is  raifed  at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence,  they  are 
Ill  fufpenfe  till  it  be  finiflied  j  and  are  pleafed  with  a 
full  and  juft  cadency,  but  are  fenfible  of  any  dcfedl,  and 
'  are  difpleafed  with  redundancy.  Therefore  care  muft 

be  taken  that  periods  be  neither  deficient,  and  as  It  were 
,  maimed,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  drop  before  their  time, 

and  defraud  the  ears  of  what  Teemed  to  be  promifed 
them  *,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  offend  them  by  too 
long  and  immoderate  excurfions.  This  rife  and  caden¬ 
cy  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation,  depend  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  fftuatlon  of  the  members,  as  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  ftiow  by  particular  Inftances ;  in  the  explication 
of  which,  by  the  word  mefnbers^  are  to  be  underftood 
fucli  as  are  uncompounded.  In  a  period  of  two  members, 
the  turn  of  the  voice  begins  with  the  latter  member. 
Of  this  kind  Is  the  following  fentence  of  Cicero  :  “  If 
impudence  prevailed  as  much  In  the  forum  and  courts 
of  juftice,  as  infolence  does  in  the  country  and  places 
of  lefs  refort ;  Aulus  C^ecina  would  fubmit  as  much  to 
the  impudence  of  Sextus  Ebutius  In  this  caufe,  as  he 
did  before  to  his  infolence  when  aflaulted  by  him.” 
j  Here  the  cadency  begins  at  the  words  Aulus  Ccecina* 

If  a  fentence  confifts  of  three  members,  the  Infle£lIon  Is 
beft  made  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  member  :  for  If  It 
begin  immediately  after  the  firft,  the  voice  will  be  either 
apt  to  fink  too  low,  and  not  be  heard,  before  it  reach 
the  end  *,  or  elfe  be  precipitated,  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
Cicero  begins  his  oration  for  Milo  with  a  fentence  of 
this  form  :  “  Although  I  fear,  it  may  be  a  fliame  to  be 
difmayed  at  the  entrance  of  my  difeourfe  In  defence  of 
a  moft  valiant  man  •,  and  that  it  nowife  becomes  me, 
while  Milo  Is  more  concerned  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate 
than  for  himfelf,  not  to  Ihow  the  fame  greatnefs  of  mind 
in  his  behalf :  yet  this  new  form  of  profeeutlon  terrifies 
my  eyes,  which,  whatever  way  they  turn,  want  the  an¬ 
cient  cuftom  of  the  forum,  and  former  manner  of  trials.” 
Here  the  cadency,  beginning  at  the  third  member  with 
the  word  yet^  makes  a  proper  divifion  of  the  fentence, 
and  eafy  for  the  fpeaker.  But  a  period  of  four  members 
is  reckoned  the  moft  complete  and  perfcdl,  where  the 
inflc£lion  begins  at  the  middle,  that  is,  with  the  third 
member.  Nor  is  It  the  fame  cafe  here,  as  If,  in  a  fen¬ 
tence  of  three  members,  the  cadency  be  made  at  the  fe¬ 
cond.  For  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  ralfing  the  voice 
may  the  {pace  be  allowed  for  Its  finking.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fentence  of  Cicero  gives  us  an  inftance  of  this,  where 
he  {peaks  to  his  Ion  :  ‘‘  Although,  fon  Mark,  having 
i  now  been  a  hearer  of  Cratippus  for  a  year,  and  this  at 

Athens,  you  ought  to  abound  In  the  precepts  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  philofophy,  by  reafbn  of  the  great  charadler 
both  of  your  inftruftor  and  the  city  \  one  of  which  can 
funnfli  you  with  knowledge,  and  the  other  with  exam- 
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pies  :  yet,  as  I  always  to  my  advantage  joined  the  La-  Elocution* 
tin  tongue  with  the  Greek,  and  have  done  It  not  only  ‘  ^ 

in  oratory, but  likewlfe  in  philofophy;  I  think  you  ou^ht 
to  do  the  fame,  that  you  may  be  equally  converfant  in 
both  languages.”  The  turn  in  this  period  begins  at  the 
word  yet ;  which  ftanding  near  the  middle,  the  voice  is 
raifed  to  that  pitch  in  pronouncing  the  former  part,  as 
to  admit  of  a  gradual  cadency,  without  being  loft  be¬ 
fore  the  conclufion  of  the  fentence.  But  where  the 
fenfe  does  not  fult  with  this  divifion  at  the  entrance  upon 
the  third  member,  it  is  beft  made  at  the  fourth.  Such 
is  the  following  fentence  of  Cicero  :  “  If  I  have  any 
genius,  which  1  am  fenfible  Is  very  fmall ;  or  any  readi- 
nefs  in  fpeaking,  wherein  I  do  not  deny  but  I  have  been 
much  converfant;  or  any  fklll  in  oratory,  from  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  beft  arts,  to  which  I  confefs  I  have 
been  always  inclined  ;  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  de¬ 
mand  of  me  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  things  than  this  Au¬ 
lus  Caecina.”  The  cadency  of  this  fentence  does  not 
begin  till  the  words  no  one  ;  yet  it  ends  handfomely, 
and  without  difappointing  the  year.  Though  indeed  the 
three  firft  members  having  each  of  them  an  inflcdlion, 
check  the  elevation  of  the  voice,  and  by  that  variety  in 
the  pronunciation  add  to  the  harmony  of  the  fentence. 

An  equality  of  the  members  ftiould  like  wife  be  attend¬ 
ed  to  In  the  compofitlon  of  a  period,  the  better  to  adjuft 
their  rife  and  cadency.  And  for  this  reafon,  in  ien- 
tences  of  three  members,  where  the  cadency  begins 
with  the  third  ;  or  In  thofc  of  four  members,  where  It 
begins  at  the  fourth ;  it  promotes  the  harmony  to  make 
the  laft  member  longeft.  This  Is  properly  the  nature 
of  rhetorical  periods,  which  when  rightly  formed  have 
both  an  equal  beauty  and  dignity  in  their  compofi- 
tion. 

But  as  all  difeourfe  is  made  up  of  dlftin£l  fenten- 
ccs,  and  whenever  we  exprefs  our  thoughts  it  is  in 
fome  of  the  forms  above  mentioned  ;  fo  the  ufe  of 
them  Is  not  promifeuous,  but  fuited  to  anfwer  different 
defigns  in  fpeaking.  And  In  this  view  they  are  confi- 
fidered  and  made  ufe  of  by  the  orator,  as  w’ill  be  fhown 
hereafter. 

J  2.  Of  Order, 

4^ 

By  order ^  rhetoricians  mean  the  placing  each  word  Order  de- 
and  member  of  a  fentence  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  and 
moft  contribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of  the^^^^^^^®  * 
whole. 

Order  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  arttfciuL  And 
each  of  thefe  may'  be  confidered  with  refpe£l  to  the 
parts  either  of  fimple  or  compound  fentences. 

As  to  fimple  fentences,  we  may  call  that  order  natu^ 
raly  when  all  the  w'ords  In  a  fentence  are  fo  placed,  as 
they  are  conne^led  with  or  follow”  each  other  in  a  gram¬ 
matical  conftruiftion.  And  it  may  properly  enough  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  name,  as  it  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  a 
propofition,  and  the  relation  of  the  feveral  words  of 
■which  it  confifts  to  each  other.  This  w”e  explained  In 
the  laft  chapter,  and  illuftrated  by  proper  examples  ;  and 
fiiall  therefore  only  give  one  inftance  of  it  here,  to  In¬ 
troduce  the  fubje£l  we  are  now  upon.  And  it  is  this  : 

The  fame  of  Ifocrates  elicited  Arifotle  to  the  profejjton 
of  oratory.  Here  thefe  words,  the  fame  of  Ifocrates^ 
contain  the  fubje61  of  this  fentence,  with  what  relates  to 
it;  and  all  thofe  which  follow,  excited  Arifotle  to  the 
profejjton  of  oratory^  make  up  the  predicate  and  its  de- 
X  X  2  pendents. 
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Elocution,  pendents.  And  in  both  parts  each  ^vord  grammatically 
confidered  Hands  in  its  proper  order  of  conftru(Sl;ion, 
And  this  feems  agreeable  to  the  natural  way  of  convey¬ 
ing  our  thoughts,  which  leads  us.  firft  to  exprefs  the  fub- 
jeft  or  thing  of  which  fonie  other  thing  is  faid,  before 
the  predicate  or  that  which  is  faid  concerning  it  *,  and 
with  refpe(H  to  both,  as  every  idea  fucceeds  another  in 
the  order  of  our  conceptions,  tp  range  it  in  the  fame  order 
when  we  communicate  them  to  others.  Our  language  in 
the  general  keeps  pretty  much  to  this  method.  But  in 
one  thing  particularly  it  recedes  from  it  *,  and  that  is,  in 
placing  adjeftives,  wdneh  denote  the  properties  of  things, 
before  their  fubflantives  or  fubje61s,  whofe  properties 
they  are  :  As  when  it  is  faid,  Kvil  communication  cor- 
riipts  good  inanners.  And  this  we  always  do  except 
fomething  follows  which  depends  upon  the  adjedlive. 
So  we  fay.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  virtue:  not  art 
eminent  man. 

Artificial  order,  as  it  refpe(51s  limple  fentcnces,  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  regard  to  the  natural  conftru(Elion  of  words  j 
but  difpofes  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  be  moll 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  bcH  anfwer  the  defign  of  the 
fpeaker.  The  Latins  take  a  much  greater  liberty  in 
this  refpeft  than  we  do,  or  than  the  nature  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  will  permit.  Quintilian  fays,  it  is  befl  for  the 
verb  to  Hand  laH,  when  there  is  no  particular  reafon  to 
the  contrary.  And  he  gives  this  reafon  for  it,  becaufe 
the  force  of  the  fentence  lies  iti  the  verb.  So  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  hipi,  they  feem  to  have  had  this  view  in  put¬ 
ting  the  verb  at  the  end  \  that  as  the  whole  fentence  is 
imperfe61  without  the  verb,  the  mind  being  thus  held  in 
fufpcnfe  might  receive  the  deeper  impreflion  from  it  at 
laft.  They  likewife  feparate  fuch  words  as  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  relation  between  them  or  dependence  one  upon 
another,  and  place  any  of  them  firH  or  laft  as  they 
pleafe.  In  ftiort  their  order  feems  in  a  manner  arbitra¬ 
ry,  if  it  does  not  break  in  upon  perfpicuity,  to  which 
they  Liftially  attend.  But  moft  of  thefe  things  arc  un- 
fuitable  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  One  might  fay 
indeed,  Cofivince  him  you  cannot  :■  inftead  of  faying, 
ICou  cannot  convince  him  :  Or,  With  77iy  own  eyes  I faw 
it ;  for,  /  faw  it  with  77iy  own  eyes.  And  again  :  in 
fropo7'tion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  the  Ro77ian  fate  de¬ 
clined:  for.  The  Roman  fate  declmed  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  luxu7y.  But  this  inverfion  of  words  is 

‘  proper  in  Lnglilh  compofition  only  when  it  gives  force 

to  the  exprelTion  j  as  in  the  higher  ftyle  it  often  does. 
It  ferves  to  imprefs  known  truths  upon  the  mind,  but  is 
unfit  for  communicating  the  firft  principles  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

As  to  compound  fentences,  that  is,  fuch  as  confift  of 
two  or  more  members,  either  fiinple  or  compounded  5 
what  relates  to  the  words  in  each  member  feparately  is 
the  fame  as  in  fimple  fentences.  But  with  regard  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  feveral  members,  that  may  be  called 
the  natural  order^  wTich  fo  places  them  as  they  mutual¬ 
ly  depend  on  each  other.  Thus  the  antecedent  member 
naturally  precedes  the  relative  5  as  in  this  expreflion. 
Men  are  apt  to  forgive  themfelves  what  they  blame  in 
others.  In  hypothetical  fentences  the  conditional  mem¬ 
ber  naturally  Hands  firft.  Thus  :  If  Socrates  be  a  ra¬ 
tional  creature^  he  is  a  man.  That  member  which  ex- 
preftes  the  cffcR  of  an  a(ftlon  naturally  comes  laft  j  as. 
Though  you  offer  ever  fo  good  reafons^  you  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  with  h'm.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  time,  with  re- 
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gard  to  things  done  in  it  j  as,  The  Roman  eloquence  foon  Elocution 
declined  when  Cicero  was  dead.  And  to  name  no  more, 
the  reafon  of  a  thing  naturally  follows  that  of  which  it 
is  the  reafon  5  as  thus  :  ^ll  the  pleafw'es  of  life  muf  be 
uncertain^  f  nee  life  itfelf  is  not  fecure. 

When  this  order  is  inverted,  it  muft  be  ftyled  artifi¬ 
cial.  So  to  keep  to  the  inftances  already  given,  the  two 
members  in  the  firft  fentence  may  be  thus  inverted  : 

What  they  blame  in  others ,  men  are  apt  to  forgive  them¬ 
felves,  111  the  fecond,  in  this  manner  :  Socrates  is  a 
many  if  he  he  a  ratio7ial  creature.  In  the  third,  thus  : 

Tbu  %vill  7iot  p7'evail  with  himy  though  you  offer  ever  fo 
good  reafons.  And  fo  on  in  the  reft  ;  As,  When  Cicero 
was  deady  the  Roman  eloquence  foon  declined  ;  and,  Smee 
life  Itfelf  is  not  fecurcy  all  the  pleafures  of  life  t7iuf  be 
uncertain.  The  variety  of  inverfions  in  a  fentence  may 
generally  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  members.  In  the  following  fentence  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  the  natural  order  feems  to  be  this  :  If  that  gveat- 
nefs  of  mind  he  void  of  jificey  which  fhows  itfelf  in 
da7igers  and  labours y  it  is  hla77ieahle.  Which  may  be 
varied  by  changing  the  place  of  the  firft  and  third  mem¬ 
ber,  in  the  following  manner  :  That  greatnefs  of  77iiml 
is  blameable  which  Jhows  itfelf  in  da7igers  and  labours y 
if  it  wo7it  jujlice.  Or  by  altering  the  place  of  all  the 
three  members,  thus  :  lliat  greatnefs  of  mmd  is  bla7?ie- 
abley  if  it  he  void  of  jujlicey  which  fhows  itfelf  in  dan¬ 
gers  and  labours  But  oftentimes  one  member  may  be 
included  in  another,  as  in  the  inftance  here  given  :  If 
that  greatnefs  of  t7\ind  which  Jhows  itfef  in  dangers 
and  labours  y  be  void  of  jujlicey  it  is  blameable.  Here 
the  relative  member  is  included  in  the  conditional,  which 
is  placed  firft,  and  the  antecedent  member  follows  both. 

But  in  Cicero  it  ftands  thus  :  That  gi'eatnefs  of  7?ii7idy 
which  Jhows  itfef  in  dangers  ci7id  labours  y  ij'  it  ward 
jujlicey  is  hla?7ieable  ;  the  relative  and  conditional 

members  are  both  included  in  the  antecedent  member. 

The  Latin  tongue  eommonly  admits  of  a  much  greater 
variety  in  the  tranfpofition  of  members,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  fingle  words,  than  fuits  wnth  our  idiom.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fentence  the  natural  order  is  much  preferable,  as 
it  heft  fuits  with  the  proper  elevation  and  cadency  of 
the  voice  in  its  pronunciation  :  I  a7n  willing  to  remit  all 
that  is  pafy  provided  it  may  be  done  with  fofety.  But 
ftioLild  we  invert  the  members,  and  fay,  Provided  it  may 
be  do7ie  with  fafetijy  1  a77i  willing  to  remit  all  that  is 
pajl ;  the  harmony  of  the  cadency  would  be  loft.  And 
if  the  latter  member  be  included  in  the  former,  the  al¬ 
teration  will  ftill  be  worfe  ^  as,  I  am  willingy  provided 
it  7nay  he  doTte  with  ffetgy  to  forgive  all  that  is  pajl. 

Here  the  infledlion  of  the  voice  falls  upon  the  fame 
member  as  before,  and  deftroys  the  beauty  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  by  its  elevation  afterwards.  Some  fentences  admit 
of  no  involution  of  their  members.  Such  are  thofe  whofe 
members  are  conn e died  by  eonjundlive  or  disjundlive 
particles.  As,  Virtue  furnijJjes  the  7?ii7id  with  the  t7‘uejl 
pleafure  in  profperitijy  and  affords  it  the  greatejl  co77ifort 
in  adverjity.  And,  A  wife  man  is  7ie7tlier  elated  by  pro- 
fperityy  nor  depreffed  by  adverfity.  And  the  like  may  be 
faid  of  thofe  where  the  latter  member  begins  with  feme 
illative  or  redditive  particle.  As  in  thefe  inftances  :  The 
chief  thi7ig  to  he  regarded  i7i  life  ts  virtue.^  for  all  other 
things  are  vain  and  uncertain.  And,  Though  fortune 
IS  always  inconjlanty  yet  ffe  has  many  votaries.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  the  members  in  any  of  thefe  ways  of  expreftlon, 

and 
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Elocution,  and  fome  others  Avhicli  might  be  named,  can  be  inclu- 
ded  one  in  the  other.  In  all  the  examples  hitherto  gi¬ 
ven,  the  fentences  confifl  only  of  firaple  members  ^  and 
indeed  compound  members  are  not  fo  often  inverted,  nor 
included  one  in  another,  by  reafon  of  their  length. 
However,  we  fhall  here  produce  one  inllance  of  each  : 
Whoever  cotijiders  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs^  and 
how  frequently  the  greatef  hopes  are  friif  rated ;  he 
will fee  jujl  reafon  to  he  always  on  his  guards  and  not 
place  too  much  dependence  upon  things  fo  precarious. 
This  fentence  confifts  of  two  compound  members,  which 
here  ftand  in  their  natural  order,  but  may  be  thus  in¬ 
verted  :  He  will  fee  juJl  reafon  to  be  always  on  his 
guards  and  not  place  too  much  dependence  on  things  fo 
precarious  ;  whoever  confiders  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs^  and  how  often  the  greatejl  hopes  are  fruf  rated. 
In  the  following  fentence  one  compound  member  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  another :  Let  us  not  conclude  while  dangers 
are  at  a  diflance,  and  do  not  inwiediately  approach  us, 
that  we  are  fecure ;  unlefs  we  ufe  all  necejfary  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  them.  Here  the  natural  order  would  be  : 
While  dangers  are  at  a  di/lance,  and  do  not  inmiediately 
approach  us ;  let  us  not  conclude  that  %ve  are  fecure,  un¬ 
lefs  we  ufe  all  necejfary  precaution  to  prevent  tlumi. 

But  there  arc  fome  other  confiderations  relating  to 
order,  which,  being  taken  from  the  nature  of  things, 
equally  fuit  all  languages.  So,  in  amplifying,  there 
fliould  be  a  conftant  gradation  fron*  a  lefs  to  a  greater  ; 
as  when  Cicero  fays,  Afnbition  creates  hatred,  fhynefs, 
difcords,f editions,  and  %uars.  On  the  contrary,  in  ex¬ 
tenuating,  we  iliould  defeend  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs , 
as  if,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Home,  one  fliould 
fay,  2'hey  were  fo  far  from  fuffering  a  Rojnan  citizen 
to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  hi?7i  to  be 
wliipt,  or  even  to  he  hound.  In  conftituting  any  whole, 
we  put  the  parts  firfl:  •  as.  Invention,  difpofition,  elocution, 
and' pronunciation,  make  up  the  art  of  oratory.  But  in 
fcparating  any  whole,  the  parts  follow  :  as.  The  art  of 
oratory  may  be  divided  into  thefe  four  parts  ;  invention, 
difpofition,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  In  every  enu¬ 
meration  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  whole  with 
the  parts  *,  but  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  niufl:  either 
be  put  firfl  or  laft.  So  it  would  be  wrong  to  fay.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  greatef  prudence,  virtue,  juf  ice,  and 
modefy  :  for  the  w'ord  virtue  here  contains  in  it  the  other 
three,  and  therefore  fliould  not  be  inferted  among  them. 
See  Language,  N®  17. 

§  Of  JunBure  and  Number, 

Q^iiintilian,  fpeaking  of  corapofition,  reprefents  a 
difeourfe  as  very  happy  in  that  refpe(fl,  when  the  order, 
junBure,  and  number,  are  all  juft  and  proper.  The  firfl 
of  thefe,  which  gives  rules  for  the  due  placing  of  the 
words  and  members  of  a  fentence,  has  been  already 
explaiiurd.  We  now  proceed  to  the  other  two,  which 
relate  to  letters  and  fyllablcs ;  the  former  treating  of 
their  connection,  and  the  latter  of  their  quantity. 

LAs  to  junBure,  A  due  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
of JuTfiff  nature  of  the  vowels,  confonants,  and  fyllables  in 

Explained  the  connection  of  words,  with  regard  to  the  found, 
and  illu-  As  to  the  fif,  when  a  word  ends  ivith  a  vowel,  and 
the  next  begins  either  with  a  different  vowel,  or  the 
fame  repeated,  it  ufually  renders  the  pronunciation  hol¬ 
low  and  unpkafant.  For,  as  (Quintilian  has  jufliy  ob- 
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ferved,  “  This  makes  a  chafm  in  the  fentence,  and  flops  Elocution, 
the  courfe  of  it.”  For  there  muft  be  fome  paufe,  in  or- 
der  to  pronounce  them  both,  or  otherwife  the  found  of 
one  will  be  loft.  So,  for  inftance,  in  pronouncing  thefe 
words,  the  other  day,  unlefs  you  flop  a  little  after  the 
word  the,  the  found  of  e  will  not  be  heard  and  if  it  is 
dropt,  it  will  occafion  a  rougher  found,  from  the  afpira- 
tion  of  th  twice  repeated  fo  near  together,  as  thi^ other 
day.  Therefore  to  prevent  both  thefe  inconveniences, 
wc  ufually  fay,  t'^other  day.  But  the  diflferent  confo¬ 
nants,  which  together  with  the  vowels  make  up  thofe 
fyllables,  often  caufe  a  confiderable  diflference  in  the 
pronunciation,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  or  lefs  agreeable. 

As,  if  we  fay,  he  overdid  it,  the  words  he  over  have  not 
fo  harfli  a  found  as  the  other ;  though  ftill  they  require 
fome  paufe  to  keep  them  diftind.  Befidcs,  fome  vowels 
meet  more  amicably,  and  admit  of  a  fofter  pronuncia¬ 
tion  than  others.  Thofe  which  have  the  weakeft  and 
fmalleft  found,  follow  beft  •,  becaufe  they  occafion  the 
leaft  alteration  of  the  organ  in  forming  the  two  founds. 

Such  are^^*  and  i ;  and  therefore,  without  any  chafm  In 
the  found,  or  hefitation  of  the  voice,  we  fay  he  is.  But 
w  here  the  aCIioti  of  the  organs  is  greater,  and  the  found 
ftronger,  the  pronunciation  is  more  difficult :  as  when 
we  fay,  tho"*  all.  For  here  is  a  contrary  motion  of  the 
lips,  which  are  firfl  put  forward  in  founding  the  0,  and 
then  drawn  backward  to  pronounce  the  a  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  found  is  much  fofter  to  fay,  tho’*  every,  where 
their  adion  is  lefs.  And  the  like  ill  effed  commonly 
happens  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame  vowel:  as  if 
we  fay,  go  on,  or,  ufually  aB  thus.  There  is  a  confider- 
able  difference  between  thefe  two  expreffions,  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  found  of  the  vowel,  and  wdiere  either  of  them  is 
doubled  in  a  fingle  word.  For  then  the  fame  found  on¬ 
ly  is  protraded  by  one  continued  motion  of  the  organ  \ 
as  in  the  words  good,  and  deem.  But  here  the  found  is 
repeated  again  by  a  new  adion  of  the  organ  ;  which,  if 
precipitated,  obfeures  the  found  of  one  of  the  vow^els  \ 
and,  if  too  much  retarded,  makes  a  chafm  in  the 
pronunciation  j  either  of  which  is  unpleafant  to  the 
ear. 

But  as  the  coalition  of  two  vowels  occafions  an  hol¬ 
low  and  obfeure  found,  fo  the  meeting  of  fome  confo¬ 
nants  renders  it  very  harfli  and  rough.  Thus  the  words 
king  Xerxes,  and  public  good,  when  fo  placed  have  not 
only  a  roughnefs,  but  likewife  a  difficulty  in  their  pro¬ 
nunciation,  from  the  contrary  adion  of  the  lips  j  which 
in  the  former  are  firfl  drawn  back  and  then  forwards, 
but  in  the  latter  the  contrary  way  \  and  In  both  of  them 
with  fome  confiderable  force.  But  this  may  very  eafily 
be  avoided,  by  faying,  with  a  little  alteration  in  the 
wmrds,  Xerxes,  the  king,  and  the  good  of  the  public.  So 
likewife  the  words  ill  company,  have  a  fofter  found  than 
bad  company,  for  the  fame  reafon.  To  multiply  inftan- 
ces  of  this  kind  feems  unneceflary,  which  fo  frequently 
occur  in  all  difeourfes. 

The  repetition  of  the  fame  fyllableat  the  end  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  w^ords,  is  the  laft  thing  to  be  confidered. 

And  a  little  obfervation  will  convince  us,  that  where 
this  happens.  It  generally  renders  the  found  either  con- 
fufed  or  unpleafant.  Cicero  was  often  rallied  on  account 
of  this  verfe ; 

0  fortunatam  natam  me  confule  Romam, 

Everv  one  will  eafily  perceive  a  difagreeable  found  in 
'  the 
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Elocution,  the  following  expreflion :  A  man  many  times  does 
that  unadvisedly,  of  which  he  afterwards  repents.” 
The  chime  of  the  words  man  many  both  feems  affected, 
and  dlfpleafes  the  ear.  But  this  will  foon  be  remedied, 
if  we  feparate  thefe  two  words,  and  fay,  “A  man  does 
that  many  times  unadvifodly.” 

From  the  (liort  account  here  given  of  this  part  of 
compofitlon,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  things  are  ne* 
ceffary  to  render  it  mofl  complete  and  accurate  \  which 
are  thefe  following.  If  a  word  end  with  a  vowel,  the 
next  ought  to  begin  with  a  confonant,  or  fuch  a  vowel 
whofe  found  may  agree  well  with  the  former.  But  if  a 
word  conclude  with  a  confonant,  either  a  vowel  fhould 
follow,  or  fuch  a  confonant  whofe  pronunciation  will 
fuit  with  it.  And  laftly,  the  fame  fyllable  ought  not 
to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  one  word,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next.  It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  critics, 
that  the  following  verfe  at  the  beginning  of  Virgil’s 
.^Eneid  has  all  thefe  properties  : 

Arma  virumque  canoy  Trojee  qui  primus  ah  oris. 

Where  any  word  in  this  verfe  ends  with  a  vo'wel,  the 
next  begins  with  a  confonant  \  and  where  any  one  ends 
with  a  confonant,  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel ;  and 
there  is  no  repetition  of  the  fame  found  throughout  the 
whole.  But  this  is  what  rarely  happens,  efpecially  in 
our  language,  which  abounds  with  confonants.  And 
what  Quintilian  fays  of  the  coalition  of  vow'els,  in 
treating  upon  this  fubje(ft,  feems  applicable  to  the  whole. 

This  (fays  he)  is  a  thing  not  much  to  be  dreaded  j 
and  I  kno'W  not  whether  the  negleft  of  it,  or  too  great 
a  concern  about  it,  be  worfe.  It  ncceffarily  checks  the 
vigour  of  the  mind,  and  diverts  it  from  matters  of  great¬ 
er  importance.  And  therefore  as  it  (hows  negligence 
to  permit  it,  fo  to  be  in  conftant  fear  of  it  difeovers  a 
low  genius.”  This  w'as  the  opinion  of  that  judicious 
writer.  And  as  thefe  things  cannot  always  be  attended 
to,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  avoid  them,  where  they  prove 
very  offenfive  to  the  car,  and  it  may  be  done  without 
fomc  greater  inconvenience.  So  in  this  fentence.  Ho- 
nejly  is  the  bejl  policy^  the  coalition  of  t  and  p  in  the 
two  laft  w^ords  hejl  policy  produces  a  roughnefs  in  their 
pronunciation  ;  but  as  the  expreflion  is  ftrong,  and  can¬ 
not  perhaps  be  well  altered  for  the  better,  the  found 
50  here  ought  to  give  way  to  the  fenfe. 

llie  na-  H.  Number.  Tliis  rcfpe(fts  the  quantity  of  fyllables, 
as  JunhJut'e  does  their  quality.  In  the  Greek  and  Ro- 

mimber*  man  languages  every  fyllable  has  its  diflindl:  quantity^ 
and  is  either  long,  fliort,  or  eommon  :  two  or  more  of 
which  joined  together  in  a  certain  order  make  a  foot, 
and  a  determinate  number  of  thefe  in  a  different  order 
conllltute  their  feveral  forts  of  metre.  This  variety  of 
founds  gives  a  much  greater  harmony  to  their  poetry, 
than  what  can  arlfe  only  from  the  feat  of  the  accent, 
and  the  limilitude  of  found  at  the  end  of  two  verfes, 
which  chiefly  regulate  our  metre.  And  although  their 
profe  was  not  fo  confined  with  regard  to  feet,  cither  as 
to  the  kind  or  place  of  them,  as  their  metrical  compofi- 
tions  \  yet  it  had  a  fort  of  meafure,  more  efpecially  in 
the  rife  and  cadency  of  their  periods.  This  they  call 
rhetorical  number.  And  accordingly  the  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  upon  this  art  acquaint  us  what  feet  are  befl  fuited 
to  the  beginning,  middle,  or  conclufion  of  a  fentence. 
Such  rules  are  not  applicable  to  our  language,  which  has 
not  that  accurate  diftimftion  of  quantity  in  its  fyllables. 
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For  we  are  apt  to  confound  accent  with  quantity,  and  Elocution, 
pronounce  thofe  fyllables  longeft  on  which  we  lay  the 
accent,  though  in  their  nature  they  are  not  fo.  As  in 
the  %vord  admirable y  where  none  but  the  firll  fyllable  ad 
is  pronounced  long)  though  that  is  only  rendered  fo  by 
pofition,  and  the  two  following  are  fo  by  nature.  And 
again,  in  the  word  dvaricey  we  found  the  firft  a  long  for 
the  fame  reafon,  and  the  fecond  fhort )  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  both  thefe  vowels.  However,  we  fhall  offer 
a  few  things  that  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  modulate  our 
periods  and  adjuft  their  cadency. 

A  great  number  of  monofyllables  do  not  ftand  well 
together.  For  as  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  diifance 
in  the  pronunciation  between  one  word  and  another, 
than  between  the  fyllables  of  the  fame  word  )  fuch 
paufes,  though  fhort,  yet,  when  too  frequent,  make  the 
found  rough  and  uneven,  and  by  that  means  fpoil  its 
harmony.  And  this  may  feem  more  neceffary  to  be 
attended  to,  becaufe  the  Englilh  language  abounds  fo 
much  with  monofyllables.  On  the  contrary,  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  many  long  words  makes  a  fentence  move 
too  flow  and  heavily.  And  therefore  fuch  periods 
generally  run  beft,  which  have  a  proper  mixture  of 
words  of  a  different  length.  Befides,  as  every  word 
has  its  accent,  which  with  us  Rands  for  quantity,  a 
number  either  of  monofyllables,  or  long  words,  coming 
together,  fo  far  abates  the  harmony,  as  it  leffens  the 
variety. 

Again,  feveral  words  of  the  fame  ending  do  not  Rand 
well  together,  efpecially  where  the  accent  falls  upon  the 
fame  fyllable  in  each  of  them.  For  this  creates  too 
great  a  jingle  by  the  fimilitude  of  found  )  and  is  apt  to 
difpleafe,  from  an  appearance  of  affe<ftation.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  following  fentence  ;  Nothing  is  more  wel- 
comey  delightfomey  or  wh6lefo??iey  than  r^  to  a  wearied 
man.  In  fuch  expreffions,  therefore,  if  the  order  of  the 
words  cannot  well  be  altered,  fome  other  word  flmuld 
be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  one  of  them  at  Icaff,  to 
diverfify  the  found.  So  in  the  example  here  given,  the 
found  might  be  varied  by  faying.  Nothing  is  more  wdl- 
eonie^  pledfanty  or  whdlefome. 

But  to  add  no  more,  if  a  fentence  end  with  a  mono- 
fyllablc,  it  is  apt  to  hurt  the  cadency,  and  difappoint 
the  ear  :  whereas  w'ords  of  a  moderate  length  carry  a 
greater  force  with  them  by  the  fulnefs  of-  their  found, 
and  afford  the  ear  what  it  expelled.  And  there  is  one 
fort  of  monofyllables  more  efpecially,  which  never  Rand 
well  at  the  conclufion  of  a  period,  though  ^ve  frequent¬ 
ly  find  them  there )  and  thefe  are  the  figns  of  cafes. 

Thus  we  fay,  Avarice  is  a  crime y  which  wife  men  are 
too  often  guilty  of  But  the  cadency  would  doubtlefs 
be  more  agreeable  if  it  was  altered  thus  :  Avarice  is  a 
crime y  of  which  wife  men  are  too  often  gdilty.  Every 
one  muR  perceive,  when  the  accent  falls  upon  the  laR 
fyllable  in  the  fentence,  as  it  does  if  it  end  with  of  the 
found  is  not  fo  plcafant  as  when  it  reRs  upon  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fyllable  in  the  word  guilty.  Nor  are  very  long 
words  well  fuited  either  to  the  beginning  or  conclufion 
of  a  period  )  for  they  retard  the  pronunciation  at  firR, 
and  fall  too  heavy  at  the  end. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Dignity. 

The  necefj 

Dignity  confiRs  in  the  right  ufe  of  tropes  and  fi- fity  of  dig-*! 
gures.  It  is  not  fufficient  for  an  orator  to  exprefs 

p^|£oration. 
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Elocut  on.  felf  with  propriety  and  clearnefs,  or  in  fraooth  and  har- 
■  V  — ^  monious  periods  j  but  his  language  rauft  likewife  be 
fuited  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft.  And 
therefore,  as  elegance  gives  rules  for  the  firft  of  thefe, 
and  campojition  for  the  fecond  \  fo  does  dignity  for  the 
lall  of  them.  It  is  very  evident,  that  different  fubje^ls 
require  a  different  ftyle  and  manner  of  expreflion  *,  fince, 
as  Quintilian  fays,  What  is  magnificent  In  one  dif- 
couJe  would  be  turgid  in  another  ;  and  thofe  expref- 
fions  which  appear  low  upon  a  fublime  fubjedl,  would 
fuit  leffer  matters  :  and  as  in  a  florid  harangue  a  mean 
word  is  remarkable,  and  like  a  blemifh  j  fo  any  thing 
lofty  and  bright  upon  a  trivial  argument  is  difpropor- 
tionate,  and  like  a  tumour  upon  an  even  furface.” 
Now  this  variety  iii  the  maimer  of  expreflion  arifes  in  a 
great  meafure  from  tropes  and  Jigui'cs^  which  not  only 
enliven  and  beautify  a  dlfcourfe,  but  give  it  likewife 
force  and  grandeur  j  for  which  reafon  this  part  of  elo¬ 
cution  fee  ms  to  have  been  called  dignity. 

Tropes  and  figures  are  diftlngulfiied  from  each  other 
in  feveral  refpefts.  Tropes  raoftly  alTedl  fingle  words, 
but  figures  whole  fentences.  A  trope  conveys  two  ideas 
to  the  mind  by  means  of  one  word  •,  but  a  figure  throws 
the  fentence  into  a  different  form  from  the  common 
and  ufual  manner  of  expreflion.  Befides,  tropes  are 
chiefly  defigned  to  reprefen t  our  thoughts,  but  figures 
our  pa/fions. 

§  I.  Of  Tropes. 

54 

Tro[)es,  A  trope,,  which  is  a  figure  of  words,  has  been  ufually 

what.  defined  to  be  the  change  of  a  word  from  its  proper fignu 

f  cation  to  fome  other  with  advantage ^  either  as  to  beauty 
or  frength.  The  words,  with  advantage,  are  added  in 
the  definition,  becaufe  a  trope  ought  not  to  be  chofen, 
unlefs  there  is  fome  good  reafon  for  ufing  it  rather  than 
the  proper  Avord.  But  in  Avhat  manner,  or  how  far,  it 
can  be  faid  of  all  tropes  in  general,  that  they  change 
the  proper  fignification  of  Avords,  Avill  bed  appear  by 
confidering  the  nature  of  each  kind  of  them  feparately. 
Now  in  every  trope  a  reference  is  had  to  two  things, 
Avhich  occafions  two  ideas*,  one  of  the  thing  exprelfed, 
and  another  of  that  thing  to  Avhich  it  has  a  refpe<5l,  and 
is  fupplied  by  the  mind.  For  all  tropes  arc  taken  either 
from  things  internally  related,  as  the  whole  and  a  part; 
or  externally,  as  caufe  and  effedl,  fubjeft  and  adjundl  ; 
or  from  fome  fimilitude  that  is  found  betAveen  them  ;  or 
from  a  contrariety.  The  firfl  of  thefe  is  called  fynec- 
doche,  the  fccond  mctonifmif,  the  third  metaphor,  and  the 
lafl;  irony.  We  fliall  endeaA’our  to  illuftrate  this  by  ex¬ 
amples.  When  Ave  fay,  Hannibal  beat  the  Romans; 
the  meaning  Is,  that  Hannibal  and  his  army  did  this. 
So  that  although  in  fome  fenfe  a  part  may  here  be  faid 
to  fiand  for  the  Avhole,  Avhich  makes  it  a  fynecdoche  ; 
yet,  ftrlftly  fpeaking,  the  Avofd  Hannibal  does  not  alter 
its  fenfe,  but  there  is  an  ellipfis  in  the  expreflion,  Han¬ 
nibal  being  put  for  himfelf  and  his  army.  But  if  Ave 
fay,  Cicero  fhould  be  read  by  all  lovei's  of  eloquence  ; 
here  Indeed  the  Avord  Cicero  appears  to  be  changed  from 
Its  proper  fenfe,  and  to  fignify  the  books  of  Cicero  ; 
which  is  a  metonymy the  author  being  pul  for  his 
Avorks ;  and  therefore  fuch  expreffions  need  not  be 
deemed  elliptical.  Again,  if  any  one,  fpeaking  of  a 
fubtle  and  crafty  man,  fhould  fay  he  is  a  fox;  the 
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meaning  Is,  he  is  like  a  fox;  which  is  a  Elocution. 

Avhere  the  Avord  fox  retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  de-  "" ' 

notes  that  animal,  to  Avhich  the  man  is  compared  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  craft.  Laflly,  If  a  perfon  fay  to  another, 

Well  done ;  meaning  that  the  thing  Avas  ill  done,  the 
word  well  keeps  its  OAvn  fenfe ;  but  from  the  manner  of 
its  pronunciation,  or  fome  other  circumflance  attending 
the  expreflion,  it  Avill  be  evident  that  the  contrary  Is  in¬ 
tended  ;  Avhich  is  called  an  irony.  From  thefe  inflances 
it  may  appear  in  Avhat  latitude  Ave  muft  underftand  the 
common  definition  of  a  trope,  Avhich  makes  it  to  confifl 
in  the  change  of  a  AVord  from  its  proper  fenfe  into  fome 
other.  But  though  in  reality  there  are  but  four  kinds 
of  tropes,  Avhich  are  diflinguifhed  by  fo  many  different 
refpefts  Avhich  things  bear  one  to  another;  yet  as  thefe 
feveral  refpefts  are  found  in  a  variety  of  fubjefts,  and 
attended  Avith  different  circum fiances,  the  names  of 
tropes  have  from  hence  been  greatly  multiplied:  Avhich, 
hoAvever,  may  all  be  referred  to  fome  or  other  of  thofe 
already  mentioned,  as  ay  ill  be  fhoAvn  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  them  in  their  order.  And  for  diftinftion  fake 
Ave  fhall  call  the  former  primary,  and  the  latter  fecond^ 
ary,  tropes. 

We  noAv  proceed  to  conlider  the  reafons  Avhich  have 
occafioned  the  introdu61ion  of  tropes.  And  thefe,  as 
Quintilian  obferves,  are  three ;  necejpty,  emphafs,  and 
beauty, 

I.  Tropes  AAxre  firfl  introduced  from  necejjity,  deriv- Why  intro*. 
ing  their  origin  unqueflionably  in  a  confiderable  degree  dAiced. 
from  the  barrennefs  of  language,  becaufe  no  language 
Avhich  Ave  knoAV  contains  a  fufficient  number  of  proper 
Avords  to  exprefs  all  the  different  conceptions  of  our 
minds  :  but  the  principal  caufe  of  their  introduftion 
feeras  to  be  that  extenfive  influence  Avhich  imagination 
polfeffes  over  every  kind  of  fpeech.  The  mind  confiders 
the  fame  thing  various  Avays;  views  it  in  different  lights; 
compares  it  Avitli  other  things ;  and  obferves  their  feve¬ 
ral  relations  and  affections;  Avherein  they  agree,  and  in 
Avhat  they  differ.  From  all  Avhich  refleClions  it  is  fur- 
niflied  Avith  almofl  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  ;  Avhich 
cannot  all  of  them  be  diftinguiflied  and  expreffed  by 
proper  AVords,  fince  ncAv  ones  occur  daily.  And  Aveie 
this  poflible,  yet  Avould  it  be  impracticable,  becaufe  the 
multitude  of  Avords  muft  be  fo  vaftly  great,  that  the  me¬ 
mory  could  not  retain  them,  nor  be  able  to  recal  them 
as  occafion  required.  Tropes  have  in  a  good  meafure 
redrefled  both  thefe  inconveniences  ;  for  by  means  of 
them  the  mind  is  not  burdened  Avith  a  nuniberlefs  flock 
of  different  AVords,  and  yet  nothing  fcenis  to  Avant  a 
name.  Thus  fometlraes  Avhere  a  Avord  is  av  an  ting  to 
exprefs  any  particular  thing,  it  Is  clearly  enough  repre- 
fented  by  the  name  of  fome  other  thing,  by  reafon  of 
the  fimilitude  betAA^een  them.  At  other  times,  the 
caufe  is  fignified  by  the  effeCl,  the  fubje6l  by  the  ad- 
junCl ;  or  the  contrary.  And  the  Avhole  is  often  under¬ 
flood  by  a  part,  or  a  part  by  the  Avhole.  And  thus  by 
the  ufe  of  tropes  the  mind  is  helped  to  conceive  of  fome- 
thlng  not  expreffed,  from  that  Avhich  is  expreffed.  It  is 
much  the  fame  cafe,  as  AAdien  Ave  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
of  a  perfon,  Avhofe  name  Ave  arc  either  unacquainted 
with,  or  have  forgot ;  for  by  deferibing  his  perfon,  a- 
bode,  or  fome  other  circumftances  relating  to  him,  thofe 
Ave  converfe  Avith  as  Avell  underftand  whom  avc  mean,  as 
if  Ave  mentioned  his  name.  So  the  fliepherd  in  Virgil, 

Avhen 
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Elocution,  -^vhen  he  could  not  think  of  the  name  of  Archimedes, 
defcribes  him  by  his  works  ; 

Arid  what’s  his  name  who  form’d  the  fphere, 

And  (bow’d  the  feafons  of  the  Aiding  year  ? 

‘BeAdes,  it  fometimes  happens  in  a  difcourfe,  that  thofe 
things  are  neceffary  to  be  faid,  which,  if  cxpreffed  in 
their  proper  terms,  would  be  offenAve  ^  but  being  clo¬ 
thed  with  metaphors,  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind 
with  decency.  Thus  then  the  imagination  never  con¬ 
templates  any  one  idea  Angle  and  alone,  but  always 
along  with  other  ideas,  which  may  be  called  its  accejfo- 
ries^  and  which  often  operate  more  forcibly  upon  the 
mind  than  the  principal  idea  itfelf  does.  In  their  nature 
they  are  often  more  agreeable,  and  frequently  alfo  more 
familiar,  to  our  conceptions ;  or  perhaps  they  remind  us 
of  a  greater  variety  of  important  circumftances.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  acceffory  is  often  preferred,  as,  e.  g. 
when  we  want  to  point  out  the  time  in  which  a  ftate  en¬ 
joyed  its  chief  reputation,  &c.  the  proper  ’words  might 
do,  but  the  imagination  fuggefts  the  AouriAiing  period 
of  a  plant  or  tree  \  and  we  fay  “  the  Roman  empire 
Aourilhed  moft  under  Auguftus;”  Catiline,  we  fay,  was 
the  head  inftead  of  the  leader  of  his  party,  becaufe  the 
head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human  Agure. 

2.  A  fecond  reafon  above  mentioned  for  the  ufe  of 
tropes  was  emphajis.  Tropes  do  many  times  exprefs 
things  with  greater  force  and  evidence  than  can  be  done 
by  proper  words.  We  receive  much  the  greater  part 
of  our  knowledge  by  our  fenfes.  And  Amilitudes  taken 
from  fenAble  things,  as  in  metaphors,  very  much  aAlA 
the  mind  in  its  reAeftions  upon  thofe  things  which  do 
not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  we  are  fooner  or  more  Arongly  affedled 
with  fenAble  objeiRs,  than  with  things  of  which  we  can 
have  no  ideas  but  from  the  internal  operations  of  our 
own  minds.  Nay,  fometimes  one  bright  and  lively 
trope  Aiall  convey  a  fuller  and  more  juA  idea  of  a  thing 
than  a  large  periphraAs.  So  when  Virgil  calls  the  Sci- 
pios  two  thunderbolts  of  war^  he  gives  a  more  lively 
image  of  the  rapid  force  and  fpeedy  fuccefs  of  their 
arms,  than  could  have  been  conveyed  by  a  long  deferip- 
tion  in  plain  words.  And  in  many  cafes  the  tropical 
ufe  of  words  is  fo  emphatical,  and  fuited  to  the  idea  we 
deAgn  to  excite,  that  in  this  refpe£l  it  may  be  juAly 
eAeemed  the  moA  proper.  So,  incenfed  with  anger, 
infa?ned  with  dejire,  fallen  into  an  error,  are  all  meta¬ 
phorical  expre (lions,  ufed  in  a  way  of  Amilitude  *,  and 
yet  perhaps  no  proper  words  can  be  made  ufe  of,  which 
will  convey  a  more  lively  image  of  the  thing  we  deAgn 
to  reprefen t  by  them. 

But  beauty  and  ornament,  as  was  obferved  before, 
have  been  another  caufe  of  the  ufe  of  tropes.  Some  fub- 
jecAs  require  a  more  Aorid  and  elegant  drefs  than  others. 
When  we  deferibe  or  applaud,  ornaments  of  fpeech  and 
a  gaiety  of  exprelTion  are  requifitc.  And  it  is  the  buA- 
nefs  of  an  orator  to  entertain  his  hearers  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  inAru<As  them.  Now  Cicero,  who  was  an 
admirable  judge  of  the  force  and  power  of  eloquence, 
has  obferved,  that  tropical  expreffions  give  the  mind  the 
greateA  delight  and  entertainment.  “  I  have  often 
wondered  (fays  he)  why  tropes  (hould  give  greater  plea- 
fare  than  proper  words.  I  imagine  the  rea(bn  muit  be, 
either  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  wit  in  negle611ng 
what  is  at  hand,  and  making  choice  of  fomething  at  a 
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dlAance  j  or  that  the  hearer  is  furniAied  with  a  differ-  Elocution, 
ent  thought,  without  being  led  into  a  miAake,  which  af- 
fords  a  very  agreeable  pleafure  j  or  that  a  whole  fimlll- 
tude  is  convened  to  the  mind  by  a  Angle  word  j  or  that, 
particularly  in  the  bcA  and  moA  lively  metaphor,  the 
image  is  prefented  to  our  fight,  which  is  the  qulckeA  of 
our  fenfes.”  And  therefore,  he  fuppofes,  that  “  as  gar¬ 
ments  were  ArA  invented  from  necefTity,  to  fecure  m 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  improved  after¬ 
wards  for  ornament  and  diAlndion  ;  fo  the  poverty  of 
language  ArA  introduced  tropes,  which  "were  afterwards 
increaled  for  delight.”  BeAdes,  a  variety  of  exprefAon 
is  pleaAng  in  a  difcourfe.  It  is  many  times  neceffary 
that  the  fame  thing  (hould  be  repeated  5  and  if  this  be 
done  in  the  fame  words,  it  will  grow  tirefome  to  the 
hearers,  and  Ank  their  eAeem  of  the  fpeakcr’s  ability. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  proper  the  exprefAon 
(hould  be  varied,  that  although  the  fenfe  be  the  fame, 
it  may  give  the  mind  a  new  pleafure  by  its  different 
drefs. 

We  come  now,  in  the  laA  place,  to  lay  down  feme 
dlreftions  proper  to  be  obferved  in  the  choice  of 
tropes. 

And  ArA,  as  every  trope  gives  us  two  ideas  j  one,  of 
the  word  expreffed  j  and  another,  which,  by  means  of 
that,  the  mind  connefis  with  it  j  it  is  neceffary,  that 
the  relation  between  thefe  two  appear  very  plain  and 
evident.  For  an  obfeure  trope  is  always  faulty,  unlefs 
'where  feme  particular  reafon  makes  it  neceAary.  And 
therefore  tropes  ought  not  to  be  too  far-fetched,  leA  that 
(hould  render  them  dark.  For  which  reafon  Cicero  fays, 
he  (hould  not  choofe  to  call  any  thing  deArudlive  to  a 
perfon’s  fortune,  the  Syrtis  of  his  patrimony,  but  rather 
the  rock  of  it  ;  nor  the  Chai'ybdis  of  his  efate,  but  the 
gulf  of  it.  For  thofe  who  either  did  not  know  that 
'the  Syrtes  were  two  qulckfands  upon  the  coaA  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  or  that  Charybdis  was  a  gulf  in  the  Arait  of  Sicily, 
both  of  them  very  deAru6live  to  mai'iners,  would  be  at 
a  lofs  to  undcrAand  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor.  Be¬ 
Ades,  metaphors  taken  from  things  we  have  feen,  affefl 
the  mind  more  forcibly  than  thofe  which  are  taken  from 
fuch  things  as  we  have  only  heard  of.  Now  there  is 
fcarcely  any  one  who  has  not  feen  a  rock  or  a  gulf  j  but 
there  are  very  few  perfons,  comparatively,  who  have 
been  either  at  Charybdis  or  the  Syrtes,  It  is  neceffary 
therefore  in  a  good  trope,  not  only  that  there  be  a  near 
afAnity  between  the  two  ideas,  but  llkewife  that  this  af- 
Anity  be  very  obvious  and  generally  known,  fo  that  the 
v/ord  be  no  fooner  pronounced  but  both  images  do  im¬ 
mediately  prefen t  themfelves  to  the  mind. 

Again,  as  a  trope  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  evident, 
fo  like  wife  (hould  it  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  thing 
it  is  deAgned  to  reprefent,  fo  as  neither  to  heighten  nor 
dimlniih  the  juA  idea  of  it.  Indeed,  fometimes  when 
'we  fpeak  of  things  indeAnltely,  we  fay  too  much,  leA 
we  (hould  feem  to  fay  too  little.  And  this  .manner  of 
fpeaklng  is  called  an  hyperbole;  which  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  facred  writings.  So,  for  inAance,  Saul  and 
Jonathan  are  faid  to  be  fwifter  than  eagles,  and fronger 
than  lions.  But  even  in  this  way  of  exprelAon  a  pro¬ 
portion  is  to  be  obferved.  For  fome  very  conAderable 
and  unufual  excefs  of  the  thing  in  its  kind  is  at  lea  A  de¬ 
Agned  by  it ;  which,  perhaps,  cannot,  or  however  is  not 
neceffarv  to  be  deAned,  And  therefore  Q^ulntillan 
blames  Cato  for  calling  the  top  of  a  hill  a  wart ;  be¬ 
caufe 
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Elocution,  caufe  the  proportion  between  the  two  Ideas  Is  iiowife  lumina  orationis, 
^'^"v  "  ^der^uatc*  And  to  ou  the  contrary  And  otic  cenfures 
Euripides  for  calling  rowing  the  empire  of  the  oar. 

Poets  Indeed  are  allowed  a  greater  liberty  In  this  re- 
fpefl;  but  an  orator  fliouldbe  modefl  in  his  expreflions, 
and  take  eare  that  he  neither  fo  heighten  nor  dimInHh 
•the  natural  ideas  of  things  by  tropes,  as  to  lead  his  hear¬ 
ers  into  iniftakes. 

But  further  ;  as  a  moderate  ufe  of  tropes,  juftly  ap¬ 
plied,  beautifies  and  enlivens  a  difeourfe  j  fo  an  exeefs 
of  them  eaufes  obfeurity,  by  running  it  into  abflrufe  al¬ 
legories  and  riddles.  Tropes  are  not  the  common  and 
ordinary  drefs  of  our  thoughts,  but  a  foreign  habit  ; 
and  therefore  he  w'ho  fills  his  difeourfe  witli  a  continued 
feries  of  them,  feems  to  aft  like  one  who  appears  in 
public  in  a  drange  drefs  :  which  no  man  of  charafter 
j  would  choofe  to  do. 

I  Moreover,  as  one  ufe  of  tropes  is  pleafure  and  enter¬ 

tainment,  we  fliould  endeavour  to  make  cliolce  of  fuch 
as  are  fniooth  and  eafy.  But  if  at  anytime  we  think  It 
ncccflary  to  ufe  a  harfh  trope,  it  is  proper  to  foften  it 
by  fome  precaution.  For,  as  Cicero  very  handfomcly 
fays,  a  trope  Jhould  he  modefl  fitce  it  funds  in  a  place 
'which  does  not  belong  to  it ;  for  which  reafon  it  JhouUl 
feem  to  come  thither  by  permijjion^  and  not  by  force. 

And  therefore  when  he  thought  It  harfii  to  fay,  The 
death  of  Cato  made  the  fen  ate  on  orphan;  he  guards  the 
exprcfiioii  by  faying,  The  death  of  Cato  has  {if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  fayfo^  rendered  thefenate  an  orphan. 

And,  to  add  no  more,  care  fiiould  be  taken  how  we 
transfer  tropes  from  one  language  into  another.  For  as 
they  are  frequently  taken  not  only  from  natural  tilings, 
or  fuch  notions  as  are  common  to  the  generality  of  man- 
I  kind,  but  llkcwife  from  the  manners,  cudoms,  and  oc- 

I  cunxnces  of  particular  nations  *,  fo  they  may  be  very 

I  plain  and  obvious  to  thofe  among  whom  they  took  their 

rife,  but  altogetlier  unintelligible  to  others  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  reafon  of  them.  It  was  cudoiiiary 
for  the  Roman  fiddlers  to  carry  tlieir  money  In  their 
girdles  :  hence  it  was  the  fame  thing  with  them  to  fiiy, 
a  perfun  had  l(f  his  girdle^  as  that  he  had  lof  his  money. 

And  bccaufe  the  Romans  wore  the  toga.,  which  was  a 
long  gown,  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  different  garb  when 
<mgagcd  in  %var,  their  writers  fometimes  ufe  the  word 
toga  Xo  fignify  peace.  But  as  neither  of  thefe  cudoms 
is  ill  ufe  among  us,  fo  neither  would  the  tropes  fiiit  our 
language,  or  be  generally  underdood  by  us.  And  even 
in  fuel)  tropes  as  are  taken  from  the  common  nature  of 
tilings,  languages  very  much  differ.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  trope  in  the  account  of  St  Paul’s  Ihip wreck, 
where  it  is  faid,  The  Jhip  was  caught.,  and  could  not  bear 
up  into  the  wind.  The  original  word,  that  wc  tranflate 
hear  up.,  is  cc^o^6ot>if4.et¥ ;  and  properly  fignifies,  to  look 
or  keep  Its  eyes  againf  it ;  which  Is  a  very  drong  and 
lively  image,  taken' from  animate  beings,  and  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  men,  often  to  withfand  or  reftf ;  as, 

uv%(p$ocXu€i¥  to  refft  an  enemy  and  Plutarch 

fays  of  Demodhenes,  that  he  could  not  cc^o(p&uXy.etv  ta» 
look  againf  or  reff  the  power  of  money. 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  Latin  writers,  than  to 
call  men  of  a  public  fpirlt  and  true  patriots,  lumina  et 
ornamenta  reipnhlic<r,  that  is,  the  lights  and  ornaments 
of  the  fate.  And  we  have  borrowed  from  them  the  ufe 

et  both  thefe  metaphors.  But  becaufe  tropes  and  figures 
Rliidrate  and  heighten  the  dyle,  they  call  them  alfo 
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,  or  the  lights  of  a  difeourfe.  It  fome-  'Elocution, 
times  happens,  that  only  the  tropical  fenfe  of  a  word  is  w  “ 
taken  from  one  language  into  another,  and  not  the  pro¬ 
per  fignifieation  of  the  fame  word,  fcrupulus  in  La¬ 
tin  properly  fignifies  a  little  f  one.,  which  getting  into  the 
JJjoe  hurts  a  perfon  as  he  walks  ;  hence  it  is  applied  to 
the  mind,  and  ufed  to  exprefs  a  doubt.,  or  uneafy  thought 
that  gives  it  patn.  We  have  borrowed  this  latter  fenfe 
of  the  word,  but  not  the  former. 


Art.  I.  Primary  Tropes. 


1.  Metaphor,  A  metaphor,  as  ufually  defined,  is,  ^ATetaphor, 
trope.,  which  changes  words  from  their  proper  fgnfica^^^'^'^'^* 
tion  to  another  different  jTom  it.,  by  reafon  of  fome  fmili^ 
tude  between  them.  But  that  a  word,  when  ufed  meta¬ 
phorically,  does  not  alter  its  fignifieation,  but  retains  / 

its  proper  fenfe,  was  diown  above.  However,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  explain  this  matter  more  fully,  and  fet 
it  in  a  clearer  light.  Every  metaphor.,  then,  is  nothing 
elfe  but  a  fliort  limilitude.  Cicero  calls  it  a  fniilitude 
reduced  to  a  finglc  word.  And  Q^uintilian  to  the  fame 
purpofe^  fays,  that  “  a  nietaplior  is  a  diort  fimilitude, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  former  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  thing  we  defign  to  exprefs,  and  the  latter 
is  put  for  it.  It  Is  a  fimilituclc,  when  I  fay  of  a  man, 
he  has  afted  like  a  lion  ;  and  a  metaphor,  when  I  fay, 
he  is  a  Hon.”  Thus  far  Quintilian.  Now  in  every  fi¬ 
militude  tliree  things  are  requiute  ;  tw’o  things  that  are 
compared  together,  and  a  third  in  whieli  the'  fimilitude 
or  likenefs  bet^vecn  them  confiils.  And  tijcrefore,  to 
keep  to  this  example,  when  Horace  calls  a  Roman  fol- 
dier  a  lion^  if  the  word  lion  did  not  retain  its  proper 
fenfe,  there  could  be  no  fimilitude^  becaufe  there  w'ould 
not  be  two  things  to  be  compared  together  with  rcTpeft 
to  a  third,  wliich  is  ncceffary  in  every  fimilitude,  and 
was  defigned  by  this  exprefiion.  The  fenfe  of  which  is 
plainly  t])is  :  That  us  a  lion  feizes  his  prey  with  the 
greatef  ferccnefs.,  fo  a  Roman  foldier  with  like  rage  and 
fury  attacked  his  enemies.  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
Cicero  calls  Pifo  the  vuliur§  of  the  province.,  his  meaning 
is,  that  he  was  like  a  viiltui*e,  or  afted  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  a  vulture  afts,  that  is,  rapacioufly.  So  that  the 
real  difference  between  a  metaphor  and  a  fimilitude  con- 
fifis  in  this  5  that  a  mctaplior  has  not  tliofe  figns  of  com- 
parifon  which  are  expreffed  in  a  fimilitude.  But  fome 
perfons  liavc  run  into  iniftakes  in  reafoning  from  tropes 
of  this  kind.  For  they  liavc  fo  argued  from  metaphori¬ 
cal  words,  as  if  all  the  afteftions  and  properties  of  the 
things  exprefled  by  them  might  be  attributed  to  thofe 
other  things  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  by  that 
means  have  drained  the  comparifoii  (which  has  ufually 
but  one  particular  view),  in  order  to  make  it  tally  in 
other  refpefts,  where  there  is  not  that  fimilitude  of 
ideas.  We  will  endeavour  to  make  this  evident  by  an¬ 
other  example  from  Cicero,  where  he  calls  Mark  An¬ 
tony  the  toi'ch  of  the  fate.  The  fimilitude  between  An¬ 
tony  and  a  torch  lay  in  this  :  ’That  as  a  torch  burns  and 
defrays  every  thing  within  its  reach.,  fo  Antony  brought 
devafation  and  rum  wlierever  he  came.  Now  a  torch 
has  not  only  a  property  to  burn,  but  alfo  to  give  light  5 
but  the  fimilitude  would  not  hold  in  this  refpeft,  nor 
was  It  at  all  defigned.  For  Cicero  never  calls  a  wicked 
profligate  man,  as  Antony  was,  the  light  of  the  fate  ; 
though  he  often  gives  that  charafter  to  good  and  vlr- 
Y  y  tuoas 
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Elocution,  tuous  men,  who  by  their  examples  do  as  it  were  en 
lighten  others,  and  fhow  them  the  way  to  be  happy 
tliemfclves  and  ufeful  to  others.  But  though  metaphors 
are  ufually  taken  from  a  fimilitude  between  two  things, 
as  in  the  inftances  here  mentioned  ;  yet  fometimes  they 
are  founded  in  the  hmilitude  whieli  two  things  bear  to 
two  others  iti  feme  particular  refpc^l,  by  means  whereof 
what  properly  belongs  to  one  of  them  is  transferred  to 
the  other  :  the  former  of  xvhich  are  called  Jimple  meta¬ 
phors^  and  the  latter  analogous.  Hence  the  rudder  of  a 
ihip  may  be  called  its  reins  ;  for  what  the  reins  are  to  a 
horfe,  that  the  rudder  is  to  a  fhip  in  guiding  and  direct¬ 
ing  it.  So  that  here  is  a  double  fimilitude,  one  between 
a  {iiip  and  a  horfe,  and  another  between  the  rudder  of 
the  former  and  the  reins  of  the  latter  ^  and  from  the 
analogy  between  the  ufe  of  the  rudder  to  the  one  and 
reins  to  the  other,  the  reins,  which  belong  properly  to 
the  horfe,  are  applied  to  the  (hip.  Again,  fome  meta¬ 
phors  are  reciprocal,  in  which  the  fimilitude  holds  either 
’way.  Thus  to  (leer  and  to  govern  arc  ufed  reciprocal¬ 
ly  both  of  a  (hip  and  a  (late :  the  proper  expreffions  be- 
ing,  to  Jleef  etjhip^  and  govern  a  Jlate  ;  and  the  contra¬ 
ry  metaphorical.  But  though  we  fay,  the  foot  of  a 
mountain^  borrowing  the  fimilitude  from  animals  j  yet 
we  do  not  fay,  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom  of  an  animal^ 
meaning  his  feet  j  and  therefore  that  metaphor  is  not  re¬ 
ciprocal.  From  this  account  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
a  metaphor,  it  may  be  faid  to  be,  The  application  of  a 
word  by  way  of  fimilitude  to  fome  other  thing  than  what 
it  properly  fgnifies.  And  the  plainer  this  fimilitude  ap¬ 
pears,  the  greater  beauty  there  is  in  the  trope. 

The  ufe  of  metaphors  is  very  extenfive,  as  large  as 
univerfal  nature.  For  there  are  fcarce  any  two  things 
which  have  not  fome  fimilitude  between  them.  How¬ 
ever,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  four  kinds  j  which  was 
the  fecond  thing  propofed  to  be  confidered. 

The  fir(l  kind  of  metaphors  therefore  may^  be  taken 
from  (imilitudes  between  animate  beings.  As  where 
tliofe  things,  which  properly  relate  to  brutes,  are  ac¬ 
commodated  to  men  j  or  thofe  v;hich  belong  to  men 
are  applied  to  brutes.  Of  the  former  fort  is  that  joke 
f>f  Cicero  :  My  brother  being  afked  by  Philip,  why  he 
barbed  fo  ?  anfwered,  Becaufe  he  faw  a  thief  Here 
harking,  the  property  of  a  dog,  is  applied  to  a  man  : 
And  the  reply  does  not  feem  to  carry  more  feverity  or 
harlhnefs  with  it  than  the  quefiion.  By  the  latter  fort 
we  fay,  a  crafty  fox,  and  a  generous  horfe;  which  are 
affeClions  that  properly  relate  to  men.  And  to  this  kind 
of  metaphors  may  thofe  likewife  be  referred,  when  that 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  fenfes  is  applied  to  the 
mind.  Thus  we  often  fay,  that  we  fee  a  thing,  when 
Ave  mean  that  we  underjland  or  apprehend  it.  And  in 
the  fame  fenfe  wc  fay,  that  we  hear  fuch  a  thing,  or 
perfon.  And  by  the  like  manner  of  exprelhon,  a  per- 
fon  is  faid  to  fmell  out  a  thing.  And  thofe  who  have  a 
genius  or  difpofition  for  any  art  or  fcience,  are  faid  to 
have  a  tajle  for  it ;  and  fuch  as  have  entered  upon  the 
lludy  of  it,  are  faid  to  have  a  touch  of  it,  Thefe  are 
common  ^vays  of  fpeaking  in  moft  languages,  and  very 
cxprefiive  of  what  is  intended  by  them.  And  we  may 
alfo  bring  thofe  metaphors  under  this  head,  by  which 
the  properties  and  alfedlions  of  men  are  attributed  to  the 
Deity  :  as,  when  God  is  faid  to  hear,  fee,  be  angry,  re¬ 
pent,  and  the  like  which  are  forms  of  cxprelTion  very 
frequent  in  the  facred  waitings. 
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A  fecond  kind  of  metaphors  lies  between  inanimate  Elocution., 
things,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  which  bear  fome 
fimilitude  to  each  other.  And  this  head  is  very  exten¬ 
five.  Thus  we  fay,  foods  of  fire,  and  clouds  of  frioke, 
for  large  quantities.  And  fo  likewife,  to  infame  an  ac¬ 
count,  that  is,  to  heighten  or  increafe  it  \  with  innume¬ 
rable  others  of  the  like  fort.  In  the  two  firfi  of  thefe 
inftances,  the  terms  proper  to  one  element  are  applied 
to  another  ;  and  as  thofe  elements  of  fire  and  water  are 
oppofite  to  each  other,  they  fhow  the  extenfivenefs  of 
this  trope,  that  there  are  no  things  in  nature  fo  contra¬ 
ry,  but  may  come  within  the  limits  of  it,  and  be  ac¬ 
commodated  to  each  other  in  a  way  of  fimilitude.  In 
the  laft  example,  a  natural  a(ftion  is  applied  to  what  is 
artificial. 

A  third  fort  of  metaphors  is,  when  inanimate  things 
are  applied  to  animals,  on  account  of  fome  like  proper¬ 
ties  between  them.  Thus  Homer  calls  Ajax,  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  valour,  which 
like  a  wall  defended  them  from  the  Trojans.  And 
nothing  is  more  common  with  Cicero,  than  to  brand  ill 
men  with  the  chara6ler  of  being  the  pef  of  the  fate,  by 
reafon  of  the  mlfchlef  which  they  bring  to  the  public. 

So  likewife  he  calls  Zeno  the  philofopher  an  acute  man, 
for  his  great  difeernment  and  quick  perception  of  things ) 
fetching  the  allufion  from  metals  when  brought  to  an 
edge  or  a  point.  As,  on  the  contrary,  old  Chremes  in 
Terence  calls  himfelf  a  fone,  for  w'ant  of  apprehenfion. 

And  we  fay,  a  gay  perfon,  and  a  bright  genius,  by  this 
kind  of  metaphor. 

The  fourth  and  laft  kind  of  metaphors  is  that  by 
which  the  a6llons  and  other  attributes  of  animals  are  acr 
eommodated  to  inanimate  things.  Thus  Cicero,  fpeak¬ 
ing  of  Clodius,  fays  :  “  The  very  altars,  when  they 
faw  that  monfter  fall,  feemed  to  move  themfelves  and 
afifert  their  right  againft  him.”  Here  the  wmrds  faw, 
move,  and  afert,  are  all  metaphors  taken  from  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  animals.  And  Virgil,  when  he  would  repre- 
fent  the  impetuous  force  and  rapidity  of  the  river  A- 
raxes,  fays,  it  difdained  a  bridge.  And  it  is  a  very  ufual 
epithet,  which  Homer  gives  to  Avords,  to  call  them 
or  winged,  to  intimate  the  fwiftnefs  of 
fpeech.  ^ 

Laftly,  as  to  the  choice  of  metaphors,  thofe  are  efteem-  ^ 

ed  the  fined  and  ftrongeft,  which  give  life  and  aBion  to  \ 

inanimate  things.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  they 
do  as  it  w'ere  Invigorate  all  nature,  introduce  new  forms 
of  beings,  and  reprefent  their  images  to  the  fight,  which 
of  all  the  fenfes  is  the  quick  eft,  moft  a6live,  and  yet 
moft  un^vearied.  What  can  be  more  moving,  or  in 
ftronger  terms  exprefs  the  vlllany  of  Clodius,  than  when 
Cicero  fays,  “  The  very*  altars  of  the  gods  feemed  to 
exult  at  his  death.”  And  the  fame  great  orator  parti¬ 
cularly  commends  thofe  metaphors,  for  their  fprigktli- 
nefs  and  vivacity,  which  are  taken  fronj  the  fenfe  of 
feeing ;  as  when  we  fay  a  bright  thought,  or  a  gay  ex- 
prefion, 

How^ever,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  venture  upon  too 
bold  and  daring  metaphors.  Poets  indeed  claim  greater 
liberty  in  this  refpc<^l,  whofe  view  is  often  to  amufe,  ter¬ 
rify,  or  delight,  by  heightening  the  juft  and  natural 
images  of  things.  But  it  is  expelled  the  orator  (hould 
reafon  coolly,  though  ftrongly  and  forcibly  ;  and  not 
by  theatrical  reprefentations  fo  tranfport  the  mind,  as  to 
take  it  off  from  reflexion,  unlefs  perhaps  on  fome  partis 
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locution,  cular  occafion.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  meta- 
phors  ought  not  to  fink  below  the  dignity  of  what  they 
are  defigned  to  exprefs  j  but  the  idea  they  convey  (hould 
at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  proper  word  in  the  place  of  which 
they  are  fubfiituted. 

But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  choice  of 
metaphors,  as  they  are  defigned  either  to  praifc  or  dif- 
praife.  One  thing  may  be  compared  to  another  in  a 
great  variety  of  refpefts.  And  the  fame  thing  may  be 
made  to  appear  either  noble  or  bafe,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
by  confidering  it  in  a  different  light.  Such  metaphors, 
therefore,  as  are  chofen  to  commend,  mufl  be  taken 
from  great  and  laudable  things  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  difeommend,  from  things 
vile  and  contemptible,  Ariftotle  gives  us  a  very  plea- 
fant  example  of  this  in  the  poet  Simonides.  A  certain 
perfon,  who  had  carried  the  prize  at  a  race  of  mules,  of¬ 
fered  him  a  reward  to  write  a  poem  in  honour  of  that 
a611on.  Simonides  thought  he  did  not  bid  high  enough  y 
and  therefore  put  him  off  with  faying,  the  fubjefl  was 
too  mean  to  write  in  praife  of  mules,  which  were  the 
offspring  of  affes.  But  upon  his  being  offered  a  larger 
fum,  he  undertook  the  talk  ;  and,  as  Ariftotle  obferves, 
when  he  has  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  mules  in  that 
poem,  he  does  not  mention  them  by  that  name,  but 
■  calls  them  t/ie  daughters  of  feet  and  generous  horfeSy 
though  he  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  called 
them  the  daughters  of  dull  ajfes.  But  it  was  the  poet’s 
bufinefs,  in  pralfing,  to  take  the  moft  advantageous  part 
of  the  charafler.  Where  things  are  capable  of  fuch 
different  turns,  metaphorical  expreffions  are  generally 
moft  beautiful.  And  fometlmes  the  fame  metaphor  may 
be  applied  contrary  ways,  both  in  praife -and  difpralfe, 
as  it  will  fult  different  properties  of  the  thing  to  which 
it  refers.  So  a  dove^  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  may  re- 
prefent  either  innocence  or  fear ;  and  an  iron  heart  may 
denote  either  courage  or  cruelty  ;  as  a  hard  heady  frength 
or  weaknefs  of  thought*  And  this  ambiguity  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  metaphorical  words  often  affords  occafion 
for  jefts  and  concife  wit.  We  obferved  before,  that  Ci¬ 
cero  never  calls  ill  men,  lights  of  the  fate*  But  he 
once  in  this  manner  calls  Sextlus  Clodius  the  light  of 
the  fenate.  For  when  his  kinfman  Publius  Clodius  had 
been  killed  by  Milo,  and  his  corpfe  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Sextlus  raifed  the  mob,  and  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  carried  it  into  the  fenate-houfe,  where  they 
burnt  it,  and  by  that  means  fet  the  building  on  fire  : 

I  For  which  feditlous  a6f:  Cicero  paffes  that  joke  upon 

1  him,  under  the  metaphor  of  light,  which  elfcwhere  he 

always  ufes  in  a  good  fenfe. 

j  But  to  proceed  :  All  forced  and  harfh  metaphors 

I  fliould  be  avoided  ;  the  one  being  no  lefs  dlfagreeable 

to  the  mind  than  the  other  to  the  ear.  Nor  ftiould  they 
come  too  thick  in  a  difeourfe.  In  a  word,  they  ought 
not  to  be  ufed,  but  either  where  a  proper  word  is  want¬ 
ing,  or  they  are  more  fignificant  or  beautiful  than  the 
proper  word. 

f«tonymy  ^^tonijmy*  This,  as  defined  by  Quintilian,  is, 

kned  ^x^^ihe  putting  one  word  for  another*  But  Voflius  deferibes 
^plained,  it  more  fully,  when  he  calls  it,  ‘‘  A  trope,  which  chan¬ 
ges  the  name  of  tilings  that  are  naturally  united,  but  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  one  is  not  of  the  effence  of 
I  the  other,”  That  a  metonymy  is  thus  dlftinguifhcd 

1  from  the  other  tropes,  has  been  fufficlently  ftiown  al- 

I  ready  in  the  two  iaft  chapters,  Wlien  it  is  faid,  to  put 
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one  word  for  another  y  or,  to  change  the  names  of  tJiingSy 
the  meaning  is,  that  the  word  fo  ufed  changes  its  fenfe, 
and  denotes  fomething  different  from  its  proper  fignlfi- 
cation.  Thus,  when  Mars  is  put  for  wary  and  Cei-es 
for  cortiy  they  lofc  their  perfonal  fenfe,  and  ft  and  for  the 
effe(fts  of  which  thofe  deities  were  faid  to  be  the  caufe. 
So  likewife,  wh^n  Virgil  fays. 

He  drank  the  frothing  bowl, 

the  word  bowl  muft  neceffarily  fignlfy  the  liquor  in  tlie 
bowl.  And  when  in  another  place,  deferibing  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  in  which  the  aiftions  of  the 
Trojan  war  were  reprefented,  and  the  images  of  the  he¬ 
roes,  he  makes  /Eneas,  upon  dlfcovering  that  of  Priam 
among  the  reft,  cry  out, 

Lo  here  is  Priam  ; 

it  is  plain  the  word  Priam  there  muft  ftand  not  for  his 
perfon,  but  his  image  or  fgure*  And  this  property  of 
changing  the  fenfe  of  the  word  appears  peculiar  to 
metonymy.  In  treating  upon  a  metaphor,  we  obferved 
the  mlftake  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  a  word  ufed  meta¬ 
phorically  lofes  its  proper  fignification  j  whereas  it  only 
changes  its  place,  but  not  its  fenfe  j  being  applied  to  u 
thing  to  which  it  does  naturally  belong,  by  ^vay  of  fi- 
militude.  And  as  the  not  attending  to  this  has  run 
fome  perfons  into  very  great  abfurdities,  in  treating  u^^- 
on  metaphorical  expreftions,  and  reafonlng  from  them 
in  the  tropical  fenfe  j  fo  the  like  has  happened  to  others 
in  fome  inftances  of  a  metonymy,  where,  by  mifappre- 
bending  their  true  nature,  they  have  reafoned  from  them 
in  the  literal  fenfe,  as  we  ftiall  ftiow  prefently.  A  me¬ 
tonymy  is  not  fo  extenfive  as  a  metaphor,  nor  altoge¬ 
ther  fo  neceftary  ;  becaufe  nothing  is  faid  by  a  naetony- 
my,  which  cannot  be  expreflhd  in  proper  words  ;  where¬ 
as  metaphors  are  often  ufed  for  want  of  proper  words  to 
exprefs  fome  ideas.  However,  metonymies  are  very  ufe- 
ful  in  language  5  for  they  enrich  a  dlfcoupfe  with  an 
agreeable  variety,  and  give  both  force  and  beauty  to  an 
expreflion.  And  what  we  obferved  wdth  relation  to  a 
metaphor,  is  true  alfo  of  this  trope  :  that  fome  metony¬ 
mies,  even  in  common  difeourfe,  are  more  frequently 
made  ufe  of  than  the  proper  words  in  whofe  room  they 
are  put.  So,  pale  deatliy  a  blind  way y  and  a  happy 
fatey  are  very  common  expreftions  with  us.  And  it  is 
more  ufual  to  fay.  This  is  fuch  a  perf oil's  handy  or  1 
know  his  handy  than  his  writing,  when  we  intend  this 
latter  fenfe  of  the  word. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divlfion  of  metonymies  j  which 
are  commonly  diftlnguiftied  into  four  kinds,  from  the 
different  manner  in  which  things  are  naturally,  but  ex¬ 
ternally,  united  to  one  another.  Now  things  are  thtis 
united,  or  one  thing  depends  upon  another,  either  with 
refpe6l  to  its  produdion,  or  in  the  manner  of  its  exlftence 
when  produced.  In  the  former  w’ay  the  effect  depends 
upon  its  caufe,  and  in  the  latter  the  adjunft  upon  its  fub- 
je6ts.  And  hence  arlfe  four  forts  of  metonymies,  which 
receive  their  names  from  the  caufe  and  effeBy  the  fubjeB 
and  the  adjiiiiB* 

Itds  called  a  metonymy  of  the  caufe y  when  the  exter¬ 
nal  caufe  is  put  for  the  eftetft.  The  external  caufe  is 
twofold,  the  agent  and  end,  which  are  ufually  called 
the  efficient  and  fnal  caufe*  Of  the  former  kind  are 
fuch  metonymies,  where  the  inventor  or  author  is  put 
for  what  was  invented  or  effefled  by  him.  Thus,  as 
Y  y  2  we 
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Llocu^n.^  fald  before,  Ceres  is  fometimes  put  for  corn,  the  ufe 
^ ^vhich  flie  ^vas  faid  firlt  to  have  introduced  j  and 
Mars  for  war,  over  which  he  was  thought  to  prefide. 
And  by  this  way  of  fpeaking,  any  artiil  or  writer  is 
put  for  his  Avork.  So  Juvenal,  blaming  the  luxury  and 
j>rofu{enefs  of  the  Romans,  fays,  'There  are  Jew  tables 
without  Meritor :  that  is,  Avhich  Avere  not  made  by  him, 
or  after  his  manner.  And  our  Saviour  fays,  in  the  pa¬ 
rable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  They  have  Mojes 
and  the  Prophets,  meaning  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  But  under  this  fort  of  metonymy  is  inclu¬ 
ded  not  only  the  agent,  llridtly  fo  called,  but  alfo  any 
means  or  inilruraents  made  ufe  of  in  the  doing  of  a 
tiling,  Avhen  put  for  the  thing  done.  Thus,  polite  //- 
teratuf'e,  is  called  humanity,  becaufe  it  cultivates  and  im¬ 
proves  the  human  mind.  And  in  that  exprellion  of 
Cicero,  Words  move  nobody  but  him  who  underjiands  the 
tongue;  the  Avord  tongue,  Avhich  is  the  inllrument  of 
fpeech,  is  put  for  fpeech  or  language.  And  in  the  like 
fenfc,  arms  are  fometimes  put  for  war,  and  \\\^ /word 
for  Jlaughter,  By  the  fame  kind  of  metonymy  likeAvife 
any  affection  or  quality  is  put  for  its  elFedl.  As  Avhen 
it  is  faid,  the  end  of  government  is  to  maintain  jujlice  ; 
that  h,  fuch  mutual  offices  among  men  as  are  the  cffeBs 
of  jujlice.  And  fo  likcAvife  in  that  of  Cicero,  It  is  the 
bufinefs^  of  magifrates  to  check  the  levity  of  the  multitude, 
by  Avhich  he  means  tumults  occafioned  by  their  levity. 
Moreover,  as  human  affe(51ions  are  attributed  to  the 
Deity  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  fo  feveral  parts  of  the 
human  body  are  likewife  aferibed  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
metonymy.  Thus,  his  hand  and  his  arm  are  ufed  to 
exprefs  his  power,  as  his  ear  and  eye,  his  care  and  pro¬ 
vidence,  thefe  being  the  infiruments  of  fuch  eflfedlrs  in 
mankind.  Metonymies  of  the  final  caufe  are  thofe  by 
which  the  end  in  doing  a  thing  is  put  for  the  thing 
done.  As  Avhen  Ave  fay.  The  watch  is  fet,  meaning  the 
watchmen,  Avho  are  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  And 
fo  likewife  that  expreflion,  to  make  an  example,  as  it 
fignifies,  to  punijl),  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the 
like  crimes  by  fuch  an  example.  As  alfo  that  of 
Virgil, 


Phillis  fhould  garlands  crop  : 

by  Avhich  are  meant  flowers  to  make  garlands. 

The  fecond  Itind  of  metonymy  puts  the  effecl  for  the 
efficient  caufe,  Avhether  the  agent,  or  only  the  means 
and  inllrument.  So  Virgil  calls  the  tAVo  Sciplos  the  de- 
flru&ion  of  Libya,  becaufe  they  Avere  the  agents  Avho 
effe^led  it.  And  Horace  compliments  his  patron  Mm- 
etnas  Avith  the  titles  of  being  his  guard  and  honour; 
that  is,  his  guardian,  and  the  author  of  his  honour.  But 
Wjien  Cicero  tells  the  citizens  of  Rome,  that  the  death 
of  Clodius  was  their  fafety,  he  means  the  occafion  only 
of  their  fafety.  And  clfeAvhere  he  calls  that  a  dark  hope 
and  blind  expeSlation,  the  cfle61:  of  Avhlch  was  dubious 
and  uncertain  to  thofe  Avlm  entertained  it.  And  in  like 
manner,  tlie  fons  of  the  prophets,  Avhen  they  Avere  eat¬ 
ing  the  pottage  Avhich  Eliffia  had  ordered  to  be  fet  be¬ 
fore  them,  cried  out.  There  is  death  in  the  pot;  that  is, 
fome  deadly  thing,  as  is  prefently  after  explained.  And 
thus  fAveat,  Avhich  is  the  effedf  of  labour,  is  fometimes 
put  for  labour.  As  in  the  threat  denounced  againft 
Adam,  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  Jhalt  thou  eat  bread, 
that  is,  by  labour  in  cultivating  the  ground.  And,  in 
allufion  to  this  Avay  of  fpeaking,  Antony  the  orator  tells 
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CralTus,  the  improvement  of  the  ftyle  by  conftant  cx-  Elocution, 
ercife,  as  he  preferibed,  Avas  a  thing  of  much  fweat.” 

And  virtue  is  faid  to  be  gained  by  fweat,  that  is,  con¬ 
tinued  care  and  exercife  in  fubduing  the  paffions,  and 
bringing  them  to  a  proper  regulation.  But  in  thefe 
two  expreffions  there  is  likcAvife  a  metaphor,  the  effedf 
of  bodily  labour  being  applied  to  that  of  the  mind. 

In  all  thefe  inftances,  the  effecR  is  put  for  the  efficient 
caufe. 

The  third  kind  of  metonymy  is,  Avhen  the  fubjed  is 
put  for  the  adjundl.  By  fubjeff  here,  in  a  large  fenfe 
of  the  AVord,  may  be  underflood  that  Avherein  fome  other* 
thing  is  contained,  or  about  Avhich  it  is  converfant  j  as 
likeAvife  the  polfeflbr  Avith  refped  to  the  thing  he  poflef- 
fes  5  and  the  thing  fignified,  Avhen  put  for  the  fign  of  it. 

Noav,  by  the  firft  of  thefe  Avays  of  fpeaking,  the  feat  of 
any  faculty  or  affe6Uon  is  ufed  for  the  faculty  or  affe6lion 
itfelf.  So  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  AAffien 
Ave  mean  a  clear  mind  or  underflanding  j  the  feat  of  the 
mind  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  head.  And  a  perfon 
is  faid  to  have  a  warm  heart,  becaufe  the  heart  has  been 
thought  the  feat  of  the  affcaions.  In  like  manner,  the 
place  Avhere  any  aaions  are  performed  is  put  for  the 
aaions  done  in  it.  As  Avhen  Cicero  fays,  “  Do  not  al- 
Av^ys  think  of  the  forum,  the  benches,  the  roflra,  and 
the  fenate  meaning  the  difeourfes  Avhich  Avere  ufually 
made  in  thofe  places.  So  likeAvife  the  country,  or  place 
of  refidence,  is  put  for  the  inhabitants,  as  in  tliat  paffage 
of  Cicero  :  “  And  to  omit  Greece,  Avhich  ahvays  claim¬ 
ed  the  pre-eminence  for  eloquence,  and  Athens,  the  in- 
yentrefs  of  all  fciences,  Avhere  the  art  of  fpeaking  Avas 
Invented  and  perfected  j  in  this  city  of  ours,  (meaning 
Rome),  no  ftudies  liave  prevailed  more  than  that  of  elo¬ 
quence  Avhere  the  Avords  Greece  and  Athens  Rand  to 
denote  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places.  And  hither  may 
alfo  be  referred  thofe  expreffions  in  Avliich  the  time  is  put 
for  the  perfons  living  in  it ;  as  the  degeneracy  of  the 
prefent  age,  the  virtue  of  former  times.  In  the  fccond 
Avay  above  mentioned,  the  objcdl  is  ufed  for  the  perfon 
or  thing  employed  about  it:  As  Avhen  Cicero  fays, 

“  In  time  of  battle  the  laAvs"  are  filent  5  Avhere  by  laws 
he  intends  the  judges,  Avho  pronounce  fentence  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.  By  the  third  of  thefe  Avays,  in  Avhich  the 
poUelTor  is  put  for  the  thing  he  poffelTes,  Ave  fay,  to  de¬ 
vour,  deflroy,  or  ruin  a  man,  meaning  not  his  perfon  but 
his  eflate.  And  mythologifls  explain  the  fable  of  AcRa'on 
by  this  trope,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  devoured  by  his 
dogs  5  for  by  dogs  they  underftand  flatterers  and  para- 
fites,  Avho  confumed  his  eflate  and  brought  him  to  beg¬ 
gary.  By  the  lafl  Avay  before  recited,  Avhich  puts  the 
thing  fignified  for  the  fign,  flatues  and  piflures  are 
called  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  which  they  reprefent: 
as  in  thatjefl  of  Cicero  upon  his  brother  Q^uintus,  Avhen, 
as  Macrobius,  relates,  “  being  in  the  province  Avhich  his 
brother  had  governed,  and  feeing  a  large  portrait  of  part 
of  his  body,  holding  a  fhield,  though  Quintus  Avas  but 
a  little  man,  he  faid.  My  half  brother  is  bigger  tlian 
my  Avhole  brother.”  The  Popiffi  dodlrine  of  tranfub- 
ftantiation  is  founded  upon  an  abufe  of  this  trope.  For 
Avhen  our  Saviour,  fpeaking  of  the  bread  and  Avine  at 
that  time  before  him,  fays,  ‘‘  This  is  my  body,  and  this 
is  my  blood,”  his  plain  meaning  is,  they  Avere  the  figns 
of  his  body  and  blood,  the  thing  fignified  being  put  for 
the  fign  by  this  fort  of  metonymy.  But  the  Papifis  take 
the  expreffion  literally,  which  mull  doubtlefs  be  very 

abfurd ; 
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£j()cution.  abfurd  :  fince  tht)  words  relate  to  tlje  time  then  prefent, 
while  Chrift  was  yet  living,  and  fpoke  them  5  when 
it  was  iinpofTible  for  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  converted 
into  bis  body  and  blood,  it  being  evident  to  all  who  were 
prefent,  that  thofe  elements,  and  his  body,  exlfled  fe- 
para^ely  at  the  fame  time.  But  if  the  words  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  this  trope,  the  fenfe  is  plain  and  eafy,  and 
the  way  of  fpeaking  familiar  to  all  writers.  Whereas 
they  who  plead  for  the  literal  fenfe  might  v.dth  equal 
reafon  alTert  that  thofe  expreflions  above  mentioned  are 
to  be  taken  literally,  in  which  feveral  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  ear,  and  the  eye, 
are  aferibed  to  the  Deity  or  that,  when  our  Saviour 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe  calls  himfelf  a  vine^  and  a  door, 
tliefe  words  were  deiigned  to  be  applied  to  him  ftri61:ly 
and  properly,  and  not  by  way  of  limilitude  only,  as  is 
4  the  cafe  in  all  metaphors. 

I  The  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  is  that  tvherein  the 

■  adjun6l  is  put  for  the  fubjcdl,  which  is  done  in  the  fame 

variety  of  ways  as  the  former.  It  is  therefore  a  metony¬ 
my  of  the  adjun£l,  when  the  thing  contained  is  put  for 
that  which  contains  it.  As  when  Virgil  fays,  “  They 
lie  down  upon  purple  j”  that  is,  upon  couches  dyed  with 
purple.  And  again,  “  They  crown  the  wine  mean¬ 
ing  the  bowl  which  contained  the  wine,  it  being  the 
cullom  of  the  ancients  to  deck  their  bowls  with  garlands 
at  their  entertainments.  By  thefe  tropes  likewife  virtues 
and  vices  are  put  for  the  perfons  in  whom  they  are  found. 
As  in  that  beautiful  paffage  of  Cicero,  where,  compar¬ 
ing  the  profligate  army  of  Catiline  with  the  forces  of  the 
Hate,  he  fays,  “  On  this  fide  modefty  is  engaged,  on 
that  impudence  *,  on  this  ebafiity,  on  that  lewdnefs  j  on 
this  integrity,  on, that  deceit  *,  on  this  piety,  on  that" 
profanenefs  *,  on  this  conftancy,  on  that  fury  *,  on  this 
honour,  on  tl)at  bafenefs  j  on  this  moderation,  on  that 
j  unbridled  pafilon  j  in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  for^ 

-  titiidc,  prudence,  and  all  virtues,  engage  with  injuflice, 

luxury,  cowardice,  rafimefs,  and  all  vices.”  And  to  this 
\  trope  thofe  expreflions  are  to  be  referred,  in  which  any 

thing  is  put  for  tlie  objeft  about  which  it  Is  converfant. 
As  in  that  fiiying  of  the  wife  man,  “  Hope  deferred 

'  makes  the  heart  fick  where  hope  is  put  for  the  thing 

hoped  for.  And  thus  Suetonius  calls  the  emperor  Titus 
the  love  and  delight  of  inanhind,  whofe  mild  and  obliging 
I  temper  rendered  him  the  obje61:  of  thofe  agreeable  affec- 

I  tions  to  all  perfons  under  his  government.  A  third  ufe 

of  this  trope  is  putting  a  thing  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  done.  Thus  we  fay  of  a  perfon,  he  has  ferved  fo 
many  campaigns,  meaning  fo  many  fiimmers,  that  being 
1  the  ufual  time  in  which  armies  are  drawn  out  into  tlie 

f  field.  Latlly,  by  this  metonymy,  tlic  fign  is  put  for  the 

thing  it  fignifies  \  as  the  feeptre  for  the  regal  dignity,  and 
tie  fxvord  for  the  authoriti;  of  the  inagiftrate. 

'  ^nccdoche  HI*  Synecdoche.  This  is  a  trope  by  which  either  the 
Veined,  whole  of  a  thing  Is  put  for  a  part  of  it,  or  a  part  for  the 
whole,  fo  that  the  two  things,  whofe  ideas  are  prefented 
to  the  mind  in  this  trope,  are  internally  related  to  each 
other  :  by  which,  as  has  been  fhown  already,  it  is  di- 
ftinguhhed  from  all  the  other  tropes.  In  a  fynecdoche 
|j  the  word  retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  the  exprefiion  is 

I  elliptical,  as  will  appear  by  the  feveral  Ipeeies  of  it, 

wherein  the  ellipfis  In  molt  of  the  examplesjs  very  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  may  with  no  great  difficulty  be  fupplied.  Now 
a  thing  may  be  confidc  red  as  a  whole  in  three  different 
refpefts,  which  logicians  call  an  univerfal,  ejfentialy  and 
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integral  whole.  An  univerfal  whole  is  any  genus  with  Elocution, 
regard  to  its  feveral  fpecies  :  as,  an  animal  with  refpe£l  ^ 
to  mankind  and  brutes,  or  philofophy  with  refpe<fl  to  the 
feveral  arts  and  faiences  comprifed  under  it.  An  elTential 
whole  confifis  of  matter  and  form  5  as,  a  wan  of  body 
andy^z//.  And  an  Integral  whole  is  any  body  or  quan- 
tity,  with  refpedl  to  the  feveral  parts  of  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  is  compofed,  and  into  which  it  may  be  divided  : 
as,  an  human  body  with  refped  to  its  feveral  ?nembers  ; 
or  a  year,  as  divifible  into  77tonths,  weeks,  and  days. 

And  thus  rhetoric  is  an  integral  whole  in  refpe^I  to  the 
four  parts  that  compofe  it  j  namely,  invention,  difpofi- 
tion,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.  So  likewife  any 
aggregate  body,  as  a  civil  community,  which  is  divifi¬ 
ble  into  thofe  who  govern  and  are  governed  j  or  any 
army,  confining  of  the  general  and  his  folders.  As  a 
whole  therefore,  in  each  of  thefe  acceptations  of  the 
word,  is  frequently  put  for  a  part,  and  a  part  for 
the  whole  5  hence  arife  fix*  fpecies  or  I'Vrts  of  fynec¬ 
doche. 

The  firfi  of  thefe  puts  the  genus  for  the  fpecies. — 

Thus,  virtue  in  general  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
fome  particular  fort  of  virtue.  As  when  Cicero  men¬ 
tions  virtue  as  one  of  the  four  qualifications  necefiary 
in  a  general,  he  means  greatnefs  of  mind.  And  fo  per¬ 
fons  are  often  commended  for  infiances  of  virtue  fhown 
in  their  conduct,  which  refpe(fi  only  fome  fingle  vir¬ 
tue,  as  jufiice,  temperance,  or  the  like  :  And  in  this 
fenfe  Cicero  calls  Clodius  a  deadly  animal.  So  when 
our  Saviour  coinmiffions  his  apofiles  to  preach  the gof pel 
to  every  creature,  the  meaning  is,  every  regional  crea¬ 
ture.  .And  thus  likewife,  to  talk  to  a  perfon  fometimes 
denotes  the  fame  thing  as  to  blame  him,  which  is  one 
w^ay  of  talking. 

The  fecond  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  the  fpecies  for 
the  genus.  Thus  bi'tad  denotes  any  kind  of  food  \  as 
W’hen  a  perfon  is  faid  to  get  his  bread  by  his  labour.  In 
the  fame  way  of  fpeaking,  money  Is  put  for  any  kind 
of  wealth  in  general.  And  it  is  an  ufual  exprefiion  to 
fay,  that  wine  defroys  more  than  the  fword ;  that  is, 
than  any  hofile  arms.  And  the  legal  form  of  banifii- 
nient  among  the  Romans  ivas,  to  prohibit  perfons 
the  ufe  of  fire  and  water  ;  that  Is,  the  7710/}  common  and  " 
ordinary  necefifdries  of  life,  in  which  all  others  ivere  in¬ 
cluded, 

'^riic  third  fpecies  of  this  trope  is,  w  hen  the  eflential ' 

Vi^hole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts  5  that  is,  cither  for 
the  matter  or  form.  Thus,  in  the  evangclift,  Mary 
Magdalen  fays,  They  have  taken  away  ?7ii/  Lord,  and  I . 
know,  not  where  they  have  laid  him,  meaning  ids  body. — 

So  it  is  ufual  to  fay  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  tie  wxas  bu^ 
ried  at  fuch  a  time.  And  in  the  iriferrptions  of  fe'pul- 
chral  monuments  w’e  frequently  meet  with  this  expref- 
Here  lies  fuck  a  one  ;  that  is,  his  corpfe.  Nor  are 
inftances  uncommon  in  w  hich  tiie  wffiole  being  is  put 
for  the  form.  Thus  when  Cicero  fays,  Thofe  perfons 
live,  who  have  fled  from  the  confinement  of  the  body.,  as 
from  a  prifon ;  by  jjetfons  muft  necefiarily  be  underfiood 
their  fouls.,  which  are  here  difijngulfiied  from  and.  fet 
in  oppofition  to  their  bodies.  And  fo  Virgil  reprefents 
i^neas  as  meeting  with  Dido  and  fome  of  his  Trojan 
friends  in  the  infernal  regions^  by  which,  are  meant 
their  ghofls. 

The  fourth  kind  of  fynecdoche  is,  W’hen  either  the 
matter  or  form  is  put  for  the  whole  being.  Thus  fllver 

and 
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Llocution.  and  gold  are  ufed  to  fignify  money  made  of  thofe  me- 
.  jjy  -when  n  e  fay,  1  have  fo  much  Jilvei\  or  fo  much 
gold.  And  the  word  foul,,  both  in  our  own  and  other 
language?,  is  put  for  the  whole  peifon.  So  with  us,  a 
merry  foul,,  and  a  dull  foul ,  in  Cicero,  dear  fouls  ;  and 
in  Horace,  candid  fouls,,  arc  all  ufed  in  this  tropical 
fenfe*  But  this  way  of  fpeaklng  occurs  nowhere  more 
frequently  than  in  the  facred  writings.  Thus,  for  in- 
llancc,  it  is  faid.  All  the  fouls  which  cafne  with  Jacob 
into  Egijpt^  meaning  the  perfotis.  And  again.  The  foul 
that  finneth  it  fhall  die ;  from  which  exprefiion,  and 
others  of  the  like  import,  forae  perfons,  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  the  nature  of  this  trope,  have  been  errone- 
oufly  led  to  infer  that  the  foul  is  naturally  mortal. 
But  fometimes  only  part  of  the  matter  Hands  to  ex- 
prefs  the  whole,  effence  or  being.  So  we  imitate  the 
Latins  in  ufing  the  word  caput  or  head  to  denote  either 
a  perfon  or  thing.  For,  as  with  them  lepidum  caputy  fo 
with  us  a  witty  head,  fignifics  the  fame  as  a  man  of  wit. 
And  in  the  fame  fenfe,  fo  many  head  of  cattle  means  fo 
many  entire  cattle. 

By  the  fifth  fort  of  fynecdoche,  the  -whole  of  any 
material  thing  or  quantity,  whether  continued  or  dif- 
crete,  is  put  for  a  part  of  it.  So  when  Cieero  fays, 

A  war  is  kindled  through  the  whole  world,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  country,  he  calls  the  Roman  empire  the 
world.  And  this  expreflion  is  alfo  ufed  by  hlHorians. 
Thus  Cornelius  Nepos,  fpeaking  of  the  quarrel  bet^veen 
Mark  Antony  and  AuguHus,  tells  us,  that  each  of 
them  defired  to  be  lord  of  the  world.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner  St  Luke  fays.  There  went  out  a  dect^ee  from  Crefar 
Augufus,  that  all  the  world fhould  be  taxed.  So  in  St 
Paul’s  flilpwreek,  it  is  faid.  They  ran  the  fhip  a- 
ground,  that  is,  the  head  of  her,  for  it  is  plain  by  what 
follows,  that  the  Hern  was  loofe.  And  as  to  diferete 
quantity,  our  Saviour,  uling  this  trope,  faid  he  fhould 
be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
Though  he  did  not  continue  three  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  grave,  but  only  part  of  the  firH  and  third 
day,  and  the  whole  fecond  day,  with  the  two  ^vholc 
nights  betivcen  the  firfl  and  third  day,  according  to 
our  way  of  reckoning.  For  he  was  buried  on  Friday 
in  the  afternoon,  and  rcHed  in  the  grave  that  night, 
with  the  following  day,  -which  was  the  Jewifh  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  was  rifen  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 
So  that  we  muft  neeeffarily  have  recourfe  to  this  fy¬ 
necdoche,  which  puts  the  whole  for  the  part,  to  clear 
up  that  event. 

By  this  kind  of  fynecdoehe,  alfo,  the  plural  number 
is  fometimes  put  for  the  lingular.  Thus  St  Matthew 
fays,  The  thieves  who  were  crucified  with  our  Saviour 
reviled  him  :  though  it  is  plain  from  St  Luke,  that 
only  one  of  them  did  fo.  It  may  alfo  be  referred  to 
this  trope,  when  a  certain  number  is  put  for  an  un¬ 
certain  one.  So  it  is  an  ufual  way  of  exprefiion  to 
fay,  I  have  feen  or  done  fuch  a  thing  an  hundred  or  a 
tlioufand  times :  when  perhaps  fo  many  are  not  really 
intended,  but  only  in  general  fome  conflderable  num¬ 
ber. 

The  fixth  and  lafl;  kind  of  fynecdoche  puts  a  part  of 
any  material  thing  or  quantity  for  the  whole  of  it.  So 
we  fay  of  a  man.  He  [belters  himfelf  under  fuch  an  one'^s 
roof ;  that  is,  in  his  houfe.  And  of  a  fleet,  that  it  con- 
fifis  of  fo  many  fail ;  meanlng,yo  many  [hips.  And  by 
this  trope,  that  is  aferibed  to  a  Angle  perfon  which  was 
I 
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done  by  the  afllflance  of  others,  and  in  conjunction  with  Elocution, 
them  :  As  when  it  is  faid,  that  Hannibal  killed  forty 
tlioufand  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannre  ;  For  an  army 
is  an  aggregate  body,  of  wdiich  the  general  is  the  head, 
and  eonfequently  the  chief  part  of  it.  And  to  this  kind 
of  fynecdoche  may  alfo  be  referred  fueh  expreflions  in 
-vvhich  the  Angular  number  is  put  for  the  plural  :  as  if 
one  fliould  fay,  A  ?nan  is  liable  to  be  mifled  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  irregular  pajjions  ;  meaning  all  men,  or  ma?i- 
kind  in  general.  Or  wdien  lefs  than  the  real  number  is 
put  for  any  round  number  :  Thus  forae  ancient  writers, 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  Grecian  armada  that  eame  againfl 
Troy,  call  it  a  fleet  of  a  tlioufand  fhips  ;  though  accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer’s  lift,  it  contained  Ii86.  And  fo  likc- 
wife  the  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Tcflament  are 
ufually  called  the  Seventy  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they  were 
feventy-two. 

IV.  Irony,  This  is  a  trope  in  which  one  contrary  /r  Irony  defl. 
fignified by  another :  As  liany  one  fliould  fay.  Well  done; ^^<1  il- 
when  at  the  fame  time  his  deflgn  is  to  intimate  that 
thing  was  ill  done.  So  that,  by  this  manner  of  expref- 
Aon,  the  fpeaker  appears  to  mean  fom^thing  contrary  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  -svord  he  makes  life  of.  Not  that  the 
word  is  changed  from  its  ufual  AgniAeatlon  j  but  by  the 
eircumftances  attending  the  exprefiion,  ive  perceive  the 
contrary  to  what  is  fpoken  is  intended.  Quintilian  ob- 
ferves,  that  an  irony  may  be  known  one  of  thefe  three 
ways  :  ‘‘  By  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  perfon  or  the  thing.  For  (as  he  adds) 
where  any  of  thefe  does  not  fuit  with  the  words,  it  is  plain 
the  fpeaker  intends  the  contrary.  The  irony  is  very 
plain  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  in  that  paffage 
of  Terence,  where  Simo  fpeaking  to  his  fervant  by 
way  of  reproof,  fays,  “  You  have  taken  great  care 
indeed.”  From  the  circumflances  of  the  perfon,  when 
Cieero,  addreffing  to  Catiline,  fays,  “  He  went  to  your 
companion,  that  excellent  man,,  Marcus  Marcellus.” 

When  he  calls  him  an  excellent  man,  it  is  evident  he 
means  the  contrary :  becaufe  no  good  man  would  be 
a  companion  of  Catiline.  And  when  he  begins  his 
oration  for  Ligarlus  with  faying,  “  Caefar,  this  is  a 
new  crime,  and  never  heard  of  till  now,”  the  thing 
he  is  fpeaking  of  fhows  it  to  be  an  irony  \  for  it 
was  not  new,  as  all  who  were  prefent  very  well  under- 
Hood. 

The  fubjefts  of  irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all 
kinds.  And  this  way  of  expoAng  them  is  often  more 
effeiHual  than  ferious  reafoning  :  For  many  perfons, 
who,  either  from  temper  or  want  of  reflexion,  cannot 
be  moved  by  the  force  of  an  argument,  are  not  proof 
againH  the  poignancy  of  wit  and  raillery.  And  there¬ 
fore  we  And  the  moH  grave  and  ferious  perfons  have 
not  declined  the  ufe  of  this  trope  upon  proper  occa- 
Aons.  Socrates,  -whom  the  oraele  pronounced  the 
wifeH  man  of  his  age,  gave  fo  much  into  it,  that  he 
got  the  name  of  that  is,  the  droll.  In  the  facred 
writings  we  have  a  remarkable  inHance  of  it  in  the 
prophet  Elijah,  where  he  challenges  the  prleHs  of 
Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity  :  For  it  is  faid 
exprefsly,  “  He  mocked  them,  and  faid.  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  j  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing, 
or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  fleepeth,  and 
muH  be  awaked.”  And  Solomon  takes  the  like  me¬ 
thod  to  expofe  the  follies  of  youth  by  this  ironical  apo- 
Hrophe,  “  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,”  with 

what 
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Elocution,  what  follows,  wliicli  is  all  ironical.  Nay,  our  Savi- 
u— -y-—  our  himfelf  thought  fit  thus  to  reprove  the  Jewifii  doc¬ 
tors,  when  he  fays,  “  Full  well  ye  reje6l  the  coinmand- 
luent  of  God,  that  yc  may  keep  your  own  tradition 
Where,  by  the  words  full  well,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  fevere  reprimand 

was  intended. 

An  irony  is  ufed  on  a  variety  of  occafions,  as  we 
{hall  Ihow  from  fome  inftanccs  in  Cicero.  Sometimes 
he  applies  it  in  a  way  of  jeft  and  banter  :  As  when  he 
fays,  ‘‘  We  have  much  reafon  to  believe  the  modeft 
man  would  not  aik  him  for  his  debt,  when  he  purfues 
his  life.”  At  other  times  by  w^ay  of  infult  and  deri- 
fion  :  Thus  when  he  would  reprefent  the  forces  of  Ca¬ 
tiline  as  mean  and  contemptible,  O  terrible  war, 
(fays  he),  in  which  this  band  of  rakes  are  to  march 
under  Catiline  !  Draw  out  all  your  garrifons  againft 
this  formidable  body.”  Again,  at  other  times,  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  his  argument,  he  would  feem, 
as  it  were,  by  this  trope  to  recal  and  correct  what  he 
had  faid  before  j  as  in  his  oration  for  Milo  :  “  But  it 
is  foolifh  in  us  to  compare  Driifus,  Africanus,  Pompey, 
and  ourfelves,  with  Clodius  *,  all  our  calamities  were 
tolerable,  but  no  one  can  patiently  bear  the  death  of 
Clodius.”  Now  the  charafter  of  Clodius  was  fo  well 
known,  that  all  who  were  prefent  mull  be  fenfible  he 
meant  the  contrary.  And,  to  name  no  more,  an  iro* 
ny  is  never  ufed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it 
is  followed  immediately  by  fomething  very  flinging. 
Thus,  fpeaking  of  Pifo,  he  fayfe,  “  You  have  heard  this 
philofophcr  :  he  denies  that  he  was  ever  delirous  of  a 
triumph.”  And  then  addrefling  himfelf  to  him,  he  im¬ 
mediately  adds,  “  O  wretch  !  when  you  deflroyed  the 
fenate,  fold  its  authority,  fubje£led  your  confulate  to 
the  tribune,  overturned  the  ilate,  betrayed  my  life  and 
fafety  for  the  reward  of  a  province  j  if  you  did  not  de- 
fire  a  triumph,  what  can  you  pretend  you  did  not  de¬ 
fire  ?”  This  mull  effedlually  confound  the  falfe  gravity 
at  that  time  affumed  by  Pifo, 

Art.  II.  Secondary  Tropes. 

Secondary  Secondary  tropes  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  all 
tropes  fl-  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former,  and  may  be  refer- 
milarinna-i-ed  to  fome  or  other  of  them,  though  they  have  received 
different  names. 

name, to  They  are  chiefly  eight  in  number*,  Antonomafia, 
the  former  Communication,  Litotes,  Kuphemifm,  Catachrefis ,  Hyper • 
hole,  Metalepfs,  and  Allegory.  The  three  firft  of 
thefe  are  Ample  tropes,  and  may  all  be  referred  to  a 
Synecdoche.  But  the  five  lafl  are  of  a  mixed  or  com¬ 
plex  nature,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  tropes  \  as  will  appear  In  treating  upon  them  in 
order. 

A  co^mmon  ^  common  or  general  word  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
word  often  the  proper  name  of  fome  particular  thing  or  perfon 
ufed  by  way  which  upon  any  account  is  eminent  and  remarkable, 
ofeini.  5q  is  gone  to  the  city,  or  he  came  from  the 

anj^thin^  London.  And  by  the  Scriptures,  we  mean 

remark/  the  Bible.  So  likewife,  in  fpeaking  of  perfons,  the 
atle.  orator  is  ufed  for  Cicero,  the  poet  for  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  the  philofopher  for  Ariflotle  ;  and  it  is  not  unufual 
to  fay  the  apofle,  when  we  mean  St  Paul.  On  the 
contrary,  the  proper  names  of  things  or  perfons  are 
fometimes  applied  to  any  other  of  the  fame  character. 
Thus  w^e  ufe  the  word  gofpel  for  any  certain  and  un- 
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doubted  truth.  And  Carthaginian  faith  proverbially  Elocution, 
flood  for  the  greatell  faliehood  and  deceit  among  the  "  ^ 

Romans.  With  the  Greeks,  Hercules  fignlfied  fjflrong 
man,  Nefor  a  wife  man,  and  Irus  a  beggar ;  and  the 
names  of  Samfon,  Solomon,  and  Job,  now  anfwcr  the 
like  charadlers.  Both  thefe  ways  of  expreflion  are 
often  very  emphatical,  and  heighten  the  idea  more 
than  where  things  are  expreffed  by  their  own  name. 

To  call  a  good  orator  Cicero,  or  an  excellent  poet  a 
fecond  Virgil,  includes  not  only  an  encomium  upon  the 
arts  themlelves,  but  leads  the  mind  to  what  is  moft 
perfedl  in  them,  and  was  peculiar  to  thofe  perfons. 

Thefe  forms  of  fpeech  are  called  antonomafia,  and 
come  properly  under  a  fynecdoche  j  fur  in  the  former 
the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  and  in  the  latter  a  part  for 
the  whole. 

II.  Nothing  is  more  common  wdth  orators  than  a  A  change 
change  of  perfons.  Sometimes,  to  avoid  envy,  and^^P^^^^”® 
prevent  the  imputation  of  prid( ,  in  aflumlng  to  them-^°^^°” 
felves  the  praife  of  any  laudable  adlion,  they  aferibe 

it  to  their  hearers,  and  do  not  fay,  we,  but  ye  did fo 
and fo.  At  other  times,  when  it  is  necefiary  to  remind 
them  of  fomething  which  they  have  done  amifs,  or  to 
caution  them  againft  fome  wrong  ftep  for  the  future  j 
to  prevent  giving  offence,  they  take  it  upon  them- 
felvcs,  or  at  leaft  join  themfelves  with  them,  and  do 
not  fay,  you  have  done  this,  or  do  not  you  do  this  ;  but, 
we  have  done  it,  or  let  us  not  do  it.  And  again,  at  other 
times,  in  compliment  to  their  hearers,  they  join  them  as 
partners  in  the  commendable  aiRions  or  virtues  of  other 
perfons  j  as  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  brought 
in  to  fhare  the  praife  arifing  from  the  fuccefs  of  wife 
counfels  or  vidlorious  arms.  Such  ways  of  fpeaking  of¬ 
ten  occur  both  in  Demofthenes  and  Cicero.  They  are 
called  communication,  and  come  properly  under  a  fy¬ 
necdoche  of  the  'whole. 

III.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  mode  of  fpeech, Litotes, 
ia  which,  by  denying  the  contrary,  more  is  Intended  where,  hy, 
than  the  Avords  exprefs.  This  Vv^ay  of  fpeaking  is  call- 

ed  litotes  ;  and  is  often  ufed  for  fake  of  modefty  "where 
a  perfon  is  led  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  own  praife,  or  meant  than 
to  foften  an  expreffion  ^vhich  in  diredl  terms  might  is  expreffed. 
found  harfti  or  give  offence.  As  if  one  Ihould  fay,  1 
do  not  commend  you  for  that;  meaning,  1  greatly  difeom- 
mend,  or  blame  you  for  it :  where  more  being  under- 
ftood  than  the  words  exprefsly  denote,  it  is  properly 
a  fynecdoche  of  the  part.  Not  that  this  manner  of 
fpeaking  is  always  to  be  fo  interpreted  \  but  where  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  trope  j  which  muft  be  judged  of  by 
the  circumftances  of  the  difeourfe.  But  that  it  fi*e- 
quently  is  fo  ufed,  might  be  eafily  (hown  from  many 
inftances  j  though  it  will  be  fufficient  to  mention  two 
or  three.  Cicero  fpeaking  of  Cotta,  calls  him  no  mean 
orator,  'whom  he  had  juft  called  a  very  great  orator. 

And  he  fays  of  Varro  that  “  he  purfued  his  ftudies 
not  without  Induftry  j  and  afterwards  gives  him  the 
character  “  of  a  man  of  the  greateft  application.” 

Which  paffages,  compared  together,  plainly  ftiow  the 
import  of  thofe  negative  expreflions.  And  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  writing  to  him,  begins  his  letter  thus  :  “  Al¬ 
though  I  am  fenfible  the  news  I  fend  you  will  not  be 
very  pleafant.”  This  new’s  was  concerning  the  death 
of  another  friend  of  Cicero’s  *,  and  there  by  the  words 
not  very  pleafant,  muft,  to  be  fure,  be  meant  very  unplea- 
font  and  melancholy  ;  but  he  chofe  that  exprelTion  in  the 

beginning 
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beginning  of  liis  letter,^  as  the  fuftefl  and  leaft  fliocking,  perfon,  /le  is  tioihwg  hut  Jhin  and  hones^  or  a  merejhele^  Elocuti. 
the  better  to  prepare  him  for  the  following  account  of  ton.  It  is  principally  mctaphorieal.  but  fnmpti'i-nrs  vJ 

what  that  news  was.  And  in  this  way  interpreters  ex¬ 
plain  tliat  pafllige  in  St  Matthew  :  And  thou  Bethlehem 
tn  the  land  of  Judah  art  not  the  lecf  among  the  ju'inces 
of  Judah;  where,  by  not  the  leajl^  they  underftand  tlie 
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'Ungrateful 
things  foft- 
ened  by 
greeable 
'  W0rds, 


^3  ^ 
‘Catachrefis 
or  hartli 
tropes. 


greatef^  or  very  great upon  account  of  the  honour  it 
received  by  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  words  im¬ 
mediately  following  plainly  intimate. 

IV.  When  any  dlfpleafing  or  ungrateful  thing  is 
exprelTed  by  a  more  foft  and  agreeable  word,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  euphemfm.  And  as  the  word  made  ufe  of  is  either 
contrary  to  the  proper  word,  or  only  different  from 
it,  it  may  be  referred  to  different  tropes.  The  Latins 
have  a  foft  way  of  expreffing  their  difregard  to  a  per¬ 
fon,  by  faying  voleat  ;  which  we  have  borro\ved  from 
them,  and  fay,  fare  him  well.  When  the  contrary  be¬ 
ing  intended  to  what  is  expreffed,  it  comes  properly 
under  an  irony.  And  as  the  word  death  carries  in  it 
an  idea  that  is  difagreeable  to  human  nature,  inflead 
of  faying  a  perfon  is  dead,  we  often  fay  he  is  deceafed.^ 
or  departed ;  which  we  have  alfo  -taken  from  the  La¬ 
tins,  who  ufe  the  words  decejpt  obiit  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  So  that  in  both  languages  it  comes  under  a 
fynecdoche  of  the  whole  ;  to  depart  out  of  life  being 
one  fort  of  departure.  But  when  the  evangeliff,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Stephen,  who  w'as  ftoned  to  death,  expreffes  it 
by  faying,  tliat  he  fell  ajleep  ;  this  is  a  beautiful  meta¬ 
phor,  taken  from  the  fimilitude  between  the  death  of  a 
good  man  and  deep. 

V.  Catachrefis  fignifies  in  general  any  harfh  trope, 
though  it  is  moft  commonly  found  in  metaphors.  It 
is  principally  ufed  by  poets,  who  make  choice  of  it  for 
novelty,  or  to  enforce  an  expreffion,  where  the  proper 
W'ord  docs  not  feem  ffrong  enough.  As  wdicn  Milton, 
in  deferibing  the  angel  Raphael’s  defeent  from  heaven, 
fays,  he 


Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds  ; 

Tvhere  the  novelty  of  the  word  enlivens  the  image  more 
than  if  he  had  faid  fies.  But  it  is  fometlmrs  found  in 
the  graved  authors,  and  even  in  the  facred  writings. 
So  we  read  of  the  blood  of  the  grape.  And  Solomon 
fays,  the  horf e-leech  hath  two  daughters.  In  all  thefe  in- 
ffances  the  trope  is  a  metaphor.  But  when  St  John 
fays  in  the  Revelations,  I  turned  to  fee  the  voice  that 
fpahe  to  me^  it  is  here  a  metonymy  of  the  adjun<^  5  the 
word  Voice  being  put  for  the  perfon  who  uttered  it.  In 
St  Matthew  we  read  of  Simon  the  leper  ;  not  that  he  was 
then  a  leper,  but  had  been  fo,  and  was  cured  ;  which  is 
a  fynecdoche  of  the  part.  And  when  a  criminal  is  faid 
to  have  had  his  reward^  that  is,  his  puniihment,  it  is  an 
irony. 

VI.  Hyperbole  is  the  boldeft  of  all  tropes;  for  it  ex- 
the  boldeft  ceeds  the  drift  bounds  of  truth,  and  reprefents  things 
either  greater  or  lefs,  better  or  worfe,  than  they  really 
are.  But  the  reprefentation  is  made  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  Impofe  on  the  hearers.  For  an  hyperbole 
is  not  ufed  to  define  or  defcrlbe  any  thing  accurately, 
but  only  to  magnify  or  deprefs  it  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  when  w^e  either  cannot  or  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
prefent  it  exaftly.  The  excefs  in  this  trope  is  called 
auxefis  ;  as  when  we  fay  of  any  thing  that  is  very 
high,  it  reaches  to  the  files.  The  defeft,  or  contrary 
.extreme,  is  termed  meiolis.  So  we  fay  of  a  very  lean 
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principally  mctaphorieal,  but  fometimes  ta-. 
ken  from  other  tropes.  Wlien  Saul  and  Jonathan  are 
faid  to  have  hdQnfwifter  than  eagles^  and  fronger  than 
lions,  the  expredion  is  founded  in  limllitude,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  metaphor.  When,  iiidead  of  faying  Cato  was  a 
very  virtuous  man,  the  hidorian  calls  him  the  image 
of  virtue  ;  it  is  an  hyperbolical  metonymy  of  the  adjunct 
for  the  fubjeft.  And  wlien  we  read  in  the  Mofaic  hi- 
dory  of  cities  fenced  up  to  heaven,  tliere  is  a  fynec¬ 
doche.  But  if  a  man  of  'weak  light  be  faid  to  be  eagle- 
eyed,  it  is  an  irony.  Tliofe  liyperboles  which  are  ex¬ 
preffed  comparatively,  arc  commonly  mod  einphatieal, 
bccaufe  they  diow  a  peculiarity  in  the  excefs.  To  fay  a 
thing  is  as  light  as  a  feather,  carries  the  idea  very  far  ; 
but  to  fay  it  is  lighter,  not  only  carries  it  fiill  farther, 
but  alfo  heightens  it,  by  leaving  tlic  mind  at  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  where  to  fix  the  limits. 

VII,  Sometimes  two  or  more  tropes  and  thofe  of Metalep{i«. 
a  difivrent  kind,  are  contained  under  one  word;  fo  where  two 
that  fcveral  gradations,  or  intervening  fenfes, 
between  the  word  that  is  exprefied,  and  tlie  thing  de-[^e^nty®_ 
figned  by  it.  And  tliis  is  called  a  metalepfis.  I'heder  oiJ^* 
conteds  between  Sylla  and  Marius  proved  very  fatal  word, 
to  the  Roman  date.  Julius  Cafar  was  then  a  young 
man.  But  Sylla  obferving  his  afplring  genius,  faid  of 
him,  In  one  Cmfar  there  arc  many  Mariufes.”  Now 
in  this  expreffion  there  is  a  metalepfis.  For  the  word 
Marius,  by  a  fynecdoche,  or  antonomafia,  is  put  for  any 
ambitious  and  turbulent  perfon  ;  and  this  again,  by  *a 
metonymy  of  the  caufe,  for  the  ill  effefts  of  fuch  a  temper 
to  the  public.  So  that  Sylla’s  meaning,  diveded  of  thefe 
tropes,  was,  that  Cyefar  would  prove  the  moft  danjrer- 


ous  perfon  to  the  Roman  date  that  ever  was  bred  in 
it  :  which  afterwards  proved  true  in  the  event.  So  when 
Virgil,  deferibing  that  part  of  the  African  coad  where 
Aeneas  arrived  with  his  diips,  fays,  A  dark  wood  hung 
over  it;  tlie  word  dark,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  effect, 
is  put  for  ftady,  and  that  again  by  the  fame  trope  for 
thick  ;  his  meaning  is,  a  thick  wood.  But  the  words  of 
Dido,  in  the  fame  poet,  contain  a  larger  gradation,  when 
die  fays,  ^  , 

^^PPy^i  I  been, 

■  If  Trojan  fiips  our  coafs  had  never  feen. 

In  which  expreffion,  fird  by  a  metonymy  of  the  2d- 
junft,  the  diips  are  put  for  tlic  Trojans  in  the  fiiips : 
and  th('fe,  by  a  fynecdoche  of  tlie  whole,  for  ^neas, 
who  was  one  of  them  ;  and  again  his  arriving  on  the 
coad,  by  a  metonymy  of  tlie  caufe,  for  her  feeing  him  ; 
and  ladly,  her  feeing  him,  by  the  fame  trope,  for  the 
paffiun  dic  had  ior  him.  So  that  her  meaning  is,  die 
had  be<  n  happy,  it  the  had  never  entertained  a  paffion  for 
yEncas.  I'his  trope  is  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  poets  than  in  orators,  as  tliey  take  greater  liberty  in 
iiiing  didant  allufions  than  is  fuited  to  that  pierfpiculty 
of  expreffion  which  is  required  in  oratory.  But  as 
Quintilian  lias  well  obferved,  all  tlie  Intermediate  links 
ot  the  chain  in  tliis  trope  are  of  no  further  ufe  than  to 
lead  the  mind  gradually  from  the  fird  to  the  lad,  tlie 
better  to  perceive  their  conneftion.  As  in  the  exam¬ 
ple  lad  mentioned,  relating  to  Dido,  if  we  drop  all  the 
intervening  deps,  arid  conneft  the  words  expreffed  with 
what  is  dircftly  Intended,  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  very  remote  caufe  yiut  for  the  efteft,  which  comes  un- 
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Elocution,  der  a  metonymy.  On  tlie  contrary,  m  the  fecond  ex- 
^  ample,  where  dark  ftands  for  thick^  the  effed  is  put  for 
a  remote  caufc.  And  the  firil,  which  is  founded  in  a 
fimilitude  of  temper  between  Caefar  and  Marius,  belono-s 
to  a  metaphor,  ^ 

Allegory,  a  VIII.  Allegory,  As  a  metalepfis  comprifes  feveral 
continua-  tropes  in  one  word,  fo  this  is  a  continuation  of  feveral 
tionof  tropes  in  one  or  more  fentences.  Thus  Cicero  fays, 
Ihrough  fe- ‘‘ Fortune  provided  you  no  field,  in  which  your  vir- 
veralfen-  tue  could  run  and  difplay  itfelf where  the  words 
tences.  jield  and  run  are  metaphors  taken  from  corporeal 
things,  and  applied  to  the  mind.  And  in  another 
palTage,  fpeaking  of  liimfelf,  he  fays,  “  Nor  was  I  fo 
timorous,  that  after  I  had  fleered  the  fliip  of  the  flate 
through  the  greateft  ftorms  and  waves,  and  brought 
her  fafe  into  port,  I  fhould  fear  the  cloud  of  your  fore- 
I  head,  or  your  colleague’s  peftilent  breath.  I  faw  other 

f  wunds,  I  perceived  other  ftorms,  I  did  not  withdraw 

from  other  impending  terapefts  \  but  expofed  myfelf 
fingly  to  them  for  the  common  fafety.”  Here  the  ft  ate 
is  compared  to  a  fhip,  and  all  the  things  faid  of  it  un¬ 
der  that  image  are  exprefled  in  metaphors  made  ufe  of 
to  fignify  the  dangers  with  which  it  had  been  threat¬ 
ened.  And  indeed  allegories  generally  confift  of  me¬ 
taphors  j  which  being  the  moft  beautiful  trope,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  well  chofen  and  put  together  is  one  of 
the  fineft  and  brighteft  ornaments  in  language,  and 
exceeds  a  lingle  metaphor  in  luftre,  as  a  conftdlation 
does  a  feparate  ftar.  It  is  true,  that  allegories  are 
fometimes  found  in  other  tropes  j  but  this  is  very  rare. 

'  In  that  known  expreflion  of  Terence,  the  tropes  are 

all  metonymies  :  iVltliout  Ceres  and  Bacchus^  Venus 
grows  cold  ;  that  is,  divefted  of  the  tropes,  Without  meat 
and  dr  inky  love  dies.  And  Samfon’s  riddle  is  made  up 
of  fynccdochcs  :  “  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 
and  out  of  the  ftrong  came  forth  fweetnefs.”  But 
there  is  no  fmall  {kill  required  in  the  right  manage¬ 
ment  of  allegories.  For  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
the  fame  kind  of  trope  be  carried  through  the  wdiole, 
fo  as  to  compofe  one  uniform  and  confiftent  fet  of 
ideas  :  otherwife  they  drefs  up  a  chimera,  a  thing  that 
has  no  exlftence,  and  of  which  the  mind  can  form  no 
perception.  And,  as  Q^uintilian  fays  very  juftly,  to 
begin  with  a  tempeft  and  end  with  a  fire,  would  be 
very  ridiculous  and  unnatural,”  It  is  likewlfe  very 
neceffary  that  the  allulions  be  all  plain  and  evident, 
efpecially  where  the  name  of  the  thing  alluded  to  is 
not  expreffed.  Thefe  are  called  pure  allegories.  As 
that  of  Cicero :  “  So  it  happens,  that  I,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  repel  the  darts,  and  heal  the  wounds,  am 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  adverfaries  have  thrown 
any  dart  ^  and  they  are  allowed  a  time  to  attack  us, 
when  it  wdll  not  be  in  our  power  to  avoid  the  affault ; 

I  and  if  they  throw  a  poifonous  dart,  which  they  feem 

prepared  to  do,  we  fhall  have  no  opportunity  to  apply 
a  remedy,”  The  tropes  here  are  all  taken  from  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  without  any  intimation  what  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to.  But  that  is  plain  from  the  context  of  the 
difeourfe.  For  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  difadvantages  he 
laboured  under  in  defending  his  client  againft  thofe  of 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  fo  applies  to  the  bar  thofe 
terms  which  were  proper  to  the  field.  But  where  the 
reference  is  not  evident,  it  becomes  a  riddle  :  which 
Js  nothing  elfe  but  an  obfeure  allegory.  To  avoid  this, 
therefore,  the  beft  writers  generally  ufe  what  they  call 
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mixed  allegories ;  that  is,  fuch  wherein  the  proper  name 
of  the  thing  is  expreffed,  which  the  whole  fimili¬ 
tude  refpe£ts.  Of  this  kind  is  that  in  the  fpeech  of 
King  Philip  of  Macedon,  given  us  by  Tuftin,  where  he 
fays,  I  perceive  that  cloud  of  a  dreadful  and  bloody 
war  arifing  in  Italy,  and  a  thunder-ftorm  from  the  weii, 
^vhich  will  fill  all  places  with  a  large  (liower  of  blood, 
wherever  the  tempeft  of  victory  ftiali  carry  it,”  The  pro¬ 
per  words  wai\  bloody  and  viBorijy  being  joined  to  the 
tropes  cloudy  Jhowery  and  tempejly  in  this  fentence,  render 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fimilitude  plain  and  evident. 
Quintilian  thinks  thofe  allegories  moft  beautiful,  w here 
the  whole  fimilitude  is  expreffed,  and  thofe  words,  which 
in  their  proper  fenfe  relate  to  one  of  the  two  things  be¬ 
tween  Avhich  the  comparifon  Is  made,  are  allegorically 
applied  to  the  other  :  As  when  Cornelius  Nepos  fays  of 
Atticus,  “  If  that  pilot  gain  the  greateft  reputation  who 
prefer ves  his  ftiip  in  a  boifterous  and  rocky  fea  ;  ought 
not  he  to  be  thought  a  man  of  fingular  prudence,  who 
arrived  in  fafety  through  fo  many  and  fo  great  civil  tem- 
pefts  ?”  Thefe  are  the  allegories  with  which  orators  are 
chiefly  concerned. 


Elocution* 


§  2.  Of  TigureS, 

This  term  leems  to  have  been  borroAved  from  the  The  tenn 
ftage,  Avhere  the  different  habits  and  geftures  of  theA^^^^ 
adors,  fuitable  to  the  feveral  chara«5ters  they  fuftalned, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  <rx^^oCroiy  and  by  the  Katins 
fgurw  :  And  it  Is  not  unui^aal  Avith  us  to  fay  of  a  per-  Rage.  * 
fon,  both  Avith  refpe£l  to  his  drefs  and  adlion,  that  he 
makes  a  very  hady  or  a  very  gracefuly  fgure.  And  as 
language  is  the  drefs,  as  it  Avere  of  our  thoughts.  In 
Avhieh  they  appear  and  are  reprefented  to  others  j  fo 
any  particular  manner  of  fpeaking,  may.  In  a  large 
fenfe  of  the  Avord,  be  called  its  fgurCy  in  which  lati¬ 
tude  writers  fometimes  ufe  it.  But  rhetoricians  have 
reftrained  the  fenfe  of  the  Avord  to  fuch  forms  of  fpcech 
as  differ  from  the  more  common  and  ordinary  Avays  of 
exprefTion  :  as  the  theatrical  habits  of  aflors,  and  their 
deportment  on  the  ftage,  are  different  from  their  ufual 
garb  and  behaviour  at  other  times.  A  figure  therefore, 
in  the  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  rlielorieians,  is  A  mode  of  /peak- 
ing  dijferent  froniy  and  more  beautiful  and  emphatical 
tliany  the  ordinary  and  ufual  way  of  expre fling  the  fame 
fenfe  ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  That  language  which  is  fuggef^ 
ed  either  by  the  imagination  or  the  pajjions,  Noav  as  the 
habits  and  geftures  of  our  bodies  are  in  a  manner  in¬ 
finitely  A'aiiable,  fo  It  is  plain  that  the  different  forms 
of  fpeech  are  almofl  innumerable.  But  every  altera¬ 
tion  from  the  common  manner  ought  not  to  be  efteem- 
cd  a  figure,  nor  deferves  that  charadter.  It  muft  con¬ 
tain  fome  beauty,  or  exprefs  fome  pafllon,  to  merit  a 
place  among  rhetorical  figures,  and  be  marked  out  for 
imitation. 

The  fubjedt  of  fgure  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
laft  things  Avhich  Avas  brought  into  the  art  of  oratory, 
in  order  to  complete  It.  Ariftotle,  Avho  treats  fo  ac¬ 
curately  upon  other  parts,  fays  very  little  of  this. 

But  the  Greek  Avriters  Avho  came  after  him  have  abund¬ 
antly  fupplied  that  deficiency.  It  is  to  them  Ave  oAve 
the  chief  obfervations  that  have  been  made  on  this 
fubjedt.  They  took  notice  of  the  feveral  modes  and 
turns  of  expreflion,  obferA^ed  their  force  and  beauty, 
and  gave  them  particular  names  by  Avhicli  they  might 
be  knoAvn  and  diftinguifhed  from  each  other.  And 
Z  z  indeed 
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Elocution,  indeed  they  have  treated  the  matter  with  fuch  minute- 
— ^  — 1  fubtility,  that  Q^aintilian  feems,  not  without 

reafon,  to  think  they  have  multiplied  figures  to  an  ex- 
cefs.  But  though  it  was  fo  late  before  they  were  taken 
notice  of,  and  introduced  into  the  art  of  fpeaking,  yet 
the  ufe  of  them  in  difcourfe  was  doubtlefs  very  ancient. 
The  author  of  Homer’s  life,  which  fome  have  aferibed 
to  Plutarch,  has  fiiown,  by  examples  taken  out  of  him, 
that  there  is  fcaree  a  figure  mentioned  by  rhetoricians, 
but  is  to  be  met  with  in  that  nioft  ancient  poet.  And, 
if  we  eonfider  the  nature  of  fpeech,  we  fliall  eafily  per¬ 
ceive  that  mankind  muft  have  been  under  a  neceflity 
very  early  to  Introduce  the  ufe  of  tropes  for  fupplying 
the  want  of  proper  words  to  exprefs  their  fimple  ideas  : 
fo  the  like  neeelTity  muft  have  put  them  upon  the  ufe  of 
figures  to  reprefent  their  different  paftions  ;  though  both 
of  them  were  afterwards  increafed,  and  improved  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  the  chief  ornaments  of 
language.  The  paffions  of  men  have  been  always  the 
fame  *,  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  we  are 
all  taught  to  difeover  them  by  the  fame  ways.  When 
the  mind  is  difturbed,  we  fliow  it  by  our  countenance, 
by  our  adions,  and  by  our  words.  Fear,  joy,  anger, 
alter  the  countenance,  and  occafion  different  emotions 
and  geftures  of  the  whole  body.  And  we  know  with 
what  paflion  a  man  is  affe61:ed,  by  hearing  his  words, 
though  we  do  not  fee  him.  He  does  not  exprefs  him- 
felf  as  he  ufually  does  at  other  times  when  cool  and 
fedate.  Obje6ls  appear  to  him  in  a  different  view, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  but  fpsak  of  them  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way.  He  interrogates,  he  exclaims,  he  admires, 
he  appeals,  he  invokes,  he  threatens,  he  recals  his 
words,  repeats  them,  and  by  many  other  different  turns 
of  expreffion  varies  his  fpeech  no  lefs  than  his  counte¬ 
nance,  from  his  common  and  ordinary  manner.  Now 
as  nature  feems  to  teach  us  by  thefe  figurative  ex- 
preffions  how  to  reprefent  the  different  commotions  of 
our  minds,  hence  fome  have  thought  fit  to  call  figures 
the  language  of  the  paffions.  And  as  thefe  are  given  us, 
among  other  wife  ends,  to  excite  us  the  better  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  prefervation  and  fafety,  this  is  done  fome- 
times  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  other  times  by  difcourfe. 
And  therefore  Cicero  very  handfomely  compares  the 
condu6l  of  an  orator  to  the  exercifes  of  the  palaeftra  ; 
in  which,  as  each  combatant  endeavours  not  only  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  attack  his  adverfary,  but  likewife 
to  do  both  with  decency  ;  fo  the  principal  weapons  of 
an  orator,  as  he  reprefents  them,  are  figures,  which 
^  being  no  lefs  the  ornaments  of  language  than  images 

of  our  paffions,  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes.  Befidcs, 
figures  chiefly  diftinguilh  the  different  kinds  of  ftyle, 
farniffi  it  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  often  ferve  to 
teprefent  things  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner. 

From  this  ffiort  account  of  the  nature  of  figures,  the 
advantage  of  them  to  an  orator  is  very  evident.  They 
are  a  fort  of  natural  eloquence,  which  every  one  falls 
into  without  attending  to  it,  fuitably  to  that  temper 
of  mind  with  v/hieh  he  is  affefled  himfelf,  and  is 
defirous  to  affedl:  others.  In  a  cool  and  fedate  dif¬ 
courfe,  fuch  figures  as  convey  our  fentiments  with  the 
greateft  ftrength  and  evidence  are  moft  proper.  And 
there  are  others,  which  are  fuited  to  brighten  and  en¬ 
liven  more  gay  and  fprlghtly  fubje<ffs.  Others  again 
are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprefs  the  diforders 
and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Xo  repeat  the  fame 
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thing  again  would  many  times  be  deemed  a  tautology  Elocution, 
and  impertinent  *,  but  to  do  this  when  the  mind 
ruffled,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  the  repetition  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  ftrong  and  affedfing.  So  likewdfe  to  in¬ 
terrogate,  exclaim,  or  admire,  under  the  influence  of 
a  paffioii,  impreffes  the  hearers,  and  difpofes  them  to 
attention  ^  whereas  at  another  time  perhaps  fuch  ways 
of  fpeaking  would  fearce  be  confiftent  with  prudence. 

There  is  a  natural  fympathy  in  men’s  minds,  which 
difpofes  them  to  receive  impreffions  from  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfe.  Thus  one  gay  and  pleafant 
companion  gives  a  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity  to  a 
whole  company  j  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  one  who 
is  dull  and  phlegmatic  damps  the  fpirits  of  all  about 
him,  and  affedls  them  with  the  fame  gloomy  temper. 

Figures  are  peculiarly  fervieeable  to  an  orator  for  an- 
fwering  thefe  different  Intentions.  And  as  he  finds 
them  in  life,  from  thence  he  muft  copy  them  j  as  a 
painter  does  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  j  figures  being  to  the  one  what 
lines  and  colours  are  to  the  other.  The  defign  of 
Catiline  to  deftroy  the  Roman  ftate  and  burn  the  city, 
is  a  ftory  well  known.  There  was  an  army  drawn  to¬ 
gether  at  a  proper  diflance  to  favour  the  undertaking  ^ 
and  others  were  left  in  Rome,  who  had  their  parts 
affigned  them  for  burning  the  city,  and  deftroying 
thofe  who  ftiould  efcape  the  flames.  And,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  was  ready  for  putting  in  execution  this 
horrid  and  barbarous  fcherae.  So  that  nothing  re¬ 
tarded  it  but  the  taking  off  Cicero,  who  was  then 
conful,  which  was  thought  neceffary  to  be  done  firft. 

Cicero,  upon  information  of  the  defign  ^gainft  his 
life,  finds  means  to  prevent  it,  and  the  fame  day  calls 
together  the  fenate.  And  Catiline,  who  was  a  man 
of  eonfuramate  boldnefs,  had  the  confidence  to  appear 
in  that  afiembly.  Upon  their  meeting,  Cicero  opens 
to  them  the  whole  affair  of  the  eonfpiracy,  and  the 
defign  againft  himfelf,  in  a  moft  warm  and  pathetic 
harangue.  In  which  he  had  two  things  in  view  \ 
to  raife  the  indignation  of  the  fenate  againft  the  eon- 
fpirators,  and  particularly  againft  Catiline*,  and,  either 
by  terrifying  or  exafperatlng  him,  to  oblige  him  to 
leave  the  city.  Now  he  does  not  begin  his  fpeech  in 
his  ufiaal  manner  at  other  times,  by  addreffiing  to  his 
audience,  befpeaking  their  favour  and  attention,  or  let¬ 
ting  them  gradually  into  the  defign  of  what  he  was 
about  to  fay  j  but  as  Catiline  was  prefent,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  falls  upon  him  with  vehemence,  in  the  following 
manner  :  “  How  far,  Catiline,  will  you  abufe  our  pa¬ 
tience  ?  How  long  will  your  fury  infult  us  ?  What 
bounds  will  you  fet  to  your  unbridled  rage  ?  Does 
neither  the  night-guard  of  the  palace,  nor  the  city- 
watch,  nor  the  people’s  fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all 
good  men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  fenate  in  this  forti¬ 
fied  place,  -nor  the  countenances  and  looks  of  this  af- 
fembly,  at  all  move  you  ?  Do  not  you  perceive  your 
defigns  are  difeovered,  and  that  all  who  are  prefent 
know  o^  your  eonfpiracy  ?  Who  of  us,  do  you  think,  is 
ignorant  of  what  you  did  the  laft  night,  and  the  night 
before,  where  you  was,  who  was  with  you,  and  w^hat 
you  refolved  on  ?  O  times,  O  manners  !  The  fenate 
knows  this,  the  conful  fees  it  j  and  yet  this  man  lives ! 
—lives?  nay,  comes  into  the  fenate,  joins  in  the  public 
counfels,  obferves  and  marks  out  each  of  us  for  deftruc- 
tion  !”  And  in  the  fame  impetuous  ftrain  he  proceeds 

through 
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iriocutiw-  throagti  Ins  whole  fpeech,  Jnterfperiing  a  great  variety 
of  the  like  ftrong  and  moving  figures.  And  the  dif- 
courfs  had  its  delired  effect:  for  when  Catiline  flood  up 
afterwards  to  make  his  defence,  the  whole  fenate  was 
fo  inflamed,  and  their  refentments  againfl  him  rofe  fo 
high,  from  what  Cicero  had  faid,  that  they  had  not 
patience  to  hear  him  fpeak  ;  upon  which  he  left  botli 
them  and  the  city.  Plad  Cicero,  inftead  of  venting  his 
jull  indignation  againfl  the  author  of  fo  barbarous  and 
inhuman  a  defign,  in  the  manner  he  did,  by  figures 
fuited  to  flrike  the  paflions  of  his  hearers  5  had  he, 
inftead  of  this,  attempted  to  reafon  with  him,  and  told 
the  flory  in  a  cold  and  lifelcfs  manner,  he  would  have 
expofed  hirafelf  to  the  contempt  of  Catiline  *  and  by 
leaving  the  fenate  little  or  nothing  moved  at  what 
he  faid,  prevented  perhaps  their  coming  to  thofe  fpeedy 
and  vigorous  refolutions  which  were  necelTaty  at  fo  cri¬ 
tical  a  jun<5lure.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have  cxpoflu- 
lated  with  Catilirte  in  much  the  fame  words  as  before, 
but  thrown  into  a  different  form,  and  divefled  of  thofe 
pathetic  figures.  As  thus  :  “  Catiline,  you  have  really 
abiifed  our  patience  to  a  great  degree.  You  have  in- 
fultcd  us  with  your  furious  proceedings  a  long  while. 
You  fee m  to  have  fixed  no  bounds  to  your  unbridled 
rage.  Neither  the  night-guard  of  the  palace,  nor  the 
city-watch,  nor  the  people’s  fear,  nor  the  agreement 
among  good  men,  nor  the  calling  together  of  the  fe¬ 
nate  in  this  fortified  place,  nor  the  countenances  and 
looks  of  this  affembly,  appear  to  move  you  in  the  leafl. 

I  aflure  you  we  arc  all  of  us  apprifed  of  what  you  did 
the  laft  night,  and  the  night  before,  where  you  Vi^as, 
and  who  were  with  you,  and  what  refolutions  you  came 
to,  Thele  are  fad  times,  the  age  is  very  degenerate  j 
that  tlie  fenate  flmuld  know  all  this,  the  conful  fee  it ; 
and  yet  that  this  man  fliould  live,  come  into  the  fenate, 
hear  all  our  debates,  and  mark  us  out  to  dellroy  us.” 
You  fee  the  fenfe  is  entirely  the  fame,  and  the  wmrds 
too  in  a  great  raeafure  ;  fo  that  there  is  little  more 
than  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  them.  And  yet  who 
does  not  perceive  hoW  flat  and  languid  fucli  a  way  of 
talking  mufl  have  appeared  at  that  time  ?  and  how 
much  it  lofes  of  thatfplrit  and  energy,  -which  fliows  it- 
felf  in  Cicero’s  manner  of  expreflion  ?  Had  he  delivered 
Inmfelf  thus,  it  might  indeed  have  made  the  fenate  look 
upon  Cafillne  as  an  abandoned  wretch,  loft  to  all  virtue 
and  goodnefe,  and  perhaps  have  moved  fome  to  pity 
him  on  that  account  *,  as  we  are  eafily  induced  to  com- 
paflionate  perfons  in  fuch  circumftances,  efpeclally  when 
defeended  from  noble  and  virtuous  anceftors,  which 
was  his  cafe.  But  fure  it  would  have  been  ill  fuited  to 
fire  their  minds  with  that  generous  regard  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  necelTary  precautions  for  itsfecurity,  which 
the  circumftances  of  the  ftate  then  required.  Nor  would 
Catiline  have  been  at  all  deterred  by  it,  but  rather  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  profecution  of  his  defigns,  from  the 
little  elFe<5l  a  fpeech  fo  managed  muft  probably  have  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  fenators.  But  Cicero  knew  very 
well  that  the  paflions  of  mankind  are  the  fprings  of 
adlion  ;  that  it  is  many  times  not  fufficient  for  an  oratof 
to  convince  their  minds,  by  fetting  the  truth  In  a  clear 
light*,  but  he  muft  alfo  raife  their  hopes,  alarm  their 
fears,  inflame  their  anger,  or  excite  fome  other  fuitable 
paffion,  before  they  will  be  brought  to  a6l  with  that 
7:eal  and  fervour  which  the  cafe  may  require.  And  as 
he  was  admirably  -well  /killed  in  this  art  of  touching  the 
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palfions,  he  feldom  falls  to  fijt  upon  the  proper  me-  EToctition. 
thods  of  doing  it,  and  makes  choice  of  fuch  figures  '' 

and  modes  of  fpeakiug  as  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  re- 
prefent  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind.  For  every 
paflion  is  not  to  be  exprefled  by  the  fame  figures,  any 
more  than  it  is  drawn  by  the  fame  lines,  or  painted 
with  the  fame  colours.  When  Dido  finds  that  Aineas 
is  about  to  leave  her,  (he  ufes  all  her  arts  to  detain  him. 

And  as  perfons  in  great  dl  ft  refs  are  feldom  at  a  lofs 
to  exprefs  their  condition  in  the  moft  affe(5ling  way^ 

/he  difeovers  her  fear,  anger,  revenge,  with  the  wLole 
crowd  of  diforders  which  then .  pofleffed  her  mind,  in 
a  variety  of  moving  figures,  fuited  to  raife  the  coun¬ 
ter  paftions  in  his  breaft,  as  is  finely  reprefented  by 
Virgil  in  that  artful  fpeech  he  has  made  for  her,  which 
we  forbear  to  recite  for  no  other  reafon  but  the  length 
of  it.  But  what  particular  figures  are  moft  accom¬ 
modated  to  anftver  the  feveral  ends  propofed  by  them, 
will  beft  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  fepa- 
rately. 

We  (ball  therefore  now*  proceed  to  lay  down  a  few 
dirciSlions  for  the  proper  ufe  of  figures.  And  firft 
they  (hould  always  be  accommodated  to  the  fenti- 
nicnts,  and  rife  in  proportion  to  the  images  defigned  to 
be  conveyed  by  them.  So  far  as  they  arc  founded  in 
reafon,  they  are  fuited  to  iniprefs  the  mind  ;  but  where 
the  languageoutftripstlie  thought,  though  it  may  pleafe 
the  ear,  and  fome  weak  perfons  may  be  carried  aw'ay 
-with  a  pomp  of  words,  yet  an  intelligent  hearer  will 
foon  fee  through  the  thin  and  airy  drefs.  It  is  the 
fenfe  wdiich  gives  w’cight  to  the  figure,  as  that  by  flrik- 
ing  the  imagination  awakens  the  mind,  and  excites  it 
to  aft  in  conformity  to  reafon.  Again,  In  the  ufe  of 
pathetic  figures,  it  is  generally  better  to  be  nervous 
than  copious,  that  the  images,  by  their  clofer  union, 
may  iraprefe  the  mind  with  greater  force  and  energy  ; 
though  in  fuch  figures  as  are  defigned  for  ornament  or 
illuliration,  a  more  diffufive  -svay  of  painting  is  fome- 
times  agreeable.  But  farther,  the  too  frequent  ufe  of 
figures  ought  to  be  avoided,  For  what  w^as  obferved  in 
relation  to  tropes,  Is  alfo  true  with  refpeft  to  thefe ;  that 
a  great  number  of  them  is  apt  to  darken  and  obfeure 
the  ftyle.  And  befides,  Cicero’s  refleftion  in  this  cafe  is 
very  juft.  That  ‘‘  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  fhould  be  the 
reafon,  that  thofe  things,  wdilch  moft  affeft  us  with 
a  fenfible  pleafure,  and  at  firft  fight  fooneft  move  us, 
do  llkewife  fooneft  cloy  and  fatiate  us.”  But  that 
it  is  fo,  we  find  by  common  experience.  Laftly,  figures 
fhould  be  fo  interwoven  in  a  difeourfe,  as  not  to  render 
the  ftyle  rough  and  uneven,  fometimes  high  and  at 
other  times  low  *,  now  dry  and  jejune,  then  pompous 
and  florid.  In  a  Word,  they  fhould  rather  feem  to  arife 
from  nature  than  artj  to  offer  themfelvcs,  than  to  be 
the  efFeft  of  ftudy  ;  and  to  appear  not  like  patches  upon 
a  face,  but  the  agreeable  beauty  of  a  found  and  health¬ 
ful  complexion.  But  of  this  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  hereafter,  in  treating  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  or  ebarafters  of  ftyle. 

As  to  the  divifion  of  figures,  w’hich  is  wdiat  remains 
to  be  confidered,  they  are  ufually  divided  into  two 
forts,  figures  of  words,  and  figures  of  fentences.  The 
difference  between  them  confifts  in  this  ;  that  in  the 
former,  if  you  alter  the  words,  or  fometimes  only  the 
fitiiation  of  them,  you  deftroy  the  figure ;  but  in  the 
latter  the  figure  remains,  whatever  words  are  made  ufe 
Z  z  2  of, 
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what  manner  foever  the  order  of  them  is 
Thus  when  the  name  of  a  perfon  or  thing  is 
repeated,  to  intimate  feme  known  property  or  quality 
belonging  thereto,  it  is  a  verbal  figure  called  place, 
Cicero  was  a  true  patriot  and  hearty  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  And  therefore  we  fhall  ufe  this  figure  in  faying, 
that  at  the  time  of  Catiline'' s  confpiracy  Cicero  appeared 
like  Cicero,  The  fenfe  would  remain  the  fame,  but  the 
figure  would  be  lofl,  if  we  fhould  alter  the  words,  and 
fay,  at  that  time  Cicet'O  appeared  like  himfelf  So  when 
two  or  more  fentences,  or  members  of  a  fentence,  end 
with  the  fame  word,  it  is  called  epijlrophe  ;  as  when  we 
fay.  To  lofe  all  relijh  of  life^  is  in  effeEi  to  lofe  life.  But 
if  only  the  order  of  the  words  be  changed  in  the  latter 
claufc  thus.  To  lofe  all  reliJJj  ofjife^  is  to  lofe  life  in 
effeB  ;  the  figure  vanifhes.  And  this  is  the  nature  of 
the  verbal  figures.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  figures  of  fen- 
tenccs  :  they  continue  the  fame,  whatever  alterations  are 
made  in  the  words.  An  orator  foraetimes  thinks  it  pro¬ 
per  to  change  the  form  of  his  difcourfe,  and  addrefs  him¬ 
felf  to  his  audience,  or  an  abfent  perfon,  or  elfe  perhaps 
to  introduce  fome  other  perfon  as  fpcaking  to  them 
■whole  words  may  be  fuppofed  to  carry  greater  weight 
and  authority  with  them  than  his  own.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  called  apofrophe^  and  the-latter  profopoeia  or 
imagery ;  which  require  no  certain  ■words  or  order  of 
expreflion. 
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Verbal  fi¬ 
gures  di- 
ilinguifhed 
into  three' 
forts;  with 
their  vari¬ 
ous  fubdi- 
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Art.  I.  Verbal  Figures. 

Thefe  may  be  diftinguillied  into  three  forts,  as  they 
confifl  in  a  deficiency  of  words,  a  redundancy^  or  a  repe^ 
tition, 

I.  Of  the  firll  fort  are  ellipfis  and  afyndeton, 

Ellip/isy  is  when  one  or  more  words  are  -wanting  in 
a  fentence  to  complete  the  confi;ru<SUon,  and  fully  ex- 
prefs  the  fenfe.  This  figure  is  often  ufed  in  proverbial 
fpeeches :  as  when  we  fay.  Many  men^  many  minds ; 
that  is,  have  many  minds  ;  and.  The  more  danger^  the 
more  honour  ;  that  is,  gains  more  honour.  But  where 
more  is  intended  by  fuch  exprelTions  than  mere  brevity, 
and  efpccially  when  they  are  the  efifedl  of  fome  paflion, 
the  figure  receives  another  name,  and  is  called  apofio- 
pefis^  which  is  placed  among  the  figures  of  fentences, 
where  we  fliall  confider  it. 

Afyndeton^  is  when  the  particles  tliat  conne£l  the 
members  of  a  fentence  one  with  another  are  left  out, 
to  reprefent  either  the  celerity  of  an  aftion,  or  the 
hafle  and  eagernefs  of  the  fpeaker.  Thus  Caefar  ex- 
prefles  his  fpeedy  conqueft  of  Pharnaces  :  I  came  ^  Ifaw^ 
I  conquered.  If  he  had  inferted  the  copulatives,  and 
faid,  /  camCy  and  I faw^  and  I  cofiquered^  it  would  have 
retarded  the  exprclhon,  and  not  given  fo  full  and  juft  an 
idea  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  aftion.  In  the  laft  article 
we  took  notice  of  the  vehement  and  impetuous  manner 
in  which  Cicero  attacked  Catiline  in  his  firft  oration, 
where  his  defign  -was  to  fire  the  minds  of  the  fenate 
againft  him,  and  oblige  him  to  leave  the  city,  both 
which  points  he  gained  by  that  fpeech.  The  next  day, 
.therefore,  when  Catiline  was  gone,  he  calls  together  the 
body  of  the  citizens,  and,  makes  a  fpeech  to  them,  which 
in  a  fort  of  rapture  or  tranfport  of  mind  he  thus  begins, 
by  acquainting  them  with  the  departure  of  Gstilinc,  He 
is  gone ^  departed^  efcaped^  Hoke  out ;  intimating  at  the 
fame  time  both  the  exceflive  rage  in  which  Catiline  left 
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Rome,  and  the  great  pleafure  with  which  he  was  himfelf  Elocuti 
aflfefted  on  that  account.  This  concife  way  of  fpeaking '-""v 
adds  likewife  a  confiderable  emphafis  to  an  expreflion, 
and  by  bringing  the  fever al  parts  of  a  thing  nearer  to¬ 
gether  affeds  the  mind  with  greater  force.  Thus  Cice¬ 
ro  fets  Cato’s  cliarafter  in  a  very  ftrong  and  beautiful 
light  by  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  Nature  itfelf  (fays  he) 
has  made  you  a  great  and  excellent  man  for  integrity, 
gravity,  temperance,  magnanimity,  juftice,  in  a  word, 
for  all  virtues.” 

II.  The  fecond  fort' of  verbal  figures  is  contrary 
to  thefe,  and  confifts  in  a  redundancy  or  multiplicity 
of  words  j  -which  are  likewife  two,  pleonafmus  and  polij^ 
fyndeton. 

When  we  ufe  more  words  than  are  neceflary  to  ex- 
prefs  a  thing,  it  is  called  pleonafinus.  This  is  done 
fometlmcs  for  greater  emphafis,  as  when  -we  fay.  Where 
in  the  world  is  he?  At  other  times  it  is  defignedto  af- 
certain  the  truth  of  what  is  faid :  So  the  fervant  in 
Terence,  when  the  truth  of  what  he  had  related  i\’as 
called  in  queftion,  replies.  It  is  certainly  fo^  I  faw  it 
with  thefe  very  eyes. 

When  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentence  are  united  by 
proper  particles,  it  is  called  polyfyndeton.  This  adds  a 
weight  and  gravity  to  an  expreflion,  and  makes  what 
is  faid  to  appear  with  an  air  of  folemnity  ;  and  by  re¬ 
tarding  the  courfe  of  the  fentence,  gives  the  mind  an 
opportunity  to  confider  and  refleft  upon  every  part  di- 
ftindly.  We  often  meet  with  this  figure  in  Demof- 
thenes,  which  very  w-ell  fuits  with  the  gravity  of  his 
ftyle.  So  he  encourages  the  Athenians  to  profecute 
the  w^ar  againft  King  Philip  of  Macedon,  from  this 
confideration,  that  now  “  they  had  (hips  and  men, 
and  money,  and  ftores,  and  all  other  things  which 
might  contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  in  greater 
number  and  plenty  than  in  former  times.”  Every  ar¬ 
ticle  here  has  its  weight,  and  carries  in  it  a  proper  mo¬ 
tive  to  animate  them  to  the  w’ar.  But  if  you  remove 
the  copulatives,  the  fentence  wdll  lofe  much  of  its 
force. 

III.  The  third  kind  of  verbal  figures  confifts  in  a 
petition.  And  cither  the  fame  word  in  found  or  fenfe, 
is  repealed  5  or  one  of  a  like  found,  or  fignlfication, 
or  both. 

Of  the  former  fort  there  are  ten,  called  antanaclafis^ 
ploce^  epvzeuxis.,  climax.,  anaphora.,  epifirophcy  fymploce., 
cpanalepfis.,  anadiplofis^  and  epanodos.  The  two  firft  of 
thefe  agree  in  found,  but  differ  in  fenfe  j  the  eight  fol¬ 
lowing  agree  in  both. 

When  the  fame  word  in  found  but  not  in  fenfe  is  re¬ 
peated,  it  is  called  antanaclafis.  This  figure  fome- 
tiines  carries  a  poignancy  in  it  j  and  when  it  appears  na¬ 
tural  and  eafy,  difeovers  a  ready  turn  of  thought.  As 
when  a  fon,  to  clear  himfelf  of  fufpicion,  allured  his  fa¬ 
ther  he  did  not  wait  for  his  death  ;  his  father  replied. 

But  I  defire  you  would  wait  for  it.  Here  the  word 
wait  is  taken  in  two  different  fenfes.  It  is  likewife 
ufed  on  ferious  occafions,  as  in  grave  and  moral  pre¬ 
cepts,  which  are  apt  to  affeft  the  mind  with  greater 
pleafure  when  delivered  in  an  agreeable  drefs.  As 
this :  Care  for  thofe  things  in  your  youth.,  which  in  old 
age  may  free  you  from  care :  Where  the  word  care  in 
the  former  place  fignifies  to  provide.,  and  in  the  latter 
anxiety  of  mind.  And  even  our  Saviour  himfelf  once 
ufes  this  figure,  when  he  fays  to  one  of  his  difciples, 
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Elocution,  who  defired  to  be  difmlffed  from  attending  him,  that  lie 
might  go  and  bury  his  father  5  Follow  me^  and  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead :  Where  dead  in  one  place  denotes 
a  natural  deaths  and  in  the  other  a  moral  or  fpiritual 
deatlu 

Sometimes  the  name  of  fome  perfon  or  thing  is  re¬ 
peated  again,  to  denote  fome  particular  character  or 
property  defigned  to  be  expreffed  by  it  \  and  then 
it  is  called  place*  Thus  Cicero  fays.  Young  Cato  wants 
experience^  but  yet  he  is  Cato;  meaning  he  had  the 
iteady  temper  of  the  family.  And  fo  In  the  pro¬ 
verbial  exprefUon,  An  ape  is  an  ape^  drefs  him  ever  fo 
fine. 

<j8  When  a  word  is  repeated  again  with  vehemence  in 
the  fame  fenfe,  it  is  called  epi%eiixis.  This  figure  fliows 
the  earned nefs  of  the  fpeaker,  and  his  great  concern 
of  mind  about  what  he  fays  ;  and  therefore  has  a  ne- 
tural  tendency  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
It  is  fulted  to  exprefs  anger,  furprife,  forrow,  and  fe- 
veral  other  paflions.  As  when  Cicero  would  exprefs 
his  indignation  againft  Antony  for  having  been  the 
chief  indrument  in  bringing  on  the  civil  war,  he  fays 
to  him  :  You^  you^  Antony  pufied  Ca:far  upon  the  civil 
war*  And  thus  he  tells  Catiline  in  his  fird  inventive 
againd  him  :  You  live ;  and  live.,  not  to  lay  ajide^  but 
to  purfue.,  your  wicked  defgn*  And  when  our  Saviour 
would  exprefs  his  great  concern  and  forrow  for  the 
wickednefs  of  the  Jews,  he  does  it  in  this  pathetic 
manner  :  0  Jerufalem.,  Jerufalem^  who  killef  the  pro¬ 
phets* 

6^  Climax  Is  a  beautiful  kind  of  repetition,  when  the 
word,  which  ends  the  fird  member  of  a  period,  be¬ 
gins  the  fecond,  and  fo  through  each  member,  till  the 
whole  is  finidied.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drength  as 
well  as  beauty  in  this  figure,  where  the  feveral  deps 
rife  naturally,  and  are  clofely  connefted  with  each 
other.  As  in  this  example  :  There  is  no  enjoyment  of 
property  without  government.,  no  government  without  a 
magijlrate.,  no  magiftrate  without  obedience.,  and  no  obe¬ 
dience  where  every  one  aBs  as  he pleafes*  But  as  Q^uin- 
tilian  obferves,  this  figure  lies  fo  open,  that  It  is  apt  to 
look  too  niueh  like  art  \  for  which  reafon  he  advifes  not 
to  ufc  it  often.  To  prevent  this,  therefore,  orators 
fometimes  difguife  it,  by  not  repeating  the  fame  word 
which  dood  in  the  former  member,  but  fome  other  equi¬ 
valent  to  it.  As  in  the  following  indance  of  Cicero  for 
Milo  :  “  Nor  did  he  commit  himfelf  only  to  the  people, 
but  alfo  to  the  fenate  ;  nor  tp  the  fenate  only,  but 
like  wife  to  the  public  forces  \  not*  to  thefe  only,  but  alfo 
to  his  power  with  whom  tlie  fenate  had  entruded  the 
whole  commonwealth. 

^0  When  feveral  fentences,  or  members  of  a  fentence, 
begin  with  the  fame  word.  It  is  called  anaphora*  This 
Is  a  lively  and  elegant  figure,  and  ferves  very  much  to 
engage  the  attention.  For  by  the  frequent  return  of 
the  fame  word  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  In  an 
agreeable  fufpenfe,  till  the  whole  is  finlfhed.  “You 
do  nothing  (fays  Cicero  to  Catiline),  you  attempt 
nothing,  you  think  nothing,  but  what  I  not  only 
hear,  but  alfo  fee,  and  plainly  perceive.”  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  way  of  quedion  \  which  renders  it  not 
only  beautiful,  but  likewife  drong  and  nervous.  As 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fame  fpeech  :  “  Does  neither 
the  night-guard  of  the  palace,  nor  the  city-watch, 
nor  the  people’s  fear,  nor  the  agreement  of  all  good 
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men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  fenate  in  this  fortified 
place,  nor  the  countenances  and  looks  of  this  affembly, 
at  all  move  you  ?”  And  in  another  of  his  orations  : 
“  What  is  fo  popular  as  peaee,  which  feems  to  afford 
a  pleafure,  not  only  to  beings  endowed  with  fenfe,  but 
even  to  Inanimate  nature  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as  li¬ 
berty,  which  even  beads  as  well  as  men  feem  to  covet 
and  prefer  above  all  things  ?  What  is  fo  popular  as 
eafe  and  leifure,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  you 
and  your  ancedors  have  undergone  the  greated  la¬ 
bours  ?” 

Epifrophe  Is  contrary  to  the  former,  and  makes  the 
repetition  at  the  end  of  each  member  or  fentence;  As 
thus  •,  “  Since  concord  was  lof  ;  friendfhip  was  lof.,  fide¬ 
lity  was  lofi^  liberty  was  lofi  ;  all  was  lofi*  And  Cicero, 
In  the  charge  which  he  brings  againd  Mark  Antony 
before  the  fenate,  makes  ufe  of  this  figure,  when  he 
fays,  “  Do  you  lament  the  dedruftion  of  three  Ro¬ 
man  armies  ?  the  author  of  that  dedru6lion  was  Anto¬ 
ny.  Do  you  bcw^ail  the  lofs  of  mod  eminent  citizens  ? 
They  have  been  taken  from  you  by  Antony.  Is  the 
authority  of  this  order  weakened  ?  It  is  weakened  by 
Antony.” 

Symploce  takes  in  both  thefe  lad  figures.  As  In  that 
of  Cicero  :  “  You  would  pardon  and  acquit  him,  whom 
the  fenate  hath  condemned,  whom  the  people  of  Rome 
have  condemned,  whom  all  mankind  have  condemned.” 
Here  the  feveral  members  both  begin  and  end  with  the 
fame  w^ord.  We  have  a  beautiful  indance  of  it  in  St 
Paul,  when  he  fays,  “  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  fo  am  I. 
Are  they  Ifraelites  ?  fo  am  I.  Are  they  the  feed  of 
Abraham  ?  fo  am  I.” 

When  a  fentence  concludes  w  Ith  the  'word  with  which 
it  began,  it  is  called  epanalepfts.  As  In  that  expredion 
of  Plautus,  “  Virtue  contains  all  things  \  he  wants  no 
good  thing  who  has  virtue.”  The  figure  Is  the  fame, 
but  the  principle  not  fo  honed,  in  the  advice  w^hich 
we  find  given  by  the  mifer  in  Horace,  when  he  fays, 
“  Get  money,  if  you  can,  honedly  5  but  however, 
get  money.”  This  figure  adds  a  force  to  an  expref- 
fion,  when  the  principal  thing  defigned  to  be  convey¬ 
ed  is  thus  repeated,  by  leaving  It  lad  upon  the  mind. 
And  it  heightens  the  beauty  of  It,  when  the  fentenee 
has  an  agreeable  turn  arifing  from  two  oppofite  parts. 
As  in  Cicero’s  compliment  to  Caefar  :  “We  have  feen 
your  victory  terminated  by  the  war  \  your  drawn 
fword  in  the  city  wc  have  not  feen.”  Hermogenes 
calls  this  a  circle.,  becaufe  the  fentence  returns  again 
to  the  fame  w^ord,  as  that  geometrical  figure  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  orbicular  motion  of  a  line  to  the  fame 
point. 

When  the  following  fentence  beginfe  '\vlth  the  fame 
word  with  wdiich  the  former  concluded,  it  is  termed 
anadiplojis*  As  in  the  following  indance  :  Let  us 
think  no  price  too  great  for  truth;  ti'uth  cantiot  be 
bought  too  dear*  So  In  that  paffage  of  St  John  :  He 
came  to  his  own.,  and  his  own  received  him  not*  This 
figure  generally  fuits  bed  with  grave  and  folemn  dif- 
courfes. 

Epanodos  is  the  inverfion  of  a  fentence,  or  repeat¬ 
ing  it  backwards,  fo  that  it  takes  in  the  two  lad  fi¬ 
gures  j  for  it  both  begins  and  ends  with  the  fame  word, 
and  the  fame  word  is  likewife  repeated  in  the  middle. 
This  turn  of  expredion  has  a  beauty  in  it,  and  diows  a 
readinefs  of  thought.  We  liave  the  following  example 
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j^Jocution.  of  it  in  Minutius  Felix;  where  he  is  expofing  the  folly  our  mind,  and  honour  the 
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of  the  Egyptian  fuperflition.  “  Ills  (fays  he),  with 
Cynoeephalus  and  her  priefls,  laments,  bemoans,  and 
feeks  her  loft  fon  *,  her  attendants  beat  their  breafts, 
and  Imitate  the  grief  of  the  unhappy  mother  *,  in  a  little 
time  the  fon  is  found,  upon  whieh  they  all  rejoiee.  Nor 
do  they  ccafe  every  year  to  lofe  what  they  find,  or  to 
find  what  they  lofe*  And  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  lament 
what  you  worlhip,  or  to  worfliip  what  you  lament  ?”  It 
ferves  like  wife  to  illuftrate  and  enforce  the  fenfe,  by  fet- 
ting  it  in  two  oppofite  views.  -As  in  that  exprefiioil  of 
the  prophet  ;  “  Wo  unto  them  who  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  good  ;  who  put  darknefs  for  light,  and  light  for 
darknefs  !” 

Thofe  figures  which  confift  in  a  repetition  of  W(jrds 
of  a  like  found  or  fignification,  or  both,  are  four  y  paro^ 
nomapa^homoioptoton^  fynonymm.,  and  derivatio;  the  two 
firft  of  w’hich  refpeft  words  that  arefimilar  in  found  on¬ 
ly,  the  third  in  fenfe,  and  the  laft  in  both. 

When  tw^o  words  very  near  in  found,  but  different 
in  fenfe,  refpe£t  each  other  in  the  fame  fentence,  it  is 
called  paranornafta.  As  ’when  w^e  fay.  After  a  feajl 
comes  afaJI;  and,  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
We  ufually  call  it  pun^  which  when  new,  and  appo^- 
fitely  ufed,  paffes  for  wit,  and  ferves  to  enliven  con* 
verfation.  Nor  is  it  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  grave 
and  ferious  difeourfes :  for  a  witty  jeft  has  many  times 
had  a  better  effe<ft  than  a  folid  argument,  and  prevail¬ 
ed  with  thofe  who  could  not  be  moved  by  clofe  rca- 
foning.  And  therefore  Cicero  and  the  beft  fpeakers 
have  fometimes  recourfe  to  it  upon  weighty  and  foleran 
occafions,  as  -will  be  ftiown  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place. 

When  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentence  end  with  the 
fame  cafe,  or  tenfe  of  a  like  found,  this  alfo  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  figure,  and  named  homoioptoion .  As  thus  : 
No  marvel  though  wifdom  complain  that  fhe  is  either 
wilfully  defpifed^  or  carelefsly  negleded :  either  openly 
feorned^  or  fecrctly  abhorred.  This  figure  is  efteemed 
inoft  beautiful  when  the  parts  are  all  of  the  fame  length, 
or  pretty  near  it  *,  as  it  adds  to  the  harmony  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  and  renders  the  cadency  of  the  feveral  members 
more  mufical  from  the  juft  proportion  betAveen  them. 
The  Greek  rhetoricians  Avere  much  addl(fted  to  this  fi¬ 
gure,  and  Ifocrates  is  particularly  celebrated  for  it.  Eut 
fome  of  the  beft  orators  feem  to  have  induftrioufly 
avoided  it,  as  carrying  in  it  too  much  the  appearance  of 
art.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  figure  appears  no¬ 
where  fo  much  in  all  the  A^orks  of  Demofthenes,  as  in 
an  oration  Avhich  he  did  not  fpeak  himfelf,  but  wrote 
for  his  friend  Diodorus,  a  man  of  that  tafte,  Avho  Avas  to 
pronounce  it  as  his  oaa’u. 

The  next  figure  above  mentioned  is  fynom/mia,  Noav 
ftri<ftly  fpeaking,  fynonymous  AVords  are  thofe  Avhich 
have  exadlly  the  fame  fenfe.  But  there  being  fcAV  fuch, 
the  ufe  of  the  term  is  fo  far  extended  as  to  comprehend 
W'ords  of  a  near  affinity  in  their  fignification,  Avhich  in 
difeourfe  are  frequently  put  for  one  another.  So,  to  de~ 
fre^  and  intreat^  are  fometimes  ufed  as  equivalent  terms  y 
Avhereas  t’o  defire  is  no  more  than  to  Avifli  for  a  thing, 
and  to  intreat  is  to  exprefs  that  inclination  in  words.  In 
like  manner,  ejleem  and  honoi^r  are  often  taken  for  fyno¬ 
nymous  Avords,  though  they  have  not  precifely  the  fame 
fenfe,  but  one  is  the  tifual  confequence  of  the  other  •,  for 
efteem  is  the  good  opinion  we  entertain  of  d  perfon  in 
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out  vVard  expreffion  of  that  Elocution, 
opinion.  When  tAVo  or  more  fuch  Avords  come  together, 
they  conftitutc  this  figure.  As  Avhen  Cicero,  fpeaking 
of  Pifo,  fays,  “  His  Avhole  countenance,  Avhich  is  the 
tacit  language  of  the  mind,  has  draAvn  men  into  a  mi- 
ftake,  and  deceived,  cheated,  impofed  on  thofe  Avho  did 
not  knoAA^  him.”  This  figure  fometimes  adds  force  to 
an  exprefiion,  by  enlivening  the  idea  y  and  it  often  pro¬ 
motes  the  harmony  and  juft  cadency  of  a  fentence, 

Avhicli  otherAvife  Avould  drop  too  fuon,  and  difappoint 
the  ear. 

When  fuch  AA^ords  as  fpring  from  the  fame  root,  as- 
jiifice^juf^  injiif  ice^  nnjuf^  and  the  like,  come  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  fame  fentence,  they  make  the  figure  called 
derivatio*  Cicero,  obferving  the  vanity  of  the  philofiv 
pliers  AA  ho  affe61ed  praife  at  the  fame  time  that  they  de¬ 
cried  it,  ufed  this  figure,  Avhen  he  fays  of  them,  “  The 
philofophers  fet  their  names  to  thofe  very  books  Avhich 
they  Avrite  for  the  contempt  of  glory  ;  and  are  defirous 
to  be  honoured  and  applauded,  even  for  Avhat  they  lay 
in  contempt  of  honour  and  applaufe.”  This  figure  re¬ 
ceives  an  additional  beauty  Avhen  repeated,  especially  in 
tAA’o  oppofite  members ;  as,  He  wifked  rather  to  die  a 
prefent  deaths  than  to  live  a  mifcrable  life. 
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Of  thefe,  fome  are  principally  adapted  for  reafoning, 
and  others  to  move  the  paffions. 

I.  Thofe  f lilted  for  proof  Which  arc  fix:  Trolepfs^^r. 
hypobole^  anacoinofis,,  epitropey  parabole^  and  antithefis,  offerten- 

Prolepfis^  or  anticipation^  is  fo  called,  Avhen  the  ora-ces;  fome  * 
tor  firft  ftarts  an  obje(ftion,  Avliich  he  forefees  may  be  are  for  rea. 
made  either  againft  his  condu6l  or  caufe,  and  then  1 

fwers  it.  Its  ufe  is  to  foreftal  an  adverfary,  and  prevent  proving  the) 
bis  exceptions,  AvhIch  cannot  aftcrAVards  be  introduced  puflimis.  ( 
Avith  fo  good  a  grace,  Though  it  has  likcAvife  a  farther 
advantage,  as  it  ferves  to  conciliate  the  audience,  Avhlle 
the  fpeaker  appears  defirous  to  reprefent  matters  fairly, 
and  not  to  conceal  any  obje(Elion  Avhich  may  be  made 
againft  him.  The  occafions  of  this  figure  are  various;  j 

and  the  manner  of  introducing  it  very  diifeaent.  S(;mc- 
times  the  orator  thinks  it  necelTary  to  begin  Avith  it,  in  j 

order  to  juftify  his  conduft,  and  remove  any  exceptions  f 

Avhich  may  be  made  againft  his  defign.  Cicero,  for  fe-  j 

veral  years  together,  after  he  firft  began  to  plead,  had  I 

alAvays  been  for  the  defendant  in  criminal  cafes.  And 
therefore,  Avhen  he  AA^as  prevailed  Avith  to  undertake  the 
accufation  of  Verres,  he  begins  his  oration  Avitli  this 
apology  for  himfelf:  If  an.y  one  prefent  (hould  Avon- 
der,  that  when  for  feveral  years  paft  I  have  fo  condu6led 
myfelf  as  to  defend  many  and  accufc  none,  I  noAv  on  a 
fudden  alter  my  cuftom,  and  undertake  an  accufation  : 
when  he  fliall  have  heard  the  occafion  and  reafon  ol  my 
defign,  he  Avill  both  approve  of  it,  and  think  no  perfoiv 
fo  proper  to  manage  this  affair  as  myfelf.”  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  reafons  which 
moved  him  to  engage  in  it.  At  other  times  the  objec¬ 
tion  is  admitted  as  an  exception  to  Avhat  has  been  laid, 
but  not  fo  as  to  affc6I  it  in  general.  Thus,  hen  Cicero 
has  reprefented  the  advantages  of  literature  and  the  po¬ 
lite  arts,  he  ftarts  this  objeflion  to  Avhat  himfelf  had 
faid,  “  But  fome  one  will  afk,  whether  thofe  great  men, 
the  memory  of  Avhofe  glorious  aftions  is  delivered  doAvn 
to  poftcrity,  ivere  acquainted  Avitli  lliat  fort  of  learning 
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Elocution.  I  fo  applaud  To  whicii  he  replies,  ‘‘  Indeed  this  can 
— fcarce  be  faid  of  them  all.  However,  the  anfwer  is 
eafy.  I  have  known  feveral  perfons  of  excellent  abili- 
.  ties,  who,  without  learning,  by  the  force  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius  have  been  men  of  great  virtue  and  folidi- 
ty.  Nay,  I  will  add,  that  nature  without  learning, 
lias  oftener  produced  thefe  qualifications,  than  learning 
without  a  genius.  But  yet  it  muft  flill  be  owned,  that 
where  both  thefe  meet,  they  form  fomething  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  fmgular.”  Again,  at  other  times,  the  orator 
artfully  reprefents  the  objedlion  as  fomething  confidcr- 
able  and  important,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
anfwer  when  he  has  confuted  it.  Cicero,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  oration  for  the  Manilian  law,  could  not  omit  to 
take  notice,  that  Lucullus  liad  already  gained  feveral 
very  conQderable  advantages  over  Mithridates.  And 
therefore,  having  before  deferibed  the  w’ar  as  very  great 
and  dangerous,  apprehending  thefe  two  accounts  might 
appear  fomewhat  inconfiflent,  and  be  liable  to  an  objec¬ 
tion,  he  puts  it  thus  artfully  himfelf ;  “  But  now,  after 
what  I  have  faid  of  Lucullus,  it  may  probably  be  afked. 

How  then  can  the  war  be  fo  great  ?  be  pleafed  to  hear, 
for  there  feems  to  be  very  jufl  reafon  for  this  queflion.” 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  fliow",  from  thepow'cr  of  King 
Mithridates  at  that  time,  his  great  abilities,  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  military  affairs,  and  frefli  alliances,  that  the 
war  was  yet  very  great  and  dangerous.  But  fometimes, 
when  the  orator  is  fenfible  tliat  what  he  has  advanced 
lies  open  to  an  obje(51:ion,  he  omits  to  make  it  in  exprefs 
terms  *,  and  yet  proceeds  to  vindicate  what  he  had  faid, 
as  if  It  had  been  made.  Thus,  v/heu  Cicero  had  charged 
Verres  with  having  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily 
of  all  their  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  moveables, 
which  he  thought  worth  while  to  carry  away  ;  as  the 
audience  might  imagine  this  to  be  fcarec  credible,  he 
takes  it  for  granted  they  thought  fo,  and  tliercfore  Im¬ 
mediately  adds,  “  As  ffrange  as  this  is,  I  affirm  It  pofj- 
tively,  without  any  intention  to  aggravate  the  crime.” 

And  fo  he  goes  on  to  the  proof  of  his  affertlon.  But 
this  figure  is  likewn’fe  made  ufe  of  to  guard  againft  fome 
objedllon,  which  the  fpeaker  apprehends  may  be  made 
againft  what  he  defigns  to  fay.  And  thus  Cicero 
ufes  It  in  his  oration  for  Sextius.  “  My  province  (fays 
he),  as  I  fpcak  lad,  feems  to  call  for  affedion  to  my 
friend,  rather  than  liis  defence  ;  complaint,  rather  than 
eloquence  *,  expreffions  of  grief,  rather  than  art.  And 
therefore,  if  I  ffiall  exprefs  myfelf  with  more  warmth,  or 
greater  freedom,  than  thofe  who  have  fpoke  before  me, 

I  hope-^you  will  grant  me  all  that  liberty  of  fpceeh 
which  you  judge  reafonable  to  be  allo^ved  to  an  affec¬ 
tionate  forrow  and  juff  refentment.”  This  figure  re¬ 
quires  great  prudence  and  diferetion  in  the  management 
of  it.  The  fpeaker  muff  confider  well  the  temper,  bias, 
and  other  circumffances  of  his  hearers,  in  order  to  form 
a  riglit  judgment  what  parts  of  his  dlfcourfe  may  be 
nioft  liable  to  exception.  For  to  objed  fuch  things, 
which  tlie  hearers  would  never  have  thought  of  them- 
felves,  is  to  give  himfelf  a  needlefs  trouble  j  and  to  ftart 
fuch  difficulties,  which  he  cannot  afterwards  fairly  re¬ 
move,  will  expofe'both  himfelf  and  his  eaufe.  But  as 
nothing  gives  an  audience  greater  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tlon,  than  to  have  their  fcruples  fully  anfwered  as  they 
rife  in  their  thoughts ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  dif- 
CQurfe  otherwife  ever  fo  entertaining  and  agreeable,  if 
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there  be  any  doubt  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  Elocution, 
it  gives  them  a  pain  that  continues  with  them  till  it  be 
removed. 

The  figure  hjpobole  or  fiihjeBion^  is  not  much  un- 
like  the  former  \  and  is,  wiien  feveral  things  are  men¬ 
tioned  that  feem  to  make  for  the  contrary  fide,  and 
each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  It  confilts  of  three 
parts,  when  complete  j  a  propofition,  an  enumeration 
of  particulars  with  their  anfwers,  and  a  conclufion.— 

Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  return  from  banifliment,  vin¬ 
dicates  his  eondud  In  withdrawing  fo  quietly,  and  not 
oppofing  the  fidion  that  ejeded  him.  “  My  departure 
(fays  he)  is  objeded  to  me  3  which  charge  I  cannot  an¬ 
fwer  without  commending  myfelf.  For  what  mud  I 
fay  ?  That  I  fled  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  guilt  ?  But 
w'hat  is  charged  upon  me  as  a  crime,  was  fo  far  from 
being  a  fault,  that  it  is  the  molt  glorious  adlon  fince  the 
memory  of  man,  (he  means  his  puniffilng  the  afiociates 
of  Catiline).  That  I  feared  being  called  to  an  account 
by  the  people  ?  That  was  never  talked  of ;  and  if  it  had 
been  done,  I  ffiould  liave  come  off  with  double  honour. 

That  I  wanted  the  fupport  of  good  and  honed  men  ? 

That  Is  falfe.  That  I  was  afraid  of  death  ?  That  is  a 
calumny.  I  mud  therefore  fay,  what  I  would  not,  un- 
lefs  compelled  to  It,  that  I  withdrew  to  preferve  the 
city.”  When  the  objedlons  are  put  by  way  of  quedlon, 
as  in  the  example  here  given,  they  add  a  brilknefs  and 
poignancy  to  the  figure.  All  the  parts  of  it  are  not 
condantly  expreffed.  For  thus  Cicero  in  bis  defence  of 
Planclus  Introduces  his  adverfary  objeding,  and  himfelf 
anfwering,  “  The  people  judged  ill,  but  they  did  judge  3 
they  ffiould  not  have  done  It,  but  they  had  a  power ;  I 
cannot  fubmit  to  it,  but  many  very  great  and  wife  men 
have.” — Both  fhe  propofition  and  concludon  are  here 
omitted. 

The  next  figure  in  order  \?y  an acomofis^  or  communu  8a 
cation ;  hy  which  the  fpeaker  deliberates  either  with 
the  judges,  the  hearers,  or  the  adverfary  himfelf. 

Thus  Cicero  addreffes  the  judges  in  his  accufatlon  of 
Verres  :  Now  I  defire  your  opinion  what  you  think 
I  ought  to  do.  And  I  know  your  advice  will  be, 
though  you  do  not  declare  it,  wliat  appears  to  me  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  done.”  In  another  place  we  find  him 
reafoning  in  this  manner  w’ith  the  adverfe  party: 

“  What  could  you  have  done  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  at 
fueh  a  time  :  when  to  have  fat  flill,  or  withdrawn, 
would  have  been  cow^ardlce  ?  When  the  wickednefs 
and  fury  of  Saturnius  the  tribune  had  called  you  into 
the  capitol  j  and  the  confuls,  to  defend  the  fafety  and 
liberty  of  your  country  ;  whofe  authority,  whofe  voice, 
which  party  v/ould  you  liavc  followed,  and  whofe  com¬ 
mand  tvould  you  have  ehofen  to  obey  This  figure 
carries  in  it  an  air  of  modeily  and  condefeenfion,  when 
the  fpeaker  feems  unwfilling  to  determine  in  his  own 
eaufe,  but  refers  it  to  the  opinion  of  others.  It  like- 
wife  fliows  a  perfuafion  of  the  equity  of  his  eaufe,  that 
he  can  leave  it  to  their  arbitration;  and  ferves  very 
much  to  conciliate  their  minds,  wdille  lie  joins  them, 
as  it  were  with  himfelf,  and  makes  them  of  his  party. 

And  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  adverfe  party,  it 
is  of  confiderable  advantage,  either  to  extort  a  con- 
feffion,  or  at  leaft  to  filence  him.  ^  And  therefore  the 
faered  writers  fometimes  very  beautifully  introduce  God 
himfelf  thus  cxpoftulating  with  mankind  3  as  the  prophet 
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MalacKI,  A  Jon  honour'eth  his  father^  and  a  feruant  his 
majier.  If  then  I  be  a  father^  where  is  mine  honour  / 
and  if  I  be  a  mafer^  where  is  ??iy  fear  ^ 

Another  figure  that  cotncs  under  this  head,  is  epi~ 
trope  or  concefjion  ;  which  grants  one  thing,  to  obtain 
another  more  advantageous.  It  is  either  real  or  feign¬ 
ed  5  and  either  the  whole  of  a  thing,  or  a  part  only, 
is  granted.  We  fhall  confider  each  of  thefe  feparate- 
ly,  and  illuftrate  them  with  proper  examples.  No¬ 
thing  more  confounds  an  adverfary,  than  to  grant  him 
his  whole  argument ;  and  at  the  fame  time  either  to 
fhow  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  or  to  offer 
fomething  elfe  which  may  invalidate  it.  1  a//ow,  fays 
the  claimant  by  will  againft  the  heir  at  law,  that  no 
body  was  more  nearly  related  to  the  deceafed  than  you  ; 
that  he  Was  under  fome  obligations  to  you ;  that  you 
were  in  the  army  together ;  but  what  is  all  thi^  to  the 
will  I  And  thus  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Ligarius, 
who  was  accufed  by  Tubero  for  having  joined  with 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Casfar  : 
“  You  have,  Tubero,  what  an  accufer  would  moft 
defire,  the  accufed  perfon  confeffing  the  charge  j  but 
fo  as  to  affirm,  that  he  was  of  the  fame  party  with 
you  and  your  excellent  father.  Therefore  own  firft 
that  it  was  a  crime  in  yourfelf,  before  you  charge  it 
as  fuch  upon  Ligarius.”  Sometimes  the  orator  gives 
up  fome  particular  point  that  would  well  admit  of  a 
difpute,  to  gain  fomething  more  confiderable,  which 
he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Rofeius,  where  the  proof  depended  upon  circum- 
flanccs,  Cicero,  who  defended  him,  inquires  wffiat  rea- 
fon  could  be  alleged  for  his  committing  fo  black  a 
crime,  as  to  kill  his  father.  And  after  he  has  ffiown 
there  was  no  probable  reafon  to  be  affigned  for  it,  he 
adds,  “  Well,  fincc  you  can  offer  no  reafon,  although 
this  might  be  fufficient  for  me,  yet  I  will  recede  from 
my  right  j  and  upon  the  affurance  I  have  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  I  will  grant  you  in  this  caufe  what  I  W’ould  not 
in  another,  I  do  not  therefore  infill  upon  your  tell¬ 
ing  me  why  he  killed  his  father,  but  a£k  how  he  did 
it  ?”  This  appearance  of  candour  and  ingenuity  in 
fuch  conceffions  removes  the  fufpicion  of  art,  and  gives 
greater  credit  to  what  is  denied.  We  have  an  example 
of  a  feigned  or  ironical  conceffion  in  Cicero’s  defence  of 
Flaccus  :  where,  interceding  for  him  on  the  account  of 
ills  former  good  fervlces  in  the  time  of  Catiline’s  con- 
fpiracy,  he  fays  in  a  way  of  irony,  If  fuch  things  are  to 
be  overlooked,  “  let  us  appeafe  the  ghofls  of  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus  *,  let  us  rccal  thofe  who  are  In  exile  ;  and 
let  us  be  puniffied  for  our  too  great  affedllon  and  love 
for  our  country.”  By  this  artful  inlinuation,  the  ora¬ 
tor  after  he  has  ufed  all  his  arguments  to  perfuade  his 
hearers,  docs  as  it  were  fet  them  at  liberty,  and  leave 
them  to  their  own  eledlion  it  being  the  nature  of  man 
to  adhere  more  ftedfaflly  to  what  is  not  violently  im- 
pofed,  but  referred  to  his  otvn  free  and  deliberative 
choice.  And  to  thefe  feigned  conceffions  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  fuch  ways  of  reafoning,  by  which  the  orator  both 
juftifies  a  charge  brought  againff  him  upon  the  fuppoli- 
tlon  of  its  being  true,  and  alfo  proves  that  the  charge 
itfelf  is  falfe.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  re- 
prefents  the  taking  off  Clodius,  with  which  Milo  w’as  ac¬ 
cufed,  as  a  glorious  action  •,  after  he  has  ffiown  that  Milo’s 
fervants  did  it  without  the  knowledge  of  their  mailer. 

Parabole  or  fimilitude^  illuftrates  a  thing  by  com* 
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paring  it  with  fome  other,  to  Vvhich  it  Lears  a  refem-  Elocution,! 
blance.  Similitudes  are^  indeed  generally  but  v/eak 
arguments,  though  often  beautiful  and  fine  ornaments. 

And  where  the  defign  of  them  is  not  fo  much  to  prove 
what  is  doubtful,  as  to  fet  things  in  a  clear  and  agree¬ 
able  light,  they  come  properly  under  the  notion  of  fi¬ 
gures,  They  are  of  two  forts  *,  fimple  and  compounds 
Thofe  are  called  fimpte^  in  which  one  thing  only  is 
likened  or  compared  to  another,  in  this  manner  :  As 
fwallows  appear  in  fummer^  but  in  winter  retreat ;  fo 
falfe  f  lends  Jhow  themf elves  in  profperitij^  but  all  fy 
away  when  adverjty  approaches.  Compound  fimilitudes 
are  fuch,  w  herein  one  thing  is  likened  or  compared  to  fe- 
veral  others  ;  as  thus  :  What  light  is  to  the  Huorld^  phy- 
jlc  to  the  fick,  water*  to  the  tliirfy^  and  ref  to  the  weary ; 
that  is  knowledge  to  the  mind.  The  more  cxa(ff  the  a- 
greement  is  between  the  things  thus  compared,  they 
give  the  greater  beauty  and  grace  to  the  figure. 

Antith^s,  or  oppoftion^  by  which  things  contrary  85 

or  different  are  compared,  to  render  them  more  evi¬ 
dent.  Thus  Cicero  fays,  The  Roman  people  hate 
private  luxury,  but  love  public  grandeur.”  This  is 
a  very  florid  figure  5  and  fulted  no  lefs  for  amplifica¬ 
tion  than  proof.  As  in  the  following  inftance  of  Cicero, 
tvhere,  fpeaking  of  Pompey^  he  fays,  “  He  w’aged  more 
wars  than  others  had  read  j  conquered  more  provinces 
than  others  had  governed  j  and  had  been  trained 
up  from  his  youth  to  the  art  of  war,  not  by  the  preeepts 
of  others,  but  by  his  own  commands  *,  not  by  mifear- 
rlages  in  the  field,  but  by  vl6lorics  5  not  by  campaigns, 
but  triumphs,”  It  is  effeemed  a  beauty  in  this  figure 
when  any  of  the  members  are  inverted,  which  fome 
call  antimetathefs.  As  where  Cicero,  oppofing  the  con- 
du6l  of  Verres  when  governor  of  Sicily,  to  that  of  Mar- 
ccllus  who  took  Syracufe  the  capital  city  of  that  ifland, 
fays,  “  Compare  this  peace  w  ith  that  war,  the  arrival  of 
this  governor  with  the  vi(5lory  of  that  general,  his  pro-  ' 

fiigate  troops  wdth  the  invincible  army  of  the  other,  the 
luxury  of  the  former  with  the  temperance  of  the  latter; 
you  wdll  fay,  that  Syracufe  w^as  founded  by  him  Avho 
took  it,  and  taken  by  him  who  held  it  when  founded.” 

To  this  figure  may  alfo  be  referred  oxymoron^  or  feem-^ 
itig  contradiBion  ;  that  is,  wffien  the  parts  of  a  fentence 
difagree  in  found,  but  are  confiftent  in  fenfe.  As  when 
Ovid  fays  of  Althea,  that  Jhe  was  impioufy  pious.  And 
fo  Cato  ufed  to  fay  of  Sciplo  Afrlcanus,  that  “  he  w^as 
never  lefs  at  lelfure,  than  w  hen  he  w’as  at  lelfure  ;  nor 
lefs  alone,  than  when  alone  By  wffilch  he  meant,  as 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  “  Sciplo  was  wmnt  to  think  of  bufi- 
nefs  in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  folitude  to  converfe 
with  himfclf.”  This  is  a  ffrong  and  bold  figure,  which 
atvakens  the  mind,  and  affords  it  an  agreeable  pleafiire 
to  find  upon  refledlion,  that  what  at  firft  feemed  coii- 
tradi6lory,  is  not  only  confiffcnt  with  good  fenfe,  but 
very  beautiful. — The  celebrated  Dr  Blair,  whom  we 
have  more  than  once  quoted  in  this  article,  has  thefe 
obfervations  on  antithesis,  or  the  contrail  of  Uvo  obje^ls. 

‘‘  Contrail  has  ahvays  this  cffe£l,  to  make  each  of  the 
contralled  objcdls  appear  in  the  llronger  light.  White, 
for  inftance,  never  appears  fo  bright  as  when  it  is  op- 
pofed  to  black,  and  when  both  are  viewed  together. 
Antithefis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occafions  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  llrengthen  the  im- 
preffion  which  we  intend  that  any  objc6l  ffiould  make. 

In  order  to  render  an  antithefis  more  complete,  it  is 

always 
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j.iocution.  always  of  advantage  tliat  tlie  words  and  members  of  the 
fentence,  cxprefTing  the  contrafled  objects,  be  fimilarly 
conftrudted,  and  made  to  correfpond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrail  more,  by  fetting  the 
things  which  we  oppofe  more  clearly  over  againfl  each 
other  5  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we  contrail  a 
black  and  a  white  objedl,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full 
difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choofe  to  have 
both  objedls  of  the  fame  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  fame 
light.  Their  refemblanee  to  each  other,  in  certain 
circ  uni  fiances,  makes  their  difagreemeiit  in  others  more 
palpable.  At  the  fame  time  I  mufl  obferve,  that  the 
frequent  ufc  of  antithefis,  efpecially  where  the  oppofition 
in  the  words  is  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  to  render  the 
ftyle  difagreeable.  A  maxim,  or  moral  faying,  proper¬ 
ly  enough  receives  this  form  ;  both  becaufe  it  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  becaufe  it  is  de- 
figned  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recals  it 
more  eafily  by  the  help  of  fuch  contrafled  exprefhons. 
But  where  a  firing  of  fuch  fentences  fucceed  each  other, 
where  this  becomes  an  author’s  favourite  and  prevailing 
manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  his  flyle  is  faulty  ;  and  it 
is  upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often  and  juflly 
cenfured.  Such  a  flyle  appears  too  fludied  and  labour¬ 
ed  ;  it  gives  us  the  impreflion  of  an  author  attending 
more  to  his  manner  of  faying  things,  than  to  the  things 
themfelves  which  he  fays.”  There  is  flill  another  kind 
'  of  antithefis,  which  confifls  in  furpriling  us  by  the  un- 

cxpe6led  contrafls  of  things  which  it  brings  together  ; 
but  it  is  fuch  as  is  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  ora¬ 
tor,  or  of  grave  compofitions  of  any  fort,  and  is  fit  only 
for  pieces  of  profeffed  wit  and  humour,  calculated  only 
g5  to  excite  laughter  or  create  ridicule. 

Tlicfccond  II.  Thofe  fuited  to  move  the  pq/Jions,  Which  are  13  ; 
kindot  fi-  namely,  epanorthojls ^  paralepjis^  parf'hejla^  aparithmejlsy 
’CncL  (tporia^poftopejis^  erotejls^  eephone- 

Jis^  epiphonema^  upojlrophe^  and  profopopeia. 

EpanorthoJtSy  or  correBion^  is  a  figure,  by  which  the 

ifpeaker  either  recals  or  amends  what  he  had  lafl  faid. 

it  is  ufed  different  ways.  For  fometimes  one  or  more 
‘  words  are  recalled  by  him,  and  others  fubjoined  in  their 

room  ;  at  other  times,  without  recalling  what  has  been 
faid,  fomething  elfc  is  fubflituted  as  more  fuitable.  This 
is  a  very  extenfive  figure,  and  made  ufc  of  in  addrefiing 
different  pafTions.  We  have  an  inflance  of  it.  in  Te¬ 
rence’s  Self -tormentor ^  where  the  old  man,  whofe  extra¬ 
ordinary  concern  for  the  ab fence  of  his  fon  gave  occa- 
fion  to  the  name  of  tlie  play,  thus  bewails  his  condition 
to  his  neighbour.  “  I  have  an  only  fon,  Chremes.  A- 
las !  did  I  fay  that  I  have  :  I  had  indeed  ^  but  it  is  now 
uncertain  whether  I  have  or  not.”  Here,  to  aggravate 
his  misfortune,  he  recals  a  plcafing  word,  and  fubflitutes 
another  more  affe6llng  in  its  place.  And  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  Milo,  fpeaking  to  the  judges  concerning 
Clodius,  fays,  “  Are  you  only  ignorant  what  la^ws,  if 
they  may  be  called  laws,  and  not  rather  torches  and 
plagues  of  the  flate,  he  w^as  about  to  Impofe  and  force 
upon  us  ?”  Again,  in  his  defence  of  Planclus,  he  fays, 
“  What  greater  blow  could  thofe  judges,  if  they  are  to 
be  called  judges,  and  not  parricides  of  their  country, 
have  given  to  the  flate,  than  when  they  banllbed  him, 
who  when  prastor  freed  the  republic  from  a  neighbouring 
war,  and  when  conful  from  a  civil  one  r*”  He  is  fpeak¬ 
ing  there  of  Opimius.  But  in  commending  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  Lucius  Mummius,  w  ho  did  not  enrich  himfelf, 
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but  his  country,  by  demolifliing  tlie  wealthy  city  of  Co-  Elocution, 
rintli,  he  thus  recals  his  whole  expreffion,  and  by  giving 
it  a  new  turn,  heightens  the  eomplinient  he  deiigned 
him  :  “  He  chofe  rather  (fays  he)  to  adorn  Italy  than 
his  own  lioufe  5  though  by  adorning  Italy  his  houfe 
feems  to  have  received  the  greateit  ornament.”  And 
fometimes  the  corre6lion  is  made  by  fubllituting  fome¬ 
thing  contrary  to  what  had  been  faid  before  \  as  in 
the  following  paffage  of  Ciecro  :  “  Caefar  (meaning  Au- 
gullus),  though  but  a  youth,  by  an  incredible  and  fur- 
prlfing  refolution  and  courage,  when  Antony  was  mod 
enraged,  and  we  dreaded  his  cruel  and  pernicious  return 
from  Brundufium,  at  a  time  when  we  neither  afked,  nor 
expe6led,  nor  defired  it  (becaufe  it  was  thought  impof. 
fible),  raifed  a  very  powerful  army  of  invincible  vete¬ 
rans  j  to  effe<5l  which  he  threw  away  his  wdiole  eflate  : 

Though  I  have  ufed  an  improper  word  5  for  he  did  not 
throw  it  away,  but  employed  it  for  the  fafety  ot  the 
government.”  At  other  times,  as  has  been  faid,  the 
correftion  is  made  by  adding  a  more  fuitable  word,  with¬ 
out  any  repetition  of  the  former.  Thus  Cicero,  after  he 
has  inveighed  againfl  the  crimes  of  Verres,  breaks  out 
into  this  pathetic  exclamation  ;  0  the  clemency^  or  rather 
wonderful  and  fngular  patience^  of  the  Ro?nan  people  1 
He  did  not  think  the  w'ord  clemency  flroiig  enough,  and 
therefore  adds  patience^  as  better  anfwering  his  defign. 

The  hidden  and  unexpe6led  turn  of  this  figure  gives  a 
furprife  to  the  mind,  and  by  that  means  renders  it  the 
more  pathetic. 

Paralepfisy  or  omifion^  is  another  of  thefe  figures,  S7 
when  the  fpeaker  pretends  to  omit,  or  pafs  by,  what  at 
the  fame  time  he  declares.  It  is  ufed  either  in  praife  or 
difpraife.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Sextius,  in¬ 
troduces  his  charafter  in  this  manner,  with  a  defign  to 
recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  court :  I  might 

fay  many  things  of  his  liberality,  klndnefs  to  his  domef- 
tics,  his  command  in  the  army,  and  moderation  during 
his  office  in  the  province  :  but  the  honour  of  the  flate 
prefents  Itfelf  to  my  view  \  and  calling  me  to  it,  advifes 
me  to  omit  thefe  leffer  matters.”  But  in  his  oration  to 
the  fenate  againfl  Rullus  the  tribune,  who  had  propofed 
a  law  to  fell  the  public  lands,  he  makes  ufe  of  this  figure 
to  reprefent  the  pernicious  effefts  of  fuch  a  law,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  refpe^  to  the  lands  in  Italy.  “  I  do  not 
complain  (fays  he)  of  the  diminution  of  our  revenues, 
and  the  wmeiul  effe6ls  of  this  lofs  and  damage.  I  omit 
%vliat  may  give  every  one  occafion  for  a  very  grievous 
and  jufl  complaint,  that  we  could  not  preferve  the  prin¬ 
cipal  eflate  of  the  public,  the  finefl  pofieffion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  the  fund  of  our  provifions,  the  granary  of 
our  wants,  a  revenue  entrufled  with  the  flate  \  but  that 
’sve  mull  give  up  thofe  lands  to  Rullus,  wffiieh,  after  the 
power  of  Sylla,  and  the  largefTcs  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
yet  left  us.  •  I  do  not  fay,  this  is  now  the  only  revenue 
of  the  Rate,  which  continues  when  others  ceafe,  is  an  or¬ 
nament  ill  peace,  falls  us  not  in  war,  fupports  the  army, 
and  does  not  fear  an  enemy.  I  pafs  over  all  thefe 
things,  and  referve  them  for  my  difeourfe  to  the  people, 
and  only  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  danger  of  our  peace 
and  liberties.”  His  view  here  was  to  raife  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  fenate  again  11  Rullus,  and  excite  them  to  op¬ 
pofe  the  law.  There  is  a  beautiful  inflance  of  this  fi¬ 
gure  in  St  Paul’s  epillle  to  Philemon,  where,  after  he 
has  earneflly  intreated  him  to  receive  again  Onefimus 
his  fervant,  who  had  run  from  him,  and  promifed  that  if 
3  A  ho 
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iilocut^on.  he  had  v/ronged  him,  or  owed  him  any  thing,  he  would 
repay  it,  adds,  That  I  may  not  fay^  you  owe  even 
yourfelf  to  tiie.  Nothing  could  be  a  ilronger  motive  to 
loften  his  dilpieafure  againil  his  ftrvant,  from  a  fenfe  of 
gratitude  to  the  apoille.  Hermogenes  has  obferved, 
that  the  defign  of  this  figure  is  to  poffefs  the  minds  of 
the  audience  with  more  than  the  words  exprefs,  and  that 
it  is  principally  made  ufe  of  on  three  occafions  :  either 
when  things  are  fmall,  but  yet  neceflary  to  be  mention¬ 
ed  ^  or  well  known,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on  j  or 
ungrateful,  and  therefore  fhould  be  introduced  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  not  fet  in  too  ilrong  a  light. 

The  next  figure  above-mentioned  was  ParrJieJla^  or 
repreheujion  :  Not  that  wdicnever  a  perfon  admonilhes 
or  reproves  another  it  is  to  be  eifeemed  a  figure  ^  but 
when  it  is  done  with  art  and  addiefs,  and  in  fuch  eir- 
cuiTiftances  as  render  it  difficult  not  to  difplcafe. —  J  he 
orator  therefore  fometimes  prepares  his  hearers  for  this 
by  commending  them  firft,  urging  the  neceffity  of  it, 
reprefenting  his  great  concern  for  them  as  his  motive,  or 
joining  himfclf  with  them.  Thus  Cieero  charges  the 
fenate  with  the  death  of  Servius  Sulpieius,  for  fending 
him  to  Mark  Antony,  under  a  very  ill  date  of  health. 
And  his  delign  in  it  was  to  bring  them  more  readily  in¬ 
to  a  motion  he  was  about  to  make,  that  both  a  flatue 
and  a  fepulchral  monument  might  be  eredled  to  his  me¬ 
mory  at  the  public  expenee.  “  You  (fays  he),  it  is  a 
very  fevere  expreffion,  but  I  cannot  help  faying  it  j  you, 

I  fay,  have  deprived  Servius  Sulpieius  of  his  life.  It 
was  not  from  cruelty  indeed  (for  what  is  there  with 
which  this  aflembly  is  lefs  chargeable  ?),  but  when  his 
dlftemper  pleaded  his  exeufe  more  than  his  words,  from 
the  hopes  you  conceived  that  there  was  nothing  which 
his  authority^  and  wifdom  might  not  be  able  to  effedf, 
you  vehemently  oppofed  his  exeufe,  and  obliged  him, 
who  always  had  the  greateft  regard  for  your  commands, 
to  recede  from  his  refolution.”  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
orator  alTumcs  an  air  of  reproof,  with  a  view  only  to  pafs 
a  compliment  with  a  better  grace.  As  Cicero  in  his  ad- 
drefs  to  Csefar,  when  he  fays,  “  I  hear  that  excellent 
and  wife  faying  from  you  with  eoneern.  That  you  have 
lived  long  enough,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  nature,  or 
glory  :  for  nature,  perhaps,  if  you  think  fo  :  and,  if  you 
pleafe,  for  glory  :  but,  what  is  principally  to  be  regarded, 
not  for  your  country.”  It 'adds  both  a  beauty  and  force 
to  this  figure,  when  it  is  expreffed  in  a  way  of  eomparlfon. 
As  in  tile  following  Inftance  of  Cicero  :  “  But  linee 
my  difeourfe  leads  me  to  this,  eonfider  how  you  ought 
to  be  alfeaed  for  the  dignity  and  glory  of  your  empire. 
Your  aneeftors  often  engaged  in  war  to  redrefs  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  their  merchants  or  fa  11  or s :  horv  ought  you  then 
to  refent  it,  that  fo  many  thoufand  Roman  citizens  were 
murdered  by  one  meiTage,  and  at  one  time  ? 
forefathers  deftroyed  Corinth,  the  principal  eity  in 
Greece,  for  the  haughty  treatment  of  their  ambaffadors  ^ 
and  rvill  you  fuffier  that  king  to  go  unpuiiiflied,  who  has 
put  to  death  a  Roman  legate,  of  confular  dignity,  in  the 
moft  ignominious  as  well  as  moft  cruel  manner  ?  See, 
left,  as  it  v/as  their  honour  to  leave  you  the  glory  of  fo 
great  an  empire,  it  ftiould  prove  your  difgracc  not  to  be 
able  to  maintain  and  defend  what  you  have  received 
from  them.”  By  this  figure  an  addrefs  is  made  to  the 
more  tender  paftions,  modeft y,  ftiame,  and  emulation,  the 
attendants  of  an  ingenuous  temper,  which  is  fooneft 
touched,  and  moft  affeded,  by  a  juft  reproof. 
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Another  of  thefe  pathetic  figures  Is  A parithmejis,  or  i-iotution. 
enwnerotion^  when  that,  which  might  be  expreiied  in 
general  by  a  few  words,  is  branched  out  into  feveral  par- 
ticulars,  to  enlarge  the  idea,  and  render  it  the  more  af- 
fc61ing.  Cieero,  in  pleading  for  the  Manilian  law', 
where  his  delign  is  to  conciliate  the  love  and  efttem  of 
the  people  to  Pom.pey,  thus  enlarges  upon  his  chara6\er  r 
“  Now,  what  language  can  equal  the  virtue  ot  Cneius 
Pompey  ?  What  can  be  faid  either  worthy  of  him,  or 
new  to  you,  or  w  hich  every  one  has  not  heard  ?  For 
thofe  are  not  the  only  virtues  of  a  general  which  arc 
commonly  thought  fo  \  labour  in  affairs,  courage  in  dan¬ 
gers,  induftry  in  ailing,  dcfpateh  in  performing,  defign 
in  contriving  j  which  are  greater  in  him  than  in  all 
other  generals  we  have  ever  feen  or  heard  of.”  And 
fo  likewife,  when  he  endeavours  to  dlfpoflefs  Pompey  of 
the  apprehenfion  that  Milo  defigned  to  afiaffinate  him  ; 

“If  (fays  he)  you  fear  Milo  \  if  you  imagine  that  either 
formerly,  or  at  prefent,  any  ill  defign  has  been  formed  by 
him  againft  your  life  \  if  the  foldiers  ralfed  through  Italy 
(as  forae  of  your  officers  give  out),  if  thefe  arms,  if  thefe 
cohorts  in  the  Capitol,  if  the  Gentries,  if  the  w^ateh,  if  the 
guards  which  defend  your  perfon  and  houfe,  are  armed 
to  prevent  any  attempt  of  IMilo,  and  all  of  them  ap¬ 
pointed,  prepared,  and  ftationed  on  his  account  j  he  mull 
be  thought  a  perfon  of  great  power,  and  incredible  re- 
folution,  above  the  reach  and  capacity  of  a  fingle  man, 
that  the  moft  eonfuramate  general,  and  the  w  hole  repu¬ 
blic,  are  in  arms  againft  him  only.  But  who  does  not 
perceive,  that  all  the  difordered  and  finking  parts  of  the 
ftate  are  committed  to  you,  to  redlify  and  fupport  them 
by  thefe  forces  ?”  This  might  have  been  faid  in  a  few 
words,  that  fueh  vaft  preparations  could  never  be  intend¬ 
ed  for  fo  low^  a  purpofe.  But  the  orator’s  view  was  to 
expofe  that  groundlefs  report,  and  ftiame  it  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  And  foon  after  he  endeavours  to  raife  com- 
paffion  for  Milo  under  thofe  prejudices  by  the  fame  fi¬ 
gure  :  “  See  how  various  and  changeable  is  the  ftate 

of  human  life,  how  unfteady  and  voluble  is  fortune, 
what  infidelity  in  friends,  what  difguifes  fuited  to  the 
times,  what  flights,  Avhat  fears,  even  of  the  neareft  ac¬ 
quaintance,  at  the  approach  of  dangers.”  Had  no  ad¬ 
drefs  to  the  paffions  been  defigned  here,  fewer  of  thefe 
refle^llons  might  have  been  fuffieient.  The  ufe  of  this 
figure  in  amplification  is  very  evident  from  the  nature 
of  it,  which  confifts  in  unfolding  of  things,  and  by  that 
means  enlarging  the  conception  of  them. 

Exergajia^  or  expojition^  has  an  affinity  ^vlth  the  for- 
mer  figure  ;  but  it  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  eonfifts 
of  feveral  equivalent  expreffions  or  nearly  fueh,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reprefent  the  fame  thing  in  a  ftronger  manner  j 
whereas  the  other  enlarges  the  idea  by  an  enumeration 
of  different  particulars.  So  that  this  figure  has  a  near 
relation  to  fynonymia,  of  which  we  have  treated  before 
\xr\d^v  Verbal  Figures,  We  have  an  inftance  of  it  in 
Cicero’s  defence  of  Sextius,  where  he  fays,  “  I'hofe  who 
at  any  time  have  incited  the  populace  to  fedition,  or 
blinded  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  by  corruption,  or  tra¬ 
duced  brave  and  excellent  men,  and  fueh  as  deferved 
w^ell  of  the  public,  have  wfith  us  always  been  efteeined 
vain,  bold,  bad,  and  pernicious  citizens.  But  thofe  who 
repreffed  the  attempts  and  endeavours  of  fueh  as,  by 
their  authority,  integrity,  coiiftaney,  refolution,  and 
prudence,  withftood  their  inlolence,  have  been  always 
accounted  men  of  folidity,  the  chiefs,  the  leaders,  and 

fupporters 
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fupporters  of  our  dignity  and  government.”  Nothing 
m  jre  i  '  int'mded  by  this  pafTage,  but  to  f't  the  oppohte 
chara^^ltrs  of  f  i£lIous  perions  and  true  patriots  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  with  a  view  to  recornmend  the  one,  and 
ereaU-  a  juft  hatred  and  Vieteftation  of  the  other.  So 
clfe where  he  reprefents  the  jaftice  of  felf-defcnce  in  no 
left  different  terms  :  “  If  reafon  (fays  he)  prefcribes  this 
to  the  learned,  and  neccfiity  to  barbarians,  cuftom  to  na¬ 
tions,  and  nature  itfelf  to  brutes,  always  to  ward  off  all 
manner  of  violence,  by  all  poftible  ways,  frons  their  body, 
from  their  head,  from  their  life  ^  you  cannot  judge  this  to 
be  a  criminal  and  wicked  adlion,  without  judging  at  the 
fame  time  that  all  perfons  who  fall  among  robbers  and 
ailciflins  muft  either  perifh  by  their  weapons,  or  your  fen- 
tence.” — He  is  addrefling  here  to  the  judges  in  favour 
of  Milo.  'Fhe  warmth  and  vehemence  of  the  fpeaker 
often  runs  him  into  this  figure,  when  he  is  affedted  with 
his  fubjed,  and  thinks  no  words,  no  expreflions,  forcible 
enough  to  convey  his  fentiments  and  therefore  repeats 
one  after  another,  as  his  fancy  fuggefts  them.  'Fhis  flow 
of  expreffion,  under  the  condudl  of  a  good  judgment,  is 
often  attended  with  advantage  ;  as  it  warms  the  hearers, 
and  impreffes  their  minds,  excites  their  paflions,  and 
helps  them  to  fee  things  in  a  ftrongcr  light. 

HijpotypoJisj  or  imagery,  is  a  defeription  of  things 
painted  in  fuch  flrong  and  bright  colours,  as  may  help 
the  imagination  of  the  hearers  to  conceive  of  them  ra¬ 
ther  as  prefent  to  their  view,  than  deferibed  in  words. 

It  is  peculiarly  fuited  for  drawing  charadlers  ;  and  often 
affords  the  flneft  ornaments  in  poetry  and  hiftory,  as  well 
as  oratory.  Nor  is  it  lefs  moving,  but  fuited  to  ftrike 
different  paflions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je61:,  and  artful  management  of  the  fpeaker.  Cicero  has 
thus  drawn  the  pidlure  of  Catiline,  conlifting  of  an  un¬ 
accountable  mixture  of  contrary  qualities.  “  He  had 
(fays  he)  the  appearance  of  the  greateft  virtues  :  he 
made  ufe  of  many  ill  men  to  carry  on  his  defigns,  and 
pretended  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  the  beft  men  *,  he  had 
a  very  engaging  behaviour,  and  did  not  want  induftry 
and  application  ;  he  gave  into  the  greateft  loofenefs,  but 
was  a  good  foldier.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  was  ever 
the  like  raonfter  in  the  world,  made  of  fuch  jarring  and 
repugnant  qualities  and  inclinations.  Who  at  one  time 
was  more  acceptable  to  the  befl  men,  and  who  more  in¬ 
timate  with  the  worft  ?  Who  was  once  a  better  patriot, 
and  who  a  greater  enemy  to  this  ftate  ?  Who  more  de¬ 
voted  to  pleafurcs,  who  more  patient  in  labours  ?  Who 
more  rapacious,  and  yet  more  profufe  ?  He  fuited  him- 
fclf  to  the  humours  of  all  he  converfed  with  :  was  feri- 
ous  with  the  referred,  and  pleafant  'ivith  the  jocofe  *, 
grave  wdth  the  aged,  and  facetious  with  the  young  5  bold 
with  the  daring,  and  extravagant  with  the  profligate.” 
Such  a  chara<fler  of  a  man,  when  accompanied  with 
power  and  intereft,  muft  render  him  no  lefs  the  objc6l  of 
fear  than  deteftation,  which  was  the  deftgn  of  Cicero  in 
this  defeription.  And  elfewher©,  in  order  to  prevail 
with  the  fenate  to  dire£l  the  execution  of  thofe  confpi- 
rators  with  Catiline  who  were  then  in  prifon,  he  paints 
the  moft  difmal  feene  of  that  hornd  delign  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  colours.  “  Methinks  (fays  he)  I  fee  this  city,  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  citadel  of  all  nations,  fuddenly 
falling  into  one  fire  ;  I  perceive  heaps  of  miferable  ci¬ 
tizens  burled  in  their  ruined  country  5  the  countenance 
and  fury  of  Cethegus  raging  in  your  flaughter,  prefents 
itfelf  to  my  view.”  This  figure  is  very  ferviceable  in 
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amplification,  as  W’e  have  formerly  ftiewii  in  treating  up¬ 
on  that  fubjedt.  Bui  no  finali  judgment  is  requned  in  ^ 
the  management  of  deferiptions.  Leffer  cirtumftances 
fhould  cither  be  wholly  omitted,  or  but  fiightly  touch¬ 
ed  *,  and  th'  fe  which  are  more  mateiial  dravvn  in  their 
due  proportion.  Nature  i  as  much  tue  rule  of  the  ora¬ 
tor  as  ot  the  painter,  and  what  they  both  propofe  to  imi¬ 
tate.  And  therefore,  let  a  thought  be  ever  fo  pleafing 
and  beautiful  in  itfelf,  it  muft  not  be  introduced  when, 
foreign  to  the  purpofe,  or  out  of  its  place,  any  more 
than  a  painter  fnould  attempt  to  alter  nature  when  he 
propofes  to  copy  it.  This  figure  requires  likewife  a  vi¬ 
gorous  and  lively  genius.  For  the  images  in  defeription 
can  rife  no  higher  than  the  conception  of  the  fpeaker, 
lince  the  idea  muft  firft  be  formed  in  his  own  mind  be¬ 
fore  he  can  convey  it  to  others ;  and  agreeably  to  the 
clearntfs  with  which  he  conceives  it  hirnfelf,  he  will  be 
able  to  exprefs  it  in  words.  '  ' 

Aporia,  or  doubt,  expreffes  the  debate  of  the  mind 
with  itfelf  upon  a  prefling  difficulty.  A  perfon  in  fuch 
a  ftate  is  apt  to  hefitate,  or  ftart  feveral  tilings  fueceflive- 
ly,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  refolution.  The  unea- 
flnefs  arifing  from  fueh  a  dif{;rder  of  thought  is  natural¬ 
ly  very  moving.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Cicero  for 
Cluentius,  when  he  fays,  “  I  know  not  which  way  to 
turn  myfelf.  Shall  I  deny  the  fcandal  thrown  upon- 
him  of  bribing  the  judges  ?  Can  I  fay  the  people  wera 
not  told  of  it  ?  that  it  was  not  talked  of  in  the  court' 
mentioned  in  the  fenate  ?  Can  I  remove  an  opinion  fo 
deeply  and  long  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  It  is 
not  in  my  po\vcr.  You,  judges,  muft  fupport  his  in¬ 
nocence,  and  refeue  him  from  this  calamity.”  Orators 
fijmetimes  choofe  to  begin  their  difeourfe  with  this  fi¬ 
gure.  A  diffidence  of  mind  at  firft  is  not  unbecoming, 
hut  graceful.  It  carries  in  it  an  air  of  modefty,  and 
tends  very  much  to  conciliate  the  affeflions  of  the  hear¬ 
ers.  Livy  gives  us  a  very  elegant  example  of  this  in  a 
fpeech  of  Scipio  Africanus  to  his  foldiers,  when,  calling 
them  together  after  a  fedltion,  he  thus  befpeaks  them  : 
“  I  never  thought  I  fhould  have  been  at  a  loft  in  whaj 
manner  to  addrefs  my  army.  Not  that  I  have  applied 
myftdf  more  to  words  than  things  ;  but  becaufe  I  have 
been  accuftomed  to  the  genius  of  foldiers,  having  been 
trained  up  in  the  camp  almoft  from  my  childhood.  But 
I  am  in  doubt  what  or  how  to  fpeak  to  you,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  name  to  give  you.  Shall  I  call  you  citizens, 
who  have  revolted  ifroni  your  country  ?  Soldiers,  ivho 
have  difowned  the  authority  of  your  general,  and  broke 
your  military  oath  ?  Enemies  ?  I  perceive  the  mien,  the 
afpe6l,  and  habit  of  citizens  *,  but  difeern  the  adions, 
words,  dcfigns,  and  difpofitions  of  enemies.” 

Sometimes  a  paffion  has  that  effetl,  not  fo  much  to 
render  a  perfon  doubtful  what  to  fay,  as  to  flop  him  in 
the  midft  of  a  fentence,  and  prevent  his  exprefting  the 
whole  of  what  he  defigned  ;  and  then  it  is  called  Apojio- 
pejis,  or  concealment.  It  denotes  different  paflions  j  as 
anger,  which,  by  reafon  of  its  heat  and  vehemence, 
caufes  perfons  to  break  off  abruptly  in  their  difeourfe. 
So  the  old  man  in  Terence,  when  lie  was  jealous  that 
his  fervant  obftrueft^^d  his  defigns,  ufes  this  imperfed  but 
threatening  expreffion.  Whom,  if  1  find.  And  Nep¬ 
tune,  when  deferibed  by  Virgil  as  very  angry  that  the 
winds  fhould  prefume  to  difturb  the  fea  wu'thout  his  per- 
miftion,  after  he  has  called  them  to  him  to  know  the 
reafon  of  it,  threatens  them  in  this  abrupt  manner  : 

3  A  2  ‘‘  Whom 
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‘‘  Whom  I— but  firfl;  Pll  lay  the  florm.” 


But  Cicero,  in  writing  to  Atticus,  applies  it  to  exprefs 
grief,  where  he  fays,  ‘‘  I  know  nothing  of  Poinpey,  and 
believe  he  muft  be  taken,  if  he  is  not  got  on  (hipboard. 
O  incredible  fwiftnefs  !  But  of  our  friend — Though  I 
cannot  accufe  him  without  grief,  for  whom  I  am  in  fo 
much  concern  and  trouble.”  And  in  a  letter  to  Caf- 
lius  he  ufes  it  to  exprefs  fear,  when  he  fays  to  him, 
“  Brutus  could  fcarce  fupport  himfelf  at  Pvlutina  j  if  he 
is  fafe,  we  have  carried  the  day.  But  if — heaven  avert 
the  omen  i  all  muff  have  recourfe  to  you.”  His  mean¬ 
ing  is,  “  If  Brutus  fhould  be  defeated.” 

54  The  next  figure  is  eroteftSy  or  interrogation.  But 

every  interrogation  or  quell  ion  is  not  figurative.  When 
ive  inquire  about  a  thing  that  is  doubtful,  in  order  to  be 
informed,  this  is  no  figure,  but  the  natural  form  of  fuch 
expreffions.  As  if  I  afk  a  perfon,  Where  he  is  going  ? 
or  what  he  is  doing  P  But  then  it  becomes  figurative 
when  the  fame  thing  may  be  exprelTed  in  a  dire(fl  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  the  putting  it  by  way  of  queftion  gives  it  a 
much  greater  life  and  fpirit.  As  when  Cicero  fays, 
“  Catiline,  ho’sv  long  will  you  abufe  our  patience  ?  do 
not  you  perceive  your  defigns  arc  difoovered  ?”  He 
might  indeed  have  faid.  You  abufe  our  patience  a  long 
while.  You  mujl  be  fenfihle  your  defgns  are  difeovered. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  much  this  latter  way  of 
expreflion  falls  fhort  of  the  force  and  vehemence  of  the 
former.  And  fo  when  Medea  fays,  1  could  fave  ;  and 
do  you  afk  if  I  can  defray  ^  Had  (lie  faid,  I  could  fave^ 
and  I  can  defray  y  the  fentence  had  been  flat,  and  very 
unfit  to  exprefs  the  rage  and  fury  in  which  the  poet  there 
reprefents  her.  This  figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  moft  paf- 
lions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  anger,  difdain,  fear,  de- 
fire,  and  others.  It  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear  down  an 
adverfary.  Cicero  frequently  makes  this  ufe  of  it.  As 
in  his  defence  of  Plancius  :  “  I  will  make  you  this  offer 
(fays  he),  choofe  any  tribe  you  pleafe,  and  fliow,  as  you 
ought,  by  whom  it  was  bribed  ,  and  if  you  cannot,  as 
I  believe  youNvill  not  undertake  it,  I  'will  prove  how  he 
gained  it.  Is  this  a  fair  conteft  ?  Will  you  engage  on 
this  foot  ?  I  cannot  give  you  fairer  play.  Why  do  you 
diflemble  ?  Why  do  you  hefitate  ?  I  infift  upon  it,  urge 
you  to  it,  prefs  it,  require,  and  even  demand  it  of  you.” 
Such  a  way  of  puQiing  an  antagonift  (hows  the  fpeaker 
has  great  confidence  in  his  caufe  ;  otherwlfe  he  would 
never  lay  himfelf  fo  open,  if  he  was  not  affured  the  other 
party  had  nothing  to  reply.  This  figure  likewlfe  diver- 
fifies  a  difeourfe,  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  variety,  by 
altering  the  form  of  expreflion,  provided  it  be  nei¬ 
ther  too  frequent,  nor  continued  too  long  at  once. 
And  befides,  the  Tvarmth  and  eager  manner  in  which 
it  is  expreffed,  enlivens  the  hearers,  and  quickens  their 
attention. 

95  Ecphonefsy  or  exclamationy  is  a  vehement  extenfion 

of  the  voice,  occafioned  by  a  commotion  of  mind,  na¬ 
turally  venting  itfelf  by  this  figure,  which  is  ufed  by 
Cicero  to  exprefs  a  variety  of  paflions.  It  often  denotes 
refentment  or  Indignation.  Thus,  after  his  return  from 
banifhment,  reflefling  on  thofe  who  had  occafioned  it, 
he  breaks  out  into  this  moving  exclamation  :  “  O 
mournful  day  to  the  fenate,  and  all  good  men,  calami¬ 
tous  to  the  ftate,  afflictive  to  me  and  my  family,  but 
glorious  in  the  view  of  pofterlty  !”  His  defign  was  to 
excite  an  odium  againft  the  authors  of  his  exile,  when 
4, 


recalled  in  fo  honourable  a  manner.  And  again,  in  his 
defence  of  Cselius  ;  “  O  the  great  force  of  truth  j  which 
eafily  fupports  itfelf  againll  the  wit,  craft,  fiibtilty,  and 
artful  defigns  of  men  !”  He  had  been  juft  Ihowino-the 
abfurdity  of  the  charge  againft  Caslius,  and  now  endea¬ 
vours  to  expofe  his  accufers  to  the  indignation  of  the 
court.  At  other  times  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  difdain  or 
contempt.  As  when  fpeaking  of  Pompey’s  houfe 
which  was  bought  by  Mark  Antony,  he  fays:  “  O  con- 
fuinmate  impudence  !  dare  you  go  within  that  houfe  ! 
dare  you  enter  that  venerable  threftiold,  and  fhow  your 
audacious  countenance  to  the  tutelar  deities  which  refide 
there.”  Nor  is  it  lefs  fuited  to  indicate  grief,  as  when 
he  fays  of  Milo  :  “  O  that  happy  country,  which  fliall 
receive  this  man  !  ungrateful  this,  if  it  banifli  him !  ral- 
ferable  if  it  lofe  him  1”  And  fometimes  it  ferves 
to  exprefs  admiration  :  as  when,  in  compliment  to  Cac- 
far,  he  fays,  “  O  admirable  clemency  !  worthy  of  the 
greateft  praife,  the  higheft  encomiums,  and  moft  lading 
monuments  !”  It  has  its  ufe  alfo  in  ridicule  and  irony,. 
As  in  his  oration  for  Balbus,  where  he  derides  his  accu- 
fer,  by  faying,  “  O  excellent  Interpreter  of  the  law  ! 
matter  of  antiquity  !  correClor  and  amender  of  our  con- 
ftitiition  !”  The  facred  writers  fometimes  ufe  it  by  way 
of  intreaty  or  wifti.  As  the  royal  Pfalmift  ;  “  O  that 
I  had  the  'wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fly  away,  and 
be  at  reft  1”  And  at  other  times  in  triumph  and  exul¬ 
tation,  as  in  that  of  St  Paul  :  “  O  death,  where  is  thy 
fling  i  O  grave,  where  is  thy  viCIory  !”  It  is  frequent¬ 
ly  joined  with  the  preceding  figure  interrogation ;  as 
appears  in  fome  of  the  Inftances  here  brought  from  Ci¬ 
cero.  And  it  generally  follows  the  reprefentatlon  of 
the  thing  which  occafions  it.  Though  fometimes  it  is 
made  ufe  of  to  introduce  it,  and  then  it  ferves  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  mind  by  exciting  its  attention.  Thus  Cicero, 
in  his  defence  of  Caelius,  to  render  the  charaefler  of 
Clodia  more  odious,  at  whofe  Infligation  he  was  accu- 
fed,  infinuates  that  ftie  had  before  poifoned  her  hufband  ; 
and  to  heighten  the  barbarity  of  the  fa<fl,  and  make  it 
appear  the  more  (hocking,  he  introduces  the  account  of 
it  with  this  moving  exclamation :  ‘‘  O  heavens,  why  do 
you  fometimes  wink  at  the  greateft  crimes  of  mankind, 
or  delay  the  pimifhment  of  them  to  futurity  !” 

Epiphonemay  or  acclamationy  has  a  great  affinity  with 
the  former  figure.  And  it  is  fo  called,  when  the  fpeak¬ 
er,  at  the  conclufion  of  his  argument,  makes  fome  live¬ 
ly  and  juft  remark  upon  what  he  has  been  faying,  to 
give  it  the  greater  force,  and  render  it  the  more  afie^ing 
to  his  hearers.  It  is  not  fo  vehement  and  impetuous  as 
exclamation,  being  ufually  expreflive  of  the  milder  and 
more  gentle  paflions.  And  the  reflexion  ought  not  on¬ 
ly  to  contain  fome  plain  and  obvious  truth,  but  likewife 
to  arlfe  naturally  from  the  difeourfe  which  occafioned  it, 
otlierwlfe  it  lofes  its  end.  When  Cicero  has  fhown,  that 
recourfe  is  never  to  be  had  ta  force  and  violence,  but  in 
cafes  of  the  utmoft  neceffity,  he  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  :  “  Thus  to  think,  is  prudence ;  to  a<ft,. 
fortitude  j  both  to  think  and  a(ft,  perfe<ft  and  confum- 
mate  virtue.”  And  elfe where,  after  he  has  defer ibed  a. 
lingular  inftance  of  cruelty  and  breach  of  frlendfhip : 

“  Hence  (fays  he)  we  may  learn,  that  no  duties  ai'e  fo 
facred  and  folemn  which  covetoufnefs  will  not  violate.” 
This  figure  is  frequently  expreffed  in  a  w'ay  of  admira¬ 
tion.  As  when  Cicero  has  obferved,  that  all  men  are 
defirous  to  live  to  an  advanced  age,  but  uncafy  under  it; 

'when 
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Elocution,  when  attained,  he  make^  this  juft  reflection  upon  fueh  a 
L— ^  eondu6l :  “  So  great  is  their  inconftaney,  folly,  and  per- 
verfenefs  !” 

The  next  figure  in  order  is  apqftroplie,  or  addrefs^ 
when  the  fpeaker  breaks  off  from  the  feries  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  and  addrefles  liimfelf  to  fome  particular  perfon 
prefent  or  abfent,  living  or  dead  \  or  to  inanimate  na¬ 
ture,  as  endowed  with  lenfe  and  reafon.  Ey  this  means 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  faying  many  things  with 
greater  freedom  than  perhaps  would  be  eonliftent  tvith 
deeeney  if  immediately  directed  to  the  perfons  them- 
felves.  He  can  admoniih,  chide,  or  cenfure,  without 
giving  offence.  Nor  is  there  any  paflion,  but  may  be 
very  advantageoully  expreffed  by  this  figure.  When  an 
orator  has  been  fpeaking  of  any  particular  perfon,  on  a 
fudden  to  turn  upon  him,  and  apply  the  difeourfe  to  that 
perfon  himfelf,  is  very  moving  ;  it  is  like  attacking  an 
adverfary  by  furprife,  when  he  is  off  his  guard,  and 
where  he  leaft  expe<fts  it.  Thus  Cicero  :  “  I  defire,  fe- 
nators,  to  be  merciful,  but  not  to  appear  negligent  in  fo 
great  dangers  of  the  ftate  \  though  at  prefent  I  cannot 
but  condemn  myfelf  of  remiffnefs.  There  is  a  camp 
formed  in  Ital^,  at  the  entrance  of  Etruria,  againft  the 
ftate  j  our  enemies  increafe  daily  ;  but  we  fee  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  camp,  and  general  of  the  enemies,  within 
our  walls,  in  the  very  fenate,  contriving  fome  inteftine 
ruin  to  the  ftate.  If  now,  Catiline,  I  ftiould  order  you 
to  be  feized  and  put  to  death,  I  have  reafon  to  fear,  that 
all  good  men  would  rather  think  I  had  deferred  it  too 
long,  than  charge  me  with  cruelty.  But  I  am  prevail¬ 
ed  with  for  a  certain  reafon  not  to  do  that  yet,  which 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  fince.”  This  fudden  turn 
of  the  difeourfe  to  Catiline  himfelf,  and  the  addrefs  to 
him  in  that  unexpected  manner,  muft  have  touched  him 
very  fenfibly.  So,  in  his  defence  of  Milo,  exprelTing 
his  concern  if  he  ftiould  not  fuccced  in  it,  he  fays, 
And  how  ftiall  I  anfwer  it  to  you,  my  brother  Q^uin- 
tus,  the  partner  of  ray  misfortunes,  who  are  now  ab¬ 
fent  And  elfe where  addrefling  to  the  foldiers  of  the 

Martian  legion,  wdio  had  been  killed  in  an  engagement 
^vitli  Mark  Antony,  he  thus  befpeaks  them  :  “  O  happy 
death,  wdiich,  due  to  nature,  was  paid  to  your  country  ! 
I  may  efteem  you.  truly  born  for  your  country,  who  like- 
wife  received  your  name  from  Mars ;  fo  that  the  fame 
deity  feenis  to  have  produced  this  city  for  the  w’orld, 
and  you  for  this  city.”  And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus, 
he  thus  calls  upon  dumb  nature  to  witnefs  to  Porapey’s 
virtues ;  ‘‘  I  invoke  you,  mute  regions  j  you,  moft  di- 
ftant  countries  \  you  feas,  havens,  iflands,  and  ftiores. 
For  what  coaft,  what  land,  what  place  is  there,  in  w^hich 
the  marks  of  his  courage,  humanity,  wifdora,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  are  not  extant  ?”  An  appeal  to  heaven,  or  any 
part  of  inanimate  nature,  has  fomething  very  fublime 
and  folemn  in  it,  which  w^e  often  meet  with  in  facred 
writ.  So  the  divine  propliet :  ‘‘  Hear,  O  heavens  !  and 
give  car,  O  earth  !  for  the  Lord  hath  fpoken.”  And 
in  like  manner,  the  prophet  Jeremiah :  “  Be  aftoniftied, 
O  yc  heavens,  at  this.”  See  Apostrophe. 
aS  Profopopeia^  or  the  JiBion  of  a  perfon  :  by  which  ei¬ 
ther  an  abfent  perfon  is  introduced  fpeaking  5  or  one 
who  is  dead,  as  if  he  was  alive  and  prefent ;  or  fpeech 
is  attributed  to  fome  inanimate  being.  There  is  no 
figure,  perhaps,  which  ferves  more  or  better  purpofes 
to  an  orator  than  this.  For  by  this  means  he  is  enabled 


to  call  in  all  nature  to  his  aftiftance,  and  can  aflign  to 
every  thing  fuch  parts  as  he  thinks  convenient.  There 
is  fcarce  any  thing  fit  to  be  faid,  but  may  be  introduced 
this  way.  When  he  thinks  his  owm  character  is  not  of 
fuflicient  weight  to  affect  his  audience  in  the  manner  he 
defires,  he  fubftitutes  a  perfon  of  greater  authority  than 
himfelf  to  engage  their  attention.  When  he  hasfevere 
things  to  fay,  and  which  may  give  offence  as  coming 
from  himfelf  ^  he  avoids  this,  by  putting  them  into  the 
mouth  of  fome  other  perfon  from  whom  they  will  be 
better  taken ;  or  makes  inanimate  nature  bring  a  charge, 
or  exprefs  a  refentment,  to  render  it  the  more  affedling. 
And  by  the  fame  method  he  fometiraes  choofes  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  a  fufpiclon  of  flattery,  in  carrying  a  com¬ 
pliment  too  high.  We  meet  with  feveral  very  beauti¬ 
ful  inftances  of  this  figure  in  Cicero  j  but  an  example 
of  each  fort  may  here  fuffice,  beginning  with  that  of  an 
abfent  perfon,  from  his  defence  of  Milo,  whom  he  thus 
introduces  as  fpeaking  to  the  citizens  of  Rome ;  Should 
he,  holding  the  bloody  fword,  cry  out*  Attend^  Fpray, 
hearken,  O  citizens,  I  have  killed  Puljlius  Glodius  ;  by 
this  fword,  and  by  this  right  hand,  I  have  kept  off  his 
rage  from  your  necks,  which  no  laws,  no  courts  of  judi-- 
cature,  could  reftrain  ;  it  is  by  my  means,  that  juftice, 
equity,  laws,  liberty,  ftiame,  and  modefty,  remain  in 
the  city.  Is  it  to  be  feared  how  the  city  would  bear, 
this  a<ffion  ?  Is  there  any  one  nowq  who  -would  not  ap¬ 
prove  and  commend  it  ?”  And  in  his  oration  for  Balbus, 
he  introduces  Marius,  who  was  then  dead,  to  plead  in 
his  defence  :  “  Can  Balbus  (fays  he)  be  condemned, 
without  condemning  Marius  for  a  like  fadl  ?  Let  him  be 
prefent  a  little  to  your  thoughts,  fince  he  cannot  be  fo 
in  perfon ;  that  you  may  view  him  in  your  minds,  though 
you  cannot  with  your  eyes.  Let  him  tell  you,  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  leagues,  void  of  examples,  or 
ignorant  of  war.”  And  again,  in  his  firft  inve£live 
againft  Catiline,  he  prefents  his  country  as  thusexpoftu- 
lating  with  himfelf,  and  upbraiding  him  for  fuffering 
fuch  a  criminal  as  Catiline  to  live.  “  Should  my  coun¬ 
try  (fays  iie),  whicl)  is  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  life, 
ftiould  all  Italy,  all  the  ftate,  thus  addrefs  me,  Mark 
Tully  what  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  fuffer  him,  whom  you 
have  found  to  be  an  enemy,  who  you  fee  is  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  w^ar,  whom  you  perceive  your  enemies  wait 
for  in  their  camp  as  their  general,  who  has  been  the 
contriver  of  this  wickednefs,  the  chief  of  the  confpiracy, 
the  exciter  of  ftaves  and  profligate  citizens,  to  leave  the 
city,  -which  is  rather  to  bring  him  in,  than  let  him  out  ? 
Will  not  you  order  him  to  be  imprifoned,  condemned, 
and  executed  ?  What  prevents  you  ?  The  cuftom  of  our 
anceftors.  But  private  perfons  have  often  puniftied  per¬ 
nicious  citizens  in  this  ftate.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
puniftiraent  of  Roman  citizens  ?  But  traitors  never  had 
the  rights  of  citizens.  Do  you  fear  the  cenfure  of  po- 
fterity  ?  Truly  you  make  a  very  handfome  return  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  who  have  advanced  you  from  an  ob- 
feure  condition  fo  early  to  the  higheft  dignity  j  if  you 
negledl  their  fafety  to  avoid  envy,  or  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  any  danger.  And  if  you  fear  cenfure  j  which 
is  moft  to  be  dreaded,  that  which  may  arife  from  juftice 
and  fortitude,  or  from  cowardice  and  treachery  ?  When 
Italy  ftiall  be  wafted  by  a  war,  cities  plundered,  and 
houfes  burnt,  do  you  think  then  to  efcape  the  fevereft: 
cenfure  In  the  management  of  this  figure,  care  ftiould 
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be  taken  tliat  what  h  faid  be  always  confiftent  with  the 
character  introduced,  in  which  both  the  force  and 
beauty  of  it  conhlt. 

In  treating  upon  figures,  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
;thein  feparatcly  j  bat  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  fome  expreflions  confift  of  a  complication  of  them, 
and  may  come  under  the  denominaticm  of  fcveral  figures, 
as  -well  verbal  as  thofc  of  feniences,  differently  confider- 
ed.  Thus  when  Cicero  fays,  “  What,  Tubero,  did  your 
drawn  fw»)rd  do  in  the  Phaifalian  battle  ?  At  ^vliofe  fide 
was  its  point  dircdled  ^  what  was^he  intention  of  your 
arms  As  be  fpeaks  to  Tubero,  it  is  an  apoftrophe^  as 
the  exprefFions  have  much  the  fame  import,  and  are  de- 
figned  to  heighten  and  aggravate  the  fa61,  it  is  exerga- 
Jia  ;  and  as  they  are  put  by  quetfion,  it  is  interrogation. 

So  liken  ife,  in  his  fecond  Philippic,  where  he  fays, 

‘‘  What  can  I  think  ?  that  I  am  contemned  ?  1  fee  no¬ 
thing  in  my  life,  intereff,  a6tIons,  or  abilities,  as  mode¬ 
rate  as  they  are,  which  Antony  can  defpife.  Did  he 
think  he  could  eafily  lefTen  me  in  the  fenate  ?  But  they, 
who  have  commended  many  famous  citizens  for  their 
good  government  of  the  {late,  never  thanked  any  but 
me  for  preftrving  it.  Would  he  contend  with  me  for 
eloquence  ^  This  would  be  a  favour  indeed.  For  what 
could  be  a  larger  and  more  copious  fubjedl,  than  for  me 
to  fpeak  for  myfelf  againft  Antony  ?  His  defign  was 
really  this  :  he  thought  he  could  not  convince  his  aflo- 
ciates,  that  he  was  truly  an  enemy  to  his  country,  un- 
lefs  he  was  fo  firfl  to  me.”  There  are  three  figures  in 
this  palTage  ;  doubt^  interrogation^  and  fuhjeBion.  And 
again,  when  he  introduces  Sicily  thus  addreffing  Verres 
in  a  way  of  complaint :  “  Whatever  gold,  whatever  fil- 
ver,  whatever  ornaments  in  my  cities,  dwellings,  tem¬ 
ples,  whatever  right  of  any  kind  I  polfcifed  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  5  you,  Verres, 
have  plundered  and  taken  from  me.”  Here  is  a  profo* 
popeia^  joined  with  the  verbal  figure  anaphora^  as  fevc- 
ral  members  of  the  fentcnce  begin  with  the  fame  word. 
The  like  inftances  of  complex  figures  frequently  occur, 
and  therefore  wc  need  not  multiply  examples  of  them 
liere. 

PARTICULAR  ELOCUTION, 

Or  that  part  of  Elocution  which  confiders  the  fe- 
veral  Properties  and  Ornaments  of  Language, 
as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  form  different  forts 
of  Style. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Styky  and  its  different  CharaElers. 

'1  HE  word  ftjle  projicrlv  ngiiifies  the  infirument 
which  the  ancie  nts  ufed  in  writii  g.  For  as  they  com¬ 
monly  w^rote  upon  thin  boards  eovtred  over  with  wax, 
and  fometim.  s  upoi.  the  barks  of  trees,  they  made  ufe 
of  a  long  iniirument  like  a  budlJii,  pointed  at  one  end, 
v;ith  which  they  cut  their  letters  \  and  broad  at  the 
other,  to  erafe  anv  thing  they  t  hofe  to  alter.  And  this 
the  Latins  called  fyiu^.  Bu  th  ough  this  be  the  firft 
fenfe  of  the  word,  yei  afUiwar  ls  it  came  to  denote  the 
manner  of  expreffion*  In  which  fenfe  wcHkewife  ufe  it, 
bv  the  fame  kind  of  trope  that  we  call  any  one’s  writ¬ 
ing  liis  hand.  S*yle,  then,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  at  prefeni,  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
a  man  cxpi  efies  his  c  uiccptions  by  means  of  language. 

It  is  a  pidure  of  the  ideas  which  rife  in  his  mind,  and 
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of  the  order  in  which  they  are  there  produced.  As  to  -‘^locution, 
the  reafons  which  occafion  a  variety  of  Ryle,  they  are 
principally  thefe. 

Since  both  fpeech  and  writing  are  only  fenfible  expref- 
fions  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  we  communicate  them 
to  others  j  as  all  men  think  more  or  lefs  differently,  fo 
confequcntly  they  in  fome  meafure  differ  in  their  Ryle. 

No  two  perfons  who  were  to  write  upon  one  fubjedl, 
would  make  ufe  of  ail  the  fame  words.  And  were  this 
poffible,  yet  they  wmuld  as  certainly  differ  in  their  order 
and  conne6tion,  as  two  painters,  who  ufed  the  fame  co¬ 
lours  in  painting  the  lame  pi<^ure,  would  neceffarily  vaiy 
their  mixtures  and  difpofition  of  them,  in  the  feveri 
gradations  of  lights  and  fhadcs.  As  every  painter  there¬ 
fore  has  foniething  peculiar  in  his  manner,  fo  has  every 
writer  in  his  Ryle.  It  is  from  thefe  internal  charaders, 
in  a  good  meafure,  that  critics  undertake  to  difeover  the 
true  authors  of  anonymous  w'riRngs,  and  to  fhow  that 
others  are  fpurious,  and  not  the  genuine  produdions  of 
tliofe  whofe  names  they  bear  j  as  they  judge  of  the  age 
of  Rich  writings  from  the  w'ords  and  manner  of  expref- 
fion  which  have  been  in  ufe  at  dilferent  times.  And 
w^c  may  often  obferve  in  perfons  a  fondnefs  for  fome 
particular  words  or  phrafes,  and  a  peculiarity  in  the 
turn  or  conriedion  of  their  fentences,  or  in  their  tranfi- 
tions  from  one  thing  to  another  5  by  which  their  Ryle 
may  be  known,  even  when  they  defign  to  conceal  it. 

For  thefe  things,  through  cuRom  and  habit,  will  fome- 
times  drop  from  them,  notwithRanding  the  greateil 
caution  to  prevent  it. 

There  is  likewife  very  often  a  confiderable  difference 
in  the  Ryle  of  the  fame  perfon,  in  feveral  parts  of  his 
life.  Young  perfons,  whofe  invention  is  quick  and  live¬ 
ly,  commonly  run  into  a  pompous  and  luxuriant  Ryle. 

Their  fancy  reprefents  the  images  of  things  to  their 
mind  in  a  gay  and  fprightly  manner,  clothed  with  a 
variety  of  circumRances ;  and  while  they  endeavour  to 
fet  off  each  of  thefe  in  the  brighteR  and  moR  glittering 
colours,  this  renders  their  Ryle  verbofe  and  florid,  but 
■weakens  the  force  and  Rrrngfcli  of  it.  And  therefore,  as 
their  imagination  gradually  cools,  and  comes  under  the 
condu^  of  a  more  mature  judgment,  they  find  it  pro¬ 
per  to  cut  off  many  fuperfluities  j  fo  that  by  omitting 
unneceffary  words  and  circumRances,  and  by  a  clofer 
connexion  of  things  placed  in  a  Rronger  light,  if  their 
Ryle  becomes  IcR  fwelling  and  pompous,  it  is,  however, 
more  correft  and  nervous.  But  as  old  age  finks  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  chills  the  imagination,  and  -w^eakens 
the  judgment  5  the  Ryle,  too,  in  proportion  ufually 
grows  dry  and  languid.  Critics  have  obferved  fome- 
thing  of  this  difference  in  the  writings  even  of  Cicero 
himfelf.  To  be  maRer  of  a  good  Ryle,  therefore,  it 
feems  ueceffary  that  a  perfon  Riould  be  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  mind  and  li%^ely  fancy,  a  Rrong  memory,  and 
a  good  judgment.  It  is  by  the  imagination  that  the 
mind  conceives  the  images  of  things.  If  the  impreffions 
of  thofc  images  be  clear  and  dlRind,  the  Ryle  wdll  be  fo 
too  j  fince  language  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  thofe  ima¬ 
ges  firR  conceived  by  the  mind.  But  if  the  Images  are 
faint  and  imperfe61,  the  Ryle  will  accordingly  be  flat 
and  languid.  This  is  evident  from  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fuch  obje61;s  as  arc  reprefented  to  our  fight,  and 
things  of  which  we  have  only  read  or  heard.  For  as 
the  former  generally  make  a  deeper  Impreffion  upon  our 
minds,  fo  we  can  deferibe  them  in  a  more  Rrong  and 
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Elocution,  lively  manner.  And  we  commonly  find,  that  according 
as  perfons  are  afFeded  thenifelvcs  when  they  fpeak,  they 
are  able  to  affed  others  with  what  they  fay.  Now 
perfons  are  more  or  lefs  afFeded  with  things  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  impreflions  which  the  images  of  thofe  things 
make  upon  the  mind.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  if  the 
imagination  be  dull,  and  indifpofcd  to  receive  the  ideas 
of  things,  the  ftyle  will  be  ftifF  and  heavy  •,  or  if  the 
images  are  irregular  and  difordered,  the  ftyle  will  like- 
wife  be  perplexed  and  confufed.  When  things  lie 
ftraight  (as  we  fay)  in  the  mind,  we  cxprefs  them  with 
eafe,  and  in  their  juft  connedion  and  dependence  \  but 
when  they  are  warpt  or  crooked,  we  deliver  them  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  as  well  as  diforder.  A  good  fancy 
ftiould  likewife  be  accompanied  with  a  happy  memory. 
This  helps  us  to  retain  the  names  of  thofe  things  the 
ideas  whereof  are  prefented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  together  with  proper  and  fui table  phrafes  to  exprefs 
them  in  their  feveral  connedions  and  relations  to  each 
other.  When  the  images  of  things  offer  themfelves  to 
the  mind,  unlefs  the  names  of  them  prefent  themfelves 
at  the  fame  time,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  exprefs  them,  or  at 
leaft  are  in  danger  of  doing  it  by  wrong  and  improper 
terms.  Befides,  variety  is  necelFary  in  difeourfe  to  ren¬ 
der  it  agreeable  ;  and,  therefore,  without  a  large  furni¬ 
ture  of  words  and  phrafes,  the  ftyle  will  neceffarily  be¬ 
come  infipid  and  jejune,  by  the  frequent  return  of  the 
fame  terms  and  manner  of  expreffion.  But  to  both  thefe 
a  folid  judgment  is  highly  requifite  to  form  a  juft  and 
accurate  ftyle.  A  fruitful  imagination  will  furnilh  the 
mind  with  plenty  of  ideas,  and  a  good  memory  v»  ill  help 
to  clothe  them  in  proper  language  ;  but  unlefs  they  are 
both  under  the  condud  of  reafon,  they  arc  apt  to  hurry 
perfons  into  many  inconveniences.  Such  are  generally 
great  talkers,  but  far  from  good  orators.  Frehi  images 
continually  crowd  in  upon  them,  fafter  than  the  tongue 
can  well  exprefs  them.  This  runs  them  into  long  and 
tedious  difeourfes,  abounding  with  wwds,  but  void  of 
fenfe.  Many  impertinences,  if  not  improprieties,  necef¬ 
farily  mix  themfelves  with  wdiat  they  fay  j  and  they  are 
frequently  carried  off  from  their  point,  by  not  having 
their  fancies  under  a  proper  regulation.  So  that  fuch 
difeourfes,  though  compofed  perhaps  of  pretty  expref- 
ftous,  rhetorical  tlowers,  and  fprightly  fallies  of  wit,  yet 
fall  very  much  fliort  of  a  ftrong  and  manly  eloquence. 
But  where  reafon  prehdes  and  holds  the  reins,  every 
thing  is  weighed  before  it  is  fpoken.  The  propereft 
words  are  made  choice  of,  which  beft  fuit  the  ideas  they, 
are  defigned  to  convey  *,  rather  than  the  moft  gay  and 
pompous.  All  things  are  not  fald  which  offer  themfelves 
to  the  mind,  and  fancy  dldates  ;  but  fuch  only  as  are 
fit  and  proper,  and  the  reft  are  dropped.  Some  things 
are  but  (lightly  mentioned,  and  others  difeourfed  on 
more  largely  and  fully,  according  to  their  different  im¬ 
portance.  And  every  thing  is  placed  in  that  order,  and 
clothed  in  fuch  a  drefs,  as  may  reprefent  it  to  the  greateft 
advantage.  So  that,  in  a  word,  the  foundation  of  a 
good  ftyle  is  chiclly  good  fenfe.  Where  thefij  qualities 
all  meet  in  a  conliderable  degree,  fuch  perfons  have  the 
liapplnefs  to  excel,  either  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  But 
this  is  not  generally  the  cafe.  Many  perfons  of  a  vigo¬ 
rous  and  fprightly  imagination,  have  but  a  Tveak  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  others  much  more  judicious  can  think  but 
ilowlv.  \nd  it  is  this,  in  a  great  meafure,  which  makes 
the  difference  between  fpeaking  and  writing  well,  as  one 
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or  the  other  of  thefe  qualities  is  predominant.  A  per-  ElocutLorj 
fon  of  a  lively  fancy,  ready  wit,  and  voluble  tongue,  ' 
will  deliver  himfelf  off  hand  much  better  and  more  ac¬ 
ceptably,  than  one  who  is  capable,  upon  due  premedita¬ 
tion,  to  difeern  farther  into  the  fubjedt,  but  cannot  com¬ 
mand  Ills  thoughts  with  the  fame  eafe  and  freedom.  And 
this  latter  would  have  the  fame  advantage  of  the  other, 
were  they  both  coolly  to  offer  their  fentimentsin  writing. 

Many  things  appear  well  in  fpeaking,  which  will  not 
bear  a  ftrlift  ferutiny.  While  the  hearer’s  attention  is 
obliged  to  keep  pace  with  the  fpeaker,  he  is  not  at  lei-  ♦ 
fure  to  obferve  every  impropriety  or  incoherence,  but 
many  (lips  eafily  efcape  him,  which  in  reading  are  pre- 
ftntly  difeovered.  Hence  it  is  often  found,  that  difeour¬ 
fes,  which  were  thought  very  fine  when  heard,  appear 
to  have  much  lefs  beauty,  as  well  as  ftrength,  when 
they  come  to  be  read.  And  therefore  it  is  not  without 
reafon,  that  Cicero  recommends  to  all  thofe  who  are 
candidates  for  eloquence,  and  defirous  to  become  mafters 
of  a  good  ftyle,  to  write  much.  This  affords  them  an 
opportunity  to  digeft  their  thoughts,  weigh  their  Tvords 
and  expreffions,  and  give  every  thing  its  proper  force 
and  evidence  ;  as  likewife,  by  reviewing  a  difeourfe 
when  compofed,  to  corre6l:  its  errors,  or  fupply  its  de- 
fe£ls  \  till  by  pra6lice  they  gain  a  readinefs  both  to  think 
juftly,  and  to  (peak  with  propriety  and  eloquence.  But 
it  is  time  to  proceed  to  fome  other  caufes  of  the  diverfity 
of  ftyle. 

Different  countries  have  not  only  a  different  language, 
but  likewife  a  peculiarity  of  ftyle  fuited  to  their  temper 
and  genius.  The  eaftern  nations  had  a  lofty  and  raa- 
jeftic  way  of  fpeaking.  Their  words  are  full  and  fonor- 
ous,  their  expreffions  ftrong  and  forcible,  and  'warmed 
with  the  moft  lively  and  moving  figures.  This  is  very 
evident  from  the  Jewifti  writings  in  the  Old  ^Feftament, 
in  which  we  find  a  moft  agreeable  mixture  of  fimpllcity 
and  dignity.  On  the  contrary,  the  ftyle  of  the  more 
northern  languages  generally  partakes  of  the  chillnefs  of 
their  climate  “  There  is  (fays  Mr  Addifon  a  certain 
coldnefs  and  indifference  in  the  phrales  of  our  European 
languages,  when  they  are  compared  with  the  oriental 
forms  of  fpeech.  And  it  happens  very  luckily,  that  the 
Hebrew  Idioms  run  into  the  Englifti  tongue  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has  received 
innumerable  elegancies  and  improvements  from  that  in- 
fufion  of  Hebraifras,  which  arc  derived  to  it  out  of  the 
poetical  paffages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and 
energy  to  our  expreffions,  warm  and  animate  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  In- 
tenfe  phrafes  than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  otur 
own  tongue.  There  is  fomething  fo  pathetic  in  this 
kind  of  di61ion,  that  it  often  fets  the  mind  in  a  flame, 
and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within  us.” 

Again,  people  of  different  nations  vary  in  their  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners,  which  occafions  a  diverfity  in  their 
ftyle.  This  was  very  remarkable  in  the  Attics,  Afia- 
tics,  and  Rhodians,  and  is  often  taken  notice  of  by  an¬ 
cient  writers.  The  Athenians,  while  they  continued 
a  free  ftate,  were  an  a(ftive,  induftrioiis,  and  frugal 
people  :  very  polite  indeed,  and  cultivated  arts  and 
fciences  beyond  any  other  nation  :  but  as  thev  had 
powerful  enemies,  and  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  this  prefeVved  them  from  wantonnefs  and 
luxury.  And  their  way  of  fpeaking  was  agreeable  to 
4,beir  conduft  y  accurate  and  clofe,  but  very  full  and  ex- 
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Elocution.  prelTive.  The  Afiatics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more 
gay,  and  loofe  in  their  manners,  devoted  to  luxury  and 
pleafure  ;  and  accordingly  they  afFe6led  a  florid  and 
fwclling  flyle,  filled  with  redundancies  and  fuperfluities 
of  exprelfion.  Indeed  fome  of  the  ancients  have  attri¬ 
buted  this  loofenefs  of  flyle  to  their  v/ay  of  purfuing  elo¬ 
quence  at  firfl.  For  as  they  were  put  upon  it  by  conver¬ 
ting  with  tlie  Greek  colonies  who  fettled  among  them, 
they  fuppofe,  that,  in  imitating  them,  before  they  were 
mafters  of  the  language,  they  were  often  obliged  to 
make  ufe  of  circumlocutions,  which  afterwards  became 
habitual,  and  very  much  weakened  the  force  of  their 
expretlions,  as  it  naturally  would  do.  But  one  wmuld 
think,  if  they  were  put  to  this  necelTity  at  firfl,  when 
they  found  its  ill  effe<fl,  they  might  eafily  have  amended 
it  afterwards,  as  they  grew  better  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  had  they  been  inclined  fo  to  do.  The 
Rhodian  flyle  was  a  medium  between  the  other  two  ; 
not  fo  concife  and  expreffive  as  the  Attic,  nor  yet  fo 
loofe  and  redundant  as  the  Afiatic.  Q^uintilian  fays, 
it  had  a  mixture  of  its  author,  and  the  humour  of  the 
people  j  and  like  plants  fet  in  a  foreign  foil,  degene¬ 
rated  from  the  Attic  purity,  but  not  fo  wholly  as  to 
lofe  it.  They  firfl  received  it  from  Aifehines,  who  be¬ 
ing  worfted  in  his  famous  contefl  with  Demoflhenes, 
retired  thither,  and  taught  rhetoric,  which  put  them 
upon  the  ftudy  of  eloquence. 

The  flyle  of  the  fame  country  likewife  very  much 
alters  in  different  ages.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  firfl 
Latin  hiflorians  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  barely  to 
make  themfelves  intelligible,  and  that  with  as  much 
brevity  as  they  could.  Thofe  who  fucceeded  them 
advanced  a  flep  farther  5  and  gave  fome  what  a  better 
turn  and  cadency  to  their  fentences,  though  flill  with¬ 
out  any  drefs  or  ornament.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
Greek  language  became  fafbionable  at  Rome,  by  co¬ 
pying  after  their  writers,  fuch  as  Herodotus,  Thucy¬ 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  others,  they  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
troduce  all  their  beauties  into  their  own  tongue,  which 
in  Cicero’s  time  was  brought  to  its  highefl  perfedion. 
But  it  did  not  long  continue  in  that  flate.  A  dege¬ 
neracy  of  manners  foon  altered  their  tafle,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  their  language,  which  Quintilian  very  much 
complains  of  in  his  time.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with 
refpedl  to  the  Greek  tongue  5  though  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  continue  its  purity  much  longer  than 
the  Latin.  Nor  can  any  language  be  exempt  from  the 
common  fate  of  all  human  productions ;  which  have  their 
beginning,  perfeClion,  and  decay.  Bcfides,  there  is  a 
fort  of  fafliion  in  language,  as  well  as  other  things 5  and 
the  generality  of  people  are  always  fond  of  running  into 
the  mode.  Perhaps  fome  one,  or  a  few  perfons,  fall 
into  a  manner,  which  happens  to  pleafe.  This  gives 
them  a  reputation  5  and  others  immediately  copy  after 
them,  till  it  generally  prevail.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the 
mofl  ancient  Greek  orators  whofe  writings  were  extant 
in  his  time,  fuch  as  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  others, 
%vere  fubtle,  acute,  concife,  and  abounded  in  fenfe  rather 
than  words.  But  another  fet  that  followed  them,  of 
'which  were  Critias,  Thcramenes,  and  Lyfias,  retained 
the  good  fenfe  of  the  former,  and  at  the  fame  time  took 
more  care  of  their  flyle  ;  not  leaving  it  fo  bare  as  the 
former  had  done,  but  furnifliing  it  with  a  better  drefs. 
After  thefe  came  Ifocrates,  who  added  all  the  flowers 
and  beauties  of  eloquence.  And  as  he  had  abundance 
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of  followers,  they  applied  thefe  ornaments  and  decora-  Eloc\^tion. 
tions  according  to  their  different  genius :  fome  for  pomp 
and  fplendour  5  and  others  to  invigorate  their  flyle,  and 
give  it  the  greater  force  and  energy.  And  in  this  latter 
way  Demoflhenes  principally  excelled.  Noav  as  each  of 
thefe  manners  had  its  peculiar  beauties,  and  generally 
prevailed  in  different  ages,  Cieero  thinks  this  could  not 
have  happened  otherwife  than  from  imitation.  And  he 
attributes  it  to  the  fame  caufe,  that  afterwards  they 
funk  into  a  fofter  and  fmoother  manner,  not  lefs  exa<ff 
and  florid,  but  more  cold  and  llfelefs.  If  we  take  a 
view  of  our  own  tongue,  Chaucer  feems  to  have  been 
the  firfl  who  made  any  conflderable  attempts  to  cultivate 
It.  And  whoever  looks  Into  his  writings  will  perceive 
the  difference  to  be  fo  great  from  what  it  is  at  prefent, 
that  It  fcarce  appears  to  be  the  fame  language.  The 
gradual  improvements  it  has  fince  received,  are  very  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  writers  alniofl  of  every  fucceeding  age  fince 
that  time  j  and  how  much  farther  it  may  flill  be  carried, 
time  only  can  difeover.  See  Language,  pajjim  ;  For 
the  Englifli  language  in  particular,  fee  N®  385  for  the 
other  European  knguages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  fee  N°  27,  &c. 

Another  caufe  (ff  the  variety  of  flyle  arifes  from  the 
different  nature  and  properties  of  language.  A  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  letters,  the  make  of  the  words,  and  the 
order  of  them,  do  all  affed  the  flyle.  So  Quintilian 
obferves,  that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  equal  the 
Greek  in  pronunciation,  bccaufe  It  Is  harflier.  The 
Latins  'want  two  of  the  foflefl  Greek  letters,  v  and 
and  ufe  others  of  a  very  hard  found,  which  the  Greeks 
have  not,  as ^and  q*  Again  many  Latin  words  end 
in  m ;  a  letter  of  a  broad  and  hollow  found,  which 
never  terminates  any  Greek  'word  j  but  v  does  fre¬ 
quently,  whofe  found  is  much  fofter  and  fweetcr.  Be- 
fides,  in  the  combination  of  fyllables  the  letters  b  and 
d  are  often  fo  fituated,  as  to  require  too  flrong  and 
unequal  a  force  to  be  laid  upon  them,  as  in  the  words 
obverfus  and  adjungo.  Another  advantage  of  the  Greek 
tongue  arifes  from  the  variety  and  different  feat  of  the 
accents  :  for  the  Greeks  often  accent  the  lafl  fyllable, 
which  both  enlivens  the  pronunciation,  and  renders  it 
more  mufical  \  whereas  the  Latins  never  do  this.  But 
the  greatefl  advantage  of  the  Greeks  lies  in  their 
plenty  and  variety  of  words  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
have  lefs  occafion  for  tropes  or  circumlocutions,  which, 
when  ufed  from  neceflity,  have  generally  lefs  force, 
and  weaken  the  flyle.  But  under  thefe  dl  fad  vantages, 
Quintilian  feems  to  give  his  countrymen  the  befl  advice 
the  cafe  will  admit  of :  That  what  they  cannot  do  in 
words,  they  fliould  make  up  in  fenfe.  If  tlieir  expref-  j 

flons  arc  not  fo  foft  and  tender,  they  fliould  exceed  in 
flrength  j  if  they  are  lefs  fiibtlle,  they  fliould  be  moro 
fublime ;  and  if  they  have  fewer  proper  words,  they  | 

fliould  excel  In  the  beauty  as  well  as  number  of  their 
figures.  If  this  account  of  Quintilian  be  jufl,  that  the 
Greek  tongue  does  furpafs  the  Latin  In  all  thefe  inflan- 
ces.  It  is  certain  that  both  of  them  have  much  greater 
advantages  over  fome  modern  languages.  The  varying 
all  their  declinable  words,  both  nouns  and  verbs,  by 
terminations,  and  not  by  flgns,  contributes  very  much 
to  the  fmoothnefs  and  harmony  of  their  periods.  Where-  1 

as  in  the  modern  languages,  thofe  fmall  particles  and  1 

pronouns  which  diftinguifli  the  cafes  of  nouns  and  the  j 

tenfes  and  perfons  of  verbs,  hinder  the  run  of  a  period,  ^ 

and  I 
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Elocution,  and  render  the  found  much  more  rough  and  uneven. 
Befides,  the  ancient  languages  leem  to  have  a  better  and 
more  equal  mixture  of  vowels  and  uonfonants,  whieh 
makes  their  pronunciation  more  eafy  and  mufieai. 

But  the  chief  dilHnftion  of  llylc  arifes  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjefts  or  matter  of  difcourfe.  The  fame  way  of 
fpeaking  no  more  fuits  all  fubjecls,  than  the  fame  gar¬ 
ment  would  all  perfons.  A  prince  and  a  peafant  ought 
not  to  have  the  fame  drefs  j  and  another  diiferent  from 
both  becomes  thofe  ot  a  middle  llalion  in  life.  The 
ftyle  therefore  fliould  always  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubje61:,  which  rhetoricians  have  reduced  to  three 
ranks  or  degrees  ;  the  low  or  plain  ftyle,  the  middle  or 
ternpetate^  and  the  lofty  ox  fuhlhne:  Which  are  like  wife 
called  cliaraBers^  beeaufe  they  denote  the  quality  of 
the  fubjefl  upon  whieh  they  treat.  This  divifion  of 
flyle  into  three  charafters,  was  taken  notice  of  very 
early  by  ancient  writers.  Some  have  obferved  it  even 
in  Homer,  who  feems  to  affign  the  fublime  or  magnifi¬ 
cent  to  Ulyffes,  when  he  reprefents  him  as  fo  copious  and 
vehement  an  orator,  that  his  words  eame  from  him  like 
winter  /now.  On  the  contrary,  he  deferibes  Menelaus 
as  a  polite  fpeaker,  but  concife  and  moderate.  And 
when  he  mentions  Neftor,  he  reprefents  his  manner  as 
between  thefe  two,  not  fo  high  and  lofty  as  the  one, 
nor  yet  fo  low  and  deprefled  as  the  other  ;  but  fmooth, 
even,  and  pleafant,  or,  as  he  exprelfes  it,  more  fweet 
than  honey,  Quintilian  obferves,  that  although  accu¬ 
racy  and  politenefs  were  general  eharaders  of  the  Attic 
writers;  yet  among  their  orators,  Ly'fias  excelled  in  the 
low  and  familiar  way  ;  I  foe  rates  for  his  elegancy,^ 
fnmthnefi^  and  the  fine  turn  of  his  periods  ;  and  De- 
mofthenes  for  his  fame  and  rapidity,,  by  which  he  car¬ 
ried  all  before  him.  And  Gellius  tells  us,  that  the  like 
difference  was  found  in  the  three  philofophers  who  were 
fent  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome  (before  the  Romans 
had  any  relifh  for  the  polite  arts)  to  folicit  the  remit¬ 
tance  of  a  fine  laid  upon  them  for  an  injury  done  to  a 
neighbouring  ftate.  Carneades,  one  of  thofe  ambalfa- 
dors,  was  vehement  and  rapid  in  his  harangues  ;  Crito- 
laus,  ?ieat  and  fmooth  ;  and  Diogenes,  modefi  and  foher. 
The  eloquence  of  tliefe  orators,  and  the  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  of  their  different  manner,  fo  captivated  the  Roman 
youth,  and  inflamed  them  with  a  love  of  the  Grecian 
arts,  that  old  Cato,  who  did  all  he  eould  to  cheek  it 
by  hurrying  away  the  ambalfadors,  could  not  prevent 

I  their  vigorous  purfuit  of  them,  till  the  fludy  became  in 

a  manner  univerfal.  And  the  old  gentleman  afterwards 
learned  the  Greek  language  himfelf,  when  it  became 
^  more  fafhionable.  Which  a  noble  writer  of  ours  *  re- 

prefents  as  a  punifhment  upon  him  for  his  former  crime. 
It  feldom  happens  that  the  fame  perfon  excels  in  each 
of  thefe  characters.  They  feem  to  require  a  different 
genius,  and  mofl:  people  are  naturally  led  to  one  of  them 
more  than  another  :  though  all  of  them  are  requifite  for 
an  orator  upon  different  occafions,  as  we  (hall  fliow  here¬ 
after. 

Chap.  *V.  Of  the  Low  Style, 

The  low 

Jyle  con-  This  we  fhall  confider  under  two  heads,  thoughts  and 
^ered  language  ;  in  each  of  whieh  the  feveral  characters  are 
>hou  hts^  tiiftinguifhed  from  one  another. 

and  Ian!  with  refpeCt  to  the  former,  as  the  fubjeCts 

guage.  proper  for  this  ftyle  are  either  common  things,  or  fuch 
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as  fhouid  be  treated  in  a  plain  and  familiar  way  ;  fo 
plain  thoughts  are  molt  fuitable  to  it,  and  diilinguiih  it 
from  the  other  characters. 

Now,  by  plain  thoughts,  are  meant  fuch  as  are  Ample 
and  obvious,  and  feem  to  rife  naturally  from  the  lubject, 
when  duly  confidcred ;  fo  that  any  one,  upon  fiilt  hear¬ 
ing  them,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  they  mufl  have  cc- 
eurred  to  himfelf.  Not  that  this  is  really  the  cait,  but 
beeaufe  the  more  natural  a  thing  is,  the  more  eafy  it 
feems  to  be  ;  though  in  reality  it  is  often  other  wife  ^ 
and  the  perfection  of  art  lies  in  its  nearelt  refemblance 
to  nature.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  fpeak  plainly  and 
clearly  upon  any  fubjeCt,  it  mufl  firfl  be,  duly  conlider- 
ed,  well  underltood,  and  thoroughly  digelted  in  the 
mind  ;  which,  though  it  require  labour  and  liudy,  yet 
the  more  a  perfon  is  mafter  of  what  he  fays,  the  lefs 
that  labour  will  appear  in  his  difeourfe.  T  his  natural 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  without  any  difguife  or  affeCta- 
tion,  very  much  coptributes  to  give  credit  to  what  is 
faid.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  apt  to  inipofe  on  us,  than 
the  appearance  of  this,  when  artfully  aliumed.  Cicero’s 
account  of  the  fight  between  Milo  and  Clodius,  in 
whieh  Clodius  was  killed,  is  a  remarkable  inllance  of 
this.  “  When  Clodius  knew  (fays  he)  that  Milo  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Lanuvium  upon  a  folemn  and  neceflaiy 
oeeafion,  he  immediately  haftened  from  Rome,  the  day 
before,  to  airafTiiiate  him  before  Clodius’s  own  houfc,  as 
appeared  afterwards  by  the  event.  And  this  he  did  at 
a  time,  when  his  turbulent  mob  in  the  eity  wanted  his 
afliftanee*,  whom  he  would  not  have  left  but  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  place  and  feafon  to  execute  his  wicked 
defign.  But  the  next  day  Milo  was  in  the  fenate,  where 
he  continued  till  they  broke  up  ;  then  went  home  ; 
changed  his  drefs  ;  (laid  there  fome  time  till  his  wife 
was  ready  ;  and  afterwards  fet  forward  fo  late,  that  if 
Clodius  had  defigned  to  return  to  Rome  that  day,  he 
might  have  been  here  by  that  time.  Clodius,  prepared 
for  his  defign,  met  him  on  horfeback,  having  no  cha¬ 
riot,  no  equipage,  no  Greek  attendants  as  ufual ;  and 
without  his  wife,  whieh  wasfcareely  et^er known:  where¬ 
as  Milo  was  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  wu-apt  up  in  a 
cloak,  and  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  maid  fervantsr, 
pages,  and  other  perfons  unfit  for  an  engagement.  He 
met  with  Clodius  before  his  houfe,  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening  ;  and  was  prefently  alTaulted  from  a  higher 
ground  by  many  armed  men,  who  killed  the  coachman. 
Upon  which,  Milo,  throwing  off  his  eloak,  leaped  out 
of  the  chariot,  and  bravely  defended  hinifelf :  and  thofe 
who  w^ere  with  Clodius,  having  their  fwords  drawn, 
fome  made  up  to  the  chariot  to  attack  Milo  ;  and  others, 
who  now  thought  he  had  been  killed,  began  to  fall  up¬ 
on  his  fervants  who  were  behind.  And  of  thefe,  fueh 
as  had  courage,  and  were  faithfnl  to  their  mafter,  fome 
were  killed  ;  and  others  when  they  law  the  fkirmifti  at 
the  chariot,  and  could  do  their  mafter  no  fervice  (for 
they  heard  Clodius  himfelf  fay  that  Milo  was  killed, 
and  really  thought  it  was  fo),  did  that,  not  by  their 
mailer’s  order,  nor  with  his  knowledge,  nor  when  he 
was  prefent,  which  every  one  would  have  his  owm  fer¬ 
vants  to  do  in  the  like  eircumllances.  I  do  not  fay  this 
to  fix  any  crime  upon  them,  but  only  to  relate  what 
happened.”  His  meaning  is,  they  killed  Clodius ; 
which  he  avoids  mentioning,  to  render  what  he  fays  lels 
olFenlive.  Can  any  thing  be  told  in  a  more  plain  and 
fimple  manner  than  this  ?  Here  is  nothing  faid,  but 
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Elocutipn.  ^vhat  in  itfelf  feems  liiglily  probable,  and  what  one 
' - V - -  \vould  imagine  the  fa^l  might  ealily  fuggeft  to  any  ordi¬ 

nary  fpedator.  But  in  this,  both  the  art  and  ikill  of  it 
eonfifl.  For  in  the  n’hole  account,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
Milo  is  fo  defcribed  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  he 
could  have  any  delign  at  that  time  againft  Clodius  fo 
on  the  other,  no  or^  circtimftance  is  omitted  which 
might  feem  proper  to  perfuack?  the  hearers  that  Clodius 
was  the  aggreflbr  in  that  engagement.  And  yet,  if  we 
may  believe  Afeonius,  the  quarrel  was  begun  by  fome 
of  Milo’s  retinue,  and  Clodius  was  afterw  ards  killed  by 
his  exprefs  order.  But  as  things  are  fometimes  beft  il- 
luft rated  by  their  oppofites,  we  fliall  here  produce  a 
contrary  inftance  of  a  very  affefted  and  unnatural  %vay 
of  relating  a  fa£l.  Val.  Maximus  tells  us  of  a  learned 
man  at  Athens,  who,  by  a  blow  W’hich  he  received  by 
a  done  upon  his  head,  entirely  forgot  all  his  learning, 
though  he  continued  to  remember  every  thing  elfe. 
And  therefore,  as  he  fays,  fince  t’ns  misfortune  depriv¬ 
ed  him  of  the  greateft  enjoyment  of  his  life,  it  had  been 
happier  for  him  never  to  have  been  learned,  than  after¬ 
wards  to  lofe  that  pleafure.  This  is  the  plain  fenfe  of 
the  dory.  But  now  let  us  hear  him  relate  it,  A  man 
(fays  he)  of  great  learning  at  Athens,  having  received  a 
blow  upon  his  head  by  a  done,  retained  the  memory  of 
all  other  things  very  perfe61Iy,  and  only  forgot  his  learn¬ 
ing,  to  which  he  had  chiefly  devoted  himfelf.  1  he 
direful  and  malignant  wound  invading  his  mind,  and  as 
it  were  defignedly  dirveying  the  knowledge  repofited 
there,  cruelly  feized  on  that  part  of  it  in  particular  from 
which  he  received  the  greated  pleafurc,  and  buried  the 
dugular  learning  of  the  man  with  an  invidious  funeral. 
Who  dnee  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  liis  dudics,  had 
better  never  have  obtained  accefs  to  them,  than  after¬ 
wards  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  delight  they.afForded 
him.”  What  an  unnatural  w’ay  is  this  of  relating  fuch 
an  accident,  to  talk  of  a  wound  inn^ading  the  mmd^  and 
furvcifing  the  knowledge  repojited  there ^  and  cruelly  fet%- 
ing  a  particular  part  of  it^  and  burying  it  with  an  invtdi^ 
ous  funeral ?  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  dory  could  lead 
him  to  this,  but  an  over-fondnefs  to  refine  upon  it  in  a 
very  aifefted  manner.  But  there  are  two  properties  of 
plain  tlioughts,  one  of  which  ought  condantly  to  at¬ 
tend  them  in  common  with  all  thoughts,  and  the 
other  is  often  neeefiary  to  animate  and  enliven  this  cha¬ 
racter.  . 

The  former  of  thicfe  is  judnefs.and  propriety,  which 
Is  what  reafon  dictates  in  all  eafes.  What  Cicero  fays 
of  the  death  of  Cradus  the  orator,  feems  very  jud,  as 
well  as  natural.  “  It  was  (fays  he)  an  affliction  to  his 
friends,  a  lofs  to  his  country,  and  a  concern  to  all  good 
men  \  but  fuch  public  calamities  fullowed  upon  it,  that 
heaven  feemed  rather  to  have  favoured  him  with  death, 
than  to  have  deprived  him  of  life.”  This  thought  feems 
very  jud,  and  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  a  good 
man,  as  Cradus  ^vas  j  to  choofe  death  rather  than  to 
outlive  the  happinefs  of  his  country^  to  which  he  him¬ 
felf  had  fo  much  contributed.  Quintilian  has  a  redee- 
tion  upon  a  like  occafion,  which  is  not  fo  jud  and  be¬ 
coming.  It  is  upon  the  death  of  his  only  Ton,  a  youth 
of  very  uncommon  parts,  as  he  reprefents  him  ;  and  for 
•whofe  ufe  he  had  defigned  his  Injlitutions  of  oratory ; 
but  he  died  before  they  were  finidied.  The  padage  is 
this  :  “  I  have  lod  him  of  whom  I  had  formed  the  great¬ 
ed  hopes,  and  in  wdiom  I  had  repofed  the  greated  com¬ 


fort  of  my  old  age.  What  can  I  do  now  I  or  of  what  Elocution, 
farther  ufe  ean  I  think  myfelf  to  be,  thus  difappointed  r— 
by  heaven  ?  What  good  parent  will  pardon  me,  if  I  ean 
any  longer  dudy,  and  not  condemn  fuch  refolution,  if, 
thus  furviving  all  my  family,  I  can  make  any  other  ufe 
of  my  voice,  than  to  accufe  the  gods,  and  declare  that 
providence  does  not  govern  the  w'orld  ?”  Allowance 
may  be  made  for  the  fallies  of  pafiion,  even  in  wdfe  men, 
upon  fome  dmeking  oceafions  *,  but  when  it  proceeds  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  become  impious,  it  is  very  indecent, 
as  well  as  unjud.  And  all  indecency  is  unnatural,  as 
it  is  difagreeable  to  reafon,  which  always  direfts  to  a 
decorum.  That  feems  to  be  a  very  natural  as  well  as 
jud  thought  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  when  he  fays, 

“  The  death  of  thofe  perfons  always  appears  to  me  too 
hady  and  unfeafonable,  w^ho  are  preparing  fome  lading 
work.  For  perfons  wholly  devoted  to  pleafures,  live, 
as  it  were,  from  day  to  day,  and  daily  finiih  the  end  for 
which  they  live  j  but  thofe  who  have  a  view  to  poderi- 
ty,  and  preferve  their  memory  by  their  labours,  always 
die  untimely,  becaufe  they  leave  foniething  unfinilhed.” 

We  (hall  mention  but  one  more  indance  ;  and  that  in  a 
comparative  view^,  to  make  it  the  more  evident,  'i  ho 
two  fons  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  fird  Roman  conful,^  ha¬ 
ving  been  convi£led  of  treafon,  in  adociating  wdth  lar- 
quin’s  party,  were  ordered,  among  others,  to  be  put  to 
death  5  and  their  father  not  only  pronounced  the  fen- 
tence,  but  prefided  at  the  execnticn.  I  his  fa£l:  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  feveral  of  the  Roman  l}idorians  ;  and,  as  it 
carries  in  it  not  only  the  appearance  of  rigorous  judice, 
but  likewife  of  cruelty  in  Brutus,  to  have  been  prefent 
at  the  execution  of  his  fons,  they  endeavour  to  vindicate 
him  different  ways.  What  Florus  fays  feems  rather  an 
affeftation  of  wnt,  than  a  jud  defence  of  the  fa^l.  “  He 
beheaded  them  (fays  he),  that  being  a  public  parent, 
he  might  appear  to  have  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.”  Nor  does  Val.  Maximus  come  up  to  the  cafe, 
who  fays,  “  He  put  off  the  father  to  ad  the  conful 
and  chofc  rather  to  lofe  the  fons,  than  be  wanting  to 
public  judice.”  1'his  might  be  a  reafon  for  condemn¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  w^ould  have  been  equally  true,  had  he 
not  been  prefent  at  their  execution.  But  Livy,  whofe 
thoughts  are  generally  very  jud  and  natural,  afligns  the 
bed  reafon  which  perhaps  can  be  given  for  his  vindica- 
tion,  when  he  fays,  “  Fortune  made  liim  the  execution¬ 
er  of  the  fentenee,  who  ought  not  to  have  been  a  fpec- 
tator.”  By  fortune  made  him  fo,  he  reprefents 

it  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  like  the  other  liidorians, 
but  of  necefflty,  from  the  naUwe  of  his  office,  which 
then  obliged  him  to  fee  the  execution  of  that  fentenee 
he  had  himfelf  before  pronounced  5  as  is  the  cudcni  at 
prefent,  in  fome  popular  governments. 

The  other  property,  which  fflould  often  accompany 
plain  and  fimple  thoughts,  is,  that  they  be  gay  and 
fprightly.  This,  as  has  been  faid,  is  neceffary  to  ani¬ 
mate  and  enliven  fuch  difeonrfes  as  require  the  low 
dyle.  The  fewer  ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater 
fpirit  and  vivacity  is  requifite  to  prevent  its  being  dry 
and  jejune.  >  A  thought  may  be  very  brifk  and  lively, 
and  at  the  fame  time  appear  very  natural,  as  the  effeft 
of  a  ready  and  flowing  wit.  Such  thoughts,  attended 
wdth  agreeable  turns,  are  very  fuitable  to  this  dyle  *,  but 
eare  Ihould  be  taken,  led,  wdiile  fancy  is  too  much  In¬ 
dulged,  the  judnefs  of  them  be  overlooked.  We  diall 
give  one  indance,  in  which  this  feems  to  have  been  the 
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Elocution,  cafe,  from  a  celebrated  EngUdi  work,  where  the  inge- 
nious  writer  endeavours  to  Ihow  the  difadvantages  of 
perfons  not  attending  to  their  natural  genius,  but  affe6l- 
lug  to  imitate  others  In  ihofe  things  for  which  they  were 
not  formed.  “  The  great  misfortune  (fays  he)  of  this 
affeflation  Is,  that  men  mot  only  lofe  a  good  quality,  but 
alfo  contract  a  bad  one  *,  they  not  only  are  unfit  for 
what  they  are  defigned,  but  they  alTign  themfelves  to 
what  they  are  unfit  for  j  and  Indead  of  making  a  very 
good  figure  one  way,  make  a  very  ridiculous  one  an¬ 
other.  Could  the  world  be  reformed  to  the  obedience 
of  that  famed  dictate.  Follow  nature^  which  the  oracle 
of  Delphos  pronounced  to  Cicero  when  he  confulted 
what  courfe  of  ftudies  he  fliould  purfue,  we  fliould  fee 
almoft  every  man  as  eminent  In  his  proper  fpliere  as 
Tully  was  in  his.  For  my  part,  I  could  never  confi- 
der  this  prepofterous  repugnancy  to  nature  any  other- 
wife,  than  not  6nly  as  the  greateft  folly,  but  alfo  one 
of  the  mod  heinous  crimes;  fince  it  is  a  direft  oppoiitlon 
to  the  difpofition  of  providence,  and  (as  Tully  expreffes 
it)  like  the  fm  of  the  giants,  an  aftual  rebellion  againd 
heaven.”  The  advantages  that  arife  from  perfons  at¬ 
tending  to  their  own  genius,  and  purfalng  its  dIdates, 
are  here  reprefented  in  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  But  there  is  one  thing  aflerted,  which  we  fear 
will  not  hold  *,  which  is,  that,  Cou/d  the  world  be 
formedto  that  di&ate,  “  Follow  Nature,”  we  JhouldJ'ee 
ahnojl  every  man  as  eminent  in  his  proper  fpliere  as  Tul^ 

Ju  was  in  his.  For  though  doubtlefs  perfons  would  ge¬ 
nerally  fucceed  bed  if  they  kept  to  this  rule  ;  yet  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  ability  are  often  found,  where  the  bias 
and  inclination  is  the  fame,  and  that  accompanied  with 
equal  labour  and  diligence.  If  this  was  not  fo,  how 
happened  it  that  no  one  came  up  to  Tully  in  the  art  of 
oratory;  efpecially  In  his  own  age,  when  there  were 
the  greated  opportunities  for  that  dudy,  and  thehighed 
encouragements  were  given  to  it,  as  It  paved  the  way 
to  riches,  honours,  and  all  the  grand  offices  of  the  date  ? 

It  cannot  well  be  quedloned  but  that  there  were  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  all  the  fame  advantages,  accom¬ 
panied  with  as  drong  a  paflion  for  this  art,  as  Tully 
had,  who  yet  fell  much  fliort  of  him  in  point  of  fuccefs. 

And  experience  fliows,  that  the  cafe  has  been  the  fame 
iQi  in  all  other  purfuits. 

rhelan-  HI.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  other  head, 

juagepro-  language  proper  for  this  dyle.  And  here  it  may 
be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  drefs  ought  to  be 
^  agreeable  to  the  thoughts,  plain,  fimple,  and  unaf- 

But  the  fird  thing  that  comes  under  confideratlon 
13  elegance,  or  a  proper  choice  of  words  and  expreffions; 
which  ought  always  to  fuit  the  Ideas  they  are  defigned  to 
convey.  And  therefore  when  an  ancient  writer,  fpeak- 
in^r  of  cruelty,  calls  It  no’vas  crudelitatis,  the  hlemijh  of 
crueltij  ;  and  another,  applying  the  fame  word  to^  ingra^^ 
titude,  fays  ncevus  ingratitudinis.^  the  hleinifh  of  ingrati¬ 
tude ;  that  term  does  not  fufficiently  conyev  to  us  the 
odious  nature  of  either  of  thofe  vices,  as  indeed  it  was 
not  their  defign  It  fhould.  But  otherwife,  where  the 
fpeaker  has  not  fome  partleular  view  In  doing  it,  to 
fink  too  low  is  as  much  a  fault  as  to  rife  too  high.  So 
to  call  ancient  Pome  the  mifrefs  of  Italy,  would  as 
much  leffen  the  iud  notmn  of  the  extent  of  her  power, 
as  the  Poman  writers  aggrandife  it  when  they  flyle  her 
snf  refs  of  the  world.  ^  But  purity,  both  in  the  choice 
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of  words  and  expreffions,  is  never  more  neceffary  than  Elocutiotu^ 
it  is  here.  This  may  be  called  neatnefs  in  language. 

And  to  be  plain  and  neat  at  the  fame  time,  Is  not  oniy 
very  confiftent,  but  the  former  can  no  other  way  recom¬ 
mend  Itfelf,  than  as  joined  with  the  latter.  Befides, 
the  fewer  advantages  any  thing  has  to  fet  it  off,  the  more 
carefully  they  ought  to  be  obferved.  Perfpicuity  is  al- 
'ways  to  be  regarded  ;  and  ferves  very  much  to  keep  up 
the  attention,  where  other  ornaments  are  wanting.  E- 
pithets  fhould  be  fparingly  ufed,  fince  they  enlarge  the 
images  of  things,  and  contribute  very  much  to  heighten 
the  ftyle.  Indeed  they  are  fometimes  neceffaiy  to  fet  a 
thing  in  its  juft  light ;  and  then  they  fliould  not  be 
dropped.  Thus,  in  fpeaking  of  Xerxes,  it  would  be 
too  low  and  flat  to  fay.  He  defeended  with  his  army  into 
Greece.  Here  is  no  intimation  given  of  their  vaft  and 
unparalleled  numbers,  which  ought  to  be  done.  Hero¬ 
dotus  fays,  his  whole  array,  of  fea  and  land  forces,  a- 
mounted  to  2,317,000  and  upwards.  Therefore,  unlefs 
the  number  be  mentioned,  the  leaft  that  can  be  fald  is, 
that  he  defeended  with  a  vajl  army. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  compofitioh,  which 
here  does  not  require  the  greateft  accuracy  and  exa<ft- 
nefs.  A  feeming  negligence  is  fometimes  a  beauty  in 
'  this  ftyle,  as  It  appears  more  natural.  Short  fentence?, 
or  thofe  of  a  moderate  length,  are  likewife  upon  the 
whole  beft  fuited  to  this  chara<fter.  Long  and  accurate 
periods,  finely  wrought  up  with  a  gradual  rife,  harmo¬ 
nious  numbers,  a  due  proportion  of  the  feveral  parts, 
and  a  juft  cadency,  are  therefore  improper,  as  they  are 
plainly  the  effed  of  art.  But  yet  fome  proportion  fhould 
be  obferved  in  the  members,  that  neither  the  ears  be 
too  much  defrauded,  nor  the  fenfe  obfeured.  Of  this 
kind  is  that  expreffion  of  a  Grreek  orator,  blamed  by 
Demetrius  :  Ceres  came  readily  to  our  ajji/lance,  bid  A- 
riftides  not.  The  latter  member  of  this  fentence  is  too 
fliort ;  and  by  dropping  fo  fuddenly,  both  difappoints 
the  ears,  and  is  fomewhat  obfeure.  It  would  have  been 
plainer  and  more  agreeable  thus,  but  Arifides  did  not 
come.  As  to  order,  the  plaineft  and  cleareft  clifpofition, 
both  of  the  words  and  members  of  fentences,  and  what 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  nsitural  conftru6Hon,  beft 
with  this  charaaer.  For  one  of  its  principal  beauties  Is 
perfpicuity.  And  a  proper  conneaion  likewife  of  fen¬ 
tences,  with  a  regular  order  in  the  dependence  of  things 
one  upon  another,  very  much  contributes  to  this  end. 

With  regard  to  the  collirion  of  fyllables  in  different 
words,  for  preventing  either  a  liollownefs  or  afperity  of 
found,  greater  liberty  may  be  taken  in  this  ftyle  th  .n 
In  the  other  charaaers.  Here  it  may  be  allowed  to 
Virtue  is  amiable  to  all,  though  all  do  not  purfue  it.  But 
in  a’ higher  charaaer,  perhaps.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
hollow  found  of  the  words  though  all,  a  perfon  would 
choofe  to  vary  the  expreffion  a  little,  and  fay,  though 
fetv  purfue  it.  So,  Xerxes’‘  expedition,  may  be  tolerable 
here  ;  but  in  the  florid  ftyle,  the  expedition  of  XerxeS 

would  found  much  better.  r  n  . 

The  laft  thing  to  be  confidcred,  with  refpea  to  the 
language.  Is  dignity,  or  the  ufc  of  tropes  and  figures. 

And  as  to  tropes,  they  ought  to  be  ufed  cautioufly ;  un-  , 

lefs  fucli  as  are  very  common,  and  by  time  have  ejtlier 
come  Into  the  place  of  proper  words,  or  at  leaf!  are 
equally  plain  and  clear.  So  in  the  Inftance  mentioned 
above,  Diodorus  Siculus,  fpeaking  of  the  forces  of 
Xerxes,  calls  them  an  innwrwrable  company. 
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iLIocution.  by  a  fytiecdoche^  he  has  chofen  to  make  ufe  of  an  uncer- 
^  ~  tain  number  for  a  certain,  as  lefs  liable  perhaps  to  ex¬ 
ception.  Other  examples  might  be  given  if  necelTary. 
And  with  regard  to  figures,  as  moil  of  thofe  which  con- 
fift  in  words,  and  are  therefore  called  verbal  figures^ 
ferve  chiefly  to  enliven  an  expreflion,  and  give  an 
agreeable  turn,  they  are  often  not  improper  for  this 
chara61:er.  Nor  are  figures  of  fentenees  wholly  to  be 
excluded,  efpeclally  fuch  as  are  chiefly  ufed  in  reafoning 
or  demonft ration.  But  thofe  which  are  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  tofich  the  paflions,  or  paint  things  in  the 
flrongeft  colours,  are  the  more  proper  ornaments  of  the 
higher  llyles,  as  will  be  fhown  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  pure  nature,  without  any 
•  colouring,  or  appearance  of  art,  is  the  diflinguifhing 

mark  of  the  low  ftyle.  The  defign  of  it  is  to  make 
things  plain  and  intelligible,  and  to  fet  them  in  an  eafy 
light.  And  therefore  the  proper  fubje(5i:s  of  it  are 
epi files,  dialogues,  philofophical  diflertatlons,  or  any 
other  dlfcourfes,  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  plain  and 
familiar  manner,  without  much  ornament,  or  addrefs  to 
the  paflions.  A  freedom  and  eafe  both  of  thought  and 
expreffion,  attended  with  an  agreeable  humour  and 
pleafantry,  arc  its  peculiar  beauties  that  engage  us.  As 
ive  fee  perfons  of  fafhion  and  good  breeding,  though  in 
the  plaineft  habit,  have  yet  fomething  in  their  air  and 
manner  of  beliavlour  that  is  very  taking  and  amiable. 
Somewhat  of  the  like  nature  attends  this  ftyle.  It  has 
its  difficulties,  which  are  not  fo  eafily  difeerned  but 
from  experience.  For  it  requires  no  fmall  fkill  to  treat 
a  common  fubjedl  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  enter¬ 
taining.  The  fewer  ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater 
art  is  neceflary  to  attain  this  end.  Lofty  fubjeds  of¬ 
ten  engage  and  captivate  the  mind  by  the  fublimity  of 
the  ideas.  And  the  florid  ftyle  calls  in  all  the  afliftance 
of  language  and  eloquence.  But  the  plain  ftyle  is  in  a 
great  meafure  ftripped  of  thofe  advantages  j  and  has  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  recommend  it,  than  its  own  native  beauty 
and  fimplicity. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Middle  Style, 

^^3  Ihis  we  ftiall  treat  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  did  the 

former,  by  confidering  firft  the  matter^  and  then  the 
104  language  proper  for  it. 

And  as  the  fubjedls  proper  for  this  ftyle  are  things 
dere/as  to  'height  and  importance,  which  require  both  a  gravity 
matter  and  and  accuracy  of  expreffion  ;  fo  fine  thoughts  are  its  di¬ 
language.  iiinguifhing  mark,  as  plain  thoughts  are  of  the  low  cha- 
ra6ler,  and  lofty  thoughts  of  the  fublimc.  Now  a  fine 
thought  may  deferve  that  charadler  from  fome  or  other 
of  the  following  properties.  ^ 

And  the  firft  property  we  (hall  mention  is  gravity 
and  dignity.  Thus  Cicero  in  a  fpeech  to  Caefar,  fays, 

“  It  has  been  often  told  me,  that  you  have  frequently 
faid,  you  have  lived  long  enough  foryourfelf.  -  I  believe 
it,  if  you  either  lived,  or  was  born  for  yourfelf  only.’’ 
Nothing  could  either  be  more  fit  and  proper,  than  this 
Was,  when  it  was  fpoken  5  or  at  the  fame  time  a  finer 
compliment  upon  Caefar.  For  the  eivil  war  was  now 
over,  and  the  wdiole  power  of  the  Roman  government 
in  the  hands  of  Csefar  j  fo  that  he  might  venture  to  fay 
W-  '  he  had  lived  long  enough  for  himfelf,  there  being  no 

higher  pitch  of  glory  to  which  his  ambition  could  afpire. 
But  then  there  were  many  things  in  the  ftate  that 
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wanted  redreffing,  after  thofe  times  of  diforder  and  con-  Elocution, 
fufion,  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  cffe<ft,  and  of v 
which  Cicero  here  takes  an  opportunity  to  remind  him. 

We  fhall  produce  another  example  from  Curtius.  Phi- 
lotas,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  having  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  him,  was  convidled  of  it,  and  put  to 
death.  Amintas,  who  w'as  fufpe6led  of  the  fame  crime, 
by  reafon  of  his  great  Intimacy  with  Philotas,  when  he 
comes  to  make  his  defence,  among  other  things  fpeaks 
thus  t  “  I  am  fo  far  from  denying  my  intimacy  with 
Philotas,  that  I  own  I  courted  his  friendftiip.  Do  you 
wonder  that  v/e  ftiowed  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  Parme- 
nio,  whom  you  would  have  to  be  next  to  yourfelf,  giv-  | 

ing  him  the  preference  to  all  your  other  friends  >  You, 

Sir,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak  the  truth,  have 
brought  me  into  this  danger.  For  to  whom  elfe  is  it 
owing,  that  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  pleafe  you,  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  Philotas  ?  By  his  recommendation 
we  have  been  raifed  to  this  ftiare  of  your  friendfliip. 

Such  was  his  intereft  with  you,  that  we  courted  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  feared  his  difpleafure.  Did  we  not  all  in  a  man^ 
ner  engage  ourfelves  by  oath,  to  have  the  fame  friends, 
and  the  fame  enemies,  which  you  had  ?  Should  we  have 
refufed  to  take  this,  which  you,  as  it  were,  propofed  to 
us  ?  Therefore,  if  this  be  a  crime,  you  have  few  inno¬ 
cent  perfons  about  you  5  nay,  indeed  none.  For  all 
defired  to  be  the  friends  of  Philotas  5  though  all  could 
not  be  fo  who  defired  it.  Therefore,  if  you  make  no 
difference  between  his  friends  and  accomplices,  neither 
ought  you  to  make  any  between  thofe  who  defire  to  be 
his  friends,  and  thofe  who  really  were  fo.”  Could  any 
thing  be  finer  fpoken,  more  proper,  and  becoming  the 
charader  of  a  foldier,  than  this  defence  j  efpecially  to  a 
prince  of  fo  great  and  generous  a  fpirit  as  Alexander  ? 

There  is  fomething  which  appears  like  this  in  Tacitus 
with  relation  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  but  falls  vaftly 
ftiort  of  it  in  the  juftnefs  and  dignity  of  the  fentiment. 

Sejanus,  his  great  favourite,  and  partner  in  his  crimes, 
falling  under  his  difpleafure,  was,  like  Philotas,  put  to 
death  for  a  confpiracy.  Now  a  Roman  knight,  who  ap¬ 
prehended  himfelf  in  danger  on  account  of  his  friendfhip 
with  Sejanus,  thus  apologizes  for  himfelf  to  the  emperor,  ' 

in  the  manner  of  Amintas:  “  It  is  not  for  us  to  ex-  j 

mine  the  merit  of  a  perfon  whom  you  raife  above  others, 
nor  your  reafons  for  doing  it.  The  gods  have  given  you 
the  fovereign  power  of  all  things,  to  us  the  glory  of 
obeying.  Let  confplracies  formed  againft  the  ftate,  or 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  be  puniftied  5  but  as  to  friend- 
ftiips  and  private  regards,  the  fame  reafon  that  juftifies 
you,  Caefar,  renders  us  innocent.”  The  turn  of  the  ex- 
preffions  is  not  much  different  from  that  in  the  cafe  of 
Amintas  j  but  the  beauty  of  the  thought  is  fpoiled  by 
the  flattery  of  complimenting  Tiberius  upon  an  ex- 
cefs  of  power,  which  he  employed  to  the  deftrudion  of 
many  excellent  men.  There  is  not  that  impropriety  * 

in  the  defence  of  Amintas,  which  is  equally  brave  and 
juft. 

Another  property  of  a  fine  thought  is  beauty  and 
elegance.  It  is  a  fine  compliment  which  Pliny  pays  to 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  fays,  “  It  has  happened 
to  you  alone,  that  you  was  father  of  your  country,  be¬ 
fore  you  was  made  io.”  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
had  been  complimented  Avlth  the  title  of father  of  their 
country,  who  little  deferved  it.  But  Trajan  had  a  long  ^ 

time  refufed  it,  though  he  ^vas  really  fo,  both  by  his 

good 
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fteem  of  his  fubjefts,  be¬ 
fore  he  ti}ought  fit  to  accept  of  it.  And  Pliny,  among 
other  inftances  of  the  generofity  of  that  prince,  which 
he  mentions  in  the  fame  difcourfe,  fpcaking  of  the  li¬ 
berty  that  he  gave  the  Romans  to  purchafe  efiates  which 
had  belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  the  peaceahh"  poiTef- 
lion  they  had  of  them,  does  it  by  a  turn  of  thought  no 
lefs  beautiful  than  the  former.  “  Such  (fays  he)  is  the 
prince’s  bounty,  fuch  the  fecurity^  of  the  times,  that  he 
thinks  us 'worthy  to  enjoy  what  has  been  poflefled  by 
emperors  j  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  be  thought  fo.” 
There  is  a  fprightlinefs  in  this  image,  which  gives  it  a 
beauty  ;  as  there  is  likewife  in  the  following  paflage  of 
the  fame  difcourfe,  where  he  fays  to  Trajan,  “  Your 
life  is  difpleafing  to  you,  if  it  be  not  joined  with  the 
public  fafety  *,  and  you  fulFer  us  to  wilh  you  nothing 
but  what  is  for  the  good  of  thofe  who  wifh  it.”  And 
of  the  fame  kind  is  that  of  Cicero  to  Ctefar,  when  he 
fays,  “  You,  Caefar,  are  wont  to  forget  nothing  but  in¬ 
juries.”  It  is  a  very  handfome,  as  well  as  juft  reflec¬ 
tion,  made  by  Tacitus  upon  Galba’s  government,  that 
“  He  feemed  too  great  hr  a  private  man,  while  he  was 
but  a  private  man  5  and  all  would  have  thought  him 
worthy  of  the  empire,  had  he  never  been  emperor.” 
The  beauty  of  a  thought  may  give  us  delight,  though 
the  fubje6l  be  forrowful  ;  and  the  images  of  things  in 
themfelves  unpleafant  may  be  fo  reprefented  as  to  be¬ 
come  agreeable.  Sifigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  her  fon,  had  been  treated  by  Alexander 
with  the  greateft  regard  and  tendernefs,  in  whofc  power 
file  then  was.  So  foon  as  (he  heard  therefore  that  he 
was  dead,  (he  grew  weary  of  life,  and  could  not  bear  to 
outlive  him.  Upon  wrhich  Q^.  Curtius  makes  this  fine 
rcfledlion  :  ‘‘  Though  (he  had  courage  to  furvive  Da¬ 
rius,  yet  flie  was  aftiamed  to  outlive  Alexander.” 

The  next  property  of  a  fine  thought,  which  we  ftiall 
mention,  is  delicacy.  As,  in  the  objects  of  our  fenfes, 
thofe  things  are  faid  to  be  delicate  which  affefl  us  gra¬ 
dually  in  a  foft  and  agreeable  manner  ;  fo  a  delicate 
thought  is  that  which  is  not  wholly  difeovered  at  once, 
but  by  degrees  opening  and  unfolding  itfelf  to  the  mind, 
difclofes  more  than  was  at  firft  perceived.  Quintilian 
feems  to  refer  to  this,  when  he  fays,  “  Thofe  things  are 
gratefiil  to  the  hearers,  which,  when  they  apprehend, 
they  are  delighted  with  their  own  fagacity  *,  and  pleafe 
themfelves,  as  though  they  had  not  heard,  but  difeover¬ 
ed  them.”  Such  thoughts  are  not  unlike  the  (ketches 
of  fome  pidlures,  which  let  us  into  the  defign  of  the  ar- 
tift,  and  help  us  to  difeern  more  than  the  lines  them¬ 
felves  exprefs.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Salluft  :  “  In  the 
greateft  fortunes,  there  is  the  leaft  liberty.”  This  is 
not  often  fo  in  fa6l,  but  ought  to  be  ;  both  to  guard 
againft  an  abufe  of  po^ver,  and  to  prevent  the  elFedls  of 
a  bad  example  to  inferiors.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Trajan’s  entry  into  Rome,  fays,  “  Some  declared, 
upon  feeing  you,  they  had  lived  long  enough  ;  others, 
that  now  they  were  more  defirous  to  live.”  The  com¬ 
pliment  is  fine  either  way,  fince  both  muft  efteem  the 
light  of  him  the  greateft  happinefs  in  life  j  and  in  that 
confifteney  lies  the  delicacy  of  the  thought.  It  was  a 
fine  ehara6ler  given  of  Grotius,  when  very  young,  on 
the  account  of  his  furprifing  genius  and  uncommon  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  learning,  that  he  was  horn  a  man  :  As  if  na¬ 
ture,.  at  his  coming  into  the  world j  had  at  once  furnifti- 
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ed  him  with  thofe  endowments  which  others  gradually  Floa 

acquire  by  ftudy  and  application.  - 

The  laft  property  of  a  fine  thought,  which  we  (hall 
take  notice  of,  is  novelty.  Mankind  is  naturally  plea- 
fed  with  new  things  5  and  when  at  the  fame  time  they 
are  fet  in  an  agreeable  light,  this  very  much  heightens 
the  pleafure.  Indeed  there  are  few  fubjefts,  but  what 
have  been  fo  often  confidered,  that  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pe61ed  they  (hould  afford  many  thoughts  entirely  new  ^ 
but  the  fame  thought  fet  In  a  different  light,  or  applied 
to  a  different  occafion,  has  in  fome  degree  a  claim  of 
novelty.  And  even  where  a  thing  hath  been  fo  well 
faid  already,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  mended,  the  revi¬ 
val  of  a  fine  thought  often  affords  a  pleafure  and  enter¬ 
tainment  to  the  mind,  though  it  can  have  no  longer  the 
claim  of  novelty.  Cicero,  in  his  treatife  of  an  orator, 
among  feveral  other  encomiums  which  he  there  gives  to 
Craffus,  fays  of  him,  “  Craffus  always  excelled  every 
other  perfon,  but  that  day  he  excelled  hirafelf.”  He 
means  as  an  orator.  But  elfe where  he  applies  the  fame 
thought  to  Caefar,  upon  another  account  ;  and  with 
fome  addition  to  it.  “  You  had  (fays  ho)  before  con¬ 
quered  all  other  conquerors  by  your  equity  and  cle¬ 
mency,  but  to-day  you  have  conquered  yourfelf  5  you 
feem  to  have  vanquiflied  even  victory  herfelf,  therefore 
you  alone  are  truly  invincible.”  This  thought,  -with  a 
little  variation  of  the  phrafe,  has  fince  appeared  in  feve¬ 
ral  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  now  grown  common  to  fay 
of  a  perfon,  who  excels  in  any  w^ay,  upon  his  doing 
better  than  he  did  before,  that  he  has  outdone  himfelf. 

The  like  has  happened  to  another  thought,  which,  with 
a  little  alteration,  has  been  varloufly  applied.  It  was 
faid  by  Varro,  That  if  the  Mufes  were  to  talk  Latin^ 
they  would  talk  like  Plautus,  The  younger  Plinv,  ap¬ 
plying  this  compliment  to  a  friend  of  his,  fays.  His  let^ 
ters  are  fo  finely  xvritten^  that  you  would  think  the  Mufes 
themfelves  talked  Latin,  And  Cieero  tells  us.  It  ivas 
fo^d  of  Xenoplion,^  that  the  Mufes  themfelves  feemed  to 
fpeak  Greek  with  his  voice.  And  elfe  where,  that  PJiL 
lofophers  fay,  if  Jupiter  fpeaks  Greek,  lie  mujl  fpeak 
like  Plato.  The  thought  is  much  the  fame  in  all  thefe 
Inftances,  and  has  been  fince  revived  by  fome  modern 
writers. 

II.  We  fliall  now  confider  the  language  ]^rojier  for  the-pEe^^J,- 
middle  ftyle.  And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  thatguage  of 
as  the  proper  fubjedls  of  it  are  things  of  weight  and  im-  the  middle- 
portance,  though  not  of  that  exalted  nature  as  wholly  to^^^®' 
captivate  the  mind,  and  divert  it  from  attending  to  the 
di(Rion,  fo  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  beauties  of 
eloquence,  have  place  here. 

And  firft  'with  regard  to  elegance,  it  is  plain  that  a 
different  choice  of  wmrds  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  ftyle,  where  the  fenfe  is  the  fame.  Sometimes 
one  fingle  word  adds  a  grace  and  weight  to  an  expref- 
fion,  which,  if  removed,  the  fenfe  becomes  flat  and 
lifelefs.  Now  fuch  words  as  are  moft  full  and  expreflive 
fult  beft  with  his  chara£ler.  Epithets  alfo,  which  are 
proper  and  well  chofen,  ferve  very  much  to  beautify, 
and  enliven  it,  as  they  enlarge  the  ideas  of  things,  and 
let  them  in  a  fuller  light. 

The  moft  accurate  compofition,  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
has  place  here.  Periods,  the  moft  beautiful  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  of  a  due  length,  and  wrought  up  with  the  moft 
exa6l  order,  juft  cadency,  eafy  and  fmooth  connec- 
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Elocution,  tion  of  the  v;or ds,  and  flo^wlng  numbers,  are  the  genuine 
t  which  greatly  contribute  to  form  this  cha- 

ra^ler. 

But  the  principal  diftiniSlion  of  ftyle  arifes  from 
tropes  and  figures.  By  thefe  it  is  chiefly  animated  and 
raifcd  to  its  different  degrees  or  chara6lers,  as  it  receives 
a  lefTer  or  greater  number  of  them  *,  and  thofe  either 
more  mild,  or  flrong  and  powerful. 

As  to  tropes,  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  lively  and 
pleafing  ideas,  efpecially  metaphors,  fuit  the  middle  cha- 
ra6ler.  It  is  a  pretty  remark,  which  has  been  made  by 
fome  critics  upon  two  verfes  of  Virgil  j  one  in  his 
Eclogues,  and  the  other  in  his  Georgies.  The  former 
of  thefe  works  is  for  the  moft  part  written  in  the  low 
ftyle,  as  the  language  of  fliepherds  ought  to  be  5  but  the 
latter  in  the  middle  ftyle,  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubje6l,  and  the  perfons  for  whom  it  was  defigned,  the 
greateft  men  in  Rome  not  thinking  it  below  them  to 
entertain  therafelves  with  rural  affairs.  Now  in  the 
Eclogue,  as  fome  c-opies  read  the  verfe,  the  fliepherd, 
complaining  of  the  barrennefs  of  his  land,  fays, 

Infelix  lolium  et  Jleriles  nafeuntur  avence* 

In  Englifh  thus  ; 

Wild  oats  and  darnel  grow  inftead  of  corn. 

But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the  fame  fenfe  is  intended, 
inftead  of  the  proper  word  nafeuntur^  grow^  the  au¬ 
thor  fubftitutes  a  metaphor,  dominantur^  command^  and 
fays, 

Infelix  lolium  et  Jleriles  dominantur  avence. 

That  is  in  Englifti  j 

Where  corn  is  fown,  darnel  and  oats  command. 


It  was  fit  and  natural  for  the  fliepherd  to  exprefs  his 
fenfe  in  the  plaineft  terms  y  and  it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  reprefent  him  going  fo  far  out  of  his  way,  as 
to  fetch  a  metaphor  from  government,  in  talking  upon 
his  own  affairs.  Biit  in  the  Georgic,  where  the  poet 
fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon,  the  metaphor  is  much  more 
beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  work. 
This  inftance  may  (how  in  fome  meafure  how  the  ftyle 
is  heightened  by  tropes,  and  the  fame  thought  may  be 
accommodated  to  the  feveral  characters  of  ftyle  by  the 
different  manner  of  expreffion. 

The  like  may  alfo  be  faid  of  figures  either  of  words 
or  fentences,  in  reference  to  this  chariiCler  ;  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  fineft  deferiptions,  moft  lively  images,  and 
brlghteft  figures,  that  ferve  either  for  delight,  or  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  paffions  without  tranfport  or  eeftafy,  which 
Is  the  property  of  the  fublime.  This  is  Indeed  the  pro¬ 
per  feat  of  fuch  embellifliments,  which  fupport  and 
make  up  a  principal  part  of  the  middle  or  florid  ftyle. 
Having  treated  largely  upon  thefe  in  feveral  preceding 
chapters,  we  {hall  here  only  briefly  mention  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable. 

Defenp-  Deferiptions  are  not  only  a  great  ornament  to  a  dif- 
tions  orna-  courfe,  but  reprefent  things  in  a  very  lively  and  agree- 
mental  and  manner.  In  what  a  beautiful  light  has  Cicero  pla- 
pleafant.  polite  arts  and  fciences,  when,  deferibing  them 

from  their  effeds,  he  thus  reprefents  to  us  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  as  well  as  pleafurc,  which  they  afford  to  the 
mind  ?  “  Other  ftudies  neither  fuit  w’ith  all  times,  nor 
all  ages,  nor  all  places :  but  thefe  improve  youth,  de- 
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light  old  age,  adorn  profperity,  afford  a  refuge  and  fo-  Elocution, 
lace  in  adverfity  \  pieafe  at  home,  are  no  hinderance 
abroad  ;  fleep,  travel,  and  retire,  v.?ith  us.”  And  they 
often  affe<ft  us  very  powerfully,  when  they  are  addreffed 
to  the  fenfes,  Quintilian  has  painted  the  calamities  of 
a  city  taken  by  ftorm  in  the  brighteft  and  ftrongeft  co¬ 
lours,  which  he  reprefents  by  “  Flames  fpreading  tliem- 
felves  over  the  houfes  and  temples,  the  cracking  of  fall¬ 
ing  buildings,  and  a  confufed  noife  from  a  variety  of 
cries  and  fliouts  j  fome  running  they  know  not  where, 
others  in  the  laft  embraces  of  their  friends  5  the  ftirieks 
of  children,  women,  and  old  men  unhappily  referved  to 
fuch  diftrefs  5  the  plundering  of  all  places  civil  and  fa- 
cred,  the  hurry  and  confufion  in  carrying  off  the  booty, 
captives  driven  before  their  viflors,  mothers  endeavour- 
ing  to  guard  their  infants,  and  quarrels  among  the  con¬ 
querors  w^here  the  plunder  is  largeft.”  This  feems  to 
be  a  very  natural,  as  well  as  moving,  image  of  fo  dread¬ 
ful  a  calamity.  107 

Profopopeia  is  another  very  ftrbng  and  beautiful  fi-Prpiopo-  j 
gure,  very  proper  for  this  chara6i:er.  SeneCa  has  a 
inftance  of  it  in  his  “  Confolatory  Letter  to  Mareia,”  cha-  ^ 
upon  the  death  of  her  fun.  After  many  arguments  he  rafter, 
had  made  ufe  of  to  alleviate  her  grief,  he  at  laft  intro¬ 
duces  her  father,  Cremutius  Cordus,  as  thus  addrelTing 
to  her  :  “  Imagine  your  father  (fays  he)  from  the  ce- 
leftial  regions,  fpeaking  to  you  in  this  manner  :  Daugh¬ 
ter,  w'hy  do  you  fo  long  indulge  your  grief  ?  why  are 
you  fo  ignorant,  as  to  think  it  unhappy  for  your  fon, 
that,  weary  of  life,  he  has  withdrawn  himfelf  to  his  an- 
oeftors  ?  Arc  you  not  fenfible  what  diforders  fortune  oc- 
cafions  everywhere  ?  and  that  fhe  is  kindeft  to  thofe 
who  have  leaft  concern  with  her  ?  Need  I  mention  to 
you  princes  who  had  been  extremely  happy,  had  a  more 
timely  death  fecured  them  from  Impending  evils  ?  or 
Roman  generals,  who  wanted  nothing  to  confummate 
their  glory  but  that  they  lived  too  long  ?  Why  then  Is 
he  bewailed  longeft  In  our  family  who  died  moft  happi¬ 
ly  ?  There  is  nothing,  as  you  imagine,  defirable  among 
you,  nothing  great,  nothing  noble  5  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  things  are  mean,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety, 
and  partake  very  little  of  the  light  which  we  enjoy.” 

This  advice  was  very  fuitable  for  a  philofophcr  ;  and  he 
feems  to  have  chofen  this  way  of  introducing  it,  to  en¬ 
force  the  argument  drawn  from  the  happinefs  of  good 
men  in  a  future  ftate,  from  the  teftimony  of  a  perfon 
who  was  adually  In  the  poffeffion  of  it.  ic8 

Similitudes  and  comparifons  are  another  great  orna- Similitudes 
ment  of  this  ftyle,  and  ofteneft  found  here. 
can  be  finer  than  the  comparifon  between  thofe 
great  orators,  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  made  by  Quin-i^ere* 
tilian,  when  he  fays,  “  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  differ 
in  their  elocution  j  one  is  more  clofe,  and  the  other 
more  copious  ;  the  former  concludes  more  concifely,  ' 

and  the  latter  takes  a  larger  compafs  ;  the  one  always 
with  pungency,  and  the  other  generally  with  weight ; 
one  can  have  nothing  taken  from  him,  and  the  other  no¬ 
thing  added  to  him  *,  the  latter  has  more  of  art,  and  lh« 
former  more  of  nature.  Etft  this  muft  be  allowed  to 
Demofthenes,  that  he  made  Cicero  In  a  great  meafure  j 

what  he  was.  For  as  Tully  gave  himfelf  wholly  to  an  ' 

imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he  feems  to  me  to  have  exprtf- 
fed  the  force  of  Demofthenes,  the  fluency  of  Plato,  and 
the  pleafantry  of  Ifocrates.”  Similitudes^,  taken  from 
natural  things,  ferve  very  much  to  enliven  the  ftyle^  * 

and. 


i 


part  HI. 

Elocution,  and  give  it  a  cheerfulnefs ;  which  is  a  thing  fo  common 
^  and  well  known,  that  we  meed  not  flay  to  give  any  in- 
flances  of  it. 

Antithefis  Antithejis^  or  oppofition,  both  in  the  words  and 
hasalioa  fen fe,  has  often  the  like  beautiful  .effedl.  There  is  an 
fineefFe(H.  agreeable  contrafl  in  that  palTage  of  Seneca:  “  Casfar 
does  not  allow  himfelf  many  things,  becaufe  he  can 
do  all  things  :  his  watching  defendsS  all  others  deep, 
his  labour  their  quiet,  his  induftry  their  pleafure,  his 
bufinefs  their  eafe ;  fince  he  has  governed  the  world 
he  has  deprived  himfelf  of  it.”  Had  he  fald  no  more 
than  only  in  general,  that  Ccefar  does  not  allow  himfelf 
many  things^  becaife  he  can  do  all  things^  it  might  have 
palfcd  for  a  fine  thought  \  but,  by  adding  fo  many  par¬ 
ticulars,  all  in  the  fame  form  of  exprefTion,  and  begin¬ 
ning  each  member  with  the  fame  word,  he  has  both 
enlarged  the  Idea,  and  beautified  the  antithefis,  by  a 
bright  verbal  figure. 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like  florid  figures,  are  fometimes 
found  in  hiflorians,  but  oftener  in  orators  ;  and  indeed 
this  middle  eharadcr,  in  the  whole  of  it,  is  bed  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  fubje6ls  of  hiflory  and  oratory. 
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rent  manner  of  thinking  to  which  they  have  been  ac-  Elocution, 
cuftomed  ?  After  the  great  battle  in  Cilicia,  between  ^ "  v 
Alexander  and  Darius,  in  which  the  latter  was  routed, 
he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Alexander  with  propofals  of 
peace,  offering  him  half  his  kingdom  with  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  Parmenio,  one  of  Alexander’s  chief  cap¬ 
tains,  fays  to  him  upon  this  oeeafion,  “  For  my  part, 
was  I  Alexander,  I  would  accept  of  thefe  conditions.” 

“  And  fo  would  I  (replies  that  afpiring  monarch),  wms 
I  Parmenio.”  The  half  of  fo  vafl  a  kingdom  at  pre- 
fent,  and  a  right  of  fucceOion  to  the  whole  by  marriage, 
was  the  highefi  ambition  to  which  the  thoughts  of  Par¬ 
menio  could  rife.  But  Alexander  had  vaftly  higlicr 
view^s ;  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  univerfal  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and  therefore  fueh  a  propofal  feemed  much 
beneath  his  regard.  Noble  and  lofty  thoughts  are 
principally  thofe  which  either  relate  to  divine  objefls, 
or  fuch  things  as  among  men  are  generally  efteemed 
the  greateft  and  roofl  illuflrious. 

Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  Homer,  when  deferibing^ 
the  goddefs  Difeord,  he  fays',  that  fhe 

Walks  on  the  ground,  and  hides  her  head  in  clouds. 
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Chap.  Vll.  Of  the  Sublime  Style. 

110 

The  nobleft  The  fuhlime  is  the  moft  noble,  as  Well  as  the  moft 
and  the  diflieult,  part  of  an  orator’s  province.  It  is  this  prin- 
wlf  ^art  of  which  Cieero  requires  in  his  perfect  orator, 

anorS’s  'vhom  he  could  not  deferibe  in  words,  but  only  eon - 
province  is  eeive  of  in  his  mind.  And  indeed,  the  noblefl  genius 
the  fuhlime.  and  greateft  art  are  both  requifite  to  form  this  elia- 
ra6ler.  For  where  nature  has  been  moft  liberal  in  fur- 
nifhing  the  mind  wdth  lofty  thoughts,  bright  images, 
and  ftrong  exprefiionS ;  yet  without  the  alTiftanee  of 
art  there  will  fometimes  be  found  a  mixture  of  what 
is  low,  improper,  or  mifplaeed.  And  a  great  genius, 
like  a  too  rich  foil,  muil  produce  Howers  and  weeds 
promifcuoufly,  without-eultivation.  But  the  jufteft  pro- 
^  priety,  joined  Avith  the  greateft  ftrength  and  high  eft 

elevation  of  thought,  are  required  to  complete  tlie  true 
fublime.  Art,  therefore,  is  neeeflary  to  regulate  and 
perfect  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  are  deftrous  to  exeel  in 
this  eharadler. 

In  explaining  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  cha- 
rafler,  Ave  (hall,  as  in  the  two  former,  eonfider  firft  the 
thoughts^  and  then  language ;  in  each  of  Avhich  it  is 

diftingulftied  from  them. 


§  I .  Sublime,  as  it  relates  to  llioughts. 

^Subhimty  Lofty  and  grand  fentiments  are  the  balls  and  foun- 
I  as  it  relates  dation  of  the  true  fublime.  Longinus  therefore  ad- 
to  thoughts. vifes  thofe  Avho  afpire  at  this  excellence,  to  aceuftom 
themfelves  to  think  upon  the  nobleft  fubje^ls.  A  mind 
I  that  always  dwells  upon  low  and  common  fubje6ls  can 

never  raife  itfelf  fuftieiently  to  reprefent  things  great 
and  magnificent  in  their  full  extent  and  proper  light. 
But  he  who  inures  himfelf  to  conceive  the  higheft  and 
moft  exalted  ideas,  and  renders  them  familiar  to  his 
thoughts,  will  not  often  be  at  a  lofs  Iioav  to  exprefs 
them  ;  for  where  proper  w^ords  are  wanting,  by  meta- 

:  phors  and  images  taken  from  other  things,  he  Avill  be 

I  able  to  convey  them  in  a  juft  and  adequate  manner, 

i  What  is  more  common  than  for  tAvo  perfons  to  con- 

I  ceive  very  differently  of  the  fame  thing  from  the  diffe- 


This  ftreteh  of  thought,  fays  Longinus,  as  great  as 
the  diftanee  between  lieaA^en  and  earth,  does  not  more 
reprefent  the  ftature  of  the  goddefs,  than  the  meafure 
of  the  poet’s  genius  and  capacity.  But  fueh  images, 
hoAvever  beautiful  in  poetry,  are  not  fo  proper  for  an 
orator,  Avhofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  choice  of  thofe 
Avhieb  are  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  com¬ 
mon  reafon  of  mankind.  When  Numa  the  fccoiid 
king  of  Rome  Avas  fettled  in  his  government,  and  at 
peace  Avith  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  fofteii  the  fierce 
and  martial  temper  of  his  fubjedls,  who  had  been  al- 
Avays  aeeuftomed  to  Avars  during  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
deeeftor  Romulus,  he  endeavoured  to  imprefs  their 
minds  Avith  an  awe  of  the  Deity  *,  and  for  that  end  in¬ 
troduced  a  number  of  religious  ceremonies,  wdiich  he 
pretended  to  have  reeeiv'ed  from  the  goddefs  Egeria  «  5^^ 
This  rauft  be  efteemed  an  artful  piece  of  policy  atEGEuiA, 
that  time.  But  that  fentiment  is  far  more  juft  and 
noble,  with  Avhieh  Cieero  endeavours  to  infpire  the 
members  of  a  community,  in  his  treatife  Of  Lsavs, 

AiLen  he  fays,  that  “  Citizens  ought  firft  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  things  are  under  the  rule  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  gods  that  every  affair  is  directed  by 
their  Avifdom  and  poAver  ;  that  the  higheft  regard  is 
due  to  them  from  men,  fince  they  obferve  every  one’s 
eondu6l,  how  he  a^ls  and  behaves  himfelf,  and  with 
Avhat  temper  and  devotion  he  Avoifhips  them ,  and 
that  they  make  a  difference  between  the  pious  and  im¬ 
pious.”  Perfons  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  perfua- 
iion,  could  not  fail  of  behaving  avcII  in  foclety.  And 
what  he  fays  to  Caefar  is  no  lefs  in  this  flyle,  when,  in¬ 
terceding  for  LIgarius,  lie  tells  him,  that  men  in  no¬ 
thing  approach  nearer  to  deity,  than  in  giving  life  to 
men.”  And  Velleius  Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  Cato, 
gives  him  this  fublime  cliaradler,  That  he  Avas  more 
like  the  gods  than  men  ;  Avho  never  did  a  good  thing, 
that  he  might  feem  to  do  it.” 

Tlie  other  kind  of  lofty  thoughts  mentioned  above, 
are  thofe  av hie h  relate  to  poAver,  Avifdoni,  courage,  be¬ 
neficence,  and  fuch  other  things  as  arc  of  the  higheft 
efteem  among  mankind.  “  Your  fortune  (fays  Tully 
to  Csefar)  has  nothing  greater  than  a  poAver,  nor  your 

nature 


a 
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Elocution,  nature  than  a  Avill,  to  fave  many.”  He  fubjoins  this 
^  compliment  to  what  we  juft  now  cited  from  him  ;  and 

applies  that  to  Caefar,  which  was  before  only  expreiTed 
in  general,  leaving  him  to  draw  the  inference  of  his 
limilitude  to  deity  from  the  clemency  of  his  nature. 
And  elfewhere,  as  in  a  fort  of  tranfport  for  his  fuccefs 
in  defeating  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  he  thus  be- 
fpeaks  the  Roman  fenate  :  “  You  have  always  decreed 
public  thanks  to  others  for  their  good  government  of 
the  ftate,  but  to  me  alone  for  its  prefervation.  Let 
that  Scipio  Ihine,  by  whofe  conduft  and  valour  Hanni¬ 
bal  w^as  forced  to  leave  Italy,  and  retire  to  Africa  ; 
let  the  other  Scipio  be  greatly  honoured,  who  deftroy- 
ed  Carthage  and  Numantia,  two  cities  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  to  this  empire  ;  let  Lucius  Paulas  be  in  high 
efteem,  whofe  triumphal  chariot  was  adorned  with 
Perfes,  once  a  moft  powerful  and  noble  prince  j  let 
Marius  be  in  eternal  honour,  who  twice  delivered  Italy 
from  an  invafion*  and  the  dread  of  fervitude  ;  let  Pom- 
pey’s  name  excel  all  tliefe,  whofe  adlions  and  virtues 
are  terminated  by  no  other  bounds  but  the  courfe  of 
the  fun  5 — yet  among  all  their  praifes,  there  will  ftill 
fome  place  be  left  for  my  glory  ;  unlefs  indeed  it  be 
a  greater  thing  to  open  for  us  new  provinces  to  wdiich 
we  may  refort,  than  to  fecure  a  place  for  our  vi61o- 
rious  generals  to  return  in  triumph.”  And  Velleius 
Paterculus,  as  if  he  thought  no  encomium  too  high 
for  this  great  orator,  laments  his  unhappy  fate  in  thefe 
lofty  drains,  addrefled  to  M.  Antony,  by  whofe  order 
he  was  put  to  death  :  “You  have  taken  from  Cicero 
old  age,  and  a  life  more  mi fer able  than  death  under 
your  government ;  but  his  fame,  and  the  glory  of  his 
a£fions  and  words,  you  have  been  fo  far  from  deftroy- 
ing,  that  you  have  increafed  them.  He  lives,  and  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  ages  ;  and  while  this  fyftem 
of  nature,  however  conftituted,  fhall  remain  (which 
fcarce  any  Roman  but  himfelf  conceived  in  his  mind, 
comprehended  by  his  genius,  and  illuftrated  with  his 
eloquence),  the  praife  of  Cicero  (hall  accompany  it  5  and 
all  pofterity,  while  it  admires  his  writings  againft  you, 
will  curfe  your  treatment  of  him  j  and  fooner  ftiall  man¬ 
kind  be  loft  to  the  world  than  his  name.”  It  was  a 
noble  reply  of  Porus  the  Indian  king,  when,  after  his 
defeat  by  Alexander,  being  brought  before  him,  and 
alkcd  Ho%u  he  expeBed  to  be  treated?  he  anfwered.  Like 
a  king.  And  Valerius  Maximus,  fpeaking  of  Pompey’s 
treatment  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia  after  he  had 
vanquifhed  him,  exprefles  it  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the 
dignity  and  beneficence  of  the  adlion,  when  he  fays, 
“  He  reftored  him  to  his  former  fortune,  efteemingit  as 
glorious  to  make  kings  as  to  conquer  them.” 

But  the  true  fuhlime  is  confiftent  with  the  greateft 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  expreftion.  And,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  the  more  plain  and  natural  the  images 
appear,  the  more  they  furprife  us.  How  fuccinft, 
and  yet  how  majeftic,  is  that  expreflion  of  Caefar  upon 
his  vi(51ory  over  Pharnaccs  ^  1  came^  I faw^  I  conquered. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  or  more  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  this,  than  what  Longinus  has  taken  notice  of 
from  Mofes.  “  The  legiftator  of  the  Jews  (fays  he), 
no  ordinary  porfon,  having  a  juft  notion  of  the  power 
and  majefty  of  the  Deity,  has  exprelT-  d  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  hi?  laws  in  the  following  words  :  And  God 
jaid — what  ?  Let  there  he  light  ,  and  there  was  light. 
Let  the  earth  le  made ;  and  it  was  made!''*  This  in- 


ftance  from  the  divine  Writer,  and  the  charafter  here  t^iocuiion. 
given  of  him  by  that  excellent  critic,  is  the  more  re- 
maskable,  as  he  was  himfelf  a  Pagan.  And  certainly 
no  laboured  defeription  could  raile  in  the  mind  a  higher 
conception  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  Deity,  than  this 
plain  and  fhort  narration.  To  command  nature  itlelf 
into  being  by  a  word^  reprefen ts  it  at  once  altogether' 
boundlefs  and  unlimited. 

It  fometimes  very  much  contributes  to  heighten  the 
image  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  expreiTed  in  fo  undeter¬ 
mined  a  manner,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe  what 
bounds  to  fix  to  the  thought.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Cicero,  when  he  firft  raifes  an  objedlion  againft  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  an  acquaintance  with  polite  literature  in  order 
to  form  a  great  man,  and  then  anfwers  it.  The  ob- 
je61iun  is  founded  upon  the  examples  of  feveral  great 
and  excellent  perfons  among  the  Romans,  who  had 
raifed  themfelves  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  honour  and 
dignity,  and  been  very  ferviceable  to  their  country,  by 
the  help  of  a  good  genius,  without  the  advantage  of 
much  learning.  In  reply  to  which,  he  allows,  that, 
where  thefe  are  not  vadted,  nature  or  genius  is  of  itlelf 
much  preferable,  and  will  carry  a  perfon  further  in  the 
purfuit  of  great  and  noble  defigns,  than  learning  with¬ 
out  a  genius ;  but  that  both  are  ncctlTary  to  complete 
and  perfedl  a  truly  great  man.  But  we  fliall  give  Avhat 
be  fays  himfelf  on  this  head,  by  which  that  property  of 
a  fublime  thought  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  explain, 
will  appear  from  his  manner  of  expreflion  ;  “  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  (fays  he)  that  many  perfons  of  an  exalted 
mind  and  virtue  have,  from  a  divine  temper,  without 
inftru61ion,  become  moderate  and  grave  j  and  I  add 
likewife,  that  nature,  without  the  afliitance  of  learning, 
has  frequently  more  contributed  to  honour  and  virtue, 
than  learning  where  a  genius  has  been  W’anting  :  But 
yet  I  mull  fay,  that  where  the  diredlion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  learning  is  added  to  a  great  and  excellent  ge¬ 
nius,  it  is  wont  to  produce  fomething  admirable  and 
lingular  which  I  know  not  how  to  deferibe.”  He  knew 
very  well,  that  by  leaving  tlie  minds  of  his  hearers  thus 
in  fufpenfe,  they  would  form  to  themfelves  higher  con¬ 
ceptions  of  what  he  Intended,  than  from  any  idea  he 
could  convey  to  them  in  words.  We  may  add  to  this 
another  example  from  the  fame  great  orator,  where  lie 
fays,  “  Truly,  if  the  mind  had  no  views  to  poflerity, 
and  all  Its  thoughts  were  terminated  by  thofe  bounds 
in  which  the  fpace  of  life  is  confined,  it  would  neither 
fatigue  itfelf  with  fo  great  labours,  nor  be  difquieted  with 
fo  many  cares  and  watchings,  nor  fo  often  expofe  itfelf 
to  death.  But  there  is  a  certain  a6Hve  principle  in 
every  good  man,  which  conftantly  excites  his  mind  by 
motives  of  glory  3  and  reminds  him,  that  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  name  is  not  to  end  with  his  life,  but  extend 
itfelf  to  all  pofterity.”  Of  the  like  nature  is  that  of 
Milton,  when  he  defcribes  Satan  as  flying  from  hell  in 
queft  of  our  earth,  then  ntwly  formed.  For  having  re¬ 
prefen  ted  that  his  wings  failed  him  in  the  vaft  vacuity, 
he  thus  defcribes  his  fall : 

Down  he  drops 

Ten  thoufand  fathom  deep  5  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  T*ot  by  ill  chance 
The  ftrong  rebuff  of  fome  tumultuous  cloud, 

Inftinft  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft. 
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Elocution.  Thofe  words,  by  wliicli  his  fall  is  exprefied, 

And  to  this  hour, 

Down  had  been  falling, 

leave  the  mind  in  fufpenfe,  and  unable  to  fix  any  bounds 
to  the  vacuity  j  and  by  that  means  raife  a  greater  and 
more  furprifing  idea  of  its  fpace  than  any  direft  expref- 
fion  could  have  done.  This  image  is  very  beautiful 
where  it  Hands  ;  but  fo  much  out  of  the  common  way 
of  thinking,  as  to  fuit  better  with  an  epic  poem  than  the 
difeourfe  of  an  orator. 

§  2.  The  Sublime^  with  regard  to  Language, 

What  we  have  to  offer  upoli  this  fubje£l:  will  come 
under  the  three  heads  of  Elegance^  Compojition^  and 
Dignitij  ;  which  comprehend  all  the  properties  of  flyle. 

I.  E/egance,  Thofe  words  and  expreflions  chiefly 
contribute  to  form  the  fublime,  which  are  mofl  fono- 
rous,  and  have  the  greatell  fplendour,  force,  and  dignity. 
And  they  are  principally  fucli  as  thefe.  Long  words, 
when  equally  cxpreflive,  are  rather  to  be  chofen  than 
fliort  ones,  and  efpecially  monofyllables.  So  to  con¬ 
quer  or  vanquifh  an  enemy,  carries  in  it  a  fuller  and 
grander  found,  than  to  beat  an  enemy.  For  which 
reafon,  likewife,  compound  Avords  are  often  preferable 
to  finiple  ones.  So  if  Ave  fay,  Ccefar'^s  armij^  when  he 
was  prefent,  was  always  invincible  ;  this  manner  of  ex- 
prefTion  has  more  of  fublimity  in  it,  than  fhould  Ave 
fay,  Cafar'^s  army^  when  he  zvas  prefent^  could  never  be 
conquered.  But  the  ancient  languages  have  much  the 
advantage  of  ours  in  both  thefe  refpe6ls  \  for  their 
AVords  are  generally  longer,  and  they  are  abundantly 
more  happy  in  their  compofitions.  The  ufe  of  proper 
epithets  does  alfo  in  a  particular  manner  contribute  to 
this  charader.  For  as  they  denote  the  qualities  and 
modes  of  things,  they  are  as  it  Avere  fnort  deferiptions  \ 
fo  that  being  joined  to  their  fubjeds,  they  often  greatly 
enlarge  and  heighten  their  image.  Thus  Avhen  the 
chara^Hcr  of  divine  poet  is  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil, 
or  prince  of  orators  to  Demofthencs  or  Cicero,  it  con¬ 
veys  to  the' mind  a  more  fublime  idea  of  them,  than  the 
bare  mention  of  their  name. 

II.  Compojition:  The  force  of  which,  as  Longinus 
obferves,  is  fo  great,  that  fometiines  it  creates  a  kind 
of  fublime  Avhere  the  thoughts  themfelves  are  but 
mean,  and  gives  a  Certain  appearance  of  grandeur  to 
that  Avhlch  otherwife  Avould  feem  but  common.  But 
compofition  confills  of  leveral  parts  j  the  firft  of  Avhlch, 
in  the  order  Ave  have  hitherto  confidered  them,  is  period. 
And  here  the  cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  with  animal 
bodies,  Avhich  oAve  their  chief  excellency  to  the  union 
and  juft  proportion  of  their  parts.  The  feveral  mem¬ 
bers,  Avhen  feparated  from  each  other,  lofe  both  that 
beauty  and  force,  Avhich  they  have  Avhen  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  complete  body.  In  like  manner,  fublimity 
arlfes  from  the  feveral  parts  of  a  ])eriod  fo  connedled, 
as  to  give  force,  as  Avell  as  beauty,  to  the  Avhole. 
The  periods  therefore  in  this  charadler  fliould  be  of  a 
proper  length.  If  they  are  too  ftiort,  they  lofe  their 
juft  welglit  and  grandeur,  and  are  gone  almoft  before 
they  reach  the  car  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  Avhen  they 
are  too  prolix,  they  become  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and 
by  that  means  lofe  their  force.  But  more  efpecially, 
nothing  fuperfluous  ought  -  to  be  admitted,  Avhich  very 
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much  enervates  the  force  of  a  fentence.  We  ftiall  ex¬ 
emplify  this  in  a  paflage  from  Herodotus,  Avhere  he 
is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  battle  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae  between  the  Perfians  and  Lacedaemonians. 
“  Dieneces  (fays  he)  the  Spartan,  being  told  by  a 
Trachinian,  before  the  engagement  Avith  the  Medes, 
that  Avhen  the  barbarians  came  to  ftioot  their  arrows, 
they  Avould  fly  fo  thick  as  to  obfeure  the.  light  of  tht? 
fun  \  he  Av^as  fo  far  from  being  terrified  at  this,  that 
defpifing  their  number,  he  replied,  he  “  Avas  pleafed 
AAuth  Avhat  his  friend  told  him,  fince  if  the  fun  Avas  ob- 
feured,  they  lliould  fight  in  the  fhade,  and  not  in  the 
fun.”  The  fenfe  here  is  great  and  noble,  but  the 
fublimity  of  expreflion  is  fpoiled  in  a  great  meafure  by 
thofe  laft  Avords,  and  not  in  the  fun^  Avhich  are  Avholly 
fuperfluous,  Cicero  Avas  fenfible  of  this,  and  therefore 
he  omits  that  member  in  relating  the  fame  ftory,  and 
fays  only:  “  A  Spartan,  hearing  that  one  of  the 
Perfians  ftiould  fay  in  an  infulting  manner,  that  Avhen 
they  came  to  engage,  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  fee 
the  fun,  for  the  multitude  of  their  darts  and  arroAVS, 
replies,  Then  Ave  fliall  fight  in  the  fiiade.”  By  ftop- 
ping  here,  he  gives  the  fentence  much  more  life  and 
emphafis.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  compo- 
fttion,  is  the  order  and  difpofition  of  the  feveral  AVords 
and  members  of  a  fentcncc.  The  difi^erent  placing  but 
of  one  or  Iavo  Avords  will  fometimes  wholly  dellroy 
the  grandeur  of  a  fentence,  and  make  it  extremely 
fiat.  “  This  public  a6l  (fays  Demofthencs)  difpellcd 
the  danger  Avhich  at  that  time,  like  a  clood.,  hung 
over  the  city.”  Let  us  vary  the  order  a  litlle,  and 
read  it  thus :  This  public  a6l  difpelled  the  danger, 
Avhich  like  a  cloud  hung  over  the  city  at  that  time.” 
What  a  difterent  turn  does  the  expreflion  receive  for 
the  Avorfe  !  The  fplrit  and  majefty  of  it  are  entirely 
loft.  And  in  placing  the  feveral  parts  or  members, 
they  ought  to  be  fo  difpofed,  that  what  is  moft  Aveigh- 
ty  and  important  ftiould  ftand  laft.  So  Tully  fays  of 
Catiline,  “  Wc  ought  to  return  thanks  to  heaven, 
that  Ave  have  fo  often  efcaped  fo  odious,  fo  frightful, 
fo  dangerous  a  plague  of  the  ftate.”  A  thing  may  be 
odious  and  frightful,  and  yet  not  dangerous  ^  there¬ 
fore  he  puts  this  in  the  laft  place,  to  giv’e  it  the 
greater  force,  and  make  the  deeper  impreflion.  An¬ 
other  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  compofition,  is  the 
conne6Iion  of  the  Avords  Avlth  regard  to  the  found  \ 
that  the  pronunciation,  in  palling  from  one  to  another, 
may  be  nioft  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  beft  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubje<ft.  And  as  this  is  generally 
fomething  grand  and  magnificent,  fueh  a  contexture 
of  them  as  Avill  give  the  greateft  force  and  energy  to 
the  exprefiTion  is  moft  proper  for  the  fublime.  Soft 
and  languid  founds  are  very  Unfuitable  to  this  ehara£ler. 
They  foothe  and  pleafe  the  car  j  but  rather  fink  and  de- 
prefs  the  mind,  than  excite  it  to  things  great  and  noble. 
In  this  refpe£l,  therefore,  our  tongue,  by  its  multitude 
of  confonants,  is  more  fiiitable  for  fublime  difeouiTes 
than  fome  other  modern  languages,  Avhieli  abound  Avilh 
vowels. 

III.  The  laft  head  to  be  confidered,  is  the  proper 
ufe  of  tropes  and  figures,  Avhich  is  here  fo  necelTary, 
that  the  title  of  dignity  feems  to  liaA^e  been  given  to 
this  part  of  elocution,  from  the  alTiftance  it  more  efpe¬ 
cially  affords  to  this  charadler.  For  if,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  from  Longinus,  compofitions  Avili  fometimes  create 
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a  fort  of  fuLliiiiity  j  this  much  oftener  happens  from 
the  force  and  efEcacy  of  feme  lively  tropes  and  ftrong 
figures. 

And  as  to  tropes^  bright  metaphors  are  peculiarly 
fuited  to  raife  and  animate  the  ftyle.  This  is  manifelt 
from  the  nature  of  them,  as  they  confift  of  contracted 
fimilics,  reduced  to  a  Tingle  word  \  which,  if  taken 
from  things  lofty  and  grand,  muft  of  confequence 
give  a  fublimity  to  the  ilyle.  What  can  fuggeft  to 
us  a  greater  idea  of  the  valour  of  Ajax,  than  Ho¬ 
mer’s  calling  him  the  bulwark  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the 
Scipios,  than  when  they  are  ftyled  by  Virgil,  the  two 
thunderbolts  of  war,  A  number  of  thofe,  well  chofen, 
contributes  no  Icfs  to  the  grandeur  than  to  the  beauty 
of  difeourfe.  Hyperbole  fometimes  gives,  the  fame 
force  to  an  exprellion,  if  cautioufly  ufed  \  and  fo  as 
not  to  exceed  all  appearance  of  truth.  But  the  chief 
ufe  of  it  is,  where  proper  words  will  notexprefs  the  juft 
idea  of  the  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed ;  and  it  may 
feem  rather  the  offspring  of  neceflity  than  choice.  Of 
this  nature  is  that  of  Herodotus,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thermopylae,  he  fays,  “  They  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  with  the  fvvords  they  had  left,  and 
even  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  till  the  barbarians 
buried  them  under  their  arroAVs.”  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  ftriClly  true,  that  fo  many  arrows  were  thrown 
at  them  as  to  bury  them  ;  but  having  in  the  former 
part  of  the  fentence  reprefented  their  refolute  defence 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  by  faying,  that  naked  and  with¬ 
out  arms,  they  engaged  armed  men  wuth  their  hands  and 
teeth,  the  following  hyperbole  feems  not  unnatural,  and 
to  intimate  nothing  more  than  what  was  neceffary  to 
quell  fuch  obftinate  refolution  and  courage. 

As  \.i:i  figures^  Avhether  verbal  or  thofe  which  con¬ 
fift  in  the  fenfe,  the  nature  of  this  charaCler  will  ealily 
direCf  to  fuch  as  are  moft  proper.  But  with  refpc(ft 
to  the  latter,  poets  take  greater  liberties  in  the  ufe  of 
them  than  would  be  allowed  in  an  orator.  As  their 
images  are  often  formed  for  pleafure  and  delight,  fo. 
they  carry  in  them  more  of  rapture  and  tranfport.  But 
the  o-rator’s  ufe  of  them,  being  to  fet  things  in  a  ftronger 
and  clearer  light,  they  are  more  fedatc  and  moderate. 
Befides,  an  orator  fcarce  ever  has  occafion  for  fuch  liCli- 
tious  images  as  we  often  meet  with  in  poetry  ;  though 
his  ought  to  appear  as  natural,  and  its  painting  as  ftrong 
and  lively.  We  fhall  juft  mention  forao  of  the  chief  of 
thofe  figures  which  feem  beft  fuited  for  this  purpoie  \ 
tbougii  they  are  no  lefs  fuited  to  the  middle  ftyle,  as  has 
been  ftiown  already,  when  taken  from  ftibjeCls  of  an  in^ 
ferior  nature. 

I.  Defcrlption,  Of  this  Jiiftin  gives  us  a  fine  in- 
ftance,  in  a  fpeech  of  King  Philip  of  Macedon,  w'hcre- 
in  he  reprefents  the  neceftity  of  falling  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a  war  w’ith 
Hannibal.  “  I  behold  (fays  he)  a  cloud  of  a  moft 
dreadful  and  bloody  war  rifing  in  Italy.  I  fee  a 
ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  from  the  weft,  which 
will  overfpread  all  places  with  a  vaft  fhower  of  blood, 
into-  Avhatever  country  the  tempeft  of  vidory  fhall 
drive  it.  Greece  has  undergone  many  violent  fhocks 
in  the  Perfian,  Gallic,  and  Macedonian  wars ;  but 
thefe  would  all  be  found  unworthy  of  regard,  if  the 
armies  now  engaged  in  Italy  fhould  march  out  of  that 
country.  I  view  the  terrible  and  cruel  -wars  which 
involve  thofe  nations  through  the  courage  of  their 


forces,  and  Ikill  of  their  generals.  This  rage  and  fury  Elocution, 
cannot  ccafe  by  the  deftru6lion  of  one  party,  without 
the  ruin  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  Maecdon  has  ♦ 
lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  favage  conquerors  than  Greece^ 
becaufe  more  prepared,  and  better  able  to  defend  itfelf  5 
but  I  am  fenfible,  thofe  who  attack  each  other  fo  impe- 
tuoufly  will  not  confine  their  victories  within  thofe 
bounds,  and  that  it  will  be  our  lot  to  engage  the  con¬ 
querors.”  So  lively  a  pi6lure  of  imminent  and  threat¬ 
ening  danger  muft  needs  alarm  the  moft  timorous,  and 
excite  them  to  a  refolution  to  defend  their  country,  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  them.  Such  images  give  life  an4 
vigour  to  a  difeourfe,  and  being  artfully  interv^oven 
with  proper  arguments,  influence  the  mind,  and  carry 
it  away  by  an  irrefiftible  force,  fothat  the  hearer  is  not 
barely  left  to  conclude  the  certainty  of  the  thing,  but 
moved  by  it,  as  it  were,  from  ocular  demonftration. 

The  images  therefore  of  the  orator  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  real  things,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  probable  ;  for 
if  they  are  wholly  fi6litiQUs  and  incredible,  as  many 
poetical  images  arc,  they  may  give  pleafure,  but  will 
not  convince  the  mind,  nor  fway  the  paftions. 

2.  Enumeration  has  fome  affinity  with  the  former 
figure  j  by  which,  if  the  fe%"eral  parts  have  each  fome- 
thing  grand  in  them,  the  whole,  when  brought  toge¬ 
ther,  and  difpofed  in  a  juft  order,  very  much  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  fublimity.  We  fhall  produce  an  example 
of  this  from  an  Englifti  writer,  containing  a  deferip- 
tion  of  our  globe,  upon  a  furvey  of  it  after  the  gene¬ 
ral  conflagration,  Avhich  he  reprefents  in  this  ftrong 
light :  “  Such  is  the  vanity  and  tranfient  glory  of  this 
habitable  world  !  By  the  force  of  one  element  break¬ 
ing  loofc  upon  the  reft,  all  the  varieties  of  nature,  all 
the  works  of  art,  all  the  labours  of  man,  are  reduced 
to  nothing ;  all  that  we  admired  and  loved  before,  as 
great  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  and  vanifhed,  and 
another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain,  fimple,  and 
everwhere  the  fame,  overfpreads  the  whole  earth.  Where 
are  now  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great 
imperial  cities  ?  their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monuments 
of  glory  ?  Show  me  where  they  flood,  read  the  inferip- 
tion,  tell  me  the  vidlor’s  name.  What  remains,  what 
impreflions,  what  difference  or  diflin(ftion,  do  you  fee 
in  this  mafs  of  fire  ?  Rome  itfelf,  eternal  Rome,  the  great 
city,  the  emprefs  of  the  world,  whofe  domination  or 
fuperftition,  ancient  or  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  ?  She 
laid  her  foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were  ftrong 
and  furaptuous  j  Jhe  glorified  herfelf  and  lived  deliciouf 
ly,  and /aid  in  her  heart  I  ft  a  queen^  and  fhall fee  no 
forrow  :  but  her  hour  is  come,  ftie  is  wiped  aAvay  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlafting  oblivion. 

But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and  the  works  of  men’s  hands  j 
the  everlafling  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the 
earth,  are  melted  as  wax  before  the  fun,  and  their  place 
is  nowhere  found.  Here  ftood  the  Alps,  the  load  of 
the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached 
their  arms  from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  fea.  This 
huge  mafs  of  ftone  is  foftened  and  diffolved,  as  a  ten¬ 
der  cloud  into  rain.  Here  ftood  the  African  moun¬ 
tains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the  clouds.  There 
was  frozen  Caucafus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Afia  *,  and  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
ftood  the  Riphean  hilb,  clothed  in  ice  and  fnow  \  all 
thefe  are  vaniftiedj  dropped  away  as  the  fnow  upon 

their 
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Elocution,  their  heads  Thefc  particulars  conlidered  feparately 

- - are  all  truly  great  and  noble,  and  every  way  fuited  to 

the  nature  of  the  fubjedl  j  but  as  they  are  here  difpofed, 

^  and  rife  in  order,  they  both  enlarge  the  idea,  and 

heighten  the  image,  of  that  grand  cataftrophe, 

3.  Siml/ittide:  which  ferves  very  much  for  beauty 
•and  ornament ;  and,  Nvhen  taken  from  great  and  fub- 
lime  objefts,  adds  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  the 
things  illuftrated  by  it.  We  need  go  no  farther  for 
an  example  of  this,  than  to  the  great  critic  fo  often 
mentioned  already,  who  has  treated  upon  the  fublime 

■  in  a  ftyle  every  way  equal  to  the  fubje^l.  He,  then, 
eomparing  thofe  two  great  w’orks  of  Homer,  his  Iliad 
and  Odyfiey,  thus  de fori bes  them  :  “  Homer  compofed 
his  Iliad  when  his  mind  was  in  its  full  flrenglh  and 
vigour  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  poem  is  dramatic,  and 
full  of  aflion  :  whereas  the  bed  part  of  the  Odylfey  is 
taken  up  in  narrations,  which  feem  to  be  the  genius 
of  old  age.  So  that  one  may  compare  him  in  this 
latter  work  to  tho  fetting  fun,  'which  dill  appears  with 
the  fame  magnificence,  but  has  no  longer  the  fame 
heat  and  force.”  And  foon  after,  fpeaking  of  the 
Odylfey,  he  fays,  “  That  piece  may  be  called  the  re- 
dux  ef  his  genius,  which  like  the  ocean  ebbs,  and 
deferts  its  diorcs.”  What  nobler  idea  could  poffibly 
iiavc  been  given  of  that  great  poet,*  than  by  tbofe  two 
dmilitudes  of  the  fun  and  the  ocean  ?  And  elfe-where, 
comparing  thofe  two  great  orators  Demodhenes  and 
Cicero,  he  diows  the  like  fublimity  of  thought.  “  De¬ 
modhenes  (fays  he)  is  fublime,  in  that  he  is  clofe  and 
concife  ;  Cicero,  in  that  he  is  diffufe  and  extenfive. 

The  former,  by  reafon  of  the  violence,  rapidity, 
drengtli,  and  fury,  with  which  he  rages  and  bears  all 
before  him,  may  be  compared  to  a  temped,  and  thun¬ 
der  ;  but  the  latter,  like  a  great  conflagration,  de¬ 
vours  and  ennfumes  all  he  meets,  -with  a  fire  that  is 
never  cxtinguiflied,  but  wherever  it  advances  continu¬ 
ally  gathers  new  drengtli.” 

4.  Antithefis^  or  a  fentence  confiding  of  oppofile 
parts,  has  often  the  fame  cffefl ;  as  in  the  following 
indance  of  Cicero,  where  his  view  is  to  reprefent 
Pompey  as  a  mod  confummate  general.  “  Who 
(fays  he)  ever  'was,  or  need  be  more  knowing  than 
this  man  ?  who  from  his  childhood,  and  indruftion  at 
fchool,  went  into  the  army  of  his  father,  and  learned 
the  military  art,  in  a  very  great  war  againd  the  fier- 
ced  enemies  :  who,  while  yet  a  boy,  became  a  foldier 
under  the  greated  general  ;  and  when  but  a  youth 
'was  hlmfclf  commander  of  a  very  great  army  :  who 
has  oftener  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  battle,  tlian 
any  other  perfon  with  his  adverfary  in  private  conteds  : 
has  waged  more  wars  than  others  have  read,  and  con¬ 
quered  more  provinces  than  others  have  wiflied  to  go¬ 
vern  :  whofe  youth  has  been  fi)ent  in  acquiring  the  art 
of  'war,  not  by  the  precepts  of  others,  but  his  own  com¬ 
mands  ;  not  by  defeats,  but  viftories  :  not  by  campaigns 
but  triumphs.” 

5.  Apojlrophe,  Among  the  articles  charged  againd 
Demodhenes  by  liis  great  adverfary  and  rival  Alfchl- 
nes,  one  was,  that  he  had  advifed  the  Athenians  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  war  againd  King  Philip,  wherein  they  had 
received  a  very  great  defeat.  Wiien  Demodhenes 
comes  to  anfwer  that  part  of  the  charge,  he  docs  not 
fay,  as  he  might,  “  You  have  not  been  mifled,  my  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  in  expofing  your  lives  for  the  liberties  and 
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fafety  of  Greece  5  you  are  not  Without  the  mod  illuf-  Elocuuon. 
trious  examples  of  fuch  conduft  :  for  who  can  fay  thefe ' 
great  men  were  mifled,  who  fought  for  the  fame  caufe 
in  the  plains  of  Marathon  ?”  But  indead  of  expref- 
fing  himfelf  thus,  he  gives  the  matter  quite  a  diflerent 
turn  5  and  in  a  fort  of  rapture,  appealing  to  thofe 
brave  defenders  of  their  country,  fays,  “  No,  my  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  you  have  not  done  'wrong,  you  have  not  % 

I  proted  by  the  ghofls  of  thofe  great  men  'ivho  fought 
for  the  fame  caufe  in  the  plains  of  Marathon.”  By 
this  appeal  to  thofe  ancient  worthies  whofe  memories 
'were  in  the  highefl  edeem  at  Athens,  that  it  was  the 
caufe,  and  not  the  fuccefs,  'which  rendered  their  a<dions 
fo  glorious,  he  artfully  corroborates  his  aflertion  in  a 
'way  which  he  knew  mud  have  the  greated  weight  with 
his  audienee. 

As  the  proper  fubjccls  of  this  chara<der  are  cither 
divine  things,  or  fuch  as  are  in  the  hlghed  efleem  and 
regard  among  mankind,  which  often  require  laudatory 
difeourfes,  or  panegyric  5  thefe  natur^ly  admit  of  all 
the  ornaments  and  aflTidance  of  eloquence.  Which, 
however  mud  be  ufed  with  diferetion  ;  for  when  the 
mind  is  'wrapt  up  in  thought,  and  dretched  to  the 
utmod  of  its  powers  in  the  purfuit  of  fomc  noble  and 
fublime  idea,  it  cannot  attend  to  all  the  lefier  fineries 
“knd  niceties  of  language  ;  but  from  its  owni  vigour, 
and  lively  conception  of  things,  'will  be  led  to  exprefs 
them  in  terms  the  mod  empliatical,  and  bed  fuited  to 
their  nature.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  diblimity 
mud  appear  rather  from  the  elevation  of  the  thought, 
attended  with  a  flmplicity  of  expreflion,  than  fropi  the 
ornaments  and  drefs  of  the  language.  Thefe  things 
feem  more  natural  w^hen  the  mind  is  relaxed,  and  em¬ 
ployed  upon  lower  obje(ds.  Though,  upon  the  whole, 
grandeur  and  majefly  of  expreflion  is  the  proper  mark 
of  this  cliaradler  wdth  relation  to  the  language,  as  beauty 
and  fplendour  is  of  the  middle  flyle. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  S^tyle  of  an  Oratoj\ 
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The  dyle  of  an  orator  comprehends  all  tlie  cha- 
rafters  already  explained,  of  /oiv,  mMlc,  and  fublime^  middle  and 
as  they  are  applied  by  him  in  the  different  part;?  oifublhne 
his  province.  For  that  the  language  mud  be  fuited 
to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft,  'we  have  had  occafion 
often  to  obferve  already  j  and  the  different  view  of  the 
fpeaker  or  w’ritcr  neceffarily  occafions  a  variety  in 
the  manner  of  expreflion.  Now?  an  orator  has  three 
things  in  his  view  \  to  prove  what  he  ailerts,  to  re- 
prefent  it  in  an  agreeable  light,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
fions.  Thefe  are  . all  necefl'ary,  we  do  not  mean  in  the 
order  wherein  wx  have  now  mentioned  them,  but  that 
the  difeourfe  may  upon  the  whole  have  its  defired 
effeft  upon  the  audience.  For  unlefs  the  mind  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is  offered  by  folid  and 
cogent  arguments,  neither  will  the  mod  eloquent  dif¬ 
eourfe  afford  a  la  fling  pleafure,  nor  the  mod  pathetic 
long  influence  the  aifeftions.  Though,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hearers  expeft  to  be  entertained  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  informed  j  and,  therefore,  unlefs 
the  language  be  agreeable  to  their  tade,  they  will  foon 
call  off  their  attention,  and  think  but  meanly  of  the 
fpeaker.  And  unlefs  both  thefe  are  warmed  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  becoming  pathos,  the  fpeaker  may  very 
probably  mifs  oF  his  end  in  bringing  his  audienee 
3  C  2  over 
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iLlocution.  over  to  his  fentmierils.  For  bare  conviilion  is  not 
"  iuIBeient  with  many  perfons  to  excite  them  to  adion. 
They  will  acquielce  in  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
they  cannot  eontradid,  or  w'ill  not  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  to  examine  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  remain 
unconcerned  to  profeeute  it.  And  the  pleafure  of  a 
florid  difeourfe  will  of  itfelf  fooii  vanilli,  like  the  har¬ 
mony  of  mafic,  or  the  charms  of  a  fine  poem.  And 
therefore  to  captivate  his  audience,  fecure  them  in  his 
intcreft,  and  pudi  them  upon  adion,  it  is  ncceflary 
for  the  orator  to  engage  their  affedlions ;  thefe  are, 
as  it  v/cre,  the  fprings  of  the  foul,  which,  managed 
by  a  fkilful  hand,  move  and  direct  it  at  pleafure. 
Now  each  of  thefe  parts  of  an  orator’s  province  re¬ 
quires  a  different  flyle.  The  low  Jlijle  is  moft  proper 
for  proof  and  information ;  becaufc  he  has  no  other 
view  here  but  to  reprefent  things  to  the  mind  in  the 
plained  light,  as  they  really  are  in  themfelves,  without 
-  colouring  or  ornament.  The  ??iid(Ue Jlijle  is  moft  fuited 
for  pleafure  and  entertainment,  bceaufe  it  eonfifts  of 
fmooth  and  well-turned  periods,  harmonious  numbers, 
with  florid  and  bright  figures.  But  the  fublhne  is  ne- 
celTary  in  order  to  fway  and  influence  the  paftions. 
Here  the  orator  calls  in  all  the  afliftanee  both  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art ;  the  moft  raifed  and  lofty  thoughts, 
clothed  with  the  brighteft  and  ftrongeft  colouring,  enter 
into  this  chara(fter. 

But  as  an  orator  has  frequently  each  of  thefe  views 
in  the  fame  difeourfe,  we  fnall  fir  ft  give  a  fummary 
defeription  of  the  feveral  charaflers  of  ftyle,  which  we 
have  formerly  difeourfed  on  more  at  large  j  that,  by 
placing  them  together  in  one  view,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  may  be  more  plain  and  obvious  :  and  then 
we  fhall  proceed  to  fhow  to  ^vhat  particular  parts  of  a 
difeourfe  each  of  them  is  more  efpecially  to  be  applied. 

I.  Fir  ft,  then,  as  fhorter  periods  are  proper  in  the 
low  Jlijle^  fo  lefs  care  is  neceffary  in  their  turn  and  ca¬ 
dency.  If  a  fentence  now  and  then  drop  unexpededly 
and  difappoint  the  ear,  or  has  fomething  rough  and 
harfli  in  its  compofition,  it  is  no  hleinifh  in  this  cha¬ 
racter.  For  as  it  is  fuited  to  the  manner  of  common 
difeourfe,  an  appearance  of  regard  to  the  fubjeeft  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  form  of  expreffion,  is  more  becoming 
than  any  beauties  of  art.  But  the  words  ftiould  be 
well  chofen  and  proper,  fuited  to  the  ideas  they  are 
defigned  to  convey;  the  expreftions  plain  and  clear, 
and  the  artificial  ornaments  few  and  modeft.  By  ar^ 
tificinl  ornamenU^  are  here  meant  tropes  and  figures; 
and  they  are  called  artificial^  becaufe  they  vary  from 
the  natural  drefs  of  language,  either  in  the  words  or 
manner  of  expreftion  :  though  they  are  often  ufed  by 
thofe  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
'  art ;  and  particularly  metaphors,  which  perfons  who 
have  the  leaft  command  of  language  frequently  run 
into  through  mere  neceftity,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
ftock  of  proper  words  to  convey  their  ideas.  The  low 
ftyle  therefore  admits  of  thefe  :  but  eare  fhould  be 
taken  to  choofe  fuch  as  have  been  rendered  familiar 
by  ufe,  or  at  leaft  where  the  fimilitude  is  very  plain  and 
evident.  Bold  or  lofty  metaphors,  or  where  the  allu- 
lion  is  dark  and  remote,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Nor  is 
the  moderate  ufe  of  the  other  tropes  wholly  difagreeable 
to  this  ftyle.  And  the  fame  thing  is  to  be  laid  with 
iefpe<ft:  to  verbal  figures,  or  fuch  as  confift  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  difpofuion  of  the  fentence,  fo  that  if  the  form  of  it 
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be  changed,  the  figure  is  loft.  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  come  Klocution 

nearelt  to  the  natural  way  of  expreftion  are  moft  proper - - 

for  this  ftyle ;  and  therefore  thofe  which  eonfift  in  a 
jingle  of  words,  arifing  from  the  fame  or  a  like  found, 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  carrying  in  them  too  much  the 
appearance  of  art.  Thofe  likewife  which  confift  in  a 
repetition  of  the  fame  word  have  often  too  great  a  force 
and  vehemence  for  this  mild  and  gentle  charadler.  And 
as  to  figures  of  fentenccs,  which  do  not  depend  on  the 
conftruaion  of  words,  but  lie  in  the  fenfe,  many  of 
thein  are  too  gay  and  fprightly,  and  others  too  rapid 
and  impetuous,  for  the  llmplicity  of  the  low  ftyle ;  fo 
that  only  the  more  moderate  and  fedate  ones  are  to  be 
allowed  a  place  here.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  per¬ 
fons  are  often  miftaken  in  their  notions  of  this  charac- 
ter  :  the  beauty  of  which  confiding  in  a  certain  plain- 
nefs  and  fimplicity,  without  any  thing  in  it  but  what 
feems  natural  and  common,  every  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
he  can  readily  be  maftcr  of  it,  till  by  experience  he  finds 
tlie  contrary.  For  the  eafe  is  much  the  fame  here,  as 
in  perfons  of  faftiion  and  good  breeding,  whofe  beha¬ 
viour  and  addrefs  is  attended  with  that  agreeable  free¬ 
dom  and  feeming  negligence,  which  in  appearance  is 
very  eafy  to  exprefs,  but  in  reality  is  fcarce  imitable  by 
others.  ^ 

As  the  middle fiple  is  more  adapted  for  pleafure  and 
delight,  it  admits  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  ornaments 
which  foothe  and  entertain  the  mind.  It  has  more  force 
and  energy  than  the  low  ftyle,  but  lefs  than  thcfublime. 

Smooth  and  harmonious  numbers,  well  turned  periods, 
of  a  juft  length,  delightful  cadency,  and  accurate  dif- 
pofition  of  the  words,  are  fuited  to  this  ftyle.  The  moft 
beautiful  and  ftiining  tropes,  which  ftrike  the  fancy,  and 
all  thofe  verbal  figures  which,  by  a  repetition,  fimili¬ 
tude,  or  proportion  of  founds,  pleafe  and  gratify  the 
ear,  help  to  form  this  chara(fter.  The  like  is  to  be  faid 
as  to  figures  of  fentences  :  The  moft  florid  and  beautiful, 
fuch  as  enumeration,  defeription,  fimilitude,  and  the 
like,  are  here  the  moft  proper. 

But  it  is  ihQfubllmefiyle  which  perfeds  the  orator. 

This  requires  the  moft  forcible  and  emphatical  words, 
the  boldeft  metaphors  and  ftrongeft  figures.  In  verbal 
figures,  repetitions,^  fynonyms,  gradations,  contraries, 
with  others  of  a  like  force  and  energy,  are  chiefly 
employed  here.  But  figures  of  fentences  are  the  moft 
confiderable,  and  principally  contribute  to  make  up 
this  charaaer.  Among  thefe  are  fimilics  taken  from 
lofty  fubjeds,  profopoposia,  apoftrophe,  exclamation, 
epiphoncma,  apofiopefis,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 

But  due  care  muft  likewife  be  taken  of  the  form,  con- 
ftrudion,  and  harmony  of  the  periods  ;  which  feem 
beft  difpofed,  when  long  and  fliort  ones  are  inter¬ 
mixed.  For  though  round  and  fwelling  periods  carry 
in  them  fomething  grand  and  majertic,  yet  many 
times  they  move  too  flow  to  ftrike  the  paftions  ;  wdicre- 
as  fliort  ones  are  more  acute  and  pungent,  and  by  re¬ 
turning  quick,  awaken  the  mind,  and  raife  the  pafTions. 

But  to  render  it  complete,  it  muft  be  fupported  with 
ftrong  reafon,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  fentiments  eve¬ 
ry  way  equal  to  the  expreftion  ;  without  ^vhich  it  will 
be  very  liable  to  fivell  into  bombaft,  and  end  barely  in 
amufement. 

II.  Having  given  a  fliort  fketch  of  this  part  of  the 
orator’s  furniture,  we  fhall  now  go  on  to  fliow  where, 


and  in  what  manner,  he  is  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
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Elo'^ution.  will  bell  appear  by  conddering  his  principal  view  in 
each  part  of  his  difeourfe.  Now  the  parts  of  a  juft 
oration  (as  we  liave  formerly  ftiown)  are  fix  ;  Introduc¬ 
tion^  Narration,  Propofdion,  Confirmation,  Confutation, 
and  Conclufion,  Not  that  all  thefe  are  neceftary  in  every 
difeourfe,  but  it  is  proper  they  fliould  all  be  mentioned, 
that  we  may  confider  what  ilyle  is  fittcll  for  them  when 
they  are  necelTary. 

X2Z  In  the  IntroduBlon,  the  orator  has  three  things  be¬ 
fore  him  *,  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his  hearers,  to  fecure 
their  attention,  and  to  give  them  fome  general  no¬ 
tion  of  his  fubjc6l.  To  fet  out  modeftly  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  moft  likely  way  to  recommend  himfelf.  For 
to  attempt  to  inflame  an  audience,  before  they  are 
prepared  fov  it,  or  fee  the  reafon  of  much  warmth,  is 
highly  improper.  A  prudent  fpeakcr  will,  like  De- 
inofthenes,  begin  wdth  temper,  and  rife  gradually,  till 
he  has  infenfibly  warmed  his  hearers,  and  in  fome 
degree  engaged  their  affeclions  in  his  favour.  So 
that  this  part  fcarcely  rlfes  above  the  middle  ftylc. 
And  if  it  carry  in  it  an  air  of  pleafantry  and  good- 
humour,  it  is  generally  the  more  apt  to  engage  the  at¬ 
tention. 

123  The  introdudlion  is  ufually  followed  by  the  narra^ 
tion,  or  a  recital  of  fuch  things  as  either  preceded,  ac¬ 
companied,  or  followed  upon  the  fubjedl  under  conft- 
deration.  Now,  as  the  qualities  that  recommend  a 
narration  are  clearnefs,  brevity,  and  probability  *,  thefe 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ftyle.  PeiTpicuity  arifes  from 
the  choice  of  proper  wmrds,  and  fueh  tropes  as  have  been 
rendered  moft  familiar  by  ufe  ;  brevity  requires  mode¬ 
rate  periods,  whofe  parts  are  but  little  tranfpofed  5  and 
a  plain  and  fimple  drefs,  without  ornament  or  colouring, 
is  beft  fuited  to  reprefent  things  probable  :  all  which 
are  the  properties  of  the  low  ftyle.  And  therefore  Ci¬ 
cero  fays,  narrations  come  pretty  near  to  our  ordinary  dif 
courfe.  Indeed,  fometlmes  it  is  neeeflary  not  only  to  re¬ 
late  the  fa61s  themfelves,  but  likewlfe  to  deferibe  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  performed.  And  then  a 
further  degree  of  art  may  be  rcqulfite  to  reprefent  them 
wdth  all  their  circumftances,  and  paint  them  to  the 
mind  in  their  proper  colours. 

1*4  The  next  part  in  order  is  i\\^  pro pofi tion,  or  fubje(Sl 
of  the  difeourfe,  in  w-hich  there  can  be  no  room  for 
ornament.  But  as  it  is  the  bafts  and  foundation  of  the 
orator’s  whole  defign,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  in  the 
plaineft  and  cleared;  terms,  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  uncertainty  what  it  is  wdiieh  he  intends  to  dif¬ 
eourfe  upon. 

125  The  next  tiling  is  confirmation,  w- herein  the  orator 
endeavours  to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  caufe,  and 
to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  truth'  of  it  by  realbn 
and  argument.  Now  the  low  ftyle  is  certainly  fitteft 
for  cool  reafoning  and  debate.  But  the  orator’s  me¬ 
thod  of  reafoning  often  very  much  differs  from  that  of 
the  pliilofopher.  The  latter  contents  himfelf  with  the 
moft  plain  and  familiar  manner  of  reprefenting  the 
truth,  and  thinks  it  fufficient  if  w'hat  he  fays  be  clear¬ 
ly  under ftood.  But  the  former,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  convinces  the  judgment,  endeavours  likewife  to  af- 
fcift  the  paftions,  and  that  In  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
So  that  in  this  part  of  the  difeourfe  the  ftyle  is  very 
dilTercnt,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumftances 
of  the  cafe.  Sometimes,  while  he  is  dwelling  upon 
the  proof  of  a  thing,  he  talks  coolly,  and  reafons 


with  the  fedatenefs  of  a  pliilofopher  \  and  where  any 
part  of  his  argument  appears  doubtful  or  obfeure,  he 
endeavours  with  the  fame  even  temper  to  explain  and 
clear  it  up.  But  frequently  he  intermixes  with  his 
proofs  all  the  arts  of  perfuafton,  and  embellillies  his 
reafons  with  the  greateft  ornaments  and  beauties  of  elo¬ 
quence. 

Confirmation  is  ufually  followed  by  confutation.  In 
wftiich  the  orator  endeavours  to  enervate  and  overthrow 
all  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  queftion.  But  as  the  Ityle  is  much  the  fame  here 
as  in  the  former  part,  what  has  been  laid  upon  that  may 
be  fufficient  for  this  likewife. 

The  lalt  part  above  mentioned  is  the  conclufion. 
This  confifts  of  tivo  branches,  recapitulation,  and  ad- 
drefs.  Recapitulation  is  a  ffiort  recital  of  the  feveral 
,  arguments,  at  the  kail  the  chief  of  them,  which  were 
before  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  *,  that,  being 
brought  together  into  a  narrow  compafs,  they  may 
appear  in  a  ftrongcr  light.  Wherefore  the  language 
here  ought  rather  to  be  forcible  and  ftrong  than  flo¬ 
rid,  becaiife  brevity  and  coneifenefs  is  a  neeeflary  qua¬ 
lity.  The  other  branch  of  the  conclufion  conlifts  in 
an  addrefs  to  the  paffions,  and  is  wholly  perfuaflve  *, 
for  wdiich  the  fpeaker  is  now  entirely  at  leifurc.  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  often  done  occafionally  in  other  parts  of 
the  difeourfe,  particularly  in  the  introdu(Rion  and  con¬ 
firmation  :  But,  as  in  the  former  of  thefe,  his  view  is 
principally  to  fecure  the  good  opinion  of  the  hearers, 
and  excite  their  attention  *,  and  in  the  latter  to  defend 
his  own  fide  of  the  queftion  by  reafon  and  argument  \ 
wdien  thefe  two  points  are  gained,  he  has  nothing  left 
but  to  prevail  with  them  to  fall  in  wdth  his  defign,  and 
declare  for  him.  And  the  beft  w'ay  to  attain  this  is, 
by  engaging  their  paffions  in  his  intereft.  Hence, 
then,  to  ufe  ()uintiL*an’s  w’ords,  ‘‘  All  the  fprings  of  elo¬ 
quence  are  to  be  opened.  Now  w’e  are  paft  the  rocks 
and  fnallows,  all  the  fails  may  be  hoifted.  And  as  the 
greateft  part  of  the  conclufion  confifts  in  illuftration, 
the  moft  pompous  language  and  ftrongeft  figures  have 
place  here.” 

All  the  variety  above  mentioned,  however,  is  not 
always  neeeflary.  Regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjedl,  the  time,  place,  perfons,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumftances  *,  by  all  which  the  ftyle  is  to  be  regulated. 
To  difeourfe  in  a  lofty  and  grand  way  upon  a  common 
topic,  or  in  a  low  and  flat  manner  upon  a  fublime  ar¬ 
gument,  are  both  equally  injudicious.  Cicero  refers 
us  to  fome  difeourfes  of  his  own,  as  inftances  of  each 
kind.  His  oration  for  Csecina,  he  fays,  is  written  in 
the  low  ftyle,  that  for  the  Manilian  law  in  the  middle 
ftyle,  and  that  for  Rabirius  in  the  fublime;  and  his 
Actions  againft  Verres,  with  fome  others,  are  patterns 
of  the  variety  here  mentioned.  And  he  gives  us  a  very 
comprehenfive  defeription  of  a  perfe6l  orator  in  very 
few  words,  when  he  fays,  “  He  is  one  who  can  fpeak 
upon  a  low  fubje6l  acutely,  upon  a  lofty  fubje£l:  with 
fublimlty,  and  upon  a  moderate fubje6l  temperately.”  By 
which  he  means  no  more,  than  one  who  is  mafter  of  the 
three  charadlers  here  defcribed,  and  knows  when  and 
how^  to  ufe  them.  But  although  he  mentions  feveral  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  and  fome  few  among  the  Romans, 
who  excelled  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  different  kinds ; 
yet  one  who  excelled  in  them  all,  he  fuppofes  never  to 
have  exifted,  except  in  the  imagination.  The  reafon 
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Pronuncia*-  pediaps  may  be,  becapre  each  of  them  feemsto  require  a 
I  ,  very  different  genius,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  tlie 

fame  perfon  to  fiicceed  in  them  all.  Since  therefore' it 
ds  fo  rare  and  difKcult  a  matter  to  gain  the  eommand  of 
K^ach  in  any  good  degree,  -it  is  better  perhaps  for  every 
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one  to  purfue  that  whieli  nature  feems  moft  inclined  to,  Pronifflcia 
and  to  excel  in  it,  than  to  ftrive  againll  their  genius,  tion. 
For  every  kind  has  its  perfedlons  j  and  it  is  more  eom- 
mendable  to  be  mafter  of  one  thing,  than  to  do  feveral 
but  indifferently^ 
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PART  IV.  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


Ch  ap.  I,  Of  Pronunciation  in  general, 

128 

Proriu-  PRONUKCIATION  is  alfo  called  ABion  by  fome  of 
confonidtv  ancients.  Though,  if  attend  to  the  proper 
of  the  lignifieation  of  each  of  thefe  words,  the  former  refpedls 

voice  and  the  voice,  and  the  latter  the  geftures  and  motions  of  th«, 
to  body.  But  if  we  eonllder  them  as  fynonymous  terms, 

V  e  u  jeet.  •j.j  fenfe  pronunciation  or  aftion  may  be  faid 

to  be  a  fuitable  conformity  of  the  voice^  and  the  federal 
.motions  of  the  body^  in  /peaking^  to  the  fubjeB  matter  of 
the  difconrfe. 

The  bell  judges  among  the  ancients  have  reprefent- 
'cd  this  as  the  principal  part  of  an  orator’s  province, 
from  whence  he  is  elilefly  to  cxpe6l  fuceefs  in  the 'art 
of  perfuafton.  When  Cicero,  In  the  perfon  of  Craffus, 
has  largely  and  elegantly  difeourfed  upon  all  the  other 
.parts  of  oratory,  coming  at  laft  to  fpeak  of  this,  he 
fays  :  “  All  the  former  have  their  effe6l  as  they  are 
pronounced.  It  is  the  aeffion  alone  that  governs  in 
fpeaking*,  without  wdiieh  the  beft  orator  is  of  no  va¬ 
lue,  and  is  often  defeated  by  one  in  other  refpe£ls 
xauth  his  inferior.”  And  he  lets  us  know%  that  De- 
mofthenes  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  who,  when  he  w-as 
afkcd  wdiat  was  the  principal  thing  In  oratory,  re- 
-plied,  a£lion  j  and  being  aiked  again  a  feeond  and  a 
third  time,  what  w^as  next  eonliderablc,  he  ftlll  made 
the  fame  anfwer.  By  which  he  feemed  to  intimate, 
that  he  thought  the  whole  art  did  in  a  manner  confiil 
an  it.  And  indeed,  if  he  had  not  judged  this  highly 
neceffary  for  an  orator,  he  wT)uld  fcaree  have  taken  fo 
much  pains  in  eorre61ing  thofe  natural  defeats,  under 
which  he  laboured  at  riril,  in  order  to  acquire  it.  For 
be  had  both  a  weak  voice,  and  likewife  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  his  fpeech,  fo  that  he  eould  not  pronounce  di- 
ilin^lly  fume  particular  letters.  The  former  of  which 
defedls  he  conquered,  partly  by  fpeaking  as  loud  as  he 
xjonld  upon  the  fiiore,  when  tlie  fea  roared  and  was 
boifferous ;  and  partly  by  pronouncing  long  periods 
as  he  w  alked  up  hill ;  both  of  wdiich  methods  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  ftrerigthening  of  his  voice.  And  he  found 
means  to  render  Ins  pronunciation  more  clear  and  ar¬ 
ticulate,  by  the  help  of  fome  little  ftones  put  under 
liis  tongue,  Nor  was  he  lefs  careful  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  habit  of  a  becoming  and  decent  gefture  j 
for  ^vhich  purpofe  lie  ufed  to  pronounce  his  difeourfes 
alone  before  a  large  glafs.  And  becaufe  he  had  got 
an  ill  cullora  of  drawing  up  his  flioulders  when  he 
fpokc  j  to  amend  that,  he  ufed  to  place  them  under  a 
fword,  which  hung  over  him  with  the  point  down¬ 
ward.  Such  pains  did  this  prince  of  the  Grecian  ora¬ 
tors  take  to  remove  thofe  difficulties,  which  would 
bave  been  fufficient  to  difeourage  an  inferior  and  lefs 
afpiring  genius.  And  to  how  great  a  perfe6lion  he 
-arrived  in  his  adion,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  by 
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his  indefatigable  diligence  and  application,  Is  evident 
from  the  confeffion  of  his  great  adverfary  and  rival  in 
oratory,  Aifehines.  Who,  wdien  he  could  not  bear 
the  difgrace  of  being  worded  by  Demofthenes  in  the 
•caufe  of  Ctefiphon,  retired  to  Rhodes.  And  being 
dclired  by  the  inhabitants  to  recite  to  them  his  own 
oration  upon  that  oceafion,  w  hich  accordingly  he  did  5 
the  next  day  they  requefted  of  him  to  let  them  hear 
that  of  Demofthenes  j  which  having  pronounced  in  a 
moll  graceful  manner,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  prefent,  ‘‘  How^  much  more  (fays  he)  would  you 
have  wondered  if  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  himfelf !” 
By  which  he  plainly  gave  Demofthenes  the  preference 
in  that  refped.  We  might  add  to  thefe  authorities 
the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  who  fays,  that  “  it  is  not 
of  fo  mueh  moment  what  our  compofitions  are,  as  how 
they  are  pronounced  ;  fince  it  Is  the  manner  of  the  de¬ 
livery  by  which  the  audience  is  moved.”  And  tfliere- 
forc  he  ventures  to  aflert,  that  “  an  indifferent  difeourfe, 
affifted  by  a  lively  and  graceful  a6lion,  will  have  greater 
efficacy  than  tl>e  fineft  harangue  which  wants  that  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

The  truth  of  this  fentiment  of  the  ancients  concern¬ 
ing  the  powder  and  efficacy  of  pronunciation,  might  be 
proved  from  many  inftances ;  but  one  or  two  may  lure 
fufficc.  Hortenlius,  a  contemporary  wn'th  Cieero,  and 
while  living  ne.Kt  to  him  in  reputation  as  an  orator,  w^as 
highly  applauded  for  his  aeftion.  But  his  orations  after 
his  death,  as  Quintilian  tells  us  (for  we  have  none  of 
them  now  remaining),  did  not  appear  anfwerable  to  his 
chara6ler  ;  from  whence  he  juftly  concludes,  there  miift 
have  been  fomething  plcafing  wdien  he  fpoke  by  which 
he  gained  his  charadler,  which  was  loft  in  reading  them. 
But  perhaps  there  is  fcarce  a  more  conftderable  inftance 
of  this  than  in  Cieero  himfelf.  After  the  death  of 
Ponipey,  when  Ctefar  got  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  many  of  his  acquaintance  interceded  with  him  in 
behalf  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  been  of 
the  contrary  party  in  the  late  wars.  Among  others, 
Cicero  folicited  for  his  friend  LIgaif  us  j  which  Tubero 
underftanding,  wdio  owed  Ligarius  a  grudge,  heoppofed 
it,  and  undertook'  tn  reprefent  him  to  Cudar  as  unwor- 
thy  of  liis  mercy.  Cicfar  himfelf  was  prejudiced  againft 
Ligarius  5  and  therefore,  when  the  caufe  was  to  come 
before  him,  he  faid,  ‘‘  We  may  venture  to  hear  Cicero 
difplay  his  eloquence  ;  for  I  know  the  perfon  he  pleads 
for  to  be  an  ill  man,  and  my  enemy.”  But,  however, 
in  tlie  coinfe  of  his  oration,  Cicero  fo  worked  upon  his 
paffious,  that  by  the  frequent  alteration  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  the  emotions  of  his  mind  were  very  confpieuous. 
And  wdien  he  came  to  touch  upon  the  battle  of  Pharfa- 
lia,  w-hich  had  given  Ccefar  the.  empire  of  the  world,  he 
reprefenled  it  in  that  nKAurg  and  lively  manner,  that 
Caefar  could  no  longer  eontain  himlelf,  but  w^as  thrown 
inUi  fuch  a  ftt  of  Ihivering,  that  he  dropped  the  papers 

which 
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IVonuncta-  ’vvhkh  he  held  m  his  hand.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
tion.  gblcj  becaufe  Ceefar  was  himfelf  one  of  the  greatefl 

^  T  orators  of  that  age,  knew  all  the  arts  (^f  add  refs,  and 

avenues  to  the  paflions,  and  confequently  was  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  guard  againft  them.  But  neither  his  Ikill,  nor 
refolution  of  mind,  was  of  fuffieient  force  againft  the 
power  of  oratory  ;  but  the  conqueror  of  the  world  be¬ 
came  a  conqueft  to  the  charms  of  Cicero’s  eloquence  ^ 
fo  that,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  into  his  plea, 
and  pardoned  Ligarius.  Now  that  oration  is  ft  ill  ex¬ 
tant,  and  appears  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  touch 
the  foft  and  tender  paftions  and  fprings  of  the  foul  j  but 
we  believe  it  can  fcarce  be  difccrnible  to  any  in  reading 
it,  how  it  ftiould  have  had  fo  furprifmg  an  efte61: ;  which 
muft  therefore  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  wonderful 
addrefs  and  condu(ft  of  the  fpeaker. 

I  The  more  natural  the  pronunciation  is,  it  will  of  con- 

!  fequence  be  the  more  moving,  fince  the  perfe^ion  of  art 

connfts  in  its  neareft  refemblance  to  nature.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  without  good  reafon,  that  the  ancients 
make  it  one  qualification  of  an  orator,  that  he  be  a  good 
man  \  beoaufe  a  perfon  of  this  charader  will  make  the 
caufe  he  efpoufes  his  own,  and  the  more  fcnfibly  he  is 
touched  with  it  himfelf,  his  a(ftion  will  be  the  more  na¬ 
tural,  and  by  that  means  the  more  eafily  affe<ft  others  in 
the  fame  manner.  Cicero,  fpcaking  upon  this  fubjc  61, 
fays,  “  It  it  certain  that  truth  (by  which  he  means  na- 
'  ture)  in  every  thing  excels  imitation  ;  but  if  that  was 

fufliciciit  of  itfelf  in  a61ionj  %ve  fliould  have  no  oceafion 
for  art.”  In  his  opinion  therefore  (and  who  was  ever 
a  better  judge),  art,  in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  if  well  managed,  will  aflift  and  improve  nature. 
But  that  is  not  all  ;  for  fometimes  we  find  the  force  of 
it  fo  great  and  powerful,  that,  where  it  is  only  counter¬ 
feit,  it  will  for  the  time  work  the  fame  eire61  as  if  it  was 
founded  in  truth.  This  is  well  known  to  thofe  who 
Itave  been  converfant  with  the  reprefeiitations  of  the 
theatre.  In  tragedies,  though  wc  are  fenfible  that  every 
thing  we  fee  and  hear  is  feigned  and  counterfeit,  yet 
fiich  is  the  power  of  a61ion,  that  wc  are  oftentimes  af* 
fe61ed  by  it  in  the  lame  manner  as  if  they  were  all  reali¬ 
ties.  Anger  and  refentment  at  the  appearance  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  concern  and  folicitude  for  diftreifed  virtue,  rife  in  our 
brea'ks  ^  and  tears  arc  extorted  from  us  for  opprefled  in- 
iDcence,  though  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  we  are 
ready  to  laugh  at  ourfelves  for  being  thi.s  decoyed.  If' 
art  then  has  fo  great  an  influenee  upon  u*^,  when  fup- 
ported  only  by  fancy  and  imagination,  Imw  powerful 
mufl  be  the  effe61  of  a  juft  and  lively  reprefentation  of 
what  we  know  to  be  true  and  real  ? 

How  agreeable  it  is  both  to  nature  and  reafon,  that 
a  warmth  of  cxprefTion  and  veheracncy  of  .motion  ftiould 
rife  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  fubjc6l  and 
concern  of  the  fpeakcr,  will  further  appear,  by  looking 
back  a  little  Into  the  more  early  and  fimple  ages  of  the 
world.  For  the  higher  we  go,  the  more  fhall  find 
of  both.  We  fliall  give  the  obfervation  of  a  very 
hial  f  upon  this  head.  In  his  own  \VGrds.  **•  The 

f-loqucnce  '^^oinans  (fays  he)  had  a  very  great  talent  this  way,  and 
^  ’  the  Greeks  a  greater.  The  caftern  nations  excelled  In 

it,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  the  figures  they  employed 
in  their  difeourfe  :  and  the  very  a61ions  they  u fed  to  ex- 
prefs  their  fentiments,  fuch  as  putting  allies^  on  their 
heads,  and  tearing  their  garments  j  and  covering  them- 
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felves  with  fackcloth  under  any  deep  diftrefs  and  forrow  Pronuncia.* 
of  mind.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  what  the  prophets  did  to 
give  a  more  lively  reprefentation  of  the  things  they 
foretold,  bccaufe  fuch  figurative  a61;ions  wxre  the  effeift 
of  divine  infpiratlon.  But  even  in  other  cafes  we  find 
thofe  people  underftood  much  better  than  we  do  how  to 
exprefs  their  grief,  and  fear,  and  other  paflions.  And 
hence,  no  doubt,  arofe  thofe  furprifing  efft6ls  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  wc  never  experience  now.”  Thus  far 
this  excellent  writer.  And  what  he  fays  here  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  a6lions  of  the  eaflern  nations^  was  in  a  good 
meafure  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  5  if 
not  entirely  of  the  fame  kind,  yet  perhaps  as  vehement 
and  expreflive.  They  did  not  think  language  of  itfelf 
fuffieient  to  exprefs  the  height  of  their  paflions,  unlefs  en¬ 
forced  by  uncommon  motions  and  geflures.  'Thus,  when 
Achilles  had  driven  the  Trojans  Into  their  city  with  the 
greateft  precipitation  and  terror,  and  only  Hedlor  ven¬ 
tured  to  tarry  without  the  gates  to  engage  him  j  Homer 
reprefents  both  King  Priam  and  his  queen  under  the 
higheft  conflernation  for  the  danger  of  their  fon.  And 
therefore,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  eome  into  the 
city,  and  not  fight  with  Achilles,  they  not  only  intreat 
him  from  the  wails  in  the  moft  tender  and  moving  lan¬ 
guage  imaginable  j  but  he  tears  off  his  grey  lucks  with  his 
handsj  and  flie.  In  a  flood  of  tears,  expofes  her  breafts,  and 
adjures  him  by  thofe  paps  which  fuekled  him,  to  comply 
with  their  requeft.  The  poet  knew  very  well,  that  no 
words  of  themfelves  could  reprefent  thofe  agonies  of 
mind  he  endeavoured  to*  convey,  unlefs  heightened  by 
the  idea  of  fuch  actions  as  wxre  expreffi\  e  of  the  deep- 
eft  forrow.  And  indeed  this  was  anciently  efteemed  fo 
requifite  In  an  orator,  that  it.  matters  of  importance  he 
was  fcarce  thought  to  be  in  earneft  who  wanted  it.  In 
one  of  Cicero’s  orations,  he  does  not  ftitk  to  argue  In 
that  manner  with  his  adverfary.  “  Would  you  talk 
thus  (fays  he)  if  you  was  ferlous  ?  Would  you,  who  are 
wont  to  difplay  your  eloquence  fo  warmly  in  the  danger 
of  others,  a61  fo  coldly  in  your  own  ?  Where  is  that" 
concern,  that  ardour,  which  ufed  to  extort  pity  even 
from  children  ?  Here  is  no  emotion  either  of  mind  or  ^ 
body  :  neither  the  forehead  ftruck,  nor  the  thigh,  nor  • 
fo  much  as  u  ftanip  of  the  foot.  Therefore,  you  have - 
been  fo  far  from  inflaming  our  minds,  that  you  have '■ 
fcarce  kept  us  awake.” 

As  a61ion  therefore  was  judged  fi)  neceffaiily  a  quali¬ 
fication  in  an  orator  among  the  ancients,  fo  they  made 
life  of  feveral-  methods  and  expedients  lor  the  better 
attaining  it.  The  principal  of  which  we  fliall  . briefly ; 
mention. 

Decaticy  of  pronunciation  is  a  habit.^  And  as  all' 
habits  arc  gained  by  time,  fo  the  fooner  they  are  learn¬ 
ed,  they  are  gent  rally  acquired  with  greater  eafe.  For 
while  perfons  are  young,  they  are  not  only  more  flexi¬ 
ble  and  capable  of  any  particular  bent,  but  they  are  like- 
wife  free  from  the  trouble  of  encountering  and  fubduing 
contrary  habits,  which  doubles  the  labour,  and  increafes 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  laudable  quality.  (Quin¬ 
tilian  was  very  fenfible  of  this  In  the  cafe  here  before 
us  ;  and  therefore.  In  order  to  have  perfons  trained  up 
to  it,  lie  begins  with  them  in  their  childhood,  and  de- 
feends  fo  low  as  even  to  give  direftions  how  they  ftiould  ' 
be  taught  to  pronounce  when  they  firft  learn  to  read.," 

And  he  advlfcs,  that  they  ftiould  then  be  inftru61ed 

where  tQ  fufpend  their  voice,  and  jnake  the  proper  pau^ 

fe?. 
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fronuncia-  fes,  both  in  diftliigulftiing  tlio  feveral  parts  of  the  fame 

■  fentence,  and  in  feparating^  one  fentence  from  another  ; 

likewife  when  to  raife  or  fink  their  voice,  or  give  it  a 
proper  infle<5tion  ;  to  be  flower  or  fafter,  more  vehement 
or  fedate,  as  the  nature  of  the  things  may  require  j  and 
that  the  tone  of  their  voice  be  always  manly  and  grave, 
but  at  the  fame  time  mixed  with  an  agreeable  fweetnefs. 
Thefe  things  may  perhaps  appear  in  ihemfelves  fmall  j 
but  if  duly  attended  to,  they  will  be  found  of  confider- 
able  fervice  to  bring  us  to  a  juft  and  proper  pronun¬ 
ciation.  For  in  every  thing  that  is  to  be  attained  by 
praftice,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  fet  out  right  at 
flrft. 

The  ancients  likewife  had  perfons  whom  they  Called 
pJionafci,  whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  was  to  teach  them  how 
to  regulate,  and  manage  their  voice  *,  and  others,  wdio  in-* 
ftrudted  them  in  the  whole  art  of  pronunciation,  both 
as  to  their  voice  and  geftures.  Thcfc  latter  were  gene^ 

^  rally  taken  from  the  theatre,  being  fome  eminent  expe¬ 
rienced  a<ftors.  So  O^uintilian,  treating  of  the  province 
of  thefe  perfons,  fays,  “  The  comedian  ought  to  teach 
them  how  to  relate  fa61s,  with  what  authority  to  ad* 
vife,  with  what  vehemence  to  exprefs  anger,  and 
with  what  foftnefs  corapalTion.”  And  fpeaking  of  gef¬ 
tures,  he  fays,  “  He  fhould  admonifli  them  to  raife  their 
countenance,  not  diftort  their  lips,  or  ft  retch  their 
mouths.”  With  feveral  other  dire(ftions  of  the  like 
kind.  And  w’e  are  told  concerning  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus,  ufually  called  the  philofopher,  that  His frjl 
niajlers  we?'e  Eiiphorio  the  graitmiarian^  and  Geminus  the 
comedian. 

But  though  they  made  ufe  of  a(ftors  to  inftrueft  their 
youth  in  forming  their  fpeecli  and  geftures,  yet  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  an  orator  was  much  different  from  that  of  the 
theatre.  Cicero  very  plainly  reprefents  this  diftin£lion 
in  the  w'ords  of  Craffus,  when,  fpeaking  of  orators,  he 
fays,  “  The  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be  fuited  to 
the  expreftions,  not  in  a  theatrical  way,  mimicking  the 
words  by  particular  gcfticulations,  but  in  a  manner  ex- 
prelTivc  of  the  general  fenfe,  with  a  fedate  and  manly 
infle(5lion  of  the  fides  *,  not  taken  from  the  ftage  and 
a<ffors,  but  from  the  cxercife  of  arms  and  the  palcftra.” 
And  Qiiintilian  fays  to  the  fame  purpofe,  “  Every  gef- 
ture  and  motion  of  the  comedians  is  not  to  be  imitated, 
Tior  to  the  fame  degree.”  They  thought  the  a6fion  of 
the  theatre  too  light  and  extravagant  for  the  imitation 
of  an  orator  *,  and,  therefore,  though  they  employed  ac¬ 
tors  to  inform  young  perfons  in  the  firft  rudiments,  yet 
they  were  afterwards  fent  to  the  paleftra,  or  fchools  dc- 
flgned  on  purpofe,  to  teach  them  a  decent  and  graceful 
management  of  their  bodies.  And  fuch  fchools,  as 
Qiiintilian  informs  us,  were  in  ufe  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  Juft  as  of  later  ages  children 
learn  to  dance,  in  fome  meafure  with  the  fame  inten¬ 
tion. 

Being  thus  far  prepared,  they  were  afterwards  fent 
to  the  fchools  of  the  rhetoricians.  And  here,  as  their 
bufinefs  was  to  cultivate  their  ftyle,  and  gain  the  whole 
art  of  eloquence ;  fo  particularly  to  acquire  a  juft  and 
accurate  pronunciation  by  thofe  exerclfes,  in  which  for 
that  end  they  were  conftantly  employed.  And  as  the 
Greeks  were  moft  celebrated  for  their  Ikill  in  all  the 
polite  arts,  and  efpecially  oratory  j  the  Roman  gentry, 
and  nobility  generally  fent  their  foiis  abroad,  and  placed 
them  under  the  tuition  of  fome  Grecian  mafter,  to  in- 
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flruft  them  In  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  by  that  means  Pronuncia*. 
to  fit  them  for  the  fervice  of  their  country,  either  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  or  the  fenale.  Thus  Cicero  was 
fent  to  Rhodes,  to  ftudy  under  the  famous  Molo,  and 
Brutus  under  Pammenes  5  Caefar  was  going  to  the  fame 
place  wdien  taken  by  pirates ;  and  Auguftus  afterwards 
ftudlcd  there  under  Apollodorus. 

Nor,  after  all  this  pains  and  induftry,  did  they  yet 
think  themfelves  fufficiently  qualified  to  take  upon  them 
the  characlcr  of  orators.  But  it  W'as  their  conftant  cuf- 
tom  to  get  together  fome  of  their  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  were  proper  judges  of  fuch  performances,  and 
declaim  before  them  in  private.  The  bufinefs  of  thefe 
perfons  "was  to  make  obfervatlons  both  on  their  language 
and  pronunciation.  And  they  were  allowed  the  great- 
eft  freedom  to  take  notice  of  any  thing  they  thought 
amifs,  either  as  to  inaccuracy  of  method,  impropriety  of 
ftyle,  or  indecency  of  their  voice  or  aftions.  This 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  correal  any  fuch  defers  at 
firft,  before  they  became  habitual.  What  cffe^ls  might 
not  juftly  be  expe(ffcd  from  fuch  an  inftitution  !  Per¬ 
fons  trained  up  in  this  manner,  with  all  thofe  advantages,- 
joined  to  a  good  natural  genius,  could  not  fall  of  ma¬ 
king  very  complete  orators.  Though  even  after  they 
came  to  appear  in  public^  they  did  not  lay  afide  the 
cuftom  of  declaiming.  For  Quintilian  tells  us,  that  C, 

Carbo  iifed  to  pra&ife  it  dat/y  in  his  tent.  And  Au¬ 
guftus  is  reported  to  have  continued  it  during  the  war 
of  Mutina  againft  M.  Antony.  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppo- 
fed,  that  fo  conftant  an  attendance  to  this  pradllce  was 
only  fervlceable  to  them  in  their  public  performances  *, 
but  it  muft  ncceffarily  affedl  their  whole  condudl,  give 
them  a  freedom  of  fpecch,  eafinefs  of  addrefs  and  beha¬ 
viour,  and  render  them  in  all  refpedls  fine  gentlemen  as 
well  as  excellent  orators.  And  from  hence,  perhaps^ 
we  may  fee  lefs  rcafoii  to  Wonder  at  the  furprifing  cffe61s 
of  fome  of  their  difeourfes,  when  we  confider  what  pains 
they  took  to  arrive  at  thofe  abilities. 

Having  thus  far  treated  on  pronunciation  in  general, 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  J)arts  of  it  fepa- 
rately  j  -uhich  are  voice  and  gejiure. 

Chap.  IL  Of  the  Voice, 

Voice  is  one  kind  of  founds.  Now  the  influence  of  Voice, 
founds,  cither  to  raife  or  allay  our  paftions,  is  evident  kind  of 
from  mufic.  And  certainly  the  harmony  of  a  fine  dif- 
courfe,  -well  and  gracefully  pronounced,  is  as  capable  to 
move  us,  if  not  in  a  ivay  fo  violent  and  ccftalic,  yet  uot  the 
lefs  powerful,  and  mure  agreeable  to  our  rational  facul- pafiions, 
ties.  As  the  bufinefs  of  this  chapter  is  to  offer  fome 
confiderations  for  the  juft  and  decent  management 
the  voice,  it  may  not  be  improper  in  the  firft  place 
obferve  in  general  wJiat  nature  does  when  free  and  un- 
conftrained.  As  perfons  arc  differently  affe6i:cd  when 
tlii'y  fpcak  j  fo  they  naturally  alter  the  tone  of  their 
voice,  though  they  do  not  attend  to  it.  It  rifes,  finks, 
and  has  various  inflexions  given  it,  according  to  tlio 
prefeiit  ftate  and  difpofition  of  the  mind.  When  the 
mind  is  calm  and  fedate,  the  voice  is  moderate  and  even  5 
when  the  former  is  dejeXed  with  forrow^  the  latter  is 
languid  j  and  ^>11011  that  is  inflamed  by  paftions,  this  is 
ralfed  and  elevated.  It  is  the  orator’s  bufineft,  there¬ 
fore,^  to  follow  nature,  and  to  endeavour  that  the  tone 
of  his  voice  appear  natural  and  unaffeXed.  And  for 

this 
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^ronuncia-  this  end,  he  miift  take  care  to  fult  it  to  the  nature  of 
,  the  fubje6t ;  hut  ftill  fo  as  to  be  always  grave  and  de- 
cent.  Some  perfons  continue  a  difcourfe  in  fuch  a 
low  and  drawling  manner,  that  they  can  fcarce  be 
heard  by  their  audience.  Others  again  hur^-y  on  in 
fo  loud  and  boifterous  a  manner  as  if  they  imagined 
their  hearers  were  deaf.  But  all  the  mufic  and  harmo¬ 
ny  of  fpeech  lies  in  the  proper  temperament  of  tlie 
Voice  between  thefe  extremes.  In  order  to  fet  this 
matter  in  a  juft  light,  it  Anil  be  neeeftary  to  confider 
the  principal  affe6Iions  or  properties  of  the  voice,  and 
how  they  arc  to  be  regulated  by  an  orator.  Noav  thefe 
may  all  be  referred  either  to  quantity  quality. 

The  quantity  of  the  voice  conftfts  in  its  higknefs  or 
hwnefs^fwiftnefs  or  JloWncfs^  and  the  intermediate  de¬ 
grees  betAveen  them. 

Every  perfon  Avho  fpeaks  in  public  fhould  endeavour, 

I  if  he  can,  to  fill  the  place  Avhere  he  fpeaks.  But  ftill 

he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  natural  key 
of  his  voice.  If  he  does,  it  Avill  neither  be  foft  nor 
agreeable,  but  either  harfh  and  rough,  or  too  ftirill  and 
fqueaking.  Befides,  he  Avill  not  be  able  to  give  every 
fyllable  its  full  and  dlftlndl  found  \  Avhich  Avill  render 
Avhat  he  fays  obfeure,  and  difficult  to  be  underftood. 
He  ftiould  therefore  take  care  to  keep  his  voice  Avithin 
reach,  fo  as  to  have  it  under  management,  that  he  may 
raife  or  fink  it,  or  give  it  any  inflexion  he  thinks 
proper :  Avhlch  it  Avlll  not  be  in  his  poAver  to  do  if  he 
put  a  force  upon  it,  and  ftrain  it  beyond  its  natural  tone. 

The  like  caution  is  to  be  ufed  againft  the  contrary 
extreme,  that  the  A’^oice  be  not  dropped,  and  fuffered  to 
link  too  loAV.  This  Avill  give  the  fpeaker  pain  in  ralfing 
it  again  to  its  proper  jdteh,  and  be  no  lefs  offenfive  to 
the  hearers.  For  though  the  mufic  of  fpeech  confifts 
in  the  variations  of  the  voice,  yet  they  muft  be  gradual 
to  render  them  pleafant.  Such  fudden  and  great  chan^ 
ges  at  once  are  rather  to  be  efteemed  chafms  in  fpeak- 
ing  than  variations.  Befides,  as  they  often  preVent 
the  hearers  from  taking  in  the  fenfe  of  what  is  fald, 
it  gives  them  no  fmall  uneafinefs  that  they  are  obliged  to 
I  ftretch  their  attention.  Many  perfons  are  too  apt  to  be 
guilty  of  this,  efpecially  at  the  end  of  a  fentence,  by 
dropping  the  laft  Avord  j  AvhIch  ought,  in  a  particular 
I  manner,  to  be  exprelTed  diftindly,  becaufe  the  meaning 
I  of  the  Avhole  fentence  often  depends  upon  it. 

The  medium  betAVeen  thefe  tAvo  is  a  moderate  and 
even  voice.  But  this  Is  not  the  fame  in  all  ^  that  Avhich 
is  moderate  in  one  Avould  be  high  in  another.  Every 
perfon,  therefore,  muft  regulate  it  by  the  natural  key  of 
his  OAVn  voice.  A  calm  and  fedate  voice  is  generally 
beft ;  as  a  moderate  found  is  moft  pleafing  to  the  ear,  if 
it  be  clear  and  diftindl.  But  this  equality  of  the  voice 
muft  alfo  be  accompanied  Avith  a  variety,  other  wife  there 
can  be  no  harmony  ;  fince  all  harmony  confifts  In  varie¬ 
ty.  Nothing  is  lefs  pleafing  than  a  difcourfe  pronoun¬ 
ced  throughout  In  one  continued  tone  of  the  voice, 
without  any  change  or  alteration.  Befides,  a  variation 
of  the  voice  is  an  eafe  to  the  fpeaker  \  as  the  body  Is 
relieved  by  ftiifting  its  pofture.  The  equality,  there¬ 
fore,  Ave  are  here  fpeaking  of  admits  a  variety  of  inflec¬ 
tions  and  changes  within  the  fame  pitch.  And  when 
that  is  altered,  the  gradations,  Avhether  higher  or  lower, 
ftiould  be  fo  gentle  and  regular  as  to  preferve  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  parts  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  Avhich 
V  cannot  be  done  Avhen  the  voice  is  fuddenly  varied  Avith 
Vgl.  XV.  Part  I. 
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too  great  a  dlftlmftion.  And  tlierefore  it  ftiould  moA'c 
from  ofte  key  to  another,  fo  as  rather  to  glide  like  a 
gentle  ftream,  than  pour  down  like  a  rapid  torrent, 
as  an  ingenious  writer  has  avcII  exprelTed  it.  An 
even  voice  is  beft  fitted  to  keep  the  mind  to  dole 
attelUion.  And  therefore,  in  fubjeefs  deiigned  only 
for  inftru6Iion,  Avithout  any  addrefs  to  the  paflions^ 
there  is  little  room  for  a  variety  of  voice.  For  the 
voice  ought  to  agree  Avith  the  ftyie  j  and  as  upon  fuch 
fubjeds  this  ffiould  be  equal,  moderate,  and  fmooth,  fo 
ffioukl  the  other.  Every  thing,  as  Ave  fay,  is  beautiful 
in  its  ieafiin  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  things 
which  ought  ahvays  to  be  regarded.  And,  therefore, 
an  affeded  variety,  ill-placed,  is  as  difagreeable  to  a 
judicious  audience  as  the  Avant  of  it,  Avhere  the  fubjeft 
requires  it.  We  may  find  forae  perfons,  in  pronouncing 
a  grave  and  plain  difcourfe,  afted  as  many  differeipt  tones, 
changes,  and  variations  of  their  voice,  as  If  they  Avere 
adfing  a  comedy  5  Avhich  is  doubtlefs  a  very  great  im¬ 
propriety.  But  the  orator’s  province  is  not  barely  to 
apply  to  the  mind,  but  likcAvife  to  the  paffions  j  Avhich 
require  a  great  variety  of  the  voice,  high,  or  Ioav,  vehe- 
ment  or  languid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  paffions 
he  defigns  to  affed.  So  that  for  an  orator  always  to 
ufe  the  fame  tone  or  degree  of  his  voice,  and  expe<ft;  to 
anfAver  all  his  views  by  it,  Avould  be  much  the  fame 
thing  as  if  a  pliyfician  ffiould  propofe  to  cure  all  diftem- 
pers  by  one  medicine.  From  hence  it  is  evident,  that 
although  various  inflexions  and  tones  of  the  voice  are 
requifite  to  make  it  harmonious  and  pleafing  to  the  ear  \ 
yet  the  degree  of  it  ffiould  differ  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeX,  and  deflgn  of  the  fpeaker.  And,  as  a 
petfeX  monotony  is  ahvays  unpleafant,  fo  it  can  never  be 
neceffary  in  any  difcourfe-. 

The  next  property  of  the  voice  above  mentioned  Avas 
fwiftnefs.  That  fome  expreffions  ought  to  be  pronoun^ 
ped  fafter  and  fwifter  than  others,  is  very  manifeft. 
Gay  and  fprightly  ideas  ftiould  not  only  be  expreffed 
louder,  but  alfo  fafter,  than  fuch  as  arc  fad  and  melan¬ 
choly.  And  when  we  prefs  an  adverfary,  the  voice 
ftiould  be  brilk  and  qyick.  But  to  hurry  on  in  a  pre¬ 
cipitant  manner,  AAntliout  paufing  till  ftopt  for  Avant  of 
breath,  is  certainly  a  very  great  fault.  This  deftroys, 
not  only  the  neceffary  diftinXion  betAVeen  fentence  anti 
fentence,  but  liketvlfe  between  the  feveral  Avords  of  the 
fame  fentence  *,  nay,  and  often  occafions  us  to  exprefs 
our  AVords  by  halves,  while  one  is  throAvn  fo  faft  upon 
another,  that  W’e  are  not  able  to  give  each  its  full  and 
juft  found.  ]By  this  means  all  the  grace  of  fpeaking  is 
loft,  and  In  a  great  meafure  the  advantage  of  hearing* 
For  when  the  ears  of  the  hearers  cannot  keep  pace  Avith 
the  volubility  of  the  fpeaker’s  tongue,  they  Avill  be  lit¬ 
tle  the  bettei*  for  Avhat  he  fays,  feefides,  by  not 
commanding  his  voice,  and  eafing  his  breath  at  the 
proper  paufes  and  points  of  diftinXion,  he  is  often  obli¬ 
ged  to  ftop  in  the  middle  of  a  fentence  j  and  fo  di¬ 
vides  Avhat  ffiould  be  continued,  and  joins  Avhat  ftiould 
be  feparated  5  which  muft  neceffarlly  deftroy  the  fenfe, 
and  confound  his  difcourfe.  Young  perfons  are  very 
liable  to  this,  efpecially  at  firft  fetting  out.  And  it 
often  arifes  from  diffidence.  They  are  jealous  of  their 
performances,  and  the  fuccefs  they  may  liave  in  fpeaking, 
Avhich  gives  them  a  pain  till  it  is  over  5  and  this  puts 
them  into  a  hurry  of  mind,  Avhich  incapacitates  them 
from  governing  their  voice,  and  keeping  It  under  that 
3  D  due 
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due  regulation  which  perhaps  they  propofed  to  them- 
felves  before  they  began  to  fpeak.  And  the  greater 
degree  fuch  perfons  have  of  a  native  and  ingenuous  mo- 
defty,  accompanied  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel, 
they  are  commonly  more  expofed  to  this.  For  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  are  fired  with  an  ardent  defire  to 
recommend  themfelves,  and  on  the  other  are  fearful  of 
the  event,  this  dubious  ftate  of  mind  is  very  apt  to 
throw  them  off  l;lieir  guard,  and  run  them  into  this 
excefs.  From  which  we  may  fee  the  great  advantage 
of  having  the  voice  well  formed  betimes  *,  for  when 
once  it  is  become  habitual  to  fpeak  with  juftnefs  and 
propriety,  perfons  readily  pra£lifc  it  without  much  atten¬ 
tion  or  concern. 

And  as  a  precipitant  and  hafty  pronunciation  is  cul¬ 
pable,  fo  like  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fault  to 
ipeak  too  flow.  This  feems  to  argue  a  heavinefs  in  the 
fpeaker.  And  as  he  appears  cool  himfelf,  he  can  never 
expe6l  to  Ararm  his  hearers,  and  excite  their  afFe61ions. 
When  not  only  every  word,  but  every  fyllable  is  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length,  the  ideas  do  not  come  fall 
enough  to  keep  up  the  attention  without  much  uneafi- 
nefs.  For  till  the  fenfe  is  completed,  the  mind  is  in 
fufpenfe  :  and,  if  it  be  held  long  in  that  lituation,  it 
will  of  courfe  flag  and  grow  tired.  Indeed,  in  fome 
cafes,  it  is  requifite  the  pronunciation  ftiould  be  floAver 
than  in  others  j  as  in  reprefenting  things  great  and  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  or  in  exprefling  fomc  particular  pafTions,  as  ad¬ 
miration  or  grief.  But  the  extreme  we  are  noAV  fpeak- 
ing  of,  is  a  floAvnefs  equally  continuing  tltrough  a  Avhole 
dlicourfe,  Avhich  muft  neceflarily  render  it  fiat  and  lifelefs. 

Noav,  to  avoid  either  of  the  two  extremes  lafl:  men¬ 
tioned,  the  voice  ought  to  be  fedate  and  diftin61.  And 
in  order  to  render  it  diftin61,  it  is  neceffary,  not  only 
that  each  Avord  and  fyllable  fliould  have  its  juft  and  full 


found,  both  as  to  time  and  accent  5  but  likeAvlfe  that 


every  fentence,  and  part  of  a  fentence,  fliould  be  fepa- 
rated  by  its  proper  paufe  and  interval.  This  is  more 
eafy  to  be  done  in  reading,  from  the  afllftancd  of  the 
points  5  but  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  attended  to  in  fpeaking, 
if  Ave  Avould  pronounce  in  a  diftin61  and  graceful  man¬ 
ner.  For  every  one  fliould  fpeak  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  he  ought  to  read,  if  he  could  arrive  at  that 
exadnefs.  Noav  the  common  rule  given  in  paufing  is, 
that  AVe  flop  our  voice  at  a  comma  till  Ave  can  tell  one, 
at  a  femieolon  tAVo,,  at  a  colon  three,  and  at  a  full  period 
four.  And  as  thefe  points  are  either  accommodated 
to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  fentence,  as  the  firft 
three  *,  or  different  fentences,  as  the  laft  ;  this  occafions 
the  different  length  of  the  paufe,  by  Avhich  either  the 
dependence  of  Avhat  precedes  upon  that  Avhich  folloAvs, 
or  its  diftindlion  from  it,  is  reprefented.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  firft  three  ftops,  the  voice  is  rather  to  be  fu- 
fpended  in  different  degrees  or  meafures  of  time  than 
entirely  dropt,  to  flioAV  that  the  fenfe  is  not  yet  comple¬ 
ted.  But  betAveen  fentence  and  fentence  we  refpire, 
and  begin  aneiv.  So  that  in  long  periods,  the  voice 
ftiould  be  favoured  by  beginning  Ioav  and  fedately,  that 
it  may  hold  to  the  end  without  refpiration  5  or  if  it  Avill 
not,  the  breath  ought  to  be  recovered  Avithout  finking 
the  voice.  For  if  once  the  voice  drop  for  want  of 
breath  before  the  period  be  finiflied,  hot  only  the  beau¬ 
ty,  but  likeAvifc  the  fenfe  of  it,  Avill  be  loft.  Quintilian 
lays  a  great  ftrefs  upon  a  due  attention  to  thefe  paufes  j 
and  fays,  “  Though  it  may  appear  not  fo  confiderable 
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in  itfelf,  yet  all  the  other  virtues  of  a  good  pronuncia-  Pronunda. 
tion  are  deficient  Avithout  it.”  tion.  ' 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  fuch  properties  of  the  ~ 
voice  as  refpe61  quantity^  Ave  come  now  to  fpeak  of  its 
qualities.  And  the  chief  of  thefe  are  Jlrength  or 
weahiefsy  ciearnefs  or  ohjeurenefs ^  fiilnefs  or  ftmllnefs^ 
fmoothnefs  or  roughiiefs,  Noav,  one  half  of  thefe  is 
Avliat  every  one  Avould  Avilliiigly  choofe,  as  he  Avould 
Avifli  to  be  free  from  the  others.  But  it  is  not  in  our 
poiver  to  give  ourfelves  Avhat  qualities  of  the  voice  Ave 
pleafe  \  but  only  to  make  the  beft  ufe  Ave  can  of  Avhat 
nature  has  beftoAved  upon  us.  HoAvever,  feveral  defefts 
of  the  voice  are  capable  of  being  helped  by  care  and 
proper  means  j  as,  on  the  other  hand  the  beft  voice  may 
be  greatly  hurt  by  ill  management  and  indiferetion. 
Temperance  is  a  great  prefervative  of  the  voice,  and  all 
excefs  is  highly  prejudicial  to  it.  The  voice  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  fuffer,  if  the  organs  of  fpeech  have  not  their 
proper  tone.  And  in  order  to  their  having  this,  they 
muft  be  kept  in  a  due  temperature  ;  that  is,  they  muft 
neither  be  too  moift  nor  too  dry.  If  they  abound  Avith 
fluids,  thefe  Avill  obftru6l  the  ciearnefs  of  the  voice. 


and  render  it  obfeure  and  confufed  \  and  if  they 


are  parched  Avith  drought,  the  voice  Avill  be  harfti  and 
rough.  Noav  all  exceffes,  as  Avell  as  fome  bodily  indif- 
pofitions,  are  apt  to  affe<51  the  organs  one  or  other  of 
thefe  ways. 

A  ftrong  voice  is  very  ferviceable  to  an  orator,  be- 
caufe  if  it  Avant  fome  other  advantages,  he  is,  hoAA^ever, 
capable  to  make  himfelf  heard.  And  if  at  any  time 
he  is  forced  to  ftrain  it,  he  is  in  lefs  danger  of  its  failing 
him  before  he  has  finiflied  his  difeourfe.  But  he  avIio 
has  a  Aveak  voice,  fliould  be  very  careful  not  to  ftrain 
it,  efpecially  at  firft.  He  ought  to  begin  Ioav,  and  rife 
gradually  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  the  key  of  his  voice  Avill 
Avell  carry  him,  without  being  obliged  to  fink  again  af¬ 
ter  vA^ards.  Frequent  inflexions  of  the  voice  Avill  like¬ 
Avifc  be  fomc  affiftance  to  him.  But  efpecially  he  fliould 
take  care  to  fpeak  deliberately,  and  eafe  his  voice,  by 
alloAving  due  time  for  refpiration  at  all  the  proper  pau¬ 
fes.  It  is  an  extreme  much  lefs  inconvenient  for  fuch 
a  perfon  rather  to  fpeak  too  flow,  than  too  faft.  But 
this  defeX  of  a  Aveak  voice  is  fonietimes  capable  of 
being  helped  by  the  ufe  of  proper  methods  5  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  inftance  of  Demofthenes,  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

A  voice  is  faid  to  be  clear ^  Avhen  the  organs  of  fpeech 
are  fuited  to  give  every  fingle  letter,  and  all  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  them  in  fyllables  and  Avords,  their  proper  and 
diftinX  found.  Such  a  voice  is  very  pleafing  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  hearers  \  and  no  lefs  an  hap])inefs  to  the 
fpeaker,  as  it  faves  him  a  great  ex  pence  of  fpirits.  For 
a  moderate  voice,  if  clear,  Avill  be  as  diftinXly  heard,  as 
one  much  louder,  if  thick  and  obfeure.  Which  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  fpeaker,  becaufe  he  can  better 
keep  his  voice  under  command,  and  modulate  it  at  plea- 
fure,  as  the  feveral  parts  and  circumftances  of  his  dif¬ 
eourfe  may  require.  On  the  contrary,  an  obfeure  and’ 
confufed  voice  is  not  always  occafioned  from  a  deficien¬ 
cy  in  the  organ  5  but  many  times  is  the  effeX  of  cuftom 
and  a  bad  habit.  Some  perfons,  either  from  Avant  of 
due  care  in  their  education  at  firft,  or  from  inadverten¬ 
cy  and  negligence  afterAvards,  run  into  a  very  irregular 
and  confufed  manner  of  exprefling  their  words ,  either 
by  mifplacing  the  accent,  confounding  the  found  of  th& 

letters, 
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>ionuncia-  letters,  or  huddling  the  fyllables  one  upon  another,  fo 
lion,  gg  to  render  what  they  fay  often  unintelligible.  Indeed, 
fometimes  this  arifes  from  a  natural  defeft,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  Demofthenes  ;  who  found  a  method  to  reftify  that, 
as  well  as  the  weaknefs  of  his  voice.  But  in  faults  of 
this  kind,  which  proceed  from  habit,  doubtlcfs  the  moft 
likely  way  to  mend  them  is  to  fpeak  deliberately. 

A  full  voice  is  not  the  fame  as  a  ftrong  or  a  loud 
voice.  It  fills  the  ear,  but  it  is  often  not  pleafant. 
And  therefore  to  render  it  fo,  as  well  as  audible,  it 
thould  be  frequently  varied.  However,  this  feems  bet- 
ter  fuited  to  the  charafter  of  an  orator,  than  a  fmall 
and  Ihrill  voice ;  becaufe  it  has  fomething  in  it  more 
grave  and  manly.  And  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune 
of  a  very  fmall  voice,  fhould  be  cautious  of  raifiiig  it  to 
too  hio-h  a  pitch,  efpecially  at  once  ;  becaufe  the  fudden 
compreflure  of  the  organ  is  apt  to  occafion  a  fqueaking 
and  very  difagreeable  found. 

A  foft  and  fmooth  voice  is  of  all  the  molt  mulical, 
efpecially  if  it  be  fle-vible.  And,_on  the  contrary,  no¬ 
thing  is  lefs  harmonious  than  a  voice  that  is  harlh  and 
rough.  For  the  one  grates  as  difagreeably  upon  the  ear, 
as  the  other  gives  it  pleafure  and  delighti  _ 

From  the  confideration  of  thefe  feveral  properties  ot 
the  voice,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  bell,  and  fit- 
toll  for  an  orator,  which  is  moderate,  dillina,  firm,  clear, 
and  fmooth,  and  withal  eafily  flexible  to  the  feveral  de- 
grees  and  variations  of  found  which  every  part  of  the- 
difeourfe  may  require. 
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Chap.  III.  Of  Gefurt. 

etcftiire  is  By  this  is  meant,  a  fuitable  conformity  of  the  mo- 
'iheconfor-  (,f  the  countenance,  and  feveral  park  ot  the  body, 

mityofthe  .  f  to  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  difcourle.  I  he 

ril  .4  r'A  i>  ta™  i"  >  ‘TVtte'S:.!?  zt 

nance,  Stc.  liarily  done  in  common  language.  ^  r  .1  ^  eo 

to  the  na.  of  that  word  to  denote  the  motions  of  the  counte- 
nance,  or  any  parts  of  it ;  but  as  thefe  make  a  confider- 
“  able  part  of  our  prefent  fubjea,  they  mull  here  be  com- 

prehended  under  this  term.  .  1  .1  : 

It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  whether  voice 
or  gclture  has  the  greater  Influence  upon  Us.  J^btas 
the  latter  affeas  us  by  the  eye,  as  the  former  does  by 

the  car,  gellure  in  the  nature  of  it  femns  to  have  this 
advantage,  that  it  conveys  the  impreflion  more  fpeedi- 
ly  to  the  mind  ;  for  the  fight  is  the  quickefl  of  ^1  our 
fmfes.  Nor  is  its  influence  lefs  upon  oUr  paflions  ; 
hay,  in  fome  inllances  it  appears  to  aa  more  powerfully. 
A  call  of  the  eye  lhall  exprefs  defire  in  as  moving  a 
manner  as  the  foftell  language  ;  and  a  different  mokon 
of  it,  refentment.  To  wring  the  hands,  tear  the  hair, 
or  llrike  the  breall,  are  all  ilroiig  indications  of  forrow. 
And  he  who  claps  his  hand  to  his  fword,  throws  us  into 
a  greater  panic  than  one  who  only  threatens  to  kill  us. 
N^r  is  It  Ill  fome  refpeas  lefs  various  and  extenfive  than 
language.  Cicero  lells  us,  lie  often  diverted  himfelf 
by  U-ying  this  with  Rofeius  the  comedian  ;  who  could 
cLvck  a  fentence  as  many  ways  by  his  geftures,  as  he 
himfelf  by  words.  And  fome  dramas,  called 
Mimes,  haw  been  carried  on  wholly  by  mutes,  who  have 
performed  every  part  by  gefture^s  only,  without  words 
in  a  way  very  intelligent,  as  well  as  entertaining  to  the 
fpeftators.  Well,  therefore,  might  Cicero_  call  aaion 
(or  gefture)  the  language  cf  the  bochj^  fince  it  is  capable 


in  fo  lively  a  manner  to  convey  both  our  ideas  and  paf-  Prommeia- 
fions.  But  with  refpea:  to  oratory,  gefture  may  very  , 
properly  be  called  the  fecotid  part  of  pronunciation  in 
which,  as  the  voice  flioiild  be  fuited  to  the  impreflions 
it  receives  from  the  mind,  fo  the  feveral  motions  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  various  tones 
and  infle(51ions  of  the  voice.  When  the  voice  is  even 
and  moderate,  little  gellure  is  required  and  nothing  is 
more  unnatural  than  violent  motion,  in  dilcourfing  upon 
ordinary  and  familiar  fubjedls,  ihe  motions  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  Ihould  rife  therefore  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence 
and  energy  of  the  expreflion,  as  the  natural  and  genuine 
elFedl  of  it. 

But  as  geflure  is  very  different  and  various  as  to  the 
manner  of  it,  which  depends  upon  the  decent  conduct 
of  feveral  parts  of  the. body  5  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  con¬ 
fider  more  particularly  the  proper  management  of  each 
of  thofe  parts.  Now  all  gefture  is  either  natural,  or 
from  imitation.  By  natural  geflure  we  mean  fuch  ac¬ 
tions  and  motions  of  the  body,  as  naturally  accompany 
our  words,  as  thefe  do  the  impreffions  of  our  minds.  ^  And 
thefe  either  refpea  the  whole  body,  dr  fome  particular 
part  of  it.  But  before  we  enter  upon  this,  give  us  leave 
juft  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  cuftomary  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  in  making  a  fet  difeourfe  before  an  affem- 
bly,  to  do  it  Handing.  Thus  we  read,  that  Abraham 
food  up,  andfpahe  unto  the  children  qf  HetL  ^  And  it 
feems  as  if  he  fat  down  when  he  had  ended  his  fpecch  j 
becaufe,  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  anfweT'^ 
it  is  faid  again,  that  Abraham  food  up  and  bowed  him* 
felf  to  the  people  of  the  land,  the  children  of  Beth  In 
like  manner  Homer  reprefents  the  Grecian  princes,  as 
{landing  up,  when  they  made  a  fpeech,  either  to  the 
army,  or  in  their  councils.  So  when  Achilles  has 
affembled  the  army,  to  inquire  into  the  rcafon  of  the 
great  plague  which  at  that  time  raged  among  them, 
he  rifes  up  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  and  fits  down 
again  when  he  has  done.  After  him  the  prophet 
Calchas  rifes,  and  charges  it  upon  Agamemnon  ;  who 
rlfing  up  in  a  paflion,  does  not  refule  to  comply  with 
what  Calchas  propofed,  but  expreffes  his  refentment 
at  him  for  faying  it.  And  upon  another  occafion 
both  Agamemnon  and  Neftor  do  the  fame  in  council. 

And  Cicero  acquaints  us,  that  when  Lentulus^  bad 
been. charged  in  the  fenate  as  an  affociate  with  Catiline, 
he  flood  up  to  make  his  defence.  Nor  does  the  advan- 
tajre  of  being  better  heard,  feem  to  have  been  the  only 
rcafon  for  fo  general  an  agreement  in  this  poflure  ;  but 
it  appears  likewife  to  have  been  chofen,  as  the  moft  de¬ 
cent  and  refpeftful.  Sitting  carries  in  it  an  air  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  is  therefore  a  poflure  fcarce  ufed  upon  iuch 
occafions,  unlefs  perhaps  where  that  is  de.figned  to  be  ex- 
preffed  by  it.  Wherefore  it  was  a  thing  very  much  re- 
fented,  that  when  Cffifar  after  lie  had  got  the  power  in- 
to  his  handSi  once  addreffed  the  fenate,  either  retufed  to 
rife,  as  fome  fay,  or  as  others,  one  of  liis  friends  held  him 
down  by  his  gown. 

But  though  Handing  appears-  to  be  the  moft  proper 
nofture  for  fpeaking.in  public,  yet  it  is  very  unbe- 
coming  for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  any  mo¬ 
tion  flke  a  ftatue.  It  fhould  not  long  continue  in 
the  fame  pofition,  but  be  conftantly  changing,  though 
the  motion  be  very  moderate.  There  ought  to  be  no 
appearance  of  ftiffnefs,  but  a  certain  eafe  and  pliable- 
neL.natorqlly  fluting  itlelf  to  every  exprdflion ;  by 
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FrorAincia-  wliicK  means,  when  a  greater  degree  of  motion  is 
^  neceffary,  it  will  appear  lefs  fudden  and  vehement: 
For  as  the  raifmg,  linking,  and  various  infleaions  of 
the  voice  mud  be  gradual  j  fo  likewife  fhould  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  body.  It  is  only  on  fome  particular  oc- 
cafions  that  an  hafty  vehemence  and  impetuofity  is  pro¬ 
per  in  either  cafe. 

As  to  the  leveral  parts  of  the  body,  the  head  is  the 
mod  confiderable.  To  lift  it  up  too  high  has  the  air 
of  arrogance  and  pride  ;  to  dretch  it  out  too  far,  or 
throw  it  back,  looks  clownidi  and  unmannerly  5  to 
hang  it  dawnwards  on  the  bread,  diows  an  unmanly 
bafhfulnefs  and  want  of  fpirit :  and  to  differ  it  to  lean 
on  either  fhoulder,  argues  both  doth  and  indolence. 
Wherefore  in  calm  and  fedate  difcourfe  it  ought  to 
keep  its  natural  date,  an  upright  podure.  However, 
it  fliould  not  be  long  without  motion,  nor  yet  always 
movirig  ;  but  gently  turn  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and 
ibmetimes  pn  the  other,  as  occafion  requires,  that  the 
voice  may  be  heard  by  all  who  are  prefent ;  and  then 
return  again  to  its  natural  pofition.  It  fhould  always 
accompany  the  other  aOllons  of  the  body,  and  turn  on 
the  fame  fide  with  them  ;  except  when  averdon  to  any 
thing  is  expreffed,  which  is  done  by  dretching  out  the 
right  hand,  and  turning  the  head  to  the  left.  The  an¬ 
cients  erected  a  datue  of  Venus  in  this  podure,  who  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  ecro^^o^tecy  and  by  the  Latins  Ver~ 
ticorditty  and  in  Englifh  may  be  termed  the  forbidding 
Venus,  Eut  nothing  is  more  indecent  than  violent  mo¬ 
tions  and^  agitations  of  the  head.  And  therefore  when  a 
witty  writer,  who  is  well  known  among  us,  would  con¬ 
vey  the  mod  ridiculous  idea  of  a  pretender  to  know¬ 
ledge,  he  expreffes  it  thus  : 
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natural  figns  of  fuch  paflions,  the  orator  diould  endea¬ 
vour  to  conform  to  them. 

But  as  the  eyes  are  mod  aaive  and  lignificant,  it 
IS  the  advice  of  Cicero  that  the  greated  care  fliould 
be  taken  in  their  management.  And  he  gives  this 
reafon  for  it,  “  Eecaufe  other  parts  of  the  countenance 
have  but  few  motions  j  whereas  all  the  paffions  of  the 
foul  are  expreffed  in  the  eyes,  by  fo  many  different 
actions,  which  cannot  poflibly  be  reprefonted  by  any 
gedures  of  the  body,  if  the  eyes  are  kept  in  a  fixed  pof- 
.ture.”  Common  experience  does  in  a  great  meafure 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  We  readily  guefs 
at  a  perfon’s  intention,  or  how  he  is  affefted  to  us,  by 
his  eyes.  And  any  fudden  change  or  emotion  of  the 
mind  is  prefently  followed  by  an  alteration  in  the  look. 
In  fpeaking  therefore  upon  pleafant  and  delightful  fub- 
jefts,  the  eyes  are  brifk  and  cheerful  3  as  on  the  contra- 
ry,  they  fink  and  are  languid  in  delivering  any  thing 
melancholy  and  forrowful.  This  is  fo  agreeable  to  na¬ 
ture,  that  before  a  perfon  fpeaks,  w^e  are  prepared  with 
the  expeaatlon  of  one  or  the  other  from  his  different  af- 
pea.  So  likewife  in  anger,  a  certain  vehemence  and 
intenfenefs  appears  in  the  eyes,  which,  for  want  of  pro¬ 
per  words  to  exprefs  it  by,  w  e  endeavour  to  reprefent  by 
metaphors  taken  from  fire,  the  mod  violent  and  rapid 
element,  and  fay,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  eyes fparkley  burrK 
or  are  inflamed.  In  exprefiions  of  hatred  or  detefiation, 
it  is  natural  to  alter  the  look,  cither  by  turning  the  eyes 
afide,  or  downwards.  Virgil  has  very  juffly  obferved. 
this  :  for  when  he  deferibes  ^neas  meeting  with  Dido 
in  the  Elyfian  fiiades,  and  addreiling  her,  he  reprefents 
jier  difregard  of  him,  by  frying, 


For  having  three  times  fhook  his  head 

To  dir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  faid.  Hudibras, 

But  it  is  the  countenance  that  chiefly  reprefents  both 
the  paflions  and  difpofition  of  the  mind.  By  this  we 
exprefs  love,  hatred,  joy,  forrow,  modedy,  and  con¬ 
fidence  :  by  this  we  fupplicate,  threaten,  foothe,  in¬ 
vite,  forbid,  conlent,  or  refufe  3  and  all  this  without 
fpeaking.  Nay,  from  hence  we  form,  a  judgment  not 
only  of  a  perfon’s  prefent  temper,  but  of  his  capacity 
and  natural  difpofition.  And  therefore  it  is  common 
to  fay,  fuch  an  one  has  a  promiflng  countenanccy  or  that 
he  promifes^  little  by  his  countenance.  It  is  true,  this 
is  no  certain  rule  of  judging  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  alter  the  natural  make  of  his  countenance  : 
however,  it  may  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  mod  ^leafing  afpeft  we  can  3  fince  it  is  fo  natural 
for  mankind  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  it :  and 
fome  perfons  are  fo  unhappy,  as  to  render  their  coun¬ 
tenance  more  difagrceable,  than  otherwife  it  would  be 
by  ill  habits. 

But  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face  bear  their  part, 
and  contribute  to  the  proper  and  decent  motion  of  the 
whole.  In  a  calm  and  fedate  difcourfe,  all  the  features 
retain  their  natural  date  and  fituation.  In  forrow,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  lower,  and  the  cheeks  hang 
down.  But  in  exprefllons  of  joy  and  cheerfulnefs,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  are  expanded,  the  cheeks  con- 
frafted,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards. 
Anger  and  refentment  contraft  the  forehead,  draw  the 
brows  together,  and  thrud  out  the  lips.  And  terror 
elevates  both  the  brows  and  forehead.  As  thefc  are  the 


Difdainfully  (he  look’d  ;  then  turning  round. 

Still  fix’d  her  eyes  immov’d  upon  the  ground. 

She  fiiowcd  her  refentment  for  his  former  treatment  of  her 
by  not  vouchfafing  to  look  on  him.  Indeed,  the  eyes 
are  fometimes  turned  downwards  upon  other  occafions,. 
as  to  exprefs  modedy.  And  if  at  any  time  a  particular 
objedt  be  addreffed  to,  whatever  it  be,  the  eyes  diould . 
be  turned  that  way.  And  therefore  Philodratus  very 
defervedly  ridicules  a  certain  rhetorician  as  guilty  of  a 
jolecifm  in  gedure,  who,  upon  faying,  0  Jupiter  !  turned 
his  eyesdownward  3  and  wh^n  he  faid,  O Earth  !  looked 
upward.  A  daring  look  has  the  appearance  of  giddi* 
nefs  and  want  of  thought  3  and  to  contraa  the  eyes, 
gives  fufpicion  of  craft  and  defign.  A  fixed  look  may 
be  occafioned  from  intenfenefs  of  thought,  but  at  the 
fame  time  diows  a  difregard  to  the  audience  3  and  a  too 
quick  and  wandering  motion  of  the  eyes  denotes  levity 
and  wantonnefs.  A  gentle  and  moderate  motion  of  the 
eyes  is  therefore  in  common  mod  fuitable,  ahvays  direc¬ 
ted  to  fome  of  the  audience,  and  gradually  turning  from  ^ 
tide  to  fide  with  an  air  of  refpea  and  modedy,  and 
looking  them  decently  in  the  face,  as  in  common  dif¬ 
courfe  :  Such  a  behaviour  will  of  courfe  draw  an  atten¬ 
tion.  As  in  converfation,  when  a  perfon  addreffes  us  in 
an  handfome  and  becoming  manner,  w^e  prefently  put 
ourfelves  in  a  podure  to  give  what  he  fays  a  proper  W 
ception.  But  as  ad  the  paflions  are  in  the  mod  lively  , 
manner  expreffed  in  the  eyes,  their  motions  ought  to 
vary  according  to  the  different  nature  of  thofe  paflions 
they  .are  fuited  both  to  difeover  in  the  fpeaker,  and  con- 
vey  to  his  hearers  5  fince,  as  the  quicked  accefs  to  the 
mind  IS  by  the  fight,  a  proper  well-timed  look  will 
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pronuncia-  fometlmes  fooner  efFe6l  this  than  it  can  be  done  by 
words  5  as  in  difcharging  a  cannon  we  are  ftruck  wdth 
’  '  the  light  before  we  hear  the  found. 

As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  diftindl  from  the 
liead,  the  (boulders  ought  not  to  be  elevated  ;  for  this 
is  not  only  in  itfelf  indecent,  but  it  likewife  contrads 
the  neck,  and  hinders  the  proper  motion  of  the  head* 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  (hould  they  be  drawn  down, 
and  depreffed  j  becaufe  this  occahons  a  (lilFnefs  both  to 
the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  Their  natural  pofture 
therefore  is  belt,  as  being  mod  eafy  and  graceful.  To 
(hrug  the  (lioulders  has  an  abjed  and  fervile  air  j  and 
frequently  to  heave  them  upwards  and  downwards  is  a 
very  difagreeable  fight. 

A  continued  motion  of  the  arms  any  way,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Their  action  (hould  generally  be 
very  moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  hands,  unlefs  in 
very  pathetic  exprefTions,  where  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  them  a  more  lively  fpring. 

The  hands  need  never  be  idle.  Q^uintilian  feems  to 
think  them  as  necelTary  and  powerful  in  a^lion,  as 
Cicero  docs  the  eyes.  “  The  hands  (fays  he),  without 
which  all  gefture  is  lame  and  weak,  have  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  motions  than  can  well  be  exprelfed  j  for  they 
are  almoft  equal  to  our  words.  Do  not  we  defire  with 
them,  promife,  call,  difmlfs,  threaten,  befeech,  deteft, 
fear,  inquire,  deny  ?  Do  not  they  exprefs  joy,  for- 
row,  doubt,  confeflion,  penitence,  meafure,  plenty, 
number,  and  time  ?  Do  not  they  excite,  reftrain,  prove, 
admire,  and  (hame  ?  that  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  fpeech 
among  all  nations  and  countries,  this  feems  to  me  the 
common  language  of  all  mankind.”  Thus  far  Quinti¬ 
lian.  Now,  all  bodily  motion  is  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward,  to  the  right  or  left,  forward  or  backward,  or  elfc 
circular.  The  hands  are  employed  by  the  orator  in  all 
thefe,  exce^the  laft.  And  as  they  ought  to  correfpond 
with  our  exprelTions,  fo  they  ought  to  begin  and  end 
with  them.  In  admiration,  and  addrelTes  to  heaven, 
they  mull  be  elevated,  but  never  raifed  above  the  eyes  j 
and  in  fpeaking  of  things  below  us,  they  are  dlreded 
downwards.  Side  motion  (liould  generally  begin  from 
the  left,  and  terminate  gently  on  the  right.  In  demon- 
ftrating,  addrefiing,  and  on  feveral  other  occafions,  they 
are  moved  forward  y  and  in  threatening,  fomctlmes 
thrown  back.  But  when  the  orator  fpeaks  of  himfelf, 
his  right  hand  (liould  be  gently  laid  on  his  bread.  When 
no  other  motion  is  necelTary,  the  hands  (liould  be  kept 
about  as  high  as  the  breaft,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm.  This  is  not  only  graceful,  but  likc- 
wl(e  the  mod  eafy  podure,  and  gives  the  lead  drain  to 
the  mufcles.  They  fliould  never  be  fulfered  to  hang  down, 
nor  to  loll  upon  the  cuihion  or  bar.  The  left  hand 
(liould  never  move  alone,  but  accommodate  itfelf  to  the* 
motions  of  the  right.  In  motions  to  the  left  fide,  the 
right  hand  diould  not  be  carried  beyond  the  left  (boul¬ 
der.  In  promlfes  and  expreflions-  of  compliment,  the 
motion  of  the  hands  (hould  be  gentle  and  (low  ;  but 
in  exhortations  and  applaule  more  fivift.  The  hands 
ihould  generally  be  open  5  but  in  exprelTions  of  com¬ 
punction  and  anger  they  may  be  clofed.  All  finical 
and  trifling  aCtions  of  the  fingers  ought  to  be  avoided  ; 
nor  (hould  they  be  dretched  out  and  expanded  in  a  fiilf 
and  figid  podure,  but  kept  eafy  and  pliable. 

Neither  the  bread  nor  the  belly  (liould  be  thrud  out  j 
which  in  itfelf  looks  ungainly,  and  hinders  the  free  mo** 
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tion  of  the  trunk  j  which  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  dilF  r^renuncia- 
and  upright,  but  eafy  and  flexible,  always  fuiting  itfelf.  ^ 

to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  hands.  The  fee  :  (hculd  ’ 
continue  deady,  and  not  give  the  body  a  wavering  and 
giddy  motion  by  frequently  (lilfting  ;  though  fe  rae  per- 
fons  fall  into  that  habit  without  moving  their  feet.  Cu¬ 
rio,  a  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  was  addiCled  to 
this  ;  which  occafioned  a  friend  of  his  once  to  pafs  a 
joke  upon  him,  by  alking,  JV/io  that  was  talking  out  of 
a  boat  ^  The  jed  is  too  plain  to  need  explication  \  for 
every  one  know's  the  waving  of  a  boat  will  give  the  bo¬ 
dy  fuch  a  motion. 

The  gedures  we  have  hitherto  dlfcourfed  of,  are 
fuch  as  naturally  accompany  our  exprelTions.  And  we 
believe  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  if  duly  attended  to, 
will  be  found  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
our  modern  pronunciation.  The  ancients,  indeed,  ufed 
feveral  more  vehement  aClions  and  gedures  than  we 
are  accudomed  to  \  as  we  have  formerly  (hown.  Philip 
the  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  ufe 
to  prepare  his  difeourfes  \  but  fpokc,  as  we  fay,  ojf 
hand.  And  he  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  “  he  was 
never  fit  to  talk  till  he  had  warmed  his  arm.”  He 
doubtlefs,  therefore,  ufed  a  more  violent  motion  with 
his  arms  and  hands  than  is  common  with  us.  And 
Cicero  calls  the  arm  projeCled  the  orator^ s  weapon.  In¬ 
deed,  to  extend  or  brandKh  the  arm,  carries  in  it  an  air 
of  command  and  authority,  which  was  not  unbecoming 
the  character  of  Philip,  who  was  a  perfon  of  the  highed 
rank  and  quality.  And  therefore  young  orators,  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  a  time  ufed  no  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  arm,  but  kept  it  confined  in  their  garment, 
as  an  argument  of  modedy,  till  age  and  experience  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  ufe  greater  freedom.  Nor  was  it  uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  ancient  orators  to  exprefs  the  excels  of  their 
pa  (Rons  by  tears.  They  thought  nothing  unbecoming, 
that  w^as  natural :  and  judged  it  agreeable  to  the  cha- 
raClers  even  of  the  braved  men,  to  be  touched  with  a  - 
fenfe  of  humanity  in  great  calamities  :  And  therefore 
W8  find  both  Homer  and  Virgil  make  their  greated  he*- 
roes  (hed  tears  on  fome  occafions. 

The  other  fort  of  gedures  above  mentioned  are  fuch 
as  arife  from*  imitation  5  as  where  the  orator  deferibes 
fome  aCIion,  or  perfonates  another  fpeaking.  But  here 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  over-aCl  his  part,  by 
running  into  any  ludicrous  or  theatrical  mimicry.  It  is 
fiifficient  for  him  fo  to  reprefent  things  of  this  nature,  as 
may  bed  convey  the  image  of  them  in  a  lively  manner 
to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  \  without  any  fuch  change 
either  of  his  aClions  or  voice  as  are  not  fuitable  to  his 
own  charaCler. 

Gh  ap*  TV\  Some  particular  Rules  for  the  Voice  and 
Gejlure, 
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The  fu'bjeCl  of  pronunciation  is  of  fo  great  impor- Rules  for 
tance  to  an  orator,  that  it  can  neither  be^  too  clearly 
laid  down,  nor  too  drongly  Inculcated.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  caufes  of  that  furprifing  power  it  has  over  ;us, 
and  by  what  means  It  fo  drongly  affeCls  us,  this  may 
in  (bme  meafure  appear  by  refle Cling  on  the  frame 
and  condltution  of  human  nature.  For  our  infinitely  . 
wife  and  great  Maker  has  fo  formed  us,  that  not  only 
the  aClions  of  the  body  are  fubjeCl  to  the  direClion  of 
the  mind,  but  we  are  likewife  endowed  wdth  various 

pa(rions  j 


Promiiicia-  paflions  and  affe^lions,  that  excite  us  to  purfue  thofe 

^ _ ,  things  which  make  for  our  happinefs,  and  avoid  others 

which  are  hurtful  to  us.  And  as  w'e  are  made  for  fo- 
cicty,  we  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  fpeech,  which  enables 
us  to  converfe  with  one  another.  And  fuch  is  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  our  make,  and  influence  of  our  minds  upon 
the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies,  that  we  can  not  only 
communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  but  likewife 
our  paflions.  For,  as  Cicero  well  obferves,  Every 
motion  of  the  mind  has.  naturally  its  peculiar  counte¬ 
nance,  voice,  and  getlure  j  and  the  whole  body,  every 
pofltion  of  the  face,  and  found  of  the  voice,  like  the 
firings  of  an  inftrument,  acl  agreeably  to  the  impreflion 
they  receive  from  the  mind.”  Nor  is  this  all  :  but  as 
every  one  is  differently  affefted  himfelf,  he  is  capable  to 
make  the  like  impreflions  upon  others,  and  excite  them 
to  the  fame  motions  which  he  feels  in  himfelf.  As  when 
two  inflruments  are  fet  to  the  fame  pitch,  the  firings  of 
the  one  being  touched,  produce  in  the  other  the  like 
found.  This  common  fympathy  in  the  human  frame 
fliows  how  neceflary  it  is  that  an  orator  fliould  not  only 
in  general  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pronun¬ 
ciation,  but  likewife  know  how  to  ufe  them  as  occafion 
requires  j  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  art  is 
not  of  itielf  fufficient  to  perfeft  an  artifl,  without  a  fur¬ 
ther  acquaintance  with  the  particular  application  of  them 
to  their  fevcral  cafes  and  circumflanccs.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  .orator  to  underftand 
all  the  beauties  and  ornaments  of  language,  and  which 
of  them  are  fuited  to  form  the  feveral  kinds  of  flyle, 
unlefs  he  can  likewife  accommodate  each  of  thofe  cha- 
ratlers  to  their  proper  fubjeft.  And  fo  likewife  in 
pronunciation,  he  ought  not  only  to  know  the  feveral 
cjualities  of  the  voice,  and  proper  geflurcs  of  the  body, 
but  alfo  when  and  where  to  make  ufe  of  them.  For 
not  only  different  fubjefts,  but  alfo  different  parts  of 
the  fame  difeourfe,  and  even  particular  expreflions, 
often  require  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  the  voice  and  geflure.  Having  there¬ 
fore  treated  on  both  thefe  parts  of  pronunciation  in 
general,  it  may  not  be  amifs  now  to  confider  how 
they  arc  to  be  applied  in  each  of  the  two  refpedds  lafl 
mentioned. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  parts  of  a  difeourfe,  and 
treat  of  them  in  their  natural  order.  And  here  the 
view  and  defign  of  the  fpeakcr  in  each  of  them  will 
eafily  help  us  to  fee  the  proper  manner  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  perfon  prefcntlng  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  an  affembly,  in  order  to  make  a  difeourfe  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  decent  immediately  to  begin  to  fpeak  fo 
foon  as  ever  he  makes  his  appearance.  He  will  firfl; 
fettle  himfelf,  compofe  his  countenance,  and  take  a 
refpedlful  view  of  his  audience.  This  prepares  them 
for  filence  and  attention.  To  begin  prefently,  and 
hurry  on,  without  firfl  allowing  either  himfelf  or  his 
hearers  time  to  compofe  themfelves,  looks  as  if  he  was 
rather  performing  a  talk  than  had  any  defign  to  pleafe 
them  j  'which  will  be  very  apt  to  make  them  as  uneafy 
till  he  has  done,  as  he  feems  to  be  himfelf.  Perfons 
commonly  form  fome  opinion  of  a  fpeaker  from  their 
firfl  view  of  him,  which  prejudices  them  either  in  his 
favour,  or  otherwlfe,  as  to  what  he  fays  afterwards. 
A  grave  and  fedate  afpedl  inclines  them  to  think  him 
ferious  5  that  he  has  confidered  his  fubje6l,  and  may 
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have  fomethlng  to  offer  worth  their  attention.  A  haugh¬ 
ty  and  forbidding  air  occafions  diflafle,  as  it  looks  like 
difrefped.  A  wandering  giddy  countenance  argues  le¬ 
vity,  A  dejefled  drooping  appearance  is  apt  to  raife 
contempt,  unlefs  where  the  fubjed  is  melancholy.  And 
a  cheerful  afpe6l  is  a  proper  prelude  to  a  pleafant  and 
agreeable  argument. 

To  fpeak  loAV  at  firfl  has  the  appearance  of  mo- 
defly,  and  is  befl  for  the  voice  j  which,  by  rifing  gra¬ 
dually,  will  with  more  eafe  be  carried  to  any  pitch 
that  may  be  after^vards  neceffary,  without  flraining  it. 
However,  fome  variation  of  the  voice  is  always  proper 
to  give  it  an  harmony.  Nay,  and  fometimes  it  is  not 
improper  for  an  orator  to  fet  out  with  a  confiderablc 
degree  of  warmth,  expreffed  by  fuch  an  elevation  of 
the  voice,  and  geflures  of  the  body,  as  are  fuited  to 
reprefent  the  emotions  of  his  mind.  But  this  is  not 
ordinarily  the  cafe.  We  have  fome  few  inflances  of 
this  in  Cicero  j  as  in  his  oration  for  Rofclus  Amerinus, 
where  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  charge  could  not  but  ex¬ 
cite  his  indignation  againfl  the  accufers.  And  fo 
likewife  in  that  againfl  Pifo,  and  the  two  firfl  againfl 
Catiline,  which  begin  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the 
refentment  he  had  conceived  againfl  their  perfons  and 
condu£l. 

In  the  narration,  the  voice  ought  to  be  raifed  to 
foniewhat  an  higher  pitch.  Matters  of  fa£l  fliould  be 
related  in  a  very  plain  and  diflinft  manner,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  flrefs  and  emphafis  laid  upon  each  circum fiance,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fultable  addrefs  and  motions  of  the 
body,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  hearers.  For  there 
is  a  certain  grace  in  telling  a  llory,by  which  thofe  who 
are  maflers  of  it  feldom  foil  to  recommend  themfelves  in 
converfation.  The  beauty  of  it  confifls  in  an  eafy  and 
familiar  manner  of  expreffioii,  attended  with  fuch  ac¬ 
tions  and  geflures  as  are  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
things  related,  and  help  to  enliven  each  particular  cir- 
cumflance  and  part  of  the  difeourfe.  . 

The  propofition,  or  fubje^l  of  the  difeourfe,  fhould  be 
delivered  with  a  very  clear  and  audible  voice.  For  if 
this  be  not  plainly  heard,  all  that  follows  in  proof  of  it 
cannot  well  be  uiiderflood.  And  for  the  fame  reafon^ 
If  It  be  divided  into  fevcral  parts  or  branches,  they 
fhould  each  be  expreffed  very  deliberately  and  diftlnft- 
ly.  But  as  the  defign  here  is  only  information,  there 
can  be  little  room  for  geflure. 

The  confirmation  admits  of  great  variety  both  of  the 
voice  and  geflures.  In  jeafoning,  the  voice  is  quick 
and  pungent,  and  fhould  be  enforced  wflth  fultable  ac¬ 
tions.  And  as  defcrlptions  likewife  have  often  a  place 
here,  in  painting  out  the  images  of  things,  the  orator 
fhould  fo  endeavour  to  adapt  both  his  voice,  and  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  his  body,  particularly  the  turn  of  his  eyes,  and 
a£lion  of  his  hands,  as  may  belt  help  the  imagination  of 
his  hearers.  Where  he  introduces  another  perfon  fpeak- 
ing,  or  addreffes  to  an  abfent  perfon,  it  fliould  be  with 
fome  degree  of  imitation.  And  in  dialogue  the  voice 
fhould  alter  with  the  parts.  When  he  diverts  from  his 
fubjedl  by  any  digrefiion,  his  voice  fliould  be  lively  and 
cheerful ;  fince  that  is  rather  defigned  for  entertainment 
than  Inflru6llon. 

In  confutation,  the  arguments  of  the  adverfe  party 
'ought  firfl  to  be  repeated  In  a  plain  and  diflind  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  fpeakcr  may  not  feem  to  conceal,  or 
avoid  the  force  of  them,  unlefs  they  appear  trifling 
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and  unworthy  of  a  ferlous  anfwer  y  and  then  a  face¬ 
tious  manner,  both  of  expreffion  and  gefture,  may  be 
the  propereft  way  to  confute  them.  For  to  attempt 
to  anfwer  in  a  grave  and  ferious  manner,  what  is  in  it- 
felf  empty  and  ludicrous,  is  apt  to  create  a  fufpicion 
of  its  having  more  in  it  than  it  really  has.  So  whea 
Tubero,  in  his  accufation  of  LIgarius  before  Csefar, 
had  made  it  part  of  his  charge,  that  Ligarius  was  in 
Africa  during  fomc  part  of  the  civil  war  between  Cae- 
far  and  Pompey  ;  Cicero,  in  his  anfwer,  not  thinking 
it  deferved  a  ferious  reply,  contents  himfelf  with  bare¬ 
ly  mentioning  it  ironically.  For  thus  he  begins  his 
defence  of  Ligarius:  “  Caefar,  my  kinfman  Tubero 
has  laid  before  you  a  new  crime,  and  till  this  day  un¬ 
heard  of,  that  Q^.  Ligarius  was  in  Africa.”  Every 
one  muft  eafily  perceive,  by  the  manner  in  which  thefe 
words  were  pronounced,  that  the  delign  of  them  was 
to  make  the  charge  appear  ridiculous.  But  caution 
Ihould  be  ufed  not  to  reprefent  any  argument  of  weight 
in  a  ludicrous  way,  left  by  fo  doing  the  fpcaker  fliould 
more  expofe  himfelf  than  his  adverfary. 

In  the  conclufion,  both  the  voice  and  gofture  fhould 
be  brifk  and  fprightly,  which  may  feem  to  arife  from 
a  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker’s  opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of  his 
caufe,  and  that  he  has  offered  nothing  but  what  is  agree¬ 
able  to  reafon  and  truth  ^  as  likewife  from  his  affuranee 
that  the  audience  agree  with  him  in  the  fame  fentimehts. 
In  every  undertaking  that  requires  care  and  thought,  per- 
fons  are  apt  at  firft  to  be  fedate  and  moderate  5  but  when 
it  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  is  near  finifhed,  it  is  very 
natural  to  appear  more  gay.  If  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  arguments  of  the  difeourfe  be  convenient,  as  it 
feme  times  is,  where  they  are  pretty  numerous,  or  the 
difeourfe  is  long,  they  ought  to  be  expreffed  in  the  mod 
clear  and  forcible  manner.  And  if  .there  be  an  addrefs 
to  the  paflions,  both  the  voice  and  gefture  muft  befuited 
to  the  nature  of  them,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  pre- 
fently. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of  particular 
expreflions.  And  what  we  ftiall  offer  here,  will  be  firft 
in  relation  to  lingle  words,  then  fentences,  and  laftly 
the  paflions. 

1.  Even  in  thofe  fentences  which  are  expreffed  in 
the  moft  even  and  fedate  manner,  there  is  often  one 
or  more  words  which  require  an  emphafis  and  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  voice.  Pronouns  are  often  of  this  kind  5 
as,  T/iis  is  the  man.  And  fuch  are  many  w^ords  that 
denote  the  circumftances  and  qualities  of  things.  Such 
as  heighten  or  magnify  the  idea  of  the  thing  to  which 
they  are  joined,  elevate  the  voice  ;  as  nobley  admirahley 
majejlicy  greatlijy  and  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  thofe 
which  leffen  the  idea,  or  debafe  it,  deprefs  the  voice, 
or  at  leaft  protrafl  the  tone  y  of  which  fort  are  the 
W’ords  littley  ?neatiy poorly y  contemptible y  with  many  others. 
Some  tropes  likewife,  as  metaphors  and  verbal  figures, 
which  confift  in  the  repetition  of  a  Angle  word,  Ihould 
have  a  particular  emphafis.  As  when  Virgil  fays  of 
the  river  Araxes,  It  difdained  a  bridge.  And  Nifus  of 
himfelf  in  the  fame  poet,  /,  /  am  the  man  ;  where  the 
repeated  word  is  loudeft.  This  diftin<ft:ion  of  words, 
and  giving  them  their  proper  emphafis,  does  not  only 
render  the  expreflion  more  clear  and  intelligible,  but 
very  much  contributes  to  the  variation  of  the  voice,  and 
the  preventing  a  monotony.  And  the  different  pronun^ 
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ciation  of  thefe  ^vords  will  alfo^  require  a  peculiar  gef-  Pronuncia- 
ture.  ^ 

11.  In  fentences,  regard  fliould  be  had  to  their 
length,  and  the  number  of  their  parts,  in  order  to  di- 
ftinguifli  them  by  proper  paufes.  The  frame  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  period  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that 
the  voice  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  give  it  the  moll 
mufical  accent.  Unlefs  there  be  fome  fpecial  reafon  for 
the  contrary,  it  Ihould  end  louder  than  it  begins.  And 
this  difference  of  tone  between  the  end  of  the  former 
fentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not  only  helps  to 
diftinguifli  the  fenfe,  but  adds  to  the  harmony  of  the 
voice.  And  that  the  laft  fyllables  of  a  fentence  might 
become  more  audible  and  diftin£l,  was  doubtlcfs  one 
reafon  why  the  ancient  rhetoricians  diflike  Ihort  feet  at 
the  end  of  a  period.  In  an  antithefis,  or  a  fentenee 
confining  of  oppofite  parts,  one  contrary  muft  be  louder 
than  the  other.  As,  “  He  is  goney  but  by  a  gainful 
removey  froni  painful  labour  to  quiet  reft  ,  ft'om  un¬ 
quiet  defires  to  happy  contentment  3  from  forrow  to 
joy  *y  and  from  tranlitory  time  to  immortality.”  In  a 
climax  or  gradation,  the  voice  Ihould  rife  with  it.  So, 

‘‘  There  is  fio  enjoyment  of  property  without  govern¬ 
ment  ;  no  government  without  a  magiftrate  j  no  magif- 
trate  without  obedience  ^  no  obedience  where  every  one 
a6is  as  he  pleafes.”  And  fo  in  other  gradations  of  a 
different  form.  As,  “  Since  concord  was  lofy  friendfliip 
was  lofy  fidelity  was  lofy  liberty  was  lofy  all  was  lof,^'* 

And  again,  “  Tou  would  pardon  him  whom  the  fenate 
hath  condemnedy  whom  the  people  of  Rome  have  con^ 
demnedy  whom  all  mankind  have  condet?ined,^^  We 
might  mention  feveral  other  figurative  expreflions,. 
which  require  a  particular  conformation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  voice  ;  but  thefe,  we  prefume,  with  fome 
others  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  name  prefently  when 
we  come  to  the  paflions,  may  be  fufficient  to  guide  us^ 
in  the  reft.  But  that  it  may  appear  more  evidently 
how  neceffary  a  different  infleflion  and  variation  of  the 
voice  is  in  moft  fentences,  give  us  leave  to  fliow  how 
Q^uintilian  llluftrates  it,  by  a  paffage  which  he  takes 
from  Cicero.  The  place  is  the  beginning  of  Cicero’s 
defence  for  Milo,  and  the  w’ords  are  thefe  ::  “  Although 
1  am  apprehe?ifve  it  ?nay  feem  bafe  to  difcover  fear 
when  1  enter  upon  the  defence  of  a  moft  courageous  man, 
and  it  may  appear  very  indecent y  w  hen  Milo  difeovers 
more  concern  for  the  public  fafety  than  for  his  own, 
not  to  fiovo  a  greatnefs  of  mind  equal  to  his  caufey  yet 
this  new  form  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyeSy  which  can¬ 
not  difeern  the  ancient  manner  of  the  forum,  and  for¬ 
mer  euftom  of  trials,  whatever  way.  they  look:  your 
bench  is  not  furrounded  wdlh  its  ufual  attendants,” 

This  fentence  confifts  of  four  members.  And  Quin¬ 
tilian  fuppofes,  that  though  thefe  words  are  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  fpeech,  and  w'ere  accordingly  expreffed 
in  a  calm  and  fubmiflive  manner,  yet  that  the  orator 
ufed  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  feveral  parts.  In  the  firft  member  (as  he  ima¬ 
gines)  his  voice  w  as  more  elevated  in  exprefling  the 
words,  a  mq/l  courageous  many  than  in  thofe  other  parts 
of  it  lain  apprehenfve  it  may  feem  bafey  and,  to  difcover 
fear.  In  the  fecond  member  he  rofe  higher,  in  faying^, 
when  Milo  difeovers  inore  concern  for  the  public  fafety 
than  for  his  own  ;  and  then  again,  as  it  were,  checked 
himfelf  in  what  follows,  not  to  fhow  a  greatnefs  of  mind 
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The  beglninVig  of  the  third  member 
I  .  carrying  a  rcfleflion  in  it,  was  fjioke  with  a  different 

tone  of  the  voice,  t/i>'s  new  form  of  llie  court  terrifies 
.mij  eyes ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  more  loud  and  di- 
ftinflly,  which  cannot  difeern  the  ancient  manner  of  the 
jfarum^  and  former  ciijlom  of  trials.  And  tlie  laft 
^member  Avas  ftill  more  raifed  and  audible,  your  bench  is 
mot  furrounded  with  its  iifual  attendants.  And  it  mu  ft 
^bc  fuppofed,  that  while  he  was  faying  this,  'he  caft  his 
eyes  round  the  alfenibly,  and  viewed  the  foldiers  Avhom 
Pompey  had  placed  there,  Avhicli  renders  the  expreffion 
ftill  more  grave  and  folemn.  If  this  was  the  manner  of 
‘the  ancient  orators,  and  they  Avere  fo  exa6l  and  accurate 
in  cxprefling  their  periods,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  them, 
as  Ave  have  reafon  to  believe  they  Avere,  it  muft  have 
given  a  very  great  force,  as  AveU  as  beauty,  to  their 
pronunciation. 

^,34  III.  That  the  paflions  liaA’c  each  of  them  both  a 
different  voice  and  a<ffion,  is  evident  from  hence  \  that 
we  knoAv  in  Avhat  manner  a  perfon  is  affe£led,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  though  Are  do  not  underftand  the 
fenfe  of  Avhat  he  fays,  or  many  times  fo  much  as  fee 
him  :  and  Ave  can  often  make  the  fame  judgment  from 
his  countenance  and  geftures.  Love  and  efteem  are 
expreffed  in  a  fmooth  and  cheerful  tone  :  but  anger  and 
refentment,  Avitli  a  rough,  harfli,  and  interrupted  voice  j 
for  Avhen  the  fpirits  are  difturbed  and  ruffled,  the  organs 
are  moved  unequally.  Joy  raifes  and  dilates  the  voice, 
as  forroAV  finks  and  contrails  it,  Cicero  takes  notice 
of  a  paffage  in  an  oration  of  Gracchus,  Avherein  he  be¬ 
wails  the  death  of  his  brother,  avIio  Avas  killed  by  Sci- 
pio,  Avhich  in  his  time  Avas  thought  very  moving  ;  “  JJn- 
happy  man  (fays  he),  whither  fkall  I  betahe  myself? 

.  where  fhall  I  go  ?  Into  the  capitol  ?  that  flows  with 
my  brother's  blood.  Shall  I  go  home  •,  and  behold  my 
unhappy  mother  all  -in  tears  and  defpair  Though 
Gracchus  had  a  very  ill  delign  in  that  fpeech,  and  his 
vleAv  AA^as  to  excite  the  populace  againft  their  governors, 
yet  (as  Cicero  tells  us)  AVhen  he  came  to  this  paffage, 
he  expreffed  himfelf  in  fuch  moving  accents  and  geftures, 
that  he  extorted  tears  even  from  his  enemies.  Fear 
occafions  a  tremor  and  hefitatlon  of  the  voice,  and  af- 
furance  gives  it  ftrength  and  firmnefs.  Admiration 
elevates  the  voice,  and  ftiould  be  expreffed  Avith  pomp 
and  magnificence  :  0  fnrpriflng  clemency.^  worthy  of 
the  highefl  praife  and  great  fl  encomiums^  and  fit  to  be 
perpetuated  in  lafling  monuments  I  This  is  Cicero’s  com¬ 
pliment  to  Caefar  Avhen  he  thought  it  for  his  purpofe. 
And  oftentimes  this  paftion  is  accompanied  Avith  an  ele¬ 
vation  both  of  the  eyes  and  hands.  On  the  contrary, 
contempt  finks  and  protrafts  the  voice.  In  the  difpute 
betAveen  Cicero  and  Cecilius,  Avhich  of  them  fhould 
accufe  Verres,  Cicero  puts  this  contemptuous  queftion  to 
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him  :  “  How  are  you  qualified,  Cecilius,  forfueli  an  un-  Hommei,. 
dertaking  ?  I  Avill  not  afk,  when  you  ever  gaAC  a  proof  hon. 
of  it  5  but  Avhen  you  fo  much  as  attempted  ?  Do  you 
confider  the  difflculty  of  managing  a  public  caufj: 
with  much  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Though  fucli 
kind  (jf  expreflions  require  little  gefture,  yet  fometlmes 
a  motion  of  the  hand  m^y  not  be  improper,  to  fignify 
difdain  or  averfion.  We  may  fuppofc  Cicero  to  have 
a6led  thus  in  his  defence  of  Kabirius.  For  to  ftioAv  his 
affurance  of  his  client’s  caufe,  having  ufed  this  expref¬ 
fion  in  a  very  audible  manner,  “  I  Avifti  I  had  it  to  fay, 
that  Rabirius  had  Avith  his  oAvn  hand  killed  Saturninus, 

AVho  wa.s  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  ftate,”  fome  perfons 
in  the  croAvd  began  to  raife  a  clamour,  juft  as  of  later 
times  biffing  has  beCn  pra6lifed  on  the  like  occafions. 

"Upon  Avliich  Cicero  immediately  replies,  “  This  nolfe 
does  not  difturb  me,  but  pleafe  me,  fiiice  it  fhoAvs, 
though  there  are  fome  Aveak  perfons,  yet  they  are  but 
fcAv.”  Then  prcfently  after  folloAVs  the  expreffion  Ave 
refer  to  :  ^  Why  do  not  you  ceafe  your  clamour,  fince 
it  only  difeovers  your  folly,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  your 
number  All  exclamations  fhould  be  violent.  When 
Ave  addrefs  to  inanimate  things,  the  voice  fhould  be 
higher  than  Avhen  to  animated  beings  ;  and  appeals 
fto  heaven  mutt  be  made  in  a  loftier  tone  thanthofe  to 
men. 

Thefe  fcAv  hints  for  expreffing  the  principal  paffrons 
miay,  if  duly  attended  to,  fufflee  to  dire6l  our  pra61ice 
in  others.  Though,  after  all,  it  is  irapoflible  to  gain 
a  juft  and  decent  pronunciation  of  voice  and  gefture 
merely  from  rules  Avithout  praflice  and  an  imitation 
•of  the  beft  examples.  Which  flioAvs  the  Avifdom  of 
the  ancients,  in  training  up  their  youth  to  it,  by  the 
affiftance  of  matters,  to  form  both  their  fpeech  and  ac¬ 
tions. 

But  there  is  one  thing  Avliich  ought  ahvays  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  5  namely,  that  perfons  fhould  well  confider 
their  OAvn  make  and  genius,  efpecially  Avitli  refpedl  to 
the  paflions.  We  feldom  find,  that  any  a61or  can  excel 
in  all  charaders  5  but  if  he  performs  one  Avell,  he  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  another  :  And  therefore  they  are  commonly 
fo  prudent  as  to  coniine  themfelves  to  fuch  as  beft  fuit 
them.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  an  orator  5  Avho  fliould 
therefore  keep  Avithin  thofe  bounds  Avhieh  nature  feems 
to  have  preferibed  for  him.  Some  are  better  fitted  for 
a£lion  than  others,  and  moft  for  fome  particular  a£lions 
rather  than  others  ;  and  Avhat  fits  Avell  upon  one  Avould 
appear  very  aAvkward  in  another.  Every  one,  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  firft  endeavour  to  knoAV  himfelf,  and  ma¬ 
nage  accordingly.  Though  in  moft  cafes,  nature  may 
be  much  aflifted  and  improved  by  art  and  exercife.  See 
Profeffor  Ward’s  System  of  Oratory. 
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Oratory,  ORATORY,  among  the  Ronianifts,  a  clofet  of  like 
Orb.  apartment  near  a  bed-chamber,  furnifhed  with  an  altar, 
crucifix,  &c.  for  private  devotions. 

ORB,'  in  Astronomy.^  denotes  a  holloAV  globe  or 
fphere. 

Orb,  in  tadlics,  Is  the  difpoftng  of  a  number  of  fol- 


ORB 

diers  in  circular  form  of  defence.  The  orb  hasTeen  Orb. 
thought  of  confcquence  enough  to  employ  the  attention 
of  the  famous  Marfhal  de  Puyfegur  In  his  Art  of  War, 
who  prefers  this  pofition  to  throAv  a  body  of  infantry  in 
an  open  country,  to  refift  cavalry,  or  even  a  fuperior 
force  of  infantry  ^  becatife  it  is  regular,  and  equally 

ftrong, 
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Oibit  flrong,  gives  an  enemy  no  reafon  to  expc(5l  better 
II  ,  fuccefs  by  attacking  one  place  than  another.  Cajfar 
•.  drew  his  ^vhole  army  in  this  form,  when  he  fought  a- 
gainft  Labienus.  The  wliole  army  of  the  Gauls  weie 
formed  into  an  orb,  under  the  command  of  Sabinus  and 
Cotta,  when  fighting  againll  the  Romans.  Tlie  orb 
was  generally  formed  fix  deep. 

ORBIT,  in  AJironomy^  the  path  of  a  planet  or  co¬ 
met,  or  the  curve  tliat  it  deferibes  in  its  revolution 
round  its  central  body  ;  thus,  the  earth’s  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  deferibes  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the 
fiin,  and  ufually  called  the  ecliptic.  See  Astronomy, 
pajjim, 

ORCADES,  the  Orkney  IJlanih,  See  Orkney. 

ORCflARD,  a  garden-department,  configned  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  growth  of  Ilandard  fruit-trees,  for  furnifii- 
ing  a  large  fupply  of  the  moil  ufefiil  kinds  of  fruit.  For 
the  particular  management  of  the  orchard,  fee  Garden¬ 
ing. 

In  the  orchard  you  may  have,  as  ilandards,  all  forts 
of  apple-trees,  moil  forts  of  pears  and  plums,  and  all 
forts  of  cherries  ;  which  four  fpecies  are  the  capital  or¬ 
chard  fruits  each  of  them  comprifing  numerous  valu¬ 
able  varieties.  But  to  have  a  complete  orchard,  you 
may  alfo  have  quinces,  medlars,  mulberries,  fervice- 
trees,  filberts,  Spanifh  nuts,  berberries  \  likewife  wal¬ 
nuts  and  chefnuts  ;  which  two  latter  are  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  for  the  boundaries  of  orchards,  to  fereen  the 
other  trees  from  the  infults  of  impetuous  winds  and  cold 
biails.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be  arranged  in  rows  from 
20  to  30  feet  diflance,  as  liere^ifter  dlre(Red. 

But  fometimes  orchards  confift  entirely  of  apple-trees, 
particularly  in  the  Cyder-making  counties,  where  they 
are  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities  in  large  fields, 
and  in  hedge  rows,  for  the  fruit  to  make  cyder  for  pub¬ 
lic  fupply. 

And  fometimes  whole  orchards  of  very  confiderable 
extent  are  entirely  of  cherry-trees.  But  in  this  cafe,  it 
is  when  the  fruit  is  defigned  for  fitlc  in  fome  great  city, 
as  London,  &.c.  for  the  fupply  of  which  city,  great 
numbers  of  large  cherry  orchard are  in  fome  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  counties,  but  more  particularly  in  Kent,  which 
is  famous  for  very  extenfive  cherry  orchards  *,  many  of 
which  are  entirely  of  that  fort  called  Kentijh  cherry^  as 
being  generally  a  great  bearer  ;  others  are  Ilored  with 
all  the  principal  forts  of  cultivated  cherries,  from  the 
earlicil  to  the  latcft  kinds. 

A  general  orchard,  however,  compofed  of  all  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  fruit-trees,  {hould  confift  of  a  double 
portion  of  apple-trees  or  more,  becaufe  they  are  confi- 
derably  the  moft  ufeful  fruit,  and  may  be  continued  for 
ufe  the  year  round. 

The  utility  of  a  general  orchard,  both  for  private  ufe 
and  profit,  ftored  with  the  various  forts  of  fruit-trees, 
muft  be  very  great,  as  well  as  afford  infinite  pleafure 
from  the  delightful  appearance  it  makes  from  early 
fpring  till  late  in  autumn  :  In  fpring  the  various  trees 
in  blolTom  are  highly  ornamental ;  in  fumraer,  the  plea- 
fure  is  heightened  by  obferving  the  various  fruits  advan¬ 
cing  to  perfeflion  *,  and  as  the  feafon  advances,  the  ma¬ 
ture  growth  of  the  different  fpecies  arriving  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  regular  fucceffion,  from  May  or  June,  until  the 
end  of  06lober,  muft  afford  exceeding  delight,  as  well 
as  great  profit. 

Of  the  Extent^  Situntion,  and  Soil  for  the  Orchard,—^ 
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As  to  the  proper  extent  of  ground  for  an  orchard,  this  Orchard, 
muft  be  proportioned,  in  fome  ineafure,  to  the  extent 
of  land  you  have  to  work  on,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit 
required  either  for  private  ufe  or  for  public  fupply  ;  fo 
that  an  orchard  may  be  from  half  an  acre  to  20  or  more 
in  extent. 

With  refpc£l  to  the  fituation  and  afpeifr  for  an  orch¬ 
ard,  we  may  obferve  very  thriving  orchards  both  in  low 
and  high  fituations,  and  on  declivities  and  plains,  in  va¬ 
rious  afpc£ls  or  expofures,  provided  the  natural  foil  is 
good  :  we  (hould,  howev'er,  avoid  very  low  damp  fitu¬ 
ations  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  place  will  admit ; 
for  in  very  wet  foils  no  fruit  trees  will  profper,  nor  the 
fruit  be  fine  ;  but  a  moderately  low  fituation,  free  froni 
copious  wet,  may  be  more  eligible  than  an  elevated 
ground,  as  being  lefs  expofed  to  tempeftuous  winds  ; 
though  a  fituation  having  a  fraall  declivity  is  very  de- 
firablc,  efpecially  if  its  a(pe6l  incline  towards  the  eaft^ 
fouth-eaft,  or  foutherly,  which  are  rather  more  eligible 
than  a  wcfterly  afpe6l ;  but  a  north  afpeiSl  is  the  worft 
of  all  for  an  orchard,  unlefs  particularly  compenfated  by* 
the  peculiar  temperament  or  good  quality  of  the  foil. 

And  as  for  foil,  any  common  field  or  pafture  that 
produces  good  crops  of  corn,  grafs,  or  kitchen-garden 
vegetables,  is  fuitable  for  an  orchard  j  if  it  (hould  prove 
of  a  loamy  nature,  it  will  be  a  particular  advantage  : 
any  foil,  however,  of  a  good  quality,  not  too  light  and 
dry,  or  too  heavy,  ftubborn,  or  wet,  but  of  a  medium 
nature,  of  a  foft,  pliant  temperature,  not  lefs  than  one 
fpade  deep  of  good  ftaplc,  will  be  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

F reparation  of  the  ground. — The  preparatinn  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  trees,  is  by  trenching  ;  or, 
if  for  very  confiderable  orchards,  by  deep  ploughing  ; 
but  trench-digging,  one  or  two  fpades,  as  the  (oil  will 
admit,  is  the  moft  eligible,  either  wholly,  or  only  for 
the  prefent  itl  the  places  where  the  lines  of  trees  are  to 
ftand,  a  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  feet  wide,  all  the  way  ih 
each  row^,  efpecially  if  it  be  grafs  ground,  and  intended 
to  be  kept  in  the  fward  *,  or  if  any  under-crops  are  de¬ 
figned  to  be  raifed,  the  ground  may  be  wholly  trench¬ 
ed  at  firft  :  in  either  cafe  trench  the  ground  in  the  ufual 
v;ay  to  the  depth  of  the  natural  foil  \  and  if  in  grafs, 
turn  the  fv/ard  clean  to  the  bottom  of  each  trench, 
which,  \vhen  rotted,  will  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

In  planting  orchards,  however,  on  grafs-grounds, 
fame  only  dig  pits  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots,  loofcnlng  the  bottom  ^vell, 
without  the  labour  of  digging  any  other  part  of  the 
ground. 

The  ground  muft  be  fenced  fecurely  againft  cattle, 

&.C.  either  with  a  good  ditch  and  hedge,  or  with  a  pal¬ 
ing-fence,  as  may  be  moft  convenient. 

Method  of  planting  the  Trees,— Tho.  bed  feafon  fot 
planting  all  the  forts  of  fruit-trees  is  autumn,  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  about  the  latter  end  of 
0£lobcr  until  December  ;  or  indeed  it  might  be  per¬ 
formed  any  time  in  open  weather  from  Oflober  until 
March. 

Choofe  principally  full  ftandards,  with  ftraight  clean 
ftems,  fix  feet  high  ;  each  with  a  branchy  well-formed 
head,  or  from  two  or  three  to  four  or  five  years  growth  ^ 
and  let  fevcral  varieties  of  each  particular  (pecies  be 
chofen,  that  ripen  their  fruit  at  different  times,  from  the 
carlieft  to  the  lateft,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
3  E  ferent 
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ferent  forts,  that  there  may  be  a  proper  fupply  of  every 
fort  regularly  during  their  proper  feafon.  Of  apples  and 
pears  in  particular,  thoofe  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
the  autumnal  and  late  ripening  kinds  than  of  the  early 
forts,  but  moft  of  all  of  apples  j  for  the  fummer-ripen- 
ing  fruit  is  but  of  fiiort  duration,  only  proper  for  tem¬ 
porary  fervice  ^  but  the  later  ripening  kinds  keep  found 
fonie  eonfiderable  time  for  autumnal  ufe ;  and  tlie  latcft 
loi  ts  that  ripen  in  October,  continue  in  perfedion  for 
various  ufes  all  winter,  and  fevcral  forts  until  the  feafon 
of  apples  come  again. 

Having  made  cliolce  of  the  proper  forts,  and  marked 
them,  let  them  be  taken  up  with  the  utnioft  care,  fo  as 
to  picferve  all  tlieir  roots  as  entire  as  poflible  ;  and  when 
taken  up,  prune  off  any  broken  or  bruifed  parts  of  the 
roots,  and  jufl  tip  the  ends  of  the?  principal  routs,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  with  the  knife  on  the  under  fide  with  a  kind  of 
dope  outward. 

If  the  trees  have  been  already  headed,  or  fo  trained 
as  to  have  branched  out  into  regular  dioots  to  form  each 
a  proper  head,  they  mud  be  planted  with  the  fald  heads 
entire,  only  retrenching  or  fliortening  any  irregular  or 
ill-placed  flioot  that  takes  an  awkward  diredion,  or 
'grows  acrofs  its  neighbours,  or  fuch  as  may  run  confi- 
derably  longer  than  all  the  red.  See, 

The  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard  mud  be 
in  rows,  each  kind  feparate,  at  didanees  according  to 
the  Mature  of  the  growth  of  the  different  forts  ^  but  for 
the  larger  growing  kinds,  fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  &.C,  they  diould  dand  from  25  to  30  or  40 
feet  every  way  afunder,  though  25  or  30  feet  at  mod  is 
a  reafonable  didanec  for  all  thefe  kinds. 

Each  fpecies  and  its  varieties  fhould  generally  be  in 
rows  by  themfelves,  the  better  to  fuit  their  refpedive 
modes  of  grov/th  :  though  for  variety  there  maybe  fome 
rows  of  apples  and  pears  arranged  alternately,  as  alfo  of 
plumbs  and  clierrics  ;  and  towards  the  bofindaries  there 
may  be  ranges  of  leffer  growth,  as  quinces,  medlars,  fil¬ 
berts,  See,  and  the  outer  row  of  all  may  be  walnut- 
trees,  and  fome  chefnuts,  fet  pretty  clofe  to  defend  the 
other  trees  from  violent  winds. 

According  to  the  above  didanees,  proceed  to  dake 
out  the  ground  for  making  the  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  trees,  whicli  if  made  to  range  every  way,  will 
have  a  very  agreeable  effedl,  and  admit  the  currency  of 
air,  and  the  fun’s  induence  more  effe£tually. 

But  in  planting  very  extenfiv^  orchards,  fome  divide 
the  ground  into  large  fquares  or  quarters,  of  different 
dimendons,  with  Intervals  of  50  feet  wide  between  j 
ferving  both  as  walks,  and  for  admitting  a  greater  cur¬ 
rency  of  air  ;  in  different  quarters  planting  different 
forts  of  fruit,  as  apples  in  one,  pears  in  another, 
plums  and  cherries  in  others,  &.e.  and  thus  it  may  be 
repeated  to  as  many  quarters  for  each  fpecies  and  its  va¬ 
rieties  as  may  be  convenient. 

As  to  the  mode  of  planting  the  trees  :  A  wide  hole 
mud  be  dug  for  each  tree,  capacious  enough  to  receive 
all  the  roots  freely  every  way  without  touching  the 
Tides.  When  the  holes  are  all  ready,  proceed  to  plant¬ 
ing,  one  tree  in  each  hole,  a  perfon  holding  the  dem 
ere6l,  whild  another  trims  in  the  earth,  previoufly 
breaking  it  fmall,  and  cading  it  in  equally  all  about  the 
roots,  frequently  ihaking  the  tree  to  caufe  the  mould  to 
fettle  in  clofe  about  all  the  fmallcr  roots  and  fibres,  and 
fo  as  to  raife  the  tree  gradually  up,  that  the  crown  of 
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the  roots  may  be  but  two  or  three  inches  below  the  ge-  Orchard. 

iieral  furface  j  and  wlien  the  hole  is  filled  up,  tread  it ' - 

gently,  fird  round  the  outfide,  then  near  the  dem  of 
the  tree,  forming  the  furface  a  little  hollow  j  and  then, 
if  on  the  top  of  all  be  laid  fome  inverted  turf  to  the 
width  of  the  hole,  forming  it  wdtli  a  fort  of  circular 
bank,  three  or  four  inches  high,  it  wdll  fupport  the 
tree,  and  guard  the  roots  from  drying  winds  and  the 
dimmer’s  drought  :  obferving  that  each  tree  dand  per- 
fcdlly  upright,  and  that  they  range  exaedly  in  their  pro¬ 
per  rows. 

Method  of  wiproving  the  Fruit. — The  following  me¬ 
thod  is  faid  to  have  been  diccefsfully  employed,  by  a 
German  clergyman,  in  promoting  the  growth  of  young 
trees,  and  increadng  the  fize  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  in 
orchards.  Having  planted  fevcral  young  plum  trees  in 
an  orchard,  he  covered  the  ground,  for  fome  years, 
around  the  trunks,  as  far  as  the  roots  extended,  with 
dax-fhows,  or  the  refufe  of  flax  when  it  is  feutehed  or 
heckled  ;  by  which  means  thefe  trees,  though  in  a  grafs- 
field,  increafed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  far  excelled 
others  planted  in  cultivated  ground.  As  far  as  the 
fhows  reached,  the  grafs  and  weeds  were  choked  j  and 
the  foil  under  them  was  fo  tender  and  foft,  that  no  bet¬ 
ter  mould  could  liar  e  been  wifhed  for  by  a  florill. 

When  he  obferved  this,  he  covered  the  ground  with 
the  fame  fubflance,  as  far  a^  the  roots  extended,  around 
an  old  plum-tree,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  languifhing 
ftate,  and  which  flood  in  a  grafs-field.  The  confequen- 
ces  were,  that  it  acquired  a  flrong  new^  bark,  produced 
larger  and  better  tailed  fruit,  and  that  thofe  young 
fhoots,  which  before  grew  up  around  the  flem,  and 
which  it  was  every  year  neceffary  to  deflroy,  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  fprouting  forth,  as  the  covering  of  flax- 
fhows  impeded  the  free  aecefs  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  tranfplanted,  from  feed-beds, 
into  the  nurfery,  feveral  fruit-trees ;  the  ground  around 
.  fome  of  which  he  covered,  as  above,  witli  flax-fliows. 
Notwithflanding  the  great  heat  of  the  fummer,  none  of 
thofe  trees  where  the  earth  was  covered  with  fliows  died 
or  decayed,  becaufe  the  fhows  prevented  the  earth  un¬ 
der  them  from  being  dried  by  the  fun.  Of  thofe  trees, 
around  which  the  ground  was  not  eovertd  as  before 
mentioned,  the  fourth  part  mifearried  ;  and  thofe  that 
continued  alive  were  far  weaker  than  the  former. 

The  leaves  which  fall  from  trees  in  autumn  may  alfo 
be  employed  for  covering  the  ground  in  like  manner ; 
but  flones,  or  logs  of  wood  muft  be  laid  on  them,  to 
prevent  their  being  dlfperfed  by  the  wind.  In  grafs- 
land,  a  fmall  trench  may  be  made  around  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  when  planted,  in  order  to  receive  the  leaves. 

If  flax-fliows  are  ufed,  this  is  not  nceeffary  ;  they  lie 
on  tlie  furface  of  the  ground  fo  fa  ft  as  to  ref  ft  the  force 
of  the  moft  violent  ftorm.  The  leaves  which  our  author 
found  moft  effedlual  in  promoting  the  growth  and  ferti¬ 
lity  of  fruit  trees,  are,  thofe  of  the  w'alnut-tree.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is,  that,  on  account  of  their  containing  a  greater 
abundance  of  faline  particles,  they  communicate  manure 
to  the  ground,  which  thereby  becomes  tender  under 
them  ;  or  that  they  attract  nitrous  particles  from  the  at- 
mofphere ;  or  that,  by  both  thefe  means,  they  tend  to 
nourifh  the  tree  both  above  and  below. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of,  railing  tender  exotic  trees 
from  the  feed,  in  ordet  to  accuftpm  them  to  our  climate^ 

may,. 
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Orclkiird  may,  ^vhcn  tliey  tranfplant  them,  employ  flax-fliows 
II  with  great  advantage.  This  covering  wdll  prevent  the 
Orac|^  froft  from  making  its  way  to  the  roots  ;  and  rats  and 
mice,  on  account  of  the  fharp  prickly  points  of  the 
flax-lhows,  will  not  be  able  to  flielter  themfelves  under 
them. 

ORCHESTRA,  in  the  Grecian  theatres,  was  that 
part  of  the  pro/ceffinm  or  Rage  where  the  chorus  ufed  to 
dance.  In  the  middle  of  it  ^vas  placed  the  Aoynov  or 
pulpit.  The  oreheflra  was  femicircular,  and  furround- 
ed  with  feats.  In  the  Roipan  theatres  it  made  no  part 
of  tlie  feena^  but  anfwcred  pretty  nearly  to  the  pit  in 
our  playhouses,  being  taken  up  with  feats  for  fenators, 
magiflrates,  vcRals,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin61ion. 
The  aclors  never  went  down  into  it.  See  Theatre. 

ORCHIA  LEX,  inftituted  by  Orchius  the  tribune  in 
the  year  of  Rome  566.  Its  intention  was  to  limit  the 
number  of  guefts  that  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  ;  and  it  alfo  enforced,  that  during  fupper, 
which  w^as  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  doors 
of  every  lioufe  fhould  be  left  open. 

ORCHIS,  Foolstones  5  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  gynandria  claf.,  and  in  the  natural  method 
giving  name  to  the  feventh  order,  Orchidece,  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

ORCUS,  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  the  fame  with 
Pluto,  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  lignifying 

a  “  tomb  or  fepulchrc,”  or  from  “  an  oath  by  the 

river  Styx.’’  The  ancients  gave  this  name  to  all  the 
divinities  of  the  infernal  regions,  even  to  Cerberus. 
There  ^vas  a  river  of  the  fame  name  in  Theflaly,  wdiich 
took  its  rife  from  the  marOies  of  the  Styx,  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  wdiich  w'ere  fo  thick,  that  they  floated  like  oil 
upon  the  furface  of  the  river  Peneus,  into  which  they 
difeharged  themfelves.  This  river  probably  fuggefled 
to  the  poets  the  idea  of  the  infernal  abodes,  which  they 
denominated  Oretts,  This  deity  has  been  confounded 
with  Charon.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome.. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial.  See  Trial. 
— It  was  an  appeal  to  the  immediate  interpoiition  of 
divine  powder,  and  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  ei  judicium  Dei;  and  fometimes  vulgaris 
purgatio^  to  diRinguifli  it  from  the  canonical  purgation, 
which  ^vas  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  There  were  two 
forts  of  it  more  common  than  the  reft,  at  leafl  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  fire-ordeal,  and  water-ordeal.  The  former  was 
confined  to  perfons  of  higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the 
common  people.  Both  thefe  might  be  performed  by 


deputy  ;  but  the  principal  was  to  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs  Ordeal, 
of  ^  the  trial  j  the  deputy  only  venturing  fome  corporal 
pain,  for  hire  or  perhaps  for  friend fhip. 

That  the  purgation  by  ordeal,  of  fome  kind  or  other, 
is  very  ancient,  admits  not  of  a  doubt  ;  and  that  it  was 
very  univerfal  in  the  times  of  fuperltitious  barbarity,  is 
equally  certain.  It  feems  even  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  5  for  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles^ 
a  perfon  fufpeded  by  Creon  of  a  mifdemcanour,  de¬ 
clares  himfelf  ready  “  to  handle  hot  iron  and  to  ^valk 
over  fire”  in  order  to  manifeft  his  innocence ;  which  the 
fcholiaft  tells  us  was  then  a  very  ufual  purgation.  And 
Grotius  gives  us  many  inftances  of  water-ordeal  in  Ei- 
thynia,  Sardinia,  and  other  places.  It  feems,  however, 
to  be  carried  to  a  greater  height  among  the  Hindoos, 
than  ever  it  has  been  in  any  nation  or  among  any  peo¬ 
ple,  ho^vever  rude  or  barbarous  5  for  in  a  paper  of  the 
Afiatic  Refearches  communicated  by  Warren  Haftings, 

Efq.  we  find  that  the  trial  by  ordeal  among  them  is 
condufled  in  nine  different  ways  :  firft  by  the  balance^ 
fecondly,  by  fire;  thirdly,  by Rvater*  fourthly,  by  poi- 
fon  ;  fifthly,  by  the  Cofha,  or  water  In  which  an  idol 
has  been  wafhed  ;  fixthly,  by  rice  ;  feventhly,  by  boil¬ 
ing  oil ;  eighthly,  by  red-hot  iron;  ninthly,  by  images, 

I.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  thus  performed.  I'he 
beam  having  been  previoufly  adjiifted,  the  cord  fixed, 
and  both  fcales  made  perfedly  even,  the  perfon  accufe'd 
and  a  Pandit  faff  a  whole  day  ;  then,  after  the  accufed 
has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  homa,,  or  oblation, 
prefented  to  fire,  and  the  deities  worffilpped,  he  is  care¬ 
fully  weighed  ;  and  w  hen  he  is  taken  out  of  the  fcale, 
the  Pandits  proffrate  themfelves  before  it,  pronounce  a 
certain  mentra  or  incantation,  agreeably  to  the  Saffras, 
and,  having  written  the  fubftance  of  the  aceufation  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  bind  It  on  his  head.  Six  minutes  after, 
they  place  him  again  in  the  fcale  ;  and,  if  he  weigh 
more  than  before,  he  is  held  guilty  ;  if  lefs,  innocent  j 
if  exaflly  the  fame,  he  muff  be  weighed  a  third  time  ; 
when,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Mitacfhera^  there  wdll  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  difference  In  his  weight.  Should  the  ba¬ 
lance,  though  well  fixed,  break  down,  this  would  be^ 
confidered  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

II.  For  the  fire -ordeal,  an  excavation,  nine  hands 
long,  two  fpans  broad,  and  one  fpan  deep,  is  made  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal  wood  :  Into 
this  the  perfon  accufed  muff  w^alk  bare-footed  ;  and.  If 
his  foot  be  unhurt,  they  hold  him  blamelefs;  if  burned, 
guilty  (a). 

3  E  2  III. 


(a)  In  Europe  fire-ordeal  w^as  performed  either  by  taking  up  In  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  Iron,  of 
one,  tw’o,  or  three  pounds  w^elght;  or  elfe  by  walking,  barefoot,  and  blindfold,  over  nine  red-hot  plcugh-ffiares, 
laid  lengtlnvife  at  unequal  diftances  ;  and  if  the  party  efcaped  being  hurt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  otherwlfe,  as  without  collufion  it  ufually  did,  he  w-as  then  condemned  as  guilty.  However,  by  this  latter 
method  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  is  mentioned  to  have  cleared  her  chamber,  w’hen  fii- 
fpefted  of  familiarity  with  Alwyn  bilhop  of  WInchefter.  The  firft  account  w^e  have  of  Chriffians  appealing  to  the 
firc-ordeal,  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Simplicius, 'biffiop  of  Autun,  wdio  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 
'Fhis  prelate,  as  the  ffory  Is  related,  before  his  promotion  to  the  cpifcopal  order,  had  married  a  wdfe,  w’ho  loved 
him  tenderly,  and  w^ho,  unwilling  to  quit  him  after  his  advancement,  continued  to  fleep  in  the  fame  chamber  wdtli 
him.  The  fan<Rity  of  Simplicius  fuffered,  at  leaff  in  the  voice  of  fame,  by  the  conffancy  of  his  wife’s  afteeftion  ; 
and  it  was  rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  man,  though  a  biffiop,  perfiffed,  in  oppofftion  to  the  ecclcfiaftical  canons, 
to  taffe  the  fw’ects  of  matrimony:  upqn  which  his  wife,  in  the  prefcncc  of  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  took  up  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  burning  coals,  which  flic  held  in  her  clothes,  and  applied  to  her  breaffs,  without  the  leaff 
hurt  to  her  perfon  or  her  garments  as  the  legend  fays;  and  her  example  being  follov/cd  by  her  hufband  with  the 

like 


Orileal. 
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III.  Water-ordeal  Is  performed  by  caufing  the  perfon 
accufed  to  (land  in  a  fufficient  depth  of  water,  either 
flowing  or  flagnant,  to  reach  his  navel ;  but  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  no  ravenous  animal  be  in  it,  and  that  it 
be  not  moved  by  much  air  j  a  brahman  is  then  direfled 
to  go  into  the  water,  holding  a  flaff  in  his  hand  5  and  a 
foldier  fhoots  three  arrows  on  dry  ground  from  a  bow 
of  cane  •,  a  man  is  next  defpatched  to  bring  the  arrow 
which  has  been  fhot  far  theft  *,  and,  after  he  has  taken  It 
up,  another  is  ordered  to  run  from  the  edge  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  )  at  which  in  ft  ant  the  perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp 
the  foot  or  the  ftaft  of  the  brahman,  who  ftands  near 
him  in  the  water,  and  immediately  to  dive  into  it.  He 
muft  remain  under  water,  till  the  two  men  who  went  to 
fetch  the  arrows  are  returned ;  for,  if  he  raife  his  head 
or  body  above  the  furface  before  the  arrows  are  brought 
back,  his  guilt  is  confidered  as  fully  proved.  In  the 
villages  near  Benares,  it  is  the  practice  for  the  perfon 
who  is  to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal,  to  ftand  in 
water  up  to  his  navel,  and  then,  holding  the  foot  of  a 
brahman,  to  dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man  can  walk 
50  paces  very  gently  ;  If,  before  the  man  has  walked 
thus  far,  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  Is  con¬ 
demned  y  if  not,  acquitted  (b). 

IV.  There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poifon  ;  firft,  the 
pandits  having  performed  their  homa,  and  the  perfon 
accufed  his  ablution,  two  rettis  and  a  half,  or  feven  bar¬ 
ley-corns  of  viff:>cinagay  a  poifonous  root,  or  of fauc'hgay 


that  is,  white  arfenic,  are  mixed  in  eight  maJlntSy  or  64 
rettis y  of  clarified  butter,  which  the  accufed  muft  eat 
from  the  hand  of  a  brahman  :  if  the  poifon  produce  no 
vifible  effedl,  he  is  abfolved  ;  otherwife  condemned. 
Secondly,  the  hooded  fnake,  called  nagga^  is  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  deep  earthen  pot,  into  which  is  dropped  a  ring,  a 
feal,  or  a  coin  \  this  the  perfon  accufed  is  ordered  to 
take  out  with  his  hand  \  and,  if  the  ferpent  bite  him, 
he  Is  pronounced  guilty  \  if  not,  innocent. 

V.  Trial  by  the  coflia  is  as  follows  :  the  accufed  is 
made  to  drink  three  draughts  of  the  water,  in  which 
the  images  of  the  fun,  of  j3evi,  and  other  deities,  have 
been  waihed  for  that  purpofe  j  and  if,  within  14  days,^ 
he  has  any  fteknefs  or  indifpofition,  his  crime  is  confi¬ 
dered  as  proved. 

VI.  When  feveral  perfons  are  fufpe61ed  of  theft, 

fome  dry  rice  is  weighed  with  the  facred  ftone  called 
falgrmny  or  certain  ^ocas  are  read  over  it  \  after  which 
the  fufpe<fted  perfons  are  feverally  ordered  to  chew  a 
quantity  of  it :  as  foon  as  they  have  chewed  it,  they  are 
to  throw  It  on  fome  leaves  ©f  or.  If  none  be  at 

hand,  on  fome  b^Imrja  patroy  or  bark  of  a  tree,  from 
Nepal  or  Caftimir.  The  man,  from  whofe  mouth  the 
rice  comes  dry  or  ftained  with  blood,  is  holden  guilty 
the  reft  is  acquitted. 

VII.  The  ordeal  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :  when  it 
is  heated  fufficiently,  the  accufed  thrufts  his  hand  into 
it  y  and,  if  he  be  not  burned,  is  held  innocent  (c). 
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like  fuccefs,  the  filly  multitude  admired  the  miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.  A  fimilar 
trick  was  played  by  St  Brice,  in  the  fifth  century.  MoJIj,  EccL  Hijl,  voL  ii. 

(e)  A  very  peculiar  fpecles  of  water-ordeal  is  faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  A 
perfon  accufed  of  an  enormous  crime  is  obliged  to  fwim  over  a  large  river  abounding  with  croccdiles  5  and  if  he 
efcapes  unhurt,  he  is  efteemed  innocent. 

At  Siam,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  fire  and  water-ordeal,  both  parties  are  fometimes  expofed  to  the  fury  of 
a  tiger  let  loafe  for  that  purpofe  •,  and  if  the  beaft  fpares  either,  that  perfon  Is  accounted  innocent  y  if  neither, 
both  are  held  to  be  guilty  j  but  if  he  fpares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain  cri¬ 
terion. 

In  Europe  water-ordcal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling-water,  and 
cfcaping  unhurt  thereby,  or  by  calling  the  perfon  fufpedled  into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water  ^  and  if  he  floated 
therein  without  any  action  of  fwimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  but  if  he  funk,  he  w^as  ac¬ 
quitted.  It  is  cafy  to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of  this  water-ordeal,  in  the  ignorant  barbarity  ftill  pra<ftifcd 
in  many  countries  to  difeover  witches,  by  calling  them  into  ^  pool  of  water,  and  drowning  them  to  prove  their 
innocence.  And  in  the  eaftern  empire  the  fire-ordeal  was  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  the  emperor  Theodore 
Lafearis  who,  attributing  his  fleknefs  to  magic,  caufed  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpeded  to  handle  the  hot  iron  ; 
thus  joining  (as  has  been  well  remarked)  to  the  moft  dubious  crime  in  the  world,  the  moft  dubious  proof  of  in¬ 
nocence. 

(c)  This  fpecies  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  thus  performed  :  The  ground  appointed  for  the  trial  is  cleared  and  rubbed 
wdth  cow-dung,  and' the  next  day  at  funrife  the  Pandit  worfhips  Ganefa  or  the  Hindoo  Janus,  prefents  his  oblations, 
and  pays  adoration  to  other  deities,  conformably  to  the  Sdjira :  then  having  read  the  Incantation  preferibed,  he 
places  a  round  pan  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  or  clay,  wdth  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and  four  fingers  deep,, 
and  throws  into  it  one  fety  or  eighty  Jicca  weight,  of  clarified  blitter  or  oil  of fefatnum.  After  this  a  ring  of  gold, 
or  filver,  or  iron,  is  cleaned  and  wafhed  with  water,  and  caft  into  the  pil  j  which  they  proceed  to  heat,  and  when 
it  Is  very  hot  put  into  It  a  frefti  leaf  of  ptppalay  or  of  hilwa  :  when  the  leaf  is  burned,  the  oil  is  known  to  be  fufli- 
ciently  hot.  I'hen,  having  pronounced  a  mentra  over  the  oil,  they  order 'the  party  accufed  to  take  the  ring  out  of 
the  pan  j  and  If  he  take  it  out  without  being  burned,  or  without  a  blifter  in  his  hand,  his  innocence  is  confidered 
as  proved  5  if  not,  his  guilt.  It  is  reported  that  this  cuftom,  with  fome  flight  variations,  ftill  prevails  among  the 
Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  The  procefs  there  Is  faid  to  begin  after  the  accufed  perfon  has  been  thoroughly 
■wafhed  in  the  prefence  of  the  prince  of  the  country,  the  priefts,  &c. : — the  pot  is  filled  with  boiling  lead  5  and  the 
accufed  muft  take  the  ring  out  three  times  fuccefTively.  On  the  Malabar  coaft,  this  ordeal  feems  only  to  be  ufed. 
when  the  perfon  is  accufed  of  a  capital  crime  5  for  after  the  procefs  the  arm  is  bound  with  cloth  and  fealed  3  anci 
after  feveral  days,  being  brought  out  publicly,  and  the  arm  infpe6led.  If  it  is  found  burnt  he  is  inftantly  put  ta 
death:  3  if  not,,  his  acculer  undergoes  the  fame  trial,  and  being  burnt,  forfeits  his  life, 
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Ordeal.  VIII.  In  the  fame  manner  they  make  an  iron  hall^ 
u.  y  — or  the  head  of  a  lanccy  red  hot,  and  place  it  in  the 
Ijands  of  the  perfon  accufed  \  who,  if  it  burn  him  not, 
is  judged  guiltlefs. 

IX.  To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dharmdchy  Avhich  is 
tlie  name  of  the  Jloca  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial, 
either  an  image,  named  Dhartna^  or  the  genius  of  juf- 
tiee,  is  made  of  filver,  and  another,  called  Adharma^  of 
clay  or  iron,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  large 
earthen  jar  \  and  thd  accufed  having  thruft  his  hand  in¬ 
to  it,  is  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the  filver  image,  but 
condemned  if  he  draw  forth  the  iron  \  or,  the  figure  of 
a  deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  and  another  on  black  \ 
the  firfl  of  which  they  name  dharma^  and  the  fecond 
.  adharma  :  thefe  are  feverally  rolled  up  in  cow-dung,  and 

i  thrown  into  a  large  jar  without  having  ever  been  fhown 

to  the  accufed  5  who  muft  put  his  hand  into  the  jar,  and 
is  acquitted  or  convi6fed  as  he  draws  out  the  figure  on 
f  white  or  on  black  cloth. 

Though  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  we  have  not  ex- 
haufted  Mr  Haftings’s  communication.  He  goes  on  to 
fhow  (to  greater  extent  than  our  limits  permit  us  to  fol- 
low"  him)  the  manner  in  which  each  ordeal  above  men¬ 
tioned  was  executed,  giving  examples,  and  unfolding 
other  particulars  of  fome  importance  in  developing  the 
nature  of  thefe  barbarous  euftoms.  For  thefe  particu¬ 
lars,  however,  we  muft  refer  to  the  book  itfelf.  But 
as  tins  fubjcd  unqueftionably  occupies  an  important  de¬ 
partment  in  the  hiftory  of  human  fuperftition,  we  fhall 
give  the  Indian  law  of  ordeal  from  the  fame  paper  ; 
%vhen  we  ftiall  introduce  fome  further  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  this  extraordinary  cuftom,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  above  account,  but  which  deferve  to  be 
noticed. 

“  I.  The  balance,  fire,  water,  poifon,  the  idol — thefe 
are  the  ordeals  ufed  here  below  for  the  proof  of  inno¬ 
cence,  'when  the  aeciifations  are  heavy,  and  when  the 
,  accufer  offers  to  hazard  a  mul6f,  (if  he  fliould  fail)  r 

2.  Or  one  party  may  be  tried,  if  he  pleafe,  by  or¬ 
deal,  and  the  other  muft  then  rifk  an  amercement  j  but 
the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any  wager,  if  the 
crime  committed  be  injurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovereign  having  fummoned  the  accufed  while 
his  clothes  are  yet  moift  from  bathing,  at  funrife,  before 
he  has  broken  his  faft,  fhall  eaufe  all  trials  by  ordeal  to 
be  eondu6led  in  the  prefence  of  Brahmans, 

4.  The  balance  is  for  women,  children,  old  men,  the 
blind,  the  lame.  Brahmans,,  and  the  fick  ;  for  the  Su- 
dra,,  fire  or  water,  or  feven  barley-corns  of  poifon. 

5.  Unlefs  the  lofs  of  the  accufer  amount  to  a  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  filver,  the  accufed  muft  not  be  tried  by 
the  red-hot  ball,  nor  by  poifon,  nor  by  the  fcales ;  but 
if  the  offence  be  again  ft  the  king,  or  if  the  crime  be 
heinous,  he  muft  acquit  himfelf  by  one  of  thofe  trials  in 
all  cafes. 

I  6.  He  who  has  recourfe  to  the  balance  muft  be  at- 

I  tended  by  perfons  experienced  in  weighing,  and  go 

dowm  into  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight  placed  on  the 
other,  and  a  groove  (with  water  in  it)  marked  on  the 
,  beam. 
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7.  ‘  Thou,  O  balance,  art  the  manfion  of  truth  j  Orde^- 
thou  waft  anciently  contrived  by  deities  ;  declare  the  ’ 
truth,  therefore,  O  giver  of  fuccefs,  and  clear  me  from 
all  fufpicion. 

8^  ‘  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own  mother, 
then  fink  me  down,  but  if  innocent  raife  me  aloft.* 

Thus  fhall  he  addrefs  the  balance. 

9.  If  he  fink  he  is  convidled,  or  if  the  fcales  be  bro¬ 
ken  ;  but  if  the  firing  be  not  broken,  and  be  rife  aloft, 
he  muft  be  acquitted. 

10.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  accu¬ 
fed  be  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  well  examined  : 
then  let  feven  leaves  of  the  A/watt"* ha  (the  religious 
fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  with  feven 
threads. 

11.  ‘  Thou,  O  fire,  pervadeft  all  beings  :  O  eaufe 
of  purity,  who  giveft  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin,  de¬ 
clare  the  truth  in  this  my  hand.’ 

12.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  prieft  fliall 
place  in  both  his  hands  an  iron  ball,  red-hot,  and 
weighing  fifty  palas  (d). 

13.  Flaving  taken  it,  he  fliall  ftep  gradually  into  fe¬ 
ven  circles,  each  with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and 
feparated  from  the  next  by  the  fame  fpaee. 

14.  If,  having  call  away  the  hot  ball,  he  fhall  again 
have  his  hands  rubbed  with  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  fhall 
fliow  them  unburned,  he  will  prove  his  innocence^ 

Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  fhould  a  doubt 
arife  (on  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings),  he  muft  be 
tried  again. 

15.  ‘  Preferve  me,  O  Varuna,  by  declaring  the 
truth.’  Thus  having  invoked  the  god  of  waters,  the 
accufed  fhall  plunge  his  head  into  the  river  or  pool, 
and  hold  both  thighs  of  a  man,  who  fliall  Hand  in  it  up 
to  his  navel : 

16.  A  fwift  runner  fliall  then  haften  to  fetch  an  ar¬ 
row  fhot  at  the  moment  of  his  plunging  *,  and  if,  while 
the  runner  Is  gone,  the  prieft  fhall  fee  the  head  of  the 
accufed  under  water,  he  muft  be  difeharged  as  inno¬ 
cent. 

17.  ‘  Thou,  O  poifon,  art  the  child  of  Brahm^,  fted- 
faft  in  juftice  and  in  truth  :  clear  me  then  from  this 
heavy  charge,  and  if  I  have  fpoken  truly,  become  nec¬ 
tar  to  me.’ 

18.  Saying  this,  he  fliall  fwallow  the  poifon  Sarnga, 
from  the  tree  which  grows  on  the  mountain  Hwia- 
/aya  ;  and  if  he  digefts  it  without  any  inflammation,  the 
prince  fliall  pronounce  him  guiltlefs. 

19.  Or  the  prieft  fhall  perform  rites  to  the  image  of 
fome  tremendous  deity  >  and,  having  bathed  the  idol, 
fhall  make  the  accufed  to  drink  three  handfuls  of  the 
water  that  has  dropped  from  it. 

20.  If  in  fourteen  days  after  he  fuffers  no  dreadful 
calamity  from  the  aft  of  the  deity  or  of  the  king,  he 
muft  indubitably  be  acquitted.” 

The  fuperftitious  weaknefs  of  mankind,  when  left 
to  themfelves.  Is  aftonifhing.  There  is  indeed  no¬ 
thing  fo  abfurd  but  they  may  be  made  moft  firmly  to 
believe,  nor  fo  impious  but  they  will  do.  Nor  can  a 
more  notorious  Inftance  of  the  truth  of  this  affertion 

be^ 


(d)  A  pala  is  four  carjhas^  and  a  carjha  eighty  raSIicarj  or  feeds  of  the  gunga  creeper,  each  weighing  above 
a  grain  and  a  quarter,  or  correftly,  ItV 
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grofs  abfurdity  as  well  as  impiety  of  pronouncing  a  man 
guilty  unlefs  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle,  and  of  ex- 
pefting  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  ftiould  be  fufpend- 
ed  by  an  immediate  interpofition  of  Providence  to  fave 
the  innocent,  whenever  it  was  prefumptuoufly  required 
1%  lelf-evident.  Yet  the  origin  of  it  may  be  traced  as 
well  to  neceffity  as  to  fuperftition.  At  the  time  in 
which  It  originated  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  it  w^as  no  eafy  matter  for  an  inno¬ 
cent  perfon,  when  accufed  of  guilt,  to  get  himfelf  clear¬ 
ed  by  the  then  cftabliflied  mode  of  trial.  (Sec  Trial). 
It  was  therefore  natural  for  fuperllition  to  dy  to  Hea¬ 
ven  for  thofe  teftimonies  of  innocence  which  the  abfur¬ 
dity  of  human  laws  often  prevented  men  from  obtain¬ 
ing  in  the  ordinary  w^ay  5  and  in  tins  way  doubtlcfs  did 
the  trial  by  ordeal  commence  :  and  thus  begun  by  ne- 
ceflitous  fuperftition,  it  was  foftered  by  impious  prieft- 
craft  and  unjuft  power.  There  was  during  all  the  pro- 
celTes  great  room  for  collufion  and  deceit  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  queftion  but  it  was  often  praaifed  :  it  could 
not  therefore  on  any  account,  or  in  any  cafe,  be  a  fign 
ot  innocence  or  of  guilt.  ^ 

Befides  thofe  particular  methods  of  trial  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  there  were  fome  few  more 
common  in  European  countries  5  as  the  iudieial  combat 
—the  ordeal  of  the  crofs— the  ordeal  of  the  corfned. 

The  judicial  combat  was  well  fuited  to-  the  genius 
and  fpirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  was,  as  w^e 
may  rcafonably  expe>51,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  uni- 
vcrfal  modes  of  trial.  Wc  know  that  it  was  exceedingly 
common  in  Germany  in  very  remote  ages.  It  \vas  alfo 
ufed  in  feme  countries  on  the  continent  at  pretty  early 
periods;  it  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  any  "of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  5  and  it  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  Conqueft. 
There  are,  however,  two  remarkable  inftances  of  it 
upon  record,  which  we  fhall  give  in  the  words  of  Dr 
Henry  :  “  Henry  de  Elfex,  hereditary  ftandard-bearer 
of  England,  fled  from  a  battle  in  Wales,  A.  D.  1 1 58, 
threw  from  him  the  royal  ftandard,  and  cried  out’ 
with  others,  that  the  king  w''as  flain.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter,  he  wa^  accufed  of  having  done  this  with  a  treafon- 
able  intention,  by  Robert  de  Montfort,  another  great 
baron,  who  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  accufation 
by  combat.  Henry  de  Eflex  denied  the  charge,  and 
accepted  the  challenge.  W^hen  all  preliminaries  WTre 
adjufted,  this  combat  was  accordingly  fought,  in  the 
prefence  of  Henry  II.  and  all  his  court.  Elfex  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  expe^ed  to  be  carried  out  to  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution.  But  the  king,  who  was  no  friend  to  this  kind 
of  trial,  fpared  his  life,  and  contented  himfelf  with  con- 
fifeatihg  his  eftate,  and  making  him  a  monk  in  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  Reading, 

“  The  priory  of  Tinmouth,  in  Northumberland, 
was  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  St  Alban’s.  One  Simon 
of  inmouth  claimed  a  right  to  two  corrodies,  or  the 
maintenance  of  two  perfons  in  the  priory,  which  the 
prior  and  monks  denied.  This  caufe  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  abbot  of  St  Alban’s  and  his  court-baron,  who* 
appointed  it  to  be  tried  by  combat  on  a  certain  day, 
before  him  and  his  barons.  Ralf  Gubion,  prior  of 
1  inmonth,  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
attended  by  his  champion,  one  William  Pegun,  a  man 
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was  defeated,  and  the  prior  loft  his  caufe  ;  at  which  lie  ' 
was  lo  much  chagrined,  that  he  immediately  refigned 
his  oflice.  This  judicial  combat  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  that  It  was  fought  in  tlie  court  of  a  fpiritual  baron 
and  that  one  of  the  parties  was  a  prieft.”  * 

We  need  fcarcely  add,  tliat  this  deteftable  form  of 
trial  was  the  foundation  of  the  no  lefs  deteftable  crime 
of  duelling,  which  fo  much  difgraces  our  age  and  na¬ 
tion  ;  which  is  defended  only  by  ignorance,  falfe  honour, 
and  injufticcj  which  is  a  relick  of  barbarous  fuperfti- 
tfon  ;  and  wliich  was  abfolutely  unknown  to  tliofe  brave 
and  generous  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  wliich  it 
is  lo  much  the  faftiion  to  admire,  and  who  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  fo  well  merit  our  imitation.  See  Duel. 

‘I’e  cuftom  in  the  middle  ages  of 
Uinftianity,  to  refpefl  tlie  crofs  even  to  fuperftition 
that  It  Would  have  been  indeed  wonderful  if  the  fame 
Ignorant  bigotry  had  not  converted  it  into  an  ordeal  • 
accordingly  we  find  it  ufed  for  tliis  purpofe,  in  fo 
many  different  ways  as  almoft  to  preclude  defeription. 
We  (liali,  however,  tranferibe,  for  tlie  fatisfadion  of 
our  readers.  Dr  Henry’s  account  of  It,  and  of  the 
corined  ;  “  In  criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the 
crels  was  commonly  thus  conduced.  When  the  pri- 
foner  had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  crofs,  two  fticks  were 
prepared  exadfly  like  one  another  :  the  figure  of  tlie 
crofs  was  cut  on  one  of  thefe  flicks,  and  nothing  on 
the  other  :  eacli  of  them  was  then  wrapped  U])  in  a 
quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  altar,  or 
on  the  relicks  of  tlie  faints  ^  after  ivhich  afolemn  prayer 
was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  dif- 
cover,  by  evident  figns,  whether  the  prifoner  was  in¬ 
nocent  or  guilty.  Thefe  folemnities  being  finifhed,  a 
pneft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  one  of  the 
fticks,  which  Was  uncovered  with  much  anxiety.  If 
it  was  tlie  ftick^  marked  with  tlie  crofs,  the  prifoner 
was  pronounced  innocent :  if  it  was  the  other,  he  was 
declared  guilty.  When  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
appealed  to  in  civil  caufe.s,  the  trial  was  conduaed  in 
this  manner  :  The  judges,  parties,  and  all  concerned, 
being  aftembled  in  a  church,  each  of  the  parties  chofe 
a  prieft,  the  youngeft  and  ftouteft  that  he  could  find, 
to  be  his  reprefentative  in  the  trial.  Thefe  reprefenta- 
tives  "were  then  placed  one  on  each  fide  of  fome  famous 
crucifix  5  and,  at  a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once 
ftretched  their  arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a 
crofs  with  their  body.  In  tliis  painful  pofturo  they 
continued  to  ftand  while  divine  fcrvice  w'as  performino-  • 
and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his  arms  firft 
loft  his  caufe. 

The  corfned,  or  the  confecrated  bread  and  cheefc, 
was  tlie  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  commonly  appealed 
when  they  were  accufed  of  any  crimes  ;  in  which  they 
afled  a  very  prudent  part,  as  it  was  attended  with  no 
danger  or  inconveniency.  This  ordeal  was  performed 
in  this  manner  :  A  piece  of  barley  bread,  and  a  piece 
of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which  a  prieft 
pronounced  certain  conjurations,  and  prayed  with  great 
fervency,  that  if  the  perfon  accufed  was  guilty,  God 
would  fend  his  angel  Gabriel  to  ftop  his  throat,  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  fwallo^v  that  bread  and  cheefe, 
Thefe  prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  approached  the 

altar, 
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Orflcal.  altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began  to  eat 
— it.  If  lie  Avallowed  freely,  he  was  declared  innocent  ; 
but  if  it  fluck  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not  fwallow 
(which  we  may  prefume  feldum  or  never  happened),  he 
w^as  pronounced  guilty.” 

There  were  belidcs  thefe  a  variety  of  other  ordeals 
praclifed  in  Chriilian  countries,  many  of  wdiich  retain 
the  fame  names  as  among  Pagans,  and  dilTer  only  in 
the  mode  of  execution.  In  all  nations  of  Chriflians 
where  tliofe  trials  were  ufed,  we  find  the  clergy  enga¬ 
ged  in  them.  Indeed,  in  England,  fo  late  as  King 
.Tohii’s  time,  we  find  grants  to  the  bifhops  and  clergy 
to  ufe  \\\G  judicium  ferri^  aquee^  et  ignis.  And,  both  in 
England  and  Sweden,  the  clergy  prefided  at  this  trial, 
and  it  was  only  performed  in  the  churches  or  in  other 
confecrated  ground  :  for  which  Stiernhook  gives  the 
reafon,  Non  defuit  ill  is  opene  et  lahoids  pretiurn  ;  femper 
cnim  ah  ejufmodi judicio  aliquid  iucri facer dotihus  obvenie- 
hat.  But,  to  give  it  its  due  praife,  we  find  the  canon 
law  very  early  declaring  againfl  trial  by  ordeal,  or 
vulgaris  purgatio^  as  being  the  fiibric  of  the  devil,  cum 
fit  contra  prasceptum  Domini^  Non  tentabis  Dominum 
Down  tiium.  Upon  this  authority,  though  the  canons 
themfelves  were  of  no  validity  in  England,  it  w^as 
thought  proper  (as  had  been  done  in  Denmark  above  a 
century  before)  to  difufe  and  abolifli  this  trial  entirely 
in  our  courts  of  juflice,  by  an  a<S;  of  Parliament  in 
3  Plen.  III.  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  or  rather 
by  an  order  of  the  king  in  council. 

,  It  may  (till  perhaps  be  a  pofulatwn  with  fome  of  our 

readers  how  the  effedls  of  thefe  trials  w^ere  evaded,  and 
how  it  was  pofiiblc  to  appear  to  do,  what  we  know 
could  not  be  really  done,  without  material  injury  to 
1  the  perfons  concerned  :  on  this  fubje6I  the  learned  hi- 

ftorian  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  obferves  with 
regard  to  the  ordeals  in  ancient  Britain,  which,  mutatis 
mutandis^  anfwer  for  others,  that,  “  If  wc  fuppofe 
J  few  or  none  efcaped  convidlion  who  expofed  themfelves 
I  to  thofe  fiery  trials,  we  (hall  be  very  much  miftaken. 

I  Eor  the  hiftorles  of  tlrofe  times  contain  innumerable  ex- 

i  am  pies  of  perfons  plunging  their  naked  arms  into  boil¬ 

ing  water,  handling  redrhot  balls  of  iron,  and  walking 
upon  burning  plough fliares,  without  receiving  the  leaft 
injury.  Many  learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled 
to  account  for  this,  and  dirpofed  to  think  that  Provi¬ 
dence  gracioufly  interpofed,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  for 
the  prefervation  of  injured  innocence.  But  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  every  circumfiance  of  thofe  fiery  ordeals  with 
due  attention,  we  (hall  fee  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpe^I 
that  the  whole  was  a  grofs  impofition  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  accufed  perfon  was  committed  wdiol- 
j  ly  to  the  priefi,  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  three 

j  days  before  the  trial,  in  which  he  had  time  enough  to 

I  bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance,  and  give  him  in- 

j  flruflions  how  to  ai5l  his  part.  On  the  day  of  trial, 

I  no  perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  the  church  but  the 

III  priell  and  the  accufed  till  after  the  iron  was  heated, 

H  when  twelve  friends  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the 

t  aecufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged 

J  along  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a  refpe6I- 

ful  dl fiance.  After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of  the  fire, 

|i  fcveral  prayers  were  faid  ;  the  accufed  drank  a  cup  of 

('  holy  water,  and  fprlnkled  his  hand  with  it,  which 

2sight  take  a  confiderable  time  if  the  prieil  was  indul¬ 


gent.  The  fpace  of  nine  feet  was  raeafured  by  the  Ordea!. 
accufed  himfelf  with  his  own  feet,  and  he  would  pro-  v— 
bably  give  but  fcanty  raeafure.  Pie  \vas  obliged  only 
to  touch  one  of  tlie  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right 
foot,  and  allowed  to  llretch  the  other  foot  as  far  to¬ 
wards  the  otlier  mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  convey¬ 
ance  was  almoll  inflantaneous.  Plis  hand  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  examined,  but  wrapped  in  a  cloth  prepared 
for  that  purpofe  three  days.  Mzy  we  not  then,  from 
all  thefe  precautions,  fufpedl  that  thefe  priejfis  were  in 
pofleffion  of  fome  fecret  that  ,feeurcd  the  hand  from 
the  imprcfiions  of  fuch  a  momentary  touch  of  hot 
iron,  or  removed  all  appearance  of  thefe  impreffions 
in  three  days  ^  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  this  fecret 
when  they  faw  reafon  ?  Such  readers  as  are  curious  in 
matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two  different  dire6lions 
for  making  ointments  that  will  have  this  effed,  in  the 
work  here  quoted  What  greatly  flrengthens  thek  Du  Cange, 
fufpicions  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  example  of  any 
champion  of  the  church  wlio  fuffered  the  leafl  injury 
from  the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal  :  but  when 
any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that 
of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  church  of  any 
of  her  pofiefiions,  he  never  failed  to  burn  his  fingers, 
and  lofe  his  caufe.” 

To  this  we  fiiall  add  what  the  learned  Beckmann 
has  faid  concerning  the  impofition  that  was  probably 
pra6fifed  in  the  ordeal  by  fire.  “  I  am  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  thing  that  concerns  the  trial  by  ordeal, 
when  perfons  accufed  were  obliged  to  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence  by  holding  in  their  hands  red-hot  iron  j  but  I  am 
almoft  convinced  that  this  alfo  was  a  juggling  trick  of 
the  popes,  which  they  employed  as  might  beft  fuit  their 
views.  It  is  well  known  that  this  mode  of  exculpation 
was  allowed  only  to  weak  perfons,  who  were  unfit  to 
wield  arms,  and  particulaiiy  to  monks  and  ecclefiaffics, 
to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  their  fecurity,  that  by  Angle 
combat  was  forbidden.  The  trial  itfelf  took  place  in 
the  church,  entirely  under  tlie  infpe6fion  of  the  clergy  *, 
mafs  ^vas  celebrated  at  the  fame  time  5  the  defendant 
and  the  iron  were  confecrated  by  being  fprinkled  with 
holy  water  5  the  clergy  made  the  iron  hot  themfelves  ; 
and  they  ufed  all  thefe  preparatives,  as  jugglers  do  many 
motions,  only  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  fpe(5tators. 

It  was  necefiary  that  the  aceufed  perfon  fhould  remain  at 
leaft  three  days  and  three  nights  under  their  immediate 
care,  and  continue  as  long  after.  They  covered  his  hands 
both  before  and  after  the  proof  j  fealed  and  unfealed  the 
covering  :  The  former,  as  they  pretended,  to  prevent  the 
hands  from  being  prepared  any  how  by  art  j  the  latter, 
to  fee  if  they  were  burnt. 

Some  artificial  preparation  was  therefore  known,  elfe 
no  precautions  would  have  been  necefiary.  It  isEigh- 
ly  probable,  that  during  the  three  firfl  days  the  preven¬ 
tive  w'as  applied  to  thofe  perfons  whom  they  wiflied  to 
appear  innocent ;  and  that  the  three  days  after  the  trial 
were  requifite  to  let  the  hands  refume  their  natural  ftate. 

The  facred  fealing  fecured  tliem  from  the  examination 
of  prefiimpluous  unbelievers  j  for  to  determine  whether 
the  hands  were  burnt,  the  three  lafl:  days  were  certain¬ 
ly  not  wanted.  When  the  ordeal  was  abolilhed,  and 
this  art  r(tiidered  ufelefs,  the  clergy  no  longer  kept 
it  a  fecret.  In  the  13th.  century,  an  account  of  it 
was  publiflied  by  Albertus  Magnus,  a  Dominican 

monk 
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OrJe monk  (a).  If  his  receipt  be  genuine,  it  feems  to  have 
t  .  confifted  rather  in  covering  the  hands  with  a  kind  of 

pafte  than  in  hardening  them.  The  fap  of  the  althcea 
(marfh mallow),  the  (limy  feeds  of  the  flea-bane,  which 
is  ft  ill  ufed  for  ftiffening  by  the  hat-makers  and  ftlk- 
weavers,  together  Avith  the  white  of  an  egg,  Were  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  the  pafte  adhere.  And  by  thefe  means 
the  hands  Avere  as  fafe  as  if  they  had  been  fccured  by 
gloA'es. 

‘‘  The  ufe  of  this  juggling  trick  is  very  old,  and  may 
.be  traced  back  to  a  Pagan  origin.  In  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  the  guards  placed  over  the  body  of  Polynices, 
Avhich  had  been  burled  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Creon, 
offered,  in  order  to  prove  their  innocence,  to  fubmit  to 
any  trial.  We  Avill,  faid  they,  take  up  red-hot  iron  in 
^  Vol.  iii.  our  hands,  or  Avalk  through  fire 

ORDER,  in  ArchiteBure^  is  a  fyftem  of  the  feveral 
members,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  columns  and 
pilafters  j  or  a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projedling 
parts  of  a  building,  efpecially  the  column,  fo  as  to  form 
one  beautiful  Avhole.  See  Architecture. 

Order  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifton  or  clafs  of  any 
thing :  thus  the  tribe  of  animals  called  birds  is  fubdi- 
vided  into  fix  orders.  See  Ornithology. 

Order,  in  Rhetoric^  is  the  placing  of  each  Avord  and 
member  of  a  fentence  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  moft  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of  the  Avhole  5 
according  to  the  genius  and  cuftom  of  different  languages. 
With  regard  to  order,  we  may  obferve  in  general,  that, 
in  Englifh,  the  nearer  Ave  keep  to  the  natural  or  gram¬ 
matical  order,  it  is  generally  the  beft  ;  but  in  Latin, 
Ave  are  to  follow  the  ufe  of  the  beft  Avriters  \  a  joint  re¬ 
gard  being  always  had  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and 
the  perfplcuity  of  the  fenfe,  in  both  languages. 

Order  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  clafs  or  divilion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  of  a  ftate  \  Avith  regard  to  affemblies, 
precedency,  &c. 

-  In  this  fenfe,  order  is  a  kind  of  dignity,  Avhich,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  name,  is  common  to  feveral  perfons  5  and 
Avhich,  of  itfelf,  does  not  give  them  any  particular  pub¬ 
lic  authority,  but  only  rank,  and  a  capacity  of  arriving 
at  honours  and  employments. 

To  abridge  this  definition,  order  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  dignity  attended  Avith  an  aptitude  for  public  employ. 
By  Avhich  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  an  office,  Avhlch  is  the 
.exercife  of  a  public  truft. 

In  this  fenfe,  nobility  is  an  order,  &c.  The  cleri- 
eate  is  alfo  an  order,  &c. 

Order  is  alfo  the  title  of  certain  ancient  books,  con¬ 
taining  the  divine  office,  Avlth  the  order  and  manner  of 
its  performance. 

Roman  order  is  that  Avherein  are  laid  doAvn  the  ce- 
jemonies  Avhlch  obtain  in  the  Romifli  church.  See  Ri¬ 
tual. 

Order,  in  Botany^  is  a  name  gh^en  to  a  fubdlvifion 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  See  Botany. 


Orders,  by  way  of  eminency,  or  Holy  de-  Order, 

note  a  character  peculiar  to  ecclefiaftics,  whereby  they 
arc  fet  apart  for  the  miniftry.  See  Ordination. 

This  the  Romanifts  make  their  lixth  facrament. 

In  no  reformed  church  are  there  more  than  three  or¬ 
ders  5  viz.  bifhops,  priefts,  and  deacons.  In  the  Romifh 
church  there  are  feven,  exclufive  of  the  epifeopate,  all 
Avhlch  the  council  of  Trent  enjoins  to  be  received,  and 
believed,  on  pain  of  anathema. 

They  are  diftinguiftied  into  petty,  or  fecular  orders  j 
and  major,  or  facred  orders. 

Orders,  the  petty,  or  minor,  are  four  5  viz.  thofe  of 
doorkeeper,  exorcift,  reader,  and  acolyth. 

Thofe  in  petty  orders  may  marry  without  any  difpen* 
fation :  in  effedl,  the  petty  orders  are  looked  on  as  little 
other  than  formalities,  and  as  degrees  neceffary  to  arrive 
at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council  of  Trent  is  very 
ferious  about  them  j  enjoins  that  none  be  admitted  into 
them  Avithout  underftanding  Latin*,  and  recommends  it 
to  the  bifhops,  to  obferve  the  intervals  of  conferring 
them,  that  the  perfons  may  have  a  fufficient  time  to  ex- 
ercife  the  function  of  each  order  *,  but  it  leaves  the  bi- 
ftiops  a  power  of  dlfpenfing  Avith  thofe  rules  5  fo  that  the 
four  orders  are  ufually  conferred  the  fame  day,  and  only 
make  the  firft  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

The  Greeks  difavoAv  thefe  petty  orders,  and  pafs  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  fubdeaconate  5  and  the  reformed  to 
the  deaconate. 

Their  firft  rife  Fleury  dates  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Juftinlan.  There  is  no  call  nor  benefice  required 
for  the  four  petty  orders  ;  and  even  a  baftard  may  en¬ 
joy  them  Avithout  any  difpenfatlon  \  nor  does  a  fecond 
marriage  difquallfy. 

Orders,  facred,  or  major,  Ave  have  already  obferved, 
are  three  :  viz.  thofe  of  deacon,  prleft,  and  bifliop. 

The  council  of  Trent,  retrieving  the  ancient  dlfci- 
pline,  forbids  any  perfon  being  admitted  to  the  major 
orders,  unlefs  he  be  in  peaceable  poffeflion  of  a  benefice 
fufficient  for  a  decent  fubfiftence  *,  alloAvlng  no  ordina¬ 
tions  on  patrimonies  or  penfions,  except  Avhere  the  bi- 
ftiop  judges  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

A  perfon  is  faid  to  be  promoted  to  orders  per  fal* 
tu?n^  Avhen  he  lias  not  before  paffed  the  inferior  or¬ 
ders.  The  council  of  Conftantinople  forbids  any  bi- 
ftiop  being  ordained  Avithout  pafling  all  the  degrees*, 
yet  church-hiftory  furnifhes  us  Avlth  inftaiices  of  bi¬ 
fhops  confccrated,  Avithout  having  paffed  the  order  of 
prlefthood  \  and  Panormus  ftill  thinks  fuch  an  ordina¬ 
tion  valid, 

Militarif  are  companies  of  knights,  inftl- 

tuted  by  kings  and  princes,  either  for  defence  of  the 
faith,  or  to  confer  marks  of  honour,  and  make  diftinc- 
tions  among  their  fubjefts. 

Religious  ORDERS,  are  congregations  or  focletles  of 
monaftics,  living  under  the  fame  fuperior,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  Avearing  the  fame  habit.  Religious  or¬ 
ders 


(a)  In  his  AVork  De  Mirabilihus  Mundi,  at  the  end  of  his  book  De  Secretis  Mulierum,  Amftelod.  1702,  1 2rno, 
p.  100.  Experlmentum  mirablle  quod  facit  homlnem  ire  in  ignem  fine  laefione,  vel  portare  Ignem  vel  ferrum  ig- 
nitum  fine  laefione  in  manu.  Recipe  fuccum  hifmalvae,  et  albumen  ovi,  et  femen  pfylli  et  calcem,  et  puh^eriza,  et 
(!onfice  cum  Illo  albumlne  ovi  fuccum  raphani  \  commifee ;  ex  hac  confe61Ione  lllineas  corpus  tuum  vel  manum, 
dimitte  ficcari,  et  poftea  itcrum  illineas,  et  poll  hoc  poteris  auda^^er  fuftincre  ignem  fine  nocumento. 
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Orcier  Jers  may  be  reduced  to  five  kinds ;  viz.  monks,  canons, 
11  knights,  mendicants,  and  regular  clerks.  See  Monk, 
Canon,  &:c. 

'  Father  Mabillon  proves,  that  till  the  ninth  century, 
alraoft  all  the  monafteries  in  Europe  followed  the  rule 
of  St  Benedid  ;  and  that  the  diftindlion  of  orders  did 
not  commence  till  upon  the  reunion  of  feveral  mona- 
fteries  into  one  congregation  :  that  St  Odo,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  firft  began  this  reunion,  bringing  feveral  houfes 
under  the  dependence  of  Cluny  :  that,  a  little  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  nth  century,  the  Camaldulians  arofe  j 
then,  by  degrees,  the  congregation  of  Vallombrofa  j 
the  Ciftercians,  Carthufians,  Auguflities  *,  and  at  laft, 
in  the  13th  century,  the  Mendicants.  He  adds,  that 
Lupus  Servatus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  the  firft  that  feeras  to  diftinguifli  the  order  of 
St  Benedidl  from  the  reft,  and  to  fpeak  of  it  as  a  parti¬ 
cular  order. 

White  OrT>ER  denotes  the  order  of  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguftine.  See  Augustines. 

Black  Order  denoted  the  order  of  BeNeDICTINES. 

Thefe  names  were  firft  given  thefe  two  orders  from 
the  colour  of  their  habit  *,  but  are  difufed  fince  the 
inftitution  of  feveral  other  orders,  who  wear  the  fame 
colours. 

Gray  ORDER  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Cisterci¬ 
ans  j  but  fince  the  change  of  the  habit,  the  name  fuits 
them  no  more. 

Orders,  religious  military,  are  thofc  inftituted  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  faith,  and  privileged  to  fay  mafs  ^  and  who 
are  prohibited  marriage,  &c. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St  John 
of  Jerufalem.  Such  alfo  were  the  knights  Templars, 
the  knights  of  Calatrava,  knights  of  St  Lazarus,  Teu¬ 
tonic  knights,  8cc.  See  Malta,  Templar,  &c. 

Father  Putignani  accounts  thofe  military  orders  where 
marriage  is  not  allowed,  real  religious  orders.  Pape- 
broch  fays,  it  is  in  vain  to  fearcli  for  military  orders  be¬ 
fore  the  1 2th  century. 

Orders,  in  a  military  fenfe,  all  that  is  lawfully 
commanded  by  fuperior  officeLs.  Orders  are  given  out 
every  day,  whether  in  camp,  garrifon,  or  on  a  march, 
by  the  commanding  officer;  which  orders  are  afterwards 
given  to  every  officer  in  writing  by  their  refpeiftive  fer- 
jeants. 

ORDINAL,  a  book  containing  the  order  or  manner 
of  performing  divine  fcrvice.  See  Ritual. 

Ordinal  Numbers^  thofe  which  exprefs  order,  as 
••  jft,  2d,  3d,  &c. 

ORDINANCE  or  OrdonnaNCE,  a  law,  ftatute,  or 
command  of  a  fovereign  or  fuperior  ;  thus  the  adls  of 
parliament  are  fometimes  termed  ordinances  of  parlia¬ 
ment^  as  in  the  parliament-rolls.  Though  in  fome  cafes 
we  find  a  difference  made  between  the  two  ;  ordinances 
being  only  temporary  things,  by  way  of  prohibition  ; 
and  capable  of  being  altered  by  the  commons  alone  : 
whereas  an  a6l  is  a  perpetual  law,  and  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Coke  afferts,  that  an  ordinance  of  parliament  dif¬ 
fers  from  an  adl,  as  the  latter  can  only  be  made  by 
the  king,  and  the  threefold  con  font  of  the  eftates  ; 
wdiereas  the  former  may  be  made  by  one  or  two  of 
■them. 

Ordinance  of  the  Torejl^  is  a  ftatute  made  in  the 
34th  year  of  Henry  I.  relating  to  foreft -matters, 
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In  the  French  jurifprudence,  ordinances  are  fuch  OrHinaticc 
laws  as  are  eftablilhed  by  the  king’s  authority  alone.  . 

All  ordonnances  begin  wdth,  a  tons  prefens^  ct  a  venir 
falut* 

ORDINARY,  in  general,  fignifies  common,  ufual ; 
thus,  an  ambaffador,  or  envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  fent 
to  refide  ftatedly,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  good  underftanding,  and  watch  over  the  intereft 
of  his  own  nation. — This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  feve¬ 
ral  officers  in  the  king’s  houftiold,  who  attend  on  com¬ 
mon  occafions.  Thus  we  fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary, 

&c. 

Ordinary,  in  naval  language,  denotes  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  perfons  employed  by  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  ftiips  of  Avar,  Avhich  are  laid  up  in  the 
feveral  harbours  adjacent  to  the  royal  dock-yards. 

Thefe  are  principally  compofed  of  the  AVarrant-officers 
of  the  faid  ftiips,  as  the  gunner,  boatfwain,  carpenter, 
deputy-purfer,  and  cook,  and  three  fervants.  There  is 
b'efides  a  creAv  of  labourers  inrolled  in  the  lift  of  the  or¬ 
dinary,  Avho  pafs  from  fuip  to  fhip  occafionally,  to  pump, 
moor,  remoA^e,  or  clean  them,  Avhenever  it  is  necef- 
fary. 

The  term  ordinary  is  alfo  applied  fometimes  to  the 
fhlps  themfelves  ;  it  is  iikcAvifc  ufed  to  dlftinguifh  the 
inferior  fallors  from  the  moil:  expert  and  diligent.  The 
latter,  are  rated  able  on  the  navy  books,  and  have 
higher  pay  than  thofe  Avho  are  rated  ordinary. 

Ordinary,  in  common  or  canon  laiv,  means  one 
Avho  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurifdi^lion  in  matters 
ecclefiaftical,  in  any  place.  In  this  fenfe  archdeacons 
are  ordinaries,  but  the  appellation  is  moft  frequently 
applied  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  Avho  has  of  courfe 
the  ordinary  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidllon,  and  the  colla¬ 
tion  to  benefices  Avithln  fuch  diocefe.  There  are  fome 
chapels,  chapters,  abbeys,  &c.  exempted  from  the  ju- 
rifdl6lion  of  the  ordinary.  The  archbiftiop  is  ordinary 
of  the  Avhole  province,  to  vifit,  and  receive  appeals 
from  the  inferior  judicatures.  The  Romifti  Avrlters  on 
canon  laAv  call  the  pope  by  way  of  eminence  ordinary 
of  ordinaries^  fince  by  the  Lateral!  council  he  has  ufurp- 
ed  the  right  of  collating,  by  probation,  to  all  benefices  ; 
in  exclufion  of  the  common  collators. 

OrdinAR  T  of  Affixes  and  Sejfons^  was  a  deputy  of 
the  bllhop  of  the  diocefe,  anciently  appointed  to  give 
malefadtors  their  neck-verfes,  and  judge  Avhether  they 
read  or  not :  alfo  to  perform  divine  fervice  for  tliem, 
and  aflift  in  preparing  them  for  deatli.  So  the 

0 R DINAR  T  of  Ne^vg ate ^  is  one  Avho  is  attendant  in 
ordinary  upon  the  condemned  malefadtors  in  that  prifon 
to  prepare  them  for  death  ;  and  he  records  the  behavi¬ 
our  of  fuch  perfons. 

Ordinary,  or  Honourable  OrdiNART,  in  Heraldry^ 
a  denomination  given  to  certain  charges  properly  be¬ 
longing  to  that  art.  See  Heraldry,  Chap.  III.  fcdl.  i. 

ORDINATES,  in  Geometry  and  Conics^  are  lines 
draAvn  from  any  point  of  the  circumference  of  an  ellipfis, 
or  other  conic  fe(ftion,  perpendicularly  acrofs  the  axis, 
to  the  other  fide.  See  CONIC-SeSUons, 

ORDINATION,  the  aft  of  conferring  holy  orders, 
or  of  initiating  a  perfon  into  the  priefthood  by  prayer 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Ordination  has  ahvays  been  efteemed  a  principal  pre¬ 
rogative  of  biftiops,  and  they  ftill  retain  tlie  funftiori 
3  F  as 
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Ordiniuion,  as  a  mark  of  fpiritual  fovcreignty  in  their  dioccfc. 

«  ^  ^  ^  Without  ordination,  no  perfon  can  receive  any  benefice, 

parfonage,  vicarage,  &.c.  A  perfon  mu  if  be  23  years 
of  age,  or  near  it,  before  lie  can  be  ordained  deacon,  or 
have  any  fliare  in  the  miniflry  j  and  full  24  before  he 
can  be  ordained  prieft,  and  by  that  means  be  permitted 
to  adminifler  the  holy  communion,  A  bifliop,  on  the 
ordination  of  clergymen,  is  to  examine  them  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  minilters,  who,  in  the  ordination  of  priclts, 
but  not  of  deacons,  afTift  him  at  the  impofition  of  hands  5 
but  this  is  only  done  as  a  mark  of  alTent,  not  becaufe  it 
is  thought  neceffary.  In  cafe  any  crime,  as  drunken- 
nefs,  perjury,  forgery,  &c.  be  alleged  againft  any  one 
that  is  to  be  ordained,  either  prieft  or  deacon,  the  bifhop 
ought  to  defifl  from  ordaining  him.  The  perfon  to  be 
ordained  is  to  bring  a  teftimonial  of  his  life  and  dodfrine 
to  the  bifliop,  and  to  give  account  of  his  faith  in  Latin  j 
and  both  priefts  and  deacons  are  obliged  to  fubferibe  the 
39  articles. 

The  ordination  of  bifliops  is  more  properly  and  more 
commonly  called  confecration* 

In  the  ancient  difeipline  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  vague  and  abfolute  ordination  \  but  every  one  Avas  to 
have  a  church,  wdiercof  he  ^vas  to  be  ordained  clerk,  or 
prieft.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  grew  more  remifs, 
and  ordained  without  any  title  or  benefice. 

The  Council  of  Trent  reflored  the  ancient  difeipline, 
and  appointed  that  none  fhould  be  ordained  but  thofe 
who  were  provided  of  a  benefice  fufHcient  to  fubfift  them. 
Which  pra6lice  flill  obtains  in  England. 

The  council  of  Rome,  in  944,  ordered,  that  no  ordi¬ 
nations  fliall  be  held,  except  on  the  firfl,  fourth,  feventh, 
and  ten  months.  In  England,  by  can,  31.  ordination 
days  arc  the  four  Sundays  immediately  following  the 
Ember-weeks  ;  being  the  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent,  Tri- 
nity-Sunday,  and  the  Sundays  following  the  firfl:  Wed- 
nefday  after  September  the  14th,  and  December  the 
13th.  Thefc  are  the  flated  times;  but  ordinations  may 
take  place  at  any  other  time,  according  to  the  difcrelion 
of  the  bifhop  or  circumflances  of  the  cafe. 

Pope  Alexander  II.  condemns  ordination  per  faltum^ 
as  they  call  it  ;  i.  e.  the  leaping  to  a  fuperior  order 
without  pafling  through  the  inferior. 

Ordination  is  one  of  the  facraments  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

In  the  eflablifhment  of  Scotland,  where  there  arc  no 
bifhops,  the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  the  pref- 
bytery,  and  by  the  Independents  in  the  fuffrage  of  the 
people.  See  Episcopacy,  Presbyterians,  and  In¬ 
dependents. 

ORDNANCE,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  great 
guns  ufed  in  war.  See  Gunnery. 

Boring  of  ORDNANCE.  Till  within  thefe  20  years, 
iron  ordnance  were  cafl  with  a  cylindrical  cavity,  near¬ 
ly  of  the  dinienfion  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece,  wdiich 
■was  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  proper  caliber  by  means 
of  fleel-cutters  fixed  into  the  dog-head  of  a  boring- 
bar-iron.  Three  fide  cutters  equidiflant  w'ere  requifite 
to  preferve  the  caliber  flraight  and  cylindrical ;  and  a 
Angle  cutter  was  ufed  at  the  end  of  the  bar  to  fmooth 
the  breech  of  the  piece.  In  boring  ordnance  cafl  hol¬ 
low,  the  piece  -was  fixed  upon  a  carriage  that  could  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  direft  line  with  the 
centre  of  a  water-wheel ;  in  this  centre  -was  fixed  the 
boring-batj  of  a.  fufficient  length  to  reach  up  to  tlip 
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breech  of  the  piece,  or  more  properly  to  the  further  end  Ordnaiicc. 
of  the  caliber.  The  carriage  -with  the  piece  being 
drawn  backwards  from  the  centre  of  the  water-wheel  to 
introduce  the  boring  and  finifliing  bars  and  cutters,  it  is 
then  preffed  forwards  upon  this  bar  by  means  of  levers, 
weights,  &c.  and  the  water-wheel  being  fet  a-going,  the 
bar  and  cutters  are  turned  round,  and  clean  out  and 
fmooth  the  caliber  to  its  proper  dimenfions. 

Experience  at  lafl  pointed  out  many  inconveniences 
arifing  from  the  method  of  cafling  guns  holloxi\  and 
widening  the  calibers  by  thefe  boring  bars.  For  the 
body  of  iron  of  the  hollow-gun,  being,  at  cafling,  in 
contaft  w  ith  the  core  that  made  the  caliber  witliin-fide, 
and  with  the  mould  without-fide,  began  to  confolidate 
towards  thefe  fides  in  the  firfl  place,  fooner  than  in  the 
intermediate  fpace,  wEere  of  courfe  the  contra(Rion  of 
the  iron  takes  place  5  by  which  means,  all  guns  cafl 
hollow  become  more  or  lefs  fpongy  where  they  ought 
to  have  been  mofl  compadi  ;  and  numberlefs  cavities 
alfo  were  created  round  the  cores,  from  flagnated  air 
generated  in  them,  which  were  too  deep  to  be  cut  out 
by  the  boring. 

To  remedy  thefe  defcdls,  iron  ordnance  is  now  uni- 
verfally  cafl  folid,  by  wdiich  means  the  column  of  iron 
is  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  grain  more  comprcflhd  ; 
and  the  contra<flion  of  the  iron  becomes  in  the  heart  of 
the  column,  and  confequcntly  is  cut  out  by  the  perfora¬ 
tion  for  the  caliber. 

Guns  are  bored  out  of  the  folid  reverfely  from  the 
hollow^  method.  The  piece  A  is  placed  upon  two  flan- 
dards  BB,  by  means  of  tw^o  journeys,  turned  round  by 
the  w^ater-wheel  C,  the  breech  D  being  introduced 
into  the  centre  of  the  wdicel,  with  the  muzzle  towards 
the  Aiding  carriage  E,  which  is  prefled  forwards  by 
a  ratch  F,  and  weights.  In  the  fame  w^ay  as  the  gun-car¬ 
riage  was  in  the  hollow-boring.  Upon  this  Aiding  car¬ 
riage  is  fixed,  truly  horizontal  and  centrical  to  the  gun, 
the  drill-bar  G,  to  the  end  of  which  Is  fixed  a  carp’s 
tongue  drill  or  cutter  H  ;  wdilch,  being  prefied  forw  ard 
upon  the  piece  whilft  it  is  turning  round,  perforates  the 
bore,  which  is  afterwards  finlflied  with  borers  and  cut¬ 
ters  as  the  hollow  guns  were.  The  principal  difficulty 
of  perforating  folid  guns  truly  centrical,  arifes  from  the 
contraction  of  the  iron  above  mentioned  ;  wdiich,  refifl- 
ing  the  drill  unequally,  tends  to  throw’  it  out  of  the 
centrical  line. 

Ofice  of  OliBNANCE^  an  office  kept  within  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  fuperintends  and  difpofes  of  all  the 
arms,  inftruments,  and  utenflls  of  war,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magazines,  garrifons,  and  forts,  in 
Great  Britain.  We  have  the  following  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  this  eflablifliinent  In  Beatfon’s  Political  Index, 

In  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  guns,  this 
office  w^as  fupplled  by  officers  under  the  following 
names  :  the  bowyer^  the  crofs  howyer,  the  galeator  or 
purveyor  of  helmets^  the  armourer^  and  the  keeper  of  the 
tents  In  this  ftate  it  continued  till  Henry  VIIL 

placed  It  under  the  management  of  a  mafler,  a  lieute¬ 
nant,  furveyor,  &.c.  &.c. 

Some,  improvements  have  begn  fince  made  ;  and  this 
very  Important  branch  is  now^  under  the  direClIon  of 
the  mafler  general  of  the  ordnance,  having  under  him 
a  lieutenant  general,  a  furveyor  general,  a  clerk,  a 
florekeeper,  a  clerk  of  the  deliveries,  and  a  treafurer, 
with  a  very  great  number  of  inferior  officers,  employed 
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unce.  in  tlie  Tower  of  London,  at  Woolwich,  and  m  almofl 

< - '  all  the  fort-5,  garrifons,  and  principal  ports  in  his  ma- 

jelly’s  dominions.  T'he  office  of  ordnance  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  diflin£t  branches,  the  civil  and  the  military  5  the 
latter  being  fubordinate,  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
former.  For  the  better  underftanding  the  bufinefs  of 
the  different  officers,  they  ffiall  be  diftindly  treated  of, 
beginning  with  the  principal  one,  viz. 

Majler  General  of  the  ORDNANCE  is  deemed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  ordnance  j  yet  he 
is  always  chofen  from  among  ft  the  fir  ft  generals  in  his 
inajefty’s  fervice.  His  truft  is  very  great,  as  in  him  is 
veiled  the  foie  powder  of  ftoring  all  the  military  magazines 
in  the  king’s  dominions  with  proper  munitions  of  war, 
and  likewifc  to  fupply  the  royal  navy  wnth  what  they 
may  need  in  his  department,  the  parliament  granting 
money  in  the  moil  liberal  manner  for  this  purpofe.  He 
is  colonel  in  chief  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  at 
prefent  confiding  of  four  battalions  *,  and  he  is  invefted 
with  a  peculiar  jurlfdidlion  over  all  his  majefty’s  engi¬ 
neers  employed  in  the  feveral  fortifications  in  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  dominions  5  and  to  him  they  are  all  accountable 
for  their  proceedings,  and  from  him  they  receive  their 
particular  orders  and  Indrmftions,  according  to  the  di- 
re<51ions  and  commands  given  by  his  majefty  in  council. 
As  mafter  general  of  the  ordnance  he  has  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  officers  and  fervants.  He 
has  a  fecretary,  and  an  under-fecretary  •,  and  befides 
there  is  a  fecretary  and  a  counftd  to  the  board  of  ord¬ 
nance. 

Lieutenant  General  of  the  ORDNANCE  receives  all  or¬ 
ders  and  warrants  figned  by  the  maftcr-general,  and  from 
the  other  principal  officers,  and  fees  them  duly  executed, 
iffues  orders  as  the  occafions  of  the  ftatc  require,  and 
gives  direflions  for  difeharging  the  artillery  when  re¬ 
quired  at  coronations,  birth-days,  fignal  vidlories,  and 
Other  foiemn  occafions.  It  is  alfo  his  peculiar  office  to 
Ice  the  train  of  artillery,  and  all  its  equipage,  fitted  for 
motion,  when  ordered  to  be  drawn  into  the  field,  or  fent 
upon  any  particular  fcrvice.  He  is  colonel  en  fecond  of 
the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  and  has  a  fecretary  and 
livcral  inferior  officers  and  clerks  under  him. 

Surveyor  General  of  the  ORDNANCE  infpe^Is  the  fforcs 
and  provlffons  of  war  in  the  cuftody  of  the  ftorckeeper, 
and  fees  that  they  are  ranged  and  placed  in  fuch  ()rder 
as  is  moft  proper  for  their  prefervation.  He  allows  all 
bills  of  debt,  and  keeps  a  check  upon  all  labourers  and 
artificers  work  \  fees  that  the  ftores  received  be  good 
r.nd  ferviceablc,  duly  proved  and  marked,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  '^vdth  the  king’s  mark,  taking  to  his  affiftance  the 
reft  of  the  officers  and  proof-mafters.  To  aflift  him  in  the 
bufiiiefs  of  Ills  office,  he  has  under  him  the  proof-maffer 
of  England,  and  clerks,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance^  an  officer  whofe  function  is 
to  record  all  orders  and  inftrudions  given  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  office  ;  all  patents  and  grants  ;  the  names 
of  all  officers,  clerks,  artificers,  gunners,  labourers.  Sec, 
who  enjoy  thofe  grants,  or  any  other  fee  for  the  fame  5 
to  draw  all  effimates  for  provifions  and  fupplies  to  be 
made,  and  all  letters,  inffrudlions,  commiffions,  deputa¬ 
tions,  and  contraffts  for  his  majefty’s  fervice  5  to  make 
all  bills  of  impreft  and  debentures,  for  the  payment  and 
fatisfa6Iion  of  work  done  and  provilions  received  in  the 
faid  office  j  and  all  quarter  books  for  the  falaries  and 
'iillawaiiccss  of  all  officers,  clerks,  &c*  belonging  to  the 
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office  ;  and  to  keep  journals  and  ledgers  of  the  receipts 
and  returns  of  his  majefty’s  ftores,  to  ferve  as  a  check 
between  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  the  one  for 
money,  and  the  other  for  ftores. 

Storekeeper  of  the  ORDNANCE  takes  into  his  cuftody 
all  his  niajefty’s  ordnance,  munitions  and  ftores  belong¬ 
ing  thereto,  and  indents  and  puts  them  in  legal  fecurity, 
after  they  have  been  furveyed  by  the  furveyor-gencral, 
any  part  of  which  he  muft  not  deliver  without  a  w^ar- 
rant  figned  by  the  proper  officers  :  nor  muft  he  receive 
back  any  ftores  formerly  ifflied  till  they  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  furveyor,  and  regiftered  by  the  clerk  of 
the  ordnance  in  the  book  of  remains  j  and  he  muft  take 
care  that  whatever  is  under  his  cuftody  be  kept  fafe, 
and  in  fuch  readinefs  as  to  be  fit  for  fervice  upon  the 
moft  peremptory  demand. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  ORDNANCE  draws  all 
orders  for  delivery  of  any  ftores,  and  fees  them  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  \  charges  by  indenture  the  particular  receiver  of 
the  ftores  delivered  *,  and,  in  order  to  difeharge  the 
ftore-kceper,  reglfters  the  copies  of  all  'warrants  for  th« 
deliveries,  as  well  as  the  proportions  delivered. 

Treafurer  and  Paijrnafer  of  the  ORDNANCE  receives 
and  pays  all  moneys,  both  falaries  and  debentures  in  and 
belonging  to  this  office.  In  his  office  are  feveral  clerks, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  difpatcli  of  bufinefs- 

Ofee  of  Ordnance,  Befides  the  principal  officers 
already  mentioned,  there  belong  to  this  office  two  proof- 
mafters  j  a  clerk  of  the  works  •,  a  purveyor  for  the  land, 
and  a  purveyor  for  the  fea  an  architeft  \  an  aftronomi- 
cal  obferver  ;  and  other  officers.  The  other  part  of  this 
office,  which  Is  termed  the  military  branch  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  is  a  chief  engineer,  who  has  under  him  t’wo  di- 
redlors,  four  fub-diredors,  '^vith  an  unlimited  number 
of  engineers  in  ordinary,  engineers  extraordinary,  fub- 
englncers,  and  praftitioner  engineers. 

Ordnance  Bills^  commonly  called  ordnance  deben¬ 
tures,,  are  bills  ilTued  by  the  board  of  ordnance  on  the 
treafurer  of  that  office,  for  the  payment  of  ftores,  &c, 
Thefe  arc  not  payable  at  any  certain  time,  and  do  not 
bear  any  iiitereft,  fo  that  the  dlfcount  upon  them  is 
often  very  high  j  but  they  are  feldom  much  above  two 
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years  in  arrears. 

ORDONNANCE,  in  architecture,  is  the  compo- 
fitlon  of  a  building,  and  the  dlfpoiition  of  its  parts, 
both  with  regard  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another  \  or, 
as  Mr  Evelyn  expreffes  it,  determining  the  meafure  of 
what  is  afiigned  to  the  feveral  apartments.  Thus  ordon- 
nance  is  the  judicious  contrivance  of  the  plan  or  mould  \ 
as  when  the  court,  hall,  lodgings,  Sec.  are  neither  too 
large  nor  too  fmall,  but  the  court  affords  convenient 
light  to  the  apartments  about  it  j  the  hall  is  of  fit  eapa- 
city  to  receive  company  *,  and  the  bcd-cliambers,  &c.  of 
a  proper  fize.  When  thefe  divifions  are  either  too  great 
or  too  frnall,  with  refpeCl  to  the  whole,  as  '^vhere  there 
is  a  large  court  to  a  little  houfe,  or  a  fmall  hall  to  a 
magnificent  palace,  the  fault  is  in  the  ordonnance.  See 
Architecture. 

Orhokkaxce,  in  Painting^  Is  ufed  for  the  difpofitlon 
of  the  parts  of  a  piClure,  either  with  regard  to  the  whole 
piece,  or  to  the  feveral  parts,  as  the  groups,  maffes,  con- 
trafts,  &c.  See  Paikting. 

ORDOVICES,  ancient  Britons,  of  whom  we  have 
the  following  account  in  Henry’s  Hiftory  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  They  lived  in  that  country  '^vhich  is  now  called 
^  F  Z  NorlH 
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Ordovices,  North  Wales,  and  contains  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 

1  Merioneth,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  and  Flint.  Thefe 

Ordovices,  or  (as  they  are  called  by  Tacitus)  Ordeuiees, 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  of  the  fame  tribe  or 
nation  %vith  the  Huieii  of  Warwicklbire,  -who  were  under 
fome  kind  of  fubje6lion  to  the  Cornavii  j  but  the  Huieii 
of  North  Wales^  being  a  free  and  independent  people, 
were  called  Ordh  Huici,  or  the  free  Huici.  When  they 
■were  invaded  by  the  Roman?,  they  fliowed  a  fpirit  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  name,  and  fought  with  great  bravery  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  freedom  and  independency.  Though  they 
received  a  great  defeat  from  the  Roman  general  Ofto- 
rius,  in  conjunction  with  the  Silures,  they  maintained  the 
war  for  a  eonfiderable  time,  until  they  were  finally  fub- 
dued,  with  great  daughter,  by  the  renowned  Agricola. 
It  w^as  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  vicinity  of  Diva,  now  Chefter,  where  a  wdiole 
legion  \va5  quartered,  that  the  Romans  had  fo  few  towns 
or  Rations  in  the  territories  of  the  Ordovices.  Medio¬ 
lanum,  w'hieh  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  w^as  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  and  was  probably  filuated  at  Maywood, 
in  Montgomerydilre.  It  w^as  a  plaee  of  fome  eonfidera- 
tion  in  the  Roman  times,  but  was  after w^ards  quite  de- 
molidied  by  Edwdn,  king  of  Northumberland.  Beddes 
this,  the  Romans  had  a  few  other  towns  in  this  country  5 
as  Segontium,  now  Caernarvon  5  Conovium,  now  Con¬ 
way  j  and  Varae,  now  Bodvary,  which  are  all  mentioned 
in  the  eleventh  journey  of  Antoninus.  The  country  of 
the  Ordovices  was  comprehended  in  the  Roman  province 
which  w^as  called  Britannia  Secunday 

ORE,  a  mineral  body,  partly  or  entirely  compofed 
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of  metallic  fubflances,  in  the  natural  date  in  which  It 
exids  in  the  earth.  Metallic  fubdanees  are  found,  either 
native,  that  is,  pure,  and  uncombined  w  1th  other  fub¬ 
danees,  or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  combined  with 
oxygen,  or  fulphur,  or  with  acids  ;  and  thus  it  appears, 
that  metals  exid  in  ores,  in  four  different  dates,  i .  In 
the  metallic  date,  when  they  are  either  pure,  or  com¬ 
bined  ^vith  each  other,  as  in  the  date  of  alloy.  2.  In  the 
date  of  an  oxide.  3.  Combined  with  fulphur  in  the  date 
of  fulphuret.  And,  4.  with  acids,  forming  falts.  For  the 
particular  defeription  of  ores,  fee  Mineralogy  ^  and 
for  the  mode  of  their  didribution  in  the  earth,  fee  Geo¬ 
logy. 

^  But  ores  are  rarely  found  cxaflly  in  the  date  of  com¬ 
bination  now  mentioned.  It  feldom  indeed  happens, 
that  they  are  not  mixed  with  various  earthy  minerals! 
As  all  metals  are  extracled  from  ores,  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  be  acquainted,  in  the  fird  place,  with  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  as  they  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  earth,  with  the  view  of  afeertaining  the 
nature  and  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  compodtion  ;  and  in  the  fecond  place,  to 
kuow  the  fimpled  and  called  proeeffes  by  which  the 
metals  may  be  feparated,  for  the  purpofes  of  economy 
and  manufactures.  Hence,  in  the  treatment  of  ores, 
two  objeas  are  in  view.  The  flrd  is  their  analyds, 
which  is  the  province  of  the  chemical  philofopher  ;  and 
the  fecond  is  their  reduaioii  in  the  large  way,  which  is 
the  bufinefs  of  the  metallurgid.  The  mod  improved 
methods  for  aceomplilhing  each  of  thefe  objeas,  will  be 
detailed  in  the  following  treatife. 
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TN  the  treatment  of  metallic  ores,  it  has  been  already 
-^  hinted,  that  two  objeas  are  in  view  :  the  one  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  proportions  of  their 
component  parts  5  and  the  other  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  bed  methods  of  feparaling  the  metals  which  they 
contain,  that  they  may  be  applied  in  their  pure  or  un¬ 
combined  date  to  ufeful  purpofes.  In  the  following  trea¬ 
tife,  therefore,  we  diall  keep  in  view  the  fame  objeas  : 
and  under  each  of  the  metals  we  {hall  flrd  detail  the  mod 
improved  methods  of  analyling  its  different  ores  5  and, 
fecondly,  give  a  diort  account  of  the  bed  and  mod  ap¬ 
proved  proeeffes  that  are  employed  in  their  reduaion. 
The  lail  objea,  however,  refers  only  to  fome  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  others  not  being  found  in  fufheient  quantity,  or  not 
being  applicable  to  ufeful  purpofes. 

In  this  treatife  we  fhall  confider  the  metals  in  the 
fame  order  in  ’which  they  have  been  deferibed  under 
Mineralogy,  and  to  each  metal  we  fhall  devote  a 
particular  chapter. 

Ghap.  1.  Of  the  Ores  of  Platina* 

Platina,  on  account  of  its  infudbility,  denfity,  and 
indedr uaibility,  is  ene  of  the  mod  important  and  ufe¬ 
ful  of  the  metals  yet  known,  and  particularly  for  differ¬ 
ent  chemical  indruments  and  utenfils,  becaufe  there  are 
few  chemical  agents  whofe  effeds  it  cannot  refid.  Pla- 
tina  is  only  found  in  the  date  of  alloy,  w’ith  rhodium 
aiid  palladium,  two  of  the  newly  difeovered  metals  ^  and 
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it  is  accompanied  alfo  with  another  alloy,  iridium  and 
ofmium,  alfo  newly  difeovered  metals,  as  well  as  wdth 
particles  of  iron,  gold,  and  fome  other  fubdanees.  The 
difeovery  of  theie  metals,  and  the  importance  of  platina 
itfelf,  have  rendered  the  ores  of  this  metal  peculiarly  in- 
tereding.  We  fhall  therefore  in  the  prefent  chapter,, 
give  a  pretty  full  detail  of  the  methods  of  analyling  the 
ore,  and  of  working  it  for  the  purpofes  of  manufadure^ 
Thefe  fubje61s  w'ill  occupy  the  twm  following  feflion?. 

Sect.  I,  Of  the  Analyfs  of  the  Ores  of  Platina. 

The  whole  of  the  platina  which  is  brought  to  Europe, 
has  been  previoufly  fubjeded  to  the  proeefs  of  amalga¬ 
mation  in  South  America  j  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
a  fmall  quantity  of  mercury  remains  in  it,  fometimes  in 
very  fmall  didinfl  particles,  but  more  commonly  jn  a 
date  of  combination  with  gold,  in  the  form  of  an  amal¬ 
gam.  In  treating  the  ores  of  platina,  therefore,  the  fird 
objed  is  to  feparatc  the  mercury,  and  the  eafied  proeefs 
is  to  drive  it  off  by  means  of  heat,  either  in  an  open 
ladle,  if  it  be  not  intended  to  eolleiff  the  mercury,  or  in 
an  earthen  retort,  if  the  objeft  of  the  operator  be  to  re¬ 
tain  that  metal.  The  platina  remaining  after  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  thus  driven  off,  appears  much  yello-wer,  becaufe 
the  particles  of  gold  difperfed  through  it  exhibit  their 
peculiar  colour.  The  ore  is  next  to  be  fpread  out  thin 
on  a  fmootli  table,  and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  common 
bellows,  the  lighter  particles  may  be  feparated  with  to- 
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lerable  accuracy  from  tlie  heavier  ones, 
particles  in  the  ore  are  f-und,  on  examination,  to  be 
minute  cryftals  and  fragments  of  quartz,  and  two  kinds 
of  iron  ore,  which  are  alfo  in  fragments,  or  in  the  form 
of  fmall  o^lahedrons.  Some  of  the  particles  of  iron  are 
altraded  by  the  magnet,  forming  the  ore  of  iron  called 
magnetic  iron-fand ;  but  others,  which  are  not  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  give  out,  when  roaited,  a  flight  fulphu- 
reous  odour. 

The  lighter  particles  being  feparated  by  mechanical 
action,  the  heavier  particles  are  to  be  treated  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  flightly  diluted  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  taken  up, 
with  a  portion  of  iron,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  platina 
and  other  ingredients.  The  gold  may  be  thrown 
down  from  this  folution  by  adding  green  fulphate  of 

I  iron,  and  it  may  be  purified  by  mixing  it  with  nitre  and 

borax.  If  the  quantity  of  platina  to  be  purified  be  con- 
fiderable,  it  is  an  obje£l  worth  the  attention  of  the 
chemifi;,  to  feparatc  and  collect  the  gold,  becaufe  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  contained  in  crude  platina  is  not 
fmall.  Proufl  obtained  feven  ounces  of  gold  from  a 
quantity  of  platina  confifting  of  lOO  ounces  5  and  from 
another  quantity  of  the  fame  weight  lie  feparated  not 
lefs  than  13  ounces  of  gold  It  may  be  obferved  that 
the  platina  which  is  whiteft,  is  found  to  be  the  richeft 
uxviu.145,  in  gold,  and  that  the  black  varieties  fcarcely  contain 
any  at  all. 

The  gold  being  feparated,  the  platina  is  next  to  be 
digelled  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  excepting  a  black 
matter,  the  whole  is  diffolved.  This  black  matter, 
when  firft  obferved,  was  fuppofed  to  be  plumbago  5  but 
it  appears  from  the  difeovery  of  Mr  Tennant,  to  be  a 
compound  of  two  new  metals,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  names  of  ofmium  and  iridium.  By  adding  muriate 
of  ammonia  to  the  nitro-muriatic  folution,  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  platina  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
yellow  powder.  This  powder  is  a  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  platina,  and  it  is  nearly  infoluble.  The  folution 
being  next  treated  with  zinc,  the  whole  of  its  metallic 
contents,  excepting  the  iron,  are  thrown  down.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  to  be  wafiied  and  digefted  in 
nitric  acid  much  diluted.  By  this  means  the  copper 
and  lead  with  which  crude  platina  is  ufually  contami¬ 
nated,  are  feparated.  The  remainder  is  to  be  diffolved 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid :  to  the  latter  folution  add  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  drynefs  j  the  fait 
remaining  contains  the  muriates  of  foda  and  of  platina, 
palladium  and  rhodium  j  and  as  the  fait  of  rhodium  is 
found  to  be  infoluble  in  alcohol,  it  may,  by  means  of  it, 
be  feparated  from  the  former.  The  platina  and  palla¬ 
dium  now  remain  in  the  alcoholic  folution,  and  from 
this  the  greater  part  of  the  platina  may  be  feparated  by 
means  of  muriate  of  ammonia  *,  and  after  diluting  the 
folution  by  adding  pruffiate  of  potafli,  a  deep  orange 
precipitate  is  obtained,  v/hich  is  palladium.  By  con¬ 
centrating  the  remaining  liquor,  the  platina  may  be 
precipitated  by  means  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Methods  of  worhing  Platina. 

Platina,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  properties  in  refill¬ 
ing  great  degrees  of  heat  and  the  adlion  of  many  of  the 
moft  powerful  chemical  agents,  is  by  far  the  moil  impor¬ 
tant  and  valuable  of  the  metals  yet  known  for  the  pur- 
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The  lighter  pofe  of  conilru£llng  various  Tnilruments  and  utenfils  Platina. 

which  are  found  highly  ufeful  in  chemical  analyfis.  But — v—- ^ 
the  refradlory  nature  of  this  metai  has  prefented  many 
difficulties,  and  has  greatly  cxercifed  the  ingenuity  and 
ikill  of  chemiils  and  artiils  to  render  it  malleable  and 
capable  of  affuming  the  requlfitc  forms.  It  has  been 
obferved  that  the  largeil  and  whiteft  grains  picked  out 
from  crude  platina  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  mallea¬ 
bility  even  when  cold  \  but  when  they  are  heated,  this 
property  appears  in  greater  pcrfe6lion  :  and  if  two  of 
thele  grains  be  brought  into  contact,  and  fubjeded  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  white  heat,  the  ftroke  of  a  hammer 
will  make  them  adhere  more  or  lefs  perfedly.  In  this 
way,  a  fmall  mafs  of  metal  may  be  obtained  by  the  union 
of  a  few  grains.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  patience  and 
dexterity  required  in  this  flow  and  tedious  procefs  will* 
prevent  it  from  being  pradically  ufeful. 

In  the  progrefs  of  experiments  made  on  platina  it  was 
difeovered  that  arfenic  combined  readily  with  that  metal, 
and  formed  an  alloy  of  eafy  fufibility.  The  great  vola  j 
tility  of  the  arfenic,  particularly  when  in  contad  with 
charcoal,  gave  rcafon  to  hope  that  the  whole  of  it,  by 
proper  management,  might  be  driven  off,  leaving  the 
platina  behind  in  a  mafs,  and  retaining  its  peculiar  and 
charaderiftic  properties.  In  this  way  different  chemifts 
fucceeded  in  forming,  of  this  alloy,  crucibles  and  other 
chemical  utenfils,  which  were  found  to  be  lefs  fufible 
than  filver,  and  w^ere  capable  of  refilling  many  of  the 
common  chemical  agents.  The  moft  fuccefsful  me¬ 
thod  of  rendering  platina  malleable,  and  working  it  by 
means  of  this  alloy,  was  difeovered  by  Jeancty,  a  Parlfian 
fllverfmith,  who  long  direded  his  attention  to  this 
objed.  An  account  of  his  method  has  been  given  by 
Berthollet  and  Pelletier,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abftraa*.  _  _  _  *  Ann.  dt- 

The  crude  platina  being  firft  ground  in  water,  and  Chim.  xlv. 
'waflied  for  the  purpofe  of  feparating  the  earthy  matters, 
three  half  pounds  of  the  metal,  three  pounds  of  white 
arfenic,  and  one  pound  of  pearl  alhes,  arc  to  be  w^ell 
mixed  together.  A  crucible,  capable  of  holding  20 
pounds  of  this  mixture,  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  furnace 
of  any  convenient  conftrudion.  When  the  crucible  is 
thoroughly  red  hot,  introduce  one-third  of  the  mixture, 
and  continue  ttirring  it  with  a  rod  of  platina  till  it  comes 
to  a  ftate  of  quiet  fufion  5  then  add  another  one-third, 
ftirring  it  in  the  fame  manner  till  the  fufion  i.s  comple¬ 
ted,  and  afterwards  add  the  remaining  one-third,  and 
apply  a  ftrong  heat,  fo  that  the  wffiole  may  become  very 
fluid.  Then  withdraw  the  crucible,  and  wdien  it 
has  cooled  gradually,  break  it  up  j  a  well  formed  me¬ 
tallic  button  will  be  found  in  it,  covered  by  blackiffi 
brown  fcorice,  wffiich  has  a  confiderable  a6lion  on  the 
magnetic  needle.  The  button,  which  is  very  brittle, 
being  broken  to  pieces,  is  to  be  fufed  again  with  white 
arfenic  and  pearl  afhes  as  before,  and  the  metallic  mafs 
obtained  from  this  fccond  fufion  is  generally  found  to 
have  no  effedl  on  the  magnetic  needle  j  but  if  this 
fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  a  third  fufion  in  the  fame  way 
becomes  ueceffary. 

The  firft  ftep  of  the  procefs  is  now  completed.  A 
flat-bottomed  cylindrical  crucible,  about  three  inches  and 
a  lialf  in  diameter,  is  to  be  made  thoroughly  hot  in  a 
furnace,  and  charged  with  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
arfenicated  platina,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  white 
arfenic,  and  one  half  pound  of  pot-afh  j  and  when  this 
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nnxtoe  lias  been  completely  fluid,  the  crucible  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the  cake  of  metal  may 
be  uniform.  When  the  crucible  is  cold,  it  is  to  be  care¬ 


fully  broken,  and  the  fcoriae  being  removed,  a  cake  of 


metal*  is  obtained,  well-formed  and  fonorous,  weighing 
three  ounces  more  than  the  arfenicated  platina  employed. 
The  metal  is  now  quite  faturated  with  arfenic.  It  has 
been  ,obfervcd,  that  there  is  no  inconvenience  from  in¬ 
corporating  too  much  arfcnic,  for  it  would  appear  that 
the  full  fuccefs  and  rapidity  of  the  purification  of  the 
platina,  are  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ar- 
ienic  with  which  it  has  previoufly  combined. 

The  mafs  ol  metal  thus  obtained,  is  placed  in  a  muffle, 
and  the  heat  is  gradually  increafed,  till  the  evaporation 
of  the  arfenic  commence  j  after  which  the  temperature 
is  to  be  kept  up  as  nearly  as  poflible  at  the  fame  degree, 
for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours,  carefully,  watching  not  to  in- 
creafe  it,  left  the  cake  fhould  be  brought  to  a  ft  ate  of  fu- 
lion.  At  the  end  of  the  fix  hours,  the  cake  has  ufually 
become  confiderably  porous  ^  it  is  then  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  extingui filed  in  common  oil  j  after  which  it  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  muffle,  by  which  means  a  further  quan¬ 
tity  of  arfenic  is  drawn  off;  and  this  alternate  heating 
and  application  of  oil  are  to  be  continued  till  the  arfcnic 
no  longer  makes  its  appearance.  In  proportion  as  the 
arfenic  is  driven  off,  the  fufibility  of  the  mafs  diminifiies, 
fo  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat  may  be  applied  in  the 
latter  ftage  of  the  procefs.  After  having  carefully  burnt 
off  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  the  whole  of  the  charcoal 
whicli  is  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  the  oil,  the 
fpongy  cake  of  metal  is  to  be  digefted  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  then  edulcorated  by  repeated  boiling  in  water. 
Three  or  more  of  the  cakes  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
crucible,  and  expofed  to  the  higheft  degree  of  heat  in  a 
powerful  furnace,  and  while  they  are  thus  rendered  foft, 
an  iron  peftle  let  dowm  upon  them,  will  make  them  co¬ 
here  ;  and  being  withdrawn  from  the  crucible,  they  are 
to  be  heated  to  the  utmoft  in  a  fmith’s  fire,  and  careful¬ 
ly  forged  like  iron  on  the  anvil,  into  compafl  bars. 

The  cheapnefs  of  the  procefs  now  detailed  is  the  only 
advantage  which  it  holds  out,  for  the  platina  does  not 
require  to  be  previoufly  diffolved  in  nltromuriatic  acid  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  metal  by  this  treatment 
is  by  no  means  perfeclly  pure  ;  a  fmall  portion  of  arfc¬ 
nic  and  iron  ft  ill  adhering  to  it,  and  probably  fome  lead 
and  copper,  which  may  have  been  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  ore,  v/hile  it  contains  the  'whole  of  the  palla¬ 
dium,  ofmium,  iridium,  and  rhodium  ;  and  thus  con¬ 
taminated,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  muft  be  lefs  capable 
of  refilling  the  adion  of  alkalies,  and  high  degrees  of 
heat  without  injury,  than  when  it  is  brought  to  a  ftate 
of  greater  purity.  Accordingly,  other  procelTes  for  the 
purification  of  this  valuable  metal,  have  been  contrived 
and  pradifed. 

The  following  is  tlie  procefs  propofed  by  Count  Mouf- 
fln  Poulhlkin,  to  render  platina  malleable,  i.  Precipi¬ 
tate  the  platina  from  Its  folutlon  by  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  wafii  the  precipitate  with  a  little  cold  water. 

2.  Reduce  it  in  a  convenient  crucible  to  the  well- 
known^  %ongy  metallic  texture,  which  w^afli  two  or 
three  times  with  boiling  water  to  carry  off  any  portion 
of  fallne  matter  which  may  have  efcaped  the  adlon  of 
the  fire. 

j*  Boll,  it  for  about  half  an  hour  in  as  much  water, 
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mixed  with  ona-tenth  part  of  muriatic  acid,  as  will  co-  Platina. 
ver  the  mafs  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  in  a 
convenient  glafs  veffel.  This  will  carry  off  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  that  might  ftill  exift  in  the  metal. 

4*  ^  -Decant  the  acid  water,  and  edulcorate  or  ilrong- 
ly  ignite  the  platina. 

5.  “  To  one  part  of  this  metal  take  two  parts  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  amalgamate  in  a  glafs  or  porphyry  mortar. 

1  his  amalgamation  takes  place  very  readily.  The  pro¬ 
per  method  of  conduding  it  is  to  take  about  two  drams 
of  mercury  to  three  drams  of  platina,  and  amalgamate 
them  together ;  and  to  this  amalgam  may  be  added  al¬ 
ternate  fmall  quantities  of  platina  and  mercury  till  the 
whole  of  the  two  metals  are  combined.  Several  pounds 
may  be  thus  amalgamated  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the 
large  w\ay  a  proper  mill  might  fhorten  the  operation. 

6.  “  After  the  amalgam  is  completely  produced,  It 
muft  be  quickly  moulded  In  bars  or  plates,  or  any  other 
forms  that  may  be  preferred  ;  taking  care  that  thefe 
moulded  pieces  ftiould  at  leaft  be  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
neft,  and  of  a  proper  length  to  manage  them  aftcr'wards 
in  the  fire  ;  it  is  alfo  requifite  that  the  mould  fhould  be 
pcrfcdly  even  and  fmooth.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
pieces  are  formed  they  begin  to  harden  by  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  mercury,  and  cliange  their  brilliant  metallic 
colour  for  a  dull  leaden  ore. 

7.  “  As  foon  as  the  pieces  have  acquired  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  hardnefs  to  be  handled  without  danger  of  break¬ 
ing,  which  commonly  takes  place  in  a  little  more  than 
an  hour,  place  them  in  a  proper  furnace,  and  keep  them 
ignited  under  a  muffle  or  in  a  fmall  reverberatory.  No 
other  precaution  is  iiecefTary  in  this  operation,  but  that 
of  not  breaking  the  pieces  during  their  tranfport.  The 
mercury  flies  off  during  the  heat,  and  the  platina  re¬ 
mains  pcrfedly  folid  ;  fo  that,  after  being  ftrongly  ig¬ 
nited  two  or  three  times  before  the  bellows,  it  may  be 
forged,  or  laminated  in  the  fame  manner  as  gold  or  fil- 
ver  ;  care  being  taken,  at  the  commencement  of  the 


forging,  or  of  pafTing  it  between  rollers,  not  to  apply  too 


great  a  force  till  the  metal  has  acquired  all  its  denfity. 
It  is  aim  oft  fuperfluous  to  add,  that  in  evaporating  the 
mercury  from  large  quantities  of  amalgam,  a  proper  ap¬ 
paratus,  fuch  as  in  the  filver  amalgamation,  mufl  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  receive  the  volatilized  mercury  ;  but  for  fmall 
quantities,  'where  the  lofs  of  this  metal  Is  of  no  confe- 
quence,  the  furnace  muft  have  a  proper  chimney  to  car¬ 
ry  off  the  metallic  vapours.  When  the  platiim  comes 
out  of  the  firft  fire,  its  dimenfions  are  about  two  thir¬ 
teenth  parts  fmaller  every  way  than  the  original  .amal¬ 
gam  from  the  mould.  The  whole  of  this  operation 
feems  to  be  governed  by  the  preffure  of  the  atrnofphcre 
and  the  law^s  of  cohefive  attradion  :  for  the  air  is  driven 
out  from  between  the  molecules  of  the  platina,  winch 
by  their  folution  in  mercury  are  moft  probably  In  their 
'primitive  and  confequently  uniform  figure.  It  is  very 
vifible,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  very  amufing  phenome¬ 
non  to  obferve,  (during  the  procefs  of  Ignition,  which 
is  performed  in  four  or  five  minutes),  how  the  platina 
contracts  every  way  into  itfelf,  as  if  prefled  by  forne  ex¬ 
ternal  force.’’ 

The  count  then  adds,  that,  as  fbon  as  my  amalgam 
of  mercury  is  made,  I  comprefs  the  fame  in  tubes  of 
wood,  by  the  preiTure  of  an  iron  ferew  upon  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  adapted  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  This  forces 
out  thie  fiiperabundant  mercury  from  the  amalgam,  and 
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phtna.  renders  it  folid.  After  two  or  three  hours  1  burn  upon 
— the  coals,  or  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  the  hieatli 
in  which  the  amalgam  is  contained,  and  urge  the  fire  to 
a  white  heat  j  after  which  I  take  out  the  platina  in  a 
\^urn\i  very  folid  ftate,  fit  to  be  forged^.” 

A  iimpler  method  for  rendering  platina  malleable,  and 
at  the  fame  time  not  lefs  effedtual,  has  been  propofed  by 
Mr  Knight.  The  following  is  an  account  of  this  me¬ 
thod  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

“  To  a  given  quantity  of  crude  platina,  I  add  fifteen 
times  its  weight  of  nitro-miiriatic  acid  (eompofed  of 
equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid)  in  a  tubulated 
glafs  retort,  with  a  tubulated  receiver  adapted  to  it. 
It  is  then  boiled,  by  means  of  an  Argand’s  lamp,  till 
the  acid  has  affumed  a  deep  faffron  colour  j  it  is  then 
1  poured  off  j  and  if  any  platina  remain  undiflolved, 

I  more  acid  is  added,  and  it  is  again  boiled  until  the 

whole  is  taken  up.  The  liquor,  being  fuffered  to  reft 
till  quite  clear,  is  again  decanted  :  a  folulion  of  fal-am- 
moniac  is  then  added,  by  little  and  little,  till  it  no  longer 
gives  a  cloudinefs.  By  this  means  the  platina  is  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  lemon-coloured  precipitate,  which 
having  fubfided,  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  preci¬ 
pitate  repeatedly  waflied  with  dillilled  wmter  till  it  ceafes 
to  give  an  acid  tafte  *,  (too  much  water  is  injurious,  the 
precipitate  being  in  a  certain  degree  foluble  in  that  li¬ 
quid):  the  ^vater  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate 
evaporated  to  drynefs. 

“  So  far  my  procefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  fimilar  to  that 
which  fome  others  have  alfo  followed  5  but  my  method 
of  managing  the  fubfequent,  and  which  are  indeed  the 
principal  manipulations,  will  be  found  to  polTefs  many 
advantages  over  any  that  has  yet  been  made  public.  The 
belt  procefs  hitherto  followed  has  been,  to  give  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  white  heat  in  a  crucible,  which  in  fome  mea¬ 
fure  agglutinates  the  particles  j  and  then  to  throw  the 
mafs  into  a  red-hot  mortar,  or  any  fimilar  implement, 
f  and  endeavour  to  unite  them  by  ufing  a  pcfllc  or  ftam- 

pcr.  But  the  mafs  is  fo  fpongy  that  it  is  hardly  pofTible 
to  get  a  fingle  ftroke  applied  to  it  before  the  wielding 
heat  is  gone^  and  though  by  peculiar  dexterity  and 
addrefs  fome  have  in  this  way  fuccceded,  it  has  been 
found  to  require  fuch  innumerable  heatings  and  ham¬ 
merings,  that  moil  of  thofe  who  have  attempted  it,  have 
either  failed  entirely,  or  given  it  up  as  being  too  labori¬ 
ous  and  expenfive.  I  have  fucceeded  in  obviating  all 
thefe  difficulties  by  adopting  the  following  liinple,  eafy, 
and  expeditious  method  : — 

“  A  flrong,  hollow,  inverted  eone  of  crucible  earth 
being  procured,  with  a  correfpondlng  ftopper  to  fit  it, 
made  of  the  feme  materials,  the  point  of  the,  latter  is 
ut  off  about  three-fourths  from  the  bafe.  The  platina, 
now  in  the  flate  of  a  light  yellow  powder,  is  preffed 
tight  into  the  cone,  and  a  cover  being  fixed  flightly  on, 
it  is  placed  in  an  air  furnace,  and  the  fire  raifed  gra¬ 
dually  to  a  ftrong  white  heat.  In  the  mean  time  the 
conical  ftopper,  fixed  in  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  fuitable  for 
the  purpofe,  is  brought  to  a  red  or  to  a  bright  red  heat. 

!  The  cover  being,  then  removed  from  the  cone,  the  tongs 

I  with  the  heated  ftopper  is  introduced  through  a  hole 

'  in  the  cover  of  the  furnace,  and  preffed  at  firft  gently  on 

the  platina,  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  nearly  as  foft  as  dough, 
till  it  at  length  acquires  a  more  folid  confiftcnce.  It  is 
then  repeatedly  ftruck  with  the  ftopper,  as  hard  as  the 
mature  of  the  materials  ^Yill  admit,  till  it  appears  to  re^ 
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ceive  no  farther  Impreffion.  The  cone  is  then  removed  Platina. 
from  the  furnace,  and  being  ftruck  lightly  with  a  ham- 
iner,  the  platina  falls  out  in  a  metallic  button,  from 
which  ftate  it  may  be  drawn,  by  repeatedly  heating  and 
gently  hammering,  into  a  bar  fit  for  flatting,  drawing 
into  wdre,  planiffiing,  &c. 

“  Befides  the  comparative  facility  of  this  procefs,  it 
has  the  farther  advantage  of  rendering  the  platina  much 
purer  than  when  red-hot  iron  is  obliged  to  be  had  recourfe 
to  \  for  platina,  when  of  a  white  heat,  has  a  ftrong  af¬ 
finity  for  iron,  and,  with  whatever  care  it  may  have 
been  previoufly  feparated  from  that  metal,  will  be  found 
to  have  taken  up  a  portion  of  it,  when  it  is  employed  of 
a  red  heat,  to  ferve  to  unite  the  particles  of  the  platina. 

To  the  fuperioF  purity  of  platina,  rendered  malleable  by 
the  procefs  before  deferibed,  I  attribute  the  greater  fpe- 
cific  gravity  which  I  find  it  to  poffefe,  than  that  prepared 
by  other  methods.  Having  taken  the  fpeeific  gravity 
of  about  ten  pennyweights  of  it,  which  I  had  previoufly 
paffed  repeatedly  through  a.ftatting  mill,  ,I  found  it  to 
be  22.26  f.”  f  Phil, 

Another  method,  wdiich  has  been  iiiceefffully  pra£li- 
fed,  was  contrived  by  Mr  Coek.  The  follo>Ying  is  an 
account  of.  his  procefs.  After  the  folution  of  the  platina 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  liquor  is  filtered  through  clean 
fend,  for  the-  purpofe  of  feparating  the  black  powder 
which  floats  in  it.  The  clear  folution  is  then  decom- 
pofed  by  means  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  the  yellow  precipitate 
being  collefted,  is  to  be  moderately  well  wafhed  in  warm 
w’ater  and  dried ;  and  being  diftributed  into  faucers  placed 
in  a  fmall  oven,  conftruded  for  the  purpofe,  in  which 
they  are  to  be  ex  pofed  for  a  fliort  time  to  a  low  red 
heat,  that  the  platina  may  be  brought  to  the  metallic 
ftate,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be 
fublimed.  When  the  platina,  after  this  treatment,  is 
Avithdrawn,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  gray  coloured,  fpongy 
mafe  ;  and  in  this  ftate  half  an  ounce  of  it  is  to  be  put 
into  a  ftrong  iron  mould,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
two  and  a  half  long.  It  is  then  to  be  compreffed  as  - 
ftrongly  as  poffible,  by  ftriking  with  a  mallet  upon  a 
'wooden  peftle  accurately  cut  to  fit  the  mould  ;  another 
half  ounce  is  then  added,  and  treated  in  the  feme  man¬ 
ner,  till  fix  ounces  have  been- forced  into  the  mould  ;  a 
loofe  iron  cover,  juft  capable  of  Aiding  down  the  mould,  , 
is  then  laid  upon  the  platina.  TL'his  part  of  the  procefs 
requires  particular  care  ;  for  if  any  material  quantity  of 
air  be  left  in  the  mafs,  the  bar  into  which  it  is  formed  ia 
extremely  apt  to  fcale  and  be  full  of  flaws  in  the  fub-^ 
fequent  operations.  The  prefiure  being  properly  made,  . 
the  mould  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  platina  will 
be  found  in  the  form  of  a  denfe  compafl  parallelopiped.  . 

It  is  next  to  be  placed  in  a  forge  fire  of  charcoal,  and 
heated  to  the  moft  intenfe  white  heat,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  muriate  of  ammonia  which  remains  :  this  being 
done,  it  is  to  be  quickly  placed  on  a  clear  bright  anvil, 
and  gently  hammered  in-  every  diredion  by  a  clean 
hammer.  This  is  feveral  times  to  be  repeated,  at  the 
end  of  wdiich  the  mafs  will  be  pcrfe611y  compa6l,  and  ' 
fit  to  be  laminated  or  'wrought  in  any  other  manner  at 
the- pleafure  of  the  art i ft.  It  .  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
while  the  platina  is  heating,  it  muft  be  loofe  In  the  fire, 
for  if  it  were  held  by  the  tongs,  they  '^vould  infallibly 
become  welded  to  the  platina,  and  by  this  means  greatly 
damage  it.  When  the  platina  is  thus  drawn  down  to 
a  compad  bar,  it  will  be  covered  by  a  femivitreous  cruft, 
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fomcwhat  reddifli,  chiefly  proceeding  from  particles  of 
the  afhes  melted  down  upon  it,  and  extended  by  the 
hammer  over  its  furface.  To  remove  this,  the  bar,  af¬ 
ter  being  made  red  hot,  is  to  be  fprinkled  over  with  glafs 
of  borax  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  at  a  white 
heat  for  a  few  minutes  ;  it  is  to  be  plunged  into  diluted 
muriatic  acid  when  moderately  cool,  by  which  the 
borax  and  other  vitreous  matters  will  be  dilTolved,  and 
the  platina  with  a  perfe6lly  clean  white  furface  left  be¬ 
hind 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Ores  of  Gold*, 

Gold  exifts  in  nature  only  in  the  metallic  date  ;  but 
it  is  fcarcely  ever  found  perfedly  pure,  for  it  is  alloyed 
in  different  proportions  with  filver,  copper,  tellurium j 
and  fome  other  metals.  When  it  is  alloyed  with  filver 
or  copper,  or  even  with  both,  the  gold  retains  its  dudli- 
lity  5  but  when  combined  with  tellurium,  its  didIndive 
■charaders  entirely  difappear. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Gold. 

The  method  of  analyfing  gold  ores  is  very  fimple. 
The  principal  dlfhculty  with  which  It  is  attended  arifes 
from  the  frhall  proportion  of  this  metal  contained  in  the 
greater  part,  even  of  thofe  ores  which  are  confidered  as 
very  rich.  Native  gold  contains  Invariably,  but  generally 
in  fmall  proportion,  diver  or  copper,  and  fometimes 
both,  and  the  gangue  is  often  a  very  hard  quartz.  In 
this  cafe  the  following  is  an  approved  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  Reduce  the  ore  to  dne  powder,  mix  It  with  dx 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  foda,  or,  what  anfwers 
better,  with  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  foda,  and  one  of 
glafs  of  borax  :  put  the  mixture  into  an  earthen  crucible, 
and  melt  it.  Pour  out  the  fufed  mafs  on  a  done  flab, 
and  detach  the  fmall  portion  remaining  In  the  crucible 
by  means  of  a  little  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Reduce  the 
mafs  to  coarfe  pow^der ;  put  it  into  a  flafl^  with  the  muria¬ 
tic  folution  ;  add  drong  muriatic  acid,  and  apply  a  gentle 
heat.  Continue  the  digedlon,  adding  from  time  to  time 
a  little  nitrous  acid,  till  no  farther  ad  ion  Is  produced, 
and  the  undilTolved  redduc  becomes  of  a  pure  white  co¬ 
lour.  Then  pour  off  the  liquor,  wafh  the  reddue,  and 
add  the  wafhings  to  the  liquor. 

1.  After  the  infoluble  reddue  is  dried,  eXpofe  It  to 
the  fun,  and  if  It  contain  any  muriate  of  diver,  it  will 
afllime  a  purpllfh  colour.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  let  it 
be  mixed  wuth  three  times  its  w^elght  of  pearl-adi,  and 
fufed  in  an  earthen  crucible  for  dve  minutes.  The  diver 
^vIll  thus  be  reduced  to  metallic  globules,  and  will  be 
obtained  pure  by  dlgefting  it  in  muriatic  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  earth  and  alkali,  but  does  not  a(51  on 
the  diver, 

2.  T  he  ni'tro- muriatic  folution  is  now  to  be  carefully 
neutralized  by  means  of  foda  or  of  potafh  5  and  a  folution 
of  green  fulphate  of  iron  is  to  be  added,  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  Is  formed.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is 
gold,  and  this  being  carefully  collcaed,  is  to  be  fufed  in 
a  fmall  crucible  with  nitre  juft  in  diffident  quantity  to 
cover  its  furface. 

3.  The  reddual  liquor,  after  being  decompofed  by  the 
carbona'm  of  an  alkali,  and  the  precipitate  being  well 
Wafhed,  is  to  be  dlgefted  in  liquid  ammonia,  to  diffolve  the 
copper.  The  ammoniacal  folution  being  ffightly  fuper- 
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faturated  with  muriatic  acid,  a  rod  of  zinc  being  Intro-  Gold 
duced,  will  precipitate  the  copper  In  the  metallic  date, 

Auriferous  pyrites.  It  appears  that  Iron  pyrites  of  a 
bronze  yellow  colour  In  makes,  or  In  driated  cubes,  and 
hepatic  pyrites,  which  are  found  in  veins  in  primitive 
mountains,  contain  a  quantity  of  pure  gold,  or  of  gold 
alloyed  with  filver,  whicli  is  w^orth  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence  of  extradlng  it.  A  confiderable  proportion,  not 
only  of  the  American,  but  alfo  of  the  Hungarian  gold, 
is  obtained  from  ore  of  this  kind.  The  produce  of  the 
latter  fometimes  does  not  exceed  a  few  grains  of  gold  In 
the  quintal,  but  occafionally  the  auriferous  pyrites  of  the 
Hungarian  mines  yield  not  lefs  than  450  ounces  of  gold 
in  the  quintal  of  the  ore. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  analyfis  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  ores  of  this  kind.  The  pyrites  being  reduced 
to  powder,  is  digeded  In  muriatic  acid,  occafionally 
adding  a  fmall  portion  of  nitric  acid,  till  every  thing 
foluble  Is  taken  up.  The  refidue,  after  being  well  wadi- 
ed  and  dried,  is  to  be  weighed,  and  expofed  to  a  heat 
which  is  jud  diffident  to  burn  off  the  fulphur,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  Is  indicated  by  the  lofs  of  v;eight.  The 
refiduc  is  again  to  be  digeded  in  iiitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  this  folution  Is  to  be  added  to  the  fird.  The  earthy 
refidue,  which  contains  the  filver  In  the  date  of  muriate^ 
is  then  to  be  fufed  with  an  equal  weight  of  glafs  of  bo¬ 
rax,  an(i  three  times  the  quantity  of  pearl  afhes.  By 
this  procefs  the  filver  Is  reduced  and  may  be  feparated 
from  the  dkali  and  the  earth  by  means  of  muriatic  acid 
very  much  diluted.  The  nitro-muriatic  folution  is  to  be 
neutralized  by  a  fixed  alkali,  and  If  it  be  afterwards 
treated  with  nitrate  of  mercury  prepared  in  the  cold,  the 
gold  wdll  be  throwui  dowm  in  the  date  of  a  brown  pow'der. 

It  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  date  by  ffifing  it  with 
nitre.  The  oxide  of  Iron  wdilch  remains  in  folution,  may 
be  obtained  in  the  ufual  way  in  the  date  of  magnetic 
oxide. 

Auriferous  galena, — Galena,  or  the  native  fulphuret 
of  lead,  almod  ahvays  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  filver, 
and  very  often  it  is  In  fuch  quantity  as  to  be  wmrth  the 
trouble  of  extra61ing  it.  Galena  fometimes  has  alfo 
combined  with  it  a  little  gold  as  w^ell  as  filver,  and  it  is 
wmrked  as  one  of  the  ores  of  gold.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  of  the  galena  of  Hungary,  as  that  of  Eoicza  yields 
il-oz.  of  alloy  In  the  quintal,  of  which  31  parts  are  filvciq 
ahd  one  of  gold. 

The  analyfis  of  auriferous  galena  is  to  be  condu61cd 
nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  the  auriferous  pyrites,  lire 
pulverlfed  ore  being  digeded  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the 
gold  and  the  lead,  and,  if  any  are  prefent,  the  Iron  and 
antimony,  are  taken  up  ;  leaving  behind  the  earthy 
matters,  as  well  as  the  fulphur  and  filver,  which  may  be 
feparated  according  to  the  method  employed  In  the  for¬ 
mer  procefs.  By  gradually  evaporating  the  nitro-muria- 
lie  folution,  a  crydalllzed  muriate  of  lead  is  obtained  ; 
and  by  again  diluting  the  folution  with  water,  the  geld 
may  be  feparated  by  adding  nitrate  of  mercury. 

The  analyfis  of  the  ores  of  gold  containing  tellurium, 
w^be  given  under  the  head  of  that  metal. 

Sect.  II.  ReduBion  of  the  Ores  of  Gold, 

Many  of  the  mod  profitable  veins  of  gold  are  of 
trifling  magnitude,  but  at  the  fame  time  yield  ample 
returns  to  the  miner,  although  they  are  mixed  with  fo 

large 
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Gold-  large  a  proportion  of  ftorty  matter  and  other  Impurities 
as  would  render  the  working  of  any  other  metal  alto¬ 
gether  unprofitable.  This  obvioufiy  arifes  from  the  great 
commercial  importance  of  gold  compared  with  other  me¬ 
tals,  which  no  doubt  is  owing  as  well  to  its  rarity  as  to 
its  peculiar  properties.  In  the  Hungarian  gold  mines, 
which  are  the  richeft  yet  known  In  the  old  continent, 
the  attention  of  the  miner  is  not  merely  limited  to  the 
firings  of  ore,  but  to  the  ^vhole  contents  of  the  vein, 
which  are  ufually  extracted  and  raifed  to  the  furface  in 
large  malTes.  Thefe  niaffes  are  diftributed  to  the  work¬ 
men,  who  break  them  down,  firft  wdth  large  hammers, 
and  afterwards  with  fmaller  ones,  till  they  are  reduced 
to  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
procefs,  every  piece  is  carefully  examined,  and  arranged 
according  to  its  value.  The  fmallell;  vifible  grain  of 
native  gold  Is  feparated  from  the  quartz  in  which  it  Is 
chiefly  imbedded,  and  put  by  itfelf.  The  auriferous 
pyrites  and  galena  are  alfo  put  into  feparate  heaps  5  even 
the  fmall  fplinters  that  arc  detached  in  breaking  down 
the  mafles,  and  the  fand  and  mud  of  the  mine,  are  all 
colle(5Ied,  waflied,  and  lifted,  and  arranged  according 
to  their  apparent  richnefs.  What  has  been  reje6Ied  in 
the  firft  examination.  Is  re-examined  by  boys,  whofe 
labour  is  not  of  great  value,  and  who  pick  out  almoft 
the  whole  that  has  been  overlooked  by  the  men,  and  ar¬ 
range  it  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  native  gold  with  the  matrix  attaehed  to  It,  is 
-again  to  be  broken  by  hand  into  ftill  fmaller  pieees,  by 
which  means  other  impurities  and  ftony  matters  are  fe¬ 
parated.  The  ore  is  then  introduced  Into  a  Avooden  box 
floored  Avitli  caft-iron  plates  5  and  by  the  aflion  of  tAVo 
or  more  heavy  fpars  of  oak,  Avhich  are  (hod  Avith  iron, 
and  alternately  AVorked  like  the  common  ftamping  mill, 
it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  This  poAvder,  Avhich  is 
called  flour,  is  then  removed  Into  a  velTel  like  a  large 
bafon,  and  is  mixed  Avith  fuch  a  quantity  of  fait  and  Ava- 
ter  as  Avill  render  It  damp.  The  AA^orkman  then  takes  a 
thin  porous  leather  bag.  Introduces  a  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  into  it,  and  by  a  regular  and  continued  preffure  forces 
the  mercury  in  very  minute  drops  through  the  leather.  In 
this  divided  ftate  it  fallsupon  the  pulverized  ore,  and  is  im¬ 
mediately  kneaded  up  Avith  it,  till  the  requifite  quantity, 
Avhich  depends  on  the  proportion  of  gold,  has  been  added. 
After  completing  this  part  of  the  procefs,  the  next  obje6l 
is  to  incorporate  the  mercury  and  the  gold.  This  is  ef- 
fecled  by  rubbing  the  mixture  together  for  fome  time  by 
means  of  a  Avooden  peftle.  The  mixture  Is  then  heated 
in  a  proper  veflel,  and  fubjeded  for  three  or  four  days,  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  Avater  ;  and,  laftly,  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  to  be  carefully  Avalhed  by  fmall  parcels  at  a  time, 
fo  that  the  earthy  particles  may  be  carried  off  by  the  Ava- 
tcr.  The  mercury  combined  Avith  the  gold,  only  remains 
behind,  In  the  form  of  amalgam.  A  portion  of  this 
mercury  is  then  feparated  by  preflure  in  a  leathern  bag, 
and  the  remainder  Is  driven  off  by  diftillation,  leaving 
behind  the  gold  and  filver  Avith  Avhich  it  may  be  alloyed. 

But  a  more  complicated  procefs  is  requifite  in  feparat- 
ing  that  portion  of  the  gold  Avhich  is  invifibly  difperfed 
in  the  pyrites,  In  galena,  and  other  metallic  fubftanccs, 
as  well  as  the  ftony  parts  of  the  matrix.  In  the  treat- 
-nient  and  forting  already  deferibed,  thofe  ores  are  fepa¬ 
rated,  not  only  according  to  their  apparent  richnefs,  but 
they  arc  arranged  alfo  according  to  the  degrees  of  hard- 
nefs.  They  are  then  carried  to  the  ftamping  mill,  of 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 
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Avhich  the  principal  parts  afe,  I.  The  coffers  or  cifterns,  ^  Gold, 
in  which  the  ore  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  through  Avhich 
a  ftream  of  Avater  continually  paffes,  and  fo  managed  as  to 
be  Increafed  or  diminiihed  at  plcafure  ;  2.  The  ftampers, 
or  vertical  beams,  Avhich  are  Ihod  Avith  Iron  j  and,  3.  The 
axle,  Avhich  is  fixed  horizontally,  and  one  end  of  Avhich 
works  in  a  pivot,  Avhile  the  other  is  rivetted  into  the 
centre  of  a  large  Avater  Avheel.  The  mode  of  adlion  of 
this  apparatus  is  obvious.  A  ftream  of  Avater  falls  upon 
the  Avheel,  and  turns  it  round,  as  Avell  as  the  axle  to 
AvhIch  it  is  attached.  The  cogs,  Avhich  are  faftened  to 
the  axle,  alternately  raife  the  ftampers  to  a  given  height, 
and  then  let  them  fall  upon  the  ore  placed  in  the  coffers,^ 

And  as  the  ore  is  fufficiently  broken,  it  is  carried  by  the 
ftream  of  Avater  continually  palling  through,  out  at  the- 
fides  of  the  coffer  into  the  labyrinths,  Avhere  the  ftony  and 
metallic  contents  of  the  ore  arc  depofited,  according  to 
their  fpecific  gravity,  nearer  to  or  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  aperture.  The  coffer  Is  a  redlangular  hole 
funk  beloAV  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  it  Is  about  five 
feet  In  length,  tAvo  feet  and  fometimes  lefs  In  Avidth, 
and  four  feet  deep.  Five  ftampers  are  employed  :  they 
are  ftrong  oaken  beams  fhod  Avith  Iron,  and  Aveighing 
about  200  pounds  each.  They  are  placed  fide  by  fide, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  2^  inches  from  each  other. 

When  the  ore  is  to  be  pounded,  the  firft  thing  is  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  coffer  Avith  a  flooring  or  pave¬ 
ment,  compofed  of  large  pieces  of  the  hardeft  and  pooreft 
part  of  the  vein.  Thefe  pieces  arc  to  be  clofe  fet  toge¬ 
ther, -and  a  floor  of  this  kind  is  found  to  anfAver  better 
than  an  iron  floor.  The  thicknefs  of  the  floor  is  to  be 
proportioned  according  to  the  degree  of  hardnefs  of  the 
ore  to  be  pounded  5  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  it 
is,  the  fmaller  Avill  be  the  fpace  through  Avhich  the  ftam¬ 
pers  fall  j  and  their  momentum  Avill  therefore  be  propor¬ 
tionally  diminiftied.  One  precaution  muft  be  Invariably 
obferved,  that  the  part  of  the  floor  immediately  Under 
the  middle  ftamper  be  about  tAvo  inches  loAver  than  that 
beloAV  the  ftamper  on  each  fide,  and  that  this  again  be  au 
Inch  loAver  than  that  beneath  the  tAVo  outermoft  ftampers. 

After  the  coffer  is  thus  prepared,  the  machinery  is  fet 
in  motion,  a  fmall  ftream  of  Avater  being  alloAved  to  flow 
into  the  coffer.  The  ore  is  to  be  carefully  thrown  In, 
juft  beloAv  the  middle  ftamper,  or  the  proper  quantity  is 
fupplied  by  means  of  a  hopper.  The  ore  being  thus 
broken  down  by  the  middle  ftamper,  is  gradually  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  ftampers  on  each  fide,  Avhere  it  is  ftill  far¬ 
ther  reduced  to  powder,  and  from  them  it  paffes  on  to 
the  tAVO  outermoft  ftampers,  Avhere  it  is  reduced  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  finenefs  as  to  be  for  a  time  fufpended  In  the 
Avatcr,  and  carried  along  AvIth  the  ftream  through  the 
openings  at  the  ends  of  the  coffer. 

In  ftamping  the  ores  of  gold  and  filver,  great  atten¬ 
tion  is  neceffary,  that  no  pieces  of  ore  be  fubjedled  to 
the  procefs  that  can  be  conveniently  feparated  from  the 
gangue  by  the  hand  ;  and  that  the  ore  be  reduced^  to  a 
coarfe  or  fine  poAvder,  according  to  its  nature.  When  na- 
tiv^e  g<  Id  is  difperfed  in  minute  particles,  in  a  hard  fili- 
ccous  matrix,  it  is  found  impofTible  to  feparate  the  Avhole  ^ 
of  the  metal,  unlcfs  it  be  very  finely  pulverized  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  the  ore  maybe  reduced  to  fine  poAvder,  both.on 
account  of  the  great  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  tAVo  ingredients  of  the  ore,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  fill- 
ceous  particles,  hoAvever  minute,  acquire  no  degree  of 
tenacity,  Co  as  to  adhere  to  the  particles  of  gold.  In 
,  3  G  ftamping 
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^  Crold.  damping  ores  of*  tKis  kind,  tlierefore,  the  coffers  may  be 
^  fet  very  low^  that  the  hampers  may  have  the  greater 
power,  and  a  fmall  dream  of  water  only  may  be  let  in, 
that  the  current  ^vhich  pafTes  out  may  carry  with  it  only 
the  fmaller  particles.  But  when  the  gold  is  dlfperfed  in 
an  indurated  and  ochrey  clay,  or  in  calcareous  fpar  \  if 
the  ore  in  this  cafe  be  not  finely  pulverized,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  metal  will  be  retained  in  the  earthy  ma¬ 
trix;  and  if  the  damping  be  continued  too  long,  the 
whole  will  be  brought  to  a  fluid  mud,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  fiibridence  of  the  particles  of  gold.  In  the 
management  of  this  part  of  tlie  procefs,  no  fmall  degree 
of  fkill  and  experience  is  vequifite,  to  obtain  thegreated 
prc>duce  of  gold. 

"i'he  rediiiflion  of  the  ore  to  grains  of  a  uniform  fizc, 
greatly  facilitates  the  waQiing  which  follows  the  framp- 
ing,  and  yields  a  greater  produft  of  metal.  'J'bis  is  ef- 
fefted  by  taking  earc  that  the  ore,  when  fird  introduced 
into  the  coffer,  (hall  fall  under  the  middle  damper,  and 
alfo  by  the  velocity  of  the  water  wheel  being  properly 
regulated.  When  the  motion  of  the  dampers  is  too 
dow,  lols  of  time  is  the  only  eonfequence  ;  but  when 
the  motion  is  greatly  accelerated,  the  water  is  violently 
thrown  about,  carrying  with  It  to  the  apertures  at  the 
end  of  the  coder,  pieces  of  the  ore  that  are  not  fufTieient- 
ly  comminuted. 

The  ore  being  reduced  to  particles  of  a  fiifFicicnt  de¬ 
gree  of  fineiiefs  to  be  carried  by  the  force  of  the  water 
out  of  the  cofftr,  pades  into  diallow  channels  of  different 
dimenfions.  Thefe  channels  or  troughs,  the  w  hole  feries 
of  v^hich  is  called  a  labyriiitb,  are  condrinded  of  wood 
or  done,  and  communicate  with  each  other  at  theextremi- 
ties.  TTe  various  parts  of  the  ore  are  depodted  in  thefe 
channels,  according  to  their  fpecific  gravities;  the  hea- 
vieft  particles  are  detained  in  the  fird,  and  the  lighted 
are  carried  along,  and  fubfide  in  the  lad  and  lowed. 
Each  of  the  channels  has  a  groove  at  its  lowxd  extremity, 
and  thus  admits  of  being  clofcd  at  pleafure  by  pieces 
of  w'ood  about  an  inch  in  height,  w  hich  dide  dowm  upon 
each  other.  By  varying  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
through  the  channels,  the  heavy  particles  can  be  more 
accurately  feparated  from  the  lighter  ones,  w  hich  is  done 
by  diminidiing  the  flope,  and  increafing  the  width  and 
length  of  the  channels. 

But  with  whatever  care  the  fird  operation  of  the 
waftiing  may  be  condu61ed,  it  is  by  no  means  fufficient 
to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  fand  from  the  ore.  A 
fccond  waibing  on  tables,  as  they  are  called,  is  requifite. 
Thefe  tables  are  long  wooden  planes,  w^liich  are  ennfi- 
derably  inclined,  and  are  ci-olTed  at  regular  didanees  by 
narrow  fliallow  grooves.  A  long  wicker  bafket,  or 
perforated  wooden  trough,  filled  wdth  the  waflied  ore, 
h  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  table,  and  a  fmall 
dream  of  water  is  admitted,  which  paOing  between  the 
twigs  of  the  bafket,  carries  with  it  particles  of  the  ore. 
Thefe  particles  are  either  carried  by  the  current  off  the 
table,  or  are  depofited,  according  to  their  fpecific 
gravity,  in  the  grooves,  the  hcavied  particles  fubfiding 
fird.  In  this  way  the  auriferous  ores  of  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,  galena,  &c.  are  fufficiently  feparated  from  the 
quartz  and  other  ftony  matter,  to  be  fit  for  the  furnace  ; 
but  for  the  ores  of  native  gold,  a  third  wafliing  is  necef- 
ifary.  This  is  performed  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  In 
a  wooden  veffel  rcfcmbling  In  fhape  a  common  fire-fhovel 
v/ithout  a  handle,  but  having  the  fides  more  elevated,,  and 
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being  furnifhed  xvith  two  cars,  by  which  it  is  held  during  Gold, 
the  operation.  The  ore  is  put  into  this  vcflel,  which  is  "v—- ' 

gently  immerfed  in  water,  and  a  circular  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  a  peculiar  dexterity,  ^vhioh  can  only 
be  acquired  by  pradlice.  Ey  this  motion  in  the  water 
the  lighter  particles  are  gradually  thrown  out  of  the  vef¬ 
fel,  and  fcarcely  any  thing  remains  behind  but  the  gold, 
which  is  either  amalgamated  or  fufed  w'itli  the  addition 
of  a  little  nitre,  in  an  earthen  crucible.  Here  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  feparalion  of  the  gold  wdiich  is  found 
in  alluvial  foil,  or  in  the  fands  of  rivers,  is  conduced 
precifely  in  the  fame  way,  only  that  it  is  not  necefiary 
to  be  fubjedled  to  the  procefs  of  flamping  previous  to 
wafhing. 

The  produce  of  the  proper  auriferous  ores  is  feldoin 
of  fufficient  value  to  admit  of  the  fame  attention  in 
wafhing  as  native  gold  ;  and  therefore  it  is  always 
found,  after  this  operation,  mixed  with  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  earthy  matters.  When  the  metallie  part 
is  compofed  of  pyrites,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  it 
may  be  ufeful,  previous  to  the  fufion  of  the  ore,  to  give 
it  a  moderate  ri>a fling,  for  the  piirpofe  of  expelling  the 
greater  part  of  the  fulphur  ;  but  it  inufl  be  obferved, 
that  this  procefs  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantity,  and 
refra6lory  nature  of  the  flony  part  of  the  ore ;  beeaufe 
the  fulphur  in  the  fubfequent  fufion  a61s  the  part  of  a 
flux,  and  therefore  the  cleaner  the  ore,  the  more  perfe(^- 
ly  it  may  be  roafled.  This  part  of  the  procefs  being 
completed,  a  little  quicklime,  as  a  flux,  is  added,  and 
carefully  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  a  portion  of  galena, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  gold  and  filver  contained 
in  the  pyrites,  previoiifly  difeovered  by  aflaying  it. 

This  mixture  is  next  to  be  Introduced  into  a  reverbera¬ 
tory  furnace,  which  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  red  heat ;  and 
when  the  mixture  begins  to  clot  together,  it  is  to  be 
flirred  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  in¬ 
ferior  to  ihat  of  fufion,  till  part  of  the  fulphur  is  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  and  when  this  is  accoroplilhcd,  the  fire  is  to  btr 
inereafed,  fo  that  the  w  hole  may  be  brought  to  a  flate 
of  thin  fufion,  after  wTich  it  is  let  out  in  the  ufual  way^ 
and  recek'cd  In  a  mould  of  fand.  During  the  procefs 
of  fufion,  the  Iron  having  a  very  flrong  affinity  for  ful¬ 
phur,  recombines  with  that  portion  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  the  mailing,  in  conrequcnce  of  the  deconi- 
pofition  of  the  fulphurets  of  lead  and  copper  wdth  w  hicli 
it  is  mixed  ;  and  thefe  metals,  by  their  fpecific  gravity, 
fall  in  drops  through  the  vitreous  ferruginous  fcoriie,. 
and  carry  with  them  the  gold  and  filver,  with  which 
they  unite  at  the  bottom  intt)  a  denfc  mafs  of  metal. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  pig  formed  in  the  mould  con- 
lifls  of  two  parts,  which  adhere  to  each  other,  but  may¬ 
be  eafity  feparated  by  the  hammer.  The  fuperior  and 
the  larger  portion,  is  a  cellular  mafs  of  fcoria,  and 
lower  is  a  black,  heavy,  compafl  mafs,  containing  the 
gold  and  filver,  along  with  lead,  copper,  and  a  portion 
of  fulphur  and  iron.  It  is  again  broken  into  pieces, 
and  roafled  and  fufed  once  or  twice,  till  the  whole  of 
the  fulphur  and  other  impurities  are  feparated,  and  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  the  metallic  fubfiances. 

In  the  fartlier  treatment  of  the  ores  of  gold,  the  ob- 
je<5l  of  the  refiner  is  to  feparate  it  from  the  metallic  fub- 
flances  wdth  which  it  is  alloyed.  We  fliall  now  men¬ 
tion  the  different  methods  w’hich  are  followed  in  fepa- 
rating  the  metals  from  gold  with  which  it  is  ufually  al¬ 
loyed. 

X.  Sqm  rat  ion 
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Gold.  I.  Sepavatim  of  gold  from  platina,—K%  platina,  like 
gold  itfelf,  is  not  fLifceptible  of  oxidation  by  expofure  to 
heat  and  air,  it  cannot  be  feparated  by  the  procefs  of 
cupcllation  *,  and  platina  having  as  little  affinity  for  ful- 
phur  as  gold  itfclf,  that  fabftance,  or  the  fulphurated 
metals,  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

It  has  been  found  that  thcrcury  combines  more  readily 
with  gold  than  with  platina,  and  from  the  knowledge 
of  this  circumllance  a  method  has  been  devifed  of  fepa^ 
rating  tliefe  metals.  When  the  proportion  of  platina  is 
fo  large,  that  the  mafs  is  brittle,  it  mult  be  reduced  to 
powder  in  a  mortar  \  but  if  it  be  du6lile,  it  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  fniall  pieces  by  granulation,  A  quantity  of 
mercury  equal  to  fcven  or  cig’nt  times  the  weight  of  the 
alloy,  is  then  to  be  heated  in  an  iron  crucible,  and  raifed 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  alloy  being  fird  rhade  red 
hot,  is  ta  be  dropt  in,  and  the  whole  kept  for  half  an 
liour  nearly  at  the  fame  temperature.  The  mixture  is 
then  emptied  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  being  covered 
with  hot  water,  is  to  be  carefully  triturated  for  fome 
hours,  the  water  being  renewed  from  time  to  time.  In 
this  way  the  gold  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  platina  will  rife  to  the 
furface  of  the  amalgam  in  the  (late  of  a  black  powder, 
which  may  be  ealily  feraped  off.  In  this  way  the  allo]^ 
is  to  be  purified  as  much  as  poflible,  and  the  fuperfiuous 
mercury  may  be  feparated  by  draining  through  leather, 
and.  the  amalgam  is  deprived  of  the  remaining  mercury 
by  the  procefs  of  didillation.  The  gold,  which  dill 
holds  a  fmall  quantity  of  platina,  is  now  to  be  melted 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  filver  *,  and  the  mixture 
being  granulated,  is  to  be  parted  by  means  of  nitrous 
acid.  It  has  been  found  (although  it  be  a  Angular  cir- 
cumdance)  that  pure  platina,  or  even  when  mixed  with 
gold,  is  perfe£lly  infiduble  in  this  acid  j  but,  when  com¬ 
bined  Avith  a  large  proportion  of  filver,  it  is  readily  dif- 
folved,  and  the  folution  is  of  a  dark  yelloAvifh  brUwn 
colour  \  and,  therefore,  by  digeding  this  triple  alloy  of 
gold,  platina,  and  filver,  in  nitrous  aeid,  the  .filver  and 
platina  are  dilTolved,  and  the  gold  remains  behind.  But 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  afeertain  whether  the  Avhole  of 
the  platina  be  feparated.  This  is  done  by  melting  a 
few  grains  of  the  gold,  after  careful  wadiing,  with 
three  times  their  Aveight  of  filver,  and  treating  it  as  be¬ 
fore  with  nitrous  aeid.  If  It  contain  one  half  per  eent. 
or  even  a  fraaller  proportion  of  p'latina,  the  acid  avIII 
be  perceptibly  coloured,  and  this  being  the  eafe,  the 
])ioeefs  mud  be  repeated  again  on  the  Avhole  mafs.  But 
this  is  rarely  neeeffary  wdien  the  previous  trituration  Avith 
mereury  has  been  carefully  performed.  By  adding  to 
the  remaining  nitrous  folution,  a  folution  of  common 
fait,  the  filver  Avill  be  preel|>ltated,  leaving  the  platina 
in  the  folution. 

By  the  folloAvIng  method,  Avhleh  is  dill  more  eompen- 
dloiis,  gold  may  be  feparated  from  platina.  I'he  alloy 
is  dilTolved  in  nitro-murlatic  acid,  and  the  gold  is  preci¬ 
pitated  by  means  of  carbonate  of  Coda,  or  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  fulphate  of  iron,  neither  of  Avhich  has  the 
of  deeompofing  the  folution  of  platina.  The  pre¬ 
cipitated  gold  being  dried,  and  mixed  Avith  a  little  bo¬ 
rax  and  nitre,  is  fubjeded  to  fufion,  after  Avhicli  it  will 
be  found  in  a  datt‘  ol^  'erfefl;  purity. 

2.  ^eparat  'on  of  ^oll  from  fher, — In  ore.s  in  which 
the  proportion  of  gold  is  fmall,  the  filver  may  be  eon- 
'Venlently  feparated  by  means  of  fulphur.  The  alloy  is 
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fird  melted,  and  granulated,  by  pouring  it  into  cold  Ava-  Cold, 
ter,  Avhich  is  kept  in  eondant  agitation  Avith  a  rod  or  v  ' 
wicker  brudi.  From  an  eighth  to  a  fifth  of  the  granu¬ 
lated  metal  is  referved,  and  the  remainder  is  cai-efully 
mixed  Avitli  about  one-eighth  of  its  Aveight  of  poAvdered 
fulphtir,  Aviilch  adheres  readily  to  the  mold  grains.  I'he 
mixture  is  introduced  into  a  covered  crucible,  ind  kept  fur 
fome  time  at  a  gentle  heat,  that  the  metal  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  penetrated  by  the  fulphur,  after  which  the  heat 
is  inereafed  till  the  Avhole  mafs  is  brought  into  fufion.  , 

This  fulphuret  of  filver  becomes  a  tough  vifeoiis  fluid, 

Avhich  retains  the  particles  of  gold,  and  prevents  them 
from  fubfiding.  The  mafs  being  kept  in  fufion  for 
about  an  hour,  that  the  union  of  the  fulphur  and  filvef 
m?iy  be  completed,  and  any  excefs  may  be  burnt  off,  a 
third  part  of  the  referved  filver  in  grains  is  to  be  added, 
and  when  it  is  melted,  is  to  be  dirred  Avlth  a  Avooden 
rod,  that  it  may  be  accurately  mixed  with  the  other 
materials,  and  brought  into  conta<d  Avith  the  gold,  Avith 
Aviiieh  it  immediately  enters  into  combination.  The  fu- 
fion  being  eontinued  another  hour,  a  fimilar  quantity  of 
'grained  fih^er  is  to  be  added,  and  after  a  third  hour  has 
elapfed,  the  remaining  third  is  introduced,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner.  The  crucible,  AA'hich  is  now  to  be 
kept  carefully  covered,  is  to  be  expofed  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  for  three  hours,  Avliile  the  inelted'mafs  is  dirred 
from  the  bottom  CA^ery  half  hour.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  furface  of  the  mafs,  indead  of  being  dark 
brown,  becomes  Avhitiih  as  the  fulphur  efeapes,  and  fome 
bright  white  drops  of  melted  filver,  about  the  fize  of 
peafe,  make  their  appearance.  The  fufed  mafs  is  now 
to  be  poured  into  a  greafed  eone^  and  Avben  it  is  cold,  it 
Avill  be  found  to  be  eompofed  of  a  mafs  of  fulphuret  of 
filver,  reding  upon  a  Avhite  metallic  button,  which  is 
nearly  equal  in  weight  to  the  added  filver,  and  contains 
the  Avhole  of  the  gold  that  originally  exided  in  the  en¬ 
tire  mafs.  If  it  appears  that  any  of  the  gold  remainv 
among  the  fulphuret  of  filver,  it  may  be  feparated  by 
fufion  in  an  open  crucible.  By  this  procefs  [>art  of  the 
fulphur  is  burnt  off,  and  a  correfponding  quantity  of 
filver  Is  reduced  to  the  metallic  date,  Avhich  being  care¬ 
fully  mixed  with  the  remainder,  and  repeatedly  dirred 
Avith  a  piece  of  diek,  the  Avhole  of  the  gold  remaining 
in  the  filver,  which  Is  dill  fulphurated,  Avill  be  attradfed  ; 
and  by  being  poured  Into  a  cone,  Avill  be  colle61:ed  at 
the  bottom  in  a  mafs. 

The  filver  eontaining  the  gold,  Avhieh  is  eolIe(ffed  in 
thefe  tA7o  operations,  being  melted  and  granulated,  ii 
fubjedled  to  one  or  more  repetitions  of  the  fame  proeefs, 
till  the  filver  that  remains  Is  foimcl  to  contain  a  fufficient 
proportion  of  gold,  to  render  it  AVorth  Avhile  to  proceed 
to  the  procefs  of  ]varting  by  means  of  aquafortis.  The 
whole  of  the  filver  may  be  feparated  by  means  of  ful¬ 
phur  ;  but  Avhen  the  proportiomof  gold  is  eonfiderable, 
the  fulphuret  of  filver  ahvays  takes  up  a  part  of  it, 

Avhieh  cannot  again  be  entirely  feparated  Avitboiit  re¬ 
peated  fiifions  ^  and  therefore,  when  the  gold  is  equal 
to  Voth  of  the  filver,  a  farther  purification  by  means  of 
fulphur,  Avill  fcareely  be  found  advantageous. 

An  ingenious  and  economical  method  of  feparating 
the  gold  from  old  gilt  filver  laee  or  Avire,  has  been  ex- 
tenfiA'^ely  pra(ffifed  in  Saxony.  This  method  proceeds 
on  the  principle,  that  the  affinity  of  gold  for  copper, 
and  of  filver  for  lead,  is  much  greater  than  the  affinity 
wliicli  fubfifts  between  gold  and  filver^  and  it  is  con- 
3  G  2  duiffed 
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du61:ed  In  the  following  manner.  The  alloyed  metal  is 
firil  granulated,  and  tV  mixed  with  4-  its  weight 

ot  litharge,  and  of  iandiver.  This  is  ealled  the  preeipi- 
tating  mixture.  The  next  is  mixed  with  4*  of  powder¬ 
ed  fulphur,  and  is  brought  into  fufion,  whieh  being  eom  - 
plete,  as  will  appear  from  the  dalhing  at  the  furfaee,  4  of 
the  precipitating  mixture  is  added  at  three  different  times, 
allowing  an  interval  of  five  minutes  between  each  time  5 
and  the  fufion  is  then  eontinued  for  ten  minutes  longer. 
Part  of  the  fulphurated  filver  is  taken  out  with  a  fmall  cru¬ 
cible  made  red  hot,  and  the  remainder  being  poured  in¬ 
to  the  melting  cone,  a  quantity  of  metallic  filver  com¬ 
bined  with  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  gold,  fubfides  to  the 
bottom.  The  fulphuret  of  filver  is  again  melted,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  precipitating  mixture  is  added 
as  at  firil:,  and  thus  a  fccond  portion  of  gold  alloyed  with 
filver  is  obtained.  But  as  the  fulphuret  hill  retains  a 
fmall  portion  of  gold,  it  is  to  be  fufed  a  third  time  ^ 
and  a  precipitating  mixture,  equal  in  weight  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  confining  of  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  copper 
and  lead,  is  to  be  added,  and  thus  a  third  precipitate  of 
gold  holding  filver  is  obtained,  and  the  fulphuret  is  now 
deprive  d  of  the  whole  of  its  gold. 

The  different  metallic  mall'es  thus  obtained,  are  melted 
with  f  oi  lead,  then  granulated,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
w^ay  as  at  firfl,  with  fulphur  and  the  precipitating  mix¬ 
tures.  The  filver  thus  obtained  being  rich  in  gold,  is 
firil  to  be  granulated,  then  mixed  wfth  T3  fulphur, 
and  kept  in  fufion  for  about  half  an  hour  without  any 
addition  5  and  being  poured  into  a  cone,  the  fulphuret 
is  feparated  from  the  metal,  and  this  lall  is  treated  two 
or  three  times  more  with  fulphur,  in  a  firailar  manner. 
The  metallic  button  obtained,  which  now  appears  of  a 
yellow  colour,  is  to  be  melted  with  one  fixteenth  of 
topper,  then  granulated,  and  mixed  wdth  one  fixteenth 
of  fulphur  ;  and  the  mixture  being  firfl  gently  heated  in 
a  covered  crucible,  and  kept  in  fufion  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  is  poured  into  a  cone,  at  the  bottom  of 
^vhich  the  gold  is  colle61ed  of  a  brafs  colour,  and  about 
eighteen  carats  fine.  The  purification  is  afterwards 
completed  by  means  of  fulphuret  of  antimony,  a  pro- 
cels  which  will  be  afterwards  deferibed. 

3.  Forting  operation, — When  the  proportion  of  the 
gold  and  filver,  alloyed  together,  is  fuch,  that  the  former 
is  not  much  lefs  than  one  fixteenth,  or  greater  than  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  mafs,  the  operation  of  parting  may 
be  followed.  In  this  method  the  gold  is  feparated  from 
the  filver  by  means  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  by  manufadurers,  aquafortis,,  ’^vhich  diffolves  the 
filver,  and  leaves  the  gold  untouched.  The  button  of 
gold  and  filver  is  prepared  for  this  procefs  by  flattening 
with  the  hammer,  again  heating  it  red  hot,  and  llowly 
cooling  to  anneal  it  for  the  purpofe  of  Increafing  its  mal¬ 
leability.  It  is  then  to  be  extended  into  a  fmall  plate  as 
thin  as  a  wafer,  by  pafling  it  between  rollers  of  polifhed 
Jleel,  again  heated,  but  only  to  rednefs,  and  lafl  of  all 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  loofe  coil  or  fpiral,  called 
a  cornet.  The  annealing  is  ufeful  in  allowing  the  metal 
to  be  rolled  up  without  cracking,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  freer  aiftion  of  the  acid,  in  confequenee  of  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  metal  being  fomewhat  opened. 

'I  he  cornet  thus  prepared  is  introduced  into  a  pear- 
formed  matrafs,  called  a  pafting-glafs,,  and  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  1.25  fpecific 
gravity  are  added  the  mouth  being  flightly  covered  to 
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keep  out  the  dull,  the  glafs  Is  fet  on  a  fandbatli,  or  over  Gold.  * 
charcoal,  to  boil.  As  foon  as  it  becomes  warm,  the  acid 
begins  to  aS:  on  the  filver,  and  difiblvcs  it  with  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  nitrous  fumes..  During  the  whole  a6lion  of 
the  acid,  the  cornet  appears  all  over  lludded  \rith  mi¬ 
nute  bubbles,  and  when  thefe  difcoiitinue,  or  run  into 
one  another,  forming  a  few  large  ones,  the  adion  of  the 
acid  is  nearly  over,  'i'he  procefs  is  ufually  completed 
in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  that 
the  acid  begins  to  boil.  I'he  cornet  now  appears  cor¬ 
roded  throughout,  and  has  loft  during  the  folution  the 
whole  of  the  filver  j  and  the  remaining  gold  which  is 
flender  and  brittle,  retains  the  fame  fpiral  form.  Indeed 
it  is  of  confiderablc  importance  that  It  flioiild  not  be 
broken,  for  much  of  the  accuracy  tif  the  operation  depends 
on  having  the  gold  in  one  piece  and  not  in  fragments. 

The  acid  folution  of  filv  er,  while  yet  hot,  is  next  to  be 
carefully  poured  off,  and  a  portion  of  frefli  acid,  fomewhat 
llronger,  is  to  be  added,  to  feparatc  all  the  remains  of 
filver  ;  the  boiling  is  to  be  repeated  as  before,  but  only 
for  five  or  fix  minutes^  it  is  then  poured  off  and  added 
to  the  former  folution,  and  the  parting-glafs  is  filled  with- 
hot  diflilled  water,  to  wafh  off  the  remains  of  the  folution. 

The  cornet,  which  is  now  of  a  brown  colour  andfpongy 
texture,  and  has  little  of  the  metallic  appearance,  is 
taken  out  in  the  following  manner.  A  fmall  crucible  is 
inverted  over  the  mouth  of  the  parting-glafs,  while  it  is 
yet  filled  with  the  diftilled  water,  and  the  latter  being 
rapidly  inverted  upon  the  crucible,  the  cornet  falls  foftly 
thrbugh  the  water  down  the  neck  of  the  glafs  into  the 
crucible,  where  it  is  dej^ofited,  and  the  water  is  carefully 
poured  off,  T.he  crucible  after  being  dried  is  next 
heated  to  rednefs  under  a  muffle.  The  cornet  centrals 
greatly  in  all  diredlions,  becomes  of  a  firm  texture,  and 
refumes  its  metallic  Idflre  j  and  after  being  brought  to 
a  red  heat  and  cooled,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
cornet  of  pure  gold,  having  all  the  fplendour,  foRnefs, 
and  flexibility  of  this  precious  metal.  By  aycurato 
weighing,  the  amount  of  the  produ6i:  Is  precifely  afeer- 
tained,  and  thus  the  operation  of  parting  is  completed. 

But  if  the  proportion  of  gold  amount  to  one  third  of 
the  mafs,  it  combines  with  part  of  the  filver,  and  pro- 
tc61:s  the  latter  by  its  infolubility  from  being  a6ltd  on 
by  the  acid,  fo  that  in  the  procefs  of  parting,  too  great 
a  proportion  of  gold  in  the  alloy  mult  be  avoided  5  and 
farther,  as  the  acid  Is  expenfive,  unlcfs  the  filver  be  rich 
in  gold,  this  procefs,  which  is  in  many  refpe61s  conve¬ 
nient,  will  not  be  found  economical.  In  reducing  the 
finenefs  of  the  alloy  which  is  too  rich  in  gold  to  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  parted  by  itfelf,  it  will  be  the  obje61  of  the 
refiner  not  to  employ  pure  filver,  but  fuch  as  contains  a 
fmall  portion  of  gold  j  and  at  the  fame  time  it  will  be 
his  ftudy  to  fave  the  quantity  of  acid. 

Ihe  following  is  the  ufual  method  of  condu(ffing  the 
procefs  of  parting.  After  fclefting  a  proper  quantity 
of  rich  aiid  poor  ingots  of  mixed  metal,  the  whole  is  to 
be  fufed  in  an  iron  crucible  ;  and  being  well  mixed  by 
frequent  ffirring,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  a  clean  iron  la-* 
die,  and  granulated  in  cold  water.  The  parting  glaffes, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  with 
a  rounded  bottom,  are  about  twelve  inches  high  and  fe- 
ven  inches  wide  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  they  fhould 
be  of  equal  thicknefs,  well  annealed,  and  free  from  any 
kind  of  flaws.  About  forty  ounces  of  metal  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  each  glafs,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  half  fatura^ 

ted 
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0)1(1-  ted  with  fiiver,  is  added  till  it  ftand  two  or  three  fingers 
— nr— ^  breadth  above  the  filrface  of  the  metal.  Twenty  or 
even  more  of  thefe  glalTes  are  placed  in  a  fand  bath, 
and  the  heat,  which  fliould  at  firil  be  moderate,  is  gra¬ 
dually  incroafed  till  it  nearly  reach  the  boiling  point 
about  the  time  tliat  the  acid  is  faturated.  The  nitrate 
of  filvcr  is  poured  off,  a  new  portion  of  llronger  acid  is 
addend,  and  boiled  as  before  till  it  is  nearly  faturated, 
when  almoft  the  whole  of  the  filver  is  taken  up,  and 
wliat  remains  undlfioh'cd  has  the  appearance  of  a  brown 
mud,  and  confifis  of  the  gold  finely  divided  with  a  fraall 
portion  of  filver.  I'he  acid  again  faturated  is  poured 
off,  and  a  third  portion  (jf  Itill  flronger  acid  is  added, 
which  is  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature  till  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  gas  ceafi  s,  and  the  bubbles  are  enlarged, 
which  Ihews  that  all  the  filver  is  taken  up.  The  acid 
I  is  then  decanted  off",  and  referved  for  the  firft  part  of  a 

'  future  procefs  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  the  gold  is  repeat¬ 

edly  wailied  with  frefh  portion.s  o£  hot  water  till  the 
wallilngs  dropped  on  a  polifiied  copper  plate  produce  no 
fiain  j  and  the  powder,  being  dried  and  mixed  with  a 
little  nitre  and  borax,  is  fufed,  and  is  then  in  a  ftate  of 
purity. 

To  decompofe  the  nitrate  of  filver  with  the  view  of 
procuring  tlie  pure  metal,  the  folution  is  poured  into  a 
wooden  vcfiel  lined  with  copper,  and  in  which  are  pla¬ 
ced  plates  of  copper  that  the  filver  may  be  precipitated 
from  its  folution  in  confequence  of  the  greater  affinity 
of  the  nitrous  acid  for  the  copper.  The  furface  of  the 
plates  is  to  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  of  the  filver 
crufi,  that  a  frefii  furface  of  copper  may  be  expofed  to 
the  adlion  of  the  acid,  and  the  decompofition  of  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  filver  may  be  promoted  *,  after  which  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  copper  formed  in  the  folution  is  decanted  off, 
the  plates  are  feraped,  and  the  filver  being  \vaffied  is 
fufed  with  nitre,  and  is  alfo  obtained  in  a  ftate  of  pu¬ 
rity. 

4.  Separation  of  gold  from  filver  or  other  metals  hij 
fnlphuret  of  antimony, — All  the  common  metals,  ex¬ 
cepting  zinc,  which  come  under  the  denomination  of 
impcrfedl  metals,  may  be  feparated  from  gold  by  this 
procefs  •,  for  as  gold  is  incapable  of  combining  with  ful- 
phur,  and  as  the  affinity  of  almoft  all  the  other  metals 
for  fulphur  is  ftronger  than  that  of  antimony,  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  obvious,  that  an  alloy  of  gold  with  any  of  thefe 
i  metals,  as  for  inftance  gold  and  copper,  being  added  to 

j  fulphuret  of  antimony,  the  fulphur  will  combine  with 

I  the  copper,  and  the  antimony  will  form  an  alloy  with 

the  gold.  When  common  crucibles  are  employed  for 
^  this  procefs,  fome  previous  preparation  is  neceffary.  A 

well  burned  crucible  is  fele(5led,  and  foaked  for  two  or 
,  three  days  in  linfeed  oil,  which  is  then  to  be  cleared 

away  from  the  inner  furface  till  tome  finer  po\vdered 
glafs  of  borax  dufted  upon  it  fliall  juft  adhere,  when  it 
,  is  to  be  put  into  a  dry  place  for  two  or  three  weeks,  af¬ 

ter  which  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

The  gold  alloy  is  firft  melted  in  the  crucible,  and  then 
'  about  twice  its  weight  of  coarfely-powdered  fulphuret 

of  antimony  is  thrown  in  at  two  or  three  different  times. 

‘  At  each  addition  the  mixture  froths  and  fwells  up,  fo 

that  the  crucible  muft  be  larger  than  the  quantity  eon- 
tained,  and  great  caution  muft  be  obferved  to  prevent 
;  any  bits  of  charcoal  dropping  into  the  crucible ;  for 

I  then  the  mafs  of  melted  matter  would  certainly  flow 

over.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  fparkle  on  the  furface, 
\ 
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and  appears  to  be  perfe(ffly  fluid,  it  is  to  be  poured  into 
a  melting  cone  which  has  been  previoufly  heated  and  ~  v“  ' 
greafed,  and  the  fettling  of  the  gold  at  the  bottom  is 
promoted  by  communicating  a  tremulous  motion  to  the 
cone  by  means  of  flight  blows.  When  the  matter  has 
become  cold,  it  is  removed  from  the  cone  by  giving  it 
a  few  blows  in  an  inverted  pofition.  The  mafs  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  antimony,  covered  with 
fcoriae  confiding  of  the  metal  formerly  alloyed  with  the. 
gold  now  in  combination  with  the  fulphur  or  the  anti¬ 
mony.  But  the  gold  ftill  retains  a  little  of  its  alloy, 
and  from  thi.s  it  is  to  be  freed  ;  tlie  fame  procefs  is  to  be 
repeated  not  only  a  fecond,  but  even  a  third  and  fourth 
time,  with  a  fimilar  quantity  of  fulpliuret  of  antimopy. 

The  metals  from  which  gold  may  be  advantageoufly 
purified  by  this  procefs  are  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
filver. 

5.  Separation  of  gold  from  antimony, — When  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  antimony  exceeds^  that  of  the  gold,  the  alloy 
is  brittle.  It  muft  be  reduced  to  frnall  pieces,  mixed 
with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  fulphur,  melted  in  a  cover¬ 
ed  earthen  crucible,  and  after  the  fufion  is  completed, 
poured  into  a  melting  cone  previoufly  heated  and  greaf¬ 
ed.  When  examined  after  being  cooled,  it  wdll  be 
found  to  confift  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  cafily  fe¬ 
parated  by  melting  the  alloy,  expofing  it  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  at  the  fame  time  diredling  a  ftream  of  air 
from  a  pair  of  bellows  into  the  crucible  whTh  contains 
it.  By  this  means  the  antimony  is  oxidated,  and  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  white  vapour.  The  gold  having  ac¬ 
quired  a  clear  bright  green  colour,  it  is  to  be  poured 
out  and  melted  again  in  a  frnall  (s-ucible  w  ith  a  little  ‘  ^ 
nitre.  The  remaining  portions  of  antimony  w  ill  he  oxi¬ 
dated,  and  driven  off  from  the  gold  as  before.  The  * 
frnall  proportion  of  gold  w  hich  remains  attached  to  the 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  may  be  feparated  by  bringing  the 
whole  mafs  into  thin  fufion,  and  precipitating  part  of 
the  antimony  by  adding  about  ore-fifth  of  its  weight  of 
iron  filings.  In  this  way  the  gold  falls  down  in  the 
form  of  alloy  wuth  the  antimony,  and  it  may  be  feparat¬ 
ed  by  means  of  the  procefs  deferibed  above. 

Separation  of  gold  from  lead  by  cupellation, — This  is 
the  moft  economical  method  of  feparating  gold  from 
lead.  The  nature  of  the  procefs  of  cupellation,  and  the 
method  of  condudllng  it,  have  been  already  deferibed 
under  Chemistry,  2026.  p.  682.  But  befides  lead, 
other  metals  may  be  feparated  from  gold,  by  employing 
that  metal  as  a  flux,  the  effe£ls  of  which  in  fcorifying 
and  carrying  down  moft  of  the  imperfect  metals,  are 
fuch,  that  by  the  procefs  of  cupellation  wdth  lead,  'which 
is  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
alloy,  and  its  affinity  for  the  gold,  almoft  every  particle 
of  the  metals  combined  with  it,  may  be  feparated.  This 
method  is  ufually  followed  where  the  proportion  of  alloy 
is  but  frnall  ;  but  when  it  is  more  confiderablc,  fome  of 
the  other  methods  are  preferable.  It  is  found,  howTver, 
that  in  the  cupellation  of  pure  goldw'ith  lead,  it  always 
retains  a  frnall  portion  of  this  metal,  wdiich  affedls  its 
colour  and  du61ility.  But  if  the  alloy  to  be  purified, 
contain,  befide  lead,  to  the  amount  of  one-twenty-fourth 
of  the  gold  of  copper,  the  whole  of  the  lead  may  be 
feparated,  but  fcarcely  any  of  the  copper  ;  and  if  it 
contain  filver  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  cop¬ 
per,  the  latter  may  be  feparated  by  the  procefs  of  cupel¬ 
lation,  and  a’  little  of  the  lead  remains.  But  if  the  filver 

exceed 
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exceed  the  gold,  or  be  equal  to  it,  the  copper  and  lead 
may  be  entirely  feparated,  while  the  gold  and  filver  re¬ 
main  behind.  From  :•  knowledge  of  thefe  fadls,  the 
refiners,  in  feparating  the  bafe  metals  from  gold,  by  the 
procefs  of  cupellation,  add  to  the  mixture  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  filver.  When  the  gold  is  alloyed  with 
tin,  cupellation  with  lead  alone  will  not  fucceed,  be- 
caufe  the  tin,  with  part  of  the  lead,  forms  a  fpongy 
and  refradlory  oxide,  and  floats  on  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  metal,  and  at  the  fame  time  retains  part  of  the  gold. 
But  as  iron  is  found  to  combine  with  tin  into  an  alloy 
that  may  be  fcorified  by  lead,  the  addition  of  iron  filings 
during  the  procefs  removes  the  difficulty. 

The  following  table  thews  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
is  got  from  the  different  countries  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  taken  on  an  average,  betwxen  the  years  1790 
-and  1802. 


Old  Continent, 

Kilogrammes, 

Siberia, 

1700 

Africa, 

1500 

Hungary, 

650 

Saltzburg, 

75 

Norway, 

75 

Total  of  the  Old  Continent, 

New  Continent, 

North  America, 

South  America — 
Spanlfh  poficflions, 
Portuguefe  pofleflions. 
Total  of  the  New  Continent, 


4000 


•1300 
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13800 

17800 


The  kilogramme  being  equal  to  2lbs.  30Z.  5drs. 
avoirdupois,  the  whole  amount  is  equal  to  about  39,285 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Ores  of  Mercury^ 

The  ores  of  mercury  prefen t  lefs  variety  than  thofe 
of  many  other  metals  ;  and  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  the  management  of  its  ores,  whether  for  the 
purpofes  of  analyfis  or  reduction,  is  lefs  complicated  and 
difficult. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  AnnJyfs  of  the  Ores  of  Mercurij, 

To  analyze  the  ore  of  native  mercury,  or  native 
amalgam,  it  is  to  be  digefled  in  nitric  acid  of  moderate 
flrength  *,  the  mercury  and  filver,  and  blfmuth,  will  be 
diflblved,  and  if  the  ore  fhould  contain  a  minute  portion 
of  gold,  it  will  remain  untouched  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  pow^der  at  the  bottom  of  the  folution.  The  ni¬ 
trous  folution  is  next  to  be  gently  evaporated  till  it  is 
fo  far  concentrated  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  cryftallizlng. 
It  is  then  to  be  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  by  which  means  the  mofl;  part  of  the  bifmuth  will 
be  feparated,  and  a  folution  of  common  fait,  or  any 
other  neu'  ral  muriate,  being  added  ro  the  filtered  liquor, 
the  filver  and  ’nerciiry  will  be  precipilaU  d  in  the  form 
of  rauriale.  Aru  '  .1  is  fepa’'H<e.'h  atld  l(.'  llie  clear 

h-  .  .  '!  •>!:  loV  any  piecipitation 
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takes  place  *,  then  boil  the  liquor,  and  feparate  the  pie-  'viercury. 
clpitate  by  filtration.  The  muriatic  precipitate  is  next 
to  be  digefled  in  nitro-murlatic  acid  moderately  diluted, 
which  takes  up  every  thing  excepting  the  muriate  of 
filver,  from  which,  after  being  wafhed  and  dried,  the 
proportion  of  filver  in  the  ore  may  be  ealily  afcertalned. 

The  nitro-muriatic  folution  is  now  to  be  decompofed  at 
a  boiling  heat,  by  a  carbonated  alkali,  and  the  white 
precipitate  thus  obtained  being  added  to  the  former  car¬ 
bonated  precipitate,  mix  them  with  a  little  oil,  or  what 
anfwers  better,  fugar,  and  diflil  in  a  finall  coated  glafs 
retort.  Raife  it  gradually  to  a  red  heat,  and  continue 
at  that  temperature  while  any  mercury  comes  over. 

The  refidue  in  the  retort  confifis  of  a  little  metallic 
bifmuth  and  charcoal. 

Native  With  the  view  of  afeertaining  the 

proportion  of  mercury  and  filver  in  this  ore,  Klaproth 
examined  fonie  of  the  garnet-like  cryflals  from  the 
quickfilver  mine.s  of  Deux  Fonts.  Some  pure  cryflals 
W’eighing  33^  grains  w^ere  introduced  into  a  barometer 
tube  of  a  larger  diameter  than  ufual,  and  clofed  at  the 
low’er  end.  This  end  was  placed  in  fand,  within  a  fmall 
crucible;  heat  w'as  applied,  and  its  iiitenfity  gradually 
increafed  to  the  degree  of  ignition.  After  cooling,  he 
cut  off  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  found  that  it 
contained  the  filver,  wflilch  had  undergone  ignition  in 
its  former  cryflalline  form,  and  weighing  12  grains. 

On  collefling  the  mercury  which  had  been  fublimed  in 
the  tube,  he  obtained  21  grains.  Therefore  fince  the 
deficiency  of  one  third  of  a  grain  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
lofs  ot  quickfilver,  the  following  will  be  the  proportion 
of  the  parts  in  ico  of  this  cryflallized  amalgam  of 
filver. 


Silver, 

Mercury, 


3^ 

64 


100 


Cinnnhar,^^\i^  analyfis  of  cinnabar  may  be  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  The  ore  being  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  is  repeatedly  digefled  in  a  mixture  of 
I  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  3  of  muriatic,  moderately  di¬ 
luted,  by  which  every  thing  in  the  ore  is  diflolved  ex¬ 
cepting  the  filiceous  earth  and  the  fulphur.  The  re¬ 
fidue  "being  waflied,  dried,  and  weighed,  is  fubjeCled  to 
a  red  heat,  and  the  remaining  filex  being  deduced,  the 
difference  \)f  weight  ftiews  the  amount  of  the  fulphur. 
The  nitro  muriatic  folution  is  next  to  be  decompofed  at 
a  boiling  heat,  by  carbonated  alkali,  and  the  precipi¬ 
tate  obtained  being  mixed  with  a  little  lamp-black,  and 
diftillcd,  the  mercury  pafles  over  in  the  metallic  form. 
The  refidue  in  the  retort  confifts  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  av  d  any  accidental  earth  excepting  filex  that  is 
contained  in  the  ore,  together  with  a  little  charcoal, 
which  may  be  feparated  in  the  ufual  w^ay. 

Hepatic  ores,- — The  hepatic  ores  of  mercury,  and  fucli 
as  contain  bituminous  fubftances,  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  ;  but  thefe  ores  are  fometinies  combined  with 
a  little  filver,  and  therefore  the  matter  which  remains 
undiflolved  in  nitro-iiiuriatic  acid,  may  be  muriate  of 
filler,  as  well  as  fulphur  and  filex.  When  the  fulphur 
is  burnt  c£F,  tlie  refidue  is  to  be  mixed  with  tw  i(  e  its 
weight  of  peail-afh,  and  being  flrongly  ignited  in  an 
earthen  cruuble,  diluted  rriurlatic  acid  is  added,  by 
which  the  alkali  and  the  earth  will  be  taken  up,  and 

the 
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iMercury.  the  filver  will  remain  behind  in  the  form  of  fmall  me- 

V— -V - -  tallic  grains. 

Corneoui.  ore  of  mercury. — To  analyze  this  fpecies  of 
mercurial  ore,  let  it  be  digefted  in  a  little  diftillod  vi¬ 
negar,  by  which  the  native  mercury  which  is  dirperfed 
though  the  ore  will  be  left  behind.  Add  to  the  clear 
folution  nitrate  of  bar)  tes,  by  which  the  fulphuric  acid 
will  be  feparated  in  the  ftate  of  fulphate  of  barytes  ; 
and  this  being  removed,  drop  in  nitrate  of  filver,  by 
which  the  muriatic  acid  will  be  feparated  in  the  form  of 
muriate  of  filver.  The  mercury  now  remains  in  folution 
in  the  date  of  nitrate,  and  being  precipitated  by  means 
of  iron,  it  is  afterwards  wafhed  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
thus  appears  in  the  metallic  ftate.  It  may  alfo  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  metallic  date  by  precipitating  by  carbon¬ 
ated  alkali,  and  diftilling  the  precipitate  with  a  little 
lamp  black. 

A  fimple  and  eafy  procefs  is  followed  in  aflaying  the 
ore  of  mercury  in  the  dry  way.  The  ore  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  is  firfl:  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  carefully  mixed 
with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  iron  tilings.  It  is  then  to  be  expofed  to  a 
red  heat  in  an  iron  or  earthen  retort,  as  long  as  any  mer¬ 
cury  palTes  over  into  the  receiver. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduBicn  of  the  Ores  of  Mercury, 

A  very  fimple  procefs  is  folloived  for  reducing  the 
ores  of  mercury.  The  following  is  the  method  prac- 
tifed  at  the  celebrated  mines  of  iVlmaden  in  Spain. 
The  pieces  of  pure  cinnabar  are  firfl  fele6Ied  and  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  ore,  to  be  fold  to  painters  and  manufae- 
turers  of  fealing-wax.  The  reft  is  forted  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  firlt  is  the  richefl,  and  i^  broken  in¬ 
to  pieces  of  a  moderate  fize  \  the  fecond,  containing  a 
fnialler  proportion  of  metal,  is  broken  into  fmaller 
pleet's  ;  and  the  third  confifts  of  the  duft  and  fmaller 
fragments  of  the  other  two.  Thefe  are  kneaded  up 
■with  clay,  and  being  formed  into  bricks,  are  carefully 
dried  in  the  fun.  The  furnace  which  is  ufed  for  cx- 
tracling  the  mercury  is  built  in  an  oblong  form,  and  is 
divided  horizontally  by  an  iron  grate,  into  an  upper 
and  lower  compartment,  and  near  its  top  it  communi¬ 
cates  with  a  feries  of  aludels.  In  charging  the  furnace, 
a  ftratum  of  flat  rough  ftones  is  placed  on  the  grate, 
intervals  between  each  of  the  ftones  being  left  for  the 
])airagc  of  the  fire.  A  bed  of  ore  of  the  fecond  quality 
is  laid  on  the  llratum  of  ftones,  and  then  a  ffratum  of 
the  ore  of  the  firfl  quality,  after  which  another  of  the 
feeond  kind,  and  lad  of  all  a  flratum  of  the  third  kind, 
which  has  been  made  up  into  bricks.  A  few  faggots 
are  then  thrown  into  the  lower  cavity  of  the  furnace, 
and  liglited  up  \  and  a  gentle  fire  is  to  be  kept  up  by  oc- 
cafionally  adding  faggots  for  eight  or  twelve  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  previous  flate  of  the  ore  with  regard  to 
moifture.  After  the  nioiflurc  is  feparated,  which  is 
known  by  the  vapour  ceafing  to  be  exhaled,  the  fire¬ 
place  is  filled  again  wdth  faggots,  and  by  the  time  they 
are  confumed,  a  fufficient  heat  will  be  eoinmunicated 
to  the  ore,  to  allow  the  corn  bu  ft  ion  to  go  oh,  by 
means  of  the  fulphur  which  it  contains,  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  more  fuel.  In  the  courfe  of  the  next  two 
days,  while  the  fulphur  burns  flowly  away,  the  mercury 
rifes  in  the  Hate  of  vapour,  and  paiTes  into  the  aludels, 
where  it  is  condenfed.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal 
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is  extradled,  the  fcoria  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  the  Mercury, 
aludels  are  emptied  of  their  contents.  But  befides  the 
mercury,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  black 
matter  like  foot.  This  matter  is  eafily  feparated  by 
fpreading  the  w  hole  about  on  an  inclined  table,  fo  that 
the  mercury  may  run  to  the  lower  extremity,  where  it 
is  collected  in  a  channel,  and  the  impure  footy  matter 
remains  behind. 

Ihe  method  of  extra<51ing  mercury  from  its  ores  now 
defciibed,  is  advantageous,  on  account  of  the  fimplicity 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  fmaller  expence  of  fuel ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  a  portion  of  the  mercury  remaining 
in  the  ore  is  loft.  There  is  befides  a  confiderable  lofs 
in  throwing  aw^ay  the  foot,  after  feparating  the  running 
mercury  on  the  tables,  not  only  beeaufe  many  of  the 
globules  of  the  metal  itfelf  are  thrown  away,  but  alfo 
the  calomel,  and  cinnabar,  which  are  found  to  be  in 
confiderable  proportion,  are  w^afled.  Hence  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  more  profitable  method,  i.  To  fe- 
parate  the  fulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  according  to  the 
examination  of  Prouft,  forms  part  of  the  matter  depo- 
fited  in  the  aludels,  and  then  by  mixing  what  remains, 
w  ith  I  2  or  15  per  cent,  of  quicklime,  diftil  it  in  an  iron 
retort,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  running  mer¬ 
cury  would  be  obtained,  as  well  as  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  dccoinpofition  of  the  calomel  and  cinna¬ 
bar. 

A  more  improved  procefs  is  pra(5tifed  at  the  mines  of 
Deux  Fonts,  and  Idria.  ft 'he  ore,  as  it  is  brought  out 
of  the  mine,  is  carefully  forted  by  the  hand,  and  thefe 
parts  that  feem  deftitute  of  metal,  are  rejeded.  1  his 
procefs,  although  tedious  and  expenfive,  is  found  to  be 
more  advantageous  than  the  older  method  of  feparating 
the  cinnabar  by  wafhing,  In  which  there  is  a  great  lols 
of  metaL  'I'he  ere  being  thus  forted,  it  is  reduced 
potvder,  and  accurately  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  quick¬ 
lime,  which  has  fallen  to  pow^der  by  expofing  it  to  the 
air;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  the  quantity  cF 
quick  lime  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  cinnabar 
contained  in  the  ore.  The  mixture  being  thus  prepared, 
is  Introduced  into  iron  retorts,  which  are  caj>able  of 
holding  about  6olbs.  weight,  ft-'lie  retorts,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  40  or  50,  are  fixed  in  a  long  furnace,  and  a  glafs 
receiver  is  attached  to  each,  but  it  is  not  luted.  A 
moderate  heat  is  then  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  driving 
off  the  whole  of  the  moiflure  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  joinings  of  the  vefiels  are  to  be  clofely  Hopt  with 
tempered  clay,  and  a  full  red  heat  is  to  be  applied,  and 
continued  for  feven  or  eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  w'hich 
time  the  w  hole  of  the  mercury  w  ill  be  volatilized,  and 
con  den  fed  in  the  receiver.  By  this  procefs  it  is  found, 
that  loolbs.  of  the  ore  yield  frem  6  oz.  to  10  oz.  of 
metal. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Ores  of  Stiver, 

The  ores  of  filver  prefent  a  confiderable  variety. 

Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  metallic  Hate  In  mafles  of 
from  30lbs.  to  qolbs.  weight,  hut  it  is  oftener  combined 
with  fulphur  in  the  Hate  of  fulphuret  5  with  other  me¬ 
tals,  efpecially  antimony,  arfenic,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
bifmuth  ;  or  w  ith  acids,  as  the  carbonic  and  the  muria¬ 
tic,  forming  the  carbonate  and  muriate  of  filver.  The 
analyfis  and  reduftion  of  thefe  dificrent  ores,  it  is  fcarce- 
ly  neceilary  to  obferve,  muH  be  conducted  according  to* 
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the  tiature  and  proportion  of  the  Ingredients  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  compofition  of  the  ore  to  be  examined  or  re¬ 
duced. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Silver. 

When  a  filvcr  ore  is  to  be  examined,  and  the  only 
obje61  in  view  is  to  afeertain  the  proportion  of  filver  it 
contains,  the  operation  is  ufually  condu6led  in  the  dry 
way.  The  ore  is  firft  roalled  and  reduced  to  powder  5 
it  is  then  mixed  with  litharge  in  proportion  to  the  earthy 
matter  combined  with  the  ore,  and  quickly  vitrified. 
.The  mafs  thus  obtained  is  again  reduced  to  powder,  and 
being  mixed  with  black  flux,  is  to  be  fufed  in  a  cruci¬ 
ble,  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat.  By  this  procefs 
the  lead  of  the  litharge  is  revived,  and  colle^led  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  of 
the  filvcr,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  other  metals  which 
may  be  combined  with  the  ore.  The  button  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  to  be  fubje61:ed  to  the  procefs  of  cupellation, 
'with  the  requifite  quantity  of  pure  lead,  and  in  this  way 
the  bafe  metals  are  fcorified,  and  the  filver  remains  be¬ 
hind  in  a  fiate  of  purity,  or  combined  only  with  the 
gold,  which  many  of  the  ores  of  filver  contain  in  fmall 
proportion.  The  gold  is  to  be  feparated  by  fome  of  the 
.methods  which  we  have  already  deferibed,  in  treating 
of  the  ores  of  gold.  This  operation,  in  which  the  ob- 
jeft  only  is  to. afeertain,  as  in  this  cafe,  the  quantity  of 
filver,  is  called  ({[faying.  In  the  examination  of  ores  in 
this  view,  more  alfays  than  one  ftiould  always  be  per¬ 
formed,  that  an  accurate  and  nearly  invariable  rcfult 
.may  be  obtained. 

But  in  examining  metallic  ores,  it  is  always  more 
fatisfa6Iory  to  afeertain  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  they  are  compofed.  We  fliall  therefore  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  beft  condu6led  analyfis  of  the 
ores  of  filver. 

Corneous  fiver  ore. — The  following  is  the  analyfis  of 
this  ore  by  Klaproth. 

“  Upon  200  grains  of  the  corneous  filver  ore  I  poured 
three  times  their  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid  5  but  no 
.action  took  place,  either  in  the  cold  or  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  *,  only  a  fubtle  brown  red  iron-ochre  w’as  fepa¬ 
rated,  which,  being  walked  off  from  the  remaining  ore, 
and  dried,  amounted  to  four  grains.  Caullic  ammonia, 
added  to  the  nitric  acid  employed,  precipitated  five 
grains  more  of  iron.  When  it  was  afterwards  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid,  only  a  pale  milky  colour  was  pro¬ 
duced,  but  no  real  corneous  filver  ore  depofited.  It 
followed  from  this,  that  neither  any  free  native  filver, 
nor  any  portion  of  it  mineralized  by  fulphur,  had  been 
contained  in  that  ore.  The  horn-filver,  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  nitric  acid,  was  reduced  by  twice  its  weight 
of  fait  of  tartar,  and  yielded  133  grains  of  reguline 
filver. 

“  I.  For  the  purpofe  of  finding  out,  more  accurately, 
its  conftituent  parts,  I  mixed  200  grains  with  600  gn*ins 
of  the  pureft  alkali  prepared  from  tartar,  and  brought 
the  mixture  into  the  ftate  of  fufion  in  a  glafs  retort,  ap¬ 
plying  the  necelTary  degree  of  heat.  After  refrigera¬ 
tion,  I  broke  off  the  upper  half  of  the  retort,  foftened 
the  fufed  mafs,  which  was  of  a  light-bro'wn  colour,  with 
•hot  diftilled  water,  filtered  the  whole,  and  edulcorated 
•  the  refidue. 

2.  This  refidue  was  then  diflblved  in  nitric  acid.  The 
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folution  acquired  a  brotvri  tinge,  and  the  fcuiil  floating  Silver, 
upon  the  liquor  aflumed  the  colour  of  bricks.  When 
the  argentcous  parts  were  completely  difiolved,  there 
remained  84  grains  of  a-brown-red  powder,  which  im¬ 
parted  a  golden  yellow  colour  to  the  aqua  regia,  with 
which  it  was  digefted,  and  left  a  white  refidue  behind. 

This  laft  confified  of  horn-filver,  mingled  with  a  flight 
portion  of  the  gangue,  or  matrix  of  the  ore,  and  afford¬ 
ed,  on  redu6liun,  two  grains  more  of  filver.  Cauftic 
ammonia  precipitated  from  the  yellow  folution  feven 
grains  of  oxyded  iron. 

“  3.  The  nitric  folution  of  the  filver  was  precipitated 
by  common  fait  \  and  the  muriate  of  filver  thus  obtained 
weighed,  after  redu6Iion  by  means  of  foda,  1344^  grains 
of  reguline  filver, 

“,4.  The  fluid,  left  after  the  feparation  of  the  horn- 
filver,  had  a  pale-yellow  colour,,  owing  to  a  portion  of 
iron  j  which,  precipitated  by  pure  ammonia,  weighed 
five  graiiis. 

‘‘  5.  After  this,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  faline 
mafs,  difiolved  in  diflilled  water,  and  feparated  from  the 
filver,  after  the  corneous  ore  had  been  fufed  with  pure 
alkali.  On  faturating  this  mafs  with  diftilled  vinegar, 
the  folution  was  rendered  turbid,  and  a  loofe  white  earth 
depofited,  which,  colle6Ied  and  dried,  amounted  to  three 
grains  and  a  half  of  argillaceous  earth. 

‘‘  6.  The  alumina  being  feparated,  the  folution  was 
reduced  to  a  dry  fait  by  evaporation,  and  the  alcohol, 
affufed  upon  it,  took  up  the  acetlte  of  pot  aft).  The 
neutral  fait,  'which  was  left  behind  by  this  procefs,  and 
v.’hicli  eonfifted  of  the  .mineralizing  muriatic  acid  and 
the  alkali  employed,  I  dilTolved  in  water,  and  obtained 
from  it,  by  repeated  evaporation  and  cryftallization, 

1174  grains' of  muriate  of  pot  aft). 

“  7.  In  order  to  learn  whether  and  in  what  proportion 
fulphuric  acid,  which  by  fome  writers  has  been  iDention- 
ed  as  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  corneous  filver 
ore,  were  really  prefent  in  it,  I  again  difiTolved  that  fait 
in  diftilled  water,  and  dropped  into  it  liquid  muriate  of 
barytes.  The  mixture  became  turbid,  exhibiting  that 
appearance  wd)ich  indicates  the  prefence  of  only  a  flight 
quantity  of  fulphuric  acid.  I  continued  to  add  the 
barytes,  until  no  more  turbldiiefs  appeared.  The  weight 
of  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  was  three  grains  :  but, 
as  in  ihefe  three  grains  of  fulphated  barytes  the  add 
cannot  properly  be  eftimated  to  be  more  than  half  a 
grain,  I  think  this  quantity  is  too  trifling  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  eflentlal  conftituent  parts  of  the  corne¬ 
ous  filver  ore.  But  if  that  half  grain  of  fulphuric  acid 
be  eftimated  equal  to  14  grain  of  fulphur  of  potafli,  and 
be  fubt rafted  from  the  above  1 1  74  grains  of  digtftive 
fait,  or  muriate  of  potafh.  there  will  remain  of  the  latter 
only  116  grains,  in  which  the  concentrated  muriatic 
acid  amounts  10*42  grains.  Therefore, 

‘‘  One  hundred  parts  of  this  corneous  ore  contain 


Silver,  _  _  67.75 

Muriatic  acid,  2i 

Oxide  of  iron,  6 

Alumina,  1.75 

Sulphuric  acid  0.25 


96.75.” 


Red  fiver  The  following  is  the  analyfis  of  this 

ore,  alfo  by  Klaproth. 

Upon 
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Silver.  “  Upon  500  grains  of  bright,  cryflalllne,  red  filver-orc, 
moft  finely  pulverized,  I  poured  fix  times  their  quantity 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1.350  fpe- 
cific  gravity  and  diftilled  water.  The  phial  was  kept 
for  fcveral  hours  In  a  lov/  digefiing  heat,  fo  that  the 
agency  of  the  acid  could  be  but  moderate.  I  then  di¬ 
luted  the  folutlon  with  water  j  caufed  it  to  boil  j  and, 
after  the  refiduum  had  fubfided  to  the  bottom,  I  decant¬ 
ed  the  clear  folution.  Upon  the  remaining  pulverulent 
ore,  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  equal  to  the 
preceding,  was  again  affufed  *,  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
proceeded  with  as  at  firft.  The  ore  appeared  now  to 
have  been  efre61;ually  decompofed  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
the  folutions,  together  \vith  the  refiduum,  were  put  on 
the  filter,  and  the  latter  properly  waflied, 

“  The  filtered  nitric  folution  had  no  colour  at  all,  hav¬ 
ing  been  very  much  diluted  by  the  water  by  which  the 
refidue  had  been  edulcorated.  I  fubjedlcd  it  to  evapo¬ 
ration  to  -^th  part,  and  found  the  bottom  of  the  evapo- 
rating  glals  vefiel,  after  cooling,  covered  wdth  copious, 
finely  grained,  refplcndept,  and  heavy  cryfials  of  a 
gray  white.  To  afcertaln  their  nature,  I  procured,  by 
a  feparatc  procefs,  a  quantity  of  a  folution  of  the  fame 
red  filver-ore,  fufiicient  for  this  enquiry,  and  found  that 
they  were  fulphate  of  filver.  Being  allured  of  this,  I 
dillblved  that  fulphate  by  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
water,  afiilled  by  heat,  added  it  again  to  the  nitric  fo¬ 
lution,  and  combined  this  laft  with  muriatic  acid,  as  long 
as  any  muriate  of  filver  would  precipitate  j  which,  when 
colledled,  edulcorated,  and  dried,  was  found  to  weigh 
3914-  grains. 

“  The  fluid,  from  which  the  horn-filver  had  been  thus 
feparated,  was  then  reduced  to  a  fmaller  bulk,  by  dif- 
tillation  from  a  retort.  This  concentrated  fluid  became 
turbid,  and  left  another  grain  of  muriated  filver  on  the 
filter.  At  this  time  it  contained  no  other  foreign  fub- 
flancc,  except  a  confiderable  portion  of  fulphuric  acid. 

“  What  remained  undiiTolvcd  by  the  nitric  acid,  con¬ 
fided  of  an  afh-gray,  pretty  loofe,  or  flocculent  powder,  of 
102  grains  in  weight.  When  this  had  been  gently  di- 
gelled  for  half  an  hour,  Avlth  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of 
muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  nitric,  and 
then  diluted  with  half  its  quantity  of  water,  there  re¬ 
mained,  after  filtering,  careful  edulcoration,  and  drying, 
65  grains  •  which  were  the  fulphurcous  contents  of  the 
ore.  When  this  refidue  had  been  gently  heated,  the 
fulphur  deflagrated,  leaving  64-  grains  of  muriated  filver 
behind.  This  fulphur,  therefore,  confilfed  of  584  grains. 

“  After  the  filtered  folution  had  been  evaporated  in 
part,  it  was  poured  into  a  large  quantity'  of  water.  By 
management,  a  white  precipitate  immediately  enfued, 
which  being  feparated  by  the  filter,  edulcorated,  and 
dried,  and  lafily  heated  in  a  porcelain  cup,  gave  133 
grains  in  weight.  But  I  could  not  find  the  leafl  trace 
of  arfenic  in  it,  though  I  had  fubje^led  it  to  all  the  trials 
deemed  proper  for  difeovering  its  prefence,  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  manifefl,  that  this  precipitate  wholly 
confided  of  oxide  of  antimony,  quite  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  which  Is  produced  when  muriatic  folutions  of 
art  mony  are  precipitated  by  water.  On  expofing  it  to 
heat,  a  fmall  portion  of  moiflure  dill  evaporated,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  muriatic  fmell,  which  was  hardly  perceptible. 
When  again  put  on  a  ted,  and  mingled  with  a  third 
part  of  charcoal  dud,  the  coaly  powder  was  flowly  con- 
fumed,  by  burning,  without  any  arfenical  fmell,  and  left 
VoL.  XV,  Part  II. 
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behind  it  the  metallic  oxide,  pofifelTed  of  a  gray  colour,  Silver, 
and  partly  blended,  partly  covered,  with  a  quantity  of 
fine,  gray-white,  dilning,  acicular  crydals,  or  the  flowers 
of  antimony,  as  they  are  called.  But  when  it  was  fufed 
in  a  covered  crucible  with  tartar  and  powdered  charcoal, 
it  was  completely  revived  into  reguline  antimony,  which 
being  blown  off  with  the  bellows,  a  bead  of  filver  was 
left,  weighing  half  a  grain. 

“  The  liquor  alfo,  from  which  the  antlmonlal  oxide  was 
feparated,  contained  free  fulphuric  acid.  On  this  ac¬ 
count,  I  put  it  into  a  retort,  together  with  the  nitric 
acid,  from  which  the  filver  had  been  precipitated  in  the 
flate  of  horn-filver,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  diflillation  until,  at  this  temperature,  nothing 
more  would  pafs  over  \  but,  on  raifing  the  heat,  thick 
white  vapours  had  begun  to  rife.  The  fluid  left  behind 
In  the  retort  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  concentrated 
fulphuric  acid.  Upon  diluting  this  lafl  with  water,  and 
fubfequent  affufion  of  muriated  barytes,  the  fulphate  of 
barytes  from  thence  produced,  amounted,  after  edulco¬ 
ration  and  deficcation,  to  194  grains. 

‘‘  Confcquently,  the  conflituent  parts  dlfcovered  by  • 

thefo  refearches,  are,  filver,  antimony,  fulphur,  and  ful- 
pliuric  acid  ‘  '^Ejfays, 

Vitreous  Jllver  ore, — This  has  been  alfo  analyzed  by 
Klaproth,  according  to  thC  following  method. 

“  I.  If  du6lile  vitreous  filver  ore  be  fufed  upon  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  blow-pipe,  its  ful- 
pliur  is  quickly  volatilized,  and  a  button  of  pure  filver 
remains.  Bui  it  is  other  wife  with  the  brittle  ore  :  for 
the  bead  left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  fulphur  is 
brittle,  and  cannot  be  purified  by  the  addition  of  borax. 

However,  if  a  little  nitrate  of  potafli  be  added  to  the  red- 
hot  bead,  it  will  deflroy  the  portion  of  bafer  metal  which 
it  contains,  and  then  the  borate  of  foda  caufes  it  to  yield 
a  pure  button  of  filver. 

2.  One  hundred  grains  of  ore,  previoufly  levigated, 
were  gently  boiled  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  repeatedly  performed,  till  the  black  colour  of 
the  powdered  ore  difappeared,  and  the  infoluble  portion 
had  become  of  a  loofe  texture,  and  had  acquired  a  gray- 
yellow  colour.  When  filtered  and  dried,  this  refidue 
weighed  26  grains, 

“  3.  On  adding  a  folution  of  common  fait  to  the 
above  filtered  folution,  which  had  aflumed  a  pale- 
greenlfli  colour,  a  copious  precipitate  of  horn-filver  en¬ 
fued,  which,  edulcorated  and  dried,  gave  88|:  grains. 

Four  parts  of  this  afforded  three  of  filver,  by  fufioii 
with  foda. 

4.  The  remaining  folution  was  next  combined  with 
fulphate  of  foda  but  neither  any  turbidncTs,  nor  any  in¬ 
dication  of  the  prefence  of  lead,  appeared.  Upon  this, 
cauftic  ammonia  was  aflufed  to  excefs ;  and  the  gray 
precipitate,  which  then  fell  down,  and  which  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali  could  not  again  render  foluble,  weighed  five 
grains.  Urged  by  heat,  it  melted  into  a  confiftence 
like  pap,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  weak  arfenical  fmell 
was  perceived.  After  this  precipitate  had  been  once 
more  dilTolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  addition  of  foda  caufed 
it  to  yield  a  v;hilifli  yellow,  alkaline  fulphuret  a  difty 
brown,  and  Pruflian  alkali  a  deep  blue  precipitate, 
liable  to  the  attra6tion  of  the  loadflone,  after  ignition. 

Therefore,  it  confified  of  Iron,  with  a  flight  trace  of  ar¬ 
fenic, 

3  H  5.  The 
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Silver.  “  The  proportion  of  copper,  indicated  by  a  blue 
V  ' colour,  in  confequence  ol  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and 
which  ftill  remained  In  the  folutlon,  was  but  flight.  For, 
after  the  folutlon  had  been  faturated  with  fulphurie  acid, 
poliflied  Iron  immerfed  in  it,  was  invcited  v/ith  fo  flight 
a  coppery  erufl,  that  no  copper  to  any  amount  could  be 
collefted. 

“  6.  Thofe  26  grains,  which  continued  infoluble  in  the 
nitric  acid  (2.),  were  digefted  In  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
till  nothing  appeared  to  remain  but  the  mere  lulphur. 
Its  v/cight  amounted  to  13  gi*alns  *,  but  after  deflagra¬ 
tion,  it  left  behind  it  about  one  grain  ofquartzofe  matter 
of  the  mine. 

“  7.  From  this  it  is  obvious,  that  13  grains,  or  one-half 
of  the  above  26  grains,  were  held  in  folutlon  by  the  ni- 
tro-muriatic  acid  j  and  thefe  were  precipitated  entirely 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  upon  the  affufion  of  20 
parts  of  w'ater.  When  ig-nited,  this  precipitate  aflumed 
a  yellowilh  colour  ,  but  there  v/as  nothing  either  of 
arfenie,  or  any  other  volatile  fubflance,  perceivable.  By 
combination  with  foda,  it  became  reduced  to  pure  regu- 
line  antimony  j  which,  as  fuch,  admitted  of  being  blown 
off,  without  leaving  any  refiduc,  in  Its  ufual  form  of  a 
thick  white  fmoke,  adhering  to  the  contiguous  bodies 
in  the  form  of  needle-lhaped  flowers  (oxide)  of  anti¬ 
mony.  Thofe  13  grains  of  oxided  antimony  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  ten  grains  of  that  matter  in  the  rcguline 
*  EJJays,  ilate 

For  the  analyfis  of  fome  of  the  other  ores  of  filvcr, 
'we  mufl:  refer  our  readers  to  the  ingenious  and  elaborate 
Fffays  of  the  fagaeious  Klaproth,  from  which  we  have 
extra6led  what  is  given  above  on  this  fubje^l. 

Sect.  II.  ReduBion  of  the  Ores  of  Silver, 

Although  the  ores  of  fllver  contain  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  extraneous  matters  than  the  ores  of  fome  other 
metals,  the  value  of  that  metal  being  greater  than  that  of 
many  others,  admits  of  greater  expence  in  the  proceffes 
employed  for  their  reducllon.  The  ores  of  filver  are 
reduced,  either  by  fufion,  or  amalgamation. 

ReduBion  of fiver  ores  bij fufion, — Native  fulphuret 
of  lead,  or  galena,  commonly  contains  a  portion  of  fil- 
ver,  and  often  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to  make  its  repara¬ 
tion  from  the  lead  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  filvcr  contained  in  lead  is  very  variable.  The 
grcatefl  produce  of  lilver  which  we  have  heard  of,  was 
got  from  tlie  lead  ore  of  Craven  in  Yorkfhire,  wliieli 
amounted  to  230  ounces  of  filver  in  the  ton  of  lead. 
The  mines  of  Cardiganfhire  yielded  formerly  80  ounces 
per  ton  \  the  Durham  and  Weftmoreland  mines  afford 
lead,  from  which  i  y  ounces  of  filver  are  obtained  upon 
an  average  per  ton.  The  lead  procured  from  the  mines 
of  I  flay,  one  of  the  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  yielded, 
we  have  been  informed,  40  ounces  per  ton  \  and  the  a- 
verage  produce  of  lead  at  the  refinery  at  Poullaouen,  in 
Brittany  in  France,  is  above  39  ounces  of  filver  per 
ton.  The  following  is  the  procefs  carried  on  at  the 
latter  eftablifliment,  for  feparating  the  filver  from  the 
lead. 

After  the  lead  has  been  extradled  from  the  ore,  the 
obje£l  of  the  refiner  is  to  obtain  the  filver  in  a  feparate 
Rate,  which  is  difperfed  through  the  mafs  of  lead.  This 
is  performed  by  the  procefs  of  cupellatlon  on  a  large 
fcale,  or  refining,  as  it  is  ufually  termed.  The  floor  of 
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the  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  procefs  is  con-  Silver, 
dueled,  is  horizontal,  and  it  is  lined  with  wood  allies v— ^ 
and  fand  mixed  together,  and  well  beaten,  and  formed 
into  a  fhallow  bafon,  which  is  the  cupel.  There  is  an 
aperture  at  one  fide  of  the  cupel,  which  forms  a  right 
angle  vath  the  flue  by  Avhich  the  flame  from  the  fire¬ 
place  paffes  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace.  Through 
this  aperture  the  lead,  brought  to  the  flate  of  litharge, 
runs  *,  and  oppofite  to  it  there  is  another  aperture  by 
which  a  blafl  of  air  is  admitted.  The  top  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  has  a  circular  aperture  diredlly  above,  and  corre- 
fponds  in  extent  with  the  cupel,  which  may  be  fhui  up 
Avlth  a  frame  work  of  iron  filled  with  bricks.  When 
the  furnace  is  ready,  the  cupel  is  lined  with  hay,  and  is 
then  charged  with  about  177  quintals  of  lead,  in  bars 
or  pigs,  through  the  circular  aperture,  and  the  cover 
being  put  on,  the  fire  is  lighted  up.  In  the  courfe  of 
fix  hours,  the  Avhole  of  the  lead  being  melted,  and  ^ 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  a  blafl  of  air  is  dlre6led  upon  the 
furfaee  of  the  lead,  and  the  allies  of  the  hay,  and  other 
impurities  are  removed  with  a  wooden  rake.  The  blafl 
being  continued  for  half  an  hour  and  more,  the  furfaee 
of  the  lead  begins  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  erufl  of 
oxide,  which  is  feraped  off,  and  is  foon  fucceeded  by 
another,  but  it  is  not  till  the  furfaee  has  been  cleared  five 
or  fix  times  that  the  true  litharge  appears.  When  this  is 
the  cafe,  the  temperature  is  ralfed  to  a  cherry  red,  and 
by  the  adlion  of  the  blafl,  with  the  occafional  aid  of  the 
workman,  the  litharge  flows  out  through  the  aperture 
mentioned  above.  The  intenfe  heat  volatilizes  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  lead,  and  fo  fills  the  interior  of  the 
furnace  with  vapour,  that  a  perfon  of  experience  only 
can  difeover  what  is  going  on  in  the  cupel.  At  the 
end  of  38  or  40  hours  from  the  time  that  the  fire  is 
lighted,  the  contents  of  the  cupel  are  reduced  to  about 
fix  quintals,  and  the  litharge  which  eoraes  over  at  this 
time  is  kept  feparate,  becaufe  it  contains  a  fmall  portion 
of  filver.  At  lafl  the  litharge  ceafes  to  flow,  and  the 
furfaee  of  the  melted  metal  appears  covered  only  by  a 
thin  pellicle.  It  then  becomes  gradually  convex  at  the 
edges  j  the  pellicle  breaks  up,  and  the  furfaee  of  the 
metal  appears  quite  bright.  The  blafl  is  now  to  be 
turned  off,  the  fire  damped,  and  an  aperture  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  previoufly  flopped  with  clay,  is  opened  to  admit 
a  tin  plate  tube,  through  which  a  llream  of  water  is 
poured  into  the  cupel,  in  order  to  cool  the  metal  rapid¬ 
ly,  that  it  may  be  prevented  from  fpirting,  which  would 
be  the  cafe,  if  this  precaution  were  not  obferved  at  the 
moment  of  congelation.  But  the  filver  thus  obtained 
is  flill  contaminated  with  a  portion  of  lead  from  which 
it  is  freed  by  a  fecond  cupellation,  ^vhich  is  performed 
in  a  moveable  cujpel  containing  about  700  or  800  ounces, 
and  is  placed  in  a  fmall  reverberatory  furnace,  which 
being  heated  about  three  hours,  is  charged  with  filver 
of  the  firfl  cupellation.  After  the  fufion  of  the  filver, 
a  proper  working  heat  is  kept  up  for  four  or  five  hours, 
when  the  refining  is  ufually  completed.  The  lofs  of 
lead  by  volatilization  during  the  refining  procefs  is  efti- 
mated  at  about  eight  per  cent.  When  the  quantity  of 
litharge  produced  is  large,  it  is  reconverted  into  lead, 
by  being  returned  into  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ore.  This  forms  lead 
of  the  befl  and  fofteft  quality,  becaufe  it  is  in  a  flate  of 
the  greatefl  purity.  .  And  befides,  the  fcoriae  that  re¬ 
main  after  the  reduftion  of  the  ore,  and  the  litharge, 
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Silver,  along  With  tlie  old  cupels,  and  the  tnetallie  foot  which 
is  depofitcd  in  the  chimney  of  the  furnace,  are  treated 
in  a  common  blaif  furnace,  and  a  confiderable  portion 
of  lead  is  thus  obtained. 

A  different  praftice  is  followed  in  the  Englilh  re¬ 
fineries.  A  common  reverberatory  furnace,  having  the 
area  perforated  with  a  large  oval  hole  to  receive  the 
cupel,  is  employed.  The  cupel  is  formed  of  fix  parts 
of  well  burnt  bone  allies,  and  one  of  good  fern  afhes, 
mixed  together,  and  moifiened  to  a  propi^r  cohfiilenee. 
A  quantity  of  this  mixture  is  ftrewed  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches  in  an  iron  frame,  which  confiffs  of  a 
raifed  elliptical  rim,  with  five  broad  bars  rivetted  to  its 
bottom,  fo  as  to  occupy  nearly  onc-half  of  its  area.  The 
afiu’S  are  rammed  down  very  clofe  with  a  wooden  beat¬ 
er,  and  particularly  within  the  bars  of  the  frame,  as  it 
is  laid  on  a  flat  floor.  More  allies  are  then  added,  and 
beaten  carefully  in,  till  the  frame  is  quite  full.  By 
means  of  a  fliarp-edged  fjiade,  five  inches  fquare,  a  ca¬ 
vity  is  formed  in  the  tell  for  containing  the  melted  me¬ 
tal,  and  at  one  end  of  tlie  frame  a  femi-elliptieal  hole  is 
cut  through  the  breaft,  which  latter  is  to  be  left  of  fuf- 
ficient  folidity  and  thicknefs.  The  tell  is  now  to  be 
turned  on  its  fide,  and  dreffed  from  all  fuperfluous  alhes 
adhering  to  the  bottom,  taking  care  that  none  lhall  be 
left  flulh  with  the  bottom  of  the  frame  or  crofs  bars, 
otherwife  the  tell  might  be  bulged,  by  fixing  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  rim  being  plallered  with 
clay  or  moiflened  alhes,  the  tell  is  placed  upon  the  fup- 
porting  crofs  bars,  and  fixed  firmly  with  wedges  agaiull 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  bread  being  next  to  the 
feeding  hole.  A  moderate  heat  is  now  applied,  and 
gradually  increafed  till  the  tell  be  red  hot  j  and  when  it 
ceafes  to  emit  fleam  from  the  under  fide,  it  is  fufficient- 
ly  dry.  This  previous  preparation  being  completed, 
the  following  is  the  method  of  operation  as  it  is  deferi- 
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Journ»  “  Lead  previoully  melted  in  an  iron  pot  is  lacllea 

3*  into  the  tell  until  the  hollow  part  be  nearly  filled,  the 
operator  clofes  the  feeding  aperture,  and  increafes  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  until  the  furface  of  the  lead  is  well 
covered  with  litharge  ;  he  then  removes  the  door  from 
the  feeding  hole,  and  with  an  iron  rod,  which  has  one 
end  bent  down  at  right  angles  about  three  inches,  and 
made  flat  or  chiffel-fliaped,  ferapes  the  fmall  gutter  or 
channel  until  the  litharge  juft  flows  into  it  *,  the  blaft 
from  a  pair  of  double  bellows  is  then  direfted  from  the 
back  part  over  the  furface  of  the  tell,  the  litharge  is 
urged  forward,  and  flows  from  the  gutter  upon  the 
floor  of  the  refinery  the  operation  now  goes  forward, 
gradually  adding  lead  as  the  efcape  of  litharge  makes 
it  neeeffary,  until  the  gutter  is  fo  worn  down  that  the  tell 
does  not  contain  more  than  an  inch  in  depth  of  lead, 
the  blaft  is  then  taken  off,  the  gutter  filled  up  with 
moiftened  allies,  and  a  frefti  one  made  on  the  other  fide 
the  breaft  ;  the  tell  is  again  filled,  though  not  fo  full  as 
at  firft,  and  the  operation  carried  on  until  this  gutter 
alfo  is  worn  down  and  the  tell  contain  from  about  to 
70  pounds  of  alloy.  This  quantity  is  run  into  an  iron 
pot,  and  fet  by  until  a  fufficient  number  of  pieces  have 
been  collefled  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  off  a  plate 
of  pure  filver  from  them. 

“  The  quantity  of  alloy  left  in  the  working  off  each 
tell  mull  depend  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  filver  which  by  eftimation  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 
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A  fufficient  quantity  of  lead  Ihould  always  be  left  in  the 
alloy  to  make  it  fufe  eafily  in  the  iron  pot. 

“  When  the  tell  is  removed  from  the  lurnace  and 
broken  up,  the  litharge  will  be  found  to  have  penetra¬ 
ted  to  an  inconliderable  but  an  equal  depth  in  the  alhes  ; 
that  part  not  impregnated  with  litharge  may  be  pul¬ 
verized,  mixed  with  frefti  allies,  and  again  ufed  for  an¬ 
other  tell. 

“  The  operation  of  taking  off  the  filver  pure  differs 
in  no  refpe£l  from  the  foregoing,  only  more  eare  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  working,  not  to  fufi'er  the  efeape  of  any 
metallic  particles  with  the  litharge,  as  that  would  oc- 
cafion  confiderable  wafte  of  filver.  As  the  proetfs  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  proportion  of  filver  to  lead  increafes, 
the  litharge  affumes  a  darker  colour,  a  greater  heat  be¬ 
comes  neeeffary,  and  at  laft  the  brightning  takes  place  ; 
the  interior  of  the  furnace,  whfich  during  the  whole  of 
the  proeefs  had  been  very  obfeure  and  mifty,  clears  up. 
When  the  operator  obferves  the  fur  Face  of  the  filver  to 
be  free  from  litharge,  he  removes  the  blaft  of  the  bel¬ 
lows,  and  fuffers  the  furnace  to  cool  gradually  ;  as  the 
filver  cools  many  protuberances  arife  on  the  furface,  and 
fluid  filver  is  eje6led  from  them  with  confiderable  force, 
wdiich  falling  again  on  the  plate,  fpots  it  very  fantafti- 
cally  with  fmall  globules. 

“  The  latter  portions  of  litharge  bring  over  a  conli- 
derable  quantity  of  filver  with  them  •,  this  is  generally 
reduced  by  itfelf  and  again  refined. 

“  The  litharge  as  it  falls  upon  the  floor  of  the  refinery 
is  occafionally  removed  5  it  is  in  clots  at  firft,  but  after 
a  Ihort  time  as  it  cools  it  falls  for  the  moll  part  like 
flaked  lime,  and  appears  in  the  brilliant  fcales  it  is 
met  with  in  commerce  :  if  it  is  intended  as  an  article 
for  fale,  nothing  more  is  neeeffary  than  to  fift  it  from 
the  clots  which  have  not  fallen,  and  pack  it  in 


barrels. 

“  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  be  manfa6lu- 
red  into  pure  lead,  it  is  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
mixed  with  clean  fniall-eoal,  and  expofed  to  a  heat  juft 
fufficient  to  fufe  the  litharge.  The  metal  as  it  is  reduced 
flows  through  an  aperture  into  an  iron  pot,  and  is  call 
into  pigs  for  fale.  During  the  reducing,^  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  whole  furface  of  the  litharge  in  the  furnace 
covered  wfith  fmall-coal. 

“  In  fome  finelt  works,  inftead  of  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  for  reducing,  a  blaft  furnace  is  made  ufe  of,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  produce,  but  the  lead  fo  reduced  is 
never  fo  pure  as  that  made  in  the  wind  furnace.  The 
oxides  of  the  metals,  which  require  a  greater  heat  to  re¬ 
duce  than  the  lead,  are  in  the  blaft  furnace  generally  re- 
duced  with  it. 

“  The  volatile  oxides,  as  zinc,  antimony,  and  arfenlc, 
are  moftly  carried  off  by  evaporation  duilng refining  j  a 
confiderable  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  itfrlf  is  carried 
off  by  evaporation,  making  the  interior  of  the  furnace 
fo  mifty  and  obfeure  that  a  perfon  unufed  to  refining 
cannot  fee  more  than  a  few  Inches  into  it. 

‘‘  A  eonfiderable  portion  of  thefe  oxides  is  driven  by 
the  blaft  of  the  bellows  through  the  feeding  aperture, 
and  would  be  diffipated  in  the  refining-houfe,  to  the 
great  Injury  of  the  workmen’s  healths  ;  to  prevent 
their  ill  effects,  the  arch  or  dome  over  the  feeding  hole 
is  erected  to  carry  the  fume  into  the  Hack  of  the  fur- 
nace.” 

We  ftiall  now  deferibe  the  method  of  treating  the 
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proper  ores  of  filver,  as  it  is  condu£lcd  by  Schreibrr^at 
Allemont  in  France.  Thefe  ores  are  naUve  Giver,  and 
the  fulpliuret  of  Giver  mixed  with  arfenical  cobalt,  py¬ 
rites,  iron  ochre,  clay,  calcareous  fpar,  and  fomc  other 
earthy  minerals.  he  Giver- being  difperfed  in  very  mi¬ 
nute  grains  through  the  gangue,  cannot  be  feparated  from 
the  Gony  parts  by  waGsing.  After  the  ore  is  picked  by 
the  hand,  it  is  pounded  dry  in  the  damping  mill,  and  is 
reduced  to  the  conGlltnce  of  (‘oaiTe  fand.  Roafting, 
})revious  to  fuGon,  is  not  required  j  but  the  ore  being  re- 
:fra61ory,  it  is  found  neceGary  to  employ  a  Gux  compo- 
led  of  quicklime,  fcoriae  from  a  preceding  fuGon,  and 
Gag  from  the  iron  forges.  To  fupply  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  ol  lead,  powdered  galena,  with  the  litharge  and 
Icoriae  furniihed  by  the  reGnery,  and  with  old  cupels 
ground  to  powder,  is  added  to  the  ore  in  fueh  propor¬ 
tions  that  the  lead,  which  is  obtained  by  the  fuGon, 
may  contain  two  per  cent,  of  Giver,  allowing  20  per 
cent,  of  the  lead  at  leaft  to  be  loG  by  evaporation,  or 
combining  with  the  fcorise.  After  being  properly  mix¬ 
ed,  the  rhatcrials  are  fubjecGed  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful 
blaG-furnacc,  with  alternate  charges  of  charcoal.  The 
produdls  of  the  fuGon  are  lead  combined  with  Giver,  a 
black,  compafl,  fulphureous,  femi-metallic  GibGancc 
which  is  called  77iatt^  and  fome  fcoriae.  The  feorias 
thus  obtained  is  negletRed,  excepting  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion,  which  is  referved  as  a  Gux  for  the  next  parcel  of 
ore.  But  the  matt,  which  is  tolerably  rich  in  Giver,  is 
again  melted  with  litharge,  and  the  lead  carries  with  it 
almoG  the  whole  of  the  Giver;  and  although  this  fecond 
matt  contain  a  portion  of  Giver,  it  is  not  found  worth 
■while  to  fubje^l  it  to  a  fecond  fuGon.  After  reGning  the 
lead  procured  by  thefe  operations,  it  is  found  to  yield 
about  two  per  cent,  of  Giver.  The  procefs  of  cupella- 
tion  is  performed  at  a  higher  he3t  than  ufual,  which  it 
is  fuppofed  is  neceGiiry  by  the  prefence  of  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  iron;  but  the  confcquence  of  employing  this  high 
temperature  is  to  increafe  the  waGe  of  the  metal  by  eva¬ 
poration  ;  for  inGtad  of  feven  or  eight  per  cent,  it  a- 
niounts  to  no  lefs  than  20  per  cent.  And  as  every  pound 
avoirdupois  of  the  lead  thus  volatilized,  contains  from 
Gx  to  ten  grains  of  Giver,  the  lofs  in  this  procefs  is  very 
great.  Perhaps  it  might  be  diminiGied  by  mixing  a 
larger  proportion  of  lead  with  the  Giver  ore. 

But  other  Giver  ores  aGbrd  both  lead  and  copper,  and 
in  this  cafe  a  more  complicated  operation  becomes  re- 
quiGte.  In  the  GrG  part  of  the  procefs  the  pooreG  kinds 
of  Giver  ore,  or  fuch  as  contain  but  a  fmall  proportion 
of  copper  and  lead,  and  a  great  deal  of  Gony  matter, 
are  to  be  mixed  udth  the  poorer  pyritical  ores,  or  fuch 
as  contain  little  Giver  and  copper,  and  a  great  deal  of 
fulphur  and  iron.  A  portion  of  fcoriae  obtained  from  a 
former  procefs,  and  containing  the  oxides  of  lead  and 
copper,  with  fome  Giver,  is  added  to  this  mixture  by 
•way  of  Gux.  1  he  materials  thus  prepared  being  ex- 
pofed  to  heat  in  a  blaG -furnace,  re-a61:  on  caeh  other, 
and  enter  into  fuGon.  The  Gony  matter  is  diGblved, 
and.  th.e  melted  mafs  feparates  into  Uvo  diGin<G:  parts,  of 
■which  tne  beavieG  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
forms  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  mafs.  This  is 
called  niatt^  and  contains  all  the  Giver,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  copper,  moG  of  the  lead,  iron,  and  fulphur, 
and  generally  zinc  and  arfenic.  The  flag  which  Rvims 
on  the  furface,  as  being  the  lighter  portion,  conGGs  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  fulphur,  oxide  of  iron,  and  earthy 
4. 


matters  ;  the  fmall  proportion  of  lead  and  copper  is  not 
w'orth  the  trouble  of  extra6lion. 

'i'o  drive  off  part  of  the  fulphur  and  other  volatile 
impurities,  the  crude  matt  obtained  in  the  preceding 
operation  isHroafled,  and  being  mixed  with  one  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  ol  a  richer  kind  of  Giver  ore,  and 
twice  its  weight  of  lead  fcorise,  by  way  of  flux,  it  is 
again  fufed,  and  thus  a  rich  matt  is  procured,  which 
may  contain  from  nine  to  ten  pounds  of  lead,  from  three 
to  four  pounds  of  copper,  and  from  Gx  to  feven  ounces 
of  Giver  in  the  quintal,  befides  a  quantity  of  fcorite 
■^vhich  holds  a  little  Giver,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
fuccefsfully  employed  as  a  flux  in  fubfequeiit  fuGons. 
This  rich  matt  being  roalied,  is  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  litharge  and  fcoriae  in  equal  proportions,  and 
again  fubjeaed  to  fuGon.  I'he  produd  of  this  fuGon  is 
a  quantity  of  metallic  lead,  containing  from  Gx  to  eight 
ounces  of  Giver  in  the  quintal ;  a  Gmilar  quantity  of 
copper  matt,  which  contains  from  30  to  40  pounds  of 
copper,  and  about  four  ounces  of  Giver  in  the  quintal  ; 
and  laGly  a  quantity  of  fcoriae,  w’hich  contains  from  Gx 
to  10  pounds  of  lead,  and  about  40  grains  of  Giver  in 
the  quintal. 

The  copper  matt  of  the  above  operation  is  next  roafl- 
ed,  and  fufed  with  a  quantity  of  lead  and  copper  fco- 
rice,  and  the  produd  obtained  is  black  copper,  which 
contains  from  60  to  8d  pounds  of  copper,  and  from  Gve 
to  ten  ounces  of  Giver  in  the  quintal.  This  black  cop¬ 
per  being  melted  -^vith  litharge  and  fcori«,  the  moG 
part  of  the  Giver  combines  with  the  lead,  and  after  one 
or  two  fuGons,  the  copper  is  entirely  freed,  not  only 
from  the  lead  and  Giver,  but  alfo  from  the  fulphur,  iron, 
and  other  impurities. 

Liquation, — The  aflinity  between  lead  and  Giver  is 
much  Gronger  than  the  affinity  between  lead  and  cop¬ 
per.  In  confcquence  of  this  affinity,  lead, and  Giver  are 
eaGly  feparated  from  copper,  by  being  expofed  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  heat.  I  his  procefs  is  called  liquation  or  eliqua^ 
tion.  When  the  black  unrcGned  copper,  or  copper  matt, 
contains  the  proper  proportion  of  Giver  for  this  opera¬ 
tion,  it  is  GrG  fufed  w'itli  lead  or  litharge,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  and  an  alloy  conGfling  of  copper, 
lead,  and  Giver,  is  thus  obtained.  This  is  caG  into 
moulds,  fo  that  the  metallic  product  Giall  be  in  the 
form  of  round  mafles  or  loaves,  which  being  fet  in  a 
furnace  on  an  inclined  plane  of  iron,  with  a  fmall  chan¬ 
nel  grooved  out,  are  expofed  to  a  moderate  red  heat. 
By  this  procefs  the  lead  melts,  or,  as  it  were,  fweats 
out  of  the  loaf,  and  carrying  the  Giver  along  with  it, 
on  account  of  its  Gronger  affinity  for  this  metal,  runs 
down  the  groove,  while  the  copper  remains  behind  as  a 
dark  red  fpongy  mafs.  The  lead  containing  the  Giver 
being  fubje61ed  to  the  procefs  of  cupellation,  the  latter 
is  obtained  feparate.  But,  in  adopting  this  procefs,  the 
proportion  of  the  three  metals  muG  be  attended  to.  The 
lead  fliould  not  be  more  than  four  times  the  weight  of 
the  copper,  other  wife  the  alloy  becomes  fo  fuGble,  that 
part  of  the  copper  will  be  melted  and  carried  along 
with  the  lead  and  Giver  ;  or,  if  too  great  a  degree  of 
heat  is  applied,  the  whole  loaf  of  liquation  will  be  fufed, 
and  the  procefs  muG  again  be  repeated.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  lead  ffiould  at  leaG  be  'i\  times  the  quantity 
of  copper,  otherwife  a  conGderable  proportion  of  it,  and 
alfo  part  of  the  Giver,  will  remain  in  the  loaf  after  heat¬ 
ing.  But  as  this  procefs  is  now  more  rarely  followed^ . 
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Silver,  we  (liall  not  enter  into  any  farther  detail  of  the  particu- 
-V - '  lars  connected  with  it. 

ReduBion  of  (liver  ores  by  amaIga??iation. — This  pro- 
cefs,  by  which  hlvcr  ores  are  reduced,  and  which  is 
now  pretty  generally  followed  in  diftel-cnt  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  v;as  nrft‘  praflifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  South 
America.  The  ores  which  are  fubjcvSted  to  amalgania- 
tion,  are  fueh  as  contain  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  lead 
or  copper  ;  but  it  is  of  fome  importance  that  there 
diould  be  a  certain  proportion  of  iron  pyrites,  and  if 
this  proportion  be  not  naturally  mixed  with  the  ore,  it 
in  a  good  pra61iee  t(^  fopply  the  deficiency,  by  adding 
what  is  wanting  to  the  drelTed  ore,  fo  that  the  pyritical 
contents  may,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  be  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  filver,  which  is  to  be  afeer- 
tained  by  previoufly  alTaying  a  poi'tion  of  the  ore. 

d'he  ore  being  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  coarfe 
fand,  is  carefully  mixed  with  common  fait,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  when  the  filver  in 
the  ore  amounts  to  eight  ounces  per  quintal  *,  and  wdicn 
the  latter  amounts  to  32  ounces,  or  even  a  greater  pro- 
portion,  from  lo  to  1  2  per  cent,  of  fait  is  to  be  added. 
"J'he  next  procefs  is  roaftlng  the  ore,  in  which  about 
three  quintals  are  fjircad  on  the  fioor  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  dubjedted  to  a  moderate  red  heat.  During 
the  roaftingthc  ore  is  to  be  turned  tw’ice  or  thrice,  that 
every  part  of  it  may  be  equally  expofed  to  the  heat. 
The  firft  charge  being  withdrawm,  an  experienced 
workman  knows  by  its  appearance  whether  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  fait  be  too  little  or  too  much,  and,  as  may  be 
required,  more  fait  or  ore  is  added  to  the  unroafled  par¬ 
cel.  When  the  whole  of  the  ore  is  roaded,  it  is  ground 
in  a  mill,  paded  through  fieves,  by  which  it  is  made  as 
fine  as  meal,  and  is  then  prepared  for  the  proper  procefs 
of  amalgamation.  This  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  number  of  fmall  barrels,  which  are  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  on  their  axes  by  intTans  of  machinery, 
or  fixed  tubs,  cither  open  or  covered,  having  in  the  ^ 
centre  of  each  an  indrument  refembllng  a  chocolate 
mill,  wdiich  may  be  turned  rapidly  by  fimilar  machi¬ 
nery.  The  tubs  or  barrels  arc  filled  about  one-third 
Vvfitli  water,  and  afterwrards  a  fufficient  quantity  of  road- 
ed  ore  and  mercury,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  is  in¬ 
troduced,  fo  that  the  whole  may  be  of  the  confidence 
of  thin  mud.  The  machinery  is  put  in  motion,  and  - 
continued  without  interruption  for  30  or  48  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  when  the  amedgama- 
llon  is  completed.  About  a  quarter  of^a'n  hour  after 
the  agitation  of  the  matter  in  the  barrels  has  ceafed,  the 
greater  part  of  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  'withdrawn 
by  opening  a  hole  made  for  the  purpofe.  The  earthy 
refidue  is  carefully  wafiied  by  fmall  portions  at  a  time, 
and  thus  a  good  deal  of  the  amalgam  '^vhich,  from  be¬ 
ing  very  minutely  divided,  could  not  fink  through  and 
mix  with  I  he  red,  is  recovered.  The  earth,  however,., 
if  originally  rich  in  filver,  dill  retains  a  fmall  propor¬ 
tion.  It  is  theref  )re  dried,  and  being  mixed  with  about 
3  per  cent,  of  fait,  is  again  roaded,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  at  fird  ;  and  tjie  procefs  of  araalgama- 
tinn  being  again  repeated,  the  whole  of  the  filver  is  ex- 
traflcd.  The  fiuid  amalgam  is  drained  through  a  clofe- 
ly  woven  bag,  and  Is  thus  feparated  into  nearly  pure 
mercury  and  a  diff  amalgam  5  and  the  latter  being  fub- 
je<dcd  to  didillatiunj  the  mercury  is  driven  over,  and . 
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the  filver  remain!!  behind.  The  eopper,  which  is  com-  . 

bined  with  the  filver,  is  feparated  by  cupellation. 

The  procefs  of  amalgamation  is  thus  explained.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  filver  and  pyrites  is, 
by  reading,  burnt  off,  and  converted  into  fulphurous 
acid,  which  latter,  as  foon  as  it  is  formed,  and  affided 
alfo  by  the  affinity  of  the  filver  for  mqriatic  acid,  de- 
compofes  the  common  fait,  forming  a  fulphate  or  ful- 
pliite  of  foda,  while  the  muriatic  acid  combining  with 
the  filver,  forms  muriate  of  filver.  In  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  which  follows,  the  mercury,  being  in  great  propor¬ 
tion,  decorapofes  the  muriate  of  filver,  and  is  partly 
converted  into  calomel.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
lofs  of  mercury,  which  is  fometirnes  very  confiderable  in 
tills  procefs,  arifes,  fird,  fl‘om  the  converfion  of  part  of 
it  into  calomel  j  and,  fecondly,  from  the  extremely  mi¬ 
nute  divifion  of  another  part,  fo  that  it  is  carried  oft  in 
wafliing  the  earthy  refidue  ;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  depends  much  on  management. 

By  the  following  method  filver  may  be  feparated 
from  copper,  according  to  Naplone,  without  the  expen- 
five  and  complicated  jiroccfs  of  liquation.  I'he  mixed 
metal  is  melted  j  a  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fprinkled  over 
its  furface,  while  the  whole  is  ftirred  about  with  a  dick 
by  an  adidant,  fo  that  the  fulphur  may  combine  with 
the  copper  into  a  matt,  which  floats  above  tlie  metal, 
and  is  to  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  previoufly 
moidening  its  furface  with  water,  to  make  It  folid. 

Another  portion  of  fulphur  is  next  to  be  dirrod  in,  and 
the  fecond  matt  produced  is  to  be  removed  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  procefs  being  repeated  a  fufficicnt  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  the  greater  part  of  the  copper  is  converted 
into  matt,  holding  a  fmall  proportion  of  filver,  while 
the  remaining  copper,  which  retains  the  mofl;  of  the  fil¬ 
ver,  originally  diffufed  through  the  whole  mafs,  be¬ 
comes  rich  enough  to  be  fent  immediately  to  the  re¬ 
finery.  In  treating  the  matt,  it  is  fird  to  be  reduced 
to  powder,  mixed  with  common  fait  and  quicklime,  in 
the  proportion  of  I2  per  cent,  of  each,  roafted  for  10 
hours,  amalgamated  as  before  j  and  after  three  fuceef- 
five  roaffings  and  amalgamations,  the  whole  of  the  filver 
may  be  cxtra6ted.. 

Table  of  the  quantity  of  Silver  introduced  into  Com^ 
f?ierce,  taken  at  an  average  between  the  years  1 79c  - 
and  1802. 


Old  Continent. 

Kilogrammes. 

Siberia, 

17,500 

Hungary, 

20,000 

Andrian  States,  ' 

5000 

Hartz  and  Hcflc, 

5000 

Saxony, 

10,000 

Norway,  . 

10,000 

France, 

New  Continent. 

5000 

72,500 

North  America, 

600,000 

Spanidi  poffeflionsin 

1 275,000 

South  America, 

875,000 

Kilogrammes, 

947.JOO. 

or  about  2,091,162  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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(Copper. 

'  Chap.  V.  0/  the  Ores  of  Copper, 

T HE  ores  of  copper  are  very  various.  This  metal  is 
found  native,  in  the  ilate  of  oxide,  in  the  ftate  of  ful- 
phuret,  aiid  in  that  of  fait,  combined  Avith  carbonic, 
muriatic,  phofphoric,  and  arfenic  acids. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Copper, 

The  analylis  of  the  ores  of  copper,  It  is  obvious,  mufl 
vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  tin?  fubftances  with 
Avhieh  they  are  combined  but  as  a  great  proportion  of 
the  ores  of  that  metal  are  combined  Aidth  fulphur  or 
arfenic,  when  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  dry  Avay, 
they  are  firft  roafted,  for  the  purpofe  of  expelling  thofe 
fubftances.  To  effect  this,  the  ore  is  mixed  Avith  about 
one  half  its  bulk  of  charcoal  powder,  or  fine  faAV-duft, 
and  then  fubjeded  to  a  low  red  heat,  on  a  fiat  tile  or 
mufile,  on  which  it  fiiould  be  thinly  fpread.  The  ful¬ 
phur  or  the  arfenic  rifes  in  fumes  ^  and  to  accelerate  the 
feparation  of  thefe  fubftances,  the  mixture  fliould  be 
frequently  ftirred,  obferving  at  the  fame  time  not  to  in- 
creafe  the  heat  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  the  ore  clot 
together,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  objefts  in  the  ufe  of  the 
faw-dufi  or  charcoal.  When  it  appears  that  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  rife,  and  the  Avhole  of  the  charcoal  is  burnt  off, 
the  part  of  the  ore  remaining  is  now  in  the  ftate  of 
oxide,  but  mixed  Avith  a  quantity  of  fulphur  or  arfenic, 
Avhich  cannot  be  entirely  feparated  by  roafting,  and 
Avith  the  earthy  matters  Avith  Avhich  the  ore  Avas  origi¬ 
nally  combined. 

The  next  objedl  is  to  reduce  the  oxides,  thus  obtain¬ 
ed,  to  the  metallic  ftate  \  and  in  this  procefs  of  reduc¬ 
tion  the  oxide  is  expofed  to  a  high  temperature,  in  con- 
tadl  Avith  Tome  carbonaceous  matter,  and  fecluded  from 
the  air.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  add  fome  al¬ 
kaline  matters  by  Avay  of  fiux,  to  promote  the  fufion  of 
the  extraneous  matters  combined  Avith  the  ore  j  but  the 
experience  and  obfervation  of  more  enlightened  chemifts 
have  proved,  that  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  is  al- 
AA^ays  difiolved  by  fallne  fluxes,  fo  that  by  affays  in  the 
dry  Avay  with  faline  fluxes,  a  lefs  proportion  of  metal  than 
the  ore  really  contains,  is  obtained  from  it.  The  lofs, 
according  to  Klaproth,  betAveen  the  treatment  of  a  cop¬ 
per  ore  in  the  dry  Avay,  and  the  fame  ore^  in  the  moift 
Avay,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  9  per  cent.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  a  flux  is  employed  by  fome,  compofed  of 
fufible  glafs,  Into  Avhich  a  large  proportion  of  alkali. and 
filica  enters,  Avithout  any  metallic  matter  j  or  fluor  fpar, 
lime,  and  particularly  borax.  By  the  latter,  a  thinner 
fufion  of  the  vitrifying  mixture,  than  by  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  any  other  fubftance,  is  produced,  fo  that  a  fmall- 
er  proportion  of  borax  than  of  the  alkaline  matters  an- 
fw^ers  all  the  pnrpofes  of  a  flux  5  and  thus  the  lofs  of  the 
metallic  oxide,  by  folntion,  is  lefs. 

But  in  rednuing  the  pure  oxides,  or  the  carbonated 
oxides  of  copper,  the  method  AvhIch  is  attended  Avith 
fcarcely  any  lofs,  is  by  fubjeftlng  them  in  contafl  Avith 
charcoal,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  an  intenfe  heat.  It 
is  indeed  In  this  Avay  that  the  reduftion  of  roafted  cop¬ 
per  ores  Is  conducted  on  a  large  fcale  ;  but  as  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  contain  fulphur,  arfenic,  iron,  and  other  impurities, 
the  procefs  muft  be  many  times  repeated  before  the  cop¬ 
per  is  brought  to  a  malleable  ftate. 
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In  reducing  the  fulphurated  ores  of  copper,  a  button  Copper, 
of  metal,  of  confiderable  purity,  may  be  fometimes  ob- 
tained  by  means  of  a  Angle  operation.  The  tedious 
procefs  of  roafting.  Is  avoided  by  adding  to  the  ore  tAvo 
or  three  times  its  Aveight  of  nitre,  and  prcjedlingit  into 
a  hot  crucible.  When  thrown  into  the  crucible,  a  defla¬ 
gration  takes  place,  in  Avhich  the  fulphur  is  burnt,  and 
converted  into  fulphuric  acid,  Avhieh  unites  Avith  the 
potafli  of  the  deeompofed  nitre.  The  metal  being  noAv 
freed  from  the  fulphur,  is  in  a  ftate  of  complete  oxida¬ 
tion  by  the  nitric  acid,  and  may  be  reduced  by  adding 
a  flux  of  tartar  and  pitch,  or  other  fimllar  inatteTs,  and 
applying  a  ftrong  heat  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time.  | 

But  it  deems  to  be  more  advifable  to  feparate  the  metal¬ 
lic  oxide  after  deflagration.  This  may  be  done  by  waih- 
ing  the  mixture,  after  Avhich  the  oxide  is  to  be  reduced 
by  the  proper  flux. 

In  the  analyfis  of  copper  ores  in  the  moift  AA^aAr,  the 
metal  is  obtained  feparate  in  three  ftates  *,  cither  in  the 
metallic  ftate,  in  the  ftate  of  black  oxide,  or  in  that  of 
green  carbonate.  If  a  polifhcd  piece  of  iron  be  Intro¬ 
duced  into  an  acid  folutiou  of  copper,  it  is  immediately 
covered  AAUth  a  coating  of  fliining  metallic  copper,  Avhicli 
is  oAving  to  a  part  of  the  iron  being  diifolved  by  the 
acid,  and  a  correfponding  portion  of  copper  being  fepa¬ 
rated  from  the  folution.  The  Avhole  of  the  copper  may 
be  precipitated  in  this  way,  and  at  laft  the  folution  con¬ 
tains  only  iron.  The  precipitate,  Avhich  is  In  the  form 
of  ragged  filaments,  may  be  Avaftied,  dried,  and  Aveigh- 
ed,  fo  that  the  proportion  of  the  metal  in  the  ore  exa¬ 
mined  may  be  afcertalned.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
precipitation  is  greatly  promoted,  by  boiling  for  a  Ihort 
time,  efpecially  toAvards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  which 
produces  the  feparation  of  the  laft  portions  of  the  cop¬ 
per  ;  and  it  fhould  be  farther  obferved,  that  a  perfeft 
feparation  of  copper  from  iron  is  obtained  only  Avhen  the 
folution  is  made  in  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
not  in  nitric  acid.  The  method  of  feparating  copper 
from  filver  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  may  be  fe¬ 
parated  from  lead,  by  adding  fulphate  of  foda  to  the  fo¬ 
lution,  by  Avhicli  an  infoluble  fulphate  of  lead  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  the  copper  remains  behind.  To  feparate  cop¬ 
per  from  antimony,  the  oxides  of  copper  and  antimony 
are  digefted  AvIth  nitric  acid  ;  the  copper  Is  difiolved, 
and  the  antimony  is  left.  By  Inimerfing  a  piece  of  me¬ 
tallic  tin  in  the  folution,  copper  may  be  feparated  from 
tin  ;  for  by  this  means  the  copper  only  is  precipitated. 

Arfenic  is  feparated  from  copper  by  diflbhdng  in  nitrous 
acid,  and  adding  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  Infoluble  arfeniate  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  cop¬ 
per  behind.  In  cafe  there  fhould  be  an  excefs  of  lead, 
the  addition  of  fulphate  of  foda  Avill  tJiroAV  it  down  in 
the  form  of  infoluble  fulphate.  When  nickel  is  com-  | 

blned  with  copper,  it  is  ufually  conjoined  Avith  iron. 
Ammonia  precipitates  all  the  three  metals  5  but,  when  j 

added  in  excefs,  redifiblves  the  nickel  and  copper.  To  ' 

obtain  the  latter  feparate,  fuperfaturate  Avith  muriatic  I 

acid,  and  introduce  a  polifhed  piece  of  iron,  by  Avhich 
the  copper  is  precipitated,  and  the  nickel  remains  in  the 
folution. 

To  afeertain  the  quantity  of  precipitated  copper  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  examination  of  an  ore,  it  is  to  be  Avafb- 
ed  and  dried,  put  into  a  fmall  crucible,  nioiftened  AvIth 
a  drop  or  tAVO  of  oil,  and  covered  Avitli  borax.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  fiibje^ted  to  ftrong  heat  for  a  fcAV  rm- 

nutes, 

I 
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nutes,  and  a  folid  button  of  malleable  copper  is  produ¬ 
ced,  which  may  be  accurately  weighed,  Eut  if  the 
produft  of  the  analyfis  be  in  the  Hate  of  green  carbo¬ 
nate,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  potafli 
or  foda  to  a  folution  of  copper,  the  green  precipitate, 
thus  formed,  is  to  be  waflied  and  dried  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  boiling  water.  An  hundred  and  eighty  parts  of 
this  carbonate  are  equivalent  to  loo  of  metallic  copper. 
The  quantity  of  copper  obtained  by  analyfis  may  be 
eflimated  alfo  in  the  ftate  of  black  oxide.  If  the  green 
carbonate  be  boiled  for  a  few  moments  in  cauftic  pot- 
afh,  it  (brinks  and  becomes  a  deep  brownifii  black  fine 
powder,  which  is  a  pure  oxide  of  copper  in  its  higheft 
ftate  of  oxidation.  One  hundred  parts  of  this  oxide, 
after  being  well  waflied,  and  dried  in  a  low  red  heat, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  are  conftantly  found  to  contain  8o 
parts  of  pure  metallic  copper. 

We  fliali  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  analyfes  of 
particular  ores  of  copper. 

Vitreous  copper  ore^  or  fuIpJiuret  of  copper  from  Sibe¬ 
ria, _ The  following  is  the  mode  of  analyfis  of  vitreous 

copper  ore  by  Klaproth. 

‘‘  I.  Upon  200  grains  of  the  ore,  coarfely  powdered, 
moderately  ftrong  nitric  acid  was  affufed,  which  attack¬ 
ed  and  diffolved  them  with  frothing  and  extrication  of 
red  vapours.  The  folution  was  clear,  and  the  fulphur 
alone  in  the  ore  was  left  behind,  floating  in  the  fluid, 
in  gray,  loofe  flocculi,  without  any  other  refidue  •, 
which  indicated  that  no  antimony  was  prefent.  The 
fulphur  collected  on  the  filter  was- heated  in  a  fmall  cru¬ 
cible  to  inflammation,  and  it  burned  with  its  peculiar 
odour,  without  any  trace  of  arfenic  j  yet  leaving  a  flight 
portion  of  oxidated  iron  and  filiceous  earth. 

“  2.  The  folution,  which  had  a  pure  blue  colour,  was 
treated  firfl;  with  muriate,  and  then  with  fulphate  of 
foda.  But  none  of  thefe,  nor  any  other  fait,  rendered 
it  turbid,  or  produced  any  other  alteration  5  by  which 
it  appears,  that  this  ore  contains  neither  filver  nor 
lead. 

3.  To  determine,  with  proper  accuracy,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  conflituent  parts,  I  repeated  the  examination 
in  the  following  manner.  Two  hundred  grains  of  the 
powdered  ore  were  combined  and  heated  with  muriatic 
acid,  to  the  degree  of  boiling.  But  as  this  alone  ma- 
nlfefled  no  a£lmn  on  it,  I  added  nitric  acid  gradually, 
by  drops,  which  exerted  a  ftrong  attack  in  each  in- 
ftance,  When  the  folution  of  the  ore  had  been  accom- 
plifhed,  I  feparated  the  fluid  from  the  fulphur  floating 
on  the  furface  *,  and  digefted  this  laft  once  more  with  a 
frefli  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  dropping  into  it  foine 
nitric  acid,  after  which  I  colleded  it  upon  the  filter. 
This  fulphur,  wafhed  and  deficeated,  weighed  qS-Jgrs. 
out  of  which,  after  its  combuftion,  l~  grain  of  filiccous 
earth  remained j  fo  that  the  true  amount  of  fulphur  was 
37  grains. 

“  4.  The  folution  exhibited  a  glafs-green  colour,  I  di¬ 
vided  it  into  two  parts.  Into  one  half  pollflied  iron  was 
iinmerfed,  upon  which  the  copper  precipitated  of  a^  den- 
dritical  form,  and  pure  metallic  brilliance.  It  weighed 
784  grains,  when  wafhed,  and  immediately  deficeated 
in  a  moderate  temperature. 

‘‘  5.  In  order  to  afeertain  the  proportion  of  iron  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ore,  I  combined  the  other  half  of  the  fo¬ 
lution  with  cauftic  ammonia  added  to  excefs  of  fatura- 
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tlon.  The  precipitated  iron  remained  behind,  in  the 
form  of  a  fubtlc  brown  mud,  which,  collected  on  the 
filter,  deficeated  and  ignited,  weighed  three  grains. 
But  as  the  iron  is  contained  in  the  mixture  of  the  ore, 
not  in  this  calciform  ftate,  but  in  the  reguline,  which 
laft  is  to  the  firft  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4,  thefe  three 
grains  of  oxidated  iron  give  2^  of  metallic  iron  to  be 
added  in  the  computation. 

“  Therefore,  an  hundred  parts  of  the  Siberian  vitreous 
copper  ore  confift  of. 


Copper, 

78.50 

Iron, 

2.25 

Sulphur, 

18.50 

Silex, 

°-75 

100.00 

Variegaiid  coppe7^  ore,- — This  ore  was  analyfed  by 
Klaproth,  in  the  following  manner. 

“  I .  One  hundred  grains  of  the  pulverized  ore  were 
fubje6led  to  gentle  digeftion  with  nitric  acid,  whofe  ac¬ 
tion  upon  it  was  but  moderate.  From  the  refidue,  the 
fulphur  was  driven  out  by  combuftion.  This  refidue, 
when  a  fecond  time  digefted  with  nitric  acid,  diflblved 
in  it,  leaving  only  a  flight  portion  of  a  red  oxide-  of 
iron.  On  examining  the  folution,  firft  by  common 
fait,  and  then  by  Glauber  fait,  it  continued  limpid'and 
unchanged. 

“  2.  Upon  200  grains  of  the  powdered  ore,  muriatic 
acid  was  affufed,  the  mixture  heated,  and  then  com¬ 
bined  in  fmall  portions  with  nitric  acid.  The  folution, 
which  was  thus  performed,  had,  a  brown  colour  while 
concentrated  \  but  as  foon  as  it  was  diluted  with  water, 
it  acquired  a  green.  The  remaining  fulphur  was  gray, 
tenacious,  and  fpongy,  and  weighed  72  grains  when 
dry.  By  flow  combuftion  it  left  35  grains,  of  w^hich, 
after  extrafllon  by  muriatic  acid,  five  grains  ft  III  re¬ 
mained  behind.  Thefe  loft  one  grain  more  of  fulphur 
by  burning,  and  the  remaining  four  grains  diflblved  en¬ 
tirely  in  muriatic  acid.  Whence  the  quantity  of  ful¬ 
phur  amounted  to  38  grains. 

‘‘  3.  The  muriatic  folution  w^as  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  5  and  the  copper  w^as  precipitated  from  one  of 
them  by  means  of  iron.  It  amounted  to  694  grains, 

“  4.  The  other  half  was  fuperfaturated  with  cauftic 
ammonia,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  which  fell  down  was 
collefled.  This,  when  moiftened.  with  linfeed  oil,  and 
expofed  to  a  low  red  heat,  weighed  I o  grains  ;  which 
are  equal  to  74  grains  of  metallic  or  reguline  iron. 

‘‘  Thus,  In  100  parts  of  this  variegated  copper  ore 
from  Norway  were  found. 

Copper,  69.50 

Sulphur,  19. 

Iron,  7.50 

Oxygen,  4. 


100.00 

In  fupplying  the  deficiency  in  the  fum  of  weights 
of  the  copper.  Iron,  and  fulphur,  from  the  hundred,  by- 
putting  oxygen  in  the  account,  I  mean  to  chara£l:erize 
this  laft  as  a  conftant  conftitueiit  part  of  variegated  cop¬ 
per  ore,  producing  in  it  thofe  variegated  colours  :  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  fteel,  in  copper  pyrites,  and 
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Copper,  other  metaiiic  fubflances,  tliie  beginning  of  their  oxitla- 
tion  is  indicated  by  a  fimilar  diverhty  of  colours. 

“  In  the  lail^mentloncd  fubftances,  however,  the 
changeable  colours  are  only  ow'ing  to  external  eaufes  j 
for  which  reafon  they  prefent  thcinfelves  only  on  the 
furface,  when  long  expofed  to  air.  On  the  contrary, 
the  variegated  copper  ore  is  penetrated  throughout  its 
whole  mafs  by  the  oxidating  principle.  This  eorre- 
fponds  w  ith  the  deficiency  of  weight  to  make  up  the 
fum  of  the  fixed  conllitiicnt  parts  of  the  ore  here  aiia- 
lyfed  y  w'hereas  no  fuch  lofs  is  obfervablc  in  the  vitreous 
copiper  ore,  treated  and  deconipofed  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thod.  It  is  on  this  account  alfo,  that  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  lefs  Itrong,  and  the  difengagement  of  ni¬ 
trous  gas  is  lefs  copious,  in  the  variegated  than  in  the 
i.  vitreous  eopper  ore 

Malachite^  or  carbonate  of  copper, — Klaproth  analy- 
fed  a  Siberian  ore  of  this  fpecies,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  procefs. 

“  I.  One  thoufand  grains  of  compafl  reniform  mala¬ 
chite,  from  the  Turjin  mines,  on  the  Ural,  were  redu¬ 
ced  to  powder,  and  heated  to  complete  rednefs  in  a  fmall 
glafs  retort,  connected  with  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 
Mach  carbonic  aeid  gas  w^as  difengaged  in  this  procefs, 
to  the  amount  of  252  cubic  inches,  without  reckoning 
that  part  which  w^as  abforbed  by  the  w  ater  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  This  gas  was  entirely  abforbed  by  lime  w’ater, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  proportionate  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonated  or  crude  calcareous  earth  was  produced.  In 
the  intermediate  fmall  receiver  a  moifture  colledled, 
weighing  78  grains,  which,  upon  trial,  proved  to  be 
pure  water. 

2.  The  pulverulent  refidue  taken  out  of  the  retort  aj)- 
pcared  of  a  blaek  colour,  and  w^eighed  7 1 6  grains.  To 
ferve  for  the  following  experiments,  it  W'as  divided  into 
four  parts,  at  1 79  grains  each  ;  and  hence  correfpond- 
ing  to  250  grains  of  rough  malachite. 

3.  One  hundred  and  feventy-nine  grains  of  ignited 
malachite,  combined  with  three  times  its  quantity  of 
black  flux,  were  put  into  an  aflay  crucible,  without  lin¬ 
ing  it,  and  covered  wdth  muriated  foda.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  it  was  committed  to  the  fire  of  the  blafl  furnace, 
and  when  the  coals  had  become  red  hot  without  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bellows,  it  W'as  kept  melting  for  tire  fpace 
of  20  minutes.  After  cooling,  it  w^as  obferved  that, 
in  the  broken  retort,  the  whole  mixture,  under  the  co¬ 
vering  of  common  fait,  had  run  into  an  uniform,  eom- 
pa^I,  and  opaque  mafs,  of  the  bright  red  colour  of  or¬ 
dinary  fealing-w'ax,  and  that  no  metallic  button  had 
been  formed. 

‘‘  It  follows  from  this,  that  there  was  not  carbonc 
enough  prefent  to  take  up  entirely  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxide.  Therefore  the  copper  has,  by  means  of 
this  fm-all  remainder  of  oxygen  flill  united  with  it,  been 
brought  into  the  Hate  of  red  oxide  of  copper  5  and,  as 
'  fuch,  it  has  diffufed  itfelf  uniformly  through  the  alka¬ 

line  fait. 

‘‘  4.  One  hundred  and  feventy-nine  grains  of  ignited 
•malachite  were  mingled  with  three  times  their  quantity 
of  black  flux,  and  one-tenth  of  powdered  charcoal. 
When  fufed  in  this  ftate,  during  20  minutes,  under  a 
ilratum  of  common  fait,  in  an  aflay  crucible  not  lined 
in  the  infide,  they  afforded  a  button  of  reguline  cop- 
pej*,  which  had  run  well  together,  and  weighed  136^ 
grains. 


“  5.  Another  179  grains  of  ignited  malachite,  mixed 
with  thrice  as  many  grains  of  black  flux,  and  one-fifth 
part  of  their  wxdght  of  colophony,  and  llkewufe  fufed 
for  20  minutes,  under  a  cover  of  muriate  of  foda,  in  a 
crucible  not  fecured  by  lining,  yielded  a  wxll-mclted 
button  of  reguline  copper,  w  eighing  138  grains. 

“  6.  The  remaining  179  grains  of  ignited  malachite 
were,  like  the  preceding,  melted  during  the  time  of  20 
minutes,  under  a  cover  of  common  fait.  But  the  aflay 
crucible  had  previoufly  been  lined  with  pow'dered  char¬ 
coal,  and  the  malachite  mingled  with  an  equal  weloht 
of  calcined  borax,  with  half  its  quantity  of  white  gfafs, 
and  one-fourth  part  of  colophony,  or  boiled  turpentine. 
By  this  procefs  I  obtained,  indeed,  a  well-fufed  button 
of  reguline  copper  5  but  with  a  confiderable  lofs,  as  it 
wxlglied  only  105^  grains. 

“  In  order  to  difeover  more  accurately  the  conftituent 
parts  of  the  malachite,  I  performed  the  following  experi¬ 
ments. 

.  “  7.  One  hundred  grains  of  malachite,  reduced  to 
powder  by  trituration,  were  dillblved  in  nitric  acid  5 
w'hich  was  effected  without  leaving  any  refidue.  The 
folution  had  a  bright-blue  colour,  and  was  faturated  to 
excefs  v/ith  eaiiftic  of  ammonia  *,  but  the  precipitate 
produced  was  entirely,  and  without  turbidnefs,  rcdil- 
folved  by  the  excefs  of  the  alkali.  This  flicwed  that 
the  malachite  here  examined  was  perfectly  free  from 
iron,  and  fimilar  admixtures. 

‘‘  8.  I  combined  100  grains  of  triturated  malaclilte 
wfith  a  fuflieiemt  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid,  previoufly 
diluted  with  five  parts  of  water,  and  accurately  weighed 
together  with  the  veflel.  After  the  'malachite  had 
been  wholly  dilfolved,  which  \vas  effc6led  gradually, 
and  with  a  moderately  flrong  efftrvefcence,  the  lofs  of 
'Weight,  occafioned  by  the  carbonic'  acid  gas  that  w^as 
extricated,  "u  as  found  to  confifl  of  18  grains. 

9.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  fame  pow^dered  ma¬ 
lachite  were  ignited,  at  a  moderate  heat,  in  a  covered 
crucible.  The  black  refidue  had  loft  29f  grains  In 
weight.  If  from  thefe  be  fubtradled  18  grains  for  the 
carbonic  adid,  the  remaining  114  grains  of  lofs  will 
confift  of  water. 

“  10.  And  laftly,  100  grains,  which  had  been  dlflbl- 
ved  in  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  zinc, 
yielded  58  grains  of  pure  copper. 

‘‘  In  confequence  of  thefe  experiments,  the  Siberian 
malachite  confifts,  in  the  100,  of. 


Copper, 

J8. 

Carbonic  aeid, 

18. 

Oxygen, 

12.50 

Water, 

11.50 

100.00 

Muriate  of  copper, — This  ore,  when  expofed  upon 
charcoal  to  the  a61ion  of  the  blow-pipe,  gave  to  the 
flame  a  blue  and  green  colour  5  the  muriatic  acid  was 
foon  ftriven  off,  and  a  metallic  button  of  pure  copper 
remained. 

This  ore  of  copper  w^as  examined  and  analyzed  by 
Klaproth  in  the  following  manner.  A  portion  of  the 
ore  being  reduced  to  pcAvder,  and  boiled  with  water, 
communicated  no  colour  to  the  folution  5  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  folution  of  nitrate  of  filver,  afforded  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  white  precipitate  which  blackened 
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Copper,  in  the  day  light.  ^  This  experiment  (hews,  that  the  pro- 
— -v"-^  portion  of  muriatic  aeid  is  too  fmall  to  give  a  compound 
foluble  in  water. 

“  I.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  elutriated  mineral  dif- 
folved  readily  and  quietly  in  nitric  acrid  afFufed  in 
the  cold.  The  folution  pofTefled  a  pure  blue  colour, 
and  depolited  a  little  of  a  brown  iron  ochre,  which,  (e- 
parated  by  filtering,  weighed  a  grain  and  a  half.  It 
was  then  diluted  with  water,  and  treated  with  a  nitric 
folution  of  divert  The  precipitated  muriate  of  filver, 
when  edulcorated,  dried,  and  melted  at  a  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  in  a  filver  pan,  weighed  644-  grains. 

“  One  hundred  parts  of  metallic  filver  yield  by  fuch 
combination  133  parts  of  muriated  filver.  But  as  this 
metal,  to  be  rendered  foluble  in  acids,  takes  up  1 2  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  thefe  muft  be  fubtrafted  5  fo  that  of 
this  Increafe  of  weight  by  33  parts,  there  remain  20t 
for  the  muriatic  acid. 

“  Thefe  principles  being  laid  down,  the  above  64  f- 
grains  of  muriated  filver  will  fix  the  proportion  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  ore,  very 
nearly  to  10  grains, 

“  2.  That  I  might  be  fure  of  having  completely  fe- 
parated  the  muriatic  acid  from  the  nitric  folution  of 
this  copper  ore,  I  added  the  nitrated  filveJr  in  a  fmall 
degree  of  excefs  *,  and  this  filver  I  afterwards  threw 
down  with  muriatic  acid,  and  filtered  it  off.  Which 
done,  the  copper  was  precipitated  in  the  metallic  (late, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  poliflied  iron  Immerfed  in  the  fo¬ 
lution.  It  amounted  to  574-  grains  when  collected  and 
carefully  dried. 

“  The  copper,  however,  is  contained  in  the  ore  as  an 
mlde.  In  this  ftate  its  weight  Is  increafed  25  per  cent, 
by  the  oxygen  j  which,  for  thofc  57.50  grains  of  me¬ 
tallic  copper,  juft  now  mentioned,  gives,  by  calculation, 
14.38  grains. 

“  Now,  fince  what  is  yet  deficient  from  the  firft  weight 
of  the  ore  employed  is  to  be  confidered  for  the  greatell 
part  as  its  water  of  cryftalllzatlon,  and  fince  thofe 
grains  of  ferruginous  ochre  do  not  belong  to  the  com- 
pofitlon  of  the  ore,  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  muriat¬ 
ed  ore  of  copper  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  1 00  as  fol- 
lows : 


Oxide  of  copper. 

73- 

Muriatic  acid. 

lO.I 

Water  of  cryftallization. 

16.9 

*  100.0.’ 

FJiofplinte  of  cofypet*, — The  following  is  the  method  of 
analyfis  adopted  by  Klaproth,  in  the  examination  of  this 
ore. 

“  I.  Becaufe  tliis  ore  is  very  much  intermixed  with 
its  quartzofe  matrix,  I  pulverized  a  portion  of  it,  previ- 
dufiy  freed  as  much  as  poftible  froip  the  ftony  matter^ 
and  afeertained  the  weight  of  quartz  ftill  united  with  it, 
by  folution  in  nitvlc  acid.  The  quartz  amounted  to  16 
parts  in  loo  of  the  purified  ore. 

“  On  this  confideratlon,  I  weighed  iiS  grains  of  the 
powdered  ore,  and  poured  nitric  acid  upon  it.  The 
mixture  became  of  itfelf  moderately  warm.  When  the 
folution,  aflifted  by  a  little  heat,  was  thoroughly  brought 
about,  and  by  means  of  filtration  freed  from  the  undif- 
folved  quartzy  matrix,  it  (hewed  by  its  pure  fky-blue 
colour,  that  it  contained  no  iron. 
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**  2.  After  the  fmall  portion  of  the  predominant  acid 
had  been  faturated  with  potafti,  I  added  to  the  folution 
diflblved  acetate  of  lead,  until  no  farther  precipitation 
took  place.  The  precipitate  was  at  firft  drenched  for  a 
while  with  weak  acetic  acid,  then  elixiviated  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  at  laft  perfedlly  dried  in  a  low  heat.  It 
weighed  138  grains. 

That  this  precipitate  was  a  combination  of  lead  with 
phofpliorio  acid,  of  this  I  had  rayfelf  aflured  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  experiment,  made  with  another  portion  of  the 
fame  foftil.  It  exhibited  the  phenomenon,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  phofpliatcd  lead  j  namely,  that  under  the 
blow-pipe  it  runs  into  a  pearl,  which  in  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  fixation,  rapidly  affumes  a  garnet-like  form  with 
(hining  furfaces. 

“  Upon  another  portion  of  that  precipitate,  half  Its 
weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  fuffieiently  weakened  with 
Water,  was  poured  and  digefted  with  it.  The  clear 
fluid,  which  had  been  filtered  off  from  the  generated 
fulphate  of  lead,  and  contained  free  phofphoric  acid, 
was  firft  half  faturated  with  foda,  and  upon  this  per- 
fedlly  neutralized  with  ammonia.  By  cryftallization, 
it  yielded  mierocofmic  fait,  or  phofphate  of  foda  and 
ammonia. 

“  3.  In  order  to  difeover  the  proportion  of  the  phof¬ 
phoric  acid  combined  with  thofe  138  grains  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  mentioned  before,  I  proceeded  txj  the  following 
experiment. 

“  I  burned  pure  phofphorus  under  a  large  glafs-bell, 
diffolved  the  obtained  dry  phofphoric  acid  in  water,  paf- 
fed  it  through  the  filter,  and  reduced  it  by  evaporation^ 
in  a  fand  heat,  to  a  fmaller  volume.  MHien  towards 
the  end  of  this  procefs,  flames  of  pliofphorated  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  appeared,  I  added  nitric  acid  by  drojvs  till  no 
longer  any  red  vapours  were  difengaged. 

“  Of  this  perfeflly  oxygenated  unduous  liquid  phof* 
phoric  acid,  I  diluted  100  grains  with  water, and  neutra¬ 
lized  the  liquor  with  finely  powdered  white  marble  ;  of 
which  324  grains  were  employed.  The  mixture  wa» 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  the  dry  mafs  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  red  heat  for  half  an  hour.  This  Ignited  phof- 
phate  of  lime  weighed  2^6}  grains.  In  the  324  grains 
of  marble  employed  in  this  experiment,  the  portion  of 
lime,  or  pure  calcareous  earth,  amounts  to  178.20 
grains,  which  if  fubtraded  from  the  above  256.50 
grains,  determine  the  quantity  of  the  phofphoric  acid 
ingredient  in  that  calcareous  phofphate  to  be  78.30 
grains, 

“  From  thefe  data,  taken  together,  it  now  was  render¬ 
ed  evident,  that  in  thofe  138  grains  of  phofpliatcd  lead, 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  combination  of  lead 
with  the  phofphoric  acid,  conftituting  a  component  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  portion  of  the  ore  examined, ~  the  concrete 
phofphoric  acid  amounts  to  30.95  grains. 

“  4.  The  remaining  part  of  the  folution,  which  yet 
contained  the  cupreous  part  of  the  ore,  was  firft  treated 
with  fulphate  of  foda,  to  ftparate  the  fmall  portion  of 
lead  it  ftill  held  diflblved  from  a  flight  excefs  of  acetat- 
ed  lead  added  in  the  procefs  (2.),  Which  done,  it  was 
mixed  with  a  little  of  uncombined  fulphuric  acid,  and  a 
piece  of  poliflied  iron  put  into  it  to  precipitate  the  cop¬ 
per,  which  I  found  to  weigh  54.50  grains.  But  as  this 
metal  is  contained  in  the  ore  ih  an  oxidated  ftate,  which 
requires  25  per  cent,  of  oxygen  *,  there  muft  68.15 
grains  be  reckoned  for  the  oxide  of  copper, 
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Copper.  <<  One  hundred  grains  of  this  phofphated  ore  of  cop- 
per,  therefore,  confift  of, 


Oxide  of  copper,  68.13 

Phofphoric  acid,  3^*95 
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Arfeniate  of  copper^  or  needie-Jhapcd  copper  ore*— 
This  ore  was  examined  by  Klaproth,  according  to  the 
following  proccfs. 

“  I.  Under  the  blow-pipe,  upon  charcoal,  this  ore  de¬ 
tonates,  emits  a  white  arfenical  fmoke,  and  runs  into 
fmall  reddifli-gray  globules,  which,  when  again  fluxed 
w  ith  borax,  yield  a  pure  regulus  of  copper. 

2.  A  pure,  mafiivc  fpecimen  of  this  ore,  w^eighing 
50  grains,  was  kept  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  during  1 5 
aninutes,  in  a  moderate  red  heat.  Its  figure  was  not 
altered  by  the  fire  j  but  its  dark  olive  colour  was  chan¬ 
ged  into  a  bright  grafs  green,  inclining  to  that  of  the 
fifkin.  Its  weight  was  diminiflied  by  grain. 

“3.  Nitric  acid  difiblvcs  it  quietly  in  the  cold,  and 
the  folution  poiTeffes  an  undefiled  blue  colour.  By  the 
addition  of  nitrated  filver,  the  mixture  is  not  in  the 
lead  rendered  turbid.  Acetate  of  barytes  produces  a 
precipitate  which  entirely  difappears  upon  dilution  with 
Tvater.  The  alfufion  of  dilTolved  acetate  of  lead,  forms 
with  this  folution  a  white  precipitate,  which  upon  the 
charcoal  emits  arfenical  vapours,  and  is  reduced  to  me¬ 
tallic  lead,  w'hen  combined  with  an  excefs  of  ammonia, 
the  precipitate  falling  down  at  firft,  is  direiflly  redifiol- 
\ed,  no  cloudinefs  left  behind,  and  the  deep-blue  colour 
is  refiored  to  the  liquor. 

4.  Alfo  by  the  acetic  acid  this  ore  is  gradually  dif- 
folved.  Upon  the  evaporation  of  the  folvent,  a  dark- 
green  fait  of  a  dendritical  form  remains  behind. 

5.  One  hundred  grains  of  the  acicular  olive  copper 
ore,  which  had  previoufly  been  freed,  by  means  of  elu- 
triation,  Yrom.the  admixed  reddifli  iron  ochre,  foon  dif- 
folved  in  nitric  acid,  and  without  the  application  of 
heat.  The  folution,  being  accurately  neutralized  with 
carbonated  potafh,  was  combined  wfith  dififolved  acetate 
of  lead,  until  all  precipitation  ceafed.  The  obtained 
precipitate,  when  edulcorated  and  dried  in  a  raifed  tem¬ 
perature,  w'eighed  133-J  grains. 

“  6.  To  be  more  convinced  that  this  precipitate  w'as 
an  arfeniated  lead,  I  drenched  it  with  water,  and  digefted 
it  with  half  its  weight  of  fulphuric  rfeid.  The  liquor, 
feparated  by  filtration,  contained  uncombined  arfenic 
acid.  I  neutralized  it  with  foda,  and  treated  one  part 
of  it  with  a  folution  of  nitrated  filver.  This  produced 
a  copious  precipitate  of  arfeniated  filver,  which  poffef- 
fed  the  brick-red  colour  peculiar  to  it,  emitted  arfenical 
vapours  upon  the  charcoal,  and  was  readily  reduced  to 
pure  filver.  The  remaining  part  of  the  folution,  when 
mixed  with  liquid  nitrate  of  iron,  afforded  the  common 
whitifli  precipitate  of  arfeniated  iron. 

“  Now  in  order  to  afeertain,  by  means  of  a  compara¬ 
tive  experiment,  the  proportion  of  the  acid  of  arfenic 
combined  with  the  133-J  grains  of  the  above  precipi¬ 
tate  (i.),  I  diffolved  in  water  100  grains  of  folid  arfe¬ 
nical  acid,  and  added  to  it  a  folution  of  acetated  lead  in 
fmall  portions  fo  long  as  any  precipitate  would  appear. 
The  arfeniated  lead  then  obtained  w^eighed  297  grains 
after,  edulcoration  and  drying  in  a  warm  place.  Hence 
it  followed,  that  the  quantity  of  concreted  acid  of  arfenic, 
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combined  with  thofe  133  J  grains  of  the  precipitate,  Copper, 
which  the  acid  of  arfenic  contained  in  the  ore  had  pro- 
duced,  muff  be  eftimated  at  43  grains. 

“  And  to  be  more  affured  that  all  the  arfenical  acid 
had  been  feparated  from  the  nitric  folution  of  the  ore,  t 
added  a  little  more  of  acetated  lead  than  would  have 
been  abfolutely  requifite.  This  was  afterwards  again 
precipitated  as  fulphate  of  lead,  by  adding  fulphated 
foda,  and  filtered  off.  To  the  folution,  thus  freed 
from  the  laft  precipitate,  I  added  uncombined  fulphuric  | 

acid,  and  precipitated  the  copper,  now  difengaged  ffonir 
its  mineralizing  acid,  by  means  of  a  polillied  piece  of 
iron,  in  the  metallic  ftate.  Thus  I  obtained  of  it  40^ 
grains. 

“  But  fince  in  the  compofitlon  of  the  olive  copper  ore 
the  copper  is  contained  in  the  ftate  of  an  oxide,  it  yet 
remained  to  difeover  the  proportion  of  oxygen.  To  at¬ 
tain  this  end,  I  diffolved  200  grains  of  pure  copper  in 
nitric  acid,  diluted  the  folution  with  a  fufficlent  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  again  precipitated  the  metal  with  a 
lixivium  of  cauftic  potafh.  The  precipitate  had  a  light- 


blue  colour  j  but  after  the  mixture  had  ftood  a  couple 


of  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  that  blue  colour 
was  changed  into  a  brown.  When  feparated  by  filtra¬ 
tion,  wafhed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  de- 
ficcated  in  a  low  heat,  this  precipitate  amounted  to  269, 
grains.  Upon  Ignition  it  weighed  only  250  grains, 
and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  very  fubtle,  fully-biack 
powder. 

“  Therefore,  becaufe  according  to  this  experiment,, 
copper  acquires  an  increafe  of  25  per  cent,  of  weight  by 
combining  wfith  oxygen,  it  is  obvious,  that  for  the 
above  4o|-  grains  of  metallic  copper,  we  muft  put  ia 
the  account  50.62  grains  of  oxidated  copper. 

“In  confequence  of  this  decompofition,  loO  parts  o£ 
the  olive  copper  ore  contain. 


Oxld  of  copper,  -  50.62 

Acid  of  arfenic,  -  45. 

Water  of  cryftallization,  3. 50 

^99.12.” 

ii.  150. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Red u& ion  of  the  Ores  of  Copper* 

The  proceffes  employed  for  the  redu611on  of  cop¬ 
per  ores  in  the  large  way  are  extremely  fimple.  It 
fcarcely  ever  happens,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
fame  order  in  condu61ing  the  different  reducing  procef¬ 
fes,  even  in  cafes  where  the  quality  of  the  ore  is  found 
to  be  the  fame,  is  obferved  at  two  works.  The  fame 
remark,  how^ever,  might  probably  be  made  with  regard 
to  other  manufa6lories,  where  the  fame  pra61:ical  ma¬ 
nagement  being  long  eftabliftied,  and  attended  with  or¬ 
dinary  fuccefs,  its  inconveniences  or  advantages  are  rare¬ 
ly  inveftigated,  with  regard  to  the  abridgement  of  la¬ 
bour,  or  the  diminution  of  expence.  We  lliall  now  de- 
fcrlbe  the  proceffes  for  the  reduflion  of  copper  ores^. 
which  are  follow^ed  irr  different  places,  by  which  our 
readers,  who  are  Interefted  in  the  fubje61:,  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  each,  or  to  fug- 
geft  improvements  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  j  and 
with  this  view,  we  (hall  deferibe  the  operations  for  re¬ 
ducing  copper  ores  which  are  followed  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  Anglefea., 

Method 
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Copper.  Method  of  reducing  copper  ores  m  r<5r;;u’o//.-^The  ore 

-V"—  IS  firft  broken  to  pieces,  of  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  This 
operation  is  known  by  the  name  of  cobbing.  The  rich¬ 
er  pieces  of  ore  are  then  picked  out  by  the  hand.  The 
next  operation  is  roafliiig,  which  is  performed  in  large 
reverberatory  furnaces,  i6  feet  long,  and  14  feet  broad. 
The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  compofed  of  lire  bricks, 
covered  with  fand,  two  feet  thick.  This  fand  becomes 
a  fcmivitrihed  mafs  by  the  intenfe  heat.  The  height 
of  the  chimney  is  from  40  to  50  feet,  the  draught  of 
which  is  fo  drong,  that  the  fulphur  and  arfenic,  fepa- 
rated  during  the  roalling,  are  carried  almoft  entirely 
through  it.  The  ore  is  introduced  through  a  kind  of 
funnel,  and  fpread  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  foot  over  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  The  fuel  is  placed  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  furnace,  fo  that  tlie  flame  rauft  pafs  over 
the  furface  of  the  ore  as  it  is  dire61ed  by  the  current  of 
air  towards  the  chimney.  The  ore  is  roafted  in  this 
furnace  with  a  dull  red  heat  for  12  hours,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred  with  an  iron  rake,  to  expofe  frefli  furfaces 
to  the  flame. 

The  ore  being  fuffleiently  roafted,  is  carried  to  an¬ 
other  furnace,  nine  feet  long  by  fix  wide,  where  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to  a  fufing  heat,  without  addition,  except  that  of 
a  little  calcareous  fand,  when  the  flag  does  not  rife 
freely.  It  is  raked  out  at  the  end  of  every  four  hours, 
when  it  is  of  the  conflflence  of  foft  dough,  and  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  oblong  moulds,  a  little  ^vater  being  fprink- 
ied  upon  it,  to  make  it  fink  down.  The  flag  being  ra^ 
ked  off,  a  frtfh  quantity  of  calcined  ore  is  introduced 
into  the  furnace,  and  the  copper  is  tapped  off  by  a  hole 
in  its  fide,  which  had  been  flopped  up  with  wet  clay 
mixed  with  one-fourth  part  of  new  coal,  which  prevents 
the  clay  from  becoming  fo  hard  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  open  the  hole  by  means  of  an  iron  pick.  As  the 
rough  copper  flows  from  the  furnace,  it  is  condu^led  by 
a  gutter  into  a  large  bucket,  fufpended  by  chains  in  a 
W'ell,  through  wdiicli  a  ftream  of  water  is  paffing.  The 
metal,  as  it  falls  into  the  water,  is  granulated,  w'ithout 
cxploflon  or  danger,  and  is  afterwards  taken  out  by  rai¬ 
ling  the  bucket. 

But  in  this  ifate  the  copper  is  very  impure,  being 
quite  brittle,  and  mixed  with  arfenic  and  fulphur,  which 
can  only  be  feparated  by  other  proeefles.  For  thh  pur- 
pofe  It  is  again  melted,  ^nd  granulated  two  or  three 
times.  Each  time  a  flag  is  thrown  up  in  the  furnace  *, 
but  as  It  contains  fome  copper,  It  is  not,  like  the  fird 
flag,  reje61ed,  but  w'orked  over  and  over  again  with 
new  charges  of  calcined  ore.  The  nature  of  the  ore 
inufl:  determine  the  number  of  fulions  and  granulations. 
After  the  granulation,  the  mafs  is  melted  and  cad  into 
J)igs,  which  have  a  blidered  appearance  on  the  furface, 
rhefe  are  again  broken  up,  and  melted  and  roaded  fe- 
veral  times,  by  which  tlie  metal  becomes  purei:,  and  is 
then  cad  into  iron  moulds,  after  wdiich  it  is  carried  to 
the  refining  furnace  ;  and  being  again  melted  with  the 
addition  of  fome  charc('al,  it  is  brought  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  purity  as  to  bear  the  hammer,  and  be  fit  for  the 
market.  In  this  Way,  by  repeated  calcination  and  fu- 
lion,  the  common  ores  of  copper  are  freed  frotn  arfenic, 
fulphur,  and  earthy  matters,  and  brought  to  the  metal¬ 
lic  date.  Here  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  Avhere  there  is 
variety  of  ores,  no  fmall  degree  of  judgment  is  requi- 
'fite  in  forting  and  didributing  them  for  the  furnace, 
that  the  more  fufible  ores  being  mixed  w’ith  fuch  as  are 
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more  refraiflory,  will  render  the  poorer  ores,  by  the  Copper, 
addition  of  a  portion  of  the  richer,  worth  the  w’ork-  y 

ing. 

Method  of  reducing  copper  ores  in  Anglefea. — Tlie  ore, 
whick  is  the  fulphuret  of  copper,  is  broken  into  fmall  ‘ 
pieces,  and  expofed  to  lieat  in  a  kiln,  which  is  clofe  co¬ 
vered.  A  little  fire  is  applied  to  the  mafs  of  ore  iii 
different  places,  by  wffiich  the  w  hole  is  gradually  kind¬ 
led.  The  kiln  is  furnidied  with  flues,  which  open  into 
a  long,  clofe,  pent-houfc  gallery,  for  the  purpofe  of  col- 
leading  the  fulphur,  which  rifes  in  the  date  of  vapour 
to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  pafles  through  the  flues  into  the 
long  gallery,  w  here  it  is  flowly  condenfed,  is  afterw^ards 
taken  out,  and  farther  prepared  for  fale.  The  mafs  of 
ore,  after  it  is  once  kindled,  burns  of  itfelf  for  about  dx 
months,  and  in  this  time  the  fulphur  chamber  is  four 
times  cleared  out.  The  Improved  fulphur  chambers  arc 
condruded  in  the  form  of  lime  kilns,  having  the  ore  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  fulphur  fubliming  at  the  top.  The 
richer  part  of  the  roaded  ore  is  exported  w  ithout  being 
fubjeded  to  any  other  preparation,  but  the  poortd  part 
is  melted  on  the  fpot,  and  contains,  befides  a  great  deal 
of  fulphur,  many  other  impurities.  The  fmelting  boufes 
confid  of  a  range  of  large  reverberatory  furnaces,  hav¬ 
ing  chimneys  above  40  feet  high,  thus  producing  a  very 
drong  current  of  air.  Thirty- one  of  thefe  furnaces  are 
arranged  fide  by  fide  under  the  fame  roof.  The  fuel, 

W'hich  is  coal,  is  burnt  on  a  grate  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  flame  is  carried  over  the  ore  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  bottom  of  it,  by  the  draught  of  air.  Twelve 
hundred  weight  of  roaded  ore  is  introduced  into  the 
furnace,  mixed  wdth  a  fmall  portion  of  coal  dud.  Here 
the  ore  is  melted,  and  brought  to  an  impure  regulus^ 
and  when  it  is  fufficiently  fufed,  it  is  drawn  od'  into 
earthen  moulds.  Each  charge  of  the  furnace  is  w’orked 
off  in  about  five  hours,  and  yields  about  half  a  hundred 
weight  of  rough  copper,  which  after  being  farther  puri- 
'fied,  affords  about  50  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 

In  reducing  copper  ores  at  Neufol  in  Hungary,  lead 
is  employed  in  the  refining  part  of  the  procefs.  The 
rough  copper  is  fpread  out  011  the  rcugh  bed  of  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  after  being  fix  hours  in  fufion,  a  quantity  of 
lead.  In  the  propUrtion  of  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  copper,  is  throwm  in.  This  Immediately  begins  to 
vitrify,  and  form  a  thick  fcoria,  along  with  the  impuri¬ 
ties  of  the  copper.  The  fcoriae  are  fiicceffively  remo¬ 
ved,  till  the  wffiole  is  feparated,  and  the  copper  is  puri¬ 
fied.  The  fcoriae  retain  a  portion  of  the  copper,  and 
arc  employed  in  a  future  operation.  The  procefs  con¬ 
tinues  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  wdth  fifty  quintals  of 
raw  copper. 

Some  of  the  finer  copper  ores  contain  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  filver,  as  to  render  it  w^orth  wffiile  to  extra6l  the 
metal.  In  the  different  readings  and  fufions  wfliich  are 
employed  to  bring  the  copper  to  a  date  of- purity,  the 
filver  ahvays  remains  combined  with  it,  fo  that  it  mud 
be  feparated  by  anotlier  procefs.  The  method  of  dpa^- 
rating  filver  from  copper  has  been  already  deferibed,  in 
treating  of  the  redindion  of  the  ores  of  filver. 

The  fprlngs  which  are  found  in  copper  mines,  or  flow' 
from  rocks  which  afford  copper  ores,  are  often  fo  drong- 
ly  impregnated  with  blue  vitriol  or  native  fulphate  of 
copper,  as  to  yield  a  confidcrablc  quantity  of  this  m'e- 
tal.  It  is  obtained  by  the  following  procefs.  Large, 
fquare  open  pits,  are  formed  of  rammed  clay,  two  or 
3  I  2  '  three 
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^  three  feet  deep.  Into  thefe  pits  the  vitriol  water  is 

pumped  ;  a  quantity  of  refufe  iron  is  throivn  in,  which 
being  allowed  to  remain  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
iron  is  dilTolved  by  its  Jftronger  affinity  for  the  acid,  and 
the  copper  being  feparated,  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of' brown  mud.  After  t}ie  water  appears  to  be  exhauft- 
cd  of  the  copper,  the  oxide  of  topper  colledtcd  at  the 
bottom  is  raked  out,  and  being  dried  in  the  fun,  may  be 
reduced  in  the  ufiial  way.  Udiis  material,  which  is  the 
richefi;  employed  in  obtaining  metallic  copper,  yielding 
fifty  per  cent,  although  contaminated-  with  fonie  iron 
and  clay,  is  rarely  fmelted,  excepting  along  with  the 
poorer  ores,  fome  of  which  do  not  afford  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 

The  plates  of  copper  of  a  fine  red  colour,  ufually 
known  by  the  name  of  rofette  copper^  are  made  by  a 
particular  management.  When  the  metal  is  found  to  be 
in  a  ftate  of  fufficient  purity,  the  furface  while  in  fufion 
is  Arell  feummed,  and  allowed  to  cool  till  it  is  juft  ready 
to  fix.  At  this  time  the  workman  bruffies  it  over 'with 
a  wet  broom,  by  w  hich  the  furface  is  immediately  fixed, 
and  a  thin  plate  is  feparated  from  the  nit  tal  below, 
which  h  ftill  in  a  fluid  ftate,.  The  plate  thus  produced 
is  taken  off  and  thrown  into  water,  w  here  it  becomes  of 
a  high  red  colour.  The  fame  operation  is  repeated  and 
continued  fucceffively  till  the  whole  of  the  fluid  metal 
is  converted  into  thin  irregular  plates  of  the  above 
defeription. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Ores  of  Iron. 

The  ores  of  iron,  which  prefent  a  confiderable  varie¬ 
ty,  are  reduced,  on  account  of  the  refractory  nature  of 
this  metal,  with  no  fmall  difficulty.  The  moft  power¬ 
ful  agents  mull  be  employed  for  this  purpofe.  And  as 
the  conftruction  of  furnaces  is  a  matter  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  the  fmeltiiig  of  iron  ores,  ^ve  w’ere  Jed, 
when  treating  of  that  fiibject,  to  enter  into  a  pretty 
full  account  of  the  proceffes  themfclves  ;  to  this  account 
the  reader  is  referred  for  information  on  the  methods 
followed  in  the  rcduxftion  of  thefe  ores.  The  prefent 
chapter  therefore  will  be  only  occupied  in  giving  an 
abridged  view  of  their  analyfis. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores, 

Native  Iron. —  In  analyfing  this  ore,  it  may  be  dif- 
folved  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  the  lead  may  be  feparated 
by  adding  fulphate  of  foda,  thus  forming  an  infoluble 
fulphate  of  lead  ;  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper  may 
be  precipitated  by  means  of  cauflic  fixed  alkali  at  a 
boiling  heat  •,  the  addition  of  cauftic  ammonia  will  dif- 
folve  the  copper,  and  the  iron  will  remain  behind. 

Pyrites, — Iron  pyrites  is  either  magnetical,  or  is  de- 
ftitute  of  this  property.  When  the  ore  is  magnetical, 
it  may  be  either  proper  magnetical  pyrites,  or  common 
pyrites  with  a  mixture  of  magnetic  iron,  either  in  the 
metallic  ftate,  or  in  that  of  black  oxide.  If  the  mag- 
netifm  be  owdng  to  black  oxfde  mixed  with  common 
pyrites,  no  hydrogen  gas  w’Hl  be  produced  by  digefting 
it  in  muriatic  acid  \  and  if  metallic  iron  an.d  pyrites 
be  combined  together,  the  gas  obtained  will  be  hydro¬ 
gen  gas :  but  if  the  ore  examined  be  magnetic  pyrites, 
the  gas  evolved  by  muriatic  acid  will  be  fulphurated 
hydrogen.  The  following  analyfis  is  applicable  to  both 
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fpecies  of  pyrites,  i.  After  reducing  the  pyrites  to  a  Iron, 
very  fine  powder,  let  it  be  digefted  in  nitric  acid  of  mo- 
derate  ftrength,  and  boiled  almoft  to  drynefs  5  then  add  a 
frefli  portion  of  acid,  and  repeat  this  procefs  till  the 
whole  fqlphur  is  converted  into  fulphuric  acid.  2.  Pour 
off  the  liquor,  edulcorate  the  undiffolved  refidue,  and 
add  the  waftiings  to  the  liquor.  3.  Add  to  this  carbo¬ 
nate  of  foda  to  a  flight  excels,  and  feparate  the  precipi¬ 
tate,  if  any  take  place.  4.  After  neutralifmg  the  refi- 
dual  liquor  by  a  little  nitrous  acid,  it  may  be  decompo- 
fed  by  muriate  of  barytes,  which  is  to  be  added  while 
any  precipitate  lakes  place.  A  hundred  parts  of  this 
precipitate  indicate  14.5  of  fulpliur  in  the  ore.  5.  The  ! 

infoluble  refidue  (2.)  is  next  to  be  digefted  wdth  cauftic 
foda,  and  being  evaporated  to  drynefs  and  flightly  igni-  i 

ted,  the  precipitate  (3.)  is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
diffolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  boiled  nearly  to  drynefs.  ! 

By  the  affufion  of  water  the  lilica  will  be  left  in  the 
ftate  of  a  white  infoluble  powder.  6.  Mix  the  muriatic 
folution  with  ammonia  in  flight  excels,  and  the  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron  will  be  precipitated  together,  leaving 
the  lime,  if  there  Ihould  be  any,  in  the  folution,  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  flate  of  carbonate,  by 
a  mild  alkali,  y.  The  iron  and  alumina  may  be  fepa.- 
rated  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  the  metal¬ 
lic  oxide  iintoucbed,  or  by  digeftion  in  cauftic  potafti  or 
foda,  which  produces  a  fimilar  effe6l. 

Magnetic  Iron  0/v,  Specular  Iron  Or-e,  and  Red  Iron 
Ore, — are  com po fed  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  with  an 
accidental  quantity  of  filica  and  alumina.  Thefe  ores 
are  with  difficulty  a£led  on  by  acids  alone.  In  condudl- 
ing  the  analyfis,  therefore,  I.  The  ore  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  healed  in  a  filver  crucible,  wdth 
cauftic  foda  in  folution.  When  the  whole  moifture  is 
evaporated,  the  remaining  matter  is  to  be  ignited  to  a  i 

low  degree  for  a  few'  minutes  ;  next  diffolve  the  whole 
contents  of  the  crucible  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  5  eva¬ 
porate  the  folution  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  boil  the  refi¬ 
due  ill  diftilled  w^atcr,  acidulated  w'ith  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  filica  will  remain  behind  undiffolved.  2. 

The  folution  being  confiderably  reduced  by  evaporation, 
add  cauftic  foda  to  a  flight  excefs,  and  boil  it  upon  the 
precipitate  which  is  thus  obtained.  This  precipitate, 
after  being  edulcorated,  is  pure  oxide  of  iron,  and  being 
heated  wutb  a.  little  wax,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  ftate 
of  magnetic  oxide,  one  hundred  parts  of  w  hich  indicate 
feventy-three  of  metallic  iron.  In  this  way  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  iron  in  the  ore  may  be  eftimated.  3.  The  alka¬ 
line  folution  contains  the  alumina,  w’hlch  may  be  fepa¬ 
rated  by  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  after  being  wafhed 
and  ignited,  its  quantity  may  be  afeertained. 

Black  Iron  Ore,  and  Brown  Iron  Ore, — Befides  the 
ingredients  containeffin  the  former  fpecies,  thefe  ores  are 
combined  with  a  portion  of  manganefe  ;  the  precipitate 
obtained,  therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganefe.  Thefe  oxides  may  be  feparated  by  dif- 
folviiig  them  in  muriatic  acid,  and  adding  to  the  hot  fo¬ 
lution  cauftic  foda,  drop  by  drop,  till*  the  liquor  becomes 
colourlefs,  or  till  the  precipitate  thrown  down  at  each 
addition  of  the  alkali  begins  to  be  white.  In  this  w  ay 
the  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitateeV  while  that  of  the  man¬ 
ganefe  remains  in  folution.  The  iron  being  removed, 
the  oxide  of  manganefe  may  be  obtained,  by  continuing 
the  addition  of  foda  till  no  farther  precipitate  is  produ¬ 
ced.  The  tw’o  oxides  may  alfo  be  feparated  by  adding 

fuccinale 
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Iron,  fuccinate  of  foda  to  the  muriatic  folutlon,  by  which 
mm  i  ^  means  the  iron  is  precipitated,  and  the  manganefe  re¬ 
mains  in  folution. 

Sparry  Iron  Ore, — This  ore  of  iron,  which  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  contain  carbonic  acid,  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganefe,  lime,  magnelia  and  barytes,  in  the  ftate  of 
carbonate,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  filica  and  alumina, 
may  be  examined  according  to  the  following  analyfis. 

I.  Digeft  the  ore  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  in  muri¬ 
atic  aeid,  with  a  little  nitric  acid  :  a  flight  elfervefcence 
takes  place,  and  the  lofs  of  iveight  indicates  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  driven  off.  2.  The  infoluble  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ore,  after  being  twice  or  thrice  digefted  in 
muriatic  acid,  is  filica.  3.  The  muriatic  folutions  and 
walhings,  being  mixed  together,  arc  to  be  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  and  decompofed  at  a  boiling  heat,  by 

I  adding  caullic  foda  in  excefs.  4.  Boil  the  precipitate 

and  fupernatant  fluid  together  for  a  fliort  time,  the  alu¬ 
mina  only  will  be  diffolved.  5.  The  infoluble  portion 
is  next  to  be  well  waflied  and  ignited,  and  being  once 
abftra(ffed  with  nitric  acid,  the  iiine,  barytes,  and  mag- 
nefia,  will  be  diffolved,  leaving  behind  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  inangnnefe.  6.  To  feparate  the  oxides,  digeff  the 
mixture  with  a  gentle  heat  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  bit  of  fugar  ;  the  manganefe  is 
diffolved,  and  the  remaining  oxide  of  irdn  may  be 
brought  to  the  magnetic  ftate,  by  heating  it  ivith  wax. 

7,  The  nitrate  of  manganefe  may  be  precipitated  by 
I  carbonate  of  foda,  and  after  wafliing  and  drying  it  at  a 

Sheat  below  rednefs,  pure  carbonate  of  manganefe  is  ob¬ 
tained,  one  hundred  parts  of  which  indicate  fifty -five  of 
metallic  manganefe,  8.  To  the  nitric  folution  (5.),  a 
\  good  deal  diluted  with  water,  add  fulphuric  acid  as 

I  long  as  any  preci[)itatc  is  formed.  The  fulphate  of 

I  barytes  thus  obtained  being  removed,  the  other  earths 

*  may  be  thrown  down  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of  an 

[j  alkali*,  they  are  again  diffolved  in  diluted  fulphuric  acid, 

’  and  the  fulphates  of  lime  and  magnelia  thus  produced, 

being  precipitated  by  alcohol,  may  be  feparated  from 
each  other  by  cold  water.  In  this  way  the  fulphate  of 
magnelia  is  diffolved,  with  only  a  very  inconfiderable 
quantity  of  the  fulphate  of  lime. 

Argillaceous  iron  ore^  hog  iron  ore^  blue  earthy  and 
green  earthy  iron  ores^ — are  chiefly  compofed  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganefe,  phofphate  of  iron,  fiUca, 
alumina,  and  lime.  The  analylis  of  thefe  ores  may  be 
conducted  according  to  the  following  procefs.  1.  After 
the  ore  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  ignited,  abftra61  it 
two  or  three  times  ivith  nitric  acid  ;  pour  oif  the  acid, 
and  walh  the  relidue  with  a  fmall  portion  of  ftrong  ni- 
trid  acid.  2.  Add  the  acids  together,  evaporate  nearly 
to  drynefs,  wafli  the  relidue  with  cold  water  \  the  phof¬ 
phate  of  iron  remains  behind.  3.  Ignite  the  infoluble 
relidue  (i.)  with  cauftic  foda,  and  feparate  the  filica  as 
in  a  former  analylis,  by  muriatic  acid.  4.  Mix  the  ni¬ 
tric  and  muriatic  liquors,  boil  them  with  an  excefs  of 
cauftic  foda,  and  the  alumina  will  be  diffolved,  while  the 
metallic  oxides  and  lime  are  precipitated.  5.  Alter  ig¬ 
nition,  abftradt  the  compound  precipitate  with  nitric 
acid  j  the  lime  is  now  diffolved,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganefe,  which  may  be 
feparated  according  to  the  preceding  analylis. 

Arfcniate  of  Iron, — This  ore  is  found  to  contain 
oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  with  arfcnic  acid,  befides  a 
portion  of  filica,  and  fometimes  lime.  It  was  ana- 
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lyfed  by  Mr  Chenevix,  according  to  the  following 
procefs.  Being  reduced  to  powder,  and  fubje^ed  to 
lefs  than  a  red  heat,  the  %vater  of  cryftallization  is  dri¬ 
ven  off  j  the  relidue  is  next  boiled  with  cauftic  potafli, 
and  the  alkaline  folution  being  feparated  by  filtration,  is 
to  be  neutralized  with  nitric  acid.  The-addition  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  lead  affords  a  precipitate  of  arfeniate  of  lead, 
one  hundred  parts  of  which  indicate  thirty- three  of 
arfcnic  acid.  '  Muriatic  acid  is  next  to  be  added  to  the 
relidue,  which  is  infoluble  in  potalli ;  the  iron  and  cop¬ 
per  are  thus  diffolved,  and  the  filica  remains  behind. 

By  fuperfaturating  the  muriatic  folution  with  ammonia, 
the  oxide  of  iron  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  oxide  of 
copper  will  remain  in  folution  by  the  alkali. 

But,  for  pra6lical  purpofes,  we  fhall  give  a  Ihort  view 
of  the  limpler  methods  of  affaying  the  ores  of  iron, 
which  are  chiefly-  employed  in  manufa(ffure,  tvith  tho 
view  of  afeertaining  the  quantity,  of  metal  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  them,  Avhen  treated  in  the  large  w*ay. 

Among  the  older  metallurgifts  it  was  ufual  to  employ 
a<51ive  faline  fluxes  in  affaying  the  ores  of  iron  ;  but  as 
the  metallic  part  of  the  ore  can  only  be  brought  into 
fulion  at  a  very  high  temperature,  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  effeds  the  vitrification  of  the  earthy  matters,  when, 
aided  by  lime  and  bottle  glafs,  fo  that  the  ufe  ot  borax, 
or  alkaline  falts,  w  hich  are  more  expenfive,  may  be  dif- 
penfed  with. 

To  affay  the  richer  varieties  of  magnetic  ifon  ore, 
particularly  iron  fand,  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder, 
add  one-twelfth  of  charcoal,  or  double  the  quantity  of 
fine  faw  dull,  and  expofe  the  mixture  in  a  covered  cru¬ 
cible  for  an  hour  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  wind  fur¬ 
nace.  Afrer  this  the  iron  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  button,  and 
covered  with  a  fmall  portion  of  cellular  fcoriae.  This 
procefs  will  be  fufliclent  where  the  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  is  fmall  ;  but  as  the  common  magnetic  iron  ore 
contains  a  confiderable  proportion  of  filica,  a  flux  of  the 
following  materials  may  be  ncceffary.  For  every  eight 
parts  of  ore  take  eight  of  bottle  glals,  fix  of  limclione 
or  chalk,  and  one  of  charcoal  ;  mix  the  w  hole  carefully 
together  with  the  ore,  and  expofe  the  mixture  to  heat  as 
in  the  former  cafe.  If  the  operation  have  fucceeded, 
a  button  of  iron  wdll  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible,  covered  by  a  compacl,  vitreous,  greenifl\ 
flag. 

As  the  fpecular  iron  ore  generally  contains  a  portion 
of  fulphur,  from  the  admixture  of  pyrites,  it  mull  be 
roafted  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  till  the  fulphureous  odour 
is  no  longer  perceptible  j  then  to  eight  parts  of  the  ore, 
add  eight  of  bottle  glafs,  fix  of  chalk,  and  one  twelfth 
of  charcoal,  and  treat  the  mixture  as  before.  The 
red,  brown,  and  black  iron  ores,  may  be  affayed  in  the 
fame  way. 

Sparry  iron  ore  may  be  affayed  witlnuit  roafting,  by 
reducing  it  to  powder,  and  placing  it  in  a  crucible 
lined  wdlh  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  clay,  and  then 
covering  it  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  w^eight  of  cal¬ 
cined  borax. 

In  affaying  argillaceous  and  hog  ores  of  iron,  they 
are  firft  to  be  roafted,  and  then  mixed  with  eight  part;-  of. 
bottle  glafs,  feven  of  chalk,  and  one  and  a  half  of  char¬ 
coal,  to  eight  parts  of  ore,  and  fubjedled  to  fufion  in  an. 
unlined  crucible.  It  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to  obferve, 
that  the  proportion  of  chalk  may  be  diminiftied  in  treat¬ 
ing 
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ing  thofe  varieties  of  ore  which  contain  calcareous  earth 
in  confiderable  quantities. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduSiion  of  the  Ores  of  Iron, 

In  treating  of  the  conftru6Iion  of  furnaces,  the  pro¬ 
per  form  and  management  of  which  are  of  the  utmoft 
importance  in  extrading  the  metal  from  the  ores  of 
iron,  we  were  led  to  enter  pretty  fully  into  the  nature 
and  effeds  of  the  fmelting  procefs,  or  the  metliod  of  re¬ 
ducing  iron  ores.  We  (hall  not,  therefore,  refume  th6 
fubjed  in  this  place.  See  Furnace. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Lead. 

In  the  prefent  chapter  we  lhall  firft  give  an  account 
-of  the  moft  improved  methods  of  analyfing  the  ores  of 
lead  5  and  feCondly,  treat  of  the  beft  methods  of  redu- 
icing  or  fmelting  thefe  ores. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analyfs  of  Lead  Ores. 

The  analyfis  of  the  ores  of  lead  is  lefs  difficult  than 
that  of  the  other  metals  of  which  ^xe  have  juft  now 
treated  5  and  when  accuracy  is  wanted,  the  humid  way 
of  analyfis  is  to  be  preferred.  The  method  of  fepara- 
ting  lead  from  filver  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well 
as  that  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  iron  and  copper. 
The  fame  proeefs  as  that  employed  for  feparating  iron 
and  copper  from  lead,  may  be  followed  with  regard  to 
the  feparation  of  lead  from  tin,  cobalt,  and  zinc*  We 
lhall  now  give  an  account  of  the  analylis  of  particular 
lead  ores.  . 

Galena,  or  fulphuret  cf  This  fpccles,  which  is 

the  moft  common  ore  of  lead,  was  analyfed  by  Vau- 
Jour.  following  procefs  i.  Three  hundred 

Mines,  parts  of  the  ore,  reduced  to  powder,  w’ere  roafted  ;  and 
N®  Ixvui,  during  the  procefs,  twelve  per  cent.  2.  Three 

hundred  parts  of  the  fame  ore  Were  heated  with  nitric 
acid  very  much  diluted  j  a  ftrong  odour  of  fulphurated 
hydrogen  was  perceived,  and  the  folution  of  the  lead 
being  completed  and  filtered,  there  remained  on  the  fil¬ 
ter  pure  filica,  which  being  heated  to  rednefs  and  cool¬ 
ed,  weighed  fifty  grains,  or  16.67  parts  per  cent.  .3* 
The  folution  of  lead  in  nitric  acid  being  decompofed  by 
means  of  fulphate  of  foda,  and  the  fulphate  of  lead  pre¬ 
cipitated  being  wafhed  and  dried,  weighed  250  grains, 
or  63.1  of  metallic  lead  per  cent.  4.  After  the  ful¬ 
phate  of  lead  was  feparated,  ammonia  was  added,  and  a 
precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron  was  obtained,  which  being 
iubje6led  to  a  red  heat,  weighed  ten  grains,  or  was  equal 
3*33  cent.  5.  Carbonate  of  potafti  being  added 
to  the  refidual  liquor,  threw  down  nine  grains  of  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime,  which  is  equal  to  three  per  cent.  The 
fulphuret  of  lead  thus  analyzed,  afforded"  in  one  hundred 
.parts. 
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Sulphur, 

Silica, 

Metallic  lead. 
Oxide  of  iron. 
Carbonate  of  lime, 
Lofs, 


12. 

16.67 

63.1 

3-33 

3- 

1.9 

100.00 
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To  aflay  galena  In  the  dry  way,  it  is  to  be  mixed  af¬ 
ter  roaftlng  with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
covered  with  fait,  and  melted.  A  button  of  lead  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the,  crucible,  but  the  filver 
and  other  metals  which  cxifted  in  the  ore,  are  ftill  com¬ 
bined  with  the  metallic  lead. 

Sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony  and  copper.— ^  An  ore  of 
this  kind  was  analyfed  by  Mr  Hatchett,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  procefs.  Two  hundred  grains  of  the  ore  were  heat¬ 
ed  in  a  matrafs,  with  two  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
nitric  acid  Avas  very  flowly  added,  till  the  Avhole  exhibi¬ 
ted  a  moderate  effervefcence.  Being  gently  heated  for 
an  hour,  the  folution  alfumed  a  green  colour,  and  a 
quantity  of  fulphur  Av  hich  floated  on  the  furface,  being 
colle6led,  dlgefted  feparately  with  a  little  muriatic  acid, 
and  Avafhed  and  dried,  Avelghed  thirty -four  grains  ;  and 
as  it  burnt  entirely  aAvay  AvithoUt  any  refiduum,  in  a  red 
earthen  cup,  it  was  perfe6lly  pure.  The  folution  Avith 
the  muriatic  acid,  in  Avhich  the  fulphur  had  been  Avafli- 
ed,  Avas  firft  boiled,  and  afterAvards  mixed  Avith  fix  pints 
of  boiling  diftilled  water,  to  Avhich  it  communicated  a 
milky  appearance.  It  Avas  filtered  Avhlle  hot,  and  the 
filter  Avaihed  Avith  another  portion  of  boiling  Avater. 
The  Avhite  precipitate,  Avhich  Avas  oxide  of  antimony, 
was  dried  in  a  fand  bath,  and  Avelghed  fixty-three  grains. 
When  the  liquor  Avith  the  Avaftilngs  cooled,  fome  cryftals 
of  muriate  of  lead  Avere  depoflted.  The  liquor  Avas  af¬ 
terAvards  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  a  few  drops 
of  fulphuric  acid  Avere  added,  to  feparate  the  lead  Avhlch 
remained  in  folution.  The  refidue  being  again  diflblvcd 
in  boiling  AVater,  Avas  entirely  decompofed  by  fulphate 
of  foda,  and  the  fulphate  of  lead  thus  obtained  being 
added  to  the  former  portion,  Avas  waflied  and  dried  on  a 
fand  bath.  It  Aveiglied  120  grains. 

The  liquor,  which  Avas  noAv  bluifh  green,  alfumed  a 
deep  blue  colour  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  j  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  was  feparated,  Avhich,  Avhen 
dried  and  heated  Avith  Avax,  became  magnetic,  and 
amounted  to  2.4  grains.  The  liquor,  after  being  eva¬ 
porated  nearly  to  drynefs,  Avas  boiled  Avith  a  ftrong  fo¬ 
lution  of  potafli,  till  it  was  nearly  dry,  and  the  refidue 
being  waflied  Avith  Avater,  a  black  oxide  of  copper  re¬ 
mained  y  Avhlch,  after  being-  dried,  Aveighed  thirty-tAVO 
grains. 

White  lead  ore,  or  carbonate  of  lead. — The  AvhIte 
tabular  lead  ore,  from  Lead  hills  in  Scotland,  was  ana¬ 
lyfed  by  Klaproth,  according  to  the  following  pro¬ 
cefs. 

“  I.  One  hundred  grains  of  it.  In  pure  fpecimens,  and 
prevloufly  triturated  to  a  poAvder,  Avere  by  fmall  portions 
introduced  into  a  mixture  of  200  of  nitric  acid  Avitli 
300  grains  of  Avater,  and  put  In  equilibrium  upon  the 
balance.  The  ore  diflolved  readily,  and  Avith  a  ftrong 
effervefcence,  without  leaving  any  refidue.  By  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  that  efcaned,  there  Avas  a  lofs  of  16  grains  of 
Aveight. 

“  2.  The  folution,  which  Avas  clear  and  colourlefs,  Avas 
diluted  AvIth  Avater,  and  a  cylinder  of  zinc  put  Into  it. 
After  24  hours,  the  Avhole  of  the  lead  had  fhot  into 
beautiful  metallic  laminae,  Avhlch  colleded,  wafhed,  and 
both  quickly  and  carefully  dried,  to  the  end  that  no 
oxidation  might  take  place,  afforded  77  grains  of  lead 
in  the  reguline  ftate,  AvhIch  correfpond  Avith  82  grains 

oxidated  lead. 

“  Confequently,  the  conftituent  parts  of  this  tabular 


and  carbonated  white  lead*  ore,  bear  to  each  other  the 
following  proportion  : 


Oxide  of  lead. 

82. 

Carbonic  acid. 

16. 

Water, 

2. 

^  100.” 

Green  lead  ore^  or  phofphate  of  lead, — The  following 
is  an  example  of  the  method  of  analyfing  this  fpecies  of 
ore,  adopted  by  Klaproth. 

“  I.  An  hundred  grains  of  this  ore,  in  very  pure  fpeci- 
mens,  left  on  folution  in  dilute  nitric  acid  one  half  grcin 
of  the  quartzofe  matrix  behind  j  which  I  feparated  and 
replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  ore.  The  colour- 
lets  folution,  treated  with  nitrate  of  tilver,  yielded  lo 
grains  of  muriated  lilver  :  which  indicates  1.54  of  con¬ 
crete  muriatic  acid,  contained  in  100  of  the  ore. 

“  2.  In  the  next  inftance,  the  ingredient  lead  was  fe¬ 
parated  by  means  of  fulphuric  acid.  The  colle6led  ful- 
phate  of  lead,  after  gentle  ignition,  weighed  1044- 
grains*,  for  which  77.10  grains  of  oxidated  lead  mult 
be  put  in  the  account. 

“3.  When  after  this  the  nitric  folution  had  been  freed, 
by  nitrated  barytes,  from  the  portion  of  fulphuric  acid 
added  to  excefs,  and  fubfequently  treated  with  ammonia 
fo  far,  that  the  acid  dill  predominated,  I  continued 
adding  a  folution  of  acetated  lead,  till  no  more  turbid- 
nefs  was  effected.  The  generated  phofphate  of  lead, 
when  colle£ted  and  expofed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  pro¬ 
ved  to  'weigh  85  grains  j  and  confequcntly,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  phofphoric  acid  mud  have  been  19 
grains. 

“  4.  The  remaining  fluid  was  mixed  with  muriatic 
acid,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  extracted 
with  ardent  fpirit.  The  refidue,  after  completely  eva¬ 
porating  the  fpirit,  was  again  dlflblved  in  water,  and 
treated  with  Pruflian  alkali.  A  precipitation  of  prufli- 
ated  iron  enfued,  which  indicated  the  amount  of  oxide 
of  iron  10  grains. 

“  From  the  refults  of  this  decompofltion  it  follo-ws, 
that  the  condituent  parts  of  green  lead  ore,  and  their 
proportion  to  each  other,  are  ; 


Oxide  of  lead,  -  - 

Phofphoric  acid,  -  19. 

Muriatic  acid,  -  -  1.54 

Oxide  of  iron,  -  -  o.io 


f  97*74*” 

Red  lead  ore,  or  cJirofnate  of  lead, — In  analyfing  thls^ 
ore,  Vauquelin  adopted  the  following  Ample  procefs. 
Equal  weights  of  the  ore  reduced  to  Ane  powder, 
drong  muriatic  acid,  and  didilled  water,  were  digeded 
together  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  dirred  from 
time  to  time.  The  chromate  of  lead  is  thus  decompo- 
fed,  and  converted,  for  the  mod  part,  to  muriate  of  lead, 
which  is  of  a  white  colour.  When  the  acid  has  ceafed 
to  a£l,  pour  off  the  liquor,  add  frefli  muriatic  acid,  dilu¬ 
ted  as  before  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  to  the 
amount  of  about  one  fourth  of  the  former  quantity, 
and  diged  till  the  whole  of  the  orange-coloured  par¬ 
ticles  among  the  white  muriate  difappear.  This  liquor 
is  to  be  added  to  the  former,  along  with  the  waflaings  ^ 
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the  whole  is  to  be  heated,  and  placed  in  a  cool  place  for 
a  few  days,  that  the  fmall  portion  of  muriate  of  lead 
which  it  holds  in  folution,.  may  be  depoAted  5  and  this 
being  removed,  add  very  gradually  oxide  of  Alver,  preci¬ 
pitated  from  its  folution  in  nitric  acid  by  caudie  potafh, 
till  the  lad  portions  affume  a  red  purple  colour.  In 
this  way  the  whole  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  feparated, 
and  the  liquors  contain  only  chromic  acid,  'which  is  de¬ 
poAted  by  flow  evaporation  in  the  form  of  fmall,  prif- 
matic,  ruby  red  crydals.  The  quantity  of  muriate  of 
lead  obtained  by  this  procefs  being  afeertained,  will 
fliew  the  quantity  of  metallic  lead  contained  in  the 
ore. 

Yellow  lead  ore,  or  molybdate  of  lead, — Klaproth  ana- 
lyfed  this  ore  in  the  following  manner. 

“  I,  A  hundred  grains  of  the  crydals  were  carefully 
freed  from  the  adhering  calcareous  earth  and  ochre  of 
iron,  and  then  Anely  pulverized.  They  were  then  dif- 
folved  in  muriatic  acid,  affided  by  heat,  alternately 
affufing  upon  them  the  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  In  this  indance  a  trace  of  Allceous  earth,  though 
fcarcely  difcernible,  appeared. 

“  2.  The  greated  part  of  muriate  of  lead,  generated 
in  the  procefs,  was  depoAted  in  Ane  needles,  even  before 
the  folution  had  completely  grown  cold.  The  fuper- 
natant  clear  fluid  was  then  poured  off,  reduced  to  a 
fmaller  volume  by  evaporation,  and  freed  from  the  mu- 
riate.d  lead,  'which  dill  feparated.  The  muriated  me¬ 
tal,  colle6led  with  care,  and  brilkly  dcflccated,  weighed 
744  grains.  By  diflblving  it  in  hot  water,  and  deeping 
into  the  folution  a  poliftied  piece  of  iron,  the  lead  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon  this  lad  In  Ane  lamellae,  and  in  the  me¬ 
tallic  date. 

“  3.  But  in  order  to  And  more  accurately  what  pro¬ 
portion  this  muriated  lead  might  bear  to  pure  oxide  of 
lead,  I  made  the  following  experiment. 

“  Two  hundred  grains  of  lead,  cut  into  fhreds,  were 
dlflblved  In  300  grains  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  10 
ounces  of  ’v\^ater,  and,  with  the  affidance  of  digedlon,  im 
a  boiling  heat.  *1^0  folution  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts. 

“  a.  Into  one  half  I  dropped  muriatic  acid,  as  long 
as  it  produced  any  turbidnefs ;  evaporating  afterwards 
the  mixture  to  the  moft  perfect  drynefs  of  the  refldue. 
The  muriate  of  lead  here  produced  weighed  13  3 
grains. 

“  h.  From  the  fecond  half  of  the  nitric  folution  I 
precipitated  the  oxide  of  lead  by  dlflblved  cauftic  pot- 
afli.  This  oxide,  when  edulcorated  and  brilkly  dried 
till  It  began  to  turn  yellowifh,  amounted  to  115  graim'. 

From  this  it  followed  that  thofe  744  grains  of  mu- 
rlatcd  lead,  obtained  from  100  grains  of  the  yellow  mo¬ 
lybdate  of  lead  (2.),  are  equal  to  64.42  grains  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead. 

“  4.  The  concentrated  muriatic  folution  of  molyb- 
dena,  which  had  a  blue  colour,  was  mixed  with  nitric 
aeld,  and  lodged  in  a  fand-bath  for  farther  evaporation. 
Being  thus  circumftanced,  it  was  again  divefled  of  its 
blue  colour,  and  a  yellow  oxide  of  molybdena  fepara¬ 
ted.  But  when  the  evaporation  had  been  carried  on 
to  complete  drynefs,  I  collected  and  weighed  the  re¬ 
maining  lemon-yellow  oxide  of  molybdena  \  and  found 
it  amount  to  344  grains. 

“  Wherefore,  one  hundred  parts  of  the  pureft  cryflab 
of  the  yellow  lead  ore,  from  Carinthia,  contain, 

Oxide 


440 

LeadI 


ORE 

Oxide  of  lead,  64*4!2 

Oxide  of  molybdena,  34. 25 


98.67  ” 

Sulphate  of  lead, — This  ore  of  lead  was  analyfed  by 
Klaproth  according  to  the  following  procefs. 

“  I.  One  hundred  grains  of  tabular  fulphate  of  lead 
from  Wanlockhead,  in  feledl  pure  fpecimens,  loft  2^ 
grains,  by  being  heated  in  a  covered  crucible.  When 
finely  pulverized  and  ignited  in  a  platina  crucible  with 
400  grains  of  carbonate  of  potafti,  they  yielded  n  brown- 
ifti  yellow,  moderately  concrete  mafs.  Upon  this  fub- 
ftance,  previoufly  triturated,  water  was  affufed  and  heat 
applied  to  promote  the  folution  of  the  foluble  parts.  As 
in  the  cafe  of  the  preceding  foftil,  fo  in  this,  an  oxide 
of  lead  depofited  from  the  liquor,  which,  when  waflied, 
dried,  and  moderately  ignited,  weighed  grains. 
Diluted  nitric  acid  took  tlie  whole  of  it  up,  without 
the  afliftanee  of  heat,  and  afforded  a  clear  folution, 
from  which  the  lead  has  been  precipitated  in  the  regu- 
line  ftate,  by  means  of  zinc.  The  metallic  lead,  thus 
obtained,*  when  colledled,  walked,  and  quickly  dried, 
amounted  to  65^  grains. 

“  2.  In  order  to  afcertaln  the  quantity  of  fulphuric 
acid  contained  in  the  alkaline  folution,  it  was  combined 
with  nitric  acid  added  to  fuper-faturation  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  and,  in  the  next  inftance,  treated  with  acetate  of 
barytes.  By  this  management  fulphate  of  barytes  was 
formed  and  precipitated,  to  the  amount  of  76  grains, 
after  being  heated  to  rednefs,  which  indicates  25^ 
grains  of  concrete  fulphuric  acid. 

“  According  to  this  decompofition,  an  hundred  parts 
of  this  tabular  fulphate  of  lead  con  lift  of, 

Oxide  of  lead,  7^*5'^ 

Sulphuric  acid,  25»75 

Water  of  cryftallization,  2.25 

498.50.” 
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Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduBion  of  the  Ores  of  Lead. 

Galena  is  by  far  the  moft  abundant  ore  of  lead,  and 
indeed  almoft  the  only  ore  which  is  fubjedled  to  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  redudlion.  The  treatment  of  this  ore  of  lead 
in  this  way  is  very  limple.  The  firft  obje£l  in  drefting 
the  ore,  is  to  feparate  the  extraneous  matters  or  im¬ 
purities,  fuch  as  iron  pyrites,  blende,  calcareous  fpar, 
quartz,  &c.  The  purer  part  of  the  ore  is  broken  to 
pieces  about  the  lize  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  waflied  from 
any'  earthy  matters  which  adhere  to  it,  and  then  it  is 
ready  to  be  fmelted.  A  ton,  or  a  greater  quantity,  of 
the  ore,  is  fpread  on  the  floor  of  a  common  reverberatory 
furnace  with  a  low  arch,  and  with  the  flame  of  pit  coal 
it  h  mickly  brought  to  a  red  heat  \  being,  during  this 
time,  occafionally  ftirred  with  iron  rakes,  to  expofe  freili 
furfaces  to  the  a(ftion  of  the  heat.  When  it  begins  to 
affume  the  confluence  of  pafte,  tire  heat  is  lowered,  and 
kept  at  a  dull  red,  till  the  whole  of  the  fulphur  is  near¬ 
ly  driven  off  5  when  the  heat  is  increafed,  and  the  ore 
brought  to  perfect  fufion.  The  mafs  confifts  of  tWo 
fluids,  the  upper  being  a  vitreous  flag,  and  the  lower  me¬ 
tallic  lead.  The  fi  e  is  now  damped,  and  a  few  fpadefuls 
of  quicklime  thrown  in,  by  which  the  fcoriae  become  fud** 


^  Ibid, 
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denly  folid,  and  arc  removed  to  the  fide  of  the  furnace.  Tin. 
The  tap  hole  is  now  opened,  and  the  lead  runs  into 
moulds,  in  which  oblong  maffes  or  pigs,  about  60  pounds 
each,  are  formed.  After  the  lead  has  run  out  of  the  . 
furnace,  the  hole  is  again  clofed,  the  fcorice  are  replaced 
in  the  bed  5  and  the  heat  being  raifed  to  a  glowing  red, 
they  are  foon  melted.  The  greater  part  of  the  lead  fc- 
parates  from  the  flag,  and  colle<fts  in  a  mafs  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  fcorree  become  folid  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  lime,  and  the  lead  is  let  off  into  the  mould.  The 
fccond  fcoriae  ftill  contain  a  portion  of  lead,  from  fix  to 
eight  per  cent.  5  but  as  it  is  not  worth  the  expence  of 
extracting,  It  is  thrown  away.  It  is  found  that  the 
firft  running  of  lead  is  the  beft  ;  the  fecond,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  theicoriae,  being  confiderably  harder,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  greater  proportion  of  iron  combined  with  it. 

The  procefs  which  is  followed,  at  leaft  in  moft  parts 
of  Scotland,  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  now  de- 
feribed,  particularly  in  the  previous  preparation  of  the  ore. 

The  maffes  of  ore,  as  it  is  brought  from  the  mine,  being' 
feparated  from  any  adhering  impurities,  are  reduced  to 
fmall  pieces,  well  wafhed,  and  then  pulverifed.  In  this 
ftate  it  is  ready  for  the  fmelting  procefs,  which  till  of 
late  nvas  ufually  performed  in  an  open  furnace.  i 

In  forac  mining  countries  there  is  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  white  lead  ore  mixed  with  the  galena;  doubts 
have  been  entettained  v/hcther  it  be  profitable  to  retain 
this  ore,  even  although  it  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
metal,  becaufe  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  it  is  vitrified 
immediately  on  the  application  of  the  heat,  and  aCling 
as  a  poweifful  flux,  the  whole  is  brought  into  fufion  be¬ 
fore  the  fulphur  be  entirely  feparated ;  fo  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fcorise  in  this  cafe  is  greatly  augmented,  with 
very  little  increafe  in  the  produce  of  lead.  j 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Ores  of  Tin, 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  the  ores  of  tin.  It  is 
ufually  found  in  the  ftate  of  oxide,  or  in  that  of  fulphu- 
ret,  when  it  is  alfo  combined  with  copper,  and  a  fmall 
proportion  of  iron. 

Sect.  I.  Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Tin,  ^ 

Before  treating  of  the  analyfis  of  the  ore  of  tin,  we 
fhall  firft  deferibe  a  very  Ample  procefs  for  affaying  it. 

The  ore  is  firft  reduced  to  the  confiftence  of  coarfc  fand, 
and  feparated  from  the  ftony  matters  by  wafliing.  If  it 
appear,  by  fubjcCling  a  grain  or  two  to  the  aClion  of  the 
blow-pipe,  that  it  contains  arfenic,  ^lOO  grains  of  the 
ore  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  are  to  be  roafted  in  a 
calcining  teft  at  a  low  red  heat,  till  the  whole  of  the 
arfenic  is  driven  off.  The  refidue  is  withdrawn,  mixcdl 
with  a  little  pitch  and  fine  faw-duft,  introduced  into  a  i 

crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  after  a  cover  is  luted 
on,  placed  in  a  large  furnace,  whofe  heat  is  to  be  raifed 
to  a  bright  red.  In  about  20  minutes  the  redudion  is 
comydcTed,  the  crucible  is  removed,  and  a  button  of 
metallic  tin  is  found  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  little 
fcorise.  But  if  the  ore  (hould  contain  no  arfenic,  the 
previous  procefs  of  roafling  is  unneceffary. 

Tin  f  one. — I'he  beft  method  of  analyfing  the  ores  of  : 

tin,  is  that  contrived  by  Klaproth,  by  means  of  the 
fixed  alkalies,  which  was*  condu^led  according  to  the  , 

following  procefs* 
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Chap.  VIII.  O  n  E 

Tin.  «  I.  One  hundred  grains  of  tm-ftone  from  Alternon, 
In  Cornwall,  prevloufly  ground  to  a  fubtle  powder,  were 
mixed  in  a  filver  velTel  with  a  lixivium  containing  600 
grains  of  cauftic  potafh.  This  mixture  was  evaporated 
to  drynefs  in  a  fand  heat,  and  then  moderately  ignited 
for  half  an  hour.  When  the  gray-white  piafs,  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  had  been  foftened  while  yet  warm,  with  boiling 
water,  it  left  on  the  filter  ii  grains  of  an  undifiolved 
refidUe. 

“  2.  Thefe  1 1  grains,  again  ignited  with  fix  times 
'their  weight  of  cauftic  potafh,  and  diflblved  in  boiling 
water,  left  tiow  only  grain  of  a  fine  yellowifh-gray 
'powder  behind. 

“  3.  The  alkaline  folution  (i.  and  2.),  which  was 
in  fome  degree  colourlefs,  was  faturated  with  muriatic 
acidw  A  brilliant  white,  tender  oxide  of  tin  was  thrown 
down,  giving  to  the  mixture  a  milky  appearance.  This 
precipitate,  re-dilTolved  by  an  additional  quantity  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  was  precipitated  afreflr  by  means  of  carbona¬ 
ted  foda.  When  lixiviated  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat, 
it  acquired  the  form  of  bright  yedlowifii  tranfparent 
lumps,  having  in  their  fraflure  a  vitreous  luftre. 

“  4.  This  precipitate,  being  finely  powdered,  foon 
and  entirely  dlflolved  in  muriatic  acid,  affifted  by  a 
gentle  heat.  Into  the  colourlefs  folution,  previoufly  di¬ 
luted  with  from  two  to  three  parts  of  water,  I  put  a 
flick  of  zinc  *,  and  the  oxide  of  tin,  thus  reduced,  ga¬ 
thered  around  it  in  delicate  dendritic  laminae  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  luftre.  Thefe,  when  collected,  waftied,  and  fufed, 
under  a  cover  of  tallow,  in  a  capfule  placed  upon  char¬ 
coal,  yielded  a  button  of  pure  metallic  tin,  weighing 
77  grains. 

“  5.  The  above-mentioned  refidue  of  i  J  grain,  left 
by  the  treatment  with  cauftic  potafti  (2.),  afforded  with 
muriatic  acid  a  yellowifh  folution  *,  from  which,  by 
means  of  a  little  piece  of  zinc  introduced  into  it,  one 
half  grain  of  tin  was  ftill  depofited.  Pruftlan  alkali, 
added  to  the  remainder  of  the  folution,  produced  a  fin  all 
portion  of  a  light-blue  precipitate  ;  of  which,  after  fub- 
trafling  the  oxide  of  tin  now  combined  with  it,  hardly 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  remained,  to  be  put  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  tln-ftone,  here  exa¬ 
mined. 

‘‘  In  thefe  experiments,  (excepting  only  a  flight  indi¬ 
cation  of  filex,  araoimtlng  to  about  three-fourths  of  a 
grain),  no  trace  has  appeared,  cither  of  tungftenic  oxide, 
which  fome  mineralogifts  have  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the , 
conftituent  parts  of  tin-ftone,  or  of  any  other  fixed  fub- 
ftance.  Therefore,  what  is  deficient  in  the  fum,  to 
make  up  the  original  weight  of  the  foflil  analyfed,  muft 
be  aferibed  to  the  lofs  of  oxygen  5  and  thus  the  confli- 
tuent  parts  of  pure  tin-ftone  from  Alternon  are  to  each 
other  in  the  following  proportion  : 


Tin, 

77-50 

Iron, 

0.25 

Sllex, 

0-75 

Oxygen, 

21.50 

100.00 

The  analyfis  of  grained  tin  ore,  or  wood  tin,  may  be 
condufled  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former. 

Tin  pyrites, — ^The  following  is  the  procefs  which 
Klaproth  adopted  in  the  analyfis  of  this  fpecies  of  tin 
ore. 
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“  I .  T wo  drams  of  finely  triturated  tin  pyrites  were 
treated  with  an  aqua  regia,  compoled  of  one  ounce  of 
muriatic  and  a  half  ounce  of  nitric  acid.  Within  24 
hours  the  greateft  part  of  the  metallic  portion  was  dif- 
folvcd  in  it,  without  application  of  heat  j  while  the  ful- 
phur  rofe  up,  and  floated  on  the  furface  of  the  menftru- 
um.  After  the  mixture  had  been  digefted  upon  it  for 
fome  time  in  a  low  fand  heat,  I  diluted  it  with  water, 
and  filtered  it.  It  left  43  grains  of  fulphur  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  ftill,  however,  mixed  with  metallic  particles. 
When  the  fulphur  had  been  gently  burnt  oft'  on  a  teft, 
there  ftill  remained  13  grains  5  of  which  eight  were  dif- 
folved  by  nitro-niuriatic  acid.  The  remaining  part  was 
then  ignited  with  a  little  wax  5  upon  which  the  magnet 
aftr^6led  one  grain  of  it. — What  remained  was  part  of 
the  filiccous  matrix,  and  weighed  three  grains. 

“  2.  The  folution  of  the  metallic  portion  (i.)  was 
combined  with  carbonate  of  potafti  j  and  the  dirty  green 
precipitate,  thus  obtained,  was  re-diflolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water.  Into  this  fluid 
a  cylinder  of  pure  metallic  tin,  weighing  217  grains, 
was  immerfed.  The  refidt  was,  that  the  portion  of  cop¬ 
per  contained  in  the  folution,  depofited  itfelf  on  the 
cylinder  of  tin  j  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fluid  began 
to  lofe  its  green  colour,  from  the  bottom  upwards  5  un¬ 
til,  after  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  copper  in  the 
reguline  ftate,  it  became  quite  colourlefs. 

“  3.  The  copper  thus  obtained  weighed  44  grains. 
By  briik  digeftlon  in  nitric  .acid,  it  diffulved,  forming 
a  blue  tlnClure,  and  left  one  grain  of  tin  behind,  in  tne 
chara6ler  of  a  white  oxide.  Thus  the  portion  of  pure 
copper  confifted  of  43  grains. 

“  4.  The  cylinder  of  tin,  employed  to  precipitate 
the  copper,  now  weighed  i  28  grains  ;  fo  that  89  grains 
of  it  had  entered  into  the  muriatic  folution.  From  this, 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  I  re-produced  the  whole 
of  its  diflfolved  tin,  which  was  loofely  depofited  on  the 
zinc  in  a  tender  dentritical  form.  Upon  being  afifured, 
that  all  the  tin  had  been  precipitated,  1  colle6led  it  care¬ 
fully,  lixiviated  it  cleanly,  and  fufftred  it  to  dry.  It 
weighed  130  grains.  I  made  it  to  melt  into  grains, 
having  it  previoufly  mixed  with  tallow,  and  under  a  co¬ 
ver  of  charcoal  dull,  in  a  fmall  crucible  ;  which  done,  I 
feparated  the  powder  of  the  coal  by  elutriation.  A- 
mong  the  wafhed  grains  of  tin,  I  obferved  fome  b  ack 
particles  of  iron,  which  were  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  weighed  one  grain.  Dedufling  this,  there  remain 
I  29  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  tin.  By  fubtra(5ling 
again  from  thefe  laft,  thofe  89  grains,  which  proceeded 
from  the  cylinder  of  tin  employed  for  the  precipitation 
of  the  copper  (2.)  there  remained  40  grains  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  tin  contained  in  the  tin  pyrites  examined. 
Hence,  Including  that  one  grain  of  tin,  which  had  been 
feparated  from  the  folution  of  the  copper  (3.),  the  por¬ 
tion  of  pure  tin  contained  in  this  ore  amounts  to  41 
grains.  An  hundred  parts  yielded. 
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Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduBion  of  the  Ores  of  Tin, 


Tm  ftone/or  vein  tin,  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  flony  matters.  It  is  firft 
broken  by  hammers  into  pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  hen’s 
egg,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  operation  of  damping, 
which  is  performed  in  the  way  already  deferibed  for  the 
ores  of  gold,  excepting  that  there  are  oi\ly  three  Hamp¬ 
ers.  A  tin  plate  about  a  foot  fquare,  and  pierced  with 
holes  to  admit  a  moderate  fized  knitting-needle,  is  in- 
ferted  in  front  of  the  trough,  and  that  furface  of  the 
plate  with  the  rough  extremities  of  the  holes  is  on  the 
in  fide,  by  w^hich  the  holes  are  prevented  from  being 
plugged  up  with  the  ore.  As  the  ore  is  reduced  to  the 
proper  finenefs,  it  pafies  with  the  water  through  the 
holes  into  the  labyrinth,  where  it  is  collected,  and  after 
being  wafhed  on  a  wooden  table,  when  it  is  ready  for 
Toading.  In  this  date  it  has  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  is  called  black  tin.  Af¬ 
ter  being  calcined  at  a  low  red  heat  for  feveral  hours,  in 
a  large  reverberatory  furnaee,  the  ore  comes  out  of  a 
bright  ochrey  red  colour,  owing  to  the  decompofition 
^  and  oxidation  of  fjme  of  the  metallic  fubftjlnces  j  but 
the  oxide  of  tin,  when  the  operation  is  properly  con¬ 
duced,  remains  unaltered.  The  ore  is  walhed  a  fecond 
time,  to  feparate  the  remaining  impurities  j  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  which  is  im])regnated  wdth  fulphate  of  copper,  is  re¬ 
tained  and  decompofed  by  means  of  old  iron. 

The  redudlion  of  the  ore  fs  the  next  Ilep  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  Seven  cw’t.  of  roafied  ore,  with  one  fifth  of  its 
bulk  of  fmall  coal,  are  introduced  into  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  wdiich  is  about  feven  feet  long,  and  wide. 
No  lime,  or  indeed  flux  of  any  kind  is  required.  A 
brifk  heat  is  kept  up  for  about  fix  hours ;  the  tin  finking 
down  as  it  is  reduced,  and  covered  with  black  fcoria^. 
The  furnace  is  now  tapt,  and  the  metal  flows  into  a 
ihallow  pit.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal  has  run 
out,  the  fcorioe  arc  removed  from  the  furnace,  and  a 
frefii  charge  is  made.  The  metal  in  the  pit  throw’s  up 
a  flag,  rich  in  metal,  w’hich  is  immediately  returned  into 
the  furnace*,  and  after  the  melted  tin  has  cooled  a  little, 
it  is  taken  out  with  iron  ladles,  and  poured  into  granite 
moulds.  Each  charge  affords  on  an  average  from  four 
to  five  cwt.  of  metal  j  but  as  the  firft  fcoritae  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  metal,  they  are  again  ftamped  and  wafh¬ 
ed,  and  mixed  with  a  new’  parcel  of  roafted  ore.  'The 
pigs  of  tin  are  next  put  into  a  fmall  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  j  where,  W’ithout  any  addition,  they  are  fubjedled 
to  a  very  gentle  heat ;  the  pureft  part  of  the  tin  melts 
firft,  and  is  drawm  off,  forming  what  is  called  common 
grained  tin  ;  the  other  part  contains  fome  copper,  arfe- 
i\ic  and  iron,  which  is  brought  to  a  ftate  of  fufion,  and 
caft  into  pigs,  forming  common  tin. 

Stream  tin  ore^  which  is  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  is 
prepared  for  the  furnace  by  reducing  it  to  pow’dcr,  and 
pafting  it  through  wire  fieves,  which  have  i6  me  flics  in 
the  fquare  inch.  A  blaft  furnace  is  employed,  which  is 
about  feven  feet  high,  and  is  fupplied  wuth  air  from  tw’o 
cylinders  w’afhed  by  an  overfhot  water  w  heel.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  managing  the  furnace,  after  being  fully  heated, 
is  the  following.  1  hree  or  four  ftiovels  full  of  ore,  and 
twm  or  three  half  bufhels  of  charcoal,  w’ithout  any  kind 
of  dux,  form  a  charge  with  which  the  furnace  is  fed 
at  fliort  intervals.  'There  is  a  fmall  channel  at  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  furnace,  through  which  fthe  reduced  tin  is  Bifmuth. 
conftantly  ftow’ing  into  a  pit  below,  and  the  flag  which 
accompanies  it  is  removed  from  time  to' time,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  the  furnace.  When  the  pit  is  full,  the  melt¬ 
ed  metal  is  removed  into  an  iron  boiler  three  feet  in 
diameter,  having  a  fmall  fire  under  it,  to  keep  the  me¬ 
tal  in  fufion.  'I'w’o  or  three  large  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  then  placed  upon  the  tin,  and  ioreed  to  the  bottom  by 
means  of  an  iron  inllrumcnt  relembling  a  wheel,  with  a 
long  handle  fixed  in  the  axle.  This  products  a  violent 
ebullition,  and  a  little  Hag,  before  mixed  with  the  mttal, 
rifes  to  the  fuiface,  add  is  removed.  In  a  minute  or 
two  the  mttal  is  tried,  as  it  is  called,  by  taking  up  a  la-  ' 

dleful,  and  returning  it  again  into  the  mafs^  w  hen,  if  it 
afllime  a  bright  filver-Iike  appearance,  and  a  uniform 
confiflence,  the  purification  is  complete.  When  cool  to 
the  proper  degree,  it  is  removed  into  the  moulds,  w  here 
it  is  formed  into  pigs  of  two  or  three  cw  t.  Stream  tin 
ore  yields  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  beft  and  pu- 
reft  tin*. 


Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Ores  of  Bifmuth, 


Di^ioTL  of 
Cbem,  See.  : 


Bismuth  is  found  in  the  metallic  ftate,  accompanied 
by  native  filver,  blende,  and  galena,  fome  other  metals, 
and  earthy  fubftances.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  ftate 
of  oxide,  and  alfo  in  the  ftate  of  fulphuret. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Anahjfs  of  the  Ores  of  Bfmuth, 

In  condu61ing  the  analyfis  of  the  ores  of  bifmuth, 
previous  roafting  is  not  requifite.  The  native  bifmuth, 
or  oxide  of  bifmuth,  difl'olvcs  readily  in  nitrous  acid, 
diluted  with  about  one  third  of  water,  and  either  in  the 
cold,  or  with  a  moderate  heat  ;  but  boiling  is  neeefiary 
for  the  fulphuret,  to  precipitate  the  fulphur,  and  difiolve 
the  bifmuth.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  bifmuth 
may  be  precipitated  from  the  folution,  and  feparated 
from  the  metals  with  W'hich  it  is  ufually  alloyed,  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  large  quantity  of  water.  But  to  feparate  the 
bifmuth  totally,  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  w’hich  remains 
over  the  precipitated  oxide  to  a  fmall  bulk,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
tain  in  folution  the  nitrates  of  the  other  metals.  Add 
muriatic  acid  by  drops,  as  long  as  any  white  cloud  is 
formed.  This  laft  precipitate  eonfifts  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  bifmuth,  mixed  with  muriate  of 
filver,  if  the  ore  examined  contain  any  of  that  metal. 
Then  add  a  few  drops  of  ftrong  nitric  acid,  which  dif- 
folves  the  bifmuth,  and  leaves  the  filver  j  and  to  this 
portion  of  the  nitrate  of  bifmuth  add  water,  which  fe- 
parates  the  whole  by  precipitation.  To  afeertain  whe¬ 
ther  the  folution  contain.-^  any  filver,  cxjiofe  the  precipi¬ 
tate  by  muriatic  acid  to  the  light,  w’hich  w’ill  become  of 
a  bluifti  or  flatey  colour,  if  any  filver  has  been  diffolv- 
cd  j  but  if  not,  the  pure  w’hite  colour  remains  unalter¬ 
ed.  A?  the  oxide  of  bifmuth  is  compofed  of  81.3  per 
cent,  of  metal,  and  18.7  of  oxygen,  the  proportion  of 
metal  in  the  ore  may  be  precifely  afeertained  by  weigh¬ 
ing  it.  The  other  metals  held  in  folution  by  the  nitrous 
acid,  which  are  chiefly  lead,  iron,  copper  and  cobalt, 
may  be  feparatod  in  the  ufual  w’ay. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduBion  of  the  Ores  of  Bifmuth, 

The  low  degree  of  heat  at  W’hich  tifinuth  is  fufible, 

renders 
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Bifmuth.  renders  the  ‘rcdu6^:ion  of  tlie  ores  of  this  metal  a  very 
^  fimplc  procefs.  In  the  treatment  of  the  native  metal, 
and  the  oxide,  the  weight  of  the  ore  of  black  flux  is 
put  into  a  crucible  along  with  it,  covered  with  fait,  to 
about  a  finger’s  breadth,  and  melted  for  5  minutes  with 
a  brifk  fire  :  when  it  is  cold,  the  bifmuth  is  found  in  a 
clean  button.  The  flux  employed  by  others  is  one  part 
of  borax,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  powdered  glafs,  to 
two  of  the  ore,  and  the  fufion  is  eftedted  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  x^harcoal.  With  the  oxide,  a  little  oil,  rolin, 
or  charcoal,  fhould  alfo  be  mixed.  Previous  roafting  is 
necefiary  in  the  treathient  of  the  fulphuret  of  bifmuth, 
to  feparate  the  fulphur  j  the  other  part  of  the  treatment 
is  the  fame  with  that  notv  deferibed. 

But  in  the  large  way,  the  ores  of  bifmuth  are  redu¬ 
ced  merely  by  heating  them  along  wdth  burning  fuel. 
Sometimes  a  fliallow  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  and 
filled  loofely  with  pieces  of  wood  and  bufhes,  and  after 
the  fire  is  kindled,  the  ore  reduced  to  fmall  pieces  is 
thrown  in  *,  and  fometlmes  the  flump  of  a  hollow  pine 
tree  is  filled  with  wood  and  ore  alternately,  and  fet  on 
fire  j  the  bifmuth  feparates  from  its  matrix,  and  colk6ls 
in  a  mafs  at  the  bottom. 

Chap.  X.  Of  the  Ores  of  Zinc, 

The  ores  of  zinc  are,  the  native  carbonate,  or  com¬ 
mon  calamine,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  fulphuret. 

Sect.  I.  Anahjfis  of  the  Ores  of  Zinc, 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  zinc,  it  cannot 
be  examined  in  the  dry  way,  or  fubjefled  to  afiay,  with¬ 
out  particular  precaution.  In  aflaying  blende,  or  the 
fulphuret  of  zinc,  the  ore,  after  being  brulfed,  is  to  be 
carefully  fe})arated  from  particles  of  galena,  or  other 
impurities.  It  is  then  to  be  roafled,  and  the  fulphur  be¬ 
ing  driven  off,  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  charcoal,  introduced  into  an  earthen 
retort,  to  which  a  tube  is  fitted.  The  retort  being 
expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat  in  a  wind  furnace,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  is  to  be  gradually  cooled,  and  on 
breaking  it,  the  zinc  is  found  in  the  neck,  in  metallic 
drops.  The  objefl  may  be  accomplifhed  in  another 
way.  Prepare  the  ore  as  before,  and  having  mixed  it 
with  charcoal,  let  it  be  flratified  in  a  crucible,  with  its 
own  weight  of  copper  clippings  j  and  having  luted  on 
a  perforated  cover,  fubjeft  it  for  nearly  an  hour  to  alow 
white  heat.  Allow  it  to  cool,  and  examine  and  wafh 
the  contents.  The  globules  of  brafs  formed  are  thus 
cafily  feparated  from  the  other  impurities,  and  the  excefs 
of  weight  of  the  brafs  above  the  copper,  indicates  the 
quantity  of  zinc  given  out  by  the  ore. 

Blende^  or  fulphuret  of  %inc, — This  ore  is  found  to 
contain  not  only  zinc  and  fulphur,  but  fometimes  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  arfenic,  with  filica,  alumina,  and  a 
portion  of  water.  It  may  be  analyfed  by  the  following 
procefs  : 

1.  Introduce  into  a  fmall  coated  glafs  retort,  200 
grains  of  ore  reduced  to  powder,  and  let  it  be  gently 
ignited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  fluid  collefted 
•in  the  receiver  will  be  found  to  be  water. 

2.  Digeft  another  portion  of  ore  in  repeated  quanti¬ 
ties  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  till  every  thing  foluble  is  ta- 
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ken  up  \  wafh  the  refidue  ^  weigh  and  Ignite  it  \  the  ^ 
lofs  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity  of  fulphur  which  ^ 
is  burnt  off. 

3.  Digeft  the  refidue  in  a  little  nltro-muriatic  acid, 
till  the  infoluble  portion  becomes  quite  white,  wlilch  is 
pure  filica. 

4.  Add  to  the  nitrle  folutlon  (2.)  a  few  drops  of  ful- 
phate  of  foda  5  evaporate  gentlyq  and  continue  to  add 
fulphate  of  foda  while  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  after 
being  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  digeft  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid  5  the  fulphate  of  lead  remains  behind. 

5.  Add  together  the  nitro-muriatic  folutions  (3,  4.) ; 
decompofe  by  carbonate  of  foda,  and  digeft  the  precipi¬ 
tate  in  cauftic  ammonia  \  the  zinc  and  copper  are  thus 
diffolvcd. 

6.  Let  the  aramoniacal  folutlon  (5.)  be  faturated  with 
muriatic  acid  j  boil  it,  and  add  cauftie  loda,  while  a 
precipitate  takes  place  :  this  is  the  brown  oxide  of 
copper. 

7.  Oxide  of  zinc  now  only  remains  in  the  foda  folu- 
tion,  which  is  to  be  faturated  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
decompofed  by  carbonate  of  foda.  The  precipitate  ob¬ 
tained  after  Ignition  is  oxide  of  zinc. 

8.  The  refidue  -which  was  Infoluble  in  ammonia  (5*)» 
is  to  be  treated  repeatedly  with  nitric  aeld,  and  digefted 
in  cauftic  foda.  Oxide  of  iron,  contaminated  flightly' 
with  arfenie,  remains  infoluble. 

9.  Having  faturated  the  foda  folutlon  (8.)  with  nitric 
acid,  add  nitrate  of  lead,  till  no  farther  precipitate  is 
formed  j  the  precipitate  is  arfeniate  of  lead. 

10.  And  to  the  rcfidual  liquor,  add  firft,  fulphate 
of  foda,  to  feparate  any  nitrate  of  lead  that  may  re¬ 
main  j  filter  the  liquor,  decompofe  it  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  j  the  precipitate,  waflied  and  ignited,  is  pure 
alumina. 

Calamine^  or  carbonate  of  %vic, — The  ores  of  thij^ 
fpecies  contain,  befides  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  the  car¬ 
bonates  of  lead,  iron,  and  lime.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  analyfis. 

1.  The  ore  reduced  to  powder  is  to  be  dillolved  in 
diluted  nitric  acid  j  the  lofs  of  weight  during  the  folu- 
tion  indicates  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Neutralize 
the  folutlon  with  cauftic  foda,  evaporate  gently,  and 
add  from  time  to  time  a  few  drops  of  fulphate  of  foda 
while  any  precipitate  is  formed. 

2.  Having  thus  cautlouily  brought  it  nearly  to  dry¬ 
nefs,  digeft  it  in  highly  redllfied  alcohol,  and  afterwards 
in  a  little  cold  water,  which  will  take  up  every  thing 
but  the  fulphates  of  lead  and  lime. 

3.  Thefe  may  then  be  feparated  by  digeftlon  in  ful- 
pburlc  acid  very  much  diluted,  which  will  take  up  the 
fulphate  of  lime,  leaving  the  fulphate  of  lead  pure. 

4.  Neutralize  the  muriatic  folutlon  by  foda,  and  eva¬ 
porate  nearly  to  drynefs  \  then  add  alcohol  to  the  re¬ 
fidue,  which  will  throw  down  the  fulphate  of  lime  with 
a  little  fulphate  of  foda,  which  latter  may  then  be  walh- 
ed  away  by  a  little  cold  water. 

5.  The  alcoholic  folutlon  (2.)  after  evaporation  to 
drynefs,  may  be  digefted  In  cauftie  aiUmonla,  which 
will  take  up  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  leave  behind  the 
oxide  of  iron. 

6.  The  alkaline  folutlon,  after  being  flightly  fuperfa- 
turated  with  muriatic  acid,  is  to  be  decompofed  by  a 
perfedlly  carbonated  alkali,  by  which  the  zinc  is  pro- 
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cured  in  ihc  (late  of  carbonate  ;  and  this,  after  edulcora- 
tion,  being  diflblved  by  fulphuric  acid,  and  the  hdution 
ignited  in  a  plallna  crucible,  affords  dry  fulphate  of 
zinc,  containing  50  jier  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

7.  I'hus,  all  the  eonfliluent  parts  are  afcertained  ex¬ 
cept  the  water  :  to  determine  the  proportion  of  this, 
take  a  frefli  parcel  of  the  ore,  weigh  it,  and  then  ignite 
it  for  half  an  hour,  note  the  lofs  of  weight,  and  transfer 
the  refidue  into  muriatic  acid  5  if  while  it  diffolves  in 
this  fluid  it  gives  out  any  gas,  let  the  lofs  of  weight  be 
noted  ;  then  add  together  the  Ioffes  by  ignition  and  fo- 
lution  j  dedu6l  from  the  fura  the  knoum  weight  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  refidue  is  'water. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Reduction  of  the  Ores  ofZinc. 

The  ore  being  reduced  to  fmall  pieces,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  impurities  being  feparated,  it  is  next  calcined  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  if 
the  ore  be  calamine,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and 
if  blende,  it  is  deprived  of  its  fulphur.  i\fter  this  it  is 
wafhed,  and  the  metallic  oxide  being  feparated  from  the 
earthy  parts,  it  is  dried,  and  carefully  mixed  with  about 
one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal,  by  grinding  the 
ingi't^dients  together  in  a  mill,  and  is  now  ready  for  the 
fmelting  prweefs.  This  is  performed  in  a  circular  fur¬ 
nace,  in  which  are  fixed  fix  large  earthen  pots,  about 
four  feet  high  and  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  oil  jai^s.  An 
iron  tube  is  inferted  into  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  and, 
pafTing  through  the  arched  floor  of  the  furnace,  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  veffel  of  water  placed  beneath,  while  the 
other  end  of  the  tube  rifes  within  the  crucible  to  a  few 
inches  of  the  top.  The  crucibles  are  then  filled  with 
the  mixture  of  the  ore  and  charcoal,  to  the  level  of  the 
tube,  the  cover  of  each  is  carefully  luted  on,  and  an  in- 
tenfeheat  is  to  be  kept  up  for  fevtral  hours.  The  zinc, 
as  the  procefs  of  reduiffion  goes  on,  rifes  in  the  form  of 
vapour  to  the  top  of  the  pot,  but  as  it  cannot  efcape,  it 
defeends  through  the  iron  tube,  paffes  into  the  'ivater, 
and  is  condenfed  in  fmall  drops.  The  globules  are  after¬ 
wards  fufed,  and  caft  into  the  form  of  ingots,  wdien  it  is 
fit  for  the  market. 

But  as  common  zinc  contains  a  little  of  other  metals, 
as  copper,  lead,  arfenlc,  iron,  and  raanganefe,  which 
impair  its  quality,  thefe  impurities  are  partially  feparated 
by  melting  the  zinc  in  a  crucible,  and  ffirring  into  it, 
with  a  flick  or  earthen  rod,  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and 
fat  ;  by  the  latter  the  zinc  is  preferved  from  oxidation, 
and  the  fidphur  combines  with  all  the  other  metals  ex¬ 
cept  the  zinc,  and  converting  them  into  fulphurets,  they 
rife  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  fcorlae,  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  procefs  is  to  be  repeated  as  long  as  any 
fcoriae  appear.  The  method  of  purifying  zinc  prppofed 
by  Prouft,  is  fimple  diftillation  in  an  earthen  retort. 
The  zinc  paffes  over,  and  the  oxides  of  the  other  metals 
remain  behind.  But  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  arfenic  or 
lead  cannot  be  feparated  in  this  v/ay. 

Chap.  XL  Of  the  Ores  of  Aniimony. 

Native  antimony  is  a  very  rare  produdlion  \  the 
moft  common  ore  of  antimony  is  the  fulphuret  y  but  it  is 
alfo  fometimes  found  in  the  ftate  of  oxide. 
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Gray  ore  of  antimony^  or  fulphuret  of  antimony. — As 
the  fulphurets  of  antimony  are  the  principal  ores  of  this 
metal,  wc  (hall  only  deferibe  the  procefs  by  wliicji  the 
analyfis  of  thefe  ores  may  be  conducted. 

j .  Five  hundred  grains  being  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
are  to  be  digeflcd  with  1500  grains  of  pure  nitric  acid 
of  fpecific  gravity  J.25,  and  loco  grains  of  water,  for 
half  an  hour,  at  1 50°  Fahrenheit  j  then  add  a  quantity 
of  pure  water,  equal  to  the  reft  of  the  fluid  5  mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  clear.  This  confifts  of  the  nitrates  of  filver, 
lead,  and  copper,  and  perhaps  a  little  iron  diffolved  in  an 
excefs  of  acid.  By  fimple  boiling  and  filtration,  the 
iron  is  feparated  in  the  ftate  of  red  oxide. 

2.  Add  to  the  folution  muriate  of  foda,  while  any 
precipitate  takes  place,  and  let  the  whole  ftand  till  the 
fupernatant  liquor  becomes  clear  5  the  precipitate  is  pure 
muriate  of  filver. 

3.  The  folution  (2.)  is  next  to  be  faturated  with  pot- 
aOi  or  foda,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  one- 
third  of  its  bulk.  The  addition  of  cauftic  ammonia  in 
excefs  throws  down  the  lead  in  the  ftate  of  oxide,  and 
the  copper  remains  in  folution. 

4.  Acidulate  flightly  the  folution  (3.)  with  nitrous 
acid;  add  carbonate  of potafh, by  which  the  green  oxide 
of  copper  will  be  precipitated,  and  being  fubje^ted  to  a 
low  red  beat,  is  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  brown  oxide,  of 
which  100  parts  indicate  85  of  metal. 

5.  The  portion  of  ore  (i.)  which  was  infoluble,  is 
next  to  be  digefted  at  a  degree  of  heat  below  boiling, 
with  fucceflive  portions  of  nltromuriatlc  acid,  corapofed 
of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  any  thing  is  taken  up.  The 
diffei^ent  folutions  are  then  mixed,  concentrated  by  eva¬ 
poration,  and  poured  into  a  large  portion  of  pure  water; 
a  precipitate  immediately  takes  place,  which  is  the 
white  oxide  of  antimony,  which,  after  being  feparated 
and  wafhed,  is  to  be  mixed  wfith  twice  its  weight  of 
crude  tartar  and  a  little  nitre,  and  then  expofed  to  a  full 
red  heat,  which  in  a  few  minutes  reduces  it  to  the  me¬ 
tallic  ftate. 

6.  The  folution  (4.)  contains  now  a  little  fulphuric 
acid  and  iron,  with  fame  earthy  matters.  By  adding 
nitrate  of  barytes  while  any  precipitate  is  produced,  the 
quantity  of  acid  may  be  afcertained,  and  then  adding 
cauftic  potafh  in  excefs,  w'hich,  aftifted  by  a  boiling  heat, 
^vill  precipitate  the  iron,  and  retain  the  alumina  and  fi- 
llca. 

7.  The  Infoluble  refidue  (6.)  contains  fulphur  and 
earth  *,  it  is  decompofed  by  a  red  beat,  the  fulphur  be¬ 
ing  diftipated,  and  the  earth  remains. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduBion  of  the  Ores  of  Antimony, 

The  ore  of  antimony,  which  is  found  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  be  employed  in  the  procefs  of  redmftion  in 
the  large  way,  is  the  fulphuret,  the  analyfis  of  which  has 
new  been  detailed.  The  ore  being  feparated  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  ftony  matters  which  adhere  to  it,  is 
placed  on  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  cover¬ 
ed  'with  charcoal  powder  ;  and  being  brought  to  a  low 
red  heat,  the  fulphuret  enters  into  fufion,  and  the 

earthy 
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Antimony,  earthy  parts  floating  on  the  furface,  are  removed  with  a 
rake.  The  melted  part  is  caft  into  the  form  of  large 
cakes,  and  is  the  crude  antimony  of  the  (hops. 

The  metal  is  obtained  in  a  Ifate  of  purity  from  the 
crude  antimony,  or;  fiilphuret,  by  different  proceffes. 
The  following  is  recommended  as  one^of  the  befl,  and 
mofl  frequently  pra6lifed.  The  fulphuret  being  redu¬ 
ced  to  fraall  pieces,  is  flrewed  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  to  drive  off  the  fulphur.  The 
heat  at  firfl  mult  not  exceed  that  of  the  melting  point  of 
tin,  otherwife  the  antimony  will  melt.  A  lambent  blue 
flame  is  obferved  over  the  furface  of  the  ore,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  combuftion  of  the  fulphur  j  the  metal  is 
deprived  of  its  luftrc,  and  is  converted  into  a  grayifh 
oxide.  In  the  courfc  of  fome  hours,  by  carefully  Itirring 
1  the  ore,  ‘and  cautioufly  increaflng  the  temperature,  as 

I  the  fufibility  diminifhes,  it  at  laft  ceafes  to  give  out  ful- 

I  phurcous  vapours,  and  can  bear  a  moderate  red  heat 

■  without  melting.  After  the  roafting,  the  ore  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  and  is  found  changed  into  an  afli- 
gray  oxide,  weighingfrom  30  to  36  per  cent,  lefs  than. 
the  fulphuret,  but  it  is  not  yet  entirely  free  from  ful¬ 
phur.  To  reduce  the  oxide,  mix  it  with  half  its  weight 
of  crude  tartar,  and  fubje6l  to  a  full  red  heat  in  a  cover¬ 
ed  crucible.  The  oxide  is  decompofed  by  the  carbona¬ 
ceous  part  of  the  tartar,  and  the  antimony,  reduced  to. 
the  metallic  form,  is  colle6ted  at  the  bottom  of  the  cru^ 
cible.  A  fmall  proportion,  however,  ft  ill  remains,  dif- 
iblved  by  the  fulphuret  of  potafti,  formed  by  the  alkaline 
bale  of  the  tartar  and  the  fulphur  of  the  oxide.  The 
quantity  of  metal  'which  is  thus  obtained  in  the  large 
way,  amounts  to  66  or  70  p§r  cent,  of  the  oxide  em¬ 
ployed.  The  lofs,  however,  would  be  greater,  if  the 

■  ore  has  not  been  properly  roafted. 

The  redudlion  is  effedled  alfo  by  another  procefs, 
■wfliich  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  economical.  The  roafted 
oxide  is  mixed  with  oil  or  fat,  and  a  little  powdered 
charcoal,  and  then  introduced  into  acruciblc  j  and  as  the 
metal  begins  to  appear,  powdered  nitre,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  oxide,  is  gradually  in- 
'  jefled,  after  which  the  ^vhole  mals  is  brought  to  thin 

fufion,  affording  a  pure  metal,  and  in  greater  proportion 
i  than  in  the  ufual  way. 

The  only  other  procefs  which  we  fhall  mention j  for 
reducing  fulphuret  of  antimony,  is  that  by  means  of 
fome  of  the  other  metals,  for  which  the  fulphur  has  a 
greater  affinity  than  for  the  antimony.  Proceeding  cn 
I  this  principle,  iron,  copper,  lead,  fihxr,  and  tin,  may  be 

employed  in  the.  procefs  ;  but  as  iron  is  not  only  more 
,  effe61ual,  but  alfo  cheaper,  it  is  preferred.  ITe  anti- 

'  mony  obtained  by  this  procefs,  was  formerly  called 

martial  regiilus^  not  only  on  account  of  the  iron  being 
ufed  in  the  preparation,  but,  not  improperly,  on  account 
of  a  fmall  portion  of  that  metal  which  ftill  adheres  to  it. 

I  The  proportions  recommended  are  the  following:  Eight 

ounces  of  fmall  iron  nails  are  heated  in  a  crucible 
;  almoft  to  whitenefsj'  16  ounces  of  crude  or  roafted 

fulphuret  of  antimony,  coarfely  pounded,  are  then  added : 
the  crucible  is  covered,  and  the  fire  kept  up ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  whole  is  melted,  three  ounces 
of  nitre  are  to  be  added  :  after  a  flight  detonation  has 
taken  place,  the  whole  is  brought  to  perfefl  fufion.  It 
is  then  put  into  an  iron  cone  prcvloufly  heated  and 
greafed,  and  as  the  mafs  becomes  folid,  the  fides  of 
*  the  cone  are  ftruck,  to  promote  the  precipitation  of 
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the  metal.  When  cold  and  weighed,  a  mafs  of  an-  Cobalt, 
timony  is  obtained,  equal  to  about  20  ounces  of  the  ful-  *  ^  * 

phuret  employed,  covered  with  alkaline  ferruginous 
fcorise,  from  which  it  is  eafily  feparated  by  a  blow  of 
the  hammer. 

But  the  metal  is  not  yet  entirely  free  from  iron  and 
fulphur  j  to  purify  it  ftill  farther,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
re  melted.  T  wo  ounces  of  cryde  antimony,  and  three  of 
nitre  being  added,  and  when  the  detonation  has  ceafed, 
it  is  poured  into  a  cone,  and  the  metal  is  feparated  ag 
before,  from  the  fcorise.  Fufc  the  metal  again  j  projedl 
upon  it  three  ounces  of  nitre  *,  feparate  the  purified 
metal  from  the  fcorite  y  remelt  with  a  ftrong  heat,  pro¬ 
jecting  gradually  three  ounces  of  nitre,  and  immediately 
pour  it  into  a  cone.  About  eight  ounces  of  a  beautiful 
ftellated  regulus,  covered  with  yellow ifli  white  fcoriic, 
are  thus  obtained. 

Chap.  XII.  Of  the  Ores  of'  Cohalt. 

Cobalt  exifts  ufually  in  a  ftate  of  combination  with  » 
arfenic  and  fulphur,  or  in  the  ftate  of  oxide.  Scarcely 
any  of  its  ores  are  free  from  arfenic  and  iron.  Nickel 
is  alfo  fometimes  abundantly  mixed  with  the  ores  of  co¬ 
balt,  and  occafionally  a  little  njanganefe  and  copper. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analyfs  of  the  Ores  of  Cobalt. 

White  and  gray  cobalt  ores,  confifting  chiefly  of  ar¬ 
fenic  and  cobalt,  may  be  examined -in  the  dry  way,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  following  procefs,  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  very  perfeft.  The  ore  is  to  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  charcoal  or  faw-duft,  and  roafted  to  drive  off.> 
the  arfenic.  The  oxide  after  calcination  is  mixed  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  an  equal  mixture  of  carbonate^' 
of  potafli  and  tartar,  and  heated  intenfely,  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  which  is  required  for  melting  caft-iron.  A 
button  of  metallic  cobalt  is  found  beneath  the  fcorite, 

■which  are  always  of  &  deep  blue,  or  nearly  black  colour, 
owing  to  the  combination  of  part  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt. 

A  hundred  grains  of  this  ore,,  treated  by  Klaproth  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  proeefs,  yielded  44  grains  of  metallic, 
cobalt  5  but  if  the  ore  contained  iron,  copper,  or  nickel, 
it  muft  have  been  alloyed  with  thefe  metals,,  and  perhaps 
not  entirely  free  from  arfenic., 

But  the  analyfis  may  be'Condu6led  wkli  more,  accu¬ 
racy  according  to  the  following  procefs  by  Taffaert  *  Ann.  de 

1.  W^ith  a  view  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  arfenic, 
he  digefted  100  parts  of  cobalt  ore  with  diluted  nitric  P’ 
acid.  The  whole  was  diffolvcd  in  a  few  hours,  and  de- 
pofited,  on  cooling,  white  cryftalline  grains.  By  eva¬ 
poration  more  cryftals  were  depofited  j  the  whole  col- 
Icfled  and  dried,  weighed  56  parts,  and,  excepting  three 
parts,  the  whole  was  fublimcd.  Thefe  53  parts  are 
oxide  of  arfenic,  and  indicate  49  per  cent,  of  metal  in 
the  ore. 

2.  Three  hundred  parts  of  the  ore  digefted  with  four, 
times  as  much  nitric  acid,  afforded  a  rofe-coloured  folu- 
tion.  After  partial  evaporation,  and  with  the  addition 
of  water  and  heat,  a  pale-red  precipitate  (l.)  was 
formed,  leaving,  a  rofe-coloured  folution.  The  folution 
being  boiled  with  an  excefs  of  potafli,  afforded  an  oxide 
of  cobalt,  which  was  rofe-coloured,  and  then  green, 
and  when  dried  in  a  red  heat,  black.  The  amount  was, 

85  parts. 
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Cobalt.  Tliefe  85  parts,  diflolved  In  nitro-niuriatlc  acid, 

gave,  with  the  addition  of  pure  ammonia,  a  blaek  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which,  excepting  a  fmall  portion,  was  again 
diflblved  by  an  cxcefs  of  alkali.  The  undiflblved  por¬ 
tion  treated  again  with  nitro-muriatlc  acid  and  ammo¬ 
nia,  was  reduced  to  four  parts,  and  appeared  to  be  oxide 
of  iron. 

4.  The  rofe-coloured  precipitate  (2.),  which  was  a 
mixture  of  arfeniate  of  cobalt  and  iron,  being  decom- 
pofed  by  caudic  potafh  in  excefs,  afforded  a  precipitate, 
which  weighed,  after  being  dried,  lOO  parts. 

5.  The  1 00  parts  (4.)  being  again  dilfolvcd  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  folutlon  being  partially  evaporated,  and 
then  diluted  with  water,  gave  a  precipitate  of  2*7  parts 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  left  a  clear  folution  of  cobalt. 

6.  The  nitrate  of  cobalt. (5.)  was  decompofed  by  am¬ 
monia  ;  and  the  precipitate  redilfolved  by  an  excefs  of 
the  alkali,  excepting  an  inG?luble  oxide  of  iron,  amount¬ 
ing  to  15  parts.  The  folutlon  was  then  added  to  the 
ammonlated  cobalt 

7.  The  Infoluble  precipitates  of  oxide  of  iron  (3. 
5.  and  6.)  were  then  mixed  and  examined.  With 
borax  they  gave  a  blue  glafs,  indicating  a  portion  of  co¬ 
balt  ftlll  combined.  They  were  then  difi'olved  in  nl- 
tro-muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the 
wet  precipitate  was  Introduced  into  acetic  acid,  which  at 
firi?  dilfolvcd  the  whole,  but  bv  boiling  and  evaporation 
nearly  to  drvnefs,  four  times  fuccclfively,  the  oxide  of 
iron  became  infoluble,  while  the  cobalt  remained  in  fo¬ 
lution,  and  as  it  was  more  freed  from  iron,  it  alfumed 
more  of  a  fine  rofe  colour.  The  folution  of  acetate  of 
cobalt  was  fuperfaturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  ammonlated  cobalt  was  added  to  the  different 
portions  of  the  fame,  obtained  in  former  experiments. 
To  expel  the  ammonia,  the  whole  folutlon  was  boiled, 
and,  by  adding  potafli,  the  whole  oxide  of  cobalt  was 
precipitated,  which  being  walhed  and  dried,  amounted 
to  133  parts.  The  oxide  being  reduced  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal,  afforded  pure  metallic  cobalt,  of 
fpecific  gravity  8.538. 

8.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  fulphur,  100  parts  of 
the  ore  were  feparately  boiled  with  500  of  nitric  acid, 
and  diluted  with  water,  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the 
oxide  of  arfcnlc  that  depofited  fpontaneoufly.  The  ful¬ 
phur  was  now  converted  into  fulphuric  acid  ;  nitrate  of 
barytes  was  added,  and  a  pr<  cipltate  of  fulphate  of 
barytes  was  formed,  the  quantity  of  which  being  afeer- 
tained,  the  proportion  of  fulphur  might  in  this  way  be 
cftlmated. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  ReduElmn  of  the  Ores  of  Cobalt. 

As  cobalt  in  the  metallic  (late  is  not  applied  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe,  the  redu611on  of  its  ores  in  this  view  is 
not  an  ob]e61  of  manufaflure.  But  as  it  is  exte  nfively 
employed  in  the  (late  of  oxide,  to  give  a  fine  blue  colour 
to  glafs,  porcelain,  &c.  we  (l\all  here  give  a  (hort  account 
of  the  method  of  preparing  the  ores  for  this  purpofe. 
When  the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  (imply  mixed,  after  calci¬ 
nation,  with  a  quantity  of  vltrifiablc  earth,  it  is  then 
known  by  the  name  of  %affre^  and  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  brown,  gritty  powder  ;  but  if  it  be  melted  wu'th  a 
quantity  of  vltrifiablc  matters,  ii  yields  a  glafs  of  a  very 
deep  blue  colour,  which  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
conftitutes  the  fmalt  of  commerce. 
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Preparation  of  %ajfrc. — This  fubilance  is  chiefly  pre-  Ki.kd. 
pared  in  the  large  way,  in  dilFerent  parts  of  Germany, 
but  particularly  in  Saxony,  and  the  following  is  the  me¬ 
thod  of  its  preparation.  The  furnace  employed  is  (bme- 
wdiat  like  a  baker’s  oven,  and  is  fo  conflructed,  that  the 
flame  of  w^ood  may  be  reverberated  on  all  fidcs.  The 
cobalt  ore  is  placed  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and 
by  the  a(Rlon  of  the  flame  loon  becomes  red  hot  ;  a 
denfe  arlenical  vapour  arifes,  w  Inch  is  condufled  through 
a  horizontal  wooden  fquare  trough  or  chimney,  fome- 
times  100  fathoms  long.  In  this  chimney  the  arfenic  i.s 
chiefly  condenfed,  yet  it  is  faid,  that  feme  of  the  va¬ 
pours,  on  account  of  their  great  volatility,  efeape.  The 
calcination  is  continued  till  the  exhalation  of  vapours 
nearly  ceafes  :  the  ore  is  then  reduced  to  pow  der,  cal¬ 
cined  a  fecond  time,  again  ground,  and  pafled  through 
a  fine  fieve.  l]he  powder  is  then  mixed  with  two  parts 
of  powdered  flint  or  quartz,  after  which  it  is  moiflened, 
and  packed  into  barrels,  where  it  acquires  a  great  degree 
of  hardnefs.  This  is  the  zaffre  of  commerce,  in  tlie  date 
in  which  it  is  exported  \  the  exportation  of  the  fimple  ' 

coloured  oxide  being  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties, 
it  is  faid  that  the  flints  are  added  with  a  view  to  conceal 
the  real  nature  of  the  fubflance. 

Preparation  of  S??ialt, — This  is  alfo  fometlmes  called 
zaffre,  and  when  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  it  is 
called  a%iirehlue.  It  is  prepared  with  about  equal  parts 
of  calcined  cobalt  ore,  potafli,  and  ground  flints.  This 
mixture  is  firft  fritted,  and  afterwards  made  into  glafs, 
in  pots  like  thofe  of  the  glafs-houfe.  Eight  or  ten  hours 
are  required  for  its  fufion.  When  the  blue  colour  is 
perfedl,  the  fufed  matter  is  taken  out  with  iron  ladles, 
and  dropt  into  cold  water,  which  makes  it  crack  in  all 
direflions,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  reduced  to  fine  powder.  P 

This  operation  is  performed  in  a  mill  of  very  hard  (lone,  | 

inclofcd  in  a  W'ooden  cafe.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
fmalt  by  the  above  procefs,  a  portion  of  bifmuth,  which  ; 

ufually  accompanies  the  ores  of  cobalt,  is  found.  Above 
it  there  is  al(o  a  mixed  alloy  of  iron,  copper,  and  ar¬ 
fenic. 

Chap.  XIII.  Oj  the  Ores  of  Nickel.  1 

Nickel,  as  it  is  found  in  the  date  of  ore,  is  ufually  i 

combined  with  arfenic  and  fulphur,  copper  and  iron,  or  i 

with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  oxide.  , 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Nickel. 

When  the  ore  contains,  befide  nickel,  arfenic,  ful-  j 

phur,  copper,  and  iron,  with  which  it  is  ufually  ac-  lij 

companied,  cobalt,  filver,  and  bifmuth,  with  fome  earthy  , 

matters,  the  analyfis  may  be  condu6led,  according  to  the  '! 

following  procefs.  ! 

1.  The  ore  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  j 

is  to  be  two  or  three  times  digefted  in  nitric  acid,  con- 
fiderably  diluted,  after  which  every  thing  foluble  will  j 

be  taken  up.  During  the  procefs,  nitrous  gas  is  given  | 

out.  ^ 

2.  The  infoluble  part  confifls  moftly  of  fulphur  and  f*" 

filica,  w'hich  after  being  dried,  weighed  and  heated,  the 
fulphur  burns  off,  and  the  difference  of  weight  before  < 

and  after  ignition,  indicates  lt.s  amount,  'I  he  refidue,  ^ 

after  boiling  in  a  little  nitrous  acid,  is  pure  filica.  j 

3.  Saturate  the  two  nitrous  folutions  (i.  and  2.)  with  j 

pure  i 
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Manganefd.  pure  foda,  evaporate  confiderably,  and  pour  the  folution 
'  into  cold  diftillcd  ^vater  5  the  oxide  of  bifmuth  is  preci¬ 


pitated. 

4.  Add  muriate  of  foda  by  drops  to  the  filtered  folu- 
tion,  while  any  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  muri¬ 
ate  of  filver. 

5.  Evaporate  the  folution  nearly  to  drynefs,  boil  it 
with  drong  nitric  acid  while  nitrous  gas  is  given  out  ^ 
red  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  during  the  procefs. 

6.  Remove  the  oxide  of  iron,  fa? urate  the  liquor  with 
foda,  and  add  nitrate  of  lead  while  any  precipitate  takes 
place.  This  is  the  arfeniate  of  lead,  which  may  be  fe- 
parated  by  filtration. 

y,  Decompofe  the  nitrous  folution  by  carbonate  of 
foda  :  digeft  the  wafhed  precipitate  in  liquid  ammonia  ; 
the  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  alumina,  is  left  behind, 
and  may  be  feparated  by  cauftic  fixed  alkali. 

8.  Let  the  ammoniacal  folution  be  fiightly  fuperfa- 
turated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  polifhed  bar  of  iron  in¬ 
troduced  ;  in  this  way  the  copper  will  be  feparated  : 
then  dccompofe  the  liquid  by  carbonate  of  foda,  and  di¬ 
geft  the  precipitate  in  ammonia,  and  the  iron  employed 
in  feparating  the  copper  will  be  removed. 

9.  The  folution  now  contains  only  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Let  it  be  evaporated  till  the  excefs  of  ammonia  be  ex¬ 
pelled.  This  is  the  cafe  when  the  vapour  ceafes  to  dif- 
colour  moift  turmeric  paper.  Then  add  pure  potafh  or 
foda  to  the  folution  largely  diluted,  while  any  preci¬ 
pitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate  is  the  oxide  of 
nickel.  The  cobalt  now  only  remaining  in  the  folu¬ 
tion,  may  be  feparated  in  the  ufual  way.  To  reduce  the 
oxide  of  nickel,  mix  it  with  glafs  of  borax  and  a  finall 
quantity'  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  then  fubje6l  it  in 
a  crucible  to  the  moft  powerful  furnace  heat.  A  but¬ 
ton  of  pure  nickel  is  thus  produced. 

As  the  ores  of  nickel  are  not  very  abundant,  and  as 
this  metal  is  little  employed  for  purpofes  of  manufa<fture, 
the  redu<ftion  of  its  ores  docs  not  extend  beyond  chemi¬ 
cal  analyfis,  whieli  we  have  now  detailed. 


Chap.  XIV.  0/  Ores  of  Manganefe, 

Manganese  ufually  exifts  in  the  ftate  of  oxide,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  iron,  or  in  the  ftate  of 
carbonate,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  fulphuret. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  Manganefe, 

Radiated  gray  ore  of  manganefe. — This  ore  was  ana- 
lyfed  by  Klaproth  according  to  the  following  procefs. 

“  Two  hundred  grains  of  the  ore,  in  grofsly  broken 
cryftals,  were  heated  to  a  thorough  rednefs  in  a  fmall 
coated  glafs  retort,  conne(fted  with  the  pneumatic  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  gas  collefted  amounted  only  to  nine  grains, 
upon  deducing  the  common  air  of  the  apparatus  •,  but 
ftiewed  by  the  lively  combuftion  of  an  iron  wire  confined 
in  it,  that  it  was  pure  oxygen  gas. 

“  2.  In  the  fmall  intermediate  hollow  glafs-fphere  of 
the  apparatus,  a  confiderable  quantitv  of  raoifture  has 
condenfed,  which  weighed  1 4  grains,  and  was  pure  wa- 
ter. 

“  3.  The  manganefe,  having  fuftained  that  ignition, 
weighed  181  grains.  The  external  luftre  of  the  cryftals 
was  verv  much  diminiftied,  and  their  gray  colour  turned 
blackifli. 
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“  One  hundred  parts  of  this  ore  have,  confequently,  Manganefe* 
been  decompofed  into,  ^ ' 

Black  oxide  of  manganefe,  9^*5^ 

Water,  7* 

Oxygen  gas,  2.25 

99.75  *  Efays, 

As  manganefe  is  chiefly  employed  for  economical  pur- 
pofes,  in  the  ftate  of  oxide,  the  redudion  of  its  ores  forms 
no  objedl  of  manufa61;ure. 

Chap,  XV.  Of  the  Ores  of  Molybdena. 

For  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  ores  of  molyb- 
dena,  which  exifts  in  the  ftate  of  fulphuret  and  in  that  of 
oxide  only,  fee  Chemistry  *,  fee  alfo  the  analyfis  of  the 
molybdate  of  lead,  in  the  chapter  on  lead,  in  this  article. 

Chap.  XVI.  Of  the  Ores  of  Arfenic. 

Arsenic  is  found  native,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  a 
fmall  portion  of  iron,  and  fometimes  alfo  with  a  little 
gold  or  filver  j  in  the  ftate  of  fulphuret,  or  in  the  ftate 
of  oxide. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Analyfs  of  the  Ores  of  Arfenic. 

The  method  of  analyfing  the  ores  of  arfenic  by  Berg¬ 
man,  has  been  already  given  under  Arsenic  in  the  article 
Chemistry,  as  well  as  the  method  of  fubliming  the 
metal  in  clofe  vcfiels,  to  obtain  it  in  a  ftate  of  purity. 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  fucctfsful  procefs 
for  preparing  this  metal  for  nice  chemical  purpofes. 

Mix  a  quantity  of  arfeniate  of  potafti  with  about  part 
of  charcoal,  and  let  it  be  fubllmed  in  a  clofe  glafs  vef- 
fel,  ftowly  heated  to  rednefs.  The  metallic  arfenic  thus 
obtained  is  in  the  form  of  beautiful  brilliant  cryftals. 

Sect.  1 1.  R  reparation  of  White  Arfenic  and  Orpiment, 

White  arfenic. — In  the  large  way,  this  is  prepared, 
by  roafting  the  arfenical  ores,  previoufly  ground  to 
powder,  and  mixed  with  charcoal  or  faw  duft,  at  a 
low  red  heat  for  feveral  hours.  The  roafted  ore  is  then 
fubjeded  to  a  fecond  fublimation,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  j  which  is  pradifed  in  Bohemia.  The 
vefifels  in  which  the  fublimation  is  performed,  are  ftrong 
fquare  boxes  of  caft  iron  furniftied  with  conical  heads, 
which  are  clofely  luted  with  clay,  J  hefe  boxes  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  fpacious  brick  area,  which  is  heated  by 
flues  proceeding  from  two  furnaces,  placed  a  little  be¬ 
low  them.  When  the  impure  arfenic  has  become  red 
hot,  it  is  removed  into  the  boxes  by  1 5  pounds  at  a  time, 
where  it  is  brought  into  fufion,  and  about  an  hour  after 
begins  to  fubliiTie  into  the  conical  head.  When  the  ar¬ 
fenic  ceafes  to  rife,  another  quantity  is  introduced  into 
the  vefiTe],  and  treated  in  the  fame  way.  Thefe  additions 
are  continued  till  about  150  pounds  of  arfenic  have  been 
thus  treated  in  each  vefifel  *,  a  period  of  about  1 2  hours 
is  requifite  for  the  fublimation  of  the  whole  quantity. 

When  the  vefifels  are  cold,  the  conical  head  is  taken 
off,  and  the  fubliraed  arfenic  is  broken  off  with  hammers, 
at  the  fame  time  any  impurities  that  adhere  to  it  are  fe¬ 
parated,  for  a  fecond  operation. 

Orpiment 
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Arfenic. 


Orpment,~lL\ih  fubflance  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  4vith  the  fame  apparatus,  but  the  arfenic 
is  previoufly  mixed  v/ith  half  its  weight  of  flilphur.  In 
both  cafes  a  uniform  red  heat  fliould  be  kept  up  during 
the  operation,  fo  that  the  materials  in  the  lower  vclfel 
may  be  always  in  fufion  ;  and  w'hen  thefe  materials  are 
of  any  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  almolf  the  whole  is 
fublimed. 


S,  8cc.  Chap.  XVI.  [ 

As  the  remaining  metals  have  yet  been  found  only  in ,  ^ifenic.* 
very  fmall  quantity,  the  redudion  of  their  ores  is  not  an 
objedl  of  much  importance.  A  fhort  account  of  the  * 

method  of  analyfing  them  will  be  found  under  Che-  ■ 

MISERY,  and  the  charadlers  of  the  ores,  with  their  con-  ' 

flituent  parts,  will  be  found  under  Mineralogy.  ; 

For  the  account  of  an  elaborate  analyhs  of  the  ores  of 
tellurium,  fee  Klaproth’s  Effays,  ii.  i. 
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Orellana  ORELLANA,  Francis,  the  firft  European,  as  is 
Oreftes  thought,  who  difcovered  the  river  of  the 

—  Amazons.  In  1539,  he  embarked  near  Q^uito,  upon  the 
river  Coca,  which  farther  down  takes  the  name  of  Napo. 
From  this  he  fell  into  another  large  river  j  and,  leaving 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  drre£lion  of  the  current,  he  arrived 
at  Cape  North,  on  the  coafl  of  Guiana,  after  failing  near¬ 
ly  1800  leagues.  Orellana  peri fhed  1  o  years  after,  with 
three  vefiels  which  had  been  intrufted  to  him  in  Spain, 
without  being  able  to  find  again  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
In  foiling  dowm  the  river,  he  met  wfith  fome  armed  wo¬ 
men,  agajnfl  whom  an  Indian  cacique  had  told  him  to 
be  on  his  guard  j  and  he  thence  named  it  the  river  of 
the  Amazons, 

ORENSE,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Galicia,  with  a  bi (hop’s  fee,  famous  for  its  hot 
baths,  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  riyer 
Minho,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge  of  one 
arch.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat.  42.  16. 

ORES'FES,  in  Ancient  HiJionj^  a  fon  of  Agamem¬ 
non  and  Clytemneftra.  When  his  father  Was  cruelly 
murdered  by  Ciytemne lira  and  i^igiflh us,  young  Orefles 
was  faved  from  his  mother’s  dagger  by  means  of  his 
fifter  Eleftra,  called  by  Homer  Loadicea,  having  been 
privately  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  Strophius,  who  was 
king  of  Phocis,  and  who  had  married  a  filler  of  Aga¬ 
memnon.  He  was  tenderly  treated  by  Strophius,  who 
^  carefully  educated  him  with  his  fon  Pylades.  The  two 

young  princes  foon  became  acquainted,  and  from  their 
familiarity  arofe  the  moR  inviolable  attachment  and 
friendlhlp.  When  Oreftes  came  to  years  of  diferefcion, 
he  vifited  Mycenae,  and  avenged  his  father’s  death  by 
alTaftinating  his  mother  Clytemneftra  and  her  adulterer 
AEgifthus.  Varioas  accounts  are  given  of  the  way  in 
which  thefe  murders  were  committed.  After  their 
commillion,  however,  he  w^as  acknowledged  king  of 
Mycenae  •,  but  being  tormented  by  the  Furies,  a  punilh- 
ment  which  the  ancients  always  thought  followed  parri¬ 
cide,  he  exiled  himfelf  to  Argos,  W’here  he  was  ft  ill  pur- 
fued  by  the  vengeful  goddelTes.  Apollo,  how’ever,  puri¬ 
fied  him,  and  he  was. acquitted  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Areopagites,  whom  Minerva  herfelf  inftituted  on 
this  occafion,  according  to  the  narration  of  the  poet 
AEfchylus,  wdio  flatters  the  Athenians  in  his  tragical 
ftory,  by  reprefenting  them  as  palTing  judgment  even 
upon  the  gods  themfelves.  According  to  Paufanias, 
Oreftes  w^as  purified  of  the  murder,  not  at  Delphi,  but 
at  Troezene,  where  ftill  was  feen  a  large  ftone  at  the . 
entrance  of  Diana’s  temple,  upon  which  the  ceremonies 
of  purification  had  been  performed  by  nine  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens  of  the  place.  There  was  alfo  at  Megalo- 
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polls,  in  Arcadia,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Furies,  near  Oreiles; 
wbich  Oreftes  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  w'ith  his  teeth  ^  ■■■■y  ■— 
in  a  fit  of  infonity.  Thefe  different  traditions  are  con¬ 
futed  by  Euripides,  who  fays  that  Oreftes,  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  he  w^as  informed  that  nothing  could  de¬ 
liver  him  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  Furies,  if  he  did 
not  bring  into  Greece  Diana’s  ftatue,  which  was  in  the 
Taurica  Cherfonefus,  and  which,  as  it  is  reported  by 
Ibme,  had  fallen  dowm  from  heaven.  This  was  an  ar¬ 
duous  enterprifo.  The  king  of  Cherfonefus  always  fa- 
crificed  on  the  altars  of  the  goddefs  all  fuch  as  entered 
the  borders  of  his  country.  Oreftes  and  his  friend  w^ere 
therefore  both  carried  before  Thoas  the  king  of  the 
place,  and  they  were  doomed  to  be  facrificed.  Iphige- 
nia,  Oreftes’s  After,  was  then  prieftefo  of  Diana’s  temple, 
and  it  was  her  office  to  immolate  thefe  ftrangers.  'J'lie 
intelligence  that  they  w'ere  Grecians  delayed  the  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  Iphigenia  w-as  anxious  to  learn  foinething 
about  a  country  wffiich  had  given  her  birth.  She  even 
interefted  herfelf  in  their  misfortunes,  and  offered  to 
fpare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey 
letters  to  Greece  from  her  hand.  This  was  a  difficult 
trial ;  never  was  friendffiip  more  truly  difplayed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  w'ords  of  Ovid,  ex  Pont,  3.  el,  2. 

Ire  juhet  Pylades  carum  ?noriturus  Oreftem, 

Ilic  negat ;  inque  vicem  pugnat  iiterque  rnori. 

At  laft,  however,  Pylades  gave  way  to  the  preffing  in- 
*  treaties  of  his  friend,  and  confented  to  carry  the  letters 
of  Iphigenia  to  Greece.  Thefe  were  addreffed  to  Oreftes 
himfelf  j  and  therefore  thefe  circumftances  foon  led  to  a 
difeovery  of  the  conne6lions  of  the  prieftefs  with  the  man 
whom  Ihe  was  going  to  immolate.  Iphigenia  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  Was  her  brother  Oreftes  j  and  when  the 
caufe  of  their  journey  had  been  explained,  fhe  herfelf  re- 
folved  with  the  twm  friends  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus,  and 
to  carry  away  the  ftatue  of  Diana.  Their  flight  was 
difcovered,  and  Thoas  prepared  to  purfue  them  5  but 
Minerva  interfered,  and  told  him  that  all  had  been  done 
by  the  will  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  gods.  Some 
imagine  that  Oreftes  came  to  Cappadocia  from  Cher¬ 
fonefus,  arxl  that  there  he  left  the  ftatue  of  Diana  at 
Comana.  Others  eontradifl  this  tradition  j  and  Pau¬ 
fanias  thinks  that  the  ftatue  of  Diana  Orthia  was  the 
fame  es  that  which  had  been  carried  away  from  the 
Cherfonefus.  Some  again  fuppofe  that  Oreftes  brought 
it  to  Aricla  in  Italy,  where  Diana’s  worfliip  was  eftab- 
liffied.  It  was  after  this  that  Oreftes  afeended  the  throne 
of  Argos,  where  he  reigned  in  perfe6l  fccurity,  married 
Hermlone  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  gave  his  After 

to 
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Or'flcs  to  Kis  friend  Pylades.  The  marriage  of  Oreftes  with 
ij  Hermione  is  alfo  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the  ancients. 

®,A11  are  agreed  that  flic  had  been  proniifcd  to  the  fon  of 
■  ^  ’  j  Agamemnon  j  but  Menelaus  had  married  her  to  Neo- 

ptoleinus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  who  had  fliown  himfelf  fo 
truly  intcrefted  in  his  eaufe  during  the  Trojan  war.  The 
marriage  of  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus  difpleafed  Oref- 
tes;  he  remembered  that  (he  had  been  early  proniifed  to 
him  ‘y  he  was  therefore  determined  to  reeover  her  by  force 
or  artifice.  This  he  did  by  procuring  the  afiafiiriation 
of  Neoptolemus.  According  to  Ovid’s  epiftle  of  Her¬ 
mione  to  Oreftes,  Hermione  had  ahvays  been  faithful  to 
her  lirft  lover,  and  even  it  was  by  her  perfuafions  that 
Oreftes  removed  her  from  the  hoiife  of  Neoptolemus, 
for  flie  was  diflatisfied  with  the  partiality  of  Neoptolemus 
for  Andromache,  and  her  attachment  for  Oreftes  was 
increafed.  There  are,  indeed,  various  opinions  likewile 
about  this  :  he,  however,  certainly  managed  to  fecure 
her  affe61ions,  and  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
His  old  age  was  crowned  with  peace  and  fecurity,  and 
he  died  in  the  90th  year  of  liis  age,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  fon  Tifamanes  by  Hermione.  Three  years  after, 
the  Heraclidae  recovered  the  Peloponnefus,  and  banifh- 
ed  the  defeendants  of  Menelaus  from  the  throne  of 
Argos.  Oreftes  died  in  Arcadia,  as  fome  fay,  by  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent :  and  the  Lacedsemonions,  who  had 
become  his  fubjefls  at  the  death  of  Menelaus,  were  di¬ 
rected  by  an  oracle  to  bring  his  bones  to  Sparta.  They 
were  fome  time  after  difeovered  at  Tegea,  and  his  ftature 
appeared  to  be  feven  cubits,  according  to  the  traditions 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others.  The  friendlhip  of 
Oreftes  and  of  Pylades  became  proverbial :  and  the  two 
friends  received  divine  honours  among  the  Scythians,  and 
were  worfhipped  in  temples. 

ORFA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Diarbeck  (anciently 
Pvlefopotamia)  in  Afia,  very  pleafantly  fituated,  and  well 
fortified.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Perftaj  but  is  now  in 
the  Turklfli  dominions,  and  is  a  place  of  very  good 
'  trade.  It  has  a  ftately  caftle  ftanding  on  a  hill,  which 
makes  a  great  Ihow  at  a  diftance.  They  pretend  to  (how 
I  the  well  ^vhere  Rachel  watered  her  father’s  camels  when 
Jacob  met  her,  and  they  call  it  Abra/iam'^  swell,  E.  Long. 
37.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  20. 

ORFFYREUS’s  Wheel,  m  Meehan irs,  Is  a  machine 
fo  called  from  its  inventor,  which  he  afierted  to  be  a 
perpetual  motion.  I'liis  machine,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  it  by  Gravefande,  in  Iris  Oeuvres  Philofo- 
phiques,  publlihed  by  Allemand,  Amft.  1774,  con- 
lifted  externally  of  a  large  circular  wheel,  or  rather  drum, 
1 2  feet  in  diameter,  and  14  inches  deep  ;  being  very 
I  it  was  formed  of  an  afiemblage  of  deals,  having 

tlie  intervals  between  them  covered  vriih  waxed  cloth,  to 
conceal  the  interior  parts  of  it.  The  two  extremities  of 
an  iron  axis,  on  which  it  turned,  refted  on  two  fupports. 
On  giving  a  flight  impulfe  to  the  wheel,  in  either  direc¬ 
tion,  its  motion  was  gradually  accelerated  5  fo  that  after 
two  or  three  revolutions  it  accpiired  fo  great  a  velocity  as 
to  make  25  or  26  turns  in  a  minute.  This  rapid  motion 
it  aclually  preferved  during  the  fpace  of  two  months,  in 
a  chamber  of  the  landgrave  of  Heife,  the  door  of  which 
was  kept  locked,  and  fealed  with  the  landgrave’s  own 
feal.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  flopped,  to  prevent 
the  wear  of  the  materials'.  Tlie  profeflbr,  who  had  been 
^  an  eye-witnefs  to  thefe  circumftances,  examined  all  the 
external  parts  of  it,  and  Was  convinced  that  there  could 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 


not  be  any  communication  between  it  and  any  neigh-  OrfTyrerjs’s 
bouring  room.  OrfTy reus  however  was  fo  incenfed,  or 
pretended  to  be  fo,  that  he  broke  the  machine  in 
pieces,  and  wrote  on  the  wall,  that  it  was  the  impertinent 
curioftty  of  Profeftor  Gravefande,  which  made  him  take 
this  ftep.  The  prince  of  Helle,  who  had  feen  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  this  wheel,  but  fworn  to  fecrecy,  being 
afked  by  Gravefande,  whether,  after  it  had  been  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  fome  time,  there  was  any  change  obfervable  in 
it,  and  whether  it  contained  any  pieces  that  indicated 
fraud  or  deception,  anfwered  both  queftions  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  and  deelared  that  the  machine  was  of  a  very 
fimple  conftruflion. 

ORFORD,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  88  miles 
from  London,  fituated  between  tv/o  channels,  where  the 
river  Ore,  after  haying  joined  the  Aid,  falls  into  the 
fea.  It  was  once  a  populous  town,  with  a  caftle  *,  of 
which,  and  of  a  nunnery  near  the  quay,  there  are  flill 
fome  ruins.  The  towers  of  the  caftle  and  its  church 
are  a  fea-mark  for  colliers,  coafters,  and  ftiips  that  come 
from  Holland.  There  is  a  light-houfe  at  Orford-Nefte, 
which  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  feamen,  and  is  a  (heiter  for 
them  when  a  north-eaft  wind  blows  hard  upon  t^ie  ftiore. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  Henry  III.  has  a  mayor, 

1 8  portmen,  1 2  chief  burgeffes,  a  recorder,  a  town- 
clerk,  and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Though  it  fent  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament,  in  the  26th  of  Edward  I.  yet  it  had 
no  more  eledlions  till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  It  ftill 
fends  tv;o  members  to  parliament,  and  has  the  title  of  an 
earldom.  There  are  llill  remaining  the  ruins  of  an  holy 
houfe,  where  the  feamen’s  wives  ufed  to  pray  for  the  fafety 
of  their  hufbands.  By  the  withdrawing  of  the  fea,  it  has 
been  deprived  of  its  chief  advantage,  for  it  now  deferves 
not  the  name  of  a  harbour.  It  had  the  honour  to  give 
title  of  earl  to  the  brave  admiral  Ruffel,  which,  after 
being  many  years  extin6l,  was  revived  in  the  perfon  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  population  in  1801  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  339.  E.  Long.  i.  40.  N.  Lat.  52.  15. 

ORGAL,  among  dyers,  denotes  the  lees  of  wine  dried. 

ORGAN,  in  general,  is  an  Inftrument  or  machine 
defigned  for  the  produ6lion  of  fome  certain  a61ion  or 
operation  j  in  which  fenfe  the  mechanic  powers,  ma¬ 
chines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  mufcles,  and 
bones  of  the  human  body,  may  be  called  organs. 

Organ,  in  Mnjic^  denotes  the  largeft  and  moft  har¬ 
monious  of  all  wind-inftruments  \  on  which  account  it 
is  called  the  org-rt/;,  the  inftrument,  by  way  of 

excellence  *,  chiefly  ufed  for  playing  a  thorough  bafs, 
with  all  its  accompaniments. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity 
has  been  argued,  and  feems  now  to  be  generally  al¬ 
lowed  ;  but  the  particular  time  and  country  in  which 
the  dlfcovery  was  made  appears  to  be  loft  amidft  the 
ruins  of  time.  In  ancient  authors  there  are  a  variety 
of  paffages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  organ,  but 
it  is  at  leaft  poflible  that  an  inftrument  is  meant  very 
different  from  that  which  now  goes  by  the  fame  name. 

From  St  Auguftin’s  commentary  on  the  4th  verfe  of 
the  150th  Pfalm  wc  learn,  that  the  Greeks  had  ano¬ 
ther  name  for  thofe  inftrmnents  in  which  bellows  were 
employed  -,  that  the  name  organ  was  appropriated  to 
this  particular  inftrument  merely  from  the  ufage  of 
the  Latin  tongue  \  and  that  it  was  indifferently  given 
to  all  inftruments  ufed  to  accompany  the  Voice  in  con¬ 
cert.  We  mention  this,  not  becaufe  we  doubt  of  the 
3  L  antiquitj 
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^  Organ,  antiquity  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  fliow  that  the 
^  ~  ‘  time  of  its  invention  cannot  be  determined  by  the  era 
of  the  authors  'ivhere  its  name  oeeurs.  As  the  fol* 
Oent,  Mag^owing  obfervation,  extra6led  from  a  periodical  work 
which  has  long  been  in  deferved  efteem  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  are  intended  to  afeertain  its  early  ufe,  we  fubmit 
them,  without  commentary,  to  the  judgment  of  our 
readers.  CalTiodorus  lias  deferibed  our  organ  in  a  few 
words,  lib.  1.  Epif.  45.  Praiflng  that  art,  which  makes 
Organa  extraneis  vocibiis  Infonare^  et  peregrin  is  Jlatibus 
complete  lit  niujlca  pojjit  arte  cantare.  And  the  emperor 
Julian  lias  given  an  exa61  defcriptiori  of  it  in  an  epigram, 
whieh  may  be  found  in  the  Anthologia,  b,  i.  ch.  86.  In 
his  time  tliefe  inflruments  were  in  fuch  requefl,  that 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  b.  xiv.  ch.  6.  complains  that 
they  occalioned  the  fludy  of  th6  fcicnces  to  be  abandoned. 
However,  thofe  mufical  inllrumcnts  whofe  melody  is 
produced  by  wund,  had  been  knowm  at  Rome  long  before, 
Witnefs  that  agreeable  poem  of  Capa,  ■which  for  its  ele¬ 
gance  has  been  aferibed  to  Virgil  5  ■where  ive  find  that 
the  inufician  introduces  the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  bellows,  which  file  holds  under  her  arms  and 
blo'ws.  In  the  hydraulic  organ,  the  water  moves  the  air, 
infiead  of  bellow's.  Cornelius  Severus,  in  his  lEtna^  has 
given  an  exa£l  defeription  of  it  (a).  And  though  there 
were  tw’o  kinds  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  inftruments, 
the  firft  of  wdiich  played  by  the  infpiration  and  aftion  of 
bellows,  and  the  other  by  the  a61ion  of  W'ater,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  neverthelefs,  that  both  of  them  were  pneumatic, 
being  infpired  by  the  ■wind.  And  Heron  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  Pneumatics,  lias  treated  of  hydraulics  as  belonging 
to  pneumatics.  This  Heron  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  When  Suetonius  fays,  that 
Nero  Organa  hydraulica  novi  et  ignoti  generis  circurn^ 
diixit^  he  did  not  mean  that  they  w^ere  unknown  at  Rome 
before  Nero,  but  that  thofe  of  Nero  w'ere  of  a  new  con- 
firu61ion.  Thofe  ■were  the  hydraulics  of  a  new  fabric, 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  people  at  the  public  games, 
as  Suetonius  relates  a  little  after.  Heliogabalus,  one 
of  the  worthy  fuccefifors  of  Nero,  like  him  was  fond 
of  thefc  hydraulics  5  and  Alexander  Severus,  his  coufin 


and  fueceflor,  had  the  fame  inclination.  Claudian,  who  Organ, 
lived  fome  time  after,  has  left  us  this  elegant  defeription  ’ — 
of  them  : 

Et  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  inurmura  taBu 

Innumeras  voces  fegetis  moderatur  aence  ; 

In  tone  t  err  anti  digito^  penitufque  trabali 

VeBe  laborantes  in  carmina  concitat  undas. 

This  very  confiru61ion  which  is  obferved  in  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  gradually  dccreafing  in  magnitude,  has  been 
reprefented  in  an  epigram  of  Optatianus  Porphyrins,  w'ho 
lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  This  epigram,  w'hich 
is  quoted  in  Pithon’s  colledion  of  ancient  epigrams,  is 
compofed  of  verfes  of  an  unequal  length,  fuccelfively  in- 
creafing.  This  correfponds  with  thofe  words  of  the  old 
fcholialt  on  Juvenal,  fat.  8.  ver.  270.  Tunica  Galli 
utuntiir  in  facris  in  modum  organi  utrinque  decrefeentibus 
virgulis  purpureis. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  antiquity  of  organs,  or  of 
inftruments  of  a  very  fimilar  nature,  can  fcarcely  be 
difputcd  \  but  nothing  very  particular  refpefling  the 
time,  place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention  can  polTibly  be 
determined  from  thofe  incidental  obfervations  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  w^ritings  of  the  ancients  (b).  It  appears  indeed 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks, 
but  not  to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  j  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that,  in  France,  it  was 
not  known  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonair^  i.  .e. 

A.  D.  815,  when  an  Italian  prieft  taught  the  ufe  and 
conftruclion  of  it,  which  he  himfelf  had  learned  at  Con- 
ftantinoplc.  Ey  fome,  however,  it  has  been  carried  as 
far  back  as  Charlemagne,  and  by  others  as  far  as  Pepin. 
Bellarminc  fays  that  the  organ  began  to  be  ufed  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  church  about  the  year  660,  as  Platina  re¬ 
lates  out  of  the  Pontifical  :  for  when  Pope  Vitalian  re¬ 
formed  the  finging  of  the  Roman  church,  he  added  to  it 
organs  in  order  to  fupport  and  embelliffi  it.  Ammonius 
thinks,  how'ever,  that  this  happened  after  the  year  820, 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Perhaps  the  learned 
Bingham  is  our  fureft  guide  in  determining  this  point. 

He  pofitively  afierts  f  that  there  were  no  fuch  things  asf  Origixes 

organs 


(a)  Which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Mr  Jabcz  Hughes : 


^  Organon 

Hydrau^ 

Ikon, 


It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  Cornelius  Severus  w^as  the  author  of  this  poem,  though  it  is  publifiied  under  his 
name  by  Le  Clerc.  Seneca’s  authority,  on  wdilch  the  Younger  Scaliger  founds  his  opinion,  enforces  no  fuch  con- 
clufion.  He  only  fiiys,  that  “  Severus  ■^vas  not  dlfcouraged  from  writing  on  this  fubje61,  by  its  having  been  already 
treated  by  Ovid  and  Virgil.”  Barthlus,  in  his  notes  on  Claudian,  refers  it  to  Manlllus,  and  in  his  Adver/aria  to 
fome  Chriftian  writer.  By  others  it  has  been  aferibed  to  Virgil,  and  by  Sealiger,  the  father,  to  Quintilius  Varus. 
But  though  it  is  Icfs  clear  and  methodical  than  Virgil,  and  though  it  has  been  much  mutilated  by  time,  it  certainly 
was  penned  by  a  maftcrly  and  truly  poetical  hand. 

(b)  Vitruvius  deferibes  an  organ  in  his  l  Oth  book  j  and  St  Jerome  mentions  one  with  12  pair  of  bellows, 
which  might  be  heard  a  thoufand  paces,  or  a  mile:  and  another  at  Jerufalem  which  might  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 


As  in  an  organ  firft  the  rufiiing  air 
A  mafs  of  waters  does  before  it  bear  5 
And  then  the  waters,  in  their  turn,  w^e  find 
Drive  through  the  hollow  pipes  the  vanquiffi’d  wind  f 
Which  ftrongly  from  its  ftrait  confinement  fent. 
Comes  loudly  rattling  through  the  narrow  vent : 

Still  as  the  waters  prefs,  the  fplrlts  found. 

And  fpread  the  bubbling  fymphony  around. 

So  air  and  ■water  meet,  &c. 
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Or^an.  organs  in  ufe  in  the  ancient  church  j  and  that  though 
church  mufic  \vas  as  old  as  the  apoftles,  inftrumental 
mufic  was  not  fo.  He  alfo  fays  that  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  learned  in  his  days,  that  organs  were  not 
introduced  into  ehurches  till  after  the  time  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  A.  D.  1250;  and  for  this  opinion,  as  far  as 
the  authority  of  Aquinas  will  go,  we  have  a  pofitive 
proof  j  for  in  his  fermons  we  find  thefe  words  :  “  Our 
church  does  not  ufe  mufical  inftruments,  as  harps  and 
pfaltries,  to  praife  God  withal,  that  (he  may  not  feem 
to  Judaize  (c)d’  From  hence  It  has  rcafonably  been 
*  Bingham  concluded,  particularly  by  the  learned  Gregory  that 
uhifupra^  they  were  not  ufed  in  churches  In  his  time*  Mr  Whar¬ 
ton  has  alfo  obferved  that  Mavhius  Sanutus  (who  flou- 
rllhed  A.  D.  1 290)  firft  introduced  wind  organs  into 
churches  \  from  this  circumflance  he  derived  the  name 
Torcclliis^  the  name  for  organ  in  the  Italian  language. 
About  this  fame  time  Durandus  in  his  Rationale 
of  them  as  generally  received  in  the  church  5  and  he, 
in  Mr  Gregory’s  opinion,  is  the  firft  author  -who 
takes  notice  of  it.  Thefe  authorities  are  (Irong,  and 
the  opinions  founded  on  them  by  the  learned  render 
them  (llll  more  convincing :  it  appears,  however,  from 
the  tefllmony  of  Gervas  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  who 
flourifiied  A.  D.  1 200,  that  organs  “were  introduced 
upwards  of  100  years  even  before  that  time  ;  for  in 
his  defeription  of  Lanfrane’s  church,  as  It  w-as  ‘before 
thci  fire  in  1174,  he  has  thefe  words,  ‘‘  Crux  aujira- 
lis  fitpra  fornicem  ovgTiTiVi  gejtare  fofebuty  We  do  not 
fay  that  this  invalidates  the  reafjning  of  the  learned 
Bingham  \  of  that  our  readers  are  to  judge,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  their  judgments  they  will  be  determined  by  the 
credit  of  the  teftimonies  which  are  here  oppo(ed  to  each 
other.  If  we  fuppofc  that  of  Gervas  the  ftrongefi,  and 
in  oppofition  to  the  other  conclude  from  it,  that  organs 
•were  introduced  into  England  long  before  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  it  will  gtve'fome  countenance  tt). an  opinion  which 
prevails  pretty  generally,  viz.  that  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England,  they  became  frequent  about  the  loth 
century.  See  Music,  p.  493.  But  however  wc  are  dif- 
pofed  to  determine  this  matter  (which  is  in  itfelf  but  of 
little  eonfequenee),  it  is  certain  that  the  ufe  of  the  organ 
Avas  very  common  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  church,  and 
the  propriety  of  it  was  undifputed.  In  the  laft  century, 
however,  during  the  civil  wars,  organs  were  remo- 
A^ed  from  the  churches  in  England  ;  and  fo  gene¬ 
rally  reprobated,  that,  at  the  Reftoration,  there  could 
fcaree  be  found  either  organifls,  organ  builders,  or 
lingers  (d). 

'The  organs  in  Germany  (fays  Dr  Burney)  In  mag- 
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nltude,  and  the  organlils  in  abilities,  feem  imrlvalled 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  particularly  In  the  ufe  of ' 
pedals.  In  Marpurg’s  Ellays,  vol.  lii.  there  is  a  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  a  variety  ef  organs  in  Germany  ^  of 
all  which  the  longell  pipe  of  the  manuals  Is  16  feet 
long,  and  of  the  pedals  32.  One  of  the  largefl  or¬ 
gans  in  Germany,  but  which  Marpurg  has  omitted 
in  his  lift,  is  at  Gorlitz  in  Upper  Lufatia.  It  would 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  enlarge  our  article  with  a  more 
minute  aceoimt  of  the  ftate  of  organic  mufic  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  rvorld  ^  in  various  parts  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Music,  obfervatlons  eonnefted  with  this  fubjeft 
■will  be  found,  and  to  that  we  muft  refer.  We  may 
particularly  notice,  for  the  peirnfal  of  thofe  who  wi(li 
for  further  information  on  this  fubje6f,  the  obferva- 
tlons  -which  have  been  made  on  organs  In  the  Hif’- 
tory  of  Music,  at  p.  493.  We  need  fcarcely  refer 
to  the  life  of  Handel,  which  all  our  readers  who  are 
fond  of  mufic  of  any  kind,  particularly  faered,  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  perufed. 

The  church-organ  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  main 
body,  called  the  great  oigan  ;  and  the  pofitive  or  little 
orgati^  which  forms  a  fmall  cafe  or  buffet,  commonly 
placed  before  the  great  organ.  The  fize  of  an  organ 
Is  generally  expreffed  by  the  length  of  its  largeft  pipe  : 
thus  they  fay,  an  organ  of  8,  1 6,  3  2  feet,  &c.  The 
organ  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Ulm  In  Germany  is 
93  high  and  ^8  broad  :  its  largeft  pipe  Is  13  Inches 
diameter,  and  it  has  16  pair  of  bello^vs. 

The  fevcral  parts  of  the  church-organ  arc  as  follows  : 
HIH  is  the  found-board  *,  -which  is  cmnpofed  of  two 
parts,  the  upper  board  or  cover  HHH,  and  the  under 
board  HI,  whieh  is  much  thicker  than  the  other  ; 
each  of  thefe  confifts  of  feveral  planks  laid  with  their 
edges  to  each  other,  and  joined  very  clofc  together. 
In  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board  there  are  made 
feveral  channels,  which  run  in  the  dlrcdlon  LL,  MM, 
&c.  and  arc  -continued  as  far  as  there  are  ftops  in  the 
organ,  and  come  almoft  to  the  edge  HK.  Thefe 
channels  are  covered  over  very  clofe  with  parchment 
or  leather  all  the  way,  except  a  hole  that  is  commonly 
at  the  fore-end  next  HK,  upon  which  a  valve  or  puff 
is  placed.  Thefe  channels  are  called  partitions.  When 
this  valve  or  flap  is  fliUt,  it  keeps  out  the  air,  and  ad¬ 
mits  it  wdien  open.  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  lower 
board  there  are  likewife  eut  feveral  broad  fquare  ehan- 
iiels,  lying  crofs  the  former,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  them  ;  thefe  lie  in  the  dIre£lion  LN,  P(),  8c c. 
To  fit  thefe  channels,  there  arc  the  fame  number  of 
W'ooden  fliders  or  reglfters  fff  See.  running  the 
3  B  2  whole 
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('c)  The  lawfulnefs  of  ufing  organs  in  churches,  has,  however,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  ufe  which 
the  Jews  made  of  inftruments  of  mufic  in  divine  fervice  ;  and  -with  much  reafon  ;  for  were  the  ufe  criminal  in  us, 
as  was  afferted  by  many  well-meaning  men  of  the  laft  century,  and  as  it  is  ftill  thought  by  fome  in  this,  it  would 
unqueftlonably  have  been  equally  unlawTul  for  the  Jews.  The  Chriftians  In  Aquinas’s  time,  however,  aded  wifely 
in  avoiding  the  ufe  of  them,  if  by  fo  doing  they  would  have  given  offence  to  their  weaker  brethren,  tor  though 
they  are  highly  ornamental,  and  in  fome  churches  may  be  produtftive  of  good  effedls,  yet  the  ufe  of  them  is  far 
irom  being  effential,  and  may  be  eafily  dlfpenfed  with. 

(d)  Organs  have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  the  eftablifliment  of  Scotland,  fince  that  became  Prelhyterlan  ;  but  they 
are  ufed  in  Holland,  where  that  form  of  church-government  alfo  obtains.  Bifliop  Horne,  in  a  fermon  which  he 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  at  Canterbury  in  1784,  fays  that  he  believes  fome  Prefhyterlan  diffen- 
ters  in  England  have  adopted  it  in  their  places  of  Worfhip,  See  his  Sermon,  page  8, 
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v^^hole  length  ;  and  tliefe  may  be  drawn  out  or  thruft 
in  at  pkafure.  The  number  of  thefe  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  If  ops  in  the  organ. 

IKKK  is  the  wlnd-cheft,  which  is  a  fquare  box  fit¬ 
ted  clofe  to  tlie  under  fide  of  the  lower  board,  and 
made  air  -tight,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  out  but  what  goes 
through  the  valves  along  the  partitions. 

VV  are  the  valves  or  puffs  which  open  into  the  wind- 
chell  y  they  are  ail  inclofcd  in  it,  and  may  be  placed  in 
any  part  of  it,  as  occafion  fliall  require.  One  of  thefe 
valves,  with  the  fpring  that  llmts  it,  and  the  wire  that 
ojicns  it,  is  rcprefdnted  by  hg.  2* 

C,  D,  E,  F,  &:c.  are  the  keys  on  which  the  fingers 
are  placed  when  the  organ  is  played  :  thefe  keys  He 
over  the  horizontal  bar  of  wood  W,  in  which  are  ftuck 
an  equal  number  of  wire-pins  Zy  25,  on  which  keys  are 
fixed  ;  and  the  keys  move  up  and  down  on  the  bar, 
as  on  a  centre.  There  is  another  bar,  againft  which 
the  keys  fall  when  put  down,  and  which  is  here  mark¬ 
ed  3  :  on  this  alfo  are  feveral  wires,  which  go  through 
the  keys,  to  guide  them  ;  and  on  this  bar  a  liff  is  fa- 
llened  to  hinder  the  keys  from  knocking  againif  the 
wood. 


The  keys  ar£  made  to  communicate  with  the  valves 
feveral  ways,  as  we  fliall  now  deferibe.  Firft,  s,  s,  j*, 
are  the  key -rollers,  moving  on  the  pivots  /,  t :  thefe 
rollers  lie  horizontally,  one  above  another,  and  are  of 
fuch  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  valve  to  the  key  : 
«,  Gy  a,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key-rollers  j 
zVy  Wy  the  valve-wires  fixed  to  the  arms  r/,  a,  and  to 
the  valves  V,  and  go  through  the  holes  //,  /q  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  wind-cheft  ;  by  by  by  are  likewife  arms  fixed 
to  the  key -rollers  :  dy  dy  dy  the  key- wires,  fixed  to  the 
arms  by  by  and  to  the  keys  C,  D,  E.  Now,  when  the 
end  of  any  one  of  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it 
^  pulls  down  the  arm  by  by  the  wire  dy  which  turns  about 

the  roller  s  with  the  arm  (ty  that  pulls  down  the  wire 
zVy  which  opens  the  valve  that  is  flmt  by  the  fpring  as 
foon  as  the  preffure  is  taken  off  the  key.  In  this  cor- 
ftru61ion  there  muff  be  a  worm  fpring  faffened  to  the 
key,  and  to  the  bar  W  on  the  further  fide,  to  keep 
down  the  end  3  of  the  key. 

Another  method  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus  :  x  y, 
xyy  are  flender  levers,  moveable  on  the  centres  i,  I  j 
5.^,  5a;,  are  wires  going  from  the  further  ends  of  the 
keys  to  the  ends  x  of  the  levers  ;  y  V,  y  V,  are  other 
wires,  reaching  from  the  ends  y  of  the  levers,  through 
the  holes /q  to  the  valves- V.  So  that  putting  down 
'  the  key  C,  D,  raifes  the  end  5,.  which  thrufis  up 
the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  the  wire  5  x  this  depreffes 
the  end  y  of  the  lever,  which  pulls  down  the  wire  y  V, 
and  opens  the  valve  V, 

A  third  way  of  opening  the  valve  is  this  :  At  the 
end  of  the  key  by  is  a  lever,  8,  9,  moving  in  the  centre 
y.  This  makes,  with  the  key,  a  compound  lever. 
From  the  end  9,  a  wire,  goes  to  the  valve.  Now  the 
putting  down  the  end  6  of  the  key,  raifes  the  end  8, 
which  depreffes  the  end  9,  of  the  lever  8,  9,  pulls  down 
the  wire,  and  opens  the  valve.  There  is  only  one  of 
thefe  drawn  in  the  fcherae,  and  but  a  few  of  the  other?, 
to  avoid  confufion. 


R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move  the  lliders,  by  help 
of  the  arms  cfy  c  fy  which  are  fixed  horizontally  in 
thefe  rollers :  kcyhey  are  alfo  levers  fixed  in  the  rollers  ; 
Icyley  are  the  handles,  which  lie  horizontally,  and  pafs 


through  the  holes  //;  they  are  faffened  to  the  lever 
li  ey  being  moveable  about  a  joint  at  e. 

Now,  any  handle  / py  being  drawn  out,  pulls  the  end 
€  towards  /,  which  turns  about  R/&,  along  with  the 
arm  cf;  and  the  end  f  pulls  out  the  ffider  f  g  ;  and 
when  p  is  thruff  in,  the  arm  ey'likewife  thruffs  in  the 
ffider 

Upon  the  feveral  row's  of  holes  which  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  of  pipes.  The  pipes  of  an  organ  are  of 
two  kinds  5  the  one  has  a  mouth  like  a  flute,  the  other 
with  reeds.  The  firff,  called  pipes  of  mutationy  confiff, 
(i.)  of  a  foot  AABE  (fig.  3.),  which  is  a  hollow 
cone,  that  receives  the  ^vind  that  is  to  found  the  pipe  : 
(2.)  To  this  foot  is  faffened  the  body  of  the  pipe 
BBDD.  Between  the  foot  and  the  body  of  the  pipe 
is  a  diaphragm  or  partition  FEF,  that  has  a  long  but 
narrow'  aperture,  by  ^vhich  the  wind  comes  out  j  over 
this  aperture  is  the  mouth  BBC,  whofe  upper  lip  C, 
being  level,  cuts  the  wind  as  it  comes  out. 

The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed  with  a 
twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood.  Thofe  of  pcw'ter 
are  ahvays  open  at  their  extremities  :  their  diameter 
is  very  fmall,  and  their  found  very  clear  and  flirill. 
Thofe  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  aic  larger  5  the  ffiorteft 
are  open,  the  longed  quite  flopped  ;  thofe  of  a  mean 
flze  are  partly  ffopped,  and  have  befide  a  little  ear  on 
each. fide  the  mouth,  to  be  drawn  clofer  or  fet  further 
afunder,  in  order  to  raife  or  lower  the  found.  1  he 
wooden  pipes  are  fquare,  and  their  extremity  is  ffop¬ 
ped  with  a  valve  or  tampion  x)£  leather.  The  found 
of  the  wooden  and  leaden  pipes  is  very  foft  ^  the  large 
ones  ffopped  are  commonly  of  wood,  the  fmall  ones 
of  lead.  The  longcff  pipes  give  the  graveff  found, 
and  the  fhorteff  the  moil  acote  :  their  lengths  and 
widths  are  detcrmHiicd  by  a  fixed  proportion  to  their 
founds  ;  and  their  divifions  are  regulated  by  a  rule, 
which  is  called  the  diapafon,  I'he  longeff  has  common¬ 
ly  16  feet  y  but  in  vcfy  large  organs  it  has  32  feet.  The 
pedal  tubes  are  always  open,  though  made  of  w  ood  and 
of  lead.  Whatever  note  any  open  pipe  founds,  when 
its  mouth  is  flopped,  it  will  found  an  o6lave  low'er  y  and 
a  pipe  of  twice  its  capacity  will  likewife  found  an  o6lave 
lower. 

A  reed-pipe  confiff  s  of  a  foot  A  ABB  (fig.  4.),  that 
carries  the  wind  into  the  fliallot  or  reed  Cl),  which  is  a 
hollow  deml-cylindcr,  fitted  at  its  extremity  D,  into  a 
fort  of  mould,  by  a  ^vooden  tampion  G.  The  fhaJlot  is 
covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  KKLL,  fitted  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  II,  into  the  mould,  by  the  fame  w'ooden  tam¬ 
pion.  Its  nther  extremity  KK  is  at  liberty  :  fo  that  the 
air  entering  the  fliallot  makes  it  tremble  or  fliake  againft 
the  reed  5  and  the  longer  that  part  of  the  tongue  IL, 
which  is  at  liberty,  is  made,  the  deeper  is  the  found. 
The  mould  II,  that  ferves  to  fix  the  ffiallot  or  reed,  the 
tongue,,  tampion,  &c.  ferves  alfo  to  ffop  the  foot  of  the 
pipe,  and  make  the  w'Ind  go  out  wholly  at.  the  retd. 
Laftly,  in  the  mould  is  foldered  the  tube  H-H,  whofe 
inward  opening  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  reed  : 
the  form  of  this  tub.e  is  different  in  different  ranks  of 
pipes.  The  degree  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  in  the  found 
of  a  reed  pipe,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  tongue,  and 
that  of  the  pipe  CK,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the 
fhallot  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  or 
intention  of  the  found  depends  on  the  width  of  the  reed. 
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the  tongue,  and  the  tube  ^  as  alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of 
'  the  tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  quantity  of 
wind.  To  diverfify  the  founds  of  the  pipes,  a  valve  is 
added  to  the  port-vent,  which  makes  the  wind  go  out 
in  fits  or  fiiakes.  In  fig.  i.  X  reprefcnts'  a  fiiite-pipe 
of  wood,  Z  a  fiute-pipe  of  metal,  Y  a  trunipct-pipe 
of  metal.  The  pipes,  to  j)revent  them  from  falling,  pafs 
through  holes  made  in  boards,  placed  upon  the  upper 
board. 

The  pipes  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  wind- 
cheft  in  the  following  manner.  There  are  holes  bored 
that  go  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  and  through 
the  Aider  (when  it  is  drawn  out),  into  the  partition  be¬ 
low  j  fo  that  any  pipes  placed  upon  thofe  holes  will  then 
communicate  with  the  partition,  which  by  its  valve,* 
communicates  with  the  wind-cheft.  But  Avhen  the  Aider 
is  thruft  in,  its  holes  do  not  anfwer  to  thofe  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  boards  j  therefore,  the  communication  is 
Hopped,  fo  that  no  wind  can  get  to  the  pipe. 

To  every  large  organ  there  mu  ft  be  at  leaft  two  pair 
of  bellows,  which  are  marked  in  fig.  i.  by  TU,  TU. 
0,  O,  are  the  handles,  moving  upon  the  axis  n  /?,  n  n. 
Each  of  thefe  bellows  confifts  of  two  boards,  the  low- 
eft  of  which  is  immoveable  j  and  in  this  there  is  a  valve 
r,  ppening  in^vards,  and  a  tube  leading  to  it,  called 
the  conveying  tube.  There  is  alfo  a  hole  in  this  under 
board,  from  which  a  tube  leads  to  the  port-vent,  wdiich 
is  a  fquare  tube  marked  4,  rifing  upw^ard,  and  inferted 
into  the  under  fide  of  the  wdnd-cheft  at  2.  In  the  tube 
leading  to  the  port-vent,  there  is  a  valve  that  opens  to¬ 
wards  the  port  vent,  and  fuffers  the  air  to  go  up  the 
port  vent,  but  not  to  return.  Now  the  handle  O  being 
pulled  down,  raifes  the  upper  board  T,  and  the  air  en¬ 
ters  through  the  valve  r  ;  and  when  the  handle  is  let 
go,  the  weight  of  the  upper  board,  which  carries  three 
or  four  pounds  to  every  fquare  foot,  continually  defeen- 
ding,  drives  the  air  through  the  port-vent  to  the  found- 
board  :  and  as  the  bellows  work  alternately,  one  pair  is 
conftantly  defeending,  which  occafions  a  continual  blaft 
through  the  port  vent.  In  chamber-organs  there  is  but 
one  2)air  of  bellows  j  but  they  are  formed  of  three  boards, 
in  the  manner  of  a  fmith’s  bellows,  and  fo  have  a  conti¬ 
nual  blaft.  All  the  Internal  ftrudure  of  the  organ  is 
concealed  from  the  fight  by  the  front  of  the  inftrument, 
which  (lands  upon  the  part  between  the  numbers  3  and 
6  (fig.  1.). 

In  every  organ,  the  number  of  partitions  LL,  MM, 
&c.  there  are  in  the  found-board  (fig.  i.),  that  of  the 
valves  VV,  that  of  the  rollers  ss,  or  of  the  levers 
Ary  or  8  9  and  theii*’  wires,  and  that  of  the  keys  ABC, 
&c.  muft  be  always  equal.  Large  organs  have  com¬ 
monly  four  or  five  fets  of  keys,  befide  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  the  pedals  or  large  pipes,  the  flops  to  which 
are  played  by  the  feet  j  faid  to  be  the  invention  of 
Bernard,  a  German,  aloout  the  year  1400.  1  hefe 

command  certain  pipes,  which,  to  increafe  the  harmony, 
are  tuned  below  the  diapafon.  The  keys  of  an  organ 
are  ufually  divided  into  four  o61aves  5  W'hlch  are,  the  firft 
fub-o61ave,  fecond  fub-o61ave,  middle  odlave,  and  firft 
oflave.  Each  o61ave  is  divided  into  1  2  Hops  or  frets, 
of  which 'feven  are  black  and  five  white*,  the  former 
maik  the  natural  notes,  and  the  latter  the  artificial  notes, 
that  is,  flats  and  (harps.  The  number  of  kej^s,  there  fore, 
when  there  are  four  o61aves,  muft  be  48.  Some  orga- 
nifts  add  one  or  more  (lops  to  the  firft  and  fecond  fub- 
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o(flaves.  The  pedals  have  tw*o  or  three  oiElaves,  at  the 
option  of  the  organift  5  fo  that  the  number  of  flops  is  in-  — ^ 
determinate.  The  keys  are  placed  between  GG  (fig.  i.), 
but  the  fcherae  could  not  contain  them  all.  *^1  here  are 
alfo  as  many  handles  /,  /,  &:c.  rollers  RK,  &c.  Aiders 
&c.  as  there  are  flops  upon  the  organ  j  and  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  between  the  Aiders  &c.  there  arc 
as  many  fliders  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  fame  number 
of  handles  and  rollers,  and  other  rows  of  pipes  placed 
between  LN,  which  could  not  be  exprefted  in  the 
figure. 

The  leaft  pipes  and  partitions  are  placed  toward  the 
middle  of  the  organ,  and  the  greatefl  on  the  outfide. 

The  flops  of  an  organ  have  various  denominations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  founds  they  are  to  produce  *,  fome  of 
which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fifteenth,  twelfth,  tearce, 
cornet,  trumpet,  French  horn,  vox  humana,  flute,  baf- 
foon,  cremona,  8cc.  The  foreign  organs,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Germany,  have  many  more  :  particularly  that  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Weingarten,  a  town  in  the  Uiiper  Pa-^ 
latinate,  wdiich  has  66  (lops,  and  contains  no  fewer  than 
6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlem  is  faid  to  have  60 
flops,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  EnglKh 
workmen,  and  diftinguifhed  by  names  that  exprefs  the 
found  which  they  produce. 

When  this  magnificent  inftrument  is  played,  the 
handle  O  of  the  bellows  is  firft  put  down,  which  raifes 
the  upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  en¬ 
ter  by  the  valve  r.  Then  the  other  handle  O  is  put 
down  :  In  the  mean  time  the  board  T,  belonging  to 
the  firft  handle,  defeending,  and  ftiuttlng  the  valve  r, 
drives  the  air  through  the  other  valve^j  up  the  port- 
vent,  and  into  the  wind-cheft.  Then  drawing  out  any 
handle,  as  that  of  the  flute-ftop  p  /,  which  draws  out 
the  Aider  /"g,  all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  LN  are  ready  to 
2)lay,  as  foon  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &:c.  are  put  down  : 
therefore  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens  the  cor- 
refponding  valve  through  which  the  air  enters 

into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pijie  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when 
its  key  is  put  down  :  but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  fet,  ^yill 
found  till  the  Aider  be  drawn  out  by  its  correfponding 
handle. 

Among  the  modern  imjirovemcnts  of  the  organ,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  fwell  and  the  tremblant  the 
former,  invented  by  an  Englifh  artift,  confifts  in  a 
number  of  pipes  iftaced  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Inftru¬ 
ment,  and  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  box,  which  being 
gradually  opened  by  the  prefliirc  of  the  foot,  increafes 
the  found  as  the  wind  does  the  found  of  a  j^eal  of 
bells,  or  fupiwefies  it  in  like  manner  by  the  contrary 
aflion.  "J'he  trcmblant  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
a  valve  in  the  port-vent,  or  paflage  from  the  wind- 
cheft,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts  j 
fo  that  the  notes  feein  to  ftammer,  and  the  whole  in- 
ftruraent  to  fob,  in  a  manner  very  ofFenfive  to  the  ear. 

There  is  a  tremblaiit  in  the  organ  at  the  German  cha¬ 
pel  in  the  Savoy.  See  Hawkins’s  Bi/iory  of  Mufc,  and 
Burney. 

Hydraulic  ORGAN,  denotes  a  mufical  machine  that 
plays  by  water  inftead  of  wund.  Of  thele  therc^arc  (e- 
vcral  in  Italy,  in  the  grottoes  of  vineyards.  Cteiebesof 
Alexandria,  wAio  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euerge- 
faid  to  have  Invented  organs  that  played  by  coni- 
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preAing  the  air  tvitli  water, 


,s  is  ft  ill  pradifed.  Archi¬ 
medes 
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t)rgan  me^es  atid  Vitruvius  have  left  us 

Orlbif.a.  I'ydrauHc  organ.  ' 

t  In  the  cabinet  of  Q^ucen  Chriftina  is  a  beautiful  and 
large  medallion  of  Valentlnlan,  on  the  reverfe  u  hereof 
is  leen  one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs  ;  ^vith  two  men, 
one  on  the  right,  tlie  other  on  the  left,  feeming  to  pump 
the  water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  its  found.  It 
has  only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round  pcdeflal.  The 
‘infcrlption  is  PLACEA  SPETRI,  if  it  be  not  wrong  copied, 
which  we  fufpecl  to  be  the  cafe, 

ORGASM,  denoting  violence  or  turgefeen- 

cy  j  formed  from  turgeo^  I  f>vell,”  an  ecflafy  or 

Impetuous  defire  of  coition,  oeeafioned  by  a  turgefcency 
of  the  femlnal  veffels,  which  arc  no  longer  able  to  re¬ 
train  their  contents.  The  ancients  alfo  extend  orgafm 
to  the  other  humours,  and  even  excrements,  which  be¬ 
ing  accumulated,  and  coming  to  ferment,  demand  ex¬ 
cretion.  Quincy  ufes  orgafm  for  an  impetuous  or  too 
<]uick  motion  of  the  blood  or  fplrits  j  whereby  the  muf- 
cles  are  diftciided  wdth  an  uncommon  force. 

ORGIA,  feafls  and  facrlfices  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
held  every  third  year,  and  chiefly  celebrated  by  wild 
^diftradled  women,  called  Bacc/ue.  The  chief  folem- 
nltles  w^ere  performed  in  the  night,  to  conceal,  per¬ 
haps,  their  fliocking  impurities ;  and  a  mountain  was 
generally  ehofen  as  the  place  of  celebration.  They  were 
inftituted  by  Orpheus  j  and  from  him  are  fometlmes 
called  Orphica,  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  the  word  )  but  if  we  confider  the  frantic  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Bacchanalians,  furor ^  bids  fair  for 

the  true  etymology.  See  Bacchanalia. 

Orgia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  common  name  for 
all  kinds  of  facrifices  among  the  Greeks,  as  ceremonies 
was  amongfl  the  Romans. 

ORGUES  ,  in  the  military  art,  are  thick  long  pieces 
of  wood,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  fliod  W'lth  iron, 
clear  one  of  another^  hanging  each  by  a  particular 
rope  or  cord,  over  the  gatcAvay  of  a  ftrong  place,  per¬ 
pendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  in  cafe  of  the  approach  of  ai^ 
enemy. 

Orgues  are  preferable  to  herfes,  or  portculliees,  be- 
caufe  thefe  may  be  either  broke  by  a  petard,  or  they 
may  be  Hopped  in  their  falling  down  ;  but  a  petard  is 
ulelefs  againft  an  orgue  ;  for  if  it  break  one  or  two  of 
the  pieces,  they  immediately  fall  down  again  and  fill  up 
the  vacancy  ^  or  if  they  flop  one  or  two  of  the  pieces 
from  falling,  it  is  no  hinderanee  to  the  reft  5  for  be¬ 
ing  all  feparate,  they  have  no  dependence  upon  one 
another. 

Orgues,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  machine  eompofed  of  fe- 
veral  harquebufs  or  mufket  barrels  bound  together,  by 
means  whereof  feveral  cxplofions  are  made  at  the  fame 
lime.  It  is  ufed  to  defend  breaches  and  other  places 
attacked. 

*  ORGY  A,  an  ancient  Grecian  meafure  con- 

taining  fix  feet. 

ORIB  ASIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  47th  order,  Steilatee.  See  Botany  Index. 
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ORIBASUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  greatly  efitem-  Oribaiu., 
ed  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  whofe  reign  he  flourllhed. 

He  abridged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  of  all  the  moil: 
refpcaable  writers  on  phyfic.  This  was  done  at  the  re- 
quell  of  the  empror.  He  accompanied  Julian  into  the 
call,  but  his  fkill  proved  Ineffcdlual  in  attempting  to 
cure  the  fatal  wound  which  his  benefaflor  had  received. 

After  Julian’s  death  he  fell  into  the-hands  of  the  bar¬ 
barians. 

ORICHALCUM,  or  Aurichalcum,  a  metallic 
fubflance  refembling  gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior 
in  value.  It  was  well  known  to  the  old  Romans,  who 
often  took  advantage  of  its  refemblance  to  gold  :  for 
fome  facrilegious  charafters,  who  could  not  refifl:  the 
temptation  of  taking  gold  from  temples  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  chofe  to  conceal  their  guilt  by  replaclno-  it 
with  orichalcum.  It  was  thus  that  Julius  Ctefar  aded 
when  he  robbed  the  capitol  of  3000  pounds  w  eight  of 
gold  j  in  which  he  was  follow^ed  by  Vltellius,  who  dc- 
fpoiled  the  temples  of  their  gifts  and  ornaments,  and 
replaced  them  with  this  inferior  metal.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  dlfpute  with  philofophers  and  others,  w'hat 
this  metal  could  be,  or  how  it  w^as  procured  or  made  j 
it  is  probable  at  leafl  that  it  'was  greatly  analogous  to  . 
o.ur  brafs,  if  not  wholly  the  fame  with  it  (See  Brass). 

The  value  of  our  brafs  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  gold, 
and  the  refemblance  of  brafs  to  gold,  in  colour,  is  ob¬ 
vious  at  firft  fight.  Both  brafs  and  gold,  indeed,  are 
fufceptlble  of  a  variety  of  fliadcs  of  yellow  5  and,  if 
very  pale  brafs  be  compared  with  gold,  mixed  wJth 
much  copper,  fueh  as  the  foreign  goldfmlths,  especial¬ 
ly,  ufe  in  their  toys,  a  dlfparity  may  be  fecn ;  but  the 
ncarnefs  of  the  refemblance  is  fufliciently  afccrtalncd 
in  general,  from  obferving  that  fubftances  gilded  with 
brafs,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  Dutch  leaf  are  not 
eafily  diftinguiflied  from  fuch  as  are  gilded  with  gold 
leaf. 

The  Romans  were  not  only  in  pofieflion  of  a  metallic 
fubflance,  called  by  them  orichalcum^  and  refembling 
gold  in  colour,  but  tliey  knew  alfo  the  manner  of  making 
it,  and  the  materials  from  whieh  they* made  it  w’cre  the 
very  fame  from  which  we  make  brafs.  There  arc,  in¬ 
deed,  authors  of  great  repute  who  think  very  different¬ 
ly  \  and  who  confider  the  art  of  making  brafs  as  an  in¬ 
vention  vvholly  modern.  Thus  M.  Cronfledt  docs  not 
think  it  juft  to  conclude  from  old  coins  and  other  anti¬ 
quities,  that  it  is  evidently  proved  that  the  making  of 
brafs  was  known  in  the  moft  ancient  times  ^  •  and  ^  Miner. 
authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic  aflure  us,  that  ourp.  ai8. 
brafs  is  a  very  recent  invention  (a).  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hlft.  lib.  xxxlv.  §  2.  and  from 
the  concurring  tefllmony  of  other  '\vrltcrs,  that  orichal¬ 
cum  was  not  a  pure  or  original  metal  j  but  that  its  balls 
was  copper,  ^vhlch  the  Romans  changed  into  orichalcum 
by  means  of  cadmia^  a  fpecles  of  c^rth  which  they  threw 
upon  the  copper,  and  which  it  abforbed.  It  has  Indeed 
'been  contended,  that  the  eadmia  of  Pliny  was  native 
arfenlc  j  an  opinion  wlileh  fcarcely  merits  confutation^ 
but  which  muft  appear  extremely  groundlefs,  when  we 

reflc61 


(a)  Art.  Orichalque.—- “  The  vcflels  here  called  brazen,  after  ancient  author?,  cannot  have  been  of  the  ma- 
p'^58  ^  eompofed  of  5  the  art  of  making  it  is  a  modern  difeovery.”  See  Laughton's  Hijlory  of 
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Orichal-  refle6l  that  it  is  impotTiblc  to  make  either  brafs  or  cop- 
aim.  per  from  arfcnic,  and  that  Pliny  exprefsly  calls  it  a J^one 
from  ^vhich  brafs  was  made.  The  teftimony  of  Am- 
brofe  blihop  of  Milan,  in  the  4th  century,  and  of  Pri- 
mafius  bhliop  of  Adrumetuin,  in  Africa,  in  the  6th,  and 
of  Ifidorus  bifhop  of  Seville  in  the  7th,  all  fceni  to  con¬ 
firm  Pliny’s  account.  We  may  therefore  fafely  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Romans  knew  the  method  of  making 
brafs  by  mixing  cadmia  or  calamine  with  copper  \  yet  it 
is  probable  they  were  not  the  inventors  of  this  art ;  but 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  fome  other  country.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  variety  of  tefliraonles  that  brafs  was  made 
in  Afia,  in  a  manner  very  fimilar  to  that  at  Rome  \  and 
a  variety  of  places  are  mentioned  in  that  extenfivc  coun¬ 
try  where  it  was  commonly  made  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  that  in  India,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Alia,  it 
W'as  made  in  the  remotefl  ages. 

With  refpe6l  to  orichaleum,  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  there  were  two  forts  of  it,  one  faftitious,  the 
other  natural.  The  faftitious,  whether  we  confidcr  its 
qualities  or  compolition,  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  our  brafs.  As  to  the  natural  orichaleum, 
there  is  no  impoflibility  in  fuppoling,  that  copper 
ore  may  be  fo  intimately  blended  with  an  ore  of  zinc, 
or  of  fome  other  metallic  fubftance,  that  the  com¬ 
pound,  when  fmclted,  may  yield  a  mixed  metal  of  a 
paler  hue  than  copper,  and  refembling  the  colour  of 
either  gold  or  lilvcr.  In  Du  Haldc’s  hiftory  of  China, 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  Chinefe 
white  copper.  “  The  moft  extraordinary  copper  is 
called  de~tong^  or  white  copper :  it  is  white  when  dug 
out  of  the  mine,  and  Hill  more  white  within  than  with¬ 
out.  It  appears  by  a  vaft  number  of  experiments  made 
at  Pekin,  that  its  colour  is  owing  to  no  mixture  ;  on 
the  contrary  all  mixtures  diminifh  its  beauty  5  for,,  when 
it  is  rightly  managed,  it  looks  exaftly  like  lilver  :  and^ 
were  there  not  a  necellity  of  mixing  a  little  tutenag^  or 
fome  fuch  metal  with  it,  to  foften  it  and  prevent  its 
brittlenefs,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  this  fort  of  copper  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  no¬ 
where  but  in  China,  and  that  only  in  the  province  of 
%YqI  Tim-nan  Notwithftanding  w  hat  is  here  faid,  of  the 

Tranf.  colour  of  this  copper  being  owing  to  no  mixture,  it 'is 

jol.  i.  p.  16.  cej-taln  that  the  Chinefe  white  copper,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  a  mixed  metal  ^  fo  that  the  ore  from  wdiich 
it  is  extra61ed  mull  confft  of  various  metallic  fubflan- 
ces,  and  from  fome  fuch  ore  it  is  poflible  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  orichaleum,  if  ever  it  exifted,  may  have  been  made. 

.  But,  uotwithftanding  that  the  exiftence  of  natural  ori- 

chalcum  cannot  be  fliown  to  be  impofiblc,.  yet  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  had  a  real  exift- 
I  cnce  or  not. 

We  know  of  no  country  in  which  it  is  found  at 
prefent  5  nor  was  it  anywhere  found  in  the  age  of 
Pliny  •  nor  does  he  feem  to  have  knowm  the  country 
where  it  ever  had  been  found.  He  admits,  indeed, 
its  having  been  formerly  dug  out  of  the  earth  5  but  it 
jj  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  very  paffage  where  he  is 

'  mentioning  by  name  the  countries  moft  celebrated  for 

i  the  produ6llon  of  different  kinds  of  copper,  he  only 

fays  in  general  concerning  orichaleum,  that  it  had 
been  found  in  other  countries,  without  fpecifying  any 
particular  country.  Plato  acknowledges,  that  ori- 
cljalcum  was  a  thing  only  talked  of  even  in  his  time  5 
it  w^as  nowhere  then  to  be  met  with,  though  in  the 
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ifland  of  Atlantis  it  had  been  formerly  extraded  from  its  Orkhal- 
mlne.  The  Greeks  were  in  poflefTion  of  a  metallic  fub-  cum 
ftance,  called  orichaleum^  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  j  ji 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Hefiod  j  and  by . 
both  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhows  that  it  was  then 
held  in  great  efteem.  Other  ancient  writers  have  ex- 
prefled  thcmfelves  in  ftmllar  terms  of  commendation  \ 
and  it  is  principally  from  the  clrcum ftance  of  the  high 
reputed  value  of  orichaleum  that  authors  are  induced  to 
fuppofe  the  ancient  orichaleum  to  have  been  a  natural 
fubftance,  and  very  different  from  the  faftitlous  one  in 
ufe  at  Rome,  and  probably  in  Afia,  and  which  it  has 
been  fliowm  was  nothing  different  from  our  brafs. 

But  this  conclufion  cannot  be  validly  drawn  from  their 
encomiums  upon  it  j  for  at  whatever  time  the  method 
of  making  it  w’as  firft  difeovered,  both  its  novelty  and 
fcarcencfs,  joined  to  its  utility,  would  enhance  its  value, 
at  leaf!  there  can  be  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  that  w  hen 
firft  introduced  it  was  greatly  prized,  even  though  it  be 
granted  that  it  pofTefled  no  other  properties  than  fuch  as 
appertain  to  brafs, 

Refpe61ing  the  etymology  of  the  word  there  is  great 
diverfity  of  opinions.  Thofe  wdio  w^rite  it  aurichalcwn 
think  it  is  compofed  of  the  Latin  word  aurum^  “  gold.” 
and  the  Greek  “  brafs  or  copper.”  The  moft  ge¬ 

neral  opinion  is,  how’cver,  that  it  is  compofed  of '0^05,  “  a- 
mountain”,  and  alluding  perhaps  to  its  being 

found  in  mountains  or  mountainous  countries.  The 
above  account  is  chiefly  cxtra61ed  from  a  paper  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
fopliical  Society  of  Manchefter,  WTltten  by  the  prefent 
bifliop  of  Landaff,  Dr  Watfon,  and  communicated  by 
Dr  Pereival.  To  this  paper  then  W'e  refer  our  readers 
who  delirc  a  more  copious  account  of  it.  To  the  above 
two  etymological  meanings  of  the  w^ord  w-e  fiiall  fubjoiix 
the  following,  mentioned  by  the  learned  bifliop,  and 
wLich,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  w^ell  founded,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  ingenious,  as  the  other  tw'o. 

The  Hebrew  wmrd  Or,  Aur^  fignifies  light,  fire,  flames 
the  Latin  terms  uro^  ‘‘  to  burn,”  and  auriim^  ‘‘  gold,” 
are  derived  from  it,  Inafrauch  as  gold  rcfembles  the 
colour  of  flame  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  Improbable,  that 
orichaleum  may  be  compofed  of  an  Hebrew  and  Greek 
term,  and  that  it  is  rightly  rendered,  Jlame- coloured 
copper.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  Latin  epithet  lucidum,  and  the  Greek  one 
E/yoj>,  are  both  applied  to  orichaleum  by  the  ancients. 

See  alfo  Beckmanti^  Blijl,  of  Invent,  iii,  71. 

ORIFICE,  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  a  tube,  pipe,  or 
other  cavity. 

ORIGANUM,  Origany,  or  Mafjora?n,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  didynaraia  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  4 2d  order.  Verticil- 
latce.  Sec  Botany  Index. 

ORIENT,  a  town  and  harbour  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Morbilian,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
St  Louis.  Since  the  year  1720,  a  handfomc  town  has 
been  built  here,  wdiere  the  French  Eaft  India  Company 
had  large  magazines.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
eftimated  at  15,000.  The  Englifh  attempted  to  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  it  in  1746,  but  mifearried.  W.  Long.. 

3.  16.  N.  Lat.  47.  45. 

ORIENTAL  Philosophy.  See  Philosophy. 

OR  I  GEN,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  ecclefiaftical 
waiters,  greateft  genlufes,  and  moft  learned  men  of 
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Orjgcn.  tlje  primitive  church,  during  the  third  century,  was 
born  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  185:  and  was  fur- 
named  Adaniantus^  either  from  his  indj^fatigable  applica¬ 
tion  to  Itudy,  or  from  the  firmnefs  he  difeovered  amidfl 
the  torments 'he  fuffered  for  the  faith.  Leonidas,  his 
father,  trained  him  at  home  with  great  care,  and  made 
him  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
liis  infancy,  in  which  he  made  furprifing  progrefs. 
The  fon’s  inclination  and  turn  fuited  exa6l.ly  with  the 
‘father’s  defign  j  for  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  a  moft 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour  :  and,  being  endued 
with  a  quick  apprehenfion  and  a  ftrong  imagination, 
did  not  content  hinifelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at  firft 
prefented  itfclf,  but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into 
myflerious  and  allegorical  explications  of  the  facred 
books.  He  would  lometimes  even  puzzle  his  father, 
by  too  much  foliciting  him  for  recondite  meanings  j 
which  obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  him  a  little, 
and  withal  to  advife  him  not  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
too  far  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to 
content  hinifelf  with  their  moft  clear,  obvious,  and 
natural  fenfe.  Hence  it  appears,  how  early  he  was 
feized  with  that  furor  allegoricus^  as  a  learned  modern 
calls  it,  that  rage  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  alle¬ 
gorically,  which  grew  afterwards  to  be  even  a  diftem- 
per,  and  carried  him  to  excefles  which  can  never  be 
excufed  (a).  He  had  afterwards  in  philofophy  Am- 
inonius  the  celebrated  Chriftian  philofopher,  and  St 
Clement  of  Alexandria  for  his  mafter  in  divinity.  At  18 
years  of  age  he  fucceeded  that  great  man  in  the  office 
of  catechift^  an  important  employment,  -which  confifted 
in  teaching  divinity,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures. 
Leonidas  his  father  had  fuffered  martyrdom  the  year 
before,  during  the  perfecution  of  Severus  in  202  \  and 
Origen  had  (hoivn  fuch  eagernefs  to  follow  his  father 
to  martyrdom,  that  his  mother  was  obliged  to  hide 
his  clothes  to  prevent  his  going  abroad.  Origen  had 
a  great  concourfe  of  auditors  ivho  attended  his  fchool, 
fome  of  whom  were  of  the  faithful,  and  the  others  pa¬ 
gans.  He  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  the  firft  in  their 
faith,  and  converted  moll  of  the  others;  and  there  were 
fuch  a  number  of  martyrs  amongft  his  difciples,  that  it 
might  be  faid,  that  he  kept  rather  a  fchool  of  martyr- 
.dom  than  of  divinity.  He  taught  the  doctrines  of  Chri- 
llianity  to  the  girls  and  women  as  well  as  to  the  men  ; 
and  taking  in  a  too  literal  fenfe  what  Chrifl  fays  of  be¬ 
coming  voluntary  eunuchs,  callrated  himfelf  to  prevent 
his  deferving  or  fuffering  fcandal.  He  took  a  voyage 
to  Rome  in  21 1,  in  the  beginning  of  Caracalla’s  reign, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Zepherinus.  At  his  return  he 
publi filed  many  works,  by  which  he  acquired  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  reputation,  that  drew  to  him  a  great  number  of 


auditors.  But  Demetrius,  bifiiop  of  Alexandria,  con¬ 
ceiving  a  jealoufy  of  him,  endeavoured  by  various  pre¬ 
tences  to  injure  him.  At  length  Origen  went  to  An¬ 
tioch,  whether  the  emprefs  Mammaea  had  fent  for  him 
to  hear  him  difeourfe  on  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  did 
not  however* ftay  long  there,  but  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where -he  continued  to  teach  till  the  year  228,  when 
he  left  that  city,  and  travelled  into  Achaia.  In  that 
journey  he  went  into  Paleftine,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  bifiiops  of  that  province  at  .42  years  of  age.  His 
being  ordained  by  foreign  bifiiops,  without  the  per- 
miftion  of  Demetrius,  renewed  that  prelate’s  refent- 
ment  againft  him  ;  on  which  Origen  haftily  returned 
to  Alexandria,  to  endeavour  to  mollify  him :  but  De¬ 
metrius  drove  him  from  thenee  in  231,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  excommunicated,  and  even  depofed  in  a 
council  held  in  Egypt.  Origen  then  retired  to  Caifa- 
rea  in  Paleftine,  where  he  raifed  a  celebrated  fehool, 
and  had  St  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  perfons  w^ho  were  illuftrious  for  their 
virtue  and  learning,  for  his  difciples.  He  afterwards 
travelled  to  Athens;  and  then,  at  the  defire  of  Firmi- 
lianus,  ftaid  fome  time  at  Caefarca  in  Cappadocia  ; 
whence  he  was  invited  into*  Arabia,  to  convince  and 
bring  back  to  the  truth  Beryllus  bifiiop  of  Boftra  ;  who 
maintaine(f  that  the  Word  had  no  exiftence  before  his 
incarnation.  Origen  had  the  happinefs  to  make  him 
fenfible  of  his  miftake ;  and  fome  years  after  was  fent 
for  into  Arabia  by  an  affembly  of  bifiiops,  to  difpute 
againft  the  Arabians,  who  maintained  that  the  fouls 
of  the  dead  remained  in  a  ftate  of  iiifenfibility  till  the 
general  refurre6lion.  At  length  the  feven  perfecu- 
tions  of  the  Chriftians  began  in  the  reign  of  Decius, 
and  none  were  ufed  with  greater  feverity  than  Origen. 
He  fupported  wdth  incredible  conftancy  the  dreadful 
torments  which  the  perfecutors  of  the  Chriftians  in¬ 
vented  againft  them;  torments  that  were  the  more 
infupportable,  as  they  w'ere  made  to  continue  a  long 
time,  and  as  they  took  the  greateft  care  to  prevent  his 
expiring  in  the  midft  of  his  tortures  ;  but  in  the  midft 
of  the  moft  excruciating  torments,  he  difeovered  an 
heroic  courage,  and  fuffered  nothing  to  efcape  him 
that  was  unworthy  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift.  He 
died  at  Tyre  in  254,  aged  69.  He  W'as  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  excellent  works.  The  principal  of 
ihofe  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are,  i.  A 
Treatifc  againft  Celfus,  of  wdiich  Spencer  has  given  a 
good  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes:  this 
learned  treatife  has  been  tranflated  into  French  by  Elias 
Bouhereau,  a  proteftant  minifter,  born  at  Rochelle. 
2,  A  great  number  of  Homilies,  w’ith  Commentaries’ 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  Fhilocalia^  and  feveral 

other 


(a)  He  is  the  firft  Chriftian  (wfiiofe  notions  on  this  fubjeft  have  come  dawn  to  us)  who  believed  in  the  re- 
ftitution  of  all  things.  This  is  his  fixth  diftinguifiiing  tenet;  to  which  is  added  this  Angular  notion,  that  as 
Chrift  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  fave  mankind,  he  is  to  be  crucified  in  the  next  to  fave  the  devils. 
The  other  obnoxious  tenets  of  Origen  are  thefe  five :  viz.  1.  That  in  the  Trinity  the  Father  is  greater  than 
the  Son,  and  the  Son  than  the  Holy  Ghoft.  2.  The  pre-exiftence  of  ^mls,  which  Origen  confidered  as  fent 
into  mortal  bodies  for  the  punlfiiment  of  fins  committed  in  a  former  ftate  of  being,  3.  That  the  foul  of  Chrift  w^as 
united  to  the  w^oild  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c.  were  animated  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  rational  fouls.  5.  That  after  the  refurreclion,  all  bodies  will  Le  of  a  round  figure.  It  is  probable 
that  the  myftic  theology  of  the  modern  Quakers  and  other  fc 61  s  is  derived  from  Origen.  See  Mofheim*  EccL 
vol.  ift. 
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Origen.  other  treatifes.  4.  Fragments  of  his  Hexaplcs,  col- 
letted  by  Father  Montfaucon,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Of  all  Origen’s  books,  the  lofs  of  the  Flexaples  is  moft 
to  be  regretted.  This  work  was  thus  named  from  its 
containing  fix  columns ;  in  the  firfl  of  which  was  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  j  in  tlie  fecund,  the  fame 
text  in  Greek  chara(5lcrs  ;  in  the  third,  the  Greek 
Verfion  of  the  SeptUagint  5  in  the  fourth,  that  of  A- 
quila  ;  in  the  fifth,  that  of  Symmachus  •,  and  in  the 
fixtli  Thcodofian’s  Gre:.k  verfion.  This  admirable 
work  gave  the  firfl  hint  for  our  Polyglot  Bibles. 
5.  U'he  book  of  Principles  ;  of  which  we  have  only  an 
incorre£t  Latin  verfion.  In  all  his  writings  he  difeo- 
vers  a  furprifing  degree  of  raodefty,  candour,  and  humi¬ 
lity  ;  a  noble  and  fublime  genius,  profound  learning, 
and  vaft  erudition.  His  manners  were  extremely  pure, 
and  he  had  a  warm  zeal  for  fpreading  the  truths  and 
morals  of  the  Gofpel. 

Much  has  been  written  both  for  and  againfl  this 
celebrated  father,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and 
others  :  he  has  indeed  fuffered  great  abufe,  which  he 
did  not  defer ve,  and  which  we  fhall  not  retail  *,  con- 
Bihl  AuU  tenting  ourfelves  with  the  following  account  of  his 
Ecclef  cliarafter  by  Dupin,  and  fome  remarks  on  It  by  Dr 
tom.  1.  Jortin.  ‘‘  Origen  (fays  Dupin)  had  very  quick  parts, 
a  very  ftrong  and  enlarged  imagination  ;  but  he  relied 
too  much  on  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  and  ofteti  lofl 
himfelf,  out  of-  too  great  carncflnefs  to  fathom  and 
fubtilife  every  thing.  He  had  a  very  happy  inven¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  happy  delivery  of  what  he  invented  : 
but  he  had  not  that  exa£lnefs  in  his  Inventions,  nor 
that  graccfulnefs  of  delivery  as  might  be  wiflied.  He 
carried  on  his  works  with  fo  great  eafo,  that  he  Is  faid 
to  have  di61atcd  to  feven  or  eight  perfons  at  a  time  ; 
and  he  was  fo  ready  in  expreffing  himfelf,  that  he 
made  the  greateft  part  of  his  homilies  extempore  :  upon 
which  account  his  flyle  was  not  very  correft  or  coherent. 
He  had  a  vaft  memory,  but  often  trufted  too  much  to  it. 
He  was  a  perfon  of  moft  profound  learning :  he  parti¬ 
cularly  fludied  Plato’s  philofophy,  and  was  indeed  too 
much  addifted  to  it  for  a  Chrlflian  .  He  under  flood 
likewife  the  do6lrines  of  other  philofophers.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  mightily  to  the  fludy  of  human  learning. 
He  was  neither  ignorant  of  hiflory  nor  mythology  ^  and 
he  had  as  great  "U  knowledge  in  all  the  profane  fcicnces, 
as  thofe  who  fludied  nothing  elfe.  But  he  particularly 
excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  learned  all  by  heart  ;  and  that  he  might 
negleft  nothing  for  attaining  a  right  uUderflanding  of 
the  letter  thereof,  he  carefully  examined  all  the  vcrfions 
of  the  Bible,  and  compared  them  all  together  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  fubjoining  a  literal  coiiimentary  upon  the 
moft  difficult  places.  He  was  not  very  well  fkilled  in 
the  Hebrew  ;  yet  he  knew  enough  of  it  to  under ftand 
it,  and  to  obferve  the  difference  of  the  text  and  the 
tranflations.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not  adhere  to  the  li¬ 
teral  explication  of  the  Bible,  but  thought  it  neceffary, 
for  the  fake  of  gaining  it  credit  with  the  heathens,  who 
defpifed  its  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  of  rendering  it 
more  ufeful  to  the  world,  to  give  myftical  and  allegori¬ 
cal  interpretations  of  every  thing  in  it.’’ 
ymin's  Dr  Jortin  tells  us,  That  Origen  was  very  learned 
and  ingenious,  and  Indefatigably  induftrious.  His  whole 
p  2  0  from  his  early  years  was  fpent  in  examining,  tcach- 
‘iiig,  and  explaining  the  Scriptures ;  to  which  he  joined 
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the  fludy  of  philofophy  and  of  all  polite  literature.  He  Ongcu 
was  humble,  modeft,  and  patient,  under  great  injuries 

and  cruel  treatment,  which  he  received  from  Cliriftians  .  _ 

and  Pagans  :  for  though  he  ever  had  a  confiderable 
number  of  friends  and  admirers,  on  account  of  his  ami' 
able  qualities  and  ufeful  accompliftiments,  be  was  per- 
fcculed  and  calumniated  by  men,  ivho  had  neither  his 
learning  nor  his  virtue,  degraded  from  the  order  of 
prefbyters,  driven  from  his  home,  and  excommunicated 
by  one  Demetrius  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  who  envied 
him,  fays  Eufebius,  for  the  reputation  which  he  had 
gained.  His  InquIfitive  genius,  and  his  mixing  philo¬ 
fophy  with  Chriftianity,  led  him  perhaps  into  fome 
learned  fingularities  and  ingenious  reveries  5  but  he  was 
by  temper  far  from  dogmatizing  In  fuch  points,  from 
fomenting  fclilfms,  and  felting  up  himfelf  for  the  head 
of  a  party.  He  lived  in  times  when  Chriflians  were 
not  fo'fhackled  with  fyftems  and  determinations  as  they 
tvere  afterwards,  nor  fo  much  expofed  to  difingenuous 
and  illiberal  obje£lions  ;  and  had  more  liberty  to  purfue 
their  Inquiries  and  to  fpcak  their  mind. — He  was  ever 
extremely  fober  and  exemplary,  pra6lifing  what  he 
preached  to  others  ;  and  ho  lived  and  died  poor,  and  dc- 
ftllute  even  of  common  conveniences.” — The  moft  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  works  Is  that  of  Father  Delarue,  a 
’Benedi6line,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  celebrated 
Montfaucon  likewife  publiftied,  in  2  vols  folio,  fome  re¬ 
mains  and  fraginents  of  his  Hexaplct, 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  Ori- 
(GEN,  a  Platonic  philofopher,  and  the  difciple  and  friend 
of  Porphyry,  who  fludied  phllnfophy  under  Aramo- 
nlus  i  perhaps  this  Origen  was  the  founder  of  the  Ori- 

GENIANS. 

OBIGFNIANS  ancient  heretics,  who 

even  furpafled  the  abominations  of  the  Gnoftics. 

Epiphanius  fpeaks  of  theih  as  fubfiftlng  in  his  time,; 
but  their  numbers,  he  fays,  were  inconfi durable.  He  , 
feems  to  fix  their  rife  about  the  time  of  the  great  Ori¬ 
gen  ;  but  does  not  fay  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  dlftinguiflies  them  from  the 
Origenifls^  whom  he  derives  from  Origen  Adamantius  ; 
adding.  Indeed,  that  they  fir  ft  took  their  name  from  one 
Origen  ;  by  wdileh  he  Intimates,  that  it  w^asiiot  the  great 
Origen,  And  St  Auguftine  exprefsly  afferts,  that  it  was 
another.  Their  do6lrines  were  fliameful :  tliey  rejed- 
ed  marriage  ;  they  ufed  feveral  apocryphal  books,  as  the 
a6ls  of  St  Andreev,  &:c.  and  endeavoured  to  excufe  their 
open  crimes,  by  faying,  that  the  Catholics  did  the  fame 
in  private. 

ORIGENISTS,  In  church-hiftory,  a  Chriftlan  fea 
in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called  from  their  drawing  their 
opinions  from  the  waitings  of  Origen.  -The  Origenifts 
maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  a  pre-exiftent 
ftate  :  that  they  w'ere  holy  intelligences,  and  had  fin¬ 
ned  in  heaven  before  the  body  was  created  :  that  Clirlft  ^ 
is  only  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  ;  that  he  has  been 
fucceftivcly  united  with  all  the  angelical  natures,  and 
has  been  a  cherub,  a  feraph,  and  all  the  celeftial  vir¬ 
tues  one  after  another  5  .that,  in  future  ages,  he  will  be 
crucified  for  the  falvatlon  of  the  devils,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ready  been  for  that  of  men  ;  and  that  their  piinlftiment^ 
and  that  of  the  damned,  will  continue  only  for  a  certain 
limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a  firft  draught  or  defigii  of  any  thing, 
winch  ferves  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  or  copied. 
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mal  Original  Sin,  the  crime  v.x 

^  fruit,  of  which,  it  is  faid,  all  mankind  are  guilty  at 
their  conception,  by  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  trani- 
^  grelTion  j  which  is  accounted  for  by  fuppohng,  that 
Adam,  as  he  was  to  be  the  father,  was  alfo  the  iederal 
head  and  reprefcntative,  of  the  whole  human  race  ^  and 
that,  on  his  tinning,  all  that  were  to  Ipring  from  him 
partook  of  his  crimes.  See  Tin  OLOGY,  &:c. 

ORIGUELA,  a  town  of  Valentia  in  Spain.  It  is 
feated  between  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Segura,  in  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  and  in  a  fertile 
plain,  abounding  in  all  things,  efpecially  corn.  It  is 
furrounded  with  pleafant  gardens,  and  has  a  univerlity 
and  a  bithop’s  fee.  It  is  defended  by  an  old  caffle  j  and 
is  the  capital  of  a  government  independent  of  Valentia, 
■whofe  jurifdicRion  extends  30  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadth.  W.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  38.  22. 

ORILLON,  in  Fortification,  is  a  fmall  rounding  of 
earth,  faced  with  a  W'all  ;  raifed  on  the  flioulder  of  thofe 
baffions  that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  cannon  in  the 
retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being  difmounted  by  the 
enemy.  See  Fortification. 

OFiIOLUS,  or  Oriole,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  picae.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

ORION,  in  fabulous  hiitory,  was  the  fon  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Neptune,  and  Mercury.  For  as  thefe  gods  were 
vifiting  the  earth,  they  entered  the  houfe  of  Hyricus, 
a  native  of  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  under  the  charadler  cf 
bcnigliled  traveller^,  on  account  of  his  being  famed 
for  hofpitality  to  flrangers.  Hyrieus  treated  them  in 
the  bell  manner  in  his  power  }  and  even  killed  an  ox, 
the  only  one  he  had,  for  their  entertainment.  At 
which  the  gods  were  fo  pleafed,  that  they  offered  the 
old  man  whatever  he  w^ould  afk  j  who  letting  them 
know  that  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  a  fon,  they, 
to  gratify  his  wifli,  caufed  the  ex’s  hide  to  be  brought 
before  them,  in  which,  having  depofited  their  urine, 
they  bade  him  keep  it  under  ground  for  nine  months. 
He  then  dug  for  the  fkln,  and  found  in  it  a  beautiful 
child,  whom  he  called  Union,  ab  m'ina.  The  name  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Orion  by  the  corruption  of 
one  letter,  as  Ovid  obferves  :  Perdidit  antiquam  litera 
prima  fonum.  Orion  foon  became  confpicuous  and 
Diana  took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  even  be¬ 
came  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  His  gigantic  flature, 
however,  difpleafed  Oenopion  king  of  Chios,  whofe 
daughter  Hero  or  Merope  he  requefled  in  marriage. 
The  king,  not  willing  to  deny  him  openly,  promifed 
to  make  him  his  fon-in-law  as  foon  as  he  delivered  his 
itland  from  wild  beafts.  This  talk,  which  Oenopion 
fuppofed  to  be  impra6licable,  was  foon  performed  by 
Orion,  wLo  eagerly  demanded  his  reward.  Oenopion, 
on  pretence  of  complying,  intoxicated  his  illuflrlous 
gueR,  and  put  out  his  eyes  on  the  fea-fliore,  w  here  he 
had  laid  himfelf  down  to  fleep.  Orion  found  himfclf 
blind  when  he  awoke.  He  went,  direflcd  by  the  found, 
to  a  neighbouring  forge,  where  he  placed  one  of  the 
workmen  on  his  back,  and  by  his  diredfions  w'ent  to  a 
place  where  the  riling  fun  was  feen  with  the  greateffc 
advantage.  Here  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  lumi¬ 
nary  j  and,  according  to  report,  he  immediately  recover¬ 
ed  his  eye-light,  and  haRened  to  punilli  the  perfidious 
cruelty  of  Oenopion.  •  Orion  was  reported  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wmrkman  in  iron,  and  to  have  fabricated  a  fub- 
terrancous  palace  for  Vulcan. 
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Aurora,  whom  Venus  had  infpired  with  love,  car-  Oii.ir, 
ried  him  away  into  the  illand  of  Delos,  that  flic  might 

enjoy  his  company  with  greater  fecurity  j  but  Diana,  - - - 

w’ho  was  jealous  of  this,  deRroyed  him  with  her  ar¬ 
rows.  Some  fay,  that  Orion  had  provoked  Diana’s 
refentment,  by  olfering  violence  to  Opis,  one  of  her 
female  attendants  \  or,  as  others  fay,  becaufc  he  had 
attempted  the  virtue  of  the  geddefs  hcrfelf.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid,  Orion  died  of  the  biic  of  a  fcorpion, 
which  the  earth  produced  to  punilli  his  vanity,  in 
boaRing  that  no  animal  on  earth  could  conquer  him. 

Some  fay  that  Orion  was  fon  of  Neptune  and  Euryale^ 
and  that  he  had  received  from  his  father  the  privilege 
and  power  of  w^alking  over  the  fca  without  wetting  his 
feet.  Others  aflert,  that  he  w'as  a  fon  of  Terra,  like 
the  reft  of  the  giants.  He  had  married  a  nymph  call¬ 
ed  Sida,  before  his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Oeno¬ 
pion  ;  but  Sida  was  the  caufe  of  her  own  death,  by 
boafting  heifclf  fairer  than  Juno.  Diodorus  fays,  that 
Orion  w'as  a  celebrated  hunter,  fuperior  to  the  reft  o>f 
mankind,  by  his  ftrength  and  uncommon  ftaturc.  He 
built  the  port  of  Zancle,  and  fortified  the  coaft  of  Sicily 
againft  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  fea,  by  heaping 
a  mound  of ''earth  called  Peloi'inn,  on  which  he  built  a 
temple  to  the  gods  of  the  fea.  After  death  Orion  was 
placed  in  heaven,  where  one  of  the  conftellations  ft  ill 
bears  his  name.  The  conftcllation  of  Orion  was  placed 
near  the  feet  of  the  Bull.  It  W'as  compofed  of  17  ftars 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  holding  a  fword  ;  for  wdiich  rea- 
fon  the  poets  often  fpcak  of  Orion’s  fword.  As  the 
conftcllation  of  Orion,  ivhich  rifes  about  the  9th  day  of 
March,  and  fets  about  the  21ft  of  June,  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  accompanied  at  its  riling  with  great  rains 
and  ftorms,  it  has  acquired  the  epithet  of  aquofus,  given 
it  by  Virgil.  Orion  ^vas  buried  in  the  illand  of  Delos 
and  the  monument  which  the  people  of  Tanagra  in  Boe- 
otia  fhow-ed,  as  containing  his  remains,  was  nothing  but 
a  cenotaph.  The  daughters  of  Orion  diftinguiftK  d  them- 
felvcs  as  much  as  their  father  •,  and  w'hcn  the  oracle  had 
'declared  that  Eoeotia  flioukl  not  be  delivered  from  a 
dreadful  ptftilence  before  two  of  Jupiter’s  children  were 
immolated  on  the  altars,  they  joyfully  accepted  the  of¬ 
fer,  and  voluntarily  facrificed  themfelves  for  the  good 
of  their  country.  R  heir  names  w^crc  Menippe  and  Me- 
tioche.  They  had  been  carefully  educated  by  Diana  v 
and  Venus  and  Minerva  had  made  them  very  rich  and 
valuable  prefents.  The  deities  of  hell  were  ftruek  at 
the  patriotifm  of  thefe  two  females  ;  and  inftantly  two 
ftars  were  obferved  to  arife  from  the  earth,  w  hich  Rill 
fmoked  w’ith  their  blood,  and  they  were  placed  in  the 
heavens  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  According  to  Ovid, 
their  bodies  were  burned  by  the  Thebans,  and  from 
their  allies  arofe  two  perfons,  whom  the  gods  foon  after 
charged  into  conftellations. 

Ok  ion,  in  AJIrofio?nif,  one  of  the  eonftellaticns  of 
the  foutliern  hemifphere.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  “  to  make  water  the  ancients  fup- 

poling  that  it  railed  tempefts  at  its  riling  and  fetting. 

The  ftars  in  the  cc  nftellation  Orion,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca-^ 
tal(>gue  are  37,  in  Tycho’s  62,  in  the  Britannic  cata¬ 
logue  80. 

ORIS'rAGNI,  an  ancient  towm  of  the  iRand  of 
Sardinia,  w’ith  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  pretty  large 
and  well  fortified;  hut  thinly  inhabited,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthy  air. :  it  is  feated  on  the  weftern  coaft, , 
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in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  E,  Long.  8.  58.  N.  Lat. 
39.  55* 

ORIX  A,  a  kingdom  of  Indoflan,  lying  on  the  gulf 
of  Bengal.  It  is  divided  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Golconda  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  the  end  of  which 
runs  a  little  way  into  the  fea.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
cattle,  and  they  have  feveral  good  towns  and  harbours 
on  the  eoaft  *,  there  are  alfo  inanufa<Rures  of  different 
kinds  carried  on  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  prince 
is  a  Gcntoo,  who  pays\o  the  Great  Mogul  a  tribute  to 
the  amount  of  about  i  2,006l.  yearly. 

Orixa,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetrandria 
clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  called  Orcades  by  the  aneicnts, 
certain  iilands  on  the  north  of  Seotland  (a),  from  which 


they  are  fepatfated  by  a  frith  20  miles  in  length  and  10 
in  breadth. 

As  waiting  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
northern  i (lands,  during  thofe  periods  'which  the  an¬ 
tiquarian  would  call  the  moil  curious  and  important, 
the  chief  part  of  our  information  rerpe61ing  the  an¬ 
cient  (late  of  the  Orkneys  muff  be  derived  from  tradi¬ 
tion  and  eonje(Rure.  Their  mountainous  fituation,  and 
natural  jealoufy  of  ftrangers,  obftiTi61ed  the  progrefs 
both  of  knowledge  and  religion  :  for  inllcad  of  receiving 
either  from  their  fouthern  neighbours,  v/e  are  certain 
that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  Chriffianity  from 
Norway,  during  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  that  na¬ 
tion  (in  the  end  of  the  loth  or  beginning  of  tlie  I  itK 
century)  to  make  fettlemcnts  in  the  Orkneys  and  on  the 
coaff  of  Caithnefs  (b).  The  beft  (beeaufe  it  is  in  all 
3  M  2  probability 
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(a)  The  northern  hies  of  Seotland  have  been  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  called  by  different 
names  from  thofe  they  now  go  by  ^  fo  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  know  which  of  them  are  meant. ^  I  lie 
anGent  name,  however,  of  the  iilands  which  are  the  fubjea  of  this  article,  has  never  been  difputed.  The  Ebudee^ 
it  is  ao'reed,  are  the  modern  Hebrides  *,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ancient  Orcades  being  the  fame  with  the 
Orkneys.  Of  Tlmle,  however,  w^e  are  not  fo  certain  •,  and  whether  it  means  the  Shetland  ides,  or  Iceland, 
remains  undetermined.  Pythias,  a  Maffilian,  pretends  to  have  vifited  thefe  iflands,  and  particularly  Thule  ; 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  Orcades.  The  geographer  Mela,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  is  the  next  writer  wdio  deferibes  the  northern  iilands.  Of  the  Orkneys  he  gives  a  remarkably  ju(l  account, 
and  fivs  they  were  thirty  in  number,  wnth  narrow  channels  between  them  ;  but  he  is  lefs  accurate  with  refpe61: 
to  the  reft.  Pliny  the  Elder  is  the  third  who  mentions  the  northern  iilands.  Pie  make's  the  number  of  the 
Orkneys  to  be  forty,  and  of  the  Plebrides  to  be  vhirty.  Solinus,  the  fuppofed  contemporary  with  Agricola, 
is  the  next  after  Pliiiy.  In  his  time,  and  according  to  his  account,  thefe  iilands  had  not  a  fmgle  inhabitant,  and 
were  overgrown  with  ruftiy  grafs.  It  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  pretty  generally  allowed,  that  Julius  Agricola, 
w  ho  firil  failed  round  Britain,  difeovered  the  Orcades,  till  then  unknown,  and  lubdued  them  Claudius  was 
C.)  far  from  reducing  them  (as  is  afferted  by  Jerome  in  his  Chronicle),  tliat  Juvenal  has  thefe  lines  in  Hadrian’s 
time : 

Anna  quid  ultra 

JJttora  Juvenile  protnovimus  et  modo  capias 

Orcades^  et  minima  contentos  noBe  Britan  nos.  Sat.  II.  160. 

In  vain,  O  Rome,  thou  doft  this  conqueft  boaft 

Beyond  the  Orcades’  ftiort-nighted  coaft.  Dryditn. 

Tacitus  informs  us,  that  before  the  completion  of  the  firfl;  century,  the  Roman  fleets  failed  round  Scotland,  and 

landed  in  the  Orcades  to  refrefli.  /-oi.i  --n  ijr 

(B)  It  l.as  been  afferted,  that  the  Orkneys,  as  well  as  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  were  originally  peopled  from 
Norway  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  century.  Others  again  imagine,  witli  as  much  probability,  that  the 
Pids  were  the  original  inhabitant^,  and  eall  Orkney  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pi61s.  Ceftain  fingular  heufes, 
now  overorown  with  earth,  are  called  FiBs  houfes  ;  and  the  Pentland  frith  (formerly  Fightland  or  PiB/and)  is  fup- 
nofed  to  detain  their  name.  Claudian’s  lines,  cited  by  Mr  Camden,  prove  that  the  PicTs,  with  fome  other  Ger¬ 
man  colony,  particularly  the  Saxons,  were  at  that  time  in  pofl'effion  ot  thefe  iftes  •,  and  fo  Ninnius  exprefdy  fays. 
Many  of  the  wefent  inhabitants  ufe  the  Norfe  language,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  i  eutonie  or  Piaiffi  lan¬ 
guage,  and  was  in  general  ufe  to  the  laft  century  •,  but  except  in  Foula,  where  a  few'  words  are  ftill  known  by  the 
mn  d  people,  it  is  quite  loft.  The  Engliib  tongue,  with  a  Norwegian  accent,  is  that  of  thefe  i(land.s  *,  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  people,  in  their  manners  and  genius,  evidently  (hows  their  northern  origin.^  Ninnius,  c.  5.  puts 
their  arrival  at  Orkney  not  lefs  than  900  years  after  the  coming  of  Brutus  into  Britain,  which  he  fays  was  in  the 
time  of  Eli  the  Jewifti  high  prieft.  The  ancient  furnames  are  of  German  original.  Some  date  the  nrft  IcUlement 
of  the  Pi£ls  here  A.  M.  4867  *,  when,  emigrating  from  their  native  country,  they  planted  a  colony  in  Orkney, 
and  thence  eroffing  Piaiand  frith,  and  traverftng  Caithneft,  Rofs,  Murray,  Marr,  and  Angus,  fettled  in  Fite  and 
Lothian  :  thenee  called  by  our  wndters  FiBlandia.  Others  think  they  did  not  fettle  here  till  the  time  of  Reuther 
king  of  Scotland,  when  the  Pi£ls,  joining  with  a  party  of  the  Scots,  were  repulfed,  with  the  lo.s  of  their  king 
Gethus,  and  many  of  the  Pias  and  Scottifh  nobility,  with  great  {laughter  ;  but  Rie  invafions  of  the  Ri  itons,  at  the 
fame  time,  eonftralned  the  Pias  to  fly  to  Orkney,  where  they  chofe  for  king  Golbus  their  aeceafed  iovereiprs 


«  The  Romm',  never  that  we  know,  vifited  thefe  iflandi  again  but  once,  which  W’as  probably  aftci'  Honotius  had  defeated  the 
Saxons  in  the  Teas  of  Orkney. 
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Orkney,'  probability  the  molt  authentic)  account  that  we  have 
early  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Orkneys,  feems 
to  be  in  Torfaeus.  See  ToRF^EUS.  His  hiflory  mult, 
doubtlcfs,  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  tradition, 
^vhich  is  far  from  being  the  furell  mode  of  information. 
During  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  by  his 
policy  the  Pidls  were  driven  from  other  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  came  to  the  Orcades  as  an  afylum  ^  but  it 
does  not  appear,  and  is  far  from  being  probable,  that 
they  received  a  favourable  reception,  for  many  of  them 
migrated  to  Shetland,  and  from  thenee  to  the  oppoflte 
coafls  of  Norway.  ®  A  particular  hiflory  of  thefe  iflands, 
during  thofe  early  ages,  would  afford  little  entertain¬ 
ment,  becaufe  its  authenticity  is  at  kaft  doubtful. 
Thefe  iflands  were  at  various  times  haralfed  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  adventurers  from  Scandinavia  ;  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  princes  frequently  laid  the  inhabitants  under  tri¬ 
bute. 

We  have  faid  that  the  Chriflian  religion  was  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Orkneys  from  Norway,  and  that  this 
hap])ened  in  the  beginning  of  the  iith  century.  A- 
bout  which  time  Sigurdis  poffcfied  the  entire  dominion 
of  thofe  ifles,  and  for  many  years  exercifed  all  the 
powers  of  a  monarch  in  the  north.  At  the  fame  time 
Chriflianity  had  daivned  on  Scandinavia,  and  had  be¬ 
come  the  eflabliflied  religion  in  the  feat  of  government 
in  Norway.  Its  dodrines  interwove  themfelves  -with 
the  policy  of  the  nation  ^  its  principles,  fo  nearly  in- 
tcrefting  to  human  happinefs,  made  their  farther  publi¬ 
cation  an  obje6l  of  much  moment  to  the  adventurous 
princes,  and  gave  a  new  laiv  to  their  enterprifes. 
While  the  power  of  thefe  principles  was  a61ing  with 
original  force  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their 
zeal  rendered  them  ambitious  of  any  exploit,  'whereby 
they  could  diffufe  their  influence  j  Olaus  prince  of 
Norway  equipped  a  fquadron  deftined  to  carry  the 
>  knowledge  of  the  gofpel  to  other  fliorcs.  On  this 

pious  adventure  he  was  accompanied  not  only  by  num¬ 
bers  of  all  ranks,  whom,  as  ufual,  a  love  of  enterprife 
invited*,  but  by  many  perfons  of  diflinguiftied  know¬ 
ledge  and  abilities,  men  of  fincere  piety,  who  had  be¬ 
come  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  Chriflian 
dodtrines,  and  entertained  a  deep  fenfe  of  their  infi¬ 
nite  iniportance.  Thefe  entered  into  the  fleet,  joyful 
in  the  profpt  df  of  fpreading  the  truths  'svhich  they  re¬ 
vered  through  vt  l  unenlightened  countries  ;  and  the 
fquadron  foon  a|  geared  off  the  Oreades.  Olaus  got 
Sigurdis  on  hoard  of  his  fleet,  -with  his  fon,  and  but 
a  lew  attendants,  and,  as  the  heir  of  Harold,  he  claim¬ 
ed  all  the  provinces  over  w  hich  Sigurdis  reigned  j  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  him  to  renounce  and  abjure 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  to  embrace  Chriflianity. 


Delay  was  not  permitted  j  Chriflianity  was  forced  Upon 
him  and  his  fubjeds  j  and  on  the  departure  of  Olaus,  he 
carried  the  fon  of  Sigurdis  as  an  hoflage  for  what  he  had 
engaged  j  which  was  to  give  honourable  prote6tion  to  all 
thofe  holy  men  who  might  choofe  to  refide  in  thofe  parts 
for  the  purpofe  of  inflruding  the  people  in  the  nature  of 
the  Chriflian  do6lrines  j  for  many  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  religious  men  who  had  come  from  Norway 
with  Olaus,  remained  in  the  Orcades  and  in  the  north 


of  Scotland,  to  fulfil  their  pious  refolution  of  fpread¬ 
ing  the  light  of  the  gofpel  there.  Olaus,  w'ith  the  reft 
of  his  followers,  failed  on  another  expedition  tow^ards 
the  frith  of  Moray.  The  death  of  Kindius  his  fon, 
which  happened  foon  after  Olaus ’s  return  to  Noj'way, 
i*eleafed  Sigurdis  from  his  engagements  wdth  him  *, 
and  he  entered  into  one  with  Malcolm  II.  one  of  whofe 
daughters  he  had  in  marriage,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon,  Torphinus.  Torphinus’s  bravery,  magnificence, 
generofity,  and  hofpitality,  endeared,  him  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  j  and  he  ruled  without  controul  for  many  years, 
till  Ronald,  a  grandfon  of  Sigurdis,  who  had  lived 
in  Norw'ay,  and  who  w'as  efteemed  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  earldom  of  Orkney,  made  a  fuccefsful  defeent  up¬ 
on  it,  Torphinus  wiflied  to  give  him  battle  j  and  in 
a  fea-fight,  with  the  affiftance  of  forae  fliips  from  Ar- 
ninus,  a  man  w  ho  had  filled  fomc  of  the  firfl  places  in 
Norw'ay,  he  totally  defeated  him.  By  courting  the 
friend  (hip  of  that  court,  his  dominions  remained  quiet 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  5  the  latter  part  of  which 
w^as  no  lefs  eminent  for  eflablifliing  falutary  laws,  and 
encouraging  the  arts  of  induflry,  than  the  former 
had  been  diflinguifhed  for  military  fame  and  fuecefs  in 
the  exploits  of  war.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,, 
until  after  Malcom  Ill.  had  afeended  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  Torphinus  had  built  a  fumptuous  churclr 
in  Byrfa,  where  the  firfl  bifhops  of  Orkney  refided. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  retired  to  that  ifland,  and, 
finifliing  his  days  with  exemplary  piety,  was  with  much 
folemnity  interred  in  the  temple  which  he  had  raifed. 
His  country  long  lamented  the  lofs  of  fo  celebrated  a 
ruler,  who  had  cflablifliod  fecurity  in  it,  through  the 
influence  of  his  law’s,  and  had  taught  it  to  enjoy  the 
arts  and  bleflings  of  peace.  He  left,  tw’o  fons,  Paul 
and  Erland,  w’ho  through  the  w’hole  of  their  lives 
amicably  fliared  both  in  the  honours  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  father’s  extenfive  domain.  During  this 
period,  the  northern  counties  are  faid  to  have  arrived 
at  a  very  fuperior  degree  of  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  which  became  equally  confpicuous  in  the  rieh- 
nefs  of  their  lands,  and  in  the  mildfiefs  of  their  difpo- 
fitions.  Their  fons,  however,  did  not  both  inherit  their 
father’s  virtues.  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Erland,  w'as  pious 

and 


brother,  till  they  w’ere  able  to  return  to  Lothian,  and  drive  out  the  Britons,  After  this  they  flouriflied  here,  and 
w’ere  governed  by  kii^gs  of  their  ow’n.  There  flill  remains  a  place  called  Cunniiigfga,  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
minifler  of  Sandwich,  whofe  name  and  form  befpeak  it  the  refidence  of  feme  of  them.  But  no  traces  of  their  hi¬ 
flory  remain,  except  the  name  of  Belus,  in  ancient  chara(flers,  on  a  ftone  in  the  church  of  Birfa,  where  flill  is  to 
be  feen  one  ot  the  principal  j)alaces.  This  government  probably  fubfifted  till  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pi6ilfli  king¬ 
dom  in  Scotland,  A.  D.  839,  by  Kenneth  II.  king  of  Scotland.  On  the  whole,  how’ever,  the  time  of  the  difeovery 
and  population  of  the  Orkneys  is  certainly  unknowm.  Probably  it  was  very  early  j  for  'we  are  told  that  they  owe 
their  name  to  the  Greeks. 

Orcades  has  memorant  diBas  h  nomine  Greeco, 


Claudian. 
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Oikncy.  and  peaceable ;  a  great  promoter  of  religion,  and  an- 
xious  in^  patronlfing  the  Romifli  mlfllonaries,  and  in 
prote£ling  the  eftablifliments  of  Chriftianity  :  but  Ha- 
con,  the  heir  of  Paul,  was  vehement,  wild,  and  im¬ 
patient  of  reflraint.  He  faw  how  Magnus  was  revered, 
and  envy  drove  him  to  revenge  j  for,  by  the  moft  de¬ 
liberate  and  deceitful  villany,  he  got  Magnus  into  his 
power,  and  murdered  him  without  mercy.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  penance,  and  in  improving 
his  dominions. 

Magnus’s  lingular  piety,  and  the  manner  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  death,  were  fo  well  reprefented  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  that  he  was  canonized.  Placon  left  two 
fons,  Paul  the  Silent,  and  Plarold  the  Orator.  Caith- 
nefs  came  to  Harold,  and  the  Orkneys,  were  governed 
by  Paul.  ' 

Ronald,  a  defeendant  of  St  Magnus,  an  elegant  and 
aceomplirtied  youth,  appeared  at  the  court  of  Norway, 
and  was  fupported  in  a  claim  upon  the  Orkneys,  as  the 
heir  of  the  canonized  martyr.  He  fent  melfengers  to 
Paul,  and  offered  to  fliare  the  government  with  himj 
but  this  propofal  was  refufed,  and  the  ambalfadors  were 
treated  with  great  contempt.  They,  however,  found 
perfons  of  power  difpofed  to  fccond  their  mailer’s  views  j 
who  foon  after  their  return  fet  out,  and  vowed,  if  he 
fucceeded,  to  build  a  magnificent  church,  and  to  de¬ 
dicate  it  to  St  Magnus,  All  feemed  fatisfied  with  the 
enterprlfe  ;  and,  full  of  hope,  the  fleet  fet  fail.  Paul 
in  the  mean  time  put  himfclf  in  a  (late  of  defence.  By 
very  artful  manccuvres,  however,  Ronald  obtained  his 
purpofe,  and  willingly  fliared  his  fovereignty  with  Ha¬ 
rold,  the  legal  heir  of  Paul.  They  lived  amicably  to¬ 
gether  j  and  on  the  alfalTination  of  Ronald,  which  was 
aecomplilhed  by  a  proud  chieftain,  who  thought  himfelf 
infultcd,  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp.  Harold  now 
fully  polfelfed  the  unrivalled  ffwereignty  of  the  noith, 
and  lived  long  to  enjoy  it.  We  find  that  in  1196  he 
W'as  able  to  bring  7000  men  to  the  field,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  againll  the  army  of  William  king  of  Scotland, 
but  w'as  immediately  defeated.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Caithnelians  rebelled  again,  headed  by  one  Roderick, 
and  Torphinus,  fon  to  Harold.  The  king  met  and 
defeated  them  near  Invernefs.  Roderick  was  (lain  *, 
and  William  feizing  on  Harold  in  the  extremity  of 
Caithnefs,  detained  him  till  Torphinus  furrendered 
himfelf  as  an  hoftage  j  but  on  fome  new  treafbns  of  the 
father,  the  king,  according  to  the  barbarity  of  the  times, 
caufed  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  youth  to  be  put  out ; 
and  had  him  emafculatcd,  of  which  he  foon  perifhed 
in  prifon.  Harold  died  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age  j 
and  with  him  ended,  in  its  earls,  the  independent  fo¬ 
vereignty  of  the  north  of  Scotlatvd.  'I  he  Norwegians 
feem  to  have  been  in  pofleflion  of  thelc  illes  as  late  as 
12665  Magnus  IV.  king  of  Norway,  being 

worfled  in  war  with  the  Scots,  yielded  them  to  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  king  of  Scotland  by  treaty,  avid  Haquin 
king  of  Norway  confirmed  the  pnfleflion  ol  them  to 
King  Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  1312.  Laflly,  in  1464, 
Cliviftian  I.  king  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James  III.  king  of 
Scotland,  transferred  all  his  right  to  them  to  his  fon- 
in-law  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  to  make  which  more  binding 
the  Pope’s  confirmation  was  obtained.  We  are  told 
by  fome,  that  Magnus  fold  them  to  Alexander  for  the 


fum  of  4000  merks  flerling,  and  a  yearly  acknowledge-  Orkney: 
ment  of  100  merks. 

They  are  about  30  in  number  5  but  many  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  the  greater  part  being  fmall,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  only  pallurage  for  cattle.  The  principal  iflands 
are  denominated  by  the  names  of  Mainland^  South 
Ronaldjha^  Swttina^  Flotta^  Copinjha^  StrupenJJja,  Stron- 
fa,  Sanda,  the  terminations  in  «,  or  ha,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  given  in  the  Teutonic  to  fuch  places  as  are  fur- 
rounded  by  water.  The  currents  and  tides  flowing  be¬ 
tween  the  iflands  arc  extremely  rapid  and  dangerous. 

Near  an  ifland  called  Swinna,  are  two  great  whirlpools, 
called  the  wells  ofSwinna,  which  are  counted  dangerous 
by  mariners,  efpecially  in  a  calm.  When  failors  find 
themfelves  fucked  into  the  vortex,  it  is  faid  they  throw 
out  a  barrel,  or  fume  bulky  fubllance,  which  fmooths 
the  water  till  it  is  fucked  down  and  thrown  up  at  acon- 
fiderablc  diftance,  during  which  time  the  fliip  paiTes  over 
in  fafety.  But  when  there  is  a  breeze  of  wind,  thefe 
whirlpools  may  be  crofled  without  any  danger.  The 
largefl:  of  thefe  iflands  is  called  Pomona,  in  length  33, 
and  in  breadth  9  miles,  containing  9  parifli-churchcr, 
and  4  excellent  harbours. 

I'he  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  moift,  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tea  5  and  frofl:  and  fnow  do  not 
continue  long.  In  fome  places  the  foil  is  bare  and 
mountainous,  and  in  others  fandy  and  barren  ;  how"- 
ever,  many  of  the  iflands  produce  large  crops  of  barley 
and  oats,  but  no  wheat  or  other  grain  excepting  what 
is  inclofcd  in  gardens.  Thefe,  when  duly  cultivated, 
produce  all  kinds  of  kitchen  herbs  and  roots,  bring¬ 
ing  even  fruit-trees  to  maturity  5  but  out  of  them,  in 
the  open  country,  there  is  fcarce  a  tree  or  flirub  to  be 
feen,  except  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  heath,  and  the  cy- 
ur-hodon  :  yet  this  deficiency  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  }X)verty  of  the'  foil,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate  : 
for  the  trunks  of  large  oaks  are  frequently  dug  up  in 
the  mar  flies.  This  is  like  wife  the  cafe  in  the  moll 
barren  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  not 
a  flirub  is  to  be  .feen  above  the  furface  of  the  earth  : 
nay,  the  inhabitants  freqnently  find,  deep  in  the  earth, 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  evidently  exhibiting  marks  of 
the  axe  by  which  they  were  felled  5  fo  that  thefe  north¬ 
ern  parts  mull  have  undergone  fome  ftrange  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  Orkneys  produce  great  variety  of  herbs 
and  berries,  grafs  and  corn,  which  lafl;  is  exported  as 
far  as  Edinburgh.  In  fome  of  the  iflands,  the  natives 
have  difeovered  mines  of  tin,  lead,  and  filver,  though 
none  of  them  are  wrought  to  any  advantage  ;  in  others, 
we  find  abundance  of  marl,  gray  and  red  flate,  quar¬ 
ries  of  freeflone,  and  even  of  marble  and  alabafter. 

When  the  wind  rages  to  any  violence,  the  Tea  throws 
in  plenty  of  timber,  torn  from  other  countries  ;  and, 
not  unfrcqiieiitly,  the  people  find  large  pieces  of  am- 
bergreafe.  The  frefli  water  in  thefe  iflands  is  very 
pure  and  limpid  3  and,  though  there  are  no  large  ri¬ 
vers  in  the  Orkneys,  the  ground  is  well  watered  with- 
lakes  and  pleafant  rivulets,  that  not  only  ferve  to 
turn  their  mills,  but  alfo  abound  with  trout  of  the  moll 
delicate  flavour. 

Befides  the  abundance  of  little  horfes,  black  cattle, 
flieep,  fwine,  and  rabbits,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ork¬ 
neys  rear  all  forts  of  domeflic  animals  and  tame  poul- 
ti-y.  Their  heaths  and  commons  yield  plenty  of  red 
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deer,  and  all  forts  of  game  5  partridges,  groufe,  heath- 
cocks,  plover,  duck,  teal,  and  u’idgeon  :  the  lea-coads 
teem  with  Teals  and  otters  j  and  are  vifited  by  whales, 
cod,  ling,  tulk,  herrings,  and  all  maimer  of  fifh  :  on 
the  Ihcre  they  find  fpcrmaceti,  os  fepise,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fhclls  and  corallines,  with  a  multitude  of 
tjyfters,  remarkably  large  mufcles,  crabs,  and  cockles. 
The  rocks  are  covered  with  fea-fowl,  wild  geefe,  folan 
geefe,  barnacles,  eagles,  hawks,  and  kites.  With  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  barnacles,  or,  as  the  natives  call  them,  the 
deck  geefe ^  they  are  faid  to  be  founcLin  fliells  fticking 
by  the  bills  to  trees,  in  feveral  illands.  Martin  affirms 
he  has  fecn  them  in  this  lituation,  but  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  them  alive  ^  and  indeed  tlie  tvhole  account  of 
their  generation  and  produc:lion,  exhibited  by  the 
northern  naturalift,  is  abfurd  and  unphilofuphical. 
The' Orkney  eagles  are  fo  llrong,  that  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  country,  they  have  been  known  t©  carry 
away  young  children  in  their  talons.  Certain  it  is, 
they  make  fuch  havock  among  the  lambs,  that  he  who 
kills  an  eagle  is  entitled  by  law^  to  a  hen  from  every 
Injufe  in  the  parlih  where  it  was  killed.  The  king’s 
falconer  vifits  thefc  iflands  every  year,  in  order  to  fetch 
away  the  young  hawks  and  falcons  from  their  ricils 
among  the  precipices  :  he  enjoys  a  yearly  falary  of  2qL 
and  may  claim  a  hen  oi"  a  dog  frt)m  every  houfe  in  the 
country,  except  thofe  that  arc  exprefsly  exempted  from 
this  impolition. 

The  gentry  of  the  Orkneys  are  civilized,  polite, 
and  hofpitable  and  live  like  thofe  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  they  are  chiedy  defeended.  They  live  com¬ 
fortably,  are  remarkably  courteous  to  flrangers,  and 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  with  which  their  cel¬ 
lars  are  generally  well  flored.  Indeed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Orkneys  may  be  now  juftly  deemed  a  Scotch 
colony.  They  fpeak  the  language,  profefs  the  religion, 
follow  the  fafliions,  and  are  fubjedl  to  the  laws,  of  that 
people.  They  are  frugal,  fagaclous,  circumfpe<fl,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  hofpitable.  Their  mariners  are  remarkably 
bold,  adllve,  dexterous,  and  hardy.  Many  furprifmg 
inftances  of  longevity  occur  here,  as  wtU  as  in  Shetland, 
of  perfons  living  to  the  age  of  140.  The  Orkney  w*o- 
inen  are  generally  handfome,  and  well  ffiaped,  and  bring 
forth  children  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the  Orkneys, 
lome  particular  lands  are  held  by  a  tenure  called  Udal 
Rights  from  Ulcius,  or  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  who 
farmed  the  lands,  on  condition  of  receiving  one- third  of 
the  produce  *,  and  this  right  devolved  in  fucceffion,  w  ith- 
outany  charter  granted  by  the  fovereign.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Orkney,  inftead  of  racafuring  their  corn,  w^cigli 
It  in  plfmores  or  pundlers.  Their  Icafl  denomination 
is  a  raark,  confifting  of  18  ounces,  and  24  marks  make 
a  lifpound,  which  is  a  Daniffi  quantity.  The  poorer 
fort  of  people  in  the  Orkneys  appear  very  meanly  ha¬ 
bited,  with  a  piece  of  feal-fkin,  inftead  of  (hoes  \  and 
living  chiefly  on  fait  fiffi,  are  fubjecl  to  the  feurvy. 
They  are  much  addifted  to  fuperflitious  rites ;  in  parti¬ 
cular,  interpreting  dreams  and  omens,  and  believing  in 
the  force  of  idle  charms.  The  iflands  of  Orkney,  w’e 
have  already  obferved,  produce  very  bold,  able,  and 
hardy  mariners.  The  common  pe  ople,  in  general,  are 
inured  to  fatigue,  and  remarkably  adventurous,  both  in 
Cffilng  during  rough  w’eather,  and  in  climbing  the  rocks 
for  the  deffi,  eggs,  and  down  of  fea-fowl.  Formerly, 
i^vhilc  they  were  expofed  to  the  invafions  of  the  Nor¬ 


wegians,  or  weftern  iflanders,  every  village  w'as  obliged 
to  equip  a  large  boat  w'cil  manned  j  and  all  the  fenci- 
ble  men  appeared  In  arms,  w’hen  the  alarm  W'as  given 
by  the  beacons  lighted  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and 
highefl  mountains,  'riiefe  beacons,  known  by  the  name 
of  xcard-hills^  arc  flill  to  be  feen  in  every  ifland.  Their 
corn  land  they  inclofe  with  mud  or  flone  w^alls,  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  the  ravages  of  their  ffieep,  fwine,  and  cat¬ 
tle,  which  wander  about  at  random,  without  being  at¬ 
tended  by  herdfmen  :  their  ordinary  manure,  efpccial- 
ly  near  the  fea-coall,  is  fea-weed,  which  they  care- 
iully  gather  and  divide  into  equal  portions.  Iheir 
fhet  p  are  marked  on  the  ears  and  iiofe  ^  but  fo  wild^ 
that  when  they  have  occafion  to  fhear  them  in  the 
month  of  May,  they  arc  obliged  to  hunt  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  dogs  trained  for  tin;  purpofo.  Their 
manner  of  catching  fea  fowl  Is  curious  and  particular. 
Under  the  rock  where  thefc  fowls  budd  they  row 
their  boat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper 
corners  of  \vhich  are  faliened  tw  o  ropes,  lowered  down 
from  the  top  of  tho  mountain  by  men  placed  in  that 
flallon.  I'hefe  hoifLing  up  the  net,  until  It  be  fpread 
oppofite  to  the  cliffs  in  which  the  fowls  are  fitting,  the 
boatmen  below  make  a  noife  wdth  a  rattle,  by  which 
the  fowls  being  frigl.tened,  fly  forwards  into  the  bo- 
fotn  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  en- 
clofed  and  lowered  down  into  the  boat  j  others  prac- 
tjfe  the  method  ufed  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  are 
lowered  down  by  a  Angle  rope  from  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain  ;  this  is  the  conflant  w^ay  of  robbing  the 
hawk’s  nefl:.  See  Bj RJD-Catchtng.  In  thefc  illands 
fome  flrange  effefls  are  produced  by  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  in  the  year  1680,  the  lightning  entered  a  cow^- 
houfe,  in  which  12  cows  flood  in  a  row,  and  killed 
every  fecond  bcaft  as  ffie  flood,  and  left  the  refl  un¬ 
touched.  The  diftempers  that  prevail  moftly  in  the 
Orkneys  arc  agues,  confumptions,  feurvy,  and  iteh. 
I'he  agues,  which  aboimd  in  the  fpring,  the  natives 
cure  with  a  diet  drink  of  bitters  and  antifcorbutics  In- 
fufed  in  ale  :  for  phtliiflcal  complaints  they  ufe  the  plant 
arby,  and  the  caryophyllus  marinus  boiled  with  Tweet 
milk. 

The  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  compofe  one  flewv- 
artry,  and  fend  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament* 
The  right  of  fuperlority  to  the  Orkneys  was  difniember- 
ed  from  the  crown  by  the  union  parliament,  and  grant¬ 
ed  for  a  certain  yearly  confideration  to  the  earl  of 
Morton,  by  Q^ueen  Anne,  who  appointed  him  heredi¬ 
tary  ftew^ard  and  jufliciary.  This  nobleman  poflelfes 
the  power  of  creating  certain  judges,  called  bailiffs, 
ITere  is  one  of  thefe  eftabliflied  in  every  ifland  and  pa- 
rifl],  w  ith  power  to  fuperintend  the  manners  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  to  hold  courts,  and  determine  civil  caufes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  Scots  money,  amounting  to  i6s.  8d. :  but  ali 
contefts  of  higher  import  are  referred  to  the  deeifion  of 
the  ftew^ard  or  his  deputy,  who  refides  at  Kirkw’all, 
which  is  the  fe^at  of  juflicc.  Subfervient  to  the  bailiffs 
are  flx  or  feven  of  the  moft  reputable  and  intelligent 
Inhabitants,  who  overfee  the  conduifl  of  their  fellows, 
a(^ing  as  conftables,  and  make  report  of  all  enormities 
to  the  bailiff  \  who  caufes  the  delinquent  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  punlfbed,  if  the  crime  be  within  the  extent 
of  bis  judicial  pc«ver  ;  otherwife  he  tranfmits  him  to 
Kirkwall,  where  he  is  tried  by  the  flewardr  The  Prq- 
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Orkrey.  {eflant  religion  prevails  in  the  ifles  of  Orkney,  accord- 
-nr— '  ing  to  the  rites  and  difcipline  of  the  kirk  •  thtfe,  and 
the  illes  of  Shetland,  eonftituting  one  prt  llytery,  which 
aiTembles  at  Kirkwall.  The  country  is  divided  into 
j8  pariihes,  containing  31  churches,  and  above  ICO 
chapeb. 

The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  is  not  very  confidcrable, 
though  it  might  be  extended  to  great  advantage.  They 
fupply  with  frefn  provifions,  for  ready  money,  the  fliips 
and  velTels  that  toueh  upon  the  eoafl  in  the  eourfe  of 
northern  voyages,  or  in  their  paflage  from  the  Ealf  In¬ 
dies,  when  they  go  north  about  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
in  time  of  war,  to  avoid  the  privateers  of  the  enemy. 
They  are  alfo  vifited  by  thofe  engaged  in  the  herring- 
fiihery,  tlioygh  there  is  not  fuch  a  refort  on  this  account 
to  thefe  illands  as  to  the  ifles  of  Shetland.  Neverthe- 
Icfs  a  good  number  of  boats  from  the  Aveflern  parts  of 
Scotland,  as  avcII  as  from  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  and 
other  pHrts  of  Ireland,  filh  for  herring  as  far  north  as 
the  Leuze,  and  fupply  the  Orkneys  Avitli  tobacco,  Avine, 
brandy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  cloths,  and  diA^ers 
manufa^lures.  Thefe  they  excliangc  for  flfli,  and  oil 
extraded  from  porpoifes,  feals,  and  other  fca-animals. 
The  people  of  Orkney  export  annually  great  numbers 
of  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  flieep ;  together  witJi  large 
quantities  of  corn,  butter^  tallow,  fait,  and  fluffs  made 
in  the  country,  over  and  above  the  flvins  of  feals,  ot¬ 
ters,  lambs,  and  rabbits,  doAvn,  feathers,  writing-quills, 
hams,  and  avooI  ;  yet  all  thefe  articles  avouIcI,  in  point 
of  profit,  fall  infinitely  fliort  of  their  herring  fifliery, 
Avere  it  profecuted  Avith  induilry,  economy,  and  vi- 
gour. 

The  mofl  valuable  of  their  manufa£lures  is  kelp,  and 
indeed  the  flaple  commodity  \vas  frfl  introduced  in 
1722,  by  a  Mr  James  Fea,  of  Whitehall,  in  Stronfay, 
flnee  Avhich  period  it  has  been  gradually  on  the  inercafe. 
From  1763  to  1778,  there  were  manufaftured,  on  an 
average,  1800  tons  annually  at  four  guineas  per  ton  5 
from  1778  to  1792,  the  annual  average  produce  was 
3000  at  61.  per  ton  ;  from  1792  to  1794,  aboA^e  4000 
tons.  Thus,  from  1722  to  1794,  a  period  of  72  years, 
the  produce  of  the  kelp  Avas  291,976!.  flerling,  or  more 
than  the  value  of  all  the  Orkney  ifland^:,  even  at  the 
rate  of  36  years  purchafe  ;  the  annual  rent,  exclufivc  of 
the  kelp  and  fifherics,  riot  exceeding  8000I.  flerling. 

As  tlicre  are  no  merchants  in  the  Orkneys  at  prefent 
Avho  export  fifh  on  their  own  account,  what  herrings  arc 
taken  they  ufed  to  fell  to  the  Dut^h  or  Scotch  dealers 
in  and  about  Invcrnefs.  They  generally  nfh  for  herring 
on  the  Avcfl  fide  of  the  Orkneys  ^  and  arc  therefore  more 
icmote  from  markets  than  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
the  fame  manner  on  the  coafl  of  Shetland.  In  the  Ork¬ 
ney  iflands  they  fee  to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  Ju¬ 
ly  5  and  during  four  of  the  fummer  months  they  iiave 
frequent  communications,  both  for  bufinefs  and  curio- 
fltv,  with  each  otlier,  and  Avith  the  continent  :  the  reft 
of  the  year,  however,  they  are  almoft  inaccelTiblc, 
through  fogs,  darknefs,  and  ftorms.  It  is  a  certain  fa<5l, 
that  a  Scotch  fiflierman  Avas  imprifoned.in  May  for  pu- 
blifliing  the  account  of  the  princi  and  princefs  of  O- 
raiigc  being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England  the  prece¬ 
ding  November  •,  and  he  Avould  probably  bav^e  been 
hanged,  had  not  the  news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  fliip. 

We  may  reckon- among  the  curiofities  of  the  Ork¬ 


neys,  the  Vhafeoll^  commonly  knoAvn  by  tlic  name  of  Orkney. 
Molucca  bea?2s,  and  fometimes  they  are  called  Orkney 
beans.  They  arc  a  fort  of  fruit  found  on  the  fliorc  of 
the  Orkney  iflands,  being  thrown  on  them  by  ftorms  of 
Aveilcrly  Avind.  They  are  of  feveral  diftincl  fpecies,  and 
are  none  of  them  the  produce  of  thofe  iflands,  nor  of 
any  places  thereabout,  but  arc  probably  of  American 
origin,  many  of  tliciii  being  plainly  natives  of  Jamaica, 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Indies. 

They  arc  found  principally  on  thofe  coafls  Avhich  arc 
mofl  expofl'd  to  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean,  and  are 
on  thefe  fo  plentiful,  that  they  might  be  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  if  of  any  value  ;  but  the  only  ufc  they 
arc  put  to  is  the  making  of  fnufF-boxes  out  of  them. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  Mr  Wallace,  in  their  accounts 
of  Scotland,  have  both  named  them  Molucca  Beans, 

Many  flrange  flflies  and  curious  fliclls  are  alfo  frequent¬ 
ly  call  up  by  the  oCean  ;  of  thefe  lail  a  vaft  variety  are 
preferved  for  adorning  the  cabinets  of  modern  natural- 
ifts.  Sometimes  exotic  foAvls  are  driven  upon  the  Ork¬ 
neys  by  tempeftuous  weather  ;  flfli,  as  large  as  whitings, 
have  been  thrown  afliore  to  a  confidcrable  diftance  Avitb- 
in  the  land.  At  Cawtick-head,  in  the  ifland  Waes,  and 
fome  other  places,  huge  flones  are  often  heaved  up  by 
the  \dolence  of  the  fea  and  Avind,  and  call  over  high 
rocks  upon  the  land.  A  fingle  Laplander  has  been  ften 
more  than  once  upon  this  coaft,  in  his  flendtr  canoe,  co¬ 
vered  Avith  Ikins,  being  driven  hither  by  adverfe  Avinds 
and  ftorms.  The  Orkneys  are  not  altogether  deftitutc 
of  ancient  monuments  and  curiofities  ot  art.  In  Koy 
Ave  find  an  entire  ftone,  36  feet  long,  18  in  breadth,  and 
9  In  thicknels,  lying  between  tAVo  hills,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  dwarjie  Jlone.  It  is  holloAved  within  by 
the' tools  of  a  mafon,  the  marks  of  which  are  ftill  appa¬ 
rent.  The  entrance  is  a  fqnare  hole  about  tAVo  feet 
high,  with  a  ftone,  by  Avay  of  door,  ft  and  ing  before  it. 

Within  Ave  find  a  bed  with  a  pilloAv  cut  out  of  the  ftone  5 
at  the  other  end  Is  a  couch  of  the  fame  kind  \  and  in 
the  middle  a  hearth,  above  which  there  is  a  hole  or 
A^ent  for  the  exit  of  the  fmoke.  This  curiofity  is  found 
in  the  midft  of  a  defolate  heath,  and  isfuppofed  to  haA’^o 
been  the  rcfidencc  of  a  hermit.  In  the  very  neighbour¬ 
hood  -of  this  ftone  there  is  a  very  high  and  fteep  moun¬ 
tain,  called  tlie  ward-hill  of  Hoy,  near  the  fummit  of 
Avhieh,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  fome- 
thing  at  noon-day  is  fecn  to  fliine  and  fparkle  AvIth  re¬ 
markable  luftre,  fuppofed  by  the  common  people  to  bo 
an  enchanted  carbuncle  ;  many  perfons  have  clambered 
up  the  hill  in  quell  of  it,  but  found  nothing.  Perhaps 
this  fplendour  is  p-oduced  by  the  rcflciftion  of  the  fun 
on  a  fmall  ftream  of  Avater  Aiding  over  the  face  of  a 
fmoolh  rock.  At  Stennis,  in  Mainland,  fliere  is  a 
caufcAvay  of  ftones  over  a  loch  or  lake,  at  the  fouth  end 
of  which  Ave  obfcrA^c  a  circle  of  ftones  rifing  about  20 
feet  above  ground,  each  being  fix  feet  in  breadth,  and 
from  one  or  two  feet  in  thieknefs  :  betAveen  this  circle- 
and  the  caufeway  tAvo  ftones  of  the  fame  dimfenfions 
ftand  by  themfelves,  and  one  of  them  is  perforated  in 
the  middle.  At  the  diflance  of  half  a  mile  fn>m  the 
other  end  of  the  caufcAvav  appear^  a  larger  circle  of  the 
fame  kind  of  ftones,  the  diameter  of  which  may  amount 
to  no  paces;  fome  of  thefe  ftones  are  fallen  ;  and  to- 
the  eaft  and  Aveft  of  the  larger  circle  are  tAVo  artificial 
green  mounts.  Both  rounds  are  fnrnainded  xvith  a 
ditch  3  and  one  cannot  vicAV  them  without  admiration, 

confidering 
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<i>rkney.  eoniidering  tlie  art  that  muft  have  been  ufed  to  bring 
fuch  unwieldy  maffes  together  in  this  order.  They 
were  probably  temples  and  places  of  facrifiee  ufed  in 
times  of  pagan  fuperllition  ;  and  feem  to  bear  a  great 
affinity  with  the  celebrated  monument  called  Stonehenge, 
oil  Salifbury  Plain  in  England.  In  one  of  the  mounts, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  caufeway,  the  natives  found  nine 
f.hiila,  or  elafps  of  filver,  formed  into  a  eircle,  and  re- 
fembling  a  horfe  ffioe.  In  many  different  plaees  of  the 
Orkneys  we  find  rude  obelifks  or  fingle  ffones  of  a  great 
height,  fet  up  either  as  memorials  of  battles,  treaties,  or 
the  dcceafe  of  remarkable  perfonages.  In  Roufay,  be¬ 
tween  two  high  mountains,  there  is  a  place  which  the 
natives  difiinguifli  by  the  appellation  of  the  ca?np  of 
Jupiter  Fring  :  but  the  meaning  of  this  name,  handed 
down  by  tradition,  is  not  known.  At  the  ^vcff  end  of 
the  Mainland,  near  Skeal,  we  find  a  furprifing  caufe- 
■way,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  fuminit 
of  high  hills,  compofed  of  reddifli  Hones  of  different 
magnitudes,  imprtffed  with  various  figures  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  furfaee.  Some  gentlemen  in  the  nergh- 
bourhood  have  carried  ofl*  the  moll  beautiful  of  tliefe 
Hones,  to  be  fet  in  their  chimneys  by  \vay  of  ornament, 
like  the  painted  tiles  of  Holland,  This  country  pro¬ 
duces  many  fepulehres  of  different  nations.  In  the  plains 
or  links  of  Skeal,  the  fand  being  blown  away  from  the 
furfaee  of  the  ground,  feveral  fquare  catacombs  appear, 
built  of  ffones  well  cemented  together,  containing  fome 
parcels  of  black  earth,  and  each  feeured  by  a  large  ffone 
at  the  mouth.  Sepulchres  of  the  fame  kind  are  found 
at  Roufum  in  Stronfaj  which  is  likewife  remarkable  for 
a  different  kind  of  monument,  eonfiffing  of  one  entire 
ffone  cylinder  hollowed,  with  a  bottom  like  that  of  a 
barrel,  and  a  round  ffone  to  fill  up  the  entrance  ^  above, 
the  ffone  was  ffiarpened  into  an  edge*,  within  were  found 
fome  burned  bones  and  red  elay;  and  over  it  Avas  placed 
a  large  flat  ffone  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole. 
Thefe,  in  all  probability,  were  Roman  catacombs.  In 
Weffra  divers  Danifli  graves  have  been  difeovered  :  in 
one  of  thefe  appeared  the  Ikeleton  of  a  man,  with  a 
fword  on  one  fide  and  a  Danifli  axe  on  the  other.  Some 
have  been  found  buried  with  dogs,  eombs,  knives,  and 
other  utenfils.  In  many  plaees  of  the  country  we  find 
round  hillocks  or  barrows,  here  known  by  the  name 
of  hrogh,  fignifying,  in  the  Teutonic  language,  burying 
place,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  cemeteries  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Saxons.  In  different  parts  of  thefe  iflands  we  fee 
the  remains  of  great  buildings,  believed  to  have  been 
fortreffes  eretffed  by  the  Danes  or  Norwegians  when 
they  poffeffed  the  country.  One  of  thefe,  in  the  ifle  of 
VVyre,  called  the  caftle  of  Coppi-roiv,  fignifying  a  towft 
of  fecurity,  is  furrounded  by  a  foffe,  and  the  firff  floor 
ffill  remains  above  ground,  a  perfe£l  fquare  of  ffone 
wall,  very  thick,  ff  rongly  built,  and  cemented  with  lime, 
the  area  within  not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length .  '  Of 
this  Coppi-row  the  common  people  relate  many  idle 
fiibles.  In  the  ehapel  of  Clet,  in  the  ifle  of  Sanda,  there 
is  a  grave  19  feet  long,  in  which  was  found  part  of  a 
man’s  back  bone  larger  than  that  of  a  horfe.  Human 
bones  of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  have  been  dug  up  in 
W effra  j  and  indeed  this  country  is  remarkable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  men  of  a  gigantic  ffature.  Within  the  ancient 
fabric  of  Lady  Kirk  in  South  Ranalfliaw,  there  is  a 
ffone  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  on  tvhieh  the 
prints  of  two  feet  are  engraven,  fuppofed  to  be  the  plac*e 


wdiere,  in  times  of  popery,  penitents  flood  to  do  public  Orkney, 
penance.  The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the 
Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  dedicated  to  St 
Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  parifli  church.  Its 
roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide  j  and  its 
ffeeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large 
pillars.  The  three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered 
with  reef  and  while  poliflied  ffones,  emboffed  and  ele¬ 
gantly  flowered. 

Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  fuggefls  two  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Orkneys  :  i.  The  erecting  an  uui- 
verfity  ^  of  wffiieh  he  recapitulates  the  probable  advan¬ 
tages  arlfing  from  their  centrical  fituation  :  And,  2. 
Allowing  the  Eaff  India  Company  to  ere61  a  fpacious 
magazine  in  one  of  thefe  iflands  j  where  alfo  a  collefl- 
or,  and  a  fufficient  number  of  king’s  officers,  fliould  re- 
fide,  to  receive  the  duties  of  fuch  Eaff  India  eominodi- 
ties  as  might  be  taken  off  by  Britilli  fubjetls.  Thefe 
he  propofes  for  the  Orkneys  in  particular,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  improvements  propofed  for  the  whole  iflands  in 
general. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  population 
of  the  pariffies  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  at  two  periods < 


Parijhes.  Populadon  in 

Population  in 
i7i>o — 17^8, 

Orkney. 

I  Crofs,  Burnefs,  &e. 

1250 

Dearnefs  and  St  Andrews 

1650 

1335 

Evie  and  Rendall 

1798 

15^4 

Firth  and  Stennefs 

iio8 

1186 

5  Harray  and  Birfay 

2200 

2013 

Holm 

1185 

702 

Hoy  and  Graemfay 

520 

410 

Kirkwall 

1089 

^550 

Ladykirk 

750 

803 

10  Orphir 

855 

826 

Roufay  and  Eglifliay 

:978 

1072 

Shapinlhay 

642 

73<^ 

South  Ronaldfliay,  &e. 

1996 

1954 

Stromnefs  and  Sandwiek 

2677 

3012 

15  Stronfay  and  Eday 

M93 

887 

Walls  and  Flota 

1000 

991 

Weffray  and  Papa  Weflray  1 290 

1629 

Total,  Orkney 

23.053 

Shetland. 

Breffay  and  Burray 

1098 

1225 

Delting 

1221 

1504 

20  Dunroffnefs 

2295 

3327 

Fitlar  and  North  Yell 

1098 

1346 

Lerwick 

1259 

Neffing 

1169 

1535 

North  maving 

1009 

1786 

25  Sandffing 

911 

1285 

South  and  Mid  Yell 

986 

1422 

Ting-wall 

1412 

1786 

Unft 

1368 

1988 

29  Walls  and  Sandnefs 

 1450 

1723 

Total,  Shetland 

“15,210 

23.381 

20,186 

Orkney 

23.053 

Total 

38.59^ 

43.239 

37.591 

Increafe  4648 

But 


Orleans. 


Orkney 


Orleans. 


\ 


J 

I 

I 

I 
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But  In  i8oi,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  Par¬ 
liament,  the  population  of  Orkney  wai?  24,445, 
of  Shetland  was  22,379.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  fee  Barry’s  Hiftory  of  the  Orkney  Iflands,  410. 
1805. 

ORLE,  Ori.ET,  or  0/7(9,  in  ArcliiteBure^  a  hllet  un¬ 
der  the  ovolo,  or  quarter  round  of  a  capital.  When 
it  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  (haft,  it  is  called  cinBure, 
Palladio  ufes  the  word  orlo  for  the  plenith  of  the  bahs 
of  the  columns. 

Orle,  in  Heraldry,  See  Heraldry.  n 

ORLEANOIS,  a  province  of  France,  now  forming 
the  department  of  Loiret,  and  including  the  feveral  di- 
flri£ls  of  Orleanois  Proper,  Beaucc-Proper  or  Char- 
train,  Dunois,  Vendomols,  Blaifois,  the  greateft  part  of 
Gatinois,  and  Perche-Gouet.  The  principal  rivers  of 
it  arc  the  Loire,  the  Loiret,  the  Cher,  the  Laconic,  the 
Aigle,  the  Hyere,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Eyre.  There 
cre  alfo  fome  remarkable  canals,  particularly  thofe  of 
Briare  and  Orleans.  The  river  Loire,  and  the  canals 
drawn  from  thence,  greatly  facilitate  and  promote  the 
inland  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  of^thls 
department. 

Orleanois,  In  Latin  Aurelianenjls  Ager^  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Sologne,  on  the  north  by  Upper-Eeauce, 
on  the  eaft  by  Gatinois,  and  on  the  weft  by  Dunois  and 
Vendemols.  The  Loire  divides  it  Into  Upper  and 
Lower;  the  former  lying  to  the  north,  and  the  latter 
to  the  fouth  of  that  river.  It  yields  plenty  of  grain,  wine, 
wood,  and  fruit,  and  abounds  in  cattle,  game,  and  Mi. 

ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Or¬ 
leanois,  now  the  department  of  Loiret.  It  was  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Genabum^  or  Cenabmn ;  and  afterw’ards  deno¬ 
minated  Aurelia^  Aarelice,  and  Aurelianum^  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Aurclian,  wdio  conliderably  enlarged  it.  In  Ju¬ 
lius  Caifar’s  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Carnutes.  It 
ftands  about  20  leagues  fouth  of  Paris,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Loire;  acrofs  which  Mr  M^axall  fays  there 
Is  an  elegant  bridge  of  nine  arches,  the  entrance  by 
which  is  exceedingly  noble  and  ftriking,  the  ftreet 
which  leads  from  it  being  compofed  of  moft  elegant 
modern  buildings.  In  general,  however,  excepting  this 
ftreet.  It  is  very  meanly  built ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  general  poor.  It  is  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  fortified  with  40  towers.  The  ftreets 
almoft  all  terminate  at  the  quay  for  the  convenience  of 
trade.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  magnitude;  and 
before  the  revolution  had  feveral  inferior  courts  of 
juftice,  and  an  univerftty  of  no  great  repute.  It  was 
alfo  a  bifliop’s  fee  ;  and  the  cathedral  is  a  moft  fuperb 
Gothic  ftru(fture,.  and  had  the  fineft  fteeple  In  France 
till  It  was  damaged  in  the  time  of  the’ civil  wars.  There 
were  22  parifti^s  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  churches, 
fome  of  which  were  collegiate,  and  religious  houfes. 
There  is  alfo  a  public  walk,  planted  with  feveral  rows 
of  trees  ;  and  there  ufed  to  be  fome  fugar  bakers ;  a 
manufa(!ture  of  ftockings  and  flieep  Ikins;  a  feminary 
in  which  divinity  was  taught ;  a  great  trade  In  bran¬ 
dy,  wine,  fpices,  and  feveral  manufaftures,  which, 
with  many  other  commodities,  ufed  to  be  conveyed  to 
Paris  by  means  of  the  Loire,  and  the  canal  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  city.  The  canal  begins  about  two 
miles  above  the  city  ;  is  near  1 8  leagues  In  length ;  and 
terminates  on  the  Loing,  which  falls  into  the  Seine. 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II.  . 


The  environs  of  Orleans,  more  efpecially  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sologne,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  In  general  a  level  country,  covered 
with  corn  and  vines.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a 
foreft,  the  largeft  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Before  the 
revolution  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  :  to 
whom  the  timber  felled  in  it,  one  year  with  another, 
brought  about  100,000  livres.  Ever  fince  the  year 
1344  this  city  has  beep  a  dukedom  and  peerage,  and 
ufuaily  an  appendage  of  fome  prince  of  the  blood. 
The  late  duke,  who  took  the  name  of  Egalite^  and  who 
was  afterwards  guillotined,  feems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  deteftable  monfters  which  ever  difgraced  hu¬ 
manity.  Louis  XIV.  gave  the  dukedom  to  his  own 
brother  Philip,  who  began  and  finiflied  the  canal  ; 
which,  by  the  duties  paid  by  veflels  going  up  and  down, 
brought  In,  one  year  with  another,  150,000  livres.  The 
bifhop  was  fuffragan  to  the  archbilhop  of  Paris,  and  had 
a  revenue  of  24,000  livres,  out  of  which  his  tax  to  Rome 
was  2000  florins.  A  new  blfl^.op,  it  is  faid,  on  the  firft 
day  of  his  entering,  had  the  privilege  of  releafing  all  the 
prifoners  in  it,  except  thofe  committed  for  treafon.  In 
the  ftreet  leading  from  the  bridge  ftands  the  celebrated 
monument  where  Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  are  reprefented  on  their  knees  before 
the  body  of  our  Saviour,  who  lies  extended  on  the  lap 
of  the  Virgin.  It  was  erefted  by  order  of  that  mo¬ 
narch  in  1458,  to  perpetuate  his  vidlories  over  the 
Englifh,  and  their  expulfion  from  his  dominions.  All 
the  figures  are  in  iron.  The  king  appears  bareheaded, 
and  by  him  lies  his  helmet  furmounted  with  a  crown, 
Oppofite  to  him  is  the  Maid  herfelf,  in  the  fame  atti¬ 
tude  of  grateful  devotion  to  Pleaven.  It  is  a  moft 
precious  and  invaluable  hiftorical  monument. 

“  In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (fays  Wraxall)  Is  a  portrait 
of  the  fame  Immortal  ivoman,  whieh  I  ftudied  long  and 
attentively.  Though  it  was  not  done  till  1581,  which 
was  near  130  years  after  her  deceafe,  it  is  yet  the 
oldeft  and  beft  pifture  of  her  now  exifting.  The 
painter  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  drawn  a  flattering 
refemblance  of  her,  and  to  have  given  his  heroine 
imaginary  charms.  Her  face,  though  long,  is  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  beauty,  heightened  by  an  expreffion  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  grandeur  rarely  united.  Her  hair  falls 
loofely  down  her  back,  and  flic  wears  on  her  head  a 
fort  of  bonnet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  fliaded  w'ith 
white  plumes,  tied  under  her  chin  with  a  ftring.  A.bout 
her  neck  is  a  little  collar,  and  lower  down,  upon  her  bo- 
fom,  a  necklace  compofed  of  fmall  links.  Her  drefs, 
which  is  that  of  a  woman,  I  find  it  difficult  exaftly  to 
defcribe.  It  fits  clofe  to  the  body,  and  is  cut  or  flaflied 
at  the  arms  and  elbows.  Round  her  w'aift  is  an  embroi¬ 
dered  girdle,  and  in  her  right  hand  flie  holds  the  fword 
with  which  fhe  expelled  the  enemies  of  her  fovereign 
and  her  country.  I  am  not  furprifed  at  the  animated 
and  entliufiaftic  attachment  which  the  French  ftill  die- 
rifli  for  her  memory.  The  critical  and  defperate  emer¬ 
gency  in  which  fhe  appeared  ;  her  fex,  youth,  and  even 
the  obfeurity  of  her  birth  ;  the  unparalleled  fuccefs 
which  crowned  her  enterprife;  the  cruel  and  deteftable 
fentenee  by  which  ftie  was  put  to  death  ;  the  air  of  the 
marvellous  fpread  over  the  whole  narration,  increafed 
and  ftrengthened  by  that  veneration  'which  time  affixes 
to  every  g-rcat  event — all  thefe  united  caufes  confpired 
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Orleans  to  place  her  above  mortality.  Rome  and  Athens  ^vould 
Ormlkirk  ranked  her  among  their  tutelary  dei- 

1  -  -  -  *.  ties,  and  have  erefted  temples  to  her  honour  ^  nor  can  I 
help  being  amazed,  that  amidfl;  the  almoil  infinite 
number  of  modern  faints  who  crowd  and  difgraee  their 
churclies,  no  altar  has  yet  been  dedicated  to  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.”  See  P'rance,  N°  10  i. 

The  bridge  was  now  built  in  the  i8th  century,  and 
opened  in  1760  *,  and  the  ITench  eflecm  it  the  fincfl  in 
the  world.  E.  Long.  i.  59.  N.  Lat.  47.  54. 

Orleans,  Peier  Jofeph^  a  ITench  Jefuit,  and  author 
of  Hijloire  de?  Revolutions  d\ingleterre,  was  born  at 
Bourges  in  1641.  He  taught  belles  lettres  for  fome 
time  in  his  fociety,  but  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  writing  of  hiilory.  This  purfuit  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1698.  He  wrote  alfo  a 
hiflory  of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  ;  A  Hiftory  of  T^vo 
conquering  Tartars,  Chunchi  and  Camhi  j  The  Life  of 
Father  Coton,  &.c.  His  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  in 
England,  under  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the 
year  1603  to  169a,  was  tranllated  into  EnglKh,  and 
publithed  at  London,  1711,  in  one  vol.  8vn.  :  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  Introduflion,  by  Laurence  Echard,  M.  A. 
who  fays,  that  “  the  great  varieties  and  wonderful 
changes  in  thefe  reigns  arc  here  judicioufly  comprifed  in 
a  moderate  volume  with  no  lefs  perfpicuity  than  flri61:- 
nefs  *,  and  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  fhort  chavafters, 
nice  refle^lions,  and'^noble  fentences,  which  render  the 
whole  agreeable  and  inflruftlve.  But  while  the  reader 
is  entertained  with  fo  much  fkill  and  finenefs,  ^ve  ought 
to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the  education  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  author  ;  for  though  he  has  great  marks  of  a 
generous  candour,  and  a  laudable  deference  to  all  fupe- 
riors  *,  yet  he  is  to  be  confidered,  in  all  places,  as  one  in 
favour  with  the  French  king,  and  not  only  a  true  papifl, 
but  a  complete  Jefuit.” 

ORLOPE,  in  the  fea  language,  the  uppermofl  fpace 
or  deck  in  a  great  fliip,  reaching  from  the  main  to  the 
mizen  maft.  In  ihree  deck  fliips,  the  fecond  and  lowed 
decks  are  fometiraes  called  or  lopes, 

ORMOND,  the  northern  divilion  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  in  the  province  of  Munder  in  Ireland.  For 
a  long  time  it  gave  the  title  of  earl,,  and  afterwards  of 
marquis  and  duke,^  to  the  noble  family  of  Butler,  de- 
feended  from  a  fider  of  Thomas  ^  Becket  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  *,  till,  at  the  acceflion  of  George  I.  the  lad 
duke  was  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  died  abroad. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  the  family  had  great  prero¬ 
gatives  and  privileges  granted  bv  Edward  III. 

ORMSIDE,  a  fmall  town  of  England,  near  Apple¬ 
by,  in  Wedmoreland.  A  great  number  of  veflels  of 
brafs,  fome  of  which  feemed  to  have  been  gilt,  were 
difeovered  near  the  manor-houfe'  by  the  water  wadiing 
away  the  foil. 

ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancafliire,  in  England,  is  a  hand- 
forae  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade.  By  the  late  In¬ 
land  navigation,  it  has  communication  with  the  rivers 


Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,- Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Ormtkirt 
Humber,  Ihames,  Avon,  See.  *,  which  navigation,  inclu-  I) 
ding  Its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancader,  > 
Wedmoreland,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiceffer,  Oxford, 
Worceder,  See.  There  is  a  bituminous  earth  about  this 
place,  from  which  oil  of  amber  is  extradled,  that  prei 
ferves  raw  flefh,  and  ferves  the  poor  people  indead  of 
candles. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Ormlkirk,  but  the 
monuments  of  fome  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Stan¬ 
leys  before  they  were  ennobled.  Not  far  from  it  Is 
Latham  Houfe,  to  ’which  belongs  a  large  edate,  and 
a  line  park.  It  is  remarkable  only  becaufe  it  was  gal¬ 
lantly  defended  in  the  civil  wars  by  Lady  Charlotte 
countefs  of  Derby,  who  held  it  to  the  lad  extremity 
againd  the  parliament  forces,  who  could  never  oblige 
her  to  capitulate.  She  held  out  glorloufly  till  die  was 
relieved  by  Prince  Rupert.  It  was,  however,  ruined 
in  a  fecond  liege  j  and  fold  by  the  family  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bootle,  who  built  a  very  magnificent  houfe 
upon  it.  ^ 

ORMUS,  a  finall  ifiand  of  Alia,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  at  the.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Perfia.  It  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
main  land,  and  about  fix  leagues-  in  circuit.  They 
catch  excellent  oyders  about  the  idand  ;  and  it  yields 
plenty  of  fine  white  fait  j  alfo  a  kind  of  diining  black 
fand,  which  is  ufed  for  dulling  WTitings,  and  Is  tranf- 
ported  In  conliderable  quantity  to  Europe.  There  is 
neither  fweet  water  nor  grafs  upon  it,  the  foil  being 
of  a  fait  fulphureous  nature.  It  was  taken  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  In  1507,  who  fortified  it  j  and  it  was  after- 
Avards  frequented  by  a  vail  number  of  merchants,  who 
were  extremely  rich.  In  1622  the  Perlians,  by  the 
adidance  of  the  Engliih,  conquered  this  place,  and 
demolilhed  the  houfes,  which  were  4COO  in  number, 
containing  40,000  inhabitants.  Some  time  after,  the 
Perlians  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  it 
but  they  could  never  bring  it  to  be  a  place  of  trade 
as  before  :  how'ever,  it  is  the  key  of  the  Perlian  gulf, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  as 
the  eommodioufnefs  of  the  harbour.  It  is  now  almod 
deferted,  for  it  produces  nothing  but  fait,  which  lorae- 
times  is  two  inches  deep  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth; 

E.  Long.  56.  23.  N.  Lat.  27.  20. 

ORNITHIC,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  winds,  wdiich  ufually  blew  in  the  fpring,  at  the 
time  when  the  birds  of  paffage  came  over  to  them. 

Pliny  fays,  that  thefe  winds  blew^  from  the  wed,  and 
that  by  fome  the  Eiefian  wirds  w'ere  called  by  this 
name.  Others  fuppofe  that  they  blew^  from  the  north, 
or  north-wxd. 

ORNITHOGALLUM,  Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  loth  order,  Co^ 
ronarice.  See  Botany  Index, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I 

DeSiiition.  '"pHE  term  Ornithology  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
J-  a  bird,  and  Aoyoj,  difcoiirfe^  and  denotes  that 

part  of  Zoology  which  treats  of  birds. 

Birds  are  two-footed  animals,  covered  with  feathers, 
and  furnilhed  with  wings.  Like  quadrupeds  and  the 
cetaceous  tribe,  they  have  warm  blood,  a  heart  with  two 
ventricles,  and  two  auricles,  and  lungs  for  the  purpofe 
of  refpiratioti  j  but  they  are  diftinguilhed  from  both  by 
their  feet,  feathers,  wdogs,  and  horny  bill,  as  well 
as  by  the  circumftance  of  their  females  being  ovipa- 

1  rous. 

Ornitholo-  The  elegant  and  beautiful  colouring  of  ^many  of  the 
gical  wri-  feathered  race,  the  graceful  eafe  of  their  flight,  their 
various  mufic,  their  tender  folicitude  for  their  offspring, 
their  engaging  inftinfts,  their  fufeeptibility  of  doraefti- 
cation,  and  their  fubfervience  to  the  fuftenance  of  man, 
have,  in  all  ages,  contributed  to  interefl:  the  latter  in 

2  the  ftudy  of  their  hlftory. 

Ariftotlc  Of  the  naturalifts,  however,  whofe  writings  have  de- 
and  Pliny,  feended  to  us  from  antiquity,  Ariftotle  and  Pliny  are 
the  only  two  who  appear  to  have  entered  into  any  de¬ 
tails  on  a  fubjeft  fo  inviting  and  important.  Though 
the  former  compofed  no  particular  treatife  on  birds,  he 
brings  them  under  review  in  different  parts  of  his  Hl¬ 
ftory  of  Animals.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  eighth 
book,  for  example,  he  enumerates  the  different  forts  of 
nourlfhmeut  adapted  to  different  fpecies,  and  their  va¬ 
rious  modes  of  feeding.  The  ninth  book  contains  his 
very  Imperfedl;  nomenclature,  his  remarks  on  the  dlverfi- 
fied  modes  of  nidification,  and  feme  valuable  obferva- 
tlons  on  the  family  of  eagles.  His  notion  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  habitudes  of  blrd^  are  inter fperfed  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  Introduced  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
parative  reference  to  the  ftrudlure  and  manners  of  other 
animals,  Pliny’s  enumeration  of  the  feathered  fpecies, 
is  extended  over  moft  part  of  his  tenth  book,  but  is  de- 
ftltute  of  preclfe  defeription,  and  encumbered  with  ab- 
furdity  and  fable. 

Of  the  numerous  ornlthologifts  of  more  modern  date, 
feme  have  chiefly  directed  their  labours  to  method  and 
claffiflcatlon,  others  have  been  more  folicitous  to  defcrlbe 
and  delineate  ;  fome  have  treated  of  the  whole  clafs, 
others  of  particular  portions  of  it  *,  while,  laflly,  fome 
have  been  contented  to  define  and  deferibe,  and  others 
have  illuftrated  and  enhanced  their  tej^  by  more  or  lefs 
accurate  defigns  from  living  or  prepared  fpecimens. 
I'liis  combination  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil,  which  has 
fo  eminently  contributed,  in  our  day,  to  the  acquifitlon 
and  diffufion  of  knowledge,  feems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

Although  the  unavoidable  liitiitation  of  our  plan  pre¬ 
cludes  a  minute  and  critical  report  of  the  works  to 
which  we  have  juft  alluded,  we  fhall  briefly,  advert  to  a 
few  of  the  moft  confpieuous.  Among  the  fir  ft  who  ex¬ 
cited,  on  the  continent,  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  ornltho- 
'h>gy,  and  for  a  methodical  diftribution  of  that  portion 
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of  fclence,  we  may  mention  Belon.  Aware  that  nature  Belon. 
is  moft:  fuccefsfully  contemplated  in  her  own  works,  he 
travelled  from  the  laudable  defire  of  colle^ling  informa¬ 
tion,  and  communicated  to  the  world  the  refults  of  his 
enquiries.  His  Hlftory  of  Birds,  a  thin  folio  volume, 
divided  into  feven  books,  or  parts,  and  illuftrated  by 
wooden  cuts,  was  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1 555.  His 
principle  of  claflification  being  chiefly  founded  on  Ntha 
clrcumftances  of  habitation  and  food,  and  only  occafion- 
ally  on  external  forms  and  charafters,  is  obvloufly  very 
^defe6tive  5  his  defcrlptions,  though  tolerably  accurate, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  too  concife  *,  and  many  of  his 
plates  are  very  inadequate  reprefentations  of  their  origi¬ 
nals.  It  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  allowed,  that  he 
frequently  fuggefts  judicious  views  of  his  fubjedl ;  that 
he  notes  with  ingenuity,  the  points  of  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  human  Ikeleton  and  that  of  birds  ;  that  he  has 
penned  feveral  paffages  which  may  ft  ill  be  perufed  with 
intereft  and  inftrudlion  ;  that  the  naivete  of  his  manner 
is  always  pleaflng,  and  that  when  we  refle^l  on  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  he  flourifhed,  he  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary 
praife.  j 

The  celebrated  Conrad  Gefner,  phyfician  and  profef-  Gefncr. 
for  at  Zurich,  and  contemporary  with  Belon,  has  devo¬ 
ted  the  third  volume  of  his  Hlftory  of  Animals  to  the 
department  of  ornithology.  It  is  an  erudite,  but  pon¬ 
derous  tome,  exhibiting  alphabetical  tables  of. the  names 
of  birds,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  moft  of  the  fpoken  languages  of  Europe.  His  de- 
ferlptions  are  compiled  abridgements  \  but  his  referen¬ 
ces,  at  the  clofe  of  each  article,  are  very  numerous  j  for 
if  any  author  of  his  acquaintance  happen  to  mention  a 
bird,  his  name  and  the  paffage  are  duly  commemorated. 

Gefner’s  arrangement  differs  in  no  refpedl  from  that  of 
any  common  di£lionary  j  and  few  of  his  engravings  are 
executed  with  correftnefs.  The  curious  reader  will 
probably  be  gratified  with  the  perufal  of  his  account  of 
the  art  of  rearing  birds  for  falconry,  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  are  liable,  and  the  remedies  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  dodlor  prefer!  bes.  S 

The  fame  topics  are  dlfcuffed  by  Aldrovandus,  a  phy-  Aldrova*- 
ficlan  of  Bologna,  who  availing  himfelf  of  the  Avrltings 
of  the  two  preceding  naturalifts,  added  to  their  Indi- 
gefted  ftores,  and  compiled  three  folios,  divided  into  20 
books,  and  illuftrated  by  wooden  plates.  His  catalogue, 
however,  fcarcely  comprlfes  any  birds  but  fuch  as  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  by  no  means  all  even  of  thefe. 

He  too  Implicitly  adopts  the  vague  dlflinftions  of  Belon  ; 
and  on  various, oceafions,  not  only  copies  Ariftotle  with 
fcrvllity,  but  overlays  his  borrowed  materials  with  a 
mafs  of  dark  commentary.  The  motley  complexion  of 
the  whole  produftion,  in  faeft,  betrays  the  defire  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  rather  than  the  exerclfe  of  tafte  and  judge¬ 
ment.  y 

Johnfton,  who  ‘  publifhed  in  1657  a  folio  volume  ofJohnftoa. 
160  pages,  did  little  elfe  than  greatly  condenfe  the  hea¬ 
vy  compllements  of  Gefner  and  Aldrovandus.  He  di¬ 
vides  the  whole  clafs  into  land  and  water  birds,  and  de¬ 
duces  his  fubordinate  divifions  from  the  nature  of  their 
3  N  2  aliments. 
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Introduc-  aliments.  His  defcriptions  are  generally  corredl,  but 

,  fcanty  j  and  even  his  tigures,  though  traced  ^vith  more 

'  charader  than  thofe  of  his  predecelfors,  befpeak  a  parfi- 
S  mony  of  engraving. 

Willough-  The  next  Avritcr  of  eminence  In  this  department,  who 
merits  particular  quotation,  is  Francis  Willoughby, 
Efq.  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  more  accurate  arrangement.  His  work,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1676,  was  revifed  and  edited  by  his  friend 
the  celebrated  Ray.  It  is  divided  into  three  books,  of 
wdiich  the  firft  is  allotted  to  general  views  of  the  fubjedl, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  author’s  method.  The  firft 
chapter  treats  of  tlie  form  and  external  ftru61ure  of 
birds,  the  fecond  of  their  organization  and  internal 
ftru61ure.  The  fixth  includes  24'  queries,  the  anfwers  to 
w'hich,  if  founded  on  fa^I,  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  ornithology.  Mr  Willoughby  for¬ 
mally  recognizes  the  grand  divifion  of  terrejlrial  and 
aquatic^  comprifing  under  the  former  thofe  who  live 
at  a  diftance  from  water,  and  under  the  fecond,  thofe 
wdiich  live  on  the  margin  or  furface  of 'that  element. 
He  then  inflitutes  his  leading  dIfl:in61ions  from  the  form 
of  the  bill  and  feet,  and  would  doubtlefs  have  accom- 
pl idled  a  more  complete  arrangement,  had  he  uniformly 
adhered  to  the  fame  principle  \  but  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  his  time,  he  alTumes  the  different  kinds 
of  food,  the  varieties  of  fize,  the  nature  of  the  flefh,  and 
even  moral  qualities,  as  the  grounds  of  fubdivifions. 
At  all  events,  however,  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
opened  a  career,  which  others  have  fuccefsfully  purfued. 
His  fecond  and  third  books  contain  the  defeription  and 
hiftory  of  the  fpecies,  diftributed  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  firfl.  To  the  expofition  of  each  genus 
are  prefixed  two  chapters  of  general  obfervations  j  the 
fird  including  the  vague  or  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  fecond  fuch  common  properties  as  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  genus.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  the 
fpccific  details,  dating  the  mod  important  particulars 
with  precifion  and  neatnefs,  and  concluding  with  an  ac- 
^  count  of  peculiar  habits. 

Itay.  iri  his  StjnopJis  Avium^  follows,  with  a  few  ex¬ 

ceptions,  the  method  of  his  friend,  referring  at  the  fame 
time  to  the  tail  feathers,  and  fome  parts  of  the  internal 
,  conformation.  The  latter,  we  need  fcarcely  remark, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  adopted  as  generic  or  fpe- 
jQ  cific  charadlers. 

Barrere.  The  new  method  of  clafTing  birds  propofed  by  Mon- 
fieur  Barrere  in  1745,  implies  either  a  total  ignorance 
or  blameable  negleft  of  the  writings  of  Willoughby  and 
Ray,  As  Its  only  tendency  was  to  confufe  and  perplex, 
v/e  forbear  noticing  its  details.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  it  includes  the  peacock  and  man-of-war  bird  In 
the  fame  family,  and  ranks  the  yellow  hammer  between 
the  budard  and  the  odrich.  In  his  Effay  on  the  Natu¬ 
ral  Hidory  of  Guiana,  the  fame  author  enumerates  the 
bird^  in  alphabetical  order  5  but  his  catalogue  has  been 
j  j  more  than  doubled  by  fubfequent  travellers. 

Klein.  Jacob  Theodore  Klein,  member  of  feveral  learned 

academies,  publifhed  at  Liibcck  in  1750  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume,  entitled,  HiJlori<c  Avium  Prodromus,  cum  pr^efa- 
done  de  or  dine  animalium  in  genere.  In  this  work  he 
divides  birds  into  families,  orders,  and  tribes.  His 
eight  families  are  didinguldied  by  the  conformation  of 
the  feet,  his  orders  by  the  form  o^  the  bill,  and  his 
tribes,  fometimes  by  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
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head,  fometimes  by  accidental  differences  of  the  bill,  Introduc-^ 
and  fometimes  by  the  author’s  own  fanciful  ideas.  From  tkn. 
too  great  an  anxiety  to  fimpllfy,  this  naturalid  is  gene-  >r-^ 
rally  too  brief,  and  adds  to  his  obfeurity  by  an  afte Na¬ 
tion  of  learned  phrafeologyk 

This  laft-mentloned  quality  llkewifc  disfigures  the  y^iehring. 
feientific  catalogue  of  Mcehring,  phyfician  to  the  prince 
of  Anhalt,  which  appeared  in  1752.  Kls  claffes,  or¬ 
ders,  and  genera,  are  founded  on  the  formation  of  the 
feet  and  bill )  and  his  defcriptions  of  birds  examined  by 
himfelf,  are  ufually  accurate  3  but  he  Is  often  milled  by 
the  errors  of  otlicrs,  and  the  method  which  he  propofes 
is  complex  and  incommodious. 

^  In  this  fummary  of  celebrated  fy Hematic  ornitholo-  LirnxuS; 
gifts,  we  may  affign  to  Linnaeus  the  date  of  1766, 
when  he  publifhed  the  12th  edition  of  his  Syjiema  Na¬ 
ture,  In  fo  far  as  that  aftoniftiing  body  of  arrange¬ 
ment  refpedls  the  feathered  tribes,  it  certainly  manifefts 
at  once  the  extent  and  minutenefs  of  the  author’s  dif- 
criminatlng  powders.  As  the  fame  nomenclature  and 
divifions  are  ftill  the  moft  familiar  to  Britifli  haturalifts, 
we  purpofe  to  be  chiefly  regulated  by  them  in  the  fe- 
quel,  and  confequently  (hall,  for  the  prefent,  wave  any 
explanation  of  the  Linnaean  arrangement. 

M.  Salerne  phyfician  at  Orleans,  left  behind  him  asalernl 
MS.  treatife  on  Ornithology,  which  w’as  publiftied  by 
his  friends  in  1767.  His  method  is  that  of  Ray.  The 
hiftorical  part  is  from  the  pen  of  Salerne  himfelf  j  but 
the  body  of  the  text  is  a  promifeuous  and  clumfy  com¬ 
pilation.  The  typography  is  executed  with  neatnefs 
and  elegance,  and  the  plates,  which  are  31  in  number, 
are  engraved  with  uncommon  Ikill  ;  though  the  larger 
birds  are  for  the  moft  part  reprefented  on  too  fmall  a 
fcale. 

M.  Briffon  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  ptib- Briffon. - 
Hilled,  in  1760,  A  Syftem  of  Ornithology,  in  Latin  and 
French,  in  fix  quarto  volumes.  He  diftributes  birds  in¬ 
to  26  orders,  inftituted  from  the  form  of  the  feet,  bill, 

&c.  1 15  genera,  which  are  determined  by  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  the  bill  or  mandibles,  and  about  1300  fpecies. 

Each  article  is  preceded  by  a  numerous  and  accurate 
lift  of  references  and  figures  *,  many  fpecies,  till  then 
undeferibed,  are  particularized  5  and  the  work  is  Illuf- 
trated  by  upw^ards  of  220  excellent  engravings.  The 
principal  merit  of  Briffon ’s  plan  confifts  In  the  adoption 
of  external  and  permanent  charaflers,  which  enable  tlie 
ftudent  to  affign  the  name  and  ftation  of  a  bird  which 
he  fees  for  the  firft  time.  The  defcriptions  are  equal¬ 
ly  accurate  with  thofe  of  Willoughby,  and  more  co¬ 
pious.  Though  not  exempt  from  errors  and  defeats,  this 
work  ftill  holds  a  refpedlable  rank  in  the  library  of  the 
ornithologift. 

The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  by  the  Comte  de  Buf-Buffon. 
fon  and  his  learned  affociates,  Is  too  generally  knowm  to 
require  our  analyfis  or  criticifm.  Its  great  defe61  is  want 
of  feientific  arrangement,  a  want  which  Is  fcarcely  re¬ 
deemed  even  by  the  popular,  luminous,  and  elegant  ftyle 
of  the  defcriptions,  combined  with  the  highly  finlllied 
execution  of  the  coloured  plates.  With  the  exception, 
however,  to  which  we  have  juft  alluded,  we  feel  no  he- 
fitatlon  in  adopting  the  language  of  the  Englifti  tranfla- 
tor,  “  The  hiftory  of  birds  poffeffes  every  quality  that 
could  recommend  it  to  the  public  :  It  exhibits  a  clear  and 
comprehenfive  vlew^  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  orni¬ 
thology,  fcattered  through  a  multiplicity  of  volumes,  and 
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ftitrocUic-  in  various  languages,  it  difcufTes  and  elucidates  with  cri- 
tion.  tical  accuracy,  the  numerous  controverted  points  *,  it  re- 
duces  the  whole  to  fimplicity,  order,  and  elegance  ;  and, 
by  large  additions  of  valuable  matter,  it  greatly  extends 
the  bounds  of  the  feience.” — “  M.  de  EulFon  was  not  to 
be  deterred  by  the  ditliculty  and  extent  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing^.  The  correfpondents  of  the  king’s  cabinet  continued 
to  traTifmit  numerous  communications,  and  fpecimens 
from  all  parts  of  the  w^orld.  Above  eighty  ar tills  were, 
under  the  diredlion  of  the  younger  M.  Daubenton,  em¬ 
ployed  five  years  in  the  drawing,  engraving,  and  eolour- 
in»7,  of  upwards  of  a  thoufand  birds.  But  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  which  thefe  w^ere  intended  to 
illuftrate  was  delayed  two  years,  by  reafon  of  a  fevere 
and  tedious  indifpofition,  which  during  that  fpace  afflidl- 
ed  the  excellent  naturalift.  And  after  he  had  recovered 
his  health,  he  refledled  that  at  his  advanced  period  of 
life  he  could  not  reafonably  expe6l  to  be  able  to  accom¬ 
pli  (h  the  hiftory  of  birds,  and  alfo  that  of  minerals,  in 
which  he  had  already  made  feme  advances.  He  judged 
k  expedient  therefore  to  have  recourfe  to  the  alTiftance 
of  his  friends  •,  and  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  M.  Gueneau  de 
Montbelllard,  who  cheerfully  undertook  the  laborious 
talk,  and  compofed  the  greatell  part  of  the  two  firft  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Hlftory  of  Birds,  which  appeared  in  i  771, 
under  the  name  however  of  M.  de  Buffon.  In  his  com¬ 
plexion  of  thought  and  mode  of  expreflion,  M.  de  Mont- 
beillard  followed  fo  clofely  his  illullrious  alTociate,  that 
the  public  could  not  perceive  any  change.  It  was  now 
proper  to  throw  off  the  mafk  j  and  in  the  publication  of 
the  four  fubfequent  volumes,  each  author  prefixed  his 
name  to  his  own  articles.  The  third  volume  w^as  nearly 
printed  when  new  affillance  was  received  from  the  com¬ 
munications  of  .Tames  Bruce,  Efq.  of  Kinnaird.  That 
accomplilhcd  and  adventurous  traveller,  in  his  return 
from  Abyffmia,  palled  fome  days  with  M.  de  Buffon  at 
Paris.  The  count  was  filled  with  admiration  on  feeing 
the  numerous  and  elegant  drawings  which  Mr  Bruce  had 
made  of  natural  obje6ls  ;  and  on  feveral  occafions  he 
mentions  the  explorer  of  the  fource  of  the  Nile  in  terms 
the  moll  flattering  and  refpeaful.  After  the  publication 
of  the  fixth  volume  in  1781,  M.  de  Montbeillard  was 
defirous  of  devoting  the  whole  of  his  leifure  in  compofing 
the  Hiftory  of  Infe<ffs,  which  had  become  his  favourite 
ftudy.  The  three  remaining  volumes  were  therefore 
written  by  M.  de  Buffon  liimfelf  j  though  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  Abbe  Bexon  had  colledled  the  nomen¬ 
clature,  formed  moft  of  the  deferiptions,  and  communi¬ 
cated  feveral  important  hints.  The  work  was  completed' 
in  1783  ;  and  as  only  a  few  copies  of  the  illumined 
plates  were  on  fale,  and  thefe  extremely  collly,  a  fmall 
fet  of  engravings  were  made,  to  accommodate  ordinary 
purchafers.” 

Sonnini’s  recent  edition  of  Buffon’s  Natural  Hiftory 
contains  many  valuable  additions  ;  and  forms,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  moft  complete  works  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
appeared.  In  the  department  of  ornithology,  it  prefents 
us  with  deferiptions  and  figures  of  every  bird  to  which 
the  editors  could  have  accefs,  either  in  the  living  or 
preferved  ftate,  or  of  which  they  could  be  favoured  with  • 
drawings. 

?»Iauduyt.  Mauduyt’s  Di^lionary  of  Ornithology,  which  makes 
part  of  the  EncyciopeJ  e  Methodique^  deferves  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  quoted,  on  account  of  the  preliminary  difeour- 
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fes,  the  accuracy  of  the  deferiptions  and  references,  and  Introduce 
the  corre6l  execution  of  the  plates.  The  whole  forms  , 
an  excellent  colleftion  of  the  moft  important  particulars 
which  lay  within  the  author’s  reach  j  and  we  have  oc- 
cafionally  availed  ourfelves  of  his  labours  in  the  compile- 
men  t  of  the  prefent  article.  1$ 

A  feries  of  fplendid  plates  was  executed  at  Florence,  Gerinb 
in  illuftration  of  Gcrini’s  Ornithology  j  but  they  betray, 
in  general,  a  difregard  of  nature,  and  are,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  merely  copied  from  imperfeft  drawings  or  in¬ 
accurate  engravings.  Gerini’s  nomenclature  is,  like- 
wife,  very  faulty,  and  too  frequently  confounds  fpecies 
and  varieties. 

In  1773,  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Mr  Pennant  Pcimanto 
publiftied  a  fmall  volume,  entitled,  Genera  of  Birds, 

In  his  preface,  he  enters  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
external  parts  of  birds,  their  feathers,  flight,  nidifica- 
tion,  &c.  In  his  feledlioil  of  fyftematic  arrangement, 
he  gives  the  preferefice  to  that  of  Bay,  whofe  plan  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  be  fo  judicious,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  to  make  any  change  in  it  for  the  better.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  admits,  that  later  difeoveries  had  made  a 
few  improvements  on  his  labours.  “  My  candid  friend, 
Linnjeus,”  adds  Mr  Pennant,  “  will  not  take  it  amifs, 
that  I  in  part,  negle6l  his  example  ;  for  I  permit  the 
landfowl  to  follow  one  another,  undivided  by  the 
water-fowl  with  pinnated  feet,  placing  them  between 
the  waders  or  cloDen  footed  water-fowl,  and  the  web- 
footed.  The  of  rich  ^  and  land -birds  with  wings  ufeltf^ 
for  flight,  I  place  as  a  diftind  order.  The  trwnpeter 
(^Pfophia  Linncei^  and  the  bufards^  I  place  at  the  end 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribe.  All  are  land-birds.  The  firfl 
multiparous^  like  the  generality  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe  •,  the  laft  granivorous,  fwift  runners,  avoiders  of 
wet  places  ;  and  both  have  bills  fomewhat  arched.  It 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  both  have  legs  naked  above  the 
knees,  and  the  laft,  like  the  waders^  lay  but  few  eggs. 

They  feem  ambiguous  birds,  that  have  affinity  with  each 
order  *,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  each  naturalift  may  be  in¬ 
dulged  the  toleration  of  placing  them  as  fuits  his  own 
opinion.”  Mr  Pennant’s  grand  divifions,  then,  are 
into  land  birds  and  water  fowl.  The  firft  he  diftributes 
into  the  fix  following  orders.  .1.  Rapacious,  2.  Pies, 

3.  Gallinaceous,  4.  Columbine,  5.  Pqfferine,  and  6.  Stru^ 
tliioiis.  The  fecond  comprehends,  7.  Cloven  footed,  or 
Waders,  8.  thofe  with  Pinnated  feet,  and  9.  the  Web- 
footed,  io 

In  1781,  Dr  Latham  commenced  his  General  -Sy«o/7- Latham. 
fs  of  Birds,  a  work  of  much  accurate  detail,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  three  double  quarto  volumes,  with  two  of 
fupplement.  Admitting  the  primary  divifion  of  Ray,  he 
adheres,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  Linnsean  genera, 
which,  as  well  as  the  fpecies,  his  opportunities  of  re- 
fearch  enabled  him  to  multiply  to  a  very  confiderable 
amount.  Each  genus  is  illuftrated  by  one  coloured  cop¬ 
perplate  at  leaft,  ufually  of  fome  rare  fpecies.  Of  thefe 
plates,  however,  the  execution  “is  fometimes  coarfe  or 
meagre  ;  and  candour  will  not  permit  us  to  compliment 
the  author  on  the  purity  or  corredlnefs  of  his  ftyle. 

His  volumes,  neverthelefs,  conftitute  a  precious  repofi- 
tory  of  deferiptions  and  fa6ls,  and  muft  always  hold  a 
diftingulffied  place  in  the  library  of  the  ornithologift. 

Dr  Latham  is  lik^vife  the  author  of  an  Index  Ornitkolo- 
gicus,  which  forms  a  convenient  com  pend  of  his  larger 
work,  being  comprifed  in  two  quarto  volumes. 

About 
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About  two  y^ars  ago,  Sebaftian  Gerardin  de  Mire- 
court  publiihcd  an  “  Elementary  View  of  Ornithology, 
or  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  thofe  Birds  which  ufually  occur 
in  France,”  &c.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been 
born  and  bred  in  the  department  of  the  Voges,  in  which 
he  difeharged  the  duties  of  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory, 
and  which  is  known  to  contain  a  greater  diverflty  of  the 
feathered  race  than  almoft  any  province  in  Europe.  His 
preliminary  difeourfe  explains  the  general  topics  of  or¬ 
nithology  in  language  at  once  fuccinft  and  perfpicuous. 
The  five  chapters  of  which  it  confifts  were  fubmitted  to 
the  revifion  of  the  eftimable  Daudin,  whofe  premature 
death  his  friends  and  fcience  will  long  deplore.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Work,  Avhich  is  limited  to  two  o61avo 
volumes,  and  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  plates,  has  been 
chiefly  regulated  by  that  of  Cuvier,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals  j  but  M.  Gerardin  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  introduce  a  few'occafional  alterations,  which 
were  fuggefted  in  the  courfe  of  his  teaching  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  fchool,  and  which  he  conceived  would  facilitate  the 
progrefs  of  his  pupils.  His  fynonymy  is  that  of  Linnseus 
and  Brlflon  j  and  his  dclc'rlptions  are  generally  minute, 
diftinfl,  and  accurate.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
reader  is  entitled  to  expc61  more  copious  information  re¬ 
lative  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  many  of  the  fpecies, 
than  will  be  found  in  thefe  refults  of  thirty  years  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  fubjedl,  combined  with  many  favourable 
opportunities.  V/e  have  alfo  remarked  a  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  precifion  in  fome  of  the  author’s  ftatements. 
The  engravings  are  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
correftnefs  of  their  outlines. 

Of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  birds 
of  particular  countries,  wc  may  obferve,  that  Hernan¬ 
dez,  a  Spanifli  phyficlan,  has  deferibed  thofe  of  Mexico. 
His  work  confifts  of  229  chapters,  each  of  which, 
generally,  treats  of  a  fingle  fpecies.  As  they  arc,  how¬ 
ever,  defigned  only  by  their  Mexican  names,  and  de¬ 
feribed  with  too  much  brevity,  their  pfecife  ftations  in 
the  Linnsean  arrangement  are  with  difficulty  afeertained. 
Similar  objeftions  apply  to  the  work  of  Nieremberg, 
who  has  deferibed  the  birds  of  the  fame  country.  From 
both  we  may  infer,  that  the  feathered  tribes  in  Mexico 
are  numerous,  and  dlverfified  with  the  moft  brilliant  co¬ 
louring  •y  and  that  the  natives  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  their  hiftory.  - 

Brazil  prefents  a  ftill  more  rich  and  fplendid  field  to 
the  refearches  of  the  ornithologift ;  but  Maregrave,  who 
profefles  to  delineate  its  natural  hiftory,  and  allots  his 
fifth  book  to  the  birds,  is  not  lefs  defe6llve  than  the  two 
writers  w  hom  wx  have  juft  mentioned.  His  plates  are 
not  only  wretchedly  executed  j  but  frequently  do  not 
correfpond  with  the  deferiptions. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  has  re- 
prefented  44  fpecies  of  birds,  in  1 8  plates,  annexed  to 
the  fecond  volume  ^  but  it  is  feldom  that  the  reader  can 
rely  on  the  accuracy  of  his  delineations. 

To  Mr  CateflDY  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  an  excellent  account  of  the  birds  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahama  iflands,  in  two  volumes  impe¬ 
rial  folio,  in  French  and  Englifli,  The  firft  volume,  and 
part  of  the  appendix  in  the  fecond,  are  devoted  to  the 
birds.  1  he  deferiptions  are  conclfe  and  perfpicuous,  and 
accompanied  with  fome  interefting  notices  relative  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  fpecies  deferibed.  The  plates, 
nvhich  are  numerous,  are  generally  faithful  reprefenta- 
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tioiis  of  the  originals,  and  admirably  well  coloured.  The  Introd«c. 
method  followed  in  thefe  fplendid  volumes,  approaches 
fomewhat  to  that  of  Willoughby.  . 

Schwenckfel  a  phyfician,  who  publiflied  in  1603  aSchwJ 
natural  hiftory  of  Siberia,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in-fel. 
chides  the  birds  in  his  fourth  book.  His  enumeration 
and  defeription  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  birds  in 
common  with  other  animals,  and  of  the  appropriate  parts 
of  the  organization  of  the  former,  are  neat  and  accurate. 

His  diflerences,  founded  on  habitation,  food,  &;c.  are 
lefs  valuable.  The  introduflion  is  followed  by  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  birds,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to 
their  Latin  names.  The  deferiptions,  though  accurate, 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  too  fliort ;  and  though  adequate 
to  recall  a  bird  already  known,  are  not  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vey  a  precife  notion  of  thofe  which  are  deferibed  for  the 
firft  time.  The  hiftorical  portion  is  too  much  con- 
denfed  j  and  with  fafls  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
intereft,  the  author  often  blends  fuch  as  are  fuperfluous, 
or  improbable. 

^  M.  Brunnich  publilhed  in  1764,  an  account  of  theBmnnicb. 
birds  of  Denmark,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  and 
provinces.  In  moft  inftances  he  follows  the  Linneean 
nomenclature,  and  fometimes  the  fynonymy  of  BrilTon. 

He  chiefly  divells  on  the  rare  and  non-defeript  fpecies, 
but  even  then  feldom  enters  fufficiently  into  detail,  to 
enable  the  ftudent  to  afeertain  the  fpecies  in  queftion.  29 

M.  Sonnerat,  correfponding  member  of  the  Royal  Sonnerats 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  publiflied,  in  1776,  an 
account  of  his  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  Iflands,  the  ifle  of  France,  and  fome  other 
iflands,  in  the  Indian  ocean  y  and  in  ^7^3)  be  favoured 
the  world  with  a  relation  of  his  fecond  voyage,  to  feveral 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China.  Though  this  zeal¬ 
ous  and  learned  naturallft  w^as  prevented  by  want  of 
time,  from  forming  very  extenfive  colleflions,  his  de¬ 
feriptions  and  defigns  manifeft  both  accuracy  and  tafte. 

Befides  correfling  the  errors  of  former  travellers  and 
voyagers,  he  has  noticed  a  confiderable  number  of  birds 
for  the  firft  time,  and  moft  of  them  remarkable  cither 
for  their  Angularity  or  beauty.  His  account  of  the  wild 
cock  and  hen,  the  origin  of  our  common  domeftic  fowl, 
will  be  perufed  with  peculiar  intereft.  3^ 

The  fplendid  work  of  Frifch,  a  German  naturalift,  Frifch. 
chiefly  confifts  of  coloured  plates  of  the  birds  of  Europe, 
arranged  in  I  2clafles  according  to  diftindions  which  are 
fometimes  vague  and  incommodious.  The  figures  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  accurate  and  lively  reprefentations  from 
nature,  though,  in  fome  inftances,  they  are  larger  than 
the  life.  The  author  has  beftowed  particular  attention 
on  the  different  colourings  of  the  two  fexes  of  the  fame 
fpecies. 

M.  le  Valllant,  author  of  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  ofLeVaiilant 
Good  Hope,  and  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  birds  of 
Africa,  is  eminently  diftinguiflied  by  the  ardour  and 
aemtenefs  wfith  whiclrhe  has  profecuted  his  ornithologi¬ 
cal  refearches,  and  has  availed  himfelf  with  laudable  di¬ 
ligence  of  his  rare  opportunities  of  colle61ing  accurate 
details  relative  to  every  fpecies  which  he  undertakes  to 
illuftrate.  His  natural  hiftory  of  the  birds  of  paradife, 
rollers,  promeropCs,  toucans,  and  barbets,  is  perhaps 
the  moft  highly  finiflied  and  fumptuous  publication  that 
has  appeared  in  any  of  the  departments  gf  ornithology. 

1  he  figures,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  are  engraved 
by  Peree,  from  the  dra^yngs  of  Barraband,  coloured  by 

Langlois, 
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Introduc-  Langlors,  and  retouched  by  the  pencil  of  the  original 
tion.  defigner  *,  while  the  elder  Didot  has  executed  the  typo- 
grapiiy,  in  his  bed  ftyle,  on  vellum  paper.  Each  figure 
is  as  large  as  life,  and  is  ufually  drawn  from  a  fpecimcn 
in  the  higheil  date  of  prefervation  *,  and  in  many  cafes, 
ail  exa6l  reprefentation  of  the  female  bird  has  alfo  been 
obtained.  Though  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  the  work 
conlids  in  the  figures  and  defcriptions,  it  is  in  a  few 
indanecs  agreeably  diverfified  by  traits  of  chara6ler, 
which  the  author  remarked  in  the  living  bird,  and  by 
fome  intereding  hints  of  a  more  general  complexion, 
which  his  accurate  and  exteniive  obfervation  enabled 
him  to  colle6l.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  ex- 
prefling  a  wifh,  that  he  had  been  more  liberal  of  his  fy- 
nonyms  and  references,  and  that  he  had  treated  fyde- 
matic  writers  with  a  little  mure  refpedl.  We  fhould 
not  forget,  that  methodical  nomenclature,  though  the 
refult  of  art,  and  liable  to  many  errors,  is  entitled  at 
lead  to  fubordinate  regard,  and  as  an  unfpeakable  aid 
to  the  memory.  Even  if  we  (hould  concede  to  our  in¬ 
novating  author  the  propriety  of  thofe  more  fanciful  ar¬ 
rangements  to  w’hich  he  manifeds  a  predilcdion,  it 
would  dill  admit  of  doubt,  whether,  on  the  whole,  they 
rvould  more  accord  with  gradations  unequivocally  indi¬ 
cated  by  nature.  Are  we  certain  that,  amid  her  count- 
lefs  produ6lions,  nature  recognizes  a  fingle  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  ?  or,  that  the  dudy  of  ornithology  would  be 
eflentially  promoted  by  clafTmg  the  fifilet  ivith  the  jays, 
or  every  individual  furnidied  wdth  parade  featliers  a- 
mong  birds  of  paradife  ? 

Defmareft.  'J'he  natural  hidory  of  tanagers,  todies,  and  mana- 
kins  by  Anfeline  Gaetan  Defmared,  with  coloured  en 
gravings,  from  drawings  by  Paulina  de  Courcelles,  pu¬ 
pil  of  Barraband,  is  another  of  thofe  recent  and  fplenciid 
productions  of  the  Parifian  prefs,  which  retleCl  fo  much 
honour  on  the  zeal,  indudry,  and  tade  of  the  P'rench 
naturalids.  The  paper,  type,  and  figures,  all  befpeak 
the  excellence  of  the  refpeCtive  artids  who  have  produ¬ 
ced  them,  as  well  as  the  love  of  chade  and  elegant  em- 
bellldiment  wdiich  has  prefided  over  the  undertaking. 
The  ornamental  dyle  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  its 
foie  pafiTport  to  our  favourable  notice.  The  expofition 
of  the  three  genera  mentioned  in  the  title,  is  a  fubjeCl 
which  calls  for  much  critical  refearch  and  laborious  in- 
vedigatinn.  M.  Defmared,  without  prefuming  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  whole  nomenclature,  lays  dow  n  many  impor¬ 
tant  didinClions,  and  proceeds  with  circumfpeCtion,  lo 
far  as  his  opportunities  have  enabled  him  to  advance. 
“  Before  we  enter,”  fays  he,  “  on  the  details  of  the 
fpeeies,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  we  {hall  li¬ 
mit  our  defcriptions  to  thofe  which  we  have  feen,  and 
of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  exhibit  figures.  We 
diall,  moreover,  endeavour  to  analyfc,  and,  if  podible, 
to  unravel  the  references  of  authors.  Should  fuccefs 
thus  far  attend  us,  we  conceive  that  we  fiiall  have  duly 
performed  the  part  of  zealous  naturalids.”  Befidcs  de¬ 
fcriptions  and  plates  of  the  male,  the  author  has  alfo, 
not  unfrequently,  reprefented  the  female,  or  young  of 
the  fame  fpeeies,  or  an  individual  as  it  appears  in  the 
moulting  date.  His  pages  w’ill  alford  lead  entertain¬ 
ment  to"  thofe,  who  delight  to  obferve  the  IndinCis  and 
economy  of  the  feathered  race  ;  and  ^vho  (brink  from 
the  minute  adjudment  of  claflification  and  fynonymy. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  few  authentic 
faCls  have  been  colleCled  relative  to  the  hidory^of  tbefe 


foreign  birds  *,  and  that  though  future  travellers  may  Introduc- 
incrcafe  the  feanty  dock  of  intereding  notices,  the  ex-  ,  , 

ertions  of  the  prefent  author  may  not  a  little  contribute 
to  fydematize  and  facilitate  their  obfervations.  33 

The  Natural  Hidory  of  Birds,  by  George  Edwards,  Edwards. 

In  four  quarto  volumes,  without  any  reference  to  coun¬ 
try  or  method,  contains  many  excellent  coloured  defigns 
and  correi^t  defcriptions  ;  and  the  fame  remark  applies 
to  his  Gleanings  of  Natural  Hidory,  the  mod  conlidcr- 
able  portion  of  which  relates  to  birds.  3^ 

Several  of  his  countrymen  have  expounded  or  deli-  Britilh  or- 
ncated  the  birds  of  our  own  idand  with  more  or  lefs  fe- nitholwgifi*. 
licity  of  manner.  The  ornithological  part  of  Pennant’s 
Britiih  Zoology,  Hayes’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Britilh 
Birds,  with  their  portraits  accurately  drawn,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  coloured  from  nature  j  Lord’s  Natural  Hidory  of 
Britidi  Birds,  Lewin’s  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  with 
their  eggs,  in  three  vmlumcs  quarto,  Walcott’s  Synopfis 
of  Britiih  Birds,  two  volumes  4I0,  Bewick’s  Hidory  of 
Britidi  Birds,  with  figures  engraved  on  w’ood,  &c.  &c. 
are  all  entitled  to  critical  notice  *,  but  the  limitation  of 
our  plan  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  them.  We  fiiall,  there¬ 
fore,  clofe  this  portion  of  our  introdu£lIon  by  pointing 
to  a  w^ork  which  feems  not  yet  to  have  procured  its  due  ^5 
fiiare  of  the  public  favour  ;  we  mean  the  Ornithological  Montagu. 
Didlionary,  or  Alphabetical  Synopfis  of  Britiih  Birds, 
by  George  Montagu,  F.  L,  S.  &c.  in  two  fmall  o6lavo 
volumes.  We  are  acquainted  with  few  publications  of 
the  kind  that  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  accurate  and 
important  information  tvithin  fuch  a  narrow  conipafs. 

As  a  book  of  reference  and  confultation,  it  Is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  fuit  the  occafions  of  ordinary  readers,  and 
even  to  convey  infirudlion  to  the  learned  dudent.  The 
fynopfis  and  fpecific  defcriptions  evince  much  diligence 
and  accuracy  j  and  various  articles  are  enriched  by  the 
refult  of  perfonal  obfervation  and  extenfive  travel. 
Sufficiently  aware  of  the  fallible  indications  of  plumage, 
the  writer  is  more  felicitous  to  reduce  than  to  multiply 
didindions ;  and  in  doubtful  cafes,  has  fometimes  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  unequivocal  ted  of  dlfledlion.  A  few  of  the 
articles,  however,  are  difmided  wdlh  too  much  brevity, 
and  the  dyle  is  very  deficient  in  polifii  and  corrednefs. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  defirous  of  procuring  a  more 
complete  catalogue  of  works  publifiicd  on  ornithology 
prior  to  the  year  1760,  they  w'ill  find  it  in  Gronovius’s 
Bibliotheca  regni  miimalis  atque  fapidei^  ac  reccnfto  auc- 
tovum  et  lihrorum  qui  de  regno  animali  et  lapidco^  metho- 
dice,  plnjsice,  &c.  traBant, 

The  dru(51ure  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  their  ha- General  ob« 
bits  of  life,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  various  I'ervations 
fun^Iions  which  they  are  dedined  to  perform.  Xhe 
pointed  beak,  the  long  and  pliant  neck,  the  gently  ^''vel- 
ling  diouldcr,  the  expanfive  w  ings,  the  tapering  tail,  confonjia- 
the  light  and  bony  feet,  arc  all  w  ifely  calculated  to  af-  tion. 
fid  and  accelerate  their  motion  through  the  yielding  air. 

Every  part  of  their  frame  is  formed  for  lightnefs  and. 
buoyancy  ;  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  fuft  and  de¬ 
licate  plumage,  fo  difpofed  as  to  protedl  thetn  from  the 
Intenfe  cold  of  the  atmofphere  through  which  they  pafs  *, 
their  wungs  are  made  of  the  lighted  materials,  and  yet 
the  force  with  which  they  drike  the  air  is  fo  great,  as 
to  impel  their  bodies  forw'ard  with  adoniffiing  rapidity, 
while  the  tail  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  rudder  to  diredl 
them  to  the  different  objedls  of  their  purfuit.  The  in¬ 
ternal  drudure  of  birds  is  no  lefs  wifely  adapted  to  the 

fame 
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Introcluc-  fame  purpofeiJ ;  all  tlie  bones  are  light  and  thin,  and  all 

t  .  the  niufcles,  except  thofe  which  are  appropriated  to  the 

movements  of  the  wings,  are  extremely  light  and  deli¬ 
cate.  The  lungs  are  placed  clofc  to  the  backbone  and 
ribs.  The  air,  enterhig  into  them  by  a  communication 
from  the  windpipe,  palTes  through,  and  is  conveyed  in¬ 
to  a  number  of  membranous  cells  which  lie  on  the  fides 
of  the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with  thofe  of  the 
llernum.  In  fome  birds,  thefe  cells  are  continued  down 
the  wings,  and  extended  even  to  the  pinions,  thigh 
bones,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  can  be  filled 
and  diftended  with  air  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal. 
The  feathers,  too,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  wings, 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  air.  The  almoft  univerfal 
diffufion  of  this  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  birds  is  of  infinite 
ufe  to  them,  not  only  in  their  long  aitd  laborious  flights, 
but  likewife  in  preventing  their  refpiration  from  being 
flopped  or  interrupted  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion 
through  a  refifting  medium.  Were  it  poflible  for  man 
to  move  wfith  the  fvviftnefs  of  a  fwallow,  the  a61ual  re- 
fiftanee  of  the  air,  as  he,  is  not.  provided  with  internal 
refervoirs  fimilar  to  thofe  of  birds,  would  foon  fuffocate 

Nutrition.  Birds,  like  quadrupeds,  may  be  divided  into  granivo- 
rous  and  carnivorous.  The  former  are  furnillied  with 
larger  inteflines  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  Their  food, 
which  confifts  of  grain  of  various  forts,  is  conveyed  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  firfl:  ftomach,  or  era. w,  where  it  undergoes 
a  partial  dilution  by  a  liquor  fecreted  from  the  glands, 
and  fpread  over  its  furfacc.  It  is  then  received  into  an¬ 
other  fpecles  of  ftomaeh,  where  it  is  farther  diluted,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  is  tranfmitted  into  the  gizzard,  or  true  fto- 
mach,  confifllng  of  two  very  ftrong  mufcles,  externally 
covered  with  a  tendinous  fubftance,  and  lined  with  a 
thiek  membrane  of  prodigious  power  and  ilrength,  in 
which  organ  the  food  is  completely  triturated,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  operation  of  the  gaftric  juices.  In  order 
to  afeertain  the  ftrength  of  thefe  ftomachs,  Spallanzani 
had  rccourfe  to  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  experiments. 
Tin  tubes,  full  of  grain,  were  forced  into  the  ftomachs 
of  turkeys,  and,  after  remaining  20  hours,  were  found 
to  be  broken,  comprefled,  and  diftorted  in  the  moft  ir¬ 
regular  manner.  In  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  the  ftomaeh 
of  a  cock  broke  off  the  angles  of  a  piece  of  rough  jag¬ 
ged  glafs,  though,  on  examining  the  gizzard,  no 
wound  or  laceration  appeared.  In  a  ball  of  lead,  were 
fixed  1 2  ftrong  needles,  with  the  points  projefling  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  furface.  Thus  armed, 
the  ball  was  covered  with  a  cafe  of  paper,  and  forced 
down  the  throat  of  a  turkey.  The  bird  retained  it  a 
day  and  a  half  without  manlfefting  any  fymptoms  of 
uneafinefs,  and  the  points  of  all  the  needles  were  bro¬ 
ken  off  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ball,  except  two  or 
three,  of  which  the  ftumps  projected  a  little.  The 
fame  Interefting  obferver  relates,  that  he  fixed  i  2  fniall 
and  very  iharp  lancets,  in  a  fimilar  ball  of  lead,  which 
'was  given  in  the  fame  manner  to  a  turkey  cock,  and 
left  eight  hours  in  the  ftomaeh,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  organ  was  opened  j  but  nothing  appeared  ex¬ 
cept  the  naked  ball,  the  lancets  having  been  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  ftomaeh  remaining  found  and  entire. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  ftones  fo  often  found  in 
the  ftomachs  of  many  of  the  feathered  tribes,  may 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  comihinution  of  grain  and 
other  hard  fubftances  which  conftltute  their  food. 
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Granivorous  birds  partake  much  of  the  nature  and  Introcluc, 
difpofition  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  agreeing  with  don. 
them  in  the  number  of  their  ftomachs,  the  comparative 
length  and  capacity  of  their  intcftlnes,  the  quality  of  | 

their  food,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  their  manners.  Con¬ 
tented  with  the  feeds  of  plants,  with  fruits,  infers,  and 
worms,  their  principal  attention  is  diredled  to  procuring 
food,  hatching  and  rearing  their  offspring,  and  eluding 
the  fnares  of  men,  and  the  attacks  of  predaceous  ani¬ 
mals.  As  they  are  generally  traftablc  and  eafily  do- 
ineftlcated,  man  has  iele:(fted  tor  his  owm  advantage 
thofe  which  are  moft  prolific  and  profitable.  Of  thefe 
the  hen,  goofe,  turkey,  and  duck,  are  the  moft  confi- 
derable,  and  form  a  valuable  ftore  of  rich,  wholelbme, 
and  nutritious  food. 

Carnivorous  birds  are  provided  with  wings  of  great 
length,  the  mufcles  which  move  them  being  proportion¬ 
ally  large  and  ftrong,  fo  that  they  are  enabled  to  keep 
long  on  the  wing,  in  fearch  of  their  prey.  They  are, 
betides,  armed  with  ftrong  hooked  bills,  and  ftiarp  and 
formidable  claws.  They  have  large  heads,  fliort  necks, 
ftrong  and  brawny  thighs,  and  a  fight  fo  acute  and 
piercing,  as  to  enable  them  to  view  their  prey  from  the 
greateft  heights  in  the  air,  and  to  dart  down  on  it  with 
incredible  fwiftnefs  and  undeviatlng  aim.  Their  fto¬ 
machs  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  granivorous  kinds, 
and  their  inteftines  are  much  ftiorter.  The  analogy 
between  carnivorous  birds  and  quadrupeds,  is  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  efcape  the  notice  of  even  the  fuperficlal  obfer- 
vor.  Both  of  them  are  provided  with  weapons  which 
indicate  deftrueftion  and  rapine,  their  manners  are  fierce 
and  unfocial,  and  they  feldom  congregate,  like  the  in- 
offenfive  granivorous  tribes  ;  but,  when  not  on  the 
'wing,  retire  to  the  tops  of  fequeftered  rocks,  or  to  the 
depths  of  extenfive  forefts,  where  they  conceal  them- 
felves  in  fullen  and  gloomy  folitude.  Such  of  them  as 
feed  on  carrion,  have  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  fo  acute, 
that  they  can  feent  carcafes  at  aftonifhing  diftances. 

Without  the  means  of  conveying  themfelvcs  wdth  Flight  atii 
great  fwiftnefs  from  one  place  to  another,  birds  could  migration, 
not  eafily  fubfift,  the  food  which  nature  has  provided 
for  them  being  fo  irregularly  diftrlbuted,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  take  long  journeys  to  diftant  parts  in  order 
to  procure  the  neceffary  fupplies.  Hence  one  caufe  of 
thofe  migrations  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  feathered 
race.  Befides  the  want  of  food,  however,  two  other 
caufes  may  be  afligned,  namely,  the  want  of  a  proper 
temperature  of  air,  and  of  a  convenient  fituation  lor  the 
important  work  of  breeding  and  rearing  their  young. 

Such  birds  as  migrate  to  great  diftances,  are  alone  de¬ 
nominated  birds  of  pajfage ;  but  moft  fpecies  are  more 
or  lefs  fo,  although  they  do  not  move  to  places  remote 
from  their  former  habitations.  At  particular  periods  of 
the  year,  moft  birds  remove  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other,  or  from  the  more  inland  diftrl(ft;s  towards  the 
ftiores,  or  vice  verfa.  The  feafons  of  thefe  migrations 
are  obferved  with  the  moft  aftonlftiing  order  and  punc¬ 
tuality  ;  but  the  fecrecy  with  which  immenfe  flocks 
take  their  departure,  and  the  fuddennefs  w’ith  which 
they  reappear,  are  not  eafily  explained.  We  are  alfo 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that,  during  long  flights  over  immenfe 
tra61s  of  water,  the  means  of  fubfiftence  would  inevita¬ 
bly  fail,  without  rcfledling  on  the  fuperlor  velocity  with 
which  birds  are  carried  forward  in  the  air,  and  the  cafe 
with  wljich  they  continue  their  exertions  for  a  much 

longer 
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Ifltrocluc-  longer  time  than  can  be  done  by  the  ftrongeft  quadru- 
tion.  Our  fwiftefl  horfes  are  fuppofcd  to  go  at  the  rate 

of  a  mile  in  fomewhat  Icfs  than  two  minutes  5  and  there 
is  one  inilance  on  record  of  a  horfe  that  went  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  a  mile  in  one  minute,  but  only  for  one  fecond 
of  time.  In  fuch  cafes  an  uncommon  degree  of  exertion 
has  been  attended  with  its  ufual  confequences,  debility, 
and  a  total  want  of  power  to  continue  that  exertion  ; 
but  the  motions  of  birds  are  not  impeded  by  fimilar 
caufes,  and  they  not  only  glide  through  the  air  with  a 
qulcknefs  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fwifted  quadrupeds, 
but  can  continue  on  the  wing  with  equal  fpeed  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time.  Nowq  if  we  can  fuppofe 
a  bird  to  go  at  the  rate  of  only  half  a  mile  in  a  minute, 
for  the  fpace  of  24  hours,  it  will,  in  that  time,  have 
gone  over  an  extent  of  more  than  700  miles  j  which  is 
fufheient  to  account  for  almoft  the  longell  migration 
and,  if  aided  by  a  favourable  current  of  air,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  it  will  perform  the  fame  journey 
in  a  much  Ihorter  fpace  of  time. 

The  wings  of  birds  are  fo  eonflru6ted,  that,  in  ftri- 
king  downwards,  they  expand  very  confiderably,  and, 
except  that  they  are  fomewhat  hollow  on  the  under  fide, 
they  form,  in  this  aft,  almoil  two  planes.  The  mufcles 
that  move  the  wings  downwards  are  very  large,  and 
have  been  eftimated,  in  fome  inftances,  at  not  lefs  than 
the  fixth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wdiole  body.  When 
a  bird  is  on  the  ground,  and  intends  to  fly,  it  takes  a 
leap,  ftretches  its  wings  from  the  body,  and  ftrikes  them 
downwards  with  great  force.  By  this  ftroke,  they  are 
put  into  an  oblique  dlreftion,  partly  upwards,  and  part¬ 
ly  horizontally  forwards.  That  part  of  the  force  which 
tends  upwards  is  deftroyed  by  the  weight  of  the  bird, 
wflille  the  horizontal  impulfe  ferves  to  carry  it  forwards. 
The  flroke  being  completed,  it  moves  its  wings  5  and 
they,  being  contrafled,  and  having  their  edges  turned 
upwards,  meet  with  very  little  refiflance  from  the  air. 
When  they  are  fufflciently  elevated,  it  makes  a  fecond 
flroke  downwards,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  air  again 
moves  it  forward.  Thefe  fucceirive  ftrokes  a6l  as  fo 
many  leaps  taken  in  the  air.  When  the  bird  wants  to 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  it  ftrikes  ftrongly  with  the  op- 
pofite  wing,  fo  as  to  impel  the  body  to  the  proper  flde. 
If  It  wants  to  rife,  it  raifes  its  tail,  and  if  to  fall,  de- 
preffes  it.  When  in  a  horizontal  pofitlon,  the  tail 
keeps  the  body  fteady.  A  bird,  by  fpreading  its 
'wings,  can  continue  to  move  horizontally  in  the  air  for 
fome  time,  without  ftriking,  becaufe  It  has  acquired  a 
fufheient  velocity,  and  the  wings,  being  parallel  to  the 
liorizon,  meet  with  but  fmall  refiftance.  On  alighting, 
it  expands  its  wings  and  tail  full  againft  the  air,  that 
they  may  meet  with  all  poflible  refiftance.  The  centre 
of  gravity  In  birds  is  fomewhat  behind  the  wings  5  and, 
to  counterbalance  it,  moft  of  them  may  be  obferved  to 
thruft  out  their  head  and  neck  In  flying.  This  is  very 
apparent  In  the  flight  of  ducks,  geefe,  and  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  ivater-fowl,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  farther 
backwards  than  in  the  land  birds.  In  the  heron,  on  the 
contrary,  whofe  long  head  and  neck,  although  folded 
up  in  flight,  overbalance  the  reft  of  the  body,  the  long 
legs  arc  extended,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  counter- 
poife,  and  to  fupply  what  is  wanting  in  the  fhortnefs  of 

hubrioation 

ofthe  fea-  The  feathers  of  birds  would  conftantly  Imbibe  the 

tWs.  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  j  and,  during  rain,  abforb 
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fo  much  w^et,  as  would  almoft,  if  not  wholly,  impede  Introduc- 
their  flight,  had  not  the  wife  economy  ot  nature  obvi  ,  , 

ated  this  by  a  moft  effectual  expedient.  They  are  fur- 
nifhed  on  the  rump  with  two  glands,  in  which  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  unftuous  matter  is  eonftantly  feereting.  This  is 
oceafionally  prelfed  out  by  means  of  the  bill,  and  ufed 
for  the  lubrication  of  the  feathers.  The  birds  wliich 
ftiare,  as  it  were,  the  habitations  of  man,  and  liv^e  prin¬ 
cipally  under  cover,  do  not  require  fo  large  a  fupply  of 
this  fluid,  and,  confequently ,  are  not  provided  with  fuch 
a  large  ftoek  of  it  as  thofe  that  rove  abroad,  and  reftde 
in  the  open  element.  Henee  poultry,  when  wet,  affume 
a  ruffled  and  uneonifortablc  appearance.  41 

As  birds  are  continually  pafliiig  among  hedges  and  Niftitating 
thickets,  their  eyes  are  protefted  from  external  injuries, 
as  well  as  from  too  much  light,  when  flying  in  oppofition 
to  the  fun’s  rays,  by  a  ni6litating  or  winking  mem¬ 
brane,  which  ean  at  plcafure  be  drawn  over  the  whole 
eye  like  a  curtain.  This  covering  is  neither  opaque, 
nor  wholly  pellucid,  but  fomewhat  tranfparent.  By 
means  of  it  the  eagle  is  faid  to  gaze  at  the  fun.  4?. 

It  appears  from  obfervations,  founded  on  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  peculiar  notes,  or  fong,  of  the 
different  fpeeies  of  birds,  are  altogether  acquired,  and 
are  no  more  innate  than  language  is  in  man.  'I  he  at¬ 
tempt  of  a  neftling  to  flng,  may  be  compared  with  the 
impcrfeift  endeavour  of  a  child  to  talk.  The  firft  effay 
feems  not  to  poffefs  the  flighteft  rudiments  of  the  future 
fong  ;  but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and  ftronger,  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  its  aim.  While  the  feholar  is 
thus  endeavouring  to  form  his  fong,  when  he  is  once 
fure  of  a  paffage,  he  commonly  raifes  his  tone,  which 
he  drops  again  when  he  is  not  equal  to  what  he  is  at¬ 
tempting.  A  common  fparrow,  taken  from  the  neft 
when  very  young,  and  placed  near  a  linnet  and  gold¬ 
finch,  though  in  a  wild  ftate  It  would  only  have  chirp¬ 
ed,  adopted  a  fong  that  was  a  mixture  of  thefe  two. 

Three  neftling  linnets  were  educated,  one  under  a  fky- 
lark,  another  under  a  wood-lark,  and  a  third  under  a 
tit-lark  j  and,  inftcad  of  the  fong  peculiar  to  their  own 
fpeeies,  they  adhered  entirely  to  that  of  their  refpeaive 
inftru6Iors.  A  linnet,  taken  from  the  neft,  when  but 
two  or  three  days  old,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of 
an  apothecary  at  Kenfington,  from  -want  of  other  founds 
to  imitate,  almoft  articulated  the  words  “  pretty  boy,” 
as  well  as  fome  other  ftiort  fentcnces.  Thefe  and  other 
well-authenticated  fafts  feem  to  prove,  that  birds  have 
no  Innate  notes,  but  that  the  language  of  thofe  to  \vhofe 
care  they  are  committed  at  birth,  will  be  the  language 
which  they  adopt  In  after  life.  It  may,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  fomewhat  unaccountable  why,  in  a  wild  ftate,  they 
adhere  fo  fteadily  to  the  fong  of  their  own  fpeeies  only, 
when  fo  many  others  are  to  be  heard  around  them. 

This  arlfes  from  the  attention  paid  by  the  neftling  bird 
to  tilt  inftruiftions  of  Its  own  parent  only,  generally  dif- 
regarding  the  notes  of  all  the  reft.  Perfons,  however, 
who  have  an  accurate  ear,  and  have  ftudied  the  notes  of 
different  birds,  ean  very  often  diftingnifli  fome  that  have 
a  fong  mixed  with  thofe  of  another  fpeeies  j  but  thefe 
are  in  general  Co  trifling  as  fcarcely  to  be  reckoned  any 
thing  more  than  mere  varieties  of  provincial  dialedls.  43 
All  birds  are  oviparous,  or  produce  eggs,  from  Eggs, 
which,  after  the  procefs  of  Incubation,  the  young  are 
extruded.  Thefe  eggs  differ  in  different  fpeeies,  in  re- 
fpe6l  of  number,  figure,  and  colour.  They  contain  the 
3  O  rudiments 
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rudiments  of  the  future  young,  for  the  maturation  of 


which  a  bubble  of  air  is  always  placed  at  the  large  end, 
'  betwixt  the  fhell  and  the  infide  fkin.  It  is  fuppofed, 
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that,  from  the  warmth  communicated  by  the  fitting 
bird  to  this  confined  air,  its  fpring  is  increafed  beyond 
its  natural  tenor,  and  at  the  fame  time  its  parts  are  put 
into  motion  by  the  gentle  rarefadion.  Hence  prellure 
and  motion  are  communicated  to  the  parts  of  the  egg, 
and  feem,  in  fome  unknown  way,  griidually  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  young  till  the  appointed  time  of  ex- 
elufion.  Houfewives,  when  they  fufpedl  an  egg  is  not 
good,  put  their  tongue  to  the  great  end,  to  feel  if  it  be 
warm.  If  that  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  confidered  a  certain 
proof,  that  the  air,  liaving  by  degrees  effe61ed  its 
efcape,  the  egg  is  at  length  become  putrid  or  ad¬ 
dled. 

'I'he  nefls  of  birds  are,  in  general,  conftrudled  with 
aflonifhing  art,  and  with  a  degree  of  fkill  and  neatnefs 
that  often  defies  the  efforts  of  the  human  hands.  Both 
the  male  and  female  generally  affift  in  this  intereffing 
concern.  They  each  bring  materials  to  the  place,  as 
flicks,  mofs,  flraws,  &c.  for  the  foundation  and  exte¬ 
rior  y  and  hair,  wmol,  or  the  down  of  animals  or  plants, 
to  form  a  foft  and  commodious  bed  for  their  eggs,  and 
for  the  tender  bodies  of  their  young  when  hatched. 
The  outfide  of  the  nefl  ufually  bears  fo  great  a  refem- 
blance  in  colour  to  the  furrounding  foliage  or  branches, 
as  not  eafily  to  be  difeovered  even  by  perfons  who  are 
in  fearch  of  them. 

The  term  of  life  varies  greatly  in  birds,  and  does  not 
feem  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  time  of  acquir¬ 
ing  their  growth  as  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to 
quadrupeds.  Moll  birds  acquire  their  full  dimenfions 
in  a  few  months,  and  are  capable  of  propagation  the 
firfl  fummer  after  they  are  hatched.  In  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  their  bodies,  they  poffefs  more  vitality,  and 
live  longer,  than  either  man  or  quadrupeds.  Notwith- 
ilandlng  the  difficulties  which  arlfe  in  afeertaining  the 
ages  of  birds,  there  are  inftances  of  great  longevity  in 
many  of  them,  particularly  geefe,  fwans,  ravens,  and 
eagles,  which  have  been  known  to  attain  the  age  of 
feventy,  fourfeore,  or  even  a  century.  Pigeons  ufually 
live  more  than  20  years,  and  even  linnets  and  other 
fmall  birds  have  been  kept  in  cages  for  nearly  the  fame 
period. 

The  dlfeafes  to  which  birds,  in  their  natural  ftate,  are 
incident,  are  probably  neither  numerous  nor  formidable  5 
at  leaf!  we  feldom  meet  with  individuals  of  the  feather¬ 
ed  race  which  feem  to  labour  under  ficknefs  or  infirmi¬ 
ty.  In  our  northern  latitudes  they  are  Indeed  frequent¬ 
ly  fubjedled  to  the  preffure  of  cold  and  hunger  j  but 
the  debility  and  other  fymptoms  attendant  on  thefe  ex¬ 
ternal  accidents,  hardly  deferve  to  be  noticed  in  a  nofo- 
logical  point  of  view.  Seclufion  from  the  open  air.  and 
a  total  change  of  habits,  induced  by  confinement  and 
domeftication,  arc  ufually  accompanied  by  appropriate 
diforders,  fuch  as  the  pip,  or  fwelling  on  the  extremity 
of  the  tongue,  a  foftening  of  the  bill,  a  gradual  decay 
of  the  feet,  convulfions,  and  general  pining.  The 
moulting  procefs,  from  which  none  of  the  fpeeles  are 
exempted,  may  alfo  be  regarded,  in  fome  meafure,  as  a 
difeafed  ffate  of  the  animal.  All  birds  moult,  or  call 
their  feathers  once,  and  fome  twice,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year.  This  change  takes  place  in  autumn,  or  in  the 
feafon  which  coirefponds  to  it  in  different  climateSj  and 


uniformly  after  the  breeding  feafon.  Thofe  which  Introduc. 
moult  twice  a  year,  alfo  change  their  feathers  in  fpring. 

Moll  of  the  young  males,  which  bear  originally  the 
plumage  of  the  mother,  affume,  at  their  firll  moulting, 
the  colouring  which  they  afterwards  retain  j  but  fome 
fpecies  do  not  put  on  their  chara61erifllc  garb  till  the 
fend  of  the  fecond,  or  even  of  the  third  year.  Among 
thofe  which  moult  twice  a-year,  both  males  and  females 
change  their  plumage  j  but  the  latter  retain  the  fame 
markings,  while  the  former  exhibit  a  more  gaudy  co¬ 
vering  in  the  feafon  which  precedes  their  pairing,  and  a 
more  fober  one,  often  fimilar  to  that  of  the  female,  af¬ 
ter  the  period  of  breeding.  In  moft  cafes,  the  feathers 
fall  off  in  gradual  fuccefiion  ^  but  in  fome  fpecics  nearly 
the  whole  plumage  comes  off  at  once,  and  is  fpcedily 
replaced.  This  periodical  affciSIion  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  lefs  languor  and  deprefiion. 

For  the  anatomy  of  birds,  w^e  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Anatomy, 
the  article  Comparative  AnATO'MT;  and  ftiall  clofe  this 
introdu6lion  by  a  brief  explanation  of  fome  of  the  moff 
important  technical  terms  in  ornithology,  employed  by  Technical 
Pennant  and  Linnseus.  terms. 

Fig.  I.  Cere  QCeruy  Lin.), — the  naked  fkin  >vhlch  i 


covers  the  bafe  of  the  bill  in  the  hawk  kind. 


2.  CapiJlritfUy — a  word  ufed  by  Linnaeus  to  exprefs 
the  fiiort  feathers  on  the  forehead  juft  above  the  bill. 
In  fome  birds,  thefe  feathers  fall  forward  over  the  no- 
ftrils  :  they  quite  cover  thofe  of  the  crow. 

3.  Lore  {Lorumy  Lin.), — the  fpace  between  the  bill 
and  the  eye,  generally  covered  with  feathers  \  but,  in 
fome  birds,  as  in  the  black  and  white  grebe,  naked. 

4.  Orbits  {OrbitOy  Lin.), — the  fkin  that  furrounds 
the  eye,  which  is  generally  bare,  particularly  in  the  he¬ 
ron  and  parrot, 

5.  Emarginated  (Ef7iargmatm?i)y — faid  of  a  bill  tv  Inch 
has  a  fmall  notch  near  the  end,  as  that  of  the  butcher 
bird,  thrufh,  &c. 

6.  VibriJJie  peBinatcey — ftiff  hairs  which  grow  on  each 
fide  of  the  mouth,  formed  like  a  double  comb,  as  in  the 
goatfucker,  flycatcher,  &c. 

7.  Alula  fpurWy  Spurious  or  bojlard  wiugy —  a  fmall 
joint  rlfing  at  the  end  of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing, 
or  the  cubitusy  on  which  there  are  three  or  five  fea¬ 
thers. 

8.  TeBrices  primer y  Lejfer  wing-coverts y — the  fmall 
feathers  which  lie  in  feveral  rows  on  the  bones  of  the 
wings.  The  under  coverts  are  thofe  that  line  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  wings. 

9.  TeBrices  fecundeCy  Greater  covertSy — the  feathers 
wdiich  lie  immediately  over  the  quill-fcathers  and  the 
fecondaries. 

1  o.  PrimoreSy  ^uill-feathers  or  Primaries^ — the  lar- 
geft  feathers  of  the  wings,  or  thofe  that  rife  from  the 
firft  bone. 

11.  SecundaricCy  Secondary  feathers  or  Secondaries  y^--^ 
thofe  that  rife  from  the  fecond  bone. 

12.  Tail-coverts  (Vropijgmnf — thofe  which  cover 
the  bafe  of  the  tail  on  the  upper  fide. 

13.  Vent  feathers  (^Cri/fumf — thofe  which  lie  from 
the  vent  to  the  tail  underneath. 

14.  ReBriceSy  Tail-feathers, 

15.  Scapuloresy  or  Scapular  feathers y — thofe  which 
take  their  rife  from  the  {boulders,  and  cover  the  fides 
of  the  back. 

16.  the  hind  part  of  the  head. 
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Introdiic-  ly.  Suhulatum^  tubulated  or  awl-jhaped^ — applied  to 
tiop.  a  bill  that  Is  ftraight  and  {lender,  in  the  form  of  an  atvl. 

1 8.  Pes  ambulatorius^ — all  the  toes  divided  to  the 
bottom. 

19.  Pes  grejforius^ — the  outer  .toe  more  or  lefs  united 

to  the  middle  one,  particularly  confpicupus  in  the  feet 
of  the  king’s  fiiher.  ^  ^  ^ 

20.  Pes  fcanforius^ — formed  for  climbing,  like  the 
foot  of  the  \voodpecker. 

21.  Pes  lobatus^ — finned,  or  lobed,  like  thofe  of  the 
grebes. 

22.  Pes  pinnatus^ — pinnated,  or  fcolloped.  The  webs 
indented  In  the  fides,  as  in  coots  and  fandpipers. 

23.  Pes  tridaBijlus^  ox  curforius^ — wanting  the  back 
toe. 

24.  Pes  didaBylus^ — compofed  of  only  two  toes,  as 
in  the  oftrich. 

25.  Pes  feiTd-palmatuSy  Semi-pa Imated^ — when  the 
webs  reach  only  half  the  length  of  the  toes. 

26.  \J71gue  pojlico  fejjiih — when  the  hind  claw  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  leg  without  any  toe,  as  in  the  petrels. 

27.  Digitis  quatuor  omnibus  palmatis^ — all  the  four 
toes  conneded  by  webs,  as  in  the  corvorant. 

Rojlrutn  cultratum^ — when  the  edges  of  the  bill  are 
very  fharp,  as  in  that  of  the  crow. 

28.  Vnguiculatum^ — fald  of  a  bill  furniftied  with  a 
nail  at  the  end,  as  thofe  of  ducks  and  goofanders. 
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29.  Lingua  ciliata^ — a  tongue  edged  with  fine  briftles,  Introduc- 

like  that  of  the  duck.  , 

30.  Integra, — plain,  or  even.  ' 

31.  Lumbriciformis, — when  the  tongue  is  long, 
round,  and  llender,  like  a  worm,  as  that  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker. 

Pedes  compedes, — when  the  legs  are  placed  fo  far  be¬ 
hind  as  to  make  the  bird  walk  with  difficulty,  or  as  if 
in  fetters,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  auks, 
grebes,  and  divers. 

3  2.  Nares  lineares, — when  the  noftrlls  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  as  in  fea  gulls. 

33.  K?narginatce,—V7\\}s\  a  rim  round  the  noftrils,  as 
in  the  flare. 

Iris,  is  that  part  which  furrounds  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

Mandibles,  denote  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the 
bill. 

Comprejfed, — vertically  flattened  at  the  fides. 

Deprejfed, — horizontally  flattened. 

Caruncula, — a  flefhy  excrefeenee  on  the  head. 

Hypochondria, — the  hinder  fides  of  the  breaft  and  ab¬ 
domen. 

Ocellated, — with  roundifh  concentric  fpots,  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours. 

Phalanges,’^\}oo  articulations  of  the  toes. 


SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CLASS. 


Orders.  ACCORDING  to  the  Linnaean  method,  the  clafs  of 
Aves,  or  Birds,  Is  dlflrlbuted  into  fix  Orders,  denomi¬ 
nated  Accipitres,  Piece,  Anferes,  Grallce,  Gallin<^,  and 
Pajferes* 

Accipi-  Orber  I.  ACCIPITRES. 

TKES. 

This  natural  order  includes  birds  of  prey,  that  have 
the  bill  fomewhat  hooked  downwards,  the  upper  man¬ 
dible  dilated  near  the  point,  or  armed  with  a  tooth,  the 
noftrils  wide,  the  feet  fhort  and  ftrong,  with  four  toes, 
three  of  which  are  placed  forwards,  and  one  behind  5 
toes  warty  under  the  joints  j  claws  hooked  and  fh^rp- 
pointed.  They  live  on  other  animals  alive  or  dead,  and 
are  themfelves  not  eatable.  They  are  monogamous,  or 
live  in  pairs.  The  females  are  larger  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  males,  and  generally  lay  about  four  eggs. 
This  order  Includes  vultur,  falco,  Jlrix,  and  lanius. 

SI 

Vulture.  Gen.  I.  VuLTUR,  Vulture* 

Charaders.  gill  ftraight,  hooked  at  the  point  *,  head  bare  of  feathers. 

Birds  of  this  genus  are  diftinguifhed  from  eagles  and 
hawks,  by  being  gregarious,  by  the  comparative  heavl- 
nefs  of  their  flight,  and  by  their  living  on  carrion.  The 
females,  too,  are  hardly  larger  than  the  males.  Unlefs 
preffed  by  hunger,  they  feldom  attack  living  animals  ; 
they  fly  flowly,  unlefs  when  very  high  in  the  air,  and 
have  an  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmelL  The  tongue  Is  large 
and  flefliy  •,  the  legs  and  feet  arc  ftrong,  and  moftly  co¬ 
vered  with  fcales  ;  and  the  wings  are  lined,  on  the  in- 
fide,  with  down. 

Condor,  condur,  or  cuntur*-^oxy  large,  with  a  ca¬ 


runcle  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  whole  ofltslengtli  j 
the  throat  naked.  Quills  of  the  wings  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  ^  body  black, 
back  white  *,  neck  ruffed  with  long  white  feathers  j 
throat  red  ;  head  brown,  and  woolly  \  eyes  black,  iridcs 
chefnut  j  bill  black,  but  tipt  with  white  •,  feet  black 
claws  ftraightifti  5  tail  fmall. — The  female  differs  from 
the  male,  in  having  a  tuft  on  the  neck,  in  Its  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  In  having  no  ruff.  Briffon,  however,  has  pro¬ 
perly  remarked,  that  the  plumage  of  this  fpecies  varies 
in  colour,  a  circumftance  which  will,  in  fome  meafure, 
account  for  the  difeordant  defcriptlons  of  different  au¬ 
thors.  At  the  fame  time,  we  rauft  regret,  that  the  hi- 
ftory  of  this  enormous  bird  Is  fo  imperfeiRly  known.  Its 
extent  of  wing  is  varioufly  ftated,  from  nine  to  eighteen 
feet  j  and,  while  Frefier  aferlbes  to  it  fufficient  ftrength 
to  carry  off  fheep,  and  boys  of  ten  years  old,  Marco 
Paolo  fturdily  affirms,  that  it  can  lift  an  elephant  from 
the  ground  high  enough  to  kill  It  by  the  fall.  Though 
very  rare,  Buffon  fufpe6ls  that  it  Is  not  confined  to 
South  America,  and  that  it  does  not  effentlally  differ 
from  the  roc  of  the  eaftern  nations,  fo  famous  In  the  A- 
rabian  tales  *,  nor  from  the  laemmer  geyer  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Alps.  A  preferved  fpecimen  in  the  Leverian  M- 
feum  meaflired  ten  feet,  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that 
of  the  other.  It  is  deferibed  and  figured  in  the  fecond 
fupplement  to  Latham’s  Synopfis.  In  Chili,  the  con¬ 
dors  make  their  nefts  among  the  moft  Inacceffible  rocks, 
and  lay  two  white  eggs  bigger  than  thofe  of  a  turkey. 
They  feed  on  dead  carcafes,and  fometimes  prey  on  fheep, 
goats,  or  even  young  calves,  when  they  ft  ray  far  from 
their  dams,  falling  on  them  In  flocks,  plucking  out  their 
eyes,  and  tearing  them  in  pieces.  The  country  people 
3  O  2  iffe 
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tuve  of  Pennant,  and  the  rachamah  of  Bruce.  When,  Accipitres. 
however,  (adds  this  celebrated  ornlthologift),  the  divi-  "  v 
lion  of  the  vulture  genus  into  real  fpecies  may  take 
place,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  j  the  variety  among  in¬ 
dividuals,  from  different  periods  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
different  appearances  of  thofe  in  a  (late  of  confinement, 
to  what  the  plumage  has,  ^vhen  at  large,  cannot  fail  to 
create  no  fmall  difficulty  5  added  to  that,  very  few  tra¬ 
vellers  are  naturalifis  in  a  fufficient  degree  to  diferiml- 
nate  one  part  of  nature  from  another  *,  belides,  the  fub- 
jedfs  in  quellion  being  moftly  extra  European,  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  at  being  fo  long  in  the  dark.” 

Aquiline  or  Alpine  vulture. — The  male  of  this  fpeeics  Perenopte. 
is  almoft  wholly  white  j  quill  feathers  black,  with  hoary  rz//. 
edges,  except  the  two  outermoft,  wffiieh  are  wholly 
black.  The  female  is  all  over  brown,  with  the  four 
outer  quills  black.  In  both  the  bill  is  black  5  eere  yel¬ 
low  5  noftrils  eonftantly  dripping  moifture  feet  naked. 

Inhabits  Egypt,  Palelline,  Syria,  and  Perfia.  They 
fly  in  large  troops,  and  are  extremely  ufeful  in  deftroy- 
ing  mice,  with  which  fome  countries,  of  which  they  are 
natives,  are  infefted,  fueh  as  Palelline.  The  fame  fpe¬ 
cies,  it  is  faid,  inhabits  the  Swifs  Alps,  where  they  are 
of  an  immenfe  fize.  Some  have  been  meafured  exceed¬ 
ing  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 

Gen.  2.  Falco,  Falcon. 

Bill  hooked,  and  furniffied  with  a  cere  at  the  bafe  5 
head  covered  "with  elofe-fet  feathers  5  tongue  bifid. 


fig.  I. 
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ufe  every  means  to  deffroy  fiieh  formidable  invaders  of 
their  property,  and  feem  to  have  fucceeded  in  expelling 
them  from  the  populous  diftridls  of  both  continents. 

King  vulture.,  or  hing  of  the  vultures. — Caruncles  on 
the  noilrils  \  erov;n  of  the  head  and  neck  bare  of  fea¬ 
thers.  The  extreme  length  of  the  body  docs  not  ex¬ 
ceed  tv/o  feet  three  inches,  and  it  is  not  thicker  than 
the  hen  turkey  Its  wings  are  ffiort  In  proportion  to 
the  other  vultures.  The  bill  is  thick  and  ffiort,  and  be¬ 
gins  its  curvature  only  at  the  point  j  in  fome  individuals 
it  is  entirely  red,  in  others  only  red  at  the  extremity, 
and  black  in  the  middle.  In  the  cere,  which  is  broad 
and  orange-coloured,  are  placed  the  nollrils  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  them  the  fkin  projeiffs  like  a  loofe  jagged  comb, 
falling  indifferently  on  either  fide,  according  as  the  bird 
moves  its  head.  Under  the  naked  part  of  the  neek  is  a 
collar,  or  ruff,  compofed  of  pretty  long  foft  feathers  of 
a  deep  affi  colour,  and  fo  broad,  that  wffien  the  bird 
contradls  itfelf,  it  ean  conceal  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
head  like  a  cowl,  whence  fome  naturalills  have  given  it 
the  name  of  monk.  The  feathers  on  the  breaft,  belly, 
thighs,  legs,  and  the  under  furfaee  of  the  tail,  are 
while,  {lightly  tinged  with  yellow  ;  thofe  of  the  rump 
and  upper  furfaee  of  the  tail,  are  black  in  fome  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  white  in  others.  The  other  feathers  of  the 
tail  are  always  black,  and  fo  are  the  great  feathers  of 
the  wings,  which  are  commonly  edged  wdth  grey.  The 
king  of  the  vultures  is  a  native  of  South  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  lives  on  earrion,  rats,  lizards, 
fnakes,  and  excrements  of  all  kinds,  from  wffiieh  eircum- 
ftanee  it  has  a  moft  offenfive  odour. 

Carrion  vulture,  or  turkey  buzzard  (^carrion  crow  of 
Jamaica). — Body  gray  brown  j  quill  feathers  black 5  bill 
•white  j  the  Tides  of  the  head  w'arted  j  legs  fleffi-eoloured. 
— Common  in  the  W.  Indies,  and  in  N.  and  S.  America. 
Somewhat  larger  than  the  black  eagle.  Is  prote£led  in 
America  for  its  ufe  in  devouring  dead  earcafes  and  fer- 
pents,  -which  it  does,  along  with  dogs,  in  the  greateft 
harmony.  It  will  feize  meat  from  the  ffiambles,  breathes 
a  moft  fetid  odour,  and,  ivhen  taken,  vomits  up  an  in¬ 
tolerably  {linking  matter.  Roofts  by  night,  in  flocks, 
on  the  higheft  branches  of  trees.  They  are  generally 
very  tame  in  their  wild  ftate,  probably  owing  to  their 
being  more  careffed  than  molefted  by  man. 

IVhite^  ajh -coloured,  or  Angola  vulture. — Body  fnowy  \ 
quill  and  tail  feathers  black  j  collar  white  \  head  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck  covered  with  white  down*,  middle 
toe  covered  with  1 1  diftindl  feales  \  elaws  black.  About 
the  fize  of  a  female  turkey.  The  female  exceeds  the 
male  in  fize,  and  differs  chiefly  in  being  lefs  tinged  with 
reddiffi.  The  young  have  the  whole  of  the  naked  parts 
about  the  head  covered  with  a  grayiffi  down. — This  fpe¬ 
cies  is  ufually  feen  in  pairs,  and  not  in  large  flocks,  like 
many  of  the  genus  ;  or.  If  10  or  I2  alight  on  one  ear- 
eafe,  they  are  accidentally  allured  by  the  fmell,  which 
a6ls  on  their  delicate  organs  at  inconceivable  diftanees. 
They  feed  on  all  manner  of  carrion,  and  on  lizards, 
fnakes,  frogs,  and  even  excrements.  They  build  among 
the  rocks,  and  lay  four  eggs.  In  fome  parts  of  Africa 
they  are  very  common,  and  in  others  more  rare.  The 
natives  tame  and  refpedl  them,  as  they  contribute  to  rid 
their  grounds  of  nulfances.  They  likewife  oeeur  in 
Norway  and  Sardinia.  Mr  Latham  fuppofes  that  this 
fpeeies  is  the  vautour  de  Norvege  of  Buffon  ;  the  /acre 
d''Fgypte  of  the  fame  author,  perhaps  the  Angola  vul- 


Though  the  birds  of  this  genus  are  all  carnivorous,  charader 
they  feldom  feed  on  carrion,  except  when  preffed  by 
hunger,  wdiich  they  ean  endure  for  a  long  time.  They 
have  a  very  acute  fight,  and  pounce  down  on  their  prey 
wdth  aftoniftiing  fwiftnefs  and  force.  From  their  great 
ftrength,  they  are  capable  of  carrying  birds  nearly  as 
heavy  as  themfelves,  to  a  great  diftanee,  for  provifion 
to  their  young.  Their  middle  toe  is  (lightly  eonne6led 
tvith  the  outermoft. 


A.  Bill  hooked  only  at  the  point,  bearded  at  the  bafe  with 
extended  brijlles. 

Snake-eater,  or  fecretaj'y  vulture. — Body  black  ;  hind-  Serpentarl 
head  crefted  ;  tail  feathers  white  at  the  tips,  the  two  us. 
middle  ones  longeil  *,  legs  very  long.  Bill  black,  eere 
wffiite  y  orbits  orange,  and  naked  j  irides  pale  cinereous ; 
tail  rounded  5  legs  brown ifli  j  clav/s  ffiort,  black,  hook¬ 
ed,  not  very  (harp  j  creft  capable  of  being  eredled  or 
depreffed. — In  feizing  its  prey,  this  bird  makes  ufe  of 
its  ^vings,  with  which  it  inflidls  violent  blows  by  means 
of  a  bony  protuberance  at  the  bend  of  the  -sving.  It  is 
alfo  by  Its  wrings  that  it  defends  itfelf  againft  the  bites  of 
venomous  fnakes,  until  the  latter,  tired  with  their  ef¬ 
forts,  or  nearly  bruifed  to  death,  are  eafily  difpatehcd. 

This  fpecies  likewife  preys  on  turtles,  lizards,  and  even 
graffioppers  and  other  Infefts.  When  in  a  domeftieated  , 

(late  fearcely  any  kind  of  food  comes  amifs  to  it  ,  and, 
if  young  birds  are  prefented  to  it,  it  will  take  them  by 
the  bill  foremoft,  and  fwallow  them  whole.  One  of 
thofe  which  Le  Vaillant  killed,  had  21  young  turtles,  | 

1 1  fmall  lizards,  and  three  fnakes,  in  his  ftomaeh.  Like 
other  birds  of  prey,  it  is  obferved  to  bring  up  the  undi-  ! 

gefted  parts  of  its  food,  in  the  form  of  round  pellets.  j 

In  pairing  time,  two  males  will  often  be  found  engaged  ' 

in  a  violent  conteft  for  a  female.  The  fecretary  vulture 
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/^ccipitres.  Is  three  feet  high,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  legs, 
and  inhabits  interior  Africa  and  the  Philippine  iflands. 
Thefe  birds  make  a  flat  neft,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  full 
three  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  wool  and  feathers,  in 
fomc  high  tuft  of  trees,  and  ufually  concealed  from  ob- 
fervation. 

Crejled  or  Oronooko  eagle, — Head  crefled  with  long 
feathers  5  body  beneath  variegated  *,  eyes  with  a  nidi- 
tant  membrane.  Under  the  crop,  white  feathers,  which, 
when  the  bird  is  irritated,  fall  to  the  ground.  Erefts 
the  creft  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  is  faid  to  be  able  to 
cleave  a  man’s  fkull  at  a  ftroke.  Inhabits  Mexico,  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  as  large 
as  a  fheep. 

Cinereous  or  white-tailed  eagle  :  erne  of  the  Scots. — 
Cere  and  feet  yellow  5  tail  feathers  white,  the  middle 
ones  tipt  ^vith  black  5  head  and  neck  pale  cinereous  5 
irides  and  bill  pale  yellow  j  noflrils,  and  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  bluifh,  with  a  few  briftles  *,  body  and 
wings  cinereous,  mixed  with  brown  *,  tail  white  j  legs, 
below  the  knees,  downy,  glofly  yellow  *,  claws  black. 
— Size  of  a  turkey,  feeds  on  birds  and  fifh.  Inhabits 
Europe,  and  frequently  occurs  in  Scotland  and  the  Ork¬ 
ney  iflands. 

B.  Tect  generally  feathered^  of  a  large  fi%e. 

Black  eagle, — Cere  yellow  *,  feet  yellow,  and  fome- 
what  downy  5  body  rufly  black,  with  yellow  flreaks  j 
bill  horn  colour,  verging  on  blue  ^  irides  chefnut  j  exte- 
CCCXCIIL nor  part  of  the  tail  white,  with  blackifli  fpots,  tipt  whit¬ 
es*  ifh  ;  legs  dirty  white  5  toes  yellow,  claws  black.  Two 
feet  ten  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 
O/Jifrasus.  Ofprey  or  fea  eagle. — Cere  and  legs  yellow  ;  ^  feet 
lialf  covered  with  down  j  body  of  a  rufty  colour  \  inner 
vanes  of  the  tail  feathers  white. — It  is  diftinguiflied  by 
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the  colour  and  figure  of  its  nails,  which  are  of  a  fliining 
black,  and  form  an  entire  femicircle  ^  by  its  legs,  which 
are  naked  below,  and  covered  with  fmall  yellow  fcalcs  *, 
and  by  the  beard  of  feathers  which  hangs  from  the  chin, 
and  which  has  occafioned  its  receiving  the  name  of  the 
bearded  eagle.  It  meafures,  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the 
point  of  the  nails,  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  its  wings  ex¬ 
pand  to  between  fix  and  feven  feet.  It  loves  to  haunt  the 
fea  fhore,  and  often  frequents  inland  trads,  near  lakes, 
marflies,  or  rivers  that  are  Hocked  with  fifli  5  but, 
though*  it  preys  on  the  finny  tribe,  it  alfo  attacks  game, 
■and,"bcing  large  and  ftrong,  felzes  and  carries  off  geefe 
and  han's,  anci  foraetimes  even  lambs  and  kids.  It 
catches  fifli  even  during  the  night,  when  the  noife  of  its 
plunging  into  the  water  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance.  In 
attempting  to  lay  hold  of  overgrown  fith,  it  is  fometimes 
dragged  under  water,  being  unable  to  difengage  its  ta^ 
Ions,  It  Inhabits  Europe  and  North  America,  and  was 
found  by  Captain  Cook,  in  Botany  ifland.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  “  From  the  a{lonifi> 
Ing  height  (fays  Mr  Montagu),  thefe  and  fome  other 
birds  fly,  we  are  led  to  believe  they  are  capable  of  liv- 
ing  in  a  much  lighter  air  than  other  animals.  From  the 
top  of  fornc  of  the  highefi  mountains  in  Scotland  we 
have  fecn  fe\'eral  foaring  together  at  fo  great  a  dlitance 
as  to  appear  fcarcely  larger  than  a  fwallow.” — The  fe¬ 
male  fea  eagle  feldom  lays  more  than  two  eggs,  and 
6^  fometimes  produces  only  a  fingle  young  one. 
ihnjcitos.  Golden  Cere  yellow  j  feet  donmy,  and  rufty- 

coloured )  body  dark  brown,  irregularly  barred  >  tail 
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black,  and  covered  with  afh-coloured  bars.  It  greatly  Acdpitres* 
refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  diftinguifhed  from  it 
chiefly  by  its  legs,  which  are  yellow,  fhort,  ftrong,  and 
covered  with  feathers  to  the  feet.  The  general  length 
of  this  fpccies  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  j  the  breadth 
eight  feet ;  and  it  ufually  weighs  about  twelve  pounds. 

It  breeds  in  the  moft  inaccellible  rocks,  and  lays  three 
or  four  ^vhite  eggs.  It  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia, 
and  is  faid  to  be  not  unfrequent  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  though  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  the  fea  eagle.  It  feeds  'on 
lambs,  kids,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  und  has  been  known 
to  carry  off  infants  to  its  neft.  It  is  remarkable  for' its 
longevity  and  abftinence  from  food  •,  fome  having  been 
kept  in  menageries  for  upwards  of  a  century  5  and  Pen¬ 
nant  records  an  inftance  of  one  which  lived  twenty-one 
days  without  any  fuftenance  whatever.  It  flies  high, 
during  ferene  weather,  and  defeends  nearer  the  earth 
in  ftorms. 

Ring-tailed,,  white-tailed,,  black,,  or  common  eagle,^  Yul<o2ts, 
Cere  yellow  ^  feet  downy,  and  of  a  rufty  browm  colour  j 
back  brown  ^  tail  with  a  white  tranfverfe  band.  In  the 
bill,  cere,  Irides,  and  legs.  It  refembles  the  preceding,  . 
to  which  it  is  alfo  nearly  equal  in  fize  ;  but  the  plu¬ 
mage  is  rather  darker,  and  the  tail  Is  white  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  length.  It  inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  A- 
merica  \  and  is  trained  by  the  Tartars  to  hunt  hares,  an¬ 
telopes,  and  foxes.  In  Scotland,  it  is  very  deftrudive  to 
deer,  w-hich  it  will  feize  bet\veen  the  horns  5  and,  by 
inccllantly  beating  It  with  its  wings,  foon  makes  a  prey 
of  the  haraffed  animal.  It  likewife  makes  great  havock 
among  the  white  hares  and  ptarmigans.  It  builds  in 
high  precipices  and  cliffs ;  and  the  neft  of  a  pair  has 
been  obferved  In  the  fame^  fyot,  In  the  Orkney  iflands, 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.  Willoughby  deferibes  a 
neft  of  this  fpecies  found  In  the  Peak  of  Dcrbyfhire,  as 
compofed  of  large  fticks,  lined  with  two  layers  of  ruffes, 
between  which  was  one  of  heath.  It  contained  one 
young,  and  an  addle  egg,  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare, 
and  three  heath  pouts. — There  is  a  variety,  with  a  white  ‘ 
tail,  tipt  with  brown.  Cy 

iVhite  eagle, — Entirely  white.  Inhabits  the  Alps;  oiAlhus, 
the  fize  of  the  golden  eagle. 

Tierce  eagle, — Cere  green  ;  body  brown  above;  back,  pvroAr. 
belly,  and  tail  coverts  fnowy,  variegated  with  chefnut 
fpots  ;  tail  feathers  equal,  brown,  with  four  paler  bands ; 
bill  leaden  black  ;  eyelids  blue  ;  irides  yellow  ;  head 
and  neck  ferruginous,  mixed  with  whitiff  ;  quill  feathers 
twenty- fix,  black  above,  white  beneath,  tipt  with  gray  ; 
tail  feathers  twelve,  white  beneath  ;  claws  ff arp  ;  up^ 
wards  of  two  feet  long  ;  very  rapacious  ;  inhabits  Ruffa, 
was  found  frequent  near  Aftracan  in  the  winter  of 
3  769  ;  will  not  touch  dead  animls. 

Kite, _ Cere  yellow  ;  tail  forked  ;  body  brown;  head 

whitifii  or  grey  ;  back  and  wing  coverts  dulky,  edged 
with  ferruginous,  the  under  parts  more  or  lefs  ferrugi¬ 
nous,  ftreaked  with  dulky,  and  lighteft  on  the  breaft  ; 
quill  feathers  dufky  black,  with  bars  more  or  lefs  obfeure ; 
tail  bright  ferruginous;  legs  yellow  ;  claws  black.  But 
there  arc  feveral  varieties.  The  fem.ale  Is  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  male,  meafuringln  length  two  feet  four 
inches,  and  five  feet  fix  inches  of  outftretched  wing. 

It  is  readily  diflinguifiied  from  its  congeners  by  the  re¬ 
markable  foikirg  of  its  tail,  and  by  its  fmootli  and  even 
flight,  which  refembles  a  failing  or  gliding  through  tha 
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Acciptrcs.  air^  without  any  apparent  motion  of  Its  wings.  It  fre- 


quently,  however,  foars  very  high,  and,  though  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  vifion,  will  diftin611y  perceive  its 
prey,  and  dart  down  on  it  with  irrefiftlble  force.  Its 
attacks  are  confined  to  fuch  animals  as  are  found  on  the 
ground,  luch  as  young  rabbits,  hares,  game  of  all  kinds, 
poultry,  and  young  birds  incapable  of  flying.  It  will 
alfo  deftroy  young  lambs,  and  feed  greedily  on  carrion  \ 
but,  in  default  of  thefe,  will  readily  devour  mice,  rats, 
worms,  and  even  fnakes. — The  kite  occurs  a§  far  north  as 
Greenland,  and  as  far  fouth  as  Guinea  and  Senegal.  It  is 
common  in  England,  ^vhere  it  continues  the  whole  year  \ 
but  from  the  more  northerly  latitudes,  it  retires  to  E- 
gypt  before'  %vinter,  and  is  faid  to  breed  there,  and  re¬ 
turns  in  April  to  Europe,  where  it  breed  a  feeond  time, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  rapacious  birds  in  general. 

The  neft  is  compofed  of  flicks,  and  lined  with  w^ool,  the 
inner  bark  of  a  tree,  hair,  and  other  foft  materials,  and 
is  ufually  made  in  the  fork  of  fome  large  tree.  The 
eggs  are  generally  three,  rarely  four,  fomewhat  larger 
than  thofe  of  a  hen,  of  a  dirty  white,  with  a  few  rufty 
fpots  at  the  larger  end. 

Halicetos.  Bald-hu%%ard^  hawk^  &c. — Cere  and 

feet  blue  j  body  brownifh  above,  white  below^  ^  head 
whitifli  j  a  brown  bar  defeends  from  each  eye  by  the 
fides  of  the  neck  to  the  wings  5  legs  naked,  fhort, 
ftrong;  claws  remarkable  long,  hooked,  and  black. 

,  Inhabits  Europe,  Siberia,  and  America,  frequenting 
marfliy  places,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers 
and  lakes,  pouncing  on  fifh  with  great  rapidity  and  dex¬ 
terity,  and  carrying  them  off  in  its  talons  to  a  fmall  di- 
flance  to  feed  on  them.  It  builds  its  neff  on  the  ground 
among  reeds,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  an  elliptical 
form,  rather  lefs  than  thofe  of  a  hen.  Mr  Montagu 
found  the  neft  of  this  bird  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a 
ruin  in  one  of  the  iflands  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  yfual 
length  of  the  bald  buzzard  Is  t^vo  feet,  and  its  extent  of 
wing  five.  The  fpccies  is  now  rarely  met  with  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  may  be  frequently  feen  near  the  lake  of  Kil- 

larncy  in  Ireland.  There  are  feveral  varieties,  among  ^  ^  _ ^ _ _  ^ 

which  may  be  included  thofe  of  Carolina  and  Cayenne.  head  brown  ;  body  beneath  white,  waved  with  black- 
Some  of  the  ancient  writerfi.  and  Tdn^opn.  taH  i^ng,  cinereous,  and  white  at  the  tip  ;  claws  black! 


tinuc  for  many  hours  perched  on  a  tree  or  eminence,  Actipitres 

whence  it  darts  on  fuch  birds,  fmall  quadrupeds,  rep- ' - v~- 

tiles,  or  infers,  as  come  within  its  reach. 

Jdoncy  bu%%ard,-^Q.^YQ.  black  ;  feet  half  naked, 
yellow  ;  head  afh  coloured  ;  tail  ivith  cinereous  bands, 
and  tipt  with  white  ;  of  nearly  the  fame  fize  as  the  pre-  | 

ceding,  and,  like  it,  fubje6t  to  conftderable  varieties  in 
its  markings.  Its  neft,  in  rcfpedl  of  form  and  materials, 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  buzzard,  and  it  fometimes  oc¬ 
cupies  that  of  other  birds.  Its  eggs  arc  of  an  afh-co- 
lour,  with  fmall  brown  fpots.  Mr  W  hite  of  Selborne 
found  only  one  egg  in  the  neft,  fmaller,  and  not  fo 
round  as  that  of  the  buzzard.  TL  he  name  (ecms  to 
have  been  given  it  from  its  feeding  on  the  larvmof  wafps; 
but  it  is  alfo  fond  of  various  other  infers  and  of  field 
mice,  frogs,  and  lizards.  It  occurs  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  open  trads  of  Ruflia  and 
Siberia,  but  is  far  from  common  in  England.  Buffoii 
obferves,  that  it  is  frequently  caught  in  the  winter,  when 
it  is  fat  and  delicious  eating. 

Moor  bn%%ard^  duck  hawk^  or  white-headed  harpy, _ ZLrvlim* 

Cere  green;  body  brownilh  ;  crown  of  the  head,  throat,/^^*^- 
axillae,  and  feet,  yellow.  The  colouring,  hoivever,  is  1 

fubjcdl  to  conftderable  variety.  Length  twenty-one 
inches  ;  weight  twenty  ounces.  Preys  on  rabbits,  young 
wild  ducks,  and  other  w’ater  fowl ;  and  likewife  feeds  1 

on  fifh,^  frogs,  reptiles,  and  even  infers ;  making  its 
haunts  in  hedges  and  bullies  near  pools,  marflies,  and 
rivers.  The  neft  Is  moft  frequently  made  on  the  ground, 
among  lliort  wood,  furze,  or  fern,  and  fometimes,  though  I 

rarely,  in  the  fork  of  a  tree.  It  is  compofed  of  fticks  and 
rulhes,  or  coarfe  grafs.  The  moor  buzzard  Is  not  a 
bird  of  rapid  flight,  but  pounces  its  prey  on  the  ground, 
and  is  generally  feen  Ikimming  over  the  furface ;  but,  in 
the  breeding  feafon,  the  male  will  fometimes  foar  to  a 
conftderable  height,  and  remain  fufpended  on  wing  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  Inhabits  Europe. 

GoyZ>a-u;L--Ccre  black;  feet  yellow;  body  brown  ; 
tail  feathers  barred  with  pale  bands,  a  white  line  over^W. 
the  eye ;  bill  blue,  black  at  the  tip  ;  irides  yellow  ; 


JSuteo, 


Some  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  even  Linnaeus,  have 
very  erroneoufly  alleged,  that  the  Icft^foot  of  the  bald- 
buzzard  Is  fubpalmated.  ^ 

C.  Legs  naked,  of  a  fmaller  f%e, 

Bu%%ard,  or  Buttock, — cere  and  feet  yellow ;  body 
brown  ;  belly  pale,  with  brown  fpots.  Scarcely  any 
two  individuals  of  this  well-known  fpecles  are  precifely 
alike.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  body  Is  tw^enty 
inches,  and  the  extent  of  wing  four  feet  and  a  half.  The 
buzzard  is  one  of  our  moft  common  fpecles  of  falcon. 
It  Is  remarkable  for  Its  flugglfli,  inadiye  dlfpofitlon,  fel- 
dom  remaining  long  on  wing,  except  in  the  breeding  fea¬ 
fon,  when  it  afeends  fpirally  to  a  great  height.  It  makes 
Its  neft  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  large  fticks,  and  lines 
it  wftth  wool,  hair,  and  other  fubftanccs,  and  fometimes 
takes  poffeflion  of  a  deferted  crow’s  neft,  which  it  ac¬ 
commodates  to  its  purpofes.  The  eggs  are  twm  or  three, 
rather  larger  than  a  hen’s,  of  a  dirty  white,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  with  ruft-colourcd  fpots  at  the  larger  end. 
It  feeds  and  tends  its  young  with  great  aflidulty  ;  and 
Ray  affirms,  that,  if  the  female  be  killed,  the  male  takes 
charge  of  them,  and  patiently  rears  them  till  they  are 
able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  This  bird  will  con- 


The  wing,  when  clofed,  does  not  reach  near  the  end 
of  the  tail  ;  of  an  elegant  flender  fliape,  Iw’enty-two 
inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  Tartary,  and  America ; 
is  rarely  found  In  England,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
more  woody  diftri^ls  of  Scotland,  where  it  breeds,  and 
is  a  great  deftroyer  of  game.  It  feeds  on  fmall  birds 
and  mice,  and  eagerly  devours  raw  flefli  It  tears  birds 
to  pieces  before  it  eats  them,  but  fwallows  the  pieces  en¬ 
tire,  and  frequently  difgorges  the  hair  and  feathers,  rolled 
up  in  fmall  pellets.  This  fpccies  was  formerly  much 
prized  in  the  fports  of  falconry,  being  ufed  not  only  for 
partridge  and  pheafant,  but  alfo  larger  fowl,  as  geefe  and 
cranes,  and  fometimes  for  rabbits. 

Gentil falcon, — Cere  and  feet  yellow^  ;  body  afli-co-Cf////^/. 
loured,  with  brown  fpots;  tail  with  four  blaeklfti  bands; 
fome^vhat  larger  than  the  preceding,  though  fome  or- 
nithologifts  reckon  it  only  a  variety.  It  inhabits  the 
Alps  of  Europe  and  North  America.  “  In  the  days 
of  falconry,”  obferves  the  author  of  Elements  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory,  “  this  fpecies  w'as  in  high  efteem  as  a  bold 
and  fpirited  bird.  It  Inhabits  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  king’s  falconer  was  anciently  obliged  to  fupply  the 
court  with  hawks;  and  to  this  day  the  office  is  kept  up 
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O  R  N  I  T  H 

Ill  Scotland  *,  a  neft  of  young  birds  being  annually  pre- 
fented  by  th'e  falconer  to  the  barons  of  exchequer,  who 
generally  give  them  away  in  prefents.” 

Peregrine  falcon.  —  Cere  and  feet  yellow,  body  afli- 
col cured  above  with  brownllh  bands,  reddifli  'white  be* 
neath,  with  blackifli  bands  j  tail  fpotted  with  white. 
Weighs  between  two  and  three  pounds,  is  a  bold  and 
powerful  bird,  and  inhabits  Europe,  and  the  nortl^of 
Aiia  and  America.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  moft  of  our 
rocky  coafts,  ufually  frequenting  fuch  high  clifts  as  the 
guillemot  and  razorbill  refort  to  for  breeding.  One 
that  eloped  from  its  mailer  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  on 
the  24th  September  1772,  with  four  heavy  bells  on  its 
feet,  was  killed  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  at  Pd^oflyn  in  Flintfliire.  ' 

Spotted  falcon. — Cere  yellow;  head  and  body  above, 
white,  with  pale  rcddiHi  fpots,  white  beneath  ;  bread  a 
little  fpotted  with  ferruginous.  Size  of  the  buzzard. 
Inhabits  England  *,  but  its  hiftory  is  little  known. 

Graij  falcon. — Cere  and  legs  yellow  ;  body  dulky 
gray  above,  white  with  oblong  black  fpots  beneath  ; 
tail  feathers  long,  the  two  middle  ones  uniform,  the  reft 
fpotted.  Bill  blueilh  ;  irides  red  ;  head  dulky  brown 
before,  white  behind;  fides  and  chin  buff;  quill-feathers 
fpotted  with  white.  Inhabits  England ;  but  is  very 
rare,  and  by  fome  efteemed  only  a  variety. 

Jer-falcotiy  gerfalcon.  Iceland falcon.,  white jcrfalcon., 
&c. — Cere  and  feet  of  a  greenlfh  afti-colour;  body  white, 
fpotted  with  brown.  Bill  bluelftnalh,  black  at  the  tip; 
claws  lead  colour.  Larger  than  the  goftiawk,  and  fubjedl 
to  variety,  from  age,  fex,  and  climate,  fome  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  latitudes  being  found  quite  white,  others  brown 
above,  white  beneath,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  the  tail 
gray,  with  tranfvcjrfe  brown  lines.  Inhabits  Iceland  and 
the  north  of  Scotland,  is  a  very  bold  bird,  and  in  the 
days  of  falconry,  was  ufed  for  the  larger  fpecles  of  game, 
as  cranes  and  herons. 

Laughing  falcon. — Cere  and  legs  yellow;  eyebrows 
white  ;  body  varied  with  brown  and  whitifti ;  crown 
white,  with  a  black  ring.  Back,  wings,  and  rump 
brown  ;  neck,  chin,  breaft,  belly,  and  under  parts 
of  the  wings  white ;  tail  with  yellow  and  black  bands. 
Inhabits  South  America,  and  is  fald  to  laugh^  when 
looked  at. 

Lanner. — Cere  dull  yellow  ;  bill  and  feet  blue;  body 
marked  with  black  longitudinal  fpots  underneath.  A 
white  ftripe  over  each  eye;  breaft  yellowifti  white,  with 
brown  fpots;  legs  fhort ;  primary  quill-feathers  and  tall 
dufky,  with  rufty  oval  fpots:  but  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties.  Rather  lefs  than  the  buzzard,  has  its  name 
from  tearing  its  prey  into  fmall  pieces  with  its  bill. 
The  lanner  is  very  bold,  and  was  formerly  ufed  in  fal¬ 
conry.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  inhabits 
Iceland  and  the  Ferroe  iiles,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  Tartarian  deferts.  It  is  rare  in  England,  but  is  faid 
to  breed  in  Ireland,  and  among  the  low  trees  and  ftirubs 
in  the  deferts  about  Aftracan. 

Hen-harrier. — Cere  white  ;  legs  tawny ;  body  hoary 
blue  ;  edges  of  the  eye-lids  yellow,  with  an  arched  line 
furrounding  the  throat  ;  bill  black  ;  irides  yellow ; 
hind  part  of  the  head  white,  with  pale  brown  fpots  ; 
breaft  and  belly  white,  the  former  ftreaked  with  dufky ; 
two  middle  tail-feathers  gray  on  both  fides,  the  reft  gray 
above,  white  beneath,  and  all  ftreaked  with  dulky. 
Thefc  charaflers,  however,  are  far  from  conftantt 
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This  fpecles,  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftale,  weighs  about  Aedpitres. 
thirteen  ounces,  and  is  eighteen  inches  and  a  half  in  " "  v 
length.  It  feeds  on  birds,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles, 
and  is  particularly  deftruftlve  to  poultry.  It  flies  low, 
Ikimming  along  the  furface  in  queft  of  prey.  The 
female  neftles  on  the  ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  a 
reddifli  colour,  with  a  few  white  fpots.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  Africa.  Wallis,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Northum-  ^ 
berland,  remarks,  that  it  breeds  annually  on  the  Cheviot 
hills,  and  on  the  fliady  precipices  under  the  Roman  wall, 
near  Craglake.  Dr  Latham  and  other  eminent  ornitho- 
loglfts  have  fuppofed  that  this  and  the  following  are 
male  and  female  ;  but  the  repeated  inftances  of  hen-har¬ 
riers  of  both  fexes  having  been  feen,  leave  it  beyond  all 
doubt  that  they  conftitute  two  dlftin61:  fpecies. 

Ring-tail.,  ring-tail  liawh,  whitc-rmnped  bay  falcon.,  Tygargus^ 
&.C. —  Cere  and  legs  yello'W ;  body  cinereous;  belly 
pale,  with  oblong  rufous  fpots  ;  orbits  of  the  eyes  white. 

Bill  pale  ;  irides  yellow  ;  tail  longifh,  banded  vritli 
duiky,  and  dotted  with  white,  the  male  marked  with 
tranfverfe,  and  the  female  with  longitudinal,  fpots 
beneath.  Length  18  or  20  inches.  Inhabits  Europe, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Siberia.  Flies  higher  than 
the  preceding,  and  fometimes  perches  on  trees.  Its  eggs 
are  white,  much  freckled  with  red.  84 

Kejlril.,  kefral,  Jionegall,  &.c. — Cere  and  legs  yel-  Tinnuncu^ 
low  ;  back  purplifh-red,  with  black  fpots  ;  breaft  with 
brown  ftreaks  ;  tail  rounded.  Crown  of  the  head  of  a 
fine  cinereous  gray  ;  greater  quill-feathers  black,  very 
(lightly  tipped  with  whltifh.  Bill  lead  colour,  irides 
dufky  and  large.  The  male  weighs  about  feven  ounces, 
and  meafures  13  Inches  in  length.  The  female  is  con- 
fiderably  larger,  and  diftlnguifhed  from  the  other  fex  by 
the  head  and  tail  being  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  back, 
which  is  not  fo  bright  a  red  brown  as  the  male.  Feeds 
principally  on  mice,  in  fearch  of  which  it  is  frequently 
feen  hovering  in  the  air  and  ftationary  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  Preys  alfo  on  fmall  birds  and  infers,  and  w’as 
formerly  ufed  for  catching  game.  Inhabits  Europe, 

Siberia,  and  the  more  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 

One  of  our  moll  common  birds  of  prey,  efpecially  among 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  coaft,  which  favour  its  breed¬ 
ing.  The  neft  is  of  fticks,  and  lined  with  wool  and 
other  foft  materials  ;  but  it  fometimes  builds  on  trees,  or 
is  contented  with  the  deferted  neft  of  a  magpie  or  crow. 

The  eggs  are  ufually  four  or  five,  of  a  dirty  white,  blot¬ 
ched  with  riift  colour,  of  various  fliades. — It  is  a  hand- 
fome  bird,  whofe  fight  is  acute,  and  whofe  flight  is  eafy 
and  graceful.  It  includes  two  or  three  varieties.  85 

Fi/hing  falcon. — Legs  brown  ;  head  ferruginous,  with  Pifcator. 
long  feathers ;  body  cinereous  above,  pale  yellowifh 
white  beneath  ;  tail  pale  brown  above,  bluelfli-afli  be¬ 
neath.  Bill  and  irides  yellow  ;  margin  of  the  upper  fea¬ 
thers  rufty  brown,  the  under  fpotted  in  the  middle  with 
brown.  Inhabits  Senegal,  where  it  is  called  tanas^ 
preying  chiefly  on  fiih,  ivhich  it  takes  out  of  the  water, 
and  retires  to  a  convenient  place  to  eat  them  piecemeal. 

Sparrow -hawh. — Cere  green  ;  feet  yellow  ;  belly  Nifus, 
white,  waved  with  grey  ;  tall  with  black  bands.  The 
weight  of  the  male  of  this  fpecles  is  about  five  ounces, 
that  of  the  female  nine  :  the  former  meafures  in  length 
about  1 2  Inches,  the  later  15.  The  male  is  inclined 
to  ruft  colour  on  the  breaft,  the  female  to  whitKh.  On 
the  back  of  the  head,  in  both  fexes,  is  an  obfeure  bro¬ 
ken  patch  of  white.  The  quill  feathers  are  duiky,  bar¬ 
red 
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Accipitres.  red  With  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and  fpotted  with 
white  at  the  bafe  of  the  inner.  The  legs  are  long,  {len¬ 
der,  and  yellow.  In  fome  the  back  is  fpotted  with 
white,  and  others  have  the  body  entirely  of  that  colour. 
The  fparrow-hawk  is  very  common  in  our  wooded  and 
inclofed  dillrids,  but  is  lefs  frequent  in  the  more  cham¬ 
paign  parts.  The  i^male  fometimes  builds  her  neu  in 
hollow  trees,  high  rocks,  or  lofty  ruins,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  takes  poiTelTion  of  that  which  has  been  deferted 
by  a  crow,  laying  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white  or 
blueifli  tinge,  blotched  at  one  of  the  ends  with  rufl  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  very  widely  diffufed  over  the  wmrld,  from 
RufTia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  bold  and  fpi- 
rited,  making  great  deftruCcion  among  pigeons,  young 
poultry,  and  fraall  birds  of  all  kinds,  which  it  will  at¬ 
tack  and  carry  off  in  the  moft  daring  manner  ^  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  is  obedient  and  docile,  and  can  be 
eafily  trained  to  hunt  partridges,  quails,  larks,  &:c. 

Hobby, — Cere  and  feet  yellow  j  back  brown  ;  neck 
white  j  belly  pale,  with  oblong  browm  fpots.  Bill  blue  ^ 
orbits  yellow  ;  irides  generally  chefnut  ;  lateral  tail-fea¬ 
thers  with  blackilli  bars  \  primary  quill-featlicrs  -with 
oval  reddiffi  fpots  \  clatvs  black.  7'he  male  weighs 
about  feven  ounces,  and  the  female  nine,  or  more.  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  Siberia,  breeds  in  Britain,  but  leaves 
us  the  latter  end  of  O6fober.  It  builds  in  trees,  and 
fometimes  takes  polTeflion  of  a  deferted  crow’s  neft,  lay¬ 
ing  three  or  four  eggs,  which  are  faid  to  be  white. 
Though  fmall,  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  falcon  tribe 
ill  courage,  and  will  frecjuently  pounce  a  partridge  ;  but 
its  favourite  prey  is  the  lark,  which  it  terrifies  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  fometimes  flies  to  man  for  prote<El:ion,  and 
will  allow  a  net  to  be  thrown  over  It. 

Cere  and  feet  yellow  •,  head  rufty  ;  body 
above,  of  a  blueifh  afli,  with  fpots  and  rufty  ftreaks  5 
beneath,  yellowifli- white,  with  oblong  fpots.  Bill  blue- 
ifli  *,  irides  dulky  \  tail  alternately  ffreaked  with  dufky 
and  reddiffi  j  claws  black  yeggs  brov/n  red.  There  are 
feveral  varieties.  The  merlin  is  a  fmall  fpecics  of  fal¬ 
con,  being  fcarcely  larger  than  the  blackbird,  but  is 
very  rapid  on  wing,  and  was  efteemed  for  its  courage  in 
liawking.  It  flies  low,  and  is  generally  fecn  Ikimming 
along  the  fide  of  a  hedge,  or  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  in  purfult  of  fmall  birds.  Inhabits  Europe  j 
vifits  the  fouth  of  England  in  0(51  ober,  about  the  time 
the  hobby  retires,  but  has  never  been  obferved  to  breed 
farther  fouth  than  Cumberland,  where  it  has  been  found 
more  than  once,  with  fouryoung ones, placed  on  the  ground. 

Minutuu  Minute  falcon, — Cere  brown  ;  legs  yellow  ;  body 
white  beneath  ;  tail-feathers  brown,  banded  with  black. 
About  1 1  inches  long.  Inhabits  Malta  5  and  occurs, 
though  rarely,  in  England. 

Tiny  falcon, — Legs  yellow  5  body  brown-afhj  beneath 
whitifh,  with  blackifh  bars  5  crown  whitifh.  Hardly 
fix  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Gen.  3.  Strix,  OvoL 
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move  the  outermoft  toe  either  backwards  or  forwards.  Accipitres, 
They  feed  on  carrion,  living  fmall  birds,  hares,  mice, 
field-mice,  lizards,  &c.  When  they  venture  abroad  in 
daylight,  they  are  chaced,  and  Infulted  by  fmaller  birds, 
efpecially  by  the  crow.  In  their  maimer  of  life,  round 
head,  &c.  they  have  fome  affinity  to  cats.  During  the 
ivinter,  they  live  retired,  failing,  or  fleeping  In  towers 
and  old  walls. 


9^ 

Strix. 

Ghar^fters  hooked  *,  no  cere  ;  noftrils  oblong,  covered  with 
briftly  recumbent  feathers  j  head,  eyes,  and  ears  large-; 
tongue  bifid. 

Thefe  are  no6turnal  birds,  with  the  organs  of  vlfion 
fo  conrtruded  as  to  fee  in  the  dark.  Their  fenfe  of 
hearing  is  very  acute,  by  means  of  a  particular  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  opening  of  the  external  ear.  They  can 
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Great  owl^  great  eared  ozvl,  great  horned  ouol^  &c.- 
Body  of  a  rtddifli  or  tawney  colour  j  irides  yellow 
head  and  body  variegated  with  black,  brown,  affi,  and 
rufty  fpots  and  lines  ;  claws  large,  much  hooked,  and 
dufky.  Liable  to  confiderable  varieties.  Nearly  the 
fize  of  an  eagle,  and  very  ftrong,  preying  on  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  moles,  rats,  mice,  and  fometimes  bats  and  reptiles. 

It  inhabits  Europe,  Calmuc  Tartary,  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  haunting  mountainous  rocks  and  caverns.  Its  neft 
is  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  compofed  of  fticks 
bound  together  by  fibrous  roots,  and  lined  with  leaves. 

It  generally  lay's  two  eggs,  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe 
of  a  hen,  and  variegated,  like  the  bird  itfelf.  The 
young  are  very  voracious,  and  are  plentifully  fupplied 
with  food  by  the  parents.  Thi^  bird  is  by  no  means 
common  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  has  been  occafion- 
ally  fliot  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  endures 
day  light  better  than  moft  of  the  genus,  flies  low  in 
the  day,  but  fometimes  foars  very  high  during  the  night. 

Virginian  eagle  oivl. — Size  of  the  common  eagle  owl  ;  Virginiava, 
ear  feathers  large,  rife  above  the  bafe  of  the  bill  which  Plate 
is  black  ;  irides  golden  yellow’  ;  upper  part  of  the  body  -  CCXCIIL 
brown,  variegated  with  {lender  rufous  and  cinereous 
lines  ;  under  part  pale-afli,  tranfverfely  ftripped  with 
brown  ;  throat  white  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  fides 
of  the  breaft  orange  brown,  fpotted  with  darker  brown  ; 
quills  and  tail  handed  wdth  brown  ;  legs  and  half  the 
toes  covered  with  cinereous  feathers  ;  claws  horn  co¬ 
lour.  Inhabits  America,  Kamtfchatka,  and  Aftracan. 

Is  a  little  fmaller  than  the  great  horned  owl,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  only  a  variety. 

Ceylonefe  eagle  owl. — Bill  horn  colour;  irides  yellow ; 
upper  part  of  the  body  pale  reddifh  brown,  under  part//- 
yellowifli  white  ;  ears  fliort,  pointed  ;  firft  quills  and  tail 
barred  with  black,  white,  and  pale  red  ;  legs  naked  to  ^ 
the  knees.  Length  23  incjhes  ;  w'elght  two  pounds  and 
near  10  ounces.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

Lo7ig  eared 01  horn  owl. — Ears  with  fix  feathers.  Ears 
black  and  yellow;  irides  yellow;  back  and  wing  coverts 
duiky  brown,  gray,  and  yellowifh-rufty ;  breaft  and  belly 
pale  yellow,  with  brown  longitudinal  lines  ;  tail  barred 
with  afli-colour,  and  dufliy  ;  legs  and  feet  feathered  to 
the  claws.  About  14  inches  long  ;  but  there  is  a  variety 
that  is  much  fmaller,  and  another  which  is  diftinguiftied 
by  the  greater  darknefs  of  the  body.  DiflPufed  over  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  frequenting  forefts  and  ivood- 
ed  trails,  and  manifefting  a  partiality  to  fir,  box,  or 
bully  plantations,  where  it  more  readily  conceals  Itfelf 
by  day  among  the  ever-green  foliage.  Its  principal  food 
is  mice,  ai>d  fometimes  fmall  birds  taken  at  rooft.  It 
remains  with  us  the  whole  year,  and  is  frequently  taken; 
yet  little  is  known  of  its  habits. 

Short’^eared  owl^  haivk  cwl^  moiife  liawh^  &c. — Braebyotus 
Ears  (hort ;  body  above  brown,  feathers-cdgtd  with 
yellow  ;  beneath  pale  yellow,  with  longitudinal  dulky 

ftreaks. 
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cipltres.  ilreaks  j  head  fmall  and  hawk -like  ^  bill  dufky  5  irides 
yellow.  Length  14  inches,  ftrctch  of  wing  three  feet. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Siberia,  and  America,  chiedy  in  moun¬ 
tainous  or  wooded  countries,  and  feeds  principally  on 
licld-mice.  Viflts  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  and  difappears  in  fpring.  It  flies  by  day,  and  is 
fometimes  obftrved  in  companies.  It  is  fuppofed  to  breed 
in  the  Orkneys,  and  probably  in  Norway,  making  its 
ncll:  of  dry  grafs,  on  the  ground,  and  laying  three  or 
four  white  eggs. 

Little  hoi'tied  Ears  of  one  feather  each.  Gray, 

rufous,  brown  or  bkekiih,  according  to  age  5  legs  fpot- 
ted  v;ith  brown  j  toes  and  claws  brown.  Between  feven 
and  eight  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  preys  on 
Add  mice. 
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Sno^^u  or  great  velvte  owL — Body  whitifli,  with  a 
few  brown  luiiated  ijiots.  Bill  black,  and  almofl  hid 
in  the  feathers  '>  i rides  yellow  j  legs  covered  with  whke 
feathers  to  the  toes  *,  claws  black.  'L'his  fpecies  is  foine- 
times  quite  white,  and  fometimes  varies  with  very  nu¬ 
merous  (pots.  About  two  feet  lohg  j  flies  abroad  by  day  j 
preys  on  herons,  hares,  mice,  and  fometimes  carrion, 
but"  is  particularly  fond  of  ptarmigans.  Makes  a  howl¬ 
ing  noife.  Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Aaierica,  particularly  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Huifon’s 
Bay,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  Pennfylvania. 

Gray  or  barred  oioL — Head,  neck,  bread,  back, 
and  wing-coverts  brown,  dpotted  with  white  j  belly  and 
veitt  duly  wliite,  Idreaked  with  brown  *,  tail  with  brown 
and  whitiih  bands,  tipt  with  wdiitifli.  Weighs  about 
three  pounds,  is  two  feet  long,  and  four  in  extent  of 
wing.  Feeds  on  hares,  mice,  and  cranes.  Inhabits 
Hndfon’s  Bay  a.nd  New  York,  and  rarely  occurs  ia 
England. 

V/hite  or  commm  cim/.— -Body  pale  yellow,  with  wlilte 
fpots  j  beneath  whitiih,  with  black  fpots.  Bill  white  ^ 
irides  duEy  j  tail  feathers  white  within,  with  duEy 
lines  on  tlie  outfide  *,  14  inches  long,  and  weighs  about, 
II  ounces.  'Phis  fpecies  is  f)  well  known,  that  we  need 
not  more  minutely*  deferibe  it.  It  inhabits  Europe, 
America,  and  Northern  Ada,  and  is  by  far  the  moll 
common  of  Britiili  owls,  being  diftinguiilied  by  various 
provincial  appellations,  as  barn  owl,  giilihowlet,  howleL, 
rnadge-howlet,  church  owl,  hi  fling  owl,  fcrecch  owl, 
It  is  partial  to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  is 
rarely  fiund  in  woods,  its  ordinary  haunts  are  barns, 
churches,  old  houfes,  and  other  nninhabifed  buildings, 
in  which  it  continues  during  the  day,  but  which  it  leaves 
in  the  evening,  in  qnefl  of  prey.  Its  flight  is  accom* 
paaied  with  loud  and  frightful  cries,  and  its  repofe  with 
a  blowing  noife,  like  the  fnoring  of  a  man  j  when 
alarmed,  it  fnaps  its  bill  with  great  force.  It  maK.es 
fcarcely  any  nefl,  but  depoiits  five  or  fix  whitiOi  eggs  in 
the  holes  of  walls.  It  feeds  on  mice,  and  fmall  birds, 
which  it  fwallows  whole,  and  afterwards  difeharges  the 
bones,  feathers,  and  other  indigeilible  parts  at  its  mouth, 
in  the  form  of  fmall  round  cakes,  which  are  called  c  tjl- 
ingt,  and  fo  ne  bufliej-  of  which  are  fo  netimes  found  in 
the  holiows  of  decave  1  trees,  near  farm-hoafes  or  villages, 
in  barns,  out-houfes,  When  a  pair  have  young 

ones,  fhev  fally  out  alternately  in  queid  of  food  for. 
them,  and  generally  rotiirii  every  five  minutes,  with  a 
live  nioafe.  Dr  Latham  mentions,  that  he  received  a 
VoL.  XV.  Part  IL 
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fpecimen  from  Jamaica,  ^vliich  differed  irt  no  tefpccl  Arcipitre?. 
from  our  common  owl. — The  white  owl  is  very  iufeep- 
tible  of  domeftication,  when  taken  young.  jo^ 

Tawneu  or  brown  owl,  common  broXvn  or  tvy  owl^StridieU* 
black  owl,  howlet,  wood  owl,  &.C.— ^Body  alh- coloured, 
the  third  flag-feather  the  longed  j  plumage  marked  above 
with  dulky  fpots  and* points  j  bread  and  belly  yellowifli, 
mixed  with  white  \  beneath  with  duiky  dreaks  \  irides 
diiiky  j  tail  with  pale  brown  and  black  fpots  and  lines. 

Fourteen  inches  long*,  dretcli  of  wdng  two  feet  eight 
inches  5  w*eight  of  the  female  1 9  ounces.  Inhabits  Ei\- 
rope  and  Tartary.  This  is  another  very  common  fpecies. 

It  refides  chiefly  in  woods  and  plantations  of  fir  j  con¬ 
cealing  itfelf  in  the  thicked  recedes  j  fometimes  it  fettles 
on  the  ground,  but  if  moleded,  takes  flielter  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tree.  It  is  rarely  feen  on  wing  by  day,  ex'cept 
forced  from  its  haunts,  the  light  dazzling  it  to  fuch  a 
degree  that  boys  hunt  it  dowm  with  dicks  and  dones.  It 
breeds  in  the  holiows  of  trees,  and  fometimes  in  barns, 

Avhere  it  is  prote6led  by  the  farmer,  as  it  is  an  excellent 
moufer.  It  lays  twm  or  three  eggs  of  a  roundlfli  form,  , 
and  dull  white  colour.  It  is  the  only  fpecies  known  to 
hoot,  befides  which,  it  makes  a  difagreeable  dreaming 
noife.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  young  pigeons,  leverets, 
young  rats,  &c.  but  chiefly  fubfids  on  mice. — “  We 
have  taken  this  bird,’’  fays  Mr  Montagu,  “  in  its  ma¬ 
ture  date,  as  well  as  young,  and  found  no  difliculty  iti 
cither  cafe  of  preferving  them  alive»  They  were  never 
obferved  to  drink  j  and  indeed  for  many  months  together 
had  no  water  oftcrecl  tljera.” — The  nlnla  of  Linnaeus  is 
now  edeemed  only  a  fmaller  variety  of  t\\e^/Iridula. 

Little  owl. — With  white  fpots  arranged  in  five  vowsFaJjervia* 
on  the  flag-feathers  y  bill  w’hitifli  brown  5  irides  pale 
yellow  *,  head,  back,  and  wdng  coverts  p^ile  brown,  with 
w'hite  fpots  y  bread  whitiih,  variegated  with  rudy. 

Scarcely  larger  than  a  blackbird,  but  varies  confider- 
ablv  both  in  re{pe6l  of  fize  and  markings.  Inhabits 
Europe,  North  America,  and  the  V/ed  Indies.  Is  very 
rare  in  England,  though  it  has  fometimes  been  found 
in  Yorklhire,  Flintflaire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don,  It  is  faid  to  frequent  ruined  edifices  in  France, 
and  to  build  in  chimneys,  in  Carniola  :  but  it  frequently 
ncdlcs  in  the  holes  of  rocks  and  avails,  and  lays  five  or 
fix  eggs,  fpotted  with  yellowdfli  and  white.  It  can  fly 
by  day,  and  give  chace  to  fw-allow's  and  other  fmall  birds 
on  wing,  but  mice  are  its  principal  food.  104 

Whited-Fronted  owL — Body  rudy  browm,  paler  be- 
neatli  ^  forehead  white  *,  quill  feathers  barred  W'ith  black 


and  white. 
America. 


Only  five  inc^hes  long.  Native  of  North 
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Bill  nearly  ftraight,  wnth  a  dent  on  each  m'andible,  near  Chara<5lers. 
the  end,  naked  at  the  bafe  5  tongue  jagged  at  the 
point. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  form  a  conneding  link  be¬ 
tween  the  falcon.s  and  pics,  and  have  been  differently 
cl  ailed  by  different  ornithulogids.  Though  compara¬ 
tively  fmall,  they  arc  very  courag'eous,  will  attack  birds 
mach  larger  than  theinfelves,  and  are  called  butcher 
birds,  becaufc  they  frequently  kill  feveral,  before  they 
be^j-in  to  feed.  They  ffx  on  their  vidlims  with  their 
talons,  fj>lit'  the  flcull  with  their  bill,  and  then  feed  on 
them  at  leifurc 
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Accipitres.  Collared Jhrihe^  cnnai^y  biter ^  or  Jifcal. — Tail  wedged ; 
^  ^  body  black,  white  beneath  \  firft  quill  feathers  white  at 

Ccllaris.  head  blackilh  5  tail  feathers,  except 

the  four  middle  ones,  white  at  the  tips.  Very  common 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alfi  found  in  Senegal,  and 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  Twelve  inches  long. 
Feeds  on  beetles,  graftioppers,  and  other  infeds,  which 
it  not  only  catches  with  great  dexterity  ;  but  when  it 
cannot  confurae  them  all,  will  ftick  them  on  the  pales 
of  farm  yards,  till  it  has  oceafion  for  them.  It  alfo 
feizes  on  fparrows  and  canary  birds,  of  which  it  devours 
only  the  brains. 

Excubiton  Cinereous  Jhrike,  great  cinereous  JJjrike,  greater  but¬ 

cher  hird^  mattagefs^  night  jar^  &:c. — Tail  fomewhat 
cuneiform,  white  on  the  edges  j  back  gray  *,  ^vings 
black,  with  a  wdiite  fpot ;  bill  black,  with  bridles  at 
the  bale  j  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  of  a  pale  blue  alli, 
the  under  parts  white  ;  legs  black.  The  female  differs 
chiefly  in  the  under  parts,  which  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
marked  with  numerous  femicircular  brown  lines.  There 
is  a  variety,  with  the  body  white,  legs  yellowilh,  and 
bill  and  elaws  blackifli ;  and  another  wdth  lelfer  wing 
coverts  and  reddifli  Ihoulders.  Inhabits  Europe  and 
North  America.  Is  rather  a  fcarce  bird  in  England, 
but  IS  faid  to  breed  among  fome  of  our  mountainous  li- 
tuations ;  coming  in  May,  and  departing  in  September. 
It  makes  a  nefl;  of  heath  and  mofs,  lined  with  wool  and 
golfamer,  and  lays  lix  eggs,  of  a  dull  olive  green,  fpot- 
ted  with  black  at  the  larger  end.  According  to  Buf- 
fon,  it  is  common  in  France,  where  it  continues  all  the 
year  5  it  kills  rats,  mice,  and  fmall  birds,  affixing  its 
prey  to  a  (harp  thorn,  and  tearing  it  in  pieces  with  its 
bill ;  it  is  alfo  faid  to  imitate  the  notes  of  fome  other 
birds,  by  way  of  decoying  them  to  their  deftru^lion. 
Mr  Pennant  obferves,  that  when  kept  in  a  cage,  it  flicks 
iQp  its  food  again  ft  the  wires  before  it  will  eat  it. 

Colluvia*  Red-bached  fhrihe^  butcher-bird^  or  Jliifher, — 

Tail  fomewhat  wedged ;  back  hoary  5  four  innerm.ofl 
tail-feathers  of  one  colour  ;  bill  of  a  leaden  hue.  I  rides 
hazel  j  head  and  lower  part  of  the  back  of  a  light  gray, 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  wing-coc^erts  of  a  bright 
rufty  red  *,  bread,  belly,  and  (ides  of  a  fine  pale  rofe,  or 
bloom  colour  \  a  black  flreak  palfes  from  the  bill  through 
the  eyes  5  legs  black.  Length  about  feven  inches; 
weight  eight  drams.  The  female  weighs  two  drams 
more,  and  has  all  the  upper  parts  of  a  ferruginous 
brown.  The  manners  of  this  fpecies  are  (imilar  to  thofe 
of  the  laft.  It  kills  fmall  birds  by  piercing  the  fkull 
with  its  bill,  and  infeds  by  transfixing  them  on  the 
thorn  of  the  (loe-bufli.  It  tears  off  the  body  of  the 
chaffer,  and  leaves  the  elytra,  wings,  and  head  behind. 
It  imitates  the  fong  of  many  of  the  fparrow  tribe,  and 
thus  entices  them  within  its  reach.  It  chiefly  haunts 
inclofed  mold  (itnations,  makes  its  nefl  in  fome  thick 
hedge,  eompofing  it  very  (kilfully  of  mofs  and  fibrous 
roots  put  together  with  wool  and  lined  with  hair,  and 
lays  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  bluifli- white  colour,  with  a 
circle  of  brown  near  the  broad  end.  It  inhabits  Europe 
and  Africa,  vifits  Britain  in  May,  and  departs  to  fome 
warmer  climate  in  September.  Among  its  varieties 
Gmelin  includes  lanius  rutilus  of  Latham,  or  woodchat^ 
no  which  is  very  rare  in  this  country. 

Tyraunus,  Tyrant  Jhrike, — Body  cinereous,  white  beneath  ; 

crown  of  the  head  black,  with  a  longitudinal  tawney 
flreak.  Eight  inches  long.  There  are  feveral  varie¬ 


ties,  all  natives  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  ric«, 

all  of  a  fierce  and  audacious  difpofition,  fixing  on  the  ’ - 

backs  of  other  predaceous  birds,  and  making  a  continual 
chattering  noife,  till  they  force  them  to  retire. 

Order  II.  PIC^. 

Fic^:. 

The  diftinguilhing  marks  of  this  order  are,  a  bill  CharVfle.^ 
fomewhat  comprelfcd,  more  or  lefs  crooked,  and  always 
convex  ;  toes  divided,  and  adapted  either  for  climbing 
{fcanforial)  or,  for  ftepping,  {grejjorial).  Some  feed 
on  infe(fls,  worms,  and  the  flefli  and  offal  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fome  on  the  feeds  and  juices  of  plants.  Du¬ 
ring  the  breeding  feafon,  they  are  monogamous,  and 
make  their  nefts  on  trees ;  and  during  incubation,  the 
female  is  often  fed  by  the  male.  There  are  a  few  ge¬ 
nera,  how’ever,  which  do  not  exaftly  correfpond  with 
thefe  characters. 

Gen.  c.  PsiTTACUS,  Parrot,  ^ 

PSITTA-  I 

Bill  hooked ;  upper  mandible  moveable,  and,  for  the^^^* 
moft  part,  covered  with  a  cafe  ;  noftrils  rounded,  and  charaflers,  i 
placed  in  the  bafe  of  the  bill;  tongue  flefhy,  obtufe,  j 

entire ;  feet  fcanforial. 

This  very  numerous  genus,  which  contains  upwards  J 

of  140  fpecies,  is  peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  both  ' 
worlds.  The  birds  which  belong  to  it,  refemble  the  1 

accipitres  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  but  in  their  manners 
coincide  with  the  other  genera  of  this  order.  They  feed  ! 

on  the  feeds  and  fruits  of  \^arious  plants  ;  are  very  do-  ! 

cile,  and  by  means  of  their  obtufe  tongue,  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  human  fpeecli.  They  climb  eafily, 
affifting  themfelves  with  their  Till.  They  alfociate  in 
pairs,  and  attain  to  a  great  age.  Some  fpecies  equal 
the  domcftic  fowl  in  fize,  while  others  are  no  larger 
than  a  fparrow.  In  Europe,  they  fometimes  lay  eggs, 
but  feldom  fit  on  them.  In  their  native  climates,  the 
male  and  female  fit  on  them  alternately. 

A.  Tail  long,  and  wedge-Jijaped, 

Red  and  blue  maccaw, — ^uill- feathers  blue 
rufous  beneath,  fcapulars  varied  with  blue  and  green  ; 
cheek  naked,  Avrinkled.  Body  fcarlet ;  upper  mandible 
white,  lower  black  ;  temples  wdiite  ;  wing-coverts  ge¬ 
nerally  yellow  ;  tail  long  and  red  ;  feathers  blue  at  the 
(ides.  Two  feet  feven  inches  in  length,  fize  of  a  capon. 

Inhabits  Brafil,  Guiana,  and  other  regions  of  South 

America,  affeCling  moift  palm  woods,  and  living  on  the 

Irult  of  the  trees.  When  driven  by  hunger  to  feed  on 

the  manchineel  apple,  its  fleffi  is  poifonous,  though  the 

bird  itfelf  receives  no  injury.  Makes  its  nefl  in  decayed 

trees,  enlarging  tlic  hole,  if  necelfary,  with  its  bill, 

and  lining  the  infide  with  feathers.  The  female  lays 

two  eggs  at  a  time,  about  the  fize  of  theft  of  a  pigeon, 

and  fpotted  like  thofe  of  a  partridge.  Breeds  twice  a 

year,  the  male  and  female  fitting  on  the  nefl  alternately,  I 

and  reciprocally  nurfing  and  feeding  the  young  birds. 

The  latter  are  tamed  with  great  cafe,  and  may  even  be 
taught  to  fpeak,  but  the  old  birds  are  clamorous  and  i 

unmanageable.  Though  the  flefii  Is  hard,  black,  and  I 

unfavoiiry.  It  makes  good  foup,  and  fiirniffics  a  great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cayenne,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  South  America.  Like  other  parrots  j 

it  is  fubjedl  to  fits  when  kept  tame.  The  flreiigth  of 
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its  bill  Is  fufficient  to  break  a  peacb-ftone  with  great 
^  eafc. 

Red  and  yellow  maccaw,—^V'A\Q  fcarlet  j  fcapulars 
yellow,  tipt  with  green*,  quill-feathers  blue  above,  ru¬ 
fous  beneath  j  cheeks  naked  and  wrinkled.  Size  of  the 
preceding.  Inhabits  Guiana,  Brafil,  and  Jamaica.  , 

Tahuan  parrot, — Head,  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  pur¬ 
ple  j  back  and  wing-coverts  green  j  crown  terminated 
by  a  lunular  blue  mark  *,  firft  quill-feathers  and  greater 
part  of  the  tail  blue.  Length,  1 9  inches.  A  beautiful 
fpeeies,  found  at  Tonga  Taboo,  and  the  other  Friendly 
iiles  in  the  South  feas.  The  green  variety,  with  the 
head,  neck,  bread,  and  belly,  fcarlet,  occurs  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Beautiful  parrot. — Head,  neck,  and  body,  red  be¬ 
neath,  brown  above  *,  interfeapulars  pale  blue,  mixed 
with  red;  tail  greenilh-brown,  tipt  wdth  white.  Varies, 
with  the  wings,  tail,  and  body  green  above.  From  1 2 
to  I  5  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  Molucca  idands. 

Pennantian  parrot, — Scarlet  ;  fore  part  of  the  back 
black,  waved  with  fcarlet;  ddes  and  throat  blue;  quill- 
feathers  each  with  a  white  fpot.  There  is  a  variety 
with  a  pale  band  in  the  middle  of  each  wdng.  The  fe¬ 
male  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and  body  greenidi, 
top  of  the  head  red,  and  a  patch  of  tlie  fame  colour  un¬ 
der  each  eye  ;  chin  and  throat  blue  ;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  bread,  as  alfo  the  rump  and  vent,  red;  middle 
of  the  belly  dufky  green  ;  tail  dark  blue,  fringed  with 
chefnut  ;  (boulders  blue,  and  the  red  of  the  wing  the 
fame,  but  darker.  Fifteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  New 
South  Wales. 

Splendid  parrot. — Bright  blood-red  ;  back  feathers 
edged  with  black  ;  chin,  wings,  and  tail  blue.  Sixteen 
inches  long.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Orange-billed parroty  or  long  parr akeet. — Of  a  yellow- 
illi  green  colour  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  the  throat, 
and  bread  red  ;  crov/n  of  the  head  and  cars  blue,  with 
afli-eoloured  orbits.  Eight  inches  long.  Inhabits  In¬ 
dia.  Like  other  fmall  fpeeies  with  long  tails,  is  not 
eafily  taught  to  fpeak. 

Graif-hreajied  parr  akeet. — Olive  ;  face,  chin,  and 
bread  moufe-colour,  quill-feathers  green.  Bill  and  legs 
gray;  tail  five  inches  long.  About  the  fize  of  a  thrufh.* 
Tame  and  gentle,  and  eafily  taught  to  articulate.  Com¬ 
mon  at  Monte  Video. 

Horned pan'ot. — Green;  head  fcarlet,  with  two  long 
feathers  danding  out  like  horns  ;  collar  and  rump  draw- 
colour  ;  outer  edge  of  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  blue. 
Bill  and  legs  black  blue  ;  temples  orange  ;  irides  gol¬ 
den  ;  wing-coverts  at  the  tips  and  within  dufky  ;  tail 
black  beneath.  Length  ii  inches,  lize  of  a  fmall 
dove.  Inhabits  New  Caledonia.  Figured  in  Latham’s 
Synopfis. 

Ground  parrot^  New  Wales  parrot.^  or  black-fpotted 
parrakeet  of  Van  Diemen^  s  Land.  Green;  four  middle 
tail-feathers  barred  with  green  and  black,  the  red  with 
black  and  yellow  ;  bill  and  legs  black ;  tail  much 
wedged.  This  is  a  mod  elegant  and  beautiful  fpeeies, 
about  12  inches  long,  inhabiting  New  South  Wales, 
and  other  parts  of  New  Holland,  wdiere  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  goolingnang.  It  is  rarely  feen,  except  on 
the  ground,  particularly  in  moid  places.  It  is  not 
known  to  perch  on  trees  like  other  parrots,  but  rifes 
from  among  the  grafs,  and  immediately  alights  in  it 


again.  The  legs  and  toes  are  mofe  {lender  than  ufual 
in  this  genus,  and  the  claws  more  draight. 

Otaheite  parrakeet. — Blue  ;  feathers  of  the  head  long; 
chin  and  throat  white  ;  bill  arid  legs  red.  Tongue 
fringed  at  the  end;  only  five  inches  long;  inhabits 
Otaheite,  and  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana. 

B.  Tails  JJjoi-t^  and  even  at  the  ends,  ^ 

Banhjian  cockatoo. — -Splendid  black;  cred fmall;  he^Ahankfi. 
and  wing  coverts  dotted  W'ith  buff ;  outer  tail-feathers 
fcarlet  in  the  middle,  barred  and  tipt  with  black.  Near¬ 
ly  three  feet  long,  but  varies  both  in  fizc  and  markings. 

Inhabits  New  Holland,  and  was  brought  to  England 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  Figured  in  Latham’s  drd  Sup¬ 
plement.  127 

Great  white  cockatoo^  or  yellow-crejled  cockatoo. -^Crijiatust 
White  ;  cred  folding,  and  yellow.  Bill,  cere,  irides, 
legs  and  claws  black  ;  orbits  naked  and  white  ;  quill 
and  lateral  tail  feathers,  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle, 
fulphureous  on  the  indde  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  loofely 
flow  ing  ;  cred  five  inches  long,  and  eredlable.  Length 
I  8  inches;  fize  of  a  domedic  ordinary  fowl.  This,  and 
feveral  other  fpeeies,  frequently  repeat  the  w'ord  cockatoo. 

Inhabits  the  Molucca  idands.  128 

Ajh-colotired  or  hoary  parrot. — Bluidi-gray;  temples 
naked  and  white  ;  tail  fcarlet.  Bill  black;  cere  white; 
irides  yellowifli  white  ;  legs  cinereous  ;  claws  black. 

Subjedi  to  feveral  varieties..  About  20  inches  long. 
Loquacious,  and  eafily  taught  to  fpeak.  Inhabits  Africa, 
and  is  fometimes  called  jaco  from  the  found  which  it 
commonly  utters. 

Ceram  or  purple  parrot,,  Ceram  lory^  &.c. — Red  ;  or-  Garrulus, 
bits  afh-coloured ;  cheeks  and  wings  green;  hinder  parts 
of  the  tail-feathers  blue.  There  are  three  or  four  va¬ 
rieties.  Size  of  a  dove.  Inhabits  Ceram,  and  the  other 
Molucca  idands,  13® 

Purple  or  blue-cap  Ary.-— Red  ;  cap  violet ;  wings  Pomicella 
green  ;  dioulders  and  cheeks  blue;  orbits  brown.  There 
is  a  variety  with  a  blue  cap,  black  orbits,  and  yellow 
collar.  According  to  fome  writers,  thefe  are  male  and 
female.  They  inhabit  the  Ead  Indies,  and  are  remark¬ 
able  for  fpeaklng  didindlly,  and  quickly  learning  their 
leffon.  They  are  in  general  fcaree,  and  fetch  a  high 
price.  ^ 

Violet  capy  or  black- capped  Ary. Purple;  cap  violet ; 
wings  green;  bread,  cheeks,  and  tail  blue  ;  orbits  pale 
fledi-colpur.  Upwards  of  10  inches  long;  inhabits  the 
Philippine  ides,  particularly  Yolo.  It  is  fo  familiar 
and  playful,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its 
duration  of  life  proves  fo  diort  in  thefe  colder  re¬ 
gions.  ^  t32 

ICe  I  low -winged  parrot  y  or  yellow-headed  creatine.-^  Ochro- 
Green  ;  front  and  orbits  whitifh  ;  crown,  cheeks,  ebin,/’^^'*^^^* 
throat,  and  remoter  wing-coverts,  yellow.  Thirteen 
inches  long.  Inhabits  South  America.  A  friend  of 
the  count  de  Buffon  had  one  of  this  fpeeies  alive,  which 
feemed  much  attached  to  its  niader,  and  yet  of  a  very 
capricious  temper,  expelling  a  return  for  every  demon- 
dration  of  civility.  In  its  wantoiinefs,  it  would  fome¬ 
times  bite  a  little  too  hard,  and  laugh  heartily,  as  if 
pleafed  wdth  the  a6l  ;  but  ifehadifed  for  the  offence,  it 
became  the  more  refraftory,  and  could  be  reclaimed  on- 
ly  by  gentle  treatment.  It  took  great  delight  in  tear¬ 
ing  every  thing  to  pieces,  was  dull  and  (Rent  if  confined 
3  P  2  in 
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‘in  its  cage  ^  but  when  at  large,  eliattered  almoll;  incef- 
fantly,  and  repeated  every  thing  that  was  fald  to  it.  It 
was  alfo,  contrary  to  the  difpolition  of  many  parrots, 
very  fond  of  children.  "  During  the  moulting  feafon,  it 
appeared  dejeflcd  and  uneafy  for  nearly  three  fucceilive 
months,  it  was  for  the  mofl  part  fed  on  hemp  feed, 
nuts,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  bread  foaked  in  wine,  but 
preferred  meat,  if  it  could  get  it.  It  was  obferved,  that 
it  it  fed  on  this  lad,  it  became  dull  and  heavy,  and  foon 
lofl  its  feathers,  it  was  alfo  remarked,  that  it  kept  its 
food  for  foine  time  in  its  cheeks,  'whence  it  wms  gra¬ 
dually  protruded  by  a  fort  of  rumination. 

Pq/Jenne  parrot^  ox  blue  and  green  parrabeet, — Yel- 
lowifh-grecn,  with  a  blue  fpot  on  the  '^vings,  which  are 
blue  below.  Bill,  cere,  orbits,  legs  and  claws,  orange  ; 
primary  wlng-covcrts  blue.  Inhabits  Brafil  and  Gui¬ 
ana,  and  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  genus,  being  only  four 
inches  in  length,  and  of  the  fize  of  the  houfe  fparrow. 

Bine-collared  parrot. — Yellowifli-green,  collar  blue, 
rump  red.  Larger  than  a  pigeon.  Inhabits  Chili, 
where  it  is  called  thecai/^  and  where  it  often  does  much 
injury  to  the  corn,  flying  in  great  flocks.  When  the 
troop  fettles,  one  of  them  acts  as  fentinel  on 'a  tree,  and 
gives  the  alarm  if  any  perfon  approaches,  from  which 
circumftance  it  is  difficult  to  fhoot  them.  This  fpecies 
breeds  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  laying  two  white  eggs  in 
the  mofl:  inaccefflble  and  craggy  parts.  From  the  tops 
of  the  cliff,  the  inhabitants  let  themfelves  down  by 
ropes  to  take  the  eggs  and  young  birds,  which  are 
reckoned  delicate  eating.  If  robbed  of  its  young,  this 
parrot  will  lay  a  fecond,  and  even  a  third,  but  rarely 
a  fourth  time.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  and  learns  to  fpeak 
well. 

White  hreqfled parrot. — Green,  yellow'  beneath,  cap 
black,  breaft  white,  orbits  flefh  colour.  Length  nine 
inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Mexico,  Guiana,  and  the 
Caraccas  in  South  America.  Frequents  w^oods,  and 
feldom  approaches  inhabited  diflrids.  Its  call  is  a  flirill 
whiffle,  which  it  often  repeats  in  its  flight,  nor  does  it 
learn  to  talk.  “  Thefe  birds,  fays  Dr  Latham,  fly  in 
fmall  numbers  together,  but  are  perpetually  quarrelling 
with  one  another  \  and,  if  any  one  is  taken,  it  refufes 
all  food,  till  at  laff  it  is  ffarved  to  death.  Parrots  of 
the  mofl:  flubborn  nature  are  often  fubdued  by  means  of 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  ;  but  this  bird  is  only  \mi  into  bad 
humour  by  the  attempt.  Whoever,  therefore,  would 
have  thefe  parrots  muff  train  them  up  young  j  and  this 
ivould  fcarce  be  worth  while,  w'ere  it  not  for  the  fake 
of  variety.”  Euffon  has  obferved,  that  it  is  thicker 
and  fliorter-necked  than  moll  parrots,  that  its  feathers 
are  more  ffiflly  fet  on,  and  that  it  is  of  a  more  dull  and 
fluggifh  difpolition. 

Senegal  parrot. —  Green,  yellow  beneath,  head  cine¬ 
reous,  orbits  black  and  naked.  Bill  cinereous,  cere 
blackifli,  irides  yellow^,  legs  reddifli-alh.  Size  of  a 
blackbird  j' length  eight  inches  and  a  quarter.  Plen¬ 
tiful  ill  Senegal,  where  it  flies  in  companies  of  five  or 
flx,  and  perches  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  which  are 
fcattered  in  the  fandy  plains.  Its  cry  is  fliarp  and 
diffonant. 

Kthiopnan  parrot.^  or  red-lieaded  Guinea  parraheet. — 
Green  j  front  red;  tail  tawney,  with  a  black  band,  or¬ 
bits  cinereous.  Size  of  a  lark  ;  length  five  inches  and 
a  half.  Very  common  in  Guinea,  and  alfo  occurs  in 
Lthiopia,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  iffand  of  Java. 
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^  Sapphire  parrot.,  or  fapphirc-crowned  parrahect. _  ritjt. 

Green  ;  rump  and  breaff  learlet,  crown  (of  the  male) 
blue.  It  fometimes  occurs  with  the  head  yellow  ilh  blue, 
a  tranfverfe  orange  bar  behind,  and  the  front  and  under 
part  of  the  throat  and  tail -coverts  red.  Five  indites  lono-. 

Inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands.  Sleeps  fufpended  by 
one  loot,  and  is  very  fond  of  the  frcfli  juice  of  the  co- 
&oa-nut  tree.  “  If  this  is  put  in  a  cage  (fays  Olbeck), 
it  whiffles  very  feldom,  and  commonly  growls  quite  ful- 
Icn  ;  it  hangs  itfelf  with  its  feet  fo,  that  the  back  is  tur¬ 
ned  towards  the  earth,  and  feldom  changes  this  fitua- 
tion  :  it  is  fed  with  boiled  rice  ;  in  w'hich  manner  in  the 

year  1752,  one  w'as  brought  to  Gottenburg. _ We 

obferved  that  their  neffs  were  remarkable  for  their  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  texture  ;  but  we  did  not  fee  the  birds.  If 
they  had  a  different  conffrudlion,  the  monkeys  would 
be  very  mifehievous  to  them;  but  now',  before  they  can 
get  to  the  opening,  the  loweff  part,  as  the  weakeff, 
breaks  in  pieces,  and  the  vifitor  falls  to  the  ground, 
without  any  danger  to  the  birds.” 

Gen.  6.  R-amphastos,  Toucan. 

•  nAMPHAS- 

Bill  large,  hollow,  convex,  and  ferrated  at  the  margins; 

both  mandibles  incurvated  at  the  tips;  noffrils  be- Charaffem 
hind  the  bafe  of  the  bill  long  and  narrow  ;  tongue 
feathered  at  the  edges  ;  feet  moffly  fcanforial.  ^ 

^  The  birds  of  this  genus  feem  to  be  limited  to  the  tro¬ 
pical  regions  of  South  America,  and  are  very  impatient 
of  cold.  They  feed  on  fruit,  efpecially  that  of  the 
palm  trees.  They  are  generally  met  with  in  fmall 
flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  moving  from  place  to  place  in 
queff  of  food,  and  advancing  northward  or  fouthward 
as  the  fruits  ripen,  though  they  are  not  properly  migra- 
tory.  *1  hey  make  their  neffs  in  the  hollows  of  trees 
abandoned  by  the  woodpeekers,  and  not  formed  by 
themfelves,  the  ffrudure  of  their  hill  not  allowing  of 
the  efforts  neceffary  to  make,  or  even  enlarge  a  hole  in 
the  moft  tender  w'ood,  as  it  yields  to  the  leaff  pref- 
fure  of  the  finger.  '1  hey  lay  two  eggs,  and  probably 
breed  more  than  once  in  the  year,  as  they  are  pretty 
numerous.  If  brought  up  young  they  are  eafily  tamed, 
and  become  very  familiar. 

Green  toucan. — Green,  belly  yellow',  lump  red.  Up-  Vitidu* 
per  mandible  yellow,  with  red  fides  and  a  black  line  in 
the  middle,  the  lower  black  ;  the  bale  and  fpaee  round 
the  noffrils  red,  the  teeth  in  Both  white,  Irides  and  orbits 
yellow,  legs  lead  cohmr,  claw's  black,  tail  wedged  and 
inclining  to  affi  beneath;  head,  chin,  and  throat  in  the 
male,  black,  in  the  female,  bay,  terminated  by  a  black, 
narrow',  tranfvcrfe  band.  Fourteen  inches  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  Cayenne.  Its  extraordinary  large  bill  gives  it  a 
very  lingular  appearance.  1^2 

Pavonine  toucan. — Green,  feathers  fprinkled  wdth  red 
fpots.  Bill  variegated  with  yellow'  and  black,  legs  and 
claws  black.  Seventeen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  fea- 
coaffs  of  New  Spain,  and  is  find  to  feed  on  filh.  This 
laff  circuinftance,  however,  may  admit  of  doubt.  Moll 
of  the  fpecies  will  cat  filh,  and  even  flelh,  in  a  ffate  of 
confinement ;  but  their  frequent  proximity  to  the  water 
in  their  natural  ffate,  is  probably  occafioned  by  the  li- 
tuation  of  their  favourite  fruit.  743 

Braji I  toucan.,  or  Brajilian  Blackifli,  abdominal 

band  and  vent  red,  rump  white.  Twenty-one  inches 

Icings 
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Picac.  long.  Inhabits  South  America.  The  propriety  of  its 
Linneean  delignation  is  foraeuhat  doubtful. 

Yellow  hrciijlcd  toucan, — Blackilh  abdominal  band, 
vent,  and  rum-p  yellow.  Nineteen  inches  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  South  America. 

White  toucan, — Entirely  white.  No  other  particu¬ 
lars  are  known  of  this  fpeeies.  • 
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Gen.  9.  Buceros,  Horn-hilL 
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Pfittaceus. 


Gen.  7.  Momotus,  Motmot, 

Bill  ftrong,  flightly  curved,  ferrated  at  the  edges  ;  nof- 
trils  feathered,  tongue  feathered,  tail  xvedged,  feet 
greflorial, 

Bvajilian  motmot^  or  Brajilian  f(nv~billed  roller, — 
Green,  front  bluilh-green,  hind  part  of  the  head  violet, 
crown  black.  Variegated  with  green,  tawney,  blue  and 
cinereous.  Body  olive-green  above,  rufty  beneath  ;  head 
large,  bill  black,  legs  black,  claws  hooked.  About  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  equal  to  a  magpie 
in  fize.  Inhabits  Braiil,  Cayenne,  Mexico,  and  other 
parts  of  South  America.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  frequent¬ 
ing  thick  forefts  ;  chiefly*  feen  on  the  ground,  or  on 
fome  low  branch  of  a  tree,  taking  fhort  flights  when  di- 
fturbed,  and  pronouncing  the  word  liontou.  It  makes  a 
nefl  of  dry  grafs  and  flalks  on  the  ground,  frequently  in 
fome  hole  deferted  by  an  armadillo  or  other  quadruped, 
and  laying  for  the  raofl  part  two  eggs.  It  feeds  on  in- 
feds  and  ra-w  flefli,  the  fragments  of  which  it  macerates 
in  'water.  When  taken,  it  flrikes  violently  with  its 
bill.  Its  voice  is  extremely  harfh,  weak,  and  tremu¬ 
lous. 

Gen.  8.  Scythrops,  ChannehbilL 

Bill  large,  convex,  cultrated,  furrowed  or  channel¬ 
led  on  the  fides,  -with  the  tip  bent  \  noftrils  round, 
naked,  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  ;  tongue 
cartilaginous  and  bifid  at  the  end  ;  toes  placed  two 
before  and  two  behind  ;  tall  confillinp-  of  ten  fea¬ 
thers. 

lildw  Holland  clLannel'hUl,^  pjittaceous  or  unonialous 
horn-bill, — Bill  pale  brown,  tipt  with  yellowilh,  convex, 
keeled  \  noftrils  furrounded  with  a  red  wrinkled  fkin  ; 
orbits  naked  ;  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
pale  bluifli-gray  ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  cinereous,  the 
feathers  moftly  with  dufky  blackifli  tips  ;  tall  long, 
w-edged,  its  feathers  barred  with  black  near  the  end, 
and  tipt  with  white  ;  legs  fhort,  fcaly,  and  with  the 
hooked  claws  black.  Size  nearly  that  of  a  crow,  and 
the  total  length  27  inches.  Inhabits  New  Holland, 
though  not  plentifully,  and  is  feldom  feen  unlefs  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  foraetimes  in  fmall  groups  of  eight 
or  ten,  but  frequently  in  pairs,  appearing  about  Port 
Jackfon  in  Otlober,  and  departing  in  January,  but  to 
what  country  is  not  known.  Both  on  the  wing,  and 
when  perched,  they  make  a  flrange,  loud,  fcrcaming 
noife,  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  cock  and  hen 
when  they  perceive  a  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey  ho¬ 
vering  over  them.  They  are  fuppofed  to  feed  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  feeds  of  the  red  gum  and  peppermint  trees, 
W'hich  they  fw^allow  whole.  The  tail  is  fometimes  dif- 
played  like  a  fan,  which  gives  the  bird  a  majeflic  ap- 
j^arance. 


Bill  convex,  curved,  Iharp-edged,  large,  ferrated  at  the 

margins,  wdth  a  horny  ' protuberance  on  the  upper  Ch^adlers. 
mandible  near  the  bafe  j  noftrils  behind  the  bafe  of 
the  bill  \  tongue  fhort,  &arp-pointed  5  feet  grefifo- 
rial. 


The  birds  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Aha  and  Africa,  and  feem  to  corre- 
fpond  to  the  toucans  of  the  New  World.  According 
to  Latham,  the  circumftance  of  their  feeding  on  filh  re¬ 
quires  confirmation. 

Plnlippitie  hoi'n-hill, — Front  bony,  flat,  and  Bicornis, 
horned  at  the  fore  part.  Varies  wdth  a  vermilion  bill, 
black  belly,  and  the  back  and  rump  brown  afli.  Body 
black  above,  wdiite  beneath  j  quill  feathers  with  a  white 
fpot  j  tail  longilh  and  black  5  legs  greenilh.  Size  of  a 
common  fowl  5  inhabits  the  Philippine  iflands,  and  has 
a  cry  like  the  grunting  of  a  hog.  It  lives  in  the  woods, 
and  feeds  on  fruits,  fuch  as  the  Indian  fig,  piftachio,  &c. 
which  it  fw  allow^s  entire  ;  and  after  digefting  the  pulp, 
brings  up  the  flones  whole,  and  dill  fit  for  vegetation. 

The  Gentoos  rank  it  among  their  gods. 

Abijffinian  horn- bill, — Black  ;  bony  protuberance  AbyJ^nicu'S„ 
mi  circular  on  the  fore  part  \  orbits,  chin,  and  part  of  the 
throat  naked,  and  irides  brown.  Greater  quill  feathers  ' 
white.  Total  length,  three  feet  ten  Inches  •,  extent  of 
wing,  fix  feet.  On  the  neck  are  fevcral  protuberances, 
as  in  the  turkey  cock,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  changing 
to  red  on  various  occafions.  Occurs  in  Abyffinia,  ge¬ 
nerally  among  the  fields  of  tajf^  feeding  on  green  beetles, 
which  frequent  that  plant.  It  has  a  putrid  fmcll,  which 
has  occafioned  a  fuppofition  of  its  feeding  on  carrion. 

It  has  been  feen  with  eighteen  young  ones,  and  ufually 
-  runs  on  the  ground  ;  but  when  raifed,  flies  both  flrong 
and  far.  It  builds  in  large  thick  trees,  and  when  it 
can,  near  churches ;  has  a  covered  nefl,  like  that  of  a 
magpie,  but  four  times  as  large  as  an  eagle’s,  placed 
firm  on  the  trunk,  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground, 
and  the  entry  always  on  the  cafl;  fide.  * 

Indian  horn-hill, — Protuberance  flattened  forw  ards,  Hydroco- 
belly  tawney,  neck  with  a  white  collar.  Twm  feet  fou^^<^^’• 
inches  long,  rather  bigger  than  a  cock.  Inhabits  the 
Moluccas,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  nutmegs,  from  wdiich 
circumflance  its  flefii  is  very  delicate,  and  has  a  fine 
aromatic  flavour.  In  its  native  places,  it  is  frequently 
tamed  for  the  purpofes  of  defiroying  rats  and  mice. 

Rhinoceros  horn-hill,,  rhinoceros-bird,,  horned  Indian  Rhinoceros^ 
raven, — The  horny  procefs  on  the  upper  mandible  re¬ 
curved.  Ihhabits  India.  Three  feet  long,  and  nearly 
as  big  as  a  turkey.  Feeds  on  flefli  and  carrion,  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  hunters  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  on  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  beads  which  they  kill.  It  is  alfo  faid  to 
feed  on  rats  and  mice,  and  after  prefling  them  flat  with 
its  bill,  to  tofs  them  up  in  the  air,  and  fwallow  them 
wliole,  immediately  on  their  defeent. 

Banayan  horn-bilL — Greenifli  black;  under  part  of 
the  body  dufky  red  ;  the  prominence  of  the  upper  man- 
dible  acute  ab<>ve  and  plane  at  the  fides ;  bill  very  long,  ^  ' 

arched,  dufky,  having  the  fides  marked  tranfverfely 
with  orange-coloured  furrows.  Size  of  the  raven.  Na¬ 
tive,  of  the  ifle  of  Panay. 

*  G^n. 
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Gen.  10.  Buphaga,  Beef -eater. 

Bill  flraight,  fquarifli  \  mandibles*gibbous,  entire, 'more 
gibbous  at  the  margins  5  feet  greflbrial. 

African  beefeater, — Upper  parts  of  the  body  gray- 
brown,  under  parts  and  rump  yellowifh  *,  bill  hardly  an 
inch  long,  fonitiraes  yellowiih,  tipt  with  red,  fome- 
times  black ;  tail  wedged  \  legs  and  claws  black.  Eight 
inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Senegal,  and  other 
dillri61:s  of  Africa.  Refembles  the  darling,  in  its  man¬ 
ners,  appearing  in  fmall  troops  of  a  dozen  or  more. 
Alights  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  antelopes,  and  other  qua¬ 
drupeds,  and  by  prefling  the  elevated  part  of  the  animal’s 
hide,  which  contains  the  larva  of  the  oeftrus,  forces  it  out, 
and  regales  on  it.  Is  alio  faid  to  feed  on  various  kinds 
of  infers.  It  has  a  fliarp  kind  of  cry,  in  no  refpefi  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  fong. 

Gen.  1 1,  Crotophaga,  Anu 

Bill  coraprelTed,  femi-oval,  arched,  carinated  on  the 
back  ;  upper  mandible  angular  at  each  edge  ;  noflrils 
pervious,  or  going  from  one  fide  of  the  bill  to  the 
other. 


1^5 

Musopha- 

GA. 

166 

Characters. 


1^7 

Violacea^ 


Lejfer  ani, — BlaekiHi- violet ;  feet  fcanforial.  Body 
black  •,  tail  long,  and  wedged  j  upper  mandible  incurved 
at  the  tip  \  nodrils  oval ;  tongue  flefhy,  and  entire  j  legs 
black.  '  Length  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  5  fize  of  a 
blackbird  ;  and  fqmetlmes  known  by  the  names  of  the 
ra^or-hilled  hlacehird^  or  great  hlachhird.  Inhabits 
South  America  and  feveral  of  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
This  fpecies  is  gregarious  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fame  neft,  to  make  which 
they  all  unite  in  concert,  and  after  depofiting  their  eggs, 
fit  on  them  clofe  to  each  other,  in  order  to  hatch  them-, 
each  ftrlving  to  do  the  moft  for  the  general  good. 
When  the  young  are  hatched,  the  parents  exert  them- 
felves  to  feed  the  whole  flock.  It  is  ftill  more  remark¬ 
able,  that  as  foon  as  the  female  has  laid  her  eggs,  flie 
covers  them  with  leaves,  and  repeats  this  operation  as 
often  as  ftie  is  obliged  to  leave  the  neft  for  food.  It 
generally  breeds  twice  a  year  \  and  the  eggs  are  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  fea-grecn  colour,  and 
fpotted  at  the  ends.  The  leffer  ani  feeds  on  worms,  in¬ 
fects,  fruits,  and  grain,  according  to  the  feafon.  The 
other  fpecies  refemble  this  in  appearance  and  manners, 
but  vary  fomewhat  in  lize  and  colouring. 

Gen.  12.  Musophaga,  P/antain^ eater. 

Bill  ftrong,  triangular,  the  upper  mandible  at  the  bafe 
elevated  above  the  crown,  both  mandibles  dentated on 
edges  j  noftrils  in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  tongue  en¬ 
tire  and  ftout  j  toes  placed  three  before  and  one  de¬ 
hind. 

Violet  plantain-eater, — Bill  one  Inch  and  a  half;  the 
upper  mandible  nearly  triangular,  lofing  its  attachmetit 
at  the  back  part,  and  hanging  over  the  crown  ;  colour 
of  the  bill  yellow,  and  reddlfh  towards  the  end  ;  irides 
brown ;  top  of  the  head  purple  ;  neck,  breaft,  body 
and  wings  violet ;  legs  dufky-black,  and  very  ftrong. 
This  beautiful  and  rare  bird  is  found  on  plains  near  the 
borders  of  rivers,  in  the  province  of  Acra,  in  Guinea, 
and  is  faid  to  live  principally  on  the  fruit  of  the  plantain. 

5 


Its  total  length  is  nineteen  inches,  of  ^vhich  the  tall  is 
fix  inches  and  one-third.  It  is  deferibed  and  figured  ^ 
in  Latham’s  fecond  fupplement. 
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Gen.  13.  Glaucopis,  Wattle-bird, 

Bill  incurvated,  arched,  the  lower  mandible  ftiorteft, 

wfith  a  caruncle  below  at  the  bale  ;  noftriL  depreiled,  t^haraders 
and  half  covered  with  a  rae’mbrane  nearly  cartilagin¬ 
ous,  cut  at  the  point,  and  fringed  ;  feet  greftbrial. 

Cinereous  wattle-bird, — Body,  bill,  and  legs  black  *,  C/nfrel 
caruncle  firft  blue,  then  orange  ;  irides  blue,  and  very 
large  ;  tail  long  and  wedged ;  legs  long ;  hind  claws 
longer  than  the  reft.  Fifteen  inches  long  ;  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay.  Inhabits  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  often 
feen  walking  on  the  groud,  and  fometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  perching  on  trees.  It  feeds  on  various 
kinds  of  berries  and  infefls,  and  even,  according  to 
fome,  on  fmall  birds.  Its  note  approaches  to  whiilling, 
and  fometimes  to  a  fort  of  murmuring  that  is  not  un- 
pleafant.  Its  flelh  is  eatable,  and  by  fome  efteemed 
favoury. 

Gen.  14.  CoRvus,  Crow,  Corvus. 

17 

Bill  ftrong,  upper  mandible  a  little  convex,  edges  cul-  Charaden. 
trated,  and  in  moft  fpecies,  (lightly  notched  near  the 
tip ;  noftrils  covered  with  briftlcs  refleded  over  them  ; 
tongue  divided  at  the  end  ;  toes,  three  forward,  one 
backward,  the  middle  one  joined  to  the  outer  as  far  as 
the  firft  joint. 

The  greater  number  of  this  tribe  are  found  in  every 
climate.  They  are  prolific,  focial,  and  clamorous ; 
building  on  trees  ;  laying  fix  eggs ;  and  living  on  grain, 
feeds,  infedfs,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  apparently  hurt¬ 
ful  to  agriculture ;  but  their  ufe  in  diminilhing  noxious 
vermin  more  than  counterbalances  the  wafte  which  they 
occafion. 

Black  ;  back  of  a  blueilh-blaek  ; 
ly  rounded.  Two  feet  two  inches  long.  Varies  with  a 
few  fcattered  white  feathers,  or  is  black  and  white,  or 
entirely  w^hite.  A  well-known  bird,  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afia,  and  America.  Is  hardy,  cunning,  voraci¬ 
ous,  and  yet  patient  of  hunger.  Preys  on  young  ducks 
and  chickens,  and  even  deftruys  young  lambs  and  fick- 
ly  (beep,  by  firft  picking  out  their  eyes.  Smells  carrion 
at  a  great  diftance  ;  gluts  itfelf  when  an  opportunity 
offers,  retires  to  digeft,  and  returns  again  to  feed. 

Though  eafily  domefticated,  and  taught  to  fpeak,  it  has 
a  mifehievous  trick  of  purloining  any  thing  glittering, 
and  concealing  it.  “  We  have  been  allured  (fays  Mr 
Montagu),  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  that  his  butler 
having  miffed  a  great  many  filver  fpoons  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  without  being  able  to  detedf  the  thief  for  fome 
time,  at  laft  obferved  a  tame  raven  with  one  in  his 
mouth,  and  watched  him  to  his  hiding-place,  where  he 
found  more  than  a. dozen.”  The  raven  ufually  makes 
choice  of  the  forks  of  the  largeft  trees  to  build  in  ;  but 
many  of  them  likewife  breed  on  rocky  coafts,  and  ncftle 
in  the  moft  inacceflible  parts  of  them.  At  this  time 
they  are  very  bold,  and  will  not  allow  even  the  falcon 
to  approach  their  neft  with  impunity.  The  male 
and  female  pair  for  life,  and  drive  their  young  from 
their  haunt,  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves.  The  female  lays  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  blu- 
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colour,  blotched  and  fpotted  with  brown  and  birds,  when  ikinned,  and  made  into  pves,  are  much  In  Picac, 

^  aOi-colour,  and  fomewhat  larg^er  than  thofe  of  a  crow.  requeft  at  fome  tables,  but  are  neverthelefs  coarfe  eat-  V" 

Corsnff.  Bluifli-black  ;  tail  rounded  5  tail  ing.  ^  ^  ^ 

feathers  acute.  ^  Varied  fpottings  of  white,  or  en-  Hooded  crow ^  or  royslon  crow, — Afh-coloured ;  \ie2Ld^  CorrJx^ 

tirely  white;  bill  blacky  irides  dufky,  legs  black.  Di-  throat,  wings,  and  tail  black.  Length  twenty-one 

ftinguidied  from  the  rook  by  the  bill,  which  is  rather  inches.  Vifits  the  fouth  of  England  in  Oaober,  and 

more  convex  towards  the  end,  and  by  the  refleaed  retires  north  to  breed,  in  the  beginning  of  April.  In 

bridles  at  the  bafe  being  always  perfea.  TLhefc  marks,  the  Hebrides,  and  fome  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
however,  are  obvious  only  in  adults,  and  in  young  birds,  it  is  refident  throughout  the  year.  In  open  champaign 
the  note  is  the  only  criterion,  which  in  this  is  much  diftrias,  it  feeds  on  grain,  worms,  and  carrion  ;  but  it 

more  hoarfe  than  that  of  the  rook.  This  fpecies  weighs  often  reforts  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  coad, 

about  nineteen  ounces,  and  is  eighteen  inches  long,  where  the  various  animal  matters  thrown  up  by  the  tide. 

It  feeds  on  fledr,  infeas,  and  grain,  but  is  particularly  ajfford  a  condant  fupply  of  food.  It  not  only  picks  out 

fond  of  carrion.  It  frequently  attacks  the  eyes  of  dy-  the  eyes  of  lambs  and  difeafed  fheep,  but  of  horfes, 

ing  animals,  dedroys  w'eakly  lambs,  and  when  preffed  when  entangled  in  bogs.  The  ned  and  eggs  are  dmi- 

with  hunger,  will  even  purfue  birds  on  wing.  It  like-  lar  to  thofe  of  the  common  crow.  It  is  not  uncommon 

wife  makes  havock  among  young  game  and  poultry.  It  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  * 

Avill  frequently  hide  its  food  till  hunger  becomes  more  Jackdaw.  —  Browniih  black  ;  hind  part  of  the  hG.2idiMoncdula»' 
urgent.  With  the  leder  fpecies  of  hawks  it  %vages  con-  hoary  ;  front,  wings,  and  tail,  black.  Its  varieties  are, 

j  dant  war  ;  nor  will  it  differ  the  kite,  the  buzzard,  or  a  white  collar  round  the  neck  ;  Avhite,  with  a  yellowidi 

f  the  raven,  to  approach  its  ned  with  impunity.  Carrion  bill;  bright  black,  t  and  eyes  furrounded  with  white 

crows  keep  in  pairs  all  the  year,  and  feldom  congregate  dots  ;  black,  with  bill  and  legs  red  ;  wings  white,  bill 

but  to  regale  on  fome  carcafe,  or  to  rood  in  winter.  fomewhat  curved ;  brownidi,  with  white  flioulders,  &.c. 

They  build  in  woods,  on  the  branches  of  trees,  making  Weighs  about  nine  ounces  ;  length  near  thirteen  inches, 

a  ned  of  dicks,  pladered  with  earth,  and  lined  with  This  very  common  bird  frequents  old  towers,  ruined 

fome  foft  materials,  as  wool  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  buildings,  and  high  cliffs,  where  it  builds,  as  well  as  in 

j  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  green idi  colour,  fpotted  with  holes  of'  trees.  The  ned  is  made  of  dicks,  and  lined 

*75  with  w’ool  and  other  foft  materials  ;  the  eggs  are  five  or 

frugiUgus.  — Black;  fore  part  of  the  head  cinereous  ;  tail  fix,  and  biuiih,  fpotted  with  black.  The  jackdaw  is' 

fomewhat  rounded.  Very  like  the  preceding  ;  but  dif-  gregarious,  frequently  Hocks  with  rooks,  and  like  the 
;  fers  in  its  manners,  being  content  with  feeding  on  the  latter,  feeds  on  grain  and  infers,  is  fond  of  cherries,  and 

infe61  tribe  and  grain.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  what  will  devour  carrion  in  fevere  weather.  It  is  frequently 

is  commonly  called  the  grub-worm^  which  is  the  larva  feen  to  perch  on  the  back  of  fheep,  not  only  to  rob  that 

of  the  chader.  The  rook  is  gregarious  at  all  feafons,  animal  of  its  wool  as  a  lining  to  its  ned,  but  alfo  to 

reforting  every  fpring  to  breed  on  the  fame  trees,  where  pick  out  the  ticks  with  which  it  is  infeded.  Tliough 

^  their  nefts  may  be  fecn  crowded  one  over  another,  on  eafily  made  tame,  and  taught  to  fpeak,  it  is  mifehievous, 

the  upper  branches.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  much  and  full  of  tricks. 

like  thofe  of  the  crow.  After  their  young  have  taken  Jay. — Wing-coverts  blue,  with  white  and  black  tranf-  Glandarivs* 

I  they  all  fwfake  their  ned-trees,  but  return  to  them  verfe  lines;  body  variegated  with  purple  and  gray.  This 

again  in  Oflober,  to  rood.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  beautiful  bird  is  very  common  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 

they  uiually  feek  fome  more  flicltered  dtuation  at  night,  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia  ;  frequenting  wood- 

but  generally  affemble  frd  in  the  ufual  place,  and  then  ed  trails,  but  not  in  flocks.  It  weighs  feven  ounces,  . 

^  fly  off  together.  Rookeries  are  fometimes  the  feene  of  and  meafures  nearly  thirteen  inches  in  length.  The 

violent  conteds  between  the  old  and  new  inhabitants,  ned,  which  is  commonly  built  in  high  coppice  wood,  or 
^  An  unfortunate  couple  of  drangers  will  fometimes  have  hedges,  and  fometimes  againlt  the  fide  of  a  ferubby  tree, 

their  half-built  iicds  lorn  in  pieces,  and  be  compelled  is  formed  of  dicks,  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  and  contains 
'  to  begin  their  work  anew  in  fome  more  undidurbed  litu-  dve  or  fix  eggs,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  not  very  un- 

ation.  Of  this  (fays  Mr  Bewick)  we  had  a  re-  like  thofe  of  the  partridge,  but  fmaller,  and  obfeurely 
markable  indance  in  Newcadlc.  In  the  year  178^,  a  marked  with  a  darker  ih^ade  of  brown.  The  jay  is  a 
pair  of  rooks,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  edablidi  great  devourer  of  fruit  and  grain,  particularly  acorns, 
themfelves  in  a  rookery  at  no  great  didance  from  the  peas,  and  cherries  ;  will  frequently  plunder  the  neds  of 
exchange,  w’erc  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  fmaller  birds  of  tlieir  eggs  and  young,  and  fometimes 
1  hey  took  refuge  on  the  fpirc  of  that  building,  and  al-  pounce  on  the  old  birds,  on  which  it  preys,  as  well  as  on 
though  condantly  interrupted  by  other  rooks,  built  their  mice.  Its  common  notes  are  various,  but  harfh,  and 
ned  on  the  top  of  the  vane,  and  brought  forth  their  manifed  a  fingular  propenfity  to  imitation  and  mimicry, 
young,  undidurbed  by  the  noife  of  the  populace  below  counterfeiting  the  bleating  of  a  lamb;  the  mewing  of  a 
them  ;  the  ned  and  its  inhabitants  turning  about  with  cat,  the  cry  of  a  kite  or  buzzard,  the  hooting  of  an  owl, 

I  every  change  of  the  wind.  They  returned  and  built  the  neighing  of  a  horfe,  &c.  It  has  even  been  known 

i  their  ned  every  year  on  the  fame  place  till  179^,  foon  to  imitate  very  exadlly  the  found  made  by  the  adlion  of 

‘  after  which  the  fpire  was  taken  down.”  In  England,  a  faw. 

rooks  remain  during  the  whole  year;  but  both  in  Blue  jay. — Blue;  collar  black ;  wing-coverts 
France  and  Silefia,  they  migrate.  It  is  a  fingular  cir-  tranfverfe  black  lines  ;  cred  blue  ;  cheeks,  chin,  and 

cumdance,  that  the  idand  of  Jerfey  fhould  be  entirely  belly,  white  ;  bread  pale  red  ;  back  pale  purple  ;  tail 
without  rooks  ;  particularly  when  we  know  that  they  Ifjngj  wedged,  with  black  and  blue  lines,  and  tipt 
frequently  dy  over  from  Britain  to  France.  The  young  with  white  ;  legs  black.  Eleven  inches  long;  inhabits 
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North  America  ;  is  gregarious  3  builds  in  niarfliy 
places  3  has  a  pleafant  note  3  feeds  on  worms,  ferpents, 
chefnuts,  &,c,  and  is  particularly  dcdru61i\'c  to  the  maize 
fields. 

Nut-cracker. — Brown,  dotted  with  white  ;  wings  and 
tail  black  j  tail  feathers  black  at  the  tip,  the  middle  ones 
as  if  worn.  Body  with  triangular  ^vhite  fpots  \  vent 
white;,  crown  and  tail  feathers  without  fpots-,  feathers 
of  the  noftrils  fometiines  wanting  ;  tongue  bicufpidate. 
Length  thirteen  inches  j  fize  of  a  magpie.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Siberia,  but  is  very  rare  in  England.  Its 
favourite  food  fecms  to  be  the  kernels  of  nuts,  which  it 
hacks  or  fplits  w'ith  its  bill. 

-Variegated  black  and  white  ;  tail  wedged. 
Subject  to  confiderable  varieties.  About  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  weighs  between  eight  and  nine- ounces.  Too 
well  known  to  require  particular  defeription,  being  a 
common  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Aha,  and 
America.  Generally  continues  in  pairs  through  the 
year  j  is  mifehievous  and  clamorous,  and  has  a  verjr  in- 
diferiminate  appetite,  rejedling  hardly  any  fpccies  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  or  fruits,  and  devouring  grain,  when  nothing 
eife  can  be  got.  Is  crafty  and  familiar  ;  may  be  taught 
to  pronounce  words,  and  even  fliort  fentences,  and  will 
imitate  any  particular  noife  which  it  hears.  Like  other 
birds  of  its  kind,  is  addidled  to  pilfering,  and  will  hoard 
its  provifions.  The  female  builds  her  nelf  with  great 
art,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  fide  for  her  admittance,  and 
covering  all  the  upper  part  with  thorny  branches,  clofe- 
ly  entangled,  fo  as  to  fccure  her  retreat  from  the  rude 
attacks  of  other  birds.  The  infide  is  furnifiied  with  a 
fort  of  mattrefs  eompofed  of  ’tvool,  and  other  foft  mate¬ 
rials.  She  lays  feven  or  eight  eggs,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  fpotted  with  black.  During  winter  nights, 
magpies  affemblc  in  great  numbers  in  foine  coppice  or 
thicket,  to  roofi,  but»feparate  again  in  the  day. 

Mexican  crow, — Entirely  bluilh  black.  Bill,  legs, 
and  claws  black*.  Size  of  the  jackdaw.  Inhabits  New 
Spain,  frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and 
perpetually  chattering  with  a  ft rong  and  founding  voice. 

Alpine  crow, — BlaekiQi ;  bill  pale  yellow,  legs  black. 
Size  of  the  jackdaw  ;  length  fifteen  inches.  Inhabits 
inc  Alps  and  Pyrenees  j  has  a  lharp,  difagreeable  voice  j 
lives  on  feeds  and  grain,  and  is  injurious  to  corn  fields. 
Its  ftefti  is  reckoned  good  eating. 

Red-legged  crow^  or  Cornijh  chough, — Violet  blackifli ; 
bill  and  legs  red.  Weighs  about  fourteen  ounces ; 
length  nearly  feventeen  inches.  Inhabits  the  Alps, 
Norway,  England,  Egypt,  and  Perfia.  In  this  ifland, 
it  feems  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  Devonftiire,  Cornwall, 
and  Wales.  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  that  it  is  alfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Plebrides.  It  is  fel- 
dom  feen  at  any  great  diftanee  from  the  fea  coaft,  where 
it  breeds  in  the  rocks  and  caverns,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  ruined  towers.  The  neft  is  eompofed  of  ftieks,  and 
lined  with  a  great  quantity  of  wool  and  hair.  The 
eggs  are  generally  five,  of  a  dull  wdiite,  fprinkled  with 
light-brown  and  afii-coloured  fpots,  moftly  at  the  larger 
end.  The  note  of  the  Gornifti  chough  is  fomewhat  like 
that  of  the  jackdaw,  but  more  (brill.  Its  food  is  grain 
and  infc6ls,  though,  in  a  ftatc  of  confinement,  it  will 
greedily  feed  on  tiefti.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  but  crafty, 
and  will  hide  not  only  part  of  its  food,  but  things  of 
value.  It  is  even  alleged,  that  houfes  have  been  fet  on 
fire  by  its  carrying  off  lighted  ftieks  in  its  bill. 


Gen.  15.  CoR.vciAS,  Roller, 


Bill  fliarp  edged,  bent  in  at  tlie  point,  bafe  naked  ofcoKAciAs.i 
feathers  ;  tongue  cartilaginous,  and  bifid  j  legs  (hort ;  i86 

feet  grcffcrial  j  toes  three  before,  and  one  behind,  di- 
vided  to  their  origin.  i 


This  genus  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  region  of 
the  globe,  as  one  or  other  of  the  different  fpecies  may 
be  met  w  ith  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  jg 
Common  ov  garrulous  roller, — Blue  j  back  red  j  ^^ig-Gurrula. 
feathers  black. — The  only  fpecies  that  has  ever  been  met 
w'ith  in  England,  and  that  very  rarely.  Length  twelve 
inches  and  a  half  3  fize  of  a  jay.  Vies  with  forac  of  the 
parrots,  in  its  ftiades  of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with 
w  hite,  heightened  by  the  contraft  of  graver  colours.  It 
is  r-  ilder  than  the  jay  ;  frequents  the  thickeft  woods, 
and  builds  it*s  neft  chiefiy  on  birch  trees.  It  is  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  where  they  are  fold 
in  the  markets  and  poulterers  (hops.  It  feeds  on  frogs, 
beetles,  acorns,  grain,  and  fruit,  and  in  cafes  of  neceffity 
will  even  eat  carrion.  It  is  remarkable  for  making  a 
chattering  kind  of  noife.  Its  fiefii  taftes  like  that  of  a 
turtle. 

Long-tailed  ro//er.— Bill  blaekifti,  one  inch  and  a  half 
long  3  hind  parts  of  tlie  head  green  ;  upper  parts  of  the  Plate 
back  and  fe a pulars  fulvous  glolTcd  with  green  ;  low'tr 
part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  -wing  coverts,  fine  blue  \ 

Upper  tail  coverts  blue  green  ;  two  middle  feathers  of 
the  tail  deep  green,  reft  blue  green  ;  outer  ones  on  each 
fide  twice  the  length  of  the  otliers,  and  the  projefling 
part  deep  blue  3  the  (hafts  of  all  black  legs  gray  j 
elaw^s  blackilh.  Inhabits  Angola. 

Docile  or  tame  roller, — White,  interfperfed  with  red- 
diih,  bay  beneath  5  legs  yellow  5  tall  feathers  black,  tipt 
with  wdiite  3  bill  yellow  3  claws  ficflr-colour.  Size  of 
a  jackdaw.  Inhabits  Perfia  -,  and  has  obtained  its 
name  from  imitating  the  w'ords  and  adiuns  of  thofe  a- 
round  it, 

Nofy  m/er.— Black  ^  patch  on  the  wings;  vent, ^ 
bafe,  and  tip  of  the  tail  white.  This  fpecies  is  very 
numerous  at  Norfolk  ifland  ;  and  is  very  elaraorous, 
efpecially  at  night.  It  is  a  very  fool i(h  bird  ;  running 
after  any  perfon,  and  allowing  ilfelf  to  be  knocked 
dowm  wfith  a  ftlck.  It  is  about  nineteen  inches  long, 
and  rather  bigger  than  a  jackdawG 

ipi 

Gen.  16.  Oriolus,  Oriole,  Oiuolus- 

102 

Bill  conical,  convex,  very  acute  and  ftraiglit ;  upper  Charato 
manible  fomewhat  longer  than  the  under,  and  (light¬ 
ly  cmarginated  ;  tongue  bifid  and  acute  ;  feet  greifo- 
rial. 


The  birds  of  this  genus  are  gregarious,  noify,  numer¬ 
ous,  voracious,  and  great  devourers  of  corn.  They 
chiefly  inhabit  America,  and  often  build  pendulous 
nefts.  The  only  European  fpecies,  which  alfo  inhabits 
Afia  and  Africa,  is  the 

Golden  oriole,  01  golden' thrujh. — Pale  yellow;  loxos Qaibula- 
and  limbs  black  *,  outer  tail  feathers  yellow  on  the  hind 
part;  bill  and  irides yellow ;  legs  plumbeous.  Nine  inches 
and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;  and 
'is  incident  to  feveral  varieties.  It  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  France,  where  it  fummers  and  breeds.  Its 
neft  is  in  the  (hape  of  a  purfe,  faftened  to  the  extreme 
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divarications  of  tlie  outmofl  twigs  of  tall  trees,  and  com- 
pofed  of  fibres  of  hemp,  or  ftraw^  mixed  with  fine  dry 
{talks  of  grafs,  and  lined  within  with  mofs  and  lichens. 
The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty  white, 
marked  with  fmall  brown  fpots.  She  fits  three  weeks, 
and  will  not  unfrequently  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  taken  with 
the  eggs  and  neft,  and  continue  to  fit  on  them  in  a  cage, 
till  file  dies.  The  golden  oriole  is  partial  to  grapes,  figs, 
cherries,  berries,  and  infe£ts.  It  has  a  loud  cry.  Its 
fiefii  is  reckoned  good  eating. 

Climbing  oriole, — Tawney  \  head,  neck,  and  bread: 
fpotted  with  white  \  tail  rounded  \  bill  yellow! (h  gray  ; 
legs  blackiih.  Seven  inches  long.  Inhabits  Guiana, 
among  trees,  which  it  climbs  like  a  pie,  and  picks  out 
infers  from  under  the  bark. 

IBeric  oriole, — Tawney;  head, throat, back,  quill  and 
tail  feathers,  black  ;  wings  with'a  white  fpot ;  bill  mod* 
ly  black,  with  a  brown  bale  ;  irides  yellowidi ;  legs 
foraetimes  black  and  fometiines  lead  coloured,  or  gray 
white.  Nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  and  the  Carribee  iflands. 
Domedicated  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  infedls.  In  its 
wild  date  it  is  very  agile  and  bold.  It  builds  a  large 
cylindrical  ned,  fufpended  to  the  end  of  a  twig  of  a  tree, 
with  a  vie\v  to  defend  its  young  from  the  attacks  of 
fnakes  and  other  animals.  Of  thefe  neds  feveral  may 
fometimes  be  feen  near  to  one  another,  and  not  far  from 
houfes. 

Red-v^iinged  oriole, — Black;  wing  coverts  tawney.  Size 
of  a  darling  ;  length  from  eight  to  nine  inches.  Occurs 
in  Mexico,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  as  far  as  New 
York.  Builds  a  thick  penfile  ned  among  reeds,  or  be* 
tw'een  the  forks  of  trees,  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  along  with  other  birds,  in  the  fwamps,  which 
are  feldom  acceflible  by  man.  In  Louifiana  thefe  birds 
appear  only  in  winter,  and  fometimes  in  fuch  immenfe 
flocks,  that  three  hundred  or  more  are  taken  at  one 
draught  of  the  net.  Thefe  nets  are  fpread  on  fome  bare 
fmooth  path,  at  the  fide  of  a  wood,  with  rice  drewed  to 
decoy  the  birds.  To  fecure  the  multitudes  that  are 
caught,  it  is  often  necefiary  to  knock  mod  of  them  on 
the  head  upon  the  fpot.  Their  common  name  in  Ame¬ 
rica  is  mai%e-tJiief,  which  they  have  acquired  from  the 
circumdance  of  their  pecking  a  hole  in  the  plant  when 
green,  and  fo  dedroying  it. 

Red-hrenjled  o?'iole^  or  moching-hird  of  Guiana^— 
Black ;  chin,  throat,  bread,  and  upper  corner  of  the 
wings  red.  Sev^n  inches  long,  lefs  than  a  blackbird. 
Inhabits  Guiana  and  Cayenne  ;  fings  pleafantly,  and 
imitates  the  notes  of  many  other  birds.  The  ned,  which 
is  built  of  hay,  &.c,  is  long,  cylindrical,  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  in  circumference,  and  hangs  from  the  high 
branches  of  the  tailed  trees. 

Black  and  yellozo  onh/e.— Black  ;  hind  part  of  the 
back,  fpot  on  the  wing-coverts  and  bafe  of  the  tail 
feathers,  yellow.  There  are,  how’ ever,  feveral  X’^arieties. 
Bigger  than  a  blackbird.  Inhabits  South  America  ; 
forms  a  pendent  ned,  fliaped  like  an  alembic  :  four 
hundred  of  which  may  fometimes  be  feen  together,  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  extreme  branches  of  trees.  The  eggs  are 
dirty  white,  with  fmall  pale  brown  fpots. 

Baltimore  oriole^  or  Baltimore  bird, — Blackilh  ;  the 
under  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  band  on  the  wings 
tawney  ;  bill  lead  colour  ;  greater  wing  coverts  black, 
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tipt  wuth  white  ;  fird  quill  feathers  dirty  W’hite,  edged 
with  white;  two  middle  tail  feathers  black,  the  red  ^ 
black  on  the  lower  part,  and  orange  above.  Thefe 
birds  are  found  in  many  parts  of  America,  the  northern 
regions  of  wdiich  they  occupy  in  fummer,  advancing 
even  to  Montreal  in  May,  and  returning  fouthward  in 
winter,  which  accounts  for  their  appearance  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  at  that  time.  They  make  their  ned 
of  a  foft  downy  matter,  in  the  (hape  of  a  purfe,  tying  it 
with  threads  to  the  extreme  forks  of  the  twigs  of  the 
tulip,  plane,  and  hiccory  trees.  The  country  people 
call  them  f  re-birds  ;  and  indeed,  when  in  high  plumage, 
their  motions  from  branch  to  branch  not  unaptly  re- 
femble  a  flalh  of  fire. 

Weaver  oriole. — Yellow;  head  brown,  with  a  fhade 
of  golden  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  blackifii,  edged  with 
oraUge.  Inhabits  near  the  Senegal ;  fize  of  the  golden 
oriole.  “  In  the  cage  wdiere  thefe  birds  were  kept 
(fays  Dr  Latham),  it  w^as  obferved,  that  they  entwined 
fome  of  the  dalks  of  tlie  pimpernel,  with  which  they 
were  fed,  in  the  wires  ;  as  this  feeraed  to  fhew  a  difpo* 
fition  of  making  a  neft,  fome  rufli-ftalks  were  put  into 
the  cage  ;  on  which  they  prefen tly  made  a  neft  large 
enough  to  hide  one  of  them  at  lead  ;  but  it  was  as  often 
deranged  as  made,  the  wmrk  of  one  day  being  fpoiled 
the  next ;  ferving  to  ihew  that  the  fabrication  of  the 
neft  in  a  ftate  of  nature  was  the  work  of  both  male  and 
female,  and  in  all  probability  is  finifiied  by  the  laft^ 

They  had  a  fiiarp  but  lively  note. 

“  A  friend  of  mine  deferibed  a  bird  to  me,  which 
he  faw  at  the  houfe  of  an  acquaintance,  which  feemed 
to  be  this  very  bird.  By  accident  having  got  a  bit  of 
fewing  filk,  it  W’ove  it  among  the  wires  of  the  cage, 
on  wdiich,  more  being  put  to  it,  it  interlaced  the  w’hole 
very  confufedly,  fo  as  to  hinder  moft  part  of  that  fide 
of  the  cage  from  being  feen  through.  It  was  found  to 
prefer  green  and  yellow  to  any  other  coloured  lilk.” 

Banana  or/o/e’.-*-Tawmey  ;  head  and  breaft  chefnut  •,Ba?iana» 
back,  quill,  and  tail  feathers,  black.  Seven  inches  long. ' 
Inhabits  South  America  and  the  Weft  India  iftands. 

Makes  a  neft  of  a  curious  conftru6lion,  compofed  of 
fibres  and  leaves,  exactly  in  the  ftiape  of  the  fourth  part 
of  a  globe,  fenced  with  great  art  under  a  leaf  of  a  bana¬ 
na  tree,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  leaf  forms  one  fide  of 
the  neft.  ^  ^  ,.1^2 

Hang-nejl  oriole.^  American  hang-nejl,,  Spanijh  night-  Nidipert’^ 
ingale.,  Scc.^-Frontlet  and  wreath  black  ;  crown,  neck,r/w/7/j. 
back,  and  tail,  reddilh-broxvn  ;  breaft  and  belly  tawney 
yellow.  Inhabits  the  woods  in  Jamaica  ;  fings  fweetly  ; 
and  builds  a  pendulous  neft  of  ftalks  or  thready  mofs,  on 
the  extreme  branch  of  a  high  tree. 


Gen.  17.  Grachla,  Gvakle. 
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GRACUtA. 

Bill  convex,  ftiarp-edged,  fome  what  naked  at  the  bafe  ;  charadlers 
tongue  entire,  fomewbat  (harp,  flefhy  ;  feet  formed 
for  walking. 

All  the  fpecies  ate  extra- European  ;  have  a  thick  bill, 
comprefied  at  the  fides,  with  fmall  noflrils  at  the  bafe, 
and  lharp-hooked  claws  ;  the  middle  toe  of  the  fore- feet 
conneded  at  the  bafe  to  the  outer. 

MinoVy  or  religious  grakle, — Violet  black  ;  fpot  on  Relfgio/a.^ 
the  wings  white;  hind-head  with  a  yellow  naked  band. 

Size  of  a  blackbird  ;  length  ten  inches  and  a  half.  In- 
3  habits 
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habits  various  parts  of  the  Eafl  Indies  j  is  very  fond  of 
cherries  and  grapes ;  and  can  be  eafily  trained  to  whiftle, 
fing.  or  fpeak. 

Boat-tailed  grakle, — Grayifti  5  fhoulders  blue  ;  quill 
feathers  green  on  the  outlide.  Size  of  a  cuckoo,  nearly 
thirteen  inches  long.  The  folding  up,  of  the  tail  feathers, 
inftead  of  forming  a  plane  furface  at  top,  hnks  into  a 
hollow,  like  a  deep  gutter,  -^vhich  Angularity  is  manifefl 
only  when  the  bird  is  dying,  or  perched,  for  when  on 
the  ground,  it  always  carries  its  tail  expanded.  It  in¬ 
habits  Jamaica  and  North  America,  keeping  company 
with  the  maize  thief  and  red-winged  oriole.  It  feeds 
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on  maize,  the  fruit  of  the  banana,  &c.  as  well 


2DS 

Paradi¬ 
se;  A. 


beetles  and  other  infedls. 

Purple  grakle. — Violet  black  ;  tall  rounded.  Up- 
wards  of  thirteen  inches  long,  though  the  female  mea- 
fiires  only  eleven  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Mexico,  the 
warm  parts  of  America,  and  Jamaica  *  Angs  fweetly  5 
feeds  on  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  makes  great  havock  in 
the  maize  plantations.  It  lays  Ave  or  Ax  bluiAi  eggs, 
with  black  ftripes  and  fpots. 


2  op 

Charatien 


Gen.  18.  Paradisea,  Bird  of  Paradife, 

Bill  covered  ivith  a  belt  of  downy  feathers  at  the  bafe  ; 
feathers  of  the  Ades  very  long ;  two  of  the  tail 
feathers  naked.  Legs  and  feet  very  large  and  Arong  j 
three  toes  forward,  one  backw'ard,  the  middle  con- 
nefted  to  the  outer  one  as  far  as  the  Arft  joint. 
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The  birds  of  this  genus,  till  lately,  were  very  imper- 
fe611y  knovyn,  and  had  given  rife  to  various  idle  tales, 
fuch  as  their  never  alighting  r.n  the  ground  from  their 
birth  to  their  death  j  their  living  entirely  on  dew  5  their 
being  produced  without  legs,  &c.  The  clreuniAance 
which  led  to  the  laft-mentioned  error,  was  merely  acci¬ 
dental  y  the  legs  and  coarfer  parts  of  the  wrings  having 
been  pulled  off  in  the  courfe  of  preparing  the  birds  for 
an  ornamental  article  of  drefs.  Though  the  birds  of 
paradife  occur  in  Japan,  China,  PerAa,  and  various  parts 
or  India,  they  are  believed  to  be  properly  natives  of 
New  Guinea,  where  they  breed.  The  Dutch  get  them 
chieAy  from  Banda,  where  the  ftory  of  their  w^ant  of 
legs  has  been  propagated,  in  order  to  enhance  their  va¬ 
lue. 

Great  bird  of  Paradife. — Feathers  of  the  hypochondria 
longer  than  the  body  5  the  two  intermediate  tail  feathers 
long  and  fetaceous  j  the  Aze  of  the  body  fcarcely  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  a  thrufh,  though  the  plumage  "would  in¬ 
dicate  a  bird  as  large  as  a  pigeon ;  the  length  from  the 
end  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  tall  is  twelve  inches  and  a 
half  5  the  bill  is  greeniAi  yellow,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 


long  5^  the  eyes  are  very  fmall ;  the  head,  which  is  alfo 


imall  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  as  w^ell  as  the  throat  and 
neck  are  covered  with  very  fhort,  denfe,  ftiff  feathers, 
of  which  thofe  on  the  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  pale  gold  colour  5  the  ba’fe  of  the  bill  is  fur- 
rounded  with  black  feathers,  appearing  like  velvet,  and 
changing  in  different  lights  to  green ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  is  golden  green  j  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
behind  the  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  chefnut  \  the  breafl; 
is  of  a  deep  chefnut,  verging  to  purple  5  from  under  the 
wings  proceeds  a  great  quantity  of  feathers,  wuth  the 
\vebs  fo  loofe,  as  to  appear  like  a  herring-bone,  fome 
of  thehi  nearly  eighteen  inches  long,  fome  chefnut  and 
purphAi,  others  yeilowiAi,  and  a  few  ahuoft  white ;  liom 
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the  rump  arife  two  feathers  without  webs,  except  for  Pica. 

four  inches  next  the  bafe,  and  the  fame  at  the  tips  j ' - r- 

the  legs  are  flout  and  of  a  brown  colour.  Thefe  birds 
are  found  in^  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  thofe  furround¬ 
ing  New  Guinea,  particularly  in  Aroo,  where  they  ar¬ 
rive  with  the  wefterly  or  dry  monfoon,  and  whence 
they  return  to  New  Guinea,  when  the  eafferly  or  wet 
monfoon  fets  in.  They  are  feen  going  and  returning 
in  Alghts  of  thirty  or  forty,  conduced  by  a  leader, 
which  dies  higher  than  the  reft.  During  this  Aight  they 
cry  like  ffarlings.  By  a  fudden  Aiifting  of  the  wind, 
their  long  fcapular  feathers  are  fometlmes  fo  dlAievelled 
as  to  preclude  dying,  when  they  fall  to  the  ground,  or 
are  loff  in  the  water.  In  the  former  cafe  they  cannot 
rife  again  into  the  air,  without  gaining  an  eminence, 
and  are  fccurcd  by  the  natives,  and  killed  on  the  fpot, 
as  they  cannot  be  preferved  alive  by  art.  They  are 
likewife  caught  with  bird-lime,  or  diot  with  blunt  ar¬ 
rows,  or  intoxicated  with  the  berries  of  menifpermum 
cocculus  put  into  the  water  which  they  are  accuAomed 
to  drink.  Their  real  food  is  not  known  with  certain¬ 
ty.  According  to  fome,  they  feed  on  the  red  berries  of 
the  %X3aringa  tree  (feus  benjaininaf  according  to  others, 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  nutmegs  j  fome  affert  that 
they  live  on  large  butterdies,  and  others,  that  they  chafe 
and  devour  fmall  birds.  It  is  only  for  otnament  that 
they  are  coveted  by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eafl 
as  are  able  to  purchafe  them,  the  chiefs  of  the  country 
W'earing  them  conftantly  in  their  turbans.  The  gran¬ 
dees  of  PerAa,  Surat,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufe  them  as 
aigrettes,  and  even  adorn  their  horfes  with  them.  There 
is  a  leffer  variety  of  this  fpecies,  found  in  the  Papua 
idands. 

King'^s  bird  of  Paradife,  or  hing'^s  bird.—QPiZ^xwxtp^^i^ 
purple,  whitifh  beneath  ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  Ali-  ^ 
form,  feathered,  and  femilunar  at  the  tips ;  bread:  blu- 
ifh  5  cirri  of  the  tail  very  long  ;  feathers  under  the 
wings  longer  than  the  reft  5  tail  Ihort,  truncate ;  from 


Ave  to  feven  Inches  long,  and  about  the  Aze  of  a  lark. 


It  is  faid  not  to  aftbeiate  with  any  other  of  the  birds  of 
paradife,  but  ftiifts  folitary  from  bufh  to  bufh  in  queft 
of  red  berries,  and  never  gets  on  tall  trees.  It  occurs 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  returns  to  New 
Guinea  in  the  rainy  feafon,  but  is  much  more  fcarce  than 
the  preceding. 

Magnificent  bird  of  Paradife, — Chefnut  brown  above ;  Magnifca* 
chin  green,  with  golden  lunules  ^  crown  with  a  tuft  of 
yellow  feathers  ^  Arft  quill-feathers  brown,  fccondary 
deep  yellow  ;  middle  tail-feathers  very  long,  with  a  very 
fliort  fringe  ;  legs  and  bill  yellowq  and  the  latter  black 
at  the  tip  and  bafe.  A  Angular  and  beautiful  fpecies, 

Agured  in  Latham’s  SynopAs. 

Gorget ^  bird  of  Paradife. — Black,  flight  green 
neath  5  hind  head,  nape,  crown,  and  band  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  belly  fine  green,  a  fplendid  gold-coloured 
crefeent  under  the  chin ;  tail  feathers  12,  unequal,  the 
outer  ones  Ave  inches  long,  and  the  two  in  the  middle 
22.  Twenty-eight  inches  long.  Figured  in  Latham’s 
SynopAs. 

Superb  bh'd  of  Paradife. ;  head,  QXovin,2LnA  SuperbiU 
belly  green  j  chin  violet.  Alky  j  wings  black  ,  tail  with 
a  fliade  of  green  5  bill  black  ;  legs  brown  3  under  the 
wings  a  tuft  of  loofe,  black.  Alky  feathers,  as  long  as 
the  wings  when  folded.  Eight  inches  and  eight  lines 
long.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  New  Guinea. 

White 


Alba- 

Thogon. 
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Whhe  bird  of  Partfrt'/T'f— Entirely  white.  Inhabits 
the  Papuan  ifland?,  and  is  very  rare. 

Gen.  19.  Trogon,  Curucuu 

Bill  Oiorter  than  the  head,  fiiarp-cdged,  liooked  j  man¬ 
dibles  ferrated  at  the  edge  ;  feet  fcanforial  5  body 
long  \  nodrils  covered  with  briftles  ^  feet  fliort,  wool¬ 
ly  j  tail  very  long,  Confilling  of  12  feathers. 


low,  the  latter  fpotted  with  red  j  belly  yellow,  fpotted 
with  green  j  bill,  legs,  and  claws  cinereous,  the  latter 
tipt  with  yellow  5  a  blue  llreak  on  each  fide  of  the 
moutli  \  tail  wedged  5  quill  feathers  edged  with  green. 
Size  of  a  fparrow,  nearly  fix  inches  long.  Inhabits  the 
country  of  Maynas,  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazons,  and 
is  the  inoft  beautiful  and  aflive  of  the  tribe. 

Gen.  21.  CucuLUS,  Cuckoo. 
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The  birds  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  tro¬ 
pical  regions,  and  mofily  inhabit  South  America.  They 
lire  folitary,  in  the  thickeft  receflfes  of  molft  woods,  fit¬ 
ting  and  building  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees.  They 
take  but  a  fliort  flight,  and  feed  on  infers  and  fruit.  As 
they  differ  much  in  appearance,  in  different  ftages  of 
life,  a  confiderable  degree  of  confufion  has  prevailed  in 
the  illuftratlon  of  the  fpecies.  They  have  the  name  of 

218  curticui  from  their  note. 

Curucuu  Red-bellied  curucui. — Of  a  greenifh-gold  colour,  taw- 
ney  beneath  j  throat  black ;  lateral  tail  feathers,  with 
white  and  black  bars,  the  middle  ones  tipt  with  black. 
Somewhat  lefs  than  a  magpie  \  length  lo  inches  and  a 
half.  Inhabits  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  There  are 
two  or  three  varieties.  At  pairing  time,  only  two  or 
three  are  found  together  j  and  the  male  has  a  kind  of 
melancholy  note,  by  which  their  haunts  are  difeovered. 
They  begin  to  pair  in  April,  and  build  in  the  hole  of  a 
rotten  tree,  laying  three  or  four  white  eggs,  about  as 
big  as  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  on  the  bare  rotten  duft.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Incubation  of  the  female,  the  male  takes  care  to 
provide  food  for  her,  and  to  beguile  the  time  by  his 
fong.  The  parents  feed  the  young  with  fmall  worms, 
caterpillars,  and  infe<51s  \  and,  when  their  nurflings  are 
able  to  fhift  for  themfelvcs,  they  forfake  them,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  folitary  haunts,  till  nature  prompts  them 
to  produce  their  fecond  brood  in  Auguft  or  September. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  cffe^I, 
to  domefticate  this  fpecies,  as  it  obftinately  refufes  food, 
when  in  confinement. 
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IBucco.  20.  BuCCO,  Barhet. 

Charadlers.  cultrated,  comprclfed  laterally  j  apex  emarginated 
on  both  fides,  and  incurved,  gape  reaching  below  the 
eyes  ;  noftrlls  covered  with  recumbent  feathers  j  feet 
fcanforial  ^  bill  ftrong,  fomewhat  flraight,  almoft  co¬ 
vered  with  briftles  5  tail  feathers  ufually  ten. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  Afia  and  America,  and  are  a 

221  dull  and  ftupid  race. 

Spotted-hel/tedhai'bet.—T  awney  brown ,  tawney  white, 
fpotted  with  black  beneath  5  chin  tawney  5  neck  with  a 
tawney  lunule  varied  with  black,  a  black  fpot  behind 
the  eyes  5  head  very  large  ^  bill  black  ;  crown  and 
front  tawncylfh  ;  legs  black.  This  bird  occurs  both  at 
Cayenne  and  Brazil.  It  is  clumfy,  folitary,  filent,  and 
penfive,  afte6Iing  only  fuch  places  as  are  fartheft  from 
habitations,  generally  in  the  woods,  where  It  choofes 
fome  low  branch,  well  covered,  with  twigs  and  foliage, 
on  which  it  perches,  with  Its  large  head  refting  between 
Its  flioulders  for  a  long  time  together,  allowing  itfelf  to 
be  fliot  at  feveral  times  before  It  makes  Its  efcape.  It 

222  feeds  on  Infe(fts,  particularly  large  beetles. 

Beautiful  harhet.^Oxx^QXi  j  head  and  chin  red,  edged 
with  blue  5  quill  feathers  brown,  throat  and  breaft  yel- 


Bill  fmooth,  w^eak,  a  little  curved  j  noftrils  bounded  by  Cha^aer?. 

a  fmall  rim  j  tongue  arro%ved,  fliort,  and  pointed  3 

feet  fcanforial. 

Of  upwards  of  50  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus,  the 
firft  mentioned  only  Is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  y  and 
very  few  of  the  others  are  natives  of  Europe. 

Common  cuckoo. — Cinereous,  whitifli  beneath,  tr 2Ln{-:canlrus* 
verfely  ftreaked  with  brown  ^  tail  rounded,  blackifli, 
dotted  with  white  j  edges  of  the  eyelids,  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  palate  faffron  j  when  young,  the  whole  body 
Is  brownilh,  the  feathers  edged  with  white  ,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  fometimes  varied  with  reddifh.  It 
likewife  occurs  with  wavings  of  gray  )  a  double  row  of 
white  dots  on  the  middle  tail  feathers,  and  the  bill,  or¬ 
bits,  and  legs  of  a  fulphur  colour.  Size  of  the  turtle 
dove  5  14  Inches  long,  and  weighs  about  four  ounces  and 
a  half.  The  female  is  rather  lefs,  and,  in  general,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  other  fex,  in  the  neck  and  breaft  being  of 
a  tawncyifh  brown,  barred  with  dufky,  and  the  wing- 
coverts  marked  with  light  ferruginous  fpots.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.— This  well-known  bird 
comes  to  us  early  in  the  fpring,  and  almoft  invariabljr 
leaves  us  by  the  firft  of  July,  though  the  females  may 
fometimes  remain  a  little  later,  till  tl>ey  have  depofited 
all  their  eggs.  Such  as  are  fecn  about  the  latter  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  06lober,  are  the  young  of 
that  year,  or  ftragglers  which  have  been  wounded. 

The  Angular  note  of  the  male  has  given  rife  to  the  name 
of  this  bird,  in  moft  languages  ^  the  female  is  either  fi¬ 
lent,  or  makes  only  a  chattering  noife.  Cuckoos  build 
no  neft,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  female  de**. 
pofits  her  folitary  egg  in  the  neft  of  another  bird,  by 
which  it  is  hatched.  The  neft  which  flie  felefls  for  this 
purpofe  is  ufually  that  of  the  hedge  fparrow,  though 
fometimes  alfo  that  of  the  water-wagtail,  tit-lark,  yel¬ 
low  hammer,  green  linnet,  &c.  Dr  jenner,  in  his  va¬ 
luable  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  publifhed 
in  the  feeond  part  of  the  78th  volume  of  their  Tranfac- 
tions,  obferves,  that  while  the  hedge  fparrow  is  laying 
her  eggs,  which  generally  takes  up  four  or  five  days, 
the  cuckoo  contrives  to  depofit  her  egg  among  the  reft, 
leaving  tlie  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge  fpar- 
roWN  This  intrufion  often  occafions  fome  difeompofure, 
for  the  old  hedge  fparrow  at  intervals,  wliile  (he  is  fit¬ 
ting,  not  only  throws  out  fome  of  her  own  eggs,  but 
fometimes  Injures  them  In  fuch  a  way,  that  they  become 
addle  5  fo  that  it  frequently  happens  that  not  more  than 
two  or  tliree  of  the  parent  bird’s  eggs  are  hatched  with 
that  of  the  cuckoo  :  and,  what  is  very  remarkable.  It 
has  never  been  obferved,  that  the  liedge  fparrow^  has  ei¬ 
ther  thrown  out  or  Injured  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo.  When 
Hhe  hedge  fparrow  has  fat  lier  ufual  time,  and  lias  difen- 
gaged  the  young  cuckoo  and  fome  of  her  own  offspring 
from  the  (hell,  her  own  young  ones,  and  any  of  her 
eggs  that  remain  unhatched,  arc  foon  turned  out  j  tlie 
-3  Q.  2  young  , 
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young  cuckoo  then  remains  In  full  pofieffion  of  the  nefl, 
and  is  the  foie  object  of  the  future  care  of  its  fofler-pa- 
rent.  “  The  mode  of  accomplifhing  this  (fays  the  in¬ 
genious  and  interefting  inquirer,  in  reporting  his  ubfer- 
vations  on  a  particular  cafe),  was  curious;  the  little  ani¬ 
mal,  with  the  afliftanc'e  of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived 
to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  and  making  a  lodgement 
for  its  burden,  by  elevating  its  elbows,  clambered  back¬ 
wards  with  it  up  the  fide  of  the  neft  till  it  reached  the 
top,  where,  refting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  oft*  its  load 
with  a  jerk,  and  quite  difengaged  it  from  the  neft. 
After  remaining  a  ftiort  time  in  this  fituation,  and  feel¬ 
ing  about  with  the  extremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  to  be 
convinced  that  the  bufinefs  Was  properly  executed,  it 
dropped  into  the  neft  again.”  Dr  Jenner  made  feveral 
experiments  in  different  nefts,  by  repeatedly  putting  in 
an  egg  to  the  young  euckoo,  which  he  always  found  to 
be  difpofed  of  in  the  fame  manner.  But  we  are  relu61- 
antly  compelled  to  withhold  various  other  interefting 
details  relative  to  this  fubjeCl,  and  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  original  communication.  The  young  birds  are 
obferved  to  be  helplefs  and  foolifti  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  but  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and,  when  in 
confinement,  will  eat  bread  and  milk,  fruits,  infedfs, 
eggs,  and  flefh,  either  cooked  or  raw  ;  but,  in  a  ftate 
of  nature,  they  live  chiefly  on  caterpillars  and  infedls. 
Long-hilled  rain  cuckoo. — Tail  wedged;  body  brown- 


Ifh,  teftaceous  beneath  ;  eyelids  red.  Rather  bigger 
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than  a  blackbird.  Inhabits  woods  and  flirubberics  m 
Jamaica,  fi?  eaflly  tamed,  flies  fhort,  fings  before  rain, 
and  feeds  on  grains,  infedls,  worms,  fmall  ferpents,  frogs, 
lizards,  and  fmall  birds. 

Rain  cuckoo. — Olive  afh,  rufous  beneath  ;  chin  and 
throat  white ;  outer  tail-feathers  edged  with  white. 
From  16  to  17  inches  long,  like  the  preceding.  Inha¬ 
bits  Jamaica,  and  fings  before  rain.  Both  fpecies  are 
familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  "o/f/  man^  and  rain 
bird. 

Laughing  cuckoo, — Tawney;  chin,  throat,  and  breaft 


cinereous ;  belly,  thighs,  and  lower  tail-coverts  black  ; 
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bill  bluifli  black;  irides  white;  tail  half  as  long  as  the 
body.  Sixteen  Inches  long.  Inhabits  New  Spain  ;  has 
a  voice  like  a  man  laughing,  on  which  account  it  is 
•dreaded  by  the  Indians  as  ominous. 

Coromandel  crejled  cuckoo. — Upper  parts  of  the  body 
black  ;  under  part  wliite;  a  white  fpot  on  the  edge  of 
the  wing ;  tail  wcdge-ftiaped  and  tipped  with  white  ; 


head  crefted  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  brown.  Length  elevea 
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inches.  Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

Pifan  ci/cldo.— TailVedged ;  body  above  varied  with 
white  and  black,  white  beneath  ;  head  black  and  creft¬ 
ed  ;  chin  and  breaft  rufous.  Rather  larger  than  the 
common  fpccies,  and  has  its  name  from  having  been 
once  caught  in  Pifa. 

Bee  cuckoo.^  honey-guide^  inoroc^  &c. — Rufty  gray. 


white  beneath  ;  eyelids  naked,  black  ;  flioulders  with  a 


yellow  fpot ;  tall  wedged,  rufty  ;  bill  brown  at  the  bafe, 
and  furrounded  Avith  briftles,  yellow  at  the  tip  ;  feathers 
of  the  thighs  white,  Avlth  a  longitudinal  black  ftreak  ; 
quill-feathers  broAvn  above,  gray  brown  beneath  ;  firft 
tail-feathers  very  narrow,  rufty  ;  the  next  footy,  the  in¬ 
ner  edge  whitifh  ;  the  reft  brown  at  the  tip  on  the  inner 
Aveb.  Somewhat  larger  than  the  common  fparrow. 
Native  of  the  Interior  parts  of  Africa.  This  bird  is 
very  fond  of  honey  and  bee  maggots;  but  being  unable, 
% 


by  its  own  efforts,  to  procui^e  them  from  the  hollow  of 
trees,  it  points  out  to  man  and  to  the  animal  called  ra-  ^ 
tel^  the  nefts  of  wild  bees.  The  morning  and  the  even¬ 
ing  are  its  principal  meal  times  ;  at  leaft  it  is  then  that  it 
ftiews  the  greatelt  inclination  to  come  forth,  and  with  a 
grating  cry  of  cherr^  chert\  cherry  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion  ot  the  ratel,  as  Avell  as  of  the  Hottentots  and  colo- 
nlfts.  Somebody  then  generally  repairs  to  the  place 
whence  the  found  proceeds,  Avhen  the  bird,  continually 
repeating  its  cry,  flies  on  flowly  and  by  degrees  to  the 
quarter  where  the  bees  have  taken  up  their  abode.  The 
perfons  thus  Invited,  follow  accordingly,  taking  great 
care,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  frighten  their  guide  by 
any  unufual  noife  ;  but  rather  to  anfwer  it  noAV  and  then 
with  a  very  foft  and  gentle  whiftle,  by  way  of  letting 
the  bird  know,  that  its  call  is  attended  to.  When  the 
bee’s  neft  is  at  fome  diftance,  the  bird  often  makes  long 
ftages,  or  flights,  Avaiting  for  its  fporting  companions 
betAveen  each  flight,  and  calling  to  them  again  to  come 
on  ;  but  it  flies  to  fliorter  diftances,  and  repeats  its  cry 
more  frequently,  and  Avith  greater  earneftnefs,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  approach  nearer  the  neft.  When  the 
bird  has  fometimes,  in  confequence  of  its  impatience, 
got  too  far  a-head  of  its  companions,  but  particularly 
when,  on  account  of  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  Avith  it,  it  Avill  fly 
back  to  meet  them,  and,  Avith  redoubled  cries,  denoting 
ftill  greater  impatience,  upbraid  them,  as  it  were,  for 
being  fc>  tardy.  When  it  arrives  at  the  neft,  whether 
the  latter  is  built  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  in  a  holloAV 
tree,  or  in  fome  cavity  of  the  earth,  it  hovers  over  the 
fpot  for  a  feAv  feconds,  then  fits  in  filence,  and  for  the 
moft  part  concealed,  in  fome  neighbouring  tree  or  bulb, 
in  expe<ftation  of  the  rcfult,  and  with  a  view  of  receiv¬ 
ing  its  (hare  of  the  booty.  Nor  is  it  difappointed  ;  the 
hunters,  by  way  of  acknoAvledgenient,  leaving  it  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  that  part  of  the  comb  in  which  the 
bees  are  hatching.  Mr  BarroAV  corroborates  tliefc  de¬ 
tails,  and  adds,  that  the  moroc  intimates  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  equal  certainty,  the  dens  of  lions,  tigers,  hy¬ 
aenas,  and  other  beafts  of  prey,  and  noxious  animals. 
Le  Valllant  mentions  that  the  Hottentots  are  very  par¬ 
tial  to  this  bird  on  account  of  its  fervices,  and  that  once 
A\dien  he  Avas  on  the  point  of  ftiootlng  one,  they  intreat- 
cd  him  to  fpare  its  life.  Mr  Bruce,  by  confounding 
this  fpecies  Avith  another  peculiar  to  Abyffinla,  has  in¬ 
dulged  in  fome  very  mlfplaccd  ftri<ftureson  the  accounts 
of  Sparrman  and  Lobo. 
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Gen.  22.  Yunx. 
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Bill  fmoothlfh,^  cylindrical,  pointed,  a  little  curved,.cha?acUn 


AA^ak  ;  noftrils  concave,  naked  ;  tongue  very  long. 


,  7  —  ^  - O  •  ^  y 

Imooth,  worm-fliaped,  armed  at  the  point;  tail  fea¬ 
thers  10,  flexible;  feet  fcanforial. 


This  genus  confifts  of  only  one  fpecies,  and  has,  by 
moft  authors,  been  held  dlftinfl  ;  for,  though  allied  to 
fome  other  genera,  it  perfcdly  coincides  with  none. 

The  tongue  and  dlfpofition  of  the  toes  correfpond  to 
thofe  of  the  woodpecker  ;  but  the  Aveaknefs  of  the  bill 
diftinguifties  it  from  that  family.  It  feems  alfo  to  be 
nearly  related  to  the  cuckoo,  did  not  its  length  of 
tongue  form  a  marked  diftin£tion.  4  ! 

Wnjneck — Gray,  varied  Avith  broAvn,  and  blackifti  )Torquilld> ! 
belly  reddifti,  with  blackifti  fpots ;  tail-feathers  Avaved 

Avith 
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with  black  fpots,  ftreaks,  and  bars.  Defcription,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  inadequate  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  elegant  markings  of  this  little  bird.  Its  name  Teems 
to  have  been  given  it  from  the  Tingular  manner  of  turn¬ 
ing  its  head  over  its,  fhoulder  and  perpetually  looking 
about,  when  the  black  lill  on  the  back  of  the  neck  gives 
it  a  twilled  appearance.  The  weight  of  this  beautiful 
bird  is  about  ten  drams,  and  its  length  feven  inches.  It 
inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  appearing  in  Britain 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  cuckoo,  and  chiefly  fre¬ 
quenting  woods,  or  thickly  inclofed  countries,  where 
trees  or  orchards  abound.  Its  food  principally  confills 
of  ants  and  other  infe£ls,  of  which  it  finds  great  abun¬ 
dance  lodged  in  the  bark  and  crevices  of  trees,  and 
which  it  fecures  by  a  horny  fubllance  at  the  end  of  its 
long  tongue.  It  likewife  frequents  ant  hills,  into  which 
it  darts  its  tongue,  and  draws  out  its  prey.  It  is  never 
feen  with  any  other  fociety  than  that  of  its  female,  and 
as  Toon  as  the  domellic  union  is  difiblved,  which  is  in 
September,  they  retire  and  migrate  by  themfelves.  It 
makes  an  artlcfs  neft  of  dry  grafs,  on  dufly  rotten  wood, 
in  holes  of  trees,  and  lays  nine  or  ten  eggs,  which  are 
white  and  tranfparent.  If  furprifed  in  its  ned,  it 
dretches  itfelf  at  full  length  *,  and  eredling  the  feathers 
on  the  crown  of  its  head,  fuddenly  rifes,  making,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  Ihort  hilTing  noife,  like  that  of  a  turkey 
cock.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring,  it  very  frequently 
repeats  a  noife  like  that  of  the  fmalier  fpecies  of  hawks. 

Gen.  23.  Picus,  Woodpecker • 

Bill  angular,  ftraight,  wedged  at  the  tip  *,  nollrils  co¬ 
vered  with  recumbent  fctaceous  feathers ;  tongue 
round,  worm-lhaped,  very  long,  bony,  miihlc,  dag¬ 
gered,  befet  at  the  point  with  refiexed  bridles  \  tail 
feathers  ten,  hard,  rigid,  pointed  ^  feet  fcanforial. 
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The  birds  of  this  genus  climb  trees,  particularly  thofe 
that  are  decaying  or  dead,  in  fearch  of  infe(ds  and  their 
larvee.  The  bone  of  their  tongue  terminates  in  two' 
long  flender  cartilages,  which  proceed  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  over  the  whole  fkull, 
under  the  flein,  and  are  attached  to  the  forehead  near 
the  bafe  of  the  bill.  By  means  of  thofe  eladic  cartila¬ 
ges,  the  woodpeckers  thrud  out  their  filiform  tongue  to 
catch  Infe<ds.  The  feet  are  formed  for  climbing,  their 
tail  is  fitted  for  refidance  and  fupport,  and  their  Tharp- 
pointed  and  barbed  tongue  enables  them  to  extract  in- 
fe61s  from  their  lurking  places  in  trees.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  unjudly  perfecuted  and  driven  from  plantations. 
They  make  their  neds  in  hollows  of  trees.  They  have 
a  membranous  domach  and  tvant  the  caecum. 

Great  black  woodpecker, — Black,  cap  vermilion.  In 
the  female  the  hind  head  only  is  red  j  length  1 7  inches 
and  a  half.  Size  of  a  jackdaw  ;  bill  nearly  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  of  a  dark  adi  colour,  and  whitiih  on  the 
Tides  \  irides  pale  yellow.  Has  all  the  habits  of  the 
green  woodpecker,  and  is  a  great  dedroyer  of  bees. 
Makes  its  ned  deep  in  fome  tree,  which  it  has  excavat¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe,  and  lays  two  or  three  white  eggs  5  a 
circumdance  which  Teems  peculiar  to  mod  of  the  genus. 
Occurs  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Chili  j  but  rarely  vifits 
England.  ' 

Red-headed  woodpecker, — Head  wholly  red  *,  wings 
and  tail  black  j  belly  white.  Eight  inches  and  three 
quarters  long,  and  weighs  two  or  three  ounces.  This 


fpccies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  Canada,  &c.  *,  but, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  migrates  more  or  lefs  to  the 
fouthward,  according  to  the  fe verity  of  the  feafon,  from 
which  circumdance  the  North  Americans  foretel  the 
rigour  or  clemency  of  the  enfuing  winter.  The  red¬ 
headed  woodpeckers  are  very  dedru6live  to  maize  fields 
and  orchards,  and  are  fond  of  acorns.  During  the  win¬ 
ter  they  are  very  tame,  and  fometimes  come  into  houTes, 
as  the  redbread  with  us.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  old 
trees  \  and  the  noife  that  they  make  with  their  bills  may 
fometimes  be  heard  at  a  mile’s  didance. 

Gold-winged  woodpecker, — Striated  tranfverfely  with 
black  and  gray  ^  chin  and  bread  black  *,  nape  red ; 
rump  white.  Chin  of  the  female  cinereous  j  length  1 1 
inches  ;  weight  five  ounces.  Inhabits  North  America  ; 
is  almod  continually  on  the  ground  ;  feeds  on  worms 
and  inTe£ts  ;  and,  in  default  of  thefe,  on  berries  and 
grafs.  When  fat,  is  edeemed  good  eating. 

Green  woodpecker, — Green  j  crown  of  the  head  crim- 
fon  \  bill  duiky,  two  inches  long  \  inner  circle  of  the 
irides  reddifli  \  outer  white  j  temples  blackilh  ;  quill 
feathers  duiky,  with  W’hitifli  fpots  ;  tail  blackiih,  ob- 
fcurely  barred  with  green,  and  tipt  with  white  \  legs 
greenidi  aih.  Weighs  about  fix  ounces,  and  is  thirteen 
inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  the  wooded  parts  of  England.  It  feeds  on  in- 
fe6ls,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  bees.  It  is  frequently 
feen  climbing  up  a  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  an  ant  hill.  The  hole  which  they  make  is 
as  perfect  a  circle  as  if  it  had  been  deferibed  by  a  pair 
of  compafles.  It  is  curious  to  obferve  them  try  every 
part  of  a  dead  limb  of  a  tree,  till  they  have  difeovered 
the  moft  fonorous,  and  then  the  Tlrokes  are  reiterated 
with  fueh  velocity,  that  the  head  is  fcarcely  perceived 
to  move.  The  fofter  wood,  fuch  as  the  elm,  afli,  and 
afp,  are,  for  tlie  niofl:  part,  attacked,  for  the  purpofe 
of  nidification,  and  are  perforated  only  where  they  ex¬ 
hibit  fymptoms  of  decay.  The  excavations  arc  often 
deep,  to  give  fecurity  to  the  eggs,  which  are  generally 
four  or  five,  and  placed  on  the  rotten  wood,  without  any 
nell. 

Downy  woodpecker, — Back  longitudinally  downy  ; 
outer  tail  feathers  white,  with  four  black  fpots.  Weighs 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  mcafurcs  only  five  inches  and 
a  half  in  length.  Inhabits  Carolina,  Virginia,  New 
Jerfey,  See.  and  is  a  daring  bird,  and  dangerous  to  orch¬ 
ards,  As  Toon  as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a  tree,  it 
makes  another  clofe  to  the  firft,  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  proceeding  till  it  has  made  a  circle  of  holes 
quite  round  the  trunk,  fo  that  the  tree  frequently  dries 
up  and  decays. 

Hairy  woodpecker, fomewhat  downy,  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  ;  outer  tail  feathers  entirely  white. 
From  nine  to  twelve  inches  long.  Like  the  former,  is 
the  pell  of  orchards.  Inhabits  North  America,  from 
Hudfon’s  Bay  to  Carolina  j  and  likewife  occurs  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Greater  /potted  woodpecker. — Variegated  wdth  black 
and  white  •,  hind  head  and  vent  red.  Female,  without 
red  on  the  hind  head.  The  weight  of  this  fpecies  is 
about  two  ounces  and  three  quarters,  and  the  length 
nine  inches.  The  bill  is  duiky,  and  an  inch  and  quar¬ 
ter  long  j  the  irides  are  reddilh  brown.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope,  North  America,  and  Siberia.  Is  lefs  frequent  in 
England  than  the  green  fpecies j  to  wdiich  it  is  nearly 
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^  allied  111  manners  'and  habits,  except  that  it  rarely  def- 
cends  to  the  ground  in  fearch  of  food.  Lays  four  or  five 
white  and  glofly  eggs  on  the  decayed  wood",  without  any 
formal  preparation  of  a  neft. 

Middle  f pot  ted  woodpecher* — Variegated  with  white 
and  black  ;  vent  and  cap  red  5  cheeks  white  j  three  la¬ 
teral  tail  feathers,  tipt  with  white.  Suppofed  by  fome 
to  be  only  the  young  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

LeJJer /potted  woodpecker. — Variegated  with  white 
and  black  j  crowm  red  j  vent  teftaceoUs  or  brick-colour¬ 
ed.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties.  The  weight  of 
this  fmall  fpecies  is  not  quite  five  drams  j  and  the  length 
is  about  five  inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Europe  and 
A-fia,  and  has  the  habits  of  the  major  ;  but  is  of  more 
rare,  occurrence. 

Minute  woodpecker. — Chefnut  gray  ;  whitifh,  waved 
with  brown  beneath;  crown  red;  hind  head  vblack, 
fpotted  with  white.  Only  three  inches  and  a  half  long, 
the  leafl  of  its  tribe.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Cardinal  %voodpecker.—^\2.e:\i-,  under  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  white,  fpotted  with  black  ;  crown  and  back  part  of 
the  head  red  ;  wings  fpotted  with  white  ;  legs  and  bill 
blackifli.  Inhabits  the  ifle  of  Luzonia. 


O  L  O  G  Y. 

ken  nut  (hells,  the  work  of  this  bird,  which  repealedlv  P'oat. 
returns  to  the  fame  fpot  for  this  purpofe.  When  it  has 
fixed  the  nut  firm  in  a  chink,  it  turns  on  all  Tides,  to 
Itrike  It  with  moil  advantage.  This,  with  the  common 
hazel-nut,  is  a  work  of  fome  labour ;  but  it  breaks  a  fil¬ 
bert  with  cafe.  In  default  of  nuts,  this  bird  fearches 
for  infe£ts  and  their  larvae  among  the  mofs  on  trees  and 
old  thatched  buildings.  It  is  commonly  met  with  amono- 
orchards,  and  is  fometimes  feen,  in  the  cyder  ftafon"" 
picking  the  feeds  from  the  refufe  of  the  prelTed  applc^^! 

In  fpring  it  has  a  remarkably  loud,  fhrill  whiftle,  which 
ceafes  after  incubation,  and  gives  place,  in  autumn,  to 
a  double  reiterated  cry.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  Tingular  jarring  noife  produced  by  fome  fpecies 
of  woodpeckers,  by  repeated  llrokes  of  the  bill  againfl 
the  decayed  limb  of  a  tree,  has  been  erroneoully  aferibed 
to  the  nuthatch. 

Surinam  nuthatch.-^’\tiid:x^  cliefnut,  <3irty  ivhite  ht-SulinLn 
neath  ;  middle  of  the  back  ivhite  ;  ivings  and  tail  black  ifts. 
iving  and  tail  coverts  tipt,  and  fecondary  quill  feathers 
edpd,  with  white.  Only  three  inches  and  a  half  long. 

Inhabits  Surinam.  ° 
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Sitta.  Gen.  24.  SiTTA,  Nuthatch. 

^49  -r>. 

Charadlers.  Bill  Tubulated,  roundifli,  unbent,  projefling  ftraight  for- 
wards,  and  entire  ;  the  u'piier  mandible  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  under,  comprelTed  at  the  point ; 
tongue  notched,  Ihort,  and  horny  at  the  apex  j  no- 
ftrils  fmall,  covered  with  briftles  ;  feet  grelTorial. 

The  general  manners  of  the  whole  of  this  genus  are 
Tuppofed  to  correfpond  Avith  thofe  of  the  enfuing  fpecies, 
ajo  which  is  the  only  one  that  is  found  in  Britain. 

'Zuropaa.  European  nuthatch. — Cinereous,  reddifli  beneath  ;  tail 

feathers  black,  the  four  lateral  ones  beneath  tipt  with 
white.  A  black  line  through  the  eyes  and  cars  ;  rump 
white,  varied  with  rufty  ;  the  firft  tail  feather  with  a 
white  bar,  two  with  a  white  fpot,  three  or  four  tipt 
witli  white,  five  colour  of  the  back.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  Afia.  Remains  in  England  the  whole  year  ;  but  is 
local,  and  chiefly  alfeas  w^ooded  and  inclofed  fituations, 
feleaing  the  defected  habitation  of  a  woodpecker  for  its 
neft.  The  hole  is  firft  contraaed  by  a  plafter  of  clay, 
leaving  only  fufficient  room  for  the  bird  to  pafs  in  and 
out.  The  neft  is  made  of  dead  leaves,  cfpeeially  of 
thofe  of  the  oak,  which  are  heaped  together  without 
much  order.  The  number  of  eggs  is  fix  or  feven,  and 
they  are  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  thofe  of  the 
great  titmoufe,  in  fize  and  markings.  If  the  plafter  at 
the  entrance  be  deftroyed  when  there  are  eggs  in  the 
neft,  it  is  fpeedily  replaced,  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of 
the  woodpecker  and  other  birds  of  fuperior  fize  which 
build  in  the  fame  fituation.  No  perfecution  will  force 
this  little'bird  from  its  habitation  when  fitting.  It  de¬ 
fends  jts  neft  to  the  laft  extremity,  ftrikes  the  invader 
with  Us  bill  and  wings,  makes  a  hiffmg  noife  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  every  effort  of  defence  has  been  praaifed  in  vain, 
will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken  in  the  hand  rather  than  de¬ 
fect  its  charge.  Ehc  nuthatch  is  more  expert  in  climb¬ 
ing  than  the  woodpecker  ;  for  it  runs  in  all  direaions 
up  and  down  a  tree.  When  employed  in  breaking  a 
nut.  Its  favourite  polition  is  with  the  head  downwards. 
In  the  autumn  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  an  old  tree,  a  great  many  bro- 


Gen.  25.  Todus,  Tody.  Toduf 

Bill  fubulate,  fomewhat  depreffed,  obtufe,  ftraight,  co- CharSen 

ycred  at  the  bafe  with  h--iftles  ;  noftrils  fmall,  oval ; 

feet  grefforial. 

Thefe  moftly  inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of  America, 
and  are  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  fly-catchers  >  but 
are  diftinguilhed  from  them  by  having  the  middle  and 
outer  toe  much  connefted,  which,  in  the  fly-catchers 
are  divided  to  the  baTe.  ’ 

Green  tody. — Green  ;  yelloAvifh  roTy  beneath  ;  bread  Vivldis. 
red  ;  upper  mandible  broAvn,  loAver  orange  ;  irides  cheT- 
nut  ;  cheeks  Avith  a  red  Tpot ;  legs  and  claws  gray.  The 
male,  according  to  Buffbn,  has  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  a  pale  blue,  the  belly  Avhite,  the  bread  and 
Tides  roTe  colour.  This  pretty  fpecies,  Avhich  i.s  about 
the  fize  of  a  Avren,  and  four  inches  long,  occurs  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  American  continent,  but 
alTo  in  St  Domingo,  .Jamaica,  and  other  ifiands  of  the 
Wed  Indies.  The  females  are  not  uncommon  in  Ja¬ 
maica.^  It  is  Tuppofed  to  feed  on  Toft  infeds,  and  is  of  a 
diy  lolitary  difpoTition,  frequenting  the  lonely  parts  of 
mold  trads  of  country,  Avhcrc  it  is  obferved  to  fit  all  of 
a  heap,  its  head  draAvn  in  betAveen  its  diouldcrs,  and  To 
dupid  as  alinod  to  alloAv  itfelf  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand.  ^ 

White-headed  tody.~E\^dk  ;  fuberefted  head  and  chin  ulcL- 
white  ;  bill  biackilh  5  the  loAver  mandible  Avhite,  tipt/^/j«/»^* 
Avith  blackidi  ;  Avings  diort  ;  tail  even.  Lefs  than  the 
reddart.  Inhabits  America.  Figured  in  Latham’s  Sy- 
nopfis.  ^  ^  ^ 

Ohfeuretody. — Olive  broAvn,yelloAvI{li- Avhite  beneath  ;  Ohfeurus. 
croAvn,  quill,  and  tail  feathers  blackidi.  Size  of  the 
hedge  fparroAv.  Inhabits  North  America,  where  it  feeds 
on  infefls.  Frequents  the  decayed  parts  of  trees,  and 
has  all  the  adions  of  the  fly-catcher.  It  has  an  agree¬ 
able  note,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  but  not  Avhat  can 
be  called  a  Tong.  257 

Kwg  tody — Blackidi  brown,  reddifti  beneath  ;  creft-^^S'^' 
ehefnut,  fpotted  with  white  at  the  tip  ;  chin  and  eyelids 
white  ;  bill  dulky  brown  ;  breaft  with  tranfverfe  blaek- 
iflt  lines  }  legs  flefti  colour.  This  Angular  and  beautiful  *  , 
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fpecies  meafures  feven  inches  in  length.  Inhabits  Cay¬ 
enne,  and  is  very  rare. 

Broad-billed  /orfy.— Yullowlfh-brown,  yellow  be- 
nesth  j  cbin  3nd  Ipot  on  the  crown  white  ^  win?s  Qiid 
tail  brown  ;  bill  very  large  and  broad.  Size  of  tlie 
nightingale.  Figured  by  Latham. 

Crejled /orfy.— Creft  fcarlet ;  body  brown,  fpotted  with 
white ;  wing  coverts  fpotted  with  white  ;  feathers  of 
the  crell  tipped  with  black.  Native  of  Guinea. 

Gen.  26.  Alcedo,  King' s-fijber. 

Bill  triangular,  thick,  ftraight,  long,  and  acuminated ; 
the  tongue  llelliy,  very  Ihort,  flat,  and  acute ;  feet, 
for  the  moft  part,  greflorial. 

The  birds  of  tliis  genus  are  difperfed  over  the  whole 
globe  j  though  it  is  fuppofed  that  only  one  fpecies  inha¬ 
bits  Europe.  Moft  of  them  frequent  rivers  and  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  waters,  and  live  on  fifh,  which  they  catch  with 
lingular  art  and  dexterity.  Sometimes  they  hover  over 
the  water,  where  a  llioal  of  fmall  filhes  is  feen  playing 
near  the  furface  j  at  other  times,  they  wait  with  atten¬ 
tion  on  fomc  low  branch,  hanging  over  the  water,  for 
the  approach  of  a  lingle  one,  which  Is  fo  unlucky  as  to 
fwim  that  way.  In  either  cafe  they  drop  like  a  Hone, 
or  rather  dart  with  rapidity  on  their  prey.  They  feize 
the  latter  ^crofs-ways  in  their  bill,  retird  to  a  rolling 
place  to  feed  on  it,  devour  it  piecemeal,  bones  and  all^ 
and  afterwards  bring  up  the  indigellible  parts  in  pellets. 
The  wings  of  moll  of  this  genus  are  very  Ihort;  yet  the 
birds  fly  rapidly,  and  with  great  llrength.  In  their  co-, 
lours,  blue  of  different  lliades  predominates.  Their 
2^2  nollrils  are  fmall,  and  generally  covered. 

Vijlata.  Crejled  hinges  jlJher.—KxW  black  ;  an  inch  and  a  half 

CCCXCV  crown  feathers  long,  forming  a  crell,  of  a  green- 

fig-  5-  *  ‘dolour,  and  barred  with  black ;  a  fine  blue  flripe  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck  ;  upper  part  of  the  body  bright 
blue ;  upper  wing  coverts  violet,  and  each  feather  tip¬ 
ped  with  a  bright  blue  fpot ;  legs  and  claws  reddilli ; 
length  nearly  five  inches.  Inhabits  Amboyna  and  the 
Philippine  illands. 

'omoja.  Splendid  king'^sjijher, — Tail  fliort ;  body  yellowilh- 

green  ;  Ihoulders,  throat,  and  rump  yellow  ;  wrings  and 
crown  of  the  head  blue ;  bill  yellowilh-horn  colour ; 
head  with  a  bright  yellow  flripe  on  each  fide;  fmallcr 
wing  coverts  ed^ed  with  yellow  ;  legs  reddilli-brown, 
254  A  beautiful  fpecies,  which  inhabits  South  America. 

Common  king'^sjijher, — Tail  Ihort;  body  blue  above, 
orange-coloured  beneath;  lores  red;  bill  black;  crown 
and  wing  coverts  green,  with  blue  fpots;  tail  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful^  blue  ;  irides  and  legs  red.  In  the  female  the 
bill  is  not  fo  long  as  in  the  other  fex.  Frequents  run¬ 
ning  flreams  and  rivers,  in  the  banks  of  which  it  gene¬ 
rally  takes  polfeffion  of  a  rat’s  hole  to  depofit  its  eggs-. 
Ihis  hole  is  afeending,  and  generally  two  or  three  feet 
in  the  bank  ;  at  the  end  is  feooped  a  hollow,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  fmall  fifh-bones,  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  mixed  with  the  earth,  and  which 
are  probably  the  callings  of  the  parent  birds,  as  they 
are  found  even  before  they  have  eggs.  On  this  difgor- 
ged  matter  the  female  lays  to  the  number  of  feven  eggs, 
which  are  perfe6lly  white  and  tranfparent,  and  of  a  fliort 
oval  form.  Before  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  the  hole 
becomes  extremely  fetid  by  the  faeces  of  the  brood, 
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which  cannot  be  carried  away  by  the  parent  birds  as  is 
common  with  mofl  of  the  fmaller  fpecies.  As  the  old 
birds  have  nothino-  in  fLni.-  Lin  _  _  • 


birds  have  nothing  in  their  biU,  when  they  go  in  to 
feed  their  young,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  they  eied 
from  the  llomach  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  young 
are  nearly  full  feathered,  they  are  extremely  voracious, 
and  may  be  difeovered  by  their  conflant  chirpino-.  This 
fpecies  is  reckoned  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  the^Britifti 
birds,  weighs  one  ounce  and  a  quarter,  and  meafure.s 
leven  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa.  It  was  formerly  believed,  that  if  the  body  of 
this  bird  was  fufpended  by  a  thread,  fome  magnetic  in¬ 
fluence  always  turned  its  breaft  to  the  north.  This 
however,  is  as  fabulous  as  the  tradition,  that  its  ftufted 
fkin  will  preferve  woollen  cloth  from  the  depredations 
of  moths.  There  is  a  variety  found  in  Senegal,  about 
nx  inches  and  a  half  long,  blue  green  varied  with  brown 
above,  tawney  beneath,  and  chin  yellowiOi. 

B e/led kmg'>s-Jj/her. long,  crefted,  bluifh;  belly  Alcyot 
white  ;  breaft  ferruginous  ;  a  white  fpot  before  and  be¬ 
hind  the  eyes  ;  bill  black  ;  chin  white  ;  breaft  with  a 
ferruginous  band  on  the  fore  part  j  thighs  rufly  5  (hanks 
very  (hort ;  legs  brown ;  outer  toe  conneSed  with  the 
middle  toe.  Eleven  inches  long.  Inhabits  Carolina, 
and  feeds  on  lizards  and  fifli.  It  is  fubjeft  to  feveral 
permanent  varieties,  which  occur  in  different  parts  of 
America.  * 

Ama%oman  king's -JiJher. — Gloffy  green  ;  under  parts 
oi  the  body  and  lunule  on  the  neck  white;  fides  varie- 
gated  with  green;  tail  fpotted  with  white;  bill  and  le<Ts 
black.  Thirteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  "  jg, 
Refpeaedking's-fJher.—'BsA  long ;  body  olive  above,  Tuta. 
white  beneath ;  eyebrows  white  ;  collar  greenifti  black. 

Bill  black  ;  lower  mandible  white.  Legs  black.  Eight 
inches  and  a  half  long.  Native  of  the  Society  iflands, 
where  it  is  held  facred  by  the  inhabitants,  as  are  the 
fpecies  denominated  venerata  and  facra. 

Great  brown  Crefted,  oliveabove,  whit- 

ifti  and  obfeurely  ftriated  beneath ;  temples  and  liind 
head  dirty  white;  tail  rounded  with  rufty  and  fteel-blue 
lines,  and  tipt  with  white.  The  female  has  no  creft. 
Eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  New  Guinea. 

Crab-eating  king's-fjher — Tail  long ;  body  blue-green,  c 
yellowifh- tawney  beneath;  band  through  the  eyes;  phaZ°'' 
coverts  and  tips  of  the  quill-feathers  black.  Twelve 
inches  long.  Inhabits  Senegal,  and  feeds  on  crabs. 

Egyptian  king' s.fiJber.—Bst^ytn,  with  ru.fty  fpots ; 
whitifli,  with  cinereous  fpots  beneath.  Size  of  the  Roy- 
flon  crow.  Inhabits  Lower  Egypt,  about  Cairo;  builds 
in  fyeamore  and  date  trees,  and  feeds  on  froo^,  infefts 
and  fmall  fi(h,  which  laft  it  meets  with  in  the  fields 
when  they  are  flooded.  Its  cry  approaches  to  that  of 
the  common  crow. 


Gen.  27.  Galeula,  Jacamar.  GAtsuia. 
Bill  ftraiglit,  very  long,  quadrangular,  pointed  ;  noftrils  r,, 
oval,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  tongue  (hort,  fliarp- 
irointed ;  thighs  downy  on  the  fore  part ;  feet  fcan- 
fbrial. 

^  This  Is  much  allied  to^the  preceding;  but  the  toes  are 
differently  placed,  namely,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

The  food  of  the  jacamar  is  likewdfc  different,  as  it  feeds 
on  iiiicifls  alone  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  frequents  moift 

wood%  ^ 
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woods.  Only  four  r[>ccies  have  been  defcribcd,  and 
fearcely  any  information  has  hitherto  been  obtained  re¬ 
lative  to  their  economy  and  manners. 

Great  jaqamar. — Copper  gold  above,  ferruginous  be¬ 
neath  ;  head  and  limbs  green  gold  ;  tail  wedged,  and 
longer  than  the  body.  Size  of  the  green  woodpecker. 
Native  eountry  unknown. 

Faradife  Jacamar. — Two  middle  tail  feathers  very 
body  golden  green  ,  throat  and  wings  white  be- 


long, 


neath  j  bill  and  legs  black;  head  violet  brown;  tail 


much  wedged.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Surinam  ;  is  n 
inches  and  a  half  long;  flies  in  pairs  ;  is  lefs  folitary 
than  its  congeners,  and  feeds  on  infefls. 


^75 
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Gen.  28.  Merops,  Bee-eater, 
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Charaders.  curved,  quadrangular,  comprefled,  carinated,  point¬ 
ed  ;  noftrils  fmall,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  tongue 
llender,  the  tip  generally  jagged  ;  feet  grefloriak 


The  birds  of  this  genus,  with  a  few  exceptions,  inha¬ 
bit  the  old  continent.  Their  general  food  is  infeds^ 
and  they  are  particularly  fond  of  bees  and  wafps.  They 
have  no  note  beyond  a  whiftle,  and  that  far  from  agree¬ 
able,  Like  the  king^s-fiflier,  they  breed  in  Iioles  in  the 
banks  of  rivers. 

^piajler,  Coimmn  bee- eater. — Back  ferruginous;  belly  and  tail 
bluifli-green  ;  two  of  the  tail  feathers  longer  than  the 
others  ;  chin  pale  yellow^ ;  bill  black  ;  iridesred  ;  front 
blue  green;  crown,  hind  head,  and  neck, bay  ;  a  black 
flreak  from  the  bill  to  the  hind  head  ;  tail  wedged,  the 
feathers  edged  inwardly  with  cinereous  ;  legs  chefnut ; 
claws  reddifli-bla'ck.  A  variety  fometimes  occurs  with 
the  bill  convex  and  uncarinated,  and  the  toes  uncon¬ 
nected  at  the  lafl:  joint.  The  common  bec-eater  mea- 
fures  10  inches  from  bill  to  tail.  It  inhabits  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa  ;  and  is  very  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruflla,  particularly  about  the 
rivers  Don  and  Wolga.  In  the  third  volume  nf  the 
Linnaean  Tranfaftions  an  account  is  given  of  one  of  this 
fpecies  having  been  (hot,  for  the  firll  time,  in  Britain, 
near  Mattifliall,  in  Norfolk,  in  July  1794.  A  flight  of 
about  20  was  feen  in  June  ;  and  the  fame  flight,  as  was 
luppofed,  much  diminiftied  in  number,  was  obferved 
pafliiig  over  the  fame  fpot  in  Odober  following.  They 
feed,  on  the  wing,  upon  bees,  gnats,  flies,  and  other 
infefls  ;  or,  in  defect  of  thefe,  upon  feeds.  Their  nefl 
is  compofed  of  mofs,  and  the  eggs,  from  five  to  feven, 
are  perfectly  white,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
flare.  They  are  gregarious  and  migratory,  quitting  the 
colder  latitudes,  in  great  flocks,  in  autumn.  When  the 
fun  fliines  on  them,  in  their  flight,  they  are  a  pleafing 
object,  as  they  appear  gilded.  Kolben  remarks,  that 
they  guide  the  Hottentots  to  the  honey,  which  the  bees 
lay  up  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

Viridis*  Indian  Green  ;  band  on  the  breaft  black  ; 

chin  and  tail  blue  ;  turo  of  the  tail  feathers  longer  than 
the  others  ;  bill  and  band  acrofs  the  eyes  black  ;  legs 
brown.  There  are  feveral  varieties.  Eight  inches  and 
a  half  long.  Inhabits  India. 

Superb  bee-eater. — Red  ;  front,  throat,  and  rump, 
blue  ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  longer  than  the  others. 
Nine  inches  long. 
iCaruncula-  Wattled.,  or  Hew  Holland  bee-eater. — Brown  ;  belly 
.tus.  yellow  ;  wattles  carunculated  ;  tail  wedged,  tipt  with 

white ;  bill  black  ;  noftrils  pervious,  and  half  covered 
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with  a  membrane  ;  crown  blackifli  ;  a  filvery  flripe  at 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  a  long,  orange,  pendent  ca-  v  ^ 
runcle  behind  the  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  legs 
brownifli,  the  outer  toe  connedled  at  the  bafe  to  the 
middle  one.  Eourteen  inches  aad  a  half  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  New  Holland  ;  is  pretty  numerous  on  the  lea  ftiores 
of  that '  country  .;  chatters  inceflantly  ;  is  very  bold  ; 
feeds  on  infeiRs,  and  fucks  the  honey  from  the  diftcrent 
fort5  of  Banlkia.  281 

Horned  or  hiob-f routed  bee  eater. — Brown; 
fomewhat  naked  ;  under  parts  of  the  body  and  tips  of^"'*’* 
the  tail  feathers  whitifli ;  a  blunt  fliort  eminence,  like  the 
rudiment  of  a  horn,  on  the  fore  head.  Size  of  a  mifiel 
thrufh.  This  Angular  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  New  Hol¬ 
land,  and  is  well  figured  in  White’s  Journal.  2J2 

Red-winged  bee-eater. — Under  part  of  the  body  of  an  Erythm* 
olive  or  dirty-white  colour  ;  throat  yellow  ;  wings  and/'^^^"''* 
tail  red,  tipt  'vrith  black  ;  bill  one  inch  long,  black ;  qqqxcV 
legs  black.  Six  inches  long.  Inliabits  Senegal.  ‘ 
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Gen.  29.  Upupa,  Hoop^  or  Hoopoe,  Upupa. 


Bill  arched,  long,  flender,  convex,  a  little  comprefled,  Charaders, 
fomewhat  obtufe  ;  noftrils  fmall,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill;  tongue  obtufe,  entire,  triangular,  very  ftiort ;  feet 


grelTorial. 


Of  the  fpecies  included  under  this  genus,  the  firfl  on¬ 
ly  is  found  in  Britain,  They  feed  on  infeRs,  haunt 
dunghills,  and  are,  in  general,  uncleanly  in  their  man- 
ners.  ...  285 

Common  hoop. — Variegated  with  blackifli  and  rufous 
white,  beneath  ;  creft  pale  orange,  tipt  with  black  ;  tail 
black,  with  a  white  band  ;  bill  and  legs  black ;  iridcs 
hazel  ;  back  and  wings  with  black  and  white  lines  ; 
neck  reddifh-browui  ;  creft  of  a  double  row  of  feathers  ; 
tail  feathers  10.  The  weight  of  this  beautiful  bird  is 
about  three  ounces,  and  the  length  12  inches.  Inhabits 
•Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa  ;  but  only  vifits  this  country, 
occafionally,  in  autumn,  and  is  very  feldom  known  to 
breed  with  us.  The  female  is  faid  to  have  two  or  three 
broods  in  the  year.  Seldom  makes  a  neft  ;  but  lays  her 
eggs,  which  are  generally  four  or  five,  bluifli-white, 
and  marked  with  pale  brown  fpots,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  and  fometimes  in  a  hole  of  a  wall,  or  even  on  the 
ground.  Its  food  confifts  chiefly  of  infects  of  the  beetle 
tribe.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  two  of  them  being  feldom 
feen  together.  In  Egypt,  ivhere  they  abound,  they  are 
feen  only  in  fmall  flocks.  Its  creft  ufually  falls  behind 
on  its  neck,  except  when  it  is  furprifed  or  irritated,  and 
then  it  ftands  ere£l  ;  the  tail,  too,  being,  in  that  cafe, 
ufually  ereRed,  and  fpread  like  a  fan. 

Grand  hoop.,  ox  grand  pro  merops, — Black;  head,  neck, 
and  breaft,  gloffy  green  ;  fcapular  and  lateral  tail  fea¬ 
thers  falcated  ;  tail  very  long.  “  This  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  beautiful  bird  (obferves  Dr  Latham),  is  near 
four  feet  in  length,  from  the  top  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  body  is  the  fize  only  of  a  middling  pi¬ 
geon,  though  much  elongated  in  ftiape.  The  bill  is 
three  inches  long,  pretty  much  curved,  and  black  ;  the 
head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  bel¬ 
ly,  are  of  a  fliining  green  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  without  glofs  ;  the  fcapu¬ 
lar  feathers  are  of  a  Angular  conftruRion  ;  the  webs  on 
one  fide  of  the  fhaft  being  exceeding  fliort,  and  oh  the 
other  of  a  great  length  ;  the  ftiape  of  them  falciform  : 

tliey 
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flcie.  they  arc  of  a  purpUfli  black  colour,  with  the  ends,  for 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  of  a  mod  brilliant  gilded  glof- 
fy  green,  though  fome  of  them,  in  a  different  light,  re- 
fiedt  a  blue  glofs  5  beneath  each  wing  arifes  a  thick  tuft 
of  feathers,  eight  Jnches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of 
a  texture  refembling  the  herring-bone  ones  in  the^r<?«/- 
*er  bird  of  Paradfe  ;  and,  behdes  thefe,  on  each  lide  of 
the  tail  are  five  or  fix  falciform  feathers,  with  unequal 
webs,  as  the  fcapulars,  though  not  half  fo  much  curved; 
the  colour  half  dufky,  half  greenilh  brown  ;  the  laft  di¬ 
vided  from  the  other  colour,  on  each  feather,  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  manner ;  the  tail  confifls  of  1 2  feathers,  and  is  of 
an  enormous  length,  the  niiddle  ones  meafuring  no  lefs 
than  28  inches;  but  each  of  the  others  iQiortens  as  it 
proceeds  outwards,  to  the  outer  one  of  all,  which  is  on¬ 
ly  five  inches  in  length  ;  the  colour  of  all  of  them  is 
blue  bback,  with  a  poliffed  deel  glofs  in  fome  lights; 
Uie  legs  are  black.”  Dr  Latham  has  annexed  a  colour¬ 
ed  figure.  Little  elfe  is  known  of  this  remarkable  fpe- 
iSY  cies,  except  that  it  inhabits  New  Guinea. 

'Erytbro^  Red  hilled  //(Jo/?.— Black  green  ;  belly  black  ;  tail 
rbynebos.  ^y^dged  ;  fix  fird  quill  and  lateral  tail  feathers  fpotted 
with  white  ;  bill  and  legs  red  ;  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  filky,  and  foniewhat  downy.  Fifteen  inches  long. 
Inhabits  Ada  and  Africa.  Figured  by  Latham. 

Cert  HI  A. 
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Charadlers.  Bill  arched,  fiender,  fomewhat  triangular,  pointed; 

tongue  various,  though  generally  pointed ;  feet  form¬ 
ed  for  walking. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  fpread  over  the  globe. 
They  live  chiefly  on  infers;  their  nodrils  are  fniall; 
Ihcir  tail  is  compofed  of  1  2  feathers ;  their  feet  are  large, 
with  a  large  back  toe  ;  their  claws  are  long  and  hooked. 
Mod  of  them  have  an  acute  tongue  ;  though  in  fome  it 
is  flattened  at  the  point,  in  others  ciliated,  in  a  few  tu¬ 
bular.  There  are  a  confidcrable  number  of  fpecies,  of 
190  which  only  one  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

Tamiliaris.  Common  Gray  ;  white  beneath  ;  quill  fea¬ 

thers  brown,  ten  of  them  with  a  white  fpot ;  head  and 
neck  brown,  with  black  dreaks ;  rutnp  tawney  ;  wing 
coverts  varied  brown  and  black  ;  quill  feathers  dulky, 
tipt  with  white,  edged  and  barred  with  tawney  ;  bread 
and  belly  filvery  ;  tail  long,  tawney,  the  feathers  doping 
off  to  a  point.  Weighs  about  two  drams  ;  length  five 
inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Runs 
with  great  facility  on  all  Tides  of  fraall  brandies  of  trees, 
in  fearch  of  infefls  and  their  eggs,  which  Conditute  its 
food.  Except  the  eroded  wren,  it  is  the  fiiialled  of 
jBritifii  birds ;  and  though  pretty  common,  is  not  feen 
w  ithout  difficulty,  from  the  cafe  with  which  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  one,  it  efcapes  to  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  tree.  Its  ned  is  compofed  of  dry  grafs  and  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  of  wood,  loofely  put  together,  and  lined  with 
fmall  feathers  ;  and  it  is  ufually  condru6led  in  fome 
hole.  Or  behind  the  bark  of  a  decayed  tree.  I'he  eggs 
arc  from  fix  to  eight,  white,  and  minutely  fpeckled  with 
bright  rud  colour.  During  incubation,  the  female  is 
fed  by  the  other  fex.  The  note  of  the  common  creeper 
is  weak,  monotonous,  and  deliberately  uttered,  but  rare¬ 
ly  heard  in  wunter. — In  North  America,  is  found  a  va- 
^9*  riety  of  a  confiderably  larger  fize. 

^^ednea.  Hooh-hilled  red  creeper, Scsrilet  5  ^vings  and  tail 
black  ;  bill  longer  than  the  head,  bent  like  a  feimitar, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  11. 
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legs  and  long  cla\vs  blackidi ;  tail  feathers  iliort,  point¬ 
ed  ;  edges  of  the  wings,  and  roots  of  the  throat  feathers, 
white.  This  beautiful  fpecies  inhabits  the  Sandwich 
iflands,  and  is  much  ufed  by  the  natives  in  their  feather¬ 
ed  dreffes. 

Mocking  creeper, — Olive  ;  crown  inclining  to  violet ;  Sannw* 
fpot  on  the  cheeks  white;  wings  and  fubiorkod  tail 
brown.  Seven  inches  long.  Inhabits  New  Zealand  ; 
has  a  very  imitative  voice,  and  Tips  the  fweet  moiduro 
from  the  ne£laries  of  flow’ers. 

Cardinal  creepet'. — Black;  head,  neck,  bread,  Cardinalis* 
line  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  red  ;  tail  even.  Size 
of  the  common  fpecies.  Inhabits  the  iiltiiyd  of  Tanna, 
and  fueks  ike  nedaries  of  floivers. 

Wall  creL'per'y  or  fpidcr  catcher, — Cinereous  ;  wings 
with  a  tawney  fpot ;  bill  fubiilate,  fliaip  edged,  longer 
than  the  head;  neck  whitiih  beneath  ;  quill  feathers 
black;  wings  with  a  rofy  fpot ;  tail  feathers  whitifli ; 
claws  drong,  particularly  the  hind  one.  The  chin  and 
throat  of  the  female  are  white.  Size  of  a  fparrow, 
length  fix  inches  eight  lines.  Inhabits  fouthern  Europe 
and  Alia.  Is  folitary  ;  feeds  on  infers,  and  has  the 
fame  manners  as  the  common  creeper,  except  that  it 
haunts  ruined  edifices,  old  walls,  arches,  Stc.  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  fpiders.  According  to  Scopoli,  it 
migrates  fingly  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Its  flight 
is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  it  climbs  by  leaps.  Builds 
frequently  In  holes  of  walls. 

Little  brown  and  white  creeper, — Brown  ;  wfljite  be-P;^//^. 
neath ;  eyebrows  white  ;  tail  feathers  brow  n,  the  outer 
ones  white  at  the  tip  ;  a  black  tireak  from  the  bill  to 
the  eyes  ;  quill  feathers  edged  w  ith  a  brail'y  hue.  Three 
inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  India.  Feeds  on 
flies,  and  is  fond  of  honey.  295 

Blue  creeper,^  or  certhia  of  Guiana, — Blue  ;  band  Ccerulea. 
acrofs  the  eyes,  chin,  ^ving3,  and  tail,  black.  Four 
inches  long,  and  fomewhat  bigger  than  the  common 
creeper.  Alakcs  Its  neft  of  dried  Balks  or  grafs,  in  the 
form  of  a  retort,  and  open  beneath,  fufpending  it  from 
the  ilender  and  extreme  branches  of  trees,  and  thus 
fecuYing  it  againft  the  attacks  of  the  monkey,  fnake, 
and  lizard.— Varies,  in  having  the  bill  and  legs  fome- 
tiraes  red.  ^  297 

Collared  creeper,— green  ;  bread  red,  with  a  Chalybca^ 
deel-blue  bar  on  the  fore-part.  Four  inches  and  a  half 
long.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  feeds  on  in¬ 
fers  and  the  ncdlar  of  flowers,  and  fings  fweetly. 

Black  and  yellove  creeper,  yellow-bellied  creeper,  &:c.  piaveo/as 
—  Black;  pale  yellow  beneath;  eyebrows  whitifh; 
outer  tail  feathers  tipt  with  ^vhite.  The  markings, 
however,  Vary  confideflably.  From  four  to  five,  inehes 
long.  Inhabits  the  Weft  Indies,  and  feeds  principally 
on  the  juice  of  the  fugar  cane,  w’hich  it  draws  out  by 
infinuating  its  bill  Into  any  crevice  or  crack  of  the 
ftalk.  ^  2pp 

Braceletted  creepet. — Green;  wrings,  when  Annitiata. 

black  above ;  beneath  yellow ;  fhoulders,  bracelets  on  Plate 
the  thighs,  and  fpots  on  the  rump,  fapphire  blue  ;  bill  CCCXCIV; 
black  \  legs  yeliowlfli ;  body  beneath  whitifh-green  ; 
vent  yellow ifli ;  qUlll  feathers  black,  inner  edge  yel¬ 
low.  Length  five  inches.  Native  of  Surinam. 

Orange  backed  cre/yer.— ^Bluifli-gray  ;  fj)ot  on  Xhe  Cantii/ans* 
back,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  yellow ;  bill  and  legs 
black  ;  irides  red.  'Three  inches  long.  Inhabits  China, 
and  is  reraakable  for  the  fweetnefs  of  its  fong. 
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Beantiful  creeper, — Two  middle  tail  feathers  very 
long  j  body  glolly  green  j  breaft  red  ;  bill,  legs,  and 
tail  feathers,  blackilh,  the  latter  edged  with  gold  5  belly 
whitilh  ;  wings  and  greater  coverts  brown.  Seven 
inches  long.  Inhabits  Senegal. 

Famous  creeper, — Tw'o  middle  tail  feathers  very 
long  j  body  glofly  green  ;  armpits  yellow  ;  lores  black  \ 
bill,  legs,  claws,  and  tail  black  ;  a  black  line  between 
the  bill  and  eyes.  Female  green  brown  5  ycllowifh  be¬ 
neath  ;  breaft  green  j  two  middle  tail  feathers  ftiorter 
than  in  the  male.  Nine  inches  long.  Inhabits  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Loten^s  creeper, — Blue  ;  bar  on  the  breaft  gold-red  ; 
lores  black  ;  bill  fubulate,  black,  twice  as  long  as  the 
head  ;  tongue  comprelTed  at  the  tip  5  head,  neck,  back, 
rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  fometimes  blue,  fometimes 
gold-green  ;  breaft,  belly,  and  vent  gloffy  black  \  in 
the  female  dirty  white,  (potted  with  black  ;  wings 
black  ;  lefter  coverts  violet  ;  middle  green  ;  greater 
black  ;  tail  even.  Upwards  of  five  inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  Madagafcar  and  Ceylon.  Makes  a  cup-(haped 
neft,  like  that  of  a  chaffinch,  of  the  down  of  plants. 
The  female  generally  lays  five  or  fix  eggs.  This  fpe- 
cies  is  fometimes  chafed  by  a  very  voracious  fpider,  as 
large  as  itfelf,  which  feizes  on  the  whole  brood,  and 
fucks  the  blood  of  the  young  birds. 

Gen.  31.  Trochilus,  Humming  bird. 

Bill  fubulate,  filiform,  tubular  at  the  tip,  longer  than  the 
head  j  upper  mandible  fliealhing  the  lower  ;  tongue 
filiform,  the  two  threads  coakfeing,  and  tubular  j  feet 
greftbrial. 

The  birds  of  this  fpecies  are  very  fmall,  and,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  inhabit  South  America.  I'heir 
bill  and  feet  are  weak,  their  noftrils  minute,  and  their 
tongue  is  capable  of  being  darted  far  out.  They  fly 
very  rapidly,  take  their  food  on  the  wing,  fucking  the 
b.oney  juice  of  flowers,  and  fometimes  alfo  fwallowing 
infeifts,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  found  in  their 
ftomach*?.  I'hcy  are  bold,  pugnacious,  and  gregarious, 
and  make  a  louder  noife  by  the  motion  of  their  wings 
than  by  their  voice.  They  conftrudl  an  elegant  hemi- 
fpherical  neft  of  the  down  of  a  fpecies  of  thapfus,  and 
fufpend  it  from  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  is  hid 
by  the  leaves,  the  female  laying  two  white  eggs  of  the 
iize  of  peas,  which  are  hatched  by  the  alternate  incu¬ 
bation  of  the  male  and  female.  Thei'e  minute  birds  are 
taken  by  afperfing  them  with  water  from  a  fyphon,  as 
the  fineft  (hot  would  blow  them  to  pieces.  They  are 
faid  to  hybernate.  The  brilliancy  of  their  colouring 
greatly  exc  eeds  the  powers  of  painting  and  defeription. 
The  green,  red,  and  blue  of  their  diminutive  plumage 
is  like  beaten  gold,  and  refle61s  the  moft  beautiful  fplen- 
dour  in  funftiine. 
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A.  BUI  curved. 
Far  ad  ye  humming  bird, — Red  ; 
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igs  blue  ;  head 
crefted  ;  middle  tail  feathers  very  long  *,  bill  and  legs 
black  j  wing  coverts  blue.  Eight  inches  and  a  half 
long.  Inhabits  Mexico. 

Litl/e  humming  bird,  —  Greenilh-brown,  with  a  fcarlet 
glofs  ;  wings  and  tail  black  *,  creft  green  at  the  bafe, 
tipt  with  gold  j  bill  black.  One  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Inhabits  Guiana. 


Topa%  hmnming  bird, — Red  ;  middle  tail  feathers  Fica. 
very  longj  head  brown  ;  chin  guld-giecn  j  rump  green 3  ^ 

bill,  heacl,  and  neck  black  5  breaft  rofy  5  back  and  wing 
coverts  orange  red  ;  quill  and  middle  tail  feathers  pur- 
pie  ;  the  reft  orange.  Female  alnioft  entirely  green 
gold.  Six  inches  long.  Inhabits  Surinam. 

Mango  humming  bird, — Glofly  green  5  tail  nearly 
equal,  and  ferruginous;  belly  black;  bill  and  legs  black; 
a  blue  line  dividing  the  colours  of  the  back  and  belly  ; 
vent  white ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  black.  Four  inches 
long.  Inhabits  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  St  Domingo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Albinus,  it  is  alfo  found  in  Jamaica,  build¬ 
ing  its  neft  of  cotton  in  the  phyfic-nut-tree,  and  laying 
two  white  eggs  as  big  as  peas.  There  are  feveral  varie¬ 
ties.  Under  this  fpecies.  Dr  Latham  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  interefting  particulars. 

“  We  have  before  related  acircumftance  of  the  polfi- 
bility  of  keeping  humming  birds  alive  for  fome  time, 
by  means  of  fugar  and  water  ;  but  this  was  in  their  own 
country  and  climate.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  been 
informed,  on  undoubted  veracity,  of  the  following  faff  : 

A  young  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  he  fet  fail  from 
Jamaica  to  England,  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
a  female  humming  bird,  fitting  on  the  neft  and  eggs  ; 
when,  cutting  off  the  twig,  he  brought  all  together  on 
board  the  (hip  ;  the  female  became  fufficiently  tame,  fo 
as  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  fed  with  honey,  and  during  the 
paffage  hatched  two  young  ones  ;  however,  the  mother 
did  not  furvive  long,  but  the  young  were  brought  to 
England,  and  continued  alive  for  fome  time  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Lady  Hammond.  Sir  H.  Englefield,  Baronet, 
and  Colonel  Sloane,  both  witnefies  of  the  circumftance, 
informed  me  that  thefc  little  creatures  readily  took  ho¬ 
ney  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Hammond,  with  their  bills  : 
one  of  them  did  not  live  long,  but  the  other  furvived  at 
leaft  two  months  from  the  time  of  its  arrival.” 

B.  BUI Jlraight, 

ReUthroated  hunmiing  bird, — Green  gold;  tail 
thers  black,  the  three  lateral  ones  ferruginous,  tipt  with 
white ;  chin  flame  colour  ;  bill  black  ;  chin  fcarlet,  with 
a  beautiful  gold  glofs.  The  female  brown  above,  Avhit- 
i(h  beneath  ;  tail  fubequal,  rufty  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt 
wdth  w  hite.  Three  inches  and  one  fourth  long.  In¬ 
habits  America,  as  far  north  as  Canada.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  little  creature  flies  fo  fwiftly,  that  the  eye  is  incapable 
of  purfuing  it,  and  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  fo  rapid 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  niceft  obferver.  It  never 
feeds  but  on  the  wing,  fufpended  over  the  flower  from 
which  it  extrafls  its  nourifliment.  Like  the  bee,  having 
exhaufted  the  honeyed  juice  of  one  flower,  it  wanders 
to  the  next,  in  fearch  of  new  fweets.  It  is  rapft  partial 
to  thofe  flow'ers  which  have  the  deepeft  ne6larics  :  and, 
in  the  countries  which  thefc  birds  inhabit,  whoever  fets 
plants  of  this  defeription  before  his  window,  may  depend 
on  being  vifited  by  multitudes  of  them.  It  is  very  en¬ 
tertaining  to  fee  them  fwarming*around  the  flowers,  and 
trying  every  tube  by  thrufting  in  their  bills.  If  they 
find  that  their  companions  have  anticipated  them,  and 
robbed  the  flower  of  its  honey,  they  will  frequently,  in 
a  fit  of  rage,  pluck  it  off,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground, 
or  even  tear  it  in  pieces.  Numbers  will  fometimes  con¬ 
tend  very  fiercely  for  the  poffeffion  of  the  fame  flower. 

During  the  conflidl,  they  frequently  purfue  the  fugitives 
into  the  apartments  of  thofe  houfes  whofe  windows  are 
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left  open,  take  turn  round  the  room  as  flies  do  with 
us,  and  then  fuddenly  regain  the  open  air.  When  feed¬ 
ing,  they  will  allow  peiTons  to  oome  within  two  yards 
of  them  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  dart  off  with 
wonderful  fwiftncfs  'The  red-throated  humming  bird 
moft  frequently  builds  on  the  middle  of  a  branch  of  a 
ttee,  and  the  neft  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  cannot  be  feen  by 
a  perfon  who  ftands  on  the  ground.  It  is  quite  round, 
the  outHde,  for  the  moft  part,  compofed  of  the  green 
mofs  common  on  old  pales  and  trees,  and  the  inftde  of 
the  fofteft  vegetable  down  which  the  birds  can  collect. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  vary  the  texture,  ufing  dax, 
hemp,  hairs,  and  other  fimilar  materials.  They  arc 
fometimes,  likewife,  known  to  fix  it  on  fome  low  bufh, 
on  a  ftalk  of  the  tobacco  plant,  or  even  on  the  fide  of  a 
pod  of  ocra  {Hibifcus  efeuientus^  Lin.).  T’he  female  lays 
two  eggs,  which  are  white,  and  equal  in  thlcknefs  at 
both  ends.  When  thefe  birds  obferve  any  one  climbing 
the  tree  in  which  they  have  their  nefts,  they  attack  him 
in  the  face,  attempting  to  ftrike  him  in  the  eyes,  and 
coming,  going,  and  returning,  with  fuch  fwiftncfs,  that 
one  would  fcarcely  credit  it  who  had  not  feen  it  him- 
felf.  This  fpecies,  like  the  others  of  its  genus,  is  feldom 
caught  alive.  A  friend  of  Monfieur  du  Pratz  had, 
however,  this  pleafure.  He  had  obferved  one  of  them 
ent(’r  into  the  bell  of  a  convolvulus  5  and,  as  it  had  quite 
burled  itfelf  to  get  at  the  bottom,  he  ran  immediately 
to  the  fpot,  fhut  the  flower,  cut  it  from  the  ftalk,  and 
carried  off  the  bird  a  prlfoner.  He  could  not,  however, 
prevail  on  it  to  eat  •,  and  it  died  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  days.  '  Charlevoix  informs  us,  that  he  had  one  of 
them  in  Canada,  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  fuffer- 
ed  itfelf  to  be  handled,  and  even  counterfeited  death, 
that  it  might  efcape  ;  but  it  fell  a  real  facrifice  to  a 
flight' froft  during  the  night.  “  My  friend  Captain 
Davies  informs  me  (fays  Dr  Latham),  th^  he  kept 
thefe  birds  alive  for  four  months  by  the  following  me¬ 
thod  : — He  made  an  exa£I  reprefentation  of  fome  of  the 
tubular  flowers,  with  paper  faftened  round  a  tobacco 
pipe,  and  painted  them  of  a  proper  colour.  Thefe  were 
placed  in  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  cage  in  which  the 
little  creatures  were  confined  :  the  bottoms  of  the  tubes 
were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  brown  fugar  and  water  as 
often  as  emptied  ;  and  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them 
perform  every  a£l;ion  *,  for  they  foon  grew  familiar,  and 
took  their  nouriftiment  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
ranging  at  large,  though  clofe  under  the  eye.” 

Ruhij-neched  humming  bird, — Green-gold  \  tail  even 
and  ferruginous,  the  two  outer  feathers  tipt  with  brown  \ 
wings  black  *,  bill  and  legs  blackifh  ;  crown,  hind  head, 
and  neck  ruby  ;  body  brown  beneath.  Female  whitifti 
gray  beneath,  with  a  gold  fpot  on  the  breaft  and  throat. 
Upwards  of  three  inches  long.  Inhabits  Guiana,  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  Surinam.  Reputed  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
tribe. 

White-bellied  hummitisf  bird, — Tail  feathers  black,  the 
lateral  ones  white  j  head  blue;  back  green  ;  belly  white. 
Above  four  inches  long.  Inhabits  Surinam.  Edwards 
remarks,  that  the  whole  of  the  plumage,  in  the  fun, 
feems  as  if  mixed  with  threads  of  gold. 

Leafl  humming  bird. — Green  ;  whitifh  beneath  ;  late¬ 
ral  tail  feathers  white  on  the  outer  edge  ;  bill  and  legs 
blackifti ;  wings  violet  brown  ;  tail  feathers  bluifli-black, 
the  primary  totally  gray  ;  fecondarv  gray  from  the  mid- 
'dle  to  the  tip.  Female  tiirty  greenifh-brown,  whitifh 
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beneath.  Inhabits  South  America^  and  fome  of  the  Weft 
India  iflands.  The  leaft  of  all  known  birds  ;  being  hard¬ 
ly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  weighing  from 
twenty  to  forty-five  grains  ;  thus  being  furpaffed  in 
weight  and  dimenfions  by  more  than  one  fpecies  of  bee. 
The  female  is  even  lefs  than  the  male. 
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Bill  fomewhat  obtufe,  covered  with  a  ftdn,  gibbous  atChataden, 
the  bafe  ;  mouth  toothed  ;  tongue  flefhy  ;  feet  pal- 
niated,  and  formed  for  fwimming. 

Moft  of  the  birds  belonging  to  this  order  dwell  much 
in  the  water.  Their  feet  and  legs  are  ftiort,  concealed 
under  the  feathers,  and  placed  more  behind  than  in  other 
birds.  Their  toe's  are  fhort,  and  generally  compreffed, 
fo  that  they  eafily  cleave  the  water,  and  bv  means  of 
their  membranes  or  webs,  form,  as  it  were,  broad  oars. 

Their  plumage  is  thicker,  clofer,  and  better  furniff.cd 
with  down  than  that  of  other  birds.  The  gland  which 
all  birds  have  at  the  rump,  and  from  which  they  exprefs 
an  oily  matter  to  preferve  their  feathers  raoift,  is  moft: 
confiderable  in  the  anferes,  and  contributes  to  make 
their  plumage  impermeable  to  Water.  They  feed  on ' 
fifh,  aquatic  animals,  and  plants.  In  general  they  are 
polygamous,  and  make  their  nefts  among  reeds,  or  in 
moift  places.  The  young  are  foon  able  to  feek  their 
own  food  ;  yet  the  mother  leads  and  proteiSls  them,  for 
fome  time,  and  the  male  frequently  kills  them.  For  the 
moft  part  they  lay  many  eggs  ;  and  the  flefti  of  many 
is  eatable,  though  it  frequently  favours  of  oil,  or  of 
fifti. 

315 
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Bill  convex,  obtufe,  the  edges  divided  into  lamellated  C  haraders. 
teeth  ;  tongue  fringed  and  obtufe  ;  the  three  fore  toes 
connefled,  the  hind  one  folitary. 

This  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  and  includes  fwans, 
geefe,  and  ducks. 

A.  Bill  gibbous  at  the  bafe, 

31S 

Wild  fwan^  hooper,,  elk,,  whijl/ing  Jwan,,  Sec. — Bill  Cygnus* 
femicylindrical,  and  black  ;  cere  vellow  ;  body  white; 
eyelids  naked,  yellow  ;  legs  black  ;  ribs  eleven.  TTiis 
is  obvlouftv  a  diftin61;  fpecies  from  the  common  or  mute 
fwan,  being  of  a  fmailer  fize,  and  having  the  windpipe 
differently  conftrufledw  It  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twen¬ 
ty-five  pounds,  and  meafiires  nearly  five  feet  in  length. 

It  inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  affefling  chiefly 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  feldom  appearing- 
in  England,  except  in  hard  winters.  On  the  approach 
of  fpring,  they  quit  their  fouthern  ftations,  and  again 
retire  northward  to  breed.  A  few  indeed  drop  fhort, 
and  perform  that  office  by  the  way,  halting  In  fome  of 
the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shetland,  or  fome  folitary  ifland. 

But  the  great  bodies  of  this  fpecies  occur  on  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  near  Hudfon’s  bay,  and  tliofe  of  Kam- 
tfehatka,  Lapland,  and  Iceland.  TTiey  are  faid  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  latter  place  in  flocks  of  about  a  hundred  at 
a  time,  in  fpring  ;  and  alfo  to  pour  in  on  that  ifland 
from  the  north,  in  nearly  the  fame  manner,  on  their  way 
fouthward,  toward  the  clofe  of  autumn,  flying  very  high 
in  the  air,  and  in  fuch  a  compaff  body,  that  the  bill  of 
one  touches  the  tail  of  another.  The  young,  which 
3  R  a  arc 
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Anferes.  are  bred  tliere,  remain  throughout  the  firfl:  year  ^  and 
Aiiguft,  when  they  lofe  their  feathers,  and  are  unable 
to  fly,  the  natives  kill  them  with  clubs,  fhoot,  and  hunt 
them  down  witli  dogs,  by  which  they  are  eafily  caught. 
The  flefh  is  highly  edeemed,  as  are  the  eggs,  which  are 
gathered  in  the  fpring.  The  Icelanders^  Kamtfchatka- 
dales,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  northern  world,  drefs 
their  lliins  with  the  down  on  them,  few  them  together, 
and  convert  them  into  various  forts  of  garments.  The 
northern  American  Indians  have  recourfc  to  the  fame 
expedient  for  clothing  thcmfelves,  and  fometimes  weave 
the  down  as  barbers  do  the  cawls  for  wigs,  and  then 
manufacture  it  into  ornamental  drelTes  for  the  women  of 
rank,  while  the  larger  feathers  are  formed  into  caps  and 
plumes,  to  decorate  the  heads  of  their  chieftains  and  war¬ 
riors.  They  likewife  gather  the  feathers  and  down  in  large 
quantities,  and  barter  or  fell  them  to  the  inhabitants  of 
more  civilized  nations.  Notwithllanding  the  fabulous 
accounts  and  poetical  deferiptions  of  the  fong  of  the 
dying  fwan,  its  voice  is  flirill,  harfh,  and  piercing,  not 
unlike  the  found  of  a  clarionet,  when  blown  by  a  novice 
in  muilc.  It  is  afTerted,  how’ever,  by  thofe  who  have 
heard  the  united  and  varied  voices  of  a  numerous  aifem- 
blage  of  them,  that  they  produce  a  more  harmonious 
cfFeCf,  particularly  ivhen  foftened  by  the  murmur  of  the 
waters.  At  the  fetting  in  of  frody  weather,  wild  fwans 
are  fald  to  afTociate  in  prodigious  multitudes,  and,  tlius 
united,  to  ufe  every  effort  to  prevent  the  water  from 
freezing  ;  w’hich  they  are  enabled  to  accomplifli  for  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  by  conflantly  llirring  and 
dafhing  it  with  their  extended  wings.  The  wild  fwan 
has  been  ffyled  “  the  peaceful  monarch  of  the  lake,” 
becaufe,  confeious  of  liis  fuperior  ffrength,  he  fears  no 
enemy,  nor  fuffers  any  bird,  however  powerful,  to  mo¬ 
led  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  preys  on  none  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  His  vigorous  wing  fhields  him  againft 
the  attacks  even  of  the  eagle,  and  his  blows  from  it  are 
fo  powerful,  as  to  dun  or  kill  the  fierceft  of  his  foes. 
His  food  confids  of  the  graffes  and  weeds,  and  the  feeds 
and  roots  of  plants  which  grow  on  the  margins  of  the 
water,  and  of  the  myriad  infeCls  which  Ikim  over  or 
float  on  its  furface  ;  occafionally,  too,  of  the  flimy  Inha¬ 
bitants  w  ithin  its  bofom.  The  female  makes  her  ned 
of  the  withered  leaves  and  dalks  of  reeds  and  ruQies, 
and  commonly  lays  fix  or  feven  thick  flielled,  white 
eggs.  The  incubation  is  faid  to  lad  fix  weeks.  Both  male 
and  female  are  very  attentive  to  their  young,  and  will 
fuffer  no  enemy  to  approach  them. 

Oior*  Tamefwan, — Bill  femicylindrical,  black  ;  cere  black  \ 

body  white.  The  plumage  of  this  fpecies  is  of  the  fame 
fnowy  whltenefs  as  that  of  the  preceding,  and  the  bird  is 
covered  next  the  body  with  the  fame  kind  of  fine  foft  down  *, 
but  it  is  of  alargerfize,  and  is  furnifiied  with  aproje^ling, 
callous,  black  tubercle,  or  knob,  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper 
mandible.  But  the  mod  remarkable  didin61ion  confids 
in  the  conformation  of  the  windpipe,  which,  in  the  pre- 
fent  fpecies,  enters  at  once  Into  the  lungs,  fo  that  the  ut- 
mod  noife  the  bird  can  utter,  is  a  mere  hifs  :  whereas,  in 
the  wild  fpecies,  the  windpipe  fird  enters  the  ched  a 
little  way,  is  then  refledled  In  the  form  of  a  trumpet  \ 
after  which  it  enters  a  fecond  time,  when,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  it  goes  on  to  join  the  lungs.  The  man¬ 
ners  and  habit.,  of  both  fpecies  In  the  wild  date  are  very 
dmilar.  The  beauty,  graceful  motion,  and  majedy  of 
this  bird,  when  it  is  wafted  along  a  piece  of  water,  at- 
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tra£l  the  admiration  of  every  beholder :  but,  out  of  the  Anfer^j, 
liquid  element,  the  elegance  of  its  form  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  difappears.  While  the  male  and  female  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  cares  of  the  young  brood,  it  is  not  fafe 
to  approach  them  5  for  they  will  dy  on  a  dranger,  and 
fometimes  beat  him  to  the  ground  by  repeated  blows.  Not- 
withdanding,  however,  their  great  drength  of  wing,  a 
dight  blow  on  the  head  will  difpatch  them.  Multitudes 
of  tills  fpecies  are  found  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia,  as  well 
as  farther  fouth\vard,  In  a  wild  date.  I'hey  occur,  with¬ 
out  an  owner,  on  the  Trent,  on  the  inlet  of  the  fea  near 
Abbotfbury  in  Dorfetdiire,  and  on  fome  other  rivers 
and  lakes,  in  different  parts  of  the  Britifii  illes.  Thofe 
on  the  Thames  have,  for  ages,  been  proteded  as  royal 
property  j  and  it  is  dill  reckoned  felony  to  deal  their 
eggs.  In  former  times  great  numbers  were  reared  for 
the  table ;  but  they  are  now  reckoned  by  mod  a  coarfe 
kind  of  food.  A  fattened  cygnet,  however,  is  dill  ac¬ 
counted  a  great  delicacy,  and  ufually  fetches  upw  ards  of 
a  guinea  in  the  poultry  market.  It  is  generally  belie¬ 
ved  that  the  fwan  lives  to  a  great  age,  though  the  term 
of  three  centuries,  affigned  to  it  by  fome  authors,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  exaggerated.  The  female  nedles  among 
the  rough  herbage  near  the  water’s  edge,  lays  from  fix 
to  eight  large  white  eggs,  and  fits  on  them  about  as  ma¬ 
ny  weeks  before  they  are  hatched.  The  young  do  not 
acquire  their  full  plumage  till  the  fecond  year.  If  kept 
out  of  the  water,  and  confined  to  a  court-yard,  the  fwan 
foon  becomes  dirty,  dull,  and  fpiritlefs.  Its  ufual  food 
confids  of  fifli  and  water  plants. 

Black  fwaru — Black  j  wings  edged  with  white  \  hill  Atrata. 
red  *,  upper  mandible  blackifii  at  the  tip,  a  yellow  fpot 
near  the  lip  legs  black  5  feet  paler.  Extent  of  wing 
four  feet  eight  inches.  Inhabits  various  parts  of  New 
Holland  j  but  little  is  known*  refpefling  its  man¬ 
ners.  321 

Snow goofe, — Body  fnow- white;  front  yellowilli;  ten  Hyhnbi- 
fird  quill  feathers,  black  ;  bill  and  legs  red.  Size  of  a^  ^^* 
goofe  j  length  two  feet  eight  inches ;  extent  of  wing  three 
feet  and  a  half ;  weight  between  five  and  fix  pounds. 

Great  numbers  of  this  fpecies  occur  about  Hudfon’s  bay ; 
vifit  Severn  river  in  May,  and  day  a  fortnight,  but  go 
farther  north  to  breed.  They  return  to  Severn  Fort 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  day  till  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Oflober,  when  they  depart  for  the  fouth,  and 
are  obfervedin  immenfe  flocks  attended  by  their  young. 

At  this  time  many  thoufands  arc  killed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  pluck  and  evifeerate  them,  and  put  them  in¬ 
to  holes  in  the  earth,  where  they  are  preferved  quite 
fweet  by  frod,  throughout  the  fevere  feafon.  Thefe 
birds  feem  alfo  to  occupy  the  wed  fide  of  America  and 
Kamtfchatka.  In  the  fummer  months  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful  on  the  ar<9ic  coad  of  Siberia  3  but  never  migrate  be¬ 
yond  130®  of  longitude.  They  are  fuppofed  to  pafs  the 
winter  in  more  moderate  climes,  as  they  have  been  feen 
flying  over  Silefia ;  probably  on  their  paffage  to  fome 
other  country,  as  it  doe.s  not  appear  that  they  continue 
there.  Thofe  of  America,  in  like  manner,  winter  in 
Carolina.  The  Siberians  decoy  them  by  a  perfon  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  white  Ikin,  and  crawling  on  all  fours,  whom 
they  are  dupid  enough  to  midake  for  their  leader, 
and  whom  they  follow,  when  driven  by  men  in  their 
rear,  till  he  entangles  them  in  nets,  or  leads  them  into 
a  fort  of  pond  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  3^2 

Antar&k  goofe^^^noviy  y  bill  black  j  legs  yellow, 
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Anf^jres. 


3^3 

teucop* 

Ura* 


3H 

Ctnerea. 


3^5 

Tadorna. 


r, 

rufca. 


The  female  lias  the  tail  flefh-coloured,  and  the  body 
'  brown,  with  tranfverfe  white  lines.  From  twenty  four 
to  t\yenty-fix  inches  long.  Inhabits  Falkland  iflands. 

Bujlard  White  ;  two  middle  tail  feathers,  pri¬ 

mary  quill  feathers,  and  greater  wing  coverts,  black  \ 
nape,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  with  numerous  black 
lines ;  wings  with  a  blunt  fpine  at  the  flexure,  and  a 
dufky  green  fpot ;  greater  wing  coverts  tipt  with  wliite  \ 
feeondary  quill  feathers  half  black,  half  white  y  legs 
black.  This  is  the  fea-goofe  of  Clayton,  and  the  white- 
winged  antarBic  goofe  of  Brown.  It  meafures  from 
thirty-two  to  forty  inches  in  length,  Hands  pretty  high 
on  its  legs,  walks  and  flies  with  great  eafe,  and  has  not 
that  difagreeablc  cackling  cry  peculiar  to  the  reft  of  its 
kind.  It  generally  lays  fix  eggs  ;  and  its  flefli  is  rec¬ 
koned  wholefome,  nourifliing,  and  palatable.  Inhabits 
the  Falkland  iflands. 

Loggerhead  goofe^  or  racehorfe  duck, — Cinereous  ; 
dufley  beneath  5  vent  white  ;  wings  and  tail  fliort  and 
black  *,  bill,  irides,  and  tubercle  on  the  wflngs  and  legs 
yellow.  Length  thirty-two  inches  \  weighs  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  thirty  pounds.  Obferved  on  F^kland  iflands, 
Staaten  Land,  &.C.  \  moftly  in  pairs,  though  fometimes 
in  large  flocks.  From  the  fliortnefs  of  their  wings,  they 
were  unable  to  fly,  but  they  ufed  them  in  the  water  as 
oars,  and  fwam  fo  rapidly,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
fhoot  them  when  on  that  element..  In  order  to,  catch 
them,  the  failors  would  furround  a  flock  with  boats  and 
drive  them  on  fliore,  w-herc,  unable  to  raife  thcmfelves 
from  the  ground,  they  ran  very  faft  j  but  foon  growing 
tired,  and  fquatting  down  to  reft,  were  eafily  overtaken 
and  knocked  on  the  head.  Their  flefli,  howeverj  was 
not  much  relifhed,  being  rank  and  fifliy. 

Sheldrake^  or  burrow  duck, — Bill  turning  up  at  the 
point ;  forehead  comprefied  ^  head  grecnifli^black  ;  body 
white  and  variegated  \  bill  and  legs  red  ;  head  and  neck 
violet  ;  collar  white  ;  back  white  ;  bread  brown  ;  belly 
white,  w’ith  a  black  line  j  firft  quill  feathers  black,  the 
next  violet,  inner  ones  ferruginous,  the  laft  white  ;  tail  ‘ 
white,  tipt  with  black.  The  female  has  left'' vivid  colours. 
This  elegant  fpccies  of  duck  weighs  about  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  and  meafures  about  two  feet  three  inches.  It  in¬ 
habits  Europe  and  Afla,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  many 
parts  of  our  coafts,  remaining  all  the  year.  The  female 
ipakes  choice  of  a  rabbit-burrow,  wherein  to  ddpofit  her 
eggs,  which  are  numerous,  amounting  fonietinies  to  lix- 
teen,  and  which  (he  covers  with  down  from  her  own 
body.  I'he  neft  is  generally  near  the  water,  whither 
the  female  leads  her  young  foon  after  they  are  hatched. 
This  rj>€cies  is  rarely  met  with  remote  from  fait  water  y 
but  if  tiie  eggs  are  taken  and  hatched  under  a  hen,  the 
young  become  tame,  and  may  be  kept  in  ponds.  They 
very  feldcjm  breed  when  in  a  ftate  of  confinement. 
Their  principal  food  conflfts  of  feaTiveeds,  fmall  fliell- 
fifli,  and  marine  infe<fts.  The  flefh  is  rancid. 

Velvet  duck, — Blackifli ;  lower  eyelid,  and  fpot  on  the 
wings,  white  ;  bill  yellow,  black  in  the  middle,  gibbous 
at*  the  bafe  ;  legs  red.  Female  without  the  gibbofity  on 
the  bill,  and  b^ody  blackifli.  From  20  to  22  inches 
long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  South  America.  It  is 
fometimes,  though  not  often,  feen  on  our  coafls  in  win¬ 
ter.  Frequents  Hiidfon’s  bay,  where  it,  breeds  in  fum- 
mer ;  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia.  Lives 
on  fuci  and  fliell-fifli.  The  female  makes  its  neft  of 
grafs,  and  lays  from  four  to  xo  white  eggs.  The  catch¬ 


ing  of  this  fpecies  is  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  T«n- 
gufi,  who  dwell  on  the  river  Oehota,  and  who  chafe 
great  numbers  of  thefe  birds,  during  the  moulting  fea- 
fon,  into  (hallow  water,  and  then  knock  them  down 
with  clubs.  They  take  many  of  them  alive,  and,  thruft- 
ing  a  needle  through  their  eyes,  carry  fifty  or  more  on 
a  ftring.  It  is  alleged  that  the  birds,  thus  treated,  will 
live  for  two  or  even  three  days.  ‘  317 

Scoter y  or  black  diver, — Body  quite  black  ;  bill  gib-'^%r«* 
bous  at  the  bafe  ;  head  and  neck  fprinkled  with  purple  ^ 
tail  fomewhat  w^edged.  Female  of  a  browmer  hue,  and 
without  the  protuberance  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill.  Length 
22  inches  5  feeds  on  graft  and  fliell-fifh,  and  taftes 
rancid.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  Europe  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  moftly  refide  at  fea,  diftant  from  the  (hore. 

With  us  they  are  feen  only  in  the  winter  feafon,  when 
they  are  plentiful  on  fome  parts  of  the  eoaft  of  France. 

They  arc  great  divers,  and'-abound  in  moft  of  the  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  the  world.  They  want  the  horny  nail 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  which  is  common  to  the  reft  of 
the  genus.  As  they  tafte  ftrongly  of  fifh,  thfey  are  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Ilomifti  church  to  be  eaten  in  Lent. 

White  fronted  or  laughing  Brow’n  ;  vf\\\\.Qy  Alhifrons» 

fpiotted  w’ith  black  beneath  j  front  and  rump  white  y  bill 
and  legs  flame  colour^  Breaft  cinereous  y  tail  dufky, 
edged  with  white.  Two  feet  four  inches  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  and  vifits  the  fenny 
parts  of  England,  in  fmall  flocks,  in  winter.  .  During 
fevere  weather  it  is  killed  on  the  eoaft  as  well  as  on  ri¬ 
vers,  and  not  uncommonly  brought  to  market  and  fold 
for  the  common  wild  goofe.  It  leaves  us  in  the  earlieft 
fpring,  none  being  feen  after  the  middle  of  March. 

B.  Bill  equal  at  the.  bafe, 
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Scaup  duck, — Black  ;  (boulders  waved  with  afli  co.  Marita, 
lour  ;  belly  and  fpot  on  the  wungs  wfliite  ;  bill  broad, 
bluifh-afli ;  irides  yellow  ;  head  and  neck  greenifh  black ; 
back  and  wing  coverts  waved  with  black,  and  cinereous  ; 
legs  and  primary  quill-feathers  dufky  ;  feeondary  white, 
tipt  with  black  ;  tail  coverts;  and  vent,  black.  Female 
brown;  bill  bliaek,  furrounded  with  a  circle  of  white 
feathers;  neck  rufty  ;  belly,  and  bar  on  the  wings, 
white  ;  legs  black.  From  18  to  20  inches  long  ;  feeds 
on  fbell-fiffi,  and  inhabits  Europe,  northern  Afia,  and 
America*  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  Lapland^  Sweden, 
Norway,  RuflTa,  and  Siberia,  and  as  high  as  Hudfon’s 
bay  in  America.  In  England,  it  appears  in  the  winter 
feafon,  in  fit^all  flocks,  and  is  frequently  obferved  in  frefli 
waters.  In  Odlober  it  begins  to  emigrate  fouthw'ard  in 
flocks.  It  alfo  frequently  livesJn  holes  under  ^ound.  330 

Gray  lag  goofe y  or  %vild.  goofe. — Bill  feraicylindricah; 
body  cinereous  above,  paler  beneath  ;  neck  ftriated  ;  - 
bill  flefh- coloured  and  tipt  with  white ;  rump  and  vent  ‘ 
white;  legs  flefli  coloured  ;  claws  black,’  wants  the 
^ving  fpot.  Weighs  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  is  about 
33  inches  long,  ,  Varies  much  in  colour  by  domeftica-; 
tion,  in  which  ftate  it* is  our  common  tame  goofe.  In¬ 
habits  in  flocks  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
America  ;  refides  the  whole  year  in  the  Lincolnfbire 
fens,  where  it  breeds,  laying  eight  or  nine  eggs  which 
are  hatched  in  28  or  30  days.  Frequents  lakes  and  ri^ 
vers,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  The  domeftic  goofe  is 
well  known.  It  is  &ed  in  great  multitudes  in  the  fens 
of  LinCoInfhire,  both  on  account  of  its  flefh  and"  fea¬ 
thers.  The  geefe  are  there  attended  by  a  perfon  called 
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^  who  drives  them  to  feed  and  water.  They 

are  plucked  five  times  a  year,  once  for  quills  and  fea¬ 
thers,  and  four  times  for  feathers  only.  If  the  feafoh 
prove  cold,  many  of  them  die  by  this  cruel  operation. 
Tame  geefe  have  been  known  to  live  for  80  years. 
They  generally  retain  the  white  rump  and  vent  feathers 
of  their  original  oek.  7  hey  feed  on  water  infe^ls, 
ivorms,  and  j^lants  ;  and  by  means  of  two  rows  of  flrong 
fliarp  teeth  within  their  bills,  the-y  crop  the  herbage  in 
meadows,  and  do  much  injury  to  young  corn. 

Red-breafted  goo/e. — Black  •  \Vhite  beneath  bill, 
fmall,  conical  ;  neck  rufous  j  fpot  between  the  bill  and 
eyes  white.  LcngBi  21  inches  j  weight  about  three 
pounds.  Inhabits  RulTia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Si¬ 
beria,  but  is  very  rarely  found  in  England.  In  wdnter 
it  migrates  towards  Ptrfia.  It  is  a  beautiful  fpecies,  and 
its  flclh  is  in  high  requeft. 

Bean  goofe. — Cinereous  •,  dirty  wdiite  beneath  ;  bill 
compreTed  at  the  bafe  j  tail-coverts  white  5  legs  faffron  * 
bill  reddifli  in  the  middle,  black  at  th^  bafe  and  tip  5 
head  and  neck  inclining  to  ferruginous  j  quill-feathers 
edged  with  black  j  tail  with  w'hite  j  claws  white.  IVlea- 
fures  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and  w^eighs  from  five  to  feven  pounds.  Inhabits  Plud- 
fon’s  bay  and  the  Hebrides,  particularly  the  ifle  of 
Lewis,  where  it  remains  all  fummer  and  breeds.  Thefe 
birds  migrate  to  England  in  autumn,  and  leave  it  again 
in  May,  lighting,  on  their  pafiage,  on  corn  fields,  and 
feeding  on  the  ^een  wheat.  In  their  migration  they 
fiy  at  a  great  height,  fometimes  in  a  llraight  line,  and 
fometimes  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  cackling  as  they  ad¬ 
vance.  This  fpccies  is  often  killed,  and  fold  for  the 
common  wild  goofe,  with  which  it  has  been  lonp-  con¬ 
founded. 

Garland  duck. — Bill  narrow  j  head  green  j  bread;  and 
belly  white.  Inhabits  the  fens  of  Iceland,  but  is  very 
rare. 

Bernacle  goofe, — Afh-coloured  ^  front  white  j  body 
waved  with  black  and  white  above  *,  neck  black  5  belly 
white  ;  bill  fhort,  black,  with  a  flefh- coloured  fpot  on 
each  fide,  a  black  fpot  between  the  bill  and  eye  5  tail 
white  beneath  ;  legs  blackifli.  Twenty -five  inches 
long.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Hudfon’s  bay, 
and  appears  in  Jarge  fiocks  on  the  north -w^eft  coafts  of 
Britain  during  winter.  They  are  then  very  wild  and 
fhy  \  but,  on  being  taken,  become  quite  familiar  in  a 
few  days.  In  February  they  quit  our  Ihores,  and  retire 
as  far  as  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  even  Spitzbergen,  to 
breed.  In  the  darker  ages  this  fpccies  was  ferioufly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  produced  from  the  lepas  anatifera^  a  Ihell 
which  is  often  found  adhering  by  a  pedicle  to  logs  of 
wood  that  have  lain  long  in  the  fea,  from  which  cir- 
cum (lance  it  obtained  the  name  of  tree-soofe  and 
clakis,  , 

Brent  o^^hrand  goofe — Brown  ;  head,  neck,  and 
bread,  black  ;  collar  white  ;  bill,  wings,  tail  and  legs, 
black  ;  broad  fpot  on  each  hde  of  the  neck  5  tail-coverts, 
and  vent  white  ;  belly  and  (boulders  cinereous  ;  flanks 
flreaked  with  white  \  confiderably  fmaller  than  the  pre- 
r^ding.  ^  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  North  America. 
^  coads,  particularly  in  the 

Weft  of  England,  during  winter,  and  in  Shetland  are 
called  horra  geefe*  But  they  are  mod  plentiful  in  Ire¬ 
land,  W’here  they  are  taken  in  nets  placed  acrofs  the  ri- 
v^rSy  efpecially  in  thofe  which  empty  themfelvcs  into 
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the  northern  parts  of  the  Irilli  channel.  Sometimes  they 
appear  in  vaft  docks  on  the  coaft  of  Picardv,  deftrov*  ' 
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all  the  corn  near  the  fea.  "Ihey  migiate  northward  in 
fummer,  and  return  fouth  in  autumn,  dying  high  in 
wedge-lhapcd  docks.  1  hey  feed  on  po/gganum  vivipa- 
riim,  empetrum  nigrum^  and  other  plants,  but  chiefly  on 
aquatic  piants  and  marine  vermes.  They  are  eadly  ta¬ 
med,  and  reckoned  good  for  the  table. 

Eider^  eddery  or  Cuthbert  Bill  cylindrical  ^ 

cere  wrinkled,  and  bifid  on  the  hind  part  5  bill,  legs, 
front,  ocular  band,  bread,  lower  part  of  the  hzck  and 
belly  black  •,  middle  of  the  head,  tipper  part  of  the 
back,  (boulders,  and  wing  coverts  'white;  a  green  blotch 
beneath  the  hind  head.  'Lhe  female  almoll  wholly  ob 
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feurely  ferruginous,  with  black  lines :  tail  and  primary 
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quilLfeathcrs  dufky.  The  young  are  not  mature  in 
plumage  till  the  third,  or  perhaps  the  fourth  year.  This 
fpecies  is  nearly  double  the  fize  of  the  common  duck, 
and  about  22  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  high  lati¬ 
tudes  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  tedaceous  animals.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fecn  in  the 
fouth  of  England,  but  breeds  iu  the  north  of  Scotland, 
particularly  on  the  Wedern  ides,  as  alfo  on  the  Earn 
idands,  on  the  coad  of  Northumberland,  in  June  and 
July-.  The  ned  is  made  on  the  ground,  compofed  of 
marine  piaiits,  and  lined  with  down  of  exquifite  finenefs 
which  the  female  plucks  from  her  own  body*  The  eggs 
are  ufually  five,  and  ot  a  greenidi  colour.  In  Iceland 
the  eider  ducks  generally  build  their  neds  on  fmall 
illands  not  far  from  the  diore,  and  fometimes  even  near 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  ^vho  treat  them  with  fo 
much  attention  and  kindnefs  as  to  render  them  nearly 
tame.  Pwo  females  ■will  fometimes  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  fame  ned,  in  which  cafe  they  always  agree  remark¬ 
ably^  Tvell.  As  long  as  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male 
continues  on  w^atch  near  the  diore,  but  as  foon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  he  leaves  them.  The  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  with  them  a  confiderable  time  afterwards; 
and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  her  attention  in  leading  them 
out  of  the  ned  almod  as  foon  as  they  creep  from  the 
eggs.  Having  condufted  them  to  the  water’s  edge,  (he 
takes  them  on  her  back  and  fwims  a  few  yards  with 
them,  when  (he  dives,  and  leaves  them  on  the  furface 
to  take  care  of  themfelves.  They  are  feldom  after- 
tCrwards  feen  on  land.  When  the  natives  come  to  the 
ned,  they  carefully  remove  the  female,  and  take  aw’ay 
the  fuperfluous  down  and  eggs.  They  then  replace  the 
mother,  and  (he  begins  to  lay  afre(h,  covering  the  eggs 
with  new  down  ;  and  when  (he  can  afford  no  more,  the 
male  comes  to  her  affdance,  and  covers  the  eggs  with 
his  down,  which  is  white.  When  the  young  ones  leave 
the  ned,  ivhich  is  about  an  hour  after  they  are  hatched, 
it  is  once  more  plundered.  The  bed  down,  and  mod 
^re  got  during  the  firft  three  weeks  of  their  laying; 
and  it  has  generally  been  obferved  that  they  lay  the 
greateft  number  of  eggs  in  rainy  weather.  One  female, 
during  the  time  of  laying,  ufually  yields  half  a  pound 
of  down,  which,  however,  is  reduced  one  half  after  it 
is  cleaned.  When  pure,  it  is  fold  in  Lapland  at  the 
rate  of  two  rixdollars  a  pound.  It  is  extremely  foft 
and  warm,  and  fo  light  and  elaftic,  that  a  couple  of 
handfuls,  fqueezed  together,  are  fufheient  to  fill  a  co¬ 
vering  like  a  feather  bed,  which  is  ufed  in  thofe  cold 
countries  inftead  of  a  common  quilt  or  blanket.  The 
Iceland  company  at  Copenhagen,  generally  export  every 
->  year 
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.  year  from  1500  £0  2000  pounds  'weight  of  down,  clean- 
ed  and  uncleaiied,  t*xcluii%x  of  what  is  privately  expor¬ 
ted  by  foreigners.  The  Greenlanders  kill  thefe  birds 
with  darts,  purfuing  them  in  their  little  boats,  w^atching 
their  courfe  by  the  air-bubbles  when  they  dive,  and  al¬ 
ways  (Iriking  at  them  when  they  rife  wearied  to  the  fur- 
face.  I'heir  defli  is  valued  as  food,  and  their  fK.ms  are 
made  into  warm  and  comfortable  under  garments. 

Mufeovy  duck, — Face  naked,  with  red  caruncles  j  legs 
and  orbits  naked,  and  with  the  bill  red  *,  tip  of  the  bill 
and  fpacc  round  the  noftrils  black  j  crown  black  j  tem¬ 
ples,  chin,  and  throat  white,  varied  with  black  ;  breail 
and  lower  part  of  the  belly  brown,  mixed  with  white  j 
back  and  rump  brown,  with  a  green  gold  glofs 5  upper 
part  of  the  belly  white;  three  nrft  quill  feathers  white, 
therell:  brown;  tail  feathers  twenty,  the  outer  white, 
the  reft  green  gold.  Two  feet  long:  native  of  Brazil, 
and  is  domefticated  in  Europe.  Has  its  name,  not  as 
vulgarly  alleged,  from  the  country  of  Mufeovy,  but 
from  the  circumftances  of  its  fmelling  of  mujh^  which 
arifes  from  the  liquor  fecreted  in  the  gland  of  the  rump. 
Like  other  domefticated  fowls  they  are  fubjedf  to  great 
varieties.  They  are  a  thriving  and  prolific  fpecies,  and 
not  only  alTociate,  but  fometimes  breed  with  the  com¬ 
mon  duck.  Their  flefti  are  much  efteemed.  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant  fays  they  are  met  with  wild  about  Lake  Baikal  in 
Afia ;  Ray,  that  they  are  natives  of  Louifiana;  Marc- 
grave,  that  they  refide  in  Brazil;  and  Buffbn,  that  they 
occur  in  the  overflowed  favannas  of  Guiana,  where  they 
feed  in  the  day  time  on  the  wild  rice,  and  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  fea.  He  adds,  that  they  neftle  on  the 
trunks  of  rotten  trees,  and  that  after  the  young  are 
hatched,  the  mother  takes  them,  one  after  another,  by 
the  bill,  and  throws  them  into  the  water.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  young  brood  are  faid  to  be  deftroyed  by  the 
alligators. 

Shoveier, — Extremity  of  the  bill  dilated,  rounded, 
with  an  incurved  nail;  bill  black  ;  irides yellow ;  head 
and  neck  violet  green;  breaft  white,  and  lunulated ; 
back,  wings,  and  wedged  tail  brown  ;  belly  chefnut  ; 
vent  while ;  firft  and  fecond  wing  cov'erts  pale  blue, 
greater  brown,  tipt  with  white,  the  reft  edged  with 
white  ;  legs  tawney.  The  female  has  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  the  common  duck,  but  both  fexes  are  very 
apt  to  vary  in  their  colourings.  This  fpecics  inhabits 
Europe,  .^fia,  apd  North  America,  but  is  by  no  means 
common  in  Britain.  A  few  remain  in  France  during 
the  breeding  feafon,  making  a  neft  of  ruflies,  in  which 
they  lay  10  or  12  rufous-coloured  eggs. 

Red-hreajled Jhovelcr, — Brown;  chin  and  breaft  chef- 
nut  ;  wings  tipt  with  gray,  wing-fpot  purple,  edged 
with  white;  tail  fliort,  white;  bill  broad,  brownifh  yel¬ 
low  ;  head  large ;  eyes  fmall ;  irides  yellow' ;  legs  fmall, 
flender,  and  bay.  Size  of  a  tame  duck.  Sometimes 
found  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnftiire,  but  is  rare,  and  little 
known. 

Ural  duck, — Waved  with  cinereous  and  yellowdfli,  and 
fpotted  wftth  browm  ;  brown,  fpeckled  wdth  gray  be¬ 
neath  ;  throat  browm-yellow,  waved  with  black  ;  tail 
long,  black,  wedged.  Rather  bigger  than  the  common 
teal.  Is  not  unfrequent  in  the  greater  lakes  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  the  rivers  Oby  and  irtifeh.  Is  not 
feen  on  the  ground,  being,  from  the  fituation  of  its  legs, 
unable  to  walk ;  but  it  fwims  well  and  quickly,  with  the 
tail  iramerfed  in  the  w’ater  as  far  as  the  rump,  and  fer- 
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vmg  as  a  rudder,  contrary  to  the  common  method  of  a  Anferes. 
duck’s  fwimming.  The  neft  is  formed  of  reeds.  — v— > 

Gadwaii^  or  gray, — Wing-lpot  rufous,  black,  and  ^trepera, 
white;  bill  flat,  black;  legs  tawney;  rump  black;  back 
brown,  waved  with  paler;  breaft  and  belly  gray,  varied 
with  white.  Nineteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  Northern  Alia.  Vilits  Britain  in  winter,  but  not 
in  great  numbers.  Suppofed  to  breed  in  Sweden,  and 
probably  in  Ruflia  and  Siberia.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  great 
diver,  and  to  feed  chiefly  by  night,  concealing  itfclf 
among  the  reeds  and  rulhes  during  the  day.  It  makes 
a  noile  not  unldu^  that  of  the  mallard,  but  louder.  Its 
flefti  is  favoury.  342 

Golden  eye, — Black  and  white;  head  turned ;  violet ; 
a  large  white  fpot  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth ;  bill 
black ;  irides  golden  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breaft, 
and  belly,  white;  back  and  rump  black;  legs  red.  I  he 
markings  of  the  female  are,  head  red  brown;  neck  gray ; 
breaft  and  belly  white  ;  wdng  coverts  varied  wftth  dulky 
and  cinereous ;  middle  quill-feathers  white  ;  the  reft 
and  tall  black;  legs  dulky.  About  19  inches  in  length. 

Inhabits  Euiope,  Afia,  and  North  America. 

Birds  of  this  Ipecies  do  not  aflemble  in  large  flocks, 
nor  are  they  numerous  on  the  Britifli  ftiores  or  on  the 
lakes  in  the  interior.  They  are  late  in  taking  their  de¬ 
parture  northward  in  the  fpring,  and  in  their  flight  they 
make  the  air  whlftle  with  the  vigorous  quick  itrokes  of 
their  wings.  They  are  excellent  divers,  and  fcldom  fet 
foot  on  Ihore;  on  which,  it  is  faid,  they  walk  with  great 
apparent  difficulty,  and,  except  in  the  breeding  feal^n, 
only  repair  to  it  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  their  repofe. 

They  build  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  prey  on  Ihell- 
filli,  mice,  fiffi,  and  frogs. 

The  anas  glaucwn,  or  mojillon^  feems  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  golden  eye  in  one  ftage  of  its  plumage, 
before  it  arrives  at  maturity.  343 

B maculated  or  clucking  duck. — Suberefted  ;  brown, 
waved  with  black  ;  head  green ;  a  ferruginous  fpot  be¬ 
fore  and  behind  the  eyes;  breaft  with  black  fpots;  wing- 
fpot  green,  edged  with  white.  Length  20  inches;  oc¬ 
curs  along  the  Lena,  and  about  Lake  Baikal,  and  has 
been  taken  in  a  decoy  in  England.  Has  a  fingular 
note,  fomewhat  like  clucking.  344 

Wigeon,  whewer,  or  whmu — Tail  pointed;  vent  i^'^^Venclopc, 
thers  black;  head  bay;  front  white;  bafck  waved  with 
black  and  white ;  bill  plumbeous,  with  a  black  nail ; 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  red,  with  blackifli  fpots; 
breaft  claret;  body  above  waved  with  cinereous  and 
blackiffi  ;  wing-  fpot  blue  green  ;  black  before  and  be¬ 
hind  ;  wing-coverts  varied  brown  and  white ;  belly 
white;  legs  lead  colour.  Female. waved  with  brown; 
breaft  paler.  Twenty  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe, 

Afia,  and  Africa.  Vifits  England  in  autumn,  when 
great  numbers  are  taken  in  decoys,  being  efteemed  an 
excellent  food.  It  I'ikewife  frequents  our  wvers  and 
falt-water  Inlets  in  fmall  flocks.  Its  is  rtmifrkable  for 
uttering  a  whiftling  or  piping  noife,  which  is  frequently 
heard  as  it  flies  during  the  night.  It  lives  on  frogs, 
worms,  infedls,  and  water  plants,  and  is  fometimes  do¬ 
mefticated.  There^isa  variety  with  a  filvery  wing  fpot, 
and  the  throat  waved  with  afli-colour.  345 

Pin-tail  duck, — Tall  pointed,  long,  black  beneath ;  hind 
head  with  a  white  line  on  each  fide  ;  back  w'aved  with 
cinereous;  bill  black,  bluifli  at  the  fides;  head  ferrugi¬ 
nous  ;  throat  white,  a  little  fpotted ;  body  white  be¬ 
neath  3 
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iieathf '^vingslkQWn  ;  ^ing  fpot  violet,  ferruginous  on 
the  fore  part,,  black  and  white  on  the  hind  part  5  tail 
brown,  edgdd  with  white,  two  middle  feathers  longer. 
'Female  lefsj  ’^ving  fpot  ftraw-coloured,  and  edged  with 
white.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  Thefe 
birds  are  f^enn  numerous  in  England,  but  flocks  of 
Uhem  are  fometimes  abundantly  fpread  along  the  ifles 
and  fliores  ^f  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  interiftf 
lakes  of >  both  thefe  countries.  This  fpecies  meafures 
twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  and  is  elleemed  excellent 
eating. 

Ferruginous  ^uch, — Reddifli-broWn  *,  bill  dilated  and 
rounded  at  the  bafe ;  feet  pale  blue.  Weight  20  ounces. 
Inhabits  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  very  rarely  occurs 
in  this  country. 

Long-tailed  — Tail  pointed,  long  ;  body  black, 

white  beneath  ;  bill  black,  orange  in  the  middle  •,  head 
on  the  fore  part  and  (ides  reddi(h-gray  5  hind  part,  bread, 
and  belly,  white  ;  fcapulars  long  and  white  \  iidesof  the 
neck  with  a  black  fpot ;  lower  part  of  the  breaft,  back, 
wings,  and  tail,  chocolate  *,  four  middle  tail-feathers 
black,  two  middle  ones  longer,  the  relt  white  •,  legs 
dulky-red,  or  btackifli.  The  female  has  the  tail  (horter 
•  and  'wedged  3  the  body  varied  with  blackilh,  rufous, 
and  gray;  the  back  black  ;  collar  and  lower  part  of  the 
^belly  while.  Of  tlie  (ize  of  a  wigeon.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afia,  and  America,  frequenting  both  the  interior 
lakes  and  the  fea  (bores  of  thefe  quarters  of  the  world. 
'The  birds  of  this  fpecies  do  not,  in  the  winter,  like 
many  of  the  other  tribes,  entirely  quit  their  northern 
haunts,  but  confider^iblc  numbers  remain  there,  endu¬ 
ring  the  rigours  of  the  feafon,  and  enjoying,  in  fummer, 
the  perpetual  day  of  an  unfetting  fun.  Numerous 
flocks,  however,  fpread  themfelves  {butlnvard  in  the 
winter,  from  Greenland  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  as  far  as 
New  York  in  America,  and  from  Iceland  and  Spitz- 
bergen  over  Lapland,  the  RulTian  dominions,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Britifli  ifles  in 
Europe."  The  flocks  which  viiit  the  Orkney  ifles  ap¬ 
pear  in  O^ober,  and  continue  there  till  April.  About 
fiinfet  they  are  feen  in  large  companies  going  to  and  re¬ 
turning  from  the  bays,  in  which  they  frequently  pafs 
the  night,  making  fuch  a  noife,  as  in  frofly  weather 
may  be  Iieard  fome  miles.  They  are  rather  fcarce  in 
England,  to  which  they  refort  only  in  very  hard  win¬ 
ters,  and  even  then  in  fmall  draggling  parties.  They 
fly  fwiftly,  but  feldom  to  a  great  diflance,  making  a 
loud  and  lingular  cry.  They  are  expert  divers,  and 
fuppofed  to  five  chiefly  on  fliell-filh.  The  female  makes 
her  neft  among  the  gra&  near  the  water,  and,  like  the, 
eider  duck,  lines  it  with  the  fine  down  of  her  own  body. 
According  to  Latham,  fhe  lays  five  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  bluifli  white  colour,  and  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a 
pullet. 

Pochard^  or  red- headed  wigeon. ~'W?LVe:d  with  afli- 
colour  ;  head  brown  ;  perioral  band  ;  vent  and  rump 
black  ;  bill  broad,  blue,  tipt  with  black  ;  irides  tawney ; 
head  and  neck  baV;  breaft  and  upper  part  of  the  back 
black  ;  fcapulars  and  inner  wing-coverls  undulated  with 
black  and  white  ;  belly  whitifh,  with  diilky  lines  at  the 
Tides ;  legs  plumbeous.  Female  darker ;  head  pale  red- 
dilh-brown  ;  wdng-coverts  and  belly  cinereous.  Nine¬ 
teen  inches  long ;  weight  28  ounces.  Inhabits  Europe, 
Afia,  and  America.  This  fpecies  is  frequently  c&ught 
in  the  decoys  in  England,  though  It  is  not  kqown  to 


breed  there.  In  fome  counties  It  is  called  dunbird^  Anferw, 
or  great^headed  wigeon.  It  is  of  a  plump  round  ftiape, 
walks  with  a  waddling  and  ungraceful  flep,  but  flies  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  in  flocks  of  from  20  to  40,  commonly  in  a 
coinpadt  body.  It  is  much  in  requeft  for  the  tabic,  but 
is  not  eafily  domefticated.  The  male  has  a  labyrinth, 
or  enlargement  of  the  trachea,  near  the  jiin^lioii  \vith 
the  iungs,  a  lingular  conformation  peculiar  to  the  male 
of  fcvcral  fpecies  of  the  duck  tribe,  but  the  ufe  of 
which  is  ftill  unknown.  In  winter  the  pochard  migrates 
fouthward,  as  far,  it  is  faid,  as  Egypt. 

Wing- fpot  green  ;  a  white  line  above 
the  eyes  ;  bill  lead  colour  3  crown  dulky,  'with  oblong 
ftreaks  3  cheeks  and  neck  purple,  w’kh  white  ftreaks  3 
breaft  light  bruWn,  with  ferarcircular  black  bars ;  belly 
white,  lower  part  and  vent  fpeckled  3  firft  quill-feathers 
cinereous,  outer  webs  of  the  middle  ones  green  3  fcapu¬ 
lars  long,  narrow,  11  ripped  with  white,  alh  colour  and 
black  ;  tails  dulky  3  legs  lead-colour.  Female,  with  an 
obfeure  'white  mark  over  the  eye  3  plumage  bro\vnilli- 
afli ;  wings  without  the  green  fpot.  Length  1 7  inches. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  Alia.  By  fome  called  pied  W- 
geon^  or  fummer  teal.  Frequents  only  the  frcfli  w'aters, 
feeding  on  feeds  and  aquatic  plants.  Is  nut  common  in 
Britain,  and  is  faid  to  be  impatient  of  cold.  ^^0 

Teal, — Wing- fpot  green  3  a  white  line  above  sind  Ctecccs, 
beneath  the  eyes ;  bill  black  3  irides  hazel  3  head  and 
neck  bright  bay  ;  a  broad  green  band  behind  the  eye3 
to  the  nape,  and  terminating  beneath  in  a  white  line  ; 
body  whitifli,  wdth  traiifverfe  blackifti  lines  above  ;  fore 
part  of  the  neck  and  bi-caft  with  round  black  fpots  3 
wing-fpot  green,  edged  beneath  wdth  white,  obliquely 
black  above  3  vent  black  in  the  middle.  The  female 
is  diftinguiflied  by  the  head  and  neck  varied  with  whit- 
ifti  and  brown,  and  the  vent  totally  white.  'J'here  are 
two  permanent  varieties,  of  which  the  firft  is  the  w^ing- 
fpot  varying  in  colour  3  the  body  brown-alh  above,  ru¬ 
fous-white  beneath,  and  black  fpots  on  the  belly.  The 
fecund  has  the  cheek,  chin,  and  under  parts  of  the  body 
white-nifous,  and  the  wing-fpot  without  black.  Weight 
about  1 2  ounces  3  length  14  inches  and  a  half.  The 
fmalleft  of  the  duck  tribe,  and  in  high  requeft  at  the 
table.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Alia  ;  vifits  us  in  winter, 
and  frequents  our  frefli  waters  in  fmall  flocks.  Many 
are  caught  in  the  decoys,  aixl  a  few  bteed  in  Wolmer 
Foreft,  in  the  morafles  about  Carlifle,  &.c.  The  female 
makes  a  large  neft  coinpolcd  of  foft  dried  grafies  lined 
with  feathers,  and  cunningly  concealed  in  a  hole  among 
the  roots  of  reeds  and  bulrulhes,  near  the  edge  of  the 
Avater.  The  eggs  are  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon, 
from  fix  to  ten  in  number,  and  of  a  dull  '^vhite  colour 
marked  'with  fmall  browmilli  fpots.  The  male  has  a 
bony  labyrinth  in  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe.  351 

Mnliurdy  or  wild  Cinereous  3  middle  tail  fea-  Bofehah 

thers  (of  the  male)  recurved  3  bill  ftraight  3  collar 
white;  bill  grccnilli-ycllow^;  bead  and  neck  glolfy -green; 
fcapulars  white,  With  w  aved  bru'ivn  lines  ;  back  browm ; 
vent  black -green  ;  breaft  erhefnut ;  belly  gray  ;  wing- 
fpot  violet-green,  edged  above  wfith  a  black  and  '^vhite 
line  ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  dark  green,  and  recurved. 

Female  reddifii-brown,  fpotted  with  black.  Very  fub- 
je6l  to  vary/ efpecially  by  domeftication,  when  it  is  our 
common  tame  duck.  About  23  inches  long.  Weight 
about  tw’o  pounds  and  a  half.  InJjabits  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America ;  is  Very  common  in  marfliy  places  in  ma- 
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Anfercs.  ny  parts  of  this  kingdom,  but  no  %vhere  occurs  In  great- 

— cr  plenty  than  in  Lincolnfhlre,  where  prodigious  num¬ 
bers  are  annually  taken  in  the  decoys.  In  only  ten  de¬ 
coys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet,  as  many  as 
31,200  have  been  taken  in  one  feafon.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
hibition,  by  ad  of  parliament,  againft  taking  them  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  of  June  and  the  firft  of  Odober.  They 
do  not  always  build  their  neft  clofe  to  the  water,  but  of¬ 
ten  at  a  good  diftance  from  ft,  in  which  cafe  the  female 
will  take  the  young  in  her  beak,  or  between  her  legs  to 
the  water.  They  have  fo  me  times  been  known  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  51  high  tree,  in  the  deferted  neft  of  a  mag¬ 
pie  or  crow  j  and  an  inftanee  has  likewife  been  recorded 
of  one  found  at  Etehingham  in  SulTex,  fitting  on  nine 
eggs  in  an  oak,  at  the  height  of  25  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  eggs  being  fupported  by  fome  fmall  twigs  laid  erofs- 
ways.  Like  many  of  the  tribe,  the  mallards,  in  vaft 
numbers  quit  the  north  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  mi¬ 
grating  fouthward,  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  wdntef  in 
large  flocks,  and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  lakes  and 
marfhy  waftes  of  the  Biitifti  ifles.  They  pair  in  the 
fpring,  when  the  greater  number  of  them  again  retire 
northward  to  breed,  but  many  ftraggling  pairs  ftay  with 
ns  j  and  they,  as  well  as  preceding  eolonifts,  remain  to 
rear  their  young,  which  become  natives,  and  remain 
with  us  throughout  the  year.  The  common  domeftic 
variety  of  this  fpeeies  affumes  very  different  markings ; 
but  the  male,  even  in  its  tame  ftate,  retains  the  curling 
of  the  featliers  at  the  tail.  Habits  of  domefticatlon, 
however,  have  deprived  the  tame  duck  of  that  fprightly 
look  and  ftiape  which  diftiiiguifli  the  mallard,  and  have 
fubftituted  a  more  dull  and  lefs  elegant  form  and  ap- 
pearanee  in  their  ftead.  It  is  alfo  deferring  of  remark, 
that  ducks  pair,  and  are  monogamous  in  the  wild  ftate, 
but  become  polygamous  when  tame.  The  Chinefe 
make  great  ufe  of  ducks,  but  prefer  the  tame  to  the 
wild.  We  are  told  that  moft  of  them  in  that  country 
are  hatched  by  artificial  heat.  The  eggs  being  laid  in 
boxes  of  fand,  are  placed  on  a  briek  hearth,  to  which  is 
communicated  a  proper  degree  of  heat  during  the  time 
required  for  hatching.  The  ducklings  are  fed  with 
cray-fifli  and  crabs,  boiled  and  cut  fmall,  and  afterwards 
mixed  with  boiled  rice  ^  and  in  about  a  fortnight  they 
are  able  to  Ihift  for  themfelves.  The  proprietors  then 
provide  them  with  an  old  Jlep -mother^  who  leads  them 
where  they  are  to  find  provender  ;  being  firft  put  on 
board  a  boat,  which  is  deftined  for  their  habitation,  and 
from  which  the  whole  flock,  amounting  often  to  300 
or  400,  go  out  to  feed,  and  return  at  command.  This 
method  is  commonly  pra(ftifed  during  the  nine  warmeft 
months  of  the  year,  and  efpecially  during  riee  harveft, 
when  the  mafters  of  the  duck  boats  row  up  and  down 
according  to  the  opportunity  of  procuring  food,  which 
is  found  in  plenty  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  as  the  rice  planta¬ 
tions  are  overflowed  at  high  water.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
ferve  how  thefe  birds  obey  their  mafters  j  for  fome 
thoufands  belonging  to  different  boats  will  feed  at  large 
on  the  fame  fpot,  and  on  a  fignal  given  will  follow  their 
leader  to  their  refpeflive  boats  Avilhout  a  Angle  ftranger 
being  found  among  them.  No  fewer  than  40,000  fuch 
boats  are  fuppofed  to  ply  on  the  Tigris.  When  confined 
to  dry  fituations,  ducks  degenerate  in  ftrength,  beauty, 
and  flavour.  They  feed  on  various  animal  and  A^egeta- 
ble  fubftances,  for  Avhieh  they  unceafingly  feareh  Avith 
their  eurioufly  eonftru61cd  bills,  fifting  and  feparating 
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every  alimentary  particle  from  the  mud.  When  older,  Anferes. 
they  alfo  devour  Avorms,  fpaAvn,  Avater-Infe61s,  and  fome-  ^r— ^ 

times  frogs  and  fmall  fiflies,  together  Avith  the  various 
feeds  of  bog  and  AA^ater  plants.  ‘  ^ 

Black-hilled  whijllwg  duck. — BroAvn  ;  head  fomeAvhat  Arborea. 
crefted  j  belly  fpotted  Avith  Avhite  and  black.  Smaller 
than  the  preceding.  Inhabits  Guiana  and  Jamaica  j 
Avinters  in  Carolina,  and  builds  and  fits  on  trees. 

Red-creJIed  duck. — Black  5  head  and  upper  part  oiRvfina* 
the  neck  teftaceous  *,  eroAvn  reddifli,  that  of  the  male 
crefted  5  Avings  beneath,  and  at  the  edges  Avhite  j  tail 
broAvn.  Female  broAvn,  and  AA'ants  the  ereft.  Inhabits 
the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  lakes  of  the  Tartarian  de- 
ferts  ;  is  fometimes  alfo  found  in  Italy  and  Barbary. 

Tufted  duck. — Creft  pendent  5  body  black  j  belly  and  Ruligula. 
wing-fpot  Avhite  ;  bill  broad,  livid,  tipt  Avith  black  \ 
irides  golden  5  head  greenllh  5  ftioulders  blaekifti-broAvn, 

Avith  pale  ftraAV-coloured  dots  j  legs  dufky-blue.  Fe¬ 
male  broAvnifli,  Avants  the  creft.  Sixteen  inches  long. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Northern  Afia.  There  are  feveral 
varieties.  It  is  not  uncommon  Avith  us  in  Avinter,  and  is 
frequently  feen  in  our  frefh  Avaters  as  late  as  near  the  end 
of  March.  It  is  often  brought  to  market,  and  fold  for 
Avigeon.  It  lives  not  only  in  frefh  AA^ater,  but  in  the  fea  5 
dives  Avell,  and  feeds  on  fmall  fiflies,  crabs  and  fhellfifh, 
and  likcAvife  on  the  feeds  of  aquatic  plants,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  common  rufh. 
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Bill  toothed,  flcnder,  cylindrical,  hooked  at  the  point ;  Chara6lers. 
noftrik  fmall,  oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill  j  feet 
four-toed,  outer  toe  longeft. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  live  on  fifti,  and  are  very  de- 
ftru<ftive  in  ponds. 

Crejled  nierganfer. — Creft  globular,  Avhlte  on  each  Cucullatus^ 
fide  5  body  broAvii  above,'  Avhite  beneath  ;  bill  and  legs 
black  ^  Irides  golden  j  ereft  larger  than  the  head,  edged 
Avith  black.  Female  broAvn  j  creft  lefs  and  ferruginous. 

Length  feventeen  inches  and  a  half ;  Avcight  nearly  23 
ounces.  An  elegant  fpeeies,  AAdiieh  inhabits  North  A- 
merlca,  appearing  at  Hudfon’s  bay  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  building,  clofe  to  the  lakes,  a  neft  eompofed 
of  ffrafs,  lined  AvIth  feathers  from  its  oAvn  breaft. 

Goofander. — A  longitudinal  crefl,  fomewliat  ere£l  ;  Merganfen 
the  breaft  Avhlte,  Avithout  fpots  j  the  tail  feathers  afh-co- 
loured  ;  fhaft  black  5  bill,  legs,  and  irides  red  )  greater 
quill-feathers  black  j  leffer  A'diite.  Weight  about  four 
pounds  ;  length  tAvo  feet  four  inches.  Inhabits  Europe, 

Afia,  and  America.  Sometimes  vifits  our  rivers  and 
lakes  in  fevqre  Avinters,  but  retires  to  the  more  northern 
latitudes  to  breed.  It  has  been  knoAvn  to  build  on  trees, 
but  more  frequently  among  rocks  or  ftones,  and  lays  14 
eggs,  AAdiieh,  Avith  the  bird  itfelf,  arc  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  Aveafel.  It  fwims  Avith  only  the  head  above  the 
furfaee  of  the  Avater  ;  du'es  deep^J  remains  a  long  time 
beloAV,  and  rifes  at  a  eonfiderable  diftanee.  Its  flefli  is 
rancid  and  fcareely  eatable.  In  queft  of  fifh,  it  dives 
AAitli  great  celerity,  and  holds  its  flippery  prey  AvIth 
great  feeurity  by  means  of  Its  toothed  bill,  fo  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

Dun  diver ^  fparkling fowl. — Crefted  j  cinereous; 

head  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck  bay  ;  chin,  middle  Caji^r. 
quill  feathers,  and  belly  Avhite  ;  bill  and  irides.  red  ; 
belly  fometimes  flefli  colour.  Weighs  about  38  ounces  ; 
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meafures  25  inches  In  length.  Inhabits  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  preceding,  and  by  fome  naturalifts  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  female  ;  but  the  labyrinth,  or  enlargement  at 
the  bottom  of  the  windpipe,  feems  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
male,  and  cnnfequently  a  diftin^I  fpecles. 

Red-kreojled  tnerganfer, — Creft  pendent  j  breafl  red- 
dilh  and  variegated  5  collar  wliite  ;  tail-feathers  brown, 
varied  with  cinereous  j  under  part  of  the  bill  and  legs 
red  j  feathers  of  the  fides  of  the  breafl:  large,  white, 
edged  with  black,  covering  the  fore  part  of  the  folded 
wings.  Female  with  fcarcely  any  creft  j  head  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  neck  rufous.  Fwenty-one  inches  long. 
Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Alia,  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  Breeds  in  Greenland,  Hudfon’s  bay,  Newfound- 
land,  Siberia,  the  north  of  Scotland,  &c.  Makes  its 
neft  of  withered  grafs,  and  down  torn  from  its  own 
breaft,  on  dry  land,  and  lays  from  eight  to  13  white 
eggs,  equal  in  fize  to  thofe  of  a  duck. 

Smew,  or  white  nern, — Creft  pendent  ;  hind  head 
black  ;  body  white  5  back  and  temples  black  ;  wings 
variegated ;  bill  and  legs  black ;  wing-fpot  white  j  nape, 
®val  fpot  from  the  bill  furrounding  the  eyes,  back,  and 
two  arched  lines  on  each  fide,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  wings,  black.  Female  has  the  head  fmooth  and 
gray  \  band  acrofs  the  eyes  black,  and  under  the  eyes 
a  white  fpot  ;  body  blackifh  brown  above  ^  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  upper  part  of  the  head  bay  ;  chin  white.  From 
15  to  17  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 
Breeds  in  the  Ar6lic  regions,  and  is  driven  to  the  fouth 
only  by  fevere  weather. 

Minute  fmew,  or  lough  diver, — Brown-afti  5  under 
parts  of  the  body  and  chin  white  5  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  ferruginous  ;  wing-fpot  white  before  and  be¬ 
hind.  Very  much  refembles  the  female  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  wants  the  black  oval  eye-fpot.  About  14  inches 
and  a  half  long.  Is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fouth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  only  in  winter  when  the  weather  is  fevere.  It 
dives  with  great  eafe  in  purfuit  of  fifti,  and  remains  long 
under  water. 

Gen.  34.  Alca,  AuL 

Bill  toothlefs,  ftiort,  comprelfed,  convex,  often  tranf- 

verfely  furrowed  ;  lower  mandible  gibbous  near  the 

bafe  j  noftrlls  linear  j  legs  (in  moft  cafes)  three-toed. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  moftly  inhabitants  of  the 
Ar(ftic  feas;  are  accounted  ftupid,  breed  in  holes,  which 
they  themfelves  often  dig,  and  in  the  caverns  and  fif- 
fures  of  rock,  where  they  reft  during  the  night.  In  re- 
fpe£l  of  colour,  they  are  generally  uniform,  being  black 
above,  and  white  beneath.  They  are  (haped  like  a 
duck,  with  their  feet  placed  behind  the  centre  of  gra- , 
vlty  *,  their  bills  are  large,  having  the  furfaces  crofted 
with  furrows,  and  ending  in  an  acute  point.  They  lay 
but  one  egg,  which  is  very  large,  confidering  the  fize 
t)f  the  bird. 

Fiijfia, — Bill  compreffed,  two-edged  with  two  grooves ; 
orbits  and  temples  white  j  upper  eyelid  daggered  or  fur- 
nlftied  with  a  pointed  callus  ;  body  black  ;  cheeks, 
breaft,  and  belly  white  *,  bill  red,  with  a  black  bafe ; 
legs  red.  Weighs  between  I2  and  13  ounces;  length 
upwards  of  I2  inches.  Inhabits  the  northern  feas  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  in  vaft  flocks.  Appears 
on  many  parts  of  our  rocky  coaft  about  the  middle  of 
Aprils  and  begins  to  breed  about  the  middle  of  May. 


On  the  Dover  cliffs,  and  other  fuch  places,  they  depofit  Anferes. 
their  fingle  egg  In  the  holes  and  crevices  :  in  other  places  v~- 
they  burrow  like  rabbits,  if  the  foil  is  light,  but  more 
frequently  take  poffeftion  of  rabbit  burro'ws,  and  lay 
their  egg  fome  feet  under  ground.  On  St  Margaret’s 
ifland,  off  St  David’s,  the  fifliermen  put  their  hands  Into 
the  holes,  and  the  puffins  feize  them  fo  obftinately,  that 
they  allow  themfelves  to  be  drawn  out.  In  other  places 
they  are  caught  with  ferrets,  and  the  young  are  taken 
and  pickled.  About  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  they  re¬ 
tire  from  our  coafts,  and  have  all  migrated  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September.  Their  principal  food  is  fmall 
fifh,  particularly  fprats,  with  which  they  feed  their 
young. 

Great  auh,  or  penguin, compreffed,  edged  ;  an  Impcmiis, 
oval  fpot  on  each  fide  before  the  eyes.  Bill  black,  wuth 
eight  or  ten  grooves;  wings  ffiort  and  imperfe^l ;  fecon- 
dary  quill  feathers  tipt  with  white ;  legs  black.  Three 
feet  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America  ;  occurs  in 
the  moft  northern  parts  of  Britain,  and  breeds  in  the 
ille  of  St  Kilda,  appearing  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  retiring  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  fhortnefs 
of  its  wings  renders  them  ufelefs  for  flight,  but  of  fingu- 
lar  fervice  in  diving  under  water,  where  they  ad!  as  fins, 
and  thus  enable  it  to  purfue  its  prey  with  great  velocity. 

It  lays  an  egg  fix  inches  long,  white  and  marked  with 
purple  fpots,  clofe  to  the  fea  mark,  being  incapable  of 
flying,  and  almoft  of  walking. 

Razorbill, — Bill  with  four  grooves,  and  a  white  line  j 
on  each  fide  as  far  as  the  eyes.  Bill  black  ;  the  largeft 
groove  white  ;  body  black  above,  the  under  parts, 
from  the  middle  of  the  throat,  -white  ;  fecondary  quill 
feathers  tipt  with  white  ;  legs  black.  In  the  young  bird 
the  bill  has  but  one  groove,  and,  in  the  ftill  younger, 
there  is  no  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes.  Eighteen 
inches  long.  Inliabits  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  birds  of  this  fpecies  affociate  -with  the  guillemots, 
and  alfo  breed  in  the  fame  places.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  they  take  poffeftion  of  the  higheft  impend¬ 
ing  rocks,  for  the  purpofe  of  incubation,  and  on  the 
ledges  of  thefe  rocks  they  aftemble  in  great  numbers, 
fitting  clofely  together,  and  often  in  a  feries  of  notes  one 
above  another.  There  they  depofit  their  fingle  large 
egg  on  the  bare  rock,  and  notwithftanding  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  them  which  are  thus  mixed  together,  yet 
no  confufion  takes  place  ;  for  each  bird  knows  her  own 
hatches  It  In  that  fituatlon.  The  razorbill  is 
prOvincially  called  auh,  murre,falk,  marrot,  and  fcout, 

Dujkif  auk, —  Size  of  the  miffcl  thrulh  ;  the  length  1 1  Tetracula* 
inches.  Upper  mandible  of  the  bill  bent  at  the  point ;  Plate 
colour  yellow  brown  ;  the  ridge  white  ;  irides  white,  and  cccxcvii. 
furrounded  with  a  black  circle  ;  forehead  covered  with 
downy  feathers,  which  are  reflexed,  half  one  way,  and 
half  the  other  :  behind  the  eyes  a  ftripe  of  white  ;  head 
and  neck  black  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  black  ;  legs 
livid  ;  webs  black.  Inhabits  Japan  and  Kanitfchatka. 

Is  fometimes  feen  at  a  great  diftance  from  land,  when  it 
is  folitary,  but  on  land  is  gregarious. 

Perroquet  auk, — Bill  compreffed,  with  a  fingle  groove  puifacvlao 
in  each  mandible  ;  a  white  fpot  on  the  upper  eyelid,  be¬ 
tween  and  under  the  eyes.  Inhabits  the  fea  between 
J apan  and  Kamtfchatka,  and  often  intimates  approach-  370 
ing  land  to  mariners.  Cirrata, 

Tufted  auk, — Entirely  black  ;  bill  wJth  three  tranf-  ^ 

verfe  grooves,  inch  in  length,  fcarlet  ^  fides  of  the 

head, 
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Anferes.  head,  fpace  round  the  eyes,  and  the  angle  of  the  throat 
^  V  white  j  a  yellow  tuft  of  feathers  rifes  from  the  upper 
eyebrow  and  ftretclies  to  the  neck  5  legs  brownifh 
orange  \  claws  black  ;  length  19  inches  j  female  lef^j 
the  tufts  fmaller,  and  the  bill  crolTed  only  with  two 
grooves.  Inhabits  Kamtfchatka  and  the  neighbouring 
iflands. 

Little  atik^  little  black  and  white  diver ^  Greenland 
dove^  fea  turtle,^  &c. — Bill  without  furrows  and  coni¬ 
cal  ;  the  whole  abdomen  and  tips  of  the  flag  feathers 
ivhitc  5  feet  black.  There  is  a  variety  that  is  totally 
white,  and  another  with  a  rufous  breaft.  Nine  inches 
long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America,  particularly  Spitz- 
bergcii,  Greenland,  and  Newfoundland,  where  they  are 
called  ice  birds;  but  they  are  rare  vifitants  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  iftes. 

Ligmy  Bill  carinated,  deprelTed  at  the  bafe  5 

body  black  above,  cinereous  beneath.  Seven  inches 
long.  Inhabits  the  iflands  between  Afia  and  America. 
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Gen.  35.  Aptenodytes,  Penguin. 

Bill  ftraight,  a  little  comprefled  and  (harp-edged;  upper 
mandible  longitudinally  and  obliquely  grooved,  the 
lower  truncated  at  the  tip;  tongue  with  reflefted 
prickles  ;  wdngs  fin-fhaped,  without  quill  feathers ; 
feet  placed  behind,  four-toed,  and  palmated.  • 

The  birds  of  this  genus  refemble  thofe  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  in  colour,  f(X)d,  habit,  and  apparent  ftupidity,  as  alfo 
in  the  fituation  of  their  feet,  in  their  ere£l  walk,  in  their 
nefls,  and  in  their  eggs.  They  dift'er  from  them,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this,  that  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  South 
feas,  from  the  equator  to  the  Antarctic  circle.  They 
are  quite  incapable  of  flying,  the  feathers  on  their  wings 
being  fo  fliort  as  to  refemble  fcales.  They  are  fortified 
againft  cold  by  an  abundance  of  fat;  they  fwim  very 
fwiftly;  on  land  they  fit  erefl,  in  a  Angular  manner  and 
in  vaft  multitudes,  and  they  cackle  like  geefe,  only  in  a 
hoarfer  tone.  Their  noftrils  are  linear,  and  hidden  in  a 
furrow  of  the  bill;  their  wings  are  covered  with  a  ftrong 
dilated  membrane,  and  their  tail-feathers  very  rigid. 

Crejled  penguin, — Bill  rcddifli  brown  ;  legs  reddilh  ; 
frontal  crefl;  black,  ere6l,  auricular,  fulphur  colour,  and 
flied  on  each  fide ;  body  bluilh  black,  white  beneath  ; 
wings  white  beneath.  Female  with  a  yellowifli  ftripe 
on  the  eyebrow.  Twenty-three  inches  long.  Inhabits 
the  Falkland  iflands,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  New 
Holland.  Called  hopping  penguin  and  jumping  jack^ 
from  its  action  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water,  for 
three  or  four  feet  at  leafl,  on  meeting  with  the  lead 
«bftacle.  Though  more  lively  than  its  congeners,  it  is 
fo  fooliib  as  to  allow  itfelf  to  be  knocked  on  the  head 
with  a  flick,  or  even  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  When 
irritated,  it  ere(fls  its  crefl  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Thefe 
birds  make  their  nefls  among  thofe  of  the  pelican  tribe, 
with  which  they  live  in  tolerable  harmony,  and  feldom 
lay  more  than  one  egg,  which  is  white,  and  larger  than 
that  of  a  duck. 

Patagonian  penguin, — Bill  and  legs  black;  ears  with 
a  golden  fpot ;  lower  mandible  f awney  at  the  bafe ;  irides 
hazel ;  head  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  brown ;  back 
dark  blue  ;  bread,  belly,  and  vent  v;hite.  Four  feet 
three  inches  long.  Inhabits  Falkland  iflands  and  New 
Guinea.  M.  Bougainville  caught  one,  which  foon  be¬ 
came  fo  tame  as  to  follow  and  know  the  perfon  who  had 
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the  care  of  it ;  at  firft  it  fed  on  flefli,  filli,  and  bread, 
but  after  fome  time,  grew  lean,  pined  and  died.  This 
fpecies  is  not  only  the  larged,  but  the  fattefl  of  its 
genus  ;  and  its  flefli,  though  not  very  unpalatable,  is 
black. 

Cape  penguin, — Bill  and  legs  black  ;  cythtovis  zndl>emerfa. 
peftoral  band  white.  Size  of  a  large  duck  ;  length  21 
inches.  Inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Antarflic  feas, 
chiefly  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lays  two 
white  eggs,  which  are  reckoned  delicious  eating.  Like 
all  of  the  genus,  fwims  and  dives  well,  but  hops  and 
flutters  in  a  ftrange  awkward  manner  on  land,  and  if 
hurried  ftumbles  perpetually,  or  makes  ufe  of  its  wings 
inftead  of  legs,  till  it  can  recover  its  upright  polture, 
crying  at  the  fame  time  like  a  goofe,  but  with  a  hoarfer 
voice.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties.  3^5 


Little  penguin. — Bill  black  ;  legs 
inches  long.  Inhabits  New  Zealand, 
in  the  earth,  in  which  it  lays  its  eggs. 


white.  Fifteen  Minor, 
Digs  deep  holes 


Gen.  36.  PROCELLARIA,  Petrel. 
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Bill  toothlefs,  a  little  comprefled,  hooked  at  the  point  5  ^^^380 
mandibles  equal ;  noftrils  cylindrical,  tubular,  trun-  Charadlers* 
cated,  lying  on  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  feet  palmated, 
hind  claw  fefTile,  and  without  a  toe. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  all  frequent  the  deep,  where 
they  endure  the  greateft  ftorms,  being  hardly  ever  feen 
on  (bore,  except  at  breeding  time.  They  are,  however, 
capable  of  walking,  and  their  legs  are  bare  of  feathers 
a  little  above  the  knee.  They  feed  on  the  fat  of  dead 
whales  and  fi(h,  and  have  the  faculty  of  fpouting  oil 
from  their  noftrils. 

Pacific  petrel, — Black,  dufky  beneath  ;  legs  fpotted  Pacifica, 
with  black  ;  bill  plumbeous  and  much  hooked;  noftrils 
elevated,  oval,  diftindl,  obliquely  placed;  legs  pale.' 
Twenty-two  inches  long.  Inhabits,  in  vaft  flocks,  the 
iflands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Thefe  flocks  difappear  at 
once,  dipping  under  ’water  altogether,  and  then  rife  as 
fuddenly. 

Diving Blackifh  brown ;  white  beneath ;  bill  Urinatricc, 
and  chin  black  ;  legs  blue  green,  without  the  fpur  be¬ 
hind.  Eight  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  New 
Zealand  in  numerous  flocks,  and  dives  remarkably  well, 
often  rifing  at  confiderable  diftances,  with  furprifing 
agility.  They  croak  like  frogs,  and  fometimes  make  a 
noife  like  the  cackling  of  a  hen.  ^53 

Storfny  petrel ,^Jiornfinch,^  Mother  Caryls  chicken ,  &lc.  Petagica* 

— Black,  with  a  white  rump.  This  fpecies  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fwallow,  and  in  its  general  appearance  and 
flight,  not  unlike  that  bird.  Length  about  fix  inches. 

The  ftormy  petrel  is  rarely  feen  on  our  (bores,  except  in 
fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  where  it  breeds  in  the  holes 
of  rocks,  or  under  loofe  ftones,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  At  all  other  feafons  it  keeps  far  out  at  fea. 

Multitudes  of  them  are  feen  all  over  the  vaft  Atlantic 
ocean,  efpecially  before  ftormy  weather.  They  often 
Ikim  with  incredible  velocity  along  the  hollows  of  the 
waves,  and  fometimes  on  the  fummits,  braving  the  ut- 
moft  fury  of  the  tempeft.  As  they  appear  to  run  on 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  they  have  their  name  from  an 
allufion  to  Peter's  v/alking  on  the  water.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Faroe  ifles  draw  a  wick  through  the  body 
of  this  bird,  which  is  fo  fat  as  to  burn  when  lighted,  and 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  candle. — There  is  a  variety  with 
3  S  2  the 
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the  body  black  ;  head  and  Hdcs  bluIQi ;  fcrag  green, 
and  wing  coverts  and  rump  fpotted  with  green.  Both 
forts  are  excellent  divers,  feed  on  fmall  fiflies,  are  mule 
during  the  day,  and  clamprous  in  the  night, 

S?iowy  petrel, — Snow  white  j  lliafts  of  the  feathers 
and  bill  black  j  legs  dulky  blue.  One  foot  long.  In¬ 
habits  tlie  colder  parts  of  the  Southern  fea,  efpecially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ice,  the  malfes  of  which  they  often 
haunt  in  conhderable  flocks. 

Fulmar  petrel,^  or  fulmar, — Whltlfli ;  back  hoary  \ 
bill  and  legs  yellowifh  j  noftrlls  compofed  of  two  tubes, 
lodged  in  one  flieath.  About  the  flze  of  the  common 
gull,  and  1 7  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  Northern  and 
Southern  feas  ;  breeds  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  St 
Kilda,  Scc.  laying  one  large  white  egg.  is  a  bold 
and  ftupid  bird,  and  very  fat,  living  on  filh,  dead  whales, 
and  other  carcafes  and  filth,  in  quell  of  which  it  often 
follows  flilps  for  a  great  way.  Its  flelh,  though  rancid, 
is  eaten  raw,  dried  or  boiled,  by  the  Kurile  iflanders,  the 
Greenlanders  and  St  Klldians,  and  the  oil  when  expref- 
fed  is  ufed  both  for  food  and  lamps.  The  young  are  in 
feafon  about  the  beginning  of  Augufl,  when  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  St  Kilda  endeavour  to  furprlfe  them  in  their 
nclls,  to  prevent  them  from  fpouting  out  their  oil,  which 
they  do  by  way  of  defence.  This  oil  is  there  valued  as 
a  eatholicon  ;  and  every  young  bird  yields  nearly  an 
Engliili  pint  of  it,  which  is  carefully  preftrved.  When 
the  thermometer  is  above  52  degrees,  it  is  very  pure, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature  becomes  turbid. 

Giant  petrel,,  petrel,,  or  break-  hones, — Brownifli, 

fpotted  with  white  *,  white  beneath  \  Ihoulders,  wings, 
and  tall  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  yellow  a  naked,  wrink¬ 
led,  yellow  membrane  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
Bigger  than  a  goofe  ;  length  40  inches  *,  expanfion  of 
the  wings  feven  feet.  Common  in  the  high  fouthern 
latitudes,  and  fometimes  found,  though  more  rare,  in 
the  Northern  feas.  Is  often  feen  falling  with  the  wings 
expanded,  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  but  without 
appearing  to  move  them.  At  Chrlflmas  harbour,  Ker¬ 
guelen’s  land,  &c.  they  were  fo  tame,  that  they  fuflfered 
themfelves  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  flick,  by 
our  failors,  on  the  beach.  Though  their  chief  food  is 
fifli,  they  alfo  feed  on  the  carcafes  of  feals  and  birds. 
Many  of  the  failors  confound  them  with  the  alhatrofs^ 
though  fuch  of  them  as  are  better  informed,  call  them 
Mother  Carifs  geefe.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  very 
good  food.  An  individual  of  this  fpecies  is  figured  in 
Latham’s  Synopfis. 

Glacial  petrel — Blulfh-afh  \  back  blackifh  ;  chin, 
throat,  and  breafl,  white  *,  bill  yellow  ;  legs  blue.  Nine¬ 
teen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  icy  feas. 

Pintado,,  or  pintado  petrel, — Variegated  with  white 
and  brown,  and  fometimes  with  ycllowifli  and  brown  ; 
bill  and  legs  black  ;  temples  white  and  black.  Size  of 
the  kittiwakc  j  length  14  inehes.  This  is  the  pintado 
bird  of  Dam  pier,  the  xvliite  and  black  fpotted  peter  il  of 
Edwards,  and  the  Cape  pigeon  of  our  failors.  It  is  fcl- 
dom  feen  much  to  the  north  of  30  degrees,  and  is  moil 
frequent  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  regions.  It  flies  in  very  numerous  flocks,  which 
almofl  fweep  the  furface  of  the  water.  Our  voyagers 
liavc  traced  them  to  New  Zealand,  Falkland  Iflands,  and 
various  regions  of  the  fouthern  hemlfphcre.  The  failors 
often  catch  them  with  fome  tarred  firing,  or  a  bit  of 
lard  on  a  fiflilng  rod.  Sometimes  they  appear  in  fuch 
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immenfe  numbers,  that  7 00  have  been  taken  in  one  Anferes, 
night.  They  feed  on  fifli,  but  more  frequently  on  the  '  w  ^ 
carcafes  of  whales.  Sec.  389  i 

Shearwater  petrel,,  or  fhearwater, — Black  above  5  Pnjinvs, 
white  beneath ;  legs  rufous ;  bill  yellow,  tipt  with 
black  •,  hind  head  whitifli-afn  ;  fpurious  wings  fpotted 
with  black  ;  firfi  quill  and  tail  feathers  brown  without 
and  white  within.  Weight  17  ounces  j  is  15  inches 
long,  and  nearly  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  Inhabits  the 
Southern  and  Arifiic  feas.  Breeds  in  the  ifle  of  Man, 
and  in  the  Orkneys,  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  called 
manks  piiffin,,  and  in  the  latter  lyre.  It  takes  polTcflioa 
of  a  rabbit  burrow  or  other  hole,  and  lays  one  white 
egg,  blunt  at  each  end,  which  is  hatched  in  Auguft. 

Though  the  flefh  is  rank  and  fifliy,  it  is  much  relifhed 
by  fome.  Great  numbers  are  killed  and  barrelled  with 
fait.  Thefe  the  inhabitants  boll,  and  eat  with  potatoes. 

There  is  a  variety  that  is  cinereous  above,  white  beneath, 
and  with  a  clear  white  tail. 


390 

Gen.  37.  DiomedEA,  Albatrofs.  Diomedel 

•n*  •  •  . 

Bill  firalght,  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point,  lower  Charafiers. 
truncated  ;  noftrlls  oval,  wide,  prominent,  lateral ; 
tongue  very  fmall  j  toes  three,  all  placed  forwards. 

Only  four  fpecies  are  known  to  belong  to  this  g^^nus. 
Wandering  albatrofs^  or  ?nan  of  war  White  ; 

back  and  wings  with  white  lines  j  bill  pale  yellow  ; 
legs  flelh- colour ;  quill  feathers  black  ;  tail  rounded, 
and  lead  coloured  ;  bill  grooved,  dirty  yellow  ;  noftrlls  cccxcvn 
remote  from  the  bafe,  and  rifing  out  of  the  furrow  ;  tail  fig- 5* 
feathers  fourteen  ;  thighs  naked.  From  three  feet  and 
a  half  to  four  feet  long  j  bigger  than  a  fwan  ;  w’elghs 
from  twelve  to  twenty -eight  pounds  :  and  extends  its 
W'ings  from  ter^  to  thirteen  feet.  Inhabits  moft  feas, 
but  chiefly  occurs  within  the  tropics.  It  Is  frequent 
about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  towards  the  end  of 
July  appears  in  great  numbers  in  Kamtfchatka,  and  the 
feas  which  feparate  that  part  of  Afia  from  America, 

It  is  very  voracious,  feeding  on  the  falmon,  wdiich  are 
found  in  Ihoals  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  on  the  flying- 
fifh,  when  forced  out  of  the  water  by  the  corypheena, 
and  on  other  fifhes,  which  it  devours  whole,  and  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  be  prevented  by  their  weight  from 
rifing,  though  in  general  it  foars  very  high.  It  like  wife 
preys  on  mollufea,  and  is  itfelf  attacked  by  the  fea- 
eagle,  and  the  larus  catara6les.  On  the  ftiore  of  South 
America,  it  builds  about  the  end  of  September,  a  neft; 
of  earth  on  the  ground,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and 
lays  a  number  of  eggs,  which  arc  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  eatable,  though  the  white  of  them  does  not 
coagulate  witli  heat.  Its  voic^  refembles  the  braying  of 
an  afs,  and  its  flelh  is  dry  and  hard.  ^93  * 

Chocolate  albatrofs, — Bill  whitifti  j  body  deep  chef-  Spadkea. 
nut-brown  ;  belly  pale  j  faee  and  wings  whitifti  beneath. 

Three  feet  long.  Inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean.  394  i 

Yellow-nofed  aihatrofs. — White  5  bill  black  ;  \ieelaiChlcrrjchpi 
the  upper  mandible  and  bafe  of  the  lower  yellow  ;  body 
above  black-blue,  white  beneath.  Three  feet  long. 

Occurs  In  the  Southern  hemifphcre,  from  30°  to  60^, 
all  round  the  pole.  Flies  five  or  fix  feet  above  the 
water.  3^5 

Sooty  albatrofs, — Brown  \  head,  bill, tail,  quill  feathers  YuPginof, 
and  claw's  footy  brown  \  area  of  the  eyes  white.  Three 
feet  long.  Inhabits  the  Southern  ocean  withii]  the  ant- 

ar<fiio 
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Anferes,  ar£^ic  circle.  Called  quaher  by  the  failors,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  brown  plumage. 

Gen.  38.  Pelecanus,  "Pelican, 


39^ 

Peleca- 

397  Bill  flralght,  bent  at  the  point,  and  funiilhed  with  a 
Charaders.  noftrils  form  an  almoft  obliterated  flit  j  face 

fomewhat  naked  j  legs  balancing  the  body  equally  j 
the  four  toes  conneded  by  a  membrane. 

The  pelicans  are  gregarious,  fond  of  filli,  and  In  gene¬ 
ral  remarkable  for  their  extreme  voracity.  For  the 
mod  part  they  keep  out  at  fea,  but  feme  of  them  are 
likewife  found  In  the  interior  parts  of  continents.  They 
have  all  a  long  bill,  in  a  lateral  furrow  of  which  lie  the 
noftrils.  Several  of  the  tribe  arc  rendered  ufeful  to 
mankind  by  being  taught  to  fifti. 

A.  Bill  without  teeth, 

39S  White  or  common  pelican, — ^White  j  gullet  pouched  5 
bill  from  fifteen  to  fixteen  inches  long,  red  j  upper  man¬ 
dible  deprelTed  and  broad,  the  lower  forked  ^  bag  at  the 
throat  flaccid,  membranaceous,  capable  of  great  diften- 
fionj  irides  hazel  j  gape  ,  of  the  mouth  wide  5  head 
naked  at  the  fides,  covered  with  a  flefli-coloured  Ikin  j 
hind-head  fomewhat  erefted  j  body  faintly  tinged  with 
flefli  colour  \  fpurious  wings  and  firft  quill  feathers 
black  j  legs  lead  colour.  Larger  than  a  fwan,  and 
about  five  feet  long.  Inhabits  Afia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  In  fifhing,  this  bird  does  not  immediately 
fwallow  its  prey,  but  fills  its  bag,  and  returns  to  the 
fliore  to  devour  at  leifure  the  fruits  of  its  induftry.-  As 
it  quickly  digefts  its  food,  it  has  generally  to  fifli  more 
than  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  ^  At  night  it  retires 
a  little  way  on  the  fhore  to  reft,  with  its  head  refting 
againft  its  breaft.  In  this  attitude  it  remains  almoft 
motionlefs,  till  hunger  calls  it  to  break  off  its  repofe. 
It  .then  flies  from  its  refting-plaee,  and  raifing  itfelf 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fea,  turns  its 
head,  with  one  eye  downwards,  and  continues  to  fly  in 
that  pofture  till  it  fees  a  fifli  fuffieiently  near  the  furfaee, 
when  it  darts  down  with  aftonifhing^  fwlftnefs,  feizes  it 
with  unerring  certainty,  and  ftores  it  up  in  its  poueh. 
It  then  rlfes  again,  and  continues  the  fame  manoeuvres, 
till  it  has  procured  a  competent  ftock.  Clavigero  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  fome  of  the  Americans,  to  procure  a 
fupply  of  fifli  without  any  trouble,  cruelly  break  the 
wing  of  a  live  pelican,  and  after  tying  the  bird  to  a  tree, 
conceal  themfelves  near  the  place.  The  fercains  of  the 
wounded  and  confined  bird  attradi  others  of  its  kind, 
which  ejeft  for  it  a  portion  of  provifions  from  their 
pouches.  As  foon  as  the  men  obferve  this,  they  rufli  to 
the  fpot,  and  after  leaving  a  fmall  quantity  for  the  bird, 
carry  off  the  remairrdlr.  The  female  feeds  her  young 
with  fifli  macerated  for  iome  time  in  her  bag.  The  pe¬ 
lican  is  fufeeptible  of  domeftication,  and  may  even  be 
trained  to  fifli  for  Its  mafter.  Faber  mentions  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  this  fpecies  which  was  kept  In  the  court  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  above  forty  years,  and  which  feemed 
to  be  fond  of  the  company  of  mankind,  and  of  vocal 
and  iiiftrumental  mufic.  When  a  number  of  pelicans 
and  corvorants  are  together,  they  are  faid  to  pradllce  a 
Angular  method  of  taking  fifli.  They  fpread  into  a 
large  circle,  at  fome  diftance  from  land  *,  the  pelicans 
flapping  on  the  furfaee  of  the  water  with  their  extenfive 
wings,  and  the  corvorants  diving  beneath,  till  the  fifli 
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contained  within  the  circle,  are  driven  before  them  to- . 
wards  the  land  j  and  as  the  circle  contradls  by  the  birds 
drawing  clofer  together,  the  filh  at  laft  are  brought  into 
a  fmall  compafs,  when  their  purfuers  find  no  difficulty  in 
filling  their  bellies.  In  this  exefeife  they  are  often  at- 
tended  by  various  fpecies  of  gulls,  which  likewife  ob¬ 
tain  a  fliare  of  the  fpoil.  The  pelican  generally  builds 
in  marfliy  and  uncultivated  places,  particularly  in  iflands 
and  lakes,  making  its  neft,  which  is  deep,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  carices,  and  lining  it  with 
grafsof  a  fofter  texture.  It  lays  two^  or  more  white 
eggs,  whieh,  when  perfecuted,  it  fometimes  hides  in  the 
water.  When  it  builds  in  dry  and  defert  places,  it 
brings  water  to  its  young  in  its  bag.  It  walks  flowly, 
flies  in  flocks,  and  lives  in  fociety  with  other  birds.  ^  399 

Rofe-coloured  pelican, y  gullet  pouched  5  bill  • 

and  legs  black  5  area  of  the  eyes  naked  *,  pouch  yellow. 

Size  of  a  goofe.  Inhabits  Manilla.  400 

Frigate  pelican y  or  frigate  bird, — Tail  forked  j  hoAj 
and  orbits  black  5  bill  red  j  belly  of  the  female  white. 

Three  feet  long  ^  extent  of  the  wings  fourteen  feet.  In¬ 
habits  within  the  tropics.  This  is  the  frigate  bird  of 
Dampier  and  other  navigators.  From  its  great  expanfe 
of  wing,  it  is  capable  of  flying  very  fmoothly,  and  fo 
high  as  to  be  fcarcqly  vifible,  remaining  much  in  the 
air,  and  remote  from  land.  It  feeds  on  filhes,  particu¬ 
larly  flying  filh,  on  which  it  darts  with  the  greateft  ve¬ 
locity.  It  not  unfrequently  likewife  preys  on  other  pif- 
elvorous  animals.  It  builds  in  trees  or  on  rocks,  and 
lays  one  or  two  eggs  of  a  flefli  colour,  and  fpotted  with 

red.  ^  4^^^ 

Lejfer  frigate  pelican, — Tail  forked  ;  body  ferrugi-  Mimr, 
nous  ;  bill  and  orbits  red.  Refembles  the  laft,  but  lefs.  ^^ots 
Corvorant, — Tail  rounded  ;  body  black  *,  head  fome-  Carho* 
what  erefted  \  bill  blaeklfh  •,  the  bafe  of  the  lower  man¬ 
dible  covered  with  a  yellowifli  Ikin,  extending  under  the 
chin,  and  forming  a  pouch  5  irides  green  j  chin  white, 
furrounded  with  a  yellowiffr  arch  \  tail  long  and  lax, 
confifting  of  fourteen  feathers  ;  thighs  with  a  white  fpot, 
dotted  with  black  j  legs  black.  Three  feet  long  j  fize 
of  a  goofe,  but  more  flender,  and  weighs  about' feven 
pounds.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Com¬ 
mon  on  many  of  our  fea-coafts,  building  its  neft  on  the 
higheft  parts  of  cliffs  that  hang  over  the  fea,  and  lay¬ 
ing  three  or  more  pale  green  eggs,  about  the  fize  of 
thofe  of  a  goofe.  In  winter  thefe  birds  difperfe  along 
the  fliores,  and  vifit  the  frefli  waters,  where  they  com¬ 
mit  great  depredations  among  the  fifli.  They  are  re¬ 
markably  voracious,  and  have  a  very  quick  digeflion. 
Thoughnaturally extremely  Ihy  and  wary,  they  are  ftupid 
and  eafily  taken  when  glutted  with  food.  J  heir  fmell, 
when  alive,  is  more  rank  and  offenfive  than  that  of  any 
other  bird,  and  their  flefli  is  fo  difgufting,  that  even  the 
Greenlanders  will  hardly  tafte  it.  It  Is  not  uneommon  to 
fee  twenty  of  thefe  birds  together,  on  the  rocks  of  the 
fea  coaft,  with  extended  wings,  drying  themfelves  in  the 
wind.  In  this  attitude  they  fometimes  remain  for  near¬ 
ly  an  hour,  without  once  clofing  their  wings  \  and  as 
foon  as  the  latter  are  fuffieiently  dry  to  enable  the 
feathers  to  Imbibe  the  oil,  they  prefs  this  liquor  from 
the  receptacle  on  their  rumps,  and  drefs  the  feathers 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  one  particular  flate  that  the  oily 
matter  ean  be  fpread  on  them,  namely,  when  they  are 
fomewhat  damp  *,  and  the  inftindl  of  the  birds  teaches- 
them  the  proper  moment.  Corvorants  were  formerly 

fometimes 
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CWna  for  the  purpofe  of  catchbg  fifo  for^the  TaVe”  of  tlieir  wings, 


^  403 

Qraculus. 


404 

^ygmceuf. 


-  r  - - iiiu  are  m 

Ch^ina,  forthe  purpofe  of  catching  fiOi  for  the  table. 
With  this  view  they  wore  kept  with  great  care  in  the 
iioule,  and  when  taken  out  for  filhing,  they  had  a  lea¬ 
thern  thong  tied  round  their  neck,  to  prevent  them  from 
1  wallowing'  their  prey. 

S/iflg— Tail  rounded  ;  body  black,  brown  beneath  ; 
tail  feathers  twelve  j  head  and  neCk  black,  with  a  green 
glofs  5  back  and  wing-coverts  purple  black,  gloffy  at  the 
edges  *,  middle  of  the  belly  dulky  ;  legs  black.  Weighs 
about  four  pounds.  Length  twenty-nine  inches.  The 
female  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  5  and 
IS  only  Uventy-feven  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  northern 
leas  of  Europe.  Swims  with  its  head  erea,  and  the  body 
under  water.  On  perceiving  the  flafh  of  a  gun,  dives 
inftantaneoufly,  and  rifes  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  Has 
the  manners  and  habit  of  the  preceding,  and  devours  a 
podigious  quantity  of  fifh.  Near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  variety  occurs  with  a  yellow  chin,  and  wedged 
j  ^l“ch  frequents  the  coafts  of  Cayenne 

and  the  Carnbbee  Iflands,  is  blackifli  above,  brown  be¬ 
neath  j  and  has  the  feathers  above  edged  with  black 

tv:!  _ j  1  r  .  .  * 
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Cri/iatus 


405 

Tbagus. 


407 

BaJfunuSi 


black,  with  a  few  fcattered  white  fpots.  Female  brown 
Without  fpots.  Size  of  the  garganey.  Inhabits  the  Caf- 
pian  fea. 

Shining  green,  dulky  beneath  :  bill 
and  legs  dufky  ;  head  crefted.  From  two  to  three  feet 
long.  Inhabits  the  northern  feas  of  Europe,  occurs  on 
our  own  coafls,  and  both  in  appearance  and  manners, 
refembles  the  gracu/us, 

B.  Bi// fer rated. 

Saw-billed  pelican. ;  tail  rounded  ;  gullet 
pouched,  and  covered  with  fliort  cinereous  feathers  :  bill 
one  foot  long  5  each  mandible  hooked  ;  pouch  very 
large  5  legs  black.  Size  of  a  turkeys  extent  of  wings 
nine  feet.  Inhabits  Chili. 

•  Gannet,  or  folatid  goofe. — Tail  wedged  j  body  white  • 

bill  and  quill  feathers  black  ;  face  blue  j  irides  yellow! 

ifhj  tail  feathers  twelve;  eyes  furrounded  with  a  naked 

ikm  of  fine  blue  ;  legs  black,  and  greenifii  on  the  fore 
Weighs  (even  pounds  :  and 
inhabits  Europe  and  America.  This  fpecies  of  pelican 
haunts  the  Bafs  ifiand  in  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  Ailfa 
on  the  coaft  of  Ayrfliire,  the  ifiand  of  St  Kilda,  and 
hardly  any  where  elfe  in  Europe.  It  arrives  at  thefe 
Ipots  in  March,  and  continues  till  September.  As  it 
muft  let  itfelf  fall  before  it  takes  wing.  It  requires  a 
Iteep  and  precipitous  breeding  llation.  It  makes  a  rude 
g^afs,  fea-plants,  &c.  and  lays  one  egg. 
While  the  female  is  occupied  with  incubation,  the  male 
brings  her  food,  which  conCfts  almoft  entirely  of  her- 
nngs  and  fprats.  In  the  bag  under  their  bill  they  are 
able  to  fetch  four  or  five  herrings  at  a  time,  and  a  great 
number  of  fprats,  which  the  young  bird  extraas  from 
mouth  of  the  old  one,  with  its  bill,  as  with  pincers. 

1  he  young  begin  to  be  taken  In  Auguft,  and  by  fome 
are  felifiied  as  an  exquifite  morfel ;  but  the  old  ones  are 
tough  and  rancid.  The  fowler  who  feizes  the  young, 

IS  let^  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  a  cliff,  and  is 
fometimes  ffationed  on  the  flippery  projeaion  of  a  rock, 
with  the  perpendicular  precipice  of  four  hundred  feet  or 
more  beneath  him.  The  young  are  of  a  dark-gray 

•colour,  and  continue  fo  for  a  year  or  more,  when  they 


wdiich  are  always  black.  In  September  and  Odober  r- 
the  old  birds  leave  their  breeding  places,  and  migrate 
fouthward,  following,  as  is  alleged,  the  (hoals  of  her¬ 
rings.^  In  December  they  are  often  feen  off  Lifbon 
piungmg  for  fardinae  ;  but  after  that  period.  It  is  not 
well  known  what  becomes  of  them  till  March.  They 
are  common  on  the  coafts  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  and 
^e  faid  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers  about  New 
Holland  and  New  Zealand.  They  alfo  breed  on  the 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  and  migrate  fouthward  along 
the  American  (bores  as  far  as  South  Carolina.  Of  this 
Ipecies  there  are  two  varieties.  The  firft  is  brown 
(potted  with  white,  and  white  beneatli,  with  naked  and 
blackilh.  ^  The  fecond  is  brown,  with  triangular  white 
i^ots,  whitifii,  and  fpotted  with  brown  beneath  :  the 
bill,  wings,  tail,  and  legs  brown. 

Lffer  gannet.—JsW  wedged  ;  body  whitifo  ;  all  the  Pi/caur. 
quill  feathers_  black  ;  face  red.  Two  feet  and  a  half 
long.  Inhabits  the  Chinefe,  Indian,  and  American 
leas. 

Bool>i/.— Tail  wedged  •,  body  whitilli ;  primary  quill 


*ru  *.1  L  r  •  •  —  ' - -  uiuwn- 

fth  at  the  bafe  ;  indes  pale  afii  ;  chin  bald,  yellowifii  1 

body  white  beneath  ;  tail  brownilh  at  the  tip  :  leg! 
yellowifii.  Has  its  name  from  being  fo  foolifii  as  to 
alight  on  one’s  hand,  if  held  out  to  it,  when  tired. 

Builds  in.  places  bare  of  trees,  making  its  neft  on  the 
ground.  Its  flefh  is  black  and  rancid. 

Filing  corvorant.—Tml  rounded  j  body  brown,  wX 
whitilh,  and  fpotted  with  brown  beneath  5  throat  white  • 
bill  yellow  ;  irides  blue.  Inhabits  China,  where  it  is 
tamed  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  fifii. 

Lejir  i^y.-Black,  white  beneath;  face  downy.  Wr. 
Eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 


Gen.  39.  Plotus,  Darter. 


Plotus. 


Bill  ftraight,  pointed,  toothed;  noftrils  an  oblong  flit Charadjjs 
near  the  bafe  ;  face  and  chin  naked  ;  legs  ftiort ;  all 
the  toes  connected. 


The  birds  of  this  genus  have  a  fmall  head,  and  long 
flender  neck.  They  inhabit  the  fouthern  and  warmed 
latitudes,  and  live  chiefly  on  fifii,  which  they  take  by 
darting  the  head  forwards,  while  the  neck  is  contraded 
like  the  body  of  a  ferpent. 

T  Head  fmooth;  belly  wliite.^Xf®. 

Inhabits  Brazil.  Two  feet  ten  inches  long.  Builds 
fcarcely  ever  feen  on  the  ground. 

When  at  reft.  It  fits  with  the  neck  drawn  in  between 
the  fhoulders.  The  flefii  is  oily  and  rancid. 

Black^bellied  darter.— He^d  fmooth;  belly  black.  S"?"' 
About  three  feet  long.^  Inhabits  Ceylon,  Java,  &.c.  Pkte 
1  here  are  feveral  varieties.  cccxcvi. 

Surinam  darter. — Head  crefted  ;  belly  white.  Tbir- 
lrd"feei^' Surinam.  Is  domellicated, 

and  feeds  on  filh  and  infers,  efpecially  flies,  which  itju 
catches  with  great  dexterity. 


Gen,  40.  Phaeton,  Tropic  Bird. 


4'7 

Phaeton. 

Bill  fliarp-edged,  ftraight,  pointed,  the  gape  extending  Oiiaaerj. 
&rds‘^^  bill;  noftrik  oblong;  hinitoe  turned 
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The  fpecles  of  this  genus  inliablf  the  South  fea,  cfpe- 
'  dally  between  the  tropics.  Their  bill  is  comprelTed, 
and  bent  a  little  downAvards  ;  the  lower  mandible  angu- 
lated.  The  feet  have  four  toes,  which  are  palinated. 
The  tail  is  cuneiform,  and  diftinguiflied  by  the  great 
length  of  the  two  intermediate  feathers. 

Common  tropic  bird, — White  •,  back,  rump,  and  lefler 
wlng-covcrts  flreaked  with  white  ;  two  middle  tail 
feathers  black  at  the  bafe  ;  bill  red.  Two  feet  ten  inches 
long*,  fize  of  a  wigeon.  Flics  very  high,  and  at  a  great 
diftance  from  land  5  feeds  on  young  fharks,  dolphins, 
and  albicores.  On  land,  where  it  is  rarely  leen  except 
in  the  breeding  feafon,  it  fits  on  trees,  and  builds  on  the 
ground,  in  woods.  It  is  well  known  to  navigators,  to 
whom  it  generally  announces  their  approach  to  the  tro¬ 
pic,  though  this  indication  is  by  no  means  infallible,  as 
the  bird  fometimes  wanders  to  the  latitude  of  474-°.  It 
is  fubjefl  to  varieties.  Its  flefli  is  indifferent. 

Black-hilled  tropic  bird. — Streaked  black  and  w'hite, 
white  beneath  ;  bill  black  j  quill  feathers  tipt  with 
white  ;  tail  feathers  with  black.  Nineteen  inches  and 
a  half  long.  Inhabits  Palmerllon  and  Turtle  iflands. 

Red-tniled  tropic  bird. — Rofy  llefii  colour  ;  bill  and 
two  middle  tail  feathers  red.  Two  feet  ten  inches  long, 
of  wdiich  the  two  middle  tall  feathers  meafure  one  foot 
nine  inches.  Builds  in  hollows  in  the  ground,  under 
trees,  and  lays  two  yellowifii-w'hite  eggs,  with  rufous 
fpots.  Inhabits  the  Mauritius. 

Gen.  41.  CoLYMBUs. 

Bill  toothlcfs,  fubulate,  ftraight,  and  pointed  ;  throat 
toothed  'y  noflrils  linear,  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill  j  feet 
placed  far  behind. 

The  birds  of  this  family  walk  on  land  with  awkward- 
nefs  and  difficulty,  but  fwim  and  dive  with  great  dexte¬ 
rity.  The  guillemots  chiefly  Inhabit  the  fea  5  have  a 
{lender  tongue,  of  the  fize  of  the  bill.  The  latter  is 
compreffed,  and  covered  with  fliort  feathers  at  the  bafe  j 
the  upper  mandible  a  little  bent  ;  flefli  tough,  and,  like 
the  eggs,  naufeous.  The  divers  frequent  alfo  the 
northern  lakes,  have  a  ftrong  bill,  lefs  pointed,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  the  edge  of  the  mandible  turned  in,  and  the  upper 
longer  than  the  under  ;  the  nofirils  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  by  a  membrane  ;  the  tongue  long,  fharp,  ferrated  at 
the  bafe  on  each  fide ;  legs  (lender,  a  black  band  be¬ 
tween  the  thighs  ;  tail  feathers  twenty.  Thefe  birds  arc 
monogamous,  fly  with  difficulty,  and  frequent  frefii 
water  in  the  breeding  feafon.  The  grebes  have  no  tail, 
a  firong  bill,  lores  naked,  tongue  a  little  cleft  at  the  tip, 
body  deprefied,  thickly  covered  with  fliort  fliining 
plumage,  wings  fliort,  and  legs  comprefifed.  I'hey  are 
frequently  found  about  the  frefli  waters  of  fouthern  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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fourteen  ounces,  and  meafurcs  nearly  the  fame  number 


of  inches  in  length.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 
Frequents  the  Faroe  iflands,  the  Bafs,  St  Kilda,  &c. 
vifiting  thefe  places  in  March,  making  its  neft  far  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  laying  one  egg  of  a  dirty  white,  blotch¬ 
ed  with  pale  ruft- colour.  Except  at  breeding  time,  it 
keeps  always  at  fea,  lives  on  fifli,  flics  low,  and  generally 
in  pairs.  It  cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  rife  from 
the  ground.  In  the  Orkney  Iflands,  it  is  called  tyjie. 

The  Greenlanders  eat  its  flefli,  and  ufe  its  (kin  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  its  legs  as  a  bait  to  their  fifliing  lines. 

Lejer  guillemot — Black,  with  a  narrow  flripe  acrofsMmar! 
the  wings,  checks  and  under  parts  white.  Weight 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ounces  5  length  about  fixteen  inches. 
Inhabits  the  northern  feas  of  Europe,  and  in  winter  fre¬ 
quents  the  frith  of  Forth  in  vaft  flocks  j  where  it  feeds 
on  fprats,  and  is  called  marrot^  or  morrot.  Many  doubts 
have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  this  bird.  Dr 
Latham  and  other  ornithologifls  having  confidered  it  as 
the  young  of  the  fucceeding  fpecies.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  befides  the  difference  in  fize  and 
plumage,  this  bird  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fouth  till 
the  month  of  November,  whence  it  has  been  called  the 

inter  guillemot^  whereas  the  other  fpecies  always  leaves 
us  before  September,  and  does  not  again  appear  till  the 
enfulng  fpring  j  and  that  its  young,  when  they  depart, 
are  exadly  like  the  old  ones. 

Foolip  guillemot,  or  fcout — Body  black  j  bread  and  l’/'^'^^ 
belly  fnowy  j  fecondary  quill  feathers  tipt  with  white  ; 
bill  black  j  infidc  of  the  mouth  yellow  j  legs  and  tall 
blackifli.  Seventeen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  northern 
feas  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  This  fpecies  is 
likewdfe  called  7?iarrGt  in  Scotland,  and  lavie  in  St  Kil¬ 
da.  In  that  ifland  it  appears  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  is  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  plenty.  A  St  Kilda  man  defeends  in  the 
night,  by  the  help  of  a  rope,  to  the  ledge  of  a  precipice, 
where  he  fixes  himfelf,  and  tying  round  him  a  piece  of 
white  linen,  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  bird,  which,  mif- 
taking  the  cloth  for  a  piece  of  the  rock,  alights  on  It, 
and  is  immediately  dilpatched. .  In  this  way  400  are 
fometimes  taken  in  one  night,  and  at  dawn  the  fowler 
is  drawn  up.  The  foolifli  guillemot  lays  but  one  egg, 
which  is  very  large,  unproteded  by  any  neft,  and  has 
fuch  a  flender  hold  of  the  rock,  that  ^vhen  the  birds  are 
furprifed,  and  fly  off  fuddenly,  many  of  them  tumble  down 
into  the  fea.  Ihefe  birds  feldom  quit  their  eggs  unlefs 
difturbed,  but  are  fed  with  fpmts  and  other  fmail  fifli  by 
the  male.  In  places  where  they  are  feldom  molefted,  it 
is  with  difficulty  they  are  put  to  flight,  and  may  fome¬ 
times  be  taken  with  the  hand  j  others  flutter  into  the 
water,  appearing  not  to  have  much  ufe  of  their  wings, 

B.  Four-toed,  and palmated.  Diver.  Liver. 
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idliemot.  A.  Feet  three- toed,.  Guillemot. 

4^5 

White  guillemot. — Snowy  *,  bill  and  legs  brownlfli 
and  flefh-coloured.  Size  of  the  garganey  .  Inhabits  the 
^^(5  Netherlands. 

Black  guillemot,  f potted  guillemot,  Greenland  dove,  fea 
turtle,  &c.- — Body  black  wing  coverts  white.  But 
thefe  general  markings  are  incident  to  great  variety. 
The  more  fpecial  charadcriftics  are  ;  bill  black,  infide 
of  the  mouth  and  legs  red  ;  upper  wdng* coverts  in  the 
aiiddle,  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  white.  Weighs 
4r 


Red-throated  diver  or  loon.— A  ferruginous  dii eld-like 
fpot  beneath  the  nCck  ;  body  brown,  with  minute  white 
fpots  above,  white  beneath  j  bill  black  j  head  and  chin 
cinereous,  fpotted  with  brown  y  neck  with  fmail  white 
and  brown  lines  above  j  legs  dulky.  Weighs  about 
three  pounds.  Length  near  t^vo  feet  and  a  half.  In¬ 
habits  the  north  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  and  is 
feldom  feen  far  fouth  ward,  except  In  very  fevere  winters. 
In  the  breeding  feafon  it  frequents  the  lakes,  making  a 
neft  among  the  reeds  and  flags,  and  lays  two  eggs  of* an 
afli  colour,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots.  In  Iceland 

it 
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it  Is  faid  to  make  its  nefl  of  mofs  and  grafs,  lined  with 
down,  among  the  grafs  of  the  fhores  contiguous  to  the 
waters.  It  breeds  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  is  fel- 
dbm  obferved  in  the  fouth  of  England.  It  lives  on 
marine  vermes,  crabs,  and  the  fmaller  fillies,  -with  which 
it  is  fometimes  taken  in  nets.  It  fwims  and  flies  fwiftly  ; 
and  when  it  fcreams  in  its  flight  is  faid  to  prefage  a 
florm. 

B lach-throated  diver, — Head  hoary  •,  neck  violet 
black  beneath,  with  an  interrupted  white  band  *,  bill 
black  •y  body  black  above,  white  beneath  j  fides  of  the 
neck  white,  fpotted  with  black  j  flioulders  and  wing- 
coverts  with  w  hite  fpots,  the  former  fquare,  the  latter 
round  ;  quill  feathers  dulky.  Two  feet  long.  Inhabits 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  fre¬ 
quenting  both  the  fea  and  lakes.  Before  rain,  it  is  reft- 
lefs  and  clamorous  j  occurs  in  Scotland,  but  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  England. 

Speckled  diver  or  loon, — White  beneath  5  hind-head 
and  quill  feathers  dulky ;  throat  pale  afli  j  back,  flanks, 
rump,  and  tail  fpotted  with  white  j  bill  horn  colour  j 
legs  brown.  The  w^eight  of  this  fpecies  is  about  lour 
pounds,  and  the  length  27  inches.  It  inhabits  the 
north  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  among  the  moll 
common  of  the  diver  tribe  found  in  this  country being 
frequently  feen  in  winter,  in  our  bays  and  inlets,  and 
fometimes  in  frelh-water  rivers  and  lakes.  From  its  at¬ 
tending  the  fprats  in  the  Thames,  it  is  called  fprat  loon 
by  the  filhermen.  In  the  northern  regions  it  lays  two 
eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  goofe,  dulky,  and  with  a  few 
black  fpots,  in  the  grafs,  on  the  borders  of  lakes. 

Northern  diver  ^  or  greatejl  f peck  led  diver, — Head  and 
neck  purplilli-black  ;  chin  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
with  a  white  interrupted  band  *,  upper  part  of  the  body, 
bill,  legs,  and  tail  black  j  back  with  fquare  white  fpots 
difpofed  in  row’s  5  wing-coverts  with  wfliite  dots.  The 
largell  of  the  genus  j  fometimes  weighing  fifteen  or  lix- 
teen  pounds,  and  meafuring  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length.  Inhabits  the  north  feas,  and  breeds  in  the 
frefh  "waters,  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  Frequents 
the  feas  about  the  Orkneys,  all  the  year  round,  without 
breeding  there.  The  Ikln,  w’hich  is  tough,  and  well 
covered  with  foft  down,  is  drelfed  in  fome  parts  of  Ruf- 
fia,  &c.  and  ufed  as  cloathing. 

ImmeCy  imhery  or  ember  goofe y  ov  diver, — Body  blaek- 
ifli  and  waved  with  white  above,  white  beneath  ;  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  edged  with  w  hite. 
Two  feet  long.  Inhabits  the  Ardic  ocean,  and  alfo,  it 
is  faid,  the  lake  of  Conllance,  where  it  is  called  finder, 
Unlefs  in  fevere  winters,  it  is  rare  in  England,  but  Is 
more  common  on  the  Scottifli  and  Orkney  coafls.  It 
makes  Its  ncll  on  the  water,  among  reeds  and  flags.  It 
feeds  on  filh,  after  which  It  dives  with  great  celerity, 
and  is  fometimes  taken  under  water,  by  a  baited  hook. 

C.  Feet  four- toed y  lobed.  Grebe, 

Crefied  grebe,  gray  or  oJh’Coloured  loon,  is'e. — Head 
r^ifous  5  collar  black  ,  fecondary  quill  feathers  white  ^ 
bill  flefli-colourcd,  brown  at  the  tip  j  lores  and  Irides 
red  ;  body  brown  above,  white  beneath  j  head  tumid, 
and  varies  in  colour  by  age.  During  the  firfl  year, 
this  bird  has  a  fmooth  head,  and  a  white  fpot  on  the 
wings  *,  and  during  the  fecond,  a  long  downy  tuft  on 
each  fide  of  the  throat.  This  is  the  largell  of  the 
grebes,  weighing  about  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  mea- 
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furing  tw’enty-one  inches  in  length.  It  occurs  in  al-  Apiferes. 
moll  every  lake  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  far 
as  Iceland,  and  fouthward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Is 
alfo  found  In  various  parts  of  America  and  Siberia.  It 
is  common  in  the  fens  and  lakes  in  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  w'here  it  breeds.  The  female  makes  her  nell  of 
various  kinds  of  dried  fibres,  flalks  and  leaves  of  water 
plants,  as  of  the  nymphaea,  potamogeton,  hottonia,  &.c, 
and  the  roots  of  menyanthes  trlfoliata,  and  conceals  It 
among  the  flags  and  reeds  which  grow  In  the  water,  and 
where  it  is  erroneoully  faid  to  float.  The  young  are  fed 
on  fmall  eels.  In  fome  countries,  ladies  muffs  and  other 
ornamental  articles  of  drefs  are  made  of  the  Ikin  of  tl^e 
belly  of  this  fpecics,  which  has  a  fine  down  of  a  dazzling 
w’hitenefs.  It  requires  five  Ikins  to  make  a  muff,  which 
fells  at  four  or  five  guineas.  The  tippet  grebe  is  the 
female  or  young  of  this  fpecies. 


Eared  grebe,  or  dobchick, — Blacklfli-brown  above, 
white  beneath  ,  head  black  ,  ears  crelled,  and  ferrugi- 
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nous  5  bill  and  legs  black  5  irides  and  lores  red  j  pri¬ 
mary  quill  feathers  dulky,  fecondary  white.  There  is 
a  fmaller  variety,  with  a  double  creft,  and  the  neck 
fpotted  with  chefnut.  This  fpecies  is  about  tw^elve 
inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  northern  lakes  of  Europe 
and  Siberia.  It  is  alfo  met  w’ith  in  fouthern  climates, 
but  is  not  numerous  in  England.  According  to  Pen¬ 
nant,  it  breeds  In  the  fens  near  Spalding  in  Llncoln- 
fliire,  and  the  female  makes  a  nefl:  not  unlike  that  of 
the  preceding,  laying  four  or  five  fmall  w  hite  eggs. 

Horned  grebe, — Head  gloffy  - green  *,  a  yellow  tufted 
band  through  the  eyes  5  neck  and  breafl  tawney.  Size 
of  the  preceding.  Inhabits  North  America.  439 

Little  grebe,  or  fmall  dipper, — Of  a  reddifli  brown -Al/wor. 
above,  white,  w’ith  fpots  beneath^  head  fmooth  5  fea¬ 
thers  ^f  the  body  edged  with  reddifli  j  low^ex  part  of  the 
belly  gray  5  upper  wing- coverts,  and  firfl;  and  laft  quill 
feathers  blackifli,  reft  of  the* quill  feathers  white  5  bill 
blaekilh  j  bafe  of  the  lower  mandible  reddifli ,  legs 
blackifh  green.  Inhabits  Euppe,  North  America,  the 
Philippine  ifles,  and  the  Delta  in  Egypt.  The  leaft  of 
the  grebe  tribe,  weighing  only  between  fix  and  ftven 
ounces,  and  meafuring  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the 
rump,  ten  inches.  It  feldom  quits  the  water,  and  Is  a 
remarkable  diver,  feeding  on  fifli,  infe<ffs,  and  aquatic 
plants  j  conftrudling  a  large  nefl,  a  foot  thick,  of  grafs 
and  the  flalks  of  aquatic  plants.  In  the  midft  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  which  pervade  It,  and  laying  five  or  fix  wbitifli  eggs, 
which  it  covers  when  it  leaves  the  nefl.  In  feveral  parts 
of  this  country  It  is  called  didapper, 

Red-necked  grebe. — Suberefted,  browm  5  chin,  cheeks, 
and  region  of  the  ears  cinereous  5  under  part  of  the//j. 
neck  and  breafl  rufty-red  j  belly,  and  fecondary  quill 
feathers  white  ^  bill  black,  the  fides  tawney  at  the  bafe  j 
irides  tawmey  j  legs  dulky.  Seventeen  Inches  long  ;  and 
weighs  nearly  nineteen  ounces.  Inhabits  Europe,  but 
is  very  rare  In  Britain.  44 J 

Dufky  grebe,  or  black  and  white  dobchick. Ohfcw'ui' 
fmooth  j  body  dark  brown  above  5  front,  under  parts  of 
the  body,  and  tips  of  the  fecondary  quill  feathers,  white. 

Eleven  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

Breeds  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfliire,  and  is  found,  in  the 
winter,  in  our  inlets  on  the  coaft,  particularly  in  De- 
vonfhire,  "where  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  44J^. 

Black-chin  grebe. — Head  fmooth  5  body  blackifh  ; 
chin  black  3  throat  ferruginous ;  belly  cinereous,  mixed 

with 
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Anfercs.  with  filvery.  Somewhat  larger  than  the  little  grebe. 

'  Inhabits  Tiree,  one  of  the  Hebrides* 

Gen.  42*  Larus,  Gitll, 

Bill  ftraight,  (liarp-edged,  a  little  hooked  at  the  tip, 
and  without  teeth  j  lower  mandible  gibbous  below 
the  point  5  noftrils  linear,  broadeft  on  the  fore  part, 
and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill* 

The  birds  of  this  genus  have  a  light  fmooth  body  ^ 
long  wings  *,  a  flrong  bill  •,  the  tongue  fomewhat  cleft ^ 
the  feet  fhortj  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee*,  with  a 
fmall  back  toe.  They  inhabit  the  north*,  feed  chiefly  on 
fiflies,  and  even  on  thofe  that  are  dead.  When  harafled, 
they  throw  up  or  difeharge  their  food.  As  the  young 
are  fometimes  fpotted  to  their  third  year,  the  extrication 
of  this  fpecies  is  attended  with  doubt  and  difbculty. 

A.  NoJIrils  without  a  cere. 

Tarrock^  or  -Whitifh  5  the  back  grayifh  5 

tips  of  the  tail  feathers,  except  the  outermofl,  blacl 
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worms,  6cc.  Some  perfons  wdio  live  near  the  fea,  com¬ 
monly  eat  this,  as  well  as  various  other  kinds  of  gulls,  ’ 
which  they  deferibe  as  being  good  food,  when  they  have 
undergone  a  certain  fweetening  procefs  before  cooking ; 
fuch  as  burying  them  in  frefli  mould  for  a  day,  or  walk¬ 
ing  them  in  vinegar*  This  fpecies  breeds  on  the  ledges 
of  rocks,  clofe  to  the  fea  fliore,  fometimes  not  far  above 
the  water.  This  bird  is  frequently  feen  in  winter,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  coaft.  It  flocks  with 
rocks  in  fevere  weather,  and  will  follow  the  plough  for 
the  fake  of  the  larvae  of  the  chaffer. 
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three  toes.  In  matuier  age,  the  characters  are  j  back 
whitifli  hoary  ^  quill  feathers  white  j  hind  toe  unarmed. 
Ornithologies,  in  faCl,  feem  now  to  be  agreed,  that 
L,  tridiiBijlus  and  L,  rijpt,  are  only  varieties  of  the  fame 
fpecies.  A  third  variety  occurs,  diflinguilhed  by  an 
oblique  black  band  on  the  wings,  and  white  chin. 
About  the  fize  of  a  pigeon  *,  about  fourteen  inches  long. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  and  America.  Breeds  on  the 
cliffs  about  Flamborough-head,  the  Bafs,  ifle  of  May, 
the  rocks  near  Slains  Caftle,  &C.5  lays  two  eggs  5  feeds 
on  fifhes,  and  fecks  its  food  in  company  of  feals  and 
whales.  It  fwims  and  flies  rapidly,  and  is  often  clamo¬ 
rous.  Its  flefli  is  much  relifhed  by  the  Greenlanders, 
who  alfo  make  clothing  of  its  lldn.  One  that  was 
kept  and  tamed,  knew  its  maftcr’s  voice  at  a  diflance, 
and  anfwered  him  ■with  its  hoarfe  piping  note.  It  had 
a  voracious  appetite,  and,  though  plentifully  fed  on 
bread,  would  rob  the  poultry  of  their  fliare. 

Little guii, 5  head  and  beginning  of  the  neck 
black  5  back  and  wings  ruffet  5  bill  brown  red  ;  legs 
fcarlet.  Size  of  a  thrufh.  Inhabits  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

Common  gull, — White  \  back  hoary ;  primary  quill 
feathers  black  at  the  ends,  the  fourth  and  fifth  with  a 
black  fpot  at  the  tip,  the  outer  one  black  without  \  bill 
yellow  *,  irides  hazel ;  legs  greenifh  white.  A  variety 
is  met  with  that  has  the  head  fpotted  with  brow*n  *,  neck 
brown  above,  and  tail  feathers  white,  with  a  black  band. 
This  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  younger  bird.  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  America,  Seventeen  inches  long  \ 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon  \  and  is  feen  in  numerous  flocks, 
continually  fereaming.  Lives  on  fifhes,  vermes,  and  the 
larvae  of  Infe(Rs  5  builds  among  rocks  and  ftones,  and  is 
a  foolifh  bird.  The  mofl  common  and  numerous  of  all 
the  Britifh  gulls,  breeding  on  rocky  cliffs,  and  laying  two 
eggs,  nearly  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  coipmon  hen,  of  an 
olive  browm  colour,  marked  with  dark-reddlfh  blotches. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  they  are  feen  in  num¬ 
bers,  picking  up  the  animal  fubflances  w'hlch  are  call  on 
fliore,  or  come  floating  down  with  the  ebbing  tide.  For 
this  kind  of  food  they  watch  'with  a  quick  eye,  and  it 
is  curious  to  obferve  how  fuch  as  are  near  the  breakers 
will  mount  up  the  furface  of  the  'svater,  and  run  fplafliing 
towards  the  fummit  of  the  w'ave  to  catch  the  objedl  of 
their  purfuit.  At  particular  feafons,  this  fpecies  alfo  re¬ 
forts  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  to  feed  on 
VoL.  XV.  Part  IL 


Black-backed  gull,  or  great  black  and  white  ^2///,— 

White j  back  blacky  bill  yellow*,  lower  mandible  with  a 
red  fpot  near  the  tip  and  black  in  the  middle  5  irides  yel¬ 
low  5  louver  part  of  the  back  white  j  quill  feathers  black, 
tipt  with  white;  legsflefli-coloured.  The  markings,how- 
ever,  vary  confiderably  wuth  the  age  of  the  bird.  The 
weight  of  this  fpecies  is  four  pounds  and  three  quarters; 
and  the  length  near  thirty  inches.  It  inhabits  Europe 
and  America.  Though  not  very  plentiful  on  our  coafis, 
it  is  occafionally  feen  in  fmall  flocks  of  eight  or  ten, 
fometimes  in  pairs,  but  never  alfociatlng  wuth  the  other 
gulls.  It  cackles  like  a  goofe,  lives  chiefly  on  fifli,  but 
alfo  infefts  the  eider  duck,  and  even  lambs.  It  has  been 
known  to  tear  and  devour  the  largeft  fifli  on  the  hooks, 
when  left  dry  by  the  ebbing  tide.  It  breeds  on  the 
fteep  holmes,  and  Lundy  illand,  in  the  Briflol  channel, 
makes  a  neft  in  the  clefts  of  the  highefl:  rocks,  and  lays 
three  eggs  of  a  blackifli  gray  colour,  with  dark  purple 
fjiots,  and  eatable.  Its  Ikin  is  ufed  for  clothing  by  the 
Efkimaux  and  Greenlanders;  and  the  young  not  only 
affords  a  fine  dowm,  but  an  article  of  food.  445 

Herring  ^////.-— White  ;  back  brotvn  ;  legs  yellow  ; 
bill  yellow  ;  Irides  ftraw-coloured  ;  five  firfl  quill  fea¬ 
thers  black  above.  Weight  about  thirty -three  ounces. 
Length  twenty-three  inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia, 
and  North  America,  proceeding  fouthivard  in  winter 
as  far  as  the  Black  and  Cafpian  feas,  Jamaica,  and  the 
illands  on  the  fliore  of  South  Carolina.  It  lives  on  fifli, 
efpecially  lierrlngs,  which  it  feizes  with  great  boldnefs, 
and  the  flioals  of  which  It  accompanies  in  flocks.  It  is 
fometimes  obferved  to  trample  the  foft  fand,  by  moving 
its  feet  alternately  in  the  fame  place,  for  the  purpofe,  it 
is  fuppofed,  of  forcing  up  fand  eels,  or  fome  hidden  prey. 

This  fpecies  is  very  common  on  the  Britifli  fliores  ; 
makes  its  neft  of  dry  grafs  on  the  projecting  ledges*  of 
the  rocks,  and  lays  three  eggs  of  a  dull  whitifli  colour, 
fpotted  with  black.  Fifliermen  deferibe  It  as  the  con- 
ffant,  bold,  and  Intruding  attendant  on  their  nets,  from 
which  they  find  It  difficult  to  drive  it  away.  450 

Black-headed  gulL-^^hitiHi  head  blackifli;  bill 
red;  legs  black.  Eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits,  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  Flies  about  the  fliores  in  flocks, 
with  a  continual  clamour  ;  and  builds  In  pine  trees. 

Laughing  or  Whitifli ;  head  black-  Ridibun^ 

ifli ;  bill  and  legs  pale  red.  Eyelids  red  ;  irides  hazel 
head  and  chin  dulky  brow*n  ;  and  in  the  full-growm 
bird  black  ;  firfl  ten  quill- feathers  W'lilte-edged,  and 
tipt  with  black,  the  refl  cinereous,  tipt  with  white ; 
claws  black.  This  fpecies  has  Its  name  from  its  Angular 
cry,  which  xefembles  a  horfe  laugh.  It  is  fifteen  inch¬ 
es  long;  inhabits  Europe,  America,  and  the  Bahama 
i Hands  ;  and  breeds  in  the  pools  and  fens  of  England, 
making  its  neft  on  the  ground,  wuth  rufhes,  dried  grafs, 

&c.  and  laying  three  greenifli  brown  eggs,  fpotted  with 
3  T  tawney% 
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^  tawney.  “  In  former  times  (fays  Mr  Bewick),  thefe 
birds  were  looked  upon  as  valuable  property  by  the 
owmers  of  fome  of  the  fens  and  marflies  in  this  kingdom, 
who  every  autuinrf  caufed  the  little  iflets  or  hafts  in  thofe 
waftes,  to  be  ch  ared  of  the  reeds  and  ruflies,  in  order 
properly  to  prepare  the  fpots  fur  the  reception  of  the  old 
birds  in  the  fpring,  to  which  jdaces  at  that  feafon  they 
regularly  n.'turned  in  great  Hocks  to  breed.  The  young 
ones  were  then  highly  e deemed  as  excellent  eating  j  and 
on  that  account  w’erc  caught  in  great  numbers  before 
they  were  able  to  Hy.  Six  or  feven  men,  equipped  for 
this  bufinefs,  waded  through  the  pools,  and  with  long 
Baves  drove  them  to  the  land,  againft  nets  placed  upon 
the  Ihores  of  thefe  hafts,  w  here  they  were  eafily  caught 
by  the  hand,  and  put  into  pens  ready  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  gentry  alTembled  from  all  parts  to  fee 
the  fport.”— Thefe.  w^ere  the  fee-guiles  of  which  >ve 
read  as  being  fo  plentifully  provided  at  the  great  feafts 
©f  the  ancient  nobility  and  bilhops  of  this  realm.  Al¬ 
though  the  flefh  of  thefe  birds  is  not  now  efleemed  a 
dainty,  and  they  arc  feldom  fought  after  as  an  article 
of  food,  yet  in  the  breeding  feafon,  where  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  prote61ion  are  afforded  them,  they  ftill  regular¬ 
ly  refort  to  the  fame  old  liaunts,  which  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  kind  for  a  long  time  paft.” 
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at  the  bafe  ;  tail  nearly  equal  j  bill  dulky,  mucli  liook- 
ed,  upper  mandible  covered  half  way  with  a  black  cere  ; 
body  brown  above,  rully-alli  beneath  j  legs  blaekill/, 
rough,  warty  ;  claws  hooked,  black  j  hind-toe  fliort’ 
with  a  fliarp-hooked  claw;  two  feet  long.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  America.  I'hefe  fierce  birds  are  met  with 
by  navigators  in  the  higli  latitudes  of  both  hcmifpheres, 
where  they  are  much  more  common  than  in  the  w’arm 
or  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  Captain  Cook’s  Voyages,  and,  from  their  being 
numerous  about  Falkland  iflands,  the  feameii  call  them 
Port  Egmont  hens.  They  are  alfo  common  in ‘Norway, 
Iceland,  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  illes,  &e.  They  prey 
not  only  on  fifh,  but  alfo  on  the  lefier  forts  of  water  fowl, 
and  are  fo  courageous  in  defence  of  their  own  young^ 
that  they  attack  either  man  or  bead,  that  dares  to  dif- 
turb  their  nefl.  I  hey  make  their  nefls  am^jng  the  dry 
grafs,  and,  when  the  young  are  reared,  they  difpcrfe 
thcrafelves  commonly  in  pairs  over  the  ocean.  In  the 
ifland  of  Foula,  in  Shetland,  the  ikua  gull  is  called 
bonxie^  and  is  a  privileged  bird,  there  being  a  fine  of 
lol.  Scotch  for  deftroying  its  eggs,  becaufe  it  keeps  off 
the  eagle  during  the  whole  breeding  feafon. 

Gen.  43.  Sterna,  Tern, 
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B.  Nq/lrtls  covered  with  a  cere, 

45T 

Tarafiticus,  Arcitc  gull, — Two  middle-tail  feathers  very  long  ; 

bill  and  legs  dufky  ;  body  black  above  ;  temples,  front, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body  white ;  bread  with  a  dulky 
band.  Female  brown  beneath  ;  twenty-one  inches  long. 

<  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Breeds  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  among  the  heath,  making  its 
neft  of  grafs  and  mofs,  in  fome  marlhy  place,  and  laying 
two  eggs,  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  hen,  afli  eoloured  and 
fpotted  with  black.  It  is  very  rapacious,  and  purfues 
the  leffer  gulls,  not  for  their  dung,  as  fome  have  afferted, 
but  to  make  them  difgorge  what  they  have  lately  eaten, 
which  it  dexteroufly  catches  and  devours  before  it  reaches 
the  water.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  this  tribe  are 
voracious,  and  if  chafed  by  a  hawk,  or  other  bird  that 
creates  alarm,  readily  difgorge,  in  order  to  lighten  them- 
felves,  and  thus  efeape  by  flight.  It  is  no" uncommon 
thing  to  fee  them  bring  up  a  large  quantity  of  lialf  di- 
gefted  food,  when  flightly  wounded  by  fliot  ;  and  tam¬ 
ed  galls  will  do  the  fame,  if  driven  by  a  dog.  It  may 
alfo  be  obferved,-that  gulls  float  highly  on  the  furfaee 
of  the  water  by  reafon  of  the  quantity  of  feathers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight,  and  feem  to  be  incapable  of 
diving.  If  they  fliould  be  wounded  ever  fo  flightly,  and 
fall  into  the  water,  they  never  attempt  to  dive  like  other 

453  aquatic  birds. 

€reptdatus^  Blach-toed gull. — Varied  with  dirty  white  and  brown, 

paler  beneath  ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  a  little  longer  ; 
bill  black  ;  bread  and  belly  white,  with  numerous 
dufky  and  yellowifh  lines  ;  flanks  and  vent  tranfverfcly 
black  and  white  ;  wing  coverts  and  tail  black  edged 
with  white  or  brownifh  ;  legs  bluifh ;  toes  and  eonnedl- 
ing  membrane  black.  Weight  about  eleven  ounces  ; 
length  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches.  Inhabits  Europe  and 
America,  but  is  not  common  on  the  Britifh  fhores.  Its 
habits  nearly  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  preeedingfpecles. 
Its  excrement  is  faid  to  be  red,  from  the  circuraftanee  of 

454  its  feeding  on  the  helix  janthina, 

— Gray ifh  3  quill  and  tail  feathers  white 
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Bill  fubulate,  fomewhat  flraight,  pointed,  a  little  com- Charaaers, 
preffed,  without  teeth  3  noflrils  linear;  tongue  point¬ 
ed  ;  wings  very  long  ;  tail  generally  forked. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  raoftly  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  and  feed  on  fifhes.  They  are  feldom  afraid  of 
man. 

Soot^  tern, — Black  above  ;  upper  parts  of  the  body,  Yidivinato, 
cheeks,  front  and  fliafts  of  the  quill  and  tail  feathers 
white  ;  fixteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  Atlantic  and 
Antardlic  feas. 

^  iVof/r/y.— Body  black ;  front  whitifh;  eye-brows  black;  StoMa* 
bill  and  legs  black  ;  hind-head  cinereous  ;  fifteen  inches 
long  ;  found  chiefly  within  the  tropics  ;  is  clamorous, 
feldom  goes  far  from  fliore,  and  always  refts  there  du¬ 
ring  the  night.  It  builds  on  the  roeks,  and  its  eggs  are 
reckoned  excellent  food. 

Sandwich  tern,— White  ;  back  and  wings  hoary  ; 
eap  black  ;  front  with  white  fpots ;  quill  feathers  black- 
ifli,  with  a  white  fliaft  ;  bill  black,  yellowlfli  at  the  tip ; 
legs  black  ;  wdngs  longer  than  the  tail  ;  egg  olive- 
brown,  with  purplifli  and  crowded  fpots  ;  eighte(?n 
inches  long.  Inhabits  the  Kentifli  coafl,  generally  ap¬ 
pearing  about  Romney,  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  de¬ 
parting  in  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  not  un- 
common  about  Sandwich,  where  it  was  firfl  particularly 
noticed  by  Mr  Boys.  The  eireumftance  of  its  breed¬ 
ing  in  England  has  not  been  perfe<ffly  afeertained.  The 
havia  of  fome  authors,  or  the  Kamtfchatkan  te7'n  of 
Pennant,  appears  to  be  only  a  variety,  which  is  black, 
with  paler  colours  above ;  wliite  beneath  ;  and  bill  and 
legs  black. 

Common  or  greater  tern. — Two  outer  tail  feathers 
half  black,  and  half  white  ;  hill  and  legs  crimfon  ;  the 
former  tipt  with  black ;  erown  and  area  of  the  eyes 
black  ;  refl  of  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  body,  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  back  and  wings  cinereous ;  outer  tail  feathers 
black  on  the  outer  edge.  There  is  a  variety  with  black 
legs,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  entirely  white.  The 
weight  of  this  fpecies  is  about  four  ounces  and  a  quarter ; 
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and  Its  length  fourteen  Inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  Aha, 
and  America.  It  frequents  our  flat,  fandy,  or  Ihingly 
Ihores,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a  pi¬ 
geon’s,  of  an  olivacious  broVvn,  and  fpotted  and  blotch¬ 
ed  with  dulky,  among  Hones,  without  making  any  neft. 
It  is  noify  and  reftlefs,  conftantly  on  wing,  in  fearch  of 
infects  and  fmall  fifli  *,  in  purfuit  of  which  it  darts  into 
the  water  with  great  force,  feizes  its  prey,  and  inftantly 
returns  •,  for,  though  web-footed,  it  is  not  obferved  to 
fwim  or  dive.  It  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  fea-fwallow^  and,  in  fome  parts,  by  that  of  the  gull 
teafer,  from  its  perfecuting  the  fmaller  gulls,  and  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  difgorge.  In  New  England  it  is  balled 
mackarel  gull,  and  at  Hudfon’s  bay  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  blach-JicaxL  The  young  birds  are  mottled 
with  brown  and  white,  and  are,  moft  probably, the 
tern  deferibed  by  Ray  and  other  ornithologifts. 

White  White  5  bill  and  legs  black  ;  length 

between  two  and  three  inches.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Black-headed  tern, — Body  hoary ;  head  and  bill  black  \ 
legs  red  *,  fize  of  the  preceding.  Inhabits  Europe, 
Leffer  tern, — Body  white*,  back-hdary;  front  and 
eye-brows  white  ;  bill  yellow,  tipt  with  black  j  irides 
brown ;  cap  black  ;  a  black  band  through  the  eyes ; 
legs  yellow  *,  eight  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  America.  It  has  the  habits  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fpecles,  but  is  far  lefs  numerous.  It  lays  two  eggs, 
of  a  very  pale  brown,  fpotted  all  over  with  cinereous 
and  dufky,  and  placed  in  a  fmall  depreflion  among  the 
lliingle,  without  any  neft. 

Black  Body  black  j  back  afh-coloured  *,  belly 

white  feet  red  ;  bill  black ;  male  with  a  white  fpot 
on  the  chin  j  wings  and  tail  cinereous  j  vent  and  lower 
tail  coverts  white  j  length  ten  Inches.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  America,  and  has  all  the  actions  and  manners  of 
the  other  fpecles,  but  feemsto  prefer  frefti-water  Infecfls 
and  lilh  to  marine.  It  feeds  on  the  verge  of  pools,  in 
fwampy  places,  and  often  remote  from  the  fea.  In  the 
fenny  parts  of  Lincolnftiire  and  Cambridge  (hi  re  it  is 
called  car-fwalloxv.  Though  very  plentiful  about  the 
reedy  pools  of  the  Romney  marflies.  It  keeps  to  the 
edges-of  the  ftagnant  water,  and  is  rarely  feen  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  fea  ftiore,  till  after  the  breeding  feafon,  and  even 
then  not  very  commonly.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  magpie,  of  an  olive  brown 
colour,  blotched  and  fpotted  with  brown  and  black. 

Gen.  44.  Rynchops,  Skimmer, 

Bill  ftraight ;  upper  mandibJe  ftiorter  than  the  under, 
the  latter  truncated  at  the  apex  ;  tail  forked  and 
ftiorter  than  the  wings  j  noftrils  linear,  and  the  back 
toe  fmall. 

Black  primmer ^  or  cut-water, — Blacklfh  ;  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  bill  red  at  the  ,bafe  ;  the  lower  mandible  groov¬ 
ed  ;  front  and  chin  white  ;  wings  with  a  tranfverfe 
white  band ;  two  middle  tall  feathers  black,  the  next 
edged  with  white  ;  legs  red  j  twenty  inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  Afta  and  America.  This  bird  is  ever  on  the 
wing,  fweeping  the  furface  of  the  w*ater,  dipping  in  its 
bill,  or  at  leaft  the  under  mandible,  to  fcoop  out  the 
fmaller  fifties  on  which  it  feeds.  In  ftorniy  w*eather 
it  frequents  the  fhorcs,  and  is  contented  with  oyftcrs  and 
other  fticll-fifti. 


Order  IV.  GRALL^.  ^ 

Gralljc. 

Bill  fubcyllndrlcal,  and  fome  what  obtufe  ;  tongue  46^ 
entire  and  fleftiy  5  legs  naked  above  the  knees;  the  Charaden. 
feet  are  commonly  furniftied  with  four  toes,  of  which 
three  Hand  forwards,  and  one  backwards,  fonietimes 
Tvholly  xinconneded,  and  at  other  times  half  connec¬ 
ted  by  a  web.  Some  fpecles,  too,  have  only  three 
toes;  their  legs  are  long,  that  they  may  feek  their 
food  in  marftiy  and  fwampy  places,  for  which  reafon 
they  have  alfo  a  long  neck,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
a  long  bill.  Their  bodies  are  oval,  and  fomewhat 
comprefied,  and  their  tail  is  generally  fhort.  They 
build  chiefly  on  the  ground  and  in  marftiy  places,  and 
feed  principally  on  fifties  and  water  Infeds.  They  are 
all  more  or  lefs  migratory,  and  fuch  as  inhabit  the  more 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  univerfally  leave  them  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 


Gen.  45.  PHiENicOPTEROS,  Flamingo, 


470 

PHiENI- 

BIll  bare,  toothed  and  bent  as  if  broken  ;  noftrils  li- 

near  ;  the  feet  four-toed  and  palmated,  the  mcm-  Charadcr% 
branes  feniicircular  on  the  fore  part ;  hind  toe  not 
conneded. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  combine  the  auferes  with  the 
grallae.  They  have  the  neck  and  legs  long ;  the  bill 
ftrong  and  thick,  the  upper  mandible  carir  ated  above, 
and  denticulated  at  the  margin,  theunder  one  compre.ied 
and  tranfverfely  fulcated ;  the  noftrils  above  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane,  and  communicating  with  each 
other;  the  back-toe  very  fmall,  and  the  Web  which  con- 
nedls  the  fore-toes,  reaching  to  the  nails.  • 

Red  flamingo, — Flag  feather  black.  This  fingular  R  ber, 
bird  is  fcarccly  fo  big  as  a  goofe,  but  has  the  itcek  and  ^dato 
legs  in  a  greater  difproportion  to  the  body  than  any 
other  bird  ;  the  length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that 
of  the  tall  being  four  feet,  and  two  or  three  indies;  but 
to  the  end  of  the  claws,  fometlmes  more  than  fix  i<  et; 
the  bill  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  of  a  ftruc- 
ture  different  from  that  of  any  other  bird,  the  upper 
mandible  being  very  thin  and  flat,  and  fomewhat  move¬ 
able,  the  under  thick,  and  both  bending  downwards 
from  the  middle  ;  the  end,  as  far  as  the  curvature,  is 
black,  and  the  reft  redd ifti-y ell ow;  a  flcfh-coloured  cere 
extends  round  the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the  eye  ;  the  nec^k 
is  flender  and  of  an  Immoderate  lengMi ;  the  tongue, 
which  is  large  and  flefhy,  fills  the  cavity  of  the  bill,  has 
a  (harp  cartilaginous  tip,  and  is  furnifhed  with  twelve 
or  more  hooked  papillae  on  each  fide,  which  bend  back¬ 
wards.  l"he  bird,  when  in  full  pluipage,  which  it  does 
not  acquire  till  the  third  year,  is  of  a  moft  beautiful  deep 
fcarlet,  except  the  quills,  which  are  black.  The  fla¬ 
mingo  affefts  the  warmer  latitudes  ;  and,  in  the  old  con¬ 
tinent,  is  not  often  met  with  beyond  the  4Cth  degree 
north  or  fouth.  It  is  met  with  every  where  on  the  A- 
frican  coaft  and  adjacent  illes  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  fometimes  on  the  coafts  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  even  on  thofe  of  France  that  lie  On  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  having  been  found  at  Marfeilles  and  for  fome  way 
up  the  Rhone.  It  i*'  feen  alfo  on  the  Perfian  fide  of  the 
Cafplan  fea,  and  from  thence  along  the  weftern  coaft 
as  far  as  the  Wolga.  They  breed  in  tlie  Cape  de 
Verd  ifles,  particularly  in  that  of  Sal,  conftru^ling  a  neft 
3  T  2  of 
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Grallg.  of  mud  in  the  ftiape  of  a  hillock,  with  a  cavity  at  top, 

'  ~  in  which  the  female  generally  lays  two  white  eggs,  of 

the  iize  of  thole  of  a  goofe,  but  more  elongated.  The 
hillock  is  of  a  fufficient  height  to  admit  the  bird’s  fitting 
on  it  conveniently,  or  rather  Handing,  as  the  legs  are 
placed  one  on  each  fide  at  full  length.  Sometimes  the 
female  will  depofit  her  eggs  on  the  projecting  part  of 
a  low  rock,  ifotherwife  adapted  to  the  above-mentioned 
attitude.  The  young  are  not  able  to  fly  till  they  are 
grown,  but  they  can  prevloufly  run  with  amazing 
fwlftnefs.  In  this  immature  Hate,  they  are  fometimes 
caught  and  eafily  tamed.  In  five  or  fix  days,  they  be¬ 
come  familiar,  and  even  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drink 
a  great  quantity  of  fca  water.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
^  to  rear  them,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  pine  from  want 
of  their  natural  fubfiHence,  which  chiefly  confiHs  of  fmall 
fifli  and  water  infeCls.  Thefe  they  take  by  plunging 
the  bill  and  part  of  the  head  into  the  water,  and  from 
time  to  time  trampling  the  bottom  with  their  feet,  to 
diHurb  the  mud,  and  raife  up  their  prey.  In  feeding 
they  are  faid  to  twiH  the  neck  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  upper  part  of  their  bill  is  applied  to  the  ground. 
Except  in  the  breeding  feafon,  flamingos  are  generally 
obferved  in  great  flocks,  and  at  a  diHance  appear  like  a 
regiment  of  foldiers,  being  often  ranged  alongfide  of  one 
another  on  the  borders  of  rivers.  When  the  Europeans 
firH  vifited  America,  they  found  thefe  birds  on  the  ffiores 
tame  and  gentle,  and  no  way  diflruHful  of  mankind. 
We  learn  from  Cateffiy,  that  when  the  fowler  had  kill¬ 
ed  one,  the  rcH  of  the  flock,  inHead  of  attempting  to 
fly,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  companion  in  a  kind 
of  fixed  aHoniffiment  j  fo  that  the  whole  flock  were  fome¬ 
times  killed  in  detail,  without  one  of  them  attempting 
to  make  its  efcape.  They  are  now,  however,  extreme¬ 
ly  ffiy,  and  one  of  their  number  aCls  as  fentinel,  while 
the  reH  are  feeding.  The  moment  that  this  guard  per¬ 
ceives  the  leaH  danger,  he  gives  a  loud  feream,  like 
the  found  of  a  trumpet,  and  inHantly  all  are  on  the  wing, 
and  fill  the  air  with  their  fereams.  The  flamingo, 
when  at  reH,  Hands  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn 
up  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under  the  wing 
on  that  fide  of  the  body  on  which  it  Hands,  Its  fleflx 
is-eHeemed  tolerable  eating,  and  that  of  the  young  has 
been  compared  to  partridge.  Pliny,  Martial,  and  other 
writers  of  antiquity,  have  celebrated  the  tongue  as  a 
morfel  of  exquilite  rclifli. 

Chilenfts.  Chili Jlamingo. — Quill  feathers  white  5  bill  covered 

with  a  reddiffi  Hein;  head  fubereHed  j  meafures  five 
feet  from  the  bill  to  the  claws.  Inhabits  Chili  ^  fre¬ 
quents  only  frefh  waters,  and  is  extremely  ffiy. 


Platalea.  Gen.  46.  Platalea,  Spoonbill, 
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CharaHers.  Bill  long  and  thin,  the  tip  dilated,  orbicular  and  flat ; 

noHrils  fmall  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill ;  tongue  ffiort  and 
pointed  j  feet  four-toed  and  femipalmated. 

47^  X 

heucoro^  WhitefpoonbilL — Body  white  j  chin  black  *,  hind  head 

fomewhat  creHed.  Bill  black,  brown  or  fpotted  j  tongue 
heart-ffiaped  j  iridcs  gray  j  lores,  orbits,  and  naked  dilat¬ 
able  chin,  black  j  quill  feathers  fometimes  tipt  with 
black  j  legs  black.  This  fpecies  admits  of  two  varieties, 
of  which  the  firH  has  the  wings  varied  with  black  and 
white,  and  the  legs  yellowiftij  and  the  fecond  has  the 
body  all  white,  and  the  legs  flefli  coloured.  The  white 
fr  common  fpoonbill  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a 
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half,  and  meafures  two  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  It  Gralla*. 
inhabits  from  the  Feroe  ifles  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
but  rarely  occurs  in  England.  It  lives  on  grafs,  carices, 
the  roots  of  reeds,  ferpents,  frogs,  mufcles,  and  other 
ffiell-fiffi,  but  efpecially  on  fiffies,  ^vhich  it  often  feizes 
from  other  birds.  It  makes  its  neH  in  high  trees,  near 
to  the  fea,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  fprinkled 
with  a  few  pale  red  fpots.  The  fleffi,  efpecially  of  the 
young  bird,  taHes  like  that  of  goofe, 

Rofeate  fpoonbill. — Body  rofe-coloured  ;  tail  coverts 
fcarlet ;  bill  cinereous  white,  with  a  furrow  parallel  with 
the  edges  ;  face  and  chin  naked  and  whitiffi;  legs  gray. 

This  fpecies  alfo  frequently  appears  of  a  blood  red  hue  ; 
the  neck  white  ;  collar  black  ;  and  tail  feathers  fcarlet. 

Two  feet  three  inches  long.  Inhabits  South  America 
and  Jamaica.  Figured  in  Latham’s  Synopfis.  g 

Dwarf fijoonbill, — Body  brown  above;  white  Pygm^ea* 
neath.  Size  of  a  fparrow.  Inhabits  Guiana  and  Suri- 


Gen.  47.  Palamedea,  Screamer,  Palame- 

Bill  conical,  the  upper  mandible -hooked  ;  noHrils  oval ;  ^^^480 
feet  four-toed,  cleft,  a  very  fmall  membrane  connect-  CharaHers. 
ing  the  toes  at  the  root. 
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Horned  fereamer. — Wings  with  two  fpines  at  the  cur-  Cornuta. 
vature,  front  horned  ;  bill  and  legs  black ;  irides  golden  ; 
body  blackiffi  above,  white  beneath  ;  wings  reddiffi  be¬ 
neath  ;  fpine  Hrong,  ffiarp,  horny,  triangular,  yellow  ; 
horn  on  the  front  recurved,  round,  whitiffi,  three  inches 
j  hind  toe  Hraight.  Three  feet  four  inches  long. 

Inhabits  the  fenny  parts  of  South  America ;  making  a 
large  neH  of  mud,  in  the  ffiape  of  an  oven,  on  the 
ground,  and  laying  two  eggs  the  fize  of  thofc  of  a  goofe. 

It  is  remarked,  that  they  are  always  met  with  in  pairs, 
and  if  one  dies,  the  other  mourns  to  death  for  the  lofs. 

On  hearing  the  leaH  noife,  or  feeing  any  one,  even  at  a 
diHance,  they  rife^  from  the  ground  and  make  a  loud 
fereaming  noife.  They  feed  principally  on  herbs,  feeds, 
and  reptiles.  The  flefh  of  the  old  bird  is  tough  and  ill 
taHed  ;  but  that  of  the  young,  though  very  dark,  is  fre¬ 
quently  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Crefed fereamer. — Wings  unarmed;  front  creHed. 

Size  of  a  heron.  Inhabits  Brazil. 

Gen.  48.  Mycteria,  Jabiru.  Mycteria. 

Bill  a  little  bending  upwards  and  ffiarp-pointed  ;  upper  Charaaers. 
mandible  triangular;  front  bald;  noHrils  linear; 
tongue  fmall  or  wanting  ;  feet  four-toed  and  cleft. 

American  White  ;  quill  and  tall  feathers  Amtrica^c^^ 

purpliffi-black  ;  bill  long,  Hout  and  black  ;  head  and 
neck  bald,  two-thirds  of  the  neck  blackiffi,  the  reH  red ; 
hind  head  cinereous  ;  legs  long,  Hout  and  blackiffi! 

Nearly  fix  feet  long.  Inhabits  the  favannas  of  South 
America;  is  migratory  and  gregarious,  makes  its  neH 
in  large  trees,  lays  two  eggs,  and  tends  the  young  till 
they  can  defeend  to  the  ground.  The  colour  of  the 
young  birds  is  gray ;  the  fecond  year  it  changes  to  rofe 
colour,  and  the  third  to  pure  white.  They  are  very  wild 
and  voracious,  and  deHroy  great  quantities  of  fiffi.  The  | 

fleffi  of  the  young  birds  is  faid  to  be  good  eating,  but 
that  of  the  old  is  hard  and  oily. 

Indian  jabiru. — White;  band  over  the  eyes,  lower  j 

part  of  the  back,  quill  and  tail  feathers,  black;  bill 

blackiffi ; 
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Gfall«*  blackifli ;  upper  mandible  gibbous  at  the  bafe  •,  lower 
tumid  beneath  ;  legs  flcfli-coloured.  Inhabits  India,  and 
g  feeds  on  (hell-fifli. 

Holland  jahiru, — B»dy  purplifli-green  above, 
laniiie-  under  parts,  neck  and  fhoulders  white  3  head  purplifh, 
fpotted  with  white  3  neck  feathered ;  irides  yellow  j  firil 
quill  feathers  white  ;  tail  black  and  white.  Full  fix 
feet  long  3  is  fuppofed  to  live  chiefly  on  fifli.  Inhabits 
New  Holland.  Figured  in  Latham’s  Supplement. 


4*^  Gen,  40.  Cancroma,  BoathilL 

Cancro- 

MA.  J3J11  gibbous,  and  fhaped  like  an  inverted  boat  3  noftrils 
Charaaers.  fiuall,  and  placed  in  a  furrow  5  tongue  fmall  5  toes 
divided. 


Cochlearia.  Crejled  hoathilL — Crefted  3  cinereous  3  belly  rufous  3 

crown  and  lunule  on  the  neck  black  3  bill  brown  3  lores 
naked  and  blackllh  3  creft  long,  pendulous  and  pointed  3 
leys  yellowlfli-brown  3  toes  connected  at  the  bafe.  I'he 
body  is  fometimes  fpotted  with  brown.  Twenty-two 
inches  long.  Inhabits  South  America  3  perches  on  trees 
which  overhang  the  water,  and  darts  down  on  the  fifli 
as  they  fwim  underneath.  It  like  wife  feeds  on  crabs. 


491 
Scopus. 
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Charaaers, 


Gen.  50.  Scopus,  Umbre. 

Bill  thick,  comprefied,  long  and  ftralght  3  noftrils  linear 
and  oblique  3  feet  with  four  unconne6ted  toes. 


Umbrltta.  Tufted  unihre, — ^With  a  creft  3  bill  brown,  with  a 
Plate  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  fide,  in  which  are  placed 
cccxcviii.  noftrils  3  lower  mandible  narrower  towards  the  end, 
and  a  little  truncated  3  creft  thick,  tufted  and  lax  ;  body 
brown  3  tail  obfeurely  barred  5  legs  longifli  and  brown. 
Female  not  crefted.  T  wenty  inches  long.  Inhabits  Africa. 
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Gen.  51.  Ardea. 

Bill  ftralght,  pointed,  long,  fomewhat  comprefied,  with 
a  furrow  from  the  noftrils  towards  the  tip  3  noftrils 
linear  3  tongue  fliarp  3  feet  four-toed,  cleft  3  toes  con- 
nefted  at  the  bafe. 


Tbe  birds  of  this  numerous  genus  have  long  feet  and 
necks,  and  live  on  amphibious  animals  and  fifties. 

A.  Crejled^  and  bill fcarcely  longer  than  the  head. 

favQ^nia,  Crowned  heron^  or  crown  bird. — Creft  brlftly  and 
ere6l  3  temples  with  two  naked  wattles  3  bill  brownifli  3 
irides  gray  3  crown  covered  with  fhort  filky  feathers  3 
creft  circular,  yellowifli,  tipt  with  black  3  temples  and 
wattles  red  3  body  bluifli  alb  3  wing  coverts  white,  the 
greater  ones  reddlfli,  thofe  next  the  body  blackifli  3  tail 
and  greater  quill  feathers  black,  the  fecondary  bay  3  legs 
dulky.  The  female  is  black,  where  the  male  is  blulfti- 
afli,  has  no  wattles  on  the  throat,  and  the  long  feathers 
on  the  breaft  lefs  confpicuous.  This  beautiful  fpecies, 
the  balearic  crane  of  Ray,  and  the  crowned  African 
crane  of  Edwards,  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long  3  and 
inhabits  Africa,  particularly  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  as  far 
as  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands.  At  the  latter  it  is  faid  to  be 
very  tame,  and  fo  familiar  as  to  come  into  the  court-yards 
to  feed  with  the  poultry.  It  is  fuppofed  to  feed  chiefly  on 
^vorms  and  vegetables,  often  fleeps  on  one  leg,  runs  very 
faft,  and  not  only  flies  well,  but  continues  on  wing  for  a 
long  time  together.  The  flefh  is  faid  to  be  very  tough. 
firgi/  Demoifelle  heron^  demoifelle  of  Numidia^  or  Numidtan 


crane.— A,  tuft  of  long,  white,  pendant  feathers  behind  Grallar. 
each  eye  3  bill  yellowifh  3  the  bafe  greenifh,  tip  red  3  — y“— 

irides  red  3  head  and  tips  of  the  primary  quill  feathers 
black  3  feathers  of  the  breaft  long  and  pendulous  3  creft 
over  the  eyes  turned  back,  and  pendulous  3  body  blulfh- 
afti ;  crown  cinereous  3  head,  neck,  throat,  breaft  and 
legs  black.  The  wind-pipe  does  not,  as  in  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  birds,  go  ftralght  forwards  into  the  lungs,  but 
firft  enters  a  cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  breaft  bone,  for 
about  three  inches,  when  it  returns,  after  making  a  bend 
forwards,  and  then  pafies.  into  the  cheft.  This  elegant 
fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  crane  3  and  three 
feet  three  inches  long.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  and  Afia,  but  moft  plentifully  about  Bildulgerid^ 
the  ancient  Numidla,  and  Tripoli.  It  alfo  occurs  at 
Aleppo,  and  in  the  fouthern  plain,  about  the  Black  and 
Cafpian  feas,  and  not  unfrequently  beyond  Lake  Baikal, 
about  the  rivers  Selenga  and  Argun,  but  never  ventures 
to  the  northward.  It  affe6ls  marfhes  and  rivers,  fubfift- 
ing  chiefly  on  fifln  In  the  Crimea  it  builds  its  neft  in 
open  plains,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fait  lakes. 

The  young  birds  are  brought  to  market  by  the  Tartars, 
and  are  fo  fufceptible  of  domeftlcatlon,  that  they  even 
afterwards  breed  in  the  farm  yards.  From  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  its  manners  and  the  elegance  of  its  form,  it  is 
often  kept  in  menageries.  In  confinement,  it  often  af- 
fumes  ftrange  and  uncouth  attitudes,  and  feems  occa- 
fionally  to  imitate  dancing  3  and  Keyfler  mentions  one 
in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  which  had  been  taught  to 
dance  to  a  certain  tune,  when  played  or  fung  to  it. 


B.  Cranes  ;  head  bald. 


4P^ 

Cranes. 


Common  crane. — Hind  head  naked  and  papillous  3  cap  499' 
and  quill  feathers  black  3  body  cinereous  3  Innermoft  tail^^"'^* 
feathers  jagged  3  bill  greenifti-black  3  front  covered  with 
black  down  3  hind  head  red,  with  a  few  fcattered  hairs^ 
and  a  cinereous  area  beneath  3  temples  and  upper  neck 
white  3  legs  black.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  body 
white  3  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  quill  feathers 
black  3  bill  greenifh  black  3  front  covered  with  black 
down  3  hind  head  red,  with  a  few  fcattered  hairs,  and  a 
cinereous  area  beneath  3  temples  and  upper  neck  white  3 
legs  black.  Weighs  near  10  pounds  3  length  five  feet. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  Afia,  and  annually  migrates  in  flocks 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  in  autumn. 

The  courfe  of  their  flight  is  difeovered  by  the  loud  noife 
which  they  make  3  for  they  foar  to  fuch  a  height  as  to 
be  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  Like  the  wild 
geefe,  they  form*  themfekes  into  different  figures,  de- 
folblng  a  wedge,  a  triangle,  or  a  circle.  It  is  faid  that 
formerly  they  vifited  the  fens  and  marfhes  of  England, 
in  great  numbers  3  but  they  feem  now,  in  a  great  mca- 
furc,  to  have  forfaken  our  ifland.  They  are  feen  in 
France  in  the  fprlng  and  autumn  3  but  generally  only  as 
paflengers.  They  make  their  nefts  in  marfhes,  and  lay 
two  blulfh  eggs.  They  feed  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  and 
on  feveral  forts  of  vegetables,  particularly  green  corn  3 
among  which,  if  a  flock  alights,  it  makes  great  havock. 

Like  other  large  birds,  the  crane  has  much  difficulty  in 
commencing  its  flight. 

Siberian  crane, — White  3  temples  and  front  naked, 
red,  wrinkled  3  ten  firft  quill  feathers  fhlning  black  3 
bill  and  legs  red.  Stands  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  In¬ 
habits  the  marfhy  flats  of  Siberia,  and  feeds  on  reptiles,, 
worms,  and  fmall  fifh. 

C.  Storhs  / 
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GFalla?. 

i.,.  C.  Storhs  ;  orbits  naked. 

Storks,  .  White  Ji ark. — White  \  orbits  and  quill  feathers  black  j 

502  bill,  legs  and  Ikiii  red  \  greater  wing  coverts  black.  In- 

Qiconia*  habits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Is  about  the  fize  of 
3  turkey  5  and  nieafures  three  feet  three  inches  in  length. 
Feeds  on  fidi  and  reptiles,  and  in  feveral  countries  is 
protefted  for  its  ufe  in  deftroying  ferpents.  Vaft  num- 
bers  annually  refort  to  fome  parts  of  Holland,  and  even 
as  far  north  as  Ruflia,  to  breed,  but  rarely  vifit  England. 
They  obferve  great  exa£lncfs  in  the  time  of  their  autum¬ 
nal  departure  from  Europe  to  more  favoured  climes* 
They  pafs  a  fecond  fummer  in  Egypt,  and  the  marflies 
of  Barbary  \  pairing  in  the  former  country,  and  rearing 
a  fecond  brood.  Before  each  of  their  migrations,  they 
rendezvous  in  amazing  numbers,  and  are  for  a  while 
much  in  motion  among  themfelves,  till,  after  making 
feveral  Ihort  excuriions,  as  if  to  try  their  wings,  they 
all  on  a  fudden  take  flight  with  great  filence,  and  with 
luch  fpeed,  as  in  a  moment  to  be  out  of  fight.  At  Bag¬ 
dad,  hundreds  of  their  nefts  arc  to  be  feen  about  the 
ho'ifes,  vvalls,  and  trees  *,  and  at  Perfepoli.s,  the  remains 
of  the  pillars  ferve  them  to  build  on,  every  pillar  having 
•a  neil  on  it.  Shaw  mentions  flights  of  them  leaving 
Egypt,  and  pafiing  over  Mount  Carmel,  each  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  good-natured  Hollanders  provide 
boxes  for  them  to  build  their  nefts  in,  on  the  tops  of 
their  houfes,  and  refent  any  injury  done  to  the  birds  as 
an  offence  committed  againfl  themfelves.  The  fiork  is 
of  a  mild  and  affe6lionate  difpofition  *,  and  though  it  has 
a  grave  air,  yet,  when  roufed  by  example,  is  not  averfe 
from  gaiety.  ‘‘  I  faw”,  fays  Dr  Hermann,  “  in  a  garden 
Tvhere  children  were  playing  at  hide  and  feek,  a  tame 
llork  join  the  j)arty,  run  its  turn  when  touched,  and  di- 
ffinguifh  the  child  whofe  turn  it  was  to  purfue  the  reft, 
fo  well,  as,  along  with  the  others,  to  be  on  its  guard.”— 
To  this  bird  the  ancients  aferibed  many  of  the  moral 
virtues,  as  temperance,  vigilance,  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
filial  and  parental  piety. 

Nigra,  Black Jlork,—  ^x{:i\sx\\  hreafi  and  belly  white.  Two 

feet  nine  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Afia.  Feeds 
on  fifii  and  reptiles*,  is  timid,  and  retires  into  thick 
^  woods  and  inacceflible  ftns. 

504 

Herons.  D.  Herons  ;  middle  claw  inwardly  ferrated, 
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Dubia,  Gigantic  heron. — Glaucous  above  ;  dirty  white  be¬ 

neath  *,  bill  a  little  triangular.  This  is  a  large  fpecies, 
meafuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  nearly  15  feet. 
The  bill  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  16  Inches  round  at 
the  bafe.  The  head  and  neck  are  naked,  except  a  few 
draggling  curled  hairs.  I'he  feathers  of  the  back  and 
wings  are  of  a  bluilh  afii  colour,  and  very  flout ;  thofc 
of  the  bread  long.  The  craw  hangs  down  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  like  a  pouch,  thinlv  covered  with  down. 
The  belly  is  covered  with  a  dirty  white  down,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  flioulders  furrounded  with 
the  fame.  The  legs  and  about  half  of  the  thighs  are 
naked,  and  the  naked  parts  are  full  three  feet  in  length. 
The  gigantic  heron  inhabits  Bengal,  and  is  fomctinies 
found  on  the  coad  of  Guinea.  It  arrives  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Bengal  before  the  period  of  the  rains,  and  retires 
as  foon  as  the  dry  feafon  commences.  Though  its  afpe^I 
is  far  from  inviting,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  birds  of 
thefp  count’-ics,  in  clearing  them  of  fnakes  and  noxious 
reptiles  and  infers.  They  fometimes  feed  on  fifh  j  and 


one  of  them  will  generally  devour  as  much  as  would  Gralla, 
ferve  four  men.  On  opening  the  body  of  an  individual 
of  this  fpecies,  aland  tortoife,  lo  inches  long,  and  a 
large  black  cat,  were  found  entire  within  it,  the  former 
in  the  pouch  and  the  latter  in  its  fiomach.  Being  un¬ 
daunted  at  the  fight  of  mankind,  they  are  Toon  rendered 
familiar  \  and  when  fidi  or  other  food  is  thrown  to  them 
they  catch  it  very  nimbly,  and  immediately  fwallow  it 
entire.  A  young  bird  of  this  kind,  about  five  feet  in 
height,  was  brought  up  tame,  and  prefented  to  the 
chief  of  the  Bananas,  where  Mr  Smeathman  lived.  It 
regularly  attended  the  hall  at  dinner  time,  placing  itfelf 
behind  its  inafier’s  chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the 
guefls  entered.  The  fervants  were  obliged  to  -watch  it 
carefully,  and  to  defend  the  provifions  by  beating  it  off 
with  fticks;  yet  liotwithfiandiiig  every  precaution,  it 
WH)uId  frequently  fnatch  off  fomething  from  the  table, 
and  one  day  purloined  a  whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it 
fwallowed  in  an  infiant.  It  ufed  to  fly  about  the  ifland, 
and  rooil  very  high  among  the  filk  cotton  trees ;  from 
this  flation,  at  the  diflance  of  two  or  three  miles,  it 
could  fee  Avhen  the  dinner  was  carried  acrofs  the  court  j 
when  darting  down,  it  would  arrive  early  enough  to 
enter  with  fome  of  thofe  who  carried  in  the  diflies. 

When  fitting,  it  was  obferved  ahvays  to  refi  itfelf  on 
the  whole  length  ot  the  hind  part  of  the  leg.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  Hand  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour  after 
dinner,  turning  its  head  alternately  as  if  liilening  to  the 
converfatioii.  Thcfe  birds  are  found  in  companies,  and 
when  feen  at  a  diftance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  ad¬ 
vancing  tow*ards  an  obferver,  it  is  faid  that  they  may  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  canoes  on  the  furface  of  a  fmooth 
fea,  and  when  on  the  fand  banks,  for  men  and  women 
picking  up  fhell-fifii  on  the  beach. — From  their  immenfe 
gape,  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  large  throats.,  and 
from  their  fw^allowing  bones,  that  of  bone  eaters  or  hosie 
takers. 

Night  heron. —  Crefi:  on  the  hind  head  white,  horizon- 
tal,  of  three  feathers  ;  back  black  ;  belly  ycllowifli.  ^ 

The  female  has  the  head  fmooth  and  brown  ;  belly 
brownlfii  and  white  beneath  ;  and  the  firlt  quill  feathers 
with  a  wdfite  fpot  at  the  tip.  About  20  inches  long. 

Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Only  one  In- 
flance  occurs  of  its  having  been  met  with  in  England. 

It  is  pretty  common  in  Ruflia,  particularly  on  the  Don, 
where  it  builds  in  trees,  and  is  alfo  met  with  at  Aftracan 
during  fummer.  It  is  faid  to  lay  three  or  four  white 
eggs,  and  fometimes  to  build  among  the  rocks.  It  has 
a  very  uncouth  and  rough  voice,  like  that  of  a  perfon 
ffraining  to  vomit. 

,  Crejled  purple  heron. — Hind  head  black;  Purpurc^, 

dent,  and  compofed  of  two  long  feathers;  body  olive 
above,  purplifli  beneath.  Two  feet  10  inches  long. 

Inhabits  Afia. 

African  heron. — Crefted ;  body  cinereous ;  neck,  breafi:  Cafpica, 
and  belly,  ferruginous  ;  chin  white ;  neck  with  three 
black  lines ;  bill  and  legs  yellow  ;  creft  of  three  long 
feathers  ;  feathers  of  the  breafi  and  rump  mixed  w  ith 
ferruginous ;  a  broad  black  line  from  the  nape  to  the  back, 
and  another  on  each  of  the  fides.  About  three  feet 
long ;  and  fmaller  than  the  common  heron.  Inhabits 
Afia  and  Africa,  and  has  been  twice  found  in  England. 

Common  heron.— head  with  a  pendent  crefi 
body  afii  coloured;  line  on  the  neck  beneath  and  pec¬ 
toral  bar  black.  The  female  has  the  hind  head  fmooth 
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and  blaok  ;  brtek  blvaidi  and  whitifk  beneatk-j  and  the 
bread  ^rkli  oblong  black  fpots.  Bill  dulky  *,  bafe  yel- 
loudlh  beneath  \  area  of  the  eyes  naked  and  greeniOi ; 
irides  yellow  ;  temples  black  j  front,  crown,  and  neck, 
white  above  *,  fpurious  wings  and  greater  quill  feathers 
black ;  fcapalars  and  feathers  of  the  throat  -long,  lax, 
and  narrow  \  body  white  beneath  ;  legs  dirty  green. 
The  weight  of  this  fpecies  is  about  three  pounds  and  a 
lialf ;  and  the  length  about  three  feet  four  inches.  In¬ 
habits  alraofl;  every  where  in  fenny  plact's,  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  England.  It  is  a  great  deftroyer  both  of  fea 
and  freOi  water  filh,  being  enabled,  by  the  great  length 
of  its  legs,  to  wade  into  fome  depth  of  Water,  where 
it  Hands  raotionlefs,  till  fome  of  the  finny  tribe  approach, 
when  it  darts  its  bill  into  them  in  an  inftanl.  Its  digellion 
being  as  quick  as  its  appetite  is  voracious,  it  commits 
great  devallation  in  ponds  and  fliallow  waters.  It  will 
likewife  eat  frogs  and  vegetables.  They  are  frequently 
obferved  to  feed  by  moon  light,  when  the  fifli  come  into 
the  llioaler  waters.  In  the  breeding  feafon,  herons  are 
gregarious,  and  make  their  nefts  very  near  one  another. 
Pennant  mentions  having  feen  eighty  neds  on  one  tree, 
and  Mr  Montagu  once  faw  a  heronry  on  a  fmall  ifland 
in  a  lake,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  which  there  was 
but  a  fingle  ferubby  oak,  which  not  being  fufficient  to 
contain  all  the  neds,  many  were  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  lied  is  large  and  flat,  made  of  dicks  lined  with 
wool  and  other  foft  materials.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
live  in  number,  of  a  greenidi-blue,  and  about  the  dze  of 
thofe  of  a  duck.  Heronries  were  much  prized  in  the 
days  of  falconry,  and  fome  are  yet  to  be  feen  in  fevcral 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  flying,  this  fpeeies  hides  its 
head  between  its  fhoulders  and  its  legs  hang  down.  When 
it  flies  very  high  it  prefages  a  dorm.  If  taken  young, 
thefc  birds  may  be  tamed  ;  but  when  the  old  birds  are 
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JUi/e  1i$ron^ — Hind  head  efeded  j  bbdy  blue  j  bill 
and  lores  blue  ;  legs  green.  In  the  female,  the  head 
and  neck  are  dufky  purple  \  the  chin  and  middle  of  the 
throat  white,  and  the  back  lead  colour.  There  is  a 
fobereded  variety  blue  green,  ivith  the  chin  and  throat 
white.  Another  is  x^aried  xvith  brown,  yellow,  and  cine¬ 
reous  *,  deel  black  above  \  white  beneath  ;  and  wings 
and  tail  greenidi  From  16  to  18  inches  long.  Inhabits 
America.  Found  in  Caredina  in  fpring,  and  in  Jamaica, 
and  other  iflands  of  the  Wed  Indies,  in  winter.  It  has 
-alfo  been  met  with  at  Otaheite,  and  other  iflands  of  the 
South  feas,  where  it  is  much  refpeded. 

S<juscco  k^'on, — Ferruginous  ;  white  beneath  ;  \\{n6.Co?natit 
head  with  a  long  wdiite  pendent  cred,  edged  with  black. 

About  15  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Afia.  A 
white  variety,  with  a  fmooth  head,  the  upper  part, 
crown,  bread  and  back  reddidi,  and  xvhich  inhabits 
Coromandel.  Has  been  once  fhot  in  England. 

Bittern  ;  in  provincial  Englidi,  bit  tour,  bmhpy  cofs,  Stcllarisi 
butter  bu7?ip,  and  miredrmn, — Head  fmooth ifli ;  body 
tedaceous  above,  xvith  tranfverfe  fpots  ;  paler  beneath, 
xvith  oblong  brown  fpots.  About  two  feet  and  a  half 
long.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  affeding ' 
the  more  temperate  regions  in  winter,  and  migrating 
northwards  in  dimmer.  Though  not  a  plentiful  fpecies 
in  Britain,  it  is  occafionally  found  in  the  breeding  feafon, 
in  the  lefs  frequented  reedy  marfhes,  and  fw^ampy  moors, 
w'ell  clothed  with  rudies,  where  it  forms  a  ned  on  fome 
dump,  by  colleding  fedges  or  other  coarfe  plants  toge¬ 
ther.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  light  olive  green 
colour,  inclining  to  cinereous.  At  this  feafon  the  male 
makes  a  fingular  bellowing  noife,  vulgarly  fuppofed  to 
be  produced  by  the  bird  putting  his  bill  into  a  reed.  It 
*■  with  difficulty  roufed  from  its  lurking  place,  flies 


by  the  gold  beater®.  Linnaeus  had  made  the  two  fexes 
diflind  fpeciey,  and  others  were  long  of  the  fame  opi- 
but  later  obfervations  have  correded  the  midake. 


IS 

heavily,  and  frequently  lights  again  at  a  fmail  didance, 
captured,  they  foon  pine  away,  refufing  every  kind  of  fo  that  it  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fportfman.  About 

nouridiment.  The  body  is  very  fmall  and  always  lean,  funfet,  it  fometimes  foars  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 

and  the  flein  is  fcarcely  thicker  than  membrane  ufed  xvith  a  fpiral  afeent,  making  at  the  fame  time  a  loud  and 

fingular  noife.  Its  flefh  is  accounted  a  delicacy.  ^15 

Greater  bittern. — Head  fmoothifh,  black  ;  body  Botatirus^ 
reous  brgxvn  above  *,  rufous  beneath  ;  lores  and  naked 
orbits  yellow’  \  throat  white,  dreaked  wfith  black  and 
reddidi.  Three  feet  nine  inches  long.  Inhabits  Italy.  517 
Great  white  heron. — Head  fmooth  ;  body  white  ;  bill  Alha. 
tawney  ;  legs  black  ;  bill  fix  inches  long  ;  irides  yellow’- 
ifli  j  lores  green.  Three  feet  fix  inches  long.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Is  rare  in  England. 

Wattled  heron. — Back,  xvings,  legs  and  erow-n  black- 
blue;  fmooth  head  and  neck  xvhite  ;  body  black  be-r«. 
neath  ;  bill  and  chin  carunculated.  Five  feet  long. 

Inhabits  Africa. 

Minute  bittern. — Smooth  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  reddilfi-bay  ;  xvliite  beneath  ;  fides  of  the  neck  ru¬ 
fous  ;  wings  and  tail  black.  Txvelve  inches  and  a  half 


E^ret,  or  little  egret. — Hind  head  eroded ;  body  white ; 
bill  black  ;  lores  and  legs  greenifh  ;  irides  yellowifh  ; 
cred  confiding  of  fome  diort,  and  two  long  feathers  ; 
face  naked  and  green  ;  claws  black.  Nearly  a  foot 
long,  and  xveighs  one  pound.  Inhabits  marfliy  places, 
in  temperate  regions,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
If  w^e  may  judge  from  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  famous  fead 
given  by  the  archbifliop  Nevil,  thefe  birds  w’ere  formerly 
plentiful  in  England;  for  no  few’cr  than  1000  w'ere  in 
that  lid.  It  is,  however,  now  become  a  very  rare  bird 
in  this  kingdom.  It®  plumes  w’ere  formerly  ufed  to  de¬ 
corate  the  helmets  of  warriors,  but  are  noxv  applied  to 
ornament  the  head  dreflTes  of  European  ladies,  and  the 
turbans  of  the  Perfians  and  Turks.  Its  habits  are  ana¬ 
logous  to  thofe  of  the  common  heron. 

Great  egret. — Somewhat  creded,  w'hite  ;  legs  black  ; 
feathers  of  the  back  and  bread  lax,  narrow  and  very 
long.  About  two  feet  long.  Inhabits  South  America. 
Is  fliy  and  folitary,  lying  hid  among  the  tall  reeds,  and 
feeding  by  night. 

Great  heron. — Hind  head  eroded  ;  body  broxvn ;  thighs 
rufous  ;  bread  xvith  oblong  black  fpots.  Above  five  feet 
long.  Inhabits  the  lalces  and  rivers  of  Virginia,  and 
feeds  on  lizards,  frogs,  and  fifh. 


long.  Inhabits  Jamaica. 


Little  bittern, — (Male).  Head  fmooth^  t^ody  brown; 
reddifh  beneath  ;  tail  feathers  greenifh  black  ;  lores  yel- 
lowifh.  (Female).  Body  brown  ;  edges  of  the  feathers 
reddilh  ;  reddidi  beneath  ;  crown,  back,  xvings  and  tail 
black  ;  bill  yellow -green  ;  naked  part  of  the  face  yel- 
loxv  ;  irides  faffron  ;  legs  green  brown.  This  beautiful 
fpecies  is  fearcely  larger  than  a  fieldfare,  and  about 
15  inches  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  white  eggs,  of  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  the  blackbird,  and  xvhich  are  placed  on 


a  few  dried  flags  on  tlie  ground. 
Afia,  but  is  rare  In  England. 
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Inhabits  Europe  and 


5^1 

PoTidiceri- 

ana* 


E.  Bill  gaping  in  the  middle* 


Pondichern/  heron. — Gray-afli ;  quill  feathers  long 
and  black  ;  middle  claw  not  fcrrated  5  bill  yellow,  thick 
at  the  bafe,  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  a  little  bent  in,  gap¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  ;  fpace  between  the  bill  and  eyes  fea¬ 
thered  ‘y  legs  yellow.  Fourteen  inches  and  a  half  long. 
522  Inhabits  India.  ’ 

Coromandc^  Coromandel  -White  ;  back,  wings  and  tail 

liana*  black  j  upper  mandible  ferrated  from  the  middle  to  the 
tip  ;  bill  ♦yellow,  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  pointed  at  the 
tip  ;  legs  reddifh-yellow  ;  upper  part  of  the  head  with 
black  lines  *,  lores  and  chin  naked  and  black  5  irides 
red  ;  toes  connedled  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Coromandel, 
543  and  feeds  on  fifh  and  reptiles. 

Scolopacea.  Scolopaccous  heron. — Brown  *,  throat  and  breaft  flreak- 

ed  with  white  •,  chin  and  legs  white  \  wings  and  tail 
copper-colour.  Twenty  five  inches  long.  Inhabits 
Cayenne. 


$24 

Tantalus. 

525 

Chara<Sers. 


Locnlator* 


Igneiis* 


52S 

Niger. 

S^9 


Ibis. 


Gen  52.  Tantalus,  Ibis* 

Bill  long,  fubulated,  roundifh,  fbmewhat  arched  ;  face 
naked  5  tongue  fhort  and  broad',  jugular  pouch  naked; 
noftrils  oval)  feet  four- toed  and  palmated  at  the 
bafe. 

Wood  ibis* — Face  bluifii ;  bill  reddifh  ;  legs,  quill 
and  tail  feathers  black  ;  body  white  ;  bill  nine  inches 
long,  yellowifti-brown  ;  irides  reddifh.  The  male  has 
the  head  and  neck  naked,  wrinkled  and  black -blue  ;  and 
the  female  has  the  neck  gray  and  downy.  Three  feet 
long.  Inhabits  New  Holland  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  Is  ftupid  and  flow  in  flight,  fitting  on  trees, 
and  feeding  on  herbs,  feeds,  fruits,  fifh,  and  reptiles. 
The  flefli  is  good.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  firfl  having  the  head  and  neck  white,  blended  with 
yellow,  the  body  black,  and  belly  cinereous  ;  and  the 
lecond  diftinguifhed  by  white  w  ing  coverts,  with  a  black 
blotch  in  the  middle. 

GloJJy  ibis* — Head  and  neck  black ;  legs  green  ;  body 
varied  with  glolfy-blue,  blackifli,  green  and  claret ;  dark 
rufous  beneath  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  green -gold  ;  bill 
green.  Thirteen  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Ruf- 
fia,  and  was  once  ftiot  in  Cornwall. 

Black  ibis. — Face,  bill,  and  legs  red  ;  body  black. 
From  30  to  40  inches  long.  Inhabits  Egypt. 

Egyptian  ibis* — Face  red  ;  bill  pale  yellow  ;  quill  fea¬ 
thers  black  ;  body  reddifli-white.  This  is  a  large  bird, 
fomewhat  exceeding  the  ftork,  and  meafures  from  30  to 
40  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  feven  inches  long,  the 
colour  yellow,  growing  reddifh  towards  the  tip,  {lightly 
curved,  and. ending  in  a  blunt  point.  The  fore  part  of 
the  head,  all  round  as  far  as  the  eyes,  is  naked  and  red- 
difli.  The  fkin  under  the  throat,  is  alfo  bare  and  dila¬ 
table  ;  the  plumage  reddifli  white,  moft  inclining  to  red 
on  the  back  and  wings ;  quills  and  tall  black  ;  the  legs 
long  ;  and  the  thighs  bare  for  three  parts  of  their 
length.  Halfclquift  adds,  that  the  irides  are  whitifh, 
and  the  end  of  the  bill  and  the  legs  black  ;  and  that  it 
is  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  great  plenty,  in  places  jufl 
freed  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It  lives  on  frogs 
and  Infcdls,  and  is  feen  in  gardens  morning  and  evening, 
ar.d  fometimes  fo  abundantly,  that  w’hole  palm  trees  are 
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covered  with  them.  When  at  reft  they  fit  quite  ere£l,  Grallse. 
their  tail  touching  their  legs.  The  fame  author  believes 
it  to  be  the  ibis  of  the  ancients  ;  firfl,  becaufe  it  is  com¬ 
mon  in,  and  peculiar  to  Egypt ;  fecondly,  as  it  eats  fer- 
pents  ;  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  the  urns  which  contain  the 
remains  of  embalmed  birds,  found  in  the  fepulchres  along 
with  the  mummies,  feem  to  contain  birds  of  this  fize. 

Its  figure  reprefented  Egypt,  in  the  hieroglyphic  writ¬ 
ing  of  its  inhabitants.  In  that  country  it  is  Hill  called 
Pharaohls  birdy  and  builds  in  the  palm  trees.  530 

Scarlet  ibis. — Face,  bill  and  legs  red  ;  body  fcarlet ;  I^^ber* 
wings  tipt  with  black.  Twenty-one  inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  South  America.  Sits  on  trees,  but  Jays  its 
greenifh  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  young  are  at  firfl 
black,  then  gray,  whitifli  jufl  before  they  fly,  and  after¬ 
wards  grow  gradually  red. 

White  /to.— I'his  fpecics  is  22  inches  long,  and  about  Jtbuj. 
the  fize  of  the  whirabrel ;  the  face,  bill  and  feet  reddifli ;  fkte 
body  W'hite  ;  tips  of  the  wings  green  ;  the  male  and 
male  nearly  alike.  Native  of  Brazil,  but  towards  the 
end  of  fummer  migrates  to  the  north,  and  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  marfliy  lands  of  Carolina,  feeding 
on  fifh  and  aquatic  infe£ls.  Here  they  remain  for  about 
fix  weeks  :  the  fat  and  flefh  of  the  white  ibis  are  faid  to 
be  of  a  faffron  colour,  but  though  not  much  efleemed, 
is  fometimes  eaten. 


Gen.  53.  CoRRiRA,  Courier* 


532 

C/OKKIRA* 

533 

Bill  fhort,  flraight,  tooth lefs  ;  thighs  longer  than  the  Charaders. 
body  ;  feet  four-toed,  palmated  ;  hind  toe,  uncon- 
nedled. 

534 

Italian  Ferruginous  above  ;  wfliite  beneath  ;  Italica* 

two  middle  tall  feathers  white,  tipt  with  black  ;  bill 
pale  yellow,  black  at  the  end,  with  a  large  gap  ;  Irides 
a  double  circle  of  bay  and  wfliite.  Lefs  than  the  cur¬ 
lew.  Inhabits  Italy,  and  runs  fvviftly. 

535 

Gen.  54.  ScoLOPAX,  Scolopax. 

Bill  roundifli,  obtufe,  and  longer  than  the  head  ;  no-  (^iiaradcrs. 
flrils  linear  ;  face  covered  with  feathers ;  feet  four¬ 
toed  ;  hind  toe  confifllng  of  many  joints. 

The  birds  of  this  and  of  the  fucceeding  genus  are  with 
difficulty  afcertalned,  being  fubjedl  to  differ  in  appearance 
from  fex  and  age,  and  their  colours  fliadirtg  into  one  an¬ 
other.  The  markings  of  their  feet,  however,  are  pret¬ 
ty  conflant,  and  therefore  afford  one  of  the  befl  cri¬ 
teria.  537 

Pigmy  curlew* — Arched  bill,  and  legs  black  ;  body  Pygfniea* 
varied  with  ferruginous,  browm,  and  white ;  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  rump  white ;  quill  and  outer  tail  feathers  edged 
with  white.  Size  of  a  lark.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  is 
very  rare  in  England.  ^ 

Common  Bill  arched,  blackifli  ;  legs  blulfli ; 

wings  blackifli,  with  fnowy  fpots  ;  lower  mandible  red¬ 
difli  at  the  bafe  ;  body  above,  and  breafl,  flreaked  with 
dufky  browm  ;  chin,  rump,  belly,  and  vent,  white  j 
quill  feathers  black,  fpotted  w'ith  w  hite  w  ithin  ;  legs 
blulfli ;  toes  flat  and  broad.  This  fpecies  is  fubje6l  to 
vary  confiderably  in  fize,  weighing  from  20  to  upwards 
of  30  ounces  ;  the  length  of  the  largefl  being  about  25 
Inches.  Inhabits  the  moifl  and  fenny  places  of  Europe, 

Afia,  and  Africa.  A  rufous  and  black  variety,  with  a 
fmaller  body,  and  longer  bill,  occurs  in  America.  The 

curlew 
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521 


Grallas. 


539 

fbxopus* 


.540 

Nigra. 

541 

Nutans. 


54^ 

Rujlicola. 


curlew  Is  common  on  moft  of  our  coafts,  in  winter,  when 
it  is  grej>ari  ius,  and  feeds  on  f  nall  crabs,  and  other  ma¬ 
rine  inleCls  and  worms.  In  th(‘  fp'ing  it  retires  inland, 
and  commonly  to  the*  more  northern  parts  of  tht  king 
dom,  to  breed,  reforiing  to  the  inolf  retired  fituations 
on  the  heath-cov<  red  niountains,  or  in  extenlive  and 
unfrequented  marihes.  It  makes  no  ned  j  but  depofits 
among  the  heath,  ruihes,  or  long  gral’s,  four  eggs,  of  a 
2)ale  olive  colour,  marked  with  browniih  fpofs.  The 
young  make  ufe  of  their  legs  as  foon  as  they  are  hatch' 
ed,  but  cannot  fly  fur  a  conliderable  lime.  'I'he  fl<  Ih 
of  this  fpecies  is  eatable,  but  is  befl  in  fumnn  r,  when 
the  bird  feeds  on  frogs,  worms,  and  water  inkfts.  In 
winter  it  is  rank  and  filhy. 

IVhtmbrel. — Bill  arched,  and  black  *,  legs  blnifh  ; 
back  with  rhomboid  brown  fpots  *,  rump  white  j  lower 
mandible  reddifh  at  the  bafe  •,  body  above,  and  bread 
brownifh,  with  dufky  brown  dreaks ;  chin,  rump,  bel¬ 
ly,  and  vent,  white  *,  tail  brown,  with  dulky  bars  ; 
quill  feathers  black,  fpotted  with  white  on  the  infide. 
About  half  the  fize  of  the  preceding;  but  agreeing  with 
it  In  appearance  and  habits.  It  is  alfo  more  fcarce  in 
this  country. 

Biach  fnipe, — Bill  and  legs  red  ;  body  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  itlands  between  Northern  Ada  and  America. 

Nodding  fnipe. — Bill  black  ;  legs  greenidi ;  body  ci¬ 
nereous  ;  crown  and  upper  part  of  the  back  dulky  red, 
and  dreaked;  the  lower  white,  fpotted  with  black.  Size 
of  the  common  fnipe.  Inhabits  Labrador,  and  is  con- 
dantly  nodding  the  head. 

Woodcock. — Bill  dralght,  reddidi  at  the  bafe  ;  legs 
cinereous;  thighs  covered;  head,  with  a  black  band  on 
each  dde ;  upper  mandible  longer,  reddifli  at  the  bafe  ; 
front  cinereous;  louder  eyelid  while;  crown,  neck  above, 
back,  and  wing-coverts,  ferruginous,  mixed  with  black 
and  gray  ;  chin  pale  adi  ;  throat  yellowlfh,  with  fmall 
dulky  fpots ;  body  whitldi  beneath,  with  dulky  lines  ; 
quill  feathers  dulky,  with  triangular  rufous  fpots  ;  tail 
rounded,  cinereous  at  the  tip  ;  legs  brownifh.  Length 
1 5  inches  ;  freight  from  1 2  to  15  ounces.  This  well- 
known  fpecies  is  fubjeft  to  great  variety,  and  inhabits 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa, 
migrating  In  winter  to  the  more  temperate  regions.  In 
Britain  it  feldom  appears  in  numbers  till  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  ;  but  fome  occalionally  appear  as 
early  as  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
06loher.  They  generally  come  to  us  with  northerly  or 
eallerly  winds,  when  the  more  northern  countries  be¬ 
come  frozen  ;  and  if  the  froll  in  thofe  parts  where 
they  breed  is  iuddenly  fevere,  large  flights  are  fometimes 
met  with  on  our  coafts,  where  they  remain  for  a  day,  to 
.recruit  their  llrcngth,  and  then  difperfe.  In  England 
they  are  not  fo  plentiful  as  formerly,  when  the  art  of 
lliooting  flying  was  lefs  pra^Iifed.  A  great  many,  how¬ 
ever,  are  vet  to  be  found  in  the  more  uncultivated  parts 
of  Devonfhire,  Cornwall,  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  ;  but  they  are  nowhere  fo  abundant 
as  In  the  large  trails  of  woods  in  Ireland.  In  fevere 
weather,  they  accumulate,  from  the  moors  and  Inland 
counties,  to  the  Woods  in  the  weft  of  England.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  winter  birds  that  occalionally  breed  with 
us.  It  builds  a  neft  of  a  few  fibres,  or  dry  leaves,  on 
the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  lays 
four  eggs,  fome^vhat  larger  than  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of 
Si  yellowifti-white,  fpotted  and  blotched  with  rufous 
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brown  and  afti  colour.  Its  ufual  food  Is  infers  and  nr?{l8e. 
worms,  tor  which  it  bores  with  its  bill  into  muilt  places,  '  ^  ■ ' 

feeding  principally  at  night,  when  its  call  relembles  that 
of  the  fnipe.  In  fume  countries  the  woodcock  remains 
the  whoic  year,  only  moving,  In  the  breeding  feafon, 
from  the  plains  to  the  mountains.  In  this  country,  it 
ufually  prepares  for  its  departure  about  the  middle  of 
March,  when  flocks  come  down  to  the  fea  coall,  and, 
if  the  wind  is  favourable,  are  foon  out  of  fight  ;  but  if 
it  be  contrary,  they  linger  till  it  eliange. 

Little  woodcock  — Bill  ftraight;  legs  brownifli;  front  Minor. 
cinereous  ;  hind  head  black,  with  four  tranfverfe  yel- 
Lwvilii  lines  ;  chin  white  ;  body  above  black,  waved 
with  flight  tawTity;  yellow  beneath.  Eleven  inches 
and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  America.  Its  flefti  is  rec¬ 
koned  exquifite.  544 

Great  fnipe. — Legs  and  crowm  black,  the  latter  wdth  Major. 
a  pale  divided  line  down  the  middle,  a  pale  ftn  ak  above 
and  beneath  the  eyes  ;  body  varied  above,  white  be¬ 
neath  ;  bill  like  that  of  the  woodcock  ;  lower  feathers 
of  the  body,  except  the  middle  of  the  belly,  edged  with 
blacl^ ;  quill  feathers  dufky ;  tail  feathers  reddilh,  and, 
except  the  two  middle  ones,  with  black  lines.  Weighs 
about  eight  ounces  ;  length  1 6  inches.  Inhabits  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  very  rarely  England.  545 

Common  fnipe. — Bill  ftraight,  tuberculated  ;  legs 
brown  ;  body  varied  with  blackifh  and  tavvney,  white 
beneath  ;  front  with  four  brown  lines  ;  crown,  bill, 
ocular  band,  and  wings,  black ;  chin  pale  rufty  ;  tail- 
feathers  black  at  the  bafe ;  rump  variegated.  The 
weight  of  this  fpecies  is  about  four  ounces,  and  the 
length  nearly  1 2  inches.  It  Is  met  with  in  marfhy  fi¬ 
tuations,  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world,  and  is  very 
plentiful  in  our  own  ifland.  In  very  wet  times  it  re¬ 
forts  to  the  hills  ;  but  more  generally  frequents  the 
marflies  of  the  plains,  where  it  can  penetrate  the  earth 
with  its  bill.  In  queft  of  worms.  Some  few  remain  with 
us  the  whole  year,  and  breed  In  the  more  extenfive 
marlhes  and  mountainous  bogs.  The  neft  is  made  of 
the  materials  around  It,  as  coarfe  grafs  or  heath,  and 
placed  on  a  dry  fpot,  near  a  fplafli  or  fwampy  place,  the 
eggs,  like  that  of  the  lapwing,  being  much  pointed,  and 
invariably  placed  with  their  fmaller  ends  inwards.  In 
the  breeding  feafon  the  fnipe  changes  its  note  entirely. 

The  male  will  keep  on  the  wing  for  an  hour  together, 
mounting  like  a  lark,  uttering  a  flirill  piping  nolft,  and 
then  with  great  velocity,  making  a  bleating 

found,  like  that  of  an  old  goat,  which  is  alternately  re¬ 
peated  round  the  fpot  pofTelTed  by  the  female,  efpecially 
while  fhe  is  fitting  on  her  neft.  'I'he  young  ones  run  off 
foon  after  they  arc  freed  from  the  fhell;  but  they  are 
attended  by  the  parent  birds,  until  their  bills  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  firmnefs  to  enable  them  to  provide  for 
themfelves.  When  undifturbed  in  its  retreats,  the  fnipe 
walks  leifurely,  with  Its  head  ere61,  and  keeps  moving 
the  tail  at  fliort  intervals.  But  it  is  rarely  obferved  in 
this  ftate  of  tranquillity,  being  extremely  watchful, 
and  perceiving  the  fportfman,  or  his  dog,  at  a  great  di- 
ftance,  and  either  concealing  itfelf  among  the  varie¬ 
gated  withered  herbage,  fo  fimilar  In  appearance  to  its 
own  plumage,  that  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  difeover  it, 
or,  as  happens  more  frequently,  fpringing  and  taking 
flight  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gun.  When  firft  difturb- 
ed  it  utters  a  kind  of  feeble  whiftle,  and  generally  flies 
againft  the  wind,  turning  nimbly  in  a  zig-zag  dire6lion, 
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and  fometimes  foaring  almoft  out  of  fight.  From  its  vi¬ 
gilance  and  manner  of  flying,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fhoot  ^ 
but  fomc  fportfmen  can  draw  it  withih  range  of  their 
fowling-piece,  by  imitating  its  cries,  and  others  are  con¬ 
tented  to  catch  it  in  the  night  by  fpringes.  The  fnipe  Is 
much  efteenied  as  a  delicious  and  well  flavoured  diffi  *, 
and  though  it  is  very  fat,  it  rarely  difagrees  even  with 
the  weakefl;  floinach. 

Jack-fnipeyjudcock.^ov  gid. — Bill  flraight,  tubercula- 
ted  )  body  variegated  j  legs  greenifli  ^  lores  brewn  ; 
rump  varied  with  violet  j  bill  black  5  body  variegated 
with  teifaceous,  black,  violet,  and  glolTy  green  5  head 
with  pale  yellow  and  black  lines,  reaching  from  the  bill 
to  the  hind,  head  j  bread;  fpotted  j  belly  and  vent  white. 
Eight  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America.  Is  found  In  the  fame  places  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  is  more  fiditary  and  rare.  It  will  lie  among 
ruihes,  or  other  thick  covert,  till  in  danger  of  being 
trampled  on,  and,  when  roufed,  feklom  flies  far.  It 
comes  to  us  later  than  the  commt?n  fnipe,  and  is  never 
known  to  remain  in  this  country  during  the  breeding  fea- 
fon.  It  is  as  much  ertcemed  as  the  fnipe,  and  is  cook¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Greenjhanh, — Bill  flraight,  the  lower  bafe  red  j  body 
beneatli  fnowy  j  legs  greenifli  ^  bill  black  •,  the  lower 
mandible  bending  a  little  upwards  ;  eyebrows  and  lower 
part  of  the  back  white  ;  head,  neck,  and  back,  pale  ci¬ 
nereous  ;  fliafts  of  the  feathers  fpotted  with  brown  *,  quill 
feathers  dulkv,  fpotted  with  white  on  the  infide  *,  tail 
wliite,  with  dulkv  lines  •,  legs  very  long.  Weight  about 
fix  ounces-,  length  14  inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America.  Is  fometimes  feen,  in  fmall  flocks,  on 
our  coafts,  in  winter  ;  as  alfo  in  the  marllies  and  fens 
contiguous  to  the  li'a.  Some  few  are  fuppoled  to  remain 
with  us  all  the  funimer,  and  to  breed  in  our  fens.  The 
greater  part,  however,  retire  northward  to  breed,  and 
are  found  in  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  Siberia.  Their  fleOi, 
like  all  the  reft  of  this  genius,  is  well-flavoured,  and 
reckoned  good  eating. 

Red/hank^  or  poof -fnipe. — Bill  flraight,  red  ;  kgs  fear- 
let  ;  fecondary  quill  feathers  white  ;  bill  black  towaids 
the  tip  ;  irides  roddifli-hazel  ;  head  and  neck  cinereous 
above  *,  back  and  fhoulders  greenilTi-brown  ;  wing  co¬ 
verts  cinereou<^,  mixed  with  dufky  and  brown,  and  fpot- 
ted  ^vilh  whitifli  ;  fecondary  quill  feathers,  except  the 
two  inner  ones,  white  towards  the  tip  *,  primary  dulky, 
the  four  or  five  inner  ones  tipt  with  white  *,  line  over  the 
eyes  white  ^  a  dulky  fpot  between  the  bill  and  eyes  ; 
fhort  dulky  ftreaks  on  the  chin  and  throat  *,  under  part 
of  the  body  and  rump  while,  with  fmall  dulky  fpots  *, 
each  of  the  tall  feathers  with  12  or  tranfverfe  black 
lines.  ^  Weighs  about  five  ounces,  and  is  i  2  inches  long. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  America.  Is  not  uncommon  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  refiding  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  the  fen  countries,  where  it  breeds  and  rears  its 
young.  It  lays  four  eggs,  which  arc  whitifli,  tinged 
with  olive,  and  marked  with  irregular  fpots  of  black, 
chiefly  on  the  thicker  end.  When  difturbed  it'  flies 
round  its  neft,  making  a  noife  like  a  lapwing.  It  is  not 
fo  common  on  the  fea  Ihores  as  feveral  of  its  congeners, 
and  is  of  a  folilary  difpofition,  being  moflly  feen  alone, 
or  onlv  in  pairs. 

Spotted  /nine.,  red  f egged  godwit,  fpotted  redjfjanh. — 

Blackiffi,  with  white  fpots  j  white  beneath  ;  lines  on 


the  breaft  and  bands  on  the  lateral  tail  feathers  black-  Grall^. 
ifli  ;  legs  red.  Size  of  the  greerTlhank.  Inhabits  Eu-  ^ 

rope,  frequenting  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeding  on 
the  fmaller  flielkfilh  and  other  vermes.  Seldom  vifits 
Britain. 

Leffer  godwitjadreka  fnipe,  or  fene  plover. — Bill  in-  Limafa, 
dining  a  little  upwards  at  the  point,  red  at  the  bale  ; 
body  gray  brown,  varied  with  rufous ;  white  beneath  ^ 
quill  feathers  white  at  the  bafe,  the  four  firft  'yvithout 
fpots  j  tail  white  at  the  bafe  j  irides  whitilL  5  cheeks 
reddifli  ;  back  brown  j  quill  feathers  blackifli  j  feathers 
round  the  bill  reddifli  white.  Seventeen  inches  long, 
and  weighs  nine  ounces.  Inhabits  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  is  gregarious  ^  but  fcldoni  occurs  in  Britain. 

Red  go  fd}it,  or  red-brcafedgodwit. — Bill  a  little  vc- LapponicA 
curved,  yeliuvvifli  legs  black;  body  reddilh-rufly  be¬ 
neath  ;  bill  blackii}.  at  I  lie  tip  ;  head,  neck,  breaft  and 
body,  ferruginous  above,  and,  except  the  neck,  Itreak- 
ed  with  black  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  rufous 
w  liite  ;  greater  quill  feathers  black  without,  the  bafe 
while  within  ;  fecondary  and  tail  feathers  half  black  and 
half  white.  Weight  about  12  ounces;  length  18  inches. 

Ifliere  is  a  variety  with  the  head  and  neck  cinereous, 
and  the  chin  and» belly  white.  Inhabits  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  gregarious,  but  rarely  feen  with  us. 

Common  or  gray  godwit. — Bill  ftraight,  reddifli  yel-  Jf.gocepha- 
low;  kgs  greenifli  ;  head  and  neck  reddifli;  three  of 
the  quill  feathers  black,  with  a  wliite  bafe  ;  a  broad 
while  -  ftreak  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  ;  body  reddiflr- 
brown  above  ;  feathers  with  a  dufley  fpot  in  the  middle. 

Subje^l  to  v(  ry  confiderable  variety  both  in  fize  and 
plumage,  in  general,  it  weighs  frotn  feven  to  twelve 
ounces,  and  mcalures  from  15  to  16  inches.  It  Inhabits 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Afnea  ;  continues  with  us  the  whole 
year,  and  reforts  to  the  fens  in  fpring  for  breeding.  In 
the  winter  it  is  found  on  our  fliores,  particularly  at  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers  and  inlets,  w'here  the  mud  and 
fand  become  bare  at  low  water,  and  where  it  feeds  on 
inft£ls.  It  is  much  efteenied  by  epicures  as  a  great  de¬ 
licacy,  and  fells  very  high.  It  is  caught  in  nets,  to 
which  it  is  allured  by  a Jfcile,  or  fluffed  bird,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  at  the  fame  feafon  as  the  ruft's  and 
reeves.  ...  .553 

Godwit. — Brown,  edged  with  wfliitlfli  ;  neck  whitifli,  Leucopheea. 
with  fmall  brown  fpots  ;  chin  and  belly  white  ;  quill 
feathers  with  bla(.:k  bands  ;  bill  a  little  turned  up,  browui, 
with  a  purple  bafe  ;  tail  feathers  white  ;  the  tw^o  middle 
ones  wholly,  the  reft  barred  with  brown  on  the  outer 
fide.  Sixteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe.  Regard¬ 
ed  by  fome  ornithologifts  as  only  a  variety  of  the  ago^ 
cephala. 

Cinereous  godwit.- — Legs  long,  cinereous  ;  Canefeem* 

and  back  varied  with  cinereous  and  w  hite  ;  chin  and 
breaft  wdilte,  fpotted  with  afli ;  bill  thicker  than  in  the 
greenfhank  ;  tail  with  cinereous  lines.  Size  of  the 
greenfhank.  Inhabits  L  in  col  11  fh  ire  ;  but  is  very  rare, 
and  feems  to  be  imperfeflly  known. 

Cambridge  godwit. —  Legs  orange;  bill  red;  ho6j  Caiifabrisi- 
browm  afli  above,  white  beneath  ;  wdiig  coverts  and  Vdilenjis. 
feathers  barred  with  black  ;  lefler  wing  coverts  brown, 
edged  with  white  and  barred  with  black  ;  quill  feathers 
blackifh,  white  within  ;  the  fecondary  barred  with 
white.  Larger  than  the  red  (hank.  Was  ffiot  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  firft  deferibed  by  Pennant. 
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■  - ^  j  Geii.  XriNGA,  Sandpiper, 

Tring^a.  roundifti,  as  long  as  the  head  ;  noftrils  fmall,  li- 

55/  near;  tongue  (lender;  feet  four  toed  ;  hind  toe  of 
Xharaders.  joint,  and  ralfed  from  the  ground. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  frequent  the  plains  and  (bores, 
arid  hardly  touch  the  ground  with  their  back  toe. 

Ruff  and  reeve. — Bill  and  legs  rufous  ;  three  lateral 
tail  feathers  without  fpots ;  face  with  fleib-coloured  gra¬ 
nulations  ;  bill  fometiines  black  or  yellowiili ;  irides  ha¬ 
zel  ;  back  of  the  neck  with  a  large  tuft  of  feathers, 
wliicli  fall  o(F  in  moulting  feafon.  Female  pale  brown  ; 
back  fpolted  with  black  ;  tail  brown  :  the  middle  fea¬ 
thers  (potted  with  black  ;  bread  and  belly  white.  The 
ruffs,  or  males,  are  fo  very  variable  in  their  markings, 
that  two  are  feldom  found  alike,  Buffon  mentions  that 
Klein  compared  above  lOO  ruffs  together,  and  found  on¬ 
ly  two  that  were  fimilar.  About  one  foot  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  male  does  not  acquire 
the  ornament  of  his  neck  till  the  fecond  feafon,  and,  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  fe¬ 
male,  except  by  being  larger.  After  moulting,  at  the 
end  of  June,  he  lofes  his  ruff  and  the  red  tubercles  of 
his  face ;  and  from  that  time,  till  the  fpring  of  the  year, 
he  again,  in  plumage,  looks  like  his  mate.  Thefe  birds 
leave  our  ifland  in  the  winter,  and  are  then  fuppofed  to 
aifociate  with  other  congenerous  fpecies.  In  the  fpring, 
as  foon  as  they  arrive  again  in  England,  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  fens  where  they  were  bred,  each  of 
the  males  (of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  much  greater 
number  than  of  females)  immediately  fixes  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  dry  or  graify  fpot  in  the  marfh,  about  which  he  runs 
round  and  round,  until  it  is  trodden  bare,  wifhing,  appa¬ 
rently,  to  invite  the  female  to  take  joint  poffeflion,  and 
become  an  Inmate.  As  foon  as  a  (ingle  female  arrives, 
and  is  heard  or  obferved  by  the  males,  her  feeble  cry 
feems  to  roufe  them  all  to  war  ;  for  they  inflantly  be¬ 
gin  to  fight  ;  and  their  combats  are  deferibed  as  being 
both  defperate  and  of  long  continuance,  the  female,  at 
the  end  of  the  battle,  remaininjg  the  prize  of  the  vi<fl:or. 

It  is  at  the  time  of  thefe  battles,  that  they  are  caught 
in  the  greateft  numbers  in  the  nets  of  the  fowlers.  They 
are  alfo  at  other  times  caught  by  day  nets,  and  are 
drawn  together  by  means  of  a  fluffed  reeve,  which  is 
placed  in  fome  fuitable  fpot  for  that  purpofe.  The  ruff 
is  much  prized  as  a  delicious  difli,  and  is  fought  after 
with  great  eagernefs  by  the  fowlers  who  live  by  catch¬ 
ing  them  and  other  fen  birds,  for  the  markets  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  &.C.  Before  they  are  offered  for  fale,  they  are 
commonly  put  up  to  feed,  for  about  a  fortnight,  on  boil¬ 
ed  wheat,  and  bread  and  milk,  mixed  with  hemp-feed, 
to  which  fugar  Is  foinetimes  added  ;  in  confequcnce  of 
which  mode  of  treatment  they  foon  get  very  fat.  In 
the  beginning  of  May  the  female  makes  her  neft  in  a 
dry  tuft  of  grafs^  in  the  fens,  and  lays  four  white  eggs, 
marked  with  ruffy  fpots. 

Lapivin^^  peVM’t„  bajlavd  plover^  &c.— Legs  red  ; 
crefl  pendent ;  bread  black  ;  bill  black  ;  irides  hazel ; 
cro^vn  iiiining  black  ;  cred  on  the  hind  head  four  inches 
long ;  checks  and  (ides  of  the  neck  white  ;  a  black  line 
beneath  (^ach  eye  ;  throat  black  ;  hind  part  of  the  neck 
mixed  with  white,  alh  colour,  and  red;  back  and  fca- 
pulars  gloffy  green  ;  feme  of  th^  feathers  with  ferrugi¬ 
nous  tips  ;  leffer  wing  coverts  diining  black,  blue,  and 
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green  ;  greater  quill  feathers  black,  the  four  (ird  with  Crallae. 
a  white  fpot  at  the  end  ;  leffer  black  on  the  upper  half, 
white  on  the  lower ;  belly  white ;  vent  and  tail  cove.ts 
orange  ;  outer  tail  feathers  white  ;  the  red  on  the  lower 
half  black,  tipt  with  dirty  white  ;  upper  white.  Weighs 
between  feven  and  eight  ounces.  Is  found  in  mod  parts 
of  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Iceland;  and  in  thq  winter  is 
met  with  in  Perfia  and  Egypt.  The  chief  food  of  the 
lapwings  is  worms  ;  and  fometimes  they  may  be  feen  in 
floeks  nearly  covering  the  low  marlhy  grounds  in  fearch 
of  thefe,  which  they  draw  with  great  dexterity  from 
their  holes.  When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of  thofe 
rolls  of  earth  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  perforations  of 
the  worm,  it  fird  gently  removes  the  mould  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  then  drikes  the  ground  at  the  lide 
with  its  foot,  and  (leadily  and  attentively  waits  the  if- 
fue  ;  while  the  reptile,  alarmed  by  the  (hock,  emerges 
from  its  retreat,  and  is  indantly  feized.  In  the  evening, 
the  lapwings  purfue  a  different  plan,  running  along  the 
grafs,  and  feeling  under  their  feet  the  worms,  which 
now  come  forth,  invited  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  air. 

Thus  they  obtain  a  plentiful  meal,  and  afterwards  wadi 
their  bill  and  feet  in  the  fmall  pools  or  rivulets.  They 
remain  in  this  country  the  whole  year.  The  female  lays 
four  ollve-eoloured  eggs,  fpotted  with  black,  on  the  dry 
ground,  near  fome  mar(h,  on  a  little  bed  of  dry  grafs 
which  die  prepares.  She  (its  about  three  weeks,  and 
the  young  arc  able  to  run  within  two  or  three  days  after 
they  are  hatched.  The  parent  exhibits  the  greated  at¬ 
tachment  to  them,  and  has  recourfe  to  very  amufing  ar¬ 
tifices  to  allure  boys  and  dogs  from  approaching  them. 

In  place  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  enemies  at  the 
ned,  (he  boldly  pu(hes  out  to  meet  them.  When  as 
near  as  (he  dare  venture,  (he  rifes  from  the  ground  with 
a  loud  fereaming  voice,  as  if  jud  fludied  from  hatching, 
though,  probably,  at  the  fame  time,  not  within  100 
yards  of  her  ned.  She  then  flies  with  great  clamour 
and  apparent  anxiety,  whining  and  fereaming  round  the 
invaders,  driking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and  fome¬ 
times  fluttering  as  if  (he  was  wounded.  To  complete 
the  deception,  (he  becomes  dill^ore  clamorous  as  (he 
retires  from  the  ned.  If  very  nCar,  (he  appears  altoge¬ 
ther  unconcerned ;  and  her  cries  ceafe  in  proportion  as 
her  fears  are  increafed.  When  approached  by  dogs,  die 
flics  heavily,  at  a  little  didance  before  them  as  if  maim¬ 
ed,  dill  clamorous  and  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move 
towards  the  quarter  where  her  young  are  datloned.  The 
dogs  purfue,  in  expe6lation  every  moment  of  feizing  the 
parent,  and  by  this  means  atdually  lofe  the  young  ; 
for  the  cunning  bird,  having  thus  drawn  them  off  to 
a  proper  didance,  exerts  her  powers,  and  k*aves  her 
adonidied  purfuers  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight. 

Thefe  birds,  when  tamed,  clear  .q-ardens  of-  worms  and 
mails.  Their  flefli  ;md  eggs  are  both  reckoned  delica¬ 
cies  for  the  table.  In  winter  they  join  in  large  flocks, 
but  are  then  very  fliy. 

Gambet,  gambet  fandpiper^  or  red-legged  horfeman. —  Gambettsu 
Bill  and  legs  red  ;  body  variegated  'with  pale  yellow, 
and  cinereous ;  white  beneath;  bill  tipt  with  black; 
irides  yellowKb  green  ;  wing-coverts  and  fcapulars  cine¬ 
reous,  and  edged  with  yellow  ;  fird  quill  and  tail  fea¬ 
thers  dufliy,  the  latter  edged  with  yellow.  About  the 
fize  of  the  greenlhank.  Inhabits  the  nortljern  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  feldom  occurs  in  France  or 
England. 
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Intcrpres. 
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Striata. 
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JSiacularia. 
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Lincoioni- 

enjis. 
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Lobata. 


WelJJj  fandpiper. — Blackifti-alh  5  chin  and  middle  of 
the  belly  white  j  bafe  of  the  bill  and  legs  red.  Eight 
inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Glamorgan fliire  and 
Caermarthenlliire. 

Turnjlone^  Hebridal  fandpiper^  or  fen-dotterel. — Legs 
red  j  body  black,  varied  with  white,  and  ferruginous  j 
bread  and  belly  while  j  bill  black,  a  little  turned  up  at 
the  tip  *,  cheeks  and  neck  black  above  *,  tail  black  in 
the  middle,  and  white  at  the  ends.  Female  more  dulky  *y 
head  varied  with  brown  and  whitilh  ^  neck  blackilh 
above.  ^  Though  thefe  are  the  ufual  charaderiflics,  the 
fpecies  is  very  fubjed  to  varieties.  About  the  fize  of  a 
throflle  *y  length  nine  inches  and  a  half,  and  weight  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  four  ounces.  Inhabits  the  fea  coafts  of 
Europe  and  America.  Though  not  knowm  to  breed 
with  us,  it  vifils  fome  of  our  fhores  in  Auguft,  and  de¬ 
parts  in  fpring.  The  name  has  been  given  it  from  its 
manner  of  turning  up  the  dones  in  fearch  of  worms  and 
marine  infeds.  It  makes  a  flight  ned  on  the  dry  ground 
or  fand,  and  lays  four  olive-coloured  eggs,  fpotted  with 
black.  This  fpecies  is  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of 
Scotland. 

Striated  fandpiper. — Bafe  of  the  bill  and  legs  yellow  5 
tail  feathers  white,  barred  with  brown  ^  mod  of  the 
quill  feathers  white.  Nearly  ii  inches  long.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  North  America.  Feeds  on  fhell-fit'h  and 
mollufca,  wdiich  it  fearches  for  at  the  ebb  of  the  tides, 
and  on  in  feels  which  it  catches,  hanging  over  the  w  a¬ 
ter  like  a  fwallow. 

Spotted  fandpiper.— of  the  bill  and  legs  defli  co¬ 
lour  ;  all  the  body  fpotted  j  eye  brows  and  double  band 
on  the  wungs  white  j  bill  dufky  j  body  above  greenifli- 
brown,  white,  with  dulky  fpots  beneath  ;  two  middle 
tail  feathers  greenifli-brown,  the  red  w^hite,  with  dufley 
lines.  Female  without  fpots  beneath.  About  the  fize 
of  a  thrufli,  and  eight  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  North  America  j  is  migratory,  and  is  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  found  in  Britain. 

Afh-colout'ed fandpiper. — Cinereous  above,  white  be¬ 
neath  j  legs  dulky  green  j  head  fpotted  wdth  black  5 
neck  with  dufky  dreaks  \  back  and  wing  coverts  wdth 
concentric  black  femicircles,  varied  with  cinereous  and 
white  \  tail  coverts  black  and  white  j  tail  cinereous, 
edged  with  white;  bread  fpotted  with  black ;  membrane 
furrounding  the  toes  narrow  and  toothed.  Length  about 
10  inches  ;  weight  from  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  to 
five  and  three  quarters.  This  fpecies,  like  mod  of  the 
tribe,  is  fubje61  to  confiderable  variety.  It  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America  ;  vilits  fome  parts  of  our  coads,  in 
large  flocks,  in  winter,  and  departs  about  the  latter  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

Brown  fandpiper. — Pale  brown,  fpotted  with  black 
above,  white  beneath  ;  fore  part  of  the  neck  dreaked 
with  black  ;  tail  cinereous  ;  wing* coverts  edged  with 
whitilh  ;  bill  and  legs  black.  Size  of  a  jack-fnlpe.  In¬ 
habits  England,  but  is  very  fcarce. 

Black  fandpiper. — White,  varied  wnth  gray  and  brown 
fpots  above,  wdth  oblong  browm  and  black  fpt)ts  be¬ 
neath  ;  two  middle  tall  feathers  all  black.  Size  of  a 
thrufh.  Inhabits  England,  chiefly  in  Lincolnfliire. 

Graij  phalarope^  or  great  coot  footed  tringa. —  Bill  fu- 
bulate,  and  bent  in  at  the  tip  ;  feet  pinnate  ;  bread  wa¬ 
ved  with  white;  bill  black;  front  white;  crown  dufky; 
neck  pale  alh  above  ;  back,  rump,  and  fhoulders  dove- 
colour,  wdth  dufky  fpots ;  wing-coverts  and  quill  fea^ 
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thers  brown  ;  bread  and  belly  white  ;  tail  dufky,  edged  Grail*, 
with  cinereous;  legs  black  ;  membrane  round"  the  toes 
indented.  Size  of  the  common  purre  ;  weight  one 
ounce.  Inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  and  America.  Con¬ 
gregates  about  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  is  not 
common  in  Britain.  In  flormy  weather,  it  fwims  in 
numbers  on  lakes  ;  but  in  fine  weather,  is  folitary  among 
the  fens. 

Red  pkalarope^  or  cock  coot  footed  tringa. — Bill  fubu-  Hypeiho- 
lated,  bent  in  at  the  tip  ;  feet  pinnate  ;  bread  clrere-'^^* 
ous  ;  fides  of  the  neck  ferruginous  ;  bill  black  ;  band 
through  the  eyes  blacklfh  ;  bar  on  the  wungs  w  hite  ; 
rump  with  blacklfh  bands,  ^JEe  female  is  gray  above, 
rufous  beneath,  with  the  eyebrow^s  and  bafe  of  the  tail 
reddifh,  and  the  rump  white  ;  bill  yellowufh  ;  band  a- 
bove  the  eyes  reddifli  ;  bar  on  the  wings  white,  and  the 
rump  fpotted  with  blackifh.  Eight  inches  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  northern  Europe  and  America  ;  but  is  rarely  met 
with  in  our  own  country.  Thefe  birds  go  in  pairs,  and 
catch  infeids  in  the  water  with  their  bill.  They  do  not 
dive,  and  are  but  bad  fwimmers.  I'he  female  makes 
her  nefi;  on  dry  ground,  and  lays  four  eggs. 

Alpine fandpiper y  or  dunlin. — Browm  teftaceous;  breafl  Alpnia. 
blackifli ;  tail  feathers  whitifli-afli ;  legs  brownifli ;  bel¬ 
ly  wEite  ;  two  middle  tail-feathers  a  little  longer. 

Weighs  from  nine  to  eleven  drams  ;  length  of  the  lar- 
gefi:  eight  inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  our  owm  coafts  during 
great  part  of  the  year.  The  female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a 
dirty  wEite,  blotched  with  brown  round  the  thicker  end, 
and  marked  with  a  few  fmall  fpots  of  the  fame  colour  on 
the  fmaller  end. 

Green  or  wood  fandpiper. — Bill  dotted  at  the  *yOcbropus. 
legs  greeniE  ;  back  browm  green  ;  belly  and  outer  tail 
feathers  white  ;  bill  greenifh  ;  crown  and  hind  head 
dulky  aE  ;  rump  variegated  ;  eyebro^vs  wEite.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe,  North  America,  and  Siberia.  This  ele¬ 
gant  fpecies  weighs  about  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  ; 
length  full  10  inches.  It  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in 
Britain,  and,  except  in  pairing  time,  lives  folitary.  It 
is  never  feen  near  the  fea  ;  but  frequents  rivers,  lakes, 
and  other  freE  ^vaters.  It  runs  on  the  Eores,  or  Elms 
the  furface  of  the  water.  It  utters  a  cry  as  it  rifes,  and 
fometimes  dives  when  purfued  by  the  buzzard.  It  feeds 
on  the  fry  of  fmall  fiEes  and  worms.  Though  its  flt  fli 
taftes  fomewhat  of  muE,  it  isconfidtred  as  a  great  dt  li- 
cacy.  It  comes  to  us  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  leaves  us  as  late  as  the  end  of  April,  when  it  de¬ 
parts  northward  to  breed. 

Shore  fandpiper. —  Smooth  bill,  and  legs  cinereous  ; 
quill  feathers  brown,  the  Eaft  of  the  firft  fnowy.  Near 
1 1  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  ;  and  is  ranked  by 
fome  ornithologifts  among  Britiih  birds. 

Greenwich  fandpiper. — Body  varied  above  ;  neck  ci- Grenovi^ 
nereous  beneath  ;  belly,  vent,  and  fides  of  the  rump 
white  :  bill  black  ;  legs  greenifli  ;  crown  brown,  fti cak¬ 
ed  with  black  ;  neck  afh-coloured  beneath  ;  back  and 
wing-coverts  brown  ferruginous,  edged  with  whit  IE  ; 
hind  part  of  the  back,  rump,  and  leffer  wing-coverts  ci¬ 
nereous  ;  tail  cinereous,  the  feathers  w'aved  towards  the 
tip,  w'hich  is  pale  rufty.  Size  of  the  preceding,  but 
very  rare.  lEe  circumftanee  of  one  having  been  fliot 
near  Greenw  ich,  has  given  rife  to  the  trivial  name. 

Sea  or  fe/n 7 nger  fandpiper. — Varied  above  with  gray  ]S^ritiin6» 
and  black,  wliite  beneath  )  legs  yellow  ;  middle  of  the 
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GrallK  back  violet ;  tbroat  and  tall  dulky  j  four  outer  tall  fea- 
therb  very  fliort,  and  edged  with  white.  Size  of  a  flare. 
Inhabits  Norway  and  Iceland.  A  fmall  flock  of  this 
fpeeies,  coiiflfling  of  lO  or  i  2,  was  once  obferved,  fome 
years  ago,  near  Btxhill,  on  the  8tii  of  December. 

HypoleuCGs.  Common  fandi>iptr, — Bill  fmouth  ;  legs  livid  j  body 
cinereous,  with  black  liripes,  whilebeneath  j  bill  brown  j 
irides  hazel  j  head  brown,  with  black  if reaks ;  eyebrows 
white 5  neck  cinereous  above*,  back  and  wings  greenifh- 
brown,  with  numerous,  narrow,  dulky  lines  j  quill  fea¬ 
thers  brown,  and,  except  the  firfl,  with  a  white  fpot 
■within  ;  tail  rounded,  and  glolTy-green  brown.  Weight 
about  two  ounces*,  length  feven  inches  and  a  half.  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  America.  Vifits  this  country  in  the 
ipring,  chiefly  frequenting  our  lakes  and  rivers,  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  makes  a  nelf  compofed  of  mofs  and 
dried  leaves,  and  moft  commonly  placed  in  a  hoje  in  the 
bank.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  mark¬ 
ed  with  duficy  and  cinereous  fpots,  moffly  at  the  larger 
end.  When  dillurbed,  it  makes  a  piping  noife  as  it 
flies*,  and,  when  running  on  the  ground,  the  tail  is  con- 
llantly  in  motion.  In  autumn  it  is  liable  to  be  much  in- 
57^  fefled  with  the  Jiippobofca  hirundinu, 

Canutus,  Knot, — Bill  fraooth  ;  legs  afli- coloured  j  primary  quill 
feathers  ferrated  5  outerraoif  tail  feather  white,  without 
fpots  j  bill  dulky  afh  *,  irides  hazel  j  lores  dulky  j  eye¬ 
brows  and  band  on  the  wings  white  *,  body  cinereous 
above,  white  beneath  j  lower  wing-coverts  tipt  wdth 
white ;  chin  and  bread  with  minute  fpots  ;  belly  and 
vent  with  dufley  lines  ;  rump  with  browm  femicircles. 
Nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  four  ounces  and  a  half. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  America.  In  Lincolnfhire,  and 
the  other  fenny  diifri<5fs  of  England,  it  is  caught,  in 
great  numbers,  by  nets,  into  which  it  is  decoyed  by 
carved  wooden  figures  to  reprelent  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  fat¬ 
tened  for  fale,  and  efteemed  by  many  equal  to  the  ruff 
in  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  'I'lie  feafon  for  taking  it 
is  from  Augud  to  November,  after  which  the  frod  com¬ 
pels  it  to  difapoear.  'Fhis  bird  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  dilh  w^ith  Canute  king  of  England  ;  and  Cam¬ 
den  remarks  that  its  name  is  derived  from  his. 

Ginclus,  Stint  ^  purre^  or  fanderling, — Bill  and  legs  black; 

lores  white  ;  body  and  rump  gray  and  brown  ;  head  and 
neck  pale  cinereous  above,  with  brown  dreaks  ;  back 
and  wing-coverts  brownidi-afli,  the  greater  tipt  with 
white  ;  throat  white,  mixed  with  brown  ;  bread  and 
belly  white  ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  more  dulky,  the 
red  edged  with  white  ;  the  legs  are  fometimes  brown. 
The  country  people,  frequently  call  it  ox-bird^  ox  eye^ 
leajl  fnipe,,feaJark,  or  wagtail.  It  is  nearly  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  about  an  ounce  and  three  quar¬ 
ters.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  During 
winter  it  is  found  on  all  our  coads,  appearing  in  vad 
flocks,  and  efpecially  affeding  the  flat  Tandy  fhores  and 
inlets.  They  leave  us  in  Apiil,  though  it  is  fufpeded 
that  Tome  remain  with  us  all  the  year.  Thefc  birds  run 
nimbly  near  the  edges  of  the  flowing  and  retiring  waves, 
and  are  alrnod  perpetually  wagging  their  tails,  while 
thty  are,  at  the  fame  time,  bufily  employed  in  picking 
up  their  food,  which  confids  chiefly  of  fmall  worms  and 
inf'ds.  On  taking  flight,  they  give  a  kind  of  feream, 
and  fkim  along  the  furface  of  the  water  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity.  as  well  as  with  great  regularity,  not  flying  diredly 
forward,  but  performing  their  evolutions  in  large  femi¬ 
circles,  alternately  approaching  the  fliore  and  the  fea  in 
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their  fweep,  the  curvature  of^-fheir  courfe  being  indi-  Grallae. 
cated  by  the  flocks  appearing  fiftldenly  and  alternately  in  ' 
a  dark  or  in  a  fnowy-white  colour,  as  their  backs  or 
their  bellies  are  turned  to  or  from  the  fpedator.  57* 

Little  fandpiper. — Bill  and  legs  brown ;  body  reddifli  ^ufiUa. 
beneath  ;  outer  tail  feathers  with  a  white  fliaft ;  rump 
variegated ;  bill  tipt  with  black  ;  greater  wing-coverts 
and  quill  feathers  brown,  tipt  with  white  ;  tail  dulky  ; 
breaft  and  belly  white.  About  the  fize  of  a  hedge-fpar- 
row,  and  between  five  and  fix  inches  long.  Inhabits 
Northern  Europe  and  Nootka  Sound  ;  and  has  been 
once  or  twdee  killed  in  England." 

Gray  fandpiper. — Bill  black  ;  legs  grcenifli ;  body  Sqmtarola* 
gray,  white  beneath  ;  head,  back,  and  wing-coverts, 
edged  with  greenifh-afli ;  cheeks  and  chin  with  oblong 
dufky  fpots,  and  with  the  belly  and  rump  white  ;  tail 
barred  with  black  and  white.  Weight  about  7  ounces ; 
length  1 2  inches.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America.  Is 
not  plentiful  on  our  fhores,  feldom  more  than  fix  or  feven 
being  feen  in  a  flock,  and  all  of  them  retiring  north¬ 
ward  to  breed.  In  Siberia  and  Carolina,  it  is  faid  to  be 
found  in  large  flocks,  « 

Red  or  Aberdeen  fandpiper. — Bill  and  legs  brown  ;  ijiandicai 
body  ferruginous  beneath ;  fecondary  quill  feathers  edged 
with  white;  body  thickly  fprinkled  with  black,  and  fer¬ 
ruginous  above ;  wing-coverts  white  on  the  outer  edge  ; 
rump  and  vent  whitifli,  the  former  waved  with  black, 
the  latter  with  a  few  black  flreaks  ;  quill  feathers  black, 
with  white  (bafts  ;  tail  feathers  cinereous,  with  white 
fliafts.  From  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  Inhabits  the 
north  of  Europe  and  America.  Sometimes  appears  in 
great  flocks  on  the  coafts  of  Effex  and  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  fummer  it  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  alfo  the  river  Don.  It  is  perpetually 
running  up  and  down  on  the  fandy  banks,  picking  up 
infeds  and  fmall  worms,  on  which  it  feeds. 

581 

Gen.  56.  CHxVRADRIus,  Plover.  Charadri- 

us. 

Bill  roundilh,  obtufe,  flraight  ;  noflrils  linear ;  feet  ^82 
formed  for  running,  three- toed.  Chara(fl:ers. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  frequent  the  mouths  of  ri¬ 
vers,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  torrents,  and  feem  to 
enjoy  rainy  weather.  From  this  laft  circumflance  is 
derived  their  French  name  pluvier^  and  the  Englifli 
plover.  J83 

Ring  plover.,  ring  dotterel.,  or  fea  lark, — Breaft  black ;  Hiaticula. 
front  blackifti,  with  a  white  band  ;  crown  brown  ;  legs 
yellow  ;  upper  half  of  the  bill  orange,  lower  black ;  iri¬ 
des  hazel ;  body  gray-brown  above,  white  beneath  ; 
eggs  bluifli-vrhite,  with  fmall  round  purplifh  fpots.  Of 
this  fpeeies  there  is  alfo  a  gray  variety,  with  the  collar 
and  belly  white;  and  another  gray-afh,  with  the  front 
and  collar  white,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  tail  black, 
tipt  with  rufty  ;  the  former  inhabiting  Spain,  and  the 
latter  America.  The  more  common  fort  is  a  native  of 
both  Europe  and  America,  and  is  a  well  known  vifitant 
of  our  fhores  in  fummer  ;  ufually  arriving  in  fpring,  and 
migrating  in  autumn,  or  at  lead  retiring  to  the  more  in¬ 
land  parts  of  the  country.  It  weighs  about  two  ounces, 
and  is  between  feven  and  eight  inches  long.  It  pairs 
early  in  May,  and  makes  no  neft,  but  lays  four  eggs  In 
a  fmall  cavity  In  the  fand,  juft  above  high-water  mark. 

They  are  of  a  cinereous  brown,  marked  all  over  with 
fmall  black  and  afli-coloured  fpots.  It  is  to  be  remark- 
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lus. 
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Himanto- 

pus. 


.  5S7 

Pileatus. 

Plale 

CCCXGIX. 


ed,  that  thefe  and  other  birds  which  lay  invariably  only 
four  eggs  on  the  ground,  place  them  fo  as  to  occupy  the 
leaft  poflible  fpace,  that  is,  with  the  fmall  ends  touch¬ 
ing  each  other  as  a  centre.  The  ringed  plover  is  great- 
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Vocifervs. 


hiurt  pointed  feathers  hangiiig  like  a  crell  ^  beneath 


white  5  body  above  rufous  gray 

Native  of  Senegal. 


ly  atached  to  its  young,  and  will  pradlife  various  ^de- 


Ten  and  a  lialf  inches  long. 

Gen.  57.  Recurvirostp^a,  Avocet, 


under  part  white.  Grall«. 


ceptions  to  fave  them  from  men  and  dogs  5  fometimes 
fluttering  along  the  ground  as  if  crippled,  and  fume- 
times  feeming  to  tumble  head  over  heels  repeatedly,  till 
it  has  enticed  its  enemy  to  a  diflance  from  its  young, 
and  then  it  flies  olF. 

Noify  plover. — Bands  on  the  bread:,  neck,  front,  and 
cheeks  white  *,  tail  pale  yellow,  with  a  black  bar  ;  legs 
yellows  Between  nine  and  ten  inches  long.  Inhabits 
America.  Is  very  reftlefs  and  clamorous. 


58s 

Recurvi. 

Bill  deprelTecl,  fubnlated,  recurved,  pointed,  flexible  at  589 
the  tip  ;  feet  palmatcd,  four-toed,  hind  toe  not  con- ^haraders. 
nedted,  very  ihort,  and  placed  high  up  noflrils  nar¬ 
row,  pervious  •  tongue  fliort. 


Dotterel. — Bread;  ferruginous  j  band  over  the  eyes. 


and  line  on  the  bread  white  5  legs  black  5  bill  black, 
deprefied  in  the  middle  3  front  mixed  with  dulky  and 
gray  3  hind  head  black,  temples  and  chin  white  3  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  back  and  wings,  gray-brown  3  line 
acrofs  the  bread:  white  3  middle  of  the  belly  black,  red- 
difli-white  below  3  greater  quill  feathers  brown,  and 
fome  of  them  edged  with  white  3  tail  olive  brown,  with 
a  dulky  band  near  the  end,  and  tipt  with  white.  The 
female  is  didinguiflied  by  a  dufky  band  over  the  eyes, 
and  brown  crown.  The  crown  of  this  fpccies  is  fome¬ 
times  varied  with  white,  gray-brown,  and  yellowifh  3 
the  body  beneath  yellowifli,  mixed  with  white  3  the  two 
middle  tail  feathers  brov/n,  and  the  lateral  ones  white. 
Weight  between  four  and  five  ounces 3  length  nearly  10 
inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  makes  this  ifland  a  refling 
Ration  in  its  migratory  flights  to  and  from  its  breeding 
place.  It  is  feen  on  fome  of  our  downs,  heaths,  and 
moors,  from  April  to  the  beginning  of  June  3  returns 
again  in  September,  and  remains  till  November.  On 
the  Wiltfliire  downs,  it  reforts  to  the  new  fown  corn  or 
fallow-ground,  for  the  fake  of  worms  and  beetles,  its 
principal  food.  In  the  autumn  it  flics  in  flocks  of  five, 
fix,  or  more.  It  is  a  flupid  bird,  and  eafily  fhot,  but 
much  efleemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flefli. 

Long-legged  plover^  or  long  Jhanks.- — White  3  back 
and  wings  black  3  bill  black,  longer  than  the  head  3  legs 
red,  and  very  long  3  bill  black,  flender,  tapering  to  a 
fliarp  point,  the  upper  mandible  a  little  longer  than,  and 
bent  oyer,  the  lower  3  irides  red  3  neck  dufky  fpots 
above.  There  is  a  variety  with  wEite  and_  black  wings, 
and  the  tail  feathers  white.  This  extraordinary  fpccies 
is  certainly  the  longeft  legged  bird,  in  pr(q)ordon  to  its 
bulk,  hitherto  known  3  the  length  from  the  apex  of  the 
bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  being  thirteen  indies,  and 
from  that  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  five  inches  more.  It 
is  rare  in  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  fo  that 
its  manners  are  very  imperfedly  known.  According 
to  Latham,  it  is  common  in  Egypt,  being  found  there 
in  the  marfhes  in  Oflober.  Its  food  is  faid  to  confift 
principally  of  flies.  It  is  likewife  plentiful  about  the 
fait  lakes,  and  often  feen  on  the  fhorcs  of  the  Cafpian 
fea,  as  well  as  by  the  rivers  which  empty  themfelves 
into  it,  and  in  the  fouthern  deferts  of  Independent  Tar¬ 
tary.  It  is  alfo  often  met  with  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  and  fometimes  in  Jamaica. 

Flooded  plover. — Bill  and  feet  red  3  face  naked,  ha- 
ving  a  )  eilo\vi(li  caruuculated  membrane  3  head  and 
part  of  the  neck  black  3  hind  head  furnifhed  with  a  few 


Of  this  fingdar  genus  there  are  only  three  fpecics,  of 
which  the  firft  inhabits  Europe. 

Scooping  avocei. — In  provincial  Englifli,  hutter-Jlip, 

/cooper^  yelper,  2y^carini^  crooked  hill^  cobleFs  awl.,  &(■. 
Variegated  with  white  and  blacky  bill  three  inches  and' 
a  half  long  3  irides  hazel  3  crown  black,  a  white  ipot 
behind  and  beneath  the  eyes  3  refl  of  the  head,  neck, 
back,  exterior  part  of  the  wings,  lelfcr  quill  feathers, 
tail,  and  under  part  of  the  body  white  3  inner  Icapulars 
and  greater  quill  feathers  without  and  at  the  tips  black  3 
legs  bluifli,  and  very  long  membranexonne61ing  the  toes 
indented.  Refides  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  3 
weighing  thirteen  ounces,  and  meafurlng,  from  the  tip 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  eighteen  inches.  It 
breeds  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnfliire,  and  on  Romney 
Marfh,  in  Kent.  The  female  lays  two  white  eggs, 
tinged  with  green,  and  marked  wdth  large  black  fpots. 

In  winter  thefe  birds  airemble  in  fmall  flocks  of  fix  or 
feven,  and  frequent  the  ftiores,  particularly  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers  in  fearch  of  worms  and  marine  infcdls, 
which  they  fcoop  out  of  the  mud  or  fand.  They  feem 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  cancer  pule^n.,  or  locvjlu. 

By  means  of  their  long  legs,  they  run  over  fliores  that 
are  covered  five  or  fix  inches  with  w’^ater.  In  their 
movements  they  are  lively,  alert,  volatile,  and  difficult 
to  catch.  When  the  female  is  frightened  off  her  nefl, 
fhe  counterfeits  laraenefs  3  and,  wdien  a  flock  is  diflurb- 
cd,  they  fly  with  their  necks  flretched  out,  and  their 
legs  extended  behind,  over  the  head  of  the  fpedator, 
making  a  fhrillnoife,  and  uttering  a  yelping  cry  of  twit^ 
twit.,  all  the  time. 

American  avocet. — Head  and  neck  reddifli  3 
black,  white  beneath.  Fourteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  plate 
North  America  and  New  Holland.  CCCXCIX, 

White  avocet. — 'White  3  longer  wing  coverts  brow^  nifli3 
bill  orange  3  legs  browm.  Fourteen  inches  and 
long.  Inhabits  Hadfon’s  bay. 


back  ^ 


Gen.  58.  Halmatofus. 

Bill  compreffed,  the  tip  an  equal  w’edgc  3  noflrils  linear  3 
tongue  a  third  part  as  long  as  the  bill  3  feet  formed 
for  running,  three  toed,  cleft. 
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Sea  pie ^  or  pied  oyjler^  catcher. — Bill,  eyelids,  and  legs  Ojlu  legm^ 
red,  the  former  fometimes  tipt  with  black  ;  irides  fear- 
let  5  body  fometimes  totally  black  3  frequently  the  head,  * 

neck,  and  body  above,  black  3  white  beneath  3  a  fmall  ^ 
white  fpot  under  the  eyes  3  breaft  with  a  white  feinicir- 
cular  band  3  middle  wing  coverts  at  the  tips,  and  great¬ 


er,  entirely  w  hite  3  quill  feathers  fpotted  with  white  on 
the  in  fide  3  tail  from  the  middle  t6  the  bafe  white,  long¬ 


er  halt  black  3  claws  black.  Weight  feventeen  ounces, 
lengih  fixteen  inches.  Inhabits  almoft  every  fea  fhore, 
bat  fee  ms  never  to  quit  the  coafl.  Congregates  in 
fmall  flocks  in  winter,  and  chiefly  fubfifls  on  marine  in- 
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Grallse.  fe6ls  and  (liell-fifh,  efpeclally  on  oyfters,  which  it  feizes 
—"“v  with  great  adroitncfs.  It  makes  no  ncft,  but  depofits 
its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  above  high-'svater  mark. 
The  eggs  are  generally  four,  of  an  olivaceous  brown, 
blotched  with  black,  and  fomewhat  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  lapwing.  ’  The  male  is  very  watchful  at  the.  time 
of  incubation,  and  on  the  leaft  alarm,  flies  off ‘with  a 
loud  feream,  and  the  female  iriftantly  runs  from  her 
eggs  to  fome  diifancc,  and  then  takes  wing.  It  is  a 
fhy  bird,  but  becomes  bolder  when  the  young  are  hatch¬ 
ed.  The  latter  are  capable  of  running  as  foon  as  they 
quit  the  eggs,  and  are  led  by  their  parents  to  their  pro¬ 
per  food.  The  young  are  cafily  tamed. 
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Gen.  59.  Glareola,  Pratincole* 

Bill  ftrong,  fliort,  (Iraight,  and  hooked  at  the  tip  *,  no- 
flrils  at  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  linear  and  oblique  j  gap 
of  the  mouth  large  *,  feet  four-toed,  toes  long,  {len¬ 
der,  connedled  at  the  bafe  by  a  membrane  \  tail  forc¬ 
ed,  confining  of  twelve  feathers. 

Aujlrian  'pratincole* — Gray  brown  above  j  collar 
black,  *,  chin  and  throat  white,  breaft  and  belly  reddifli- 
gray.  Very  fubjedl  to  vary  in  its  plumage.  Inhabits 
the  heaths  of  fouthern  Europe.  About  nine  inchefi 
long.  Feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  inft'<ifs  ;  is  very 
refflefs  and  clamorous,  and  lays  about  feven  eggs. 

Senegal  pratincole* — Bill,  legs,  and  whole  body  brown. 
Nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  near  the  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  alfo  Siberia. 

Spotted  pratincole. — Browmyfpotted  with  white*,  lower 
part  of  the  belly  and  vent  reddifh-white,  with  black 
fpots  •,  bill  and  legs  black.  Size  of  the  aujh'iaca*  In¬ 
habits  Germany. 


Bill  convex 
the  ed^e 


Gen.  60.  Fulica. 

upper  mandible  arched  over  the  lower  at 
*,  lower  gibbous  nqar  the  tip ;  nollrils  ob- 


^^3 
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long  *,  front  bald  ;  feet  four-toed  and  fub-pinnated. 

Birds  of  this  tribe  frequent  ^vaters,  and  feed  on  worms, 
infedls,  and  fmall  fifli.  They  have  a  compreffed  body  5 
the  bill  thick,  and  bent  in  towards  the  tip  5  the  upper 
mandible  reaching  far  up  the  forehead,  and  the  wings 
and  tail  fliort.  They  are  divided  mto  gall inules  ox  wa~ 
ter  hens ^  2ii\A  coots*  The  former  have  the  feet  cleft  j 
the  upper  mandible  membranaceous  at  the  bafe,  and  the 
wings  concave  j  while  the  latter  have  the  toes  furround- 
ed  by  a  fcalloped  membrane  ;  the  mandibles  equal;  no- 
flrils  oval,  narrow  and  fliort. 

A.  Feet  cleft*  Gallinule* 

Common  gallinule,  or  moor  hen. — Front  tawney  ; 
bracelets  red  ;  body  blackifli;  bill  red,  with  a  greenifh 
tip  ;  irides  red  ;  body  footy  above,  mixed  wdth  olive  ; 
cinereous  beneath  ;  outer  edge  of  the  wings  and  lower 
tail-coverts  white  ;  legs  greenifli ;  toes  flat  and  broadilh. 
Weighs  from  14  to  j6  ounces;  length  14  inches.  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  America,  and  is  a  very  common  fpe- 
cies,  being  found  in  moll  fedgy  and  flow  rivers,  or 
llreams  of  water,  and  frequently  in  ponds  abounding  in 
weeds,  where  it  can  lie  concealed.  It  feed$  principally 
on  infe61s,  feeds,  and  vegetable  produ6iions  of  various 
forts,  in  quefl  of  wdiich  it  frequently  quifs  the  water.  It 
runs  fall,  and  is  equally  expert  in  fwimming  and  diving. 


but  flies  heavily,  and  with  its  legs  hanging  down.  As 
it  runs  or  fwims,  it  is  continually  flirting  up  the  tail, 
when  the  white  underneath  is  very  confpicuous.  The 
nelt  is  made  of  flags  or  rufhes,  and  placed  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  on  fome  branch  of  a  tree  or  bufh,  and 
foraetimes  on  the  flump  of  an  old  willow.  The  eggs  are 
commonly  five  or  fix,  but  fometimes  nine  or  ten,  of  a 
light  yellowifh  brown,  marked  with  rufl-coloured  fpots. 
The  young  are  hatched  in  about  three  wrecks,  and  in- 
flantly  take  the  water.  This  fpecies  breeds  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  courfe  of  a  feafon.  Its  flefli  is  reckoned 
delicious. 

Purple  gallinule. — Front  red  ;  bracelets  many  ;  body 
green  ;  violet  beneath.  Fifteen  inches  long.  Common 
in  moil:  temperate  and  warm  countries.  Is  docile  and 
eafily  tamed.  -Stands  on  one  leg,  and  lifts  the  food  to 
its  mouth  with  the  other.  Feeds  on  fifli,  roots,  fruits, 
and  feeds. 

B.  Feet  pinnated*  Coot, 

Common,  black,  or  bald  coot* — Front  flefh-coloured  ; 
bracelets  greenifh-ycllow,  body  blackifli;  bill  yellowifh- 
white  ;  front,  except  in  pairing  time,  white  ;  legs  yel- 
lowifn-grcen  ;  outer  edge  of  the  wings  white.  There 
are  feveral  varieties.  Length  18  inches  ;  weight  from 
20  to  30  ounces.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  occurs  in  Great  Britain  at  all  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  is  not  fuppofed  to  migrate  to  other  countries, 
but  changes  its  flatiuns,  and  to  remove  from  the  pools, 
wdicre  the  young  have  been  reared  to  the  larger  lakes, 
where  flocks  aflemble  in  the  winter.  The  female  com¬ 
monly  builds  her  nefl  of  a  great  quantity  of  coarfe  dried 
weeds,  well  matted  together,  and  lined  wdthin  wdth  I’oft- 
ter  and  finer  graffes,  in  a  bufli  of  ruflies  furrounded  by 
the  water.  She  lays  from  1  2  to  15  eggs  at  a  time,  and 
commonly  hatches  twice  in  a  feafon.  Her  eggs  are 
about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pullet,  and  of  a  pale  brownifli- 
white  colour,  fprinkled  with  numerous  fmall  dark  fpots, 
wdiich,  at  the  thicker  end,  feem  a^  if  they  had  run  into 
each  other,  and  formed  bigger  blotches.  As  foon  as 
the  young  quit  the  Ihell,  tliey  plunge  into  the  water, 
dive,  and  fwim  about  with  great  eafe,  but  they  flill  ga¬ 
ther  about  the  mother,  and  take  fhelter  under  her 
wings,  and  do  not  entirely  leave  her  for  fome  time. 
They  arc  firfl:  covered  with  a  footy -coloured  down,  and 
are  of  a  fhapelefs  appearance  ;  and,  while  in  this  ftate, 
before  they  have  learned  by  experience  to  fhun  their 
enemies,  they  are  often  facrificed  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
pike,  the  kite,  moor-buzzard,  &c.  A  female  of  this 
fpecics  built  her  nelt  in  Sir  William 'Middleton’s  lake 
at  Belfay,  in  Northamberland,  among  the  ruflies,  which 
were  afterwards  loofened  by  the  wind,  fo  that  the  neft 
was  driven  about,  and  floated  on  the  fuiface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  notwit hftanding  which,  flie  continued  to  fit  as 
ufual,  and  brought  out  her  young  on  her  moveable 
habitation.  The  common  coot  fwims  and  dives  with 
great  eafe,  but  is  a  bad  traveller,  and  may  be  faid  not 
to  walk,  but  to  fplafli  and  waddle  between  one  pool 
and  another,  with  a  laboured,  ill  balanced,  and  awL- 
ward  gait.  During  the  day  it  ufually  fkulks  among  the 
ruflies  or  other  water  plants,  rarely  venturing  abroad, 
except  in  the  dufk,  or  at  night,  in  quell:  of  herbage, 
feeds,  in fe<51s,  and  fillies.  The  fportfnian  and  his  dog 
can  feldom  force  it  to  fpring  from  its  retreat,  as  it 
will  rather  bury  itfelf  in  the  mud  than  take  iving,  or, 

if 
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if  It  be  very  clofely  purfued,  and  compelled  to  rife,  it 
gets  up  with  much  tlulK-ring  and  apparent  difficulty. 

Greater  coot, — Front  white  ;  bracelets  red  *,  body 
blackiffi.  Has  much  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  lait,  but  Is  larger  and  blacker.  It  is  found  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  French  eat  it  on  meagre 
days, 

Crejled  coot, — Blue  black  ;  naked  front  and  crown 
red  ;  caruncle  red  \  bifid  ;  ereT  *,  bracelets  red,  green, 
and  yellow  *,  bill  whitilh,  with  a  red  bafe  ;  legs  duf- 
ky.  Eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  China  and  Mada- 
gafcar. 

Gen.  61.  Vaginalis,  Sheath-biM, 

Bill  ftrong,  thick,  conical,  convex,  and  compreffed  •, 
upper  mandible  covered  above  with  a  moveable  horny 
(heath  ;  noftrils  fmall,  placed  before  the  (heath  \ 
tongue  round  above,  flattened  beneath,  and  pointed 
at  the  tip  *,  lace  naked  and  papillous  ;  wings  with  an 
obtufe  excrefcence  under  the  flexure  \  legs  ftrong  \ 
four-toed  3  naked  a  little  above  the  knees  j  toes  rough 
beneath  j  claws  grooved. 

White  Jheath  hill, — Bill  black  at  the  bafe  ;  flieath  a 
horny  yellow  or  black  plate,  nearly  covering  the  no- 
ftrils  ;  face  naked  *,  and  in  the  adult  bird,  befet  with 
white,  or  pale  orange  warts  *,  a  brown  or  blackKh  wart 
.above  the  eyes,  larger  than  the  reft  ;  feathers  white  ; 
excrefcence  on  the  wings  blackifh  j  legs  two  inches 
long,  and  generally  reddlfli.  The  only  fpecies  of  the 
genus-,  about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.  From  15  to  18 
inches  long  ;  inhabits  N(  w  Zealand  and  the  South  feas, 
and  feeds  on  (hell-fifh  and  carcafes. 

Gen.  62.  Parra,  Jacana, 

Bill  tapering,  fomewhat  obtufe  \  noftrils  oval,  in  the 
middle  of  the  bill  *,  front  covered  with  lobated  ca¬ 
runcles  ;  wings  fpinous. 

Chilefe  Jacatja,-^Q\2LVi9>  moderate  ;  legs  brown  •,  hind 
head  fuberefted.  Inhabits  Chili.  Size  of  a  jay,  but 
has  longer  legs  *,  feeds  on  worms  and  infe(fts  ;  is  noify, 
and  defends  itfelf  by  the  fpurs  on  the  wings.  Builds  In 
the  grafs,  and  lays  four  tawney  eggs,  fpeckled  with 
black. 

Chef  nut  jacana* — Hind  claw's  very  long  \  legs  green- 
ifh.  'Fen  Inches  long  \  inhabits  watery  places  in  South 
America,  and  utters,  almoft  unceafingly,  a  fhrill  dlfagree- 
able  cry. 

Faithful Toes  long  j  legs  tawney  *,  hind  head 
crefted  j  bill  dirty  white  j  upper  mandible  like  that  of 
the  dunghill  cock  ^  a  red  membrane  on  both  fides  at 
the  bafe  of  the  bill  extending  to  the  temples,  in  the 
middle  of  which  are  the  eyes  -,  irides  brown  j  hind  head 
with  about  1 2  blackiffi  feathers  5  three  Inches  long, 
forming  a  pendent  creft  ;  reft  of  the  neck  covered  with 
thick  black  down  *,  body  brown  5  wings  and  tall 
blackiffi  5  wing-fpurs  two  or  three,  and  half  an  Inch 
long  j  belly  light  black  j  thighs  half  bare  ;  toes  fo 
long  as  to  entangle  each  other  in  walking.  About  the 
fize  ot  a  cock,  and  (lands  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground.  Inhabits  the  rivers  and  inundated  places  near 
Carthagena  In  America  *,  feeds  on  herbs ;  has  a  clear 
and  loud  voice,  a  flow  gait,  and  eafy  flight.  The  na¬ 
tives  keep  one  of  thefe  birds  tame  to  wander  with  the 


poultry,  and  delend  them  againft  birds  of  prey,  ivhich 
it  does  by  means  of  the  fpurs  on  its  wings.  It  never 
deferts  the  charge  committed  to  its  cart,  and  brings 
them  home  at  night.  It  will  readily  fulfer  itielf  to 
be  handled  by  grown  up  perfons,  but  not  by  chil¬ 
dren. 

diS 

Gen.  63.  Rallus,  Rail,  Ralcus, 
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Bill  thickiffi  at  the  bafe  ;  attenuated  on  the  back  to- 
ward.'*  the  tip  *,  comprefled  j  a  little  incurved  and 
pointed  *,  tongue  rough  at  the  tip  ;  body  comprelfed  \ 
tail  (hurt  *,  feet  four- toed  and  cleft. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  have  the  bill  a  little  In- 
fle61ed  j  fmall  noftrils  j  tongue  rough  ^  and  the  tail  very 
(hurt. 

Land  rail,  crake ^  corn-crake^  daker  hen^  &c. — Wings  C’rfor. 
reddiffi-rully  j  bill  and  legs  brown  afli  j  irides  hazel  j 
feathers  of  the  body  reddiffi-brown  5  the  upper  ones 
black  in  the  middle  *,  chin  very  pale  \  belly  whitiffi- 
yellow.  About  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
the  fedgy  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  From  its  appearing 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  quail,  and  frequenting  the 
fame  places,  it  is  fometimes  called  king  of  the  quails.  Its 
well  known  cry  is  firft  heard  as  foon  as  the  grafs  be¬ 
comes  long  enough  to  (belter  it,  and  continues  till  the 
grafs  is  cut ;  but  the  bird  is  feldum  feen,  as  it  (kulks  in 
the  thickeft  parts  of  the  herbage,  and  runs  fo  nimbly 
through  it,  winding  and  doubling  in  every  direflion, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  come  near  it.  When  hard  puflied 
by  the  dog,  it  fometimes  (lops  ftiort  and  fquats  down, 
by  which  means  Its  too  eager  purfuer  overfnoots  the 
fpot,  and  lofes  the  trace.  It  feldom  fprings  but  when 
driven  to  extremity,  and  generally  flies  with  its  legs 
hanging  down,  but  never  to  a  great  diftance.  As  foon 
as  it  alights,  it  runs  off,  and  before  the  fowder  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  fpot,  the  bird  is  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  It 
is  a  migrative  fpecies,  appearing  with  us  about  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  April,  and  departing  in  Odlober.  On  its 
firft  appearance,  and  till  the  female  begins  to  fit,  the 
male  is  frequently  heard  to  make  a  Angular  kind  of 
noife,  much  refembling  that  of  a  comb  when  the  finger 
is  drawn  along  the  teeth  of  it,  and  which  has  been  uftd 
as  a  decoy.  When  they  firft  arrive,  they  are  very  lean, 
but  before  their  departure,  become  exceffively  fat,  and 
are.  much  fought  after  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flelh. 

Water  raij  brook  ouzel ^  bilcock^  velvet  runner^  &c.—  AquatUus* 
Wings  gray,  fpotted  with  brown  j  flanks  fpotted  with 
white  ;  bill  orange  beneath  ;  bill  black,  reddiffi  at  the 
bafe  ;  irides  red  ^  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
olive-brown,  and  black  in  the  middle ;  the  lower  ones 
cinereous  ;  thofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  vent  . 

edged  with  rufous  ^  quill  feathers  dulky  5  longer  tall-co- 
verts  white  j  tail  feathers  (liort,  black  ;  the  two  middle 
ones  at  the  tip,  the  reft  edged  with  ferruginous  5  legs 
dulky  red.  Length  about  1 2  inches ;  weight  four 
ounces.  Inhabits  watery  places  in  Europe  and  Afia. 

Though  not  very  plentiful,  it  is  fometimes  found  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Great  Britain,  In  low  fituations,  about 
water  courfes  and  rivulets,  wffiere  It  feeks  ffielter  among 
fedgc-ruflies,  and  reeds,  and  is  feldom  put  to  flight,  de¬ 
pending  chiefly  on  Its  legs  for  fafety.  When  roufed,  it 
flies  only  a  fmall  diftance,  and  that  In  a  heavy  and 
awkward  manner,  wdth  its  legs  hanging  down.  It  runs 
nimbly,  and  frequently  flirts  up  its  tail.  The  neft  is 
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OrnllK  made  of  fedge  and  coarfe  grafs  among  the  tluckefl  aqua- 
tic  plants,  or  in  willow  beds.  The  female  lays  iix  or 
more  eggs,  rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  blackbird,  very 
fniooth,  and  of  a  pure  white.  This  bird  continues  with 
us  all  the  year,  and  by  many  is  erroneoufly  believed  to 
be  the  land  rail  melainorphofed  in  the  autumn,  without 
knowing  perhaps  that  the  latter  leaves  this  country  at 
that  feafon,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  bills  alone 
conllitutes  an  tffential  diflinflioii. 

Spotted  gai/inule^  or  f potted  ^vater~hen.—  \!vto  middle 
tail  feathers  edged  with  whiter  bill  and  legs  pale  olive  j 
bill  greeiiilh-yellow  j  irides  hazel  j  head  brown,  fpot- 
ted  with  black*,  line  over  the  eyes  pale  gray;  neck 
above,  and  flanks  brown-alli,  with  fmall  white  fpots  ; 
back  and  wing-coverts  olive,  with  black  llripes,  and 
near  the  edges  of  the  feathers  with  white  fpots  ;  the 
greater  with  white  dripes  and  lines;  cheeks,  chin,  and 
throat,  pale  gray,  with  brown  fpots  ;  breall  brown,  with 
white,  fpots  ;  belly  varied  with  cinereous  and  white  ; 
vent  ochre-yellow.  The  weight  of  this  elegant  fpecies 
i^j  about  four  ounces;  length  nine  inches.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  North  America;  is  migrative  and  fcarce  in 
Englan*:!,  and  feems  to  have  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  preceding. 

Black  Tail. — Black  ;  bill  red  at  the  bafe,  brown  at 
the  tip  ;  legs  brown,  or  red.  Nine  inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  Africa. 

Dvonrf  ruiJ. — Striped  with  ferruginous  and  black  ; 
body  black  beneath,  with  narrow^  white  bands;  throat - 
and  bread  bluith.  Size  of  a  lark.  Inliabks  near  the 
fait  lakes  of  Dunria. 
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Gen.  64.  PsoPKiA,  Trumpeter, 

Bill  cylindrical,  conical,  convex,  fomewhat  pointed  ; 
the  upper  mandible longblV;  nodrils  oval  and  pervi¬ 
ous;  tongue  cartilaginous,  flat,  and  fringed  at  the 


tip  ; 


feet  four- toed  and  cleft. 
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GohUhreaJled  trumpet back  gray  ;  bread 
gloffy-grcen  ;  orbits  naked,  red  ;  bill  ytllowidi-green  ; 
legs  drong,  tail,  bro^'mllh  alh  or  green  ;  the  back  toe 
.a  round  protuberance  beneath,  at  a  little  didance  from 
the  ground;  tail  verv  diort;  feathers  of  the  head  dovrny  ; 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  fquamifonn  ;  of  the  fh  >ul- 
ders  ferruginoas,  lax.,  pendulous,  and  dlky  ;  fcapulars 
Jong  and  hanging.  The  agami  of  voyagers  and  others. 
Nearlv  22  inches  long,  and  about  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  donudlic  f>\vl.  Inhabits  South  America,  particu¬ 
larly  the  interior  of  Guiana,  in  confidcrable  troops.  In 
its  native  haunts  i*^  not  didrudful  of  man,  and  is  fufeep- 
tiblc  of  do  nedicatlon  in  an  eminent  degree,  acquiring 
many  of  the  foc'ial  habitudes  of  the  dog.  It  emits  from 
the  lungs  a  harih  and  uncommon  iioife,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  child’s  Irimipet.  It  dands  on  one  leg,  and  deeps 
with  it«  neck  drawn  in  between  the  fliouldcrs. 

Undul  ted  or  African  trumpeter. — Cred  of  the  hind 
head  (hort,  whitilh;  that  of  the  bread  long,  black,  and 
pendent.  Size  of  a  goofe.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Order  V.  GALLINiE. 

Bill  convex  ;  the  upper  mandible  arched  and  di¬ 
lated  at  the  edge  over  the  lower;  nodrils  halfco- 
vered  w'ith  a  convex  cartilaginous  membrane  ;  tail  fea¬ 
thers  more  than  12;  feet  cleft,  but  conncdled  at  the 
Vol.  XV.  Part  II. 


jnnermod  joint;  clavvs  broad;  toes  Icabrou.s  beloW, 
and  formed  for  fcratching  up  the  gniund.  In  moll 
fpecies  the  males  have  ipurs  on  the  legs.  I'hey  live 
chiefly  on  the  feeds  of  plants,  but  likewife  eat  inleds, 
grubs,  and  worms,  which  are  macerated  in  their  crop. 
They  are  polygamous,  and  build  rude  neds,  for  the 
mod  part,  on  the  bare  ground,  the  female  laying  many 
eggs  at  a  time.  They  colled!  their  young  about  them 
by  a  particular  cry  when  they  feed  them,  and  lead 
and  protect  them  till  they  moult.  They  are  eaflly  tam¬ 
ed,  and  are  ufeful  on  account  of  their  fledi,  their  eggs, 
and  their  feathers. 
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Bill  FomeAvliat  convex  ;  nodrils  oval  and  pervious  ;  Chara(5lcrs. 
tongue  bifid,  pointed ;  feet  formed  for  running ;  three¬ 
toed  ;  tall ;  naked  above  the  thighs. 

Great  buJ^ard.-^'W^VQ  fpotted,  with  black  and  vu^Turda- 
foils  ;  whitidi  beneath  ;  head  (of  the  male)  and  each 
fide  of  the  throat  creded  ;  head  and  neck  cinereous  ; 
quill  feathers  black  ;  tail  wdih  rufous  and  black  lines, 
and  from  18  to  20  feathers  ;  pouch  beginning  under 
the  tongue,  and  reaching  to  the  bread  ;  long,  capa¬ 
cious,  and  fit  to  hold  near  feven  quarts  of  water  ;  legs 
duiky.  The  male  weighs  from  20  to  30  pounds,  and 
the  fempJe  about  10  or  I2;  length  about  four  feet. 

Inhabits  the  open  plains  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa. 

It  is  the  larged  of  Eritifh  birds,  and  is  now  almod  ex- 
timd  in  our  idand.  It  makes  no  ned,  but  the  female 
lays  her  eggs  in  fome  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a  dry  corn 
field.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  as  big  as  thofe  of  a 
goofe,  and  of  a  pale  oHv'e-brown,  marked  with  fpots  of  a 
deeper  colour.  If  during  her  ab fence  from  the  ned, 
any  one  handles,  or  even  breathes  on  the  eggs,  ftie  lm-» 
mediately  abandons  them.  Budards  feed  on  green 
corn,  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  various  other  vegetables, 
as  well  as  on  worms;  and  they  havealfo  been  known  to 
eat  frogs,  mice,  and  young  birds  of  the  fmaller  kind, 
which  they  f wallow  whiilc.  'J'hcy  are  remarkably  dry 
and  timid,  carefully  avoiding  mankind,  and  being  ea- 
fily  driven  away  in  whole  herds  by  the  fmalled  dog. 

They  are  dow  in  takitvg  wdng,  but  run  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  and  the  young  are  even  fometiines  courfed  and 
taken  by  grehounds.  Though  not  properly  migratory^ 
they  leave  their  ufual  haunts  in  very  fevere  winters, 
when  the  downs  are  covered  for  any  length  of  time 
Avith  fnow,  and  repair  to  the  more  inclofcd  and  fliclter- 
ed  fit  nations  in  fmall  flocks,  and  even  dr  ay  to  a  great 
didance.  In  the  Crimea  they  are  fecn  in  large  flights, 
efpeciaily  during  winter,  when  the  wings  and  crop  fea¬ 
thers  are  fometimes  fo  encumbered  Avith  ice,  that  the 
bird  Is  unable,  in  the  fnow,  to  take  the  run  previ(-us  to 
flying,  in  confequence  of  Avhich  many  are'eaught  by  tbei 
band,  or  by  means  of  dogs,  and  brought  to  market  a- 
liA^e,  The  flefh,  particularly  of  the  young,  Avhtn  kept 
a  little  time,  is  excellent.  ^ 

Arabian  huftard. —  Ears  Avith  erect  crefls.  Size  of  Arabs. 
the  preceding.  Inhabits  Afia  and  Afrii  a.  ^  ^3^ 

Litt/e  bujiard^  or  field  duck — Head  and  throat  fmooth  ;  Tetraie, 
bill  gray- brown  ;  crown  black,  with  rufous  bands; 
temples  and  chin  reddiih  white,  AVlth  fmall  daik  fpots  ; 
neck  (of  the  male)  bh-ck,  Avith  a  Avhite  collar;  bedy 
above  A^aried  Avilh  black,  rufous,  and  white ;  beneath 
3  X  and 
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and  outer  edgf!  of  ihc  wings  wddte.  About  the  fize  of 
a  pheafant  ^  length  17  inches.  Inhabits  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia.  A  few  inilances  arc  on  record  of  its 
having  been  found  in  England.  In  France,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  ferved  at  table  as  a  delicacy,  though  the  fieih 
be  blackilh.  In  June  It  lays  from  tliree  to  five  eggs, 
of  a  glofly  green,  and  the  young  are  able  to  fly  in  Au- 
guif. 

White-eared  hujiard. — Rlack  *,  back  cinereous  ^  ears 
v/hite  j  in  the  male  the  bill  and  legs  are  yelloAV  j  the 
crown  is  cinereous,  and  the  wings  are  marked  with  a 
large  white  blotch  *,  the  neck  behind,  and  thighs  above 
the  ki-ees,  hai^e  a  white  collar  ;  the  tail  feathers 
the  female  is 

black.  Length  22  inches. 

Hopo. 

Ruffed  huJlard. — Yellowilli,  fpotted  with  brown  \ 
feathers  of  the  neck  long,  whitilb,  with  black  fhafts  j 
quill  feathers  black,  Avilh  a  Avhite  fpot  In  the  middle. 
Size  of  a  capon.  Inhabits  Africa  and  Arabia. 

Thick-kneed  hujlurd^  Jlone  curlew^  or  Norfolk  plo¬ 
ver. — Gray  ;  two  firff  quill  feathers  black,  Avhite  In  the 
middle  :  bill  (liarp  pointed  *,  legs  cinereous  \  bill  black  j 
legs  greenidi-yellow  ^  lower  eyelid  naked,  pale  yellow  \ 
a  yellow  line  above  and  beneath  the  eyes  \  a  broAvn  line 
from  the  bill,  under  the  eyes  to  the  ears  *,  knees  thick, 
as  if  fwollen  j  belly  and  thighs  Avhite.  Weighs  about 
17  ounces  \  length  18  Inches.  Inhabits  Euroj)e,  Afia, 
and  Africa.  With  us  it  is  a  migrative  fpecies,  making 
its  firfi:  appearance  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  beginning 
of  IMay,  when  the  male  is  heard  to  make  a  very  loud 
flnill  noife,  particularly  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening.  It 
chiefly  frequents  lalge  corn  fields,  heaths,  or  Avarrens, 
in  open  hilly  fituations  •  makes  no  neft,  but  lays  tAA’^o 
light-broAvn  coloured  eggs,  blotched  and  ftreaked  Avith 
dufky,  on  the  ground.  Its  food  chiefly  confifts  of  in- 
fe6fs  and  AA'orms,  and  fometimes  alfo  of  mice,  frogs,  and 
toads.  In  the  autumn,  thefe  birds  afTemble  in  fmall 
flocks  preparatory  to  their  departure,  and  are  fcldnm 
feen/  aft:-r  the  beginning  of  06lober.  When  flying, 
they  flretch  out  their  feet  ftraight  behind,  like  the 
heron.  The  young  are  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  flones  in  which  they  generally  harbour. 

Gen.  66.  Struthio. 

Bill  fubconical  j  noftrils  oval  ;  Avings  fliort,  unfit  for 


flight  j  feet  formed  for  running. 

Black  cfrich. — Feet  Avith  two  toes  ;  head  fmall ;  bill 
horn-colour  irides  hazel  j  eyelids  fringed,  head  and 
greater  part  of  the  neck  bald,  flefli-coloured,  Avilh  a  fcAv 
fcatlered  hairs ;  feathers  of  the  body  lax,  black,,  and  de- 
compofite  *,  the  webs  on  each  fide  equal  \  quill  and  tail 
feathers  fiw.wy,  Avaved,  and  long,  Avith  a  f[winkling  of 
black  on  the  edge  or  tip  chcfl  callous  j  Aving  fpurs 
two,  one  at  the  end  of  the  Aving,  and  one  on  the  fpuri- 
ous  Aving-,  thighs  and  flanks  naked  ;  feet  ftrong,  gray- 
brown  \  toes  conne^Ied  at  the  bafe,  the  outer  very  fliort, 
and  unarmed.  'I'he  oftricli  Hands  fo  very  high  as  to 
meafurc  from  feven  to  nine  Let,  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  ground  \  from  the  back,  hoAvever,  it  is 
feldom  more  than  three  or  four' feet,  the  reft  of  its 
height  being  made  up  by  its  extremely  long  neck.  In  the 
fandy  and  burning  deferts  of  Africa  and  Afia,  the  black 
oftriches  are  feen  in  fuch  large  flocks,  as  fometimes  to 


have  been  miftaken  for  dillant  cavalry.  Their  fti:oim  Gatlinse. 
jointed  legs,  and  cloven  hoofs,  if  Ave  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion,  are  Avell  adapted  both  for  fpeed  and  defence, 
i  heir  Avings  and  all  their  feathers  are  infufficient  toraife 
them  from  the  ground.  Their  voice  is  a  kind  of  hollow 
mournful  loAving  ;  and  they  graze  on  the  plain  Avith  the 
quacha  and  the  zebra.  In  the  interior  parts  of  fouthern 
Africa  tlidy  frequently  make  great  havoek  in  the  corn 
fields,  deftroying  the  ears  of  Avheat  fo  effedlually,  that 
in  a  large  tra6t  of  land,  it  often  happens  that  nothing 
but  the  bare  ftraAV  is  left  behind.  In  running,  they 
haAT  a  proud  and  haughty  look,  and  even  Avhen  clofel'y 
purfued,  never  appear  to  be  in  great  hafte,  efpecially 
Avhen  the  Avind  is  Avith  them,  and  they  can  ealily  acce¬ 
lerate  their  progrefs  by  flapping  their  wings,  fo  as  to  out- 
ftrip  the  fAvifteft  horfe.  But  if  the  Aveather  be  hot  and 
calm,  or  if  the  birds  have  by  any  accident  loft  a  Aving,  the 
difficulty  of  outrunning  them  is  not  fo  great.  The  oftrich 
is  one  of  the  few  polygamous  birds  found  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  one  male  being  generally  feerj  Avith  tAvo  or  three, 
and  frequently  Avith  five  females.  It  has  been  common¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  female,  after  depofiting  her  eggs  in 
the  fand,  and  covering  them  up,  alloAVS  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  leaA^es  the  young 
to  fliift  for  thcmfelves.  Recent  travellers  have,  hoAv- 
ever,  aflured  us,  that  no  bird  Avbatever  has  a  ftronger 
affedion  for  her  offspring,  and  that  none  Avatches  her 
eggs  Avith  greater  afliduity.  It  is  true,  that  during  the 
intenfe  heat  of  the  day,  Avhen  incubation  is  lefs  necef- 
fary,  flie  fometimes  forfakes  them,  but  Aac  ahvays  care¬ 
fully  broods  over  them  by  night,  Kolben  affirms  that 
this  fpecies  fit,  on  their  eggs  like  other  birds,  and  that 
the  males  and  females  take  this  office  by  turns,  as  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  obferving.  Nor  is  it  more 
true,  that  they  forfake  their  young  as  foon  as  excluded 
from  the  fliell.  On  the  contrary,  the  old  ones  are  very 
affiduous  in  fupplying  them  Avith  grafs  and  Avater,  are 
careful  to  defend  them  from  harm,  and  Avill  even  them- 
felves  encounter  every  danger  in  their  defence.  All 
the  females  Avhich  are  attaclied  to  one  male,  dc  pofit  their 
eggs  in  the  fame  place,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  tweh’e 
each,  about  the  fize  of  a  child’s  head.  Thefe  they 
hatch  all  together,  the  male  alfo  taking  his  turn  of  fit¬ 
ting  on  them.  Thus  from  fixty  to  feventy  eggs  haA^e 
fometimes  been  found  in  one  neft,  and  Linnaeus  errone- 
oufly  affigned  them  to  one  female.  The  term  of  In¬ 
cubation  is  fix  weeks.  The  neft  appears  to  be  merely 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  formed  by  the  birds  trampling  the 
earth  for  feme  time  Avith  their  feet.  If  the  eggs  are 
touched  by  any  perfon  in  the  abfence  of  the  parents, 
they  Immediately  difeover  it  by  the  feent,  at  their  return, 
and  not  only  delift  from  laying  any  more  in  the  fame 
place,  but  trample  to  pieces  Avith  their  feet  all  thofe  that 
have  been  left.  On  this  account  the  Africans  are  very 
careful  in  taking  part  of  the  eggs  aAvay  not  to  touch 
any  of  them  Avith  their  hands,  feut  always  fetch  them 
out  of  the  neft  Avith  a  long  ftick.  Within  the  eggs  are 
frequently  difeovered  a  number  of  fmall  oval  ffiaped 
pebbles,  of  the  fize  of  a  marroAv  fat  pea,  of  a  pale  yelloAV 
colour,  and  exceedingly  liard.  Thefe  eggs  are  reckon¬ 
ed  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  prepared  In  various  Avays. 

From  their  large  fize,  one  of  them  is  fufficient  to  ferve 
two  or  three  perfons  at  a  meal.  The  oltrich  Itfelf  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  plumage  ^  and  the  Arabs  have 
reduced  the  chafe  of  it  to  a  kind  of  fcience.  They  hunt 

it, 
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GallinEe.  it,  vrt  are  told,  on  liorfeback,  and  begin  their  purfuit  at 
a  gentle  gallop  ;  for  ihould  they,  at  the  outfet,  ufe  the 
lead  raflinefs,  the  matchlefs  fpeed  of  the  game  would 
immediately  carry  it  out  of  their  fight,  and  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  beyond  their  reach.  But  when  they  pro¬ 
ceed  gradually^  it  makes  no  particular  effort  to  cfcape. 

I  As  it  does  not  go  in  a  diredl  line,  but  runs  firil  on  one 

'  fide,  and  then  on  the,  other,  its  purfuers  fave  much 

ground  by  rudiing  direftly  onward.  In  a  feiv  days  at 
mod,  the  drength  of  the  animal  is  exhauded,  and  it 
then  cither  turns  on  the  hunters,  and  fights  with  the 
fury  of  defpair,  or  hides  its  head,  and  tamely  receives  its 
^  fate.  Frequently,  alfo,  the  natives  conceal  them.felves 

I  in  odri'ch  flvins,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  approach  near 

’  enough  to  furprifc  them.  Some  perfons  breed  up  thefe 

I  birds  in  docks,  for  they  are  tamed  with  very  little 

trouble,  and  may  be  rendered  very  ufeFul  in  a  domedic 
date.  Belides  the  valuable  feathers  which  they  cad, 
the  eggs  which  tliey  lay,  tht:ir  which  are  ufed  by 

the  Arabians  as  a  fubdltute  for  leather,  and  their  flefh, 
which  many  edeem  excellent  food,  they  are  fometimes 
/  made  to  ferve  in  place  of  horfes.  It  is  pleafant  to  ob- 
ferve  with  what  dexterity  they  play  and  frifk  about  in 
a  tame  date,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
they  will  drul  along  the  funny  fide  of  a  houfe,  with 
great  majedy,  perpetually  fanning  therafelves  with  their 
expanded  wings,  and  feemlng,  at  every  turn,  to  admire 
and  be  enamoured  of  their  own  diadows.  They  are 
very  tra£Iable  and  familiar  towards  perfons  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  but  are  often  fierce  towards 
drangers,  whom  they  frequently  attempt  to  .puih  down 
by  running  furioufiy  on  them,  and  when  they  fucceed. 
thus  far,  they  not  only  peck  at  their  fallen  foe  with  their 
bill,  but  drike  at  him  violently  with  their  feet.  While 
;  thus  engaged,  they  fometimes  make  a  fierce  hiding  noife, 

and  have  their  throat  indated,  and  mouth  open  ;  and 
]  at  other  times,  make  a  kind  of  cackling  noife.  During 

i  the  night  they  often  utter  a  doleful  or  hideous  cry, 

fomewhat  refembling  the  didant  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  the 
I  hoarfe  tone  of  a  bear  or  an  ox,  as  if  they  were  in  great 

agony.  They  will  fwallow  with  the  utmod  voracity 
rags,  leather,  wood,  iron,  or  done,  indifcriminately.  “  I 
favv  one  at  Oran  (fays  Dr  Shaw),  that  fwallowed,  vvith-- 
out  any  feeraing  uneafinefs  or  inconvenience,  feveral 
leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  door, 
fcorching  hot  from  the  mould.”  Mr  Adanfon  mentions 
I  -two  odriches  which  afforded  him  a  fight  of  a  very  ex¬ 

traordinary  nature.  I'hey  were  fo  tame,  that  two  little 
blacks  mounted  both  together  on  the  back  of  the  larged. 
No  fooner  did  he  feel  their  weight,  than  he  began  to 
run  as  fad  as  pofiible,  and  carried  them  feveral  times 
round  the  village,  as  it  was  impodible  to  dop  him  other- 
wife  than  by  obdrufling  the  paffage.  To  try  their 
drength,  he  direfled  a  full-grown  negro  to  mount  the 
fmalleft,  and  two  others  the  larged."  This  burthen  did 
not  feem  at  all  difproportioned  to  their  drength.  At 
firfl  they  went  at  a  pretty  (harp  trot,  but  when  they  be¬ 
came  heated  a  little,  they  expanded  their  wings,  as  If  to 
catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  fuch  fleetnefs  that  they 
fcarccly  feemed  to  touch  the  ground.  Mod  people 
(obferves  M.  Adanfon)  have,  one  time  or  other,  feen  a 
partridge  run,  and  confequently  mud  know  that  there 
is  no  man  whatever  able  to  keep  up  with  it  :  and  it  is 
«afy  to  imagine,  that  if  this  bird  had  a  longer  dep,  its 
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fpeed  would  be  confiderably  augmented.  The  odrich  Galiina;. 
moves  like  the  partridge,  with  this  advantage  ;  and  I 
am  fatisfied  that  thofe  I  am  fpeaking  of  would  have  dif- 
taneed  the  fieeted  race -horfes  that  were  ever  bred  ia 
E.nglaiid.  It  is  true,  they  would  not  hold  out  lo  long 
as  a  horfe,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  go 
over  the  Ipace  in  lefs  time.  I  have  frequently  beheld 
this  fight,  which  is  capable  of  giving  one  an  idea  of  the 
prodigious  drength  of  an  odrich,  and  of  (hewing  what 
ufe  it  might  be  of,  had  we  but  the  me- hod  of  breaking 
and  managing  it  as  wc  do  a  horfe.”  64% 

Emeu,  or  cqffowanj. — Feet  three-toed  helmet  and 
dewlaps  naked  j  hill  and  legs  black  ;  gape  very  large  j 
irides  topaz  •,  eyelids  fringed  ;  riodrils  nearly  at  the  lip 
of  ihe  bill  j  eyes  large  •,  Ijclmct  horny,  reaching  from 
the  bafe  of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  three 
inches  high,  the  fore  part  blackifn,  the  bind  part  yel¬ 
low,  temples  and  neck  bald,  wrinkled,  and  reddifh,  with 
a  blue  or  purple  tinge,  and  covered  with  a  few  featter- 
ed  hairs  *,  two  pendent  caruncles,  p  rtty  red  and  partlj^ 
blue,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  •,  chefl.  oii  which  it  refis 
callous  j  leathers  brownifii-black,  iax,  generally  two 
froni  one  (haft  *,  no  tall  •,  wings  confifiing  of  about  fiv<^ 
naked  dullry  (liafts  *,  claws  lb•aig]l^  Five  feet  and  a 
half  long.  Inhabits  within  the  torrid  zone  in  Ana  ;  h 
a  fierce  and  bold  bird  j  kicks  wfith  its  feet  like  a  horfe, 
grunts  like  a  hog,  feeds  on  vegetables,  wdiich  it  fwallows 
whole  j  lays  greenifli  eggs,  more  oblong  than  tliofe  of 
the  black  oftrich  j  runs  very  fwiflly,  and  is  incapable  of 

N^w  Holland  caffowanj, — Feet  three-toed  ;  crown  Novte  Hoi- 
flat  j  flianks  ferrated  behind.  Seven  ftet  two  inches 
long.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

American  ojlrich. — Feet  three-toed,  and  a  round  cal-  Rhea, 
lus  behind.  Nearly  the  height  of  a  man.  Inhabits 
South  America;  feeds  on  fruits,  fle(h,  and  flies,  defends 
itfelf  with  its  feet,  and  calls  its  young  by  a  kind  of  hifs. 

Gen.  67.  Didus,  t)odo,  Didus. 

Bill  narrow'ed  in  the  middle,  with  two  tranfverfe  chara^ers. 
wrinkles ;  each  mandible  bent  in  at  the  tip  ;  noftrils 
oblique,  near  the  edge  of  the  middle  of  the  bill  *,  face 
naked  beyond  the  eyes  ;  legs  (hort  and  thick  *,  feet 
cleft’;  wings  unfit  for  flight  ;  no  tail.  . 

Hooded  dodo, — Black,  wmved  with  whitifli  ;  head  ^neptus, 
hooded  ;  feet  four-toed  ;  bill  flrong,  large,  blulfh,  with 
a  red  fpot ;  the  upper  mandible  ycllowiih  at  the  tip,  the 
lower  bulging  near  the  tip  ;  gape  very  large  ;  irides 
whitifli ;  plumage  foft ;  belly  whitifli ;  head  large,  black, 
as  if  covered  with  a  cap  ;  feathers  of  the  rump  curled, 
inclining  to  yellow  ;  legs  yellowifli  ;  claws  wanting. 

This  uncouth  fpecies  is  rather  bigger  than  a  fw  an,  and 
nearly  three  feet  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  iflands  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Helbert,  it  fcldom  weighs  Icfs  than  (;o  pounds  ; 
has  a  flow  pace  ;  the  body  round  and  fat  ;  and  the 
ftomach  fo  flrong  as  to  digeft  ftones.  It  is,  however,  fo 
feldom  met  with  that  its  true  hiftory  is  little  known.  <>48 
Solitary  dodo, — Varied  with  gray  and  brown;  {oQt  Solitarius. 
four-toed  ;  eyes  black  ;  fpurious  wings,  terminating  In  a 
round  protuberance.  The  female  with  a  white  protu¬ 
berance,  refembling  a  teat  on  each  fide  of  the  breaft. 

Size  of  a  turkey.  Inhabits  the  ifland  of  Rodrigue, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,  though  feldom  more  than 
3X2  two 
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^  Galling,  are  found  together.  It  makes  its  neft  in  by-places, 
of  leav^es  of  the  paiin,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  tliicknefs,  and 
lays  one  egg,  bigger  than  that  of  a  gool'e.  The  male 
fits  in  his  turn,  and  does  not  luffcr  any  bird  to  approach 
■within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  fpot  when  the  hen  is 
fitting.  The  incubation  lails  ffcven  weeks.  Some  months 
clapfc  before  the  young  can  Ihift  for  itfelf.  The  old 
ones  in  the  mean  time  treat  it  with  affe<^fion  and  tender- 
nefs,  and  are  faithful  to  each  other  afterwards,  though 
they  may  occafionally  mix  with  others  of  their  kind. 
The  young  bird,  though  timid,  is  flupid  enough  to 
allow  a  perfon  to  approach  it ;  but  Avhen  grown  up,  it 
is  more  fhy,  and  will  not  be  tamed.  They  are  chafed 
in  the  winter  feafon,  viz.  from  March  to  September, 
being  then  fat,  and  the  young  birds  are  much  elleemcd 
for  the  table. 


i^Avo.  Gen.  68.  Pavo,  Peacock, 
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Charaders.  con\^x  and  flrong  j  head  with  a  crefl  of  feathers 
turning  forwards;  noftrils  large;  rump  feathers  long, 
broad,  expanfile,  and  covered  with  eye-like  fpots. 

651 

Crijiatus,  Crejied peacock. — Head  with  a  comprefTed  creft ;  fpurs 

folitary.  It  is  impofTible  to  deferibe  the  beauties  of  this 
well-known  fpecies  in  adequate  terms.  Its  matchlefs 
plumage,  as  Buffon  ohferves,  feems  to  combine  all  that 
delights  the  eye  in  the  foft  and  delicate  tints  of  the 
£nefl  flowers,  all  that  dazzles  it  in  the  fparking  luftre 
of  the  gems,  and  all  that  afloniflies  it  in  the  grand  dif- 
play  of  the  rainbow.  Its  head  is  adorned  with  a  tuft, 
Gonfifling  of  24  feathers,  wdiofc  {lender  fliafts  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  webs  only  at  the  ends,  painted  with  the  mofl; 
exquifite  green,  mixed  with  gold.  I'he  head,  throat, 
neck,  and  breaft,  are  of  a  deep  blue,  glolTed  with  green 
and  gold  ;  the  back  of  the  fame,  tinged  with  bronze  ; 
the  fcapulars  and  lefler  wing-coverts  are  of  a  reddifli 
cream  colour,  variegated  with  black;  the  middle  coverts 
deep  blue,  glofled  with  green  and  gold  ;  the  greater 
coverts  and  fpurious  wing  are  of  a  reddifh-brown,  as  are 
alfo  the  quills,  fome  of  which  are  variegated  with 
black  and  green  ;  the  belly  and  vent  are  black,  with  a 
greenifli  line.  But  the  diflinguilhing  chara6ler  of  this 
bird  is  its  train,  which  rifes  jiifl  above  the  tail,  and 
when  erefted,  forms  a  fan  of  the  mofl  refplendeht  hues. 
'The  two  middle  feathers  are  fometimes  four  feet  and  a 
half  long,  the  others  gradually  dlminifliing  on  each  fide. 
The  fhafts,  which  are  white,  are  furniflicd  from  their 
origin  nearly  to  the  end  with  parted  filaments  of  vary¬ 
ing  colours,  ending  in  a  flat  valve,  which  is  decorated 
with  what  is  called  the  eye.  This  is  a  brilliant  fpot,  en¬ 
amelled  with  the  mofl  enchanting  colours,  yellow,  gild¬ 
ed  with  various  fliades,  green,  running  into  blue  and 
bright  violet,  varying  according  to  its  different  pofitions, 
the  whole  receiving  additional  luflre  from  the  centre, 
which  h  a  fine  velvet  black.  When  pleafed  or  de¬ 
lighted,  and  in  fight  of  his  females,  the  peacock  ere<5ls 
his  tail,  and  difplays  all  the  inajefly  of  his  beauty,  and 
he  frequently  turns  (lowly  round,  as  if  to  catch  the  fun- 
beanis  in  every  dire^lion,  accompanied  with  a  hollow 
murmuring  voice.  His  cry  at  other  times  is  very  dif- 
agrccable,  and  often  repeated.  The  peahen  is  foine- 
what  lefs  than  the  cock,  and  though  furnifhed  both 
with  a  train  and  crefl,  is  deftitute  of  thofe  dazzling 
beauties  which  diflinguilh  the  male.  She  lays  five  or 
fix  eggs  of  a  whitifh  colour,  in  fome  fecret  fpot,  where 
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file  can  conceal  them  from  the  male,  who  is  apt  to  Gajtinje. 
break  them  ;  and  flie  fits  from  25  to  30  days,  according  y~ 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  and  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon.  Peacocks  were  originally  brought  from  the 
diflant  provinces  of  India,  and  thence  have  been  diffufed 
over  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  fometimes 
found  in  a  wild  flate  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa. 

I'he  largeil:  and  finefl  are  faid  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  fertile  plains 
ot'  India,  where  they  grow  to  a  great  fize.  In  colder 
climates,  they  require  care  in  rearing  ;  and  do  not  ac¬ 
quire  their  full  plumage  till  their  third  year.  In  former 
times  they  were  confidered  as  a  delicacy,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  luxurious  entertainment  of  the  Roman  volup¬ 
tuaries.  The  females  of  this  fpecies,  like  the  pheafant, 
have  been  known  to  alTume  the  appearance  of  the  male, 
by  a  total  change  of  colour,  which  is  faid  to  take  place 
after  they  have  done  laying.  A  white  variety  of  pea¬ 
cock  occurs  not  unfrequently,  in  which  the  eyes  of  the 
train  are  barely  vilible,  and  may  be  traced  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  undulation  of  fhadc  on  the  pure  “white  of  the  tail. 

Ins  peacock. — Brown  ;  head  fubcrefled  ;  fpurs  two  ;  Bicolcarc* 
bill  blackifh  ;  the  upper  mandible,  from  the  noflrils  iotas, 
the  tip,  red  ;  irides  yellow  ;  crown  black;  face  naked; 
temples  white ;  neck  fhining  brown,  with  black  lines  ;. 
upper  part  of  the  back,  flioulders,  and  wing-coverts 
brown,  with  yellowifli  flripcs;  the  feathers  near  the  tip 
with  a  large  purple  gold  fpot ;  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  rump  fpotted  with  white  ;  body  brown  beneath, 
with  tranfverfc  black  flreaks;  quill  feathers  dufky;  legs 
brown.  Larger  than  a  pheafant.  Inhabits  China. 

Gen.  69.  MelEAGRIS,  Turkey,  Melea- 

Bill  conical,  -and  incurved  ;  head  covered  with  fpongy*^^^^* 

caruncles  ;  chin  with  a  longitudinal  membranaceous 

caruncle  ;  tail  broad,  and  expanfile ;  legs  fpurred. 

American  or  common  turkey. -^Yxoni  and  chin 
runculated ;  breafl  of  the  male  tufted.  Female  with¬ 
out  a  fpur.  Upwards  of  three  feet  and  a  half  long.  In¬ 
habits  America;  and  is  very  generally  domcflicated.  In 
a  wild  flate  it  lives  in  woods,  and  feeds  on  nuts,  acorns, 
and  inl'e6ls.  It  roofls  on  the  highefl;  trees;  is  very  iraf- 
cible,  and  impatient  of  any  thing  red,  'i'he  cock  ftruts 
with  an  inflated  breafl,  expanded  tail,  red  face,  and  re¬ 
laxed  frontal  caruncle,  making  a  Angular  inward  noife, . 
which  when  it  is  uttered  fhakes  the  whole  body.  The 
eggs  arc  numerous  and  white,  with  reddifli  or  ycllov/ 
fpots.  The  females  lay  them  In  fpring,  gen^^rally  In 
fome  retired  or  obfeure  place  :  for  the  cock,  enraged 
at  the  lofs  of  his  mate  while  flie  is  employed  in  hatching, 
is  otherwife  apt  to  break  them.  They  fit  on  their  eggs 
with  fo  much  perfeverance,  that  if  not  taken  away,  they 
will  almofl  perifh  with  hunger  before  they  will  entirely 
leave  the  nell.  In  a  wild  flate,  turkeys  are  gregarious, 
and  affociate  in  flocks,  fometimes  of  about  five  hundred* 

I'hey  are  very  fwift  runners,  but  fly  awkwardly  ;  and 
about  the  inontrr  of  Marcli  they  become  fo  fat,  that- 
they  cannot  fly  beyond  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
arc  then  eafily  run  down  by  a  horfeman.  The  hunting 
of  thefe  birds  forms  one  of  the  principal  diverfions  of 
the  Canadians.  When  the  latter  have  difeovered  the 
retreats  of  the  turkey,  which  in  general  are  near  fields 
of  nettles,  or  where  there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
they  fend  a  well-trained  dog  into  themidft  of  thefloek. 

Tha 
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Giillin®.  The  birds  no  fooner  perceive  tlielr  enemy  than  they  run 
off  at  full  fpeed,  and  with  fuch  fwlftnefs  that  they  leave 
the  dog  far  behind  ;  he,  however,  follows,  and  as  they 
cannot  go  at  this  rate  for  any  length  of  time,  at  laff 
forces  them  to  take  fhcltcr  in  a  tree,  where  they  fit, 
fpent  and  fatigued,  till  the  hunters  come  up,  and  with 
I  long  poles,  knock  them  down  one  after  another.  Turkey 

I  cocks,  am'ong  themfelves,  are  very  fierce  and  pugna¬ 

cious,  and  yet,  againft  other  animals,  are  ufually  weak 
and  cowardly.  The  difpofition  of  the  female  is  In  ge¬ 
neral  much  more  mild  and  gentle  than  that  of  the  male  ; 
j  and  when  leading  out  her  young  family  to  colle6l  their 

food,  though  fo  large  and  apparently  fo  powerful  a  bird, 
file  gives  them  very  little  proteflion  againft  any  rapaci- 
'  ous  animal  that  comes  in  her  way,  but  rather  warns 

I  them  to  ftiift  for  themfelves.  It  deferves  to  be  remark¬ 

ed,  that  though  this  fpecies  is  reared  with  fome  difficul¬ 
ty,  yet  in  Its  wild  ftate  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the 
forefts  of  Canada,  that  are  covered  with  fnow  for  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  year.  It  is  eafily  hurt  by 
I  hunger  or  rain.  They  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in 

I  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  fome  other  counties,  from  whence 

they  arc  driven  to  the  London  markets  In  flocks  of  fe- 
i  veral  hundreds.  The  drivers  manage  them  with  great 

facility,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  red  rag  tied  to  the  end  of 
a  long  ftick,  which,  from  the  antipathy  that  thefe  birds 
bear  to  that  colour,  effedtually  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  a 
fcourge.  We  need  fcarcely  notice,  that  the  flefh  of  the 
turkey  is  reckoned  a  delicate  food.  The  Indians  make 
an  elegant  clothing  of  the  feathers,  by  twilling  the  in¬ 
ner  webs  into  a  ftrong  double  firing  with  hemp,  or  the 
inner  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  working  it  like 
matting,  fo  that  the  whole  appears  rich  and  glofly,  and 
as  fine  as  filk  ftiag.  The  natives  of  Louifiana  make 
ji  fans  of  the  tail  ^  and  of  four  tails  joined  together  the 

French  ufed  formerly  to  form  a  parafol. 

I  Sntyra.  Horned  turkey, — Head  with  two  horns  ;  body  red, 

'  with  eye-like  fpots  •,  bill  brown  *,  noftrlls,  front,  and 

area  of  the  eyes  covered  with  black  hair-like  feathers  \ 
crown  red  *,  horns  callous,  blue,  bent  back  ;  caruncle 
of  the  chin  dilatable,  blue,  varied  with  rufous  5  legs 
whitiffi,  fpurred  5  tail  feathers  twenty.  The  female  has 
the  head  covered  with  feathers,  without  horns  or  gular 
carurcle  *,  feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  black- blue,  long,  and  decumbent ;  reft  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  male,  red  with  eye-like  fpots  5  fpurs  more  ob- 
tufe.  Rather  lefs  than  the  preceding.  Inhabits  India. 

Penelope.  Gen.  70.  PenELOPE. 
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Ch^arafters.  Bill  naked  at  the  bafe  5  head  covered  with  feathers  5 
chin  naked  \  tail  with  twelve  feathers  \  legs  without 
fpurs. 

Guan, — Head  with  an  ere6l  creft  ;  temples  violet. 
Two  feet  fix  inches  long.  Inhabits  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
where  it  Is  frequently  tamed,  its  flefti  being  reckoned 
very  delicate.  It  frequently  utters  a  found  like  the  word 
jaett, 

Jacu  or  yacou, — Blackiffi  ;  cr6ft  and  firft  quill  feathers 
white.  Size  of  a  hen  turkey.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and 
Guiana.  It  ere6ls  its  creft,  expands  its  tail,  and  cries 
in  a  mournful  tone,  like  a  young  turkey.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  often  domefticated. 

Marat/  turkey, — Green iih-black  5  naked  orbits  j  and 
kgs  red  5  throat  fomewhat  naked,  fpeckled  with  white. 
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Size  of  a  common  fowl,  and  not  dlftimilar  in  flmpe.  Gallinjc. 
Though  not  much  known  to  naturalifts,  it  is  common  in 
the  ^voods  of  Guiana,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea.  It  is 
generally  feen  in  fmall  flocks,  excepting  at  breeding¬ 
time,  when  it  is  only  met  with  in  pairs,  and  then  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  ground,  or  on  low  Ihrubs,  at  other  times 
on  high  trees,  on  which  It  roofts  during  the  night.  The 
female  makes  her  neft  on  fome  low  bulhy  tree,  as  near 
the  trunk  as  poffible,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs.  When 
the  young  have  been  hatched  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
they  defceiid  with  the  mother,  which  fcratches  on  the 
ground  like  a  hen,  and  broods  them,  till  they  can  Ihift 
for  themfelves.  They  breed  twice  a  year.  The  young 
birds  are  eafily  tamed,  and  feldom  for  fake  the  places 
where  they  have  been  brought  up.  Their  cry  is  not 
unharmonious,  unlefs  they  be  irritated  or  wounded, 
w'hen  it  is  harfli  and  loud.  Their  flefli  is  much  efteem- 
ed. 


Gen.  71.  Crax,  CuraJJoxv,  Crax. 

Bill  ftrong  and  thick  \  the  bafe  of  each  mandible  cover- 
ed  with  a  cere  ;  noftrils  in  the  middle  of  the  cere  5 
feathers  covering  the  head,  turned  fpirally  forward  ) 
tail  large,  ftraight,  and  expanfile, 

Crejlcd  curqffow. — (Male).  Cere  yellow  5  body  Aleaor* 

black  j  belly  white  j  bill  black  or  horny  j  cere  reaching 
from  the  middle  of  the  bill  behind  the  eyes  5  creft  ere6l,  CCCC. 
black,  and  three  inches  long  5  tail  black  and  roundiffi,  fig*  4* 
eleven  inches  long,  feathers  fourteen  j  fpurs  none.  (^Fe¬ 
male).  Red  j  head  blulfti ;  creft  white,  tipt  with  black  5 
bill  cinereous  5  irides  red  5  legs  brown.  Subjeft  to 
much  variety.  Three  feet  long.  Inhabits  the  moun¬ 
tainous  woods  of  South  America.  Lives  on  fruits,  roots 
or  trees,  and  is  often  domefticated  on  account  of  its 
white  and  delicate  fleffi.  They  are  frequently  kept 
tame  in  our  menageries,  and  readily  mix  with  other 
poultry,  feeding  on  bread  and  grain,  but  they  are  unable 
to  bear  the  dampnefs  of  the  grafs  of  our  meadows,  which 
renders  their  toes  fiibje£l  to  rot  off.  Dr  Latham  men¬ 
tions  an  inftance  in  which  the  whole  of  one  foot  was 
gone,  and  but  part  ©f  one  toe  left  on  the  other,  before 
the  creature  died. 

G/obofe  curo^ffow^ov  curci/Jbw  bird, — Yellow  j  gibbo- 
fity  of  the  noftrils  globular  5  body  blackiffi-blue,  lower 
part  of  the  belly  white  5  bill  yellow,  tipt  with  cinere¬ 
ous  j  gibbofity  yellow,  and  very  hard  5  irides  red  5  or¬ 
bits  while  5  creft  black,  tipt  with  white  ;  legs  pale  ru- 
fty.  (Female).  Bill  and  legs  cinereous  *,  head  and  crown 
black  5  creft  black,  with  a  white  band  ;  fome  of  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  tipt  with  white  5  throat,  breaft,' 
back,  and  wings  brown  ;  upper  part  of  the  belly  white, 
and  fome  of  the  feathers  tipt  with  black  5  vent  yellow- 
iffi- brown  ;  tail  black,  with  four  tranfverfe  white  bands. 

Size  of  the  preceding.  Inhabits  Guiana. 


Gen.  72.  Phasianus,  P/ieafant. 


66s 


Bill  fliort  and  ftrong  5  cheeks  covered  with  a  fmooth 

naked  ikin  \  legs  generally  with  fpurs,  .  ^^^555 

The  females  produce  many  young  ones  at  a  brood, 
and  take  care  of  them  for  fome  time,  leading  them 
abroad,  and  pointing  out  food  for  them.  The  young* 
are  at  firft  clad  Avith  a  thick  foft  down.  The  nefts  of 
the  Avhole  tribe  are  formed  on  the  ground.  . 


/ 


Common 
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Callui, 


Common  cock,  or  wild  -Comb  on  the  crown,  and 
two  wattles  on  the  chin  comprefled  j  ears  naked  j  tail 
comprefled  and  ere61:ed  j  feathers  of  the  neck  linear,  long, 
and  membranaceous  at  the  tips ;  body,  when  wild,  lefs 
than  the  common  cock;  comb  larp-e,  indented,  fliininfr- 
red  ;  temples  and  line  from  the  creft  to  the  eyes  naked 
and  flefh  coloured,  a  clay-coloured  fpot  of  the  fliape  of 
a  man’s  nail,  and  covered  with  fliort  feathers,  behind 
the  eyes  j  feathers  of  the  reft  of  the  head  and  neck  long, 
narrow,  gray  at  the  bafe,  black  in  the  middle,  and  tipt 
with  white  ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
grayifh,  with  a  white  and  a  black  ftreak  ^  breaft  red- 
dirti ;  greater  wing-coverts  reddifh-chefnut,  with  tranf- 
verfe  black  and  white  ftreaksj  tail  coverts  glolTy -violet  j 
middle  tail  feathers  long  and  falcated  j  fpurs  large  and 
curved.  The  female  without  comb  and  w'attles  ;  head 
and  neck  gray,  cheeks  and  chin  Vvhitilh*,  body  more 
duflcy,  and  varied  with  brown  gray  and  rufous;  and 
■wants  the  fpnrs.  Inhabits  India  in  a  wild  ftate,  is  every 
ivhere  donietHcattd,  and  fubjedi  to  innumerable  varieties 
in  iize  and  colour.  Plis  beautiful  plumage  and  undaunt¬ 
ed  fpirit,  as  well  as  his  great  utility,  have  rendered  him 
a  favourite  in  all  countries  into  which  he  has  been  in¬ 
troduced.  The  cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females, 
hardly  ever  lofing  fight  of  them.  He  leads,  defends, 
and  cheriihes  them,  colle6ls  them  together  when  they 
ftraggle,  and  feems  to  cat  unwillingly  till  he  fees  them 
feeding  around  him.  Whenever  a  ftrange  cock  ap¬ 
pears  within  his  domain,  he  immediately  attacks  the  in¬ 
truder,  and,  if  pofiible,  drives  him  away.  The  patience 
and  perfeverance  of  the  hen  in  the  hatching,  are  truly 
extraordinary,  but  are  too  familiar  to  moft  ©four  readers 
to  require  to  be  detailed.  Though  by  nature  timid,  and 
apt  to  fly  from  the  meaneft  afiailant,  yet,  when  march¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  (he  is  fearlefs  of  danger, 
and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  the  fierceft  animal  that  offers 


to  annoy  her.  As  the  chickens  reared  by  the  hen  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  number  of  eggs  which  fhe  produces, 
many  artificial  fehemes  of  rearing  have  been  attempted. 
Chickens  have  long  been  hatched  In  Egypt  by  means  of 
artificial  heat.  This  is  now  chiefly  praflifed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  village  called  Berme,  and  by  thofe  who 
live  at  a  little  diftance  from  It.  Towards  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  thefe  perfons  fpread  themfelves  all  over  the 
country,  and  each  of  them  Is  ready  to  undertake  the 
management  of  an  oven.  Thefe  ovens  are  of  different 
fizes,  each  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to  eighty 
thoufand  eggs  ;  and  the  number  of  ovens  in  different 
parts  is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-fix.  They  are 
ufually  kept  in  exercife  for  about  fix  months ;  and  as 
each  brood  takes  up  twenty-one  days  in  hatching,  it  is 
eafy  In  every  one  of  them  to  produce  eight  different 
broods  of  chickens  in  the  year.  The  ovens  confift  only 
of  a  low  arched  apartment  of  clay.  Two  rows  of  (helves 
are  formed ;  and  the  eggs  are  placed  on  them  in  fueh  a 
manner  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  They  are  flightly 
moved  five  or  fix  times  in  the  courfc  of  twenty-four 
hours.  All  poffible  care  is  taken  to  diffufe  the  heat 
equally  throughout,  and  there  is  but  one  aperture,  juft 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man  ftooping.  During  the 
firft  eight  days,  the  heat  is  rendered  great,  but  during 
the  laft  eight  it  is  gradually  diminiflicd,  till  at  length, 
when  the  young  brood  are  ready  to  come  forth,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  almoft  to  the  ftate  of  the  natural  atmofphere. 
Every  keeper  of  an  oven  obliges  liimfelf  to  deliver  to 


his  employer  only  two  thirds  of  as  many  chickens  as  Gallin*. 

there  have  been  eggs  entrufted  to  him  ;  and  he  is  a  ' - 

gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  it  always  happens,  except 
from  fome  unlucky  accident,  that  many  more  than  that 
proportion  of  the  eggs  are  produ^live.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  calculated  that  the  Egyptian  ovens  give  life 
annually  to  near  a  hundred  millions  of  chickens.  This 
ufeful  and  advantageous  mode  of  hatching  eggs  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  by  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  ' 
Monfieur  de  Reaumur,  who,  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments,  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles,  and  applied 
it  to  the  produdlion  of  all  kinds  of  domeftic  fowls,  d'he 
young  brood  are  generally  hatched  a  whole  day  before 
they  tafte  food,  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  are 
given  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  time  they  begin  to 
pick  up  grain  and  infefts  for  themfelves.  In  order  to 
iave  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons  arc  taught 
to  watch  them  in  t!ic  fame  manner  as  hens.  M.  do 
Reaumur  informs  us,  that  he  lias  feen  above  tv/o  hundred 
chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  by  only 
three  or  four  capons.  It  is  afferted  that  even  cocks 
may  be  taught  to  perform  this  office,  which  they  will 
continue  to  do  all  their  lives  afterwards.  -  Among  the 
endlefs  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  the  Englifli  game  cock 
ftands  unrivalled  by  thofe  of  any  other  nation  for  its  in¬ 
vincible  courage,  and  on  that  account  is  made  ufe  of  as 
the  inftrument  of  the  inhuman  fport  of  cock-fio-hting. 

The  Ath  enians  allotted  one  day  in  the  year  to  this  bar¬ 
barous  paftime  ;  and  the  Romans  are  faid  to  have  learn¬ 
ed  it  from  them,  and  to  have  introduced  it  into  this  i 

ifland.  Henry  VIII.  was  fo  fond  of  the  fport,  that  he 
caufed  a  commodious  houfe  to  be  erecled  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which,  though  now  applied  to  a  very  diftcrent 
life,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  the  cock-pit.  The  Chinefe, 
the  Sumatrians,  and  others  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the 
world,  are  fo  addi<fted  to  this  favage  diverfion,  that,  in 
the  paroxyfms  of  their  frenzy,  they  will  fometimes  riik 
not  only  the  Avholc  of  their  property,  but  their  wives 
and  children,  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle.  The  cock,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  watchful  bird,  and  crows  clapping  his 
wings.  The  hen  will  lay  eggs  the  whole  year,  provid¬ 
ed  file  has  plenty  of  food  and  cold  water,  gravel,  and  a 
warm  place.  After  laying  (be  has  a  peculiar  note  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  Her  heat  Is  increafed  while 
hatching,  but  if  put  into  cold  water,  fhe  ceafes  to  fit. 

Courier pheaf ant. — 'Fa  wney  white ;  tail  long,  and  fliln-  Mexicanta* 
ing  green  ;  a  few  white  fpots  at  tlie  bafe  of  the  tail. 

Eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  New  Spain ;  is  flow  in 
flight,  but  fo  fwift  on  foot  as  to  outrun  the  fleeteft  horfes. 

Common  phenf ant. — Rufous,  head  blue;  tail  Avedged;  Co/rA/m. 
cheeks  papillous;  bill  pale,  horn  colour;  irides  yelloAv; 
cheeks  red,  fpeckled  with  black ;  in  the  old  birds  Avrink- 
led  and  pendulous;  a  greenifli-black  feathered  line  from  | 

the  noftrils  to  beneath  the  eyes ;  reft  of  the  head  and  neck  . 

green-gold,  Avith  a  glofs  of  violet  and  blue  ;  loAver  part 
of  the  neck,  breaft,  back,  and  rump,  fliining  taAvney ;  quill  j 

feathers  broAvn,  Avith  ochreous  fpots  ;  belly  and  vent  \ 

Avhite;  tail  feathers  eighteen,  Avith  tranfverfe black  bars; 
legs  dulky,  armed  Avith  fpars.  Female  lefs,  varied  with 
broAvn,  gray,  rufous,  and  blackifli  ;  cheeks  feathered; 
and,  after  fhe  has  done  breeding,  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  the' male.  There  are  fcveral  varieties.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  bird  is  about  nineteen  inches  long,  and  Aveighs  from 
tAVo  pounds  tAvelve  ounces  to  three  pounds  four  ounces. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Ifland  of  Col¬ 
chis 
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Gaiiinzc.  clils  by  the  Argonauts  5  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  very 
common  in  almofl  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  old  con¬ 
tinent,  -whence  it  was  originally  imported  into  Great 
Britain.  Pheafants  are  much  attached  to  the  flieltcr  of 
thickets  and  woods,  -where  the  grafs  is  very  long  5  but 
they  alfo  often  breed  in  clover  fields.  They  form  their 
nells  on  the  ground,  and  the  females  lay  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  eggs,  which  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  dome- 
flic  hen.  The  nefl  is  ufually  compofed  of  a  few  dry  ve¬ 
getables  put  carclefsly  together,  and  the  young  follow 
the  mother  like  chickens,  as  foon  as  they  break  the  fliell. 
The  parents  and  their  brood  remain  in  the  ftubble  and 
hedge  rows,  if  undiflurbed,  for  feme  time  after  the  corn 
is  ripe.  If  difturbed,  they  feek  the  woods,  and  only 
come  forth  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  to  feed  in  the 
Bubble.  Though  very  fond  of  corn,  they  are  often  obli¬ 
ged  to  content  them  (elves  with  wild  berries  and  acorns. 
In  confinement,  the  female  neither  lays  fo  many  eggs, 
nor  hatches  and  rears  her  brood  with  fo  much  care  and 
vigilance  as  in  the  fields.  In  a  mew  flic  will  very  rare¬ 
ly  difpofe  her  eggs  in  a  nefl,  or  fit  on  tliem  at  all  3  and 
the  domefiic  hen  is  ufually  entrufled  with  the  charge  of 
incubation  and  rearing  the  young.  The  wings  of  the 
pheafant  are  very  fnort,  and  ill  adapted  for  confiderable 
ilights.  As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  threfe  birds  be¬ 
gin  to  fly  at  funfet  among  the  branches  of  oak  trees 
for  roofling  during  the  night  ^  and  this  they  do  more 
frequently  as  the  wdnter  advances,  and  the  trees  lofe 
their  foliage.  The  male  birds  at  thefe  times  make  a 
iioife,  which  they  repeat  three  or  four  times,  and  wdiicli 
the  fportfmen  call  rohetwg.  ddie  hens  on  flying  up  ut¬ 
ter  one  fhrill  iv'hiflle,  and  then  are  filent.  Poachers  avail 
themfclves  of  thefe  notes,  and,  unlefs  the  woods  are  flrifl:- 
ly  watched,  feciire  the  birds  Avith  the  greatefl:  certainty. 
The  crowing  of  the  males,  Avliich  begins  in  the  firll 
Aveek  of  March,  may  be  hard  at  a  confiderable  diflance. 
During  the  breeding  fcafon,  the  cocks  will  fumetimes 
intermix  Avith  the  common  hen,  and  produce  a  hybrid 
breed.  The  pheafant  does  not  appear  to  pair,  for  the 
female  carefully  hides  her  nefi  from  the  male  5  and  Avhere 
they  are  in  plenty,  and  food  provided  for  them,  the  two 
fexes  are  faid  in  general  not  to  feed  together.  In  a  do- 
mcflic  Bate,  they  are  fometimes  more  or  lefs  mixed  Avilh 
Avliitc,  and  fometimes  wholly  fo.  A  variety  witii  a  Avhite 
ring  round  the  neck,  and  thence  called  t\\e  ring  pheafant^ 
is  not  uncommon  in  fome  parts  of  England.  This  (pecies 
rarely  occurs  in  Scotland. 

■Ar^us,  Argus  pheafant, — Pale  yclh)AV,  fpotted  Avith  black  5 

face  red  ;  hind  head  crefled,  blue;  bill  yclloAvifh;  orbits 
and  Avhhkers-  black  ;  front,  chin,  and  throat  red  ;  hind- 
head  and  nape  blue  *,  Avings  gray,  AvIth  eye-llkc  fpots ; 
tail  Avedged,  the  colour  of  the  Avings  ;  tAvo  middle 
feathers  three  feet  long,  with  large  eye-fpots  at  the 
fliaft;  feet  armed  ;  fize  of  a  turkey.  Inhabits  Chinefe 
Tartarv  and  Sumatra.  This  is  a  moB  beautiful  bird, 
though  its  colours  are  not  brilliant.  It  is  Avith  great 
diBi(-ultv  kept  alive  for  any  time  after  it  has  been  caught 
in  the  Avoods.  It  feems  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the 
light,  being  quite  inanimate  in  the  open  day ;  but  when 
kept  in  a  dark  place,  it  appears  to  be  perfe^Ily  at  cafe, 
and  fometimes  makes  its  call,  Avliieh  is  rather  plaintiv'e, 
and  not  harfh  like  that  of  the  peacock.  The  fltfli  rc- 
femhles  that  of  the  common  pheafant. 

ImpeyaJi  pheafant, — Crefled,  purple,  glofly  green, 
black  beneath  \  feathers  of  the  neck  Avith  a  changeable 
5 


luBre  of  gold,  copper,  and  green ;  tail  entire,  rufous ;  Gallinse. 
larger  than  a  common  foAvl.  Inhabits  India,  but  not  ^  ^ 

plentifully,  being  brought  from  the  hills  in  the  northern 
parts  of  PlindoBan  to  Calcutta,  as  curiofities.  Lady 
Impey  attempted,  Avith  great  probability  of  fucctfs,  to 
bring  over  Ainth  her  fume  of  them  to  England  ;  but  af*- 
ter  living  in  health  on  board  the  Blip  for  two  months, 
they  caught  a  diforder  from  the  reit  of  the  poultry, 
fimilar  to  the  fmallpox,  and  died  in  -confequence.  They 
bear  cold,  but  are  impatient  of  heat.  The  eock  Avas 
never  obferved  to  crow,  but  had  a  iiroiig  hoarfe  cackle, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  nheafant. — Defcribed  and  figured 
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by  Latham. 

Crefed  pheafant, — BroAvn  above;  beneath  reddifli- 
Avhite  ;  A^ent  rufous;  head  crefted  ;  orbits  red,  naked;  Plate 
tail  Avedge-fhaped,  and  tipt  Avith  yelloAV ;  bill  and  un¬ 
armed  legs  black ;  feathers  of  the  creB  Avhitifli-broAvn  ; 
beneath  black;  feathers  from  the  hind  head  to  the  loAver 
part  of  the  neck  have  a  Avhite  Break  doAvn  the  middle; 
coverts  of  the  Avings  at  the  tip  and  edge  Avhite ;  quill 
feathers  rufous  ;  tail  ten  inches  long  ;  length  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  22  inches.  NatiA^e  of  Ncav  Spain.  Frequents  trees 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avater,  and  feeds  on  Avorms,  in- 
feds,  and  ferpents. 

Fainted  pheafant, — CreB  yclloAV  ;  breafl  fcarlet ;  fc- 
condary  quill  feathers  blue  ;  tail  Avedged  ;  bill,  irides, 
and  armed  logs,  yclloAv  ;  feathers  of  the  creB  filky,  and 
hanging  backAvards  ;  cheeks  naked  and  flefli  coloured  ; 
feathers  of  the  hind  head  taAvney,  Avith  black  lines,  and 
beneath  thefe  green  ones  ;  back  and  rump  yclloAV ;  up¬ 
per  tail  coverts  long,  narrow,  and  fcarlet ;  Aving  coverts 
varied  with  bay  and  brown  ;  fcapulars  blue  ;  quill  fea¬ 
thers  brown,  Avith  yellowifli  fpots  ;  tail  feathers  A^aried 
bay  and  black,  and  23  inches  long.  Female  reddifli 
broAvn  ;  yelloAvifh  brown  beneath  ;  legs  unarmed  ;  lefs 
than  the  common  pheafants;  length  tAVo  feet  nine  inches 
and  a  half.  The  native  country  of  this  beautiful  fpecics 
is  China,  Avhere  it  is  called  Kin- hi.  It  bears  confine¬ 
ment  Avcll,  and  will  breed  readily  in  that  Bate.  The 
eggs  are  redder  than  thofe  of  the  common  pheafant,  and 
foaicAvhat  refemble  thofe  of  the  Guinea  foAvl.  An  in- 
flance  of  their  breeding  Avith  the  common  pheafant  is 
mentioned  by  Buflnn.  Edwards  informs  us,  that  fome 
females  of  this  fpecics,  kept  by  Lady  EfiTex,  in  the  fpace 
of  fix  years  gradually  gained  the  male  feathers ;  and 
Ave  are  told,  that  it  is  not  unuiual  for  the  hen  birds, 

Avhen  about  four  or  five  years  old,  to  be  negledlcd  by 
the  cocks,  and  gradually  to  gain  the  plumage  of  the 
males. 

Superb  pheafant. — Unarmed  ;  rufous,  varied 
green  and  blue  ;  caruncles  of  the  front  rounded  ;  Avat- 
tlcs  awl-fliaped  ;  bill  and  body  red;  each  fide  of  the 
neck  Avith  long  feathers  turned  back  ;  crown  green  ; 
the  hind  part  Avith  a  folding  blue  crefl ;  IhOulders  green, 
fpotted  with  Avhite  ;  primary  quill  feathers  blue;  tail 
long,  wedged,  the  feathers  A'arled  Avith  blue  and  red; 
coverts  declined,  and  of  various  mixed  colours;  legs  yel¬ 
low.  Inhabits  China. 


AVith  Superbus>- 


Gcn.  73.  Numidia,  Pintado^  or  Guinea  FozvL  Numcdia^ 
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Bill  Brong  and  Biort ;  the  bafe  covered  Avith  a  carun-  Characters., 
culated  cere,  receiving  the  noBrils  ;  head  horned, 

-w’ith  a  coraprefTed  coloured  ealius;  tailfliort,  bending 
doAvn ;  body  fpecklcd. 

Co77imor^ 
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Gallinse. 
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Common  Guinea  hen, — Caruncles  at  the  gape  double, 
and  no  gular  fold  *,  bill  of  a  reddiili  horn  colour  ;  head 
blue  ♦,  the  crown  with  a  conical,  compreired,  bluilh  red 
protuberance  j  upper  part  of  the  neck  bluifli  ath,  almoft 
naked  ;  lower  feathered,  verging  to  violet  ;  body  black, 
with  round  white  fpots  ;  legs  gray  brown  *,  gular  ca¬ 
runcle  of  the  male  biaijli  ;  of  tlie  fea.ale  red.  'rhere  is 
a  variety  with  the  bread  white,  and  another  with  the 
body  entirely  white  ^  Ibmewhat  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  hen.  Inhabits  Africa,  and  is  domefticaled  in  mod 
parts  of  Europe,  the  Wed  Indies,  and  America.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  banquets,  and  is  now 
much  edeemed  as  a  delicacy,  cfpecially  when  young* 
1  he  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  die 
frequently  fccretcs  till  die  has  produced  her  young 
brood.  The  eggs  arc  fmaller  than  thofe  of  a  common 
hen,  and  of  a  rounder  lhape,  and  are  delicious  eating. 
The  Guinea  hen  is  a  redlefs  and  very  clamorous  bird, 
and  has  a  havdi  creaking  note,  which  is  peculiarly  gra¬ 
ting  and  unpleafant.  Like  the  common  domedic  fowl 
it  ferapes  the  ground,  and  rolls  in  the  dud  to  free  Itfelf 
from  infc6Is.  During  the  night  it  perches  on  high 
jdaees,  and,  if  didurbed,  alarms  the  neighbourhood  by 
its  unceafing  cry.  In  its  natural  date  of  freedom,  it  is 
faid  to  prefer  mardiy  ydaces.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  but  of¬ 
ten  abandons  its  young. 
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Gen.  74.  Tetrao. 

Near  the  eyes,  a  fpot  which  is  either  naked,  or  papillous, 

or  rarely  covered  with  feathers. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  have  a  drong  convex  bill  *, 
groiife,  partridges,  and  quails,  agree  In  "having  a  Ihort 
convex  bill.  The  groufe  chiefly  inhabits  the  colder  re- 
gions,  and  Is  didinguiflied  by  fmall  nodrils,  hid  under 
the  feathers  *,  an  acute  tongue  ;  drong  feet  *,  and  a  pret¬ 
ty  long  tail.  Partridges  and  quails  are  lefs  in  dze  ;  have 
a  diort  tail  j  and  their  noflrils  covered  above  with  a  cal¬ 
lous  prominent  margin.  They  inhabit  the  temperate 
and  even  the  warmer  climates.  The  tinamous  are  a 
tribe  peculiar  to  Guiana,  and  approach  the  pheafant  in 
manners.  Their  bill  is  longer  and  obtufe  at  the  apex  ; 
the  nodrils  are  placed  in  the  middle  *,  their  gape  is  very 
wide  •,  the  throat  thinly  covered  with  feathtTs  j  the  tail 
very  ftiort  •,  the  back-toe  diort,  and  ufelefs  for  running. 
The  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  ^ 

A.  Spot  over  the  eyes  nuked ;  legs  downy,  Groufe, 

Wood  groufe,  cock  of  the  wood,  or  capercailzie, — Tail 
rounded  •  arm-pits  white  ;  bill  horn  colour  *,  fpot  above 
the  eyes  fcarlet  *,  irides  hazel  j  nodrils  covered  with 
fhort  feathers  ;  feathers  of  the  chin  black,  longer  •,  head 
and  neck  cinereous,  with  fine  tranfverfe  black  lines*,  body 
bay,  with  blackifli  lines  above ;  bi^ead  blackifti  green  ; 
belly  and  vent  black,  varied  with  white  *,  tail  feathers 
18,  each  fide  fpotted  with  white  ;  legs  robud  and 
brown;  toes  pedinated  at  the  edge.  Of  the  female 
the  bill  is  dufky  ;  chin  red  ;  body  with  altermte  red 
and  black  tranlverfe  lines  above  ;  bread  with  a  few 
Avhite  fpots,  the  lower  part  orange  ;  belly  fpotted  with 
pale  orange  and  black,  the  feathers  tipt  with  white; 
ihoulders  black,  the  feathers  edged  with  black  and  pale 
tawney,  and  tipt  with  white  ;  tail  rudy,  barred  with 
black,  and  tipt  with  white.  In  fize,  this  fpecies  is  little 
inferior  to  a  turkey,  and  fometimes  weighs  12  or  J3, 
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but  more  frequently  feven  or  eight  pounds.  The  male 
is  two  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  female  two  feet  two  V'— 
inches  long.  Inhabits  the  mountainous  and  woody  parts 
of  Europe  and  northern  Afia.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  pine-foreds  of  Normandy,  in  Ruifia  and  Siberia,  in 
Italy,  and  feveral  parts  of  the  Alps.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  it  is  nearly  extin6l.  It  feeds  on  the  berries  of 
the  juniper  and  vaecinium,  and  on  the  feeds  of  the  pine 
tribe  and  other  trees.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  except  in  the 
feafon  of  love,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  it  calls  the  females  about 
it  with  a  loud  voice,  its  tail  expanded,  its  wings  hang¬ 
ing  down  to  its  feet,  its  neck  dretched  out,  and  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  its  head  erected.  The  female  builds  on  the 
ground  among  mofies,  and  lays  from  eight  to  fixtecn 
eggs.  The  fledi  of  this  fpecies  is  much  edeemed,  and 
its  eggs  are  accounted  preferable  to  thofe  of  every  other 
bird.  They  are  while,  fpotted  with  yellow,  and  larger 
than  thofe  of  tiie  common  hen.  young  follow  the 

lien  as  foon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  fometimes  with  part 
of  the  Ihcll  attached  to  them. 

Black  game,  black  groufe,  or  black  cock, — Violet 
black  j  tail  forked  ;  fecondary  quill  feathers  white  to¬ 
wards  the  bafe  ;  bill  black  ;  body  finning  glaucous- 
black  ;  wing-coverts  black  brown  ;  four  fird  quill  fea¬ 
thers  black,  the  red  white  at  the  bafe  ;  tail  fcatiiers 
from  16  to  18,  black  ;  legs  black  brown  y  tcjcs  pectina¬ 
ted.  Female  lefs  ;  the  weight  of  an  old  cock  is  nearly 
four  pounds,  but  that  of  the  female  is  not  often  more 
than  two.  Length  about  23  inches:  there  are  feveral 
varieties.  Inhabits  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of 
Europe.  In  Britain  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of.tlie  kingdom,  and  cfpecially  to  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  ;  population  and  culture  having  driven 
them  from  the  foulh,  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  wild 
uncultivated  parts,  as  in  the  New  Forefi  in  Hampfiiirc, 
Dartmoor  and  Sedgemoor  in  Devonfiiire,  and  the  heathy 
hills  in  Somerfetfliire  contiguous  to  the  latter.  It  alfo 
occurs  in  Staffordfliire,  North  Wales,  and  the  north  of 
England.  It  feeds  principally  on  the  tops  of  heath  and 
birch,  except  when  the  mountain  berries  are  ripe,  at 
’which  time  it  devours  bilberries  and  craneberrits  with 
the  greated  voracity.  Irf  the  month  of  April  the  male 
places  himfelf  on  an  eminence,  at  morning  dawn,  and 
invites  the  females  by  crowing  and  clapping  his  wings. 

The  males  are  polygamous,  and  fight  defperately  for  tlie 
females.  *lhey  afterwards  aifoeiate  peaceably  in  fmall 
packs,  are  fond  of  woody,  heathy,  and  mountainous  fitu- 
ations ;  but  oecafionally  vifit  the  corn  fields  in  autumn, 
retiring  Avholly  to  woods  in  the  winter,  and  perching  on 
trees.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  they  are  killed 
by  eating  cherries  or  pears.  'J'he  female  forms  an  art- 
lefs  ned  on  the  ground,  and  lays  fix  or  eight  eggs,  of  a 
dull  yellowifii  white  colour,  marked  witii  numerous  very 
fmall  ferruginous  fpecks,  and  with  blotches  of  the  fame 
towards  the  fmaller  end.  The  young  are  hatched  very 
late  in  fummer.  The  young  males  quit  their  parent  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  keep  together  in  flocks  of 
feven  or  eight  till  the  fpring.  They  do  not  acquire 
their  male  garb  till  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  when 
the  plumage  gradually  changes  to  a  deeper  colour,  and 
aflumes  that  of  a  bluifii-black,  which  it  afterAvards 
retains. 

Ptarmigan,  white  groufe,  or  white  game, — Cinereous  ;  Lagopus* 
toes  downy ;  quill  feathers  white  j  tail  feathers  black, 
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lipt  With  white,  the  middles  ones  white  *,  body,  In  fum- 
mer,  cinereous,  varied  with  white  and  brown,  in  winter 
nearly  all  white  ^  but  in  all  feafons  the  lateral  tall  fea¬ 
thers  are  black,  tipt  with  white  5  legs  and  toes  covered 
with  a  thick  wool  like  a  hare’s.  From  14  to  15  inch¬ 
es  long.  Inhabits  the  Alpine  parts  of  Europe  and  Si¬ 
beria.  In  this  country  it  is  met  with  only  on  the  fura- 
mits  of  our  higheft  hills,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  fometimes,  but  rarely,  on  tiie  lofty  hills  of 
Cumlcrland  and  Wales.  As  the  fnow  melts  on  the  Tides 
of  the  mountains,  it  conftantly  afeends  till  it  gains  the 
fiininiit,  where  it  forms  holes,  and  burrows  in  the  fnow. 
'Fhcfe  birds  pah*  at  the  fame  time  with  the  red  groufe  ; 
the  female  lays  eight  or  ten  white  eggs,  fpotted  with 
brown,  not  in  any  regular  nelt  but  on  the  ground.  In 
winter  they  fly  in  flocks,  and  are  fo  little  aecu domed  to 
the  light  of  man,  that  they  are  eafily  fliot,  or  taken  In 
a  fnare.  They  feed  on  the  wild  produ6fions  of  the  hills, 
as  the  buds  of  trees,  the  young  fliootsof  pines,  the  heath, 
crow-berry,  rhododendron,  &c.  They  run  fwiftly,  fly 
heavily,  are  impatient  of  the  fun  and  wind,  and  are  un- 
fuleeptible  of  domeftieation.  I'he  flefli  of  the  young 
is  accounted  a  great  delicacy.  That  of  the  full-grown 
birds  has  fometimes  a  bitter,  but  not  unpalatable  tafle  : 
It  is  alfo  dark  coloured,  and,  according  to  EufTon,  ap¬ 
proaches  ill  flavour  to  that  of  the  hare. 

White  groufe. — Orange,  varied  w'itli  black  bands  and 
white  blotches  j  toes  downy  ;  tail  feathers  black,  tipt 
with  white  ;  the  middle  ones  entirely  white  ;  bill  black  *, 
belly  and  legs  white  ;  claws  broad  and  flat.  Upwards 
of  16  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  Woods  of  Europe  and 
Alia,  and,  like  the  preceding,  groivs  white  in  winter. 

F inflated  groufe » — Back  of  the  neck  with  fupplcmen- 
tal  w'lngs,  which  are  wanting  in  the  female.  The  male 
is  fmaller  than  a  partridge.  Inhabits  North  America  \ 
feeds  chiefly  on  acorns  ;  and  at  funrife  cFe6ls  his  neck 
w  ings,  and  lings  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour. 

Hiuze! groufe, — Tail  feathers  cinereous,  wutli  black 
fpoEs  and  a  black  band,  except  the  tivo  middle  ones. 
Fourteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  hazel  wmods  of 
Europe  j  feeds  on  catkins  j  when  terrified,  erefls  the 
feathers  of  the  crown. 

Red  groufe.,  or  nioorcoch, — Tranfverfely  ftreaked  with 
rufous  and  blackifli  *,  fix  outer  tail  feathers  blackifh  on 
each  fide  *,  caruncle  on  the  eyebrows  lunated  and  fear- 
let  greater  quill-feathers  brown  *,  tail  feathers  fixteen, 
the  four  middle  ones  the  colour  of  the  back,  the  reil 
blackifli.  Length  fifteen  inches  j  weight  about  nine¬ 
teen  ounces.  'I'his  fpeeies  is  only  to  be  met  with  In  the 
extenfive  uncultivated  wafles  that  are  covered  with 
heath,  particularly  the  moll  mountainous  fituations,  ha¬ 
ving  been  driven  from  the  foutli  by  cultivation.  It 
flill  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  in  the  moor¬ 
lands  of  Yorkfliire  and  the  north  of  England,  but  is 
no  where  fo  plentiful  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  w’alle  moors  of  North  Britain,  in  general. 
It  Is  alfti  found  in  the  Wellern  iflands,  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  bogs  of  Ireland  ;  but  Teems  to  be  unknown  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  thofe  mentioned  by  Buffon  as 
natives  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  either  forming  a 
dillin^l  fpeeies,  or  at  leafl:  a  variety.  Linnaeus  did  not 
feem  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  Gmelin  gave  It  as  a 
variety  of  the  ptarmagan.  The  red  groufe  never  re¬ 
fort  to  woods,  but  confine  themfelves  wholly  to  the  open 
moors,  feeding  on  the  mountain  and  bog  berries  ;  and, 
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in  defefl  of  thefe,  on  the  tops  of  the  heath.  They  pair 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  female  lays  from  8  to  14  eggs, 
much  like  thofe  of  the  black  groufe,  but  fmaller,  on 
the  ground.  The  young  keep  with  the  parent  birds  till 
towards  winter,  and  are  called  a  petch.^  qr  brood.  In 
November  they  flock  together  in  greater  numbers,  fomc- 
tiines  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  fort/,  and  are  then  cf- 
tremely  fliy  and  difficult  to  be  fliot. 

B.  Orbits  granulated ;  legs  naked, 

a.  Legs  of  the  male  armed  with  a  fpur.  Partridge, 

Greek  or  red  partridge. — Bill  and  legs  blood-red  ^ 
chin  white,  farrouiidcd  wntli  a  black  band,  and  fpotted 
with  white  )  feathers  of  the  fides  with  a  d(;uble  black 
flrlpe  \  tail  feathers  fourteen,  cinereous,  the  five  outer  ru¬ 
fous  for  tlie  lail  half.  Rather  larger  than  the  next  fpe- 
cies.  Inhabits  various  parts  of  loutiiern  Europe,  Afia, 
Africa,  and  the  Ga-eek  iflands.  A  variety,  called  the 
Guernfey  or  red-legged  partridge fometimes  been 
found  on  the  Suffolk  or  Norfolk  coails.  It  is  diftin- 
guiflicd  by  a  Angle  black  liripe  on  the  feathers  of  the 
fide>^,  and  fixteen  tail  feathers,  of  which  the  five  outer 
are  rufous  on  each  fide.  The  red  partridge  frequently 
perches  on  a  tree,  and  wdll  breed  in  confinement,  which 
the  common  one  is  never  known  to  do. 

Common  partridge. — A  iraked  fcarlet  fpot  under  the 
eyes  \  tail  ferruginous  j  breafl  browm  ;  legs  white ;  face 
yellowiih  j  cap  and  neck  w'aved  afli  ;  quill,  feathers 
brown,  -with  ferruginous  bauds  ;  tail  feathers  eighteen, 
lower  part  of  the  breafl:  with  two  chefnut  fpots.  Seve¬ 
ral  varieties  of  this  fpeeies  are  enumerated  by  ornitholo- 
gifls,  but  mofl;  of  them  appear  to  be  accidental.  Length 
about  13  inebes  ;  weight  15  ounces.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  Afia,  though  chiefly  in  temperate  regions,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  being  equally  unfavourable  to 
it.  They  are  nowhere  in  greater  plenty  than  in  this 
ifland,  where,  in  their  feafon,  they  contribute  to  our  moft 
elegant  entertainments.  They  haunt  corn  fields,  and 
are  never  found  at  any  diftance  from  arable  laud.  They 
pair  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  the  female  is  very  proli¬ 
fic,  laying  from  12  to  20  eggs.  It  makes  no  nefl,  but 
ferapes  a  fmall  hole  in  the  ground,  and  throws  Into  It  a 
few  contiguous  fibres,  on  which  to  depofit  the  eggs.  The 
old  birds  fit  very  clofe  on  the  latter  when  near  hatching. 
The  incubation  lalls  tliree  'weeks,  and  the  young  bird.? 
learn  to  run  as  foon  as  hatched,  frequently  with  part  of 
the  fhell  flicking  to  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  introduce  partridges,  eggs  under  the  common  hbn, 
who  hatches  and  rears  them  as  her  own  :  but,  in  this 
cafe,  the  young  birds  require  to  be  fed  witli  the  larvse 
of  ants,  which  arc  their  favourite  food,  and  without 
which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  rear  them.  ITey  like- 
wife  eat  infedls,  and,  when  full  grown,  feed  on  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  young  plants.  “  Tbeaffe(Rion  of  the  par¬ 
tridge  for  her  young  (fays  Mr  Bewick),  Is  peculiarly 
flrong  and  lively  ;  flie  is  greatly  aflifted  in  the  care  of 
rearing  them  by  her  mate  :  they  lead  them  out  In  com¬ 
mon,  call  them  together,  point  out  to  them  their  proper 
food,  and  aflifl:  them  in  finding  it  by  fcratching  the 
ground  with  their  feet  \  they  frequently  fit  clofe  by  each 
other,  covering  the  chickens  with  their  wings  like  the 
hen.  In  this  fituation  they  are  not  eafily  fluflicd  *,  the 
fportfman,  who  is  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  his 
game,  will  carefully  avoid  giving  any  dillurbance  to  a 
3  Y  ^  ‘  feene 
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fcene  fo  truly  intercfting  ;  but  lliould  the  pointer  come 
too  near,  or  unfortunately  run  in  upon  them,  there  are 
few  who  are  ignorant  of  the  confulion  that  follows  :  the 
male  firfl;  gives  the  fignal  of  alarm  by  a  peculiar  cry  of 
ditlrefs,  throwing  himfelf  at  the  fame  moment  more  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  way  of  -danger,  in  order  to  deceive 


or  miilead  the  enemy  j  he  flies,  or  rather  runs  along  the 
ground,  hanging  his  wings,  and  exhibiting  every  fymp- 
tom  of  debility,  whereby  the  dog  is  decoyed,  in  the  too 
eager  expeflation  of  an  eafy  prey,  to  a  diftance  from  the 
covey  ;  the  female  flies  off  in  a  contrary  direflion,  and 
to  a  greater  diftance,  but  returning  foon  after  by  fecret 
ways,  flie  finds  her  fcattered  brood  clofely  fquatted  a- 
mong  the  grafs,  and,  collefling  them  with  hafte,  fiie 
leads  them  from  the  danger,  before  the  dog  has  had 
time  to  return  from  his  purfuit.” 

b.  Legs  without  a  fpur,  ^aiL 

Green  quail, — ^Green  ;  bill  and  legs  reddifti  •,  wings 
chefnut,  fpeckled  with  black  5  bill  a  little  bent  at  the 
tip  \  hind  toe  unarmed  \  tail  and  vent  black.  Between 
1 1  and  1 2  inches  long. 

Californian  quail. — Lead  colour  crown  with  an  up¬ 
right  creft  \  throat  black,  edged  with  white  j  belly  yel- 
lowifti  brown,  with  black  crefeents.  The  female  wants 
the  black  throat  and  whitifh  margin.  Larger  than  the 
common  quail.  Inhabits  Caliifi)rnia. 

l^oifij  quail, — Varied  with  yellowifh,  rufous,  black, 
and  gray  ;  bill  longer  than  in  others  of  the  genus, 
A  very  clamorous  bird,  which  inhabits  the  woods  in 
Java. 

Chinefe  quail. — Body  fpotted  with  gray  j  throat 
black,  w-ith  a  white  arch.  From  four  to  fix  inches 
long.  Inhabits  China  and  the  Philippine  iflts,  and  is 
carried  alive  by  the  Chinefe,  in  the  winter,  between 
their  hands,  *for  the  purpofe  of  warming  them. 

Common  quail, — Body  fpotted  ^vith  gray  \  eyebrows 
white  ;  tail  feathers  with  a  ferruginous  edge  and  cre- 
feent ;  bill  black  5  head  black,  varied  with  rufous  -,  a 
yellpwifli  ftreak  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  and 
neck  j  feathers  of  the  neck  rufty  brown,  varied  with 
gray  ;  the  ihafts  with  a  longitudinal  yellowdfti  ftreak  j 
body  beneath  dirty  ochreous  -,  throat  and  breaft  reddifh  \ 
quill  feathers  gray  browm,  with  rufous  bars  on  the  out- 
fide  ;  tail  feathers  twelve,  with  reddifti  and  black  lines  \ 
legs  brownifh.  Seven  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  When  thefe  birds  mi- 
gr.ate  to  and  from  the  north,  they  are  found  In  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
One  hundred  thoufand,  it  is  faid,  have  been  taken  in  one 
day  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A 
fmall  portion  only  extend  their  flight  to  this  country. 
With  us  they  appear  about  the  beginning  of  May,  in 
our  cultivated  champaign  diftri61s,  though  not  in  fuch 
numbers  as  formerly.  On  their  firft  arrival,  the  males 
are  conftantly  uttering  a  wdiiftling  note,  thrice  fuceeffive- 
ly  repeated,  which  being  imitated  by  a  whiftle  or  quail- 
call,  they  are  cafily  enticed  into  a  net.  Before  the  re¬ 
volution,  great  quantities  ufed  to  be  fent  alive  from 
France  to  the  London  market.  In  confinement  the^y 
fatten,  and  feera  to  lofe  much  of  their  fierce  and  |'»ug- 
nacious  difpofition.  The  female  depofits  eight  or  ten 
yellowifti  eggs,  blotched,  or  fpotted  with  duiky,  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  ufually  with  us  among  green  wheat. 
The  young  birds  follow  the  mother  as  foon  as  hatched, 


but  do  not  continue  long  together  5  for  tliey^arc  fcarce-  Calllnai. 
ly  groivn  up  when  they  feparate,  or,  if  kept  together, 
they  fight  obftinately,  and  frequently  deftroy  one  ano¬ 
ther.  From  this  quarrelfome  difpofition  4t  was,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  them  as  game  cocks ;  and 
that  the  Chinefe,  and  fome  of  the  Italians  are,  at  this 
day,  addided  to  the  diverfion  of  quail-fighting.  After 
feeding  two  quails  very  highly,  they  place  them  oppofite 
to  each  other,  and  throw  in  a  few  grains  of  feed  be¬ 
tween  them,  ivhen  the  birds  rufti  on  each  other  with  the 
utmoft  fury,  ftriking  with  their  bills  and  heels  till  one 
of  them  yields. 

C.  Orbits  with  a  fe%v  feathers  ;  legs  naked,  four -toed, 

and  unarmed,  Tinamous.  Tmamous. 

Cayenne  tinnmous, — Bill  and  legs  brown  ^  back  afhy-  GwLenJis. 
brown,  varied  with  blackifh  ftripes  j  chin  cinereous  j  bel¬ 
ly  pale  orange.  Eleven  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne 
and  Guiana. 

Great  tinatnous, — Legs  yellowifh-brown  j  bill  black  ;  Majol. 
crown  rufous  ^  bodyjalivej  back  and  tail  with  black 
fpots.  Eighteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  the  woods  of 
South  America  j  roofts  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees  j 
feeds  on  worms,  infeds,  feeds  and  fruits  builds  twice  a- 
year,  at  the  root  of  a  large  tree,  and  lays  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  green  eggs.  _ 

Little  tinamous, — Bill  and  legs  yellow ;  head  and  Sovk 
neck  black  \  body  brown  above,  rufous  beneath  \  chin 
mixed  with  white  j  quill  feathers  browm.  Nine  inches 
long.  Inhabits  Guiana, 
in  the  branches  of  trees. 


Builds  an  hemifpherical  neft 


Order  VI.  PASSERES.  ^  7°' 

Passeres. 

.  .  .  .  7^^ 

Bill  conical,  pointed  \  noftrils  oval,  pervious,  and  na-  Charader.^ 

ked. 

The  birds  of  this  order  have  the  feet  formed  for  walk¬ 
ing  or  hopping.  They  live,  fomc  at  the  time  of  breed¬ 
ing,  and  others  constantly,  in  monogamy.  Some  which 
feed  on  the  feeds  of  plants  have  a  ftiort  bill,  others  that 
live  on  infeds  and  ivorms  are  generally  furniflied  with 
a  longer  bill.  'I'hey  neftle  on  trees,  in  bullies,  in  houfes, 
and  on  the  ground.  They  often  build  very  artificial 
nefts,  and  feed  their  young  with  their  bill.  This  order 
Includes  all  the  finging  birds  ;  the  malts  are  the  fong- 
fters.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  cai able. 


COLUMBA, 


Gen.  75.  CoLUMBA,  Pigeon. 

Bill  ftraight,  defcendlng  towards  the  lip  ;  noflrils  ob- 
long,  and  half  covered  wfith  a  foft  tumid  membrane.. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  have  a  weak  and  flender  bill, 
fiiort  feet,  and  many  of  them  red  toes,  divided  to  their 
origin.  They  extend  their  refidonce  even  to  the  ardic 
regions.  They  drink  much,  and  not  at  intervals  like 
other  birds,  but  by  continuous  draughts  like  quadrupeds. 
Their  note  is  plaintive  or  mournful.  They  form  the 
conneding  link  betiveen  this  and  the  preceding  order  ^ 
but  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  pafferine  tribes,  in 
being  monogamous,  in  carefting  each  other  by  their  bills, 
in  the  male  and  female  alternately  hatching,  in  both 
joining  to  feed  the  young,  in  laying  but  few  eggs,  and 
in  their  nidification.  Of  upwards  of  feventy  fpteics 
which  belong  to  this  genus,  only  five  or  fix  are  natives 
.  'of 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  eggs  of  all  the  fpccies  are 
^  ^vhite. 

A.  Tail  even  and  moderate. 

Common  or  Jiock  pigeon,  or  Jlock  dove, — Bluidi*,  neck 
above  glolTy  green  \  double  band  on  the  Kings,  and  tip 
of  the  tail  blackifli  ;  throat  and  bread;  claret  colour  j 
claws  black.  Length  13  or  14  inches;  weight  ii 
ounces.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia ;  is  wdld  in  many 
places,  but  is  kept  in  pigeon- houfes  every  where,  and 
n  the  parent  dock  w  hence  all  the  varieties  of  the  do- 
medic  pigeon  are  derived,  and  is  on  that  account  called 
iht y?oc/:-dove.  It  builds  in  towers,  in  caverns  of  roeks, 
and  in  clifts  in  unfrequented  iflands.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  it  migrates  foutliward.  It  is  gregarious ;  lays 
two  eggs,  and  breeds  fever al  times  in  the  year. 

Dornejiic  pigeon, — Cinereous  ;  rump  wdiile  ;  band  on 
the  wings,  and  tip  of  the  tail  blackifli.  The  varieties 
are,  liowcver,  very  numerous,  and  not  eafrly  reducible  to 
diilinfl  deferiptions'.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  are, 
the  roch,  Roman,  Bar  bar  if,  jacobine,  Jhaher,  tumbler, 
carrier,  horfeman,  and  turner  pigeons..  From  14  to  15 
inches  long.  Inhabits  and  is  domeflicated  in  almoll 
ov'cry  part  of  Europe  and  Ada,  and  lays  from  nine  to 
1  I  times  a  year.  Though  only  twni  eggs  are  laid  at  a 
time,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  the  produce  and 
defeendants  of  a  dngle  pair  may  amount  to  nearly 
15,000.  A  (X)mpofition  of  loam,  old  rubbiflr  and  lalt, 
will  not  only  entice  birds  of  this  fpecies  to  remain  in  a 
required  fpot,  but  will  even  decoy  thofe  belonging  to 
other  places,  and  is  therefore  prohibited  by  law^  'J'he 
carrier  pigeon  is  cadly  diftinguidied  from  the  other  va¬ 
rieties,  by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  fkin  round  the 
eyes,  and  by  its  dark  blue  or  blackilh  colour.  The  bird 
is  conveyed  from  its  home  to  the  place  whence  the  in- 
dn'mation  is  intended  to  be  fent;  the  letter  is  tied  under 
its  wing,  and  it  is  let  loofe.  From  the  inOant  of  its 
liberation,  its  flight  is  dire^Ied  through  the  clouds,  at 
an  amazing  height,  to  its  home,  and  it  darts  onw'ard  in 
a  llraight  line  to  the  very  fpot  from  wliich  it  w^as  taken, 
by  virtue  of  fome  faculty  or  iullinfl  whicli  it  is  very 
difhcult  to  explain.  I'o  meafure  their  fpeed  willi  fome 
degree  of  exacinc  f'^,  a  gentleman  fome  years  ago,  on  a 
Iritling  wager,  fenl  a  can  1-r  pigeon  from  London,  by 
the  coach,  to  a  friend  at  St  Edmund’s-bury,  and  alf)ng 
with  it  a  note,  requefting  that  the  pigeon,  two  days  after 
its  arrival  there,  inight  be  thrown  up  precifely  when  the 
towm-clock  (truck  nine  in  the  morning.  This  w’as  ac¬ 
cordingly  done,  and  the  pigeon  arrived  in  London,  and 
^ew  into  the  Bull  Inn  in  Bi(lK;p’s-Gate  Street,  at  half 
an  hour  pail  eleven  o’clock  of  the  fame  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  down  72  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Great  crowned  Indian  pigeon, — Bluifli  ;  cinereous 
above  ;  orbits  black  ;  creft  ;  (boulders  ferruginous.  Size 
of  a  turkey.  Inhabits  New  Guinea. 

Leffer  crowned  pigeon — Eyelids  wEite  ;  bind  head 
wdth  a  red  gold  crefl;  ;  breaft  and  belly  violet  ;  back, 
rump,  and  tail  green  ;  legs  yellow  ;  hind  toe  unarmed. 
Size  of  the  common  pigeon.  Inhabits  Malacca. 

Ring  dove. — Cinereous;  tail  feathers  black  on  the  hind 
part  ;  jnimary  quill  feathers  whifilh  on  the  outer  edge  ; 
neck  w  hite  on  cacli  fide  ;  bill  ycllowidi ;  cere  red  and 
feurfy  ;  irides  yelluwirti  ;  head,  back,  and  w  ing  coverts 
blu'Jlr ;  rump  and  throat  pale  afli ;  bread  claret  colour  ; 
belly  and  vent  wliitiili )  neck  above  and  at  the  Tides 
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green  gold,  \vith  a  white  crefeent  on  each  fide  ;  feet  Palferes. 


rough  as  (ar  as  the  toes.  Weighs  about  20  ounces  ; 
Tength  eight  inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  rarely  Sibe¬ 
ria.  From  its  living  in  w^oods,  and  building  in  trees,  it 
is  not  uncommonly  called  wood  pigeon.  It  feems  to  be 
originally  a  native  of  this  idand,  and  probably  migrates 
no  farther  than  from  the  northern  to  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it.  Early  in  fpring  it  begins  to  pair,  at  w  hicb  time 
the  male  is  obferved  to  fly  in  a  (ingular  manner,  alter¬ 
nately  rifing  and  falling  in  the  air.  It  forms  a  nod  of 
a  lew  fraall  dicks  loofely  put  together.  Its  common 
food  is  grain  and  feeds  of  all  kinds,  acorns  and  beech¬ 
nuts,  and  in  default  of  thefe,  turnip -greens,  and  young 
clover,  or  even  green  corn,  and  ivy  berries.  Various  at¬ 
tempts  to  domedicate  this  fpecies  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful,  ' 

Green  turtle. — Brafs  green  above,  purple-violet  be-  Viridis* 
ncath.  Near  eight  iiielies  long.  Inhabits  Amboina. 

-Turtledove, — I'ail  feathers  tipt  with  wdiile  ;  back 
gray  ;  bread  dedi  coloured  ;  a  fpot  of  black  feathers, 
tipt  with  white,  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  ;  bill  brown 
irides  yellow'  ;  crown  olive-a(h  ;  front  and  chin  nearly 
white;  fcapulars  and  coverts  reddidi-brown,  fj)otted  wdtli 
black  ;  throat  and  bread  claret-coloured  ;  belly  and  vent 
wdiite  ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  dudey  brown,  the  end 
and  exterior  fide  of  the  outer  mod  feathers  white.  Sub-. 
je6l  to  feveral  varieties.  About  12  inches  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe,  China,  and  India,  Vifits  the  fouthern 
parts  of  England  in  the  fpring,  and  leavesj;hem  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  Is  very  day  and  retired, 
breeding  in  tliiek  woods,  and  ncdling  on  high  trees. 

Is  very  dedruCiive  to  fields  of  peas. 


B.  Tail  long  and  wedged. 


7U 


Pitjfengcr  pigeon. — Orbits  naked  and  fanguine;  bread  Migrate^ 
rufous.  From  15  to  16  inches  long.  Inhabits  North 
America,  migrating  fouthward  in  Decembei;  in  qued  of 
food.  The  multitudes  which  pafs  in  hard  winters  are 
truly  adonidiing,  as  they  dy  by  millions  in  a  dock,  and 
literally  intercept  the  light  of  the  fun.  As  foon  as  one 
dock  has  palTed,  another  fucceeds ;  and  thefe  movements 
fornetimes  continue  for  three  days  without  intermiffion. 

Their  favourite  food  is  acorns;  but  they  not  only  eat  the 
fruit  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  but  alfo  corn  ^nd  rice, 
of  which  they  are  very  unfparing  in  the  courfe  of  their 
palTagc.  71^ 

Black-winged  Body  livid  ;  wings  black.  In-  Meianop* 


tera 


habits  Chili. 

Mai'ginated  turtle. — Bread  red  ;  tail  feathers  Margtia^ 
•with  black,  and  edged  with  white  ;  bill  horny  ;  irides 


rufous  ;  front  and  chin  reddifii  brown  ;  lores  white 
bind  head  bluifh-afh  colour  ;  a  black  fpot  under  the 
ears  ;  body  above  brown  ;  dumlders  fpotted  with  black  ; 
rump  cinereous  ;  throat  and  bread  rofy  ;  two  middle 
tail  feathers  blaekidi ;  the  red  alb  colpur,  'i’en  inches 
lung.  Native  of  America. 

Bantam  pigeon. — Orbits  naked  and 
neck,  bread,  and  danks,  waved  with  black  and  wlilte.A'^'* 
Size  of  the  wry-ncck.  Inhabits  Java. 
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dedi  coloured  ;  Bantamen- 


Gen.  76.  Alauda,  Lark 
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Alauda. 
7^7 

Bill  cylindiical,  fubulated,  draight  ;  the  mandibles  Giaraclcrt. 
(qual,  and  a  little  gaping  at  the  bafe  ;  tongue  bifid  \ 
hind  claw  ilraigbt,  aiid  longer  than  the  toe. 

.3^2  Field 
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Field  or  Jkij  larh.—Qxiier  webs  of  the  two  middle 
tall  feathers  white,  middle  ones  ferruo-inous  on  the  inner 
fide  j  body  above  varied  with  blackifli,  reddilh-gray, 
and  whitilh  5  reddifli-white  beneath  5  bill  and  legs  black  \ 
throat  fpotted  with  black.  A  variety  fometimes  occurs 
that  is  wholly  white,  another  which  is  black-brown,  and 
a  third,  which  is  found  in  Riiffia,  and  didingulflied  by 
its  very  long  legs.  This  well-known  fpecies  is  about 
fcven  inches  long,  and  inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Afri¬ 
ca.  It  Is  moft  common  in  the  open  and  upland  cultiva¬ 
ted  diflridls  in  which  corn  abounds,  and  is  rarely  feen 
on  extended  moors  at  a  diftance  from  arable  land.  The 
neft  is  placed  on  the  ground,  among  grafs  or  corn,  and 
is  formed  of  dry  grafs  and  other  vegetable  llalks,  and 
lined  with  fine  dry  grafs.  The  eggs  are  generally  four, 
rather  larger  than  thofe  of  a  tit-lark,  and  of  a  dirty 
white,  blotched  and  fpotted  with  brown.  'Fhe  fky  lark 
begins  to  breed  in  May,  and  wdll  lay  as  late  as  Septem¬ 
ber,  If  its  firft  nefis  are  deflroyed.  The  Incubation  lafis 
a  fortnight,  and  two  broods  are  ufually  produced  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  When  .hatched,  the  mother  \vatches 
over  them  with  the  molt  tender  folicitude  and  affeftion. 
They  are  firll  fed  with  worms  and  infedls  *,  but  after 
they  are  grown  up,  they  live  chiefiy  on  feeds,  herbage, 
and  moll:  other  vegetable  fubllances.  They  are  eafiiy 
tamed,  and  become  fo  familiar  as  to  eat  off  the  table, 
and  even  alight  on  the  hand.  The  lark  becomes  tune¬ 
ful  early  in  fpring,  and  continues  fo  during  the  fummer. 
His  fong  is  chiefiy  heard  in  the  morning  and  evening  ; 
and  he  is  one  of  thofe  few  birds  that  chaunt  their  mel¬ 
low  notes  on  the  wing.  We  need  fcarcely  remark,  that 
he  mounts  almoff  perpendicularly,  and  by  fuccefiive 
fprings  into  the  air,  ^vhere  he  hovers  at  a  great  height, 
and  whence  he  defeends  in  an  oblique  diredlion,  unlefs 
threatened  by  fome  ravenous  bird  of  prey,  or  at  trailed 
by  his  mate,  w’hen  he  drops  down  to  the  ground  like  a 
ffone.  When  he  firft  leaves  the  earth,  his  notes  are 
feeble  and  interrupted,  but,  as  he  rlfes,  they  gradually 
fwell  to  their  full  tone.  Thefe  birds  ceafe  their  ftrains 
in  winter,  when  they  affemble  in  flocks,  grow  fat,  and 
are  taken  in  multitudes  by  the  bird-catchers.  Four 
thoufand  dozen  have  been  taken  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunftable,  between  September  and  February  ;  and 
Kepler  Informs  us,  that  the  exclfe  on  larks  alone  pro¬ 
duces  about  pool,  a  year  to  the  city  of  Leipfic,  whofe 
neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  larks  of  a  peculiarly  de¬ 
licate  flavour. 

Tit  lurk, — Greenifli-brown,  outer  webs  of  the  two 
outermuft  tail  feathers  white  ^  eyebrows  w’ith  a  white 


bill  black  \  body  white  beneath  j  bread  ochreous 
wlfn  oblong  black  fpots  ^  legs  yellowifh. 


line 
yellow 

Length  nearly  five  inches  and  three  quarters.  Inhabits 
Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of  this 
iftand,  though  it  fee  ms  partial  to  barren  fituations,  and 
occurs  both  In  mountainous  and  low  fwampy  places.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  almoft  the  only  bird  which  frequents  the 
extenlive  heath  trails  on  which  It  breeds.  It  has  a 
fine  note,  and  fings  either  fitting  in  trees,  or  on  the 
ground. 

Lejfer  field  lark, — Reddlfti-brown,  fpotted  beneath  \ 
chin  and  belly  white  j  throat  and  bread  obfeure  yellow; 
legs  brownifli  ;  wing  coverts  edged  ^vIth  ivhite  ;  quill 
feathers  dufky,  the  outer  web  of  the  firft  edged  with 
white,  the  others  with  yellowifti-green ;  hind  claw  fliort, 
and  fometimes  hooked,  S^iewliat  larger  than  the  pre¬ 


ceding,  with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded.  It 
vifits  this  country  in  fpring,  but  is  rarely  feen  till  the  be-  ^ 
ginning  of  May  ;  is  not  plentiful,  and  chiefly  affefis  cn-, 
clofed  fituations.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till  Ju¬ 
ly,  it  may  be  feen  mounting  in  the  air  in  a  fluttering 
manner,  at  the  fame  time  uttering  a  twittering  note,  and 
then  defeending  to  fome  neighbouring  tree  with  motion- 
Icfs  wing  and  the  tail  thrown  up.  It  then  fings  fwectly, 
but  never  when  l  ifiiig.  It  generally  neftles  in  the  high 
grafs  or  green  wheat,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  blii- 
ifli  white,  thickly  blotched  and  fpotted  with  purpliQi 
brown.  _ 

Wood  lark. — Head  furrounded  by  a  white  annular 
fillet;  body  varied  like  the  arvetifs  ;  legs  tlefli  colour¬ 
ed.  Weighs  about  eight  drams ;  length  fix  inches. 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  is  met  with,  though 
fparingly,  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  It  fings  delight¬ 
fully  on  wing,  but  rarely  when  fitting  on  the  ground, 
though  fometimes  when  perched  on  a  tree.  Its  fong  is 
much  more  melodious  than  that  of  the  fky  lark,  but 
does  not  confift  of  fo  great  a  variety  of  notes  ;  but  then 
it  frequently  fings  in  the  night,  and  through  moft  of 
the  year,  except  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It 
does  not  afeend  In  the  air  perpendieiilarly,  and  continue 
hovering  and  finging  in  the  fame  fpot,  like  the  fky  lark, 
but  will  fometimes  foar  to  a  great  height,  and  keep  fly¬ 
ing  in  large  Irregular  circles,  finging  with  little  intcr- 
miffion  ;  and  will  thus  continue  in  the  air  for  an  hour 
together.  It  is  an  early  breeder,  the  eggs  being  fome¬ 
times  found  in  the  neft  in  the  beginning  of  April. 

Red  lurk, — Brown  ;  orbits  blackifh  ;  two  outermoft  Ruhra. 
tail  feathers  wdiitc.  About  the  fizc  of  the  fley  lark. 

Inhabits  North  America,  and  is  fometimes  found  near 
London. 

Malabar  lark. — Wings  and  tail  dirty  brown  colour,  Malabarb 
with  reddifli  edges;  bill  black;  creft  long,  brown  andf«. 
tipt  with  wfliite;  chin  and  belly  reddifli  white;  feathers 
of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  brown  ;  the  edge 
reddifh  towards  the  tip,  and  marked  with  a  white  fpot; 
legs  reddifli.  Five  inches  and  a  half  long.  Native  of 
Malabar. 

GrafsJiopper  lark^  nr  grafshopper  warbler. — Tail  irroialh* 

thers  brown,  the  outer  one  half  white,  the  fecond  with 
a  white  wedged  tip;  wings  with  two  whitifli  lines;  bill 
dufivy;  legs  whitifli ;  lores  white;  body  grccnifli-brown 
above,  feathers  dufky  in  the  middle,  ycllowifli-white 
beneath;  breaft  dirty  white;  tail longifli,  and  fomewhat 
tvedged.  Length  five  inches  and  a  half ;  weight  about 
three  drams  and  a  quarter.  Inhabits  Europe.  Though 
not  plentiful  in  Britain,  it  perhaps  appears  to  be  much 
lefs  fo  from  its  extreme  fliynefs,  audits  habit  of  conceal¬ 
ing  Itfelf  among  furze  and  thick  hedges.  Its  lingular 
note  refembles  the  chirping  of  the  larger  fpecies  of 
crickets. 

Rock  lark — Olive  brown,  varied  with  blackifli ;  yel-  Obfeura* 
lowifli  beneath  ;  fides  of  the  neck  and  breaft  with  brown- 
Ifh  fpots  ;  outermoft  tail  feathers  obliquely  half  whitifli, 
fecond  whitifh  at  the  tip.  Upwards  of  feven  inches 
long.  In  its  fon 
is  much  allied 
rocky  fhores  of  England,  and  feems  to  fublift  chiefly  on 
marine  infe^ls.  , 

Leffer  crefed lark, — Tail  feathers  black,  the  two  outer- 
moft  white  on  the  outer  edge  ;  head  crefted  ;  legs  red ; 
body  pale  brown.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia,  and 
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ij^,  manner  of  flying,  and  general  habits, 
to  the  tit  lark.  Inhabits  fome  of  the 
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Calaniira> 


Pafferes.  Js  common  in  Yorkfhire.  It  is  a  folltary  bird,  and 
'  builds  in  woods  and  thickets. 

Calandrt  lark, — Outermod  tail  feathers  totally  white 
without,  fecond  and  third  tipt  with  white  j  peftoral  band 
brown.  Seven  inches  and  a  quarter  long.  Inhabits 
Italy  and  IIufTia.  Builds  on  the  ground.  Sings  fweeb 
ly,  and  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 
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Gen.  77.  Sturnus,  Stare^  or  Starling. 

Bill  fubulate,  angular,  deprelTed,  fomewhat  blunt  ;  the 

upper  mandible  entire,  and  fomewhat  open  at  the 

edges  j  noftrils  furrounded  with  a  prominent  rim  \ 

tongue  notched  and  pointed. 

Common  Jlare^  or  Jlarling. — Bill  yellowifh  j  body 
black,  with  white  dots  j  qnill  feathers  and  tail  dulky  ; 
the  former  edged  with  yellow  on  the  outer  fide,  the  lat¬ 
ter  with  dirty  green  ;  lefler  coverts  edged  with  yellow, 
and  nightly  gloffed  wdth  green  *,  legs  rcddilh-brown. 
Male  fhining  with  purple,  green,  and  gold.  There  are 
feveral  varieties.  Weight  about  three  ounces  5  length 
eight  inches  and  three  quarters.  Found  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  old  continent.  It  breeds  in  the  hollows  of 
trees  or  rocks,  among  rubbilli,  or  in  old  towers,  and 
fometimes  appropriates  the  nell  of  another  bird.  My¬ 
riads  of  this  fpecies  breed  among  the  rocks  in  the  Ork¬ 
ney  illands,  and  in  winter  feed  on  the  cancer  piilex. 
The}r  general  food  is  infedfs,  earth-worms,  feeds,  berries, 
&.C.  They  migrate  in  flocks,  and  are  very  noify.  In 
confinement  it  may  be  taught  to  mimic  various  founds, 
and  even  to  fpeak.  So  attached  are  they  to  fociety, 
that  they  not  only  join  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies,  but 
alfo  birds  of  a  different  kind  5  and  are  frequently  feen 
in  company  with  redwings,  fieldfares,  and  even  with 
pigeons,  j\^ckdaws,  and  owls.  They  chatter  much  in 
the  evening  and  morning,  both  when  they  alTeinble  and 
dlfperfe. 

iVatcr~on%el\  or  ernhe. — Black  ;  bread  white  \  chin 
white-,  tall  black;  belly  ferruginous  ;  legs  pale  blue 
before,  black  behind.  Length  feven  inches  and  a  half. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  northern  Perfia.  Is  (liv  and  foli- 
tary,  and  rarely  to  be  feen,  except  on  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vers  and  dreams  of  water.  It  is  not  un frequent  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  in  fome 
didri(ns  in  Devondiire.  In  thefe  places  it  breeds,  and 
continues  the  whole  year.  The  ned  is  very  large,  formed 
externally  of  mofs  and  water  plants, and  lined  with  dry  oak 
leaves,  refembling  that  of  the  wren^  with  a  dome  or  co¬ 
vering.  It  is  ufually  placed  in  foine  mofly  bank,  im¬ 
pending  on  the  water,  and  contains  five  nr  fix  eggs  of 
a  tranfparcnt  white.  ‘‘  A  pair  of  thefe  birds,  fays  Mr 
Montagu,  which  had  for  many  years  built  under  a  fmail 
wooden  bridge  in  Caennarthendilre,  we  found  had  made 
a  ned  early  in  May.  It  was  taken,  but  had  no  eggs, 
although  the  bird  dew  out  of  it  at  the  time.  In  a  fort¬ 
night  after  they  had  completed  another  ned  in  the  fame 
place,  containing  five  eggs,  which  was  taken  ;  and  in  a 
month  after  we  took  a  third  ned  under  the  fame  bridge 
with  four  eggs  ;  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  fame 
birds,  as  no  others  were  feen  about  that  part.  At  the 
time  the  lad  was  taken,  the  female  was  fitting,  and  the 
indant  die  quitted  her  ned,  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
dlfappeared  for  a  confiderable  time ;  at  lad  fhe  emerged 
at  a  great  didance  down  the  dream.  At  another  time 


we  found  a  ned  of  this  bird  in  a  deep  proje^Iing  bank  Pafleres. 
over  a  rivulet  clothed  with  mofs.  The  ned  was  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  furrounding  materials,  that  nothing  but 
the  old  bird  flying  in  with  a  fifli  in  its  bill  would  have 
led  to  a  difeovery.  Tlie  young  were  nearly  full  fea¬ 
thered,  but  incapable  of  flight,  and  the  moment  the  ned 
was  didurbod,  they  fluttered  out  and  drop!  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  our  adoiiifliment,  indantly  vaniflied  ;  but  in 
a  little  time  made  their  appearance  at  fome  didance 
down  the  dream  ;  and  it  was  with  didiculty  two  out  of 
five  were  taken,  as  they  dived  on  being  approached.— 

The  aquatic  habits  of  this  bird  have  not  efcaped  the  no¬ 
tice  of  ornithologids,  fome  of  whom  fpeak  of  their 
dying  under  water.  If,  indeed,  the  wings  being  in 
motion  can  be  called  dying,  it  certainly  does  ;  but 
this  is  no  more  than  is  common  to  all  diving  birds, 
which,  in  purfuit  of  fifli,  or  to  efcape  danger,  always 
ufe  their  wings  to  accelerate  their  motion.  In  this  cafe, 
however,  the  wings  are  not  extended,  for  that  would 
retard  their  progrefs  ;  but  it  is  ade61ed  by 'fliort  jerks 
from  the  fliouldcr  joint.  Whether  thefe  birds  can  run 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  fume  have  aflerted,  is 
much  to  be  doubted,  as  it  is  requifite  all  birds  fliould 
ufe  a  confiderable  exertion  to  keep  them  under  water, 
by  reafon  of  their  fpceific  gravity  being  fo  much  lefs. 

It  is  certainly  a  mod  curious  and  fingular  circumdancc, 
that  a  bird,  not  apparently  in  the  lead  formed  for  di¬ 
ving,  diould  purfue  its  prey  under  water,  living  chiefly 
on  fmail  fifli  and  aquatic  infecla.  It  cannot,  however, 
fwlm  on  the  furfacc.’’ 

Green J} are. — Green  above ;  bluifh  beneath  ;  a  tuhViridis. 
of  black  and  white  feathers  on  the  front  and  chin.  In. 
habits  China. 

Wattled  flare. — Bill,  and  legs  black  ;  a  Carvnadet^ 

orange  wattle  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth.  Male  black,  tus* 
ivltli  the  back  and  wing-coverts  ferruginous.  Female 
rudy -brown,  with  very  fmail  wattles.  Ten  inches  long. 

Inhabits  New  Zealand.  . 

Collared  ft  are.  —  BiackidLbrown,  fpotted  with  brown;  CQllaris* 
flanks  rufous  ;  chin  white,  fpotted  with  brown.  Size 
of  the  fieldfare.  Inhabits  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Is 
folitary,  wags  its  tail,  feeds  on  feeds,  fings  with  a  very 
weak  voice,  and  builds  in  the  ground,  or  in  clefts  of 
rocks. 
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Gen.  78.  Turdus,  TliruJfj, 
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TiJKDUS. 

Bill  fomewhat  draight ;  upper  mandible  a  little  bending  chara^erjs^ 
and  notched  near  the  ])olnt  ;  nodrils  naked  or  half 
covered  with  a  fmail  membrane;  mouth  ciliated, 
with  a  few  bridles  at  the  corners  ;  tongue  jagged. 

Mod  of  the  numeious  fpecies  of  this  genus  feed  on  : 
berries,  efpccially  thofe  of  the  juniper  ;  and  many  of 
them  are  excellent  fongders. 

Mijel  thrujh. —  Back  brown;  neck  fpotted  with 
white  ;  bill  yellowidi  ;  body  Avhitidwyellow  beneath, 
with  fpots  brown  on  the  chin  and  white  beneath  ;  quill 
and  tail  feathers  brown,  with  paler  edges;  the  three 
outermod  tipt  with  white  ;  legs  yellow  ;  claws  black. 

Weiglit  near  five  ounces^ ;  length  11  inches.  Inhabits 
the  woods  of  Europe,  It  is  by  no  means  plentiful  in  1 
Britain,  and  appears  to  be  lefs  fo  in  winter.  It  begins 
to  fing  in  January  if  the  weatlier  is  mild,  but  ceafes  as 
foon  as  the  thermometer  finks  below-  40  deuces.  A- 
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bout  tbe  middle  of  March  It  makes  a  neil  in  the  fork 
of  fome  tree,  efpecially  if  covered  with  lichen,  and 
feems  partial  to  the  apple  trtc,  frequenting  orchard’s 
more  than  oilier  fituations  in  fpring,  and  never  build¬ 
ing  in  a  bufh.  The  neft  is  made  of  inoifes,  lichens, 
and  dry  leaves,  lined  with  withered  grafs,  and  forti¬ 
fied  on  the  oiitfide  with  fmall  flicks.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five,  rarely  fix  ;  of  a  flelh  colour,  and  marked 
with  deep  and  light  rufl- coloured  fpots.  I'hc  fong  of 
tills  bird  is  louder  than  that  of  the  throttle,  and  fiiperior 
to  it.  Perching  on  the  uppermoft  branch  of  a  tall  tree, 
the  milfel  thruOi  lings  when  its  mate  is  making  the 
neft,  and  during  incubation  ;  but  become^  filcnt  as  foon 
'as  the  young  arc  hatched,  and  is  no  more  heard  till  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  If  the  young  are  taken,  its 
fong  continues  as  before,  and  if  the  female  is  dedmyed, 
it  continues  in  fong  the  whole  fummer.  The  mifftl  is 
very  bold  during  the  breeding*  fcafon,  driving  other 
birds  from  the  nciglibourhood  of  its  nclf,  and  even  at¬ 
tacking  the  magpie  and  jay.  Its  food  is  infeds  and  ber¬ 
ries,  particularly  thofe  of  the  iniflctoe,  tvhich  are  fre¬ 
quently  propagated  after  pafiing  through  the  digetlive 
org^ins  of  tins  bird. 

Fieldfare, — 'Tail  feathers  black,  the  oulcrmoll  at 
the  inner  edge  lipt  with  white  j  head  and  rump  hoary  ; 
bill  yellowifli,  tipt  w  ith  blacky,  crow  n  and  neck  olive  adi 
above  \  body  bay  above  ;  quill  feathers  cinereous  \  throat 
and  bread:  yellow'iQi*rufous  \  belly  and  vent  whltilb  5  legs 
blaekiili.  Subjeft  to  three  or  four  varieties.  Length  10 
inches  \  w*eight  four  ounces.  Inhabits  Europe,  Syria,  and 
Siberia.  Arrives  in  Britain,  in  large  docks,  about  Michael¬ 
mas,  and  leaves  us  in  March.  It  feeds  on  the  berries  of 
the  holly,  thorn,  juniper,  €??ipetrum  nigrum^  arbutus  al- 
pin  a,  &,c.  as  w^cll  as  on  worms  and  infc61:s.  In  very  fe- 
verc  w’eather  they  migrate  farther  fouth,  if  not  prevented 
by  a  fudden  fall  of  fnow.  In  1798,  when  a  very  heavy 
fnow  fell  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  England, 
prodigious  docks  of  fcldfares  appeared  in  the  w^efl  ;  but 
as  that  part  of  the  ifland  alfo  v/as  foon  covered  wdth 
fnow,  wliich  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  confiderable  lime, 
they  became  too  weak  to  advance  farther  fouth,  and 
tboufands  were  picked  up,  darved  to  death.  Though  it 
builds  in  trees,  and  dts  on  them  in  the  day  time,  it  al¬ 
ways  roods  on  the  ground.  When  a  perfon  approaches  a 
tree  that  is  covered  with  them,  they  continue  fcarlefs, 
till  one  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  bufh,  riling  on  its  wungs, 
utters  a  loud  and  peculiar  note  of  alarm,  when  they  all 
immediately  dy,  except  one  other,  which  remains  till 
the  perfon  approaches  dill  nearer,  and  then  It  alfo  dies 
off,  repeating  the.  note  of  alarm.  Fieldfares  were  high¬ 
ly  c deemed  by  the  Roman  epicures,  w’ho  kept  them  in 
theur  aviaries,  and  dutened  them  w'itb  crumbs  of  bread, 
mixed  wuth  minced  figs.  According  to  Varro  and 
Plutarch,  the  fiedi  was  fometimes  bitter. 

Red  wing^  wind  thru fh, — Wings  ferruginous  un¬ 
derneath  j  eyebrows  whitidi  j  bill  blackidi  ;  legs  pale 
gray  body  gray-browm,  whitidi  beneath,  wdlh  brown 
fpots  *,  fides  and  inner  coverts  ferruginous ;  vent  wdiite. 
Weight  nearly  twm  ounces  and  a  half  j  length  eight 
inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  a  winter 
gued  with  us,  appearing  a  few  days  before  the  prece¬ 
ding.  migrating  in  vad  flocks.  It  breeds  In  S^veden, 
Norway,  Sec.  where  it  inhabits  the  maple  wood.s,  and 
fings  delightfully  from  their  highed  tops.  It  builds  in 
hedges  or  thickets,  and  lays  fix  bluifb -green  eggs,  fpot- 
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ted  w  ith  black.  In  the  foutherii  countries  of  Europe,  it  PalTciej. 
docs  great  injury  to  the  vineyards.  v~ 

Thrcjile^  or  fong  thrujh  ;  mavis  of  t],e  Scotch.— (iuill  74* 

feathers  ferruginous  at  the  inner  bale.  Rcfemblcs  the 
midcl  in  colour,  but  the  inner  wing  coverts  an?  yellow, 
irides  hazel,  bill  brown,  and  the  mouth  yellow  within. 

Inhabits  the  woods  in  Europe.  Weight  about  three 
ounces  ;  length  nine  Indies.  This  w^ell-known  fpecies 
is  generally  admired  for  its  fong.  Every  w^ood  and 
grove  re-echots  with  its  notes,  which  fometimes  vie 
with  thofe  of  the  raiflel.  The  ihrolUc  frequently  fings 
early  as  February,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  and  in 
March  the  female  makes  its  ned,  compofed  of  dried 
grafs  and  green  mofs  externally,  and  pladcred  wnthin 
wnth  rotten  wood,  mixed  with  cow  dung  or  clay,  and 
fo  compadly  as  to  hold  water,  a  circumdancc  which, 
in  a  rainy  fcafon,  fometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  eggs. 

I'he  latter  are  four  or  five,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  fpot- 
ted  with  black  at  the  larger  end,  J'hc  ned  is  foinc- 
times  placed  on  the  dump  of  a  tree,  very  near  the 
ground,  or  againd  the  fide  of  a  tree,  and  frequently  in  a 
hedge,  or  folilary  bufh.  'riiough  the  throdle  feeds  on 
berries  and  infers  in  general,  it  is  particularly  fond  of 
dielled  fnaiis,  efpecially  of  the  helix  ncmoralis^  wliofe 
diell  it  breaks  by  repealed  drokes  againd  a  done.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  great  many  fragments  of  diells 
together,  as  if  a  number  had  been  conveyed  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  done  for  the  purpofe.  This  fpecies  breeds  twice, 
and  fometimes  thrice  in  the  year,  and  confequently  con¬ 
tinues  long  in  fong.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  very  hurt¬ 
ful  to  vineyards. 

Moching  hirdy  or  snimic  thrnfo. — Dufky-adi  above  5  Polyglot^ 
pale  adi  beneath  ;  primary  quill  feathers  w  hite  on  the 
outer  half  j  bill  black  ;  irides  yellow  ;  tail  four  inches 
long  *,  legs  cinereous.  Nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  In¬ 
habits  the  mold  w'oods  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  Jamaica, 

Sec.  In  the  fummer  is  feen  much  more  to  the  north¬ 
ward  than  in  winter.  This  fingular  fpecies  not  only 
pofiedes  mufical  and  folcmn  notes  of  its  ow-n,  but  can  at 
])]eafiire  adume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the 
fored,  from  the  humming  bird  to  the  eagle,  and  dc- 
feending  even  to  the  W'olf  or  the  raven.  One  of  them, 
confined  in  a  cage,  has  been  heard  to  mimic  the  mewl¬ 
ing  of  a  cat,  the  chattering  of  a  magpie,  and  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  the  hinges  of  a  fign-pod  in  high  winds.  It  is 
faid  to  take  a  pleafure  in  archly  deceiving  other  birds, 
alluring  the  fmallcr  kinds,  ft>r  example,  with  the  call 
of  their  mates,  and  then  terrifying  them  with  the  feream 
of  an  eagle.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  it 
fings  inceifanlly  from  March  to  Augud,  both  day  and 
night,  beginning  with  its  owm  compofitions,  and  fre¬ 
quently  finidiing  by  borrowing  from  the  whole  feather¬ 
ed  quire,  repeating  its  tunes  w  ith  fuch  artful  fwcetnefs 
as  to  excite  both  pleafure  and  furprife.  'The  female 
frequently  builds  her  ned  in  the  budies  or  fruit  trees 
about  houfes,  but  is  fo  very  diy,  that  if  a  perfon  only 
looks  at  the  ned,  die  immediately  forfakes  it.  It  feeds 
on  gradioppers,  didcrent  kinds  of  berries,  &.c.  and  is  it- 
felf  eaten  by  the  Americans,  who  account  it  very  deli¬ 
cate  food. 

Mocking  thrujh, — Back  brown  \  bread  and  lateral  Orphtia. 
tail  feathers  whitidi  \  eyebrow^s  white.  Eight  inches 
and  a  half  long  5  inhabits  South  America,  and  re- 
fembles  the  lad  in  its  fine  fong  and  Imitative  notes. 

Pagoda  thrujh, — Black  \  back  and  rump  gray  vent  Pagoda- 

•white  j  rum. 


FalTeres. 
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Ctira^us. 


'white  j  head  creiled. 
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Rofeus* 
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tantxus* 
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T'mtmna^ 
bulatus. 
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Tinmens. 
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Rex, 


Mcrula, 
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■‘tqiiatus. 
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SIzo  of  a  finch, 
labar  and  Coromandel,  chiefly  about  the  temples  and 
pagodas. 

Chili  thrufh. — Glofiy  black  ;  bill  fomewhat  firiated  ; 
tall  wedged ;  bill,  eyp,  legs,  and  fielh  black  ;  tail  five 
inches  long.  About  the  fize  of  the  miflel  ;  is  common 
in  Chili,  where  It  fings  fweetly ;  imitates  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  and,  when  tamed,  the  voice  of  man.  Feeds 
on  worms,  feeds,  and  even  on  fmaller  birds,  which  It 
kills  by  perforating  the  fkull  with  its  bill.  Congregates 
with  ftarlings,  and  makes  a  nefl  of  twigs  and  fiY)res, 
mixed  with  mud,  and  lined  v-^ith  hair.  Lays  three 
bluifli-vvhite  eggs. 

Rofe-colourcd  ihrujlj. — Pale  rofy ;  head,  wings,  and 
tail  black ;  hind  head  crefted.  About  eight  Inches 
long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Afia,  and  has  been  found, 
though  very  rarely,  in  England.  As  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
locufls,  It  is  held  facred  by  the  Turks. 

Miijician  thruj}), — Reddlfh-brown,  varied  W'ith  tranf- 
verfe  dark  flreaks  \  whitifli  beneath  j  chin,  cheeks,  and 
throat  reddlfh-orange  ;  a  black  blotch  fpotted  with  white 
on  each  fide  of  the  neck.  Four  Inches  long.  Inhabits 
the  woods  of  Cayenne.  Is  folitary  ;  feeds  on  ants  and 
other  infers,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  fweet  and  variable 
note. 

Chiming  thruflj, — Brown  above ;  under  parts  and 
rump  reddifh-tawmey ;  chin  white  ;  cap  and  cheeks 
white,  fpotted  with  black  *,  eyebrows  and  flreaks  behind 
the  eyes  black.  Four  Inclies  long.  Inhabits  the  woods 
of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Its  note  refembles  the  chiming 
of  bells. 

Alarum  thru/h,--^^ro\vr\  above ;  wdilte  bcneatli  j  breafl 
fpotted  with  black  ;  tail  even;  bill  black  above,  w'hite 
beneath  ;  legs  pale  plumbeous.  Six  inches  and  a  half 
long.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  cries  with  a  harfli  loud  voice, 
like  an  alarum  bell. 

King  thrujh. — Reddlfh-Lrown  above,  paler  beneath  ; 
hind  head  lead-coloured ;  front  varied  with  white  and 
brown.  Seven  Inches  and  a  lialf  long.  Inhabits  South 
America,  near  the  hillocks  raifed  by  the  white  ants,  on 
which  it  feeds. 

Blackbird, — Black;  bill  and  eyelids  yellow.  Female, 
and  the  young  male  rufly  black,  and  bill  dark.  There 
is  a  variety  with  the  head  white,  another  W’ith  the  body 
white  and  black,  and  a  third  entirely  white.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  Afia.  A  well-known  fpecies,  admired  for 
its  fong,  which  is  a  fhrill  kind  of  whiffle' of  various  notes, 
enlivening  the.  early  days  of  fpring.  The  nefl  is  exter¬ 
nally  compofed  of  green  mofs,  fibrous  roots,  &c.  having 
the  infide  plaflered  witli  earth,  and  then  lined  with  fine 
dry  grafs.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  blue  eggs,  thickly 
covered  with  paleferruginous  brown  fpots.  The  blackbird 
feeds  principally  on  worms  and  flielled  fnalF,  but  Is  alfo 
fond  ofinfe6ls  and  fruit  In  general.  It  breaks  the  fliell  of 
the  fn ail  with  great  dexterity  on  a  flone.  In  confine¬ 
ment  it  readily  eats  crumbs  of  bread,  and  flefli  either 
raw  or  prepared  for  the  table.  With  us  It  Is  never  ob- 
ferved  to  migrate  or  to  congregate,  but  lives  f  lltary  in 
woods  and  inclofed  fituations.  It  is  eafily  tamed,  and 
imitates  t>t]ier  fniinds,  even  that  of  the  human  voice. 

Ring  ou%el, — BlackiQi;  bill  yellowifli ;  collar  white. 
Rather  larjrer  than  the  blackbird.  Inhabits  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa.  Is  migratory  in  fome  countries,  but 
is  known  to  remain  and  breed  iiv  the  mountains  of 
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Inhabits  Ma-  Scotland  and  Wales.  When  fattened,  its  flefli  is  much  Pafleres. 

In  its  habits  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  black-  ^ 


efteemed. 

bird. 
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Reed  thrujh, — Rufly  brown;  white  tcflaccous  Arwidina- 
neath  ;  quill  feathers  brown,  tipt  with  reddifii,  Fre-^'^^'^* 
qucntly  varies  in  its  markings.  Inhabits  the  reedy 
marfhes  of  Europe,  builds  a  hanging  nefl  among  the 
reeds,  and  lays  from  five  to  fix  yellow ilh- white  eggs 
fpotted  with  brown.  The  male  fings  'while  the  female 
is  fitting.  ^  ..  .  753 

Sotigjler  thrujh. — Greenifh-black,  fliining  with  blue  Cantor, 
or  violet  ;  wings  and  tail  black,  inhabits  the  Philip¬ 
pine  illes  In  numerous  flocks  ;  fings  very  fweetly,  and 
often  lays  in  pigeon  houfes. 
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Gen.  79.  AmpelIS,  Chatterer,  Ampelis. 

755' 

Bill  flraight,  convex,  fomewhat  incurved  ;  each  mandi-  Charaders. 
ble  notched ;  nollrils  covered  with  briflles  ;  tongue 
fliarp,  cartilaginous,  and  bifid  ;  middle  toe  conne^ed 
at  the  bafe  to  the  outermofl. 

Waxen  or  Bohemian  chatterer, — Hind  head  crefled 
fecondary  quill  feathers  tipt  with  red  horny  appendages  ; 
bill  and  legs  black  ;  irides  bright  ruby  ;  cheeks  tawney  ; 
throat  black,  with  a  fmall  brillly  tutt  In  the  middle  ; 
head  and  body  reddifh-afh  above  ;  ocular  line  and  chin 
black  ;  breafl  and  belly  pale  purplifti  bay ;  lefler  wing- 
coverts  brown  ;  greater  remotefl  from  the  body  black, 
tipt  with  white  ;  quill  feathers  black,  three  firfl  tipt 
with  white  ;  fix  next  with  half  an  inch  of  the  exteritw 
edge  yellow  ;  inner  white  ;  tail  black,  tipt  with  yel¬ 
low.  Length  about  eight  inches  ;  fize  nearly  that  of 
a  flarling.  Inhabits  Europe,  Northern  Afia,  and  A- 
mcrica.  Occafionally  vifits  this  country,  migrating  in 
flocks.  In  the  month  of  February,  it  frequents  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  feeds  on  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  afli  It  is  fuppofed  to  breed 
farther  north,  and  to  build  in  the  holes  of  rocks.  Its 
flefli  is  excellent. 

I'he  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  all  inhabitants  of. 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,. 


Gen.  80.  CoLlus,  Coly, 

Bill  fhort,  thick,  convex  above,  and  flat  beneath  ;  upper 
mandible  bent  down  at  the  tip  ;  noflrils  fmall  at 
the  bafe  of  the  bill,  and  nearly  covered  with  fea¬ 
thers  ;  tongue  j^^gged  at  the  tip  ;  tall  long  and  wed- 
ged. 
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COLIUS. 
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CharadcTs,- 
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Cape  coly, — Outermofl  tail  feathers  white  on  \.]\t  out- Capenjis. 
fide  ;  body  cinereous  ;  whitifli  beneath.  Ten  inches 
and  a  quarter  long.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  ^  ^  ^ 

Panaijan  coly.— yellowifh-afli  colour;  beneath  Pana  mfis. 
rufous  ;  breafl  flreaked  with  black  ;  head  crefled  ;  bill 
black  ;  legs  pale  flefli  C(dour  ;  tail  very  long,  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  which  are  of  different  lengths.  Native  of  Pa- 
nay,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands. 

Green  coly. — Shining  g'een  ;  hind  head  and  evellds  F/VrV/zV. 
filky  black  ;  wings  and  tail  blacklfli.  "i  welve  inches 
long.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Indian  re/y.-— Cinereous  ah('vo;  rufous  beneath  ;  hind  Tndievs- 
head  and  chin  yidlow  ;  lore^  and  naked  orbits  yellow. 

Fourteen  inches  long,  inhabits  India. 


Plate 
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OKNITHOLOGY. 


Paflerps. 


7  65 
Carets- 
thraujlet* 


^j6^ 

Enuclea- 

tor* 
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P^rrbula. 


Gen.  8 1.  Loxia,  GrofsheaL 

Bill  flrong,  thick,  convex,  and  rounded  at  the  bafe  *, 

lower  mandible  bent  in  at  the  edge  ;  noftrils  fmall, 

round  at  the  bale  of  the  bill  \  tongue  truncated. 

Crofsbill^  or  Jheld  etpp/t^, — Mandible  s  eroding  each 
other  ;  body  varying  in  colour  j  wings  and  forked  tail 
brown  j  varies,  with  a  reddifli  head  and  fcarlct  body. 
]\Iale  red,  varied  with  brown  and  green.  Female  olive 
green,  mixed  with  brown.  Weighs  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half*,  length  near  fix  Inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  Is  not  known  to  breed 
with  us,  but  is  more  or  lefs  found  among  fir  plantations 
from  June  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  feeding  on  the 
feed  by  dexteroufiy  dividing  the  fcales  of  the  cones,  for 
which  purpofe  the  bill  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is 
■fometimes  found  in  orchards  in  autumn,  and  will  readily 
divide  an  apple  to  get  at  the  kernels.  Many  are  taken 
with  a  bird-call  and  birdlime  ;  and  others  by  a  horfe- 
'djair  noofe  fixed  to  a  long  fifhing  rod  )  for  fo  intent  are 
thefe  birds  on  picking  out  the  feeds  of  the  cone,  that 
they  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  noofe  be¬ 
ing  put  over  their  head.  The  erofsbill  breeds  in  the 
northern  countries  early  in  the  month  of  March,  on  the 
tops  of  the  pine  trees,  making  its  hemifpherical  neft  qf 
twigs,  and  of  the  fpliagnum  arbor eitm^  two  inches  and 
a  lialf  thick,  lining  it  with  the  lichen  Jioridus^  and  flop¬ 
ping  up  the  chinks  with  rofin.  It  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  In  confinement  climbs  up  the  wires  of  a  cage 
by  the  claws  and  beak. 

Grofsbeah^  or  huxvjinch, — Chefnut  afh  5  wings  with  a 
white  line  :  middle  quill  feathers  rhombic  at  the  tips  j 
tail  feathers  black  at  the  bafe  of  the  thinner  web  *,  or¬ 
bits  and  chin  black  *,  tail  fpotted  with  white  within. 
The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  fix  inches  5  weight  about 
two  ounces.  The  plumage  is  fubjefi  to  great  variety. 
It  inhabits  Europe,  and  ufually  appears  in  Britain  in 
the  autumn,  continuing  till  April,  and  appearing  in 
fmall  flocks  of  four  or  five,  but  not  commonly.  It  is 
more  plentiful  in  France,  and  breeds  in  Burgundy  in 
April.  The  nefl:  is  compofed  of  dried  fibres  intermixed 
with  liverwort,  and  lined  with  finer  materials.  The 
eggs  arc  of  a  bluilh  green  fpotted  with  olive  brown, 
with  a  few  irregular  black  markings.  This  bird  lives 
on  the  kernel  of  the  almond,  walnut,  and  cherry,  break¬ 
ing  with  the  greatefi  eafe  their  hard  fiones  with  its 

bifl. 

Pine  grofsheak, — Wings  with  a  double  white  line  •, 
tail  feathers  all  black  ;  liead,  neck,  bread,  and  rump  in 
the  young  bird,  red  j  In  the  old  yellow  ;  female  olive. 
Nine  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  is  limited  to  the  northern  regions  of  thefe  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  and  efpccially  to  the  pine  forefis.  In 
this  ifland  it  is  only  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  breed.  It  fings  excellently, 
and  during  ths  night,  but  foon  ceafes.  It  builds  in 
trees  pretty  near  the  ground  a  neft  of  fmall  fticks,  and 
lines  it  with  feathers,  laying  four  eggs.  Its  food  is  the 
feed  of  the  pine. 

Bullfinch, — Cinereous  ;  head,  wings,  and  tail  black  •, 
coverts  of  the  tail,  and  hindermoft  quill  feathers  white  ; 
crown  black  \  bread  cinereous  *,  belly  of  the  male  red,  of 
the  female  chefnut.  Scarcely  fix  inches  long,  and  liable 
to  vary  in  its  marking'i.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia. 


In  dimmer  it  frequents  woods,  and  in  winter  haunts  or-  PufTere?. 
chards  and  gardens,  where  it  preys  on  the  young  buds 
of  tbe  trees.  It  is  not  gregarious,  but  is  ufually  obfer- 
ved  in  pairs,  or  in  broods,  and  remains  with  us  all  the 
year,  making  a  neft  of  fmall  dry  twigs,  lined  with  fi¬ 
brous  roots,  in  finne  thick  buftj,  either  in  woods  or 
hedges,  about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May,  and  laying  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  bluifti- white, 
fpeckled  and  ftreaked  with  purple,  and  rather  larger 
than  thofe  of  a  linnet.  'Jftic  native  notes  of  the  bull¬ 
finch  are  few,  but  remarkably  foft,  and  uttered  in  fo 
low  a  tone  as  to  efcape  a  common  obferver  ;  the  call 
notes  are  fimple,  but  more  audible.  In  confinement  it 
becomes  very  docile,  and  may  be  taught  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  tunes,  and  even  to  imitate  human  fpeech.  But  it 
alfo  acquires  harili  ftrains  wdth  equal  facility.  A  friend 
of  the  Comte  de  Biitfon  faw  one  of  this  fpecics  that  had 
never  heard  any  perfon  whiftle  but  carters  j  and  It 
whiftled  wdth  their  ftrength  and  coarfenels.  Thefe 
birds  are  alfo  fufceptible  of  ftrong  and  durable  attach¬ 
ments.  Some  have  been  known,  after  efcaping  and 
living  a  whole  year  in  the  woods,  torceognife  the  voice 
of  their  miftrefs,  and  return  to  foiTake  her  no  more, 
and  others  have  died  of  melancholy  on  being  removed 
from  the  firft:  objeifl  of  their  attachment. 

Cardinal grofsbeak,-^(ZvQ9iQA 'y  red  j  frontlet  black  5 
bill  and  legs  blood  red  ;  creft,  when  ere61,  pointed. 

Nearly  eight  inches  long.  Inhabits  North  America, 

From  the  melody  of  its  fong,  feme  of  the  Americans 
call  it  nightingale.  In  fpring,  and  during  great  part  of 
fummer,  it  fits  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees,  and 
makes  the  forefts  echo  with  ils  fong.  During  fummer, 
it  lays  up  its  winter  provifion  of  maize  and  buck-wheat. 

Nearly  a  bufliel  of  the  former  grain  has  been  found  in 
the  retreat  of  one  of  thefe  birds,  artfully  covered  witli 
leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  trees,  and  only  a  fmall  hole 
left  at  which  the  bird  enters.  In  cages  It  Avill  fing 
with  a  very  fhort  interval  of  filence,  through  the  whole 
year.  770 

Molucca  grofsbeah, — Colour  brownlfti  j  the  head,  Moluectn- 
throat,  and  tail  feathers  are  black  5  beneath 
white  and  black  j  bill  black  \  hindhead,  w’ings  and  legs  (xc(;L 
brown  ;  rump  waved  white  and  black.  Four  inches  fig. 
long.  Inhabits  the  Molucca  iftands. 

Hamburgh  grofsbeah. — Head  and  neck  chefnut  above ;  Hambur- 
chin,  band  in  the  middle  of  the  white  throat  and  round-^?rt. 
ed  tail  brown  ;  back,  breaft,  and  rump  yellowifli-brown, 
fpotted  with  black  ;  belly,  vent,  and  two  bands  on  the 
wing-coverts  white.  Nearly  fix  inches  long.  Inhabits 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh.  Feeds  on  infcdls, 
and  climbs  trees  like  the  creeper. 

Greenfinch^  pr  green  grofsbeah ;  provincially  green  chlcrit* 
linnet, — Yc  1  low ifti  green  *,  primary  quill  feathers  edged 
with  yellow*  *,  four  lateral  tail  featliers  pale  yellow  at 
the  bafe  ;  bill  brownilh  ;  legs  fiefh  coloured  5  female 
browner.  Rather  larger  than  the  houfe  fparrow  ;  w^eight 
nearly  eight  drams  ;  length  fix  Inches  and  a  half.  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  Kamtfchatka  \  is  very  common  In 
moft  parts  of  this  country  in  fummer  ;  becomes  gregari¬ 
ous  In  winter,  and  afiTociates  with  chaffinches  and  yel¬ 
low  hammers  ;  but  In  fevere  weather  migrates  from  par¬ 
ticular  diftri(5ls.  It  is  rather  a  late  breeder.  he  neft; 
is  compofed  of  fmall  dry  twigs,  bents,  and  mofs.  Inter¬ 
woven  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  It 
is  commonly  placed  among  ivy  furrounding  a  tree,  or  in 
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piilTores.  {J)me  tliick  bufli.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  5  white, 
fpeckled  with  rufiy  red  at  the  larger  end,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  linnet,  but  larger.  'Fhe  principal  food 
of  this  bird  is  feed  and  grain.  It  is  cafily  tamed  if  held 
on  one’s  fingers  in  the  dark,  and  heated  gently.  Though 
its  native  fong  is  trilling,  in  confinement  it  will  catch 

773  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

Sulphur ata,  Brlnijlone  groJ})e ah. ^OX\y^  brown  ;  throat  and  belly 
pale  yellow  •,  eyebrows  yellow.  Nearly  fix  inches  long. 
Inhabits  in  docks  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fre¬ 
quents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  builds  a  pendulous  neff, 

774  with  a  long  neck  beneath,  in  trees  and  flirubs. 

Bengalen-  Bengal  grojbeak. — Gray  ;  crown  yellow  5  temples 

whitidi ;  belly  whitidi,  fpotted  with  brown.  “  This  bird 
(fays  Sir  William  Jones)  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hin- 
dodan  :  he  is  altonifhingly  fenfible,  faithful  and  docile^ 
never  voluntarily  deferting  the  place  where  his  young  arc 
hatched,  but  not  averfe,  like  mod  other  birds,  to  the 
fociety  of  mankind,  and  eafily  taught  to  perch  on  the 
band  of  his  mader.  In  a  date  of  nature  he  generally 
builds  his  ned  on  the  highed  tree  that  he  can  find,  ed 
pecially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig  tree,  and 
he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  overhang  a  well  or  a 
rivulet’,  he  makes  it  of  grafs,  which  he  weaves  like 
cloth,  and  diapes  like  a  large  bottle,  fufpending  it  firm¬ 
ly  on  the  branches  ;  but  fo  as  to  rock  with  the  wind, 
and  placing  it  with  its  entrance  downward  to  fecure  it 
from  birds  of  prey.  Its  ned  ufually  condds  of  two  or 
three  chambers  *,  and  it  is  popularly  believed  that  he 
lights  them  with  fire  flies,  which  he  is  faid  to  catch  alive 
at  night,  and  confine  with  moid  clay  or  with  cow  dung. 
That  fuch  dic-s  are  often  found  in  bis  ned,  where  pieces 
of  cow  dung  are  alfo  duck,  is  indubitable ;  but  as 
their  light  could  be  of  little  ufe  to  him,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them.  He  may  be  taught 
with  eafe  to  fetch  a  piece  of  paper,  or  any  fmall  thing 
that  his  mader  points  out  to  him.  It  is  an  attededfaft, 
that  if  a  ring  be  dropped  into  a  deep  well,  and  a  fignal 
given  to  him,  he  will  dy  down  with  amazing  celerity, 
catch  the  ring  before  it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it 
up  to  his  mader  with  apparent  exultation ;  and  it  is 
confidently  aflferted,  that  if  a  houfe  or  any  other  place 
be  diown  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carry  a  note 
thither  immediately  on  a  proper  fignal  being  made.  One 
in  dance  of  his  docility  I  can  myfelf  mention  with  con¬ 
fidence,  having  often  been  an  eye  witnefs  of  it.  The 
young  Hindoo  women  at  Benares,  and  in  other  places, 
w’ear  very  thin  plates  of  gold  called  ticas^  dightly  fixed, 
by  way  of  ornament,  between  their  eyebrows  ;  and 
when  they  pais  through  the  dreets,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  youthful  libertines  who  amufe  themfclvcs  with 
training  thefe  birds,  to  give  them  a  fignal  which  they 
underdand,  and  fend  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of  gold 
from  the  foreheads  of  their  midrefles,  which  they  bring 

775  in  triumph  to  their  lovers.” 

Cam, a.  Brown-cheehd  grojbeak. — Dirty  greenidi  ;  cinere¬ 

ous  beneath  ;  checks  brown,  furrounded  with  a  yellow 

77(J  fringe.  Inhabits  Mexico,  and  fings  delightfully. 

^hilippina.  Philippine  grojbeak. — Brown  yellowidi- white  be¬ 
neath  crown  and  bread  pale  yellow  ;  chin  brown.  In¬ 
habits  the  Philippine  Idands.  A  variety  found  in  Abyf- 
finia,  has  the  tail  and  quill  feathers  gr'eenidi  brown,  and 
edged  with  yello'w.  Condru6ls  a  ned  like  the  betiga- 
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^yjjmica*  AbyJJinian  grojbeak. — Yellowldi  5  crown,  temples, 
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throat,  and  bread,  black  ;  fhoutdera  blackilb  V  quill  and 
tail  feather^  brown,  and  edged  with  yellow  ;  iridcs  red ; 
wing-coverts  brown,  edged  with  gray  ;  legs  reddith- 
gray.  Size  of  the  hawfinch.  Inhabits  Abydinia.  'J  his 
bird  forms  a  curious  ned  of  a  pyramidal  diapc,  which  is 
fufpended  from  the  ends  of  branches  like  the  neds  of 
feme  others  of  this  tribe.  The  opening  is  on  one  fidt , 
facing  the  ead  ;  the  cavity  is  fepaiated  in  the  middle  by 
a  p^irtition  of  half  its  height  ;  up  this  the  bird  afeends 
perpendicularly,  and  then  defeending  on  tlic  other  fide, 
forms  its  n«d  in  the  further  chamber.  By  this  means 
the  brood  is  defended  from  fnakes,  fquirrels,  monkeys, 
and  other  mifehievous  animals,  befides  being  fecured 
from  the  rains,  which  In  that  country  lad  fometirnes  for 
five  or  fix  months  together. 

Penjile  grojbeak. — Green  ;  head  and  throat  yellow  •, 
ocular  band  green  j  belly  gray  \  vent  rufous  red  5  bill, 
legs,  tall  and  quill  feathers,  black  j  the  lad  edged  w  ith 
green.  Size  of  a  houfe  fparrow.  Inhabits  Madagafcar. 
Condrufls  a  hanging  ned  of  draw  and  reeds,  diaped 
like  a  bag  with  an  opening  beneath,  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  the  true  ned.  The  bird  does  not  choofe  a  new 
fituation  every  year,  but  fadens  a  new  ned  to  the  end 
of  the  lad,  fo  that  five  may  fometirnes  be  feen  hanging 
from  one  another.  Builds  in  large  focieties,  and  pro¬ 
duces  three  at  each  incubation.  •  779 

Sociable  grojbeak. — Rufous  brown  ^  yellowidi 
neatb  ;  frontlet  black  j  tail  fhort  j  bill  black  *,  region 
of  the  ears  yellowddi  j  legs  brown.  Inhabits  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w  here  they  w’ere 
fird  difeovered  by  Mr  Paterfon.  They  build  their  neds 
in  a  fpecies  of  mimofa,  which  grows  to  an  uncommon 
fize  \  and  which,  from  its  ample  bead  and  drong  wide 
fpreading  branches,  is  well  calculated  to  admit  and  fup- 
port  their  dwellings.  The  tallnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of 
IIS' trunk  are  alfo  a  perfect  defence  againd  the  invafions 
of  the  ferpent  and  monkey  tribes.  In  one  tree  defcribed 
by  Mr  Paterfon,  there  could  not  be  -^wer  than  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thoufand  neds  under  one  general 
roof.  Mr  Paterfon  calls  it  a  roof,  beeaufe  it  releinbles 
that  of  a  thatched  houfe,  and  projects  over  the  entrance 
of  the  ned  below  in  a  very  fingular  manner.  “  The  in- 
dudry  of  thefe  birds  (fays  this  traveller)  feems  aimed 
equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  Throughout  the  day  they 
feem  to  be  bufily  employed  in  carrying  a  fine  fpecies  of 
grafs,  which  is  the  principal  material  they  ufe  for  tlie 
purpofe  of  ere(Ring  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well 
as  for  additions  and  repairs.  Though  my  diort  day  in 
the  country  was  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  me  by  ocular  proof, 
that  they  added  to  their  r>ed  as  they  annually  Increaf- 
ed  in  numbers ;  dill,  from  the  many  trees  which  I  have 
feen  borne  down  by  the  w^iight,  and  others  which  I 
bavc  obferved  wuth  their  boughs  completely  covered 
over,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  cafe.  When 
the  tree,  which  is  the  fupport  of  this  aerial  city,  is  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  inereafe  of' weight,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  no  longer  protc6led,  and  are  under  the  neceflity 
of  building  in  other  trees.  One  of  thef<^  deferted  neds 
1  had  the  curiofity  to  break  down,  to  inform  myfelf  of 
the  internal  dru^fure  of  it,  and  found  it  equally  Inge¬ 
nious  wdth  that  of  the  external.  There  are  many  en¬ 
trances,  each  of  which  forms  a  regular  dreet  with  neds 
on  both  fides,  at  about  two  Inches  didaiice  from  each 
other.  The  grafs  with  which  they  build  is  called  the 
Bojhman's  grafs  ,  and  I  believe  the  feed  of  it  to  be 
3  Z  their 
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^  tlieir  principal  food  ;  tliougli,  on  examining  their  nets, 
'  1  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  diiferent  inledls.  From 
every  appearance,  the  neft  which  I  dillected  had  been 
.inhabited  for  many  years ;  and  fome  parts  of'it  were  much 
more  complete  than  others.  This,  therefore,  I  conceive 
to  amount  nearly  to  a  proof,  that  the  animals  added  to 
it  at  different  times,  as  they  found  neceffary  from  the 
increafe  of  the  family,  or  rather  of  the  nation  or  com¬ 
munity.” 

Gi'enadier  gj'ojbeak. — Gray  j  bill,  front,  and  belly, 
black  *,  neck  and  rump  tawney  j  fometimes  the  wings 
are  white,  and  the  tail  is  brown.  Size  of  a  fparrow  •, 
inhabits  Africa,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  marfliy  and 
reedy  grounds.  The  neft  is  formed  among  the  reeds 
tvith  finall  twigs,  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  cotton,  as 
not  to  be  penetrated  by  any  weather.  It  is  alfo  divided 
into  two  compartments,  of  which  the  upper  is  for  the 
male,  and  the  lower  for  the  female  and  the  young. 

Among  various  other  fpecies  which  we  have  not  room 
to  deferibe,  there  are  two  or  three  of  a  very  fmall  fize, 
which  inhabit  Surinam. 

Gen.  82.  Emberiza,  Bunting. 

Bill  conical ;  mandibles  receding  from  each  other  from 
the  bafe  downwards,  the  lower  with  the  lides  con¬ 
tracted,  the  upper  with  a  hard  knob  within. 

Snow  hunting.,  /now  bird.,  or  /now  Jlahe. — Quill  fea¬ 
thers  white,  the  primaries  black  on  the  outer  edge  \  tail 
feathers  black,  the  three  lateral  ones  white  j  bill  and 
legs  brown.  Belides  the  varieties  Induced  by  age,  fex, 
and  climate,  there  are  others  which  feem  to  be  more 
permanent.  In  winter,  the  whole  body,  except  the  back 
and  middle  coverts,  often  becomes  nearly  white.  Some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  chaffinch.  In  fummer,  inhabits  in 
vaft  flocks,  the  north  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America. 
In  winter,  migrates  to  fome  warmer  climate.  Breeds  in 
fomc  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  fometimes 
miftaken  for  the  ortolan.  It  builds  in  the  fiftures  of 
rocks,  conftruCling  a  neft  of  grafs  and  feathers,  lined 
w  ith  the  hair  and  wool  of  the  arClic  fox  or  other  qua¬ 
druped,  and  lays  five  eggs.  It  fings  w^ell,  fitting  on  the 
ground,  feeds  on  grain,  and  Is  wakeful  during  the  night. 
It  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  winter,  when  it  is  fat, 
and  its  flelh  efteemed  delicate. 

Tawney  hunting. — Quill  feathers  dulky,  white  at  the 
bafe,  the  laft  wholly  black  5  tail  feathers  black,  the 
middle  ones  at  the  edge,  and  tliree  lateral  ones,  white  on 
each  fide,  with  a  dulky  fpot  without.  Nearly  feven 


inches  long. 


Inhabits  with  the  laft  \  but  is  more  rare. 
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In  fome  places  it  is  called  fea-larh  and  hravihling. 

Mountain  buntmg.,  lejfer  mountain  finch  or  brambling. 
— Five  firft  quill  feathers  blackifli-brown,  the  reft  white, 
fpotted  with  brown  at  the  tips  \  tail  feathers  browm, 
three  lateral  ones  all  white  on  each  fide  \  bill  yellow, 
tipt  with  black  ;  head  chefnut  \  chin  white  *,  upper  part 
of  the  neck  and  back  cinereous  j  breaft  and  belly  with 
longitudinal  flame-coloured  fpots.  Found  In  Yorkftilre, 
Lincolnftiire,  and  Northamptonlhire,  but  Is  not  common. 

Common  bunting. — Brown  ;  fpotted  wdth  black  be¬ 
neath  *,  orbits  rufous  ;  bill  and  legs  brownifti  ;  quill  fea¬ 
thers  duiky  ^  outer  edges  pale  yellow  5  tail  a  little  fork¬ 
ed,  edged  with  white  \  legs  yellowifh.  Weight  nearly 
two  ounces  j  length  feven  inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits 
Europe  in  large  flocks  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
3 


Seems  partial  to  champaign  countries,  abounding  with  Paffires. 
corn,  and  is  rarely  found  in  uncultivated  parts,  or  in  ^ 
grafs  fields  remote  from  arable  land.  While  the  female 
is  employed  in  incubation,  the  male  fits  on  the  branch 
of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  cheers  her  with  his  rude 
fong.  The  neft  is  placed  on  the  ground,  formed  exter¬ 
nally  of  ftraw,  lined  with  fibrous  roots  or  dry  grafs,  and 
fometimes  finiihed  with  long  hairs.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  fix,  of  a  dirty  white,  fpotted  and  veined  with 
reddifli-brown  and  afti  colour.  Thefe  birds  are  fome¬ 
times  brought  to  market,  and  fold  for  larks,  to  which 
they  are  little  or  nothing  inferior,  but  are  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  and  the  tooth-like 
knob  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  the  moft  common 
obferver.  ^5^ 

Ortolan. — Quill  feathers  brown,  the  firft  three  whitifli  Hortulana, 
at  the  edges  j  tail  feathers  brown,  the  two  lateral  ones 
black  on  the  outer  fide  5  bill,  naked  eyelids  and  legs 
yellowifh  5  head  and  neck  olive-afh  ^  chin  yellowifti, 
furrounded  with  a  cinereous  line  \  feathers  of  the  back 
and  fcapulars  brownifli-bay,  black  in  the  middle  j  body 
reddllh  beneath.  'I'he  female  is  dlftinguifhed  by  the 
head  and  neck  being  cinereous,  and  each  feather  with 
a  narrow  bhekifh  line.  Somewhat  lefs  than  the  yellow 
hammer  j  length  fix  inches  and  a  quarter.  Inhabits  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  Britain.  Orto¬ 
lans  are  common  In  France,  Italy,  fome  parts  of  Germany, 

Sweden,  Sec.  migrating  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
they  are  caught  in  great  quantities,  and  fattened  for  the 
table.  For  this  purpofe,  they  are  confined  in  a  dark 
room,  and  fed  plentifully  with  oats  and  millet.  They 
are  then  killed  for  fale,  and  reckoned  the  moft  delicate 
of  food.  The  ortolan  wdll  fometimes  fing  very  prettily, 
its  note  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  yellow  hammer,  but 
finer  and  fweeter.  In  fome  parts,  it  makes  Its  neft  on  a 
low  hedge,  in  others  on  the  ground,  and  conftru6ls  it 
carelefsly,  like  that  of  the  lark.  The  female  lays  four 
or  five  grayifti  eggs,  and  In  general  has  two  broods  In 
the  year. — There  are  five  or  fix  varieties. 

Te/low  hammer.,  or  yellow  bunting. — Tail  feathers  CzVrLf/4?. 
blackifti,  the  two  outer  ones  on  the  Inner  edge,  with  a 
pointed  white  fpot  j  bill  black  ;  crowm,  cheeks  and  body 
beneath  yellow  j  eyebrows  brownifti  5  nape  greenifti  5 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  back  blackifti  dotvn  the  middle, 
rufous  at  the  fides,  and  edged  wdlh  gray  5  rump  pale 
tawney  5  wdngs  chefnut,  olive  or  black,  moftly  edged 
with  gray  5  lateral  ones  olive  without  ;  the  tip  edged 
with  white  5  legs  yellowifti-brown.  The  weight  of  this 
fpecies  is  about  leven  drams  :  length  fix  inches.  Inhabits 
Europe,  and  Is  one  of  the  moft  common  indigenous 
birds  of  this  country.  Its  fong  is  as  little  attraftive  as 
that  of  the  common  bunting,  pofleffing  only  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  note,  five  or  fix  times  fucceffively,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  one  more  lengthened  and  ftirill.  It  congre¬ 
gates  in  wdnter,  approaching  houfes,  and  picking  up 
fcattered  grains.  It  does  not  breed  till  late  in  the  fpring. 

The  neft  is  generally  placed  near  the  ground,  in  fome 
low  bufti  or  hedge,  and  is  compofed  of  ftraw  and  various 
dried  ftalks,  lined  with  fine  dry  grafs,  and  finiftied  with 
long  hair.  The  eggs  differ  fomcwliat  in  colour  and 
fize,  fome  being  nearly  white,  and  others  having  a  purp- 
lifti  hue,  but  all  more  or  lefs  marked  with  hair-like 
ftreaks.  The  number  is  ufually  three,  four,  or  five. 

Foolijh  hunting.,  ox  foolijl)  fparrow. — Reddlfti  5  h^'ndiCia, 
with  a  few  blackifti  lines  3  eyebrows  white.  Size  of  the 
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Palferes.  yellow  liammer.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia.  Is  fo 
tame  as  to  be  caught  in  any  fnare.  Has  a  trifling  note, 
like  that  of  a  yellow  hammer. 

Cirl  hunting. — Brown  j  breafl;  fpotted;  eyebrows  pale 
yellow  j  two  outmofl;  tail-feathers  with  a  white  wedged 
fpot  •,  bill  brown  afti  ;  head  olive  ;  temples  yellow  j  a 
black  fpot  between  the  bill  and  eyes  j  throat  black, 
with  a  yellow  band  j  body  yellow  beneath  ^  tail  (lightly 
forked,  the  feathers  edged  with  gray.  Female  flreaked 
with  brown  beneath;  chin  and  vent  white.  Length  fix 
inches  and  a  half;  weight  about  feven  drams.  Inhabits 
France  and  Italy.  “  We  firfl:  difeovered  this  fpecies,” 
fays  Mr  Montagu,  near  Kingfhridge  in  the  winter  of 
1800,  not  uncommon  amongft  flocks  of  yellow  buntings 
and  chaffinches,  and  procured  feveral  fpecimens  of  both 
fexes,  killed  in  different  places  fix  or  feven  miles  from 
that  place.  They  are  indigenous  to  Devonfiilre,  but 
feem  to  be  confined  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  county 
contiguous  to  the  coafl,  having  found  them  extending  as 
far  as  Teignmouth,  at  both  of  which  places  we  found 
their  nefts  ;  but  have  never  obferved  them  far  inland. 
It  generally  builds  in  furze  or  fome  low  bufii ;  the  neft 
is  compofed  of  dry  ftalks,  roots,  and  a  little  raofs,  and 
lined  with  long  hair  and  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  cinereous  white,  with  irregular 
long  and  fiiort  curved  lines,  terminating  frequently  with 
a  fpot  atone  end;  fize  rather  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
yellow  bunting,  to  which  it  bears  great  rcfemblance. 
Thefe  birds  pair  in  April,  and  begin  laying  early  in 
May. — 'rhe  female  might  readily  be  miftaken  for  that 
fex  of  the  yellow  bunting  at  a  little  dlftancc,  but  is  ma¬ 
terially  different  when  compared,  efpeciallyin  the  chef- 
nut  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  bird.  The  note  is 
alfo  fimilar  to  that  of  the  yellow  bunting,  but  fliorter, 
not  fo  fhrill,  and  the  latter  part  not  drawn  out  to  fuch  a 
length. — It  is  remarkable,  that  fo  common  a  bird  as  the 
cirl  bunting  feems  to  be  in  the  well  of  England,  fhould 
have  fo  long  efcaped  the  notice  of  Britifii  naturalifls  ; 
but  in  all  probability  this  has  been  occafioned  by  their 
locality.  It  is  faid  to  be  only  found  on  the  continent 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  France  and  Italy ;  fo  with  us  it 
feems  confined  to  the  mildefl  part  of  England  ;  but  the 
Winter  of  1800,  which  was  fevere  in  Devonlliire,  did 
not  force  them  to  feek  a  warmer  climate,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  continued  gregarious  with  other  fmall 
birds,  fearchlng  their  food  among  the  ploughed  lands.” 

Tamiliar  bunting, — Cinereous,  fpotted  with  brown  ; 
tail  feathers  tipt  with  white;  hind  part  of  the  back  yel¬ 
low.  Size  of  a  fifkln.  Was  found  at  Java  by  Ofbeck, 
and  was  fo  familiar,  that  if  the  cage  door  was  opened, 
it  would  leap  on  the  firfl  perfon’s  hand  that  was  offered  ; 
if  any  one  wlilfiled  to  it,  it  fang  very  fweetly  in  return, 
and  if  it  faw  a  difli  of  water,  it  went  immediately  and 
bathed  in  it.  It  was  fed  with  rice. 

Rice  buntings  or  rice  bird, — Black;  crown  reddiffi  ; 
belly  black  ;  tail  feathers  daggered.  Six  inches  and 
three  quarters  long.  Inhabits  Cuba.  Thefe  birds  feed 
on  the  early  crops  of  rice  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba ;  but 
when  the  rice  in  Carolina  begins  to  ripen,  they  quit 
the  Ifland,  and  proceed  to  Carolina,  in  amazing  and 
deflruflive  multitudes.  They  arrive  there  in  September, 
while  the  rice  is  yet  milky  ;  and  when  it  grows  hard 
they  return.  The  birds  which  thus  migrate  are  all  fe¬ 
males;  but  both  fexes  make  a^tranfient  vlfit  to  Carolina 
in  the  fpring. 
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Reed  buntings  or  reed fparroio, — Head  black  ;  body  PaflVres. 
gray  and  black ;  outmofl;  tail  feathers  with  a  white  * 
wedged  fpot ;  bill  brown ;  throat  and  breafl;  black 
belly  white,  flreaked  with  black  at  the  fides  ;  win^ 
coverts  and  quill  feathers  brownifli  red,  black  down  the 
middle ;  tall  feathers  pointed,  the  eight  middle  ones 
black,  two  middle  ones  rufous  on  each  edge,  the  refl  on 
the  outer  only;  legs  brownifli.  Weight  near  five  drams 
and  a  half;  length  fix  inches.  Inhabits  the  marftiy  and 
reedy  diflrids  of  Europe  and  Southern  Siberia.  Abrowii 
variety  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope,  and  a  white 
one  about  Aftracan.  “  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,” 
obferves  the  intelligent  ornlthologifl  quoted  above,  “  that 
the  manners  and  habits  of  fo  common  a  bird  fhould  re¬ 
main  fo  long  in  obfcurlty;  even  modern  authors  tell  us 
it  is  a  fong  bird,  that  it  fings  after  funfet  ;  and  deferibe 
its  nefl  to  be  fufpended  over  the  water  faflened  between 
three  or  four  reeds.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  nefl,  as  well  as  the  fong,  of  the  fedge  warbler, 
have  been  taken  and  confounded  for  thofe  of  this  bird  ; 
for  as  they  both  frequent  the  fame  places  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  feafon,  that  elegant  little  warbler  is  pouring  forth 
its  varied  notes  concealed  in  the  tlilckeft  part  of  a  bufh ; 
while  this  is  confpicuoufly  perched  above,  wJiofe  tune  is 
not  deferving  the  name  of  fong,  con fi fling  only  of  two 
notes,  the  firfl  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  lafl  Angle 
and  more  (harp.  This  inharmonious  tune  it  continues 
to  deliver  with  fmall  intervals  from  the  fame  fpray,  for 
a  great  while  together  when  the  female  is  fitting.  The 
nefl  is  moft  commonly  placed  on  the  ground  near  wa¬ 
ter  ;  fometimes  it  builds  in  a  bufh  fome  diflance  from  the 
ground;  at  other  times  in  high  grafs,  reeds,  fedge,  or 
the  like,  and  even  in  furze  at  a  confidcrable  diflance 
from  any  rvater ;  in  all  thefe  fituations  we  have  met  with 
it,  but  never  faflened  or  fufpended  as  authors  have  rela¬ 
ted.  The  nefl  is  compofed  of  flalks  of  grafs,  or  other 
dry  vegetable  fubflances,  fometim^es  partly  mofs,  and 
lined  with  fine  grafs  ;  frequently  finlftied  with  long  hair. 

The  eggs,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  Tvelgh  about 
36  grains,  and  are  of  a  dirty  blulfli-white  or  purpllfh- 
brown,  with  numerous  dark-coloured  fpots  and  vein?, 
much  refembling  thofe  of  the  chaffinch. 

IV/iidaw  bunting, — Black  ;  breafl  red  ;  four  middle  Paradifea. 
tall  feathers  long  and  pointed,  two  very  long ;  bill 
black.  The  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  four  inches  in 
length,  very  broad,  and  ending  in  a  long  thread  ;  the 
two  next  are  13  inches  or  more  in  length,  very  broad 
in  the  middle,  narrower  at  the  end,  and  rather  pointed; 
from  the  middle  of  the  ftiaft  of  this  lafl  arlfes  another 
long  thread  ;  the  reft  of  the  tail  feathers  are  only  two 
inches  and  a  quarter  long ;  the  two  middle  long  ones 
are  placed  fomewhat  vertically,  appear  undulated  acrofs, 
and  are  more  gloffy  than  the  others;  the  legs  are  flefli- 
coloured.  The  female  is  wholly  of  a  deep  brown,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  black,  but  does  not  acquire  its  full  plu¬ 
mage  till  the  third  year.  This  fpecies  inhabits  Africa, 
particularly  Angola.  It  moults  in  November,  and  alfo 
late  in  fprlng. 

Shaft-tailed  hunting, --^o\xx  middle  tall  feathers  black.  Regia. 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  long,  equal  and  featliered  only 
at  the  tip ;  bill  and  legs  red ;  body  above,  and  vent, 
black;  body  beneath,  and  throat,  temples,  and  orbits, 
rufous ;  neck  above  fpotted  wuth  black.  Native  of  A- 
frica.  Lefs  than  the  linnet. 

Green-headed  bunting, — Brown ;  head  and  neck  olive ; 
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back  and  wing  .caverts  varied  with  brown  and  black 
tail  forked.  Only  two  inl^ances  are  recorded  of  this 
fpecifcs  having  been  found  in  England, 

Gen.  83.  Tanagra,  Tanager* 

Bill  conical,  pointed,  notched,  almofl  triangular  at  the 

bafe,  and  a  little  inclining  at  the  tip. 

Red-hreajled tanager, — Black  j  front, throat, and  breall, 
fcarlet  \  bill  black  \  lower  mandible  filvery,  and  convex 
bn  the  hind  part  \  front  fometlnies  black  ;  legs  brown. 
Female  pur pliih- brown  j  reddifh  beneath  \  wings  and 
tail  brown.  Six  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
South  America,  frequenting  inhabited  places,  building 
a^pendulous  cylindrical  neil,  and  feeding  on  fruits. 

Bijhop  tanager, — Cinereous  ^  wings  and  tail  blue 
without.  Six  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne, 
efpecially  about  the  fkirts  of  the  forefts,  and  feeds  on 
the  leller  kinds  of  fruits.  During  night  it  rooHs  on  th^ 
palm  leaves. 

Jucanari  tanager,~^\%Q\\  violet  j  whitiih  be¬ 

neath  5  tail  divaricated  and  forked  ;  bill  and  legs  cine¬ 
reous,  Lihabits  Brazil  and  Guiana.  Is  fond  of  newly 
cultivated  land  ^  haunts  fmall  trees,  particularly  coffee 
trees.  The  male  frequently  hops  upwards  from  a  branch, 
alighting  again,  6rft  on  one  foot,  and  then  on  the  other, 
accompanying  each  leap  by  a  note,  and  fpreading  out 
the  tail  at  the  fame  time.  The  nell  is  hemifpherical, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  compofed  of  dried 
herbs  of  a  gray  colour.  'Fhe  eggs  are  two  in  number, 
of  a  green iflir white,  marked  with  fmall  numerous  red 
fpots,  deepefl  and  mofl  in  number  at  the  large  end. 

Siberian  tanager, — Black ;  tips  of  the  interfcapular 
and  rump  feathers  fringed  with  white  j  bill  ftiort,  pale, 
tipt  with  brown  \  tail  notched  at  the  tip  \  legs  black. 
Native  of  Siberia  \  fize  of  a  thrulh. 

The  other  fpeeles,  which  are  numerous,  and  not  very 
diftin611y  afeertained  by  authors,  feem  to  differ  from  one 
another  more  in  their  markings  than  their  habits. 

Gen.  84.  Fringilla,  Yinclu 
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Bill  copical,  ftraight,  and  pointed. 

This  is  a  numerous  and  active  tribe  of  birds,  very  ge¬ 
nerally  difperfed  over  the  w’orld,  and  feeding  principally 
on  infe6ts  and  grain. 

Lapland finch. — Head  black  \  body  gray  and  black  \ 
eyebrows  white;  outmoft  tail  feathers  "'v^ith  a  white 
wedged  fpot.  Six  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
Europe,  Alia,  and  America.  Runs  along  the  ground 
like  a  lark,  and  fings  on  the  wing. 

Chaffinch  ;  provlncially,  beech  fneh^  horfe  fneh^  pinh^ 
and  twink, — Limbs  black  ;  quill  feathers  white  on  both 
fides,  the  three  firft  without  fpots  ;  two  of  the  tail  fea¬ 
thers  obliquely  white  ;  bilf  while,  but  in  fpring  and 
fummer  bluiOi,  tipt  with  black  ;  crown,  nape,  and  fides 
of  the  neck  hoary  ;  temples  and  throat  reddifli ;  belly 
and  vent  reddifh-whjte ;  -wing  coverts  with  a  white 
blotch,  the  greater  with  a  white  band  belides  ;  quill  fea¬ 
thers  yellow  iflr  at  the  edge,  and  white  at  the  bafe ;  tail 
a  little  forked  ;  legs  brown.  The  female  wants  the  red 
on  the  breaft  and  other  parts.  Rather  lefs  than  the 
fparrovv.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Africa.  Continues  with 
us  the  whole  year  ;  but  the  females  migrate  from  Sweden 
to.  Holland  in  the  autum^n,  leaving  their  mates  behind, 
and  return  iu  the  fpring.  This  bird  makes  a  mofl  ele- 
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gant  nefl  of  green  mofs,  curioufly  fludded  with  lichen,  PaflWfs,  | 
interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  wdth  feathers  and  hair, 

It  builds  againfl  the  fide  of  a  tree,  particularly  in  ivy,  li 

or  in  fome  forked  branch  of  a  bufh  ;  but  particularly  in  * 

apple  trees  overgrown  with  mofs  and  lichen,  and,  like 
many  other  birds,  adapts  the  materials  of  its  nefl  to  the  | 

furrounding  colour.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  goldfinch,  of  a  dirty  white,  tinged 
with  purple,  marked  with  flreaks  and  fpots  of  dark 
purple.  Its  notes  are  fe^v,  and  fcarcely  defer ve  the 
name  of  fong.  Both  fexes  have  a  monotonous  calbnole, 
which  feems  to  exprefs  the  word  twink.  This  fpecies  is 
fubje^l  to  feveral  varieties.  « 

Mountain  fnch.,  bratnbling.,  or  Bafe  of  the  Montifrin» 

wings  fine  yellow  beneath;  bill  yellowdfli,  tipt  with^^V/ff. 
black  ;  head,  neck,  and  back  black  ;  in  the  female 
brown  ;  the  feathers  edged  with  reddifli-browm  ;  rump  ' 

lower  part  of  the  breaft  and  belly  white  ;  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  breail  reddifli- la wmey  ;  in  the  female 
reddifh-gray  ;  leffer  wing  coverts  reddifli  ;  middle  ones 
reddifli-white  ;  greater  black,  tipt  with  wdiite  ;  thofe 
next  the  body  reddiib  at  the  tip  ;  quill  feathers  black, 
edged  with  yellowilh  ;  tail  a  little  forked  ;  legs  gray. 

Rather  larger  than  the  preceding ;  length  about  fix 
inches.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Alia,  breeding  in  the  j 

northern  regions.  Is  frequently  feen  in  large  flocks  in 
the  winter,  on  the  coafls  of  Kent  and  Suffex,  when  the 
weather  is  fevere,  w  hen  it  is  fometimes  fo  exhaufled  as 
to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken  up.  They  are  alfo  found  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  that  fcafon,  flying 
in  company  with  chaffinches  and  yellow  hammers.  In 
hard  winters,  they  are  alfo  frequently  feen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh.  They  are  partial  to  the  pine 
forefls  in  the  Highlands,  and  live  on  beech  mail  and  the 
feeds  of  other  trees.  They  build  in  trees  a  nefl  formed 
of  hypnums  without,  and  of  wool  and  feathers  within, 
the  female  laying  four  or  five  yellowifli  fpotted  eggs. 

Their  flefli  is  eatable,  though  fometimes  bitter.  3^3 

Goldfnchy  or  thifilefnch^’^l^AX  feathers  black  ;  Carduelu*- 
except  the  outmoft  marked  wdlh  fine  yellow’  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  two  outmoft  tail  feathers  in  the  middle,  and  the 
reft  at  the  tips  white;  bill  white,  tipt  wfith  black;  front¬ 
let  fcarlet,  in  the  female  brown  ;  cheeks,  hind  head, 
and  bcHy  wfliitc  ;  top  of  the  head  black  ;  wfing  coverts 
black,  in  the  female  brown  ;  back,  rump,  and  breafl, 
chefnut-brown.  I'his  beautiful  fpccics,  which  is  fubje6l 
to  great  variety,  is  rather  lefs  than  the  chaffinch,  and 
inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa.  It  is  grega'rioiis  In 
winter,  lives  to  a  great  age,  fiibfifls  chiefly  on  the  feeds 
of  the  thiflle,  hemp,  and  capitated  plants  ;  is  docile  and  I 

eafily  tamed,  and  fings  delightfully,  even  in  confine- 
ment.  It  fometimes  builds  in  hedges,  but  mofl  comr 
monly  in  trees,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  evergreen.  I  he 
nefl;  is  neatly  confirudled  of  bents,  mofs,  and  lichen, 
w’ovcn  together  with  w’ool,  and  fometimes  lined  with 
wool,  or  hair  covered  with  thiflle  down,  or  the  pap¬ 
pus  of  the  willow’.  I'he  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a 
bluifh  white,  with  a  few  fmall  fpots,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end.  The  goldfinch  readily  breeds  with  the  canary  and 
other  congenerous  birds.  5^^ 

Lepid finch. — Greenifli-brown  ;  band  above  and  tepida* 
neath  the  eyes  and  chin  orange  ;  breaft  black.  Only 
half  the  fize  of  the  canary  bird.  Inhabits  the  woods  of 
Cuba,  and  fings  with  a  \veak,  but  very  fweet  note,  £10  ' 

Ethiopian  finch. — Deep  black;  irid^s  rufous.  In- J^tkiop^* 

habits 
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habits  the  woods  of  America,  feeds  on  fruits  and  feeds, 
is  eafily  tamed,  and  fings  v/itU  the  feathers  of  the  head 
erefted. 

Ca/^m  finch, — -Heddiih-gray  ;  front  and  chin  white  ; 
wings  and  tail  black.  Inhabits  Barbary  and  Abyffinia, 
frequents  granaries  in  large  flocks,  and  excels  tlie  canary 
bird  in  its  fong. 

Beautiful  finch. — Green  above  ^  neck  cinereous^  bread; 
yellow  •,  frontlet,  chin,  rump,  aiwi  tail  red  ;  belly  with 
curved  white  fpots  ;  bill  and  legs  red  rump  and  tail 
chefnut  red.  Five  inches  long.  Inhabits  Africa. 

Canary  bird.,  or  canary  finch* — Bill  and  body  draw 
colour  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  greenifli.  Is  now  well 
known  over  Europe,  into  which  it  was  brought  from 
the  Canary  iflands,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  It  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  fllkin,  and 
about  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  With  us  they 
are  kept  in  a  date  of  captivity,  and  partake  of  all  the 
differences  and  varieties  incident  to  that  condition. 
Buffon  enumerates  29  varieties,  and  more  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  added  to  his  lid.  The  breeding  and  rearing  of 
thefe  charming  birds,”  fays  Mr  Bewick,  form  an  a- 
mufement  of  the  mod  pleafing  kind,  and  afford  a  variety 
of  feenes  highly  intereding  and  gratifying  to  innocent 
minds.  In  the  places  fitted  up  and  accommodated  to 
the  ufe  of  the  little  captives,  we  are  delighted  to  fee  the 
workings  of  nature  exemplified  in  the  choice  of  their 
mates,  building  their  neds,  hatching  and  rearing  their 
young,  and  in  the  Impaflionate  ardour  exhibited  by  the 
male,  whether  he  is  engaged  in  aflldlng  his  faithful  mate 
in  colle<$\ing  materials  for  her  ned,  in  arranging  them 
for  her  accommodation,  in  providing  fi)od  for  her  off- 
fpring,  or  In  chaunting  his  lively  and  amorous  fongs 
during  every  part  of  the  Important  bufinefs.  The  canary 
will  breed  freely  with  the  filkin  and  goldfinch,  particu¬ 
larly  the  former  ;  it  likewlfe  proves  prolific  with  the  lin¬ 
net,  but  not  fo  readily,  and  admits  alfo  the  chaffinch,  yel¬ 
low  bunting,  and  even  the  fparrow,  though  with  dill 
more  difficulty.  In  all  thefe  indances,  excepting  the 
fird,  the  pairing  fucceeds  bed  when  the  female  canary  is 
Introduced  to  the  male  of  the  oppofite  fpecles.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Buffon,  the  fifkln  is  the  only  bird  of  which  the 
male  and  female  propagate  equally  with  thofe  of  the 
male  or  female  canaries.”  Great  numbers  of  thefe  birds 
are  reared  In  the  Tyrol.  Four  Tyrolefe  ufually  brought 
over  to  England  about  1600  of  them  annually^  and 
though  they  carried  them  on  their  backs  1000  miles, 
and  paid  2ol.  for  fuch  a  number,  they  were  enabled  to 
fell  them  at  five  dnllings  a-piece.  It  Is  not  generally 
known,  that  the  fong  of  the  canary  bird  Is  ufually  com- 
pofed  of  the  notes  of  the  tit-lark  or  of  the  nightingale. 
Mr  Barrington  faw  two  of  the  fpeeies  which  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Canary  iflands,  neither  of  which  had 
any  fong  *,  and  he  was  afterwards  informed,  that  a  fliip 
brought  over  a  great  many  of  them  with  the  fame  de- 
fea.  Mod  of  thofe  from  the  Tyrol  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  under  parents  whofe  progenitors  were  indrufled 
by  a  nightingale.  Our  Engllfli  canary  birds,  however, 
have  more  of  the  tit-lark’s  than  of  the  nightingale’s 
notes.  T'he  canary  bird  lives  chiefly  on  the  feeds  of 
phalaris  canarienfis^  canabis  myagrum.,  hrafifica  naimsy 
avena^  &c. 

Si/l>in,  or  aberdevine _ Q^uill  feathers  yellow^  In  the 

middle  ;  the  fird  four  without  fpots  \  tail  feathers  yel¬ 
low  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with  black  j  crown  black  \ 
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body  y^Ilowiflr ;  greenifli  above,  bread  greenifli  5  wings  ^ 

green  y  throat  brown,  of  the  female  wdiite  j  head  and 
back,  in  the  female,  greenlfh-afli,  fpotted  with  brown. 

Four  inches  and  three-fourths  long.  Inhabits  Europe, 
and  is  liable  to  feveral  varieties.  Though  migratory  in 
mod  places,  it  does  not  feem  to  obferve  any  regular 
periods,  as  It  is  fometimes  feen  in  large,  and  at  other 
times  in  very  fmall  numbers.  Buffon  remarks,  that  the 
great  flights  happen  only  once  in  the  courfe  of  three  or 
four  years.  It  conceals  its  neft  with  fo  much  art,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  difeover  it.  Kramer  Informs 
us,  that  in  the  foreds  birderingon  the  Danube,  thoufands 
of  young  filkins  are  frequently  found,  which  have  not 
dropt  their  fird  feathers,  and  yet  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a  ned.  It  is  not  known  to  breed  in  this  Ifland  j  nor  is 
it  known  whence  they  come  over  to  us.  In  fome  parts 
it  is  called  the  barley  birdy  from  Its  appearing  when 
that  grain  is  fown.  Its  fong,  though  not  fo  loud  as  that 
of  the  canary,  is  pleafing  and  various.  It  is  docile  and 
familiar  in  captivity,  and  will  imitate  the  note»  of  other 
birds,  even  to  the  chirping  of  a  fparrow.  Like  the 
goldfinch,  it  may  eafily  be  taught  to  draw  up  Its  little 
bucket  with  water  and  food.  It  drinks  frequently,  and 
feems  fond  of  throwing  water  over  Its  feathers.  The  male 
breeds  freely  with  the  hen  canary,  and  Is  affiduous  in 
his  attention  to  her,  carrying  materials  for  the  ned,  and 
arranging  them,  and,  during  the  time  of  Incubation,  re¬ 
gularly  fupplying  her  with  food.  S15 

Bearded  finch, — Pale  yellowy  wings  green,  fpotted 
with  black  and  red  ;  chin  bearded.  Size  of  the  canary 
bird.  Inhabits  The  mountains  of  Chili,  except  In  winter, 
when  It  defeends  into  the  plains.  It  Is  eafily  tamed, 
fings  charmingly,  and  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds.  g 
Greater  redpole^  or  red-headed  linnet, — Chefnut  brown ;  Canabina* 
reddifli-white  beneath  j  wings  with  a  longitudinal  white 
band  •,  tail  feathers  edged  with  white  on  each  fide  j  bill 
black  *,  head  and  neck  cinereous  ;  fides  yellow  ;  middle 
of  the  belly  white  ;  tail  forked,  dulky,  both  fides  edged 
with  white.  Head  of  the  female  afli-colour,  fpotted  with 
black  •,  crown  and  breaft  without  the  red  *,  breafl  dirty 
yellow  with  black  lines.  Subje6l  to  confiderable  variety 
in  the  markings.  Five  Inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  America.  Thefe  birds  fly  in  flocks  during 
winter,  at  wdiich  time  the  males  have  little  or  none  of 
the  red  markings,  which  in  the  return  of  fpring  they 
put  forth.  In  many  parts  they  haunt  the  fea  fliore^ 
and,  in  the  breeding  feafon,  often  refort  to  furzy  com¬ 
mons.  The  neft  Is  emnpofed  of  niofs  and  bents  intern  oven 
with  wool,  and  lined  with  wool  and  hair.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five,  of  a  bluifli-white,  with  purplifli  fpecks  and 
fliort  lines.  The  redpole  fings  nearly  the  whole  year.  Is 
very  familiar,  and  fo  eafily  tamed,  as  to  be  cheerful  in 
five  minutes  after  it  is  taken.  Si 7 

Common  or  brown  linnet, — Chefnut  brown  ;  whitifll 
beneath  *,  wings  with  a  longitudinal  white  band  *,  tail 
feathers  edged  wfith  Avhite  on  each  fide.  Though  this 
is  ufually  deferibed  as  a  diftinff  fpeeies,  it  feems  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the.  preceding.  818 

Leffev  redpole  or  lefier  red-headed  linnet, — Brown ,  varied  Binarice^ 
with  gray  j  reddilh- white  beneath  ;  wings  with  a  double 
white  band  ;  crown  and  breaft  red  ;  bill  and  legs  brown  ; 
back  black,,  the  feathers  edged,  with  cliefimt  ;  fides 
with  narrow'  dufky  lines ;  quill  feathers  dufley,  edged 
with  dirty  white  ;  legs  dulky.  Female  with  a  faffroii 
fpot  on  the  front.  Weight  about  two  drains  and  a  half ; 
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lengtli  five  inches.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Aine- 
"  rica.  It  Is  gregarious  in  winter,  when  many  are  taken 
by  the  bird-catchers  near  London,  See.  under  the  name 
oijione  redpole.  It  breeds  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England;  building  in  the  trunk  of  the  alder  a  neft  of 
dry  Itlcks  and  wool,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers,  or  wil¬ 
low  down.  Lays  four  eggs  of  a  light  bluilh-green, 
thickly  fprinkled  with  reddifh  fpots,  efpecially  at  the 
larger  end. 

Mountain  linnety  or  tvoite. — Black,  varied  with  red- 
dlfh;  whitifh  beneath;  feathers  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  black  in  the  middle;  wings  with  a  white  band; 
rump  red ;  feathers  of  the  throat  and  bread  black,  edged 
with  white'*,  middle  quill  feathers  edged;  fecondary  tipt 
wfith  white.  Rather  larger  than  the  greater  i*ed pole; 
length  about  fix  inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Europe. 

Is  gregarious,  and  has  much  the  habits  of  the  other 
linnets,  with  which  it  alTociates. 

Scarlet  finch, — Bright  orange ;  wings  and  even  tail 
black;  quill  feathers  orange  at  the  outer  edge,  the  pri¬ 
maries  tIpt  with  black  ;  bill  browniOi ;  legs  black. 
Four  Inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  the  Sandwich 
iflands. 

Houfe  fparrow, — Q^uill  and  tail  feathers  brown ;  body 
gray  and  black  ;  wings  with  a  fmgle  white  band;  bill 


black  ;  crown  gray ;  a  black  fpot  under  each  eye  ;  a 
broad  bay  mark  furrounding  the  hind  part  of  the  head ; 
cheeks  w^hlte  ;  chin  and  under  fide  of  the  neck  black, 
the  latter  edged  with  white ;  lefler  wing  coverts  bright 
bay  ;  the  laft  row  black,  tipt  with  white.  The  lower 
mandible  of  the  female  white,  and  a  wLite  line  beyond 
each  eye.  The  mofl  remarkable  varieties  are,  i.  white, 
2.  yellowy  clouded  with  chefnut  above,  and  3.  blackifii. 
Weighs  nearly  feven  drams ;  length  about  fix  inches. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  This  well  known 
fpecles  inhabits  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  is  rarely  feen  far  from  the  habitation  of  man.  It 
lives  on  feeds  and  fruits,  and  often  cunningly  avoids  the 
fnares  that  are  laid  for  it.  In  autumn  It  Is  often  gre¬ 
garious,  but  more  frequently  fo  in  wfinter.  It  does  not 
ling,  except  when  tamed,  and  then  the  male  wfill  Imitate 
the  fong  of  a  linnet,  or  other  bird  within  hearing.  It 
makes  a  neft  conformable  to  the  place  w  hich  it  choofes 
for  Incubation,  whether  In  a  hole  of  a  wall,  in  thatch, 
under  the  tiles  of  a  houfe,  or  In  the  neft  of  a  martin,  or 
other  bird;  but  w^hen  It  builds  In  a  tree,  the  neft  is  of 
a  large  fize,  and  covered  at  the  top,  compofed  of  hay 
and  ftraw^  lined  w'armly  w  ith  feathers  and  fragments  of 
thread  or  w^orfted,  bits  of  cloth,  or  any  refufe  material 
of  that  fort  found  about  houfes.  The  female  lays  fix 
eggs  of  a  whitifh  colour,  fpot  ted  with  dulky  and  cine¬ 
reous,  and  ufiially  breeds  thrice  in  the  year.  Mr  Smellie 
relates  a  pleafing  anecdote  of  the  affe6lion  of  thefe  birds 
tow'ards  their  young.  “  When  I  was  a  boy,”  fays  he, 
“  I  carried  off  a  neft  of  young  fparrows,  about  a  mile 
from  my  place  of  relidence.  After  the  neft  was  com¬ 
pletely  removed,  and  while  I  was  marching  home  wfith 
them  in  triumph,  I  perceived,  with  fome  degree  ofafto- 
iiifhment,  both  parents  following  me  at  fome  diftance, 
and  obferving  my  motions  in  perfc6lElenc€.  A  thought 
then  ftruck  me,  that  they  might  follow  me  home,  and 
feed  their  young  accordingto  their  ufual  manner.  When 
juft  entering  the  door,  I  held  up  the  neft,  and  made  the 
young  utter  the  cry  wdiich  is  expreflive  of  the  defire  of 
food.  I  immediately  put  the  neft  and  the  young  in  the 
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corner  of  a  wire  cage,  and  placed  It  on  the  outfide  of  a  Paffere?. 
window.  I  chofe  a  fituation  in  the  room  where  I  could  ^  x 
perceive  all  that  ftiould  happen,  without  being  myfelf 
feen.  The  young  animals  foon  cried  for  food.  In  a 


Ihort  time  both  parents,  having  their  bills  filled  with 
fmall  caterpillars,  came  to  the  cage  ;  and  after  chatting 
a  little,  as  we  would  do  with  a  friend  through  the  lat¬ 
tice  of  a  prifon,  gave  a  fmall  worm  to  each.  This 
parental  intercourfe  continued  regularly  for  fome  time, 
till  the  young  were  completely  fledged,  and  had  acquired 
a  confiderable  degree  of  flrength.  I  then  took  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  of  them,  and  placed  him  on  the  outfide  of 
the  cage,  in  order  to  obferve  the  condud  of  the  parents 
after  one  of  their  offspring  was  emancipated.  In  a  few 
minutes  both  parents  arrived,  loaded  as  ufual  wfith  food. 

They  no  fooner  perceived  that  one  of  their  children  had 
efcaped  from  prifon,  than  they  fluttered  about,  and  made 
a  thoufand  noify  demonftrations  of  joy  both  with  their 
wings  and  their  voices.  Thefe  tumultuous  expreffions 
of  unexpeded  happinefs  at  laft  gave  place  to  a  more 
calm  and  foothing  converfation.  By  their  voices  and 
their  movements  it  was  evident  that  they  earneftly  en¬ 
treated  him  to  follow  them,  and  to  fly  from  his  prefent 
dangerous  ftate.  He  feemed  to  be  Impatient  to  obey 
their  mandates ;  but,  by  his  geftures,  and  the  feeble 
founds  he  uttered,  he  plainly  expreffed  that  he  was  afraid 
to  try  an  exertion  he  had  never  before  attempted.  They, 
however,  Inceffantly  repeated  their  felicitations  ;  by  fly¬ 
ing  alternately  from  the  cage  to  a  neighbouring  chimney 
top,  they  endeavoured  to  Ihow  him  how  eafily  the  journey 
was  to  be  accompllftied.  He  at  laft  committed  himfelf 
to  the  air,  and  alighted  in  fafety.  Upon  his  arrival, 
another  feene  of  clamorous  and  adive  joy  w  as  exhibited. 

Next  day  I  repeated  the  fame  experiment,  by  expofing 
another  of  the  young  on  the  top  of  the  cage.  I  obferved 
the  fame  condud  W’iththe  remainder  of  the  brood,  which 
confifted  of  four,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  not  one  cither 
of  the  parents  or  children  ever  after w^ards  revifited  the 
execrated  cage.” — Few  birds  are  more  perfecuted  by 
the  farmers,  and,  perhaps,  more  unjuftly  fo,  than  fpar¬ 
rows  ;  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  they  are  more  ufeful 
than  noxious.  Mr  Bradley,  in  hIsTreatife  on  Hufbandry 
and  Gardening,  fliow^s,  that  a  pair  of  fparrows,  during 
the  time  that  they  have  their  young  to  feed,  deftroy,  on 
an  average,  every  w*eek  3  3 60  caterpillars.  He  difeovered 
that  the  two  parents  carried  to  the  neft  40  caterpillars 
in  an  hour.  He  fuppofed  the  fparrows  to  enter  the  neft 
only  during  12  hours  each  day,  which  would  caufe  a 
daily  confumption  of  480  caterpillars.  This  fum  gives 
3360  caterpillars  extirpated  w’eekly  from  a  garden.  But 
the  utility  of  thefe  birds  is  not  limited  to  this  circum- 
ftance  alone;  for  they  likewife  feed  their  young  with 
butterflies  and  other  wfinged  infefls,  each  of  which.  If 
not  deftroy ed  in  this  manner,  w'ould  be  the  parent  of 
hundreds  of  caterpillars.  $22 

Tree  or  mountain  fparroxVy  Hamburgh  grojbeah  of  Montana^ 
Latham,  &.c. — Quill  and  tail  feathers  brown;  body 
gray  and  black;  wings  with  a  double  white  band;  bill, 
chin,  and  fpot  on  the  ears  black ;  head  and  nape  bay  ; 
body  above  reddiih  brown,  fpotted  with  black;  whitifh 
beneath ;  wfing  coverts  black,  edged  w’lth  rufous ;  tail 
feathers  blackifh,  edged  with  rufous  ;  legs  ycllownfti. 

Female  without  the  black  fpots.  Five  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  rather  fmaller  than  the  preceding.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  is  faid  to  be  very  plen¬ 
tiful 
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pafleres.  tiful  in  Lincoln  (hire,  Yorkfliire,  and  Lancafliire. 

'  local,  and  very  gregarious. 

Ultramarine  finch — Blue  ;  bill  ^vbite  j  legs  red.  Size 
of  a  canary  bird.  Inhabits  AbyfTinia,  and  fings  well. 

Gen.  85.  Phytotoma. 

Bill  conical,  flraight,  ferrated  ;  noftrils  oval  j  tongue 
fliort,  and  obtufe  ;  feet  four-toed. 

Rara  phytotoma^  or  four-toed  plant-cutter. — Bill  thick, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  toothed  on  each  fide  like  a  faw  j 
irides  brown  \  body  afli  above  ;  paler  beneath  j  quill 
and  tail  feathers  fpotted  with  black  ;  tail  rounded  \ 
hind  toe  fliorter  than  the  fore  ones.  Inhabits  Chili, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon.  Has  a  rough  voice,  and 
utters  at  intervals,  the  fyllable  r«,  very  difi:in6lly. 
Feeds  on  vegetables,  digging  and  cutting  about  their 
roots  with  its  bill  as  with  a  faw,  and  thus  making  great 
havock  in  gardens.  Builds  in  lofty  trees,  in  retired  fi- 
tuations. 
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It  is  fpotted  with  white.  Female  brown  \  white  beneath,  and 
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Gen.  86.  Muscicapa,  Fly-catcher. 

Bill  nearly  triangular,  notched  on  each  fide,  bent  in  at 
the  tip,  and  befet  with  briftles  at  the  root  3  toes  in 
mofi:  cafes  divided  to  their  origin. 

The  birds -of  this  genus  live  on  infe£ls,  particularly 
flies.  Of  92  fpecies,  two  only  inhabit  Britain. 

Paradifefiy-catcher,  or  pied  bird  ofParadife. — Crefted  3 
head  black  ;  body  white  ;  tail  wedged  ;  two  middle 
feathers  very  long  ;  head,  neck,  and  chin  greenifli- 
black  3  back,  rump,  throat,  and  body  white  beneath  ; 
wing  coverts  and  quill  feathers  blaek,  edged  with 
white;  two  middle  tail  feathers  15  inches  long;  legs 
lead-coloured.  Eight  inches  and  a  quarter  long.  Of 
this  fpecies  there  are  feveral  varieties.  Inhabits  Afia  and 
Africa. 

Forhed-tailed fly-catcher . — Tail  very  long  and  forked; 
body  black  ;  white  beneath.  Fourteen  inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  Canada  and  Surinam. 

Soft-tailed fly-catcher. — Brown ;  ferruginous  beneath  ; 
throat  of  the  male  blue  ;  tail  long,  wedged,  with  loofe 
webbed  feathers.  Inhabits  New'  Holland,  being  found 
about  Sidney  and  Botany  Bay,  in  marfliy  places,  abound¬ 
ing  with  long  grafs  and  rufhes,  which  afford  it  a  hiding 
place,  and  where,  like  the  bearded  titinoufe,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  make  its  neft.  When  difturbed,  its  flight  is 
very  fliort  ;  but  it  runs  on  the  ground  with  great  fwift- 
nefs.  This  Angular  bird,  which  is  but  three  inches  long, 
is  well  reprefen  ted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Linnaean 
Tranfa6lions. 

Dwarf  fly-catcher. — Straw-coloured  beneath  ;  head 
and  neck  rufous,  fpotted  with  black ;  feathers  of  the 
back  and  wing  coverts  cinereous  ;  edged  with  greenifli ; 
quill  feathers  black,  edged  with  gray  ;  tail  black  and 
fliort.  Hardly  three  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

Purple -throated fly-catcher.—  ^\?iU^  ;  chin  and  throat 
wdth  a  large  purple  red  fpot.  Twelve  inches  long. 
Inhabits  woods  in  South  America,  is  gregarious,  feeds 
on  fruits  and  infedls,  and  often  alTociates  with  the  tou¬ 
can. 

Pied  fly-catcher. — Blaek  above  ;  under  parts,  fpot  on 
the  front,  and  fhield  on  the  wings,  white ;  lateral  tail 
feathers  white  without ;  bill  and  legs  black ;  tail  coverts 
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wants  the  frontal  fpot.  About  the  fize  of  a  linnet,  and  ’ 
nearly  five  inches  long.  There  are  three  or  four  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  young  birds  at  firfl  refemble  the  female. 

It  is  local,  and  by  no  means  plentiful  in  this  ifland, 
affedling  wild  and  uncultivated  trails  of  furze.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Latham,  it  builds  in  fome  hole  of  a  tree,  not 
very  near  the  ground,  making  a  neft  of  a  few  fibres, 
mixed  with  mofs,  and  laying  fix  eggs. 

Chattering  fly-catcher. — Green ;  yellow  benfeath  ;  belly  Vindis. 
and  vent  wliitifli ;  eyebrow^s  and  fpot  under  the  eyes 
whitifli  ;  tail  brown.  Seven  inches  and  three  quarters 
long.  Haunts  unfrequented  places  in  Carolina  ;  is  very 
ftiy,  and  flies  with  its  legs  extended.  83^ 

Azure  fly-catchet\ — Blue  ;  hind  head  and  breaft  with  ^^rulea- 
a  black  fpot  ;  belly  and  vent  bluifh-white  ;  quill  and 
tail  feathers  dulky-blue.  Five  inches  long.  Inhabits 
the  Philippine  iflands. 

Fan-tailed  fly-catcher. — Olive  above,  ferruginous  be-  Tlabellife^ 
neath  ;  eyebrow^s,  chin,  throat,  fides  of  the  neck,  and 
lateral  tail  feathers  white  ;  middle  tail  feathers,  head, 
and  collar  black.  Six  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
New  Zealand.  Flies  with  its  tail  expanded  like  a  fan  ; 
and  is  eafily  tamed.  g^g. 

Black  fly-catcher. — Totally  black;  bill,  head,  and A^/;g-/vz. 
legs  duiky  black.  Inhabits  Society  iflands.  S39 

ABive  fly-catcher. — Olive-brown  ;  whitifli  beneath  yAgitiu 
quill  and  tail  feathers  black,  and  edged  with  olive- 
brown.  Four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Ca¬ 
yenne.  Is  continually  hunting  after  infe(fts,  which  !t 
picks  out  from  under  the  bark  of  trees.  840 

Spotted  fly-catcher. — Brownifh,  whitifli  beneath  ;  neck 
longitudinally  fpotted  ;  vent  pale-rufous  ;  bill  black, 
whitifli  at  the  bafe  ;  infide  of  the  mouth  yellow  ;  head 
large,  brownifti,  and  fpotted  with  black  ;  back  moufe- 
coloured  ;  wings  and  tail  black  ;  the  former  edged  with 
white  ;  chin  fpotted  with  red  ;  legs  black.  About  the 
fize  of  the  tit-lark  ;  length  five  inches  and  a  half.  In¬ 
habits  Europe.  This  bird  vifits  us  in  fpring,  and  de¬ 
parts  in  September.  It  frequents  orchards  and  groves, 
and  ivill  make  its  neft  on  the  limb  of  fome  fruit-tree 
nailed  againft  the  wall,  or  in  a  hole,  fometimes  in  out¬ 
buildings,  on  the  end  of  a  beam  or  rafter,  and  at  other 
times  againft  the  body  of  a  large  tree,  on  the  ftump  of 
a  decayed  branch.  The  neft  is  formed  of  bents,  mofs, 
and  fuch  materials,  interwoven  with  fpiders  webs,  and 
lined  with  feathers.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs, 
not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  redbreaft,  but  rather  kfs, 
and  the  ruft-coloured  fpots  more  diftin6l,  and  not  fo 
much  confined  to  the  larger  end.  Its  food  feems  to  be 
entirely  winged  infe6ls,  though  it  is  laid  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  cherries,  probably  from  the  circumftance 
of  its  frequenting  the  cherry  tree  for  the  fake  of  flies 
that  are  attradlcd  by  the  fruit.  As  foon  as  the  young 
birds  leave  the  neft,  they  are  led  by  the  old  ones  to 
fome  neighbouring  wood  or  grove  where  infe61s  abound, 
and  where  they  may  be  feen  darting  in  every  dire61;ion 
in  purfuit  of  flies,  and  frequently  returning  to  the  fame 
ftation.  The  note  of  this  fpecies  is  a  Ample  weak 
chirp,  not  frequently  ufed  till  after  the  young  are  fled, 
fo  that  the  bird,  though  not  uncommon,  is  not  readily 
difeovered. 

Defert  fly-catcher. — Body  ferruginous  and  footy  ; 
wings  and  tail  black ifti ;  bill  yellowifli.  Inhabits  the 
deferts  of  Arabia., 
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Gen.  87.  Mot  AC  ILL  A. 

Bill  Tubulated,  ftraight  \  the  mandibles  nearly  equal  j 
nollrils  obovate  j  tongue  lacerated  at  the  end. 

Moft  of  this  genus  feed  on  iiifciSls  *,  a  few  are  grega¬ 
rious  *,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  migrate  to  warm¬ 
er  climates. 

Nightingale, — Rufous  afli,  white  adi  beneath  ^  tail 
feathers  rufous>brown  ^  bracelets  cinereous  j  bill  brown  *, 
head  and  back  pale  moufe-colour,  with  olive  fpots-;  tail 
red*moufe  colour  *,  legs  and  quill  feathers  browii^^afli^  the 
latter  chcfniit  on  the  outer  edge.  About  the  fize  of  the 
fky-lark,  but  of  a  more  flender  and  elegant  form. 
Weighs  fix  drams  ^  and  meafures  betwen  fix  and  feven 
inches  in  length.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  body 
fomewhat  larger,  and  another  that  is  entirely  wdiite. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  Appears  in  Eng¬ 
land  fometimes  in  April,  but  moft  commonly  not  till 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  females  do  not  arrive  till  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  males  ^  fo  that  on  the  firft 
arrival  of  thefe  birds  none  but  male>s  are  caught,  a  cir- 
cumfiance  which  has  given  rife  to  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  proportion  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females.  The 
nightingale  is  faid  to  be  found  as  far  north  as  Yorkfliire, 

.  and  certainly  not  farther  well  than  the  eaftern  borders 
of  Devonfiiire  j  it  is  plentiful  both  in  Somerfctfliire  and 
Dorfetlliire.  I'his  bird  refides  wholly  in  woods  and 
thickets,  and  is  feldom  feen.  About  the  latter  end  of 
May  it  prepares  a  neR  of  dry  leaves,  generally  of  the 
oak,  and  lined  with  dry  grafs,  ufually  placed  on  the 
ground,  among  the  fame  materials  of  which  it  is  compo- 
fed,  fo  that  it  is  not  readily  difcovered.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five,  of  an  uniform  bro^^vn  colour,  and  rather 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  hedge-fparrow.  As  foon  as  the 
young  are  hatched,  the  fong  of  the  nightingale  ceafes  j 
and  it  is  a  mifiaken  notion  that  this,  or  any  of  the  later 
breeding  birds,  have  a  fecond  brood  in  the  fame  fcafon, 
except  when  fome  accident  has  befallen  the  firft.  The 
young  are  not  eafily  reared  in  confinement.  At  firft 
they  are  fed  with  meal-worms,  and  afterwards  with 
boiled  fhee])’s  heart.  The  winter  refidence  of  this  bird 
is  faid  to  be  in  Afia.  The  fweetnefs  and  variety  of  its 
notes  have  been  univerfally  admired,  and  the  more  fo, 
perhaps,  bccaufe  they  are  uttered  in  the  filence  of  night. 
In  a  wild  ftate,  it  does  not  fing  above  ten  weeks  in  the 
year,  while  thofe  confined  in  a  cage  continue  their  fong 
for  nine  or  ten  months.  The  honourable  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington  once  kept  a  very  fine  nightingale  for  three 
years,  daring  which  time  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
its  fong.  Its  tone  was  infinitely  more  mellow  than  that 
of  any  other  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  proper 
exertion,  it  could  be  very  brilliant.  When  itfiwg  its 
fong  rounds  in  its  w' hole  com pafs,  he  obferved  fixteen  dif¬ 
ferent  beginnings  and  clofes  *,  at  the  lame‘  time  that  the 
intermediate  notes  were  commonly  varied  in  their  fuc- 
ceil’ion  with  fo  much  judgment  as  to  produce  the  moft 
pleafing  variety.  Sometimes  it  would  continue  its  fong 
twenty  feconds  without  a  paufe  5  whenever  refpiration, 
howuu^er,  became  necefiary,  it  was  taken  as  fkilfully  as 
by  an  opera  finger.  Nightingales  will  alfo  adopt  the 
notes  of  other  birds,  may  be  inftru^led  to  fing  by  turns, 
with  a  chorus,  and  even  to  articulate  words.  The 
London  bkd-catchers  take  them  by  net  traps,  baited 
;^’ith  meal-worms  from  the  bakers  ftiops.  It  is  with 


great  difficulty  that  the  old  birds  are  induced  to  fing  Pafferes. 
after  being  taken  j  for  a  confiderable  time  they  refufe 
to  eat  j  but  by  great  attention  to  their  treatment,  and 
avoiding  every  thing  that  might  agitate  them,  they  at 
length  refume  their  fong,  and  continue  it  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Hang'-nejl  warbler, — Green ifli-browm  above,  tawney 
beneath  j  ocular  line,  and  one  beneath,  black.  Size  of 
a  robin-redbreaft.  Inhabits  Jamaica,  and  builds  a  hang. 
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Hedgefparrow,,  or  Jiedge-%vnrbler,^GY^y-hvi)\\'n  Modularh 
’  bove  *,  wing-coverts  tipt  ivith  white  j  breail  bluiih-afli  5 
bill  blackilh  *,  cheeks  llriped  with  white ;  teathers  of 
the  back  and  wing-coverts  edged  with  ehefnut  5  wings 
and  tail  dulky  *,  rump  greenifti-brown  *,  chin  and  brealt 
cinereous  ^  bt  lly  w’hitifh  j  vent  yellowifti  *,  legs  tlefh- 
coloured.  Length  five  inches  and  three  quarters  j 
weight  nearly  fix  drams.  Inhabits  Europe  j  and  is  one 
of  the  few  of  the  warbler  tribe  that  remains  with  us  the 
whole  year.  It  has  a  pleafing  plaintive  fong,  which  it 
begins  with  the  new  year,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  breeds 
early,  making,  in  March,  a  neft  compofed  of  green  mofs 
and  wool,  and  lined  with  hair,  ivliich  is  placed  in  fome  low 
evergreen  (hnib,  thick  bufh,  or  cut  hedge,  and  fome- 
times  in  faggot  piles.  The  female  lays  four  or  five  blue 
eggs.  In  default  of  infefls  and  worms,  the  hedge  fpar- 
row  will  pick  up  crumbs  of  bread,  and  feems  to  prefer 
fituations  rtear  the  habitation  of  man.  I’he  cuckoo  fre- 
quently  makes  choice  of  this  bird’s  neft  for  the  purpofe 
of  depofiting  its  egg.  _  _ 

Lcjfer  petty-chaps, — Greenifii-afti  above, yellowifti  be-  Hippolais 
neath  *,  belly  whitifli  ^  limbs  browm  ;  eyebrows  w  hitifii ; 
upper  mandible  black,  lower  bluifii ;  infidc  of  the  mouth 
red  j  a  yellowifti  line  above  and  beneath  the  eyes  j  quill 
and  tail  feathers  moufe-coloured,  and  edged  with  green- 
ifti  ’y  the  ftiafts  black  *,  loivcr  wing-coverts  yellow  :  belly 
filvery.  Weight  about  two  drams  j  length  rather  more 
than  four  inches  and  a  half  ^  fize  inferior  to  that  of  the 
yellow  wren,  whieh  it  much  refembles  in  plumage,  arid 
with  Avhich,  and  the  -wood- wren,  it  has  been  often  con¬ 
founded.  It  is  the  firft  of  the  warblers  that  vifits  us  in 
the  fpring,  being  generally  heard  on  or  before  the  firft 
of  April,  repeating  its  fong,  if  fo  it  may  be  called  j  for 
it  confifts  only  of  two  notes,  which  feem  to  exprefs  the 
wards  chip,  chop,  four  or  five  times  fucceffively.  It  is 
a  biify,  reftlefs  bird,  always  a<ft;ive  among  the  trees  and 
bufhes,.in  fearch  of  infe6ls.  The  neft  is  oval,  with  a 
fmall  hole  near  the  top,  compofed  externally  of  dry 
leaves  and  coarfe  dry  grafs,  and  lined  with  feathers. 

For  the  moft  part,  it  is  placed  on,  or  near  the  ground, 
frequently  on  a  ditch-bank,  or  in  a  tuft  of  grafs  or  low 
bufh.  The  eggs  are  five  or  fix,  white,  fpecklcd  wfith 
purpliffi-red  at  the  larger  end  only,  -with  here  and  there 
a  fingle  fpeek  on  the  fides.  This  fpecies  is- found  in  al- 
moft  every  part  of  the  country  where  wood,  or  hedges 
can  fhelter  it.  Its  note- is  heard  long  after  the  yellow 
wren  is  filent  *,  and  it  remains  with  us,  not  imfrequent- 
ly,  till  the  latter  end  of  October.  5^*5 

Wood-wren, — Olive-green  above;  throat  and  cheeks 
yellow  ;  belly  and  vent  fine  filvery  ;  tail  feathers  brown, 
and,  except  the  firft,  green  on  the  outer  webs,  and 
white  on  the  inner ;  bill  horn-colour  ;  irides  hazel ; 
breaft  pale-yellow  ;  a  yellow  line  through  the  eye  ;  tail 
fomewhat  forked,  and  brown  ;  under  part  of  the  fhoulder 


bright  yellow  ;  legs  horn-colour. 


Weight  about  two 
drams 
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paiTeres.  drams  and  forty  grams ;  length  five  inches  and  a  quar- 
—  V  ter.  The  female  is  rather  larger.  This  is  a  migrative 
fpecies,  appearing  about  the  end  of  April,  and  depart¬ 
ing  in  September.  The  females  arrive  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  males.  From  its  great  limilitude  to 
the  yellow  wren,  it  has  been  little  noticed  as  a  diftindl: 
fpecies,  but  is  far  from  uncommon  in  fome  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  fee  ms  partial  to  oak  and  beech  woods,  where 
it  may  be  found  by  its  fingular  note,  expreffive  ^the 
word  twee,  drawn  out  to  fome  length,  and  repeats  five 
or  fix  times  in  fucccfiion,  terminating  with  the  fame 
notes,  delivered  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  accompanied 
by  a  fhaking  of  the  wings.  The  nefl,  which  is  oval, 
with  a  fmall  hole  near  the  top,  is  conitru£led  of  dry 
grafs,  a  few  dead  leaves,  and  a  little  mofs,  and  is  inva¬ 
riably  lined  with  finer  grafs  and  a  few  long  hairs.  It 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  contains  fix  white  eggs, 
fprinkled  all  over  with  purplifii  fpots. 

Petty-chaps,  or  greater  petty-chaps, — Gray-brown 
above,  white  beneath  ;  eyebrows  whitifh  5  quill  feathers 
brown-afh,  edged  with  gray,  the  outmolt  on  the  outer 
web,  and  near  the  tip  on  the  inner,  whitifii ;  bill  black- 
ilh  ^  lateral  tail  feathers  edged  with  gray-brown  5  legs 
brown.  Length  fix  inches  5  weight  about  five  drams. 
Inhabits  Europe  ;  and  occurs  during  fumnier  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  chiefly  frequents  thick  hedges,  where  it  makes 
a  neft  compofed  of  goofe-grafs,  and  other  fibrous  plants, 
flimfily  put  together,  with  fonietimes  an  addition  of  a 
little  green  mofs  externally.  It  iifually  contains  four 
eggs,  about  the  fize  of  the  hedge-fparrow’s,  of  a  dirty 
white,  blotched  all  over  with  light  brown,  efpecially  at 
the  larger  end,  where  fpots  of  afh-colour  alfo  appear. 
The  fong  of  this  fpecies  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
nightingale.  Some  of  the  notes  are  fweetly  and  foftly 
drawn,  others  quick,  lively,  loud,  and  piercing,  reaching 
the  diftant  ear  with  pleafing  harmony,  not  unlike  the 
blackbird’s  whiflle,  but  in  a  more  hurried  cadence.  It 
frequently  fings  after  funfet. 

Sedge  warbler, — Cinereous  above,  white  beneath  5 
eyebrows  white  ;  bill  black  ;  head  bro^vn,  with  dufky 
ftreaks  \  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back  reddifh-brown  ; 
back  fpotted  with  black  ;  tail  coverts  tawney  5  wing- 
coverts  dulky,  edged  with  pale  brown ;  tail  brown  and 
wedged  ;  legs  dufky.  Weight  about  three  drams  ; 
length  five  Inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  fedgy  fituations 
In  Europe.  It  comes  to  us  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  leaves  us  again  in  September.  It  has  a  variety  of 
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notes,  which  it  utters  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  which 
partake  of  thofe  of  the  fky-lark  and  fwallow,  as  well  as 
of  the  chatter  of  the  houfe-fparrow.  It  is  frequent  by 
the  fides  of  rivers  and  watery  places,  where  fedges  and 
reeds  grow,  anjong  which  It  makes  a  neft,  compofed  of 
a  little  mofs,  intermixed  with  dry  ftalks,  and  lined  with 
dried  grafs,  and  occafionally  a  few  hairs,  fometimes 
faftened  between  two  or  three  reeds,  fometimes  placed 
on  a  tuft  of  rufhes,  and  faftened  round  the  bottom  of 
them,  and  at  other  times,  in  a  low  bufli,  or  on  the  trunk 
of  a  willow.  The  eggs  are  five  or  fix,  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  mottled  with  darker  fliades  of  the  fame.  Vari¬ 
ous  authors  have  erroneoufly  aferibed  the  fong  of  this 
warbler  to  the  reed-bunting,  which  has  no  notes  that 
defer ve  the  name  of  fong,  a  miftake  which  has  origina¬ 
ted  from  both  fpecies  breeding  in  the  fame  places,  and 
the  reed-bunting  beine  confpicuous  on  the  upper 
VoL.  XV.  Part  11. 


branches  of  a  tree,  while  the  little  warbler,  concealed 
in  the  thickeft  part,  is  heard  aloud.  It  has  been  re- 
marked,  that  if  it  be  filent,  a  ftone  thrown  into  the  bufti, 
will  make  it  begin  finging  Inftantly,  and  that  it  will 
alfo  fing  during  a  moon-light  night.  851 

White-throat, — Cinereous  above,  white  beneath  \  firft  Sylvia^ 
tail  feathers  longitudinally  half-white,  the  fecond  tipt 
with  white  j  bill  black,  white  at  the  bafe  j  head  brown- 
ifii-alh  5  back  reddifti.  Female,  with  the  breaft  and 
belly  fnoWy.  There  is  a  variety  that  is  reddifti-afii 
above,  and  reddifh-white  beneath,  with  the  throat 
white  j  the  outmoft  tail  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  inner  fide,  and  whole  of  the  outer  fide  white. 

Weight  about  four  drams  5  length  five  inches  and  three 
quarters.  Inhabits  Europe,  and  is  very  common  in  our 
inclofed  countries.  It  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  enlivens  our  hedges  with  its  fong,  when  it  ereds  the 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  'The  neft  is  made  of 
goofe-grafs,  lined  with  fibres,  and  fometimes  a  few  long 
hairs,  but  is  of  fo  flimfy  a  texture  that  It  can  afford  little 
warmth  to  the  eggs  of  young.  It  is  generally  placed  in 
fome  low  bufti,  among  nettles  or  other  luxuriant  plants. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  greenifti-white,  and 
fpeckled  all  over  with  light  brown  or  alh-colour.  The 
white-throat  feeds  on  infefls  and  berries,  and  frequents 
our  gardens  in  the  fummer,  for  the  fake  of  cherries  and 
currants. 

Lejfer  white-throat, — Brown-afh,  dirty- white  beneath ;  SyUnella, 
two  middle  tail  feathers  ftiorter  and  fubulated  5  bill 
dufky,  the  bafe  beneath  yellowifti  •,  irides  dufky  *,  crown 
deeper  than  the  body  \  legs  brown.  Scarcely  five 
inches  long.  Though  not  fo  common  as  the  preceding, 
it  occurs  In  many  of  the  hedges  of  Gloucefterfhire  and 
Wiltftilre  \  builds  in  low  ftirubs,  and  has  a  fhrill  whiff¬ 
ling  note.  S55 

Epicurean  warbler, — Brownifh,  white  beneath  5  breaft  'PiceAula, 
fpotted  with  cinereous.  About  five  inches  long.  In- 
fhabits  Europe.  Its  flefh  is  reckoned  delicious.  3^^^ 

Dartford  warbler — Chefnut  above,  ferruginous  be-  Provincial 
neath  \  middle  of  the  belly,  edge  of  the  quill  feathers, 
fpurious  wings,  and  outfide  of  the  outmoft  tail  feather 
white  *,  eyebrows  red  j  bill  black,  the  bafe  beneath 
white  ;  irides  fcarlet ;  tail  black,  and  as  long  as  the 
body  ;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  Provence,  and  rarely 
England.  A  pair  were  fhot  on  a  common  near  Dart- 
ford  in  1773,  and  others  have  fince  been  obferved  about 
Falmouth,  Wandfworth,  &c.  As  yet  the  neft  and  eggs 
are  unknown.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 
wren,  and  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  a  lliy 
bird,  concealing  itfelf  among  the  thickeft  furze,  on  the 
leaft  alarm,  and  creeping  from  bufti  to  bufh.  The  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  wing  and  length  of  tail  give  It  a  fingular 
manner  of  flying,  which  is  in  fliort  jerks,  with  the  tail 
thrown  up.  Its  note  is  a  weak  but  fhrill  piping  noife, 
feveral  times  repeated. 

Penfile  warbler, — Gray,  yellow  beneath  •,  belly  and  Pcnflis. 
eyebrows  white  *,  lores  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  wing-co¬ 
verts  with  alternate  white  and  black  bards.  Nearly 
five  Inches  long.  Inhabits  St  Domingo,  and  fome  of 
the  Weft  India  Iftands,  where  It  feeds  chiefly  on  Infe6Is 
and  fruits  ;  and  has  a  very  delicate  fong,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  year.  “  The  fagaclly  difplayed 
by  this  bird  (fays  Mr  .Bingley),  in  building  and  placing 
its  neft.  Is  truly  remarkable.  She  does  not  fix  it  at  the 
forking  of  the  branches,  as  Is  ufual  with  moft  other 
^  A  birds^ 
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birds,  but  fufpends  it  to  binders  banging  from  the  net¬ 
ting,  which  (he  forms  from  tree  to  tree,  efpecially  thofe 
which  fall  from  branches  that  hang  over  the  rivers  and 
deep  ravines.  The  nefi:  confjfls  of  dry  blades  of  grafs, 
the  ribs  of  leaves,  and  exceedingly  fmall  roots,  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  greateft  art  •,  it  is  fallened  on,  or  rather 
it  is  worked  into,  the  pendent  brings.  It  is  in  fa6l  a 
fmall  bed  rolled  into  a  ball,  fo  thick  and  compact  as 
to  exclude  the  rain  j  and  it  rocks  in  the  wind  without 
receiving  any  harm.  But  the  elements  are  not  the  on¬ 
ly  enemies  againft  which  this  bird  has  to  ftruggle  \  with 
wonderful  fagacity  it  provides  for  the  prote(^ion  of  its 
ncfl  from  other  accidents,  'flie  opening  is  not  made  on 
the  top  nor  fide  of  the  nefi,  but  at  the  bottom.  Nor  is 
the  entrance  dire(5l.  After  the  bird  has  made  its  way 
into  the  veilibule,  it  moil  pafi  over  a  kind  of  partition, 
and  througli  another  aperture  before  it  dtfeends  into  the 
abode  of  its  family.  'J'his  lodgment  is  round  and  foft, 
being  lined  with  a  fpecies  of  lichen,  whit  h  grows  on  the 
trees  or  with  the  filky  down  of  plants.’’ 

White  or  water  wagtail;  provinclally,  difhwajloer^  or 
wa [her woman. black*,  two  lattral  tail  ftathers 
obliqu'dy  half  white  5  bill,  hind  head,  nape,  throat,  and 
legs  black  ^  front,  orbits,  fides  of  the  neck,  and  belly 
white  ;  body  cinereous  above  ;  greater  quill  feathers 
blackifh  *,  fecondary,  and  wing  coverts  dufky,  and  edged 
with  gray  \  middle  tail  feathers  black,  aixl  edged  with 
gray.  Female  \vith  the  crown  brown.  Weight  nearly 
fix  drams  *,  length  feven  inches  and  a  half.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  alraoft  every  where  j  is  a  very  a^llve  bird,  and 
continually  in  motion,  running  after  flies.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  weather  becomes  fevere,  it  is  apt  to  haunt 
marfhes  that  are  fubjedi  to  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Early 
in  fpring  they  return  to  their  ufual  fummer  fituation  j 
and  from  the  number  which  are  fometimes  feen  together 
at  tills  time  attending  (heepfolds  and  newly  ploughed 
fields,  we  may  prefume  that  they  are  gregarious  In  their 
flights.  In  the  breeding  feafon  they  feem  to  prefer 
pleafure  grounds  that  are  conftantly  mowed,  on  which 
they  run  unencumbered,  and  where  the  Infeifls  have  not 
fuflicient  cover  to  evade  their  fight.  The  nefi  is  found 
in  various  places,  fometimes  on.  the  ground,  in  a  heap 
of  bones,  the  hole  of  a  wall,  or  on  the  top  of  a  pollard 
tree.  It  is  conipr  fed  of  mofs,  dried  grafs,  and  fibres, 
put  together  with  wool,  and  lined  with  feathers  or  hair. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  w’  ite,  and  fpotted  all  over 
with  light  brown  and  afh-c<bour  \  weighing  about  forty 
grains,  and  much  refembling  that  of  the  cuckoo,  which 
bird  frequently  makes  choice  of  the  wagtail’s  neb,  in 
which  to  depofit  her  egg.  It  fings  very  prettily  early  In 
fpring,  and  frequently  gives  the  alarm  on  the  appearance 
of  a  hawk,  which  it  purfues  In  company  with  the  fwal- 
lows.  The  young  birds  have  no  black  on  the  throat 
till  the  returning  fpring,  and  the  old  ones  lofc  it  In 
winter.  In  this  bate  they  have  been  erroneoufly  de- 
feribed  as  a  variety. 

Xellow  wagtail. — Breab  and  belly  yellow  ;  two  la¬ 
teral  tail  feathers  obliquely  half  white  ^  bill  and  legs 
black  *,  hind  claw  very  long  j  body  olive  above  ;  band 
through,  and  one  beneath  the  eyes,  black  *,  throat,  with 
a  few’  black  fpots  *,  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 
black,  edged  with  yellov\ifh  *,  tail  black.  Female  with 
whitiib  eyebrow’s.  Length  f \  inches  and  a  half.  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  Afia.  Vifits  thi*^  country  in  April, 
and  departs  in  September.  It  frequents  arable  land, 
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efpecially  In  the  more  champaign  parts,  and  fometim.es  Pafferes 
uncultivated  ground,  Interfperfed  with  furze.  It  is  alfo  y--.,. 
partial  to  bean  fields  j  and  breeds  in  all  fuch  fituations, 
being  more  negligent  of  w’ater  than  the  white  or  gray 
wagtail.  The  neb  is  always  placed  on  the  ground,, 
compofed  of  dried  balks  and  fibres,  and  lined  with  hair. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  ;  not  very  unlike  thofe  of  the 
fedge  warbler.  Its  note  is  more  birill  than  that  of  the 
white,  and  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  gray  wagtail. 

Wheatear. — Back  hoary  ;  front,  line  above  the  eyes,  Qenanthe, 
rump,  and  bafe  of  the  tail  white  ;  a  black  band  through 
the  eyes  ;  crown,  neck,  and  back  reddibi-gray  5  eye¬ 
brows,  rump,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  upper  half  of  the 
tail  white  ;  lower  half,  legs,  and  quill  feathers  black,  the 
latter  edged  w’ith  reddilh-brown  *,  body  yellowibi-white 
beneath.  The  female  wants  the  line  over  the  eyes. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  varieties.  Weighs  about 
fix  drams  and  a  half ;  length  near  fix  inches  and  a  half. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa.  This  bird  vifits 
England  annually  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  leaves 
it  again  in  September.  In  f  me  parts  tlicy  are  found 
in  great  plenty,  and  are  much  ebeemed.  About  Eab- 
bouriie  in  SullVx,  they  are  taken  in  fnares  made  of  horfe- 
hair,  placed  beneath  a  long  turf.  Being  naturally  very 
timid,  the  motion  even  of  a  cloud,  or  the  appearance  of 
a  haw  k,  will  immediately  drive  tht  m  into  the  traps. 

Tlicfe  lab  arc  firb  fet,  every  year  on  St  James’s  day, 
the  25th  of  July  •,  foon  after  w  hich  they  are  caught  in 
abonibiing  numbers,  confidering  that  tlicy  are  not  gre- 
gari(*us,  and  that  m(ire  than  two  or  three  are  fcarcely 
ever  fien  flying  together.  The  number  annually  en- 
fnared  in  the  dibri6I  of  Eabbourne  alone,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  nearly  two  thoufand  dozen.  Uhe  birds 
caught  are  chiefly  young  ones  ;  and  they  are  invariably 
found  in  the  greatefl  number  w  hen  an  eaflerly  wind  pre¬ 
vails.  They  are  very  fat  in  autumn,  and  ebeemed  a 
great  delicacy,  little  inferior  to  the  ortolan.  1  hey  live 
chiefly  on  in(e61s  and  earth  worms,  frequent  open  flony 
places,  warrens,  dow'ns,  &c.  and  bret  d  in  bone  w’alls, 
old  rabbit  holes,  or  under  bones,  making  a  large  neb 
of  dry  grafs,  rabbit’s  down,  feathers,  and  horfe-hair. 

The  female  lays  five  or  fix  tggs,  of  a  uniform  pale  blue 
colour.  The  wheatear  fings  prettily,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  on  wing,  hovering  over  the  female. 

Whinchat. — Blackifh*,  eyebrows  white*,  wings  with 
two  white  fpots  *,  chin  and  breab  yellowifh  *,  bill  and 
legs  blacky  chin  white  *,  tail  white*,  the  lower  third 
•part  blackibi  *,  tw’o  middle  feathers  all  blackifh.  Weighs 
about  four  drams  and  a  half  5  length  full  five  Inches. 
Inhabits  Europe,  and  appears  in  this  iband  about  the 
middle  of  April,  frequenting  the  fame  places  with  the 
bonechat,  and  correfponding  with  it  in  mob  of  its  ha- 
bits. 

StonecJiat.,  xix moor  titling. — Gray,  pale  rufous  beneath  ; 
throat  with  a  white  band  ;  lores  black  \  bill  and  h  gs 
blackibi ;  head  and  neck  nearly  black  ;  body  above 
blackibi,  varied  with  pale  rufous  ;  breab  and  belly  red- 
dibi-yellow  ;  vent  and  rump  w’hite ;  tail  feathers  black, 
the  two  outmob,  on  the  outer  edge  and  jip,  pale  ferru¬ 
ginous  j  quill  feathers  black,  edged  W'ith  ferruginous  5 
thofe  next  the  b(jdy  at  the  bafe,  and  W’ing-covt its,  with 
a  white  fpot.  Female  varied  with  blackibi  and  reddifli. 

W  eight  about  five  drams  ;  length  five  ihthes  and  a 
quarter.  Inhabits  hedges  and  tlry  moors  in  Europe 
and  Siberia.  Feeds  on  infeds  and  worms,  and  frequent¬ 
ly 
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ly  fits  on  the  uppermoft  fprays,  darting  at  every  fly  that 
pafies.  The  neft  is  placed  on,  or  very  near  the  ground, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  furze  bulh,  or  fome  flmllar  fituation, 
is  compofed  of  itiofs  and  bents,  lined  with  hair,  and 
fometimes  mixed  with  fmall  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
five,  of  a  blue  colour,  with  fmall  rufous  fpots  at  the 
larger  end.  When  the  young  leave  the  neft,  the  old 
birds  are  extremely  bold  and  clamorous,  and  are  as  art¬ 
ful  in  enticing  any  one  from  their  young  as  they  are  in 
concealing  their  neft.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fpring, 
the  ftonechat  lings  very  prettily,  fpringing  into  the  air, 
and  fafpendlng  Itfelf  for  fome  time  on  wing.  But  as 
it  breeds  fo  early,  its  fong  Is  of  ftiort  duration. 

Blackcap. — Brick-colour  above,  cinereous  beneath  ; 
cap  dulky-black  j  bill  brown  •,  crown  black,  in  the  fe¬ 
male  chefnut  ;  body  green Ifli-alh  above,  gray  beneath, 
gradually  growing  white  j  temples  gray  •,  quill  and  tail 
feathers  brown-alh,  edged  with  greenifti-afti,  the  middle 
ones  very  fhort  5  legs  lead-colour.  Of  this  fpecies  there 
are  at  leaft  three  or  four  varieties.  Length  full  fix 
inches.  Inhabits  Europe.  It  is  a  migrative  bird,  vilit- 
ing  us  early  in  the  fpring  and  retiring  in  September.  It 
frequents  woods  and  thick  hedges,  and  feems  very  par¬ 
tial  to  orchards  and  gardens,  where  it  delights  us  with 
Its  charming  melodious  fong,  which  Is  very  little  infer- 
rior  to  that  of  the  nightingale,  except  In  variety  of  notes. 
It  makes  a  neft  In  fome  low  bulh  or  ftirub,  compofed  of 
dried  ftalks,  generally  of  goofe-grafs,  put  together  with 
a  little  wool,  and  fometimes  a  little  green  mofs  on  the 
outfide,  and  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  on  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  placed  a  few  long  hairs.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  of  a  pale  reddilh-brown,  mottled  with  a  deeper 
colour,  and  fometimes  fprinkled  with  a  few  afti-coloured 
fpots.  On  the  firft  arrival  of  this  bird  it  feeds  greedily 
on  ivy  berries,  but  forfakes  that  food  as  foon  as  the  ver¬ 
nal  fun  has  roufed  the  infe6l  tribe. 

Thorn-tailed  warbler, —  Chefnut,  white  beneath  5 
crown  fpotted  with  yellow  j  face  and  eyebrows  yellow  5 
wing-coverts  rufous,  varied  with  brown  •,  the  greater 
and  quill  feathers  brown  ;  tail  wedged,  the  feathers 
daggered.  Tour  Inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

Leajl  warbler, — Pale  brown,  whitifti  beneath  5  bill 
and  very  ftiort  tail  yellowlfti.  Three  inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  New  Holland. 

Red-Jfart. — ITroat  black  ;  belly  and  tail  rufous  *, 
head  and  back  hoary  ;  front  white  *,  bill,  cheeks,  and 
legs,  black ;  belly  white  \  rump,  breaft,  and  lateral  tail 
feathers  rufous  ^  the  middle  ones  brown  5  wings  brown. 
Female  with  the  crown  and  back  gray-afti  *,  and  chin 
white.  Five  inches  and  a  quarter  long.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  Is  feen  In  this  country  only  In  fpring  and  fum- 
mer.  It  builds  in  holes  of  walls,  or  even  of  houfes,  or 
in  hollow  trees  ;  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs.  It  fings 
prettily,  and  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds.  It  is  Icfs 
than  the  redbreaft,  and  moves  Its  tail  horizontally. 

Blue-throated  warbler. — Breaft  ferruginous,  with  a 
blue  band  *,  tail  feathers  brown,  ferruginous  towards  the 
tip.  Size  of  the  redbreaft.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Sibe¬ 
ria.  Sings  fweetly,  and  does  not  migrate. 

'  Superb  warbler. — Black  blue  above,  white  beneath  5 
feathers  of  the  head  long,  lax,  and  turgid  ;  front,  cheeks, 
and  lunule  on  the  neck  fine  blue.  Five  inches  and  a 
half  long.  Inhabits  New  Holland. 

Reed  wren. — Olive-brown  above,  whitifti  beneath  \ 
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lores  and  orbits  whitifti-brown  ;  band  in  the  middle  of 
the  wings  tawney-ycllow  beneath  •,  tail  brown,  ftightly 


wedged  *,  under  part  of  the  toes  grcenifti-yellow.  Up¬ 
per  mandible  horn-colour,  lower  fleih-colour  *,  mouth 
orange  ;  irides  brown  \  chin  white  j  legs  pale-olive. 

Length  fcarcely  five  inches  and  a  half ;  weight  nearly 
three  drams.  Has  often  been  confounded  with  the 
fedge  warbler,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied  in  form,  fize, 
and  habits  *,  but  it  may  at  once  be  diftingullhed  by  tlie 
greater  broadnefs  of  the  bafe  of  the  bill,  by  the  want  of 
a  light  ftrokc  over  the  eye,  and  having  the  upper  parts 
of  one  plain  colour.  The  neft  and  eggs  are  alfo  differ¬ 
ent.  The  former  is  compofed  of  long  grafs,  and  the 
feed-branches  of  reeds,  and  lined  ivith  the  finer  parts  of 
the  latter.  It  is  very  deep,  and  is  generally  faftened  by 
long  grafs  to  feveral  reeds,  which  are  drawn  together 
for  that  purpofe.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  rather 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  fedge- warbler,  of  a  greenifh- 
white,  blotched  all  over  with  dulky  brown.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  near  Uxbridge,  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  (hire,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  fouth  of  England  and  Wales  ;  ar¬ 
riving  about  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  and 
departing  again  In  September. 

Redbreajiy  or  robin  redbreajl, — Gray  ;  throat  and  Rubecola^ 
breaft  ferruginous  ;  bill  and  legs  dulky  ;  tail  feathers 
terminating  In  an  acute  angle  j  belly  white  ;  edges  of 
the  quill  feathers  inclining  to  yellow.  There  Is  a  varie¬ 
ty  with  a  white  chin  •,  wing  coverts  varied  with  white, 
black,  and  rufous  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  black,  and 
edged  with  rufous  5  and  another  that  Is  entirely  white. 

This  well-known  fpecies  is  a  conftant  inhabitant  of 
moft  parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  appears  about 
our  dwellings  in  winter,  when  the  woods  and  fields  are 
deftitute  of  infe£ls.  “  When  the  cold  grows  more  fe- 
vere  (fays  Buffon),  and  thick  fnow  covers  the  ground, 

It  approaches  our  houfes,  and  taps  on  the  window  with 
its  bill,  as  if  to  entreat  an  afylum,  which  is  cheerfully 
granted  \  and  It  repays  the  favour  by  the  moft  amiable 
familiarity,  gathering  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  di- 
ftinguifhlng  affefllonately  the  people  of  the  houfe,  and 
affuming  a  warble,  not  Indeed  fo  rich  as  that  of  the 
fpring,  but  more  delicate.  This  It  retains  through  all 
the  rigours  of  the  feafon  ;  to  hail  each  day  the  kindnefs 
of  its  hoft,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  its  retreat.  There  It 
remains  tranquil  till  the  returning  fpring  awakens  new 
defires,  and  Invites  to  other  pleafures  :  it  now  becomes 
uneafy,  and  impatient  to  recover  its  liberty.”  The  red¬ 
breaft  generally  builds  Its  neft  by  the  ropts  of  trees.  In 
fome  concealed  fpot  near  the  ground,  compofing  it  of 
dried  leaves  mixed  with  hair  and  mofs,  and  lined  with 
feathers.  The  female  lays  from  five  to  feven  eggs, 
which  are  whitifti,  and  fpotted  with  ruft-colour,  and 
cinereous.  In  order  the  more  fuccefsfully  to  conceal  its 
neft,  we  are  told,  that  It  covers  it  with  leaves,  fuffering 
only  a  narrow  winding  entrance  under  the  heap  to  be 
left.  This  bird  feeds  principally  on  Infe6ls  and  worms  ; 
and  Its  delicacy  In  preparing  the  latter  is  fome  what  re¬ 
markable.  It  takes  a  worm  by  one  extremity.  In  Its 
beak,  and  beats  it  on  the  ground,  till  the  Inner  part 
comes  away  j  then  taking  It  In  the  fame  manner  by  the 
other  end,  it  cleanfes  the  outer  part,  which  alone  it  eats. 

Befides  infefts,  it  Is  fond  of  the  feeds  of  the  fpindle  tree. 

It  is  a  folitary  and  quarrelfome  fpecies,  infomuch  that 
two  are  never  feen  on  the  fame  tree.  8^9 

WrefU—(jX2iy  )  eyebrows  white  5  wings  waved  with 
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LalTeres.  black  and  cinereous  ;  bill  dark  green  5  head  and  body 
(Jeep  reddifh-bro^vn  above  ;  quill  feathers  alternately 
barred  with  black  and  red  ;  throat  yellowifti-white ; 
belly  and  fides  crolTed  with  narrow,  dulky,  and  pale 
reddifli -brown  lines  5  tail  with  dulky  bars  5  legs  brown- 
ilh.  Length  nearly  four  inches  and  a  quarter  5  weight 
about  two  drams  and  three  quarter^  Inhabits  Europe 
and  Alia.  Its  neft  is  curioufly  conftru^led,  and  not  be¬ 
gun  at  the  bottom,  as  is  the  cafe  in  moft  inllances,  but 
hrft  traced,  as  it  were,  in  oval  frame-work,  and  equally 
fadened  in  all  its  parts  to  a  tree,  or  other  fupport,  and 
afterwards  inclofed  on  the  lides  and  top,  a  fmall  hole 
only  being  left  near  the  latter,  for  entrance.  If  the  neft 
is  placed  under  a  bank,  the  top  is  firlt  begun,  and  well 
fecured  in  forae  fmall  cavity  by  which  the  fabric  is 
fufpended.  The  materials  are  generally  adapted  to  the 
place  y  it  built  againft  the  lide  of  a  hay- rick,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  neft  is  compofed  of  hay,  if  agalnft  the  fide  of 
a  tree  covered  with  lichen,  it  is  made  of  that  fpecies  of 
mofs,  &c.  The  lining  is  invariably  feathers.  The  eggs 
are  feven  or  eight,  and  fometimes  more,  white,  and 
fparingly  marked  with  fmall  reddifli  fpots.  The  fong  of 
the  wren  is  much  admired,  being,  though  ftiort,  a  very 
pleafing  warble,  and  louder  than  could  be  expe6led 
from  the  fize  of  the  bird.  This  it  continues  throughout 
the  year  *,  and  it  has  been  heard  to  fing,  with  apparent 
unconcern,  even  during  a  fall  of  fnow.  It  alfo  fings 
very  late  in  the  evening,  though  not  like  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  after  dark.  The  wren  feeds  on  infedls,  which  it 
finds  in  fufficient  abundance  to  fupport  life,  even  in  the 
5yQ  fevereft  winters. 

Regukus*  Golden-creJIed  wren. — Greenilh  ;  fecondary  quill 
feathers  yellow  on  the  outer  edge,  and  white  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  crown  orange  *,  bill  black  5  creft  orange  (of  the 
female  yellow),  each  fide  edged  with  black  5  body 
yellov/ifh-green  above,  reddifh-white  beneath  ;  wing- 
coverts  dark  brown,  with  two  tranfverfe  white  bars;  legs 
yellow.  Inhabits  every'  quarter  of  the  globe.  This 
is  the  fmalleft  Britifli  bird  ;  its  weight  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  eighty  grains,  and  its  length  three  inches 
and  three  quarters.  It  migrates  from  the  Shetland 
iflands  in  winter,  but  continues  in  the  Orkneys  the 
whole  year.  Its  fong  is  like  that  of  the  common  wren, 
but  its  voice  is  weaker.  It  builds  a  neft  nearly  of  a 
round  form,  with  a  hole  in  the  fide  ;  and  lays  from  fix 
to  eight  eggs.  It  erects  or  deprefles  the  creft  at  pleafure. 
Though  not  uncommon,  it  often  efcapes  obfervation, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  its  fize.  It  has  alfo  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  female,  from  fome  caufe  which  has  not  yet 
been  difeovered,  is  frequently  deftroyed  during  the  time 
of  incubation  ;  and  the  neft,  with  the  eggs,  left  to  de¬ 
cay.  Mr  Montagu  communicates  the  following  inter- 
efting  details  relative  to  a  young  family  of  this  beautiful 
fpecies.  “  When  firft  I  difeovered  the  neft  I  thought  it 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
fome  of  the  manners  of  this  minute  fpecies,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  difeover  whether  the  male  ever  fung  by  way 
of  inftrudling  the  young  ones.  Accordingly  I  took  the 
neft  when  the  young  were  about  fix  days  old,  placed  it 
in  a  fmall  balket,  and  by  degrees  enticed  the  old  ones 
to  my  ftudy  window  j  and  after  they  became  familiar 
with  that  lituation,  the  baiket  was  placed  within  the 
window  ;  then  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  room.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  although  the  female  feemed  rcgardlefs 
o£  danger  from  her  affedion  to  her  young,  yet  the  male 
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never  once  ventured  within  the  room  ;  and  yet  would  PaflTcres. 
conftantly  feed  them  while  they  remained  at  the  outfide 
of  the  window  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  female  would  feed 
them  at  the  table  at  which  I  fat,  and  even  when  I  held 
the  neft  in  my  hand,  provided  I  remained  motionlefs. 

But  on  moving  my  head  one  day,  wftiile  (he  w  as  on  the 
edge  of  the  neft,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  flie  made  a 
precipitate  retreat,  miftook  the  open  part  of  the  window, 
knocked  herfelf  agaiiift  the  glafs,  and  laid  breathlefs  on 
the  floor  for  fome  time.  However,  recovering  a  little, 
fire  made  her  efcape,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  I  was 
agreeably  furprifed  by  her  return,  and  would  afterwards 
frequently  feed  the  young  while  I  held  the  neft  in  my 
hand.  The  male  bird  conftantly  attended  the.  female 
in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  but  never  ventured  beyond  the 
window-frame  ;  nor  did  he  latterly  ever  appear  with 
food  in  his  bill.  He  never  uttered  any  note  but  when 
the  female  was  out  of  fight,  and  then  only  a  fmall  chirp. 

At  firft  there  were  ten  young  in  the  neft,  but  probably 
for  want  of  the  male’s  affiftance  in  providing  food  two 
died.  The  vifits  of  the  female  W'ere  generally  repeated 
in  the  fpace  of  a  minute  and  a  half  or  tw  o  minutes,  or 
upon  an  average,  thirty-fix  times  in  an  hour ;  and  this 
continued  full  fixteen  hours  in  a  day,  which,  if  equally 
divided  between  the  eight  young  ones,  each  w^ould  re¬ 
ceive  72  feeds  in  the  day;  the  whole  amounting  to  576. 

From  examination  of  the  food,  w'hich  by  accident  now 
and  then  dropt  into  the  neft,  I  judged  from  thofe  weigh¬ 
ed  that  each  feed  w^as  a  quarter  of  a  grain  upon  a  me¬ 
dium  ;  fo  that  each  young  one  was  fupplied  with  18 
grain  freights  in  a  day ;  and  as  the  young  birds  weighed 
about  77  grains  at  the  time  they  began  to  perch,  they 
confumed  nearly  their  weight  of  food  in  four  days,  at 
that  time.  I  could  always  perceive  by  the  animation 
of  the  young  brood  when  the  old  one  was  coming ;  pro¬ 
bably  fome  low  note  indicated  her  near  approach,  and 
in  an  inftant  every  mouth  w^as  open  to  receive  the  lnfe6l 
morfel.  But  there  appeared  no  regularity  in  the  fupply 
given  by  the  parent  bird  ;  fometimes  the  fame  was  fed 
tw'o  or  three  times  fucceflively ;  and  I  generally  ob- 
ferved  that  the  ftrongeft  got  moft,  being  able  to  reach 
fartheft,  the  old  one  delivering  it  to  the  mouth  neareft 
to  her,  and  after  each  feed  (he  waited  a  while  to  fee  if 
any  viutedJ*'* 

Yellow  wren. — Bulky  green  above,  yellowifli  white  Xrochilv:* 
beneath ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  and  edged  with  green  ; 
eyebrows  yellow.  Four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe  and  America.  Frequents  wooded  and  in¬ 
clofed  fituations,  efpecially  where  willow^s  abound.  Vi¬ 
fits  us  early  in  April,  and  foon  begins  its  ufual  fong, 
which  is  fl\ort,  with  little  variety.  Makes  an  oval  neft, 
with  a  fmall  opening  near  the  top,  compofed  of  mofs 
and  dried  grafs,  and  lined  with  feathers,  either  in  the 
hollow  of  a  ditch,  or  in  a  low  bufli,  clofe  to  the  ground. 

The  eggs  are  fix  or  leven,  white,  and  fpotted  with  light 
ruft  colour.  Has  often  been  confounded  with  the  leffer 
pettychaps,  and  the  wood  wren. 

Tailor  warbler^  or  tailor  bird. — Entirely  yellow,  and  Sutoriiu 
very  fmall,  fcarcely  exceeding  three  inches  in  length. 

Inhabits  India.  Its  neft  is  compofed  of  two  leaves,  the 
one  generally  dead,  which  it  fixes,  at  the  end  of  fome 
branch,  to  the  fide  of  a  living  one,  by  fewing  both  to¬ 
gether  with  little  filaments  (its  bill  ferving  as  a  needle), 
in  the  njanner  of  a  pouch  or  putfe,  and  open  at  the  top. 
Sometimes,  inftead  oka  dead  and  a  living  leaf,  two  liv-  * 
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PalTftrcs.  in^  ones  are  fewed  together,  and,  when  thus  connctfied, 
feem  rather  the  work  of  human  art  than  of  an  unindruft- 
ed  animal.  After  the  operation  of  fewing  is  finiOied, 
the  cavity  is  lined  with  feathers  and  foft  vegetable  down. 
The  ned  and  birds  are  together  fo  very  light,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  exterior  and  more  dander  twigs  of  the  trees 
are  chofen  for  the  purpofe  ;  and,  thus  fituated,  the  brood 
is  completely  fecured  from  the  depredations  of  every  in- 
g73  vader. 

imula.  Gray  wagtail. — Cinereous  above,  yellow  beneath  j 
I  fird  tail  feathers  entirely  ;  ftcond,  on  the  inner  fidt^, 

white  *,  bill  and  legs  brown  ;  chin  and  throat  black  ; 
/  wing-coverts  brown,  and  edged  with  alh  quill  feathers 

brown,  the  fecondaries  white  at  the  bafe  ;  middle  tail 
'  feathers  black,  and  edged  with  greenifti.  Weighs  about 

five  drams ;  and  meafures  feven  inches  and  three  quar- 
I  ters  in  length.  This  elegant  fpecies  inhabits  Europe  5 

vifits  us  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  departs 
*  in  April.  It  is  much  in  motion,  conflantly  flirts  the 
tail,  feldom  perches,  frequents  waters,  makes  its  nefl:  on 
the  ground,  and  fbmetimes  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  and 
lays  from  flx  to  eight  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  marked 
with  yellow  fpots. 
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Characters. 


Bill  fliorter  than  the  head,  hard,  nearly  triangular  at 
the  bafe,  and  (lightly  incurved  at  the  tip  j  noftrils 
naked  j  feet  grefforial  j  tall  Ihort. 

Crejled  or  roch  manakin. — Creft  ereft,  edged  with 
purple  ;  body  faffron  j  tall  coverts  truncated. — Size  of  a 
fmall  pigeon;  from  lo  to  12  inches  long;  is  (hy,  but 
may  be  tamed,  if  taken  young ;  feeds  on  fmall  wild 
fruits,  and  builds  in  the  clefts  of  the  moft  remote  rocks, 
laying  two  white  eggs.  Inhabits  the  rocky  parts  of 
South  America. 

Black-capped  manakin. — Black  above,  white  beneath ; 
fpot  on  the  neck  above,  and  on  the  wings,  white ;  bill 
black  ;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  the  wood*  of  Guiana.  Is 
reftlefs  and  gregarious. 

Little  manakin, — Gray ;  head  black,  fpeckled  with 
white.  Size  of  a  fmall  wren.  Inhabits  India. 

Tuneful  manakin. — Black  above,  orange  beneath  ; 
front  and  run^p  yellow  ;  crown  and  nape  blue;  chin  and 
throat  black.  Four  inches  long.  Inhabits  St  Domingo. 
Is  very  (hy,  and  eafily  eludes  the  vigilance  of  fuch  as 
attempt  to  take  it.  Its  note  is  mufical,  and  forms  a 
complete  o^lave,  one  note  fucceeding  another, 

Gen.  89.  Parus,  Titmoufe* 

Bill  very  entire,  narrow,  fomewhat  comprefled,  flrong, 
hard,  pointed,  and  covered  at  the  bafe  with  briflles ; 
tongue  truncated,  and  briftly  at  the  end  ;  toes  divid¬ 
ed  at  the  origin,  the  hind  one  large  and  ftrong. 


This  is  a  numerous  and  prolific  tribe,  fome  of  the 
fpecies  laying  from  1 8  to  20  eggs  at  a  time.  Moft  of 
them  feed  on  feeds,  fruits,  and  infedls,  and  fome  on  flelh. 
They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  brains  of  other  birds, 
which  they  get  at  by  cleaving  the  (kulls  of  fuch  as  they 
find  dead.  They  are  reftlefs,  bold,  cruel  to  birds  lefs 
PlatT  themfelvcs,  and  will  attack  fuch  as  are  three  times 

CCCCI.  their  own  (ize.  Their  note  is  generally  unpleafant. 

%  S‘  Crejled  titmoufe. — Head  crefted ;  collar  black ;  belly 
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white.  Nearly  five  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe,  Pafferes. 
chiefly  in  fir  woods.  Is  folitary,  and  not  eafily  tamed.  ^ 

Great  titmoufe^  or  ox-eye. — Head  black;  temples 
white  ;  nape  yellow  ;  biil,  chin,  and  tail  black ;  back 
and  wings  olive;  rump  blue  gray;  belly  greenifti-y  el- 
low,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  band  of  black,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  vent ;  quill  feathers  dufky,  edged  partly  with 
blue,  partly  with  white  ;  exterior  lides  of  the  outmolt 
tail  feathers  white,  of  the  others  bluifli ;  inner  (ides 
duiky  ;  legs  lead -coloured.  This  fpecies  w-eighs  about 
10  drams  ;  length  five  inches  and  three  quarters.  It  in¬ 
habits  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa  ;  and  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  frequenting  gardens  and  orchards, 
where  it  does  much  mlfchief  by  picking  off  the  tender 
buds  of  trees.  I'he  neft  is  made  of  mofs,  lined  with 
hair,  and  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  wall,  or  of  a  tree. 

The  female  fometimes  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs,  but  more 
commonly  fix,  which  are  white,  fpotted  with  ruft- co¬ 
lour,  and  fo  exaftly  like  thofe  of  the  nuthatch,  as  not 
to  be  dlftlnguilhed  from  them.  I'he  common  note  of 
the  great  titmoufe  is  a  fort  of  chatter  ;  but  in  the  fprlng 
it  aliumes  a  greater  variety,  a  (hrill  whiftle,  and  a  very 
Angular  noife,  fomething  like  the  whetting  of  a  faw  : 
but  thefc  ceafe  with  incubation.  A  variety  was  once 
killed  near  Feverlham  in  Kent,  that  had  the  bill  crofled, 
as  in  loxia  curvirofra.  Its  characters  were  olive  brown 
above,  dirty  yellowiih  beneath  ;  head  black  ;  temples 
cinereous,  and  bill  forked.  gg^ 

Creeping  titmoufe. — BluKh  ;  temples,  bread,  and  back  America^ 
yellowKli ;  flanks  purplKh.  Four  inches  and  three  quar-  nus. 
ters  long.  Inhabits  Carolina  and  Canada.  Is  conftant- 
ly  running  up  and  dowm  trees  in  fearch  of  infeCls.  885 

Blue  titmoufe^  ox  tomtit. —  Quill  feathers’  bluKh,  \)si^C(Krulexis* 
primaries  white  on  the  outer  edge  ;  front  white  ;  crown 
blue  ;  bill  blackilh  ;  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes,  and 
one  furrounding  the  temples  black ;  back  yellowifli- 
green ;  wing-coverts  blue  ;  quill  feathers  black,  with 
duiky  edges  ;  tall  blue,  the  middle  feathers  longer  ; 
body  whitKh-yellow  beneath  ;  legs  and  claws  black. 

Length  about  four  inches  and  a  half ;  weight  three 
drams.  Inhabits  Europe.  This  fpecies  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  more  admired  for  its  beauty,  if  it  was  lefs  com¬ 
mon.  In  winter  it  frequents  houfes  for  the  fake  of  plun¬ 
der,  and  wdll  devour  flelh  greedily,  whether  fre(h  or  pu¬ 
trid.  It  is  alfo  a  conftant  attendant  where  horfe-flelh  is 
kept  for  hounds,  and  in  the  farm-yard,  being  partial  to^ 
oats,  which  it  plucks  out,  and  retiring  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  bu(h  fixes  the  grain  between  its  claws,  and  hammers 
it  with  the  bill,  to  break  the  hulk.  In  fummer,  it  feeds 
chiefly  on  InfeCls,  In  fearch  of  which  it  plucks  off  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  buds  from  the  trees.  The  neft  is  always 
made  in  fome  hole,  either  of  a  tree  or  wall,  compofed 
of  mofs,  and  lined  with  feathers  and  hair.  The  eggs 
are  white,  and  fpeckled  with  ruft-colour  at  the  larger 
end.  The  female  is  fo  tenacious  of  her  neft,  that  (he 
will  often  fuller  herfelf  to  be  taken  rather  than  quit  it, 
and  will  frequently  return  again  after  being  taken  out. 

It  menaces  every  intruder  In  a  Angular  manner,  hilTing 
like  a  fnake,  erefting  all  its  feathers,  and  uttering  a 
noife  like  the  Ipittlng  of  a  cat,  biting  at  the  fame  time, 
feverely,  if  handled.  It  has  no  fong,  but  utters  a, (hrill 
not  quickly  repeated.  88^^ 

Colemoufe^  or  cole  titmoufe. — Head  black  ;  back  cine- 
reous ;  hind  head  and  bread  white  ;  bill  and  chin  black ; 
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Pafieres, 
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'Balujiris. 


8SS 

Ciaudatus. 


88p 

^Capenjis* 


8po 

Biartnicus- 


8pi 

Bcniuli- 

nus. 


a  broad  black  ftripe  beneath  the  eyes,  from  the  bill  to 
the  neck;  -  belly  and  vent  reddilh  white  ;  wing  coverts 
gray,  tipt  with  whke;  quill  and  tail  feathers  browniOi- 
afti,  edged  with  gray  ;  legs  and  claws  lead  coloured. 
Weight  about  two  drams  and  a  quarter ;  length  four 
inches  and  a  quarter.  Has  frequently  been  confounded 
with  the  palujlt'is ;  but  it  is  not  fo  plentiful  a  fpccies  ; 
keeps  more  to  woods ;  feems  to  live  entirely  on  infedls, 
and  has  alfo  a  different  note, 

Marjh  titmoufe,^ — Head  black  ;  back  cinereous  ; 
temples  white.  The  markings  are,  however,  very  fub- 
je6l  to  vary  ;  the  length  is  about  four  inches  and  a 
half ;  and  the  weight  two  drams  and  a  half.  Inhabits 
Europe.  With  the  blue  fpecies  it  partakes  of  fiefli,  and 
haunts  the  oat-ricks.  It  feems  to  be  partial  to  loW  wet 
ground,  where  old  willow  trees  abound,  in  the  holes  of 
which  it  frequently  nellies. 

Long-tailed  titmoufe, — Crown  white;  tail  longer  than 
the  body ;  ^veighs  only  two  drams,  and  meafures  five 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.  This  very  elegant  and 
fingular  fpecies  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  woods  and 
thickets  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  where  it  makes  a  cu¬ 
rious  oval  ncfl  of  lichens,  firmly  w^oven  together  wdth 
wool ;  and  having  only  a  fmall  hole  on  the  fide,  placed 
in  the  fork  of  fome  bufh  or  branch  of  a  tree.  The  fe¬ 
male  lays  from  nine  to  feventeen  eggs,  which  are  white, 
and  fparingly  marked  with  fmall  ruH-coloured  fpots  to- 
Avards  the  larger  end. 

Cape  titmoufe.^Gv?iy  afh ;  quill  feathers  black,  edged 
with  white;  tail  black  above;  bill  and  legs  black.  In¬ 
habits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ConflruAs  a  luxurious 
nefl;  of  the  down  of  a  fpecies  of  afclepias;  near  the  upper 
end  proje6ls  a  fmall  tube,  about  an  inch  in  length,  with 
an  orifice  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Immediately  under  the  tube  is  a  fmall  hole  in  the  fide, 
that  has  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  neft. 
In  this  hole  the  male  fits  at  night;  and  thus  both  male 
and  female  are  fereened  from  the  Weather. 

Bearded  tit-moufe^ — Rufous;  crown  hoary;  talllonger 
than  the  body  ;  head  bearded ;  vent  black  ;  bill  pale 
orange ;  irides  yellow ;  legs  black ;  tail  wedged  ; 
whifleers  corapofed  of  long  black  feathers  ;  three  outer 
tail  feathers  black  at  the  bafe,  and  whitifli  at  the  tips  ; 
middle  ' of  the  breafl;  flefh- coloured  ;  fides  and  thighs 
pale  orange ;  fix  inehes  and  a  quarter  long.  Inhabits 
marfhy  fituations  in  Europe.  Though  it  breeds  with 
us,  and  continues  the  whole  year,  its  hiftory  is  little 
known  ;  and  authors  differ  not  only  with  rerpe6l  to  the 
fhape  and  conipofition  of  the  ncfl:,  but  even  with  refpedl: 
to  the  place  of  nidification. 

Penduline  timoufe^  or  remi%. — Head  ferruginous  ; 
ocular  band  black  ;  quill  and  tail  feathers  browm,  and 
edged  on  each  fide  with  ferruginous  ;  four  inches  and  a 
half  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia,  frequenting 
watery  place^  for  the  fake  of  aquatic  infers,  on  which 
it  feeds.  The  mofl  curious  fa£l  in  the  hiflory  of  thefe 
birds  is  the  exquifite  art  difplayed  in  the  confl:ru6lion  of 
their  neft.  They  employ  the  light  down  found  on  the 
buds  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  afper,  on 
thiflles,  dandelion,  &.c.  With  their  bill  they  entwine 
this  filamentous  fubflanee,  and  form  a  thick  clofe  web, 
almofl  like  cloth.  This  they  fortify  externally  with  fi¬ 
bres  and  fmall  roots,  which  penetrate  into  the  texture, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  compofe  the  bafis  of  the  nefl-. 
They  line  the  infide  with  the  fame  down,  but  not  wo- 
2 


ven,  that  their  young  may  lie  foft ;  they  fhut  It  above  Mem, 
to  confine  the  warmth,  and  they  fufpend  it  with  hemp, 
nettles,  Stc.  from  the  cleft  of  a  fmall  pliant  branch  over 
fome  ft  ream,  that  it  may  rock  more  gently,  aflifted  by 
the  fpring  of  the  branch.  In  this  fituation,  the  brood 
are  well  fupplied  with  infers,  which  conftitute  their 
chief  food,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  prote6led  from 
their  enemies.  I'he  neft  fometimes  refembles  a  bag, 
and  fometimes  a  ftiort  purfe.'  The  aperture  is  made  in 
the  fide,  and  is  almoft  always  turned  towards  the  water. 

It  is  nearly  round,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  In  dia¬ 
meter,  or  even  lefs,  and  is  often,  though  not  always, 
furrounded  by  a  brim.  Thefe  nefts  are  found  in  the 
fens  of  Bologna,  Tufeany,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  peafants  regard  them  with  fuperftitious  ve-  ' 

neration,  one  of  them  being  ufuaHy  fufpended  near  the 
door  of  each  cottage,  as  a  charm  againft  lightning.  Spz 

Languedoc  titmoufe, — Rufous  gray; -crown  \Narb%nen* 

wings  and  tail  blackifli,  edged  with  rufous  ;  primary.^^* 
quill  feathers  edged  with  wdiite  ;  four  Inches  long.  In¬ 
habits  France.  Builds  a  ftrong  pendulous  neft  on  the 
forked  branch  of  a  tree.  893 

Amorous  Blackifh  blue ;  longitudinal  fpot  Amatorim 

on  the  middle  of  the  wings,  half  yellow  and  ru¬ 
fous  ;  five  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits  Northern 
Afia,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  mutual  affe£lion  of  the 
fexes. 


Gen.  90.  Hirundo,  Swallow,  Hirundoi 

Bill  fmall,  weak,  curved,  fubulated,  deprelled  at  the  charadew 
bafe ;  gape  larger  than  the  head ;  tongue  ftiort,  broad, 
cleft ;  wings  long  ;  tail  moftly  forked. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  ^are  readily  diftinguiftied,  not 
only  by  their  flru<fture,  but  by  their  twittering  voice,  and 
their  manner  of  life.  They  fly  with  great  rapidity,  fel- 
dom  walk,  and  perform  all  their  fundlions  either  on  the 
wing  or  fitting.  By  means  of  their  wide  mouth  they 
eafily  catch  infefls  (their  principal  food)  In  the  air,  or 
oi\  the  furface  of  the  water.  Naturalifts  have  been 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  refpe61Ing  the  migration 
of  the  fwallow  tribe.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  and 
others  have  fuppofed  that  they  do  not  leave  this  country, 
but  that  they  lie  concealed  and  torpid,  during  winter, 
under  water,  in  crevices  of  rocks,  holes  in  fand  banks, 

&c.  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  they  quote  in- 
ftances  which  appear  to  be  fufficiently  well  authentica¬ 
ted.  But  a  migration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  birds 
is  not  to  be  contradi61ed,  by  what  feems  to  be  rather  the 
effe£l  of  chance  than  defign.  Thofe  that  have  been 
hatched  late,  and  have  not  acquired  fufficient  ftrengtli  to 
accompany  their  companions  in  their  journey,  may  alone 
have  fupplied  the  above-mentioned  Inftances.  Were  all 
•to  remain,  we  ftiould  undoubtedly  be  furnilhed  with  more 
numerous  and  more  generally  known  examples  than 
have  hitherto  been  recorded.  The  ingenious  Mr  John  , 

Hunter,  on  diflefling  feveral  fwallows,  obferved  in  them 
nothing  different  from  other  birds  in  the  organs  of  re- 
fpiration,  and  hence  Inferred,  perhaps  too  haftlly,  that  ! 

fione  of  them  can  remain,  fur  any  length  of  time,  under 
Water.  That  the  migration  of  fwallows  does,  however, 
really  take  place,  appears  to  have  been  fully  proved  by 
a  variety  of  well-attcfted  fa61s,  moft  of  which  have  been  1 

obferved  by  navigators,  who  were  eye.  witneffes  of  the 
flights  of  thofe  birds,  and  whofe  (hips  have  fometimes  af-  i 

forded 
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fafr«rc!.  forded  to  them  reftiiig  places  in  the  courfe  of  their 
toilfome  progrefs. 


A.  Three  toes  before^  and  one  behind. 


89(5 

Kujlicd^ 


\ 


S97 

Efcutenta. 


Chimney  Qtx common fw allow, and  chin  chefnutj 
tail  feathers,  except  the  two  middle  ones,  w^th  a  white 
fpot ;  bill  black ;  body  blackilh  blue  above,  whitifh  be¬ 
neath  5  tail  very  much  forked  j  legs  (hort  and  black- 
ifh  *,  weight  between  live  and  fix  drams  5  length  lix 
inches  and  a  half.  Inhabits  all  the  quarters  of  the  world  5 
vilits  us  early  in  April,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  and  re¬ 
tires  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  is  fuppofed  to  winter  in  Senegal,  and  other 
warm  countries.  It  has  got  the  name  of  chimney  /wal¬ 
low^  from  the  circumllance  of  breeding  in  chimneys.  It 
alfo  neftles  on  the  beams  or  rafters  of  out-houfes,  and 
fometimes  on  rocks.  The  nelt  is  made  of  mud,  pla- 
Ilcred  together,  and  lined  with  feathers,  and  is  open  at 
top.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  white,  and  fpecklcd 
with  rufty  red.  Its  velocity  of  wing  and  qulcknefs  of 
fight  are  truly  aftonlfhing,  and  enable  it  to  purfue  its  prey 
with  precifion  and  effe(El.  When  a  fly  is  taken,  a  fmart 
fnap  from  the  bill  is  to  be  heard,  not  unlike  the  noife  of 
the  (hutting  of  a  watch  cafe  ^  but  the  motion  of  the  man¬ 
dibles  is  too  quick  for  the  eye.  Wonderful  is  the  ad- 
drefs  with  which  this  bird  afeends  and  defeends  through 
the  paffages  of  a  chimney.  When  hovering  over  the 
roof  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  its  wings  ailing  on 
the  confined  air,  occafion  a  rumbling  like  diflant  thun¬ 
der.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  female  fubmits  to  the 
inconvenience  of  having  her  neft  low  down  in  the  fliaft, 
in  order  to  fecure  her  offspring  from  the  birds  of  prey, 
particularly  from  owls,  which  are  frequently  found  to 
fall  down  chimneys,  probably  in  their  attempts  to  get  at 
the  iieftlings.  The  progreflive  method  by  w’hich  the 
young  are  introduced  to  their  proper  habits,  deferves  to 
be  noted.  They  firft,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
emerge  from  the  fliaft,  and,  for  a  day  or  two,  are  fed  on 
the  chimney  top  *,  thence  they  are  condu6led  to  the 
dead  leaflefs  bough  of  fome  neighbouring  tree,  where, 
fitting  in  a  row,  they  are  attended  by  the  parents  with 
great  afliduity.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this  they  are 
ftrong  enough  to  fly,  but  continue  ftill  unable  to  take 
their  own  food  j  they  therefore  play  about  near  the 
place  where  the  females  arc  watching  for  flies  •,  and, 
when  a  mouthful  is  collc6led,  on  a  certain  fignal,  the 
dam  and  the  neftling  advance,  rifing  towards  each  other, 
and  meeting  at  an  angle,  the  young  all  the  while,  utter¬ 
ing  a  fliort  quick  note  of  gratitude  and  complacency. 
As  foon  as  the  mother  has  difengaged  herfelf  from  the 
firft  brood,  (he  immediately  commences  her  operations  for 
a  fecond,  which  is  produced  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  Auguft. 

Efculefit/wallow, — Blackifli,  whitifli  beneath  ;  all  the 
tail  feathers  with  a  w'hite  fpot  5  bill  black  ^  tail  tipt  with 
white  ;  legs  brown.  Two  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
length ;  in  fize  rather  lefs  than  the  wren.  Inhabits  China 
and  the  iflands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  muft  have  heard  of  the  curious  eatable  nefts  of  this 
fpecies.  '^Fhe  following  is  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Sir  George  Staunton.  “  In  the  Cafs,  a  fmall  ifland 
-near  Sumatra,  were  found  two  caverns,  running  hori¬ 
zontally  into  the  fide  of  the  rock  ;  and  in  thefe  were  a 
number  of  thofe  birds  nefts  fo  m-ich  prized  by  the  Chi- 
nefe  epicures.  They  feem  to  be  compofed  of  fine  fila¬ 


ments,  cemented  together  by  a  tranfparent-vilcous  mat^ 
ter,  not  unlike  what  is  left  by  the  foam  of  the  fea  upon 
ftones  alternately  covered  by  the  tide,  or  thofe  gelati¬ 
nous  animal  fubftances  found  floating  on  every  coaft. 
The  nefts  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the  fides  of  the 
caverns ;  moftly  in  rows,  without  any  break  or  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  birds  that  build  thefe  nefts  are  fmall  gray 
fwallows,  with  bellies  of  a  dirty  white.  They  were  fly¬ 
ing  about  in  confiderable  numbers  j  but  were  fo  fmall, 
and  their  flight  was  fo  quick,  that  they  efcaped  the  (hot 
fired  at  them.  The  fame  forts  of  nefts  are  faid  to  be  al¬ 
fo  found  in  deep  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  middle  of  Java,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea  : 
from  which  fource  it  is  thought  that  the  birds  derive  no 
materials,  either  for  their  food,  or  the  conftru61ion  of 
their  nefts  ;  as  it  docs  not  appear  probable  they  (hould 
fly  in  fearch  of  either,  over  the  intermediate  mountains, 
which  are  very  high,  or  againft  the  boifterous  winds  pre¬ 
vailing  thereabout.  They  feed  on  infe<fts,  which  they 
find  hovering  over  ftagnated  pools  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  for  the  catching  of  which  their  wide-  opening 
beaks  are  particularly  adapted.  They  prepare  their  nefts 
from  the  beft  remnants  of  their  food.  Their  greateft 
enemy  is  the  kite,  who  often  intercepts  them  in  their 
paffage  to  and  from  the  caverns,  which  are  generally 
furrounded  with  rocks  of  gray  limeftone,  or  white  mar¬ 
ble.  The  nefts  are  placed  in  horizontal  rows,  at  differ¬ 
ent  depths,  from  50  to  500  feet.  The  colour  and  va¬ 
lue  of  the  nefts  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  infe(ft:s  caught,  and  perhaps  alfo  on  the  fituation 
where  they  are  built.  Their  value  is  chiefly  afeertained 
by  the  uniform  finenefs  and  delicacy  of  their  texture  5 
thofe  that  are  white  and  tranf[)ar(  nt  being  moft  efteem- 
ed,  and  fetching  often  in  China  their  weight  in  (liver.— 
Thefe  nefts  are  a  confiderable  objeift  of  traffic  among 
the  Javanefe,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  it  from 
their  infancy.  The  birds,  after  having  fpent  nearly  two 
months  in  preparing  their  nefts,  lay  each  two  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  in  about  1 5  days.  When  the  young 
birds  become  fledged,  it  is  thought  the  proper  time  to 
feize  upon  their  nefts,  which  is  done  regularly  three 
times  a-year,  and  is  effe£l;ed  by  means  of  ladders  of 
bamboo  and  reeds,  by  which  the  people  defeend  into 
the  caverns:  but  when  thefe  are  very  deep,  rope-ladders 
are  preferred.  This  operation  is  attended  with  much 
danger,  and  feveral  pcrifli  in  the  attempt.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  mountains,  generally  employed  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  begin  always  by  facrificing  a  buffalo;  which  cuf- 
tom  is  obferved  by  the  Javanefe,  on  the  eve  of  every  ex¬ 
traordinary  enterprife.  I'hey  alfo  pronounce  foine  pray¬ 
ers,  anoint  themfelves  wfith  fwcet-feented  oil,  and  frnoke 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern-  with  gum-benjamin.  Near 
fomc  of  the  caverns  a  tutelar  goddefs  is  worfhipped, 
whofe  pried  burns  incenfe,  and  lays  his  prote£ling  hands 
on  every  perfon  preparing  to  defeend.  A  flambeau  is 
carefully  prepared  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  gum  which 
exudes  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  vicinity,  and  which 
is  not  eafily  extinguiflied  by  fixed  air  or  fubterraneous 
vapours.” — The  m  ft  of  this  fpecies  gene'  ally  weighs  a- 
bout  half  an  ounce ;  and  is  in  (hape  fomejthing  like  a  half 
lemon.  The  confiftency  of  the  feveral  layers  of  com¬ 
ponent  matter  approaches  to  that  of  Ifinglafs,  or  of  fine 
gum-dragon.  Such  of  thefe  nefts  as  are  perfeclly  free 
from  dirt,  are  diffolved  in  broth  to  thicken  it,  and  are 
faid  to  give  it  an  exquifite  flavour  ;  or  they  are  foaked 
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m  water  to  foften  tlietn,  then  pulled  m  pieces,  and,  af¬ 
ter  being  mixed  with  ginfeng,  are  put  into  the  body  of 
a  fowl.  The  whole  is  then  (tewed  in  a  pot,  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  water,  and  left  on  the  coals  ?\\  night. 
On  the  following  morning  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten. 

Martin,  martlet,  martinet,  or  houfe  martin, — Blui(h- 
black  above,  white  beneath  5  tail  feathers  without  fpots; 
bill  black  ;  mouth  yellow  5  rump  white  j  legs  covered 
with  a  fhort  white  down.  There  is  a  variety  that  has 
the  quill  and  tail  feathers  tipt  with  white.  About  five 
inches  and  a  half,  and  rather  inferior  in  lize  to  the  chim¬ 
ney  fwallow.  Inhabits  Europe,  Afia,  and  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Vifits  Britain  in  fpring,  rather  later  than  the 
common  fwallow,  making  its  firft  appearance  in  low, 
warm  fituations,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine,  beginning 
to  build  early  in  May.  It  builds  a  clofe  ned,  made  of 
draw  and  clay,  and  lined  with  feathers,  with  a  hole  at 
top  for  admimon,  in  windows,  under  the  caves  of  houfes, 
the  projecting  ornaments  of  fteeples  and  churches,  &c. 
and  fometimes  againft  rocks  or  cliffs,  contiguous  to  the 
fea.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  and  pure  white.  The 
manners  and  habits  of  this  well-known  fpecies  nearly  rc- 
femble  thofe  of  the  common  fwallow. 

Sand  martin,  bank  martin,  or  Jhore  bird, — Cinereous; 
chin  and  belly  white ;  bill  blackilh  ;  throat  encircled 
with  a  moufe-coloured  ring ;  legs  black,  and  downy  be¬ 
hind.  Four  inches  and  three  quarters  long.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  America,  in  which  laft  country  it  is  called 
ground  fwallow.  In  this  country  it  is  not  fo  plentiful 
as  the  preceding,  with  which  it  affociates,  and  which 
in  its  manners  it  much  refembles,  except  that  it  neftles 
in  the  banks  of  rivers  or  fand  pits,  and  makes  a  neft  of 
draw  and  dried  fibres,  lined  with  feathers. 

PuT‘ple fwallow, — Entirely  violet  ;  tail  forked;  bill  ' 
black ;  legs  blackifh.  Female  brown*  Seven  inches 
and  three  quarters  long.  Inhabits  CaroKna  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  during  dimmer.  Is  much  valued  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  for  its  ufe  in  alarming  poultry  on  the  approach  of 
birds  of  prey,  which  it  does  not  only  by  (hrieking,  but 
attacking  them  with  the  greated  fury. 

Canada  fwallow, — Bluilh  black  ;  beneath  and  mouth 
whitilb-adi;  belly  white,  clouded  with  brown ;  quill  and 
tail  feathers  blackilh,  edged  with  brown ;  legs  and  claws 
dufky.  Eight  or  nine  inches  long.  Native  of  Hudfon’s 
bay. 

Ambergrifefwallow,^Gx7Ly\9a-hxovjn*,  bill  blackilb; 
legs  brown.  Five  inches  and  a  half  long.  Inhabits 
Senegal.  Smells  drongly  of  ambergrife. 

Red-headed  fwallow, —  Dulky-black,  the  feathers  ed¬ 
ged  with  white ;  under  part  of  the  body  white  ;  head 
red.  Size  of  the  leaf!  humming  bird.  Inhabits  India. 

Black  fwallow  i — Entirely  black.  Six  inches  long, 
Inhabits  the  Interior  parts  of  South  America,  and  builds 
in  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  with  a  long  entrance. 

Swift,  black  martin,  Stc. — Blackilb  ;  chin  white. 
Weight  nearly  an  ounce  ;  length  about  eight  Inches. 
Inhabits  almoft  every  where.  The  fvvift  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  with  us  later  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies, 
being  feldom  feen  till  May.  It  frequents  fteeples,  towers, 
and  other  lofty  buildings.  In  the  holes  of  wftjieh,  or  under 
the  tiles  of  houfes  and  barns,  It  makes  a  neft  of  dried  grafs, 
lined  with  feathers,  which  it  collefts  on  wing,  fweeping 
them  off  the  ground  in  a  dexterous  manner.  Like  the 
fwallow,  it  ftps  the  water,  and  at  the  fame  time,  picks 
up  flies  as  it  fkimS  over  the  furface.  The  female  lays 
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only  two  white  eggs  of  an  oblong  (hape,  larger  than  Pafferes.  j 
that  of  the  fwallow  ;  and  while  (lie  is  fitting,  "the  n^ale 
is  continually  flying  to  and  from  the  fpot,  making  a 
fcreeching  noife,  which  Is  its  only  note.  At  night,  both 
fit  on  the  neft,  or  at  leaft  rooft  in  the  fame  hole.  In 
very  warm  weather,  tliefe  birds  foar  to  a  great  height ; 
but  in  cold  or  moift  weather,  fly  low  In  fearch  of  flies 
and  other  winged  Infefls,  which  at  that  time  cannot  «  ' 

afeend.  This  fpecies  difappears  about  the  middle  of  |i 

Auguft,  remaining  here  no  longer  than  Is  neceffary  for  , 

its  breeding.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  difappears  fooneft 
in  the  beft  and  warmeft  weather  ;  and  that  in  the  very 
inclement  feafon  of  1*782,  numbers  of  them  were  feen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  fo  late  as  the  25th  of 
Auguft,  flying  about  with  their  ufiial  fpirit  a  id  vivacity, 
when  the  thermometer  flood  at  36®.  It  is  neither  cold, 
therefore,  nor  the  want  of  food,  which  difpofes  them  to 
quit  us  fo  early.  They  have  the  procefs  of  moulting  to 
undergo,  which  cannot  be  performed  in  a  ftate  of  torpor. 

Their  place  of  retirement,  however,  lias  not  been  afeer- 
tained. 

White- collared fwift, — Black! fli-violet ;  head  black  ;  Cayenntti^ 
collar  bifid ;  ocular  band  and  thighs  wEite.  Five  inchesylj. 
and  one  quarter  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne.  Builds  along 
conical  neft,  with  a  divifion  in  the  middle. 

Gen.  91.  Caprimulgus,  Goatfucker,  ^ 

j  Caprimul 

Bill  (lightly  curved,  very  fmall,  Tubulated  and  depreffed 
at  the  bafe  ;  mouth  extremely  wide,  and  furniflied  at 
the  Tides  with  a  feries  of  briftles  ;  ears  very  large  ;  ^ 

tongue  pointed  and  entire;  tail  unforked,  with  10 
feathers  ;  legs  (hort,  middle  claw  with  a  broad  fer- 
rated  edge. 

The  birds  of  this  family  feldom  appear  in  the  day 
time,  except  they  are  difturbed,  or  In  dark  cloudy  wea¬ 
ther,  but  wander  about  in  the  evening,  in  fearch  of  In¬ 
fers.  They  lay  two  eggs  on  the  naked  ground.  The 
lateral  toes  are  conne6Ied  to  the  middle  one  by  a  fmall 
membrane. 

European  or  noBurnal goatfucker ;  provincially  night 
or  dorrhawk,  churn  or  goatowl,  wheelbird,  nightjarr, 

'&c. — Black,  varied  with  cinereous,  brown,  ferruginous 
and  white  ;  beneath  reddlih- white,  with  brown  bands  ; 
irides  hazel ;  legs  Ihort,  fcaly,  and  feathered  below  the 
knees.  The  male  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  female  by  a 
large  oval  white  fpot  near  the  end  of  the  three  firft  quill  | 

feathers,  and  another  on  the  outmoft  tail  feathers.  In-  1 

habits  Europe,  Afia,  and  America.  With  us  this  bird  i 

is  only  a  fumnier  vifitant,  appearing  about  the  middle  of  [ 

May,  and  departing  again  the  latter  end  of  September,  i 

or  beginning  of  Oftober.  It  makes  no  neft,  but  lays  \ 

two  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  among  fern,  heath,  or  i 

long  grafs,  fometimes  in  w^oods  or  furze,  but  at  all  times  j 

contiguous  to  woods,  in  which  it  chiefly  conceals  itfelf  j 

by  day.  The  eggs  are  Ipger  than  thofe  of  a  blackbird,  j 

oblong  oval,  whitlfti,  and  elegantly  marbled  with  light  * 

brown  and  a(h-colour.  It  generally  fits  on  the  ground,  f 

but  if  molefted,  frequently  perches  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  j 

moft  commonly  lengthivife,  and  not  acrofs,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  with  moft  birds.  In  the  dulk  of  the  evening,  it 
begins  Its  flight  in  purfult  of  the  larger  Infe<51s,  particu¬ 
larly  fcarabceus  melolontha,  and  folflitialis,  which  rife  * 

from  their  earthy  abode  about  that  time.  It  Is  alfo 
fond  of  the  large-bodied  moths,  and  indeed  allows  few 

winged 
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PflTeres.  winged  infeas  to  efcape  its  wide  extended  gape.  It 
makes  a  fmgular  noife,  like  the  found  of  a  large  fplnning 
wheel,  and  which  it  is  obferved  to  utter  perched,  with 
the  head  lowermoft  j  befides  which,  it  utters  a  fharp 
fqueak,  as  it  flies.  It  has  its  name  from  the  ancient, 
but  erroneous  belief,  that  it  fucked  the  teats  of  goats. 
Cra7idis»  Great  goatfuckfr. — Blackifli,  with  fmall  brown  fpots 

i  and  ftreaks  ;  area  of  the  eyes  yellow ifli ;  legs  white  j 

middle  claw  not  ferrated.  Nearly  two  feet  long.  In¬ 
habits  Cayenne.  The  gape  of  its  mouth  can  readily  ad 
mit  a  man’s  bfl. 

Hoi-  Crejled goatfucker, — Waved  with  brown,  black,  and 

ilandice»  whitilh  j  whitiih  beneath*,  neck  and  bread  with  dufky 

bands*,  crel  on  the  front  ere(EI,  and  fetaceous.  Nine  inches 
and  a  half^orig.  Inhabits  New  Holland.  No  account 
has  hitherto  been  procured  of  its  manners,  except  that  it 
12  appears  about  our  fettlement  at  Port  Jackfon  in  March. 
Xolgipett-  Leone  goatfucker,^Y?iY\*^g^{Gd  gray  ;  wings  fpotted 
\nu.  with  rufous  and  black  ;  a  very  long  naked-lhafted  fea¬ 

ther  on  each  fhoulder.  “  riiis  lingular  fpecies,”  fays 
Dr  Latham,  “  is  about  the  lize  of  the  European  one, 
and  not  far  different  from  it  in  the  general  markings  : 
the  length  from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is  eight 
inches  and  a  quarter  ^  but  the  remarkable  circumftance 
belonging  to  it,  is  the  having  a  lingle  feather  fpringing 
out  of  the  middle  part  of  the  coverts  of  each  w’ing,  full 
29  inches  in  length  :  this  continues  as  a  plain  un  webbed 
^  lliaft  for  14  inches  and  three  quarters,  having  a  few  fo- 

I  litary  hairs,  on  the  inlide  only  ;  from  thence  it  expands 

1]  into  a  broad  web  for  the  remaining  five  Inches  and  a 

I  quarter  of  its  length.  This  part  is  mottled,  not  unlike 

\  the  darker  part  of  the  reft  of  the  plumage,  and  croffed 

'  with  five  dulky  bars ;  the  w^eb  or  blade  has  almoft  the 

1  whole  of  its  breadth  on  the  inner  fide,  being  there  more 

ijj  than  one  inch  broad,  but  very  narrow  on  the  outer  part 

::|  of  the  lhaft ;  the  legs  are  fmall.  Inhabits  Sierra  Leona 

y  in  Africa;  feveralof  them  have  been  brought  into  Eng¬ 

land,”  &c.— The  fame  bird  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  in 
his  Naturalifls  Mifcellany, 


Menura.  We  have  purpofely  referved  for  an  Appendix,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  of  menura  fuperba^  a  bird  of  New 
South  Wales,  by  Major  general  Thomas  Davies,  F.  R. 
and  L.  S. 

*  MENURAi 

^  Char.  gen.  Uojlrum  validiufculum,  convexo-conicum. 

Nares  ovatae  in  medio  roftrl. 

elongate,  plnnulls  decompofitls; 
intermediae  duae  longiores  angufiae,  ex- 
terlores  ad  aplcem  patulae,  revolutae. 

Pedes  valid!  ambulatorii. 

Menura  Superba. 

The  total  length  of  this  fingular  bird,  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  broad  tail  feathers,  is  43  in- 
I  dies  ;  25  of  which  are  in  the  tall  alone.  The  bill  rather 

1  exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  is  ftrong,  formed  much  like 

that  of  a  peacock,  and  black,  with  the  noftrlls,  which 
are  long  open  flits,  rather  large,  placed  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  its  length  ;  the  head,  which  Is  fomewhat  crefted 
at  the  hind  part,  neck,  flioulders,  back,  upper  tail  co¬ 
verts,  and  upper  furface  of  the  tail-feathers,  of  a  dark 
hrownifh-black;  throat  rufous,  reaching  fome  way  down 
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the  middle  of  the  neck  ;  bread,  belly,  and  vent  gray  ;  Appendix.^ 

the  feathers  of  the  latter  are  long,  very  foft,  and  of  a 

filky  texture;  thighs  nearly  of  the  fame  colour,  rather 

long,  and  feathered  down  to  the  knee  ;  fcapulars  of  a 

brownlih  tinge;  uppertailooverts  and  prime  quill  feathers, 

which  arc  fomewhat  curved  at  the  ends,  brown  black  ; 

edges  of  the  quills  gray  ;  the  legs  long  and  very  ftrong, 

covered  with  large  fcales,  tfpecially  in  front ;  the  feet, 

which  are  likewife  large,  and  the  nails,  are  black;  the 

lait  fomewhat  crooked,  convex  above  and  flat  beneath  } 

the  hind  nail  near  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

“  The  tail  conlifts  in  the  whole  of  16  feathers;  all  of 
which,  except  the  two  upper  or  middle  ones,  and  the 
two  exterior  on  each  fide,  have  long  flender  (hafts  fur- 
nithed  on  each  fide  with  delicate  long  filamei  ts,  tour 
inches  or  more  in  length,  placed  pretty  clofe  towards 
the  rump,  but  more  dillant  fr«)m  each  other  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  extremity,  and  referable  much  thofe  of  the 
greater  Paradife  bird.  The  two  middle  or  upper  ones 
are  longer  than  the  reft,  flender,  natrow  at  the  bafe, 
growing  Avider  as  they  approach  the  ends,  which  are 
pointed;  webbed  on  the  inner  edge  all  the  way,  and 
furnifhed  with  fome  dillant  hair-like  threads  near  the 
end  on  the  outer  fide,  of  a  pale  gray  colour  beneath, 
and  broAVrt  black  above,  as  is  the  reft  of  the  tail.  The 
two  exterior  feathers  on  each  fide  are  of  an  extraordinary 
conftru61ion,  rather  more  than  an  inch  wide  at  the  bafe, 
and  growing  wider  as  they  proceed  to  the  ends,  wdierc 
they  arc  full  two  inches  broad  and  curve  outwardly  ;  the 
curved  part  is  black  with  a  narrow  white  border ;  the 
quills  of  thefe  feathers  are  double  for  two-thirds  dotvn 
from  the  rump.  The  general  colour  of  the  under  fides 
of  thefe  two  feathers  is  of  a  pearly  hue,  elegantly  marked 
on  the  inner  web  with  bright  rufous  coloured  crefeent- 
(haped  fpots,  which  from  the  extraordinary  conftru61ioa 
of  the  parts,  appear  wonderfully  tranfparent,  although 
at  firlt  fight  feemingly  the  darkeft  ;  they  are  alfo  elon¬ 
gated  into  flender  filaments  of  an  inch  or  more,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  extremities. 

“  The  figure  of  the  male,  which  accompanies  this  de- 
feription,  was  taken  from  a  fpecimen  fent  from  New 
South  Wales  as  a  prefent  to  Lady  Mary  HoAve.  I  have 
alfo  fee  tAVo  other  fpccimens  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
right  hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Avhich  I  believe  have 
fince  been  depofited  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

“  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  communicating  to  the 
Linnaean  Society  the  foregoing  defeription  of  menura, 

I  have  been  favoured  with  both  male  and  female  of  that 
extraordinary  bird  from  my  friend  Governor  King,  by 
the  Buffalo  (lore  (hip  ;  and  I  am  thereby  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  fociety  a  defeription  of  the  different  fexes.  I 
find.  Indeed,  that,  with  a  little  deviation,  the  fame  cha- 
ra61ers  and  colours  Avlll  ferve  for  both  of  them.  The 
female,  hoAvever,  is  fomewhat  fmaller,  being  in  length, 
from  the  croAvn  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  only 
3 1  inches.  The  general  plumage  of  the  whole  bird  is 
of  a  dull  blackifli  colour,  a  little  rufous  under  the  chin 
and  throat,  and  of  a  broAvnifli  call  on  the  fcapulars,  as 
in  the  male.  The  plumage  of  the  A\*hole  bodv,  from 
the  bread  to  the  vent,  and  from  the  (houlders  to  the 
rump,  is  compofed  of  long,  flender,  thread-like,  filky 
feathers,  refembling  fringe,  of  a  dull  grayl(h-blaL‘k  ; 
lighter  on  the  bread,  belly,  and  vent.  The  bill  and 
legs,  AvhIch  are  ftrong  and  furnilhed  A\dth  large  fcales, 
as  in  the  cock,  are  black.  From  the  head  to  the  rump 
4  B  14 
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Appendix,  inches  }  the  tall  1 8  inches,  alfo  of  a  dull  brown  black 
^  ^  colour  above  and  gray  beneath  3  the  two  upper  tail  fea¬ 

thers  are  fharp-pointed  at  the  ends  3  the  reft  are  rounded 
and  darker  in  colour,  and  fhortcr  by  degrees,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  rump,  fo  as  to  appear  cuneated  3  the  two 
outer  feathers  are  fhorter  than  the  reft,  but  in  form  like 
thofe  of  the  male,  brown  black  above,  of  a  pearly  gray 
beneath  3  and  the  crefeents,  which  are  of  a  deeper  rufous 
colour,  are  not  fo  viftble  nor  fo  large,  but  more  tranf- 
parent,  if  poflible,  than  thofe  of  the  cock.  They  are 


about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  not  black  or  longer  Appendix, 
at  the  ends  as  in  the  other  fex.  y— j 

“  From  thefe  birds  being  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  country,  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
mountain  pheafant.  With  refpe^t  to  their  food  or  man¬ 
ners,  1  have  not  as  yet  obtained  any  partk:ular  account. 

In  my  fpecimens,  there  is  a  nakednefs  ^;pund  the  eyes, 
but  whether  this  is  from  the  feathers  having  fallen  oif  1 
know  not.  I  rather  think  otherwife,  and  that  it  may  be 
brightly  coloured  as  in  many  other  birds.” 
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Plate  CCCXCIII.  Accipitres. 

Fig.  I.  Vu/tur  Perenopterus,  Aquiline  Vulture. 

2.  Faico  Melancctos^  Black  Eagle. 

3.  Strix  Xeiilonenjis^  Ceylon  Owl. 

_  Virginiana,  Virginian  Owl. 

Plate  CCCXCIV.  Pica:. 

Fig.  I.  Certhia  Armi/iata,  Braceletted  Creeper. 

2.  Coracias  Caudata^  Long-tailed  Roller. 

3.  Picus  Cardinalis^  Cardinal  Woodpecker. 

4.  Cuculus  MelanoIeucoSy  Coromandel  Crefted 

Cuckoo. 

Plate  CCCXCV.  PiCJE. 

Fig.  I.  Merops  Frythropterus^^  Red- winged  Bee-eater., 

2.  Buceros  Ponayen/is,  Panay  Hornbill. 

3.  Todus  Criflatus,  Crefted  Tody. 

4.  Momotus  Brajiltenjis^  Brafilian  Motmot. 

5.  Alcedo  Crijlata^  Crefted  Ki rig’s- fiftier. 

Plate  CCCXCVI.  AnsERES. 

Fig.  I.  Anas  MolliJJtma^  Eider  Duck. 

2.  Mergus  Serratory  Red-breafted  Merganfer. 

3.  Phaeton  JBthereus^  Common  Tropic  Bird. 

4,  Plotus  Melanogajler^  Black-bellied  Darter. 

5,  Diomedea  Exulans^  Wandering  Albatrofs,  or 

Man  of  War  Bird. 

Plate  CCCXCVII.  Anseres. 

Fig.  I.  AIca  Cirrata^  Tufted  Auk. 

2.  . -  Tetracula^  Dulky  Auk. 

3.  Procellaria  Pe/agica,  Stormy  Petrel. 

4.  Colymhus  Auritus^  Eared  Grebe., 

5.  Sterna  Minuta^  Lefier  Tern.. 


Plate  CCCXCVIII.  Gralla. 

Fig.  I.  Pheenicopteros  Buber ^  Red  Flamingo. 

2.  Tantalus  Albus^  White  Ibis. 

3.  Ardea  Egretta^  Great  Egret. 

4.  Scopus  JJmbretta^  Tufted  Umbre. 

Plate  CCCXCIX.  Grallai. 

Fig.  I.  BecurviroJIra  Americana^  American  Avocet, 

2.  Charadrius  Pilcatus^  Hooded  Plover. 

3.  Hcematopus  OJlralegus^  Sea- pie,  or  Pied  Oyfter- 

catcher. 

4..  Fulica  Atra,  Common  Coot. 

Plate  CCCC.  Gallina. 

Fig.  I  .  Otis  Afra,  White-eared  Buftard. 

2.  Struthio  Camelus,  Black  Oft  rich. 

3.  Phajianus  Crijlatus^  Crefted  Pheafant. 

4.  Crax  AleBor^  Female  Crefted  Curaftbw,  Var. 

from  Peru,  Lath,  Synop,  693. 

Plate  CCCCI.  Passeres. 

Fig.  I.  Columba  Marginata^  Marginated  Turtle. 

2.  Loxia  Moluccenjis^  Molucca  Grofbeak. 

3.  Alauda  Malaharica^  Malabar  Lark. 

4.  Mufcicapa  Pygmeea^  Dwarf  Fly-catcher. 

5.  Farus  CriftatuSy  Crefted  Titmoufe, 

Plate  CCCCIL  Passeres., 

Fig.  I.  Emberi%a  Begia^  Shaft-tailed  Bunting., 

2.  Colius  Panayenjisy  Panayan  Coly. 

3.  Hirundo  Subisy  Canada  Swallow. 

4.  Pipra  Bupicoluy  RockiVIanakin. 

5.  Tanagra  SibericUy  Siberian  Tanager. 
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Birds,  nutrition  .of,  ^  N'’  38 

flight  and  migration,  39 

lubrication  of  the  feathers,  40 

nlditating  membrane,  41 

fong,  4^ 

eggs,  43 

nefts,  44 

age,  45 

difeaf^s,  4^ 

Bittern, 

.Blackbird,  75^ 

\Blackcap, 

^Boathill,  488—490 

Booby,  ^  4^9 

Bucco,  charafters  and  fpeciesof,  219 — 222 
Buceros,  15^ 

characlcrs,  153 

fpecies,  154— 158 

Bunting,  ^  7^*^ 

Buyhaga,  cliara£lers  and  fpecles  of,  i  59 

— 161 

Bujlard,  631  — 6  3  8 

Butcher  bird,  1 05 — 1 10 

Buz%ard,  7^ — 73 

C. 

Canary  bird,  813 

Cancroma,  chara^lers  and  fpecles  of,  488 

— 490 

Capercailzie,  b  8 1 

Caprmulgus,  9^7 

Carrion  crow,  1 74 

of  Jamaica,  55 

Cajfowary,  642,  643 

Certkia,  charafters  and  fpecies  of,  288 

—303 

Chaffinch,  806 

Channelbill,  149 — ^5? 

Charadrius,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  581 

—587 

Chatterer,  754 

Cockatoo,  126,  127 

Cole??ioufe,  886 

Colius,  ^  751 

Co/umba,  cliaradlers  and  fpecies  of,  703 

•—i^s 

Co/y,  ^  151 

Coly?nbus,  charaflers  and  fpecies  of,  422 

—454 

Condor,  53 

Coot,  ,  6c6— 609 

Coracias,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  185 

— 190 

Cofrira,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  53  2 

,  '  —534 

'  Corvorant,  4^^ 

Coruus,  charadfers  and  fpecles  of,  1 7  ^ 

— 184 

Courier,  532 — 534 

Cranes,  498 — 5^® 

Crax,  cbaradlers  and  fpecies  of,  661 — 664 
Creeper,  charadlcrs  and  fpecies  of,  288 

— 3^3 

Crofsbill,  165 

drotophaga,  chara£lers  and  fpecies  of,  162 

—164 
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Crow,  cliara£lers  and  fpecies  of,  N®  171 
‘  —184 

Crown  bird,  496 

Cuckoo,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  223^ — 23  i 
Cuculns,  charadlers  and  fpecles  ot,  ib. — lb. 
Curqffijw,  661 — 664 

Curlew,  ^  537>  53^ 

Curucui,  cliaraders  and  fpecies  of,  216 

—  218 

D. 

Darter,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  412 — 416 
Didus,  charadlers  and  fpecles  of,  645< — 648 
Diojtiedea,  cliaradlers  and  fpecies  of,  390 

—395 

Difeafes  of  birds,  46 

Diver,  43^—434 

Dodo,  645 — 648 

Dotterel,  585 

Duck,  velvet,  3  26 

fcaup,  329 

cider,  336 

Mufeovy,  337 

^vild,  351 

redcrefted,  353 

tufted,  354 

E. 

Eagle,  different  fpecles  of,  61 — 68 

Eggs  of  birds,  43 

Egret,  5*o»5^^ 

Ember  goofe,  434 

Emberiza,  cliara61ers  and  fpecies  of,  781 

—796 

F. 

Fa/co,  5  ^ 

cbaradlers  of,  59 

fpecles  of,  60 — 90 

Falcon,  15 — 80 

Finch,  803 

Flamingo,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  470 

—473 

Flight  of  birds,  remarkable,  39 

Fly  Catcher,  827 

Frigate  pelican,  4^^ 

Fr  ingill  a,  803 

Fulica,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  60 1 — 609 
Fulmar,  \  3^5 

G. 

Galbula,  charaflers  and  fpecies  of,  271 

—274 

Gallinec,  order  and  charadlers  of,  629,  630 
Gallinule,  603 — 605 

Gannet,  4^7 

Garganey,  ^  349 

Glareola,  chara61ers  and  fpecies  of,  596 

—600 

Glaucopis,  charadlcrs  and  fpecies  of,  168 

>  — lyo 

Godwit,  549 — 555 

Gohlfinch,  808 

Goofe,  fnow,  3^^ 

antardllc,  3^^ 

buffard,  3  ^3 

loggerhead,  3  ^4 

gray  or  wild,  ..  33^ 

domcftic,  ib* 
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Goofe,  bean, 

bernacle,  334 

brent,  or  brand,  335 

Goa  fucker,  9^7 

Gojbawk,  74 

Gracula,  charadfers  and  fpecies  of,  203 

— 207 

Grakle,  chara6fers  and  fpecies  of,  203 

— 207 

Grallcjc,  order  and  charafters  of,  4^8,  4^9 
Grebe,  ‘  435 — 442- 

Grorfe,  680 — 687 

Grojbeak,  7^3 

lingular  nefts  of,  779 

Guillemot,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  424 

—428 

Guinea  fowl,  675 — 677 

Gull,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  443 — 454 

H. 

Hcematopus,  charaders  and  fpecies  of,  593 

—595 

Hedgefparrow,  846 

Hen  -  harr  ier,  8  2 

Herons,  504—523 

Hirundo,  894 

Hobby,  87 

Honey-guide,  23 1 

Hoopoe,  charafters  and  fpecies  of,  283 

— 287 

Horn  *  bill,  1 5  2 — 158 

Hwimiing  bird,  chara6ters  and  fpecies  of, 

304—313 

L 

Jubiru,  483 — 487 

Jacamar,  cliara6lers  and  fpecies  of,  271 

—274 

Jaccina,  613 — 617 

Jackdaw,  11*1 

Jay,  .  178 

blue,  179 

Ibis,  524—53^ 

K. 

Kfril,  *  84 

King''s-ffoer,  c\\?iX2i&.Qvs  and  fpecies  of,  260 

u-270 

Kite,  69 

Kittkvake,  445 

Knot,  576 

L. 

Lanins,  105 

charaffers  of,  106 

fpeciesof,  107— 1 10 

Lanner,  8 1 

Lapwing,  ^  559 

Lark,  716 — 727 

Larus,  chara6lers  and  fpecies  of,  443 — 454 

Linnet,  8 1 6 — 8 1 9 

Lory,  129 — 131 

Loxia,  16^ 

M. 

Macao,  11 5,  116 

Magpie,  1 81 

Mallard,  351 

Manakin,  874 

4  B  2  Man 
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Alim  of  war  bird,  N°  392 

Alartin,  or  houfe  martm,  898 

Alavis,  ^  ^40 

Aleleagris^  cliara6lers  and  fpecles  of, 

^53—^55 

Menura^  9 1 3 

Merganfer,  358 

red-breafted,  360 

ilf^’r^i/j',chara6ler5  andfpecies  of,  356 — 362 
Merops^  characters  and  fpecies  of, 

276 — 282 

Aligration  of  birds,  39 

Momotus^  146 

characters,  147 

fpecies,  1 48 

Motacilla^  842 

Motmot^  146 — 148 

Ahifcicapa^  827 

AlufopJiaga^  characters  and  fpecies  of, 

165 — 167 

AlijBeria.  characters  and  fpecies  of, 

483-487 

N. 

Nejls  of  birds,  44 

Alwhtin^ale^  844 

dddij^  ^  458 

Nuinidia^  characters  and  fpecies  of,  675 

->677 

'Nuthatch^  characters  and  fpecies  of,  248 
of  birds,  38 

O. 

Orders  of  birds,  49 

Oriole^  characters  and  fpecies  of,  191 — 202 
Orio/us,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  ib. — ib. 
Ornithology^  definition  of,  I 

writers  on,  2 — 35 

Ortolan^  7^7 

OJlrichy  black,  641 

American,  644 

Otis^  characters  and  fpecies  of,  631—638 

Oio/,  91 

eared,  93 — 9^ 

earlefs,  99 — ^^4 

Ox-eye^  883 

P. 

Pa/amedea.  characters  and  fpecies  of,  479 

—482 

Paradi/e^  birds  oi,  208 — 215 

Paradifea^  characters  and  fpecies  of,  208 

—215 

Parr  tty  characters  and  fpecies  of,  613 — 617 
Parrot,  113—1^^8 

Partridge,  688 

Paras,  880 

Pajferes,  order  and  characters  of,  701 
Pam,  649—652 

Peacock,  lb. 

Pelican,  3  9^“*4  ^  ^ 

Pelecanus,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  ib. 
Penelope,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  656 

— 660 

Penguin,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  373 

—378 

or  great  auk,  3^^ 
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Petrel,  characters  and  ipecies  of,  379 

—389 

fnowy,  3  84 

ftormy,  383 

Petty -chaps,  847 — 849 

Phcenicopteros,  charaCters  and  fpecies 
of,  ^  470—473 

Phaeton,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  417 

— 421 

Phalarope,  568,  569 

Phajianus,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  665 

—674 

Pheafant,  665 — 674 

Phutotoma^  824 

Piece,  I H 

characters  of,  II2 

Picas,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  235 — 247 
Pied  oyfter> catcher,  595 

Pigeon,  703 — 705 

Pipra,  874 

Plantain-eater,  charaCters  and  fpecies 
of,  ^  165—167 

Platalea,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  474 

—478 

Plates,  explanation  of,  914 

P lotas,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  412 — 416 
Plover,  581 — 587 

Pratincole,  596 — 600 

Procellaria,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  379 

—389 

PJittacus,  113 

characters  of,  I14 

fpecies,  115 — 138 

Pfophia,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  625 

—628 

Ptarmigan,  683 

Pufin,  365 

a* 

^ail,  691 

R. 

Rail,  618 — 624 

Rallas,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  ib. — ib. 
Ramphajlos,  139 

characters  of,  140 

fpecies,  14 1 — 145 

Raven,  173 

Razor -hill,  367 

Recarvirojlra,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  588 

—592 

Redhreajl,  868 

Red-legged  184 

Reed  wren,  867 

Reeve^  558 

Rice  bird,  792 

Robin  redbreaft,  868 

Roller,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  185—1 90 
Rook,  ^  175 

fingidar  hiftory  of,  ib. 

Roijjlon,  or  hooded  crow,  1 76 

558 

Ryncliops,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  465 

—467 

5. 

Sandpiper j  556 — 580 


Index, 

Scofopax,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  N°  53  j 

Screamer,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of, 

Scopas,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  401^ _ 

Scythrops,  493 

characters  of, 

fpecies  of,  j  .j 

Sea  fwallow, 

,, 

403 - 40  c 

Sheath-hill  6 1 0—61 2 

Sheldrake,  ^2c 

Shoveller,  338,  335 

Shrike,  105—110 

814 

Sitta,  charadlers  and  fpecies  of,  248—251 
Skimmer,  charafters  and  fpecies  of,  465 

—467 

Smew,  361^  362 

Snipe,  540 — 340 

Soland  goofe,  ^07 

method  of  taking,  ib. 

Song  of  birds,  ^2 

Sparrow,  houfe,  821 

curious  anecdote  of,  ib. 
mountain,  822 

hawk,  86 

Spoonbill,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  474 

—478 

Starling,  728 

Sterna,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  455—464 
Stonechat,  860 

Storks,  501— 503 

Stormjinch,  583 

Strix,  pi 

characters  of,  p2 

fpecies  of,  104 

Strathio,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  639 

—644 

characters  and  fpecies  of,  728 — 734 
Swallow,  894 

migration  of,  895 

common,  896 

efculent,  897 

nefts,  ufes  of,  ib. 

fwift,  905 

Swan,  wild,  318 

tame,  319 

black,  320 

T. 

Tailor  bird,  872 

T onager,  797 

Tanagra,  ib» 

Tantalus,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  5^4 

-53^ 

Tarrock,  445 

Teal,  ^  ^  350 

Terms,  technical,  explanation  of,  4^ 
Tern,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  455“*4^4 
Tetrao,  charaCters  and  fpecies  of,  678—697 
Thrujh,  735 

Tlirojile,  74® 

TinamouSy  697 

Titrnoufij 
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Tltmoufey  ^  N® 

Todus^  charafters  and  fpecies  of,  252— 
Tody^  ckara6ltrs  and  fpecies  of, 

Tomtit^ 

Toucan^ 

characters  of, 

fpecies  of,  14^ — 

rm^/7, characters  and  fpecies  of,  556 — 
Trochiius,  characters  and  fpecies  of, 

■Trogon,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  216— 
Ifropic  bird,  characters  and  fpecies  of. 


Trumpeter, 

TurduSy 

Turkey, 


U. 


625— 


880 

259 

ib. 

885 

139 

140 

145 

580 

3^4 

313 

.218 

417 

421 

628 

735 

655 
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Upupa,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  283 
'  — 287 

V. 

Vaginali^  characters  and  fpecies  of,  610 

— 612 

Vulture,  fee  Vultur, 
king, 


51 

54 

55 


W, 


Umbre,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  491 — 493 


Warbler,  850— 855 

Water  o\x{^\,  73^ 

wagtail,  856 

yellow,  857 

Wattle  bird,  cliaraCters  and  fpecies  of,  168 

—170 

Wheat-ear,  858 

Whimbrel,  539 


Whinchat, 

White  groufe, 
throat, 

Wigeon, 

red-headed. 

Wings  of  birds,  aCtion  of. 

Woodcock, 

Wood  groufe. 

Woodpecker,  characters  and 

Wood  wren. 

Wren, 

golden  crelted, 
yellow, 

Y. 

Yellow  hammer,  788 

Tunx,  characters  and  fpecies  of,  232—234 
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N"  859 

68j 

851 

344 

348 

39 

542,  543 
681 

fpecies  of,  235 
—247 
848 

869 

870 

871 


O  R  O 

Ornitho-  ORNITHOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of  divination  per- 
niancy  formed  by  means  of  birds  •,  being  the  fame  with  augury. 

11.  See  Divination  and  Augury. 

ORNITHOPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diadelphia  clafs*,  and  in  the  natural  method  rankingunder 
the  3 2d  order,  Papilionacece,  See  Botany  Index, 

ORNITHORYNCHUS  paradoxus,  one  of  the 
molt  extraordinary  animals  of  the  mammalia  clafs  yet 
known,  particularly  for  the  fmgular  conformation  of 
its  head,  which  is  the  perfeCt  refemblance  of  the  beak  of 
a  duck  ingrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  See 
Mammalia  Index. 

ORNUS  FRAXINUS,  Is  that  fpecies  of  the  afh  tree.  In 
the  Linnrean  fyftem,  which,  according  to  Dr  Cirillo  of 
Naples,  produces  the  manna,  bee  Materia  Medica 
Index. 

OROB  ANCHE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4Cth  order,  Perfonatce.  See  Botany  Index. 

OROBIO,  Don  Balthasar,  a  celebrated  Jew  of 
Spain.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  Judaifm  by  his 
parents,  who  were  Jews,  though  they  outvyardly  profef- 
fed  themfelves  Roman  Catholics ;  abftalning  from  the 
practice  of  their  religion  in  every  thing,  except  only  the 
obfervatlon  of  the  fall  of  expiation,  in  the  month  Tifis 
or  September.  Orobio  ftudied  the  fcholaftic  philofophy 
ufual  in  Spain,  and  became  fo  Ikilled  In  it,  that  he  was 
made  profeffor  of  metaphyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Sala¬ 
manca.  Afterwards,  however,  applying  himfelf  to  the 
Itudy  of  phyfic,  he  praClIfed  that  art  at  Seville  with  fuc- 
cefs,  till,  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he  Avas  thrown  into  the 
inquifition,  and  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful  cruelties.  In 
order  to  force  a  confeflion.  He  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he 
was  put  into  a  dark  dungeon,  fo  ftralt  that  he  could 
fcarce  turn  himfelf  in  it  j  and  fulfered  fo  many  hardlhlps, 
that  his  brain  began  to  be  difturbed.  He  talked  to  him¬ 
felf  often  in  this  Avay  :  “Ami  indeed  that  Don  Baltha- 
far  Orobio,  Avho  walked  freely  about  in  Seville,  who  Avas 
entirely  at  eafe,  and  had  the  bleffings  of  a  Avife  and  child¬ 
ren  Sometimes,  fuppofing  that  his  pad  life  Avas  but 
a  dream,  and  that  the  dungeon  Avhere  he  then  lay  Avas 
his  true  birth-place,  and  Avhich  to  all  appearance  Avould 
alfo  prove  the  place  of  his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he 
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had  a  very  metaphyfical  head,  he  firft  formed  arguments  Orobio. 
of  that  kind,  and  then  rcfolved  them  *,  performing  thus  v” 
the  three  different  parts  of  opponent,  refpondent,  and 
moderator,  at  the  fame  time.  In  this  Avhimfical  Avay  he 
amufed  himfelf  from  time  to  time,  and  conftantly  denied 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  After  having  appeared  tAvice  or 
thrice  before  the  inquifitors,  he  Avas  ufed  as  folloAVS  :  At 
the  bottom  of  a  fubterraneous  vault,  lighted  by  tAvo  or 
three  fmall  torches,  he  appeared  before  two  perfons,  one 
of  Avhom  was  judge  of  the  inquifition,  and  the  other  fe- 
cretary;  Avho,  afking  him  Avhether  he  Avould  confefs  the 
truth  ?  protefted,  that  in  cafe  of  a  criminal’s  denial,  the 
holy  office  would  not  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  his  death 
If  he  ffiould  expire  under  the  torments,  but  that  it 
muff  be  imputed  entirely  to  his  own  obftinacy.  Then 
the  executioner  ftrlpt  off  his  clothes,  tied  his  feet  and 
hands  Avith  a  ftrong  cord,  and  fet  him  upon  a  little  ftool, 

Avhile  he  paffed  the  cord  through  fome  iron  buckles 
which  Avere  fixed  In  the  Avail  5  then  draAvIng  away  the 
ftool,  he  remained  hanging  by  the  cord,  Avhich  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  ftill  dreAV  harder  and  harder,  to  make  him  coii- 
fefs,  till  a  furgeon  affured  the  court  of  examinants,  that 
he  could  not  poffibly  bear  more  Avithout  expiring.  Thefe 
cords  put  him  to  exquifite  tortures,  by  cutting  into  the 
fleffi,  and  making  the  blood  bur  ft  from  under  his  nails. 

As  there  was  certainly  danger  that  the  cords  Avould  tear 
off  his  fleffi,  to  prevent  the  Avmrft,  care  Avas  taken  to  gird 
him  Avith  fome  bands  about  the  breaft,  which  hoAvever 
were  draAvn  fo  very  tight,  that  he  Avould  have  run  the 
rifk  of  not  being  able  to  breathe,  if  he  had  not  held  his 
breath  in  Avhlle  the  executioner  put  the  bands  round 
him  ;  by  Avffiich  device  his  lungs  had  room  enough  to 
perform  their  fun(ftions.  In  the  fevereft  extremity  of  his 
fufferings,  he  was  told  that  this  AVas  but  the  beginning 
of  his  torments,  and  that  he  Avould  better  confefs  before 
they  proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobio  added  further, 
that  the  executioner,  being  on  a  fmall  ladder,  in  order 
to  frighten  him,  frequently  let  it  fall  againft  the  ffiin- 
bones  of  his  legs fo  that  the  ftaves  being  ftiarp,  crea¬ 
ted  exquifite  pain.  At  laft,  after  three  years  confine¬ 
ment,  finding  themfelves  baffled  by  his  perfeverance  in 
denying  his  religion,  they  ordered  his  Avounds  to  be 
cured,  and  difeharged  him.  As  foon  as  he  had  got 

liberty, 
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Oroblo  liberty,  be  refolved  to  quit  the  Spanifii  dominions ;  and, 
^  II  to  France,  Tvas  made  profelfor  of  phyfic  at  Thou- 

— ioufe.  The  thefes  which  he  made  as  candidate  for  this 
place  were  upon  putrefaction  *,  and  he  maintained  them 
with  fo  much  metaphylical  fubtlety,  as  embarralTed  all 
his  competitors.  Fie  crjntinued  in  this  city  for  fome 
time.  Hill  outwardly  profelTing  popery  ;  but  at  laft, 
weary  of  diiTembling,  he  repaired  to  Arafterdam,  where 
he  was  circumcifed,  took  the  name  of  Ifaac,  and  profef- 
fed  Judaifm  5  Hill  continuing,  however, to  praClife  phyfic, 
in  which  he  Avas  much  efteemed.  Upon  the  publication 
of  Spinoza’s  book,  he  defpifed  a  fyftem  tlie  falfenefs  of 
Avhlch  he  quickly  difeovered  *,  and  Avhen  Bredenbourg’s 
anfwer  to  it  came  to  his  hands,  ‘Orobio,  being  perfuaded 
that  the  Avriter  in  refuting  Spinoza,  had  alio  admitted 
fome  principles  Avhich  tended  to  Athcifm,  took  up  his 
pen  againil  tlicm  both,  and  publifhed  a'picce  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  inti  tied,  Cert  amen  philofophicutn  adverfus  J.  B. 
Frincipia.  But  the  difpute  which  he  held  Avith  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Philip  Limborch  againft  the  Chrlltian  religion 
made  the  greateft  noife.  Here  he  exerted  the  utmoft 
force  of  his  metaphyfical  genius,  and  carried  himfelf 
Avitli  great  temper.  1  he  three  papers  Avhith  he  wrote 
on  the  occafion  Avere  afterwards  printed  by^  his  antago- 
nift,  in' an  account  Avhich  he  piiblifiicd  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  under  the  title  of  Arnica  CoHatio  cum  Judeeo* 
Orobio  died  in  1687. 

OROBUS,  Bitter  Vetch,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longfinsf  to  the  diadclphia  elafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
.  thod  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  P apilionacece ,  See 
Botany  Index,  n 

OUOi^ES,  a  prince  of  Partliia,  Avho  murdered  his 
brother  Mithridates,  and  afeended  his  throne.  He  de¬ 
feated  Cra'ffus  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  poured  melted 
gold  doAvn  the  throat  of  his  fallen  enemy,  to  . reproach 
him  for  his  av^arice  and  ambition.  He  followed  the  in- 
terefl  of  Cafiius  and  Bri<Lus  at  Philippi.  It  isfaid,  that 
Avhen  Orodes  became  old  and  infirm,  his  30  children 
applied  to  him,  and  difputed  in  his  prefer.ee  the  right  to 
the  fucceffion.  Phraates,  the  eldefl  of  them,  obtained 
the  crown  from  his  father  *,  and,  to  haflen  him  out  of 
the  Avorld,  he  attempted  to  poifon  him.  The  poifon 
had  no  effefl  *,  and  Phraates,  Hill  determined  on  bis 
father’s  death,  Hrangled  him  Avith  his  OAvn  hands,  about 
36  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Orodes  had  then 
reigned  about  50  years. 

ORONOKO,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  Avhich 
rifes  in  Popayan,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  ocean  after  a 
coiirfe  of  755  leagues,  in  N.  Lat.  9°.  So  great  is  its 
impetuofity  that  It  Hems  the  moH:  poAA'erful  tides,  and 
prefevves  the  .frefiinefs  of  its  Avaters  to  the  diHance  of 
36  miles  out  at  fea. 

OPiONSxi,  a  fmall  fertile  ifiand  of  Scotland,  one  of 
the  Flebridcs,  feven  miles  avcH  of  Jura.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an  abbey,  Avith  many  fepulchral  Hatucs,  and  fome 
curious  ancient  fculpture. 

ORONTIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  fecond  order,  Fiperitije.  See  BotaNY  Index, 

ORPHAN,  a  fatherlefs  child  or  minor  5  or  one  that 
is  deprived  both  of  father  and  mother. 

ORPHEUS,  a  celebrated  poet  and  mufician  of  anti¬ 
quity.  His  reputation  Avas  eHabliflied  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the .  Argonautic  expedition,  in  Avhich  he  Avas 
himfelf  an  adventurer  \  and  Is  fald  by  Apollonius  Rho- 
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dius  not  only  to  havo  excited  the  Argonauts  to  roAv  by  Orpheus. 

the  found  of  his  lyre,  but  to  have  vanquiHied  and  put  to  - 

filence  the  Sirens  by  the  fuperloiity  ol  his  Hrains.  Yet, 
notwithHanding  the  great  cekbriiy  he  had  lo  long  en¬ 
joyed,  there  is  a  palTage  in  Cicero,  Avhieli  fays,  that  Ari- 
Hotle,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Poetics^  Avhich  Is  noAV 
loft,  4oubted  if  fuch  a  perfon  as  Orpheus  ever  exified. 

But  as  the  work  of  Cicero,  in  whic  h  this  paflage  occurs, 
is  in  dialogue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difeerver  what  was  his  oavii 
opinion  upon  the  fubjeeft,  the  words  cited  being  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Caius  Cotta.  And  Cicero,  In  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  mentions  Orpheus  as  a  perfon  of  Avhofe 
exiftence  he  had  no  doubts.  There  arc  fevcral  ancient 
authors,  among  Avhom  is  Suidas,  who  enumerate  five 
perfons  of  the  name  of  Orpheus^  and  relate  fome  par¬ 
ticulars  of  each.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  it  has 
fared  with  Orpheus  as  AvIth  Hercules,  and  that  Avriters 
have  attributed  to  one  the  adlions  of  many.  But,  hoAV- 
ever  that  may  have  been,  Ave  ftiall  not  attempt  to  eol- 
le<R  all  the  fables  that  poets  and  mytliologifts  have  in¬ 
vented  concerning  him  \  they  are  too  well  knoAvn  to 
need  infertion  here.  We  ftiall,  therefore,  in  fpeakiiig 
of  liim,  make  ufe  only  of  fuch  materials  as  the  beft  an¬ 
cient  hlftorians,  and  the  moft  refpe61able  Avriters  among 
the  moderns,  have  furniftied  toAvards  his  hiftory. 

Dr  Cudworth,  In  his  IntelleBunl  System  *,  after  exa-«  Booki. 
mining  and  confuting  the  obje(Rions  that  have  beenfe<ft.  17* 
made  to  the  being  of  an  Orpheus,  and  Avith  his  ufual 
learning  and  abilities  clearly  eftabliftiing  his  exiftence, 
proceeds,  in  a  very  ample  manner,  to  fpeak  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  Avritings  of  our  bard,  Avhom  he  regards  not 
only  as  the  firft  mufician  and  poet  of  antiquity,  but  as 
a  great  mythologift,  from  Avhoin  the  Greeks  derived  the 
Thracian  religious  rites  and  myfteries. 

“  It  Is  the  opinion  (fays  he)  of  fome  eminent  phllo- 
logcrs  of  later  times,  that  tlicre  never  Avas  any  fuch  per¬ 
fon  as  Orpheus,  except  in  Fairy  land  j  and  that  his 
whole  hiftory  was  nothing  but  a  mere  romantic  allego¬ 
ry,  utterly  devoid  of  truth  and  reality^  But  there  is 
nothing  alleged  for  this  opinion  from  antiquity,  except 
the  one  paffage  of  Cicero  concerning  Ariftotle  j  Avho 
feems  to  have  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  there  Avas 
no  fuch  poet  as  Orpheus  anterior  to  Homer,  or  that  the 
verfes  vulgarly  called  Orphica/^  Avere  not  Avritten  by  Or¬ 
pheus.  HoAvever,  if  it  Hiould  be  granted  that  Ariftotle 
had  denied  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  man,  there  feems  to 
'  be  no  reafon  Avhy  his  fingle  teftimony  ftiould  preponde¬ 
rate  againft  the  uniA^erfal  confent  of  all  antiquity  j  Avhich 
agrees  that  Orpheus  Avas  the  fon  of  Oegar,  by  birth  a 
Thracian,  the  father  or  chief  founder  of  the  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  allegorical  theology  amongft  the  Greeks,  and  of 
all  their  moH  facred  religious  rites  and  myfteries  *,  Avho 
is  commonly  fuppofud  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  IfraclitiHi  judges,  or  at 
leaft  to  have  been  fenior  both  to  Flefiod  and  Homer  j 
and  to  haA^e  died  a  violent  death,  moft  affirming  tliat  he 
was  torn  In  pieces  by  Avomen,  becaufe  their  hufbands  de- 
ferted  them  in  order  to  folloAV  him.  For  Avliich  reafon, 
in  the  vifiori  of  Herus  Pamphilius,  in  Plato,  Orpheus’s 
foul  paffing  into  another  body,  is  faid  to  have  chofen 
that  of  a  fwan,  a  reputed  mufical  animal,  on  account  of 
the  great  hatred  he  had  conceived  for  all  women,  from 
the  deatli  which  they  had  inflidled  on  him.  And  the 
hiftoric  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only  acknoAvledged 
by  Plato,  but  alfo  by  Ifocrates,  Avho  lived  before  Arl- 
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Orpheus,  flotle,  In  Iiis  oration  in  praife  of  Bufirls  ^  and  confirmed 
by  the  grave  hiftorlan  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fays,  that 
Orpheus  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  literature,  and 
when  lie  had  learned  ru  or  the  mythologi¬ 

cal  part  of  theology,  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he 
foon  became  the  greatefl;  proficient  among  the  Greeks 
in  the  rayfleries  of  religion,  theology,  and  poetry.  Nei¬ 
ther  was  his  hiftory  of  Orpheus  contradi£led  by  Origen, 
when  fo  juiily  provoked  by  Celfus,  who  had  preferred 
him  to  our  Saviour  ;  and,  according  to  Suidas,  Or¬ 
pheus  the  Thracian  was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  myfteries  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  religion  was 
thence  called  Threjkeia^  as  if  a  Thracian  in¬ 

vention.  On  account  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  there  have  been  numberlefs  fables  intermingled 
with  his  hiftory  j  yet  there  appears  no  reafon  that  we 
fhould  dilhclieve  the  exlftence  of  fuch  a  man.” 

Cud  worth  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  afcribed 
to  Orpheus  w^ere  either  written  by  him,  or  that  they 
were  very  ancient,  and  contained  his  dodrlnes.  He 
farther  argues,  that  though  Orpheus  was  a  polythelft, 
and  afterted  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  he  neverthelefs  ac¬ 
knowledged  one  fupreme  unmade  deity,  as  the  original 
of  all  things ;  and  that  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts 
not  only  had  Orpheus  in  great  efteem,  being  commonly 
called  by  them  the  Tlieologcr^  but  were  alfo  thought  in 
great  meafure  to  have  owed  their  theology  and  philofo- 
pliy  to  him,  deriving  it  from  his  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions. 

*Warbur-  The  biftiop  of  Gloucefter*  fpeaks  no  more  doubtful- 
ton.  ]y  ibe  exiftence  of  Orpheus  than  of  Homer  and  Ple- 

liod,  with  whom  he  ranks  him,  not  only  as,  a  poet,  but 
alfo  as  a  theologian,  and  founder  of  religion. 

The  family  of  Orpheus  is  traced  by  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  for  feveral  generations  :  “  Sefac  paftlng  over  the 
Hellefpont,  conquers  Thrace  j  kills  Lycurgus  king  of 
that  country  j  and  gives  his  kingdom  and  one  of  his 
Tinging  women  to  Oeagrus,  the  Ton  of  Tharops,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  Orpheus  *,  hence  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  mufe  Calliope  for  his  mother. 

He  is  allowed  by  moll  ancient  autlior.s  to  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  poetry  and  mufic,  particularly  the  latter  ;  and 
that  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  is  reprefented  as  taming 
the  moft  ferocious  animals,  changing  the  courfe  of  the 
winds  by  his  melody,  and  as  caufing  the  trees  of  the  fo- 
reft  to  dance  in  concert  with  his  lyre.  This  account, 
though  we  muft  fuppofe  it  fabulous,  yet  proves  his  ex¬ 
cellence  to  have  been  great  before  he  could  have  given 
rife  to  fuch  fiffions.  He  is  faid  to  have  early  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  Ivre,  in  preference  to  every  other  inftrument  : 
fo  that  all  thofe  wiK)  came  after  him  were  contented  to 
be  his  iniilators;  whereas,  according  to  P  utarch,  he 
adopted  no  model  j  for  before  his  time  no  other  mufic 
was  known,  except  a  few  airs  for  the  flute.  Mufic  was 
fo  clofely  conne61ed  in  ancient  times  with  the  moft  fu- 
hirney^s  blimc  fciences,  that  Orpheus  united  it  not  only  with 
Hijl  of  philofophy,  but  with  theology  and  legiflation.  He  ab- 
Mufu.  ftained  from  eating  animal  food  ;  and  held  eggs  in  ab¬ 
horrence  as  aliment,  being  perfuaded  that  the  egg  fiib- 
fifted  before  the  chicken,  and  was  the  principle  of  all 
exiftence  :  both  his  knowledge  and  prejudices,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  w’ere  acquired  in  Egypt,^as  well  as  thofe  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  many  ages  after.  ' 

With  refpe61  to  his  abftaining  from  the  flefli  of  oxen, 
Gefner  fuppofes  it  may  have  proceeded  from  the  venera¬ 


tion  fliown  to  that  animal  fo  ufeful  in  tillage,  in  the  ^ 

Eleufinian  myfteries  inftituted  in  honour  of  Ceres*,  the 
goddefs  of  agriculture.  He  might  have  added,  that,  as 
thofe  myfteries  were  inftituted  in  imitatioiii  of  tfiofe  efta- 
bliftied  in  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ofiris  and  ifis,  this  ablli- 
nence  from  animal  food  was  of  the  like  origin,  and  a 
particular  compliment  to  Apis.  But  Abbe  Fragnir,  in 
an  ingenious  dilTertation  upon  the  Orphic  Life^  gives  ftill 
more  importance  to  the  prohibition  ;  for  as  Orpheus  was 
the  Icgiflator  and  humanizer  of  the  wild  and  favage 
Thracians,  who  were  cannibals,  a  total  abolition  of  cat¬ 
ting  human  flelh  could  only  be  eftablifhed  by  obliging 
his  countrymen  to  abftain  from  every  thing  that  had 
life. 

With  refpe^l  to  theology,  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  Biod.  Si- 
that  his  father  Oeagrus  gave  him  his  firft  inftru<ftions  inculus^  lib. 
religion,  imparting  to  him  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus,  as^’^' 
they  were  then  pra£lifcd  in  Thrace.  He  became  after- 
w^ards  a  difciple  of  the  Idsei  Dadlyli  in  Crete,  and  there 
acquired  new  ideas  concerning  religious  ceremonieSr. 

But  nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  his  Ikill  in  theolo¬ 
gical  matters,  as  his  journey  into  Egypt  ;  where  being 
initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  Ifis  and  Oiiri.s,  or  of  Ce¬ 
res  and  Bacchus,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  concerning 
initiations,  expiations,  funeral  rites,  and  other  points  of 
religious  worlhip,  far  fuperior  to  any  one  of  his  age  and 
country.  And  being  much  connedled  with  the  defeen- 
dants  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
be  rcfolved,  in  order  to  honour  their  origin,  to  tranfport 
into  Greece  the  whole  fable  of  Ofiris,  and  apply  it  to 
the  family  of  Cadmus.  The  credulous  people  eafily  re¬ 
ceived  this  tale,  and  were  much  flattered  by  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Ofiris.  Thus  Or¬ 
pheus,  who  was  held  in  great  veneration  at  the  Grecian 
Thebes,  of  which  he  was  become  a  citizen,  admirably 
adapted  this  fable,  and  rendered  it  refpeflable,  not  only 
by  bis  beautiful  verfes  and  manner  of  Tinging  them,  but 
by  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  profoundly 
{killed  in  all  religious  concerns,  Diodorus  Siculus  alfo 
fays  that  he  was  a  moft  attentive  ftudent  in  all  kinds  of 
literature,  whether  facred  or  profane. 

At  his  return  into  Greece,  according  to  Paufanias, 
he  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration  by  the  people,  as 
they  imagined  he  had  difeovered  the  fecret  of  expia¬ 
ting  crimes,  purifying  criminals,  curing  difeafes,  and 
appeafing  the  angry  gods.  He  formed  and  promul¬ 
gated  an  idea  of  a  hell,  from  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  received  throughout 
all  Greece.  He  inftituted  the  myfteries  and  worftiip  • 
of  Hecate  among  the  Eginetes,  and  that  of  Ceres  at 
Sparta. 

Jiiftin  Martyr  fays,  that  he  introduced  among  the 
Greeks  near  360  gods  *,  Heliod  and  Homer  purfued 
his  labours,  and  followed  the  fame  clue,  agreeing  in 
the  like  dodlrines,  having  all  drank  at  the  fame  Egyp¬ 
tian  fountain. 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor 
of  that  fpecies  of  magic  called  evocation  of  the  manes^  * 
or  raifing  ghofts  :  and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  are  moftly  pieces  of  incantation,  and 
real  conjuration.  By  all  accounts  he  was  an  admirable 
mufician  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  received  a  lyre  from  Apol¬ 
lo,  or  according  to  fome  from  Mercury,  upon  which  he 
played  with  fuf  h  a  mafteriy  hand,  that  even  the  rnofl 
rapid  rivers  ceafed  to  flow,  the  favage  beafts  of  the  fo- 
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Orpheus.  re{\  forgot  their  ^vildne^5,  and  the  mountains  came  to  li-  of  Eurydice. 
flen  to  his  Tong.  All  nature  feemed  charmed  and  ani¬ 
mated,  and  the  nymphs  were  hi.s  eoriRant  companions. 

Eurydice  was  the  only  one  who  made  a  deep  imprcflion 
on  the  melodious  mufK  lan,  and  their  nuptials  were  cele¬ 
brated.  Their  happinefs,  however,  was  but  fhort  *,  tor 
Ariftoeus  became  enamoured  of  her  *,  and  as  (he  tied 
from  her  purfuer,  a  ferpent  that  was  lurking  in  the  grafs 
bit  her  foot,  and  fhe  died  of  the  poifoned  wound.  Her 
lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
cover  her  or  perilh  in  the  attempt.  With  his  lyre  in  his 
hand,  he  entered  the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an  c^- 
fy  admifllon  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  The  king  of  hell 
was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  drains  ^  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beautiful  exprelhons  of  the  poct«,  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  flopped  j  the  done  of  Sifyphus  dood  flill ; 

Tan  '  ^orgot  his  perpetual  third;,  and  even  the  furies 
relent  and  Proferpine  were  moved  wdth  his 

forrov  ^  ’  ^o  redore  him  Eurydice,  provid¬ 

ed  he  forbore  looking  behind  him  till  he  had  come  to 
the  extremed  borders  of  hell.  The  conditions  were 
-gladly  accepted,  and  Orpheus  was  already  in  fight  of 
the  upper  regi  s  of  the  air,  when  he  forgot  his 
promife,  and  tur:  ed  back  to  look  at  his  long  loll  Eu¬ 
rydice. 

All  dangers  pad.., at  length  the  lovely  bride 
In  fafety  goes,  wtch  her  melodious  guide  *, 

Longing  the  comi.ion  light  again  to  (hare. 

And  draw  the  vital  breath  of  upper  ^air  : 

He  fird,  andsclofe  behind  him  follo^ved  (he  5 
For  fuch  was  Proferpine’s  fevere  decree. 

When  drong  defires  th’  impatient  youth  Invade ; 

By  little  caution,  and  much  love  betrayed  : 

A  fault  which  eafy  pardon  might  receive, 

Were  lovers  judges,  or  could  hell  forgive. 

For  near  the  confines  of  etherial  light, 

A-nd  longing  for  the  glimmering  of  a  fight, 

Th’  unw’ary  lover  cad  a  look  behind. 

Forgetful  of  the  law,  nor  mader  of  his  mind. 

Straight  all  his  hopes  exhal’d  in  empty  fmoke  j 
And  his  long  toils  were  forfeit  for  a  look. 

Dryden’s  Virgil. 

He  faw  her,  but  (he  indantly  vanlfhed  from  his  eyes  : 

He  attempted  to  follow  her,  but  he  was  refufed  admif- 
don  ;  and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find  was  to  foothe 
his  grief  at  the  found  of  his  mufical  indrument  in  grot¬ 
toes  or  on  the  mountains.  He  totally  (vparated  himfelf 
from  the  fociety  of  mankind ;  and  the  Thracian  women, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  coldnefs  to  their  amorous 
padion,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  unnatural  gratifi¬ 
cations  and  impure  indulgencles,  attacked  him  while 
they  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  after  they 
had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they  threw  his  head  into  the 
Hebrus,  which  dill  articulated  the  words  Eurydice  ! 

Eurydice  !  as  it  was  carried  down  the  dream  into  the 
^gean  fea.  Others  think,  that,  as  he  attempted  to  con¬ 
jure  his  wdfe  from  the  dead,  which  they  underdand  by 
the  dory  of  his  going  down  to  hell,  he  thought  he  faw 
her ;  and  when  afterwards,  on  looking  back,  he  miffed 
her,  he  died  of  grief.  There  is  certainly  fome  reafon 
for  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe:  for  there  were  perfons 
and  temples  publicly  appointed  for  the  purpofe  ;  and 
Paufanias  really  fpeaks  of  that  temple  which  was  in 
Thefprotia,  and  where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghoft 
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Poets  often  mention  this  fubje£l: ;  and  in-  ^^rprieus. 
dances  of  it  occur  in  hidory  both  facred  and  profane. 

The  wit  eh  of  Endor  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  read 
the  hidorical  part  of  the  Bible.  But  to  particularife 
iiidanccs,  whether  facred  or  profane,  would  be  endlefs. 

Some  maintain  that  he  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt. 

He  was  buried  at  Picria  in  Macedonia,  according  to 
Apollodorus.  1  he  inhabitants  of  Dion  beaded  that 
his  tomb  was  in  their  city,  and  the  people  of  Mount 
Libelhrus  in  Thrace  claimed  the  fame  honour 5  and  far¬ 
ther  obferved  that  the  nightingales  which  built  their 
neds  near  his  tomb,  fang  with  greater  melody  than  all 
other  birds.  Orpheus,  as  fome  report,  after  death  re¬ 
ceived  divine  honours  ;  the  mufes  gave  an  honourable 
burial  to  his  remains,  and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the 
condellations  in  the  heavens. 

Tzetzes  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  his  wife 
Eurydice  from  hell,  by  his  great  fkill  in  medicine,  with 
which  he  prolonged  her  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
fnatched  her  from  the  grave.  T^lfculaplus,  and  other 
phyficians,  have  been  fald  to  have  ralfed  from  the 
dead  thofe  whom  they  had  recovered  from  dangerous 
difeafes. 

The  bidiop  of  Glouceder,  in  his  learned,  ample,  and 
admirable  account  of  the  Eleufinian  myderies,  fays. 

While  thefe  myderies  were  confined  to  Egypt  their 
native  country,  and  while  the  Grecian  lawgivers  w’cnt 
thither  to  be  initiated,  as  a  kind  of  defignation  to  their 
office,  the  ceremony  would  be  naturally  deferibed  in 
terms  highly  allegorical.  This  way  of  fpeaking  was 
ufed  by  Orpheus,  Bacchus,  and  others  :  and  continued 
even  after  the  myderies  were  introduced  into  Greece, 
as  appears  by  the  fables  of  Hercules,  Cador,  Pollux, 
and  Thefeus’s  defeent  into  hell  ;  but  the  allegory  was 
fo  circumdanced,  as  to  dlfcover  the  truth  concealed  urt- 
der  it.  So  Orpheus  is  faid  to  get  to  hell  by  the  power 
of  his  harp  : 

Threicia  fretus  citharoy  Jidihufque  canoris, 

ViRG.  ^n.  vi.  ver.  1 19. 

That  is,  in  quality  of  lawgiver  ;  the  harp  being  the 
known  fymbol  of  his  law's,  by  which  he  humanized  a 
rude  and  barbarous  people.-— Had  an  old  poem,  under 
the  name  of  Orpheus^  intitled  A  defeent  into  Helly  been 
now  extant,  it  would  perhaps  have  fhown  us,  that  no 
more  was  meant  than  Orpheus’s  initiation^'*  See  My¬ 
steries. 

Many  ancient  writers,  in  fpeaking  of  his  death,  re¬ 
late,  that  the  Thracian  women,  as  hinted  at  above,  en¬ 
raged  at  being  abandoned  by  their  hufbands,  w  ho  were 
difciples  of  Orpheus,  concealed  thcmfelves  in  the  woods, 
in  order  to  fatiate  their  vengeance  ;  and,  notwithdand- 
ing  they  podponed  the  perpetration  of  their  defign 
fome  time  through  fear,  at  length,  by  drinking  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  intoxication,  they  fo  far  fortified  their  courage 
as  to  put  him  to  death.  And  Plutarch  ^ures  us,  that 
the  Thracians  dlgmatized  their  women,  even  in  his  time, 
for  the  barbarity  of  this  a<Elion. 

Our  venerable  bard  is  defended  by  the  author  ^  of  *  Warbur- 
the  Divine  Legation,  from  fome  infinuations  to  Ills  dif-^*^"* 
advantage  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  “It  is  true  (fays 
he),  if  uncertain  report  was  to  be  believed,  the  myderies 
were  corrupted  very  early  5  for  Orpheus  himfelf  is  faid 
to  have  abufed  them.  But  this  was  an  art  the  debauch¬ 
ed  mydss  of  later  times  employed  to  varnidr  their  enor¬ 
mities  j 
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Orpheus,  mltles  ;  as  the  detefted  psederafts  of  after  ages  fcandali- 
zed  the  blamelefs  Socrates.  Befides,  the  flory  is  fo  ill 
laid,  that  it  is  dctedled  by  the  fureft  records  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  j  for  in  confequence  of  what  they  fabled  of  Orpheus 
in  the  myfteries,  they  pretended  he  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  women  *,  whereas  it  appeared  from  the  inferip- 
tion  on  his  monument  at  Dium,  in  Macedonia,  that  he 
was  ftruek  dead  with  lightning,  the  envied  death  of  the 
reputed  favourites  of  the  gods.” 

This  monument  at  Dium,  conlifting  of  a  marble  urn 
on  a  pillar,  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  llie  time  of  Paufani- 
as.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  his  fepulchre  was  removed 
from  Libethra, /upon  Mount  Olympus,  where  Orpheus 
'was  born,  and  from  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Dium 
by  the  Macedonians,  after  the  ruin  of  Libethra  by  a 
fudden  inundation  which  a  dreadful  ftorm  had  occa- 
fioned.  This  event  is  very  minutely  related  by  Pau- 
fanias. 

Virgil  bellows  the  firft  place  in  his  Elyfmm  upon  the 
Icgiflators,  and  thofe  who  brought  mankind  from  a  fate 
of  nature  into  focietij  : 

Magnanimi  heroes^  nati  tneitorthus  an?iis. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  is  Orpheus,  the  moft  renowned  of 
the  European  lawgivers,  but  better  known  under  the 
charadler  of  a  poet :  for  the  firfl  laws  being  written  in 
meafure,  to  allure  men  to  learn  them,  and,  when  learnt, 
to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that  by  the 
force  of  harmony  Orpheus  foftened  the  favage  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Tliracc  : 


Orpine. 


•  Threiciiis  longa  cum  vefe  facerdos 


'  idc’- 


Ob  loquitur  mtmeris  feptem  difcrimina  voentn  : 

Jamqiie  eadem  digitis  jam  pefiine  pulfat  ebunio, 

^N.  lib.  vi.  ver.  645. 

The  feven  firings  given  by  the  poet  in  this  palTage  to 
the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  is  a  circumflance  fomewhat  hiilo- 
rical.  The  firlt  Mercurian  lyre  had,  at  mod,  but  four 
firings.  Others  were  afterwards  added  to  it  by  the  fe- 
cond  Mercury,  or  Amnhlon  ;  but,  according  to  feveral 
traditions  preferved  by  Greek  hiftorlans,  it  was  Orpheus 
who  completed  the  fecond  tetrachord,  which  extended 
the  fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or  feven  implied  by 

the  feptem  difcrimina  vocnm*  For  the  aflertion  of  ma¬ 
ny  writers,  that  Orpheus  added  two  new  firings  to  the 
lyre,  ^vhich  before  had  feven,  claflies  wuth  the  claims  of 
Pythagoras  to  the  invention  of  the  o6lachorcl,  or  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  found  profambanovienos  to  the  heptachord, 
of  which  almofl  all  antiquity  allows  him  to  have  been 
the  inventor.  And  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
lyre  fliould  have  been  reprefented  in  ancient  fculpture 
with  four  or  five  firings  only,  if  it  had  had  nine  fo 
early  as  the  time  of  Orpheus,  who  flouriflied  long  be¬ 
fore  fcujpture  w’as  known  in  Greece.  See  the  article 
Lyre. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  w'ritings  of  Orpheus,  he  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pindar  as  author  of  the  Argonautics,  and 
Herodotus  fpeaks  of  his  Orphics.  His  hymns,  fays 
Paufanias,  w'ere  very  fhort,  and  but  few  in  number  : 
the  Lycomides,  an  Athenian  family,  knew  them  by 
heart,  and  had  an  exclufive  privilege  of  fmging  them, 
and  thofe  of  their  old  poets,  Mufaeus,  Onomacritus, 
Pamphus,  and  picn,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufi- 
nlan  myfleries  \  that  is,  the  pricflhood  was  hereditary 
in  this  family. 

VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 
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Jarablicus  tells  us,  that  the  poems  under  the  name  of  Oipheus 
Orpheus  were  written  in  the  Doric  diale'6l,  but  have 
finee  been  tranfdiale£led,  or  modernifed.  It  was  the  ^ 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  they  were  genuine  ; 
but  even  thofe  who  doubted  of  it,  gave  them  to  the  ear- 
lieft  Pythagoreans,  and  fome  of  them  to  Pythagoras 
himfclf,  who  has  frequently  been  called  the  of 

Orpheus^  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  adopted  many 
of  his  opinions. 

Of  the  poems  that  are  fllll  fub lifting  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus^  which  were  colledled  and  publilhed  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  1702,  by  Andr.  Chrift.  Efehenbach,  and  which 
have  been  reprinted  at  Leiplic  1764,  under  I  he  title  of 
OPOE12S  AIIANTA,  feveral  have  been  attributed  t6 
Onoraaerltus,  an  Athenian,  who  flouriftied  under  the 
Plfiftratidre,  about  500  years  before  Chrift.  Their 
titles  are,  i.  The  Argonautics,  an  epic  poem.  a^.^jEigh- 
ty-fix  hymns  ;  which  arc  fo  full  of  incantations  apd  ma¬ 
gical  evocation,  that  Daniel  Helnfms  has  eal|^S  them 
veram  Satance  liturgiam^  “  the  true  liturgy  of  ^tne  de¬ 
vil.”  Paufanias,  who  made  no  doubt  that  the  hymns 
fubfifting  in  his  time  were  compofed  b.  Orpheus,  tells 
us,  that  though  lefs  elegant,  they  had  been  preferred  for 
religious  purpofes  to  thofe  of  Homer/  3.  De  lapidibus^ 
a  poem  on  precious  ftones.  4.  Frag  lents,  colledled  by- 
Henry  Stevens.  Orpheus  has  been  called  the  inventor^ 
or  at  leaft  the  propagator^  of  many  arts  and  do<ftrInes 
among  the  Greeks.  I.  The  combination  of  letters^  or 
the  art  of  writing.  2.  ?4u/ic^\\\e  lyre,  or  citharoy  of 
feven  ftrings,  adding  three  to  that  of  Mercury. 

Hexameter  verfe.  4.  Mijf  cries  gnd  theology,  5. 
dicine,  6.  Magic  and  divination.  7.  Afro  logy,  Servius 
upon  the  fixth  ALneid,  p.  450.  fays,  Orpheus  fir  ft  infti- 
tuted  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  8.  He  is  faid  like  wife 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  imagined  a  plurality  of 
worlds,,  or  that  the  moon  and  planets  were  inhabited. 

Orpheus,  In  Ichthyology ^  the  name  of  a  filh  caught 
In  the  Archipelago.  It  Is  of  a  broad  and  flat  figure,  and 
of  a  fine  purple  colour  ;  its  eyes  are  large  and  promi¬ 
nent,  and  its  teeth  ferrated  \  it  has  only  one  fin  on  the 
back,  and  the  anterior  rays  of  that  are  prickly,  the  o- 
thers  foft  to  the  touch  5  its  anus  is  fmall,  and  is  faid  to 
have  no  paftage  for  the  feraen. 

This  was  the  fifti  called  orpheus  by  the  ancients,  but 
the  modern  Greeks  call  another  fifli  by  that  name. 

It  Is  a  fpecies  of  the  fparus,  of  a  flat  figure,  but  very- 
thick,  has  a  fmall  mouth,  and  is  covered  with  fmall 
but  very  rough  fcales,  which  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  flefti  \  the  tail  Is  not  forked  •,  It  has  flefhy  lips,  and 
very  fmall  teeth  ;  its  back  and  fidcs  are  black  5  its 
belly  white  :  it  has  a  large  black  fpot  at  the  root  of 
the  tail  j  Its  head  is  rcddllh,  and  its  fins  arc  very 
elegantly  dlverfified  ^vith  various  colours  5  it  has  only 
one  back-fin,  and  that  has  the  anterior  ray  prickly, 
the  hinder  ones  not  at  all  fo.  It  grows  fometimes  to  20 
pounds  weight,  and  is  much  efteemed  among  the  modern 
Greeks. 

O  HP  I M  ENT  {cturipigmentum')  y  in  Natural  Hifo* 
ry^  a  mineral  which  Is  compofed  of  fulphur  and  arfe- 
nic,  found  native  In  the  earth,  and  conftituting  one  of 
the  ores  of  arfenie,  but  fometimes  artificially  prepared. 

It  Is  of  tw'o  kinds,  red  and  yellow.  See  Arsenic,  Mi- 
NEPvAi.aGY  Index,,  and  Arsenic  under  Ores,  Reduc¬ 
tion  of, 

ORPINE.  See  Seputm,  Botany  Index, 

4  G  ORRERY, 


Orrery 


Orthegra. 

phy. 
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ORRERY,  a  curious  machine  for  reprefenting  the 
motions  or  phafes  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy,  p.  171. 

I'he  reafon  of  its  being  called  an  Orrery  was  this  : 
Mr  Rowley,  a  matheraatical  inftrument  maker,  having 
•got  one  from  Mr  George  Graham,  the  original  inventor, 
to  be  fent  abroad  with  fome  of  his  own  inftruments,  he 
copied  it,  and  made  the  firfl  for  the  earl  of  Orrery.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr  Graham’s 
machines,  thinking  to  do  juftice  to  the  firfl  encourager, 
as  well  as  to  the  inventor  of  fuch  a  curious  inftrument, 
called  it  an  Orrery^  and  gave  Mr  Rowley  the  praife  due 
to  Mr  Graham. 

Orrery,  Earls  of.  See  Boyle. 

ORRICE.  See  Iris,  Botany  Index, 

OR  I'EGAL,  Cape,  the  inoft  northern  promontory 
of  Spain,  where  there  is  alfo  a  caftle  of  the  fame  name. 
W.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  44.  o. 

OR  rELIUS,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  geographer, 
born  at  Antwerp,  in  1527,  was  well  ikilled  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  mathematics,  and  acquired  fuch  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  fkill  in  gt^ography,  that  he  was  furnamed  the 
Ptolemy  of  his  time.  Juftus  Liplius,  and  moft  of  the 
great  men  of  the  1 6th  century,  were  Ortelius’s  friends. 
He  refided  at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and 
came  a  fecond  time  into  England  in  1 577.  His  Tliea^ 
trum  Orbis  was  the  completefl  work  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  publiflied,  and  gained  him  a  reputation 
equal  to  his  immenfe  labour  in  compiling  it.  He  alfo 
wrote  feveral  other  excellent  geographical  works  )  the 
principal  of  which  are  his  Tliefaurus^  and  his  Sy?ionyma 
Geograpliica,  I'he  world  Is  likewife  obliged  to  him  for 
the  Britannia,  which  he  perfuaded  Camden  to  undertake. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1598. 

OR THEZ,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Bearn,  and 
before  the  Revolution,  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  cathedral  is 
a  wretched  edifice,  very  ancient,  built  in  a  barbarous 
Ryle,  and  aim  oft  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  caftle 
of  Orthez  are  very  noble,  and  its  fituation  is  fine,  on 
a  hill  which  commands  the  town  and  a  great  extent  of 
country.  The  people  call  it  Le  Chateau  de  la  Reine 
Jeanne,  beraufe  that  queen  refided  in  it  during  many 
years,  in  preference  to  the  caftle  of  Pau.  Some  of  the 
apartments,  though  in  ruins,  may  yet  be  entered.  The 
princefs  Blanche,  daughter  to  John  king  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre,  w'as  fliut  up,  and  died  here,  in  1464. 
Her  brother  being  dead,  fhe  became  heirefs  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre  ;  but  her  father  having  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  younger  fifter  Leonora  countefs 
of  Foix,  fhc  confined  the  unhappy  Blanche  in  the  caftle 
of  Orthez,  and,  after  an  imprifonment  of  two  years,  cau- 
fed  her  to  be  poifoned. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church  hiflory,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  who  are  found  in  all  the  articles  of  the 
Chriflian  faitlu 

ORTPIOGRAPHIC  projection  of  the  Sphere, 
that  wherein  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  di- 
ffance  *,  fo  caPed,  betaufe  the  perpendiculars,  from  any 
point  of  the  fphere,  will  all  fall  in  the  common  interfec- 
tion  of  the  fphere  with  the  plane  of  the  proje61ion.  See 
Geography  and  Projection. 

OR  l'HOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  afFe(R:ions  of  letters,  and  the 
jufl  method  of  fpclling  or  writing  words,  with  all  the 
proper  and  nccelTary  letters,  making  one  of  the  four 


grcatefl  divifions  or  branches  of  grammar.  See  Gram-  OrtKogra. 
MAR.  pfiy 

Orthography,  in  Geometry,  the  art  of  drawing  or 
delineating  the  fore-right  plan  of  any  objedf,  and  of  ex-  ■ 
prefling  the  heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It  is  cal¬ 
led  Orthography,  for  its  determining  things  by  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  failing  on  the  geometrical  plane. 

Orthography,  in  ArchiteEiure,  the  elevation  of  a 
building. 

Orthography,  in  PerJpeEIive,  is  the  fore-right  fide 
of  any  plane,  i.  e.  the  fide  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to 
a  flraight  line,  that  may  be  imagined  to  pals  through 
the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  continued  to  a 
convenient  length. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  a  fpecies  or  degree  of  afthma, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  difficulty  of  refpiration  that  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  fit  or  ftand  upright  in  order  to  be 
able  to  breathe.  See  Medicine  Index, 

ORTIVE,  in  /dfronomy,  the  fame  with  eaflern.  The 
ortive  or  eaflern  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  place  w  here  a  flar  rifes,  and  the 
eafl  point  of  the  horizon,  or  point  where  the  horizon  and 
equator  interfefl. 

ORTNAU,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  feparating  it  from 
Alface.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Brcflau,  on 
the  north  by  the  margravate  of  Baden,  and  on  the  eafl 
by  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  It  contains  three  im¬ 
perial  towns  ^  namely,  OlTenburg,  Gegenbach,  and 
Zell.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  partly 
to  the  biihopric  of  Spire,  and  partly  to  the  county  of 
Hannau. 

ORTOLAN.  See  Emberiza,  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex, 

ORTYGIA,  the  birthplace  of  Diana,  w^as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  grove  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  cyprelTes, 
near  Ephefus  ;  on  the  coaft,  a  little  up  from  the  fea. 

This  place  was  filled  with  ffirines  and  images.  The 
priells  of  the  goddefs*  w^ere  eunuchs,  and  exceedingly 
refpecled  by  the  people.  A  general  aflembly  was  held 
there  yearly,  and  fplendid  entertainments  were  provid¬ 
ed,  and  myflic  facrifices  folemnized.  The  Cenchrius, 
probably  a  crooked  river,  ran  through  it  j  and  above 
it  was  the  mountain  Solmlflus,  on  which,  it  was  fa¬ 
bled,  th(?  Curetes  flood,  and  rattled  on  their  Ihields,  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Juno.  The  improved  face  of  a 
country  is  perifhable  like  human  beauty.  Not  only  the 
birthplace  of  Diana  and  its  fanflity  are  forgotten,  but 
the  grove  and  buildings  which  adorned  it  appear  no 
more  ;  and  perhaps,  fays  Dr  Chandler,  the  land  has 
encroached  on  the  fea,  and  the  valley,  in  wffiich  Ar- 
vifia  is,  was  once  Ortygla.  See  Ephesus,  and  Diana, 

&c. 

ORVIETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  magnificent  palace. 

It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Orvietano,  in  the  ec- 
clefiaflic  Rate,  in  E.  Long.  13.  Lat.  43.  It  is  a  large 
flrong  town,  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Chiane,  on  a  fleep  hill,  furrounded  on  every  fide 
with  rocks  and  precipices.  To  this  fituation  it  is  owing 
that  it  has  no  fprings  ;  but  there  is  a  very  furprifing  well 
cut  into  the  rock,  to  fupply  it  w'ith  freffi  w^ater.  The 
mules,  which  bring  up  the  water  (m  their  backs,  go 
down  by  a  flaircafe  of  150  flops,  and  60  windows,  and 
come  up  by  another,  without  meeting.  The  architefl 
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Orvieto,  of  tills  fingular  building  was  the  famous  Antonio  de  San 
Oryza.  Gallo,  employed  by  Clement  VII.  At  the  entrance  Is 
infeription,  natura  munimento  inviderat^  in- 

dujlria  adjecit.  I'his  city,  called  Herbanum  by  Pliny, 
-  and  Urbecetanwn  by  Procopius,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop 
fuffragan  of  Rome.  The  cathedral,  which  is  of  Gothic 
architedlure,  is  a  handfome  building,  which  was  begun 
in  1260  by  Nicolo  Pifano.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
fine  flatues,  among  the  reft  the  Virgin  P^ary  and  the 
four  Evangelifts,  with  a  balTo-relievo  of  the  laft  judge¬ 
ment,  by  the  faid  Nicolo  Pifano,  and  others  reprefenting 
fome  hiftories  of  the  Old  Teftament,  The  other  half 
of  the  front  is  a  furprifing  ivork  in  mofaic,  by  Scalzl, 
exprefting  the  hiftory  of  the  New  Teftament.  In  the 
church  there  is  a  very  fine  organ,  and  a  bafib-relievo  of 
Raphael  da  Monte  Lupo.  Here  is  alfo  a  chapel,  which 
was  begun  to  be  painted  by  F.  Angelo,  a  doniiniean, 
and  finiihed  by  Luke  Signorelli,  where  you  fee  a  very 
beautiful  reprefentation  of  the  laft  judgment.  Orvieto 
was  once  a  potent  and  populous  city,  but  is  now  much 
upon  the  decline. 

ORYZA,  Rige,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  4th  order,  Gramina,  See  Botany  Index, 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  namely  the  fativa,-  or  com¬ 
mon  rice.  This  plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in  moft  of 
the  eaftern  countries,  where  it  is  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
inhabitants  \  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought  into 
England  and  other  European  countries  every  year, 
where  it  is  much  efteemed  for  puddings,  &c.  it  being 
too  tender  to  be  produced  in  thefe  northern  countries 
without  the  afliftance  of  artificial  heat  \  but  from  fome 
feeds  which  were  formerly  fent  to  Carolina  there  have 
been  great  quantities  produced,  and  It  is  found  to  fucceed 
as  well  there  as  in  the  eaft. 

This  plant  grows  upon  moift  foils,  where  the  ground 
can  be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up.  So 
that  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  this  country  ftiould 
fow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  *,  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  in  ])ans  of  water,  which 
ftiould  be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  j  and,  as  the  water 
xvaftes,  it  muft  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  again.  In 
July  thefe  plants  may  be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm  fituation, 
ftill  preferving  the  water  in  the  pans,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive  •,  and,  toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft, 
they  will  produce  their  grain,  which  will  ripen  tolerably 
w^ell,  provided  the  autumn  proves  favourable.  The 
leaves  of  rice  are  long,  like  the  reed,  and  flefhy  ;  the 
flowers  blow  on  the  top  like  barley  \  but  the  feed  which 
follo'ws  is  difpofed  in  clufters,  each  of  which  is  inclofed 
in  a  yellow  hulk,  ending  in  a  fpiral  thread.  The  feed 
is  oblong,  or  rather  oval,  and  white. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  and  riches  of  Damietta 
in  Egypt.  Dr  HalTelquift  gives  the  following  deferip- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  drefs  and  feparate  it 
from  the  hufks.  ‘‘  It  is  pounded  by  hollow  iron  peftles 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  lifted  up  by  a  wheel  worked  by 
oxen.  A  perfon  fitting  between  the  two  peftles,  pufties 
forward  the  rice  when  the  peftles  are  rifing  *,  another 
fifls,  winnows,  and  lays  it  under  the  peftles.  In  this 
manner  they  continue  working  It  until  it  is  entirely  free 
from  chaff  and  hufks.  When  clean,  they  add  a  30th 
part  of  fait,  and  pound  them  together  \  by  which  the 
rice,  formerly  gray,  becomes  white.  After  this  purifi¬ 


cation,  it  is  paffed  through  a  fine  fieve  to  part  the  fait  On  zE 
from  the  rice  \  and  then  it  is  ready  for  fale.”  Damietta 
fells  every  year  6o,8?o  facks  of  rice,  the  greateit  part  1 
of  which  goes  to  Turkey,  fome  to  Leghorn,  Marfeilles, 
and  Venice. 

ORYZIVORA,  called  the  rice-bird  of  Catefhy,  a 
fpecies  of  emberiza,  which  fee,  Ornithology  Index, 

OSCHOPFIORIA,  a  feftival  celebrated  by  the  A- 
the  nians,  which  receives  its  name  ccttc  rav  <pi^uv 
“  from  carrying  boughs  hung  up  with  grapes,”  called 
The  original  inftitution  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Fiul,  in  Thejf,  Thefeus,  on  returning  from  Crete,  for¬ 
got  to  hang  out  the  white  fail,  by  which  his  father  was 
to  be  apprized  of  his  fuccefs.  This  ncglc£c  proved  fatal 
to  iEgeus,  for  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  lea,  and  pe- 
riflied.  Tljefeus  no  fooner  reached  the  land,  than  he 
fent  a  herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  fafe  return,  and 
in  the  meail  time  he  began  to  make  the  facrifices  which 
he  had  vowed  to  make  when  he  firft  fet  fail  from  Crete. 

The  herald,  on  his  entrance  Into  the  city,  found  the 
people  in  great  agitation.  Some  lamented  the  king’s 
death,  while  others,  elated  at  the  fudden  news  of  the 
vi6loiy  of  Thefeus,  crowned  the  herald  with  garlands 
in  token  of  their  joy.  The  herald  carried  back  the 
garlands  on  his  ftaff  to  the  Tea  ftiore  ;  and,  after  waiting 
till  d'hefeus  had  finiftied  his  facrifice,  he  related  the^" 
melancholy  account  of  the  king’s  death.  Upon  this  the 
people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city,  ftiowing  their  grief  by 
cries  and  lamentations.  From  this  circumftance,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  fcaft  of  Ofehophoria,  not  the  herald  but  his 
ftaff  is  crowned  with  garlands,  and  all  the  people  that 
are  prefen t  always  exclaim  tAeAsy,  tHj  t\s^  the  firft  of  w’hich 
expreffes  hafte,  and  the  others  a  confternation  or  depref- 
fion  of  fpirits.  The  hiftorian  further  incntifms,  that 
Thefeus,  when  he  w  ent  to  Crete,  did  not  take  with  bim 
the  ufual  number  of  virgins,  but  that  in  the  plaee  of 
two  of  them,  he  took  two  youths  of  his  acquaintance, 
whom  he  caufed  to  pafs  for  women,  by  difguifing  their 
drefs,  and  by  accuftoming  them  to  the  ointments  and 
perfumes  of  women,  as  well  as  by  a  long  and  fuccefs- 
ful  imitation  of  their  voice.  The  impofition  fticceededj 
their  fex  was  not  difeovered  in  Crete  j  and  w  hen  1  lie- 
feus  had  triumphed  over  the  Minotaur,  he  with  thefe 
two  young  men  led  a  proceftion,  with  branches  in  their 
hands  in  tlie  fame  habit,  which  is  ftill  ufed  at  tlie  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  feftival.  The  branches  which  were  car¬ 
ried  w^ere  in  honour  of  Bacchus  or  Ariadne,  or  becaufe 
they  returned  in  autumn,  when  the  grapes  were  ripe. 

Befides  this  proceflion,  there  was  alfo  a  race,  in  w  hich 
young  men  only  whofe  parents  were  both  alive  were 
permitted  to  engage.  It  was  cuftoraary  for  them  to 
run  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva, 
which  was  on  the  fea  fiiore.  The  place  where  they 
flopped  was  called  becaufe  the  boughs  w  hich 

they  carried  in  their  hands  were  depofited  there.  The 
rew^ard  of  the  conqueror  was  a  cup  called  TrivrecTrXoaCf 
“  five-fold,”  becaufe  it  contained  a  mixture  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  wine,  honey,  cbeefe,  meal,  and  oil. 

OSCILLA,  fmall  images  of  w^ax  or  clay  made  m 
the  fhape  of  men  or  women,  and  confccrated  to  Saturn, 
to  render  him  propitious.  The  wmrd  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  fignify  a  kind  of  malks  fcooped  frtim  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  W'orn  by  the  performers  of  comedy  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  Rome.  In  this  fenfe  wb  find  it  in  Virg, 

Georg,  ii.  386.  It  alfo  fignifies  little  heads  or  images  of 
4  C  2  Bacchus, 
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Bacchus,  -whicli  the  country  men  of  old  hung  upon  trees, 
that  the  face  might  turn  every  way,  out  of  a  notion 
that  the  countenance  of  this  god  gave  felicity  to  them- 
felves,  and  fertility  to  their  vineyards.  An  allulion  to 
this  opinion  and  cultom  is  alfo  found  in  Virgil,  Georg. 

11,  388. 

OSENEY-island,  in  England,  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ifis,  in  the  meadows  near  Oxford,  where  a  mag¬ 
nificent  abbey  was  erefled,  at  the  inlligation  of  a  con¬ 
cubine  of  King  Henry  I.  to  atone  for  her  fins  5  and 
the  faid  king  built  a  palace  there,  wherein  King  Ri¬ 
chard  I.  was  born,  which  Edward  II.  converted  into  a 
monaftery. 

OSIRIS,  in  Mythology^  one  of  the  gods  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  very  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
fun,  or  at  lead;  the  mind  aduating  that  luminary. 

The  Egyptians  derived  all  things  from  two  principles, 
an  aBive  and  a  pqffive.  Their  adive  principle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  learned  Jablonfki%  was  an  infinite  and  eter¬ 
nal  fpirit ;  and  their  paflive  principle  was  night.  This 
fplrit  they  confidered  fometimes  as  a  ftiaie,  fometimes  as 
2i  female^  divinity,  and  occafionally  they  attributed  it  to 
both  /exes  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  ob- 
jed  of  their  worfliip.  It  fliall  be  ftiown  elfewhcre  (fee 
Polytheism),  that  the  earlieft  objeds  of  pagan  adora¬ 
tion  were  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets  5  and  that  the  phi- 
lofophers  and  prlefts  of  ancient  Egypt  worfliipped  the 
fun  by  the  name  of  (9/fm,  may  be  proved  by  number- 
lefs  teftimonles  from  the  moil  authentic  records  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Diogenes  Laertius  affirms,  that  they  held  the 
fun  and  moon  for  divinities,  and  that  they  called  the 
latter  IJis  ;  and  Macrobius  fays  exprefsly,  “  Necin  oc- 
Gulto  eft,  neque  aliud  effe  OJlrin  quam  foletn,  nec  IJim 
aliud  elTe  quam  terramP  The  fame  writer  informs  us, 
that  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings  of  ancient  Egypt, 
“  Ofiris  was  reprefented  by  a  feeptre  and  an  eye,”  to  de¬ 
note  that  this  god  was  the  fim  looking  down  from  hea¬ 
ven  on  all  things  upon  earth. 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  fome  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  few  of  the  moft  learned  moderns,  have 
contended,  that  by  OJiris  the  Egyptians  underftood  the 
Nile  or  fpirit  of  the  Nile,  whilft  others  have  confound¬ 
ed  him  ^vith  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  Scaliger  and  Selden 
have  adopted  the  former  of  thefe  opinions,  and  Servius 
on  Virgil  has  given  his  countenance  to  the  latter.  But 
that  they  are  all  miftaken,  has  been  evinced  by  Jablon- 
fki  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enforce  i!ae  fulleft  eonvi61ion  : 

When  the  Egyptians,  in  their  facred  books,  fometimes 
gave  the  name  of  OJtns  to  the  Nile  and  its  wonderful 
increafe  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  they  mean  nothing 
more  (fays  he)  but  to  attribute  to  their^  god  Ofiris  the 
gift  which  fertilizes  their  country.”  This  they  would 
the  more  readily  do  that  they  believed  the  Nile  to  have 
fPrepar,  its  fource  in  heaven.  Hence  Eufebius  tells  usf, 
Evangel,  0  NgiAoj,  OJiris  is 

the  Nile,  hecavfe  they  think  it  is  fent  down  from  heaven. 
In  one  fenfe  Ofiris  might  be  Bacchus,  becaufe  the  origi¬ 
nal  Bacchus  was  himfelf  the  fun  (fee  MYSTERIES,  N° 

12. ))  but  that  the  Egyptian  god  could  not  be  worfhip- 


^  Panth- 
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ped  as  the  inventor  of  wine  is  indeed  undeniable,  if,  as  Ofiris. 
Jablonlki  labours  to  prove,  the  primitive  religion  of  that^—^V^ 
country  inculcated  upon  its  votaries,  that  wine  was  the 
gift,  not  of  a  benevolent  good,  but  of  an  evil  genius, 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  In  fupport  of  this  opi¬ 
nion  our  learned  author  quotes  a  palTagc  from  Plutarch, 
from  which  it  appears,  that,  before  the  era  of  Pfanime- 
tichus,  the  Egyptians  neither  drank  wine  themfelves, 
nor  offered  it  in  libations  to  the  gods,  becaufe  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  firft  vine  fprung  from  the  earth  was  im¬ 
pregnated  by  the  blood  of  thole  giants  who  periflied  in 
the  war  with  the  gods.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  religion  as  well  as  the  firft 
principles  of  fcience  from  Egypt,  attributed  to  their 
Bacchus  many  of  the  adionsof  Ofiris  j  but  it  is  likewife 
true,  that  they  gave  him  other  attributes,  which  the 
Egyptian  god  could  not  polfefs,  confiftently  with  the 
known  fuperftitions  of  that  country.  Salmafius,  how¬ 
ever,  attempts  to  prove,  from  the  import  of  the  name, 
that  the  OJzris  of  Egypt  muft  have  been  the  Bacchus  of 
Greece.  or  he  fays,  fignifies  a  Jon  in  the 

Egyptian  language  )  and  hence  he  concludes  that  the 
god  was  by  that  people  called  OJiris^  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called  and  by  the 

Romans  Liber,  But  this  feems  all  to  be  a  miftakc. 

Siris  makes  a  part  of  many  Egyptian  proper  names,  as 
Bujirisy  Termojiris^  Tapo-Jiris^  &cc,  and  is  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Sar,  Sur,  or*SVr, 
which  fignifie-&  a  prince^  potentate^  or  grandee.  As  the 
name  of  the  god  ’ivas  in  Egypt  not  Ofiris^  but  IJiris  or 
Xfiri^y  it  was  probably  made  up  of  Sir  or  Siris^  and  the 
Hebrew  prefix  I  or  ijh^  denoting  Jlrength  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  word  will  fignify  the  Jlrong  or  mighty  prince.  If 
fo,  we  cannot  doubt,  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  Eufebius, 

Sextus  Empiricus,  &e.  all  affirm,  that  the  Egyptians"* 
ivorfhipped  the  fun  by  tlie  name  of  OJiris^  but  tliat  by 
this  name  they  meant  the  power  or  governing  mind  of 
the  fun,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  feem  to  have  done 
by  their  Pheehus  and  Apollo, 

But  though  the  original  Ofiris  was  undoubtedly  the 
fun,  or  the  intelligence  adluating  the  fun,  yet  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  there  was  a  fecondary  OJiris^  -who 
at  a  very  early  period  reigned  In  Egypt,  and  Avas  dei¬ 
fied  after  his  death  for  the  benefits  he  had  rendered  to . 
his  country  (fee  Polytheism).  This  is  indeed  fo  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  as  to  have  occafioned  great  controverfies 
among  the  learned  refpedling  the  time  when  he  flourifh- 
ed,  and  Avhethcr  he  Avas  the  civilizer  of  rude  barbarians 
or  the  vidlorious  fovereign  of  a  polifhed  nation.  The 
illuftrious  NcAvton,  it  is  Avell  knoAvn,  has  adopted  the 
latter  opinion)  and  with  much  plaufibility  endeaAmured 
to  prove,  that  OJiris  Avas  the  fame  with  SefoJIris  or  Se^ 
fac  :  but  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  his  cenelufion  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity)  and 
that  it  Avould  be  eafy,  by  the  fame  mode  of  arguing,  to 
give  a  flioAV  of  identity  to  two  perfons  unlverfally  knoAvn 
to  have  flourifhed  in  very  diftant  ages  (a).  The  annals 
of  Egypt,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Avritings  of  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,.  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  others,  Avho  co¬ 
pied 


(a)  This  lias  been  in  fa<ft  done  by  Warburton  )  Avho  employs  NcAvton’s  mode  of  rcafoning  with  equal  plaufibL 
lity,  and  perhaps  fuperior  force,  to  prove  the  identity  of  King  Arthur  and  William  the  Conqueror.  S^e  DivineA^ 
Legation  of  Mofes^  vol.  iii.  book  iv.  fc6l.  J.. 
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pled  from  thofe  annals,  exprefsly  aflerted  tbe  diftinft 
perfonality  of  Ofiris  and  Selbilrls,  and  placed  them  in 
seras  vallly  did  ant  from  each  other.  Oliris,  if  any  cre¬ 
dit  be  due  to  thofe  hiftorians,  was  the  founder  of  the  E- 
gyptian  monarchy,  and,  as  was  cuftom ary  in  thofe  days, 
having  either  received  the  name  of  tlie  fun,  or  commu¬ 
nicated  his  own  to  that  luminary,  was  after  his  death 
deified  for  the  benefits  wdiich  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  :  and  being  at  firlf  wmrflnpped  only  as  a  demi¬ 
god,  was  in  procefs  of  time  advanced  to  full  divinity, 
and  confounded  with  his  heavenly  godfather.  The 
Greeks,  who,  tliough  original  in  nothing,  w^ere  always 
prompted  by  their  vanity  to  hold  themfelves  out  as  the 
firft  of  the  nations,  claimed  this  Ofiris  as  their  own,  and 
pretended  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe. 

He  reigned,  fay  they,  over  the  Argives  j  but  after- 
%vards  delivered  his  kingdom  to  his  brother  Algialeus, 
and  took  a  voyage  into  Egypt,  of  which  he  made  him- 
felf  mailer,  and  married  lo  or  Ifis.  He  eilabli filed  good 
laws  there  ;  and  they  were  both  after  their  deaths 
'worlbipped  as  gods.  That  this  is  a  ridiculous  fidioii 
needs  no  proof;  fince  every  one  knows,  that  good 
laws  were  eilablifiied  in  Egypt  long  before  the  Argives 
had  any  king,  or  indeed  exifted  either  as  a  tribe  or  na¬ 
tion. 

OSMUNDA,  Moonwort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex,  '' 

OSNABURG,  a  bifiioprlc  of  Germany,  fituated  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  between  the  We- 
fer  and  the  Ems,  having  Minden  on  the  eaft,  Muniler 
on  the  weft,  Diepholt  on  the  north-eaft,  and  Ravenfburg 
on  the  foutlviveft.  It  is  about  45  miles  long  and  25 
broad,  producing  foine  rye,  feveral  forts  of  turf,  coals, 
marble,  and  good  pafturage.  The  inhabitants,  wdio  are 
a  mixture  of  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  breed  a 
confiderablc  number  of  cattle,  efpceially  hogs,  of  which 
they  make  excellent  bacon  and  haras  ;  but  a  great  part 
of  the  country  confifts  of  heaths.  By  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  here  in  1648,  the  bifhopric  was  to  bean  alterna¬ 
tive.  betiveen  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans;  and 
the  Lutheran  bifiiop  was  to  be  a  younger  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwiek  Lunenburg,  or  in  failure  thereof, 
of  Brunfwiek  Wolfenbuttle.  In  confequence  of  this 
fettlemcnt,  it  has  been  twice  held  by  a  Britifh  prince 
fince  the  acceffion  of  the  family  of  Hanover.  The  bifiiop 
is  able  to  raife  2500  men,  his  revenue  being  between 
20,000  and  30,000!.  The  chief  manufa(ftures  of  the 
country  are  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen  cloth  and  yarn,  wfiiich 
are  faid  to  bring  into  it  annually  about  1^000,000  of 
rixdollars.  There  are  alfo  fome  woollen  manufaftures 
in  Ofnaburg  and  Bramfehe.  The  land  ellates  of  the 
bifiiopric  are,  the  chapter,  the  knights,  and  the  four 
towns.  I'he  diets  are  held  at  Ofnaburg,  when  called 
together  by  the  bifiiop.  The  count  of  Bar  is  heredi¬ 
tary  fenefchal  or  Reward,  and  prefident  of  the  college 
of  knights.  J'he  bifiiop  is  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  the  matricula  is  rated  at  fix  horfe  and  36  foot,  or  216 
florins  monthly,  in  lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber 
of  the  empire  he  contributes  each  term  81  rixdollars, 

14  kruitzers  and  a  half.  ^The  capital  of  this  bifiiop¬ 
ric  is 

OsNABURG,  or  Ofnahruch.  It  w^as  formerly  an  im¬ 
perial  city,  and  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns;  but  it  is  now 
^iibje^l  to  the  bifhop,  though  it  ftill  enjoys  many  pri- 
4. 
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vileges,  and  a  revenue  of  about  8000  or  9000  rix^ol-  Ofnaburg^ 
lars.  It  has  its  name  from  a  bridge  over  the  river  ' 

Hal^e,  or  Ofe,  which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New 
Town,  and  ftands  75  miles  weft  of  Hanover,  and  30 
north-eaft  of  Muniler,  being  furrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  but  commanded  by  a  mountain  within  cannon 
ftiot.  It  ftands  in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  adorned  with 
feveral  good  buildings,  and  on  the  mountain  there  is 
an  abbey.  The  magiftracy  of  this  city,  which  is  re- 
chofen  yearly  on  the  2d  of  January,  is  Lutheran  ;  and 
the  churches  belong,  fome  to  the  Lutherans,  and  fome 
to  the  Papifts.  Both  parties  have  the  full  and  free’ 
exereife  of  their  religion,  whether  the  bifiiop  be  Pro- 
teftant  or  Papill.  The  bifiiop’s  palace,  called  Peter/- 
bwgh^  was  built  by  Bifiiop  Erneft  Auguftus,  brother  to 
King  George  I,  It  is  well  fortified  and  feparated  from 
the  town  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a  hexagon  with  a  court 
in  the  middle,  and  at  each  corner  a  turret.  In  the 
town -houfe  are  ftill  preferved  the  pl61ures  of  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  that  ailifted  at  the  conferences  there  for 
the  famous  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  In  the  treafurc  of 
the  cathedral  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  ornaments  given 
by  Charlemagne,  as  alfo  his  crown,  which  is  only  of 
filver  gilt,  and  his  comb  and  batoon,  fix  feet  in  length, 
both  of  ivory ;  together  with  other  curiofities.  Char¬ 
lemagne  is  faid  to  have  ere£led  here  a  fchool  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  the  Jefults  in  1625  converted  into 
an  academy.  They  have  the  bell  bread  and  beer  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  all  Weftphalia,  and  have  a  pretty 
good  trade  in  bacon  and  linen  ;  as  alfo  by  brewing  a 
palatable  thick  fort  of  beer  called  biife.  This  city  is 
noted  for  a  treaty  betwixt  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  in  1648,  wherein  the  affairs  of  the  Protef¬ 
tants  were  regulated,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia.  The  town,  with  the  reft  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  is  fubjeft  to  its  bifhop,  who  is  a  count  of  the 
empire,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  muft  be  al¬ 
ternately  a  Proteftant  and  Papift.  The  Popifh  bifhop 
is  fuffragan  to  the  archbilliop  of  Cologne  ;  but  the 
Proteftant  bifhop  is  indeed  a  temporal  prince,  and  al¬ 
ways  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic,  in  confideration  of  the 
principality  of  Halberftat,  which  was  taken  from  this 
houfe,  and  conferred  upon  the  ele<Ror  of  Brandenburg. 

Frederic  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  his  majefty 
George  HI.  is  the  prefent  bifhop.  The  cathedral  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  church 
and  monaftery  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  old  city,  and 
the  collegiate  church  of  St  John  in  the  new.  The 
Proteftants  are  mafters  of  the  great  parochial  church 
of  St  Mary  in  the  old  city  ;  and  both  religions  have 
a  voice  in  the  ele6lion  of  the  magiftrates.  Of  25  ca¬ 
nons  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  18  are- Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  and  the  revenues  of  4  more  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Jefuits  for  the  fupport  of  their  college  ;  fo  that  there 
are  but  3  Proteftant  canons,  who  have  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bifhop,  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  fucceed.  The  bifiiop’s  palace  is  fortified  like 
a  caftle :  here  it  was  that  George  1.  was  born  on  the 
28th  of  May  1660,  his  father  Erneft  Auguftus  being 
then  bifhop  and  prince  of  the  place  ;  and  here  alfo  he 
died  in  the  night  of  the  icth  of  June  1727,  and,  as 
fome  fay,  in  the  very  room  in  which  he  was  born.  The 
bifiiopric  is  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  circle;  the  north 
part  of  it  is  marfiiy,  and  at  the  fouth  extremity  it 
is  lUDuntainous.  The  inhabitants  have  confiderable 
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OinJiburg  manufactures  of  linen  and  a  good  breed  of  cattle  ;  and 
Oforius  which  they  are  remarkable,  is  made 

* - ‘  the  bell  Weflphalia  bacon.  Not  far  from  this  city  are 

to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  and  caille  called 
Beelem^  which  fome  fay  was  built,  by  King  Witekind 
upon  his  converfion  5  and  about  two  miles  from  it  lies 
the  raonadery  of  Rulle,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  fo  deep, 
that  report  fays  it  could  never  yet  be  fathomed.  This 
was  the  firH:  town  in  Weflphalia  which  received  the 
Lutheran  dotrine. 

OSNABURG  IJIatidy^  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  fea, 
difcovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767.  It  is  a  high, 
round  iiland,  not  above  a  league  in  circuit  ;  in  fome 
parts  covered  xvith  trees,  in  others  a  naked  rock.  S.  Lat. 
22,  48  W.  Long.  14.  34. 

OSORIUS,  Jerome,  a  Portuguefe  ecclefiaftic,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Lifbon,  in  1500.  He  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  and  afterwards 
Iludicd  at  Paris  and  Bologna.  On  his  return  to  Portu¬ 
gal  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  bifliopric  of  Sylves,  to  which 
lie  was  appointed  by  Catharine  of  Auflria,  regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  minority  of  Sebaflian.  At  the  requefl 
of  Cardinal  Henry  of  Portugal,  he  wrote  his  hifiory  of 
King  Emanuel,  and  the  Expedition  of  Gama  j  which 
his  great  contemporary  Camoens  made  at  the  fame  time 
the  fubje6l  of  his  immortal  Lufiad  j  a  poem  which  has 
at  length  appeared  with  due  luflre  in  our  language, 
being  tranflatcd  witli  great  fpirit  and  elegance  by  Mr 
Mickle.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hifiory  of  Oforius, 
and  the  epic  poem  of  Camoens,  were  publifhed  in  the 
fame  year,  1572  :  but  the  fate  of  thefe  two  great  au¬ 
thors  were  very  different  j  the  poet  w^as  fuffered  to 
perifh  in  poverty,  under  the  reign  of  that  Henry  who 
patronifed  the  hiflorian  :  yet  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  profcflions,  they  poffeffed  a  fimilarity  of 
mind.  There  appear  many  traces  of  that  high  heroic 
fpirit  even  in  the  priefl  Oforius,  which  animated  the 
foldier  Camoens  5  particularly  in  the  pleafure  with 
which  he  feenis  to  deferibe  the  martial  manners  of  his 
countrymen  under  the  reign  of  Emanuel.  “  In  that 
age  (fays  the  hiflorian  in  the  clofe  of  his  manly  work), 
poverty  and  fadnefs  were  banifhed  from  Portugal.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  never  heard  *,  but  every  place,  from  the 
court  to  the  cottage,  refounded  with  mirth  and  mufic. 
Illicit  love  was  unknown  5  nor  w^ould  the  ladies  liflen 
to  the  mofl  honourable  addreffes  of  fuch  youths  as  had 
not  fignalized  themfelves  in  war.  No  young  man  about 
court,  however  noble  by  birth,  was  permitted  to  wear 
the  drefs  of  manhood  till  he  had  paffed  over  into  A- 
frica,  and  thenoe  brought  back  with  him  fome  animal 
efleemed  for  its  rarity  *,  and  fuch  the  hardy  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  nobility  in  that  age,  that  many  of  them 
travelled  everywhere  in  quefl  of  adventures.”  This 
is  a  flriking  pi6lure  of  the  manners  of  chivalry,  to 
which  Portugal  owed  much  of  its  glory  in  that  fplen- 
did  period.  There  is  one  particular  in  the  chara6ler 
'  of  Oforius,  which,  confidering  his  age  and  country, 
deferves  the  highefl  encomium  ;  and  that  is  his  tole¬ 
rating  fpirit.  In  the  firfl  book  of  his  hifiory,  he 
fpeaks  of  Emanuel’s  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Jews  in 
the  following  generous  and  exalted  language  :  “  This 
(fays  he)  was  authorized  neither  by  law  nor  by  reli¬ 
gion.  Can  men  be  compelled  to  believe  what  they  re- 
je£l  with  abhorrence  ?  Do  you  take  upon  you  to  re- 
Jtrain  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  to  fetter  the  under- 
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flanding  >  Such  an  attempt  mufl  be  unfuccefsful  5  and  Oforius 
IS  not  acceptable  to  Chrill,  who  experts  from  man  |I 
devotion  of  the  heart,  and  not  that  formal  worlhip .  ^ 
which  is  the  offspring  of  pains  and  penalties.  He 
wilhes  them  to  fludy  his  religion,  and  accept  it  from 
convidion,  not  from  terror  :  for  who  does  not  fee  that 
forced  belief  is  mere  hypocrify  Oforius  is  laid  to 
have  ufed  many  arguments  to  diffuade  Sebaflian  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Africa,  and  to  have 
felt  fo  deeply  the  miferies  which  befel  the  Portuguefe 
after  that  fatal  event,  that  his  grief  was  fuppofed  to 
accelerate  his  death.  He  expired  in  1580,  happy, 
fays  De  Thou  (who  celebrates  him  as  a  model  of  Chri- 
Rian  virtue),  that  he  died  ju  before  the  Spanilh  army 
entered  Portugal,  and  thus  efcaped  being  a  witnefs  to 
the  defolation  of  his  country.. — His  various  works  were 
publifhed  at  Rome  in  1592,  by  his  nephew  Oforius, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  with  a  life  of  their  author.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  two  remarkable  produdions  5  the  firfl, 

An  Admonition  to  our  JJueen  Elizabeth,  exhorting  her 
to  return  into  the  Church  of  Rome  j  the  Itcond,  An 
Effay  on  Glory,  wrijtten  with  fuch  claflical  purity,  as 
to  give  birth  to  a  report,  that  it  was  not  the  compo- 
fition  of  Oforius,  but  the  lafl  work  of  Cicero  on  that 
fubjed. 

OSPREY.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index, 

OSSA,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Theffaly,  near  the  Pe- 
neus,  which  runs  between  this  mountain  and  Olympus^ 
famous  in  the  fabulous  flory  of  the  giants  (Homer, 

Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  Ovid).  The  bending  and  un¬ 
bending  of  its  pines,  on  the  blowing  of  a  flrong  north 
wind,  formed  a  clafliing  found  like  thunder  (Lucan), 

It  was  once  the  refidence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  W'as  for¬ 
merly  joined  to  Mount  Olympus  ;  but  Hercules,  as 
fome  report,  feparated  them,  and  made  between  them 
the  celebrated  valley  of  Tempe.  This  feparation  of 
the  tw'o  mountains  was  more  probably  effeded  by  an 
earthquake  which  happened  about  1885  years  before 
the  Chriilian  era.  Its  greatefl  celebrity  arifes  from  its 
being  one  of  thofe  mountains  w.hich  the  giants  in  their 
wars  agairifl  the  gods  heaped  up  one  on  the  other  to 
fcale  the  heavens  with  more  facility.  A  town  of  Mace¬ 
donia. 

OSSAT,  Arnauld  LE,  a  learned  French  ecclefi- 
aflie,  was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Auch  in  1536,  of 
mean  parentage,  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  diocefe,  who  made  him  Rudy  with  his  ward 
the  Lord  of  CaRleUan  de  Magnoac.  He  fludied  the 
law  at  Dijon  under  Cujace,  and  applied  hlmfelf  to  the 
bar  at  Paris.  He  was  fecretary  at  Rome  to  M,  de 
Foix,  archbiRiop  of  J'houloufe  ;  to  Cardinal  Eflc  5  and 
afterwards  to  Cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  by  the  French  king’s 
exprefs  command.  After  rifing  to  the  higheR  dignities 
both  in  church  and  Rate,  in  1 599  he  was  created  a  car¬ 
dinal  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  died  in  1604.  An 
eminent  French  writer  gives  him  the  following  charac¬ 
ter  :  “  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  penetration  *,  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  fo  clofely  to  affairs,  and  efpecially  "was  fo 
judicious  in  forming  his  refolutions,  that  it  is  almoR  im- 
poRible  to  find  out  one  falfe  Rep  in  the  many  negocia- 
tions  in  which  he  was  concerned.”  His  works,  and 
efpecially  his  letters,  have  been  much  eReemed  in  the 
learned  world. 

OS  SIAN,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  a  celebrated  Celtic 
poet^  who  RouriRicd  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  and 
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beginning  of  the  third  century.  Several  incidents  in 
his  poems  point  out  this  as  his  aera :  particularly  the 
engagement  of  Fingal  with  Caracul,  or  Caracalla,  fhe 
fon  of  the  emperor  Severus,  flyled  by  Oflian,  The  Son 
of  the  King  of  the  World.  M.  Tillemont  fixes  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Caracalla  to  a  Qiare  in  the  government*  to  the 
year  ip8,  and  the  affociation  of  his  brother  Geta  to 
20.8.  About  which  time  Gibbon  fixes  the  Caledonian 
war,  and  fpeaks  thus  upon  the  fubjeft  :  “  This  Ca¬ 
ledonian  war,  neither  marked  by  decifive  events,  nor 
attended  with  any  important  confequences,  would  ill 
deferve  our  attention^  but  it  is  fuppofed,  not  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  probability,  that  the  invafion 
of  Severus  is  conne£l:ed  with  the  moft  ihining  period 
of  the  Britilh  hiftory  or  fable,  Fingal,  whofe  fame, 
with  that  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived  in 
our  language  by  a  recent  publication,  h  faid  to  have 
commanded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memorable  junc¬ 
ture,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to 
have  obtained  a  fignal  vi6lory  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
run,  in  which  the  fon  of  the  King  of  the  World.,  Cara¬ 
cul,  fled  from  his  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride*. 
Something  of  a  doubtful  mifl;  flill  hangs  over  thefe 
Highland  traditions ;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  difpelled 
by  the  moft  ingenious  refearches  pf  modern  critl- 
cifm  (a)  \  but  if  we  could  with  fafety  indulge,  the  pleaf- 
ing  fuppofitlon  that  Fingal  lived,  and  that  Oflian 
fung,  the  ftriking  contrail  of  the  fituation  and  manners 
of  the  contending  nations  might  amufe  a  philofophic 
mind.  The  parallel  would  be  little  to  the  advantage 
of  the  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  un¬ 
relenting  revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  cle¬ 
mency  of  Fingal  ;  the  -timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Ca¬ 
racalla,  with  the  bravery,  the  tendernefs,  the  elegant 
genius  of  Oflian  *,  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  fear  or  intereft,  ferved  under  the  Imperial 
llandard,  with  the  free-born  w^arriors  who  ftarted  to 
arms  at  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven :  if,  in  a 
word,  we  contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians 
glowing  with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the  dege¬ 
nerate  Romans  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of  wealth 
and  flavery.’^ 

The  date  of  this  aflion,  if  the  poems  be  true,  is 
rather  confounding  *,  for  the  next  expedition,  which  is 
produced  to  fix  the  time  in  which  Oflian  flouriflied, 
was  condu6led  by  Ofcar  (againft  the  ufurped  Carau- 
fius,  the  Caro.s  of  Offian),  who  did  not  aflume  the 
purple  till  fo  late  as  the  year  287.  This  account  in¬ 
deed  correfponds  pretty  well  with  the  account  gi¬ 
ven  by  Irifli  hlflories,  which  place  the  death  of  Fin¬ 
gal  in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Ofcar  (who  died 
many  years  bef)re  his  father  Offian)  in  the  year  296. 
Thefe  hints  are  not  thrown  out  becaufe  we  think  they 
militate  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  *,  for 
diftant  though  thefe  dates  be,  it  is  yet  poflible  to  re¬ 


concile  them.  Old  age  was  and  is  very  common  In  Oflian. 
thofe^reglons ;  and  Oflian  hlmfelf,  we  are  told,  was  an  ‘  '  ' »  "  ' 
inftance  of  great  longevity.  Indeed  at  fuch  a  diftance  of 
time,  it  cannot  be  expe6led  that  we  fhould  give  either 
a  very  particular  or  a  very  exadl  account  of  Oflian  and 
his  heroes.  Were  there  no  doubts  remaining  of  the 
truth  of  the  fa£ls,  it  is  ftill  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
they  mull  have  fuffered  obfeurity  through  the  ruft  of 
time,  and  above  all  through  the  negle£l  of  the  poems, 
which  till  lately  were  unkno^vn. 

The  fir  ft  expedition  on  which  O  Alan’s  father  fent 
him  was,  to  raife  a  ftone  on  the  banks  of  Crona,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  vl^lory  which  the  king  of 
Morven  had  obtained  at  that  place.  The  Highlanders 
talk  of  this  as  being  emblematical  of  that  immortality 
which  heroes  were  to  receive  from  his  future  compofi- 
tlons.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by- 
Tofear,  father  of  the  beautiful  Malvina,  the  amiable 
companion  of  his  grief,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
Ofcar,  his  fon.  It  appears  from  his  poems,  that  iu 
one  of  his  early  expeditions  to  Ireland,  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  and  married  Evirallin,  daughter  to  Bran- 
no,  petty  king  of  Lego.  “  I  went  in  fuit  of  the  maid 
of  Lego’s  fable  furge  j  twelve  of  my  people  were 
there,  the  fons  of  iireamy  Morven,  We  came  to 
Branno,  friend  of  ftrangers  *,  Branno  of  the  founding 
mail.— ‘  From  whence  (he  faid)  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ? 

Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid .  that  has  denied  the  blue¬ 
eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fin¬ 
gal  !  happy  is  the  m^id  that  waits  thee.  Though 
twelve  daughters  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice, 
thou  fon  of  fame.’ — Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the 
maid 3  the  dark-haired  Evirallin*.”  This  Evirallin  )(if 
was  the  mother  of  his  fon  Ofcar,  whofe  exploits  he  B.  iv. 
celebrates  in  many  of  his  poems,  and  whofe  death  he 
laments  in  the  firft  book  of  Temora.  Evirallin  died 
fome  time  before  Ofcar  (Fingal,  B.  iv.),  who  feems 
to  have  been  her  only  child  *,  and  Offian  did  not  marry 
afterwards ;  fo  that  his  pofterity  ended  in  the  death 
of  Ofcar ;  'who  feems  to  have  died  as  he  was  about  to 
be  married  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofear.  Se¬ 
veral  of  her  lamentations  for  her  lover  arc  recorded  by 
Oflian,  which  paint  her  grief  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
beautiful  colours.  “It  is  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few 
are  his  vlfits  to  my  dreams. —  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the 
foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty  Oflian.  My  fighs  arlfe 
with  the  beams  of  the  eaft  j  my  tears  defeend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  thy  pre¬ 
fence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me  :  but 
thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my 
green  head  low  j  the  fpring  returned  with  its  fhoivers, 
but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  arofe.”  Foefn  of  Croma. 

The  principal  refidence  of  Oflian  w'as  In  the  vale  of  : 

Cona,  now  Glenco,  in  Argylefliire.  See  Fingal. 

His  poems  relate  many  of  his  expeditions  to  Ire¬ 
land, 


(a)  “  That  the  Caracul  of  Oflian  is  the  Caracalla  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  is  perhaps  the  only  point  of  Britifli 
antiquity  in  which  Mr  Maepherfon  and  Mr  Whitaker  are  of  the  fame  opinion  \  and  yet  the  opinion  is  not  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  In  the  Caledonian  ivar,  the  fon  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of  Antoninus  ;  and 
it  may  feem  llrangc  that  the  Highland  bard  fhould  defcribe  him  by  a  nickname.  Invented  four  years  afterwards, 
fcarcely  ufed  by  the  Romans  till  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  feldom  employed  by  the  moft  ancient  hifto- 
rians.  See  Dion,  lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  13 17*  Hift.  Auguft.  p.  89.  Aurel.  Vi6lor.  E^eb.  in  Chron.  ad  ann,  21 4f 
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OiTian.  land,  Scandltiavia,  Clyde,  and  Tweed  or  Tcutha.  His 
^  exploits  on  thefe  occafions,  after  making  a  large  al¬ 
lowance  for  poetical  exaggeration,  fhow  him  to  have 
been  no  lefs  a  v/arrior  than  a  poet  :  (See  Ossian’s 
Works,  in  the  poems  Calthom  and  Colma/y  Lat/imon^ 
Bef'rathony  &c.).  By  thefe  expeditions^  which  were  al¬ 
ways  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  diftrefled,  the 
,  mind  of  OIFian  feems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  en¬ 

larged  beyond  what  is  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  fo 
rude  a  period  of  foeiety  as  that  in  which  he  lived*  His 
poems  breathe,  throughout,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  generofity 
and  tendernefs,  efpecially  towards  the  fair  fex,  as  is 
fddoni  or  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  compolitions  of 
other  poets  who  lived  In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  civi¬ 
lization.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  having  fur- 
vived  all  his  family  and  friends,  many  of  whom  perifli* 
ed  by  a  fatal  accident,  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems 
*Scc  Gaelic  called  the  fall  of  7  'ura  Malvina  alone,  the  love  of 

his  fon  Ofcar,  remained  with  him  till  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death,  and  paid  him  every  attention  that 
could  be  expelled  from  the  tender  relation  in  which 
file  flood  to  him.  To  her  he  addreffes  many  of  his 
poems,  which  feem  to  have  been  compofed  for  the  moft 
part  In  his  old  age.  Her  death  is  pathetically  la¬ 
mented  by  him  in  the  poem  of  Berrathon :  towards  the 
clofe  of  which,  he  gives  the  prefages  of  his  own  de¬ 
parture  5  an  event  which  he  often  withes  for,  under  the 
blindnefs  and  other  calamities  of  his  declining  years. 
“  Roll  on,  ye  dark  browm  years,  for  ye  bring  no  joy 
on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for 
his  flrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  the  fong  are  gone 
to  reft  ;  my  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars 
lonely,  on  the  fea  furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds 
are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  di- 
f  Poem  of  ftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees  f — ‘‘  But  Oftian 
Berrathon.  is  a  tree  that  is  withered.  Its  branches  are  blafted 
and  bare  ;  no  green  leaf  covers  its  boughs.  From  its 
trunk  no  young  fhoot  is  feen  to  fpring.  The  breeze 
wliiftles  in  its  gray  mofs  :  the  blaft  fliakes  its  head  of 
ages. — The  ftorm  will  foon  overturn  it,  and  ftrew  all  its 
dry  branches  w  ith  thee,  O  Dermid  !  and  with  all  the 
reft  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the  green  winding  vale  of 
Cona  J.” 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  age  Oftian  died  ;  but  from 
his  having  been  long  blind  with  years,  and  from  the 
many  contrafls  between  his  prefent  and  paft  fituations, 
in  poems  compofed,  as  it  w^ould  appear,  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  of  time  from  each  other,  it  is  moft  likely  he 
lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  current  tradition  is, 
that  he  died  in  the  houfe  of  a  Culdee,  called  the  Son  of 
Alpin^  wdth  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  held  feveral  con¬ 
ferences  about  the  dodlrincs  of  Chrlftianity.  One  of 
thefe  dialogues  is  ftill  preferved,  and  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  a  very  remote  antiquity  *,  Differ tation  pre¬ 
fixed  to  OJfan'^s  Works f  Several  of  Oftian’s  poems  are 
addreffed  to  this  fon  of  Alpin,  w^ho  was  probably  one  of 
thofe  Chrlftians  whom  the  perfecution  under  Dioclelian 
had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

'i'he  poems  of  Oftian,  though  always  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem  by  thofe  who  knew  them,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  obfeurity  of  their  original  Gaelic,  till 
Mr  Maepherfon,  above  40  years  ago,  tranflated  a  col- 
le6lIon  of  them  into  Englifti,  which  immediately  at- 
tra(Red  the  attention  of  every  per  fon  who  had  a  true 
tafte  for  poetry.  Dr  Blair^  in  particular,  Introduced 


X  Gaelic 
Antiqui- 
ties^  poem 
ef  Dermid. 


thefe  poems  Into  the  world  with  thofe  critical  remarks 
wLich  do  no  lefs  honour  to  himfelf  than  to  the  poet.  yW 
According  to  that  eminent  critic,  the  two  great  cha- 
ra6leriftics  of  Oftian’s  poetry  are  tendernefs  and  fub- 
limity.  Oftian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  poet  who  never 
relaxes,  or  lets  himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amu- 
fing  ftrain*  He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high  region 
of  the  grand  and  pathetic.  I'he  events  w  hich  he  re¬ 
cords  are  all  ferious  and  grave  *,  tlie  feenery  wild  and 
romantic.  We  find  not  in  him  an  imagination  that 
fports  itfelf,  and  drefies  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the 
fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other,  deferves  to  be  ftyled  the  poetry  of  the  heart.  It 
is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  fentiments,  with  fub- 
lime  and  tender  palTions  \  a  heart  that  glows  and  kindles 
the  fancy*,  a  heart  that  Is  full,  and  pours  itfelf  forth. 

Of  all  the  great  poets,  Homer  is  the  one  wdiofe  manner 
and  w’hofe  times  come  the  neareft  to  Oftian’s.  Homer’s 
ideas  were  more  enlarged,  and  his  chara6lers  more  di- 
veiTificd.  OftTian’s  ideas  fewer,  but  of  the  kind  fitted 
for  poetry  \  the  bravery  and  generofity  of  heroes,  the 
tendernefs  of  lovers,  and  the  attachment  of  friends. 

Homer  is  diiTufe  •,  Oftian  abrupt  and  concife.  His 
images  are  a  blaze  of  lightning,  w’hich  flafti  and 
vaniih.  ,  Homer  has  more  of  impetuofity  and  fire  *,  ( 

Oftian  of  a  folemn  and  awful  grandeur.  In  the  pathe¬ 
tic,  Homer  has  a  great  powder  •  but  OfTian  exerts  that 
poiver  much  oftener,  and  has  tlie  chara(51er  of  ten-  ’ 

dernefs  more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  w^orks.  Nu 
poet  knew  better  how  to  feize  and  melt  the  heart* 

With  regard  to  dignity  of  fentiment,  w^e  mull  be  fur- 
prlfed  to  find  that  tlie  pre-eminence  muft  clearly  be 
given  to  the  Celtic  bard.  This  appears  nowhere  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  fentiments  W’hich  he  expreflea  < 

tow'ards  his  enemies.  “  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword, 
and  the  Tons  of  Berrathon  fled. — It  was  then  I  faw 
him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  | 

Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree,  1  faid,  wdth  all  thy  beau¬ 
ty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and 
the  field  is  bare.  I'hc  winds  come  from  the  defert, 
and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou 
in  death,  fon  of  car-borne  Larthmore  His  0[Jia^$ 

pofition,  that  all  the  little  feuds  and  diflerences 
this  life  lliould  be  forgotten  in  a  future  ftate,  and  thatP®®”^®^  .  i 
thofe  w  ho  had  once  been  foes  would  ftretch  their 
arms  to  the  fame  fliell  in  Loda,”  gives  us  the  higheft 
idea  of  the  man  as  w^ell  as  of  the  poet.  “  Daughter 
of  beauty,  thou  art  low  !  A  ftrange  fhore  receives  thy 
corfe.  But  the  ghofts  of  Morven  will  open  their  halls 
when  they  fee  thee  coming.  Heroes  around  the  feaft 
of  dim  ftiells,  in  the  midft  of  clouds  ftiall  admire  thee  \ 
and  virgins  (hall  touch  the  harp  of  inift  f “  Thef-  Gaelic 
feuds  of  other  years  by  the  mighty  dead  are  forgotten. 

The  warriors  now  meet  In  peace,  and  ride  together 
on  the  tempeft’s  wing.  No  clang  of  the  ftiield, 
noife  of  the  fpear,  is  heard  in  their  peaceful  dwellings. 

Side  by  fide  they  fit,  w'ho  once  mixed  in  battle  their 
fleel.  There,  Lochlin  and  Morven  meet  at  the  mutual 
feaft,  and  liften  together  to  the  fong  of  their  bards  J.”  |  poem 
But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  w  ant- of  Dargo* 
ed  the  foftening  of  the  tender,  w'ould  be  in  hazard  of 
giving  a  ftiff  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling  in  comparifon 
(»f  that  deep  intereft  the  heart  takes  *in  tender  and  pa¬ 
thetic  fceiies.  With  feenes  of  this  kind  Offian  abounds  \ 

and 
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OiTian.  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe  is  inconteflable.  He  may 
I  -v”"'  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too  often  from  onr  eyes  ; 

but  that  he  has  the  power  of  commanding  them  no  man 
who  has  the  lead  fenfibility  can  queliion.  His  poems 
awake  the  tendered  fyinpathies,  and  infpire  the  mod  ge-^ 

I  nerous  emotions.  No  reader  can  rife  from  him  without 

j  being  warmed  by  the  fentiments  of  humanity,  virtue, 

I  and  honour. 

I  But  the  excellency  of  thefe  poems  oceafjoned  in  many 

Iperfons  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity.  Their  genuine- 
nefs,  however,  has  been  very  ably  defended  by  Dr  Blair 
and  Lord  Karnes,  and  warmly  fupporlcd  by  the  author 
of  the  Gaelic  Antiquities ^  who  has  given  the  public  fome 
I  more  remains  of  Ollian’s  poetry. 

I  As  the  nature  of  our  work  will  not  allow  ns  to 

treat  this  matter  at  full  length,  we  fliall  only  give  a 
brief  view  of  the  arguments  offered  in  fupport  of  the 
authenticity  of  thefe  poems,  referring  our  readers  to 
the  authors  jud  now  mentioned  and  others,  for  fuller 
fatisfadfioii. 

“  In  every  period  of  fociety  (fays  Dr  Blair),  human 
manners  are  a  curious  fpedlacle  \  and  the  mod  natural 
^  pidlures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient 

I  poems  of  nations.  Thefe  make  us  acquainted  with  the 

notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  mod 
i  artlcfs  ages  ;  difeovering  what  objedls  they  admired, 

^  and  wliat  pleafures  they  purfjed,  before  thofe  refine- 

i  ments  of  fociety  had  taken  place,  which  enlarge  indeed, 

and  diverfify  the  tranfadlions,  but  difguife  the  manners 
of  mankind. 

‘‘  Befides  this,  ancient  poems  have  another  merit  with 
perfons  of  tade.  They  proraife  fome  of  the  highed 
^  beauties  of  poetical  writing.  That  date,  in  which  hu¬ 

man  nature  dioots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for  other 
improvements,  certainly  encourages  the  high  exertions 
of  fancy  and  padion. 

“  In  the  infancy  of  focieties  the  paffions  of  men  have 
nothing  to  redrain  them  j  their  imagination  has  no¬ 
thing  to  check  it.  And  as  their  feelings  are  drong, 
fi)  their  language  of  itfelf  affumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of  dyle,  as  in 
I  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befides  a  warm  imagination 

to  fugged  lively  images,  the  want  of  proper  and  pre- 
;  cife  terms  for  the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged 

tiiem  to  have  recourfe  to  cireumlacution,  metaphor, 
comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubdituted  forms  of  expref- 
fion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  A- 
merican  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the  head  of 
his  tribe  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical  dyle  than  a 
modern  European  would  adventure  to  ufe  in  an  epic 
poem* 

“  Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe, 
which,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  is  true,  Muhe  or  fong 
has  been  found  coeval  with  fociety  among  the  mod 
barbarous  nations  •,  and  the  only  fubjcids  which  could 
jirompt  men,  in  their  fird  rude  date,  to  utter  their 
thoughts  in  compofitions  of  any  length,  \vere  fueh  as 
naturally  adumed  the  tone  of  poetry  *,  praifes  of  their 
gods,  or  of  their  aneedors  *,  commemorations  of  their 
own  warlike  exploits  5  or  lamentations  over  their  mif- 
fiirtune'?.  And  before  writing  wa<  invented,  no  other 
compofitions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could  take  fuch 
hold  of  the  Imagination  and  memory,  as  to  be  preferved 
by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from  one  race  to 
another. 
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“  Hence  we  may  expc£t  to  find  poems  among  the  an-  ^  OfTian. 
tiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable,  too,  than  an  ex- 
tenfive  fearcli  would  difeo-zer  a  certain  degree  of  uefem- 
blance  among  all  the  mod  ancient  poetical  produdtions, 
from  whatever  country  they  have  proceeded.  In  a  fi- 
milar  date  of  manners,  fimilar  objedls  and  paffions  ope¬ 
rating  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  will  damp  their 
produ6lions  with  the  fame  general  charaftcr.  Some  di- 
verfity  wdll,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned  by  climate  and 
genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fuch  refembling  fea¬ 
tures  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  fociety.  What  we 
call  the  oriental  vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  the  earlied  poe¬ 
tical  produ61ions  have  come  to  us  from  the  ead,  is  pro¬ 
bably  nO'  more  oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  charadter- 
idical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country  *,  and  belongs,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of 
this  the  works  of  Oflian  feem  to  furnifli  a  remarkable 
proof. 

“  He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  period  which 
enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  have  jud  now  mentioned  of 
traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of  Trathal,  Trenmor, 
and  the  other  aneedors  of  Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  fami¬ 
liarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently  alluded  to. 

In  one  remarkable  paffage,  Oflian  deferibes  himfelf  as 
living  in  a  fort  of  claffical  age,  enlightened  by  the  me¬ 
morials  of  former  times,  conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards, 
and  points  at  a  period  of  ignorance  which  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition.  Oflian  himfdf  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  exquifite  fenflbility  ^  prone 
to  that  tender  melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an  attendant 
on  great  genius  \  and  fufceptible  equally  of  flrong  and 
of  foft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  profefled  bard,  but 
a  warrior  alfo,  and  the  Ton  of  the  mod  renowned  hero 
and  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  conjunflion  of 
circumdances,  uncommonly  favourable  towards  exalting 
the  imagination  of  a  poet. 

“  l"he  manners  of  OfTian’s  age  were  favourable  to  a 
poetical  genius.  Covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy  w'ere  un¬ 
known.  The  cares  of  men  were  few.  The  gi*cat  objedl 
puriued  by  heroic  fpirits,  was,  ‘  to  receive  their  fame,’ 
that  is,  to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the 
fongs  of  bards  *,  and  ‘  to  have  their  names  on  the  four 
gray  dones.’  To  die  unlamented  by  a  bard  was  deemed 
fo  great  a  misfortune  as  even  to  didurb  their  ghods  in 
another  date.  In  fuch  times  as  thefe,  in  a  country 
Avhere  poetry  had  been  fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo  highly 
honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that,  among  the  race  and 
fueeeflTion  of  bards,  one  Homer  diould  arife  :  a  man  who, 
endowed  with  a  natural,  happy  genius,  favoured  by  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  of  birth  and  condition,  and  meetings 
in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of  incidents  pro¬ 
per  to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart,  fliould 
attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw 
the  admiration  of  more  refined  ages 

Befides,  his  compofitions,  when  viewed  in  thcmfelves, 
have,  we  are  told,  all  the  Internal  marks  of  antiquity  fo 
drongly  imprefl'ed  upon  them,  tliat  no  reader  of  tafte 
and  judgment  can  deny  their  claim  to  it.  'JTey  exhi¬ 
bit  fo  lively  a  pi(ffure  of  cufloms  which  have  difappeared 
for  ages,  as  could  be  drawn  only  from  nature  and  real 
life.  The  features  are  fo  dlftin<ff,  that  few  portraits  of 
the  life  continually  pafling  before  u3  are  found  to  be 
drawn  with  fo  much  likeneTs.  The  manners  uniformly 
relate  to  a  very  early  ftage  of  fociety ;  and  no  hint,  no 
allufion  to  the  arts,  cufloms,  or  manners,  of  a  more  ad- 
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vanccd  period,  appears  throughout  the  poems.  To  that 
diftindion  of  ranks,  which  is  always  found  in  adult  fo- 
cieties,  the  poet  appears  to  have  been  a  perfeift  flranger. 
The  firft  heroes  prepare  their  own  repafts,  and  iiidiferi- 
minatcly  condefeend  to  the  mod  menial  fervices.  Their 
quarrels  arife  from  caufes  generally  flight,  but  in  fuch  a 
period  extremely  natural.  A  rivalfliip  in  love,  an  oinif- 
lion  at  a  feaft,  or  an  affront  at  a  tournament,  are  often 
the  foundation  of  a  quarrel  among  Angle  heroes.  And 
the  wars  in  which  whole  tribes  are  engaged,  are  carried 
on  with  a  view,  not  to  enlarge  their  territory,  but  to 
revenge  perhaps  the  killing  of  a  few  deer  on  their  moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  taking  forcibly  away  one  of  their  women. 
Their  occupation  was  war  and  liunting  ;  and  their  chief 
ambition  was  to  have  their  fame  in  the  fongs  of  the 
bards. 

The  notions  of  a  future  date,  exhibited  in  thefe  poems, 
arc  like  wife  drongly  marked  with  the  chara<der  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  A  creed  fo  uncommon,  that  the  imagination 
of  a  modern  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  grafp  fo  drong  an 
idea  of  it  from  mere  fancy,  is  uniformly  fupnorted 
throughout.  This  creed  is  extremely  Ample,  but  admi¬ 
rably  fuited  to  the  times. 

The  language,  too,  and  the  drudlure,  of  thefe  poems, 
bear  the  mod  driking  charaders  of  antiquity.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  bold,  animated,  and  metaphorical,  fuch  as  it  is 
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found  to  be  in  all  infant  dates  *,  where  the  words,  as 
rvell  as  the  ideas  and  objeds,  mud  be  few  5  and  where 
the  language,  like  the  imagination,  is  drong  and  undif- 
ciplined.  No  abdrad,  and  few  general,  terms  appear 
in  the  poems  of  Oflian.  If  objcds  are  but  introduced 
in  a  Amile,  they  are  always  particularized.  It  is  “  the 
young  pine  of  Iniflmna  it  is  “  the  bow  of  the  Aiowcry 
Lena.”  This  eharader,  fo  confpieuous  in  the  poems  of 
Oflian,  is  a  driking  feature  in  the  language  of  all  early 
dates  *,  whofe  objeds  and  ideas  are  few  and  particular, 
and  whofe  ordinary  converfation  is  of  courfe  highly  A- 
gurative  and  poetical.  A  pidure,  therefore,  marked 
wAth  fuch  driking  features,  could  not  be  drawn  without 
an  original. 

The  w'hole  texture  of  tlie  compoAtion  is  alfo,  like  the 
language,  bold,  nervous,  and  concife  5  yet  always  plain 
and  artlcfs  *,  without  any  thing  of  that  modern  reAne- 
inent,  or  elaborate  decoration,  which  attend  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  literature.  No  foreign  ornaments  are 
hunted  after.  The  wild  and  grand  nature  which  lay 
within  the  poet’s  view,  is  the  only  fource  from  which 
he  draws  his  ornaments.  Beyond  this  circle,  his  ima¬ 
gination,  though  quick  and  rapid,  feldom  made  any  ex- 
cur  Aon,  We  perceive  his  language  always  to  be  that 
of  a  perfon  who  faw  and  felt  what  he  deferibes  ;  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  expeditions  which  he  celebrates,  and 
who  fought  in  the  battles  wlileh  be  Angs.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  internal  proof  adduced  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
which  unquedionably  has  weight,  and  that  not  inconA- 
derable  ;  but  unfupj)orted  by  external  proof,  or  contrary 
to  faffs,  however  forcible  it  may  be  in  itfelf,  when  cori- 
Adcred  in  this  connexion,  and  found  wanting,  it  will 
neither  filcnce  the  querulous  fceptic,  nor,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  will  it  ever  convince  tbofe  who  have  truth  for  their 
objefl,  and  who  v.Afli  to  invefligate,  and,  if  pofiible,  dif- 
cover  it  on  furer  grounds.  Internal  proof  is  of  the 
greatefl:  fervice  in  a  variety  of  excellent  caufes  ;  but  it 
comes  in  rather  as  a  fuccedaneum  than  as  diredi  evi 
dence  j  and  without  fomething  more  to  the  purpofe,  it 
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may  excite  admiration,  but  will  feldom  enforce  belief.  OiTian. 

Of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  ancient  times  we  know  ' - v-— ^ 

but  little,  and  of  that  little  we  have  often  but  a  confu- 
fed  notion.  There  is  therefore  room  for  genius  and  abi¬ 
lity  to  exert  itfelf  in  deceiving  5  and  in  proportion  to  the 
darknefs  in  which  the  fubje<5  is  involved,  the  deception 
^vill  generally  be  the  more  complete,  and  the  fccrct 
windings  of  error  lefs  eafy  to  be  developed. 

Deflitute  of  external  proof,  authenticity  may  appear 
to  be  probable,  but  cannot  be  certain  5  and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  on  many  occaAons,  and  efpecially  with  rc- 
fpcdl  to  ancient  writings,  we  may,  without  any  offence 
to  truth  or  to  found  reafoning,  give  them  up  as  fpurioiis. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  therefore,  it  is  jult  and  proper 
to  add  to  what  has  been  already  faid,  the  more  external 
and  poAtive  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  in 
queflioii,  by  the  ftrength  or  wcaknefs  of  which  the  fub- 
jedl  muff  be  Anally  determined.  It  is  obferved,  there¬ 
fore,  'I  hat  there  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  for  fome  ages  back,  a  vafl  many  poems  aferibed 
to  OAian  ;  That  thefe  poems  have  been  held  in  the 
highefl  veneration,  repeated  by  almoft  all  perfons,  and 
on  all  occaAons.  I'hefe  are  fads  fo  well  knowm,  that  no¬ 
body  as  yet  has  been  hardy  enough  to  deny  them. 

There  is  not  an  old  man  in  the  Highlands,  who  will 
not  declare,  that  he  heard  fuch  poems  repeated  by  his 
father  and  grandfather  ri  pieces  of  the  mofl  remote  an¬ 
tiquity.  There  is  not  a  diflrid  in  the  Highlands  where 
there  are  not  many  places,  waters,  iilcs,  caves,  and 
mountains,  which  from  time  immemorial  are  called  af¬ 
ter  the  names  of  Oflian ’s  heroes. — There  is  not  a  lover 
of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illiterate,  who  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  almofl:  every  Angle  name,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  incident,  mentioned  in  thofe  tranflations  of  Of- 
Aan’s  poems,  which  he  may  have'  never  heard  of. — 

Bards,  who  are  themfelve?  fcveral  centuries  old,  quote 
thofe  poems,  imitate  them,  and  refer  to  them. — The  or¬ 
dinary  converfation  and  comparifons'  of  the  Highlanders 
frequently  allude  to'the  cufloms  and  ehaia6Iers  mention¬ 
ed  in  them  ; — and  many  of  their  molt  common  proverbs, 
eflabliihed  by  the  moft/aneient  Life,  are  lines  borrowed 
from  the  poems  of  Oflian  — The  mofl:  ancient  of  the  *  See  ex¬ 
clans  boaft  of  deriving  their  pedigree,  each  from  fome  amples  un- 
one  of  Oflian’s  heroes  , — and  many  of  the  Agns  armo-^‘^’‘ 

■  rial  affumed  by  them,  are  drawn  from  the  feats 
to  their  predeceffors  in  thofe  poem:^f.  Manuferipts  Antiqvl 

mentioned,  in  which  fome  of  thofe  have  been  preferved  p- <;3» 
for  fevcral  centuries  J  j  and  a  lifl  of  living  names,  inP4»95* 
diflerent  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  appealed  to,  as  per-  ^ 
fons  who  fllll  repeat  a  part  of  thefe  poems  ||.  Whilft 
Mr  Maepherfon  was  engaged  in  the  tranflation,  many  |  Karnes  s 
refpeclable  perfons,  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  avowed 
to  the  public,  that  thefe  were  Oflian’s  poems,  wAth  \ 
which  they  had  long  been  acquainted,  and  that 
tranflation  was  literal  L  This  appears  alfo  from  the  p.  95,  12’s. 


large  fpecimens  of  the  originals  publiflied  and  compared  §  See  lift  0? 
by  proper  judges.  The  originals  lay  a  conAderable^^”’^^ 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  bookfeller,  for  the  infpe61ion  of 
the  curious  j  they  have  been  afterwards  fliown  frequent- Differta- 
ly  to  many  of  the  befl  judges,  and  offered  for  publiea-tion, 
tion  if  the  editor  had  been  favoured  with  fubferiptions.^'^’'^ 

The  edl  tor  of  the  pamphlet,  in  which  their  authenticity^^ 
is  attefled  by  many  refpc6Iablc  names  of  undoubted  ve- 
racity,  obferves,  by  v/ay  of  concluAon,  ‘‘  that  more  tef- 
timonics  might  have  been  produced  by  a  more  enlarged 

correfpondence^ 
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Offian.  correfpondcnce  with  the  Kighland  counties:  But  I  ap- 
prcheiid,  if  any  apology  is  neceflary,  it  is  for  producing 
fo  many  names  in  a  quell  ion  where  the  eonfenting  filence 
of  a  whole  country  was,  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon, 
the  drongeft  proof  that  fpurious  com  poll  tions,  in  the 
name  of  that  country,  bad  not  been  obtruded  upon  the 
■world.”  It  is  likewife  argued  in  fupport  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  thefe  poems,  that  candid  fceptics,  on  hearing 
fome  of  them  repeated  by  illiterate  perfons,  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  feen  the  tranllation,  caufed  them  to  give  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  they  repeated,  by  an  extempore  tranllation 
into  Englifli,  and  by  this  means  had  all  their  doubts  of 
^  Pref.  to  the  authenticity  of  OfTian  removed  They  urge  fur- 
Dr  Percy’s  ther,  that  fuch  palTages  of  OiTian’s  works  as  are  Hill  re- 
pealed  by  fomc  old  men,  are  among  the  mod  beautiful 
of  Odian’s  poems  ;  fuch  as  the  battle  of  Lora,  the 
lit  edit.  mod  affcdling  parts  of  Carthon,  Berrathon,  the  death 
of  Ofear,  and  Darthula,  or  the  children  of  Ufnoth,  &c.j 
which  gives  a  credibility  to  his  being  equal  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  colle6lion,  none  of  it  being  fuperlor  to  thefe 
in  merit. 

To  thefe'and  the  like  arguments  advanced  in  fupport 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  aferibed  to  Oflian,  ma¬ 
ny  obje6lions  have  been  urged,  Thofc  of  Johnfon  and 
^ink^rtony^^  friend  Shaw  are  univcrfally  known.  A  later  writer 
obje6ls  to  them  in  the  following  manner  :  No  fragments 
of  Britifli  poetry  in  Scotland  are  to  be  found.'  Many 
fpecimens  of  Irifh  poetry  in  Scotland  have  been  publidi- 
ed  j  but  none  older  than  a  century  or  two,  Tranda- 
tions  have  alfo  appeared  \  but,  in  general,  of  no  fidelity. 
Thofe  of  the  poems  aferibed  to  Oflian,  in  particular, 
have  defervedly  drawn  much  of  the  public  attention  ^ 
but  they  will  only  midcad  any  reader  who  widies  to  form 
an  idea  of  Celtic  poetry.  He  that  believes  OfTian  to 
have  flourifhed  about  the  year  300,  and  his  writings  pre- 
ferved  by  oral  tradition  for  1460  years,  large  is  his  faith, 
and  he  mio^ht  move  mountains!  Gentlemen  of  the  Hig-h- 
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lands  of  Scotland,  with  whom  our  author  converfed  on 
the  fubjcfl,  affured  him,  that  they  looked  upon  nine- 
tenths  of  Mr  Maepherfon’s  work  as  his  own  j  and  up¬ 
on  the  other  tenth,  as  fo  much  changed  by  him,  that  all 
might  be  regarded  as  his  own  compofition.  There  are 
pofitlve  evidences,  he  fays,  which  convince  him  that  not 
one  of  the  poems  given  to  OfTian,  and  probably  not  one 
pafTage  of  them,  is  older  than  the  1 5th  century.  The 
very  fird  author  we  know  who  mentions  Fingal,  is  Bar¬ 
bour,  a  Scotch  poet,  who  wrote  in  1375-  Fingal  was 
an  Irifh  hero  :  and  one  Good,  a  fchoolmadcr  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  fent  fome  account  of  Ireland  to  Camden,  in  1566, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  fome  drange  fables,  that 
the  people  amufe  themfelves  with,  about  the  “  giants 
Fin  Mac  Hi/yle^  and  Other'  Mac  of  which  we 

(hall  fpeak  more  largely  prefently.  In  the  moan  time, 
to  thefe  and  fuch  like  objedions,  it  has  been  anfwered, 
That  poetry  has  been  cultivated  with  niod  fuccefs  in  the 
earlied  ages  of  fociety  that  in  Greece,  Orpheus,  Li¬ 
nus,  Hefiod,  and  Homer,  wrote  their  admirable  poems 
fome  ages  before  any  thing  had  been  written  in  profe  in 
the  Greek  language  \  that  the  book  of  Job,  uwitten  in 
'a  very  early  period  of  fociety,  is  highly  poetical  *,  that 
among  the  tribes  of  Lapland  and  America,  there  have 
been  found,  in  the  earlied  date,  fome  excellent  pieces 
of  poetry.  That  the  Caledonians,  in  particular,  had 
fome  peculiar  in ditutlons,  which  tended  to  Improve  their 
poetry ;  their  druids  were  among  the  mod  learned  phi- 


lofophers  wlilch  perhaps  any  age  or  country  produced  \ 
their  bards  or  poets  ^vere  the  difciples  of  thofe  druids, 
and  were*  always  a  dandlng  order,  to  which  none  but 
the  mod  proraifing  geniuics  were  admitted.  This  Hand¬ 
ing  college  of  poets  was  furnifhed,  not  only  with  the 
fruits  of  their  own  long  dudy  and  obfervation,  but  alfo 
with  as  much  as  merited  to  be  preferved  of  the  compoli- 
tions  of  their  predccelTors  in  office,  fiiice  the  “  light  of 
the  fong”  fird  dawned.  They  had  the  advantage  of  one 
another’s  converfatlon  j  which  would  excite  their  emu¬ 
lation,  and  make  them  afpire  to  eminence  :  They  were 
always  prefent,  and  generally  engaged,  in  every  grand 
operation  that  was  Iranfadled  *,  -whieh  could  not  fail  to 
infpire  their  mufe  with  the  trued  poetic  fire. 

The  cafe  of  Offian  was  particularly  favourable.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  manners  came  to  a  confidcrable 
degree  of  refinement  under  the  care  of  the  bards  and 
druids.  Poetry  in  his  day  was  confiderably  advanced  5 
and  the  language,  though  Hrong  and  figurative,  had 
undergone  fome  degree  of  cultivation,  and  learned  to 
flow  in  regular  numbers,  adapted  to  the  harp,  ^he  fa¬ 
vourite  indrument  of  the  times.  As  a  prince  and  a  war¬ 
rior,  his  mind  mud  have  been  expanjled  and  much  en¬ 
larged  by  his  excurfions  to  other  countries.  At  home 
he  had  Ullin,  Alpin,  Carrll,  and  Ryno,  to  converfe  with^ 
all  of  them  poets  of  eminence,  who  would  have  advan¬ 
ced  him  greatly  by  their  example  and  converfation.  All 
thefe  advantages,  meeting  with  a  native  fire  and  enthu- 
fiafm  of  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Offian,  inuy  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  produced  poems  that  might  challenge 
the  veneration  of  ages. 

But  it  is  not  to  their  merit  alone  that  we  owe  the 
prefervation  of  thefe  poems  To  long  by  oral  tradition. 
Other  circumdances  concurred  ;  of  which,  the  Indi- 
tution  of  the  Bauds  deferves  particular  notice.  In  a 
country,  the  only  one  perhaps  in  the  tvorld  in  which 
there  was  always,  from  the  earlied  period  almod  to 
the  prefent  age,  a  Handing  order  of  poets,  w'e  can¬ 
not  rcafonably  be  furprifed,  either  at  finding  excellent 
poems  eompofed,  or,  after  being  coinpofed,  carefully 
prefer\^ed  from  oblivion.  A  great  part  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  order  was  to  -watch  over  the  poems  of 
Offian.  In  every  family  of  didin(Rion  there  was  al- 
%vays  one  principal  bard,  and  a  number  of  difciples, 
-who  vied  with  each  other  in  having  thefe  poems  in 
the  grcaled  perfeflion.  Should  the  inditution  of  the 
bards  lad  for  ever,  the  poems  of  Offian  could  never 
periffi. 

Nor  were  they  only  the  bards  of  great  families  who 
took  an  intered  in  thefe  poems  •,  the  valTal,  equally 
fond  of  the  fong  wdth  his  fuperior,  entertained  him- 
felf  in  the  fame  manner.  This,  with  a  life  free  from 
care,  a  fpirit  unbroken  by  labour,  and  a  fpace  of  time 
unoccupied  by  any  other  employment  or  diverfion,  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  the  Highlanders  a  nation  of  fingers 
and  poets.  From  fuch  a  people,  the  fuperior  merit  of 
Offian’s  poems  would  naturally  procure  every  encourage¬ 
ment,  which  they  always  retained  as  long  as  the  manners 
of  the  people  remained  unchanged. 

Many  other  reafons  confpired  to  preferve  the  poems 
of  Offian.  The  martial  and  intrepid  fpirit  which  they 
breathed,  made  it  the  intered  of  the  chieftains  to  pre¬ 
ferve  them  :  the  drain  of  judice,  generofity,  and  hu¬ 
manity,  which  runs  through  them,  recommended  them 
to  the  fuperintendants  of  religion,  who  well  knew  how 
4  D  2  much 
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Offian.  much  the  morals  of  a  people  rauft  be  tin£lured  with 
thofe  fongs  which  they  are  continually  repeating,  and 
which  have  all  the  advantages  of  poetry  and  of  muhe. 
In  fuperflitious  ages,  the  people  revered  thefe  poems, 
from  their  being  addreffed  generally  to  fome  “  fon  of 
the  rock,”  fuppofed  to  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  the 
place,  or  the  great  Jrifh  apodle  St  Patrick.  Befides, 
every  hill  and  dale  which  the  natives  of  the  Highlands 
walked  over,  was  claflic  ground.  Every  mountain, 
rock,  and  river,  was  immortalized  in  the  fong.  This 
fong  would  naturally  be  fuggefled  by  the  fight  of  thefe 
objedls,  and  every  body  would  hum  it  as  he  walked 
along.  All  the  proverbs  and  cuftoms  to  which  thefe 
poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  fon  would  alk  what  they  meant,  and  the  father 
would  repeat  the  fong  from  which  they  were  taken. 
The  diftin6l  and  unfubdued  (late  in  which  the  High¬ 
landers  remained  for  fo  long  a  enurfe  of  ages,  every 
clan,  one  generation  after  another,  inhabiting  the  fame 
valley,  till  towards  the  prefent  century,  contributed 
much  to  preferve  their  traditions  and  their  poems  j  and 
the  confiant  and  general  cuftom  of  repeating  thefe  in 
the  Avintcr  nights,  kept  them  always  alive  in  their  re¬ 
membrance. 

To  thefe  caufes  and  cufloms  the  prefervaticn  of 
Offian’s  poems,  for  fo  many  ages,  has  been  aferibed. 
But  thefe  caufes  and  cufloms  have  ceafed  to  exiil  j  and 
the  poems  of  Offian,  of  courfi.',  have  ceafed  to  be  re¬ 
peated. — Within  a  century  back,  Uie  Highlands  of 
Scotland  have  undergone  a  greater  revolution  than  it 
had  done  for  ten  before  that  period.  With  a  quicker 
pace  the  feudal  fydem  vaniilitd*,  property  tleduaU'd  *, 
new  laws  and  new  culmms  ftept  in,  and  fopplantcd 
the  old  :  and  all  this,  with  fuch  fudden  and  (ueh  vio¬ 
lent  convulfions,  as  may  w^ell  account  for  the  fiiaking 
of  a  fabric  which  bad  flood  fo  many  ages,  that  it 
fecnied  to  have  bidden  defiance  to  all  the  injuries  of 
time.  Even  fince  Mr  Maepherfon  gathered  the  poems 
in  his  colle<flion,  the  amufements,  employments,  and 
tafte  of  the  Highlanders  are  much  altered.  A  greater 
attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  paflurage,  has 
quite  engrofled  that  partial  attention  wdiich  was  paid, 
even  then,  to  the  fong  of  the  bard.  In  twenty  years 
hence,  if  manners  continue  to  change  fo  fafl  as  they 
do  at  prefent,  the  faintefl  traees  will  fcarce  be  found 
of  tliofe  tales  and  poems.  “  OtTian  himfclf  is  the  lall 
of  his  race  and  he  too  (liall  foon  be  no  more,  for 
his’  gray  branches  are  already  flrewed  on  all  the 
winds.” 

'  Among  the  caufes  W'hich  make  thefe  poems  vanifli 
fo  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  fliould  come  in 
for  a  large  fliare.  From  the  baneful  fftade  of  thofe 
murderers  of  the  nwf\  the  light  of  the  fong  mufl  fafl 
retire.  No  other  reafon  needs  be  given  why  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Highlanders  negledl  fo  much  the  fongs  of  their 
fathers. — Once,  the  humble,  but  happy  vaflal,  fat  at 
his  eafe,  at  the  foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree. 
Few  \vere  his  wants,  and  fewer  flill  his  cares  ;  for  he 
beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  him,  on  liis  then  un- 
meafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  carelefs  fong, 
and  tuned  his  harp  with  joy,  w'bile  his  foul  in  filence 
bleifed  his  children. — Now,  we  were  going  to  draw’  the 
comparlfon  : 

- fed  Cynthius  aurem 

Veil  it  et  admonuit. 


It  is  more  agreeable  to  remark,  as  another  caufe  for  Ofllai?; 
the  negle£l  of  ancient  poems  and  traditions,  the  growth  -v— 
of  induftry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of  time  to 
more  advantage,  and  efpecially  the  increafe  of  more 
ufeful  know' ledge. —  But  above  all,  the  cxtindlion  of 
the  order  of  the  bards  haflened  the  cataflrophe  of  Of- 
flan’s  poems.  By  a  happy  coincidence  Maepherfon 
overtook  the  lail  that  remained  of  this  order,  (Mac- 
vaurich,  bard  to  Clanronald),  and  got  his  treafure.  This 
fa<5l  (with  the  red  book  furniihed  by  Mr  Macdonald  of 
Croidart,  and  fome  other  MSS.)  accounts  for  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon’s  having  found  thefe  poems  in  greater  number 
and  perfe^lion,  than  they  could  ever  fince  be  met  with. 

The  fragments,  however,  which  havelince  been  gather¬ 
ed,  give  a  credibility  to  every  thing  that  has  been  faid 
of  the  original  grandeur  of  the  building. 

Although  this  difquifition  has  already  extended  to 
a  length  w  hich  readers  not  partial  lo  Scottifh  antiqui¬ 
ties  will  perhaps  think  too  great,  we  cannot  difmifs 
it  without  obferviiig,  that  Fingal  and  Ofiian  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Iriili  as  W’ell  as  by  the  Caledonians. 

On  this  double  claim,  as  w'cll  as  on  the  cunlroverfy 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  there  is 
fo  much  candour  and  good  feiife  in  the  following  re¬ 
marks  of  T  F.  Hill,  publiflicd  in  the  53d  volume  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  that  we  cannot  deny  our- 
felves  the  pleafure  of  making  them  conclude  the  ar- 
tick*. 

Mr  Hill  travelled  through  the  Flighlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  during  the  fummer  months  of  1780.  He  fee  ms 
to  have  been  very  ardent  in  his  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  Ofiian,  and  to  have  eonducled  thofe  inquiries 
w’ith  great  judgment.  The  eonfequence  was,  that  he 
received  diilerent  accounts  in  difl’erent  plates,  and 
picked  up  various  fongs  relating  to  Fingal  and  his 
heroci'-. 

“  From  this  collection,  it  is  evident  (fays  he)  that 
there  are  many  traditional  fongs  preferved  in  the  High¬ 
lands  r»latingto  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  as  w’cll  as  to 
feveral  other  fubj(  Cl*'.  It  is  aifo  evident,  that  thefe 
f(  ngs  contain  portions  of  the  very  poems  publiflicd  by 
Mr  Maepherfon  and  Mr  Smith,  under  the  name  of 
Off  an.  We  may  therefore  juflly  conclude,  that  thtfe 
poems  arc  not  w’holly  the  forgery  of  tlieir  editors,  but 
compiled  at  leall  from  original  fongs.  I  by  no  me  ans 
think  it  worth  ray  wdiile  to  notice  ih.e  various  concef- 
fions  in  favour  of  this  conclufion,  w  hich  the  minor  anta- 
gc/nifls  of  Offian  have  of  late  bee  n  forced  to  make.  I 
myfelf  have  given  proofs  <  f  it,  which  nt^d  1  hope  no  ex¬ 
ternal  confirmation.  'Fo  thefe  proofs  might  be  added, 
that  I  met  with  many  traditional  prefi  rvers  of  thefe 
fong^,  in  every  different  part  of  the.  Flighlands  :  fimie 
of  whom,  efpecially  in  Argylefhire,  Lochaber,  and  on 
the  refl  of  the  w^eflern  coaft,  w  ere  faid  to  poilefs  various 
poems  attributed  to  Offian,  although  1  had  neither  lei- 
fure  nor  opportunity  to  colic  61  topics  from  the  m. — But 
enough  has  already  been  faid  on  this  fubje6l,  if  my  telli- 
mony  deferves  regard. 

“  Thefe  principles  being  cflablifhed,  itrem:  ins  to  be 
confidered  how  far  the  poems  publiflicd  by  Maepher- 
fim  and  Smith  defer ve  to  be  confidered  as  the  works  of 
Offian. 

“  The  fimgs  attributed  to  that  bard,  which  contain 
paffages  of  the  Offian  of  Maepherfon  and  Smith,  arc  by 
no  means  uniformly  confiftciit  with  the  poems  in  which 
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Oflian.  the  parallel  palTages  are  found,  but  frequently  relate  to 
different  events,  and  even  eontaln  different  circumftances. 
From  lienee  it  feems  mofl  probable,  that  Mr  Maepher- 
fon  and  Mr  Smith  compiled  their  publications  from  tliofe 
parts  of  the  Highland  fongs  which  they  moll  approved, 
combining  them  into  fucii  forms  as  according  to  their 
ideas  were  moll  excellent,  and  preferving  tlie  old  names 
and  the  leading  events.  In  this  procefs  they  were  fup- 
ported  and  encouraged  by  the  variety  of  fongs  preferved 
in  the  Highlands  upon  the  fame  fubje(5l,  and  by  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  fame  event  is  related.  Mr 
Macplierfon  may  Indeed  have  MSS.  of  all  the  poems  he 
lias  publillied  ;  ivhich  MSS.  may  either  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  himfelf,  or  by  fonie  former  colle£lor  5  or  they 
may  poffibly  contain  entire  poems  really  ancient.  But 
Mr  Smith  has  honellly  acknowledged,  that  he  himfelf 
Compiled  his  Oflian  in  the  maimer  above  deferibed. 

‘  After  the  materials  Avere  colle<5lcd  (fays  he),  the  next 
labour  wa'^  to  compare  the  different  editions  ;  to  flrike 
off  feveral  parts  that  were  manifeflly  fpiirioi’s*,  to  bring 
together  fome  epifodes  that  appeared  to  have  a  relation 
to  one  another,  though  repeated  feparately  *,  and  rellore 
to  their  proper  places  fome  incidents  that  feeraed  to  have 
run  from  one  poem  to  another: — and  hence  it  wa*:  una¬ 
voidably  ncccfiary  to  throw  in  f(»metiraes  a  few  lines  or 
fentences  to  join  fome  of  the  epifodes  together. — I  am 
fenfible  that  the  form  of  thefe  poems  is  confiderably  al¬ 
tered  from  what  is  found  in  any  one  of  the  editions  from 
which  they  are  compiled,  'fhey  have  alfumed  fornewhat 
more  of  the  appearance  of  regularity  and  art — than  that 
bold  and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  originally 
delivered.’ 

“  Mr  Smith  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  OfTian  of  Mr  Maepher- 
fon  in  a  fome  what  fimilar  manner  :  ‘  Tliat  wc  have 
not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  or  even  of  the 
colle^lion  tran dated  by  Mr  Macplierfon,  we  allow  : 
yet  dill  wc  have  many  of  them,  and  of  almofl  all  a 
part.  The  building  is  not  entire,  but  we  have  llill  the 
grand  ruins  of  it.’ 

“  What  portion,  therefore,  of  the  Odian  of  Maepher- 
fon  and  Smith  is  original,  no  man  can  determine  except 
themfelves.  Smith  indeed  fays,  that  he  has  mentioned 
all  his  material  alterations,  tranfpofitions,  and  additions, 
in  his  notes*,  and  that^J^r  the  mojl  part^  he  was  guided 
In  them  by  the  Sgeulaclids,  or  traditionary  tales  aceom- 
jianying  the  fongs  ;  but  there  are  few  fucli  notes  in  his 
book,  and  perhaps  as  few/z/c/z  Sgeulaclids  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Highlanders.  In  Macplierfon  and  Smith  alfo  wc 
fee  thefe  poems  di veiled  of  their  idiomatic  peculiarities 
and  fabulous  ornaments  j  which  renders  it  impollible  to 
difeover  what  manners  and  opinions  are  really  ancient, 
and  what  are  of  modern  invention.  Ye  t  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  fplte  of  all  the  obje61ions  to  their  authenticity, 
necelTarily  produced  by  fuch  a  treatment  of  them,  they 
Hill  polTels  an  Internal  evidence  of  originality  which  has 
enabled  them  hitherto  to  withlland  all  the  torrent  of  op- 
pofition. 

“  The  OlTian  of  Maepherfon  and  Smith  appears  there- 
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fore  to  be  a  mutilated  work,  even  though  ive  {hould  fup-  Offian. 
pofe  that  the  fongs  they  originally  compiled  from  Avere 
the  undoubted  Avorks  of  that  celebrated  bard.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ^  for  even  alloAving  that  an 
OlTian  ever  exifted  and  Avrote,  yet  time  mull  have  intro¬ 
duced  fuch  material  changes  in  his  Avorks  if  preferved 
merely  by  tradition  during  fo  long  a  period,  that  their 
own  author  Avould  hardly  knoAV  them  again.  I  think  it 
however  doubtful,  Avhether  fuch  a  being  as  OlTian  ever 
appeared  in  the  Avorld. 

“  All  the  fongs  Avhich  I  met  Avith  In  the  Highlands 
relative  to  the  Feinne  or  Fingalians  Avere  attributed  to 
Offian  :  his  name  feems  merely  a  common  title,  Avhich 
is  aferibed  to  all  the  poetic  annals  of  his  race. 

“  From  thefe conliderations,  Ave  feem  authorized  finally 
to  conclude,  that  the  Offian  of  Maepherfon  and  Smith 
is  a  mutilated  compilation  from  Highland  fongs,  aferibed 
indeed  to  that  bard,  yet  very  little  likely  to  be  his  com- 
polition.  Out  of  thefe  they  feledled  the  befl  parts,  and 
reje^led  fuch  as  they  thought  might  difcredlt  the  cha- 
radler  of  Highland  antiquity  ;  attributing  them  to  later 
times,  and  the  ignorant  bards  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Perhaps  even  the  AVorks  of  Honicr  hirnfelf,  Avhieh  had  fo 
many  different  editions,  v'ery  confiderably  varying  from 
each  other,  were  compiled  by  a  fornewhat  fimilar  procefs 
from  the  ancient  Greek  fongs. 

“  Another  quellion  remains  to  be  conlidered  :  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  fongs  are  the  compofilicms  of  the  Highlands 
or  of  Ireland  *,  and,  Avhethcr  Oflian  Avas  an  Iriffi  or  a 
Caledonian  Scot  ?  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  fongs  in 
this  colle6lion  evidently  manifefl  a  conne6lion  Avith 
Ireland,  though  their  traditional  prefervation  in  Scot¬ 
land  has  fometimes  introouced  the  name  of  Scotland 
in  its  Head.  One  of  their  principal  perfonages  is  St 
Patrick,  the  peculiar  apollle  of  Ireland,  AvhIch  alone 
feems  fufficient  to  mark  their  origin  (a).  If  therefore 
AVe  may  rcafon  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  it  is  juil  to 
conclude,  that  all  the  other  fongs  preferved  in  the 
Highlands  relative  to  the  Fingalians  are  alfo  Iriffi. 

They  are  av holly  confined  to  the  weftern  coafl  of  the 
Highlands,  oppofite  Ireland  *,  and  the  very  traditions 
of  the  country  themfelves  acknowledge  the  Fingalians 
to  be  originally  Irifli.  The  genealogy  of  Fingal  was 
there  given  me  as  follows :  Fion  Mac  Coul,  Mac 
Tratlial,  Mac  Arflit  Riogh  Erin,  or  king  of  Ireland  ; 
thus  attributing  the  origin  of  his  race  to  the  Iriffi.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  thefe  notions  about  Fingal 
Avere  common  to  the  Scots  in  the  mofl;  ancient  times, 
and  brought  by  them  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  the 
hereditary  fijperftition  of  both  races  j  for,  notwithlland- 
ing  it  may  appear  inolT  probable  that  Ireland  ffiould 
receive  colonies  fromPScotland  than  the  contrary,  Ave 
have  dlre6l  hifloric  evidences  that  Scotland  received 
them  from  Ireland  *,  and  no  bare  theoretic  probabi¬ 
lity  deferves  to  be  oppofed  to  the  pofitivc  aflertions  of 
hlftory. 

“  With  regard  to  the  Erfe  manuferipts,  about  Avhich 
fo  much  has  been  fald,  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge, 

that 


(a)  “  The  Scots  indeed  lay  claim  to  the  birth  of  St  Patrick,  and  boall  alfo  his  burial-place.  Camden,  edit. 
Gibfon,  1695,  pp.  921.  1014.*  And  fo  alfo  do  the  Britons,  ib.  p.  631,  1014  but  his  life  and  miracles  all 
ngree  to  attribute  it  to  Ireland*  lu  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden,  the  account  of  St  Patiick  is  in  a’^oI,  iii.  p.  612, 
618.  See  Patrick,  St. 
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that  I  have  never  feen  enough  of  them  to  give  any 
decided  opinion  :  thofe  which  I  have  fcen  induced  me 
to  think  they  principally  owe  tlieir  exiftence  to  Ire¬ 
land. 

“  I  (hall  not  repeat  what  others  have  faid  to  prove  the 
Fingalians  Irifh  j  though  the  connexion  of  Fingal  with 
Ireland  has  been  already  warmly  alTerted. 

“  But  an  unnoticed  though  curious,  paflage  in  Cam¬ 
den  affords  us  the  mofl  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  mofl 
convincing  proof,  that  Fingal  is  an  Irifli  hero,  which  de- 
monftrates  at  leaf!  that  he  was  indifputably  claimed  by 
the  Irifli  200  years  ago.  It  is  contained  in  an  extra6l 
(already  mentioned)  made  by  Camden,  from  an  account 
of  the  manners  of  the  native  Irifh,  written  by  one  Good, 
a  fchoolmafler  at  Limerick,  in  1  566.  ‘  They  think,’ 
fays  he,  fpeaking  of  Ireland  and  its  inhabitants,  ‘  the 
fouls  of  the  deceafed  are  in  communion  with  famous  men 
of  thofe  places,  of  whom  they  retain  many  flories  and 
fonnets  j  as  of  the  giants  Fin-Mac-Huyle,  Ofkir-Mac- 
Ofshin,  or  Ofshin-Mac-Owim  j  and  they  fay,  through 
illufion,  that  they  often  fee  them.’ 

“  The  very  material  importance  of  this  curious  paf- 
fage,  with  relation  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  urge  j  for  every  eye  mufl  fee  it.  We  alfo  obtain 
from  it  new  information  in  refped  to  the  lafl  part  of  the 
hiflory  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes  j  as  it  enables  us  to  de¬ 
termine  who  they  were  with  a  precifion  which  mufl 
othenvife  have  been  wanting,  to  complete  thefe  remarks 
on  the  Highland  fongs. 

“  The  lingular  agreement  of  this  paffage  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Offian  which  were  taught  me  in  Scotland  is 
worthy  particular  remark  j  it  confirms  them  even  in  the 
mofl  novel  and  peculiar  iiiflances.  The  Fingalians  wxre 
generally  reprefented  as  giants  :  but  the  mofl  remarkable 
occurrence  is  in  the  mythologic  charader  attributed  by 
both  to  Fingal,  Ofcar,  and  OfTian.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
have  to  obferve,  that  Mac  Nab  deferibed  Fingal  as  the 
‘  Odin  of  the  Scots,  and  that  a  fong  called  Urnigh  OJJian 
evidently  fpeaks  of  him  as  fuch.  This  curious  paffage 
reprefents  him  exa6lly  in  the  fame  charadler  j  a  hero 
with  whom  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed  are  in  communion, 
who  is  their  chieftain,  and  the  lord  of  their  feafls.  The 
gods  of  all  the  northern  nations  feem  to  have  been  of 
this  clafs  ;  mighty  heroes,  efleemed  once  to  have  been 
invincible  on  earth,  though  perhaps  not  ever  flridly 
men,  nor  yet  conflantly  regarded  as  giants.  Such  are 
Odin,  Thor,  and  the  other  T'eutonie  gods  j  fuch  are  Fin¬ 
gal,  Ofcar,  and  the  rell  of  the  Fingalians  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Scots  ;  fuch  are  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  even  Ju¬ 
piter  himfelf,  with  all  his  fons  and  daughters,  among  the 
original  Greeks,  a  people  who  agreed  in  many  particu¬ 
lars  with  our  own  anceflors  in  ij^rthern  Europe.  The 
notions  entertained  about  ghofls,  as  an  intermediate  or¬ 
der  of  beings  between  men  and  divinities,  endowed  with 
fome  fhare  of  power  to  do  evil,  is  alfo  remarkably  con¬ 
gruous  with  this  mythology. 

“  As  Fingal  was  a  divine  hero,  fo  Offian  feems  to 
have  been  a  divine  bard.  Some  of  the  gods  of  the 
T'cutons  w'ere  bards  in  like  manner  j  the  god  Niord 
and  his  wife  Skada  quarrelled  in  elegant  verfe  of 
their  own  compofition  ;  and  Odin  is  the  relator  of  his 
own  Edda.  Apollo,  the  poetic  deity  of  Greece,  like- 
wife  fung  the  hiflory  of  his  fellow- deities  to  men  on 
earth,  as  well  as  Orpheus  his  foil.  The  bards  and  tradi¬ 
tional  prefervers  of  fongs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  have 


ever  been  fond  of  aferibing  all  ancient  poems  to  this  Offian, 
Offian,  and  efpeciafly  thofe  relating  to  his  own  race  ^ 
and  from  this  caufe  the  poems  aferibed  to  Offian  are  be¬ 
come  fo  voluminous.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
fimilar  cuflom  of  aferibing  their  works  to  Hermes  :  U 
TT^efom  TOC  a-aiptas  Iv^Yif^ocloc,  ccvloJ  ecy(}to^k(ri{v 

i^f.cov  TTcc^cc  rx  oiyMei  fays  Jam- 

blichus,  S.  I.  c.  I.  which  rendered  the  Hermetic  writ¬ 
ings  equally  voluminous.  The  Egyptians,  who  poifeffed 
the  art  of  writing,  depofited  their  works  in  the  adyta  of 
their  temples  j  as  the  Arabians  depofited  their  poems  of 
old  in  the  temple  of  Mecca  :  but  becaiifc  the  Egyptians 
affixed  to  them  no  author’s  name,  except  that  of  Hermes, 
to  him,  as  to  the  Scottifh  Offian,  alnioil  all  the  national 
literature  was  attributed  by  religious  flattery. 

“  I  fincerely  wiffi,  that  fome  gentleman  poffeffed  of 
adequate  abilities  and  acquaintance  with  the  Erfe  lan¬ 
guage,  would  undertake  to  colle6l  thefe  Offianic  fongs 
in  their  fimiile  original  flate  5  as  they  undoubtedly 
contain  much  curious  knowledge,' accumulated  in  the 
various  ages  through  whicli  they  ha\^e  defeended  to 
»us,  and  would  probably  afford  much  ne^v  information 
on  fubjedls  at  prefent  very  ill  underffood.  I  own,  how'- 
ever,  that  1  ffioiild  rather  ehoofe  to  feek  for  them  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland  ^  but  neitlier  country  ffiould 
be  unexplored. 

“  After  having  thus  freely,  though  I  hope  not  un- 
candidly,  delivered  my  fentiments  on  the  Offian  of 
Mr  Maepherfon,  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge  my- 
felf  deeply  indebted  to  it  for  the  lileafure  in  perufal  it 
has  frequently  afforded  me.  I  am  willing,  and  indeed 
happy,  thus  publicly  to  declare  myfelf  a  warm  admi¬ 
rer  of  it  as  a  literary  compofition.  The  novelty  of  its 
manner,  of  its  ideas,  and  of  the  objedls  it  deferibes, 
added  to  the  flrength  and  brilliancy  of  genius  which 
frequently  appears  in  it,  have  enabled  me  to  read  it 
wdth  more  delight,  and  to  return  to  it  more  frequently, 
than  almoft  any  other  work  of  modern  times.  And  let 
it  be  regarded  in  what  light  it  may,  the  praife  of  ele¬ 
gant  feledion  and  compofition  certainly  belongs  to 
its  editori  If  I  had  not  entertained  thefe  opinions  of 
its  merit,  I  ffiould  never  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
inveftigatc  its  authenticity  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  believe, 
if  the  general  opinion  had  not  ccncurred  with  mine, 
that  the  world  would  ever  have  wafted  fo  much  time 
in  difputing  about  It.” 

Since  wJiat  has  now  been  faid  concerning  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  poems  of  Offian  w  as  written,  the  fame  fub- 
je(Sl  has  been  again  brought  under  difeuffion,  and  more 
keenly  and  ably  agitated  than  at  any  former  period  of 
the  controverfy.  Among  thofe  ^vho  have  entered  the 
lifts  in  this  controverfy,  Mr  Laing  the  hiftorian  aj^pears 
by  far  the  moft  powerful  opponent  of  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  celebrated  poems.  In  a  hiftorieal  and  critical  dif- 
fertation  *  on  this  fubjecl,  Mr  Laing  roundly  aflerts,  that  ^  W/i-  of 
the  poems,  as  aferibed  to  Offian,  a  bard  of  the  third  cen-  Scotland. 
tury,  are  forgeries,  and  cliarges  Macplicrfon,  as  well  as 
Smith,  (in  our  opinion  too  haftily  and  raffily)  with  dire6l 
fraud  in  Impofing  on  the  world  tljcir  owm  produ6lions  as 
the  genuine  tranflations  of  ancient  Gaelic  poems.  The 
arguments  for  the  dete(ftion  of  thefe  forgeries  are  ar¬ 
ranged  under  eight  different  heads  :  i.  The  Roman 
Hiftory  of  Britain  wdth  wdnch  Maepherfon  has  connc6led 
the  poems  by  falfe  and  incorredl  allufions\  2.  The  tra¬ 
ditionary  poems  in  the  Highlands  refer  to  the  middle 

ages, 


r 
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OFian,  ages,  that  is,  about  the  9th  and  roth  centuries.  3.  The 
fiifitication.  dffHculty  or  impofTibility  of  preferving  poems  by  oral 
tradition  for  a  period  of  1500  years.  4.  The  remarkable 
diverhty  in  the  manners  of  the  Highlanders  at  the  period 
in  which  Fingal  lived,  as  defcribcd  by  hiftorians,  and  as 
they  are  rcprefented  by  Oflian  j  and  the  contradidion  of 
great  refinement  at  an  early  age  and  extreme  barbarifm  in 
n  future  age,  are  confidered  by  Mr  Laing  as  flrong  and 
decihve  proofs  of  forgery.  5.  From  traeing  the  origin 
of  the  poems  to  other  works  of  Maepherfon,  particularly 
to  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  Highlander,  publifhed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1758,  wdiich,  being  unfuecefsful,  appeared 
afterwards  as  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  Mr  Laing 
I  thinks  another  proof  of  deteflion  is  derived.  6.  A  fixth 

fource  of  deteftion,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  traced  to  the 
imitation  of  the  elaflics,  feripture,  and  other  writings. 
7.  Mr  Laing  alTcrts  that  the  fpecimens  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  produced  by  Maepherfon  were  either  written  or 
tranflated  into  Erfe  from  the  Englifh  original,  by  the 
fuppofed  tranflator  himfelf.  8.  From  the  ambiguous 
language  which  Maepherfon  fee  ms  to  have  employed  at 
different  times  during  the  progrefs  of  the  numerous  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  poems,  Mr  Laing  infers  a  diflin6i:  avowal  of 
fraud.  But  for  the  illuftratioii  of  the  arguments  now 
noticed  we  muff  refer  the  reader  to  the  differtation 
itfelfr 

It  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  charges  fo  formally  ad¬ 
duced,  and  fo  keenly  fupported,  would  pafs  altogether 
unnoticed  by  the  admirers  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  or 
the  believers  in  their  authenticity.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  Mr  Laing’s  arguments  have,  been  combated  by 
different  writers  with  various  fuccefs.  Among  the  works 
on  this  fide  of  the  queflion  which  have  fallen  in  our  way, 
the  Effay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Offian  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Graham,  holds  the  moh  refpecffable  place. 
But  our  limits  abfolutely  preclude  us  even  from  Rating 
his  arguments.  We  refer  therefore  to  the  work  itfelf 
which,  the  reader  will  not  diflike  to  find,  is  written  with 
fome  degree  of  elegance,  and,  what  is  not  ufual  in  eon- 
troverfy,  wuth  a  great  degree  of  temper  and  moderation. 
The  reader  who  wiflies  to  purfue  this  inveffigation,  may 
confult  alfo  a  Trcatife  on  the  fame  fubje£i:  by  Mr  Mac¬ 
donald,  the  Report  on  Offian  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Gaelic  fcholar 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  perufing  the  Originals,  ^vhich 
have  been  publilhed  by  Sir  .John  Sinclair. 

OSSIFICATION,  in  the  animal  economy,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  bones,  but  more  particularly  theconverfion 
of  parts  naturally  foft  to  the  hardnefs  and  confiftency  of 
bones.  Bones,  Dr  Drake  contends,  are  formed  out  of 
the  tnofl  comminute  or  broken  parts  of  the  blood  ;  fince 
we  fee  that  the  blood  of  old  men,  which  by  a  long  courfe 
I  of  circulation  becomes  in  a  manner  unfit  for  the  common 

office  of  nutrition,  will  however  ofiify,  and  convert  into 
bones,  many  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  and  even  the 
eoats  of  the  veffels  themfelves,  whofe  fubflance  being 
next  to  the  b.ones  the  mofi;  compafl,  admits  only  of  the 
1  fmalleft  particles  of  the  blood,  ^vhicl]  therefore  fooneff 

become  offeous,  as  they  are  frequently  found.  Dr  Nif- 
bet’s  opinion  of  offification  is,  that  in  the  blood,  or  a  fluid 
fecreted  from  it,  there  is  an  olllfying  juice,  having  par¬ 
ticles  which  are  not  apparent ;  that  whenever  nature  de- 
I  figns  an  offification  between  membranes,  or  within  a  car¬ 

tilage,  ffic  oecafions  a  more  than  ufual  afflux  of  this 
fluid )  which  fo  much  diftends  the  veffels  u’hich  were 


before  invifible,  as  to  make*  them  capable  of  receiving  Offification 

the  red  globules  of  blood,  which  is  always  to  be  feen 

near  to  the  place  where  offification  is  begun.  In  this  .  *  1 

blood  gritty  bony  particles  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of 

a  knife,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  attraftion  and 

cohefion  of  the  particles  of  the  offifying  juice  obftruiRed, 

along  with  the  other  groffer  fluids,  in  the  beginning  of 

the  veffels  prepared  to  receive  refluent  juices.  The 

blood  being  capable  of  forming  fine  membranes,  the 

membranous  parts  of  a  bone,  which  a(Rs  as  a  gluten  to 

keep  thefe  particles  and  fibres  together,  if  there  be  any 

fuch,  that  do  not  arife  from  the  coats  of  its  veffels,  are 

produced  by  a  cohefion  round  the  cretaceous  particles  of 

a  part  of  the  fluid,  in  which  they  were  generated  and 

contained.  Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve  as 

a  bed,  between  or  within  which  the  bony  particles  are 

depofited,  or  flioot  j  but  without  any  intermixture  of  the 

particles  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  or  continuation  of  the 

fibres  of  the  one  fubflance  to  thofe  of  the  other,  as  is 

evident  in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept  long  enough 

in  water,  and  then  flit  ^  for  the  bone  will,  as  foon  as 

the  large  veffels  that  enter  its  fubflance  are  divided,  flip 

as  eafily,  and  perhaps  eafier,  from  it  than  an  acorn  does 

out  of  its  cup  :  and  there  is  a  fmoothnefs  and  polifh  of 

the  parts  of  both  cartilage  and  bone,  which  fhow  there 

is  no  conjun6lion  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  fubflances* 

While  the  bones  are  increafing  within  cartilages,  the 
cartilages  are  extended  and  fpread  out  j  by  which,  wu’th 
the  preffure  which  they  fuffer,  and  the  great  influx  of 
various  fluids,  and  the  nutritious  matter  being  hindered 
to  flow  freely  into  them,  they  decrcafe  continually,  and 
at  lafl  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  entirely  deflroycd.  Dr 
Buddeus  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  preternatural 
offifications,  which  are  commonly  faid  to  be  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  do  not  deferve  that  name  5 
for  that  thefe  hard  fubflances  have  fcarcely  any  other 
properties  of  bone  except  whitenefs  and  hardnefs. 

OSSORY,  the  weft  divifion  of  ^ueen’s-county  in 
Ireland. 

OssoRY,  Bale^  hiJl)op  of.  See  Bale.’ 

OSS  UN  A,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spain,  with  an  univerfity,  an  hofpital,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  N.  Lat.  37.  8.  W.  Long.  4.  18. 

OSTADE,  Adrian  Van,  an  eminent  Dutch  )ainter 
born  at  Lubee  in  16 rp.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Francis 
Hals,  in  whofe  fchool  Brouwer  ^vas  cotemporary  with 
him,  where  they  contradled  an  intimate  friendfhip.  The 
fubje6ls  of  his  pencil  were  always  of  a  lo^v  kind,  he  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  the  fame  ideas  as  Teniers  ;  diverting  himfelf 
with  clowns  and  drunkards  in  liables,  alc-houfes,  and 
kitchens.  His  pi6lures  are  fo  tranfparent  and  highly 
finiflied,  that  they  have  tjie  polifh  and  luftre  of  enamel  ; 
they  have  frequently  a  force  fuperior  to  Teniers  j  yet  it 
were  to  be  Aviflied  that  he  had  not  defigned  his  figures  fb 
fliort.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the  Dutch  mafters  w'ho  beft 
underftood  the  cliiaro  obfeuro  ;  and  he  was  often  employ¬ 
ed  to  paint  figures  for  the  beft  landfeape  painters  of  his 
countrymen.  Fie  died  in  1685.  His  works,  efpeciallv 
thofe  of  his  beft  time  and  manner,  are  very  fcarce  j  lo 
that  wdien  they  are  to  be  purchafed,  no  price  is  thought 
too  much  for  them.  His  prints  etched  by  himfelf,  large 
and  fmall,  confift  of  54  pieces. 

OSTALRIC,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  hav¬ 
ing  a  ilrong  caftle,  and  feated  on  the  river  Tordera,  in 
E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  24.  44. 
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Oftend,  OSTEND,  a  very  ftrong  fea-port  town  of  the  Ne- 
Ofteocolla.  therlands,  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  with  a  good  harbour 
and  a  magnificent  towm-houfe.  It  is  not  very  large,  but 
it  is  well  fortified.  It  %Yas  much  more  confiderable  be¬ 
fore  the  long  fiege  of  the  Spaniards,  which  continued 
from  1601  to  1604,  when  It  was  almoft  entirely  reduced 
fo  afhes.  The  Dutch  loft  50,000  men,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  80,000,  Ifabella  Eugenia,  governante  of  the 
Netherlands,  made  a  vow  ftie  would  not  ftiift  her  fmock 
before  Oftend  furrendered  *,  but  before  the  town  was 
taken  it  had  greatly  changed  its  colour.  However,  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  to  keep  her  in  countenance,  had  theirs 
dyed,  that  they  might  be  like  that  of  their  miftrefs.  This 
place  w'as  taken  by  the  Dutch  In  1706,  but  reftored  to 
the  emperor  la  1724,  when  an  Eaft  India  company 
was  eftabllftied  here,  but  entirely  fuppreffed  by  treaty 
in  1731*  It  was  taken  by  the  French  In  Auguft 
1745,  after  10  days  liege,  but  reftored  by  the  treaty  of 
Alx-la-Chapelle.  It  was  overrun  by  the  French  Re¬ 
publicans,  with  Dumourler  at  their  head,  but  was 
quickly  recovered  by  the  jun(Rion  of  the  allies.  It  Avas 
evacuated  by  the  French  in  1 793,  and  they  repoffefled  It 
in  1794,  Here  the  BrItKh  landed  a  body  of  troops  in 
May  1798,  wdio  blew  up  and  deftroytd  the  w'orks  of 
the  Bruges  canal  j  but  the  wind  ftiifting  before  they 
could  re-embark,  they  were  under  the  neceflity  of  fur- 
rendering  to  the  French.  It  Is  10  miles  W,  of  Bruges, 
eight  N.  E.  of  Newport,  22  E.  of  Dunkirk,  and 
60  N.  W.  of  BruiTcls.  E.  Long.  2.  56.  N.  Lat.  51, 

OSTEOCOLLA,  in  Natural  Hijlory^  a 

white  or  afti-coloured  fparry  fubftance,  in  ftrape  like  a 
bone,  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  the  quality  of 
uniting  broken  bones,  on  which  account  it  Is  ordered 
in  fome  plafters  *,  a  fuppofitlon,  we  fear,  which  is  not 
warranted  by  experience.  It  Is  found  In  long,  thick, 
and  irregularly  cylindrlc  pieces,  which  are  in  general 
hollow,  but  are  fometimes  filled  up  with  a  marly  earth, 
and  fometimes  contain  within  them  the  remains  of  a 
ftlck,  round  wdiich  the  ofteocolla  had  been  formed  5 
but  though  it  is  plain  from  thence  that  many  pieces  of 
ofteocolla  have  been  formed  by  incruftalions  round 
fticks,  yet  the  greater  number  are  not  fo,  but  are  ir¬ 
regularly  tubular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  flat 
cake,  rolled  up  in  a  cylindrlc  ftiape.  The  crufts  of 
which  tliefe  arc  compofed  do  not  form  regular  concen¬ 
tric  circles  round  the  internal  cavity,  as  muft  have  been 
the  cafe  had  they  been  formed  by  incruft  at  Ion.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  plainly  fhow  that  they  were  once 
fo  manv  thin  ftrata,  compofing  a  flat  furfacc,  which  has 
afterwards  been  rolled  up,  as  one  might  do  a  paper  three 
or  four  times  doubled,  Into  tw.o,  three,  or  more  fpiral 
lines  *,  in  -which  cafe,  each  fiiigle  edge  of  the  paper 
would  be  everywhere  a  regular  point  of  a  continued 
fpiral  line  drawn  from  a  given  pointy  but  they  would  by 
no  means  be  fo  many  detached  concentric  circles.  The 
ofteocolla  is  found  of  different  flzes,  from  that  of  a  crow- 
quill  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  arm.  It  is  compofed  of 
fand  and  earth,  which  may  be  feparated  by  waflilng  the 
powdered  ofteocolla  with  water,  and  Is  found  both  in 
digging  and  in  feveral  brooks,  in  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  elfewhere.  It  Is  called  hammofteus  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  It  has  this  name  in  thefe  places  from 
its  always  growing  In  fand,  never  in  clay,  or  any  folid 
foil,  nor  even  in  gravel.  Where  a  piece  of  it  any  where 


appears  on  the  furface,  they  dig  down  for  it,  and  find  the  OftecocoIU 
branches  run  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  They  ufually  run  II 
ftraight  down,  but  lometiraes  tliey  are  found  fpreadin^  OftervalJ. 
into  many  parts  near  the  furiace,  as  if  it  -were  a  fub- 
terraneous  tree,  whofe  main  ftem  began  at  12  feet 
depth,  and  thence  grew  up  in  a  branched  manner  till 
met  by  the  open  air.  The  main  trunk  is  ulually  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  leg,  and  the  branches  that  grow  out 
from  it  are  thickeft  near  the  trunk,  and  thinner  as 
they  feparate  from  it.  The  thinneft  are  about  the  fize 
of  a  man’s  finger.  The  people  employed  to  colltdl  It, 
when  they  cannot  find  any  mark  of  It  on  the  furficc, 
fearch  after  the  fpecks  of  white  or  little  lumps  of  w  hitilh 
foft  matter,  which  they  find  lying  in  various  parts  on  the 
top  of  the  fand.  Thefe  always  lead  them  either  to  a  bed 
of  perfect  ofteocolla,  or  to  fome  In  the  formation.  If  they 
mifs  of  It,  they  ftlll  find  a  fubftance  like  rotten  wood  ; 
which,  when  traced  In  its  courfe.  Is  found  to  proceed 
from  a  main  trunk,  at  the  depth  of  that  of  the  ofteocolla, 
and  to  fpread  itfelf  Into  branches  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  diggers  call  this  fubftance  the  flower  of  ofteocolla, 
or  hammofteus. 

The  ofteocolla  found  In  the  earth  is  at  firft  foft  and 
du6lile,  but  in  half  an  hour’s  time.  If  expofed  to  the 
air.  It  becomes  as  hard  as  we  find  it  in  the  ftiops.  The 
method  to  take  up  a  perfedl  piece  for  a  fpecimen  is  to 
open  the  ground,  clear  away  the  fand,  and  leave  it  fo 
for  an  hour  or  thereabouts :  in  this  time  it  will  harden, 
and  may  be  taken  out  whole.  It  Is  certain,  that  the 
ofteocolla  is  produced  at  this  time  *,  for  if  a  pit  be  clear¬ 
ed  of  it,  there  will  more  grow  there  In  a  year  or  two, 
only  it  will  be  fofter,  and  -will  not  harden  fo  eafily  in 
the  air  as  the  other.  What  the  rotten  fubftance  refemb- 
ling  the  decayed  branches  of  trees  is,  w^e  cannot  deter¬ 
mine,  unlefs  It  really  be  fuch  *,  but  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  that  It  Is  the  root  of  fomething,  is  abfurd, 
becaufe  its  thickeft  part  ahvays  lies  at  the  greateft  depth, 
and  the  branches  all  run  upwards.  The  ofteocolla  is  a 
marly  fpar,  which  concretes  round  this  mattery  but  what 
It  Is  that  determines  it  to  concrete  no  where  on  the  fame 
ground  but  about  thefe  branches,  it  Is  difficult  to  fay. 

The  rottennefs  of  this  fubftance,  which  forms  the  bafis 
of  the  ofteocolla,  renders  It  very  liable  to  moulder  and 
fall  away  ;  and  hence  It  is  that  we  ufually  fee  the  ofteo¬ 
colla  hollow.  Sometimes  it  Is  found  folid  j  but  in  this 
cafe  there  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  vegetable  matter 
ferving  as  Its  bafis,  and  Inftead  of  one  branch.  It  will  be 
found  in  this  cafe  to  have  concreted  about  a  number  of 
fibres,  the  remains  of  which  will  be  found  In  It  on  a 
clofe  examination.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  39. 

OSTEOLOGY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  bones.  See  Anatomy,  Part  1. 

OSTERVALD,  John  Frederic,  a  famous  Prote- 
ftant  divine,  was  born  at  Neufchattel  in  1663  ? 
made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  In  his  ftudles,  that  he  became 
mafter  of  arts  at  Saumur  before  he  was  16  years  of  age. 

He  afterwards  ftudied  at  Orleans  and  at  Paris.  At  his 
return  to  Neufchattel  In  1699,  he  became  paftor  of  the 
church  tlicre  ;  and  contradled  a  ftridl  frlendftiip  with  the 
celebrated  John  Alphonfus  Turretin  of  Geneva,  and  the 
Illuilrious  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Bafil.  The  union  of 
thefe  three  divine^,  which  was  called  the  Triumvirate  of 
the  divinex  of  Swi/ferhmd^  lafted  till  his  death.  Mr 
Oftervald  acquired  the  higheft  reputation,  by  his  virtues, 
his  zeal  in  inftru6ling  his  difciples,  and  reftored  eccle- 

fiaftical 
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OfTemld  {lafllcal  difclpline.  He  wrote  many  books  In  French; 

Odiacks  principal  of  which  arc,  i.  A  Trcatifc  concerning  the 
*  Sources  of  Corruption,  which  is  a  good  moral  piece. 
2.  A  Catcchifm,  or  Inflru6tion  in  the  Chrillian  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  which  has  been  tranflated  into  German,  Dutch, 
and  Engliili  *,  and  the  Abridgement  of  the  Sacred  Hi- 
Rory,  which  he  prefixed  to  it,  was  tranOated  and  print¬ 
ed  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  EaR  Indies, 
by  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gofpel ;  and  that  Society  ellablithed  in  I^ondon,  paid 
him  a  high  compliment,  by  admitting  him  an  honorary 
member.  3.  A  trea! ife  againR  Impurity.  4.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,  with  Arguments 
and  Rt  fie<Rions,  in  folio.  5.  Ethica  C/triJHanci.  6.  Then- 
Iogi:e  Co?npendtum,  &.C.  He  died  in  1747,  regretted  by 
all  wdio  knew  him. 

OS  riA,  a  towm  fitpated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  to  the  w-ellward  of  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Aneus  Marlins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  and  was 
called  Oflia  Tihenna,  in  the  plural  number,  /.  <?.  thetwo 
mouths  of  the  d'lber,  which  were  feparated  by  the  Ho¬ 
ly  I  Hand,  an  equilatt'ral  triangle,  whole  fictes  were  each 
of  them  computed  at  about  two  miles,  d'he  colony  of 
Ollia  was  founded  immediately  beyond  the  left  or  fouth- 
ern,  and  the  port  immediately  beyond  the  right  or 
northern  branch  of  the  river;  and  the  difiance  between 
their  remains  meafures  fomething  more  than  tw’o  miles 
on  Cingolani’s  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  fand 
and  mud  depofited  by  the  d'iber  had  choked  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Ofiia  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  fame  caufe  has  ad¬ 
ded  much  to  the  fizc  of  the  Holy  lilaud,  and  gradually 
left  both  Ofiia  and  the  port  at  a  conficlerable  difiance 
from  the  fiiore.  The  dry  channels  and 

the  large  ertuaries  (J}agno  di  Potiente^  de  Levante), 
mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Tea.  Its  port  Tvas  one  of  the  mofi;  fiupendous  works  of 
Roman  magnificence,  and  it  was  a  long  time  one  of  the 
belt  towns  on  the  coafi;  ;  but  having  been  deftroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  and  the  harbour  choked  up,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above,  it  has  not  been  able  fince  to  recover  itfelf. 
Though  it  be  an  inconfiderable  place,  and  but  poorly 
inhabited  by  realbn  of  the  badnefs  of  the  air,  yet  it  is 
the  fee  of  a  bifaop,  who  is  always  deacon  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  cro>vns  the  Pope.  The  old  Ofiia,  where  are 
feen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  harbour,  is  beyond  New 
Ofiia,  towards  the  Tea  ;  the  latter  is  but  a  little  clufier 
of  houfes,  witli  a  finall  caftle.  It  is  12  miles  S.  W.  of 
Rome.  E.  Long,  t  2.  24.  N.  Lat  4r.  44.  There 
w^ere  faltw'orks  in  Ofiia,  called  Sa/ina  O/iienfis^  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Ancus  Martins  (Livy)  ;  from  wfiiich  the 
Via  Sa/aria^  which  led  to  the  Sabines,  took  its  name, 
(Varro).  It  gave  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
which  w^Hs  called  O/Iievjis  (Amraiaii). 

OSTIACKS,  a  people  of  Siberia  in  Afia.  They 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oby  and  Yenifey,  and 
on  thofe  of  fome  other  rivers  which  fall  into  thefe. 
VoL.  XV.  Part  11. 


Thefe  people  are  very  poor,  and  very  lazy,  and  in  the  OfiiackJ^. 
fummer  time  live  mofily  upon  fifii.  They  are  of  a  mid- 
die  fize,  with  broad  faces  and  nofes,  and  yellowfilli  or 
red  hair.  All  their  garments  from  lop  to  toe  are  made 
of  nth  Ikins,  for  they  have  neither  linen  nor  woollen  : 
and  indeed  they  might  almofi  as  w'eR  go  naked.  Their 
greateft  diverfion  is  hunting;  and  they  go  together  irt 
crowds,  with  a  weapon  like  a  large  knife  fafiened  in 
a  fiick.  In  fummer  they  take  and  dry  the  fifli  which 
ferves  them  in  winter  ;  and  when  that  feafon  begins, 
they  go  into  the  wmods  with  their  bowvs  and  arrowc^^ 
their  dogs  and  nets,  to  kill  fables,  ennrnes,  bears,  rein¬ 
deer,  elks,  martens,  and  foxes.  Part  of  the  furs  of  thefe 
is  paid  as  a  tax  to  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia,  and  the  reft  arc 
fold  at  a  Rated  price  to  the  Hu  fiian  governors,  but  fome - 
timesthey  are  allorved  todifpoleofthemtoprivateperfons. 

They  chiefiy  live  upon  venifim,  rvild  fowfi,  filh,  and 
roots,  for  they  have  neither  rice  nor  bread.  1  hey  drink 
for  the  mofi  part  rvater,  and  it  is  faid  they  can  veiy 
w^ell  reliih  a  draught  of  train  oil.  'rbey  are  immode¬ 
rately  fond  of  tobacco,  and  of  fwallowfing  the  fmoke, 
wfiiich  foon  intoxicates  them.  In  the  wn’nter  they  build 
their  huts  in  woods  and  forefis,  where  they  find  the 
greateft  plenty  of  game,  and  dig  deep  in  the  earth  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  the  cold,  laying  a  roof  of  bark 
or  ru fires  over  their  huts,  which  are  loon  covered  witk 
fnorv.  In  fummer  they  build  above  ground  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivexs,  to  enjoy  the  convenience  offilliing, 
and  make  no  difficulty  of  forfaking  their  habitations. 

They  have  a  fort  of  princes  among  them,  in  one  of 
whofe  houfes  fome  European  travellers  found  four  waves 
(a).  One  of  thefe  had  a  red  cloth  coat  on,  and  w’a-s 
fet  oft*  with  all  forts  of  glafs  beads,  '[’here  w^as  no  other 
furniture  than  cradles  and  chefts,  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees  fewxd  together.  Their  beds  confified  of  wood 
fiiavings,  almofi  as  foft  as  feathers,  and  their  children 
lie  naked  upon  them  in  cradles.  They  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  nor  do  they  cultivate  the  land  ;  and  feem  to¬ 
tally  Ignorant  of  times  pafi.  They  have  neither  tem¬ 
ples  nor  priefis;  and  their  boats  are  only  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees  few'ed  together.  Their  religion  is  Pagan; 
and  they  have  fome  little  brazen  idols,  tolerably  w^ell 
cafi,  reprefenting  men  and  animab,  made  of  wood  and 
earth,  all  of  w’hich  are  drefied  in  filks  in  the  manner  of 
Ruffian  ladies.  In  general,  how'ever,  they  are  ill  made, 
every  man  being  his  own  carver.  They  place  them  on 
the  tops  of  hills,  in  groves,  and  in  the  pleafanteft  places 
their  country  affords,  and  fomctimes  before  their  huts; 
yet  they  have  no  fet  time  for  performing  religious  wor- 
fiiip,  but  apply  to  their  gods  for  fuccefs  in  all  their  un¬ 
dertakings.  As  they  have  no  regular  priefis,  every  old 
man  may  devote  himfelf  to  that  fervice,  and  the  office 
is  frequently  performed  by  the  mafiers  and  heads  of 
families.  Strahlenberg  fays,  that  W’ ben  he  was  among 
them  he  faw  one  of  their  temples,  wffiich  was  built  of 
w'ood  in  an  oblong  form,  like  a  great  barn,  covered  at 
4  E  the 


(a)  They  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleafc,  and  make  no  fcruple  of  marrying  their  neartft  relations* 
They  purchafe  a  wife  of  her  relations  for  tlwee  or  four  rein-deer,  and  take  as  many  as  they  pleafe,  returning  t)ieni 
again  if  they  do  not  like  them,  only  lofing  what  they  gave  for  the  purchafe.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  children, 
ffime  give  them  the  name  of  the  firft  creature  they  happen  to  fee  afterward.  Thus  the  child  has  frequently  the 
name  of  an  animal,  and  you  hear  a  man  call  his  fon  perhaps  Sahatjki^  or  my  little  dog  ;  others  Cjfil  their  children 
according  to  the  order  of  their  birth,  as  ^econd^  Thirds  &c. 
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Ofti^cks  the  top  with  birch  bark.  At  the  end  of  the  wall  fup- 

Oflracifm.  a  kind  of  altar,  made  of  timber, 

t  ^  on  which  were  placed  two  idols,  reprcfenting  a  man 
and  woman,  dreffed  in  all  forts  of  rags  5  and  round  tliefe 
were  other  fmall  figures,  as  deer,  foxes,  and  hares,  all 
which  were  roughly  carved  in  wood,  and  alfo  clothed 
in  rags.  They  did  not  appear  to  have  much  devotion, 
nor  any  great  reverence  for  their  idols.  When  they  oft'er 
facrifices,  they  prefent  the  bead  to  the  idol  j  and  having 
bound  it,  an  old  man  puts  up  the  petitions  of  thofe  who 
brought  the  offering  ;  he  then  lets  fly  an  arrow  at  the 
bead,  and  the  people  aflift  in  killing  it.  It  is  then  drawn 
three  times  round  the  idol  ;  and  the  blood  being  recei¬ 
ved  into  a  veflel,  they  fprinkle  it  on  their  houfes  *,  they 
afterwards  drefs  the  flefh  and  eat  it,  rejoicing  and  fing- 
ing  their  country  fongs  :  they  alfo  befmear  the  idol  with 
the  blood  of  the  facrifice,  and  greafe  their  mouths  with 
the  fat.  What  they  cannot  eat  they  carry  home  to 
their  families,  and  make  prefents  of  it  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  :  they  as  often  faerifiee  a  fifh  as  a  bead.  At  the 
conelufion  of  the  fead  they  fliout,  to  fliow  their  gratitude 
to  the  idol  for  his  attending  and  accepting  their  devo¬ 
tions  j  for  they  are  perfuaded  that  the  faint  or  hero  re- 
prefented  by  the  image  always  attends  their  faerifices, 
which  when  over  he  returns  to  his  abode  in  the  air. 
There  is  nothing  more  furprifing,  nor,  if  properly  im¬ 
proved,  is  there  any  thing  more  indrufting,  than  the  hi- 
dory  of  fuperftitlon.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  have 
given  fo  enlarged  a  view  of  the  Odiaeks,  longer,  fome 
may  imagine,  than  their  importance  dem.ands.  It 
would,  however,  in  our  opinion,  be  improper  to  let  fuch 
an  opportunity  flip  of  exhibiting  the  extreme  weaknefs 
of  unafliided  reafon,  and  the  confequent  neeeflity  of  a 
divine  revelation.  That  the  religion  of  thefe  ignorant 
and  inifguided  Pagans  is  the  corruption  of  a  primitive 
revelation,  we  think  at  lead  probable  *,  nor  do  we  fee 
any  way  of  fo  fatisfaflorily  accounting  for  the  univerfal 
life  of  facrifices.  The  Olliacks  are  obliged  to  take  an 
juath  of  fidelity  to  the  RulTian  government  5  and  ,011 
thefe  oceafions  they  ufe  the  following  ceremony.  Af¬ 
ter  laying  down  a  bear  Ikin  and  an  axe,  and  holding 
over  it  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  knife,  they  fay,  “  In  eafe 
I  do  not  to  my  life’s  end  prove  true  and  faithful  to  the 
lupreme  government  of  the  country,  or  if  I  knowingly 
and  willingly  break  through  my  allegiance,  or  be  w’ant- 
ing  in  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  faid  fupreme  government, 
may  the  bear  tear  me  to  pieces  in  the  wood  5  may  the 
bread  I  eat  dick  in  my  throat  and  choke  me  j  may  the 
knife  dab  me,  and  the  axe  cut  od'  my  head.”  The  like 
ceremony  is  ufed  among  them  in  the  depofition  of  a 
witnefs. 

OSTRACION,  a  genus  of  fitlies  belonging  to  the 
order  Cartilagineu  See  Ichthyology,  p.  103. 

OSTRACISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes  the 
baniiliment  of  fuch  perfons  whofe  merit  and  influence 
gave  umbrage  to  the  people  of  Athens,  led  they  flionld 
attempt  any  thing  againd  the  public  liberty.  This 
punifliment  was  called  ojlracifm^  from  the  Greek  word. 

which  projjerly  fignifies  a  “  fliell  but  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  obje(d,  it  is  udd  for  the  billet  on  which  the 
Atilt nians  wrote  the  names  of  the  citizens  whom  they 
intended  to  baniib.  The  learned  are  divided  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thr"  fubdance  of  which  this  billet  ivas  formed  ; 
fome  infid  that  it  was  a  fmall  ftone,  or  a  piece  of  brick  \ 
feme  that  it  was  a  piece  of  bark  ^  and  others  alTert,  that 


it  was  a  (hell.  The  word  admits  mod  of  ihcfe  interpre-  Oftradfm. 
tations.  Rut  ivhat  determines  its  true  feme,  is  the  epi- 
thet  given  it  by  ancient  authors,  of  ceramite  majiix ; 
which  words  iignify,  The  punilhraent  of  potter’s 
clay  j”  and  this  expreffion  feems  to  us  a  proof,  that  the 
word  when  applied  on  this  occafion,  lignities  a 

“  piece  ot  baked  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  diell  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Latin  authors  had  this  idea  of  the  word 
here,  for  they  tranilated  it  by  tejlula, 

Ihe  ancients  are  likewife  divided  with  regard  to  the 
time  when  odraeifm  was  indituted.  But  they  all  agree, 
that  the  perfon  who  moved  the  law  was  its  hrd  vic¬ 
tim.  But  as  to  the  name  of  its  patron,  and  the  time  of 
its  edablilhment,  they  differ  extremely.  Many  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  oflraeifm  owes  its  origin  to  very  remote  times. 

However  that  be,  the  punifliment  of  oflraeifm  was  in- 
flided  by  the  Athenians  when  their  liberty  was  in  dan¬ 
ger.  If,  for  inftanee,  jealoufy  or  ambition  had  fowed 
difeord  among  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  ;  and  if  differ¬ 
ent  parties  were  formed,  which  threatened  fome  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  ftate  5  the  people  affembled  to  propofe  mea- 
fures  proper  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  eonfe- 
quences  of  a  divifion  which  in  the  end  might  be  fatal 
to  freedom.  Oflraeifm  was  the  remedy  to  which  they 
ufually  had  recourfe  on  thefe  oecafions  5  and  the  conful- 
tations  of  the  people  generally  terminated  with  a  decree, 
in  which  a  day  was  fixed  for  a  particular  affembly,  when 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  fentenee  of  oflraeifm.  Then 
they  who  ivere  threatened  with  banifliment,  omitted  no 
afliduity  or  art  which  might  gain  them  the  favour  of  the 
people.  They  made  harangues  to  evince  their  inno- 
eenee,  and  the  great  injuflice  that  would  be  done  them 
if  they  were  banifhed.  They  folicited,  In  perfon,  the 
interefl  of  every  citizen  ;  all  their  party  exerted  them- 
fclves  in  their  behalf  :  they  procured  informers  to  vilify 
the  chiefs  of  the  oppofite  fa^lion.  Some  time  before 
the  meeting  of  the  affembly,  a  wooden  inclofure  was 
raifed  in  the  forum,  with  ten  doors,  i.  e.  with  as  many 
as  there  were  tribes  in  the  republic  j  and  when  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  was  come,  the  citizens  of  each  tribe  enter¬ 
ed  at  their  refpe61ive  door,  and  threw  into  the  middle  of 
^the  inclofure  the  fmall  brick  on  which  the  citizen’s 
name  was  written  whofe  banifliment  they  voted.  The 
arclions  and  the  fenate  pre^fided  at  this  affembly,  and 
counted  the  billets.  He  who  was  condemned  by  6000 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  eity  with¬ 
in  ten  days  5  for  6000  voices,  at  Icaft,  were  requifite  to 
banifli  an  Athenian  by  the  oflraeifm. 

The  Athenians,  without  doubt,  forefaw  the  Inconve¬ 
niences  to  which  this  law  was  fubjefl  5  but  they  chofe 
rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  remarked,  fometinies  to 
expofe  the  innocent  to  an  unjuft  cenfure,  than  to  live  in 
continual  alarms.  Yet  as  they  were  fenfible  that  the 
injuflice  of  confounding  virtue  and  vice  would  have 
been  too  flagrant,  they  foftened,  as  much  as  they  eoiild, 
the  rigour  of  oflraeifm.  It  was  not  aggravated  with 
the  circumflances  which  were  mofl  difhonourable  and 
fhocking  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  exile.  They  did  not 
'eoiififcate  the*  goods  of  tbofc  who  were  banifhed  by 
oflraeifm.  They  enjoyed  the  produce  of  their  cffetls 
in  the  places  into  whieh  they  were  banifhed  \  and  they 
were  banifhed  only  for  a  certain  time.  Rut  in  the  com¬ 
mon  banifliment,  the  goods  of  the  exiles  were  always 
eoiififcated,  and  no  hopes  were  given  them  of  ever  re¬ 
turning  to  Athens, 


The 
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Oftracifoi.  The  fchollaft  of  Anftophanes  informs  us  of  a  third 
difference  betivixt  oftracifm  and  the  common  banilli- 
ment.  He  fays,  that  a  particular  place  of  retirement 
was  afTigned  to  thofe  who  were  banifhed  by  oflracifra, 
which  was  not  appointed  to  the  other  exiles.  We  fuf- 
pe61,  hov/ever,  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  j  for  The- 
miflocles  was  certainly  not  limited  in  his  baniihment. 
That  great  man,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,  though 
Jiis  chief  refidence  was  at  Argi,  travelled  over  all  the 
Peloponnefus. 

This  punlfliment,  far  from  conveying  the  idea  of  in¬ 
famy,  became,  at  Athens,  a  proof  of  merit,  by  the  ob 
jeds  on  which  it  was  inflicted  j  as  Ariflides  the  fophlft 
juillv  obferves,  in  his  fecond  declamation  againft  the 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  where  he  fays,  that  oflracifm  was  not 
an  efeft  of  the  vindiftive  fpirlt  of  the  people  againft 
thofe  whom  it  condemned  j  that  the  law,  whether  good 
or  bad,  (for  he  enters  not  into  an  examination  of  the 
queftion),  was  only  meant  to  prune  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  tranfeendent  merit  5  that  it  condemned  to  an  exile  of 
ten  years,  only  thofe  illuftrlous  men  who  were  accufed 
of  being  exalted  far  above  other  citizens  by  their  con- 
fplcuous  virtue  *,  and  that  none  of  that  public  indigna¬ 
tion  was  fhown  to  the  exiles  by  oftracifm,  which  com¬ 
monly  breaks  out  againft  criminals. 

Such  were  the  mitigations  with  which  this  law  was  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  Athenians :  and  by  them  we  fee  that 
they  were  fenfible  of  all  the  inconveniences  to  which  it 
was  fubje£l.  They  were  indeed  too  enlightened  a  people, 
not  to  forefee  the  many  inrtances  of  injuftlce  which  it 
might  produce  that  if  in  fome  refpe6ts  it  would  be  fa¬ 
vourable  to  liberty,  in  others  it  would  be  its  enemy,  by 
condemning  citizens  without  allowing  them  a  previous 
defence,  and  by  making  a  capricious  and  envious  people 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  great  men  5  that  it  might  even 
become  pernicious  to  the  ftate,  by  depriving  it  of  its  beft 
fubjefts,  and  by  rendering  the  adminiftratlon  of  public 
affairs  an  odious  employment  to  men  of  capital  talents 
and  virtue. 

However  great  the  inconveniences  of  oftracifm  were, 
it  would  not  have  been  impoflible  to  avoid  them  *,  and 
we  may  add,  that  this  law  would  have  been  of  fervlce 
to  the  ftate,  if  the  people  by  whom  it  wasinftituted  had 
always  had  difeernment  enough  only  to  give  it  force  on 
fuch  occafions  as  endangered  liberty.  But  its  fate  was 
like  that  of  almoft  all  other  laws  which  the  wlfeft  leg!- 
ftators  have  planned  for  the  good  of  communities.  Dc- 
ftined  by  their  inftitution  to  maintain  order,  to  reprefs 
injuftlce,  and  to  proteift  innocence,  men  have  found  ways 
to  pervert  their  application,  and  have  made  them  inftru- 
ments  to  gratify  their  private  paffions.  Thus  oftracifm  was 
eftabliftied  to  prevent  the  dangerous  enterprifes  of  the 
great,  and  to  preferve  the  vigour  of  thedemocracy  j  but  the 
people  of  Athens,  naturally  jealous  and  envious,  exerted 
that  law,  to  remove  men  of  eminent  merit  from  the  ftate, 
by  whofe  prefence  they  were  reproved  and  intimidated. 
The  fear  of  tyranny  ^vas  commonly  but  a  fpecious  pre¬ 
text  with  which  they  veiled  their  malignity.  The  re- 
peated  vi<5lories  which  they  had  gained  over  the  Per- 
fians,  had  rendered  them,  fays  Plutarch,  proud  and  Info- 
lent.  Intoxicated  with  their  profperlty,  they  arrogated 
all  its  glory  to  themfelves  *,  they  were  jealous  of  thofe 
citizens  whofe  political  and  military  talents  were  the 
fubjefts  of  public  euloginm.  I'hey  thought  the  glory 
acquired  by  great  mc^  diminiftied  their  own  reputation. 


An  Athenian  no  fooner  diftingullhed  himlelf  by  a  fplen-  Oflraciim 
did  aftion,  than  he  was  marked  out  as  a  vi(fum  by  pub-  . 

lie  envy.  His  reputation  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  . 
banifliment. 

OSl'RACITES,  in  Natural  Hijlory^  a  name  ufed  for 
the  foflile  oyfters,  common  in  many  parts  of  England* 

They  are  of  various  lliapes  and  kinds  ;  and  the  name  is 
bv  fome  authors  made  to  lignify  the  fhcll  itfelf,  when 
pn  ferved  in  its  native  ftate  and  condition  ;  as  is  the 
cafe  with  thofe  about  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  ;  and 
by  others,  the  ftones  caft  or  formed  in  thofe  Ihells,  or  in 
cavities  from  whence  they  have  been  walked  away. 

OS'TREA,  the  Oyster,  a  genus  of  {hell  fifli  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  See  OsTREA,  CoN- 
CHOLOGY  Index, 

OSTRICH.  See  Struthio,  Ornithology  ///- 
dex, 

OSTROVIZZA,  In  Dalmatia  (fee  Dalmatia), 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Arauzona,  and  by  others  the 
Stlupi  of  the  ancients,  though  probably  it  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  was  .  pur- 
chafed  in  1410  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  for  5000 
ducats,  and  fome  pieces  of  land  befides.  Its  fortrefs, 
which  was  feated  on  a  rock,  perpendicularly  cut  all 
round,  and  defervedly  reckoned  Impregnable  before  the 
ufe  of  artillery,  was  taken  by  Soliman  in  1524,  but  foon 
after  reftored  to  the  dominion  of  Venice.  At  prefent, 
no  traces  of  its  fortification  remain,  and  it  is  only  a  bare 
and  ifolated  mafs. 

OSTUNI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  wdth  a  bifliop’s  fee. 

Its  territory  is  well  cultivated,  and  abounds  with  olives 
and  almonds.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  gulf 
of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  17.  49.  N.  Lat.  49.  59. 

OSWEGO,  a  fort  of  North  America,  feated  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  on  the.  foutU 
fide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  in  W.  Long.  76.  30.  N.  Lat. 

43- 15* 

OS  WEI  ZEN,  a  towm  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Cracovia,  formerly  having  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade  in  fait,  and  is  feated  on  tie  rii 
ver  Viftula.  E.  Long.  19.  47*  N.  Lat.  50.  i. 

OSWESTRY,  an  old  town  of  Shropfhire,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  172  miles  from  London,  with  a  caftle,  a  wall,  and 
a  ditch,  and  was  anciently  a  borough.  It  is  a  place  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  Saxon  hiftory  and  legendary  piety.  On  this 
fpot,  Auguft  5.  642,  was  fought  the  battle  between  the 
Chriftian  Ofwald,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  the 
pagan  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  in  which  Ofwald 
was  defeated,  and  loft  his  life.  The  barbarian  vlXor 
cut  the  body  of  the  flain  prince  in  pieces,  and  ftuck 
them  on  ftakes  difperfed  over  the  field  as  fo  many  tro¬ 
phies  ;  but,  according  to  others,  his  head  and  hands  on¬ 
ly  were  thus  expofed.  A  prince  fo  dear  to  the  church 
as  Ofwald,  and  fo  attached  to  the  profeffors  of  the  mo- 
naftic  life,  received  every  pofthumous  honour  they  could 
beftow.  He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  faint,  and  his 
fanXity  confirmed  by  numberlefs  miracles,  which  are  too 
numerous  and  too  trifling  to  admit  of  particular  deferip- 
tlon.  Its  church,  which  is  of  no  great  aUtiquity,  was 
formerly  a  monaftery,  and  was  called  Blancminfter.  It 
is,  however,  fpacious,  and  has  a  handfome  plain  tower. 

In  the  years  1542  and  1567,  this  town  fuffered  much 
by  fire.  It  is  governed  bv  two  bailiffs,  burgeffes,  &c. 
and  once  had  a  great  trade  in  Welch  cottons  and  flan- 
4  E  2  nels  j 
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nels  j  but  tins  is  now  much  decayed. 

^  fcarcely  a  tolerable  houfe  for  travellers.  Eul  belides  a 
good  grammar  fcliool,  it  is  noted  for  an  excellent  clia- 
rity-fchool  for  40  boys,  bcfides  girls,  which  has  the  belt 
inethods  for  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  cliildren  in 
llieir  learning;  for  20  of  the  boys  are  fet  to  flrive 
again  ft  20  others  for  fhoes,  and  the  20  Avho  perform 
their  talk  bell  have  fhoes  firft  ;  then  10  of  the  boys  are 
fet  againft  10  others  for  the  like  premium,  and  fo  on  till 
they  are  all  ftiod  :  fo  in  the  girls  fchool  a  ftiift  is  put  up 
for  the  belt  fpinner,  a  head-drefs  for  tlie  bell  fempftrefs, 
a  pair  of  ftockings  for  the  beft  knitter,  a  Bible  for  the 
beft  reader,  and  a  copy-book  for  the  beft  writer.  In 
the  wall  with  whieh  the  town  was  fortified  there  were 
four  gates.  That  ealled  the  Block-gate  is  demoliftied  ; 
the  New-gate,  Willow-gate,  and  the  Eeatrice-gate,  ftill 
remain.  'J'helaft  is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  guard- 
room  on  both  fides.  There  are  only  two  fragments  of 
the  caftle  remaining.  It  flood  on  an  artificial  mount, 
furrounded  by  a  folTe,  extending  to  the  Willow-gate. 

OS YM  ANISES,  a  famous  king  of  Egypt,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  the  firft  monarch  w  ho  colle£l- 
ed  a  great  number  of  books  for  the  purpofe  of  forming 
a  library.  To  this  curious  colledion  he  gave  the  title 
of  Fhar?nacij  of  the  SouL  Of  all  the  monuments  of 
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the  kings  of  Thebes,  that  of  Ofyniandes  is  one  of  the 
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moft  magnificent.  “  He  appears  (fays  an  elegant  au¬ 
thor)  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  elegance  and  tafte 
in  his  day.  Diodorus  Siculus  deferibes  many  fumptuous 
edifices  eroded  by  him  ;  among  thofe  edifices  his  palace 
or  maufoleum,  whichfoever  it  was,  has  been  eminently 
diftinguirhed  for  the  paintings  and  fculptures  with  which 
jt  was  adorned.  When  Ave  look  to  the  fubjeds  of  thofe 
■works,  w^e  (hall  have  reafon  to  think  that  no  man  in 
any  age  could  difeover  a  fairer  and  more  enlightened 
judgment  than  he  did  in  the  employment  of  the  genius 
around  him,  which  was  not  tamely  devoted  to  dull  or 
contraded  objeds,  nor  laviQied  on  feenes  of  favage  life, 
nor  wholly  engrofied  in  allufions  tohimfelf,  but  fcnlibly 
enlarged  to  a  variety  of  contemplation  wliich  might  be¬ 
come  a  great  fovereigii  ;  and  in  each  of  thofe  parts  the 
fubjed  was  charaderiftically  great. 

*  In  one  place  was  rcprciented,  in  ^  multitude  of 
fculptures,  his  expedition  againft  the  Eadrlans,  a  people 
of  Afia,  w’hom  he  had  invaded  with  400,000  foot,  and 
20,000  hoife,  and  whom  he  conquered.  In  another 
part  Avas  difplayed  the  variety  of  fruits  and  produdions, 
with  wdiich  Pan,  the  great  fource  of  all  things,  had  en¬ 
riched  the  fertile  land  over  wdiich  Ofymandes  reigned. 
A  third  group  of  figures  reprefented  the  monarch  liim- 
felf,  as  the  high  prieft  of  the  country,  offering  to  the 
gods  the  gold  and  filver  which  he  drew'  every  year  from 
the  mines  of  Egypt.  In  another  part  of  the  edifice  was 
.exhibited,  In  an  infinite  number  of  figures,  an  affcmbly 
of  judges,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  audience  attentive  to 
their  decifions  ;  the  prefident  or  chief  of  thofe  judges, 
furrounded  by  many  books,  wore  on  his  breaft  a  pidure 
of  Truth  witli  her  eyes  ftuit— -thofe  emphatic  emblems, 
beyond  which  no  age  eould  go  for  the  imprcffion  of  that 
wifdom  and  impartiality  which  ought  to  prevail  in  ad- 
miniftrative  juftice.”  ^ 

In  fhort,  w'e  cannot  without  aftonifhraent  read  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  of  the  almoft  incredi¬ 
ble  magnificence  of  this  prince,  and  of  the  immenfe 
fuins  which  he  fpent  upon  thofe  grand  works.  Amongft 
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There  is  now  a  variety  of  other  furprifing  curiofities,  was  to  be  fecn  Ofymandes 
a  ftatue  in  the  attitude  of  fitting,  which  was  the  largeft 
in  all  Egypt,  the  length  of  one  of  the  feet  being  feven 
cubits.  Not  only  the  art  of  the  fculptor,  but  alfo  the 
beauty  of  the  ftone,  which  was  perfed  in  its  kind,  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  this  a  mafterpiecc  of  fculpture.  It 
bore  the  following  infeription  :  /  am  OSTMANDES^ 
kiJig  of  kings  ;  whoever  will  difpute  with  me  this  titky 
let  him  furpnfs  me  in  any  of  my  works. 

Indeed  (to  ufe  the  works  of  the  fame  elegant  author 
quoted  above)  “  the  palace  or  maufoleum  of  this  ac- 
complifhed  prince  muft  give  us  a  ftriking  affurance  of 
the  progrefs  wliich  had  been  made  in  the  arts  at  that 
time;  whether  he  lived,  as  fome  have  thought  *,  the^jt 
immediate  fucceffor  of  the  firft  Bufiris,  Avhich  was  fome- J/zr, 
Avhat  later  than  the  period  of  Semiramis  ;  or,  as  others 
have  conceived  f,  fubfequent  to  Sefoftris,  which  vtouXd.  ^ Marjham, 
be  400  years  later.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  deferibes p  403.  * 

that  edifice,  fays  nothing  of  the  age  in  whieh  Ofyman- 
des  lived  ;  every  opinion,  therefore,  on  that  point  muft^®^’ 
be  conjedure.  We  fliall  only  remark,  that  there  is  no-^‘ 
thing  in  the  works  of  art  in  that  edifice  which  fiiould 
appear  too  much  for  the  carlieft  age  in  wdiich  that  mo¬ 
narch  lias  been  placed,  when  ,we  look  back  to  what  was 
done  of  thofe  wxirks  in  a  period  full  as  early  by  Semira- 
mis  in  Affyria.”' 

OT ACOUSTIC  JKSTRUMEXT,  ox  Auricular  Tuhe^ 
an  inftrument  to  facilitate  the  hearing.  See  Acou¬ 
stics. 

OTAHEITE,  a  celebrated  ifiand  of  the  South 
fea,  fituated  in  W,  Long.  149.  13.  S.  Lat.  17.  46. 

It  w'as  difeovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  y  after- 

ivards  Mr  Bougainville  touched  here;  and  it  was  vifited 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1773  and  1774,  who  had  in  1769 
failed  round  the  ifiand  in  a  boat  to  obferve  the  tranfit 
of  Venus. 

The  ifiand  confifts  of  tw'o  diftind  kingdoms,  which 
are  united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  ;  the  larger  be¬ 
ing  called  by  the  natives  Tiarrabou^  or  0-Taheitee  Kite  ; 
the  fmaller  one  Opoureonou^  or  0-Talieitee-Ete.  1  he 
circumference  of  both  iflands  is  about  40  leagues  ;  the  j 
larger  kingdom  being  divided  into  43  diftrids.  The  Appear- 
country  has  a  delightful  romantic  appearance.  The the 
coaft,  view’cd  from  the  fea,  prefents  a  moft  beautiful 
profped,  being  elevated  like  an  amphitheatre.  The 
ifiand  is  fkirted  with  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  tow'ards  the 
fea  is  level,  being  covered  W'ith  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  the  cocoa-nut.  At  the  diftance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  fiiore,  the  country  rifes  in¬ 
to  lofty  hills  that  are  covered  with  wood,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  peaks,  from  which  large  rivers  are  precipitated 
Into  the  fea.  The  Hones  every  w'here  appear  to  have 
been  burnt,  not  one  being  found  wliich  did  not  give 
manifeft  figns  of  fire  ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reafon  for 
fuppofing  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  are  ei¬ 
ther  the  fhattered  remains  of  a  continent,  or  w'ere  torn 
from  rocks,  which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  have 
been  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  thrown  up  in  heaps  to  a 
height  which  the  waters  never  reach.  What  is  further 
extraordinary,  the  w'ater  does  not  gradually  grow'  ftial- 
low'  as  w'e  approach  the  fliore,  but  is  of  immenfe  depth 
clofe  by  the  land  ;  and  the  iflands  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  almoft  everywhere  furrounded  by  reefs  which  appear 
to  be  rude  and  broken  in  the  manner  that  fome  violent 
concuftion  would  naturally  leave  the  folid  fubftance  of 
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Otalieite.  the  earth  ;  and  Mr  Forfter  faw  a  rock  with  projeding  fruits  5  fuch 
longitudinal  angles  of  black  compadl  bafaltes.  The  ex¬ 
terior  ranges  of  hills  are  fometimes  entirely  barren,  and 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  yellowifh  clay,  mixed  with 
iron  oehre  ^  but  others  are  covered  wdth  mould  and 
wood  like  the  mountains  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country.  Pieces  of  quartz  are  fometimes  met  with 
here  ^  but  no  indications  of  precious  minerals  or  me¬ 
tals  of  any  kind  have  been  obferved,  iron  only  ex¬ 
cepted. 

The  air  is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant  j  the  heat 
is  not  troublefome  ;  and  frefh  meat  will  keep  very  well 
for  two  days,  and  fifli  one  day.  The  winds  do  not 
blow  eonflantly  from  the  eaft,  but  generally  a  little 
breeze  from  call  to  fouth-fouth-eaft.  The  tide  rifes 
very  little  j  and,  being  governed  by  the  winds,  is  very 
uncertain.  “  The  climate,”  fays  M.  Bougainville,  “  is 
fo  heaUhy,  that  not  with  Handing  the  hard  labour  of  the 
ftiips  companies  while  on  (here,  though  the  men  were 
continually  in  the  w'ater,  and  expofed  to  the  meridian 
fun,  though  they  flept  upon  the  bare  foil,  and  in  the 
open  air,  none  of  them  fell  fiek  j  thofe  who  were  a f- 
flided  with  the  feurvy,  and  were  fent  on  fliore,  regain¬ 
ed  their  Hrength  :  although  they  were  obliged  to  afTift 
in  the  ere61ing  of  a  fort,  and  had  fearce  one  uninter¬ 
rupted  night,  yet  they  were  fo  far  recovered  in  the  Ihort 
fpaee  of  time  they  continued  there,  that  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  perfeftly  cured  on  board.” 

Notwithftanding  the  great  height  of  the  inland  moun¬ 
tains  of  Otaheite,  none  of  their  rocks  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  ©f  barrennefs,  every  one  of  them  being  covered 
with  woods.  “  We  hardly  believed  our  eyes,”  fays  M. 
de  Bougainville,  “  when  wo  faw  a  peak  covered  with 
wood's  up  to  its  higheft  fuminit,  which  rifes  above  the 
level  of  the  mountains  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  fauth- 
ern  quarter  of  this  ifland.  Its  apparent  fize  feemed  to 
be  more  than  30  toifes  in  diameter,  and  grew  lefs  in 
breadth  as  it  rofe  higher.  At  a  diHance  it  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  pyramid  of  immenfe  height,  which  the 
hand  of  an  able  fculptor  had  adorned  with  garlands  and 
foliage.”  One  of  the  mates  of  the  Dolphin,  with  a 
party  of  marines  and  feamen,  penetrated  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  the  illand  ;  and  having  afeended,  with  great 
diMioulty,  a  mountain  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  a  mile- 
high,  they  difeovered  mountains  before  them  fo  much 
higher,  tl^t  with  refpcAT  to  them  they  feemed  to  be  in 
a  valley  :  towards  the  fea  the  view  was  enchanting,  the* 
fidesof'the  hills  were  beautifully  clothed  with  wood, 
villages  were  every  where  interfperfed,  and  the  valleys 
between  them  afforded  a  Hill  richer  profpe^l ;  the  houfefv 
flood  thicker,  and  the  verdure  was  more  luxuriant  and 
Mr  Fortier,  with  other  gentlemen,  afeended  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  one  of  the  highetl  mountains  in  the  ifland,  from 
whence  they  had  a  profpe^l  of  the  ifland  of  ITuahine, 
and  forae  others  lying  at  the  diflance  of  40  leagues  j 
from  which  we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  prodi¬ 
gious  height  of  that  mountain.  Tho  view  of  the  fertile 
plain  below  them,  and  of  a  river  making  innumerable 
meanders,  was  delightful  in  the  highefl  degree.  The 
vegetation  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  was  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  the  woods  confifled  of  many  unknown  forts  of 
trees  and  plants. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is  a  rich  fat  earth,  of  ablacklfh 
colour.  It  produces  fpontaneoufly,  or  with  the  flighted; 
culture  imaginable^  a  great  variety  of  the  moil  excellent 
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as  bread-fruit,  cocoa  nuts,  bananas  of  13  Otaheit***. 
forts,  plantains,  potatoes,  yams,  a  fruit  known  here  by 
the  name  of  jambu^  and  reckoned  mod  delicious  j  fugar- 
canes,  which  the  inhabitants  eat  raw ;  ginger;  turmeric; 
a  root  of  the  falep  kind,  called  by  the  inhabitants  pea; 
a  plant  called  etkee^  of  which  the  root  only  is  eaten  ;  a 
fruit  that  grows  in  a  pod  like  that  of  a  large  kidney 
bean,  by  the  natives  called  ahee  ;  a  tree  called  wharra^ 
which  produces  fruit  fomething  like  the  pine-apple,  and 
which  is  known  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  name  of  pan- 
danes  ;  a  ftirub  called  nono ;  the  morinda^  which  alfo 
produces  fruit ;  a  fpecies  of  fern  ;  a  plant  called  theve ; 
and  the  Ghinefe  paper- mulberry,  of  the  bark  of  which 
they  make  their  cloth  ;  an  herb  which  the  inhabitants 
eat  raw,  its  flavour  fome  what  refembling  that  of  the 
Weft  India  fpinage  called  calletoon^  but  its  leaf  very 
different;  a  plant  wdiich  the  natives  call  ava  or  eava, 
from  the  root  of  which  they  exprefs  a  liquor,  which,  if 
drank  to  cxcefs,  intoxicates  like  wine  or  diftilled  fpirits. 

Here  are  a  fort  of  fhady  trees  covered  with  a  dark  green 
foliage,  bearing  golden-coloured  apples,  which,  in  juici- 
nefs  and  flavour,  referable  the  ananas  or  pine-apple.  One 
of  the  moll  beautiful  trees  in  the  world  received  here 
the  name  of  Barringtonia  ;  it  had  a  great  abundance  of 
flowers  larger  than  lilies,  and  perfe<ftly  white,  excepting 
the  tips  of  their  numerous  ehives,  which  were  of  a  deep 
crimfon.  Such  a  quantity  of  thefe  flowers  were  feen 
dropped  off,  that  the  ground  underneath  the  tree  was 
eaitirely  covered  with  them.  The  natives  called  the 
tree  huddov  ;  and  faid,  that  the  fruit,  which  is  a  large 
nut,  when  bruired  and  mixed  up  with  fome  flicll-fl(h, 
and  thrown  into  the-  fea,  intoxicates  the  fifli  for  fome 
time,  fo  that  they  eome  to  the  furfaee  of  the  water,  and 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  with  people’s  hands.  Se¬ 
veral  other  maritime  plants  in  tropical  climates  arc 
found  to  have  the  fame  quality.  Mr  Dalrymple  de- 
feribes  the  method  of  eatehing  fifli  with  thefe  plants  as 
follows;  the  plant  is  thruft  under  the  eoral  rocks  or  hol¬ 
lows  where  the  fifh  haunt ;  the  efl:e6l  is  moft  fcnfiblc  in 
ftill  water,  though  it  is  effedlual  in  the  open  fea ;  for 
the  fame  gentleman  fays,  he  has  feen  flfti  foon  after 
float  on  the  furfaee.  of  the  water  half  dead,  and  fome 
totally  Avithout  life  ;  and  where  the  effe(ft  is  lefs  vio¬ 
lent,  the  fifli  Avill  be  feen  under  the  wmter  to  have 
loft  their  poife,  without  coming  up  to  the  furfaee.  Fifti 
caught  in  this  mannei;  are  not  in  the  kaft  noxious  or  ill , 
tafted, .  ~  /  5 

In  this  ifland  they  have  domeftic  poultry  exaflly  re- Animals^ 
fembling  thofe  of  Europe :  befldes  Avhich  there  are 
wild  ducks;  alfo  beautiful  green  turtle  doves;  large 
pigeons  of  a  deep  blue  plumage  and  exeellent  tafte  ; 
a  fmall  fort  of  paroquets,  very  fingular  on  account  of 
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the  various  mixture  or  red  and  blue  in  their  feathers ; 
alfo  another  fort  of  a  green iib  colour,  Avlth  a  few^  red 
fpots;  the  latter  are  frequently  tamed,  and  are  valued 
on  account  of  their  red  feathers.  Here  is  a  king- 
fiflier  of  a  dark  green,  Avith  a  collar  of  the  fame  hue 
round  his  Avhite  throat ;  a  large  cuckoo,  and  a  blue 
heron.  Small  birds  of  various  kinds  dwell  in  the  fliady 
trees;  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  birds  in  Ararni  climates  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  fong,  have  a  very  agreeable  note.  There  Avere 
no  quadrupeds  but  dogs,  hogs,  and  rats  :  and  for  thefe 
iaft  the  natives  Avere  faid  to  have  a  fcrupulous  regard,  . 
infomuch  that  they  Avould  by  no  means  kill  them  \ 
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liowever,  Captain  Cook,  in  1773 
'  on  the  ifland,  which  have  probably  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  vermin.  No  frogs,  toads,  fcorpions,  cen¬ 
tipedes,  or  any  kind  of  ferpent,  have  been  found  here  5 
the  ants,  however,  are  troublefome,  but  not  very  nu¬ 
merous.  When  the  Endeavour  fir  if  arrived  here  in 
1 769,  the  flies  were  frmnd  exceflively  troublefome  5  but 
mufqueto  nets  and  fly  flaps  in  fome  meafure  removed  the 
inconvenience.  Sydney  Parkinfon,  in  his  journal,  lays, 
that  notwithflanding  thefe  flies  are  fo  great  a  nuifance, 
the  natives,  from  a  religious  principle,  will  not  kill 
them.  But  there  is  a  ftrange  difagreement  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  different  voyagers  concerning  this  matter. 
For  M.  Bougainville  fays,  “  this  ifland  is  not  infefted 
with  thofe  myriads  of  troublefome  infers  that  are  the 
plague  of  other  tropical  countries.”  •  And  Mr  Forfler 
fays,  “  not  a  gnat  or  mufqueto  hummed  unpleafantly 
about  us,  or  made  us  apprehenfive  of  its  bite.”  This 
inconvenience  mufl;  therefore  be  felt  at  certain  feafons 
of  the  year,  and  in  certain  dillri(51s  of  the  country,  more 
fenfibly  than  at  other  times  and  places.  There  is  great 
variety  of  excellent  fifli  ;  and  according  to  Aitourou,  a 
native  who  embarked  with  M.  de  Bougainville,  there 
are  fea-fnakes  on  the  fhore  of  Otaheite,  whofe  bite  is 
5  mortal. 

Defeription  The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  are  a  flout,  w’ell-made, 
of  the  inha-a(5civc,  and  comely  people.  The  ftature  of  the  men,  in 
bitants,  is  from  five  feet  fev’-en  to  five  feet  ten  inches 

the  talleft  man  feen  by  Captain  Wallis  meafured  fix 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half*,  and  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
fecond  voyage,  deferibes  0-Too,  the  king  of  Otaheite, 
to  be  of  that  height.  “  In  order  to  paint  a  Hercules  or 
'  a  Mars,”  fays  M.  de  Bougainville,  one  could  nowhere 
find  fuch  beautiful  models.”  They  are  of  a  pale  brown 
complexion  *,  in  general  their  hair  is  black,  and  finely 
frizzled  \  they  have  black  eyes,  flat  nofes,  large  mouths, 
and  fine  white  teeth  ;  the  men  wear  their  beards  in 
many  fafhions,  all  of  them  plucking  out  a  great  part, 
and  have  prominent  bellies.  Mod  of  them  fmell  ftrong 
of  the  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  -women  in  general  are  much 
fnialler,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lower  rank  or  tawtows, 
which  is  attributed  to  their  early  and  proinifcuous  inter- 
courfe  with  the  men  ;  whilfl:  the  better  fort  w*ho  do  not 
gratify  their  paflions  in  the  fame  unbridled  manner,  are 
above  the  middle  ftature  of  Europeans.  Their  Ikin  is 
mod  delicately  fmooth  and  foft  :  they  have  no  colour 
in  their  cheeks  \  their  nofe  is  generally  fome  what  flat, 
but  their  eyes  are  full  of  expreflfion,  and  their  teeth 
beautifully  even  and  white.  “  The  women,”  fays  M. 
de  Bougainville,  “  have  features  not  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  generality  of  Europeans,  and  a  fymmetry  of  body 
and  beautiful  proportion  of  limbs  which  might  vie  with 
any  of  them.  The  complexion  of  the  men  Is  tawney  j 
but  thofe  who  go  upon  the  water  are  much  more  red 
than  thofe  who  live  on  fhore.  Some  have  their  hair 
brown,  red,  or  flaxen,  in  which  they  are  exceptions  to 
all  the  natives  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  who  have 
thf3ir  hair  black  univerfally  *,  here,  in  the  children  of 
both  fexes,  it  is  generally  flr.xen.  The  dronged  expref- 
fion  is  painted  in  the  countenances  of  thefe  people  ; 
their  walk  is  graceful,  and  all  their  motions  are  per¬ 
formed  with  great  vigour  and  eafe.”  “  I  never  beheld 
date^ier  men,  (fays  Sydney  Parkinfon).  The  men  of 
confequence  on  the  ifland  wear  the  nails  of  their  fingers 
long,  which  they  confiejer  as  a  very  honourable  badge 
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turned  about  14  cats  of  didin'dion,  lince  only  fuch  people  as  have  no  occafion  Otaheite. 

to  work  can  differ  them  to  grow  to  that  length,  'i  bis 
cudom  they  have  in  common  with  the  Cblnefe  *,  but  the 
nail  ot  the  rniddle  finger  on  the  right  hand  is  always 
kept  diort,  the  meaning  for  which  peculiarity  could  not 
be  learned.  Only  one  fingle  cripple  was  met  with 
among  them,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been  maimed  by 
a  fall.  riie  women  always  cut  their  hair  diort  round 
their  heads.  Both  fexes  have  a  cudom  of  daining  their 
bodies,  which  they  call  t allowing  ;  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  have  the  hinder  part  of  their  thighs  and  loins 
marked  very  thick  with  black  lines  in  various  forms  \ 
thefe  marks  are  made  by  driking  the  teeth  of  an  indru- 
ment  fomewhat  like  a  comb  jud  through  the  Ikin,  and 
rubbing  into  the  pundlures  a  kind  of  padc  made  of  foot 
and  oil,  which  leaves  an  indelible  dain.  The  boys  and 
girls  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  marked  j  a  few 
of  the  men,  whofe  legs  were  marked  in  chequers  by  the 
fame  method,  appeared  to  be  perfons  of  fuperior  rank 
and  authority.  Mr  Banks  faw  the  operation  of  tattow- 
ing  performed  upon  the  backfide  of  a  girl  about  thirteen 
years  old.  The  indrunient  ufed  upon  this  occafion  had 
thirty  teeth  j  and  every  droke,  of  which  at  lead  a  hun¬ 
dred  were  made  In  a  minute,  drew  an  ichor  or  ferum  a 
little  tinged  with  blood.  The  girl  bore  it  with  mod 
doical  refolution  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but 
the  pain  of  fo  many  hundred  pumdures  as  die  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  time,  then  became  intolerable.  She  firft 
complained  in  murmurs,  then  ^vept,  and  at  lad  burd 
into  loud  lamentations,  earnedly  imploring  the  operator 
to  defid.  He  was,  however,  inexorable  ;  and  when  die 
began  to  druggie,  die  was  held  down  by  two  women, 
who  fometimes  foothed  and  fometimes  chid  her  ;  and 
now  and  then,  when  die  was  mod  unruly,  gave  her  a 
fmart  blow.  Mr  Banks  daid  in  a  neighbouring  houfe 
an  hour,  and  the  operation  was  not  over  when  he  went 
away  ;  yet  it  was  performed  but  upon  one  fide,  the  other 
having  been  done  fome  time  before  ;  and  the  arches  up¬ 
on  the  loins,  in  which  they  mod  pride  themfelves,  and 
which  gave  more  pain 'than  all  the  red,  were  dill  to  be 
done.  Both  men  and  women  are  not  only' decently  but 
gracefully  clothed,  in  a  kind  of  white  cloth  that  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  fhrub,  and  very  much  refembles  coarfe 
China  paper.  Their  drefs  confids  of  two  pieces  of  this 
cloth  ;  one  of  them,  having  a  hole  made  in  the  middle 
to  put  the  head  through,  hangs  from  the  (boulders  to 
the  mid-leg  before  and  behind  ;  another  piece,  which  is 
between  four  and  five  yards  long,  and  about  one  yard 
broad,  they  wrap  round  the  body  In  a  very  eafy  man¬ 
ner  :  This  cloth  is  not  woven  *,  but  is  made  like  paper, 
of  the  macerated  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  fpread  out  and 
beaten  together.  Their  ornaments  are  feathers,  flowers, 
pieces  of  (hell,  and  pearls  \  the  pearls  are  worn  chiefly 
by  the  women.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  matting  of 
different  kinds,  as  their  cloth  will  not  bear  wetting. 

The  drefs  of  the  better  fort  of  women  confids  of  three 
or  four  pieces :  one  piece,  about  two  yards  wide  and 
eleven  long,  they  wrap  feveral  times  round  their  waid, 
fo  as  to  hang  down  like  a  petticoat  as  low  as  the  middle 
of  the  leg  \  and  this  they  call  parou.  This  fimple 
drapery  affords  the  fex  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
an  elegant  figure  to  the  grcatell  advantage,  according 
to  the  talents  and  tade  of  the  wearer  :  no  general 
fafhions  force  them  to  disfigure  indead  of  adorning  them¬ 
felves,  but  an  innate  graccfulnefs,  is  the  companion  of 
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fimpllcity.  To  this  cloth  they  give  a  very  ilrong  per¬ 
fume. 

The  chief  ufe  ’ivhich  they  make  of  their  houfes  is  to 
{leep  in  them  j  for  unlefs  it  rains,  they  eat  in  the  open 
air  under  the  fhadq  of  a  tree.  'Fhefe  houfes  are  no  other 
than  iheds,  all  built  in  the  wood  between  the  fea  and 
the  mountains  j  they  are  ere<5led  on  an  oblong  fquare  j 
their  width  is  nearly' half  of  their  lengthy  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  roof,  not  quite  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  raifed  on  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  row  on 
each  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle.  The  roof  refembles 
our  thatched  houfes  in  England,  and  confifts  of  two 
flat  Tides  Inclining  to  .eaoh  other.  Their  thatch  con- 
flfts  of  palm-leaves.  The  floor  of  their  dwelling  is 
covered  with  hay,  over  which  they  fpread'mats.  Some 
of  thefe  erections  are  furniflied  with  a  flool,  which  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  mafter  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  :  they  confift  of  no  other  furniture  except  a  few 
blocks  of  wood,  which  being  fquare,  one  fide  is  hol¬ 
lowed  into  a  curve  and  thefe  they  ufe  as  pillows,  and 
with  their  apparel  they  cover  themfelvcs.  In  thefe  open 
dwellings  the  whole  family  repofe  themfelves  at  night. 
The  flze  of  the  houfe  is  proportioned  to  the  number  that 
con  flit  utes  the  family.  The  eftablilhed  order  in  thefe 
dormitories  is,  for  the  mafter  and  his  wife  to  fleep  in  the 
middle  •,  round  them  the  married  people  ;  in  the  next 
circle  the  unmarried  women  and  in  the  next,  at  the 
fame  diftance,  the  unmarried  men  ;  and  the  fervants  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ftied  5  but  in  fair  weather  the  lat¬ 
ter  fleep  in  the  open  air.  Some  few  dwellings,  how¬ 
ever,  conftru6led  for  greater  privacy,  are  entirely  in- 
clofed  wdth  walls  of  reeds,  connected  together  with 
tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood,  fo  as  to  appear  fomewhat  like 
large  bird  cages  clofely  lined  j  in  thefe  houfes  there  is 
commonly  a  hole  left  for  the  entrance,  which  can  be 
clofed  up  with  a  board. 

Their  candles  are  made  of  the  kernels  of  a  kind  of 
oily  nut,  which  they  flick  one  above  another  on  a 
llvewer  that  is  thriift  through  the  middle  of  them  ;  the 
upper  one  being  lighted  burns  to  the  fecond,  at  the 
fame  time  confuniing  that  part  of  the  Ikewer  that  goes 
through  it  ^  the  fecond  taking  fire  burns  in  the  fame 
manner  down  to  the  third,  and  fo  to  the  laft  5  they 
burn  a  confidcrable  time,  and  afford  a  pretty  good 
light.  The  natives  generally  retire  to  reft  about  an  hour 
after  it  is  dark. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  entirely  confifts  of 
vegetables.  Thefe  are,  the  bread-fruit,  with  bananas, 
plantains,  yams,  apples,  and  a  four  fruit,  which,  though 
not  pleafant  bv  itfelf,  gives  an  agreeable  reliflb  toroafted 
bread  fruit,  with  wfliich  it  is  frequently  beaten  up.  The 
fltfh,  which  is  referved  for  the  tables  of  the  great,  is  ei¬ 
ther  poultrv,  hogs,  or  dogs  *,  the  flefh  of  their  fowls  is 
not  well-tafted,  but  that  of  dogs  is  efteemed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  beyond  pork.  'Flic  fmaller  fifli  are  generally  eaten 
raw,  as  we  eat  oyfters  :  every  thing  that  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  from  the  fea  is  made  an  article  of  their  food  ;  for 
they  will  eat  not  only  fea-infefls,  but  what  the  Teamen 
call  blubbers,  though  fi^me  of  them  are  fo  tough  that 
they  are  obliged  to  fuffer  them  to  become  putrid  before 
they  can  be  chewed.  A  very  large  ftiark  being  caught 
by  the  Dolphin’s  people  was  given  to  the  natives  j  who 
Toon  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  carried  it  away  with  great 
fatisfa(ftion. 

■  They  kill  the  animals  they  intend  for  food  by  fuffo- 


cating  them,  which  is  done  by  ftopping  the  mouth  and 
nofe  with  their  hands  ^  they  then  finge  off  the  hair,  by  " 
holding  the  animal  over  a  fire,  and  feraping  him  with  a 
fhell  :  with  this  initrument  they  cut  him  up,  and  take 
out  the  entrails  •,  which  are  waihed,  and  put  into  cocoa- 
nut  (hells,  together  with  the  blood.  Dogs  are  eaten 
that  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  yams, 
and  other  vegetables,  and  are  never  fuftered  to  tafte  any 
animal  food  j  and  thofe  who  have  tafted  the  fleih  of  a 
dog  thus  fed,  have  declared  it  to  be  little  inferior  to 
Englilh  lamb.  In  order  to  drefs  their  food,  they  kindle 
a  fire,  by  rubbing  the  end  of  one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon 
the  fide  of  another,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  carpenter 
with  us  whets  a  chifel.  They  then  dig  a  pit  about  half 
a  foot  deep,  and  two  or  three  yards  in  circumference  j 
they  pave  the  bottom  with  large  pebble  ftones,  which 
they  lay  down  very  fmooth  and  even,  and  then  kindle 
a  fire  in  it  with  dry  wood,  leaves,  and  the  hulks  of  co¬ 
coa-nuts.  When  the  ftones  are  fufficiently  heated,  they 
take  out  the  embers,  and  rake  up  the  aflies  on  every 
fide  they  then  cover  the  ftones  with  a,  layer  of  green 
cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  w^ap  up  the  animal  that  is  to  be 
dreffed  in  the  leaves  of  the  plantain.  If  it  is  a  fmall 
hog,  they  wrap  it  up  whole  if  a  large  one,  they  fplit 
it.  When  it  is  placed  in  the  pit,  they  cover  it  with  the 
hot  embers,  and  lay  upon  them  bread-fruit  and  yams, 
which  are  alfo  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  plantain. 
Over  thefe  they  fpread  the  remainder  of  the  embers, 
mixing  among  them  feme  of  the  hot  ftones,  with  more 
cocoa-nut  tree  leaves  upon  them,  and  then  clofe  up  all 
with  earth,  fo  that  the  heat  is  kept  in  *,  the  oven  is  kept 
thus  clofed  a  longer  or  (horter  time  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  meat  that  is  dreffed.  The  meat,  when  taken 
out,  is  faid  to  be  better  dreffed  than  any  other  way. 
They  ufe  fliells  for  knives  ;  and  carve  very  dexteroufly 
with  them,  always  cutting  from  themfelves.  One  of 
the  principal  attendants  on  Oberea,  attempting  the  ufe 
of  the  knife  and  fork,  could  not  feed  himfelf  therewith  j 
but  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  his  hand  came  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  vi(ftuals  at  the  end  of  his  fork  went 
away  to  his  ear. 

They  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
boiling  water,  as  they  have  no  veffels  among  them  that 
w'ill  bear  the  fire.  Whilft  the  noble  Oberea  was  one 
morning  at  breakfaft  with  Captain  W^allis  on  board 
the  Dolphin,  the  furgeon  filled  the  tea-pot  by  turning 
the  cock  of  a  vafe  that  flood  upon  the  table.  One  of 
the  lady’s  attendants  obferved  this  pra^lce  very  atten¬ 
tively,  and  foon  after  turning  the  cock  himfelf,  received 
the  water  upon  his  hand  ;  he  no  fooncr  felt  himfelf 
fcalded,  than  he  roared  and  danced  about  in  an  extrava¬ 
gant  manner.  The  other  Indians,  unapprifed  of  the 
caufe  of  thefe  emotions,  flood  gazing  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  not  without  fome  mixture  of  terror  :  but  the 
gentlemen  in  company,  who  foon  perceived  the  caufc  of 
the  outcry,  difpelled  the  apprehenfions  of  their  vifitants  j 
and  fome  ointment  being  applied  to  the  fcald,  good  hu¬ 
mour  and  confidence  w'ere  again  reftored.  The  gunner 
of  the  fliip,  w^ho  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  'svas  eftablifhed  on  (bore  with  the  natives, 
ufed  to  dine  on  the  fpot  *,  the  aftcnifliment  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  was  very  great  to  fee  him  drefs  his  pork  and  poul¬ 
try  in  a  pot  j  at  length  an  old  man,  who  was  extremely 
ferviceable  in  bringing  down  provifions  to  be  exchanged, 
was  put  into  poffeffion  of  an  iron  pot,  and  from  that 
,  iimo 
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'  time  lie  and  Ills  friends  ate  boiled  meat  every  day,  Se« 
'  ’  '  ^  veral  iron  pots  were  likewife  given  to  Oberea  and  foine 
of  the  chiefs  ;  which  were  in  conftant  ufe,  and  dreiv 
every  body  to  fee  them  5  but  although  the  particulars 
of  two  fucceflive  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  to  this  iiland 
are  circuaiflantlally  related,  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
improvement  in  the  culinary  art,  or  of  the  further  af- 
lillancc  which  has  been  rendered  thofe  people  in  fupply- 
■ing  them  with  pots  for  boiling  ;  but  however  delirous 
the  natives  might  be  to  eat  boiled  meat,  it  was  not  ad- 
vifeable  to  have  fuch  an  article  for  barter  as  iron  kettles, 
when  a  few  fpike  nails,  or  a  common  hatchet,  would 
procure  one  of  their  largefl  hogs. 

Salt  wattT  is  the  ufual  faiicc  to  their  food  ;  thofe 
who  live  near  the  fea  liave  it  furnidied  as  it  is  wanted, 
others  at  a  dillance  keep  it  in  large  bamboos.  The 
kernels  of  the.  cocoa-nuts  fiirniili  them  with  another 
fauce  ;  thefe,  made  into  a  paile  fomething  of  the  con- 
liflcncc  of  butter,  are  beat  up  with  fait  water,  which 
lias  a  very  llrong  flavour  *,  but  though  at  firli  it  feemed 
very  naufeous,  yet  when  the  talle  became  familiar,  it 
was  much  relifhed. 

I'lieir  general  drink  is  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  co¬ 
coa-nut.  They  fliowed  in  general  an  averfion  to  ftrong 
liquors  *,  and  whenever  any  one  of  them  happened  to 
drink  fo  freely  with  any  of  the  ftiip’s  company  as  to  be 
’intoxicated,  he  refolutely  refufed  to  tafte  any  thing  that 
was  likely  to  produce  the  fame  effeft  again  ;  but  they 
have  a  plant  which  they  call  ava  ava,  from  the  root  of 
which  they  procure  a  liquor  which  has  an  inebriating 
quality.  Their  manner  of  preparing  this  flrong  drink 
is  as  iim pie  as  it  is  difgufting  to  an  European.  Several 
of  tlie  people  take  feme  of  the  root,  and  cliew  it  till  it 
is  foft  and  pulpy  j  they  then  fpit  it  out  into  a  platter  or 
other  vefTel,  every  one  into  the  fame :  into  this  general 
receptach*  water  is  poured  according  to  the  quantity 
prepared.  The  juice  thus  diluted  is  itrained  through 
fome  fibrous  ftuft' like  fine  fhavings,  after  which  it  is 
fit  for  drinking,  and  it  is  always  prepared  for  prefent 
ufe  :  it  has  a  pepperifli  tatle  ;  drinks  flat,  and  rather 
infipid  5  and  though  it  intoxicates,  yet  Captain  Cook 
faw  but  one  inllance  where  it  had  that  cfle£l:,  as  the 
natives  generally  drink  it  with  great  moderation,  and 
but  little  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  chew  this  root 
as  Europeans  do  tobacco,  and  fometimes  they  will  eat 
it  wholly. 

They  cat  alone,  or  at  leaf!  only  In  company  %vith  a 
guefl  that  happens  to  call  in  j  and  the  men  and  women 
never  fit  down  together  to  a  meal :  the  fhade  of  a  fpread- 
ing  tree  ferves  them  for  a  parlour ;  broad  leaves  fpread 
in  great  abundance  ferve  for  a  tablercloth  ;  and  if  a 
^erfon  of  rank,  he  is  attended  by  a  number  of  fervants 
w’bo  feat  themfelves  round  him :  before  be  begins  his 
meal,  lie  wafhes  his  mouth  and  hands  very  clean,  and 
repeats  this  feveral  times  v/hilll  he  is  eating.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  which  thefe  people  eat  at  a  meal  is  prodi¬ 
gious,  Captain  Cook  fays,  he  has  feen  one  man  devour 
two  or  three  fifhes  as  big  as  a  perch  ;  three  bread¬ 
fruits,  each  bigger  than  two  fifls  ;  14  or  15  plantains, 
or  bananas,  each  fix  or  feven  inches  long  and  four  or 
five  round,  and  near  a  quart  of  the  pounded  bread-fruit. 
Men  of  rank  are  conflantly  fed  by  their  women  j  and 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  dined  on  board  the  fliips  In  1769, 
fliowed  fuch  relu<51ance  to  feed  hlmfelf,  that  one  of  the 
fervants  was  obliged  to  feed  him  to  prevent  his  returning 


without  his  meal.  In  one  of  the  excurfions  which  the  Otalelia. 
gentlemen  of  the  (hips  made  into  the  country  in  3773, 
they  arrived  at  a  neat  boufe,  where  a  very  fat  man, 
who  feemed  to  be  a  chitf  of  the  diftridl,  was  lolling  on 
Ills  \voodeii  pillow  j  before  him  two  fervants  were  pre¬ 
paring  his  dellert,  by  beating  up  with  water  fome  bread¬ 
fruit  and  bananas  In  a  large  wooden  bowl,  and  mixing 
with  it  a  quantity  of  fermented  four  palte  called  mahie. 

While  this  was  doing,  a  woman,  who  fat  down  near 
him,  crammed  down  his  throat  by  handfuls  the  remains 
of  a  large  baked  filh,  and  feveral  bread-fruits,  which 
he  fwallowed  with  a  voracious  appetite  :  his  countenance 
ivas  the  piflure  of  phlegmatic  infenfibility,  and  feemed 
to  leltify  that  all  his  thoughts  centered  in  the  gratifica  . 
tion  of  his  appetite.  He  fcaree  deigned  to.  look  at 
the  Grangers  *,  and  a  few’  raonofyllables  which  he  utter¬ 
ed,  were  extorted  from  him  to  remind  his  feeders  of 
their  duty,  when  by  gazing  at  them  they  grew  lefs  at¬ 
tentive  to  him. 

That  thefe  people,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of  fo- 
clety,  and  particularly  that  of  their  women,  fhould  ex¬ 
clude  its  pleafurcs  from  tlie  table,  where,  among  all 
other  nations,  whether  civil  or  favage,  they  have  been 
principally  enjoyed,  is  truly  inexplicable.  How'  a  meal, 
which  everywhere  clfc  brings  families  and  friends  to¬ 
gether,  comes  to  feparale  them  here,  was  a  fingula- 
rity  much  inquired  about,  but  never  accounted  for* 

“  They  ate  alone  (they  faid),  becaufe  it  was  right 
but  why  it  was  right  to  eat  alone,  they  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  explain.  Such,  how  ever,  w’as  the  force  of  habit 
in  this  indance,  as  it  is  in  every  other,  that  they  cx- 
preffed  the  flrongeft  diflike,  and  even  difguft,  at  their 
vifitants  eating  in  fociety,  efpecially  with  women,  and 
of  the  fame  visual?.  “  At  firft  (fays  Captain  Cook) 
we  thought  this  drange  dngularity  arofe  from  fome 
fuperditlous  opinion  j  but  they  condantly  affirmed  the 
contrary.  We  obferved  alfo  fome  caprices  in  the  cu- 
ffiom,  for  w’hich  w’c  could  as  little  account  as  the 
-cudom  itfelf.  \Vc  could  never  jirevail  with  any  of  the 
w^omen  to  partake  of  the  vi(fluals  at  our  table,  when 
we  were  dining  In  company  j  yet  they  would  go  five 
or  fix  together  into  the  fervants  apartments,  and  there 
eat  very  heartily  of  whatever  they  could  find  :  nor  were 
they  in  the  lead  difconcerted  if  w  e  came  in  while  they 
were  doing  it.  When  any  of  us  have  been  alone  with 
a  woman,  Ibe  has  fometimes  eaten  In  our  company  \ 
but  til en  die  has  expreded  the  greated  unwfillingnefs  that 
it  fliould  be  known,  and  always  extorted  the  drongell 
promifes  of  -fecrecy.  Among  themfelves,  even  tw’o 
brothers  and  two  fiders  have  each  their  feparate  ba- 
fkets  of  provifions,  and  the  apparatus  of  their  meal. 

\\  hen  they  firft  vifited  us  at  our  tents,  each  brought 
his  balket  with  him  and  when  we  fat  dow  n  to  table, 
they  would  go  out,  fit  down  upon  the  ground,  at  two 
or  three  yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  turning 
their  faces  different  ways  take  their  repaft  without 
exchanging  a  fingle  w'ord.  The  w  omen  not  only  ab- 
ftain  from  eating  with  the  men,  and  of  the  fame  vic¬ 
tuals,  but  eve^  have  their  vi<5luals  feparalely  prepared 
by  boys  kept  for  that  purpofe,  who  depofit  it  in  a  fe- 
parate  died,  and  attend  them  with  it  at  their  meals. 

But  though  they  ivould  not  cat  with  us,  or  with  each 
other,  they  have  often  afked  us  to  eat  wfith  them,  w  hen 
we  have  vifited  thofe  with  whom  we  w’ere  particularly 
acquainted  at  their  houfes  j  and  w’c  have  often  upon 
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Ot  iheite.  fucli  occafions  eaten  out  of  the  fame  bafket,  and  drank 
out  of  the  fame  cup.  The  elder  ^vomcn,  ho^vever,  al¬ 
ways  appeared  olfeiided  at  this  liberty  j  and  if  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  touch  their  vi6luals,  or  even  the  balket  that 
contained  it,  they  would  throw  it  away.” 

After  meals,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  middle- 
aged  people  of  the  better  fort  generally  fleep.  They  are 
indeed  extremely  indolent  j  and  ileeping  and  eating  are 
almoil  all  that  they  do.  Thofe  that  are  older  are  lefs 
drowfy,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  awake  by  the 
^  natural  activity  and  fprightlinefs  of  their  age. 

Difeafes.  "i'hefe  iflanders,  who  inhabit  huts  ex'pofcd  to  all  the 
winds,  and  hardly  cover  the  earth,  which  ferves  them 
for  a  bed,  with  a  layer  of  leaves,  are  remarkably  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  live  to  an  old  age  without  enduring 
any  of  its  infirmities  ;  their  fenfes  are  acute,  and  they 
retain  their  beautiful  teeth  to  the  laft.  M.  de  Bougain¬ 
ville  defcribcs  an  old  man,  whom  they  faw  on  their 
landing,  who  had  no  other  chara^ler  of  old  age,  than 
that  rclpeflablc  one  which  is  imprinted  on  a  fine  figure. 
His  head  was  adorned  with  white  hair,  and  a  long 
white  beard  ;  all  his  body  was  nervous  and  flefliy  ;  he 
had  neither  wrinkles,  nor  fhowed  any  other  tokens  of 
decrepitude.  This  venerable  man  feemed  difpleafed  at 
the  arrival  of  thefe  (1  rangers ;  he  even  retired  without 
making  any  returns  to  the  courtefies  they  paid  to  him  ; 
but  he  gave  no  figns  cither  of  fear,  aifoniftiment,  or 
curiofity:  very  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  rap¬ 
tures  which  the  multitude  exprefled,  his  thoughtful  and 
furplcious  air  feemed  to  indicate,  that  he  feared  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  a  new  race  of  men  would  interrupt  the  happi- 
nefs  he  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  From  whence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  his  mind  was  not  a  whit  more  impaired 
than  his  body.  There  are,  however,  feveral  forts  of 
leprous  complaints  on  this  ifland,  which  appear  in  cu¬ 
taneous  eruptions  of  the  fcaly  kind;  feme  were  feen 
that  had  ulcers  upon  different  parts  of  their  bodies  ; 
yet  they  feemed  little  regarded  by  thofe  who  were  af- 
tli£led  with  them,  and  no  application  whatever  was 
ufed  to  them,  not  fo  much  as  to  keep  off  the  flies. 
But  in  fiances  of  them  are  rare,  as  the  excellency  of 
their  climate,  and  the  fimpliclty  of  their  vegetable  food, 
prevent  alraoft  all  dangerous  and  deadly  diforders. 
They  are  fometimes  afflidled  with  the  cholic,  and 
coughs  are  not  unknown  among  them  ;  and  the  chiefs, 
who  fare  more  fumptuoufly,  as  a  punifhment  for  their 
voluptuoufnefs  are  fometimes  attacked  with  a  diforder 
fimllar  to  the  gout,  in  vdiich  the  legs  are  fwelled  and 
exceffively  painful.  M.  de  Bougainville’s  furgeon  af- 
fured  him,  that  he  had  feen  many  with  marks  of  the 
'  fm  allpox. 

The  ufual  method  employed  here  to  reftore  the  Tick 
to  health,  is  by  pronouncing  a  fet  form  of  words  ;  after 
^vhich  the  exorcift  applies  the  leaves  of  the  eoeoa-tree 
plaited  to  the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  Tick ;  fo  that  na¬ 
ture  is  left  to  confli6l  with  the  difeafe,  without  being 
aiTifled  with  any  falutary  application  of  art.  But 
though  they  feem  utterly  dellitute  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  they  appear  to  be  no  ixiconfiderable  proficients  in 
furgery,  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
while  the  Dolphin  lay  here.  One  of  thefearaen,  when 
on  fliore  run  a  large  fplintcr  into  his  foot ;  and  the  fur- 
geoii  not  being  at  hand,  one  of  his  comrades  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  take  it  out  with  a  pen-knife  :  but  after  putting  the 
poor  fellow  to  a  great  deal  of  pain,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
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it  over  :  an  old  native,  who  had  been  very  afllve  and  Ot::hcite. 
fuccefsful  in  eftabllfliing  a  good  underftanding  between 
the  (hip’s  company  and  his  countrymen,  happening  to 
be  prefent,  called  a  man  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  who  having  examined  the  lacerated  foot,  fetched 
a  (hell  from  the  beach,  \vhich  he  broke  to  a  point  with 
his  teeth  ;  with  which  inftrmnent  he  laid  open  the 
wound,  and  extra6led  the  fplinter.  WhiUl  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  performing,  the  old  man  went  a  little  way  into 
the  wood,  and  returned  with  fome  gum,  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wound  upon  a  piece  of  the  cloth  that  was 
wrapped  round  him,  and  in  two  days  time  it  was  per- 
fe6lly  healed.  This  gum  was  produced  by  the  apple- 
tree  ;  the  furgeon  of  the  (hip  procured  fome  of  it,  and 
ufed  it  as  a  vulnerary  balfam  with  great  fuecefs.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  in  1769,  faw  many  of  th^  natives  with  dread¬ 
ful  fears  ;  one  man,  in  particular,  whofe  face  was  almoft 
entirely  deft  royed  ;  his  nofe,  including  bone,  was  perfedl- 
ly  fiat ;  and  one  cheek  and  one  eye  were  fo  beaten  in, 
that  the  hollow  'would  almoft  receive  a  man’s  fift  ;  yet 
no  one  ulcer  remained. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  faid  to  have  been  entailed  up¬ 
on  thefe  people  by  the  crew  of  M.  de  Bougainville’s 
(hips,  who  vifited  this  ifland  a  Ihort  time  after  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallis  had  left  it.  In  1769,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  crew  in  Captain  Cook’s  (hip  had  conlra£led  it, 
during  a  month’s  (lay  here.  The  natives  diftinguiflied 
it  by  a  name  of  the  fame  import  with  rottennefs,  but 
of  a  more  extenfive  fignification.  I'hey  deferibed,  in 
the  raoft  pathetic  terms,  the  fulFcrings  which  the  firft 
viftiras  to  its  rage  endured  ;  and  told  him  that  it  cau- 
fed  the  hair  and  the  nails  to  fall  off,  and  the  flefh  to 
rot  from  the  bones ;  that  It  fpread  univerfal  terror 
and  confternation  among  the  inhabitants,  fo  that  the 
Tick  were  abandoned  by  their  neared  relations,  left  the 
calamity  (hould  fpread  by  contagion,  and  were  left  to 
periih  alone  in  fuch  mifery  as  till  then  had  never  been 
known  among  them.  But  there  feems  to  be  fome  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  they  had  found  out  a  fpecific  cure  for 
it,  as  none  were  feen  on  whom  it  had  made  a  great 
progrefs  ;  and  one  who  went  from  the  (liip  infe^led, 
returned,  after  a  (hort  time,  in  perfe£l  health.  Both 
Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter,  in  their  relations  of 
their  voyage  In  the  Befolution,  endeavour  to  eftablilh 
the  opinion,  that  this  fcourge  of  licentioufnefs  was  felt 
in  the  South  fea  iflands  previous  to  any  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  voyages  that  have  been  made  thither,  and  that  it 
was  an  indigenous  difeafe  there.  But  if  that  conclufion 
be  well  founded,  how  comes  it,  that  at  all  the  places 
where  the  Befolution  touched  in  1773,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  been  vifited  by  the  Endeavour  in  1769,  fuch  as 
New  Zealand,  for  inftance,  the  crew,  more  or  lefs,  be¬ 
came  infe<ffed  by  their  commerce  with  the  women, 
and  not  at  all  fo  at  places  which  they  vifited,  for  the 
firft  time,  in  the  Befolution?  ^  10 

The  principal  manufadlure  among  the  Otahekeans  Manufac- 
is  their  cloth.  This  is  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
which  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  Chinefe  mulberry- 
tree,  or  aouta  ;  the  bread-fruit  tree,  or  ooroo ;  and  one 
that  is  deferibed  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  as  refembling 
the  wild  fig  tree  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Of  all  thefe  the 
paper  mulberry  affords  the  beft  cloth  ;  \vhat  is  made 
from  that  being  both  finer,  fofter,  whiter,  and  better 
fuited  to  take  a  colour  ;  the  ooroo  produces  cloth  much 
inferior  in  contexture ;  and  the  laft  is  very  coarfe,  in 
^  F  colour 
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only  kind  that  withflands  water  :  (See  the 
article  Bark), — They  likewile  prepare  a  red  dye  j 
which  is  made  by  mixing  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  fig,  which  the  natives  call  mattee^  with  the 
greeniih  juice  of  a  fort  of  fern  or  bindweed,  or  of  fe- 
veral  other  plants,  which  produce  a  bright  crimfon  : 
and  this  the  women  rub  with  their  hands,  if  the  piece 
is  to  be  uniformly  of  a  colour  *,  or  they  make  ufe  of  a 
bamboo  reed  if  the  piece  is  to  be  marked  or  fprinklcd 
into  different  patterns.  The  colour  fades  very  foon, 
and  becomes  of  a  dirty  red  5  but  notwithfianding  this 
defe6l,  and  its  being  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  rain,  the 
doth  thus  ftained  is  highly  valued,  and  is  worn  only 
by  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  in¬ 
habitants  perfume  their  clotlies  witli  certain  plants  ^ 
concerning  which,  Mr  Forfter  made  all  poflible  in¬ 
quiry.  T.ahea,  a  friendly  native,  {bowed  him  feveral 
plants  whieh  are  fometimes  ufed  as  fubfiltutes  ^  but  the 
moil  precious  fort,  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
point  out  :  and  from  the  account  of  Omal  it  appears 
that  there  are  no  lefs  than  14  different  forts  of  plants 
employed  for  this  purpoie. 

Matting  is  another  Otaheitean  manufadlurc  :  and  in 
this  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  they  produce  finer  mats 
than  any  made  in  Europe.  Rufhes,  grafs,  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called  %oharrou^  are  the 
materials  which  they  work  up  for  tliis  purpofe.  Their 
matting  is  applied  to  various  ufes  :  the  coarfer  kind  is 
employed  for  fleeping  on  in  the  ni^ht,  or  fittlii: 
through  the  day  ; 
nients  in  rainy  weather, 

trated  by  wet.  They _ _ _ 

balket  and  wicker-work  :  their  baikets  are  of  a  vaft 
number  of  difterent  patterns,  many  of  them  exceedingly 
neat  j  and  the  making  them  is  an  art  pra61Ifed  by  every 
one,  both  men  and  women. 

Inftead  of  hemp,  they  make  ropes  and  lines  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree  ^  and  thus  they  are  provided  with  fifh- 
ing  nets  5  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  furnlfii  them  with 
tliread,  with  which  they  faften  the  different  parts  of 
tlieir  canoes,  &c.  The  bark  of  a  nettle  which  grows 
in  the  mountains,  and  is  called  orawa^  fupplies  them 
with  excellent  fifliing  lines,  capable  of  holding  any 
kind  of  fiili  j  and  their  hooks  are  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  hair,  made  to  re- 
femble  the  tall  of  a  fifh.  Inftead  of  making  them 
bearded,  the  point  is  turned  Inwards.  They  make  alfo 
a  kind  of  felne  of  a  coarfe  broad  grafs,  the  blades  of 
ivhich  are  like  flags.  Thefe  they  twift  and  tie  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  loofe  manner,  till  the  net,  whieh  is  about  as 
wide  as  a  large  fack,  is  from  60  to  80  fathoms  long. 
This  they  haul  in  fmooth  flioal  water  ;  and  its  own 
iveight  keeps  it  fo  clofe  to  the  ground,  that  fcarecly  a 
Angle  fifli  can  efcape.  They  make  harpoons  of  cane, 
and  point  them  wdth  hard  wood  j  with  which  they  can 
ffrlke  fifli  more  effedlually  than  an  European  can  with 
one  headed  with  iron. 

The  tools  ufed  by  the  Otaheiteans  for  all  their  pur- 
pofes  are,  an  adze  made  of  flone  ;  a  chifel  or  gouge 
made  of  bone,  generally  the  bone  of  a  man’s  arm  be¬ 
tween  the  wrifl  and  elbow  ^  a  rafp  of  coral,  and  the 
fkin  of  a  fling-ray  ^  alfo  coral  and  fand,  as  a  file  or  po- 
llfher  :  and  with  thefe  they  fell  timber,  clenvc  and  po- 
lifli  it,  and  hew  flone.  The  flone  ivhich  makes  the 
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but  this  blade  of  their  adzes  is  a  kind  of  bafaltes,  of  a  gray  or  Otaheite. 

blackifli  colour,  not  very  hard,  but  of  confidcrable - 

toughnefs  ;  they  are  formed  of  different  fizes  j  fome 
that  are  Intended  for  felling,  weigh  from  fix  to  eight 
pounds  5  others  that  are  ufed  for  carving,  not  more 
than  as  many  ounces  :  but  it  is  neceffary  to  fliarpen 
thefe  rude  tools  aim  oft  every  minute  j  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  a  cocoa-nut  fliell  full  of  water  and  a  flone  arc 
always  at  hand.  With  fuch  tools  they  generally  take 
up  feveral  days  in  felling  a  tree  j  but  after  it  is  down, 
and  fpllt  into  planks,  they  fmooth  them  very  dexter- 
oufly  and  expeditioufly  with  their  adzes,  and  can  take 
off  a  thin  coat  from  a  whole  plank  without  mifline  a 
flroke. 

Their  weapons  are  flings,  which  they  ufe  with  great  Weapons^ 
dexterity  5  pikes  headed  with  the  fkins  of  fling-rays  j 
and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  made  of  a 
very  hard  wood.  Thus  armed,  they  are  faid  to  fight 
with  great  obfllnacy  ^  and  to  give  no  quarter  to  man, 
tvoman,  or  child,  "who  happens  to  fall  into  their  hands 
during  the  battle,  nor  for  fome  time  afterwards,  till 
their  paffion  fubfides.  They  have  likewife  bows  and 
arrows  ;  but  the  arrows  are  good  for  nothing  except  to 
bring  down  a  bird,  being  headed  only  "with  flone,  and 
none  of  them  pointed.  They  have  targets  of  a  femicir- 
cular  form,  made  of  wicker-work,  and  plaited  firings 
of  the  cocoa-nut  fibres,  covered  with  gloffy,  bluifli- 
green  feathers  belonging  to  a  kind  of  pigeon,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  many  lhark’s  teeth,  arranged  in  three  con¬ 
centric  circles. 

Their  boats  or  canoes  are  of  three  difterent  forts.  Canoes, 
Some  are  made  out  of  a  Angle  tree,  and  hold  from 
two  to  fix  men.  Thefe  are  principally  employed 
in  fifliing  :  the  others  are  conftru(fled  of  planks  very 
dexteroufly  fewed  together  5  they  are  of  different  fizes, 
and  will  hold  from  10  to  40  men  :  they  generally  lafli  ' 
two  of  thefe  together,  and  fet  up  two  mafls  between 
them  ^  or  if  they  are  Angle,  they  have  an  out-rigger  on 
one  fide,  and  only  one  maft  in  the  middle  5  and  in  thefe 
vcffels  they  will  fail  far  beyond  the  fight  of  land» 

The  third  fort  feems  to  be  principally  defigned  for 
pleafure  or  fliew,  Thefe  are  very  large,  but  liavc  no 
fall  j  and  in  ihape  refemble  the  gondolas  of  Veniee. 

The  middle  is  covered  with  a  large  awning  5  and  fome 
of  the  people  fit  upon  it,  and  fome  under  it.  Thci 
plank  of  which  thefe  veffels  are  conftrudled,  is  made 
by  fplitting  a  tree,  with  the  grain,  into  as  many  thin 
pieces  as  poflible.  The  boards  are  brought  to  the 
thlcknefs  of  about  an  inch,  and  are  afterwards  fitted 
to  the  boat  with  the  fame  exa6lnefs  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  an  expert  joiner.  To  faften  thefe  planks 
together,  holes  are  bored  with  a  piece  of  bone,  fixed 
into  a  flick  for  that  purpofe.  Through  thefe  holes  a 
kind  of  plaited  cordage  is  paffed,  fo  as  to  hold  the 
planks  ftrongly  together.  The  feams  arc  caulked  with 
dry  rufliesj  and  the  whole  outfide  of  the  veffel  is  painted 
over  with  a  kind  of  gummy  juice,  which  fupplies  the 
place  of  pitch. 

The  Otaheiteans  are  a  very  induflrious  people,  and  ej^araflers 
friendly  in  their  difpofitlons  ;  but  like  all  other  nations  manners,  ' 
not  fully  civilized,  their  paflions  are  extremely  vio-Sec. 
lent,  and  they  are  very  fickle.  The  manner  of  Tingling 
out  a  man  here  for  a  chofen  friend  is  by  taking  off  a 
part  of  your  clothing  and  putting  it  upon  him.  Their 
ufual  manner  of  expreffmg  their  refped  to  flrangers,  or 
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tlielr  fuperlors,  at  a  firft  meeting,  Is  by  uncovering  them- 
felves  to  the  middle.  They  have  a  cuftom  of  faluting 
thofe  ^vho  fneeze,  by  faying  evaroeia-t-eatoua^  “  May 
the  good  eatoua  awaken  you,”  or  “  May  not  the  evil 
eatoua  lull  you  afleep  1” 

Their  propenfity  to  theft  is  very  great,  infomuch, 
that  M.  Bougainville  fays,  “  even  in  Europe  itfelf  one 
cannot  fee  more  expert  filchers  than  the  people  of  this 
country  and  indeed,  in  all  the  voyages  made  by 
Captain  Cook  and  others,  they  had  abundant  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  dlfpofition  of  the  natives,  which  often 
produced  quarrels,  and  fometimes  even  fatal  effedls.  In 
their  behaviour  they  are  extremely  lafcivlous,  almoft 
beyond  credibility.  A  woman  of  diftinflion  who  vl- 
fited  Mr  Banks,  ufed  the  following  ceremony  on  her 
firft  approach  to  the  ftranger.  After  laying  down  fe- 
veral  young  plantain  leaves,  a  man  brought  a  large 
bundle  of  cloth  ;  which  having  opened,  he  fpread  it 
piece  by  piece  on  the  ground,  in  the  fpace  between 
Mr  Banks  and  his  vifitants.  There  were  in  all  nine 
pieces :  having  fpread  three  piecei  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  the  lady  came  forward,  and,  ftepping  upon 
them,  took  up  her  garments  all  around  her  to  her 
waift  *,  (be  then  turned  three  times  round,  after  which 
{lie  dropped  the  veil  :  when  other  three  pieces  were 
(jiread,  flie  prafllfed  the  fame  ceremony  5  and  fo  the 
third  time,  when  the  laft  three  pieces  were  laid  out ) 
after  which  the  cloth  was  again  rolled  up,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  to  Mr  Banks  as  a  prefent  from  the  lady,  who  \Yltli 
her  attending  friend  came  up  and  faluted  him.  From 
the  unbridled  licentloufnefs  of  thefe  people,  the  French 
gave  this  Ifland  the  name  of  the  Ne%v  Cijtkera,  Nay, 
to  fuch  a  degree  do  they  carry  their  libidinous  exceffes, 
that  a  number  of  the  principal  people,  it  is  related,  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  foclety,  in  which  every  woman 
is  common  to  every  man.  This  fociety  is  diftinguiflicd 
by  the  name  of  Arreoy^  the  members  of  which  have 
meetings  from  which  all  others  are  excluded.  At  thefe 
meetings  the  paffions  are  excited  by  a  ftudled  courfe 
of  fenfuality,  and  the  coarfell  and  moft'  brutal  plea- 
fures  are  enjoyed  by  the  whole  company.  If,  however, 
notwithftanding  thefe  excelTes,  any  of  the  female  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  community  (liould  prove  with  child,  unlefs 
Ihe  can  procure  fome  man  to  adopt  the  child  as  his 
own,  not  all  the  ftrong  affe(flions  of  a  mother,  if  fuch 
are  not  entirely  eradicated  by  a  courfe  of  life  fiibver- 
iive  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  modclly  of  nature, 
can  fave  the  life  of  the  precondemned  innocent  5  but 
the  child  as  foon  as  born  is  fmothered,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  is  left  at  liberty  to  renew  her  former  courfe  of  ex¬ 
ecrable  proditutlon.  Should  any  man  be  found  to  co¬ 
operate  with  a  woman  in  faving  the  life  of  a  child,  they 
are  both  excluded  for  ever  from  the  orreoij^  and  are 
confidcred  as  man  and  wife.  The  \voman  from  that 
time  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  term  wimnnow-now,  “  the 
bearer  of  children  wdiich  in  this  part  of  the  world 
only  is  confidered  as  a  term  of  reproach  j  and  fo  de¬ 
praved  are  thofe  people,  that  being  a  member  of  fuch 
a  foclety  is  boafled  of  as  being  a  privilege,  inftead  of 
being  fligmatized  as  the  foulefl:  crime.  The  arreoys 
enjoy  feveral  privileges,  and  are  greatly  refpe6led 
throughout  the  Society  iflands,  as  well  as  at  Ota- 
lieite  ;  nay,  they  claim  a  great  fliare  of  honour  from 
the  circumdance  of  being  chlldlcfs.  Tupia,  one  of  the 
moft  intelligent  natives,  when  he  heard  that  the  king 


of  England  had  a  numerous  offspring,  declared  that  Otaheite. 
he  thought  himfelf  much  greater,  becaufe  he  belonged  ^ 

to  the  arreoys.  That  this  fociety  indulge  theriifelves 
in  promifeuous  embraces,  and  that  every  woman  is 
common  to  every  man,  is  contradi6led  by  Mr  Forfter. 

He  fays,  that  thefe  arreoys  choofe  their  wives  and 
miftreffes  from  among  the  proftitutes  j  and  from  this 
circumftance,  as  well  as  their  extreme  voluptuoufnefs, 
they  have  feldom  any  reafon  to  dread  the  intrufion  of 
children.  He  had  the  following  circumftances  related 
to  him  by  Omi  or  Omiah,  one  of  the  natives,  who 
w  as  brought  to  England.  He  fald,  that  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  and  advantages  which  a  man  enjoyed  as  arreoy 
were  fo  valuable  as  to  urge  him  againft  his  own  feel¬ 
ings  to  deflroy  his  child  j  that  the  mother  was  never 
^villlng  to  confent  to  the  murder  ^  but  that  her  hufhand 
and  other  arreoys  perfuaded  her  to  yield  up  the  child  j 
and  that  where  entreaties  were  not  fufficient,  force  w^as 
fometimes  made  ufe  of.  But,  above  all,  he  added,  that 
this  action  w^as  always  perpetrated  in  fecret  3  Infomuch, 
that  not  even  the  totows  or  attendants  of  the  houfe  w^ere 
prefent  3  becaufe,  if  it  were  feen,  the  murderers  w-ould 
be  put  to  death. 

Both  men  and  w^omen  conftantly  w^afti  their  whole 
bodies  three  times  a-day  in  running  W’ater,  and  are  re¬ 
markably  cleanly  in  their  clothes.  They  are  moft  ex¬ 
pert  fwimmers,  being  accuftomed  to  the  water  from 
their  Infancy.  Captain  Cook  relates  the  following  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  their  expertnefs.  On  a  part  of 
the  ftiore  where  a  tremendoully  high  furf  broke,  info¬ 
much  that  no  European  boat  could  live  in  it,  and  the 
beft  European  fwinimer,  he  w^as  perfuaded,  would  have 
been  drowmed,  as  the  (bore  w^as  covered  with  pebbles 
and  large  ftoncs,  yet  here  were  10  or  12  Indians  fwim- 
ming  for  their  amufement.  Whenever  a  furf  broke 
near  them,  they  dived  under  it,  and  rofe  again  on  the 
other  fide.  The  ftern  of  an  old  canoe  added  much  to 
their  fport.  This  they  took  out  before  them,  and 
fwam  with  it  as  far  as  the  outennoft  breach  5  ^vhen  t\vo 
or  three  getting  Into  it,  and  turning  the  fquare  end  to 
the  breaking  wave,  were  driven  in  towards  the  ftiore 
with  Incredible  rapidity,  fometimes  almoft  to  the  beach  3 
but  generally  the  wave  broke  over  them  before  they 
got  half  way  3  in  which  cafe  they  dived,  and  rofe  to 
the  other  fide  with  the  canoe  in  their  hands,  and  fwim- 
mlng  out  with  it  again  were  again  driven  back.  This 
amazing  expertnefs  drew  the  Captain’s  attention  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  3  during  which  time  none  of 
the  fwimmers  attempted  to  come  aftiore,  but  feemed  to 
enjoy  the  fport  in  the  higheft  degree.  At  another 
time,  one  of  the  oflicers  of  the  quarter-deck  Intending 
to  drop  a  bead  Into  a  canoe  for  a  little  boy  of  fix  years 
of  age,  it  accidentally  miiTed  the  boat,  and  fell  into 
the  fea  3  but  the  child  immediately  leaped  overboard, 
dived  after  it,  and  recovered  it.  Te  rew^ard  him  for 
this  feat,  fome  more  beads  Averc  dropped  to  him  3  Avhicli 
excited  a  number  of  men  and  wmmen  to  amufe  the  of¬ 
ficers  Avith  their  amazing  feats  of  agility  in  the  Avatcr, 
and  not  only  fetched  up  feveral  beads  fcattered  at  once, 
but  likewife  large  nails,  Avhich,  from  their  weight,  de- 
feended  quickly  to  a  confiderable  depth.  Some  of  thefe 
people  continued  a  confiderable  time  under  Avater  3  and 
the  velocity  Avith  Avhich  they  Avcrc  feen  to  go  doAvn,  the 
Avater  being  extremely  clear,  Avas  very  furprifing.  Here 
a  green  branch  of  a  tree  is  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  peace, 
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Otalielte.  in  exa(?l  conformity  to  the  cuflom  of  the  ancient  nations. 
V'"”- v  We  (hall  add  an  extract  here  from  Captain  Cook’s  laft 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

“  Nothing  could  make  a  Wronger  imprelTion  at  firfl 
fight,  on  our  arrival  lierc,  than  the  remarkable  con- 
traft  between  the  robuft  make’and  dark  colour  of  the 
^  One  of  people  of  Ttjngataboo and  a  fort  of  delicacy  and 
the  Friend- ^vj^jtenefs  which  diflinguilb  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
lyi^ands.  even  fomc  time  before  that  difiference 

could  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Otaht  iteans ;  and 
then  only,  perhaps,  becaufc  as  we  became  accuif omed  to 
them,  the  marks  which  h.ad  recommended  the  others 
began  to  be  forgot. en.  1  heir  women,  however,  flruck 
us  as  fu|)erior  in  every  refpecl  j  and  as  pollh fling  all 
thofc  delicate  charaderi flics  which  diflinguilh  them 
from  the  other  fex  in  many  countries.  The  beard 
which  the  men  here  wear  long,  and  the  hair,  which 
is  not  cut  fo  (hort  as  is  the  fafliion  at  Tongataboo, 
made  alfo  a  great  diflerencc  j  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  on  every  occaiion  they  fliowed  a  greater 
degree  of  timidity  and  ficklenefs.  The  inufcular  ap¬ 
pearance,  fo  common  amongit  the  Friendly  illandcrs, 
and  which  Teems  a  confequente  of  their  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  much  a61i()n,  is  lofl  here,  where  the  fuperior 
fertility  of  their  country  enables  the  inhabitants  to 
lead  a  more  indolent  life ;  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by 
a  plumpruTs  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  (kin  j  which,  though 
perhaps  more  confonant  with  our  ideas  of  beauty,  is 
no  real  advantage,  as  it  feems  attended  with  a  kind 
cf  languor  in  all  their  motions,  not  obfcrvablc  in  the 
others.  This  obfcrvatlon  is  fully  verified  in  their  box¬ 
ing  and  wrcftling,  which  may  be  called  little  better 
than  the  feeble  eftorts  of  children,  if  compared  to  the 
vigour  with  w  hich  thefe  excrclfes  are  performed  at  the 
Friendly  iflands. 

“  Perfonal  endowments  being  in  great  efleem  araongfl: 
them,  they  have  rccourfe  to  fcveral  methods  of  im 
proving  them,  according  to  thtir  notions  of  beauty. 
In  particular,  it  is  a  prafUce,  efpecially  amongft  the 
arreoy,  or  unmarried  men  of  Tome  confequcnce,  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  kind  of  phyfical  operation,  to  render  them 
fair.  This  is  done  by  remaining  a  month  or  tw'o  in  the 
houfe  ;  during  whit  h  time  they  wear  a  groat  quantity 
of  clothes,  eat  nothing  but  bread-fruit,  to  which  they 
aferibe  a  remarkable  pnsperty  in  whitening  them.  I'hey 
alfo  fpeak,  as  if  their  corpulence  and  colour,  at  other 
times,  depended  upon  their  frjod  ;  as  they  are  obliged, 
from  the  change  of  feafons,  to  ufe  different  forts  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.. 

“  The  graceful  air  and  firm  flop  wuth  which  thefe 
people  walk  are  not  the  leaft  obvious  proof  of  their  per¬ 
fonal  accomplifliments.  They  coiifidcr  this  as  a  thing 
fo  natural,  or  fo  neceffary  to  be  acquired,  that  nothing 
ufed  to  excite  their  laughter  fooner,  than  to  fee  Us  fre¬ 
quently  flumbling  upon  the  roots  of  trees,  or  other  ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  ground. 

“  I'helr  countenances  very  remarkably  exprefs  the 
abundant  mildnefs  or  good  nature  which  they  poffefs, 
and  are  entirely  free  from  that  favage  keennefs  which 
marks  nations  in  a  barbarous  flate.  One  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  apt  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  bred  up  under 
the  fevereft  reflridlions  lo  acquire  an  afpe61  fo  fettled, 
and  fuch  a  command  of  their  pafllons,  as  well  as  fleadi- 
nefs  in  eondufl.  But  they  are  at  the  fame  time  frank, 
cheerful,  and  good-humoured,  though  fometimes,  in  the 
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prefence  of  their  chiefs,  tliey  put  on  a  degree  of  gravity, 
and  fuch  a  ferious  air,  as  becomes  lliff  and  awkward, ' 
and  has  an  appearance  of  referve. 

“  Their  peaceable  difpofition  is  fafficlently  evinced 
from  the  friendly  reception  all  ftrangers  have  met  with 
w  ho  have  vifited  them.  Inflead  of  offering  to  attack 
them  openly  or  elandeftinely,  as  has  been  the  cafe  with 
mofl  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  feas,  they  have  never 
api)eared  in  the  fmallell  degree  hoflile,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  like  the  mofl;  civilized  people,  have  courted  an 
Intercourfc  %vith  their  vifitors  by  bartering,  which  is  the 
only  medium  that  unites  all  nations  in  a  lort  of  friend- 
flilp.  They  underhand  barter  (which  they  call  fukha- 
toil)  fo  perfedllv',  that  at  firft  w'e  imagined  they  might 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  it  by  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  the  ntighbouring  iflands ;  but  we  were  af¬ 
terwards  affured,  that  th(‘y  had  little  or  no  traffic  except 
with  Feejee,  from  which  they  gel  the  red  feathers,  and 
Tome  few  other  articles  whit  h  they  efleem.  Perhaps  no 
nation  in  the  world  traffic  with  more  honefly,  and  lef> 
diflruft.  We  could  always  fafely  permit  them  to  exa¬ 
mine  our  goods,  and  to  hand  them  about  one  to  an¬ 
other  j  and  they  put  the  fame  confidence  in  us.  If  ei¬ 
ther  party  repented  of  the  bargain,  the  goods  were  re¬ 
exchanged  w’ith  mutual  conlent  and  good  humour.  Up¬ 
on  the  w  hole,  they  ft  cm  pofftfied  of  many  of  the  moil 
excellent  qualities  that  adorn  the  huma^i  mind,  fuch  as 
induftry,  ingenuity,  perfeverance,  affability,  and  per¬ 
haps  other  virtues  w'hieb  our  fliort  flay  with  them  might 
prevent  our  obferving. 

“  The  only  d(  fe61  fullyiiig  their  chara£lcr  that  we 
know  of  is  their  propenfity  to  thieving,  to  which  we 
found  thofe  of  all  ages  and  both  fexes  addifled,  and 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  It  flumld,  however,  be  cim- 
fidered,  that  this  exceptionable,  part  of  their  conduft 
Teemed  to  exilt  merely  w  ith  refpedl:  to  us  j  for  in  their 
general  intercourfc  wflth  one  another,  I  had  reafon  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  thefts  do  not  happen  more  freque  nt- 
ly  (perhaps  lefs  fo)  than  in  other  countries,  the  dlfhonc  11 
pra<^iiccs  of  \vhofe  worthlefs  individuals  are  not  fuppofed 
to  authorize  any  indileriniinate  cenfure  on  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  people.  Great  allowances  Ihould  be  made  for 
the  foibles  of  thefe  poor  natives  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
whofe  minds  w-e  overpowered  with  the  glare  of  obje61s, 
equally  new  to  them  as  they  were  captivating.  Steal¬ 
ing,  amongfl;  the  civilized  and  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world,  mav  well  be  confidered  as  denoting  a  charac¬ 
ter  deeply  ftained  with  moral  turpitude,  with  avarice 
unreflrained  by  the  known  rules  of  right,  and  with  pro¬ 
fligacy  producing  extreme  indigence,  and  negle<5ling  the 
means  of  relieving  it.  But  at  the  Friendly  and  other 
iflands  which  w^e  vifited,  the  thefts  fo  frequently  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  natives,  of  wdiat  we  had  brought  along 
with  us,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  lefs  culpable  motives. 
They  feemed  to  arife  folely  from  an  intenfe  eurio- 
fity  or  delire  to  poffefs  f  methmg  w  hich  they  had  not 
been  accullomed  to  before,  and  belonging  to  a  fort  of 
people  fo  different  from  themfelves.  And,  perhaps,  if 
it  wxre  poffible  that  a  fet  of  beings  feeraingly  as  fupe¬ 
rior  in  our  judgment  as  we  are  in  theirs  Ihould  appear 
amongfl  us,  it  might  be  doubled,  whether  our  natural 
regard  tojuftice  wxmld  be  able  to  reflrain  many  from 
falling  into  the  fame  error.  That  I  have  affigned  the 
true  motive  for  their  propenfity  to  this  praftTe,  appears 
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fight,  before  they  could  have  the  leafl  conception  of 
converting  their  prize  to  any  (me  ufeful  purpofe.  But  I 
believe,  with  us,  no  perfon  would  forfeit  his  reputation, 
or  expofe  himfelf  to  punifiiment,  without  knowing  be¬ 
fore-hand  how  to  employ  the  flolen  goods.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  pilfering  difpofition  of  thefe  iflanders,  though 
certainly  difagrccable  and  troublefome  to  flraiigers,  was 
the  means  of  affording  us  fome  information  as  to  the 
quicknefs  of  their  intellecls.  For  their  fmall  th(  fts  were 
committed  with  much  dexterity  ^  and  thofc  of  greater 
confequence  with  a  plan  or  fcheme  fuited  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  objei^s.  An  extraordinary  inflance  of  the 
laft  fort  was,  in  their  attempts  to  carry  away  one  of  the 
Difeovery’s  anchors  at  mid-day. 

Their  common  diet  is  made  up  of  at  leaf!  nine- tenths 
of  vegetable  food  5  and  I  believe  more  particularly  the 
mahee^  or  fermented  bread-fruit,  whieh  makes  part  al- 
moft  of  every  meal,  has  a  remarkable  effe61:  upon  them, 
preventing  a  collive  habit,  and  producing  a  very  fenfi- 
blc  coolnefs  about  them,  which  could  not  be  perceived 
in  us  who  fed  on  animal  food.  And  it  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  this  temperate  coiirfe  of  life  that  they  have  fo 
few  difeafes  among  them.  See  N®  8. 

“  They  only  reckon  five  or  fix  which  might  be  call¬ 
ed  chronic  or  national  diforders;  amonglf  which  are  the 
dropfy,  and  the fefai^  or  indolent  fvvellings,  before  men¬ 
tioned  as  frequent  at  'fongataboo.  But  this  was  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  *,  for  we  have  added 
to  this  fhort  catalogue  a  dlfcafc  which  abundantly  fup- 
plles  the  place  of  all  the  others,  and  is  now  alraoil  uni- 
verfal.  For  this  they  feem  to  have  no  effeftual  remedy. 
The  prieils.  Indeed,  fometimes  give  them  a  medley  of 
fimples,  but  they  own  that  it  never  cures  them.  And 
vet  they  allow  that  in  a  few  cafes  nature,  without  the 
afllrtance  of  a  phyfician,  exterminates  the  poifon  of  this 
fatal  difeafe,  and  a  per fe 61  recovery  is  produced.  They 
fay,  that  if  a  man  is  infe61ed  with  it  he  will  oltcn  com¬ 
municate  it  to  others  in  the  fame  houfe,  by  feeding  out 
of  the  fame  utenfils,  or  handling  them,  and  that,  in  this 
cafe,  they  frequently  die,  while  he  recovers ;  though 
W'e  fee  no  reafon  why  this  fiiould  happen.  See  N®  9. 

“  Their  behaviour  on  all  occafions  feems  to  indicate  a 
great  opennefs  and  generofity  of  difpofition.  Omai,  in¬ 
deed,  who,  as  their  countryman,  (hould  be  fuppofed  ra¬ 
ther  willing  to  conceal  any  of  their  defc61«,  has  often 
faid  that  they  are  fometimes  cruel  in  punilhing  their 
enemies.  According  to  his  reprefentation,  they  tor¬ 
ment  them  very  deliberately  *,  at  one  time  tearing  out 
fmall  pieces  of  Hcfii  from  different  parts  ;  at  another  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  eyes  ;  then  cutting  off  the  nofe  ;  and  laftly, 
killing  them  by  opening  the  belly.  But  this  only  hap¬ 
pens  on  particular  oecafions.  If  chcerfulncfs  argues  a 
confeious  innocence,  one  would  fuppofe  that  their  file  is 
feldom  fiillied  by  crimes.  This,  howe  ver,  I  rather  im¬ 
pute  to  their  feelings,  which,  though  lively,  feem  in  no 
cafe  permanent  •,  for  I  never  faw  them  in  any  misfortune 
labour  under  the  appearance  .of  anxiety  after  the  critical 
moment  was  paft.  Neither  does  care  ever  feem  to 
wrinkle  their  brow.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  docs  not  appear  to  alter  their  ufual  vi¬ 
vacity.  I  have  feen  them  when  brought  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave  by  difeafe,  and  when  preparing  to  go  to  bat¬ 
tle  ;  but  in  neither  cafe  ever  obferved  their  cemntenances 
overclouded  with  melancholy  or  ferious  rcfle6lion.  Such 
a.  difpofition  leads  them  to  diredf  all  their  aims  only  to 


what  can  give  them  pleafure  and  eafe.  Their  amufe-  Otahtite. 
ments  all  tend  to  excite  and  continue  their  amorous  paf- 
fions  5  and  their  fungs,  of  which  they  are  immoderately 
fond,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  But  as  a  conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fenfual  enjoyments  muff  cloy,  w'e  found  that 
they  frequently  varied  them  to  more  refined  fubje61:s,  and 
had  much  pleafure  in  chanting  their  triumphs  in  war, 
and  their  occupations  in  peace  *,  their  travels  to  other 
iflands  and  adventures  there  *,  and  the  peculiar  beauties, 
and  fuperior  advantages  of  their  own  ifland  over  the  reil, 
or  of  different  parts  of  it  over  other  lefs  favourite  di- 
ftricls.  This  marks  that  they  receive  great  delight  from 
mufic  j  and  though  they  rather  expreffed  a  diflike  to 
our  complicated  cumpofitions,  yet  were  they  always  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  more  melodious  founds  produced  fingly 
on  our  inftruments,  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  fimpli- 
city  of  their  own.  Neither  are  they  ftrangers  to  the 
foothing  effe61s  produced  by  particular  forts  of  motion, 
which  in  fome  cafes  Item  to  allay  any  perturbation  of 
mind  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  mufic.  Of  this  1  met 
with  a  remarkable  infiance.  For,  on  walking  one  day 
about  Matavai  Point,  where  our  tents  were  eredled,  I 
faw  a  man  paddling  in  a  fmall  canoe  fo  quickly,  and 
looking  about  with  fuch  eagernefs  on  each  fide,  as  to 
command  all  my  attention.  At  firfi  I  imagined  that 
he  had  ftoltm  foracthiug  trom  one  of  the  flups,  and  was 
purfued  ;  but  on  waiting  patiently  faw  him  repeat  his 
amufe ment.  He  went  out  from  the  fliore  till  he  was 
near  the  place  w  here  the  Iwell  begins  to  take  its  rife  ; 
and,  watching  its  firfi  motion  very  attentively,  paddled 
before  it  with  great  quicknefs  till  he  found  that  it  oveT- 
took  him,  and  bad  acquired  fufficient  force  to  carry  his 
canoe  before  it,  witliout  palling  underneath.  He  then 
fat  motionlefs,  and  was  carried  along  at  the  fame  fwift 
rate  as  the  wave,  till  it  landed  him  upon  the  beach. 

Then  he  ftarted  out,  emptied  his  canoe,  and  went  in 
fearch  of  another  fwell.  I  could  not  help  concluding, 
that  this  man  felt  the  mod  fiipreme  pleafure,  while  he 
w^as  driven  on  fo  fall  and  fo  fmc^othly  by  the  fea  ;  efpe- 
cially  as,  though  the  tents  and  Ihips  were  fo  near,  he 
did  not  feem  in  the  leaft  to  envy,  or  even  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  crowds  of  his  countrymen  colle61ed  to 
view  them  as  nbjeefs  which  were  rare  and  curious.  .Du¬ 
ring  my  fiav,  two  or  three  of  the  natives  came  up,  wdio 
feemed  to  fiiare  liis  felicity,  and  always  called  out  w  hen 
there  was  an  appearance  of  a  favourable  fw^ell,  as  be 
fometimes  miffc(l  it,  by  his  back  being  turned,  and 
looking  about  for  it.  By  them  I  underftood  that  this 
exercife,  which  is  called  chorooe^  w^as  frequent  amongft 
them  j  and  they  have  probably  more  amufements  of  this 
fort,  which  afford  them  at  leafi  as  much  pleafure  as 
fkaiting,  which  is  fchc  only  one  of  ours  with  wliofe  ef- 
fe61s  I  could  compare  it.”  ^ 

The  language  of  thefe  iflanders  is  foftand  melodious  ;  Language, 
it  abounds  with  vowels,  and  the  pronunciation  of  it  is  See. 
eafily  acquired  :  but  it  was  found  excefilvely  difficult  to 
teach  the  natives  to  pronounce  a  fingle  Englifh  word  ; 
probably  not  only  from  its  abounding  with  confonants, 
but  from  fome  peculiarity  in  its  ftruflure  ;  for  Spanifli 
and  Italian  words,  if  ending  in  a  vowel,  they  pronoun¬ 
ced  with  the  greateft  eafe.  A  fufficient  acquaintance 
has  not  been  formed  with  it  to  determine  whether  it  is 
copious  or  not  *,  but  it  is  certainly  very  imperfe61,  being 
totally  without  Inflexion  either  of  nouns  or  verbs.  Few 
of  the  nouns  have  more  than  one  cafe,  and  few  of  the 
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•  verbs  more  than  one 
teach  the  iflanders  to 
gucfts.  They  called  Captain  Cook  Toote  ;  Mr  Hicks, 
the  firft  lieutenant,  Hete^  &c.  and  in  this  manner  they 
formed  names  for  almoft  every  man  in  the  fhip.  In  fome, 
however,  it  was  not  eafy  to  find  any  traces  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  j  and  they  were  perhaps' not  mere  arbitrary  founds 
formed  upon  the  occafion,  but  fignified  words  in  their 
own  language  5  and  it  feems  that  they  could  perfedlly 
remember  thefe  appellations  at  the  diftance  of  four  years, 
by  their  inquiries  after  fuch  gentlemen  as  were  abfent  on 
the  fecond  voyage  by  name.  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midfhip- 
man,  they  called  which  in  their  language  figni- 

fies  dead  ;  becaufe  he  commanded  a  party  that  killed  a 
man  for  dealing  a  mufket.  The  neared  imitation  they 
could  reach  of  King  George,  was  by  calling  him  Ku 
Jiiargo,  We  have  the  following  obfervations  on  this  fub- 
jefl,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cook’s  lad  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  :  “  The  language  of  Otaheite,  though  doubtlefs 
radically  tlie  fame  with  that  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Friendly  iflands,  is  deditute  of  that  guttural  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  of  fome  confonants,  with  which  thofe  latter 
diale(ds  abound.  Tlie  fpecimens  we  have  already  given 
are  fudicient  to  mark  wherein  the  variation  chiefly  con- 
fids,  and  to  fhow,  that,  like  the  manners  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  has  become  foft  and  foothing.  During  the  for¬ 
mer  voyage,  I  had  colle6led  a  copious  vocabulary,  which 
enabled  me  the  better  to  compare  this  dialed  with  that 
of  the  other  iflands  ;  and  during  this  voyage  I  took 
every  opportunity  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  it, 
by  converfing  with  Omai  before  we  arrived,  and  by  my 
daily  intercourfe  with  the  natives  while  we  now  remained 
there  (a).  It  abounds  with  beautiful  and  figurative  ex- 
prefiions,  which,  were  it  pcrfedly  known,  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  put  it  upon  a  level  with  many  of  the  languages 
that  are  mod  in  edeem  for  their  warm  and  bold  images. 
For  indance,  the  Otahelteans  exprefs  their  notions  of 
death  very  emphatically,  by  faying,  “  that  the  foul  goes 
into  darknefs  ;  or  rather  Into  night.”  And,  if  you  feem 
to  entertain  any  doubt,  in  afking  the  quedion,  “  if  fueh 
a  perfon  is  their  mother  ?”  they  immediately  reply  with 
furprife,  “  Yes,  the  mother  that  bore  me.”  They  have 
one  expredion  that  correfponds  exadly  with  the  phrafeo- 
logy  of  the  feriptures,  where  we  read  of  the  “  yearning 
of  the  bowels.” — They  ufe  it  on  all  occafions,  when  the 
paflions  give  them  uneafinefs,  as  they  condantly  refer 
pain  from  grief,  anxious  defire,  and  other  affedions,  to 
the  bowels,  as  its  feat  j  w  here  they  likewife  fuppofe  all 
operations  of  the  mind  are  performed.  Their  language 
admits  of  that  Inverted  arrangement  of  ^vords  which  fo 
much  didinguifhes  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  mod  of 
our  modern  European  tongues,  whofe  imperfedions  re¬ 
quire  a  more  orderly  eondrudion,  to  prevent  ambiguities. 
It  is  fo  copious,  that  for  the  bread-fruit  alone,  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  they  have  above  20  names  5  as  many  for 
the  taro  root ;  and  about  10  for  the  cocoa-nut.  Add  to 
this,  that,  befides  the  common  dialed,  they  often  expo- 
dulate  in  a  kind  of  danza  or  recitative,  which  Is  anfw^er- 
ed  in  the  fame  manner.” 

A  map  of  Otaheite,  engraved  for  Captain  Cook’s  fird 
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to  voyage,  'was  taken  out,  and  laid  before  Tuahow*  the  high  Otaheite. 
admiral,  without  Informing  him  of  w^hat  it  "was 5  how'ever  ' 
he  immediately  found  it  out,  and  was  overjoyed  to  fee  a 
reprefentation  of  his  own  country.  He  pointed  out  all  the 
didrids  of  it,  naming  every  one  of  them  In  their  order. 

Thefe  people  have  a  remarkable  fagacity  in  foretel¬ 
ling  the  weather,  particularly  the  quarter  from  whence 
the  wind  will  blow.  In  their  long  voyages  they  deei 
by  the  fun  in  the  day,  and  in  the  night  by  the  dars  j 
all  of  which  they  didinguidi  by  feparate  names,  and 
know  in  what  part  of  the  heaven  they  will  appear  in 
any  of  the  months  during  which  they  arc  vifible  in 
their  horizon.  *3  hty  alfo  know  the  times  of  their  an¬ 
nual  appearing  and  difappearing,  with  more  precifion 
than  would  eafily  be  believed  by  an  European  adrono- 
time  they  feem  to  reckon  by  moons,  13 
of  which  make  a  year.  The  day  they  divide  into  fix 
parts,  and  the  night  into  an  equal  number.  They 
judge  of  the  time  of  the  day  by  the  height  of  the  fun, 
but  they  cannot  afeertain  the  time  of  the  night  by  the 
dars.  In  numeration,  the  greated  length  they  can  go 
is  200  5  that  is,  when  they  have  counted  each  of  their 
fingers  and  toes  ten  times  over,  WTen  they  take  the 
dIdance  from  one  place  to  another,  they  exprefs  It  by 
the  time  which  Is  required  to  pafs  it. 

The  government  of  the  Otahelteans  feems  greatly  to  Govern- 
refemble  the  early  date  of  the  European  nations  underwent, 
the  feudal  fydem.  Their  orders  of  dignity  are  earee-rahie^ 
which  anfw’ers  to  king  5  earee^  baron  ;  maiiahoiini^  vaf- 
fal ;  and  towtow^  villein.  There  are  t'wo  kings  in  the 
ifland,  one  being  the  fovereign  of  each  of  the  peninfulas 
of  which  it  confids.  Each  of  them  is  treated  with  great 
refped  by  all  ranks,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  inveded 
with  fo  much  power  as  is  exercifed  by  the  earees  In  their 
own  didrids.  When  the  king,  whom  they  called  O-Too^ 
made  a  vilit  to  Captain  Cook,  the  chiefs,  w  ho  happened 
to  be  there  before  him,  immediately  dripped  themfelves 
in  great  hade.  Captain  Cook  took  notice  of  it  5  upon 
which  they  faid  earee,  earee,  fignlfying,  that  it  W'as  on 
account  of  O-To©  being  prefent  5  but  this  was  the  on¬ 
ly  outward  token  of  refped  they  paid  him,  for  they 
never  rofe  from  their  feats,  or  made  any  other  obei- 
fance. 

The  earees  'axo  lords  of  one  or  more  of  the  didrids 
into  which  each  of  the  peninfulas  is  divided,  and  of 
which  there  are  43  In  the  larger  one.  Thefe  parcel 
out  their  territories  to  the  viahalioutiis^  who  fuperln- 
tend  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  lowed  clafs, 
called  towtows^  feem  to  be  nearly  under  the  fame  cir- 
eumflances  with  the  villeins  in  feudal  governments. 

They  do  all  the  laborious  work,  cultivate  the  land, 
catch  fifh,  fetch  Wood  and  water,  &;c.  Each  of  the 
earees  keeps  a  kind  of  court,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  attendants,  chiefly  the  younger  brothers  of  their 
ovm  tribe,  and  among  thefe  fome  hold  particular  of¬ 
fices,  but  of  -which  little  more  is  known  than  fome  of 
their  names. 

In  this  country  a  child  fuccccds  to  his  father’s  titles 
and  authority  as  foon  as  he  is  born  :  and  thus  the  king 
no  fooner  lias  a  fon  born,  than  his  fovereignty  ceafes. 

A 


(a)  See  this  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Captain  Cook’s  fecond  voyage.  Many  correaions 
and  additions  to  it  were  now  made  by  this  indefatigable  inquirer  ;  but  the  fpecimens  of  the  language  of  Otaheite, 
already  m  the  hands  of  the  public,  feem  fudicient  for  every  ufeful  purpofe. 
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Otaheite.  A  regent  Is  then  chofen  ;  and  the  father  generally  re- 
tains  his  power  under  that  title,  until  his  child  be¬ 
comes  of  age.  The  child  of  the  baron  fucceeds  to  the 
titles  and  honours  of  its  father,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  as 
I  well  as  the  fon  of  the  king  *,  fo  that  a  baron  who  was 

yefterday  called  earee^  and  was  approached  witli  the  ce- 
‘  remony  of  lowering  their  garments,  fo  as  to  uncover  the 

upper  part  of  the  body,  is  to-day,  if  his  wife  happens  to 
be  delivered  of  a  child,  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
man  5  all  marks  of  refped  being  transferred  to  the  child, 
if  it  is  fuffered  to  live,  though  the  father  ftill  continues 
poflcffor  and  admin  iilrator  of  his  eft  ate.  But  tlie  acquief- 
i  cence  which  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  or  lowtows,  yield 

to  the  command  of  their  chiefs,  is  very  remarkable.  They 
are  nf)t  fuftered  to  tafte  any  animal  food,  although  they 
are  employed  in  feeding  it  for  tlieir  lords.  They  en¬ 
dure  patiently  very  fevere  blows,  if,  when  colleiEled  in¬ 
to  a  large  body,  they  in  any  manner  prefs  upon  or  an¬ 
noy  the  king  or  a  chief  in  his  progrefs  5  and  all  this 
paflive  fpiritis  preferved  without  any  power  being  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  to  exad  it  j  for  he  ufes  no  mili¬ 
tary  force,  nor  is  even  attended  with  body  guards. 

There  are  but  few  a61Ions  which  are  reckoned  crimes 
among  the  Otaheiteans.  Adultery,  however,  is  fome- 
times  puniihed  with  death  :  but  in  general,  the  woman 
efcapes  with  a  fevere  beating,  and  the  gallant  palfes  un¬ 
noticed.  The  regulation  of  public  juftice  is  not  confined 
to  the  magiftrate ;  for  the  injured  party  redrefies  his  own 
^  wrong  by  infliifting  whatever  puniflnnent  he  can  upon 

the  offender  :  but  in  matters  of  notorious  wrong  the 
chiefs  fometiines  interpofe.  The  nobility  have  livery  for 
their  fervants  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  mailer’s  rank  is 
more  or  lefs  elevated,  thefe  fafties  are  worn  higher  or 
low'cr,  being  faftened  clofe  under  the  arms  of  the  fervants 
belonging  to  the  chiefs,  and  going  round  the  loins  of 
thofe  belonging  to  the  loweft  clafs  of  nobility.  Several 
parts  of  the  iftand  feem  to  be  private  property,  which 
defeend  to  the  heir  of  the  poffeffor  on  hisdeatli,  and  the 
defeent  feems  to  fall  indifferently  on  man  or  woman. 
Captain  Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  the  ^vhole  iftand  amounted  to  204,000  including 
women  and  children. 

The  religious  language  of  the  Otaheiteans,  like  that 
of  the  Gentoo  Bramins,  is  different  from  what  is  ufed  in 
common  difeourfe  5  but,  according  to  the  accounts  we 
j  have  of  their  notions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world, 
Beligion.  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous.  They  imagine  that  the 
Supreme  Deity,  befides  a  great  many  female defeendants, 

ihas  one  fon  named  Tane  ;  and  to  him  they  diredl  their 
worftiip,  though  they  do  not  believe  that  tlie  good  or 
bad  condu£l  of  mankind  here  on  earth  makes  them 
more  or  lefs  acceptable  to  this  divinity.  They  believe 
the  exiftence  of  the  foul  after  death,  and  of  a  greater  or 
leffer  degree  of  happinefs  to  be  then  enjoyed  :  but  they 
feem  to  have  no  conception  of  a  ftate  of  puniftiment  or 
of  fuffering  hereafter.  The  ftiare  of  happinefs  wdiich 
they  imagine  every  individual  will  enjoy  in  this  future 
ftate,  will  be  aftTigned  to  him  according  to  the  rank  he 
holds  on  earth.  We  are  not,  however,  told  wherein 
they  fuppofe  the  happinefs  of  this  future  ftate  to^  confift  j 
but  it  is  mod  probably  a  pretty  exaeft  imitation  of  a 
Mohammedan  paradife,  for  thefe  voluptuaries  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  fuppofed  capable  of  imagining  any  pleafure  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes. 

The  priefthood  feems  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family 


or  tribe  j  and  as  it  is  fald  to  be  numerous,  probably  thofe 
of  that  order  are  reftrained  from  becoming  members  of 
the  arreoy  :  but  whether  or  not  any  peculiar  decorum 
is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  hath  not  yet  appeared.  Thefe 
priefts  are  profeffedly  the  men  of  fciencej  but  their 
knowledge  Is  altogether  frivolous  and  ufelefs^  for  it  con- 
fifts  in  being  converfant  wdth  the  names  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  divinities,  and  fuch  abfurd  traditions  as  have  been 
handed  down  among  them  from  one  generation  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Their  religious  notions  being  depoftted  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  they  are  refpe61cd  becaufe  they  are  not 
underftood  j  and  as  the  cure  of  the  foul  is  no  objedl  of 
regard,  the  moft  important  concern  to  thefe  people,  the 
cure  of  their  bodies,  is  committed  to  the  priefts,  and 
much  parade  is  ufed  in  their  attempts  to  recover  the 
fick,  though  their  remedies  confift  of  ridiculous  cere¬ 
monies  and  enchantments  rather  tlian  any  thing  elfe. 

The  marriages  of  thefe  people  are  merely  fecular  con- 
tra61s  j  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  perform  the  operation 
of  tattowing  except  the  priefts  j  and  this  being  a  cuftoni 
iiniverfally  adopted  by  the  natives,  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  performing  it  is  a  very  lucrative  employment.  The 
males  in  general  undergo  a  kind  of  circumcifion,  which 
it  is  difgraceful  not  to  comply  with,  and  w'hieh  is  llke- 
wlfe  the  exclufive  privilege  of  the  priefts  to  perform.  But 
what  moft  eftablithes  the  credit  of  this  order  of  men  is 
their  {kill  in  aftronomy  and  navigation. 

Captain  Cook,  wdio  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  tliat 
among  the  religious  cuftoms  of  this  people,  human  facri- 
fices  were  fometimes  offered  up  to  their  deities,  went  to 
a  moral,  or  place  of  worftiip,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Furneaux,  having  with  them  a  failor  who  fpoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  tolerable  well,  and  fevcral  of  the  natives.  In  the 
moral  was  a  tupapow,  a  kind  of  bier,  with  a  ftied  ere61:- 
ed  over  It,  on  ivlileh  lay  a  corpfe  and  fome  provifions. 
Captain  Cook  then  alked  if  the  plantain  were  for  the 
Eatua  ?  If  they  facrificed  to  the  Eatua  hogs,  dogs,  fowls, 
&.C.  ?  To  all  of  which  an  intelligent  native  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative.  He  then  afked  if  they  facrificed  men  to 
the  Eatua  ?  He  was  anfwered,  taato  eno,  bad  men  they 
did  j  firft  iiparrahi/,  beating  them  till  they  w  ere  dead.” 
He  then  afked  if  good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ?  His  anfwer  w^as  no,  only  taato  etio.  The  Captain 
then  afked  if  any  earees  were  ?  The  native  replied,  they 
had  hogs  to  give  the  Eatua,  and  again  repeated  taato  eno. 
He  was  then  afked  if  tow  toivs,  who  had  no  hogs,  dogs, 
or  fowls,  but  yet  were  good  men,  were  ever  facrificed  to 
the  Eatua  ?  The  anfwer  ftill  was  no,  only  bad  men. 
Many  other  queftlons  w^ere  put  to  him  5  all  his  anfwers 
to  which  feemed  to  confirm  the  ideas  that  men  for  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  ivere  condemned  to  be  facrifieed  to  the  gods, 
provided  they  did  not  poffefs  any  property  w'hich  they 
might  give  for  their  redemption.  However,  In  purfuing 
fuch  inquiries  as  thefe,  no  certain  Information  could  be 
obtained,  on  account  of  the  flight  knowledge  which  had 
been  acquired  of  the  language  of  the  country  :  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  farther  accounts  which  Captain  Cook  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Omal,  It  feems  to  reft  with  the  high-prieft  to 
ftngle  out  the  vidtims  for  facrifice  j  who,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  affembled  on  any  folemn  occafion,  retires  alone 
into  the  houfe  of  God,  and  flays  there  for  fome  time  5 
-when  he  comes  out,  he  informs  the  affembly  that  he  has 
feen  and  converfed  ^vlth  the  great  god  (the  high  priefl 
alone  having  that  privilege),  and  that  he  has  afked  for  a 
human  facrifice^  and  tells  them ’he  has  defired  fuch  a 
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perfon,  naming  a  man  prefent,  -who  has  moil  probably, 
on  fome  account  or  other,  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to 
this  ghoftly  father.  The  words  are  no  fooncr  gone  out 
of  his  mouth,  than  tlie  devoted  wretch  is  put  to  death  y 
for  his  guilt  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  oracle  has  pro¬ 
nounced  his  doom. 

On  this  ifland  was  feen  the  figure  of  a  man  conflrufled 
of  bafket  work,  rudely  made,  but  not  ill  defigntd  :  it  was 
fomething  more  than  fevcn  feet  high, and  rather  too  bulky 
in  proportion  to  its  height.  This  wicker  Ikeleton  was 
completely  covered  with  feathers,  which  were  white 
where  the  Ikin  was  to  appear,  and  black  in  the  parts 
which  it  is  their  cuftom  to  paint  or  ftain,  as  well  as  upon 
the  head,  which  was  defigned  to  reprefent  hair.  Upon 
the  head  alfo  were  four  protuberances,  three  in  front, 
and  one  behind,  which  the  Indians  called  late  ete,  little 
men.  The  image  was  called  Monioe  ;  it  was  a  repre- 
fentation  of  Mauwe,  one  of  their  Eatuas,  or  gods  of  the 
fecond  clafs,  and  was  faid  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
on  Otaheite. 

Thefe  people  pray  at  funrife  and  funfet.  They  have 
alfo  a  number  of  fuperllitious  pra61:ices,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  influence  of  evil  genii.  E-Tee,  a  chief,  who 
feemed  to  be  the  king’s  prime  miniiter  in  i  ^^4,  very 
ferioufly  alked  Mr  Forlter  whether  they  had  a  god 
(^Eatua)  in  their  country,  and  whether  they  prayed  to 
him  [epore  When  he  told  them  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  divinity  who  had  made  every  thing,  and  was 
invilible,  and  that  they  were  accuftomed  to  addrefs  their 
petitions  to  him,  he  feemed  to  be  highly  pleafed,  and 
repeated  his  words  with  comments  of  his  own,  to  feveral 
perfons  who  fat  round  him  j  feeming  thereby  to  intimate, 
that  the  ideas  of  his  countrymen  correfponded  with  theirs 
in  this  refpedl. 

Their  morais  are  ufed  both  as  burying-grounds  and 
places  of  worfliip  ;  they  are  approached  with  the  moft 
wonderful  expreffions  of  reverence  and  humility  ;  and 
this,  it  fhould  feem,  not  becaufe  any  thing  there  is 
efteemed  facred,  but  becaufe  they  there  wmrftnp  an  in- 
vifible  being,  for  whom  they  entertain  the  moft  reve^- 
rential  refpe<ft,  although  not  excited  by  the  hope  of 
re^vard  or  the  dread  of  punilhraent.  Though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  vifible  obje6l  of  worfliip,  yet, 
fays  Captain  Cook,  this  iftand,  and  indeed  the  reft  that 
lie  near  it,  have  a  particular  bird,  fome  a  lieron,  and 
others  a  king’s- fiftier,  to  which  they  pay  a  particular 
regard,  and  concerning  which  they  have  fome  fuper- 
ftitious  notions,  refpe61ing  good  or  bad  fortune,  as  we 
have  of  the  fwallow  and  robin  redbreaft,  and  will  on 
no  account  moleft  or  kill  them.  One  of  thefe  ceme¬ 
teries,  or  places  of  worftiip,  was  known  to  Captain 
Cook,  on  his  firft  voyage,  by  the  name  of  Tootahali’s 
morai,  then  the  regent  ^  but  when,  on  his  fecond  voy¬ 
age,  after  the  death  of  that  chief,  he  called  it  by  that 
name,  Maratata,  a  chief  that  accompanied  the  party, 
interrupted  him,  intimating,  that  it  was  no  longer 
Tootah all’s  after  his  death,  but  was  then  known  as 
O-Too’s  morai,  the  then  reigning  prince.  A  fine  mo¬ 
ral  for  princes  !  daily  reminding  them  of  mortality 
wdiilft  they  live,  and  teaching  them,  that  after  death 
they  cannot  call  even  that  ground  their  own  which  their 
dead  corpfe  occupies  !  The  chief  and  his  wife,  on  pafling 
by  it,  took  their  upper  garments  from  their  ftioulders. 
From  hence  it  Avould  feem,  that  the  royal  family  have  a 


particular  morai,  and  that  it  always  bears  the  name  of  Otaheite. 
the  reigning  prince. 

An  Indian  who  had  fnatched  away  a  raulket  from  a^ 
fentry  whilft  on  duty,  was,  by  the  inhumanity  of  a 
fliipman  who  commanded  the  guard,  purfued  and  fiiot. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  this  poor  fellow  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  feeing  the  manner  in  whicli  thefe  people  treat 
their  dead.  They  placed  the  cerpfe  in  the  open  air  till 
the  bones  became  quite  dry  :  a  ihed  was  eroded  clofe 
by  the  houfe  where  the  dcccafed  had  refided  5  it  was 
about  15  feet  long,  and  11  broad;  one  end  was  left 
quite  open  ;  tlie  other  end,  and  the  two  fides,  were 
partly  inclofed  with  a  fort  of  wicker-work.  The  bier 
was  a  frame  of  w’ood,  like  that  on  which  the  fea-beds, 
called  cots^  are  placed,  with  a  matted  bottom,  and  fup- 
ported  by  four  polls,  at  the  height  of  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  body  was  covered  firft  with  a 
mat,  and  then  wdth  w  hite  cloth  ;  by  the  fide  of  it  lay  a 
wooden  mace,  one  of  their  weapons  of  war  ;  and  near 
the  head  of  it,  which  lay  next  to  the  clofe  end  of 
the  filed,  lay  two  cocoa-nut  Hulls;  at  the  other  end  a 
bunch  of  green  leaves,  with  fome  dried  twigs,  all  tlrd 
together,  were  ftuek  in  the  ground,  by  which  lay  a  ftone 
about  as  big  as  a  cocoa-nut.  Near  tliefe  lay  one  of  the 
young  plantain- leaves  that  are  ufed  for  emblems  of  peace, 
and  clofe  by  it  a  ftone  axe.  At  the  open  end  of  the  ftied 
alfo  hung,  in  feveral  firings,  a  great  number  of  palm  ‘ 
nuts ;  and  without  tlie  filed  was  Ituck  up  in  the  ground 
a  ftem  of  a  plantain  tree,  about  fix  feet  high,  upon  tlie 
top  of  which  was  placed  a  cocoa-nut  ftiell  full  of  frefti 
water ;  againft  the  fide  of  one  of  the  pofts  hung  a  fmall 
bag,  containing  a  few  pieces  of  bread-fruit  ready  roafted, 
wkichhad  not  been  put  in  all  at  one  time, fome  being  frefti 
and  others  ft  ale.  lifts  minute  examination  of  their  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  their  dead,  feemed  to  be  very  unw'elcome 
to  the  natives.  The  food  fo  placed  by  the  corpfe  is  de¬ 
figned  as  an  offering  to  their  gods.  They  caft  in,  near 
the  body,  fmall  pieces  of  cloth,  on  which  the  tears  and 
blood  of  the  mourners  have  been  (lied  ;  for  in  their  pa- 
roxyfms  of  grief  it  is  an  univerfal  cuftpm,  to  wound  them- 
felves  with  a  ftiark’s  tooth.  The  mourner  is  always  a 
man  ;  and  he  is  dreffed  in  a  very  Angular  habit.  When 
the  bones  are  ftripped  of  their  flefti,  and  become  dry,  they 
arc  buried.  Thisregard  to  their  dead  is  very  remarkable  ; 
one  of  the  ftiip’s  company  happening  to  pull  a  flowxr  from 
a  tree  which  grew  on  one  of  their  fepulchral  inclofures, 
an  Indian  came  fuddenly  behind  him  and  ft  ruck  him  *, 
and  a  party  of  failors,  who  were  font  to  get  fome  ftones 
for  ball  aft  for  the  ftiip,  had  like  to  have  been  embroiled 
by  the  natives,  by  pulling  down  fome  part  of  an  inclofure 
of  this  kind.  This  Ihed  under  which  their  dead  are  laid 
is  called  tupapow  ;  the  inclofure  in  "which  their  bones  are 
depofited  is  called  morai;  thefe  latter,  as  has  been  already 
related,  are  alfo  places  of  worftiip.  As  foon  as  a  native 
of  Otaheite  is  known  to  be  dead,  the  houfe  is  filled  with 
relations,  who  deplore  their  lofs ;  fome  by  loud  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  fome  by  lefs  clamorous,  but  more  genuine  ex- 
prcffions  of  grief.  Thofe  who  are  in  the  neareft  degree 
of  kindred,  and  are  really  affedfed  by  the  event,  are 
filciit  ;  the  reft  are  one  moment  uttering  paffionate, 
exclamations  in  a  chorus,  and  the  next  laughing  and 
talking  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  concern.  In 
this  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  which  they 
afierable  is  fpent,  and  all  the  fucceeding  night.  On  the 
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Otaheitc.  next  morning  the  body  is  flirouded  in  tbelr  cloth,  and 
conveyed  to  the  fea  llde  on  abler,  which  the  bearers 
fapport  upon  their  (boulders,  attended  by  the  prieit,  who 
having  prayed  over  the  body  repeats  his  (entenees  during 
the  proeediion.  When  it  arrives  at  the  water’s  edge,  it 
is  fel  down  upon  the  beaeh ;  the  pried  renews  his  prayers, 
and  taking  up  fome  of  the  water  in  his  hands,  fpr inkles 
it  towards  the  body,  but  not  upon  it.  It  is  then  eariied 
back  40  or  50  yards  •,  and  foon  after  brought  again  to 
the  oeach,  where  the  prayers  and  (prinkling  are  re¬ 
peated.  It  is  thus  removed  backwards  and  forwards 
feveral  tiines  ;  and  while  thefe  cerem  mies  have  been 
performing,  a  houfc  has  been  built,  and  a  im.aii  fpaee  td' 
ground  railed  in.  In  the  centre  of  this  houfe,  or 
j)ow,  as  they  term  it,  pods  are  fet  up  to  fupport  the  bier, 
Avhich  is  at  length  conveyed  thither,  and  placedupon  it*, 
and  here  the  body  remains  to  putrefy,  till  the  fleih  is 
wholly  waded  from  the  bones.  Tliefe  houfes  of  corrup¬ 
tion  are  of  a  (ize  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon 
whofe  body  they  are  to  contain.  Thofe  allotted  to  the 
lower  clafsare  jud  fufheient  to  cover  the  bier,  and  have 
no  railing  round  them.  riie  larged  that  was  feen  was 
II  yards  long;  and  fuch  are  ornamented  according  to 
the  abilities. and  inclination  ofthe  furvivingkindred,  who 
never  fail  to  lay  a  profufion  of  good  cloth  about  the 
body,  and  fometimes  almod  cover  the  outfide  of  the 
houfe.  Garlands  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm  nut,  or  pan- 
danus,  and  eocoa-leaves,  twided  by  the  prieds  inmyde- 
rious  knots,  with  a  plant  called  by  them  ethee  no  rnorai^ 
which  is  particularly  confecrated  to  funeral  folemnities, 
are  depofited  about  the  place  ;  provificjii  and  water  are 
alfo  left  at  a  little  didanee.  As  foon  as  the  body  is  de 
polited  in  tlie  tupapow,  the  mourning  is  renewed.  The 
women  affemble  and  are  led  to  the  door  by  the  neared 
relation,  who  drikes  a  fliark’s  tooth  feveral  times  into 
the  crown  of  her  head  ;  the  blood  copioufiy  follows,  and 
is  carefully  received  upon  pieces  of  linen,  which  are 
thrown  under  the  bier.  The  red  of  the  women  follow  this 
example;  and  the  ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  interval 
of  two  or  three  days,  as  long  as  the  zeal  and  forrow  of 
the  parties  hold  out.  The  tears  alfo  which  are  died 
upon  thefe  oecafions  are  received  upon  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  offered  as  oblations  to  the  dead.  Some  of'  the 
younger  people  cut  off  their  hair,  and  that  is  thrown 
under  the  bier  with  the  other  offerings.  This  cudom 
is  founded  on  a  notion,  that  the  foul  of  the  deceafed, 
which  they  believe  to  exid  in  a  feparate  date,  is  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  place  where  the  body  is  depofited ;  that  it 
obl'erves  the  actions  of  the  furvivors,  and  is  gratified  by 
fueh  tedimonies  of  their  affefllonate  grief.  Wliild  thefe 
ceremonies  are  carrying  on  by  the  women,  the  men  feem 
to  be  wholly  infenfible  of  thelr  lofs ;  but  two  or  three  days 
after,  they  alfo  begin  to  perform  a  part.  The  neared 
relations  take  it  in  turn  to  affume  the  drefs,  and  perform 
the  offices. 

The  chief  mourner  carries  in  his  hand  a  long  flat  dick, 
the  edge  of  which  is  fet  with  (liarks  teeth  ;  and  in  a 
frenzy,  Avhich  his  grief  is  fuppofed  to  have  inrpir.cd,  he 
runs  at  all  he  fees,  and  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
overtaken,  he  drikes  them  mod  unmercifully  with  his 
indented  cudgel,  which  cannot  fail  to  wound  them  in  a 
dangerous  manner.  The  proceffions  continue  at  certain 
intervals  for  five  moons;  but  are  lefs  and  lefs  frequent, 
by  a  gradual  diminution,  as  the  end  of  that  time  ap¬ 
proaches.  When  it  is  expired,  what  remains  of  . the  body 
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is  taken  down  from  the  bier;  and  the  bones,  having  been  Otahe 
feraped  and  wa(hed  very  clean,  are  buried,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  perfon,  either  \vithln  or  without  a  niorai. 

It  the  deceafed  was  an  earee,  or  chief,  his  (kull  is  not 
buried  with  the  red  of  his  bones,  but  is  wrapped  up  m 
fine  cloth,  and  put  in  a  kind  of  box  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  alfo  placed  in  the  moral.  This  coliin  is 
called  ewharre  no  te  oremetua,  ‘  the  houfe  of  a  teacher, 
or  m  iiier.’  Alter  this  the  mourning  ceafes,  except  (ome 
of  the  women  continue  to  be  really  afflidled  at  the  lofs, 
and  in  that  cafe  they  will  fuddeniy  wound  lliemielves 
with  the  ihark’s  tooth  wlierever  they  happen  to  be.  The 
ceremonies,  however,  donut  ccaie  with  the  ineurning  ; 
for  prayers  are  dlil  laid  by  the  priell,  aad  offerings  made 
at  the  moral.  Some  of  the  things,  which  rom  iime  to 
time  are  depofited  there  are  emblem. itical  ;  a  young 
plantain  is  (aid  to  repicfcnt  the  dectaiod,  and  a  Lmncli 
of  feathers  the  Deity  who  is  invoked.  'I'l.e  pried  places 
lumfelf  overagainlt  the  fymool  of  the  god,  accompanied 
by  fome  of  the  relations,  who  are  lurniilicd  with  a  imall 
offering:  lie  lepeats  his  oriion  in  a  fet  form,  confiding  of 
feparate  fcntences:  at  the  fame  time  weaving  the  leaves 
of  the  cocoa  nut  into  different  forms,  which  he  afterwards 
depofits  upon  the  ground  where  the  hones  have  been  in¬ 
terred :  The  Deity  is  then  addrefied  by  a  (Lrill  ferecch, 
which  is  u(ed  only  upon  that  occalion.  Wiicn  the  pried 
retirts,  the  tuft  of  feathers  is  removed,  and  the  provifions 
are  left  to  putrefy,  or  be  devoured  by  the  rats. 

This  ceremony  of  mourning,  as  delerlbed  above,  vjqs 
performed  by  Tiropc,  one  of  the  wives  of  Tubourai 
Tamalde;  who,  when  the  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
which  die  had  thus  given  herfelf  eeaffd,  looked  up 
with  a  fmile  on  the  company  round  her,  and  vvdio  had 
before  inquired  of  her,  very  earnedly,  tlie  eaufe  of  her 
beffaviour,  without  receiving  any  anfw'er,  or  having  been 
at  all  noticed  by  her.  She  then  began  to  pick  up  fome 
fmall  pieces  of  cloth  which  die  had  fpread  to  catch  the 
blood  ;  and  having  got  them  all  together,  die  went  to 
the  diore,  and  threw  them  into  the  fea.  She  then  plunged 
into  the  river;  and  having  wadied  her  whole  body,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company  as  eheerful  as  ever.  To  add  to 
the  Angularity  of  this  condudf,  the  Indians  who  flood 
round  her  all  the  time  that  this  frantic  didrefs  was 
performing,  converfed  with  great  indifference  and  jocu¬ 
larity. 

There  is  not  a  more  ancient  cudom  handed  down  to 
us  than  that  of  cutting  the  body  to  exprefs  grief  and 
didrefs  of  mind.  In  the  code  of  laws  delivered  by 
Mofes  to  the  Ifraelites,  1400  years  before  the  Chridian 
era,  this  praftiee  is  exprcfsly  forbidden  to  that  people: 

“Ye  (hall  not  cut  youlelves,  or  make  any  baldncfs  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  for  the  dead,”  Deut.  xiv.  i.  Hence  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  this  rite  prevailed  in  Egypt,  from 
whence  the.Tews  derived  moil  of  thofe  propenfities  which 
were  inhibited  by  tlieir  great  legidator.  We  are  told 
likewife  in  the  book  of  Kings,  of  the  prieffs  of  Baal 
wounding  tliemfelves,  after  they  had  long  waited  in  vain 
forthefupernaturalinterventionof  their  idol.  D’Arvieux 
informs  us,  that  the  modern  Arabsretain  the  fame  cudom, 
and  that  the  part  they  chiefly  wound  is  their  arms.  The 
difference  in  the  pradlice  as  now  prevailing  in  Otaheite 
and  Arabia  feems  to  be,  that  in  the  fird  none  but  the 
women  make  ufe  of  it,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  confined  to 
the  men,  and  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  their  defperatepaf- 
fion  for  fome  favourite  midrefs. 
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The  mourning  Avhich  is  worn  here  is  a  head  drefs  of  go 
featliers,  the  colour  of  which  is  confecrated  to  death,  and 
a  veil  over  the  face.  This  drefs  is  called  eeva*  The 
whole  nation  is  faid  to  appear  thus  on  the  death  of  their 


king.  The  mourning  for  fathers  is  very  long.  'The  wo¬ 
men  mourn  for  their  huHiands,  but  not  the  hufbands  for 
their  wives. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  account  .of  Otaheite  with  the 
hiflory  of  Omat,  or,  as  he  is  improperly  called  Omiali^ 
who  was  brought  over  to  England.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ulietea,  or  Raictea  j  and  embarked  at  Huaheine  with 
Captain  Furneaux,  on  board  the  Adventure,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1773  *,  and  the  two  fliips  feparating  in  a  ftorm  on 
the  coaft  of  New  Zealand  a  few  months  afterwards,  the 
voyage  of  the  Adventure  was  brought  to  a  much  earlier 
conclufion  than  that  of  the  Refolution,  for  flie  arrived  at 
Spithead  the  14th  of  July  following.  This  youth  is  faid 
to  have  had  ferae  property  in  his  native  foil,  of  which  he 
w^as  dlfpofTelTed  by  the  peojile  of  Bolabola  :  but  he  was 
not  one  of  the  earees,  or  gentry  of  that  country,  but  of 
the  middling  elafs  of  people.  He  was  eminent  neither 
for  figure,  fhape,  nor  complexion  j  his  colour  being  of  a 
deep  hue,  refembling  a  towtow,  or  one  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  both  Captain  Cook  and  Mr  Forfter  agree 
in  thinking  him  no  proper  fample  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thofc  iflands,  in  refpccl  of  pcrfonal  beauty.  However, 
they  are  both  of  opinion,  that  the  qifalities  of  his  heart 
and  head  rcfcmbled  thofe  of  his  countrymen  in  general, 
and  that  no  one  of  the  natives  wmuld  have  given  more 
general  fatisfatlion  by  his  behaviour  wdiilfl  he  remained 
in  England.  He  is  deferibed  as  poflelTing  a  good  under- 
flanding,  quick  parts,  and  honeft  principles  :  not  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  genius  like  I'upia'  j  yet  not  at  all  deficient  in 
intelligence,  which  appears  from  his  knowdedge  of  the 
game  of  chefs,  in  which  he  made  an  amazing  proficiency. 
His  principal  patrons,  whilft  in  England,  w^erc,  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  Mr  Banks,  and  Do^lor  Solander.  His 
noble  patron  introduced  him  to  his  majefly  at  Kew  \  and, 
during  his  ftay  in  England,  he  was  carefled  by  many  of 
the  principal  nobility.  He  naturally  imitated  that  eafy 
•and  elegant  politenefs  wdiich  is  prevalent  among  the  great, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  civilized  fociety. 
Indeed  he  adopted  the  manners,  the  occupations,  and 
amufements  of  his  companions  in  general,  and  gave 
many  proofs  of  a  quick  perception  and  a  lively  fancy. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  treated,  w'hilft  he 
refided  here,  rather  as  a  fafhionable  exhibition,  than 
as  a  rational  being.  No  attention  feems  to  have  been 
])aid  to  tlie  enriching  his  mind  wdth  ufeful  knowledge, 
fuch  as  might  hax^e  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquifition 
to  his  country  on  his  return  thither  *,  no  means  were 
ufed  to  inftrufl  him  in  agriculture,  of  any  mechanical 
art  or  ufeful  manufacture  •,  and,  above  all,  to  poffefs 
liim  with  a  moral  fenfe  j  to  teach  him  the  exalted  ideas 
of  virtue,  and  the  fublime  principles  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion.  After  a  ftay  of  tw^o  years  in  England,  and  ha¬ 
ving  been  inoculated  for  tlie  fmallpox,  he  embarked 
with  Captain  Cook,  on  board  the  Refolution,  on  liis 
return  home,  loaded  with  a  profufton  of  prefents.  At 
parting  with  his  friends  here,  his  tears  downed  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  his  whole  behaviour  befpoke  him  to  be  fin- 
cerely  affected  at  the  feparation  :  but  though  he  lived 
in  tlie  midft  of  amufements  during  his  refidence  in 
England,  his  return  to  his  native  country  was  ahvays 
in  his  thouglits  j  and  though  he  was  not  impatient  to 
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he  exprefled  a  fatisfaeflion  as  the  time  of  his  return 
approached. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  people  ’which  our  limits 
permit  us  to  give.  In  the  hiftory  of  mankind  it  is  not 
without  importance  \  and  in  the  hands  of  the  philofo- 
pher,  the  moralift,  or  the  divine,  it  may  be  ufeful.  The 
I'ubjcd,  becaufe  but  new,  has  been  much  agitated,  and 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Such  of  our  readers  as  make 
men  and  manners  their  peculiar  ftudy,  will  be  anxious^ 
for  further  information  5  we  muft  refer  them,  however, 
to  thofe  authors  who  have  written  particularly  and  co- 
pioufly  on  the  fubjed.  Cook  and  other  voyagers  of  emi¬ 
nence  will  at  leaft  command  attention.  We  may  juft 
remark,  that  there  mull  lurely  be  Ibinething  extremely 
fafeinating  in  the  perfons,  manners,  or  culloms  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  in  the  foil  and  appearance  of  the  country, 
that  could  tempt  the  greater  part  of  a  fliip’s  crew  to  re- 
fift  authority,  and  forcibly  to  return  to  Otaheite  j  yet 
fuch  we  kno\v  was  the  cafe  j  and  the  fufferings  of  the 
commander,  and  thofe  who  refufed  to  join  in  this  vile 
confpiracy,  and  who  were  therefore  expofed  in  an  open 
boat,  were  indeed  ftiocking.  An  account  of  it  has  been 
publiftied. 

OTALGIA,  the  Ear-ach.  See  Medicine  Index, 

OTELANDS,  or  Oatlands,  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  near  Weybridge,  was  formerly  a  royal 
palace,  wherein  Henry  duke  of  Gloucefier,  third  fon  to 
King  Charles  I.  was  born  j  and  had  a  deer  park,  ^vhich 
in  the  civil  w^ars  was  by  the  parliament  laid  open,  and 
the  houfe  demolifhed.  In  1 673  there  w'as  a  brick  wall 
remaining,  which  encompafled  ten  acres  j  but  tliere  were 
then  fmall  traces  of  the  chief  pile,  befides  the  gardener’s 
lodge,  wherein  was  the  filk-w^rm  room  raifed  by  King 
James  I.’s  queen.  It  is  now  a  moft  magnificent  building, 
and  commands  a  moft  extenfive  and  beautiful  profped. 
In  the  park  there  was  a  paddock,  where  (^ueen  Eliza, 
beth  ufed  to  (hoot  with  a  crofs-bow.  It  is  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  \\ho 
purchafed  it  for  43,000!.  of  the  duke  of  Ncwcaftle, 

ORTFORD,  a  village  in  England,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  In  793 
there  was  a  battle  at  this  place,  between  the  two,Saxon 
kings,  OlFa  of  Mercia,  and  Alrick  of  Kent,  ’who  was 
killed  by  Offa  5  and  another  in  1016,  w  herein  the 
Danifti  king  Canute  was  routed  by  King  Edmund  Iron- 
fide.  The  faid  Offa,  to  atone  for  the  blood  he  had  fhed 
in  that  battle,  firft  gave  this  place  to  Chrift-church, 
Canterbury  (as  the  deed  fays)  in  pafciia  porcorum^  “  for 
the  fupport  of  the  archbiftiop’s  hogs  5’’  and  fo  it  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  archbifhop’s  liberty,  till  exchanged  with  King 
Henry  VIII.  for  other  lands.  There  was  a  chantry  found¬ 
ed  at  the  Ryehoufe  in  this  parlfti.  The  church  w  as  once 
a  chapel  to  Shorcham, 

OTHNIEL,  in  faered  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Kenaz,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  We  are  told  (Jofti.  xv,  1 7.),  that 
Othniel  was  brother  to  Caleb  •,  and  (Judges  i.  13,)  it  is 
exprefsly  faid,  that  he  was  Caleb’s  younger  brother. 
There  are,  however,  fome  difficulties  in  this  ;  for  if 
Caleb  and  Othniel  had  been  brothers,  the  latter  could 
not  liave  married  his  niece  Achfah  the  daughter  of 
Caleb.  Secondly,  the  feripture  never  aftigns  to  Caleb 
and  Othniel  the  fame  father  ;  it  always  names  Kenaz  as 
father  to  Othniel,  and  Jephunneh  as  the  father  of  Caleb. 
Laftly,  Caleb  muft  be  much  older  than  Othniel,  fince 
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Othniel,  he  gave  Othniel  his  daughter  Achfah  m  marriage.  Thus 
Otho.  feems  much  better  to  fuppnfe  Kenaz  and  Jephunneh  to 
bg  brothers,  and  that  Othniel  and  Caleb  were  cou- 
fin-germans,  and  in  this  fenfe  to  be  nearly  related,  or 
brothers,  according  to  the  language  of  feripture.  Thus 
Aehfah  being  but  fccond  coufin  in  refpeft  of  Othniel, 
he  might  marry  her  without  doing  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Caleb  having  received  his  portion  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  in  the  midft’  of  a  country  that  was  polTeffed 
by  giants  of  the  race  of  Anak,  after  he  had  taken  the 
city  of  Hebron,  he  advances  towards  Debir,  otherwife 
called  Kirjuth-fepker,  and  declares  that  he  would  give 
his  daughter  Achfah  in  marriage  to  him  that  ftioiild 
take  Kirjath-fepher.  Othniel  took  it,  and  had  Achfah 
to  wife. 

After  the  death  of  Jofliua,  the  Ifraelites  not  giving 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites 
that  were  then  in  the  land,  and  not  having  continued 
in  their  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  he  delivered  them  over  to 
Chufiian-rufiiathaim  king  of  Mefopotamia  (Judges  iii. 
4,  &c.)  to  whom*they  continued  in  rubje61:ion  for  eight 
years.  Then  they  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  raifed  them 
up  a  deliverer  in  the  perfon  of  Othniel  the  fon  of  Ke¬ 
naz,  who  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  judged 
Ifrael.  He  came  into  the  field,  and  gave  battle  to 
Chufiian-rulhathaim,  beat  him,  and  delivered  Ifrael,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2599  ;  and  the  country  was  at 
reft  for  40  years.  After  this  Othniel  died  5  but  the 
precife  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

OTHO,  M.  Salvtus,  a  Roman  emperor,  born  A.  D. 
32,  of  a  family  defeended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Etruria.  He  was  among  the  number  of  Nero’s  favou¬ 
rites,  and  accordingly  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  offices 
of  the  (late,  and  made  governor  of  Pannonia  by  the  in- 
terofi  of  Seneca,  who  wifiied  to  remove  him  from  Rome, 
left  Nero’s  love  for  Poppaea  ftiould  prove  his  ruin.  Af¬ 
ter  Nero’s  death,  Otho  conciliated  the  favour  of  Galba 
the  new  emperor  5  but  when  he  did  not  gain  his  point, 
and  when  Galba  refufed  to  adopt  him  as  his  fucceflbr, 
he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  without  any  regard 
to  the  age  or  dignity  of  his  friend.  The  great  debts 
which  he  had  contra &.ed  encouraged  his  avarice  j  and 
he  procured  the  aftaffination  of  Galba,  and  made  him- 
fclf  emperor.  He  was  acknowledged  by  the  fenate  and 
the  Roman  people;  but  the  hidden  revolt  of  Vi  tellius  in 
Germany  rendered  his  fituation  very  precarious,  and  it 
was  mutually  refolved  that  their  refpedlive  right  to  the 
empire  ftiould  be  decided  by  arms.  Otho  obtained  three 
vi(Rories,  but  in  a  general  engagement  near  Brixellum, 
his  forces  were  defeated,  and  he  ftabbed  himfelf  when 
all  hopes  of  fuccefs  had  vanifhed.  This  happened  about 
the  :?7th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  about  three 
months.  It  has  been  juftly  obferved,  that  the  laft  mo¬ 
ments  of  Otho’s  life  were  thofe  of  a  philofopher.  He 
comforted  his  foldiers  who  lamented  his  fortune,  and  he 
exprelfed  his  concern  for  their  fafety  when  they  earneft- 
ly  folicited  to  pay  him  the  laft  friendly  offices  before  he 
ftalibed  himfelf ;  and  he  obferved,  that  it  was  better 
that  one  man  ftiould  die  than  that  all  ftiould  be  involved 
in  ruin  on  account  of  his  obftinacy.  His  nephew  was 
much  affecRcd,  and  feared  exceedingly  the  anger  and 
haughtinefs  of  the  conqueror;  but  Otho  comforted  him, 
and  obferved,  that  Vitcllius  would  be  kind  and  aftcc- 


tionate  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  Otho,  fince  Otho 
was  not  aftiamed  to  fay,  that  In  the  time  of  their  great- 
eft  enmity  the  mother  of  Vitellius  had  received  every 
friendly  treatment  from  his  hands.  He  alfo  burnt  the 
letters  which,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  Vitellius, 
might  provoke  his  refentment  againi't  thofe  who  had  fa¬ 
voured  the  caufe  of  an  unfortunate  general.  Thefe 
noble  and  humane  fentiments  in  a  man  who  was  the  af- 
fociate  of  Nero’s  fhameful  plcafures,  and  who  had  ftaln- 
ed  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  mafter,  have  appeared 
to  fome  wonderful,  and  have  pafled  for  the  features  of 
policy,  and  not  of  a  naturally  virtuous  and  benevolent 
heart.  His  father  was  a  favourite  of  Claudius. 

Otho,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  in  Cicero’s  coii- 
fiilftiip,  made  a  regulation  to  permit  the  Roman  knights 
at  public  fpc61:acles  to  have  the  14  firft  rows  after  the 
feats  of  the  fenators.  This  was  oppofed  with  virulence 
by  fome,  but  Cicero  ably  defended  it,  &.c. 

Otho,  Venit/s,  a  very  celebrated  Dutch  painter.  He 
was  defeended  of  a  confiderable  family  in  Leyden,  and 
was  born  in  1556.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
parents  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  the  fame  time  learn¬ 
ed  to  defign  of  Ifaac  Nicholas.  He  was  but  15  when 
the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to  leave  his  country.  He 
retired  to  Liege,  finiflied  his  ftudies,  and  there  gave  the 
firft  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  mind.  He  was  well 
known  to  Cardinal  Groofbcck,  who  gave  him  letters  of 
recommendation  when  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  Cardinal  Maduccio.  His  genius  was  fo 
active,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy,  poetry, 
mathematics,  and  painting,  all  at  once.  He  became  a 
great  proficient  in  defigning  under  Frederico  Zuchero. 
He  acquired  an  excellence  in  all  the  parts  of  painting, 
efpecially  in  the  knowledge  of  the  claro-obfeuro  ;  by 
which  means  he  came  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  moft 
ingenious  men  of  his  age.  He  lived  at  Rome  feven 
years,  during  which  time  he  performed  fevcral  rare 
pieces  ;  and  then  paffing  into  Germany,  was  received 
into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor.  After  this  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  the  elector  of  Cologne  employed  him  ;  but 
all  the  advantages  he  got  from  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes  could  not  detain  him  there.  He  had  a  defire 
to  return  into  the  Low  Countries,  of  which  Alexander 
Farnefe,  prince  of  Parma  Avas  then  governor.  He  drew 
the  prince’s  picture,  armed  cap-a-pee,  which  confirmed 
his  reputation  in  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Vcnius  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  a- 
dorned  the  principal  chu’ches  with  his  paintings.  The 
archduke  Albert,  who  fucceeded  the  prince  of  Parma 
in  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  fent  for  him 
to  Brulfels,  and  made  him  mafter  of  the  mint,  a  place 
^vhlch  occupied  much  of  his  time,  yet  he  found  fome 
time  for  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion.  He  drew  the 
archduke  and  the  infanta  Ifabella’s  portraits  at  large, 
which  were  fent  to  James  1.  of  Great  Britain  :  and,  to 
ftiow  his  knowledge  of  polite  learning  like  wife,  he  pub- 
liftied  feveral  treatifes,  which  he  cmbellilhed  with  cuts 
of  his  own  defigning.  Louis  MI  made  him  very  great 
offers  to  tempt  him  Into  his  fer vice ;  but  he  would  never 
leave  his  own  country,  fatisfying  himfelf  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  employments  he  held  there.  He  was  the 
firft,  after  Polydore  Caravaggio,  who  reduced  the  claro- 
obfeuro  to  a., principle  of  the  art  of  painting.  Rubens 
perfected  what  he  began,  and  the  whole  Flemlfti  fchool 
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learned  it  of  him.  Venius  died  at  Bruflelis, 
in  his  'ySili  year.  He  had  tn’o  brothers,  Gilbert, 
who  was  a  graver,  and  Peter  a  painter.  He  had  al- 
fo  the  honour  of  breeding  up  the  famous  Rubens  in  his 
art. 

OTHONr^JA, 

fyngeneiia  elafs  ^ 

under  the  4()th  f)rder,  Coinpofitcv,  See  Botany  Index. 
OTHRYADES,  one  of  the  :2c 


Otedini, 

Otranto. 


a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 


300  Spartans  who  fougli  t 
againR  300  Argives,  when  thoie  two  nations  difputed 
their  rcfpc<Rive  rigiit  to  1  hyreata.  Two  Argives,  AT 
cinor  and  Croriius,  and  Othryades,  furvived  the  battle. 
The  Argives  went  home  to  carry  the  news  of  their  vic¬ 
tory  j  but  Othryades,  who  had  been  reckoned  among 
tlie  number  of  the  llain  on  aceount  of  his  wounds,  re¬ 
covered  himfelf,  and  carried  feme  of  the  fpoils  of  which 
he  had  dripped  the  Argives  into  the  camp  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  *,  and  after  he  had  raifed  a  trophy,  and  had  writ¬ 
ten  Avitli  his  own  blood  the  word  vtci  on  his  ftiield,  he 
killed  liiiTifelf,  unable  or  unwilling  to  furvive  the  death 
of  his  countrymen. 

Oils,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
gallince.  See  Ornithology  Itidex. 

O  1  LEY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorklhire,  under  a  cliff  called  CJievrn^  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  tlje  river  Wherfe.  The  adjacent  parts  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  moft  delightful  in  England.  Its  church  has 
lately  been  elegantly  fitted  up,  in  which  are  feveral 
good  old  monuments.  The  adjacent  country  is  much 
improved,  and  from  the  Chevin  is  a  moft  beautiful  view 
of  an  extenlive  fcope  of  undeferibed  manfions.  l  ifts 
manor  was  given  by  Athelftan  to  the  fee  of  York, 
whofe  archbliliop  had  a  palace  here,  with  feveral  exten- 
fivc  privileges.  'There  is  a  free  grammar  fchool  in  this 
place,  founded  by  IV'Tr  Cave,  1611,  called  Pj'ince  Henryks 
School,  The  inhabitants  amount  to  2332.  In  1673,  it 
fuffered  much  by  an  inundation  5  whicli  carried  away 
feveral  bridges,  mills,  &c.  as  well  as  much  corn,  &c. 
W.  Long.  r.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  54. 

O  I  OX) INI,  ancient  Britons,  feated,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
to  the  north  eaft  of  the  Brigantes,  in  the  countries  now 
called  Non  humberland,  Merit*,  and  the  Lothians.  x4s 
the  Otodini  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Roman  hif- 
torians,  but  only  by  Ptolemy,  it  Is  uncertain  whether 
p.  185,  6cc.  they  formed  a  diftimR  independent  ftatc,  or  were  united 
W'lth  the  Brigantes.  They  were  however,  a  confider- 
able  people,  and  pofieiTed  a  long  tra6l  of  the  fea-coaft, 
from  the  river  Tine  to  the  frith  of  Forth.  Their  name 
is  derived  bv  Baxter  from  the  old  Eritifh  words  Ot  0 
dinat^  which  fgnifv  “  a  higli  and  rocky  fhore  ft’  de- 
feriptive  enough  of  their  country.  I'hey  were  probably 
reduced  by  Agricola  at  the  fame  time  with  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  the  Brigantes  ;  but  as  they  lived 
•without  the 'Wall  ot  Severus,  they  were,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Maeatce,  engaged  in  frequent  revolts.  In  the  moft: 
perfect  ftate  of  the  Roman  government  in  this  ifland, 
the  country  of  the  Otodini  made  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  called  Valentia  ;  which  comprehended  all  that 
large  tradl  between  the  two  walls.  As  thi*^  province 
•was  never  long  together  in  the  peaceable  pofteftion  of 
the  Romans,  they  had  but  few  Rations  in  the  country  of 
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1634,  the.  Otodini,  except  thofe  on  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Se- 
verus. 

Various  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  this  people  ' - 

In  various  ways,  and  it  is  very  differently  fpelled  j  and 
various  opinions  ftill  feem  to  be  entertained  among  the 
learned  refpe^llng  their  real  fttuation  :  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  their  country  was  in  England  or  in 
Scotland.  The  celebrated  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
contends  for  the  latter. 

OTRANTO,  or  Terra  b’Otranto,  a  province  of 
Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples-,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  'i'erra  di  Bari  and  by  the  gulf  of  Venice,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  fame  gulf,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  bv  a 
great  bay  which  is  between  that  and  the  Bafilicata. "  It 
is  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  %s,  olives,  and 
wine.  It  Is  often  vifited  by  Iccufts,  and  by  Algerine 
pirates,  who  carry  off  all  the  people  they  can  catch  into 
flavery.  But  to  keep  them  off,  there  are  a  great  many 
forts  on  the  coafts. 

Otranto,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
commodious  harbour,  an  archblfhop’s.  fee,  and  a  ftrong 
citadel,  where  the  archbiftiop  reftdes.  Mr  Swinburne  ^  *  Tra^^eU 
gives  this  account  of  it  :  “  It  is  (fays  he)  fmall,  ftands 
on  a  hill,  and  contains  only  3000  inhabitants.  Its  little 
harbour  is  not  fo  bad  biit  it  might  induce  more  people 
to  fettle  here,  as  no  port  on  the  coaft  lies  fo  convenient 
for  traffic  with  Greece.  The  Adriatic  gulf  is  here  but  • 

60  miles  wide.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tower  to  get 
a  fight  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  j  but  a  vapour 


hanging  over  the  fea,  along  the  horizon,  hid  them  Rom 
my  view  ;  in  a  clear  morning,  their  fnowy  tops  are  faid 
to  be  very  vifible.  The  cathedral  of  Otranto  is  Gothic, 
and,  according  to  the  Puglian  fafliion,  has  its  fubterra- 
ncous  fandluary.  The  columns  are  of  beautiful  marble 
and  granite  >  the  pavement,  a  rude  fpecles  of  mofaic, 
commonly  called  Saracenic :  As  it  is  to  be  met  witli  in 
all  eburches  founded  by  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily, 
the  artifts  who  laid  it  were  probably  Saracens,  or  at 
leaft  Greeks,  their  fcholars.  Thefe  mofaics  are  com- 
pofed  of  pieces  of  porphyry,  ferpentine,  and  cubes  of 
gilt  glafi, — difpofed  in  ftars,  circles,  or  chequers.  'ITe 
compartments  of  the  ftall.s  are  bordered  with  them  ;  and 
the  fmall  twifted  columns,  which  fupport  the  pulpits  and 
canopies,  are  ornamented  with  a  fpiral  (tripe  of  the  fame 
work.  It  is  a  pity  fo  much  durability,  compadnefs,  and 
beauty  of  materials,  fhould  have  been  laviflied  on  fuch 
barbarous  defigns.  Otranto  was  a  Roman  colony,  as  is 
certified  by  an  infeription,  almoft  the  e-nly  monument  of 
antiquity  left  there  (a).  In  the  icth  century  it  was 
made  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  In  1480,  Laurence  de  Me¬ 
dici,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  the  attacks  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  perfuaded  Mahomet  11.  to  invade  the  realm  5 
and  Otranto  was  the  unfortunate  place  where  the  'J\irks 
landed.  It  was  invefled,  ftormed,  and  pillaged.  Its 
prelate  w'as  flain  at  the  door  of  his  church  ;  800  prin- 
ci;  al  citizens  dragged  out  of  the  gates  arid  butchered  \ 
their  bodies  left  1 2  months  unburied,  till  the  duke  of 
Calabria  retook  the  city,  and  committed  them  to  hal¬ 
lowed  earth.  About  lOO  years  after,  a  devout  perfon 
affirmed,  that  thefe  bones  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 

dream  : 


(a)  Num.  Hydr.— 'iER  Caput  barb,  et  laureat.  TAPONTINON,  Tridens,  cum  duobus  delphinibus.” 
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Otranto  dream  ;  and,  upon  the  ftrength  of  lus  vifion,  they  be¬ 
ll  came,  for  the  vulgar,  objefts  of  almoft  equal  veneration 
v/ith  the  relicks  of  the  primitive  martyrs.” 

OTRiCOLI,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  eccleha- 
ftical  date,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Spoletto,  in  E.  Long.  1 2. 
2^,  N.  Lat.  42.  26.  litiiatcd  on  a  rlfing  ground  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  j)atrimony  of  St  Peter.  From  this  town, 
is  feen  a  fine  plain,  and  foine  of  the  windings  of  the  fa- 
nious  river  Tiber.  The  ruins  that  are  fcattered  here 
t  and  there  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  defeending  from 

^  Otricoli,  are  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

Otricolum  *,  they  confifi;  of  fome  fliapelefs  fragments  of 
columns,  cornices,  and  other  pieces  of  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  the  great  ilreet  of  Otricoli,  there  is  a  marble 
pedeftal,  ' u'pon  which  you  fee  an  infeription,  fliowing 
they  had  erefted  a  flatue  to  Julia  Lucilla,  who  had 
j  built  public  baths  at  Otricoli  at  her  own  expence. 

I  OTJ'ER.  See  Mustela,  Mammalia  J/nkx, 

Otter  of  Rofes.  See  Roses. 

I  OTTERBURN,  in  England,  near  Ellefdon,  in  the 

county  of  Northumberland,  was  the  field  of  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Engllfli  and  Scots  in  1388,  wdierein  Henry 
I  Percy,  called  Hotfpur^  was  taken  prifoner,  and  Dou¬ 

glas  the  Scotch  general  was  killed.  On  this  battle  was 
,  fimnded  the  delightful  old  ballad  of  Chevy  chafe  *,  the 

village  being  fituated  by  the  river  Rhead,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Cheviot  hills.  The  entrenchments  are  fiill 
vlfible  5  and  a  number  of  tumuli  fcattered  over  the  ad¬ 
jacent  ground  mark  to  future  ages  the  flaughter  made 
I  there. 

I  OTTERY,  St  Mary’s,  a  market  town  In  Devon- 

(hire,  fituated  159  miles  weft  of  London,  and  10  miles 
call  of  Exeter.  The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  fome- 
■  Avliat  rtrfemblcs  a  catliedral.  A  very  extenfive  woollen 

j  nianufaclory  was  lately  eftablifiied  here  by  Sir  George 

'  Yonge,  and  Sir  John  Duntze,  Barts.  It  has  no  corpo¬ 

ration.  It  derived  its  name,  as  foine  fuppofe,  from  the 
liver  Otter,  and  that  from  the  otters  formerly  found  in 
it.  This  town  was  given  by  King  Edward  the  Confef- 
for  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Rouen  in  Normandy  *, 
but  was  afterwards  boiiglit  by  Grandifon  bifnop  of  Exe- 
\  ter;  who  made  of  it  a  quarter  college  in  10  Edivard 

I  III.  and  therein  placed  fecular  priefts,  with  other  mini- 

fters,  to  whom  he  gave  tlie  whole  manor,  parifli,  tythes, 
'  fines,  fpiritual  profits,  &:c.  which  amounted  to  304I.  2s. 

I  lod.  yearly. 

'  OR'W  AY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  tragic  poet,  was 

I  the  fon  of  Mr  Humphry  Otivay,  re^lor  of  Wolbeding 

in  SuiTex  ;  and  w-as  born  at  Trottin  in  that  county 
on  the  3(1  of  March  1651.  He  was  educated  al  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  when,  leaving  the  univqrfity  without  a  degree, 
lie  retired  to  Loudon,  where  he  commenced  player, 
but  with  indifferent  fuccefs.  How’ever,  the  fprightli- 
neft  of  his  converfation  gained  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
]  Fitz-Charles  earl  of  Plymouth,  who  procured  him  a 

cornet’s  (mmmifiion  in  one  of  the  neiv-raifed  regiments 
fent  into  Flanders  ;  but  he  returned  from  thence  in  very 
iiec(*ftitous  eircumftances,  and  applied  himfelf  again  to 
I  writing  for  the  ftage.  In  comedy  he  has  been  deemed 

too  licentious  ;  which,  however,  was  no  great  objeflmn 
to  his  pieces  in  the  profligate  days  of  Charles  11.  But, 
in  tragedy, ^few  Englifli  poets  liave  ever  equalled  him  ; 
and  perhaps  none  ever  excelled  him  in  touching  the 
paflions,  particularly  the  tend(  r  paftion.  d'here  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fomelhing  familiar  and  domdlic  in  the  fable  of 
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his  tragedies,  and  there  is  amazing  energy  in  his  expref-  Otway 
fion. — The  heart  that  doth  not  melt  at  the  diftreftes  of 
his  Orphan  muft  be  hard  indeed  !  But  though  Otway  t  , 
pofteffed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  the  rare  talent  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  -heart,  yet  he  was  not  very  favourably  re¬ 
garded  by  fome  of  his  cotemporary  poets,  nor  was  he 
always  fuccelsful  in  his  dramatic  compofitions.  After 
experiencing  marr:"  reverfes  of  fortune  in  regard  to  bis 
eircumftances,  but  generally  changing  for  the  wmrfe,  he 
at  laft  died  wTetchedly  in  a  public  houfe  on  'Power-hill  j 
whither,  it  is  fuppofecl,  he  had  retired,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  pre fibre  of  his  creditors.  Some  have  faid,  that  down¬ 
right  hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  on  a 
piece  of  bread,  of  which  he  had  been  for  fome  time  in 
want,  the  firft  mouthful  choked  him,  and  Inftautly  put 
a  period  to  his  days.  Dr  Johnfon  gives  this  account  of 
the  matter  :  “  He  died  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwil¬ 
ling  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his  ne- 
cefiities  to  contradl  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  fuppofed  by 
the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public  houfe  011 
Tower-hill,  where  he  died  of  want ;  or,  as  ii  is  related  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  by  fwallowing,  after  a  long  faft, 
a  piece  of  bread  whicli  charity  had  fupplied.  He  went 
out,  as  is  reported,  alraoft  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger, 
and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  coftee-lioufe, 
alkcd  him  for  a  ftiilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a 
guinea  ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was 
choked  with  the  firft  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is 
not  true  ;  but  that  indigence;,  and  its  concomitants,  for- 
row  and  defpondcncy,  brought,  him  to  the  grave,  has 
never  been  denied.” 

.lohnfon  fjjcaks  of  him  in  nearly  thefe  terms  :  Otway 
had  not  much  cultivated  verfification,  nor  much  replc- 
nifiied  his  mind  ^vitli  general  knowledge.  His  principal 
power  was  In  moving  the  pafiions,  to  which  Dry  den  in 
his  latter  years  left  an  llluftrious  teftimony.  He  appears, 
by  fome  of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a  zealous  royalift  ; 
and  had  what  ^vas  in  thof^  times  the  common  reward  of 
loyalty  ;  lie  lived  and  died  neolecftcd.— -His  dramatic 
writings  arc  nine  in  number ;  tlie  moft  admired  of 
w’hich  are,  T/ie  Orphan^  and  Venice  Pre/ef'ved.  He  had 
alfo  made  fume  tranfiations,  and  wrote  fevcral  mifccl- 
laneous  poems.  His  whole  ivorks  are  printed  in  two 
pocket  volumes.  He  wTote  four  a61:s  of  a  play  A\hich 
are  loft. 

OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  otherwife  called 
e/lijfs,  (See  Ei.lipsis).  However,  the  proper  oval, 
or  egg  fliape,  differs  confiderably  from  that  of  the  ellip- 
fis,  being  an  irregular  figure,  narrower  at  one  end  than 
at  another  :  wdiereas  the  ellipfis  or  mathematical  oval, 
is  equally  broad  at  each  end  :  thsiigh  it  muft  be  owned, 
thefe  two  are  commonly  confounded,  together;  even 
geometricians  calling  the  oval  a  fa//e  ellipfis^ 

OVARY,  in  Anatonnj^  that  part  of  a  female  animal 
Avhercin  the  ova  or  eggs  are  formed  or  lodged.  See 
Anatomy,  hi. 

OVARIUM,  in  Botany^  a  name  by  which  botanifts 
who  are  iond  of  aftiniilating  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingd(>ms  have  diftingulftied  the  germen  or  feed  bud, 
as  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  future  feed. 

OVATION,  in  the  Roman  antiquity,  a  leller  tri¬ 
umph,  alh-uved  to  commanders  for  viflorics  won  with¬ 
out  the  effufion  of  blood  ;  or  for  defeating  a  mean  and 
inconfidtrable  enemy.  I'he  fliow  generally  began  at 
the  Alban  mountain,  vrhence  the  general  with  his 
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Ovation  retinue  made  his  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
Overall  flutes  or  pipes  founding  in  concert  as  he  pafled 

— .  along^  and  wearing  a  garland  or  myrtle  as  a  token  of 
peace.  The  term  ovation^  according  to  Servius,  is 
derived  from  ovis^  a  “  fheep  becaufe  on  this  occafion 
the  conqueror  facrificed  a  flieep,  as  in  a  triumph  he  fa- 
crificed  a  bull.  The  fenate,  knights,  and  principal  ple¬ 
beians,  affifted  at  the  proceflion  5  which  concluded  at 
the  Capitol,  where  rams  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter.  The 
firfl;  ovation  was  granted  to  Publius  Pofthumius  the  con- 
ful,  for  his  victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  253d  year  of 
Rome. 

OUDE,  a  province  of  Hindoftan  Proper,  fubjecfl  to 
a  nabob,  whofe  dominions  lie  on  both  fides  of  the  Ganges, 
occupying  the  flat  country  between  that  river  and  the 
northern  mountains,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  of 
that  fertile  tract,  lying  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
known  by  the  name  of  Dooab,  to  within  40  miles  of  the 
city  Delhi.  Oude  and  its  dependencies  are  computed 
at  about  360  miles  long  from  eaft  to  Tvefl,  and  180 
broad.  A  brigade  of  the  Bengal  army  is  conftantly 
Rationed  on  the  we  Item  frontier,  aufwering  the  double 
purpofe  of  covering  both  Oude  and  Bengal*,  in  confide- 
ratiou  of  which  the  nabob  pays  an  annual  fubfidy  of 
420,000!.  fterling.  The  capital  of  the  province  is 
Lucknow.  Oude  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  above 
province,  faid  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of  Hin- 
doRan  about  i  200  years  before  the  ChriRian  era. 

OUDENARDE,  a  rich  and  Rrong  town  of  the 
AuRrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  in 
E.  Long.  3  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  54.  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Ghent,  and  eighteen  from  I'ournay.  It  is  a  large  well 
fortified  town,  having  a  very  confiderable  fort  in  the 
middle  of  it,  fituated  on  the  river  Scheldt,  which  di¬ 
vides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  almoR  encompafled  by 
meadows,  only  there  is  a  hill  which  commands  it  on 
the  fouth  fide.  The  buildings  are  pretty  good,  and  the 
Rreets  wide  and  handfome.  The  market-place  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  town  houfe,  and  a  fine  large  fountain. 
There  are  feveral  good  churches  and  monaReries  well 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  travellers.  The  town  has  a 
very  flourifhing  trade  in  fine  linen  and  tapeRry,  and  is 
the  capital  of  a  caRellany,  which  contains  33  villages. 
The  French  laid  fiege  to  it  in  1708,  which  brought  on 
an  obRinate  engagement,  wherein  they  were  defeated 
by  the  allies  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  It  was  befieged  by  the  French  again  in  1744, 
and  taken  in  a  few  days  5  but  it  was  reRored  at  the  ge¬ 
neral  peace. 

OVEN,  a  kind  of  domeRic  furnace,  ufed  for  baking 
bread,  pies,  tarts^  &:c.  of  a  circular  Rruflure,  with  a 
very  low  roof,  well  lined,  both  on  the  top,  bottom, 
and  fides,  with  Rone  ;  it  has  a  fmall  entrance  in  the 
front,  which  is  exa(511y  fitted  by  a  kind  of  door,  which 
being  clapped  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven  confines  the 
heat,  while  bread,  pies,  or  puddings,  are  baking  Over 
this,  paRry  cooks,  &c.  have  another  oven  built  much 
in  the  Tame  manner,  which  Is  ufed  for  Rich  things  as 
require  a  lefs  degree  of  heat.  Ovens  are  heated  by 
burning  dry  wood,  faggots,  &c.  In  them,  till  all  the 
parts  are  equally  hot. 

OVERALL,  John,  a  celebrated  EngllRi  biRiop, 
was  born  In  1559;  and,  after  a  proper  foundation  in 
grammar  learning,  'iva^  Rent  to  St  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  was  ele(Red  a  fcholar  of  that  fociety  :  but 
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afterwards  removing  to  Trinity,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Overall, 
that  college.  In  1 596  he  was  made  regius  profefTor 
of  divinity,  when  hh  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and 
about  the  fame  time  was  eledled  inaRer  of  Catherlne- 
hall.  In  1601  he  was  raifed  to  the  deanery  of  St 
Paul’s,  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patron 
Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  f^ueen  Elizabeth  5  and  in  the 
beginning  of  King  James’s  reign,  he  was  chofen  pro¬ 
locutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  In  1612 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  firR  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe  hofpital,  then  juR  founded  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  Efq.  In  April  1614  he  was  made  blfliop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry;  and  in  1618  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  May  1619,  aged, 
as  it  is  reported,  60  years.  He  was  buried  in  that 
cathedral,  where  he  lay  unnoticed  and  forgotten  till 
fome  time  after  the  rcRoration  of  Charles  II.  when 
Cofin,  bifliop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  his  fecretary, 
ere61ed  a  monument  in  1669,  ^  Latin  infeription, 

in  which  he  Is  faid  to  be,  “  Vir  undequaque  do61iRimus, 
et  omni  incomlo  major.” 

Wood  obferves,  that  he  had  the  charafler  of  being 
the  beR  fcholaRic  divine  In  England  ;  and  Cofin,  who 
perhaps  may  be  thought  to  rival  him  in  that  fort  of 
learning,  calls  himfelf  his  fcholar,  and  abfolutely  fays 
that  he  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  him.  He 
is  alfo  celebrated  by  Smith  for  his  diRinguiflied  wif- 
dom,  erudition,  and  piety.  In  the  controverfy  which 
in  his  time  divided  the  reformed  churches  about  pre- 
deRination  and  grace,  he  held  a  middle  opinion,  in¬ 
clining  perhaps  to  Arminianifm.  He  feems  indeed  to 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  that  do(Rrine 
in  England,  where  it  was  generally  embraced  a  few 
years  afterwards,  chiefly  by  the  authority  and  Influ¬ 
ence  of  ArchbiRiop  Laud.  Overall  cultivated  a  parti¬ 
cular  friendfliip  ivith  Gerard  VofTius  and  Grotius  ;  and 
Was  much  grieved  to  fee  the  love  of  peace,  and  the 
proje61s  of  this  laR  great  man  to  obtain  it,  fo  ill  repaid. 

He  laboured  heartily  himfelf  to  fettle  the  differences 
in  Holland,  upon  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^dnquarticular  controverfy ;  as  appears  In  part  by  his 
letters  to  the  two  learned  correfpondents  juR  mentioned, 
fome  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Kpijlolde  prafantwm 
virorum^  &c. 

The  bifliop  is  known  in  England  chiefly  by  his  Con^ 
vocation  Book^  of  which  Bifliop  Burnet  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account :  “  This  book  was  wrote  on  the  fubjeifl: 
of  government,  the  divine  inRitution  of  which  was  very 
pofitively  afferted.  It  was  read  in  convocation,  and 
paffed  bv  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publiRiing  of  It  ;  in 
oppofition  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  famous 
book  of  Parfons  the  Jefuit,  publiflied  under  the  name  of 
Do/eman,  But  King  James  did  not  like  a  convocation 
entering  into  Rich  a  theory  of  jiolitics;  fo  he  difcourfiged 
the  printing  of  it,  efpecially  Rnce,  in  order  to  juRify  the 
owning  of  the  United  Provinces,  who  had  lately  thrown 
off  the  SpaniRi  yoke,  to  be  a  lawful  government,  it  was 
laid  down,  that  when  a  change  of  government  was 
brought  to  a  thorough  fettlement,  it  was  then  to  be  oivn- 
ed  and  fubmitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God. 

Here  it  flept,  till  ArchbiRiop  Sancroft,  who  had  got 
the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  obferving  the  laR- 
mentioned  paffage  in  It,  refolved  to  publiRi  it  in  the 
beginning  of  King  William’s  reign,  as  an  authentic 
declaration  the  church  of  England  had  made  in  the 
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Overall,  point  of  non  refiftance.  Accordingly  It  'ivas  publlfli- 
Overbury.  ed  In  4to,  as  Well  as  llcenfed,  by  him,  a  very  few  days 
before  he  was  under  fufpenfion  for  not  taking  the 
oaths.” 

OVERBURY,  Sir  Thomas,  a  learned  Engllfliman, 
'Was  born  In  1581  j  and  lludled  at  Q^ueen’s  college, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  removed  to  the  MIddle-XempIe, 
London.  He  afterwards  travelled  for  fome  time,  and 
returned  a  moft  accompllfhed  perfon  5  when  he  conttadl- 
od  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  Sir  Robert  Carr, 
knight  of  the  Bath,  who  being  foon  after  taken  into 
his  majefty’s  favour,  had  Mr  Overbury  knighted  at 
Greenwich.  Sir  Thomas  perceiving  the  familiarity 
which  fubfifted  between  his  patron  Carr,  now  made 
Vifeount  Rochefter,  and  the  lady  Frances,  the  \vifc  of 
Robert  carl  of  Effex,  was  fo  much  difpleafed  at  it,  that 
lie  endeavoured  to  dlffiiade  him  from  keeping  her  com¬ 
pany,  and  from  proceeding  in  the  bafe  defign  he  had 
formed  of  having  her  firft  divorced  from  her  hufband, 
and  then  marrying  her.  The  vifeount,  refenting  this 
honeft  advice,  told  what  he  had  fald  to  the  lady,  who 
was  as  remarkable  for  her  wickednefs  as  for  her  beauty  5 
on  which  they  Immediately  refolved  on  his  deftrudion. 
About  this  time,  the  king  wanting  to  fend  an  ambalTa- 
dor  abroad,  the  vifeount  recommended  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  His  majefty  approving  the  choice,  the  vlf- 
count  imparted  the  king’s  intentions  to  Sir  Thomas  5 
but,  under  a  treacherous  (how  of  friendfhlp,  diffuaded 
him  from  accepting  of  that  employment,  as  it  might 
hinder  him  from  a  better  way  of  advancement ;  proinl- 
fing  that  he  would  prevent  his  majefty  from  being  dif- 
plcafed  at  his  rcfufal.  The  vifeount  then  went  to  the 
king,  and  artfully  incenfing  his  majefty  agalnft  Sir 
Thomas  for  refufing  to  obey  his  commands,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  contempt, 
on  the  2ift  of  April  1613,  where  he  continued  till  he 
was  dcfpatched  by  poifon  on  the  15th  of  September 
following,  and  his  body  was  Interred  In  the  Tower- 
chapel  the  fame  day.  About  two  years  after,  the 
■whole  contrivance  of  his  death  was  difeovered.  On 
this  feveral  perfons  were  condemned  and  executed  5 
but  though  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  the  lady 
France*)  his  countefs,  were  condemned  to  death  for 
contriving  the  murder,  and  hiring  the  perfons  who 
were  concerned  in  it,  the  king  only  baniflied  them 
from  court,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Overbury  wrote  feveral  poems,  Sec.  and  an  account 
of  his  travels. 

His  charadler  Is  reprefented  by  a  hiftorlan  of  thofe 
times  •,  who,  after  relating  the  occafion  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  death,  proceeds  in  the  following  terms  : 
“  In  this  manner  fell  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  worthy 
of  a  longer  life  and  a  better  fate  ;  and,  if  I  may  com¬ 
pare  private  men  with  princes,  like  Germanicus  Cae- 
far,  both  by  poifon  procured  by  the  malice  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  both  about  the  33d  year  of  their  age,  and  both 
celebrated  for  their  Iklll  and  judgment  in  poetry,  their 
learning,  and  their  wifdom.  Overbury  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  an  ancient  ftimily,  but  had  fome  blemifhes 
charged  upon  his  eharaiRer,  either  through  a  too  great 

ambition,  or  tin/  Infolence  of  a  haughty  temper. - -- 

After  the  return  from  his  travels,  the  vifeount  Ro- 
^  chefter  embraced  him  with  fo  entire  a  friendftilp,  that 
exercifing  by  his  majefty’s  fpecial  favour  the  office  of 
fecretary  proviftonally,  he  not  only  coznmunicated  to 


Sir  Thomas  the  fecrets,  but  many  times  gave  him  the  Overbury 
packets  and  letters  unopened,  before  they  had  been 
perufed  by  the  king  hlmfeli :  which  as  it  prevailed .  . 

^00  much  upon  his  early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome,  thought  high  and  ambitious  5 
yet  he  was  fo  far  from  violating  his  truft  and  confidence, 
that  he  remains  now  one  example  among  otliers  who 
have  fuffered  In  their  perfons  or  their  fortunes  for  a  free¬ 
dom  of  advice,  which  none  but  finccre  friends  will  give, 
and  which  many  are  fuch  ill  friends  to  themfelves  as  not 
to  receive.” 

OVER-HAULING,  the  a<R  of  opening  and  extending 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  tackle,  or  other  aflemblage  of  » 
ropes,  communicating  with  blocks  or  dead  eyes.  It  is 
ufed  to  remove  thofe  blocks  to  a  fufficient  diftance  from 
each  other,  that  they  may  be  again  placed  in  a  ftate  of 
adion,  fo  as  to  produce  the  effedl  required. 

OVER-Hauiing^  is  alfo  vulgarly  ex  prefled  of  an  exa¬ 
mination  or  infpe(Rion  into  the  condition  of  a  perfon  or 
thing. 

OrER-Rakey  among  feamen  :  When  a  fhip  riding  at 
anchor  fo  overbeats  herfelf  into  a  high  fea,  that  fhe  is 
waftied  by  the  waves  breaking  in  upon  her,  they  fay 
the  waves  over-rake  her, 

OVERSMAN,  in  Scots  LaWy  a  perfon  appointed 
by  arbiters,  or  by  the  parties  fubmitters,  to  determine 
the  matter  fubinitted,  in  cafe  the  arbiters  difagree  in 
their  opinion. 

OVERT,  the  fame  with  Open  :  Thus  an  overt  a<ft 
fignifies  an  a6l  which,  in  law,  muft  be  clearly  proved  j 
and  fuch  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indiftment  for  high 
treafon, 

OVERTURE,  or  Ouverture,  opening  or  pre¬ 
luding  :  a  term  ufed  for  the  folemnities  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  public  adl  or  ceremony  5  an  opera,  trhgedy, 
comedy,  concert  of  mufic,  &.c.  The  overture  of  the 
theatre  or  feene,  is  a  piece  of  mufic  ufually  ending 
with  a  fugue  :  the  overture  of  a  jubilee  is  a  general 
proceflion,  &c. 

OVERYSSEL,  fo  named  from  its  fituation  beyond 
the  river  Yflhl,  one  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  5 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  biftiopric  of  Munfter,  on 
the  north  by  Friefland  and  the  territory  of  Gronin¬ 
gen,  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Yflel,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  county  of  Zutphen  and  the  bifhopric  of  Mun¬ 
fter.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftin6l  parts  j  which  are 
the  territories  of  Drenfe,  Twente,  and  Salland.  There 
are  many  moralTes  in  this  province,  and  but  few  Inha¬ 
bitants,  in  comparifon  of  the  reft.  Its  greateft  riches 
conflft  in  turfs  j  which  are  dug  up  here,  and  fent  to 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  Holland.  It 
extends  near  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  40  in  breadth  from  caft  to  weft.  The  whole 
country  is  low  and  marfliy,  but  it  produces  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  corn.  It  was  formerly  a  dependence  of  the 
biftiopric  of  Utrecht,  before  Henry  of  Bavaria,  blftiop 
of  that  fee,  transferred  the  fovereignty  of  it  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V. 

OVIEDA,  a  genus  of  the  anglofpernila  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamla  clafs  of  plants  5  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Per/ofiata, 

See  Botany  Index, 

OVIEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  capital  of  Aftu- 
rlas  d’Oviedo,  with  a  blfhop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity  5 
feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ove  and  Deva, 

wliich 
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Oviedo  'vvliicli  form  llie  Alia,  50  miles  nortli-v/cfl  of  Leon,  and 
Ovid  north  welt  of  Madrid.  W,  Long.  5.  47.  N.  Lat. 

— ^  43-  23- 

OUGHl  RED,  William,  an  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Eton  in  1 573,  and  educated  in  the 
fchool  there,  whence  he  was  eledled  to  King’s-college 
in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  after w^ards  became  fellow. 
Eeing  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  univerlity 
about  the  year  1603,  and  w^as  prefented  to  the  redfory 
of  Aldbury,  near  Guildford  in  Surry  j  and  about  the 
year  1628  was  appointed  by  the  carl  of  Arundel  to 
indrudf  his  fon  in  the  mathematics.  He  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  by  letters  with  fonie  of  the  moll  eminent 
fcholars  of  his  time  upon  mathematical  fubjcfls  5  and 
the  moll  celebrated  mathematicians  of  that  age  owed 
moll  of  their  Ikill  to  him,  whofe  houfe  w^as  full  of 
young  gentlemen  that  came  from  all  parts  to  receive 
his  inflrudlion.  It  is  faid  that,  upon  hearing  the  new^s 
of  the  vote  at  Weilminfler  for  the  relloration  of  King 
Charles  11.  he  expired  in  a  fudden  tranfport  of  joy, 
aged  88.  He  wrote,  i.  Clavis  Mathematic n  ;  which 
was  afterw’ards  publifhed  in  England.  2.  A  defeription 
of  the  double  horizontal  dial.  3.  Opufcula  Mathcma- 
tica  ;  and  feveral  other  '^vorks.  He  left  alfo  behind  him 
a  great  number  of  papers  upon  matlieraatical  lubje6ls, 
which  are  now  in  the  mufeum  of  William  Jones,  Efq. 

r.  R.  s. 

David  Idoyd,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  lliort  charafler  of  him  ;  “  That  he  was  as  facetious 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  folid  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  the  fphere  of  all  raeafures,  mulic,  Sec.  exadl  in  his 
ilyle  as  in  his  judgment  *,  handling  his  tube  and  other 
inflruments  at  80  as  Readily  as  others  did  at  30  \  ow¬ 
ing  this,  as  he  faid,  to  temperance  and  archery  *,  prin- 
cipling  his  people  with  plain  and  folid  truths,  as  he  did 
the  world  wdth  great  and  ufeful  arts  ;  advancing  new 
inventions  in  all  things  but  religion,  wliich,  in  its  old 
order  and  decency,  he  maintained  fecure  in  his  privacy, 
prudence,  meeknefs,  fimplicity,  refolution,  patience,  and 
contentment.”  He  had  one  fon  ;  whom  he  put  an 
apprentice  to  a  w^atchmaker,  and  \vrote  a  book  of  in- 
Rrudlions  in  that  art  for  his  ufe. 

OVID,  or  Publius  0 VIDIUS  Nafo^  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet  of  the  Auguflan  age,  ^vas  a  Roman  knight, 
born  at  Sulmo,  in  the  43d  year  before  the  Chrillian 
era.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Aurelius  Fufeus,  and 
for  fome  time  frequented  the  bar.  Flis  progrefs  in 
the  Rudy  of  eloquence  was  great,  but  the  father’s  ex- 
pedlations  were  fruR rated  5  his  fon  was  born  a  poet, 
and  nothing  could  deter  him  from  purfuing  his  natural 
inclination  to  write  poetry,  though  he  w^as  often  re¬ 
minded  that  Homer  lived  and  died  in  the  greateR  po- 
•  verty.  Every  thing  he  WTote  w  as  expreffed  in  poeti¬ 
cal  numbers,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  Et  quod  tentabam  feri- 
here  verfus  erat,  A  lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  foon  gained  him  admirers  *,  the  learned  became 
his  friends  :  Virgil.  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Horace, 
honoured  him  with  their  correfpondence,  and  AuguRus 
patronized  him  with  the  moR  unbounded  liberality. 
Thefe  favours,  however,  were  but  momentary  ^  for 
after  having  obtained  the  eRccm  of  AuguRus,  he  incur¬ 
red  his  difplcafure,  and  was  baniRicd  to  I'omos,  a  city 
on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
when  he  was  50  years  of  age.  The  true  caufe  of 
this  fudden  exile  is  unknown.  Some  attribute  it  to 


a  fliameful  amour  with  Livia  the  wdfc  of  AuguRus,  Ovid, 
while  others  fuppofe  that  it  arofc  from  the  knowledge 
which  Ovid  had  of  the  unpardonable  inceR  of  the 
emperor  with  his  daughter  Julia.  Thefe  reafons  are  in¬ 
deed  merely  conje6lural ;  the  caufe  was  of  a  very  pri¬ 
vate  and  very  fecret  nature,  of  which  Ovid  himfelf  is 
afraid  to  fpeak.  It  was,  however,  fomething  improper 
in  the  family  and  court  of  AuguRus,  as  thefe  lines  feem 
to  indicate  : 

Cur  aliquid  vidi^  Cut'  noocia  lumina  feci? 

Cur  unprudenti  cognita  culpa  milii  ef  ? 

Itifciiis  jdciceon  vidit Jine  vejie  Dioiiutny 

Prada  fuit  canibus  non  minus  itlcfuis. 

Again, 

Inf  da  quod  crimen  znderunt  lumina  pleClor^ 

P ecatuinque  oculos  ef  liabui/Je  meuiii. 

And  in  another  place, 

Perditierunt  cum  me  duo  crirnina^  carmen  et  erroi\ 

Alter  ius  facii  culpa  fiend  a  inihi  ef. 

In  his  baniftimcnt,  Ovid  betrayed  his  pufillanimity 
in  a  great  degree  •,  and  however  affedling  and  diRrdltd 
his  fituation  was,  yet  the  flattery  and  impatu  nee  which 
he  Rio  wed  in  his  writings  are  a  dilgrace  to  his  ptn,  and 
lay  him  more  open  to  ridicule  than  to  pity.  Though 
he  proRituted  his  pen  and  his  time  to  adulation,  yet 
the  emperor  proved  deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  refufed 
to  liRen  to  his  moR  ardent  friends  at  Rome  who  wiih- 
ed  for  his  return.  Ovid,  who  really  wiRicd  for  a  Bru¬ 
tus  to  deliver  Rome  of  her  tyrannical  AuguRus,  Rill 
continued  his  flattery  even  to  meannefs  *,  and  when  the 
craperc-r  died,  he  was  fo  mercenary  as  to  conlecrate  a 
fmall  temple  to  the  departed  tyrant  on  the  fliore  of  the 
Euxine,  where  he  regularly  offered  frankincenfe  every 
morning.  Tiberius  proved  as  regardlefs  as  his  predecei- 
for  to  the  entreaties  which  were  made  for  the  poet,  and 
he  died' in  the  feventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  banifliment, 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  T(>mos. 

In  the  year  1508  of  the  ChriRian  era,  the  folhjwing 
epitaph  was  difeovered  at  Si^n,  in  the  modern  kingdom 
of  AuRria. 

Hie fitus  ef  ^ates  quein  Divi  Cerfaris  ira^ 

Augufi  patria  cedere  jujfit  humo. 

Scepe  inifer  voliiit  patriis  ocewnbere  tevris^ 

Sed frufra  I  huiic  illifita  dedeve  locum. 

This,  however,  is  an  inipofition  to  render  celebrated 
an  obfeure  corner  of  the  world,  which  never  contained 
the  bones  of  Ovid.  The  greateR  part  of  his  poems 
are  remaining.  His  Metamorpltofes^  in  15  books,  are 
extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of 
mythological  fads  and  traditions  which  they  relate, 
but  they  can  have  no  claim  to  epic  honours.  In  coni- 
pofing  this  the  poet  was  more  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ifting  traditions,  and  to  the  theogony  of  the  ancients,^ 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  imagination.  Flis  Fnfl 
■were  divided  into  12  books,  like  the  conRellations  in 
the  zodiac,  but  of  thefe  fix  are  loR  ;  and  the  learned 
world  have  reafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  a  poem  which 
hiuR  have  thrown  fo  much  light  upon  the  religious 
riles  and  ceremonies,  feRivals  and  facrifice*:,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fix  that  have 
furvived  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarity.  His  Trf 
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Ovid,  //i7,  \Vhicli  are  divided  into  five  books,  contain  much 
elegance  and  fuftnefs  of  expreflion  *,  as  alfo  his  Elegies 
on  different  fubjefts.  The  Heroides  are  nervous,  fpirit- 
fcd,  and  diffufe  j  the  poetry  is  excellent,  the  language 
varied,  but  the  expreffions  are  often  too  wanton  and 
indelicate  j  a  fault  which  is  very  common  with  him. 
His  three  books  Amori/m,  and  the  fame  number  de 
Arte  Amandi,  'with  the  other  de  Remedio  Amoris,  are 
written  with  ]>eculiar  elegance,  and  contain  many  flow¬ 
ery  deferiptions  *,  but  the  doflrine  which  they  hold 
forth  is  dangerous,  and  they  are  to  be  read  with  cau¬ 
tion,  as  they  feem  to  be  calculated  to  corrupt  the 
heart,  and  to  Tap  the  very  foundations  of  virtue  and 
morality.  His  Ibis,  Avhich  is  written  in  imitation  of  a 
poem  of  Callimachus  of  tlic  fame  name,  is  a  fatirical 
performance.  Befldes  thefe,  there  are  extant  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  poems,  and  among  thefe  part  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy  called  Medea,  The  talents  of  Ovid  as  a  dramatic 
writer  have  been  difputed,  and  fome  have  remarked 
that  he  who  is  fo  often  void  of  fentiment  was  not  born 
to  fliine  as  a  tragedian.  Hu  has  attempted,  perhaps, 
too  many  farts  of  poetry  at  once.  On  w'hatever  he 
has  written,  he  has  totally  exhaufled  the  fubjedl.  He 
everywhere  paints  nature  with  a  maflerly  hand,  'and 
adds  flrengtli  even  to  vulgar  expreflions.  It  has  been 
judieioufly  obfervecl,  that  liis  poetry  after  his  baniili- 
nient  from  Rome  was  deflitute  of  that  fpirit  and  viva¬ 
city  which  we  admire  in  thofe  which  were  written  be¬ 
fore.  His  Fafii  are  perlraps  the  befl;  written  of  all  his 
poems  5  and  alter  them  we  may  fairly  rank  his  love 
verfes,  his  Heroides^  and  after  all  his  Metamorphofes^ 
which  were  not  totally  finiflied  when  Auguffus  banifli- 
cd  him.  His  Epijiles  froiii  Rontus  are  the  language 
of  a  weak  and  fordid  flatterer.  However  critics  may 
have  caufe  to  cenfure  the  indelicacy  and  the  inae- 
cuvacies  of  Ovid,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  his 
poetry  contains  gre^at  fweetnefs  and  elegance,  and,  like 
that  of  'J'ibullus,  charms  the  ear  and  captivates  the 
mind. — Another  perfon  of  the  name  of  OviD  accom¬ 
panied  his  friend  Caefonius  when  baniflied  from  Rome 
by  Nero. 

OVIEDO,  John  Gonsaxvez  de,  honvat  Madrid 
about  the  year  1478,  was  educated  among  the  pages  of 
Ferdinand  king  of  Arragon  and  Ifabdla  queen  of  Ca- 
Rile  ;  and  Ijappened  to  be  at  Barcelona  in  1493,  when 
Chriftopher  Golumbus  returned  from  his  firft  voyage  to 
the  ifland  Haiti,  \vhich  he  called  Hifpaniola,  and  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Domingo,  He  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  witli  Columbus  and  his  coinpa- 
nions,  and  was  at  pains  to  Inform  himfelf  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  new  difooverles.  He  rendered  fuch  cR 
fcntial  fervic-e  to  Spain  during  the  war  of  Naples,  tlmt 
Ferdinand  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  ifland  of  Hai¬ 
ti,  as  intendant  and  infpeflor  general  of  the  trade  of 
the  New  World,  'J'he  ravages  which  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  had  made  during  that  war,  induced  him  to  inquire 
into  what  wore  the  inofl  eflicacious  remedies  for  this 
malady,  Avhich  was  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  the^ 
Weft  Indies.  His  inquiries  were  extended  to  every  thing 
which  regards  the  natural  hiftoryof  thefe  regions  ;  and, 
Qn  his  return  to  Spain,  he  publilhed  Simmiario  de  la  Hl- 
Jloria  general  y  natural  de  las  Indius  Qccidentales^ 
w'hich  lie  dedicated  to  Charles  V.  He  afterw^ards 
made  fome  additions  to  this  w'ork,  '^vhich  he  publiflied 
under  the  title  of  La  Hijhria  general  y  natural  de  las 
VoL.  XV,  Part  If. 


tfe. 


Indlas  Occidentales ;  Salamanca,  1535,  folio.  It  was  Ovhdo 
tranilated  into  Italian,  and  afterw'ards  into  French  5  Pa- 
ris,  1556,  folio.  In  this  \vork,  Oviedo  fays  that  the 
French  pox  is  endemieal  in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  and  that 
it  has  paffed  from  thence  into  Europe.  He  greatly  ex¬ 
tols  the  ufe  of  the  w'ood  of  guaiacura  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  5  but  whether  the  difeafe  is  now  become 
more  obftinate,  or  the  remedy  does  not  poffefs  that  effi¬ 
cacy  which  is  aferibed  to  it,  it  is  at  preient  in  little  ef- 
timation. 

OVILIA,  or  Septa,  in  ancient  Home,  a  place  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  at  firft  railed  in  like  a  fheep-pen, 
whence  its  name.  Afterwards  it  was  mounted  with 
marble,  and  beautified  with  walks  and  galleries,  as  alfo 
with  a  tribunal  or  feat  of  juftiee.  Within  this  pre- 
ciucf  or  inclofure  the  people  were  called  to  give  their 
fuffrages  for  the  cleiftion  of  magiftrates.  The  afeent 
into  the  ovilia  was  not  by  flairs,  but  by  pontes,  or  nar¬ 
row  boards,  laid  there  for  tlie  oceaflon  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  de  pofite  dejici  fignified  “  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  j”  and  perfons  thus  dealt  with  were 
called  depontani, 

OVIPAROUS,  a  term  applied  to  fueh  animals  as 
bring  forth  their  young  from  eggs  j  as  birds,  infedfs, 

&e. 


GVIS,  the  Sheep,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia  clafs, 
and  of  the  order  of  Pecora,  See  Mammajha  Index, 
OUNCE,  a  weight,  the  i-6th  part  of  a  pound  avoir¬ 
dupois,  and  the  I2th.|)art  of  a  pound  troy.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin,  uncia^  the  twelfth  part  of 
any  whole,”  called  as  ;  particularly  in  geometrical  mca- 
fures,  an  inch,  or  12th  part  of  a  foot.  See  Inch  and 
As. 


OuNXE.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index, 

OVOLO,  or  Ovum,  in  ArchiteElure^  a  round  mould¬ 
ing,  wliofe  profile  or  fweep,  in  the  Ionic  and  Compofite 
capitals,  is  iifually  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  :  whence  it  is 
alfo  commonly  called  the  quarter -round.  It  is  uftially 
cut  with  repwfentations  of  eggs  and  arrow-heads  or  an¬ 
chors  placed  alternately. 

OU-POEY  TSE,  a  name  given  by  the  'Chinefe  to  a 
kind  of  nefts  made  by  certain  infers  upon  the  leavers 
and  branches  of  the  tree  called  ijen-fou-tfe,  Thefe  nefts 
are  much  uled  in  dyeing,  and  the  phyfleians  employ 
them  for  curing  many  difteinj^crs.  Some  of  thefe  nefts 
were  brought  to  Europe,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Mr  Geoffrey.  After  having  examined  them 
with  the  utmoll  attention,  this  learned  academician 
thought  he  perceived  fome  conformity  in  them  to  thofe 
cxr;  efceiices  w'hich  gro^v*on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  and 
W’hich  the  vulgar  call  elm-ldaddcrs :  he  "found  tlufe  nefts 
ft;  ftiarp  and  allringcnt  to  I  he  tafte,  that  he  confidered 
them  as  far  fuperlor  to  every  other  fpeeies  of  galls  ufed 
by  the  dyers.  According  to  him,  tliey  are  the  ftrongoft 
aftringents  e?;Ifting  in  the  vcget-able  kingdom. 

It  is  certain  that  tlwre  is  a  great  aflinity  between  the 
ou-poey-tfe  and  the  elm  bindders.  The  form  of  both  is 
unequal  and  irregular  •,  they  are  covered  on  the  oiitfide 
with  a  ftiortdoxvn,  which  renders  them  foft  to  the  touch  ; 
wdthin  they  are  full  of  a  whitifli-gray  cluft,  in  which  may 
be  obfervfd  the  dried  remains  of  fmall  infects,  without 
difcovc-ring  any  aperture  thnmgh  which  ihe^y  might  have 
paftt’d.  Thefe  nefts  or  bladders  liarden  as  they  grox’/ 
old  *,  and  their  fubftattce,  which  appears  rt  flnous,  be¬ 
comes  brittle  and  tranfparcnt  \  however,  the  Chinefe  do 
4  ff  not 


Oiii'e, 

Oufter. 
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not  confider  the  ou-poey-tfe,  notwithftanding  their  re- 
^  fcmblance  to  elm-bladders,  as  excrefcences  of  the  tree 
yen-fou-tle,  upon  which  they  arc  found.  They  are  per- 
fuaded,  that  infe6ls  produce  a  kind  of  wax,  and  conllrudl 
for  themfelves  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree 
(the  fap  of  which  is  proper  for  their  nourilhment)  liltle 
retreats,  where  they  may  wait  for  the  time  of  their  me- 
tamorphofis,  or  at  leaf!  depolit  in  fafety  their  eggs,  which 
compofe  that  fine  dull  with  which  the  ou-poey-tfe  are 
filed.  Some  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  as  large  as  one’s 
fift  ^  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  produced  by 
a  worm  of  extraordinary  ftrength,  or  which  has  affocia- 
ted  with  another,  as  two  filk  worms  are  fometimes  feen 
lliut  up  in  the  fame  ball.  The  fmallefl  ou-poey-tfe  arc 
of  the  fize  of  a  chefnut  ^  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
round  and  oblong  j  but  they  feldom  refemble  one  ano¬ 
ther  entirely  in  their  exterior  configuration.  At  firft, 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  afterwards 
changes  to  yellow  5  and  the  hufli,  though  pretty  firm, 
becomes  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chinefe  peafants  c^lle6l  thefe  ou-poey-tfe  before 
the  firft  hoar-frofts.  They  take  care  to  kill  the  worm 
inclofed  in  the  hulks,  and  to  expofe  them  for  fome  time 
to  the  fteam  of  boiling  water.  Without  this  precaution, 
the  worm  might  foon  break  through  its  weak  prifon, 
which  would  immediately  burft  and  be  ufelels.  The 
ou-poey-tfe  are  ufed  at  Pekin  for  giving  paper  a  dura¬ 
ble  and  deep-black  colour  j  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang- 
nan  and  Tche-kiang,  where  a  great  deal  of  beautiful 
fatin  is  made,  they  are  employed  for  dyeing  the  ftlk 
before  it  is  put  on  the  loom.  The  Chinefe  literati 
alfo  blacken  their  beards  with  them  ^vhen  they  become 
white. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  very 
numerous.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  introduce  them  into 
the  compofition  of  many  of  their  remedies.  They  re¬ 
commend  them  for  ftopping  bloodings  of  every  kind  5 
they  confider  them  as  an  excellent  fpecific  for  curing  in- 
ftammations  and  ulcers,  and  for  countera£ling  the  effedfs 
of  poifon  *,  and  they  employ  them  with  fuccefs  in  the 
dropfy,  phthifis,  epilepfy,  catarrhs,  ficknefs,  fluxions  of 
the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  many  other  diforders. 

Greater  OUSE,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Fitwell  in 
Oxfordfliire,  and  proceeds  to  Buckingham,  Stony-Strat- 
ford,  and  Newport- Pagnel,  in  Buckinghamfhire  5  from 
thence  it  proceeds  to  Bedford,  and  turning  north-eaft  it 
pafles  on  to  Huntingdon  and  Ely,  till  at  length  it  arrives 
at  Lynn-Regis  in  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  fea.  It  is 
navigable  to  fome  dlftance  above  Downham,  where  there 
is  a  good  harbour  for  barges  j  and  a  confiderable  trade 
is  carried  on  by  it  to  Lynn  and  other  towns. 

.Stnaller  OuSE,  rifes  in  Suffolk,  and,  feparating  that 
county  from  Norfolk  on  the  fouth-weft,  dlfcharges  itfelf 
into  the  great  Oufe  near  Downham.  There  is  ftlll  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  name,  w’hich  rifes  in  the  weft-north- 
weft  fide  of  Yorkfliire  ;  and  chiefly  running  to  the  fouth- 
t  aft,  at  length  falls  into  the  Humber. 

OUSTER,  oj^^  Dispossession,  in  Law^  an  injury 
which  carries  with  it  the  ariiotion  of  poftefllon  ^  for 
by  means  of  it  the  wrong  doer  gets  into  the  a(ftual  pof- 
feiTion  of  the  land  or  hereditament,  and  obliges  him  that 
bath  a  right  to  feek  a  legal  remedy,  in  order  to  gain 
poftefllon,  together  with  damages.  This  oufter  may  el- 
tlier  be  of  the  freehold  by  abatement,  intrufion,  diftelfin, 
difcontinuance,  and  deforcement  5  or  of  chattels  real, 
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as  an  eftate  by  ftatutc-merchant,  ftatute-ftaple,  orelegit, 
or  an  eftate  for  years. 

Ouster  le  Main^  amovere  manum^  in  Law^  denotes 
a  livery  of  lands  out  of  the  king’s  hands  ;  or  a  judge¬ 
ment  given  for  him  that  traverled,  or  fued,'  a  monjiruns 
le  droit.  When  it  appeared,  upon  the  matter  being  dif- 
cufled,  that  the  king  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land 
felzed,  judgment  was  given  in  chancery,  that  the  king’s 
hand  be  amoved  ;  and  oujler  le  main^  or  amoveas  ma- 
num^  was  therefore  awarded  to  the  efeheator,  to  reftore 
the  land,  &c.  All  wardfhips,  liveries,  oujler  le  mains^ 
&c.  are  now  taken  away  and  difeharged  by  ftatute  12 
Car.  II.  ^ 

OUSTIOUG,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  an  arch- 
blfhop’s  fee  and  a  caftle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Suchana, 
over-againft  the  mouth  of  the  Jug,  in  E.  Long.  43.  25. 
N.  Lat.  6t.  48. 

OusTiouG,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Dwdna,  on  the  eaft  by  the  foreft  of 
Zirani,  on  the  fouth  by  Wologda,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Cargapol  and  Waga.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  river  Suchana  ;  is  full  of  forefts  •,  and  the  rivers 
yield  plenty  of  fifli,  which  the  inhabitants  dry  in  the 
fun,  and  which  make  their  principal  nourifliment. 

OUT- POSTS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  body  of  men  poft- 
ed  beyond  the  grand  guard,  called  as  being  the 

rounds  or  limits  of  the  camp. 

OUTLAW,  fignlfies  one  that  is  deprli'cd  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  law",  and  therefore  held  to  be  out  of  the 
king’s  proteftlon. 

Bra6lon  aftferts,  that  an  outlaw  forfeits  all  he  lias  j 
and  that,  from  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  he  wears  a 
W"olf’s  head  \  and  any  body  may  kill  him  with  impuni¬ 
ty,  efpecially  if  he  defend  himfelf  or  fly.  But  in  Ed¬ 
ward  Ill.’s  time  it  was  refolved  by  the  judges,  that  it 
fliould  not  be  lawful  for  any  man,  but  the  ftieriff  alone 
(having  fufficient  warrant  for  it),  to  put  to  death  a  man 
that  was  outlaw^ed. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  punifhment  of  a  perfon  who  be¬ 
ing  called  into  law’,  and  lawfully,  according  to  the  ufual 
forms,  fought,  does  contemptuoufly  refufe  to  appear. 

The  eftedl  of  being  outlawed  at  the  fult  of  another, 
in  a  civil  caufe,  is  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  perfon’s  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  king,  and  the  profits  of  his  land, 
while  the  oiitlawTy  remains  in  force.  If  in  treafon  or 
felony,  all  the  lands  and  tenements  w"hlch  he  has  in  fee, 
or  for  life,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  are  alfo  for¬ 
feited  5  and  befides,  the  law"  interprets  his  abfence  as  a 
fufficient  evidence  of  guilt  \  and  without  requiring  far¬ 
ther  proof,  accounts  the  perfon  guilty  of  the  fa<R,  on 
which  enfues  coiTuption  of  blood,  &c.  And  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bradfon,  he  may  perifh  without  law",  &c. 
However,  to  avoid  inhumanity,  no  man  is  intitled  to 
kill  him  wantonly  or  wulfully  ;  but  in  fo  doing  he  is 
guilty  of  murder,  unlefs  it  happens  in  endeavouring  to 
apprehend  him  j  for  any  body  may  arreft  an  outlaw,  ei¬ 
ther  of  his  ow"n  head,  or  by  writ  or  warrant  of  capias 
utlagatiim^  in  order  to  bring  him  to  execution. 

If  after  outlawry,  in  civil  cafes,  the  defendant  pub¬ 
licly  appear,  he  is  to  be  arrefted  by  a  w’rit  of  capias  ut~ 
lagatum^  and  committed  till  the  outlawry  be  reverfed  : 
which  reverfal  may  be  had  by  the  defendant’s  appearing 
in  court  (and  in  the  king’s-bench,  by  fending  an  attor¬ 
ney,  according  to  ftatute  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  18.) 

and 
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I  Outlawry  and  any  plaufible  circumflance,  however  trifling,  is  in 
'  II  general  fuffieient  to  reverfe  it  5  it  being  confldered  only 
,  _  as  a  procefs  to  force  appearance.  The  defendant  mufl:, 

!  however,  pay  full  cofls,  and  mufl  put  the  plaintiff  in  the 

I  fame  condition  as  if  he  had  appeared  before  the  writ  of 

exigi facias  was  awarded.  It  is  appointed  by  magna 
charta,  that  no  freeman  fliall  be  outlawed,  but  aceording 
to  the  la  w  of  the  land.  A  minor  or  a  woman  cannot  be 
outlawed. 

In  Scotland  outlawry  anciently  took  place  in  the  cafe 
of  refufal  to  fulfil  a  civil  obligation,  as  well  as  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes.  At  prefent,  however,  it  only  takes  place  in  the 
two  cafes  of  flying  from  a  criminal  profecution,  and  of 
'  appearing  in  court  attended  by  too  great  a  number  of 

I  followers.  But  the  defender,  upon  appearing  at  any  di- 

I  jflance  of  time  and  offering  to  fland  trial,  is  entitled  de 

I  jure  to  have  the  outlawry  reverfed,  and  to  be  admitted 

to  trial  accordingly,  and  even  to  bail  if  the  offence  be 
bailable.  See  Waive. 

OVUM  ANGUINUM.  See  Anguinum. 

OUTWORKS,  \r\Fortification^?i\\t\\o{e  works  made 
without-fide  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  cover  and 
\  defend  it.  See  Fortification. 

OUSEL,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla.  See  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index  j 

OWEN,  Thomas,  a  judge  of  the  common-pleas, 
fon  of  Rlehard  Owen,  Efq.  of  Condover  in  Shropfliire, 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  Having  taken  a  degree  in 
arts,  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  entered  himfelf  of  Lln- 
j  i  coin’s  inn  in  London,  where  in  procefs  of  time  he  be- 

I  came  an  eminent  counfellor.  In  1583  he  was  elc6led 

Lent-reader  to  that  foclety.  In  1 590  he  was  made  fer- 
i  geant  at  law,  and  queen’s  fergeant  foon  after.  He  arri- 

ved  at  length  at  the  dignity  of  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  j  which  office  he  is  faid  to  have  executed,  during 
five  years,  with  great  abilities  and  Integrity.  He  died 
in  I  ^98  j  and  was  buried  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir 
in  Weflmlnfler  abbey,  where  a  monument  was  creeled 
to  his  memory.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  learned 
man,  and  a  patron  of  literature.  He  was  the  author  of 
“  Reports  in  the  common  pleas,  wherein  are  many 
choice  cafes,  mofl  of  them  thoroughly  argued  by  the 
^  learned  fergeants,  and  after  argued  and  refolved  by  the 

grave  judges  of  thofe  times,  \vith  many  cafes  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  year-books  are  reconciled  and  ex¬ 
plained.”  Lond.  1656,  folio. 

I  Owen,  Dr  John^  an  eminent  and  learned  dlffentlng 

minifler,  was  born  in  1616,  at  Hadham,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
i  of  which  place  his  father  \vas  vicar.  He  made  fuch 

furprlfing  proficiency  in  learning,  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  admitted  into  Q^ueen’s-college,  Oxford,  and 
|:  in  1635  was  made  mafler  of  arts:  but  foon  after,  difap- 

I  proving  the  new  regulations  made  by  Archblfliop  Laud 

their  chancellor,  with  which  he  refufed  to  comply,  he 
I  ^vas  obliged,  in  1637,  to  leave  the  univerfity  :  when  ta¬ 

king  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Dormer 
of  Afeot  in  Oxfordfliire,  and  was  at  the  fame  time  tutor 
to  his  cldeft  fon.  He  w^as  afterwards  chaplain  to  John 
Lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley  in  Berkflnre.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  he  openly  avowed  the  caufe  of  the  par¬ 
liament;  which  was  fo  refented  by  an  Uncle  who  had 
intended  to  leave  him  his  eflate,  that  he  difearded  him, 
and  left  it  to  another.  Yet  though  Lord  Lovelace  joined 
the  king,  he  treated  his  chaplain  with  great  civility:  but 
on  his  taking  the  field  with  the  royal  army,  Mr  O  wen 
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went  to  London,  and  foon  after  joined  the  non-confor-  Owen, 
mills.  In  1642  he  publiftied  his  book,  iutitled,  ADifplay  Qwhyhee.^ 
of  Arminianifm^  ^vhich  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  ~  ' 

advancement :  for  the  committee  for  purging  the  church 
of  fcandalous  miniflers  were  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  Mr 
White  their  chairman  fet  him  a  prefentation  of  the  li¬ 
ving  of  Fordham  in  ElTcx :  but  when  he  had  been  there 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  the  patron  hearing  that  the  fe- 
queflered  incumbent  Avas  dead,  prefented  another  to  the 
living  ;  upon  which  the  earl  of  Warwiek  gave  Mr 
Owen  the  living  of  Coggeflial.  Fie  had  not,  however, 
been  long  at  that  town  before  he  left  the  Prelby  ter  Ians; 
and,  joining  the  Independents,  formed  a  church  there. 

He  ^vas  now  fent  for  feveral  times  to  preach  before  the 
parliament;  and  among  the  refl  on  the  28th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1 648-9,  the  day  of  humiliation  for  the  intended  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Ireland.  Cromwell,  who  was  prefent  at  this 
lafl  difeourfe,  and  had  never  heard  him  before,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafed  with  it,  and  defired  his  company  into 
Ireland,  and  that  he  'would  refide  in  the  college  of 
Dublin.  This  he  did  ;  but  returned  in  about  half  a 
year.  Soon  after  Cromwell  fent  him  into  Scotland ; 
but  he  alfo  returned  from  thence  after  about  half  a 
year’s  flay  at  Edinburgh.  Fle  \vas  then  promoted  to  . 
the  deanery  of  Chrifl- church,  Oxford,  whither  he  went 
in  1651;  and  Cromwell,  being  now  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  nominated  him  his  vice-chancellor.  ^  The 
next  year  he  was  created  doftor  of  divinity  by  diploma. 

Dr  Owen  enjoyed  the  pofl  of  vice-chancellor  five  years; 
during  which  he  behaved  with  the  greatefl  moderation  ; 
for,  though  often  folicited,  he  never  molefled  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  royalifls  at  the  houfe  of  Dr  Willis  the  phy- 
fician,  where  divine  fervice  was  performed  according  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  :  and  though  he 
was  a  coramiffioner  for  ejedling  fcandalous  miniflers,  he 
frequently  overruled  his  brethren  in  favour  of  thofe 
royalifls  who  were  dlflinguiflied  by  their  merit.  At  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  was  removed  from  the  viee-chan- 
cellorfliip;  and  at  the  Refloration  was  ejected  from 
his  deanery  of  Chrifl-church.  But  he  had  provided 
himfelf  a  comfortable  retreat  at  an  eflate  he  had  pur- 
chafed  at  Hadham.  He  now  employed  himfelf  in 
preaching  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  in 
writing  books;  one  of  which,  intitled  Fiat  Lux^  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he  was  fo  pleafed 
with  it,  or  (as  is  faid)  from  policy  pretended  to  be  fo^ 
that  he  fent  for  Dr  Owen,  and  acknowledging  the  fer- 
vicc  he  had  done  by  it  to  the  Proteflant  religion,  offer¬ 
ed  to  prefer  him  in  the  church  if  he  would  conform ; 
but  he  defired  to  be  excufed. — His  moderation  drew 
him  refpefl  from  perfons  of  oppofitc  principles  ;  and  in 
the  number  of  his  friends  were  Dr  Wilkins  bifliop  of 
Chefler,  and  Dr  Barlow  bifliop  of  London.  He  died 
at  Ealing  in  1683.  His  works  are  printed  in  feven  vo¬ 
lumes  folio. 

Wood,  after  cenfuring  him  in  many  refpeds,  faysne- 
verthelefs,  that,  “  to  fpeak  impartially,  he  was  a  per- 
fon  well  Ikilled  in  the  tongues,  Rabblmcal  learning,  and 
Jewlfli  rites  and  cufloms;  that  he  haoa great  command 
of  his  Eiiglifli  pen,  and  was  one  of  the  genteelcfl  and 
fairefl  ^vriters  who  have  appeared  againft  the  church  of 
England.” 

OWHYH  EE,  the  eafternmofl,  and  by  far  the  lar- 
gefl,  of  the  Sandwich  iflands.  Its  greajeft  length  from 
north  to  fouth  is  28^  leagues,  its  breadth  24,  and  its 
4  H  2  circumference 
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^Owliyhec.  circumference  nearly  300  EnglHL  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  lix  large  diftrids  j  two  of  which  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  are  feparated  by  a  mountain,  that  rifes  in  three 
peaks,  which  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and  may 
be^  feen  clearly  at  40  leagues  diflance.  To  the  north  of 
this  mountain,  the  coaft  confiils  of  high  and  fleep  cliffs, 
down  which  fall  many  beautiful  cafeades  of  water.  The 
whole  country  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit 
trees.  The  peaks  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-eaft 
fide  appear  to  be  about  half  a  mile  in  height,  and  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  fnow,  "J'o  the  fouth  of  this  moun¬ 
tain,  the  coaft  prefents  a  profpedf  of  the  moft  dreary 
kind,  the  whole  country  ajipearing  to  have  undergone 
a  total  change  by  means  of  fomc  dreadful  convulfion. 
The  ground  is  everywhere  covered  wu'th  cinders,  and 
interfered  in  many  places  wuth  black  ftreaks,  which 
feem  to  mark  the  courfe  of  a  lava  that  has  flowed  not 
many  ages  fince  from  the  mountain  to  the  fhore.  The 
fouthern  promontory  looks  like  the  mere  dregs  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  The  projering  headland  is  compofed  of  broken 
and  craggy  rocks,  piled  irregularly  one  upon  another, 
and  terminating  in  fliarp  points ;  yet  amidft  thefe  ruins, 
there  are  many  pieces  of  rich  foil,  which  are  carefully 
laid  out  in  plantations,  and  the  neighbouring  fea  affords 
a  vaft  variety  of  excellent  fifh  :  fo  that  this  quarter  is 
much  belter  inhabited  than  tbofe  which  are  more  ver¬ 
dant.  The  fields  arc  inclofed  with  ftone  fences,  and  arc 
interfperfe.'l  with  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees.  We  are 
told  indeed  by  fome  of  Cook’s  ]ieople  who  walked 
through  a  confidcrable  part  of  it,  that  they  did  not  ob- 
ferve  a  fpot  of  ground,  that  w^as  fufeeptible  of  improve¬ 
ment  left  unplanted  ;  and  indeed  the  country,  from 
their  account,  could  fcarcely  be  cultivated  to  greater  ad- 
^’antage  for  the  purpofes  of  the  natives.  They  were  fur- 
prlfed  at  feeing  fevtral  fields  of  hay  j  and  upon  their  in¬ 
quiry,  to  v/hat  particular  ufe  it  w’as  applied,  they  'were 
informed,  that  it  'vvas  intended  to  cover  the  grounds 
where  the  young  taro  grewq  in  order  to  preferve  them 
from  being  feorched  by  the  rays  nf  the  fun.  They  ob- 
ferved  among  the  plantations  a  few  huts  fcattered  about, 
wdfteh  afforded  occafional  flielter  to  the  labourers  ;  but 
they  did  not  fee  any  villages  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fea  than  four  or  five  miles.  Near  one  of  them, 
'wl'deh  was  fituated  about  four  miles  from  the  bay,  they 
difeovered  a  cave  forty  fathoms  in  length,  three  in 
breadth,  and  of  the  fame  height.  It  was  open  at  each 
end  ;  its  fides  w^ere  fluted  as  if  'wrought  with  a  chifel  ^ 
and  the  furface  'was  glazed  over,  perhaps  by  the  aftion 
of  fire.  There  are  fuppo-fed  to  be  on  this  ifland  about 
150,000  inhabitants.  So  long  as  the  name  of  Captain 
Cook  ftiall  be  remembered,  this  ifland  Avill  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  *,  for  he  here  fell  a  vieftim  to  a  ftrange  concatena¬ 
tion  of  events.  See  CooK. 

We  have  the  following  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland  in  Ellis’s  Authentic  Narrative,  &c.  “  The 

men  are  above  the  middle  fize,  ftout,  well  made,  and 
flefhy,  but  not  fat.  Corpulency  is  not  altogether  fo 
great  a  mark  of  ^j*ftin61ion  in  thefe  as  in  the  Society 
iflcs  •,  and  tallnefs,  for  which  the  Otaheiteans  have  great 
partiality,  is  alfo  overlooked.  Their  colour  Is  in  gene¬ 
ral  brown  olive.  The  women  are  in  general  mafl:uline, 
though  there  are  fome  delicately  made,  and  the  voice 
rrf  them  all  is  foft  and  feminine.  The  hair  both  of  the 
head  and  beard  is  black  ^  that  of  the  head  the  men  wear 
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in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  that  is,  a  long  frizzled  ridge  Owhyhee. 
from  the  forehead  to  the  nCck,  the  fides  being  much  v*"— ^ 

ftiorter.  This  fafliion  feems  to  prevail  only  among  the 
principal  people,  that  of  the  inferior  fort  being  of  an 
equal  length  in  every  part.  Moft  of  tliem  were  very 
defirous  of  parting  wo'th  their  beards,  w  hieh,  they  faid, 
were  difagrceable  and  troublefome,  and  were  fond  of 
being  fhaved  by  our  people.  Some  of  the  priefls  wore 
their  beards  long,  and  would  not  on  any  account  part 
with  them.  The  women  wear  their  hair  long  before, 
but  very  fliort  behind,  which  is  not  the  moft  becoming 
mode  ;  and,  like  thofe  of  the  Friendly  ifles,  they  have 
a  way  of  rendering  it  of  different  colours,  red,  yellow, 
and  brown.  The  features  of  both  fexes  are  good,  and 
we  faw  fomc  of  the  females  who  might  really  be  called 
fine  women.  Their  teeth  are  even,  and  perfc£lly  white. 

In  general,  they  ftem  to  be  very  healthy,  and  we  obler- 
ved  feveral  who  appeared  to  be  of  great  age.  As  to 
difeafes  we  faw  none  who  laboured  under  any  during 
our  ftay,  excejit  the  venereal  complaint  5  coughs  and 
colds  indeed  were  pretty  general,  and  one  man  died. 

From  what  we  could  learn  of  his  diforder  from  the  na¬ 
tives,  it  Avas  a  violent  griping  or  colic. 

“  Both  men  and  women  appeared  to  be  of  a  good 
difpofition,  and  behaved  to  each  other  the  tendereft 
regard  :  Avhen  they  did  fall  out,  Avhich  fometimes  Avas 
the  cafe,  occafioned  by  the  upfetting  of  a  canoe,  or  fome 
fueh  trifling  accident,  they  only  fcolded  a  little,  and  this 
Avas  foon  over  and  forgotten.  We  never  faAV  them 
ftrike  each  other  upon  any  occafion.  They  are  all 
thicA'es,  from  the  aree  to  the  toAvto,  but  not  quite  fo* 
expert  at  it  as  our  Otaheitc  friends. 

“  The  cuftom  of  tattoAving  prevails  greatly  among 
thefe  people,  but  the  men  haA^e  a  much  larger  ftiarc  of 
it  than  the  Avomen  *,  many  (particularly  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Mow’whee)  have  one  half  their  body,  from  head 
to  foot,  marked  in  this  manner,  Avhich  gives  them  a  moft 
ftriking  appearance.  It  is  done  Avith  great  regularity, 
and  looks  remarkably  neat  :  fome  have  only  an  arm^ 
marked  in  this  manner,  others  a  leg  j  fome  again  have 
both  arm  and  leg,  and  others  only  the  hand.  The  avo- 
men  are  for  the  moft  part  marked  upon  the  tip  of  their 
tongvie  ;  but  of  thefe  we  faAV  but  few.  Both  fexes  have 
a  particular  mark  according  to  the  diflridin  which  they 
live  ;  or  it  is  ratl>tr  the  mark  of  the  aree,  or  principal 
man,  under  Avhofe  jurifdidion  they  more  immediately 
are.  We  never  faw  the  operation  of  tattoAving  perform¬ 
ed,  nor  could  Ave  procure  a  fight  of  the  inftruments  ufed 
upon  this  oceafi«n  ;  but  it  is  likely  they  are  much  the- 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  Friendly  and  Society  ifles. 

“  Both  men  and  Avomen  are  very  cleanly  in  their- 
perfons  j  the  latter  Avafti  their  whole  bodies  in  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  tAvice  and  fometimes  three  times  a-day  j  but  the  Avo¬ 
men  of  Otaheite  haA’c  the  advantage  of  tlicm  in  one 
point  of  cloanlinefs,  Avhich  is  eradicating  the  hairs  from 
under  the  arm  pits.  This  is  a  cuftom  we  obferved  no- 
Avhere  but  at  the  Society  ifles. 

“  There  are  no  people  in  the  Avorld  v  ho  indulge 
tbemfelvcs  more  in  their  fcnfual  appetite  than  thefe  :  in 
fa<ft,  they  carry  it  to  a  moft  feandalouS  and  (hameful  de¬ 
gree,  and  In  a  manner  not  proper  to  be  mentioned.  I'he 
ladies  are  very  lavifli  of  their  favours  ;  but  are  far  from 
being  f(i  mercenary  as  thofe  of  the  Friendly  or  Society 
iftes,  and  fome  of  their  attachments  feemed  purely  the* 
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Owbyhce.  ciFe^  of  afFe6lion.  They  xirc  initiated  Into  this  v;ay  of 

— V - life  at  a  very  early  period  Me  faw  fome  ^vho  could  not 

be  more  than  ten  years  old. 

‘‘  Their  elothing  confifls  of  eloth  of  diiTerent  kinds: 
that  Avorn  by  the  men,  which  is  called  marro^  is  abotit 
half  a  yard  wide,  and  four  yards  long  j  that  of  the  wo¬ 
men  three  quarters  of  a  yard  Avide,  and  of  the  fame 
length  as  the  men’s  :  this  they  call  pah-oduiva  ;  they 
both  Avear  it  round  their  middle,  but  the  men  pafs  it 
betAA’een  their  legs.  This  is  the  general  drefs  of  both 
fexes  j  but  the.  better  fort  fometimes  throAv  a  large 
piece  loofcly  over  their  flioulders.  Eefides  the  marro, 
they  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  cloth,  Avhich  derive 
t  heir  names  either  from  the  dilferent  ufes  they  are  ap- 
])lied  to,  or  their  different  texture  and  pattern  ;  all, 
lioAvever,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  are  made  from  the 
Chinefc  paper  mulberry  tree.  The  principal  of  thefe 
is  the  cappa,  Avhich  is  about  lo  or  12  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  many  Avidc,  and  is  thick  and  warm  ;  they 
Avrap  themfelves  up  in  this  when  they  retire  to  deep. 
They  have  another  kind,  Avhich  is  white,  and  much 
thinner;  this,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  they  throw 
loofely  oA^er  their  flioulder  ;  it  is  fometimes  20  or  30 
yards  long,  and  wide  io  proportion.  The  marro  and 
pah  OJUAva  arc  curloufly  painted  of  A''arious  patterns, 
but  the  otiiers  are  generally  Avliite,  or  dyed  red,  black, 
and  yelloAV. 

“  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  men  are  the 
feather  caps  and  cloaks  ;  fome  of  the  latter  reach  doAvn 
to  their  heels,  and  have  a  mod  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  made  for  the  moft  part  of  red  and 
yelloAV  feathers,  which  are  tied  upon  fine  net-AVork. 
The  caps  are  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers, 
Avhicli  are  fometimes  intermixed  AAuth  black;  they  are 
fecured  upon  a  kind  of  balket-AVork,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  helmet.  Both  caps  and  clocks  are  made  of  va¬ 
rious  patterns  and  fizes.  I'hc  cloaks  are  not  all  com¬ 
pofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  feathers,  but  are  fometimes 
varied  AAuth  the  long  tall  feathers  of  the  cock,  with  a 
border  of  yelloAV  or  red,  and  fometimes  Avith  thofe  of 
the  tropic  bird.  Both  caps  and  cloaks,  hoAvever,  arc 
only  to  be  feen  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  principal  people, 
'.rhey  have  alfo  a  kind  of  fiy-fiap,  made  of  a  bunch  of 
feathers  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  thin  piece  of  fmootli 
and  poliflied  Avood  :  they  are  generally  made  of  the 
tall  feathers  of  the  cock,  but  the  better  fort  of  people 
hp.A’e  them  of  the  tropic  bird’s  feathers,  or  thofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  black  and  yelloAV  bird  called  vioIiS,  The 
handle  is  A’ei'y  frequently  made  of  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  arras  or  leg  of  thofe  whom  they  have  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle,  curioufly  inlaid  with  tortoife-fliell  :  thefe  they  deem 
A-ery  valuable,  and  will  not  part  Avitli  them  under  a  great 
price,  'rhis  ornament  is  common  to  the  fuperiors  of 
both  fexes. 

^  “  The  Avomen  too  haA’^e  their  fliare  in  the  ornamen¬ 

tal  Avay  :  that  Avhich  they  value  moft  is  the  oral.  I'his 
is  a  kind  of  ruff  or  necklace,  made  of  red,  green,  black, 
and  yelloAv  feathers,  curioufty  put  together,  and  in 
moft  elegant  patterns,  Avhich  really  do  honour  to  the 
fancy  of  the  ladies,  whofe  hufineft  it  is  to  make  them. 
They  never  think  iTiemfelves  dreff'd  without  one  or 
tAvo  of  thele  round  their  necks,  and  thofe  who  can 
afford  it  wear  many.  Others  again  are  compofed  o£ 
fmall  variegated  fhells,  difpofed  in  a  Axry  neat  manner  ; 
fome  confift  of  feveral  ryAVS  of  tAviited  hair,  Avith 
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a  piece  of  carved  AVood  or  bone,  highly  poliflied,  the  OAvli3he'e 
bottom  part  forming  a  curAm.  The  higher  the  qua-  il 
lity  of  the  AA^earer,  the  greater  is  the  fize  of  tlie  Avood  , 
or  bone,  and  the  quantity  of  the  tAvlfted  hair.  The 
next  thing  is  the  poo-remah  or  bracelet;  the  moft  va¬ 
luable  are  made  of  boar’s  tuflvs  faftened  together  fide 
by  fide  Avith  a  piece  of  firing,  by  means  of  a  hole  drill¬ 
ed  through  the  middle  ;  the  larger  the  tufks,  the  great¬ 
er  the  value.  Sometimes  tAvo  fticlls  tied  round  the  \ATifts 
Avith  tvvifted  or  braided  hair,  ferA'^e  the  purpofe  of 
bracelets ;  but  even  in  this  cafe  they  fliow  great  nice¬ 
ty,  being  particularly  careful  to  match  them  as  near  as 
poffiblc.  They  Avere  prodigioufly  fond  of  thofe  Ave 
gave  them,  Avhich  AAmre  only  a  fcAv  beads,  fecured  by 
thread  upon  a  ft  rip  of  fcarlet  cloth,  and  made  to  but¬ 
ton  round  the  wrilt.  So  much  did  they  at  firft  value 
them,  that  a  fmall  hatchet  and  one  of  thefe  Avould  pur- 
chafe  a  hog,  which  Avithout  it  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  three  large  hatchets.  The  women  AA'ere 
perpetually  tcazing  the  men  to  dlfpofe  of  their  various 
articles  for  thefe  bracelets ;  at  leaft  one  of  them  Avas  al- 
Avays  to  make  a  part  of  the  price.”  W.  Long.  156.  0, 

N.  Lat.  19.  28. 

OV/L.  Sec  Strix,  Ornithology  Index,  ' 

OWLING,  fo  called  from  its  being  ufually  carried 
on  in  the  night,  is  the  offence  of  tranfporting  wool  or 
fheep  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  detriment  of  its  fta- 
ple  manufaflure.  This  Avas  forbidden  at  common  laAV, 
and  more  particularly  by  ftatute  ii  EdAv.  III.  c.  i, 

Avhen  the  importance  of  our  AA’^oollen  manufafture  Avas 
firft  attended  to  ;  and  there  are  noAv^  many  later  fta- 
tutes  relating  to  this  offence,  the  moft  ufeful  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  arc  tbofe  enabled  in  the  reign  of  Q^ueen 
Elizabeth  and  fince.  The  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  makes 
the  tranfportalion  of  live  ftieep,  or  embarking  them  on 
board  any  fliip,  for  the  firft  offence  forfeiture  of  goods, 
and  imprifonment  for  a  year,  -and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  left  hand  ftiall  be  cut  off  in  fome  public 
market,  and  fiiall  be  there  nailed  up  in  the  openeft 
place  ;  and  the  fccond  offence  is  felony.  The  ftalutes 
I  2  Car.  II.  c.  32.  and  y  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  28.  make 
the  exportation  of  avooI,  ftieep,  or  fullers  earth,  liable 
to  pecuniary  penalties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  intc- 
reft  of  the  ftiip  and  cargo  by  the  owmtrs,  if  privy  ;  and 
confifeation  of  goods,  and  three  years  imprifonment  to 
the  mafter  and  all  the  mariners.  And  the  ftatute  4 
Geo.  J.  c.  II.  (amended  and  farther  enforced  by  12 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  and  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.)‘  niakes  it 
traiifportation  for  feven  years,  if  the  penalties  be  not 
paid. 

OXALIS,  WooDSORREL,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  tlie  decandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Gruinales,  See  Bo¬ 
tany  In  (I ex  ^ 

OXFORD,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England,  celebrated  for  its  imiAaTfity,  and  pleaiant- 
Iv  lituated  in  a  plain,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  fruitful 
country.  The  compofition  of  the  nan:ys  is  obvion*?.  In 
the  Britifti  times  it  feems  t<)  have  been  a  place  of  ftudy, 

“  d'lie  AAufdom  of  our  ancoftors  (fays  Camden)  as  ap- 
p  ‘ars  in  our  hilfory,  conlecraled  CA^’en  in  the  Britifn 
times  this  city  to  the  mufes,  t'  anflating  them  from  Greek- 
lade  (now  a  fmall  toAvn  in  Wilt^)  hither,  as  to  a  more 
fruitful nurfery.  For  Alexander Neeham  ^  wrifes,  “Italjr^it 
claims  fuperior  knoAvledgq  of  civil  laAV  ;  but  the  ftudy  ttira  Re- 

Q£rwm,  lib.  ii> 
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of  divinity  and  the  liberal  arts  proves,  that  the  univerfity 
deferves  the  preference  to  all  others.  Agree¬ 
able  alfo  to  Merlin’s  prophecy,  Wifdom  has  flourilhed  at 
the  Ford  of  Oxen,  and  will  in  its  due  time  pafsover  alfo 
into  Ireland.”  But  in  the  following  Saxon  age,  when 
'  fo  many  cities  were  deftroyed,  it  underwent  the  com¬ 
mon  fate,  and  for  a  long  while  was  famous  only  for  the 
relicks  of  Fridefwide,  who  was  ranked  among  the  faints 
for  her  holy  life,  merely  becaufe  fhe  had  folemnly  de¬ 
voted  herfelf  to  God  j  and  Prince  Algar,  folieiting  her 
in  marrage,  was  miraeuloufly,  as  they  fay,  deprived  of 
his  eye-light.” 

Perhaps  the  following  additional  extraft  from  Cam¬ 
den  will  be  more  to  the  purpofe  in  developing  the 
ancient  date  of  learning  in  this  city,  than  any  thing 
which  we  could  bring  forward  of  our  own.  “  When 
the  florm  of  the  Danifh  war  was  over,  the  moft  reli- 
A. D.Sd5. gious  Prince  Alfred')'  reftored  their  retreats  to  the 
long-exiled  mufes,  by  founding  three  colleges,  one  for 
grammarians^  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  for 
divinity. .  This  will  be  more  fully  explained  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage  in  the  old  annals  of  the  New  Monaftery 
at  Winehefter.  ‘  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  806,  the 
fecond  year  of  the  arrival  of  St  Grimbald  in  England, 
the  univerlity  of  Oxford  was  begun  j  the  firft  w'ho 
prefided  and  read  divinity  le6lures  in  it  being  St  Neoth, 
an  abbot  and  able  divine,  and  St  Grimbald,  a  moft 
eminent  profeflbr  of  the  incomparable  fweetnefs  of  the 
faered  pages  j  After  the  monk,  an  excellent  fcholar, 
profefTing  grammar  and  rhetoric  j  John  monk  of  the 
church  of  St  David  giving  le6tures  in  logic,  mufic, 
and  arithmetic  and  John  the  monk,  colleague  of  St 
Grimbald,  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  an  univerfal  fcho¬ 
lar,  teaching  geometry  and  aftronoray  before  the  moft 
glorious  and  invincible  King  Alfred,  whofe  memory 
wdll  dwell  like  honey  in  the  mouths  of  all.’  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  as  w’e  find  in  an  excellent  MS.  of  the  faid  After, 

W’ho  was  at  that  time  profeftbr  here,  ‘  broke  out  a 
fharp  and  fatal  quarrel  between  Grymbold  and  thofe 
very  learned  men  wJiom  he  had  brought  thither  with 
him,  and  the  old  fcholars  whom  he  found  there  j  who, 
on  his  coming,  unanimoufly  refufed  to  receive  the 
rules,  methods,  and  forms  of  lefluring,  that  Grymbold 
introdueed.  Three  years  had  pafted  without  any  great 
differenee  between  them  j  but  the  fecret  averfion  after- 
’wards  broke,  out  with  the  utmoft  violence.  In  order 
to  quell  it,  the  invincible  King  Alfred,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  of  it  by  the  meftages  and  complaints  from  Grym¬ 
bold,  went  in  perfon  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute,  and  he  took  the  greateft  pains  to  hear  the 
caufes  and  complaints  on  both  Tides.  'The  foundation 
of  the  difference  was  this  :  The  old  fcholars  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  before  Grymbold  eame  to  Oxford,  learning 
had  flouriftied  there,  though  the  fcholars  at  that  time 
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againft  the  Pelagian  herefies,  and  wonderfully  approved  Oxfonl. 
their  plan  and  inftitution.  The  king,  with  unheard- 
of  condefeenfion,  gave  both  parties  attentive  hearing, 
and  repeated  his  pious  and  feafonable  advice,  to  main¬ 
tain  mutual  union  and  eoneord,  and  left  them  with  the 
profpedi  that  both  parties  would  follow  his  advice  and 
embrace  his  inftitutions.  But  Grymbold,  offended  at 
this  proceeding,  immediately  retired  to  the  monaftery 
at  Winehefter  lately  founded  by  King  Alfred.  He  al¬ 
fo  eaufed  his  tomb  to  be  removed  to  Winehefter,  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  lay  his  bones  when  his  courfe 
of  life  %vas  ended,  in  the  vault  under  the  ehancel  of  St 
Peter’s  church  at  Oxford,  which  church  himfelf  had 
built  from  the  ground,  of  ftone  polifticd  in  the  moft  coft- 
ly  manner.’ 

“  This  happy  reftoration  of  learning  ^vas  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  various  calamities.  The  Danes  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  plundered  and  burnt  the  place  ^ 
and  foon  after  Harold  Harefoot  pradlifed  the  moft  in¬ 
human  barbarities  here  in  revenge  for  Tome  of  his  men 
^  who  were  killed  in  an  affray  j  fo  that  the  moft  melan¬ 
choly  remove  of  the  ftudents  enfued,  and  the  univer- 
fity  remained  almoft  extinft,  a  lamentable  fpe<ftaele,  till 
the  time  of  William  the  Norman.  Some  have  falfely 
fuppofed  this  prince  took  the  eity,  mifled  by  a  wrong 
reading  in  fome  copies  of  Oxonia  for  Exonia,  At  that 
time,  however,  it  was  the  feat  of  an  univerfity,  as  we 
learn  from  thefe  words  of  Ingulphus,  who  lived  at  that 
time.  ‘  I  Ingulphus  fettled  firft  at  Weftminfter,  was 
afterwards  fent  to  ftudy  at  Oxford,  having  made  greater 
proficiency  than  many  of  my  own  age  in  Ariftotle, 

&c.’  What  we  call  an  univerjity^  they  in  that  age 
called  a Jiudy,^"*  Many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  de- 
ferted  till  about  the  year  1 1 29,  and  that  this  defertion 
was  in  confequenee  of  its  having  been  befieged  and 
taken  by  William  ,the  Conqueror.  About  this  year, 
however,  Robert  Pulen  began  to  read  ledlures  in  divi¬ 
nity,  or  (as  it  is  exprefted  in  the  chronicle  of  Ofeney 
abbey)  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  had  fallen  into  ne- 
gledl  in  England  ;  and  fueh  was  the  refort  of  ftudents 
to  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  John  there  were  not 
fewer  than  3000.  Robert  d’Oily,  a  Norman,  to  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  given  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  built  a  eaftle  on  the  weft  fide,  in  1071  j  and  he  is 
alfo  fuppofed  to  have  furrounded  it  with  walls.  In  a 
palace  built  by  Henry  I.  was  born  Richard  I.  com¬ 
monly  called  Ccsur  de  Lion,  About  the  tenth  of  King 
John,  there  happened  a  quarrel  between  the  citizens 
and  ftudents  j  in  confequenee  of  which  many  of  the 
latter  quitted  it,  but  returned  again  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards.  Here^  Henry  III.  held  a  parliament  to  fettle 


though 

were  fe^ver  than  in  more  ancient  times,  the  greater 
part  being  driven  out  by  the  cruelty  and  oppreftion  of 
the  Pagans.  They  alfo  proved  and  fhowed,  and  that 
by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  ancient  chronicles,  that 
the  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  place  were  efta- 
blitlied  by  certain  religious  and  learned  men,  fuch  as 
Gildas,  Melkinnus,  Ninnius,  Kentigern,  and  others^ 
w’ho  had  all  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  thefe  ftudies/ 
having  fettled  matters  there  in  peace  and  harmony  *, 
and  alfo  that  St  Germanus  eame  to  Oxford,  and  ftaid 
there  half  a  year  in  his  journey'  over  Britain  to  preach 


the  differences  between  him  and  his  barons  5  when  he 
confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the  univerfity  by 
his  predeeefibrs,  and  added  others  of  his  own.  In  this 


reign  the  ftudents  are  faid  to  have  been  30,000,  w  ho 
W’ere  all  excommunicated  by  the  pope  for  fome  rude- 
nefs  to  his  legate.  '  In  the  time  of  Duns  Seotus,  we 
are  told  that  30,000  fcholars  attended  his  ledlures. 
Matthew  Paris  ftyles  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  ^  the 
fecond  fehool  of  the  church  after  Paris,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  the  ehureh.’  The  popes  had  before 
this  honoured  it  tvith  the  title  of  JJmverfity^  which 
they  had  conferred  by  their  decrees  on  no  other  but 
that  of  Paris,  this  of  Oxford,  and  thofe  of  Bologna 
and  Salamanca.  It  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Vi- 
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Oxford,  enne,  that  *  fchools  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebi*ew,  A- 
rabie,  and  Chaldee  languages,  iliould  be  ere61:ed  in  the 
fludies  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca  (as 
the  moil  confiderable),  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
languages  might  prevail  by  their  being  thus  taught  5 
and  that  Catholic  perfons  be  chofen,  fufficiently  verfed 
therein,  two  in  each  language.  For  thofe  in  Oxford, 
the  biOiops,  monafteries,  chapters,  convents,  colleges, 
exempt  and  not  exempt,  and  the  re^lors  of  ehurehes 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  were 
to  provide  a  competent  maintenance.”  In  Edw.  III.’s 
time,  the  fcholars  were  fplit  into  two  fa£tions,  called  the 
northern  and  foiitliern  men  ;  a  divifion  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  many  difordcrs  and  much  violence,  but  in  a  fliort 
time  concord  and  harmony  again  prevailed. 

As  colleges  began  about  this  time  to  be  founded  and 
endowed,  we  fliall  here  prefent  our  readers  with  a  lift  of 
them,  together  with  the  time  when,  and  the  perfons  by 
whom,  they  were  founded. 


Founders.  Kin^s  reigns. 

King  Alfred.  Alfred. 

^  Sir  John  Baliol,  father  to  the  >  jjj 

\  king  of  Scots.  3  ^ 

C  Walter  Merton  lord  chancellor  ) 

^  and  bimop  of  nocheiter.  3 

Edward  11.  Edw.  IF. 

Walter  Stapleton,  hifliop.  Edw.  II. 

Robert  Eglesfield,  B.  O-  Edw.  III. 

C  William  of  Wickham  bifliop  of)  jjj 

X  Winchefter,  lord  chancellor.  3 

^Richard  Fleming,  bifliop  ^  [^g^iry  VI 

C  Hugh  Chicheley,  archbifliop  of 7  ^ 

X_  Canterbury.  3  '  ^ 

C  William  Wainfleet,  bifliop  u’nnrv  Vt 

I  Winchefter,  lord  chancellor.  3  ^ 

C  William  Smith,  bifliop  of  Lincoln  >  „  vttt 
7  and  Richard  Sutton,  Efq.  3 

C  Richard  Fox,  b.lhop  of  Winche-) 

7  fter,  and  lord  privy  leal.  3 

Chrift-Church.  Cardinal  Wol.| , 

Sir  Thomas  Pope. 


Colleges. 

Univerfity, 

Bftiol. 

Merton. 

Oriel. 

Exeter. 

Queen’s. 

New  College. 

Lincoln, 

All-Souls. 

Magdalen. 

Brazen-Nofe. 


Corpus  Chrifti. 

TT  ^TTXX  /-I  «  «%  1  T  ^  F  I 

-  Hen.  VIII. 

Trinity.  Sir  Thomas  Pope.  Mary. 

c.  T  T  -o  ^Sir  Thomas  White,  merchant  of 7 
StJohnBapt.ft.-J  ]^Mary. 

Jefus.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth. 

Wadham.  Nicolas  and  Dorothy  Wadham.  James  I. 

„  ,  ,  C  Thomas  Tifdale,  Efq.  and  Dr7..‘  ■- 

Pembroke.  ^  Richard  Wlntwick.  ^  James  I. 

Worcefter  was  called  Gloncejler-hall  till  lately,  that  it  was  en¬ 
dowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  and  made  collegiate. 

Hartford  was  Hart-hall  till  1740,  that  it  was  ere^ed  into  a  col¬ 
lege  by  Dr  Richard  Newton.  ^ 


All  thefe  are  richly  endowed,  and  have  fine  gardens, 
libraries,  chapels,  &e.  The  halls  in  which  the  ftu- 
dents  maintain  themfelves,  except  a  few  that  have  ex¬ 
hibitions,  are  thefe :  St  Edmund’s,  belonging  to  Q^ueen’s 
college  j  Magdalen,  to  Magdalen  college  ;  St  Al¬ 
ban’s,  to  Merton  ;  St  Mary’s,  to  Oriel ;  New-Inn,  to 
New-eollege.  Several  perfons  have  been  great  bene- 
faflors  to  particular  colleges,  as  Dr  RatclifFe  to  Uni¬ 
verfity  college  5  Colonel  Codrlngton  and  Dr  Clarke, 
to  All-Souls;  ^ueen  Caroline,  to  Queen’s  ;  the  before- 
mentioned  Dr  Clarke  and  Mrs  Eaton,  to  Worcefter  ; 
Dr  Wake,  archbifhop  of  Canter^bury,  to  Chrift-ehureh. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  colleges  are  Magdalen’s 
and  Chrlft'church,  which  are  as  noble  foundations  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  ehureh  of  the  latter  is  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  has  a  dean,  eight  canons,  eight  chaplains, 
eight  finging  men,  eight  chorxfters,  a  teacher  of  mu- 
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fic,  and  an  organift.  Each  of  the  colleges  has  its  vi-  Oxford, 
fitor  appointed  by  its  ftatutes,  except  Chrift-church,  Oxford- 
whleh  is  fubje(ft  to  the  vifitatlon  of  the  Sovereign  alone. . 

The  other  remarkable  buildings  belonging  to  the  uni-  v~"- 
verfity  are,  firft,  the  public  fehools;  feeondly,  the  Bod¬ 
leian  or  public  library  ;  thirdly,  Ratcliffe’s  library,  a 
moft  elegant  ftrudure,  for  building  and  furniftiing 
which.  Dr  Rateliffe  left  40,000!.;  fourthly,  the  theatre, 
built  by  Sheldon,  arehbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  fifthly,, 
the  mufeum,  in  which  is  an  elaboratOry  and  a  repofi- 
tory  for  natural  and  artificial  rarities  and  antiquities; 
fixthly,  the  Clarendon  printing-houfe,  fo  called,  be^ 
caufe  it  was  built  partly  with  the  money  ariling  to 
the  univerfity  by  the  fale  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  hiftory. 

To  the  fouth  of  Magdalen  college  lies  the  phyfic  gar¬ 
den,  inftituted  by  the  earl  of  Danby,  and  much  im¬ 
proved  by  Dr  Sherrard.  It  contains  five  acres,  in 
which  is  a  complete  feries  of  fueh  plants  as  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  dilpofed  in  their  rcfpeflive  clafies;  together  with 
two  neat  and  convenient  green-houfes,  ftocked  v/ith  a 
valuable  colle61ion  of  exoties,  and  a  hot-houfe,  where 
various  plants  brought  from  the  %varmer  climates  are 
raifed.  The  whole  body  of  the  univerfity,  including 
profeffors,  fellows,  and  ftudents  of  all  forts,  exceeds 
3000.  Each  college  has  its  particular  ftatutes  and 
rules  for  government.  There  are  four  terms  in  the 
year  for  public  exercifes,  &c.  and  particular  days  and 
hours  for  public  lectures  by  the  feveral  profeffors.  The 
univerfity  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  high-fteward, 
viee-ehaneellor,  two  pro6lors,  a  public  orator  (fee  Pu^ 
blic  Orator)  ;  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  regifter, 
three  efqulre  beadles,  and  three  yeomen-beadles.  As 
to  the  elty,  it  has  had  the  fame  privileges  granted  to 
it  as  London,  particularly  an  exemption  from  toll  all 
over  England.  It  was  made  an  epifcopal  fee  in  154I, 
when  Robert  King,  the  laft  abbot  of  Ofeney,  was 
eledled  biftiop.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  hlgli-ftew- 
ard,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  aftiftants,  twa 
bailiffs,  a  town-elerk,  two  chamberlains,  all  that  have 
borne  the  office  of  bailiff  and  ehaniberlain,  and  24  eom- 
man-council  men  ;  but  thefe  are  fubjedi  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor  or  viee-chanecllor  of  the  univerfity  in  all  affairs  of 
moment ;  and  the  mayor,  the  principal  citizens,  and 
ftieriff  of  the  county,  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  univerfity.  The  city,  including  the  col¬ 
leges,  is  a  place  of  confiderable  magnitude,  having  13^ 
parifii-ehurehes,  befides  the  cathedral,  well  built,  clean, 
and  regular.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  is  efti- 
mated  at  11,694.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
the  Woodftoek  and  Banbury  roads,  a  neat  hofpital  was 
eredled  by  the  truftees  of  Dr  Rateliffe’s  benefaAion,  out 
of  the  furplus  money  remaining  after  defraying  the  ex- 
penee  of  his  library.  The  male  line  of  the  family  of 
Vere,  to  whom  the  city  had  given  the  title  of  earl  for 
300  years,  failing  in  Aubrey  de  Vefc,  who  was  twen¬ 
tieth  earl.  Queen  Anne  conferred  the  title  upon  Robert 
Harley,  a  defeendant  of  the  Veres,  in  whofc  family  it 
ftill  continues.  The  chief  trade  of  the  elty  is  in  malt, 
conveyed  in  barges  to  London.  It  is  impoffible,  in  the 
narrow  bounds  neeeffarily  preferibed  to  this  article,  to 
give  fo  particular  an  account  of  this  celebrated  place  zs 
its  importance  demands  :  but  w^e  fhall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  article  University,  when  this  feminary,  amongft 
others,  ftiall  be  more  particularly  deferibed. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  which  made  part  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory 


Oxfcrdiliire 

!i 

Oxygen. 
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rilory  of  tlie  ancient  Dohuni^  a  cGunty  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  wed  by  GloucederOure  ^  on  the  foiith, 
^vliere  itis  broadell,  the  river  Ifis  divides  it  froin  Berk- 
{hire  ;  on  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  Buckinghamdiire ; 
and  on  the  north,  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow 
yoint,  it  has  on  the  one  fide  Northamptonfliire,  and 
on  the  oilier  Vv^arwiekihire.  It  extends  50  miles  from 
nortli  to  fouth,  and  35  from  eaii  to  weft,  making 
about  130  in  eireuinference  :  within  which  are  con¬ 
tained  one  city,  15  market  towns,  280  parillies,  14 
hundreds,  534,000  acres,  and  about  109,620  fouls. 
The  air  is  fwcet  and  pleafant,  and  the  foil  rich  and 
fertile.  The  lower  parts  confift  of  meadows  and  corn¬ 
fields,  and  the  higher  were  covered  witli  woods  till  the 
civil  ^vars  \  in  which  tliey  were  fo  entirely  deftroyed, 
that  W'ood  is  now  extremely  fcaree  and  dear,  except  in 
what  is  called  the  Chiltern,  and  fo  is  coal  ;  of  confe- 
quence  fuel  bears  an  exorbitant  price.  The  county  is 
extremely  well  watered  *,  for  befides  the  Ifis,  Tame, 
Cherwell,  Evcnlode,  and  WindruQi,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  IciTer  rivers  and  brooks.  One  of  the  four 
great  Roman  ways  pafles  quite  througli  this  county,  en¬ 
tering  at  the  pariiE  of  Chinner,  and  going  out  at  that  of 
Goring.  There  is  another  lefler  one,  that  extends  be¬ 
tween  Colnbrook  and  Wallinford,  called  Gremefdikt\ 
'ri'iC  county  fends  nine  members  to  parliament,  viz. 
twm  for  the  ftiire,  two  for  the  city,  two  for  tlie  univer- 
fity,  two  for  New  WriodftocE,  and  one  for  Banbury. 

OXG  ANG,  or  OxGATE,  is  generally  taken,  in  our 
old  law-books,  for  15  acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  a 
fingle  ox  can  plough  in  a  year. 

OX  US,  or  .IiHuy,  a  large  ilver  of  Afia,  much 
taken  nolice  of  in  ancient  hiftories,  but  does  not  rife 
in  the  north  of  India,  as  moft  waiters  affirm  ;  for, 
according  to  the  bell;  and  latell  maps  made  by  thofe 
who  have  been  upon  the  fpot,  it  ran  a  courfe  of  about 
260  miles  from  the  Cafpian  fea  to  th.e  lake  Aral, 
whofe  diraenfions  have  lately  been  difeovered,  and  is 
but  very  lately  known  to  the  Europeans  ;  but,  as  it 
paffes  through  a  defert  country  abounding  with  fands, 
the  inhabitants  fn  diverted  its  courfe,  that  the  old  chan- 
nel  can  hardly  be  difeovered. 

OXYCRATE,  an  old  term,  in  Pharmaaj^  denot¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  proper  to  alTuage, 
cool,  and  refredi.  The  ufual  proportion  is  one  fpooii- 
ful  of  vinegar  to  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  water. 

OXYDE,  or  Oxide,  in  ChemiJlrij^  is  the  term  ufed 
to  denote  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  bodies  formed  by  the 
union  of  certain  bafes  with  a  fniallcr  proportion  of  oxy¬ 
gen  than  what  is  neceflary  for  their  converfion  into 
acids.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  bodies  are  wdiat 
were  formerly  called  metallic  calces,  and  have  for  their 
bafe  fome  metallic  fubftance.  It  is  in  this  ftate  that 
metals  are  often  contained  in  the  ores,  from  which 
they  are  extra6led,  and  converted  into  the  metallic  form, 
by  the  proeefs  called  I'eduEiion,  Metals  arc  converted 
into  oxides  hy  combuftion,  and  by  folution  in  acids  ; 
and  many  of  them  affume  this  form  from  the  aflion  of 
the  atmofplicre  alone,  but  more  readily  when  this  is  af- 
fifted  by  moifture.  See  the  hiflory  of  the  metals  under 
Chemistry. 

OXYD  AT  I  ON,  or  Oxidation,  is  a  term  employed 
to  exprefs  the  proeefs  by  which  bodies  are  converted  in¬ 
to  oxides.  See  Metals  under  Chemistry. 

OXYGEN,  a  term  adopted  dn  the  new  cheraleal 
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nomenclCiture,  to  exprefs  the  acidifying  principle*,  from  Oxygen 
“  acid,”  and  “  to  generate.”  It  is  not  11 

found  naturally  in  a  leparate  ftate,  but  always  combined 
with  fome  other  fubftance.  In  its  aeriform  or  elaftic 
ftate,  it  is  called  oxi/genous  gns,  and  is  ihe  fame  as  the 
dcfililogijlicated  air  of  Prieftley  and  Cavendilli,  the  em- 
pijreal  air  of  Scheele,  the  vital  and  pure  air  of  other 
chernllls.  Sec  OxYGEN,  Chtxaiistry  Index. 

OXYGLYCU,  a  fpecies  of  drink  prepared  of  tlie 
fweeteft  honey  combs  macerated  and  boiled.  I’he  combs, 
from  \vhicli  all  the  honey  has  been  exprefTed,  are  put 
into  a  pot  witli  pure  water,  and  boiled  till  they  feem 
to  have  de])ofited  all  their  contained  honey  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  This  liquor  Is  to  be  kept  5  and,  when  diluted 
with  cold  water,  is  to  be  drank  in  the  fummer  time, 
in  order  to  remove  thirft. 

OXYMEL,  in  Pharmaajj  a  eompofition  of  vinegar 
and  honey. 

OYER,  in  law-books,  feems  to  have  been  anciently 
ufed  for  what  is  now  eallecl  ajjifes.  See  Assise. 

OYES,  a  corruption  of  the  Ereiieh  Oyez,  Hear 
ye  ;  a  term  or  formula  fre'quently  ufed  by  the  criers 
in  our  courts  on  making  pioclamatiens,  or  to  enjoin 
file  nee. 

OYSTER,  a  ftiell-fiffi.  Sec  Ostrea,  Co>xhology 
Index, 

OvsTER-Catcher,  See  PLematopus,  Ornitkology 
Index, 

OrSTERS,  ToJJiie,  I'lie  largeft  bed  that  Is  known  of 
foffile  oyfters  is  that  near  Riding  in  Berkffiire.  'riieir 
lhape  is  entire,  and  they  confift  of  the  fame  fubftanee 
with  recent  oyfter-ftrolls  ;  and  yet  fince  the  oldeft  hi- 
fturies  that  mention  the  place  give  an  account  of  them, 

■wc  muft  fuppofe  they  have  lain  there  for  a  long  time. 

'i'hey  extend  over  no  lefs  than  fix  acres  of  ground  ;  and 
juft  above  them  is  a  large  ftratum  of  a  greenifti  loam, 
wdiich  fome  writers  call  a  green  eartli,  and  others  a 
green  fand.  It  is  eompofed  of  a  crumbly  marie,  and  RhiloJ, 
a  large  portion  of  find.  Under  them  is  a  thick  ftra- 
turn  of  chalk.  They  all  lie  in  a  level  bed  5  and  the 
ftrata  above  the  fhells  are  natural,  and  appearr  never^^  "^^* 
to  have  been  dug  through  till  the  time  of  findlrg  the 
fhells. 

OZA^NA,  a  foul  and  malignant  ulcer  of  the  riofe, 
diftiiigullhed  by  its  factor,  and  often  accompanied  with 
a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe. 

OZANAM,  James,  an  eminent  French  mathe¬ 
matician,  born  at  Boligneux  in  BreiTe,  in  1640,  of  a 
wealthy  family.  His  father  gave  him  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  defigned  him  for  the  church  :  but  fome  ma¬ 
thematical  books  falling  into  his  hands,  infpired  him 
with  a  love  for  that  fcic  nee  ;  and  though  be  had  no 
maftrr  to  inftrudl  him,  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  it, 
that,  at  I  years^  of  age,  he  wwote  a  piece  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  whicli  he  thought  proper  to  infert  in  the  works 
he  afterwards  publifhed.  He  at  length  taught  that 
fcience  at  Lyons  ;  and  his  mathematical  lefions  brought 
him  in  a  eonfiderable  revenue,  till  the  year  1701:  at 
which  period,  a  war  breaking  out  on  the  fucceffion  to 
the  crowm  of  Spain,  lie  loft  alinoft:  all  his  fcholars,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  very  melancholy  fituation  ;  and  his 
wife  dying  the  fame  ye:ar,  he  was  fo  aftli(fted,  that  he 
never  perfiYRy  recovered  it.  In  1702  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  Into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  *,  and  died 
of -an  apoplexy  In  1717. — He  was  of  a  mild  and  fe- 
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Ozanam  rene  temper,  of  fingular  generofity,  and  of  a  cheerful 
ij  difpofition. — He  would  not  allow  himfelf  to  know 
J'^^ore  of  religion  than  the  common  people.  He  ufed 
u  tjjg  bufinefs  of  the  doctors  of  the 

Sorbonne  to  difpute,  of  the  pope  to  decide,  and  of  a 
mathematician  to  go  to  heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line.” 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  learned.  The  principal  are,  i.  Prac¬ 
tical  Geometry,  i  2mo*  2.  A  mathematical  dictionary! 
3.  A  courfe  of  mathematics,  5  vols.  8vo.  4.  Mathe¬ 
matical  and  philofophical  recreations,  the  molt  complete 
edition  of  which  is  that  which  w'as  improved  by  Mon- 
tucla,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Dr  Charles  Hutton, 
publifhed  in  1803,  in  four  vols.  8vo.  5.  An  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  furveying.  6.  New  elements  of  algebra,  a  work 
much  commended  by  Monf.  Leibnitz.  7*  Theoretical 
and  practical  perfpeCtive,  &:c. 

OZELL,  John,  a  well-known  tranflator,  educated 
in  Chrht’s  Hofpital,  was  poffeffed  of  a  competent  for¬ 
tune,  and  always  enjoyed  good  places,  being  auditor- 
general  of  the  city  and  bridge  accounts,  of  St  Paul’s 
cathedral,  and  of  St  Thomas’s  hofpital.  Not  with  ftand- 
ing  his  attention  to  bufmefs,  he  ftill  retained  a  love  for 
polite  literature  :  and  though  he  did  not  appear  as  an 
original  author,  yet  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  moft 
of  the  living  languages,  he  favoured  the  world  with 
many  tranflations  from  thefe,  as  ^vell  as  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  *,  which,  if  they  are  not  the  rnofl  elegant, 
are  generally  faithful  and  true  to  the  originals.  He 
died  in  the  year  1743. 

OZTAS,  in  facred  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Micha,  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  governors  of  Bethu- 
lia  when  it  was  befieged  by  Holofcrnes.  He  vigo- 
rourty  fupported  the  fiege  againft  this  general,  and 
received  Achior  into  his  houfe,  when  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  Affyrian  camp.  Finding  however  at 
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length  that  the  city  was  reduced  to  great  neceflity 
for  w^ater,  and  that  the  people  mutinied  agaivifl  him, . 
he  promifed  to  furrender  the  place  in  five  days,  if  in 
that  time  God  did  not  fend  them  relief.  Judith  (vi. 
vil.  viii.  ix.  and  x.)  being  informed  of  this  refolutioii, 
fent  to  fpeak  with  Ozias  and  the  other  leading  men 
of  the  city  j  made  a  prudent  remonflrance  upon  their 
feeming  to  preferibe  a  time  to  the  Lord,  in  which  he 
mud;  fuccour  them  j  encouraged  them  to  patience  j 
and  without  difeovering  her  cLelign,  told  them  that 
file  would  go  out  in  the  night.  Ozias  being  at  the 
gate  of  the  city  when  Judith  departed,  opened  it  to 
her,  and  waited  in  the  city  for  the  fuecefs  of  her  un¬ 
dertaking,  praying  -with  her  people  to  God  that  he 
would  be  pleafed  to  deliver  them.  See  the  article 
Judith. 

OZOhJE,  or  OzoLl,  a  people  who  inhabited,  the 
eaftern  parts  of  iT^tolia  which  were  called  0%olea»  This 
traCf  of  territory  lay  at  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  and  extended  about  1 2  miles.  ITey  received 
their  name  from  the  bad  flench  of  their  bo¬ 

dies  and  clothes,  which  w'ere  the  raw  hides  of  wild 
beads.  Some  derive  it  from  the  flench  of  the  flag- 
nated  water  in  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marflies. 
According  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  they  received  their 
name  from  a  very  different  circumflance  :  During  the 
reign  of  a  fon  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought  into  the 
wmrld  a  flick  inflead  of  whelps.  The  flick  was  planted 
into  the  ground  by  the  king,  and  it  grew  up  to  a  large 
vine,  and  produced  grapes,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  -were  called  0%olce^  not  from  “  to 

fmell  bad,”  but  from  a  branch  or  fprout.”  The 

name  0%olce^  on  account  of  its  indelicate  fignifi cation, 
was  highly  difagreeable  to  the  inhabitants  ;  they  there¬ 
fore  exchanged  it  foon  for  that  of  iEtolians. 


P. 


T>  the  15th  letter  and  iith  confonant  of  the  al- 
A  5  phabet ;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  ex- 
prefTing  the  breath  fomewhat  more  fuddenly  than  in 
forming  the  found  of  b  ;  in  other  refpefls  thefe  two 
founds  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  are  often  confound¬ 
ed  one  with  another.  When  p  flands  before  t  ox 
its  found  is  left;  as  in  the  words pfalms^  pfy^^^^ologyypto- 
letnaic^  ptifan,  &c.  When  placed  before  they 
both  together  have  the  found  f  ^  as  in  pliilofophj^  phj- 

Jic^  &.C. 

P  and  B  are  fo  like  each  other,  that  Q^uintilian  de¬ 
clares,  that  in  the  word  ohtinult^  his  reafon  required 
him  to  put  a  b,  but  that  his  ears  could  hear  nothing  but 
a  /?,  optinuit :  hence  in  ancient  inferiptions,  and  old 
glofTaries,  it  appears  that  thefe  two  letters  have  often 
been  confounded.  Several  nations  flill  pronounce  one 
for  the  other,  the  Welch  and  Germans  particularly, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 


w'ho  fay,  ponum  vinum^  for  bonum  mnum,  Plutarch 
obferves,  it  was  ufual  for  thofc  of  Delphi  to  fay 
for  frocluvi,  for  *,  and  among  the  Latins,  as 

often  as  an  s  followed,  the  b  was  changed  into  a  /?,  as 
fcribo^fcripjl. 

As  an  abbreviation,  P  flands  for  Publius^  Pondo^  &c. 
PA.  DIG.  for  Patricia  Dignitus ;  P.  C.  for  Patres 
Conferipti ;  P.  F.  for  Pub  Hi  Pilius  ;  P.  P.  for  Pi'opoji^ 
turn,  or  Propojitum  publice;  P.  R.  for  Populus  Romanus; 
..P.  R.  S.  for  Prcctoris  fententia^  P.  R.  S.  P.  for  Preefes 
promneice, 

P.  M.  among  Ajironomers,  is  frequently  ufed  for 
pq/i  meridieui^  or  “  afternoon  ;”  and  fometimes  for  pqfl 
rnane^  “  after  the  morning,”  i.  e.  after  midnight.  P  was 
alfo  ufed  among  the  ancients  as  a  numeral  letter,  figni- 
fylng  the  fame  with  the  G,  viz.  a  hundred )  according 
to  the  verfe  of  Ugutio. 


P 
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P  Jtinilem  cum  Q  nnmef'um  motijlratur  habere, 

I  Thougli  Baroiims  thinks  it  rather  flood  for  feven. 

When  a  dafli  was  added  a-top  of  V,  it  Hood  for  four 
hundred  tl)oufhnd. 

St  Jerome  obferves  on  Daniel,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
no  P  ;  but  that  the  ph  ferved  them  Inftead  thereof;  ad¬ 
ding  that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  whole  Bible  read 
witli  a  P,  viz.  apadno.  The  Greek  %■  fignified  8o.  On 
the  French  coins,  P  denotes  thofe  that  were  ftruck  at 
Dijon. 

In  the  Italian  mufic,  P  Hands  for  piano^  or  “  foftly 
and  P.  P.  P.  iox  pianifltwo^  or  “  very  foftly.” 

Among  ])hyficians,  P  Hands  for  pngU^  or  the  eighth 
part  of  an  handful  ;  P.  BL,  partes  ccquales^  or  equal 
parts  of  the  ingredients  ;  P.  P.  fignifies  pulvls  patrufn^ 
or  Jefuit’s  bark  in  powder ;  and  ppt,  preparatiis  or  pre¬ 
pared. 

PABULUM,  among  natural  philofophers,  the  fame 
with  PkJFX. 

Paca,  fee  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 

PACE,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between  the 
two  feet  of  a  man  in  walking  ;  ufually  reckoned  two 
feet  and  a  half,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard  or  three  feet. 
The  geometrical  pace  is  five  feet  ;  and  60,000  fuch 
paces  make  one  -degree  on  the  equator. 

Pack,  in  the  manege,^  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  w’alk, 
trot,  and  gallop  ;  to  which  may  be  added  an  amble,  be- 
caufe  fome  horfes  have  it  naturally. 

Horfes  w  hich  go  HiufRing,  or  with  mixed  paces  be¬ 
tween  the  walk  and  amble,  are  for  the  moH  part  of  no 
value  ;  which  commonly  proceeds  from  their  fiery  tem¬ 
per,  but  fometimes  from  a  weaknefs  in  their  reins  or 
legs. 

PACK  AM  AC,  a  valley  of  Peru,  in  South  America, 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Lima  ;  celebrated  for  its  pleafantnefs 
and  fertility,  but  more  on  account  of  a  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple  built  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  to  the  honour  of  their 
l^od.  When  the  Spaniards  conquered  Peru,  they  found 
iinnienfe  riches  therein. 

PACHSU,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean  fea ; 
near  the  coaR  of  Epirus,  and  in  European  Turkey.  It 
lies  fouth  of  Corfu,  and  is  fubje£l  to  Venice. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  that  vaft  ocean  which  feparates 
Afia  from  America,  It  is  called  Pacific.,  from  the  mo¬ 
derate  weather  the  fiiH  mariners  who  failed  in  it  met 
with  between  the  tropics  ;  and  it  was  called  South  Jea, 
becaufe  the  Spaniards  crofTed  the  iHhmus  of  Darien  from 
north  to  foulii  when  they  HrH  difeovered  it  ;  though 
it  is  properly  the  WcHern  ocean  with  regard  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  * 

Geographers  call  the  South  fea  Mare  Pacificum,  “  the 
Pacific  ocean,”  as  being  lefs  infcHed  with  Horms  than 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  M.  Frezier  affirms  it  does  not  deferve 
that  appellation,  and  that  he  has  feen  as  violent  Horms 
therein  as  in  any  otlier  fea  ;  but  Magellan  happening 
to  have  a  very  favourable  wind,  and  not  meeting  with 
any  thing  to  ruffle  him  when  he  firH  traverfed  this  vaH 
ocean  in  1520,  gave  It  the  name  wffiieh  it  has  retained 
ever  finee.  Maty,  how’ever,  adds,  that  the  wind  is  fo 
regular  there,  that  the  vcflels  w^ould  frequently  go  from 
Acapulco  to  the  Philippine  iflands  without  fliifting  a 
fail. 

PACK,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  quantity  of  goods 
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made  up  in  loads  or  bales  for  carriage.  A  pack  of  wool  Pack 
is  1 7  Hone  and  2  pounds,  or  a  horfe’s  load.  11 

PACKAGE,  is  a  fmall  duly  of  one  penny  in  the  ,  ^ 
pound,  paid  for  all  goods  not  particularly  rated.  v'-— 

PACKET,  or  Packet  Boat,  a  vefiel  appointed  by 
the  government  to  carry  the  mail  of  letters,  packets, 
and  exprelfcs  from  one  kingdom  to  another  by  fea  in 
the  moH  expeditious  manner.  Ihus,  the  packet- 
boats,  under  the  direction  of  the  poftmaHcr-general 
of  Great  Britain,  carry  the  mails  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  from  Falmouth  to  LIffion,  from  Harwich  to 
Flelvoctfiuys,  and  from  Parkgate  to  Dublin.  See 
Post, 

PACOS,  or  Paco,  in  T^oology,  a  fpecies  of  camel, 
commonly,  though  improperly,  reckoned  a  fpecies  of 
Hicep  ;  and  known  among  many  by  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Jheep,  or  Peruvian  Jheep.  See  Camelus,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index, 

J'his  creature  has  been  accounted  a  fheep,  becaufe  its 
hair  is  fo  long  as  to  refeinble  wool,  and  it  is  prodigiouHy 
thick,  its  head  and  neck  alone  having  more  wool  on. 
them  than  the  whole  body  of  our  largeH  fliecp.  Its  body 
is  clothed  in  the  fame  proportion  with  a  woolly  hair 
equally  fine. 

PACTOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  called  Chiryforrhioas,  from  its  rolling  down  golden 
fand,  according  to  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo;  rifing  in  Mount  Tmolus  (*Slrabo).  From  this 
river  Croefus  is  thought  to  have  had  all  his  riches.  In 
Strabo’s  time  it  ceafed  to  roll  dow  n  any.  It  ran  through 
Saudis  ;  after  which  it  fell  into  the  Herraus,  and  both 
together  into  the  /Egean  fea  at  Phoccea  in  Ionia.  A 
river  celebrated  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  L}  cophron, 

Horace,  Appollonius. 

PACUVIUS,  Marcus,  of  Brundufium  in  Calabria, 
a  tragic  poet  in  high  reputation  about  the  year  of  Rome 
600.  He  was  nephew  of  Ennius  ;  publiflied  level  al 
theatrical  pieces,  though  w  e  have  only  fume  fragments 
of  his  poetry  remaining  ;  and  died  at  I'arentum  at  above 
90  years  of  age. 

PAD  AN- ARAM  (Bible),  literally  the  plains  of 
Aram,  or  Syria  ;  tranflated  by  the  Seventy  fimply  Mefo- 
potamia,  or  Mefopotamia  of  Syria  ;  by  the  Vulgate,  Sy- 
rice ;  the  Syrians  on  this  and  on  the  otlier  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  not  differing  remarkably  from  each  other  in 
language  and  manners,  as  Joftphus  allows. 

PAD  DOC,  or  PADDOC-Courfe,  a  piece  of  ground 
encompafied  wfith  pales  or  a  w’all,  and  taken  out  of  a 
park,  for  exhibiting  races  with  greyhounds,  for  plates, 
wagers,  or  the  like, 

A  paddoc  is  generally  a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  broad  ;  at  the  one  end  is  a  little  houfe  where  the 
dogs  are  to  be  entered,  aiid  'whence  they  arc  flipped  ; 
near  w  hich  are  pens  to  inelofe  two  or  three  deer  for  the 
fport.  Along  the  courfe  are  feveral  poHs,  viz.  the  low 
poH,  wffiich  is  160  yards  from  the  dog-houfe  and  pens  ; 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  poH,  half-mile  poH,  and  pinching 
poH  ;  befides  the  ditch,  which  is  a  place  made  to  receive 
the  deer,  and  prefer ve  them  from  farther  purfuit.  And 
near  this  place  are  feats  for  the  judges  chofen  to  decide 
the  wager. 

The  keepers,  in  order  to  Hip  the  dogs  fairly,  put  .a 
falling  collar  upon  each,  flippe  d  round  a  ring  ;  and  tlie 
deer  being  turned  loofe,  and  put  forward  by  a  teazer, 

as 
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Paf!(bc,  as  foon  as  lie  is  arrived  at  the  low  poft,  the  dog-houfe 
Paderborn.  thrown  open,  and  the  dogs  flipped.  If  now  the 

'  deer  fwerve  fo  much,  as  that  his  head  is  judged  nearer 

the  dog-houfe  than  the  ditch  before  he  arrive  at  the 
pinching-poft,  it  is  no  match,  and  mu  ft  be  run  over 
again  three  days  after  :  but  if  the  deer  runs  ftraight 
beyond  the  pinching  poll,  then  that  dog  which  is 
neareft  when  he  fwerves,  or  is  blanched  by  any  acci¬ 
dent,  wins  the  match  *,  but  if  no  fuch  fwerve  happens, 
then  the  match  is  won  by  the  dog  who  firft  leaps  the 
ditch. 

PAD ER BORN,  a  duchy  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  ha^  the  county  of  Lippe  on  the  north 
and  weft  ;  Heffe-Caflel  and  Waldeck,  on  the  fouth  *,  and 
Munfter,  with  the  duchy  of  vVeftphalia  on  the  weft.  Its 
’^leateil  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  40  miles,  aud 
its  breadth  where  wideft  30.  Some  parts  of  it  yield 
good  pafture,  and  breed  abundance  of  cattle  •,  but  it  is 
not  very  fruitful  in  corn.  There  is  a  heath  called  the 
Senne  or  Sendcy  of  great  extent,  but  very  barren  and  de- 
folatc.  There  are,  however,  good  iron  mines  in  the 
country,  with  fait  and  medicinal  fprings,  plenty  of  deer 
and  other  game  *,  and  it  is  watered  with  feveral  rivers 
abounding  with  fifli,  as  the  Wefer,  the  Dimer,  the  Bi- 
ver,  the  Nette,  the  great  Emmer,  the  Lippe,  the  Alme, 
and  the  Pader.  It  contains  54  parilhes,  in  which  are 
25  market  towms  and  16  monafterles.  The  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  is  the  predominant  religion  of  the  country,  yet 
there  are  alfo  many  Proteftants  in  it.  The  bifliopric 
was  ere6Ied  by  Charlemagne,  to^vard^^  the  clofe  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  the  cathedral  was  confecrated  by 
Pope  Leo  in  perfon,  anno  796.  The  bilhop  Is  fovereign 
of  the  country,  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  fulfragan  of 
the  archbifliop  of  Mentz.  His  revenue  is  about  30,000 
pounds  a-year,  and  he  is  able,  to  raife  3000  men.  In 
the  raatricula  his  aflelTraent  is  18  liorfc  and  34  foot,  or 
352  florins  monthly  in  lieu  of  them.  Towards  the 
charges  of  the  fovereign  courts  of  the  empire,  he  pays 
for  each  term  162  rix' dollars  and  29  kruitzers.  The 
chapter  conflfts  of  24  capitular  canons,  who  muft  prove 
their  noble  extrafllon  by  four  defeents.  The  arms  of 
the  bifliopric  are  a  crofs  or,  in  a  field  gules.  For  the 
government  of  it,  and  the  adrainiftration  of  juftice, 
there  are  feveral  councils  and  colleges  under  the  bifhop. 
Here  are  alfo  a  hereditary  marflial,  fewer,  cup-bearer, 
chamberlain,  Reward,  and  purveyor.  It  was  in  this 
bifliopric  that  Q^uintilius  Varus,  with  the  Roman  army 
under  his  command,  was  routed  by  the  Germans  under 
Armlnius. 

Paderrorn,  the  capital  of  the  above  bifliopric.  It 
ftands  40  miles  north-weft  of  Caflel,  50  foutli-eaft  of 
Munfter,  and  60  fouth-weft  of  Hanover  5  being  a  large, 
populous,  well  built,  and  well  fortified  city.  Its  name 
is  compounded  of  pader ^  a  rivulet,  ^vhich  rifes  juft  under 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  born^  i.  e.  a  fpring. 
It  was  one  of  the  Hanfe-towns  5  and,  till  1604,  an  im¬ 
perial  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  grand  fabric,  inferior 
to  few  in  the  empire.  There  is  a  gold  crucifix  in  it  of 
60  pounds  weight,  prefented  by  Otho  II.  The  univer- 
fity,  of  which  the  Jefuits  have  the  diredlion,  was  found¬ 
ed  In  r  ^92,  and  the  walls  were  built  in  the  beginning 
of  the  I  ith  century.  In  1530  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  Lutheranifm  *,  but  16  of  the  principal  citi¬ 
zens  who  had  embraced  it  were  executed,  and  the  reft 
obliged  to  abjure  it.  Duke  Chriftian  of  Brunfwick  car- 
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ried  off  from  hence,  in  1692,  the  filver  images  of  the  Pi-derbom 
twelve  apoftles,  and  the  liiver  coffin  of  St  Lotliarius  *, 
and  had  them  coined  into  money,  with  this  infeription,  ’  j 

God's  Friend^  the  PricJTs  Rnemij,  1  he  trade  of  this 
town,  though  formerly  great,  is  now  inconfiderable*,  and 
tlie  inhabitants  fubfiil  moftly  by  agriculture  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  Though  the  bilhop  has  a  palace  in  the 
city,  he  relides  (when  he  vouclifaies  to  viiit  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  Is  I’eldum,  having  other  and  more  valuable 
benefices)  at  Neiihaus,  feven  miles  ofF,  where  he  has  a 
magnificent  calile.  Charlemagne  and  other  emperors 
fometimes  refided  here,  and  held  dices  of  the  empire. 

PADOGl,  a  punifliment  uied  in  Ruffia.  The  body 
of  the  criminal  is  it  ripped  to  tlie  wailf,  and  then  laid 
upnn  the  ground  j  one  flave  holds  the  liead  of  the  perfon 
to  be  puniihed  between  his  knees,  and  another  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  ;  then  rods  are  applied  to  the  back  till 
fome  perfon  gives  notice  to  defifl,  by  crying  out,  enough. 

This  puniihment  is  con  idered  in  Ruffia  merely  as  a  cor- 
reflion  of  the  police,  exercife  d  on  the  io'dier  by  military 
difcipline,  by  the  nobility  on  their  fervants,  and  by  per- 
fons  in  authority  over  all  fuch  as  are  under  their  com¬ 
mand.  After  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne 
of  Ruffia,  the  punifliraents  were  reduced  to  two  kinds, 
viz.  the  padogi  and  Knout. 

PADUA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Italy,  with  a  univerlity  and  a  blfhop’s  fee.  It  is  alfo 
capital  of  the  Paduano  \  but  is  much  lefs  confiderable 
than  it  was  formerly  :  for  it  now  contains  no  more  than 
30,000  inhabitants,  whereas  it  formerly  bad  ico,ooc, 
and  many  of  the  houles  are  gone  to  ruin  :  however,  the 
hall  where  juftice  is  adminiftered  is  a  fuperb  ftru(Rure. 

The  cathedral  church,  and  the  college  of  the  univerfity, 
are  in  that  part  called  the  Old  To^^vn  ;  and  there  are 
piazzas  under  all  the  houfes,  where  perfons  may  w^alk 
w'ithout  being  expofed  to  the  Aveather.  The  garden  of 
the  univerfity  is  curious,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
plants.  Here  a  ftudent  may  take  his  degrees,  let  him 
be  of  what  fe£l  of  Chriftianity  he  will  5  nay,  though  he 
(hould  be  a  Jew  or  a  Turk.  The  patron  of  this  city  is 
St  Anthony,  who  lies  in  the  cathedral  j  they  have  fuch 
a  veneration  for  him,  that  the  beggars  do  not  afk  chari¬ 
ty  in  the  name  of  God,  but  for  the  love  of  St  Anthony. 

The  Jews  live  in  a  diflinft  part  of  the  city  *,  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains  produce  excellent  wdne  and  oil, 
with  delicious  fruit.  It  w’as  taken  by  the  Venetians  in 
I  706.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivers  Brentac  and  Bachig- 
lione,  in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  about  feven  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  E.  Long.  II.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  24. 

PADUAN,  among  medalifts,  a  modern  medal  ftruck 
in  imitation  of  the  antique,  or  a  new  medal  ftruck  w  ith 
all  the  marks  and  characters  of  antiquity.  This  name 
is  properly  applicable  to  thofe  medals  only  that  ^vere 
ftruck  in  the  feventh  century  by  an  Italian  painter  born 
at  Padua  5  wflio  fucceeded  fo  w-cll  in  the  Impofture,  that 
the  beft  judges  are  at  a  lofs  to  diftinguifli  his  medals 
from  the  genuine  ones.  Though  it  Is  frequently  ufed  in 
general  for  all  medals  of  this  kind. 

PADUANO,  a  fmall  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Venice,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Dogado, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Polefino  di  Rovigo,  on  the  weft  by 
the  Veronefe,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Vicentino.  Its  foil 
is  w^ell  watered,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  in  Italy. 

The  province  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  35  in 
breadth.  Padua  is  the  capital  tow^n. 
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PADUS,  anciently  called  Kridamis^  efpecially  by  the 
Greeks  j  a  river  famous  for  the  fable  of  Phaeton  (Ovid). 
It  rifes  in  Mount  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpes  Cothiae,  from 
three  fprings,  dividing  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  into  the 
Tranfpadana  and  Cifpadana,  (Strabo)  ;  and  fwelled  by 
other  rivers  falling  into  it  on  each  fide  from  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  it  difeharges  itfelf  with  a  courfe  from 
weft  to  eaft,  at  feven  mouths,  into  the  Adriatic  (Mela). 
The  lake  through  which  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Sexwn  Seas,  Now 
the  Fo. 

PadUS,  a  fpecies  of  cherry.  See  PRIJNUS,  Botany 
Index, 

PiTlAN,  among  the  ancient  pagans,  was  a  fong  of 
rejoicing  fung  lii  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  ufed  on  oc- 
cafions  of  victory  and  triumph.  See  Apollo. 

P.TlANy  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confifting  of  four 
fyllables  j  of  which  there  are  four  kinds,  the  piean  pri¬ 
mus,  fecundus,  8ic. 

The  pcean  primus  confifts  of  one  long  fyllable  and 
three  (hort  ones,  or  a  trocha^us  and  pyrrhichlus,  as  tern- 
paribus  ;  the  pa3an  fecundus  confifts  of  a  ftiort  fyllable, 
a  long,  and  two  ftiort,  or  an  iambus  and  a  pyrrhlchius, 

potentia  ;  the  paean  tertius  confifts  of  two  ftiort  fyl¬ 
lables,  a  long  and  a  Ihort  one,  or  a  pyrrhichlus  and  a 
trochseus,  as  animatus ;  the  paean  quartus  confifts  of 
three  ftiort  fyllables  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhichlus 
and  iambus,  as  celerltas, 

PALDEROTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  30th  order,  Coniortce,  See  Botany  Index, 

PALDO  BAPTISM  \  infant  baptifm,  or  that  conferred 
on  children  :  from  infant,,  and  baptifm, 

'This  has  been  the  fubje<R  of  great  controverfy  in  the 
church.  See  Anabaptists,  Baptists,  &c. 

P^ONI  A,  PlONY,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  26th  order,  Multifiliquce,  See  BoTANY 
Index, 

PtEiSTUM,  called  Pofdonia  by  the  Greeks,  a  town 
of  Lucanla,  on  the  Sinus  Paeftinus  *,  an  ancient  colony 
prior  to  the  firfl;  Punic  war,  according  to  Livy  5  but 
later,  according  to  Velleius.  Fcejlance  rofee  were  in 
great  efteein,  and  produced  twice  a-year  (Virgil, 
Ovid.) 

PAGAN,  Blaise  Francois  Comte  dk,  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Avignon  in 
Provence,  March  3.  1604*,  and  took  to  the  profeftTion 
of  a  foldler  at  fourteen,  having  been  bred  to  it  with  the 
greateft  care.  In  1620  he  was  engaged  at  the  fiege 
of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of  Pont  de  Ce,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  Navarclns,  and  the  reft  of  Bearn  •,  where  he  fig- 
nalized  hlmfelf,  and  acquired  a  reputation  far  furpalTing 
his  years.  He  was  prefent,  in  1621,  at  the  fiege  of  St 
John  d’Angf'li,  as  alfo  that  of  Clarac  and  Montauban, 
where  he  loft  his  left  eye  by  a  mulket-fhot.  At  this 
fiege  he  had  another  lofs,  which  equally  afflifled  him, 
viz.  that  of  the  conftable  of  Luynes,  who  died  there  of 
a  fcarlet  fever.  The  conftable  was  a  near  relation,  and 
had  been  his  patron  at  court.  He  did  not,  however, 
fink  under  the  misfortune,  but  on  Uie  contrary  took 
frefh  fpirits  from  the  neceftity  he  was  now  in  of  trufting 
folely  to  himfelf.  Accordingly  there  happened  after 
this  time  neither  fiege,  battle,  nor  any  other  occafion, 
in  which  he  did  not  fignallze  himfelf  by  fome  eflfort  of 
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courage  and  condudl.  At  the  pkfiage  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  barricade  of  Suza,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  ^ 
forlorn  hope,  confifting  of  the  braveft  youths  among  thfc 
guards  5  and  undertook  to  arrive  the  firft  at  the  attack, 
by  a  private  way  which  was  extremely  dangerous  j  w  hen, 
having  gained  the  top  of  a  very  fteep  mountain,  he 
cried  out  to  his  followers,  “  See  the  way  to  glory  !” 
He  ftipt  along  this  mountain  \  and,  his  companions  fol¬ 
lowing  him,  they  came  firll  to  the  attack,  astiiey  wifhed 
to  do.  They  immediately  began  a  furious  ailaiilt  \  and, 
the  army  coming  to  alTift,  they  forced  the  barricade>. 
He  had  afterwards  the  pleafure  of  ftatidlng  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  king,  when  his  majefty  related  this  heroic 
adlion  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  with  the  deferved  com¬ 
mendations,  in  the  prefence  of  a  very  full  court.  When 
the  king  laid  fiege  to  Nancy  in  1633,  our  hero  had  the 
honour  to  attend  his  fovereign,  in  drawing  the  lines  and 
forts  of  clrcumvallation.  In  1642  his  majefty  fent  him 
to  the  fervice  in  Portugal,  in  the  poll  of  field  niarftial. 
In  this  fame  year  he  unfortunately  loft  his  eye  fight  by 
a  diftemper.  But  though  he  was  thus  difabled  from 
fervlng  his  country  wfith  his  conduct  and  courage,  he 
reaflumed,  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics  and  fortification ;  and,  in  1645,  gave 
the  public  a  treatlfe  on  this  latter  fubjedl.  It  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  who  underftood  the  fclence,  that  nothin 
had  then  appeared  that  was  preferable  to  it  \  and, 
deed,  whatever  Improvements  have  been  made  fince, 
they  have  perhaps  been  derived  chiefly  from  this  trea- 
tife,  as  conclufions  from  their  principles.  In  1651  he 
publlfhed  his  Geometrical  Theorems,  which  Ihow  a  per- 
fe6I  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematics.  In 
1655  he  printed  A  Paraphrafe,  in  French,  of  the  Ac¬ 
count,  in  Spanifti,  of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,  by  Fa¬ 
ther  de  Rennes,  a  Jefult  ;  and  we  are  afiTured,  that 
though  blind,  he  drew  the  chart  of  that  river  and  the 
parts  adjacent  which  is  feen  in  this  \vork.  In  1657  he 
publlfhed  The  Theory  of  the  Planets,  cleared  from  that 
multiplicity  of  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles,  which 
the  aftronomers  had  Invented  to  explain  their  motions. 
This  work  dlftinguiftied  him  among  aftronomers  as  much 
as  that  of  fortifications  did  among  engineers  ;  and  he 
printed,  in  1658,  his  Aftronomlcal  Tables,  which  are 
very  fuccin6l  and  plain.  Few  great  men  are  without 
fome  foible  ;  Pagan’s  was  that  of  a  prejudice  in  favour 
of  judicial  aftrology  \  and  though  he  is  more  referved 
than  moft  others,  yet  w^e  cannot  put  what  he  did  on  that 
fubje£t  among  thofe  produ6fions  which  do  honour  to  his 
underftandlng.  He  was  beloved  and  refpe6led  by  all 
perfons  llluftrlous  for  rank  as  well  as  fcience  :  and  his 
houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  polite  and  worthy 
both  in  city  and  court.  He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  1 8. 
1665  5  and  was  never  married.  The  king  ordered  his 
firft  phyfician  to  attend  him  in  his  illnefs,  and  gave  fe- 
veral  marks  of  the  extraordinary  efteem  which  he  had 
for  his  merit. 

He  had  an  univerfal  genius  ;  and,  having  turned  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly  to  the 
branch  of  fortification,  he  made  extraordinary  progrefs 
in  it.  He  underftood  mathematics  not  only  better  than 
is  ufual  for  a  gentleman  whofe  view  is  to  pufti  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  army,  but  even  to  a  degree  of  perfe61ion  fu- 
perlor  to  that  of  the  ordinary  maft^rs  who  teach  that 
fcience.  He  had  fo  particular  a  genius  for  this  kind  of 
learning,  that  he  obtained  it  more  readily  by  meditation 
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Fagan  than  by  reading  authors  upon  it  ;  and  accordingly  fpent 
II  lefs  time  in  fuch  books  than  he  did  in  thofe  of  biifory 
pagmnus.^  and  geography.  He  bad  alfo  made  morality  and  poli- 
^  ^  tics  ins  particular  ftudy  5  fo  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
drawn  his  own  charadlf  r  in  his  Homme  Heroiqiie^  and 
to  have  been  one  of  the  completeft  gentlemen  of  his 
time.  Louis  XIII.  was  heard  to  fay  feveral  times, 
that  the  count  de  Pagan  was  one  of  the  moll  wor¬ 
thy,  bell  turned,  moft  adroit,  and  moll  valiant  men,  in 
his  kingdom. — That  branch  of  his  family,  which  re¬ 
moved  from  Naples  to  France  in  1552,  became  extind 
in  his  perfon. 

Pagan,  a  heathen,  gentile,  or  idolater  \  one  who 
adores  falfe  gods.  See  Mythology. 

PAG  AN  ALIA,  certain  feilivals  obferved  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  in  the  month  of  January.  They  were  in- 
Ilituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain 
number  of  villages  (/;«^/),-in  each  of  which  an  altar 
Avas  to  be  raifed  for  annual  facrifices  to  their  tutelar 
gods  ;  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  afiift,  and 
give  prefents  in  money,  according  to  their  fex  and  age, 
by  which  means  the  number  of  country-people  was 
known.  The  fervants  upon  this  occalion  offered  cakes 
to  Ceres  and  Tellus,  to  obtain  plentiful  barveffs. 

PAGANELLUS,  a  fpecies  of  filh.  See  Gobius, 
Ichthyology  Index, 

PAG  ANISM,  the  religious  worfliip  and  difcipline 
of  pagans  :  or,  the  adoration  of  idols  and  falfe  gods. 
See  Idolatry,  Mythology,  and  Polytheism. 

PAGEANT,  a  triumphal  car,  chariot,  arch,  or 
other  like  pompous  decoration,  varloufly  adorned  with 
colours,  flags.  Sic.  carried  about  In  public  (hows,  pro- 
ceflions.  Sic. 

PAGI,  Antony,  a  very  famous  Cordelier,  and  one 
of  the  ablcff  critics  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rogne  in 
Provence  in  1624.  He  took  the  habit  In  the  convent 
at  Arles  in  1641,  and  was  at  length  four  times  provin¬ 
cial  of  Ills  order  *,  but  his  religious  duties  did  not  prevent 
his  vigorous  application  to  the  ffudy  of  chronology  and 
eccleflaftical  hiftory,  in  which  he  excelled.  His  moft 
'  conflderable  work  is,  A  Critique  upon  the  Annals  of 

I  Baronlus ;  where,  following  the  learned  cardinal  year 

!  by  year,  he  has  reifllfied  an  Infinite  number  of  miftakes 

I  both  in  chronology  and  in  the  representation  of  fafls. 

S  He  publiflied  the  firft  volume  In  1689,  dedicated  to  the 

*j  clergy  of  France,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion  :  the 

whole  was  printed  after  his  death,  in  4  vols  folio,  at 
J  Geneva,  in  1705,  by  the  care  of  his  nephew  Francis 

j  of  the  fame  order.  He  wrote  fome  other  things 

i  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1699  ;  and  had  the 

character  of  an  able  hi  dorian  as  well  as  of  a  learned  and 
candid  critic.  His  nephew  Francis,  above  mentioned, 
wrote  a  Chronological  Abridgement  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Popes,  in  Latin,  3  vols  4to.  Francis  had  alfo  a 
nephew,  Anthony  Pagi,  who  added  three  more  volumes 
to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Popes  j  of  which  two  more  were 
intended,  if  not  executed. 

PAGNINUS,  Sanctes,  an  Italian  dominican,  emi- 
ji  nent  for  his  Ikill  in  oriental  languages  and  biblical  learn¬ 

ing,  was  born  at  Lucca  In  1466,  and  became  afterwards 


an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic.  He  was  Pagnn-ib. 
deeply  and  accurately  Ikilled  In  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  . 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic  5  but  he  was  particularly  excellent 
in  the  Hebrew.  He  applied  himielf  to  examine  the 
vulgar  tranftation  of  the  Scriptures  j  and  believing  it  to 
be  either  not  of  Jerome,  or  greatly  corrupted,  he  under¬ 
took  to  make  a  new  one  from  the  prefent  Hebrew  text  *, 
in  which  be  meant  to  imitate  St  Jerome,  who  fet  about 
making  a  new  tranftation  at  a  time  when  the  church 
would  admit  no  other  but  the  Septuagint.  This  defign 
of  Pagninus,  fo  early  after  the  reftoration  of  letters, 
feeined  a  bold  one  j  yet  fuch  was  the  reputation  of  the 
man,  that  it  was  approved  by  Pope  Leo  X.  who  promi- 
fed  to  furnifli  him  with  all  neceffary  ex  peaces  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  :  and,  befides,  we  find  at  the  beginning 
of  this  tranftation,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1527, 
two  letters  of  the  fuccceding  popes,  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VI 1.  which  licenfed  the  piintlng  of  it.  Pag¬ 
ninus,  in  his  Letters  to  Pope  Clement,  for  the  printing 
of  this  tranftation,  openly  declares,  that  the  Vulgar  edi¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  not  St  Jerome’s  *,  yet  adds, 
that  be  has  retained  in  his  tranftation  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could.  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Picus  Mirandula  to 
Pagninus,  that  be  had  fpent  25  years  upon  this  tranfta¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  firft  modern  tranftation  of  the  Bible  from 
the  Hebrew  text  j  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  affirmed, 
that  it  agreed  exaftly  with  the  Flebrcw,  and  Was  In 
fome  rcfpe(Rs  fuperlor  to  the  ancient  tranftations.  The 
great  fault  of  Pagninus  was,  that  he  adhered  with  too 
great  fervility  to  the  original  text  ;  and  this  fcrupulous 
attachment  made  his  tranftation,  fays  Father  Simon, 

“  obfeure,  barbarous,  and  full  of  folecifms.  He  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  to  make  a  faithful  tranftation  of  the  Scriptures, 

It  was  neceffary  to  follow  exatftly  the  letter  according  to 
the  ftri6lnefs  of  grammar.  This,  however,  is  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  his  pretended  exaclnefs,  becaufe  two  languages 
feldom  agree  in  their  ways  of  fp caking  5  and  therefore, 
inftead  of  exprefting  the  original  in  its  proper  purity,  he 
defaces  and  robs  It  of  ail  its  ornaments.”  Father  Simon 
neverthelefs  allows  the  great  abilities  and  learning  of 
Pagninus  j  and  all  the  later  commentators  and  tranfta- 
tors  of  the  Scriptures  have  agreed  in  giving  him  his  juft 
praife.  Huetius,  though  he  thinks  Father  Simon’s  criti- 
cifm  of  him  juft:  and  ^vcll  grounded,  yet  propofes  his 
manner  as  a  model  for  all  tranftators  of  the  facred  books  : 

Script uree  hiterpretandce  ration  is  utile  nobis  exemplar  pro- 
pofuit  SanBus  Pagninus,  He  alfo  tranftated  the  New 
Teftament  from  the  Greek,  as  he  had^done  the  Old  from 
the  Hebrew,  laying  the  Vulgar  all  the  while  before 
him  ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Clement  VI 1.  He  was 
author  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  a  Hebrew  Grammar  : 
which  Buxtorf,  who  calls  him  vir  linguarmn  Orient  a- 
Hum  peritijjimus^  made  great  ufe  of  in  compiling  his. 

He  died  In  1536,  aged  70.  Luther  fpoke  of  him  and 
his  tranftations  in  terms  of  the  hlgheft  applaufe. 

PAGO,  an  ifland  In  the  gulf  of  Venice,  feparated 
from  the  continent  of  Morlachia  by  a  narrow  channel. 

The  ancient  geographers  have  left  us  no  defeription  of 
it  :  though  (as  Fortls  obferves)  Its  form  (a),  extent, 
and  rich  produce,  unqueftionably  deferved  it.”  And 

this 


(a)  Its  figure  is  indeed  remarkably  irregular,  its  breadth  being  In  no  proportion  to  Its  length  ;  for  one  of  the 
extremities,  called  Punta  di  Loni^  Is  above  \en  miles  long,  and  lefs  than  one  broad.  Almoft  all  the  circumference 
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tills  is  the  more  unaccountable,  asAve  know  the  Romans 
were  w^ell  acquainted  with  it  ^  and  on  the  other  iflands 
adjoining  to  it  are  many  vediges  of  buildings,  infcrip- 
tions,  tiles,  and  hewn  If  ones,  all  furc  figns  of  Roman 
habitations.  Its  ancient  name  was  in  all  probability 
Fortunata,  “  This  illand  (fays  Pvir  Fortis  '^-)  is  extend- 
ed  from  north  to  fouth  over  againlt  maritime  Croatia, 
or  the  mountain  Morlacca.  It  is  about  50  miles  longj 
its  breadth  is  unequal.  One  particular  circumftance  di- 
Ringuiihes  it  from  all  the  other  iflands  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  is  a  large  internal  falt-water  lake  15  miles  long  from 
foutli  to  north,  into  which  the  fea  enters  by  a  canal  not 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  in  fome  places.  This 
lake  is  frequented  by  the  tunny  fiih,  which,  when  once 
in,  cannot  return  again  to  the  fea.  There  are  alfo  two 
■fmaller  lakes  on  the  ifland  5  one  near  VlafTich,  abound¬ 
ing  in  fifh,  particularly  eels  5  and  one  near  the  hamlet 
of  Slablne. 

“  In  this  ifland  the  winter  is  dreadfully  cold,  and  the 
fummer  fcorchingly  hot.  Thofe  who  have  been  there 
in  the  winter  time  fpeak  of  it  as  a  Siberia  quite  covered 
wdth  fnow  and  ice,  and  always  expofed  to  the  cold  north 
wind  ;  I,  who  was  there  in  the  hot  feafon,  thought  it 
equal  to  the  mofl  fcorching  parts  of  the  avorld.  Thena- 
ked  rocks,  which  not  only  form  the  organization,  but 
alfo  the  fupcrficies  of  almoif  all  the  ifland  5  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  valleys  j  the  reverberation  of  the  water  of 
the  lake,  generally  quite  calm  in  fummer  )  multiply  the 
heat  fo  prodigioLifly  among  thofe  flones,  that  the  vines, 
which  are  planted  all  round  the  lake,  ripen  their  grapes 
by  the  beginning  of  Augufl  \  and  the  other  produdfs 
that  grow  there  anticipate  the  ufual  time  of  maturity  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  meteors  are  exceedingly  irre¬ 
gular  in  the  fummer  time  ^  fudden  whirlwinds  are  fre¬ 
quent,  and  heavy  fhowers  of  rain  :  the  laft  are  hurtful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  ifland,  and  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  oppoflte  end. 

“  They  cultivate  neither  corn  nor  oil  on  this  ifland  \ 
but  it  produces  plenty  of  wine,  and  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait.  The  other  produdls  are  wool,  honey,  and 
a  little  fait  fifli.  The  quantity  of  wine  amounts  annual¬ 
ly,  on  a  medium,  to  40,000  Venetian  barrels  j  and  from 
the  hulks,  they  diflil  2000  barrels  of  rahia  nr  brandy. 
The  fait,  in  1 663,  amounted  to  800,000  Venetian  Jlare, 
The  falt-works  are  well  contrived  and  well  kept :  they 
extend  alon^  a  lhallow  ])ool,  which  forms  the  eaflern 
extremity  of  the  lake  within  for  four  miles  in  length  and 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  fldes  of  this  fen 
the  bell  part  of  the  vines  lie  j  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
hills  on  each  fide  is  altogether  naked  and  barren  j  there 
is  not  even  a  fuflicieney  of  fire-wood,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  obliged  to  provide  thcmfelves  elfewhere.  The 
foil  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  vines  are  planted, 
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is  full  of  gravel  and  fmall  Hones  :  and  hence  the  wine 
is  of  good  quality.  The  air  is  not  unhealthfiil,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  vicinity  of  the  fait  pits  ;  but  the  frequent 
high  winds  carry  off  the  noxious  exlialations.  The  mufl: 
confiderable  produd  of  the  ifland  is  the  fait.  Thegreat- 
efl;  part  of  the  people  of  Pago  live  by  working  in  the 
fait  pits,  and  have  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  regularly 
paid  by  the  government:  it  is  therefore  a  very  import¬ 
ant  circumitance  for  the  inhabitamts  of  the  city  to  have 
a  dry  fummer  j  and  hence  the  ignorant  vulgar  look  up¬ 
on  rain  as  a  mifehief  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
force  of  witchcraft.  In  confequence  of  this  idea,  they 
ele6I  a  friar  to  exorcire  the  meteors,  and  keep  tlie  rain 
off  the  ifland.  If,  notwithflanding  the  poor  friar’s  en¬ 
deavours,  the  fummer  liappens  to  be  rainy,  he  lofes  his 
reputation  and  bis  bread  j  but  if  two  or  tliree  dry  fea- 
fons  follow  fucceflively,  he  meets  with  great  reverence 
and  advantage.  Part  of  the  fait  works  belongs  to  the 
government,  and  the  refl  to  private  proprietors  3  they 
are  meliorated  every  year  3  and  for  that  end  the  public 
lends  money  to  thofe  proprietors  who  want  it,  and  who 
without  that  afTiflance  could  not  make  the  requifite  im¬ 
provements. 

“  Many  veftiges  of  ancient  habitations  ftill  remain  on 
the  ifland  of  Pago,  as  well  as  of  walled  places,  which 
either  have  been  deflroyed  by  the  incurfions  of  enemies 
or  by  time.  Hiftorians  fay  that  the  ifland  was  often 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  j  and  indeed  it  is  rather  to 
be  wondered  at  how  men  ever  could  refolve  to  fettle  in 
fo  wretched  a  country.  The  fmall  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  after  fo  many  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  un¬ 
der  the  Venetian  government,  evidently  proves  how 
little  the  ifland  is  really  habitable.  The  town  of  Pago 
was  built  by  the  Venetians  about  300  years  ago  *,  and 
contains  upwards  of  2COO  inhabitants,  and  all  the  refl  of 
the  ifland  fcarcely  900.  The  difficulty  of  accefs  to  the 
city  of  Pago,  and  the  ill  accommodation  that  flrangers 
meet  with,  make  it  very  little  frequented.  Hence  the 
inhabitants  are  as  wild  and  unpoliflied  as  if  they  lay  at 
the  greateft  diflance  from  the  fea  and  the  commerce  of 
polite  people.  The  gentry,  who  pretend  to  fliow  their 
manners  different  from  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  are  truly 
grotefque  figures,  both  in  their  drefs,  behaviour,  and 
infolent  pretenfions.  The  ignorance  of  their  clergy  is 
incredible  *,  a  prieft  of  the  greatefl  confequence  there, 
and  who  was  thought  a  man  of  learning,  did  not  know 
how  Pago  was  called  in  Latin.  There  arc  two  convents 
of  friars  in  Pago  and  one  of  nuns  ;  and  feveral  churches, 
all  in  very  bad  order,  and  ill  ferved.  At  'Terra  Vecchia 
alfo  there  is  a  convent  of  Francifean  monks  5  a  race  of 
men  wflio,  under  various  names  and  difguifes,  infefl  eve¬ 
ry  place  where  credulous  ignorance  can  be  perfuaded  to 
maintain  the  idle  and  fuperflitious.  One  fuperflitious 

cuftom. 


Is  difmal,  without  trees  or  any  kind  of  vifible  plants  or  grafs,  fleep,  craggy,  and  uninhabited.  On  entering  the 
lake  through  the  channel  that  communicates  with  the  fea,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  either  on  the  right  or  left  but  bare 
hanging  rocks,  fo  disfigured  on  the  outfide  by  the  violent  percuffion  of  the  waves,  that  the  flratification  i,s  hardly 
diftinguilhable.  In  general,  the  ftone  of  the  ifland  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  Iflrian,  qk  breccia  ;  and,  befldes, 
there  are  large  flrata  of  blue  and  yellowilh  fandflone.  The  channed,  or  inward  bay  of  Pago,  is  not  a  harbour  j  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  flation,  and  even  inaccefliblc  in  winter,  when  the  north  wind  blows  with  fuch 
fury,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towm  dare  not  flir  out  of  their  houfes,  and  much  lefs  the  few  that  are  fcattered 
over  the  country.  The  iky  appears  always  cloudy  in  that  feafon,  by  the  thick  mifl  that  arifesfrom  the  repercuf- 
iion  of  the  weaves  on  that  long  chain  of  rough  and  hollow  rocks. 
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cuftom,  amongft  a  variety  of  others,  cxlfls  among  their 
V'omen,  and  particularly  among  thofe  who  have  been 
married  but  a  fliort  time  :  if  their  hufband  happens  to 
die,  they  tear  their  hair  out  in  good  earned,  and  fcatter 
it  on  the  coffin  *,  and  this  ceremony  is  fo  much  confeera- 
ted  by  cudom,  that  no  woman,  even  tliough  die  had 
notorioudy  hated  her  hudiand,  would  fail  in  perform¬ 
ing  it.” 

PAGOD,  or  Pagoda,  a  name  given  by  the  Ead 
Indians  to  the  temples  where  they  wordilp  their'gods. 
We  diall  not  in  tliis  place  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  the 
feveral  pagodas  of  different  nations,  and  their  peculiar 
circumdances.  Thcfe  matters  feem  to  come  in  more 
properl V  under  the  religion^  or,  as  others  wdll  call  it,  the 
fiiperjlhion,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong.  We 
*fhall  therefore  content  ourfelves  in  the  prefent  article 
with  an  account  of  a  paper  in  tlie  Aftaiic  Refearches^ 
concerning  the  fculptures,  &c.  at  Mavalipuram,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Sadras,  and  known  to  feamen  by  the 
name  of  the  /even  pagodas. 

The  monuments  which  Mr  Charahers  (who  commu¬ 
nicated  the  paper)  deferibes,  ajipear,  he  fays,  to  be  the 
ruins  of  fome  great  city  decayed  many  centuries  ago. 

They  are  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea,  between  Covelong 
and  Sadras,  fomewdiat  remote  from  the  high  road  that 
leads  to  the  different  European  fettlements.  And  when 
vidted  in  1776,  there  was  dill  a  native  village  adjoining 
to  them  which  retained  the  ancient  name,  and  in  whicli 
a  number  bramias  redded  that  feemed  perfeiffly  well 
acquainted  with  the  fubjeids  of  mod  of  the  fculptures  to 
be  feen  there. — The  rock,  or  rather  hill  of  done,  on 
which  great  part  of  thefc  works  are  executed,  is  one  of 
the  principal  marks  for  mariners  as  they  approach  the 
coad,  and  to  them  the  place  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Seven  Pagodas,  poffibly  bccaufe  the  fummits  of  the 
roek  have  prefented  them  w’ith  that  idea  as  they  paffed  : 
but  it  liiud  be  eonfeffed  that  no  afpeef  which  the  hill 
affumes  as  viewed  on  the  diore,  feems  at  all  to  authorize 
this  notion  ;  and  there  are  eircumdanees,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  fequel,  that  would  lead  one  to  fufpefl 
that  this  name  has  arifen  from  fome  fuch  number  of  pa¬ 
godas  that  formerly  dood  here,  and  in  time  have  been 
buried  in  the  waves.”  The  rock  here  mentioned,  as  it 
rifes  abruptly  out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  natu¬ 
rally  engiolTes  the  attention  of  the  eye.  It  confids 
chiefly  of  a  Angle  done  *,  and  in  its  diape  (  whielvis  du- 
gular  and  romantic),  in  a  dldant  view,  it  has  the^  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  antique  and  lofty  edifice.  Works  of  ima¬ 
gery  and  fculpture  crowd  thicker  upon  the  eye  on  a 
‘nearer  approach,  and  at  fird  fight  at  lead  favours  the 
idea  of  a  petrified  town,  whicli,  through  the^  credulity 
of  Iravcdlers  has  been  fuppofed  to  exid  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  “  Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  fide  facing  the  fea,  there  is  a  pagoda  rifing 
Ir  *i5.  &c.  ground,  of  one  folld  done,  about  16  or  *8 

feet  high,  which  feems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  fpot 
out  of  a  detached  rock  that  has  been  found  of  a  proper 
fize  for  that  purpofe.  d'hc  top  is  arched,  and  the  dyle 
of  architeflure  according  to  which  it  is  formed,  different 
from  any  now  ufed  in  thofe  parts.”  Beyond  this  a  nu¬ 
merous  group  of  human  figures  in  bafs  relief,  confider- 
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ably  larger  than  life,  attraCl  attention.  They  reprefent 
confiderable  perfons,  and  their  exploits,  many  of  which 
are  now  very  iiididincl  through  the  injuries  of  time,  af- 
fided  by  the  corroding  nature  of  the  fea  air  ;  others, 
while  protected  from  that  element,  are  as  freffi  as  when 
recently  finiflied. 

The  hill,  wdiich  is  at  fird  of  eafy  afeent,  ‘‘  is  in  other 
parts  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  excellent  deps  cut  out 
in  feveral  places,  where  the  communication  ^vould  be 
difficult  or  impracticable  without  them.  A  winding 
dair  of  this  fort  leads  to  a  kind  of  temple  cut  out  of  the 
folld  rock,  with  fome  figures  of  idols  in  high  relief  upon 
its  walls,  very  well  finilhed  and  perfectly  freffi,  as  it 
faces  the  wed,  and  is  therefore  flieitered  from  the  fea 
air.”  This  terriple  our  autlior  eonjeCtures  to  have  been 
a  place  of  worffiip  appertaining  to  a  palace  j  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  which  dill  exid,  and  to  which  there  is  a  paf- 
fage  from^he  temple  by  aikother  flight  of  deps.  This 
conjecture  (for  it  is  briaight  forward  as  merely  fuch)  is 
in  fome  meaffire  favoured  by  feveral  ruins  dill  remaining,, 
and  by  the  tradition  of  the  bramins  who  inhabit  the 
])lace.  This  finiflies  the  objeCts  “  on  that  part  of  the 
upper  furface  of  the  hill,  the  afeent  to  which  is  on  the 
north  ;  but  on  dcfcending  from  thence,  you  are  led 
round  the  hill  to  the  oppofite  fide,  in  which  there  are 
deps  cut  from  the  bottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit, 
where  is  an  excavation  that  feems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  place  of  wordilpj  and  eontains  various  fculptures 
of  Hindoo  deities.  The  mod  remarkable  of  tliefe  is  a 
gigantic  figure  of  Vijhnou  (a),  alleej^on  a  kind  of  bed, 
with  a  huge  fnake  wound  about  in  many  coils  by  way 
of  pillow  for  his  head  *,  and  thefe  figures,  according  to 
the  manner  of  this  place,  are  all  of  one  piece  hewn  from 
the  body  of  the  rock.”  Thefe  works,  how  ever,  al¬ 
though  they  are  unqueflionably  dupendous,  arc,  in  our 
author’s  cpinlon,  furpaffed  by  others  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  fouthward  of  the  hill.  “  They  confid  of 
tw‘o  pagodas  of  about  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and 
about  as  many  In  height,  cut  out  of  the  folld  rock,  and 
each  confiding  originally  of  one  fingle  done.  Near 
there*^alfo  dand  an  c-lcphant  full  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion 
much  larger  than  the  natural  fize,  but  vc^ry  well  execu¬ 
ted,  each  hewn  alfo  out  of  one  done.  None  of  the 
pieces  that  have  fallen  off  in  cutting  thefe  extraordinary 
fculptures  are  now^  to  be  found  near  or  any  w’here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  th  m,  fo  that  there  is  no  means  of  af- 
certalning  the  degree  of  labour  and  time  Lliat  has  been 
fpent  upon  them,  nor  the  fize  of  the  rock  or  rocks  from 
wffiich  they  been  hewn  ;  a  eircumdance  wlilch  ren¬ 
ders  their  appearance  the  more  driking  and  fingular. 
And  though  their  fituation  is  very  near  the  fea  beach, 
they  have  not  fuffered  at  all  by  the  corrofive  air  of  that 
element,  which  has  provided  them  with  a  defence  againd 
itfelf,  by  throw^ing  up  before  them  a  high  bank  that 
completely  dielters  them.  There  is  alfo  a  great  fymme- 
try  in  their  form,  though  that  of  the  pagodas  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  dyle  of  archite(ffure  according  to  which 
idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  T  he  latter 
refembles  the  Egyptian  ;  for  the  toivers  are  ahvays  py- 
ramidical,  and  the  gates  and  roofs  flat  and  without 
arches  j  but  thefe  fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Go¬ 
thic 


(a)  See  a  figure  of  Vijhnou  in  the  plate  of  Indian  gods,  with  its  defeription,  under  the  article  Polytheism. 
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tine  taile,  being  fiirmouiited  by  arclied  roofs  or  domes 
'  that  are  not  femicircular,  but  compofed  of  two  fegments 
of  circles  meeting  in  a  point  at  top.”  Our  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  lion  in  this  group,  as  well  as  one  on  a 
Hone  couch  in  what  he  took  to  be  a  royal  palace,  are 
perfedlly  jufl  reprefentations  of  the  true  lion,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  there  give  them  the  name  which  is  always  under- 
Hood  to  mean  a  lion  in  the  Hindoo  language,  to  wit, 
fiiig;  but  the  figure  which  tliey  have  made  to  reprefent 
that  animal  in  their  idol  temples  for  centuries  paft, 
though  it  bears  the  fame  appellation,  is  a  diHorted  mon- 
fter,  totally  unlike  the  original  ;  infomuch  that  it  has 
from  hence  been  fuppofed,  that  the  lion  was  not  ancient¬ 
ly  known  in  this  country,  and  that  fing  was  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  moiiHcr  that  exiHed  only  in  Hindoo  romance. 
But  it  is  plain  that  that  animal  was  well  known  to  the 
authors  of  thefe  works,  who,  in  manners  as  well  as 
arts,  feem  to  have  differed  much  from  the  modern  Hin¬ 
doos. 

“  There  are  two  circumHances  attending  thefe  monu¬ 
ments  which  cannot  but  excite  great  curioi.ty,  and  on 
which  future  inquiries  may  poflibly  throw  forae  light. 
One  is,  that  on  one  of  the  pagados  laft  mentioned,  there 
is  an  infeription  of  a  fingle  line,  in  a  character  at  pre- 
fent  unknown  to  the  Hindoos.  It  reftmDles  neither 
the  Heyva-nagre,  nor  any  of  the  various  charaders 
conneiled  with  or  derived  from  it,  which  have  come 
to  the  writer’s  knowledge  from  any  part  of  Hindo- 
Han.  Nor  did  it,  at  the  time  he  viewed  it,  appear  to 
correfpond  with  any  charader,  Afiatic  or  European, 
that  is  commonly  known.  He  had  not  then,  however, 
feen  the  alphabet  of  the  Balic,  the  learned  language  of 
the  Siamefe,  a  fight  of  which  has  fince  raifed  in  his 
mind  a  fufpicion  that  there  is  a  near  affinity  between 
them,  if  the  charader  be  not  identically  the  lame.  But 
as  thefe  conjedures,  after  fuch  a  lapfe  of  time,  arc  fomc- 
what  vague,  and  the  fubjed  of  them  is  perhaps  yet  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  our  refearches,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fome  method  may  be  fallen  upon  of  procuring  an  exad 
copy  of  this  infeription. 

“  The  other  circumftance  is,  that  though  the  out¬ 
ward  form  of  the  pagodas  is  complete,  the  ultimate 
defign  of  them  has  manifeHly  not  been  accompliflied, 
but  feerns  to  have  been  defeated  by  fome  extraordi¬ 
nary  convulfion  of  nature.  For  the  w^ellern  fide  of  the 
moil  northerly  one  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet,  and  a  row  of  pillars  left  on  the  outfide  to 
fupport  the  roof  j  but  here  the  work  has  been  Hop¬ 
ped,  and  an  uniform  rent  of  about  four  inches  breadth 
has  been  made  throughout  the  folid  rock,  and  appears 
to  extend  to  its  foundations,  which  are  probably  at  a 
prodigious  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
That  this  rent  has  happened  fince  the  work  began,  or 
while  it  was  carrying  on,  cannot  be  doubted  j  for  the 
marks  of  the  mafons  tools  are  perfectly  vifible  on  the 
excavated  part  on  both  fides  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  ffiow  plainly  that  they  have  been  divided 
by  it.  Nor  is  it  reaforiable  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a 
work  would  ever  have  been  defigned  or  begun  upon  a 
rock  that  had  previoufly  been  rent  in  two.  Nothing 
lefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  that  a  violent  one,  could 
apparently  have  produced  fuch  a  fiffure  in  the  folid 
rock  :  and  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  in  point  of  fa6l, 
may  be  gathered  From  other  circumHances,  which  it  is 
iierxlTary  to  mention  in  an  account  of  this  curious 


place.  The  great  rock  above  deferibed  is  at  fome  fniall  Paged. 
diHance  from  the  fca,  perhaps  50  or  100  yards,  and 
in  that  Ipace  the  Hindoo  village  before  mentioned 
Hood  in  ^77^*  ^tit  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  remains 
of  a  pagoda  built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the 
greatelt  part  of  which  has  evidently  been  fwallowcd  up 
by  that  element  j  for  the  door  of  the  innennoH  apait- 
ment,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  which 
there  are  always  two  or  three  Ipacious  courts  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  is  now  walked  by  the  waves,  and 
the  pillar  ufed  to  difeover  the  meridian  at  the  time 
of  founding  the  pagoda  is  fecn  Handing  at  fome  di¬ 
Hance  in  the  fea.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  this  build¬ 
ing  there  are  fome  detaclied  rocks,  waffied  alfo  by  the 
waves,  on  which  there  appear  feuiptures,  though  now 
much  worn  and  detaced.  And  the  natives  of  the  place 
declared  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  that  the  more 
aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have  feen  the 
tops  of  feveral  pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea,  which  being 
covered  with  copjier,  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly 
vilible  at  funrife,  as  their  Ihining  furface  uled  then  to 
refled  the  fun’s  rays,  but  that  now  that  effed  was  no 
longer  produced,  as  the  copper  had  fince  become  in-* 
cruHed  with  the  mould  and  verdegrife.” 

Prom  thefe  circumHances  our  author  conjedures, 
and  we  think  rcafonably,  that  the  magnificent  city 
of  which  thefe  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ruins,  has 
been  dellroyed  partly  by  an  earthquake,  by  which 
the  rock  was  rent,  and  partly  by  a  fudden  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  fea,  occafioned  by  this  commotion  of  the 
earth.  The  bramins  give  an  account  of  this  matter 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  filled  with  extravagance,  fable, 
and  folly  5  from  which,  however,  with  the  affillance 
of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  and  iiifcriptions,  fome 
probable  xonjedures  at  leaH,  if  not  important  dif- 
coveries,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
which  are  far  from  being  unintereHing  to  us  either  as 
men,  philofnphers,  or  Chriflians.  Our  author  thinks, 
therefore,  that  tlie  infeription  on  the  pagoda  mentioned 
above  is  an  objed  which  merits  conliderable  attention  \ 
and  he  defends,  by  very  reputable  autliorities,  the  con- 
jedure  which  places  it  among  the  languages  of  Siam; 
but  which  it  is  unnecelTary  for  us  either  to  abridge  or  to 
tranferibe.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  our  author  re¬ 
marks  a  very  near  refemblance  between  Sonwionacodom^ 
the  idol  of  the  Siamefe^  and  the  great  idol  Buddou,  held 
facred  by  the  C hinge  lay s  ;  and  this  refemblance  extends 
alfo  to  their  prlefts.  But  from  the  detail  of  circum¬ 
Hances  which  our  author  brings  forward,  and  to  which 
we  refer,  he  thinks  this  a  fyflem  of  religion  different 
from  that  of  the  Veds^  and  fome  of  them  totally  incon- 
fiffent  with  the  principles  and  pradice  of  the  bramins ; 
none  of  whom,  as  far  as  we  can  colled  from  Mr  Knoxf ,  f  Uljl-  of 
exiff  among  the  Chingelays,  whofe  religion  is  totally  Ceylon- 
different  from  that  of  the  prefent  Hindoos,  l‘he  only 
part  in  which  there  feerns  to  be  any  agreement  is  in 
the  worffiip  of  the  Debtahs,  which  has  probably  crept 
in  among  them  from  their  Taraulian  neighbours,  but 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  bramlnical  fyffem,  and  appears  to  be  held  by  the 
nation  at  large  in  very  great  contempt,  if  not  abhor¬ 
rence.  Knox’s  account  of  it  is  this  :  “  'Their  temples 
(i.  e.  thofe  of  the  Debtahs)  are  called  covelsf'^  which  is 
the  I'amulic  word  for  pagoda.  He  then  goes  on  to  fay, 

‘‘  a  man  pioufly  difpofed  builds  a  fmall  houfe  at  his  own 

charge, 
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psgod.  charge,  wLicK  is  the  temple,  and  himfelf  becomes  prieft 
■’"'Y*”'  thereof.  This  houfe  is  feldom  called  God^s  lioufe^  but 
inofl:  ufually  sJacco  the  But  of  the  prevailing 

religion  he  fpeaks  in  very  different  terms,  and  defcrlbcs 
it  as  carried  on  %vith  much  parade  and  fplendour,  and 
attended  with  marks  of  great  antiquity,  “  The  pago¬ 
das  or  temples  of  their  gods  (fays  he)  are  fo  many,  that 
I  cannot  number  them.  Many  of  them  are  of  rare  and 
exquifite  work,  built  of  he\vn  ffone,  engraven  with  images 
and  figures,  but  by  whom  and  wlien  I  could  not  at¬ 
tain  to  know,  the  inhabitants  themfclves  being  ig¬ 
norant  therein.  But  fure  I  am  they  were  built  by 
far  more  ingenious  artificers  than  the  Chingelays  that 
now  are  on  the  land.  For  the  Portuguefe  in  their  in- 
vafions  have  defaced  fome  of  them,  which  there  is 
none  found  that  hath  flclll  enough  to  repair  to  this 
day.”  In  another  place,  he  fay^:,  “  here  are  fome  an¬ 
cient  writings  engraven  upon  rocks,  whicli  puzzle  all 
that  fee  them.  There  are  divers  great  rocks  in  divers 
parts  in  Cande  Uda,  and  in  the  northern  parts,  Thefe 
rocks  are  cut  deep  with  great  letters  for  tliefpace  of  fome 
yards,  fo  deep  that  they  may  lafl:  to  the  world’s  end. 
No  body  can  read  them  or  make  any  thing  of  them, 
I  have  afked  Malabars  and  Gentoos,  as  well  as  Chin¬ 
gelays  and  Moors,  but  none  of  them  underftood  them. 
There  is  an  ancient  temple,  Goddiladenni  in  Yatta- 
nour,  ffaiids  by  a  place  where  there  are  of  thefe  let¬ 
ters.”  From  all  which  the  antiquity  of  the  nation 
and  their  religion  is  fufficiently  evident,  and  from 
other  pafl'ages  it  is  plain,  that  the  worfhip  of  Bud- 
don,  in  particular,  has  been  from  remote  times  a  very 
eminent  part  of  their  religion  ;  for  the  fame  author, 
fpeaklng  of  the  tree  at  Anurodgburro,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  ifiand,  which  is  facred  to  Buddou, 
fays,  “  the  due  performance  of  this  worfhip  they  rec¬ 
kon  not  a  little  meritorious;  infomuch  that,  as  they 
report,  90  kings  have  reigned  there  fucceflively,  where, 
by  the  ruins  that  ft  ill  remain,  it  appears  they  fpared 
not  for  pains  and  labour,  to  build  temples  and  high 
monuments  to  the  honour  of  this  god,  as  if  they  had 
been  born  to  hew  rocks  and  great  ftones,  and  lay  them 
up  in  heaps.  Thefe  kings  are  now  happy  fpirits,  having 
merited  it  by  thefe  labours.”  And  again  he  fays,  “  For 
this  god,  above  all  others,  they  feem  to  have  a  high  re- 
fpefl  and  devotion,”  &c. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  Mr  Chamber’s  communica¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  it  refpe6ls  pagodas  5  a  fubje61:  to  which 
the  Aftatic  Society  will  doubtlefs  again  dire61:  their  at¬ 
tention*,  and  from  the  penetration  and  aflidiuty  of  its 
members  we  have  much  to  expe6I.  Other  parts  of 
this  paper  lhall  be  brought  forwards  under  other  ar- 
ticles^  to  which  we  refer.  Few  refcarclies  are  of  more 
fervice  to  true  religion,  than  thofe  which  give  us  a 
eorrefl  vie  tv  of  the  falfe  and  fupcrftitious  modes  of 
•worfliip  praftifed  by  men  who  have  had  no  light  but  rea- 
fon,  or  weak  and  corrupted  traditions.  They  are  ufe- 
ful  likewife  to  the  philofopher,  as  they  always  tend  to 
give  us  a  minuter  view  of  the  real  nature  of  man  as  he 
is  in  himfelf,  and  fliow  with  fufficient  ftrength  the  im¬ 
becility  of  the  human  intelle^  without  fome  fupernatu- 
ral  aid.  The  external  pomp  of  all  pagan  religions  feems 
to  have  been  their  effence;  Ti  circuraftance  which  alone 
ftiows  the  neceftity  of  that,  the  intention  of  which  is 
to  reform  the  heart.  See  Siam,  Som.MONACODON, 
Temple,  &:c. 

VOL.  XV.  Part  II. 


Pagod,  or  Pagoda,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  gold  and 
filver  coin,  current  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

PAIN,  an  uneafy  fenfation,  arifing  from  a  fudden  and 
violent  folution  of  continuity,  or  otlier  accident  in  tlic 
nerves,  membranes,  vcffels,  mufcles,  8vc.  of  the  body. 
Pain,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  a  motion  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fenfej  and,  according  to  others,  it  is  an  emolioR 
of  the  foul  occafioned  by  thofe  organs. 

As  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  fenfation,  fo  it  is  of  paln:^ 
Boerhaave,  and  moft  other  authors  on  this  fubjc61,  aflign 
a  ftretching  of  the  nerVes  as  the  only  immediate  caufe 
of  pain :  but  as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  confift  of 
fibres,  this  caufe  of  pain  does  not  feem  to  be  well- 
founded^  nor  indeed  will  it  be  eafy  to  treat  this  fubjedl 
clearly,  but  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  fenfation  are 
underftood. 

Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  in  authors :  fuch  as, 
A  gravitative  pain  j  in  which  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight 
on  the  part  affected,  which  is  always  fome  fteftiy  part, 
as  the  liver,  8tc.  A  pulfative  pain  5  which,  Galen  fays, 
always  fuccceds  fome  remarkable  inflammation  in  the 
containing  jiarts,  and  is  obferved  in  abfeeffes  while  fup- 
purating.  A  tcnfive  pain,  which  is  alfo  called  a  dij] end¬ 
ing  pain  j  it  is  excited  by  the  diftenfion  of  fome  nervous, 
mufcular,  or  membranous  part,  either  from  fome  humour, 
or  from  flatulence.  An  acute  pain  is,  when  great  pain 
Is  attended  with  quick  and  lively  fenfations :  A  dull 
pain  is,  when  a  kind  of  numbnefs  is  as  much  complained 
of  as  the  pain  is. 

The  mediate  and  more  remote  caufes  of  pain  are  ge¬ 
nerally  obvious  j  and  when  this  Is  the  cafe,  the  cure  w'lll 
confift  for  the  moft  part  in  removing  tliem:  for  though 
in  many  inftances  the  chief  complaint  is  very  diftant 
from  the  feat  of  thofe  caufes,  yet  their  removal  is  the 
proper  method  of  relief.  See  MEDaciNE,  pajjim. 

Perhaps  all  pains  may  be  Included,  with  Irritation,  in 
thofe  that  have  fpafm  or  inflammation  for  their  fource. 
When  pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  pulfe  is  quicker 
than  in  a  natural  ftate-,  It  is  alfo  generally  full,  hard, 
and  tenfe*,  the  pain  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  unremit¬ 
ting.  If  a  fpafm  be  the  caufe,  the  pulfe  is  rarely  affc61:- 
ed ;  at  intervals  the  pain  abates,  and  then  returns  with 
fome  degree  of  aggravation  j  gentle  motion  fometimes 
abates,  or  even  cures,  in  fome  inftances;  but  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  cafes  no  fuch  effeifts  are  ever  experienced.  See  Dr 
Lobb’s  Treatife  on  Painful  Dijiewpers, 

The  pain  fo  frequently  attendant  on  women  in  child¬ 
bed,  called  after-pains  (from  their  happening  only 
after  being  delivered  of  a  cliild),  are  often  occafioncd^ 
by  attempts  to  bring  away  coagulated  blood,  which  is 
a  needlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improper  treatment 
In  delivering  the  fecundines'can  be  fufpe<fted,  tlie  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  uterus  alone  is  to  be  confidored  as  the 
caufe.  Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  confoimd  thefe 
after- j)ains  with,  or  miftake  the  pains  attending  puer¬ 
peral  fevers  for  the  Colic.  After-pains  come  by  fits,  and 
ibon  go  off;  but  return  at  different  intervals,  which  are 
longer  each  day,  and  after  two  or  three  days  are  ufu¬ 
ally  at  an  end,  though  fometimes  they  continue  feven 
or  eight  :  netwithftanding  thefe  pains,  the  lochia  flow 
-properly,  and  generally  more  abundantly  after  the  celTa- 
tion  of  each  fit;  this  does  not  happen  in  colicky  com¬ 
plaints,  nor  is  th«  belly  fo  free  from  tumefaaion  when 
the  puerperal  fever  is  attendant. 

As  thefe  pains  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  anodynes 
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atid  gentle  opiates,  with  frequent  draughts  of  warm  cau- 
die,  chamomile  tea,  8cc.  with  external  fomentation,  are 
all  that  are  required  in  order  to  their  relief. 

Among  the  various  eaufes  of  pain,  a  lingular  one  is 
related  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  LomL  Med,  Obf,  and  Inq, 
p.  241,  &:c.  Some  perfons  who  had  taken  eold  during 
their  being  falivated,  were  afflicted  with  pains  which 


PAIN 

13  A  INTI  NG  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  to  the  eye,  by 
means  of  figures  and  colours,  every  obje6l  in  nature 
that  is  difcernible  by  the  fight  :  and  of  fometimes  ex¬ 
prefling,  according  to  the  principles  of  phyfiognoniy, 
and  by  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  the  various  emotions 
of  the  mind.  A  fmooth  furface,  by  means  of  lines  and 
colours,  reprefents  obje6ls  in  a  ftate  of  proje6lion  j  and 
may  reprefent  them  in  the  mofl:  pleafant  drefs,  and 
in  a  manner  mofl:  capable  of  enchanting  the  fenfeis. 
Still  farther,  the  objeAs  which  delight  us  by  their  ani¬ 
mation  and  lively  colours,  fpeak  to  the  foul,  by  giving 
us  the  image  of  what  we  hold  mofl  dear,  or  by  indica¬ 
ting  an  adlion  which  infpires  us  with  a  tafle  for  innocent 
plealures,  with  courage,  and  with  elevated  fentlments, 
Sueh  is  the  definition,  and  fuch  are  the  effe6ls  of  paint¬ 
ing. 

By  an  admirable  effort  of  human  genius,  painting  of¬ 
fers  to  the  eye  every  thing  which  is  mofl  valuable  in 
the  univerfe.  Its  empire  extends  over  every  age  and 
country.  It  prefents  to  us  the  heroic  deeds  of  ancient 
times  as  well  as  the  fafts  in  which  we  are  more  eonver- 
fant,  and  diftant  objefls  as  well  as  thofe  which  we  daily 
fee.  In  this  refpeft  it  may  be  eonfidered  as  a  fupple- 
ment  to  nature,  which  gives  us  only  a  view  of  prefent 
obje6ts. 

The  art  of  painting  is  extremely  difficult  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  its  merit  can  only  be  appreciated  by  thofe 
-who  profefs  the  art* 

The  painter  who  invents,  compofes,  and  colours  con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  only  agreeable,  and  which  fpeak 
merely  to  the  eye  of  the  fpe6lator,  may  be  reckoned  to 
poffefs  the  firft  merit  In  the  flyle  of  embellilhment  and 
decoration. 

The  painter  w’ho  is  dlflinguiflied  for  noble  and  pra- 
found  conceptions  j  who,  by  means  of  a  perfe6l  delinea¬ 
tion,  and  colours  more  capable  of  fixing  the  attention 
than  dazzling  the  eye,  conveys  to  the  fpe6lators  the  fen- 
timents  with  which  he  himfelf  was  Infpired  ;  who  ani¬ 
mates  them  wfith  his  genius,  and  makes  a  lafling  impref- 
fion  on  their  minds  j  this  artifl  is  a  poet,  and  worthy  to 
iliare  c\"en  in  the  glories  of  Homer, 

It  is  in  forming  this  great  idea  of  his  art  that  the 
painter  becomes  himfelf  great. 

But  if  he  feek  only  to  pleafe  or  aftonifli  by  the  illu- 
fion  of  colours,  he  mufl  reft  contented  with  the  fecond- 
ary  merit  of  flattering  the  eye  with  the  variety  and  op- 
pofitlon  of  tints,  or  of  making  an  induftrious  affemblage 
of  a  great  multiplicity  of  objects.  It  is  in  painting  as 
it  is  in  poetry.  The  man  who  clothes  trivial  or  com¬ 
mon  ideas  in  verfe,  exereifes  the  profeflion  of  twifting 
fyllables  into  a  certain  meafure.  The  poet  who  clothes 
in  good  verfe,  ideas  and  fantiraents  that  are  merely  agree- 


refifted  all  the  ufual  methods  of  relief.  At  length  the  Pain, 
author  of  the  narrative  referred  to  fuggefted  the  caufe  ; 
and  by  exciting  a  frelh  falivatlon  the  pains  abated  5 
the  fpitting  was  kept  up  a  little  while,  and  permitted 
to  abate  with  fome  caution  5  and  thus  the  cures  were 
completed. 


TING. 

able,  profeffes  an  agreeable  art.  But  he  who  by  the 
magic  of  verfe,  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  or  of  colours,  adds 
fublimlty  to  the  fublime  objects  of  nature,  is  a  great 
poet  and  a  great  painter.  He  deferves  the  erown  which 
the  nations  have  decreed  to  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  the  ftatuary  who  modelled  the  ancient  Apol¬ 
lo.  It  is  reafonable  to  place  in  the  fame  elafs  thofe  who- 
have  expreffed  the  fame  ideas,  whether  it  be  in  verfe  or 
in  colours,  on  brafs  or  on  marble.  The  painter  and  fla- 
tuary,  who  excel  in  their  profeflions,  deferve  all  the  re- 
fpe6l  due  to  genius :  they  are  of  the  number  of  thofe 
men  whom  nature,  fparing  of  her  beft  gifts,  grants  but 
oeeafionally  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  If  they 
are  fublime,  they  elevate  the  human  race  ;  if  they  are 
agreeable  only,  they  excite  thofe  fweet  fenfatlons  necef- 
fary  to  our  happinefs. 

In  laying  before  our  readers  a  fuccinfl  account  cf 
this  noble  art,  we  fliall,  firft,  give  the  hiftory  of  paint¬ 
ing,  Including  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline,  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  5  an  account  of  the  fchools,  and  of 
the  different  merits  of  painters  j  and  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  and  modern  painting.  Secondly,  we 
{hall  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  artifl  eondudls  his  fludies.  Thirdly, 
fhall  enumerate  the  different  claffes  of  painting,  with 
obfervations  on  each.  And,  Fourthly,  we  fhall  treat  of 
economical  or  houfe  painting. 

HISTORY. 

Sect.  I.  Frogrefs^  and  Decline  of  Fainting  in 

Ancient  and  Modern  Times, 

It  is  to  be  Imagined  that  men  mufl  naturally,  and 
very  early,  have  conceived  an  idea  of  the  firft  principles 
of  the  art  of  painting  *,  the  fliadow  of  each  plant  and 
animal,  and  of  every  object  in  nature,  muft  have  afford¬ 
ed  them  the  means  of  conceiving,  and  pointed  out  the 
poflibllity  of  imitating,  the  figures  of  all  bodies.  Thus 
the  favage  nations,  an  emblem  of  what  men  were  in  the 
infancy  of  foeiety,  poffefs  the  firft  rudiments  of  this  art, 
even  before  thofe  which  are  ufeful  and  almoft  neceflary 
to  exiftenee  ^  their  naked  bodies  are  covered  with  punc¬ 
tures  of  various  forms,  into  which  they  infufe  indelible 
colours.  The  next  demand  for  this  art,  is  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  w'arllke  exploits.  It  is  more  natural  t& 
form  fome  reprefentation  of  an  adllon,  than  to  give  an 
account  of  it  by  means  of  arbitrary  charaders.  Hence 
the  pl6lure-w'ritlng  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  more  com¬ 
plex  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

Painting  confifted  of  Ample  outlines  long  before  the 
exprefTion  of  relievo,  or  the  application  of  colour.  It 

was 


Hiftory.  ^  ^ 

Kife,Pro-  was  firnply  drawing  ;  and  tlie  mafter-pieces  of  painting 
greCs,  and  rude  period  were  not  fuperior  to  the  fports  of 

Decline.  (>|^i|ji.en.  Although  occupied  about  a  Tingle  point,  it 
^vas  not  brought  to  perfection  j  for  conftant  experience 
inftruCls  us  that  men  never  excel  in  the  inferior  parts  of 
an  art  till  they  are  capable  of  carrying  the  whole  to 
perfection. 

After  employing  for  a  long  time  thofc  limple  out- 
i  lines,  the  next  ftep  in  the  art  of  painting  w’as  to  make 

the  imitation  more  complete  by  applying  colours  :  this 
■was  firft  acoompliflied  by  covering  the  different  parts  of 
the  figure  with  different  colours,  in  the  fame  way  that 
we  colour  maps  5  and  feveral  nations,  as  the  Egyptians, 
the  Chine fe,  and  the  difiereiit  nations  of  India,  have 
never  painted  in  a  better  manner.  Other  nations,  more 
ingenious  and  more  attentive  to  the  arts,  obferving  that 
the  objeCls  of  nature  have  relievo,  have  invented  what  is 
called  claro-obfeuro.  The  Greeks,  the  moft  ingenious, 
penetrating,  and  delicate  of  all.  Invented  this  part  ante¬ 
cedent  to  colours  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
proof  of  their  exquifite  tafte,  as  the  glare  of  colours 
without  judgment  excites  more  admiration  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  than  the  camaieu  or  draw- 

Iings  of  one  colour  executed  by  the  moft  fkllful  artift, 

Thefe  general  obfervatlons  concerning  the  gradual 
improvement  of  this  art,  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by  a 
more  particular  attention  to  the  ancient  nations  in  which 
it  flourlflied. 

w  ^  Plato,  who  lived  400  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 

among  the  informs  us  that  painting  had  been  .praClifed  in  Egypt  for 
\  Egyptians,  ten  thoufand  years  •  that  fome  of  the  produClIons  of  that 
high  antiquity  were  in  exiftence  ;  and  that  they  bore 
I  an  exaCl  refemblance  to  thofe  W'hich  the  Egyptians  exe¬ 

cuted  in  his  time.  Without  regarding  the  period  of  ten 
thoufand  years  mentioned  by  Plato,  it  is  reafonable  to 
conlider  it  as  an  Indeterminate  period,  which  carries  us 
back  to  very  remote  antiquity. 

The  figures  either  in  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
Egypt  were  extremely  ftiff  5  .  the  legs  w^ere  drawn  toge¬ 
ther,  and  their  arms  were  pafted  to  their  Tides.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  their  only  model  was  their  mummies,  and  that 
their  Ikill  in  anatomy  was  derived  from  embalming 
them.  They  w^ere  extremely  incorrc6l  in  every  part  of 
the  head ;  they  placed  the  ears  much  higher  than  the 
nofe.  Befides,  they  gave  the  face  the  form  of  a  circle 
inftead  of  an  oval;  the  chin  was  fhort  and  rounded;  the 
cheeks  exceflively  fo  ;  and  they  turned  upwards  the  cor- 
!  ners  of  the  mouth  and  eyes.  Many  of  thefe  faults  may 

be  aferibed  to  the  formation  of  the  human  face  in  E- 
gypt ;  but  the  placing  of  the  ears  could  only  be  found¬ 
ed  in  caprice  or  ignorance. 

:  The  exadlnefs  of  the  Egyptian  proportion  is  much 

celebrated  ;  but  although  we  grant  that  they  obferved 
the  proper  length  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  they  were  ftill  defedive  artifts,  fince  they  did  not 
obferve  the  breadth,  and  were  moreover  Ignorant  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  ftiape  and  fize  of  the  mufcles.  Works 
converted  to  religious  purpofes  chiefly  occupied  the  E- 
gyptlan  painters.  They  had  figures  for  imitation  from 
which  they  would  not  depart,  and  thofe  figures  were  mon- 
ftrous  ;  the  bodies  of  animals  with  the  heads  of  men ; 
the  bodies  of  men  with  the  heads  of  animals  :  or  if  the 
figure  was  more  agreeable  to  nature  In  its  parts,  yet  It 
was  fo  deformed  and  imaginary,  as  to  have  nothing  fimi- 
lar  to  it  as  a  'svhole  In  the  creation  of  God. 
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The  monuments  of  Egyptian  painting  with  which  we 
are  beft  acquainted  (fays  Winklemann)  are  the  chefts  ^ecUne. 
of  mummies.  Thefe  works  have  refifted  the  injuries  of  w— y—-' 
time,  and  are  ftill  fubmitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
curious.  The  white,  made  of  white  lead,  is  fpread  over 
the  ground  of  the  piece ;  the  outlines  of  the  figure  are 
traced  with  black  ftrokes,  and  the  colours  are  four  In 
number  ;  namely,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  laid  on 
without  any  mixture  or  fhading.  The  red  and  blue 
prevail  moft  ;  and  thofe  colours  feem  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  coarfeft  manner.  The  light  is  formed  by 
leaving  thofe  parts  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  neceffary, 
covered  with  the  white  lead,  as  it  Is  formed  by  the  white 
paper  in  fome  of  our  drawings.  This  defeription  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  us  that  the  whole  art  of  painting  In 
Egypt  confifted  in  colouring  :  but  every  perfon  knows, 
that  without  tints  and  the  mixture  of  colours  painting 
can  never  arrive  at  great  perfedion. 

In  Upper  Egypt  there  feems  to  have  exifted  a  kind 
of  coloffean  painting,  which  has  never  been  examined, 
except  by  travellers  who  were  no  great  critics  in  the 
art.  Winklemann  had  fome  rcafon  to  exprefs  a  delire 
that  thofe  remains  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  working,  the  ftyle,  and  the  charader,  had  been 
accurately  explored.  Walls  of  24  feet  in  height,  and 
pillars  of  32  feet  In  circumference,  are  wholly  covered 
with  thofe  coloffean  figures.  According  to  Norden  they 
are  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  mummies  : 
the  colours  are  applied  to  a  ground  prepared  in  manner 
of  frefco  ;  and  they  have  retained  their  frelhnefs  for 
many  thoufand  years,  Winklemann  adds,  that  all  the 
eftbrts  of  human  flilll  and  induftry  could  make  as  little 
impreflion  on  them  as  the  injuries  of  time.  His  enthu- 
Tiafm  for  antiquity  has  perhaps  led  him  into  this  extra¬ 
vagant  exaggeration. 

It  appears  that  the  great  employment  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  painters  was  on  earthen  velTels,  on  drinking  cups, 
in  ornamenting  barges,  and  In  covering  with  figures  the 
chefts  of  mummies.  They  painted  alfo  on  cloth  ;  but 
painting,  as  an  induftrlous  occupation,  fuppofes  a  work¬ 
man,  not  an  artift  :  the  decoration  of  temples,  houfe 
painting,  and  that  of  the  figures  relative  to  religion, 
are  to  be  conlidered  only  in  this  point  of  view-.  The 
workmen  in  Ruffia  who  paint  our  Saviour  holding  the 
globe  In  one  hand,  and  ble fling  the  people  with  the  other, 
are  not  members  of  the  imperial  academy  of  fine  arts. 

Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Egyptian  artifts  painted  al¬ 
fo  the  precious  metals ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  varniftied  or 
enamelled  them.  It  is  doubtful  ^vhat  this  art  was,  but 
moft  probably  it  confifted  in  covering  gold  or  Tilver  with 
a  fingle  colour. 

The  Egyptians  are  fuppofed  to  have  continued  this 
coarfe  ftyle  till  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  ^ 

The  Perfians  were  fo  far  from  excelling  in  the  arts, 
tliat  the  paintings  of  Egypt  were  highly  efteemed  among 
them  after  they  had  conquered  that  country. 

The  carpets  of  Perfia  were  of  great  value  in  Greece, 
even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  thefe 
were  adorned  with  various  figures ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  well  executed,  any  more  than  a  demand 
for  feveral  of  the  Chinefe  produdlons  is  at  prefent  a 
proof  of  the  tafte  of  that  people  in  the  arts.  It  was  the 
fabrication  of  the  Tilk,  and  not  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
fentatlon,  which  made  the  Greeks  admire  the  carpets  of 
the  Perfians. 

4  K  2  The 
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In  India 
and  Thi¬ 
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PAINTING 

as  the  Arabians,  had  Tome 
knowledge  of  mofaic  work.  1  his  is  only  valuable 
when  it  eopies,  in  a  manner  that  eannot  be  deitroyecl, 


The  Perfians,  as  well 


Hifloiy. 

their  eolours  }  but  iimple  colours  appear  always  bright  Kife,  Pro- 


the  works  of  a  great  nialfcr  ;  but  if  the  Perlians  had 
no  good  pi^liires  to  copy  into  mofaic,  it  svas  of  no  eon- 
lequenee  to  be  able  to  arrange,  in  a  folid  manner,  pieces 
ot  dint  one  befide  another. 

1  here  is  only  one  Perfian  painter  w  hofe  name  has  de- 
feended  to  poflerity  j  and  he  is  preferved,  not  becaufe 
he  was  a  painter,  but  becaufe  he  accommodated  the  an¬ 
cient  do61:rine  of  the  two  prineiples  to  the  Cbriflian  re¬ 
ligion.  Befides,  it  is  doubted  whether  Manes  was  a 
PeiTian  or  a  Greek,  and  it  is  ililllefs  known  ^vhether  he 
was  a  painter.  He  is  praifed  in  Afia  for  drawing  llraight 
lines  without  a  ruler. 

The  modern  Perlians  have  made  no  kind  of  progrefs 
in  the  arts.  The  emperor  Schah  Abbas,  wifliing  from 
caprice  to  be  inllru61:ed  in  drawing,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  Dutch  painter  who  happened  to  be  in  his 
dominions. 

1  he  modera  Perlians  paint  on  cloth,  and  the  artifts 
in  India  are  their  rivals  in  this  branch  of  induftry  *,  but 
their  paintings  arc  purely  capricious.  They  reprefent 
plants  and  flowers  ^vbieh  have  no  exiftence  in  nature  j 
and  their  only  merit  conlifts  in  the  brightnefs  and  the 
flrength  of  their  colours. 

Befides  this,  the  art  in  India,  as  it  was  in  the  moll 
remote  antiquity,  is  confined  to  monftrous  figures  con- 
Defied  with  their  religion,  animals  not  to  be  found  in 
the  world,  and  idols  wdth  a  multitude  of  arms  and  heads, 
which  have  neither  exadlnefs  in  their  forms  nor  propor¬ 
tions.  See  Polytheism, 

The  paintings  of  Thibet  difeover  great  patience  in 
the  artift,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
ftrokes.  Their  painters  might  difpute  with  Apelles  and 
Protogenes  for  extreme  tenuity  of  pencil  ^  but  it  is  in 
this  alone,  without  any  regard  to  the  art,  in  which  their 
merits  eonlifis. 

Some  of  the  idols  in  Thibet  are  executed  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hyle  of  relievo;  but  thofe  produdfions  are  not  only 
imporfedl:,  they  are  alfo  fo  deftitute  of  beauty  as  to  for¬ 
bid  every  hope  of  excellence  in  tlie  art.  The  fame 
{hing  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  many  of  the  eafi- 
ern  nations  ;  they  fecra  to  have  that  want  of  fiyle 
w  hich  would  for  ever  condemn  them  to  mediocrity,  even 
if  they  Ihould  happen  to  arrive  at  it. 

An  obfeure  Italian  painter  named  Giovanni  G/iiranli- 
ni^  who  travelled  into  China,  whofe  judgment  is  more 
to  be  depended  on  in  an  art  which  he  pra^life'd  than 
that  of  other  travellers,  declares  that  the  Chinefe  have 
not  the  leaf!  idea  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  every  thing  which  w’e  know  of  that  peo- 

pit- . 

The  Chinefe  feem  not  to  have  the  fmalleft  conyep- 
tion  of  perfpe^live.  Their  landfcapes  have  no  plan,  no 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  no  di- 
minifhing  of  the  objeds.  in  proportion  to  their  di- 
fiance. 

The  great  objed  of  their  painting  feems  to  confifi  in 
making  their  figures  as  unlike  nature  as  poflible  ;  it  is  a 
ferious  caricature  of  the  human  figure. 

To  make  the  art  flourifii,  it  is  neeeflary  that  the  artifi: 
be  efteemed  and  rew^arded.  in  China,  there  is  no  artift 
fo  poorly  paid  as  the  painter. 

The  ignorant  admire  the  brightnefs  and  purity  of 


grefs,  and 
Decline. 


and  pure  :  The  ditKculty  of  the  art  confifts  in  melting 
them  into  one  another  in/ucli  a  manner  that  the  mixture  _ 
fhall  not  be  perceived.  It  mufi:  at  the  fame  time  be 
confeffed,  that  their  natural  colours  are  more  brilliant 
than  ours;  but  if  there  be  any  merit  in  this,  it  is  to  be 
aferibed  to  their  climate,  not  to  their  ability. 

A  Jeluit  mifiionary,  w  ho  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
grinder  of  eolours,  was  raifed  to  the  greatefi  eminence 
as  a  painter  in  the  Imperial  court  of  China,  and  Raphael 
himfelf  w^as  never  fo  mueli  refpeded.  The  Chinefe 
battles  fent  from  that  country  to  Paris  to  be  engraved, 
are  the  work  of  the  Jefuits ;  and  except  they  wxre  done 
by  the  Chinefe  theinfelves,  it  is  impofiible  to  conceive 
that  they  could  be  worfe  executed. 

The  Chinefe,  like  other  eaflern  nations,  have  a  few 
fimple  flrokes  which  they  repeat  in  all  their  variety  of 
figures.  In  the  figures  on  the  earthen  ware,  they  dif¬ 
eover  no  knowledge  of  forms,  no  expreffion  of  the  moft 
confpicuous  mufcles,  and  no  idea  of  proportion.  And 
in  all  the  paintings  of  China,  anatomy  feems  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  art.  Some  heads  done  by  a  Chinefe 
painter  have  a  fort  of  refemblance  to  nature,  but  they 
are  in  a  low  and  vicious  tafte  :  The  fulnefs  of  the  dra¬ 
pery  conceals  the  parts  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  do 
not  feem  to  exill  under  it.  Sculpture  in  China  is  in  a 
Rate  of  no  great  perfe61ion,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
better  executed  than  their  paintings. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  now  called  T///C  Etruria. 
camj^  were  the  firfl;  who  connedled  the  arts  with  the 
ftudy  of  nature.  In  fome  of  their  monuments  which  ftill 
remain,  there  is  to  be  obferved  a  firfi:  fiyle,  which  fliows 
the  art  in  its  infancy  ;  and  a  fecond,  which,  like  the 
wmrks  of  the  Florentine  artifts,  fliows  more  of  great- 
nefs  and  exaggeration  in  the  charadler  than  preeifioii 
or  beauty. 

Pliny  fays  that  painting  was  carried  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion  in  Italy  before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  perhaps 
he  means  in  comparifon  w'ith  the  infancy  of  the  art  iu 
Greece  at  that  period  ;  but  it  appears  that  even  in  his 
time  the  painters  of  Etruria  ^vere  held  in  great  reputa¬ 
tion. 

The  only  Etrurian  paintings  wdiich  remain,  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Tarquins.  'L’hey  confifi: 
of  long  painted  frizes,  and  pilafters  adorned  with  huge 
figures,  which  occupied  the  whole  fpace  from  the  bafe  to 
the  cornice.  Thefe  paintings  are  executed  on  a  ground 
of  thick  mortar;  and  many  of  them  are  in  a  fiate  of 
high  prefervation.  ^ 

Winklemann  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Greek  coloniesin  Campa** 
efiablifhed  at  Naples  and  Nola,  had  at  a  very  early 
riod  cultivated  the  imitative  arts,  and  taught  them  to 
the  Campanians  efiablifiied  in  the  middle  of  the  country. 

This  learned  antiquarian  confiders  as  works  purely  Cam¬ 
panian,  certain  medals  of  Capua  and  Tcanum,  cities  of 
Campania  into  which  the  Greek  colonies  never  pene^ 
trated.  The  head  of  a  young  Hercules,  and  the  head 
of  a  Jupiter,  according  to  Winklemann,  arc  executed 
in  the  fineft  manner.  It  is  ftill  a  queftion,  however, 
in  the  learned  world,  whether  thefe  medals  owe  their 
exifienee  to  Carthage  or  to  Campania. 

But  there  has  been  difeovered  (adds  Winklemann) 
a  great  number  of  Campanian  vafes  covered  ^vith  paint¬ 
ing.  The  defign  of  the  greatefi  part  of  thefe  vafes 
(fays  he)  is  fuch,  that  the  figures  might  occupy  a  difiin- 

guilhed: 
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lUle,  Pro-  gulflied  place  In  a  work  of  Raphael.  Thofe  vales,  ^vlien 
greis,  anti  Ve  confider  that  this  kind  of  Work  admits  of  no  eorrec- 
Decline.  that  the  llroke  which  forms  the  outline  mull 

remain  as  it  is  originally  traced,  are  wonderful  proofs 
of  the  pcrfc<£llon  of  the  art  among  the  ancients.” 
Winklemann  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  very 
line  Campanian  vafe,  on  which  was  painted  a  bur- 
lefque  reprefentation  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter  and  Alc- 
mena.  But  as  this  rniuft  have  been  derived  from 
fome  fragments  of  a  Grecian  comedy,  the  Count  de 
Caylus  is  perfuaded  that  the  Campanian  vafes  are  of 
7  Greek  origin. 

A-mongthc  Although  the  hillory  of  Greek  painting  be  more 

Greeks.  j-j^o^vn  than  that  of  the  fame  art  among  the  bar¬ 

barous  nations,  it  is  neverthelefs  involved  in  much  ob- 
feurity.  Pliny  is  almoll  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
liu*ved  the  materials  of  its  hillory  j  and  he  complains, 
that  on  this  occafion  the  Greek  writers  have  not  difeo- 
vered  their  ufual  preeifion.  'l-'hey  place,  fays  he,  the 
lird  painter,  of  whom  they  fpeak,  in  the  90th  Olympiad, 
424  years  before  the  ChrKlian  era.  It  is  certain  that 
})aiating  in  dry  colours  exilled  at  the  time  of  the  fiege 
I  of  Troy,  or  at  lead  when  Homer  wrote  the  account  of 

I  it.  I'he  buckler  of  Achilles  is  a  fudicient  proof  that 

I  the  Greeks  were  then  acquainted  with  the  balTo  relie- 

I  VO,  a  kind  of  fculpture  which  bears  a  near  affinity  ‘to 

[  painting. 

^  In  the  Iliad,  Plelen  is  reprelentcd  as  working  at  a 

tapedry,  whereon  (lie  figured  the  numerous  combats  of 
'1  which  Qie  was  the  caufe.  When  Andromache  was  in- 

I  formed  of  her  hulhand’s  death,  Ihe  was  occupied  in  re- 

j  pre  fen  ting  on  tape  dry  tlovvers  of  various  colours.  From 

thofe  fa6ls,  it  is  certain  that  painting  was  not  confined 
to  fimple  drokes,  nor  even  to  the  camaieu  j  and  hence 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  what  is  called  iineanj 
painting  was  praclifed  long  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
Polygnote  of  Thafos,  who  lived  about  420  years  before 
the  Chridian  era,  was  the  fird  painter  of  any  eminence 
in  Greece.  Pliny  Informs  us  that  he  was  the  fird  who 
clothed  his  female  figures,  who  varied  the  colours  of  the 
different  parts  of  their  clrefs,  or  who  opened  their  mouths 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  diow  their  teeth.  Arldotle,  who 
I*  ilourilhed  in  a  fubfequent  period,  allows  this  painter  to 

have  excelled  In  expreffion.  But  the  art  of  painting 
may  be  dill  confidered  In  its  infancy  in  Greece,  till 
about  400  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  when  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhalius  flourillied.  In  the  conted  between  tliefe 
I  eminent  painters,  Zeuxis  declared  himfelf  to  be  over¬ 

come,  becaufe  in  a  eludcr  of  grapes  which  he  painted 
i  he  had  deceived  the  birds  ;  wliercas  Parrhafius  in  a  cur¬ 

tain  which  he  executed  deceived  his  rival,  'the  princi- 
i  pal  works  of  Zeuxis  arc  his  Penelope,  in  which,  accord¬ 

ing  to  Pliny,  he  appears  to  have  exprefled  the  manners 
of  that  prlncefs  ;  a  Jupiter  furrounded  by  the  gods  ;  a 
Hercules  drangling  the  ferpents  in  the  prefence  of  Am- 
phitrlon  and  Alcmena  j  an  Helen,  and  a  Marfyas  bound. 
From  this  enumeration  of  thele  works,  and  from  the 
fame  which  they  have  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  the 
difficult  parts  of  the  art,  and  thofe  which  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  render  it  edimable,  were  now  begun  to  be  dudied. 
By  Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  Euphranor,  it  was  carried 
to  the  greated  height  of  perfe6lion.  Grace,  and 
fymmetry,  and  proportion,  and  illufion,  were  now  ad¬ 
ded  by  tlie  greated  maders  to  the  nobled  objedls  of 
nature. 
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We  have  already  feen,  that  before  the  foundation  of  Fdfe,  Pro- 
Rome  the  arts  were  cultivated  in  Etruria.  1  hey  were 
alfo  early  introduced  into  Latium  ;  but  whether  that  t 

country  employed  its  oWn  artids  or  thofe  ol  Etruria,  8 
remains  altogether  uncertain.  One  need  not  be  ado- Among  the 
niffied,  that  at  a  period  when  the  arts  were  in  their  infan- 
cy  in  Greece,  they  were  raifing  datues  to  their  kings  in 
Rome  :  but  at  that  period  all  their  artids  were  Etruri¬ 
ans  or  Latins 4  and  when  they  conquered  Italy,  they 
made  all  the  nations  of  it  as  barbarous  as  they  ^vere 


themfelves. 

In  the  year  259  ^fom  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  494  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  Appius 
Claudius  confecrated  a  number  of  diields  in  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  which  contained  in  balTo  relievo  the  por¬ 
traits  of  his  family.  This  example  'was  followed  ;  and 
in  proeefs  of  time  it  was  common  among  the  Romans 
to  place  thofe  images  in  private  boufes.  The  execution 
in  badb  relievo  Is  a  proof  that  they  had  an  idea  of  paint" 

Ing,  at  lead  with  one  colour.  As  long  as  the  Romans 
employed  artids  of  other  nations,  they  had  little  defire 
to  cultivate  the  arts  ;  but  towards  the  year  of  Rome 
450,  and  303  years  before  Chrill,  one  of  the  Fabii 
thought  it  no  diferedit  to  a  noble  family  to  employ 
himfelf  in  painting.  He  painted  the  temple  of  Safety  ; 
and  his  works  remained  till  that  temple  was  dedroyed 
by  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  dime  man  was  the  fird  painter  and  the 
fird  hidorian  in  his  country. 

The  example  of  Fabius,  furnamed  Pi&or  from  bis 
profedion,  did  not  excite  his  fellow  citii^ens  to  imitation. 

A  century  and  a  half  elapfed  before  the  tragic  poet 
Pacuvius,  nephew  of  Ennius,  painted  the  temple  of 
Flercules  in  ihe  fonm  boarium.  The  glory  which  he 
had  acquired  by  his  dramatic  works  died  fome  ludre  on 
the  art,  which  he  condefeended  to  exercife  j  but  did  not 
confer  on  it  that  relpe£l  which  could  recommend  It  to 
general  pra£lice.  The  paintings  of  Fabius  were  the  ' 
ivorks,  or  rather  the  recreations  of  his  youth  ;  thofe  of 
Pacuvius,  the  amufements  of  his  old  age  :  but  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  difficult  art,  which  requires  the  whole  atten* 
tion,  and  which  can  never  be  profeculcd  ivith  fuccefs, 
except  thofe  who  love  it  are  folely  devoted  to  the  per¬ 
formance. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  eminent  painters  at 
Rome  till  the  time  of  the  emperors  j  but  as  the  national . 
fpirit  was  changed,  the  profeffion  of  the  fine  arts  acqui¬ 
red  more  refpedlabillty.  The  Romans,  during  the  time 
of  the  republic,  were  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  the  defire  for  conqued.  When  thefe  two  padions . 
ivere  weakened,  the  love  of  the  arts  obtained  among 
them.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  fuffielent  to  fay,  that 
Nero  himfelf  gloried  in  being  an  artill.  A  cololfean 
pi6lure  of  1  20  feet  ivas  painted  at  Rome  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  emperor,  wffilch  was  afterward  dedroyed 
by  lightning.  The  name  of  the  painter  is  not  recorded, 
and  there  arc  various  opinions  concerning  the  merit  of 
the  performance  j  but  the  thing  chiefly  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation  is,  that  this  is  the  only  painting  on  cloth  men-  - 
tioned  by  ancient  authors. 

The  paintings  of  the  ancient  artids  w’ere  either  move-  of  the 
able,  or  on  the  ceilings  or  compartments  of  buildings,  modes  of 
According  to  Pliny,  the  mod  eminent  were  thofe  who 
painted  moveable  pidures.  The  latter  were  either 
fir  wood,  larch,  boxwood,  or  canvas,  as  in  the  coloflean 

pidure 
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llife,  Pro-  picture  mentioned  above,  and  fometimes  on  marble, 
liedinr'^  When  they  employed  wood,  they  laid  on  in  the  firft  in- 
I  I  fiance  a  white  ground.  Among  the  antiquities  of  Her¬ 

culaneum  are  four  paintings  on  white  marble. 

Their  immoveable  paintings  on  walls  were  either  in 
frefco  or  on  the  dry  flucco  in  diftemper.  Indeed  all  the 
ancient  paintings  may  be  reduced  to,  JirJl^  frefco  paint¬ 
ing  ;  fecofidly^  Avater  colour,  or  diftemper  painting  on 
a  dry  ground  ;  and,  thirdly^  encauftic  painting. 

The  ancient  frefco  paintings  appear  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  on  a  white  ftucco  ground,  the  colours  inlaid  very- 
deep,  and  the  draAving  much  more  bold  and  free  than 
any  fimilar  performance  of  modern  art.  The  outlines 
of  the  ancient  paintings  on  frefco  Avere  probably  done 
at  onee,  as  appears  from  the  depth  of  the  incifion  and 
the  boldnefs  and  freedom  of  the  defign,  equal  to  the 
care  and  fpirit  of  a  pencilled  outline. 

In  general  the  ancients  painted  on  a  dry  ground  even 
in  their  buildings,  as  appears  from  the  Herculaneum  an¬ 
tiquities,  moft  of  Avhich  are  executed  in  this  manner. 
At  Rome  and  Naples,  the  firft  (deepeft)  coat  is  of  true 
puzzolana,  of  the  fame  nature  Avith  the  tarras  now  ufed 
in  mortar  required  to  keep  out  Avet,  about  one  finger 
thick ;  the  next  of  ground  marble  or  alabafter,  and 
fometimes  of  pure  lime  or  ftucco,  in  thicknefs  about 
one  third  of  the  former.  Upon  this  they  appear  to  have 
laid  a  coat  of  black,  and  then  another  of  red  paint ;  on 
which  laft  the  fubje(ft  itfelf  Avas  executed.  Such  Teems 
to  have  been  their  method  of  painting  on  walls ;  but  In 
their  moveable  pictures,  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
firft  artifts,  and  Avhere  effeA  of  (hade  and  light  were  ne- 
celTary,  they  doubtlefs  ufed  white. 

The  colours  employed  they  feem  to  have  mixed  up 
Avith  fize,  of  which  they  preferred  that  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  ears  and  genitals  of  bulls.  This  appears  to  have 
made  the  colours  fo  durable  and  adhefive,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  paintings  lately  found  bear  Avafhing  AvIth  a  foft 
cloth  and  Avater;  and  fometimes  even  diluted  aquafortis 
is  employed  to  clean  their  paintings  on  frefco.  Pliny 
fays  that  glue  dilTolved  In  vinegar  and  then  dried,  is 
not  again  foluble. 

What  the  encauftic  painting  of  the  ancients  Avas,  has 
been  much  difputed.  From  the  Avorks  of  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny,  it  appears  evidently  that  it  Avas  of  three 
kinds. 

FirJ}^  Where  a  pi(fture  painted  in  the  common  Avay, 
AVas  covered  with  a  varnlfti  of  Avax  melted,  diluted  Avith 
a  little  oil,  and  laid  on  Avarm  Avlth  a  brufti. 

Secondly^  Where  the  colours  themfelvcs  Avere  mixed 
up  Avith  melted  Avax,  and  the  mixture  ufed  Avhile 
Avarm.  And, 

Thirdly^  Where  a  painting  Avas  executed  on  ivory  by 
means  of  the  cejlrurii  or  viriculutn. 

Some  experiments  on  this  laft  method  by  Mr  Cole- 
brook  may  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  li.  and 
more  particular  diredllons  in  Muntz’s  Treatife  on  En¬ 
cauftic  Painting. 

It  appears  from  ancient  Avritings  of  the  beft  authori¬ 
ty,  that  in  the  earlieft  and  pureft  times  of  this  art,  the 
painters  ufed  few  colours,  perhaps  not  more  than  four. 

The  paintings  of  the  ancients  (fays  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnalTeus)  Averc  fimple  and  unvaried  in  their  colouring, 
but  corre(ft  in  their  drawing,  and  dlftinguiftied  by  their 
elegance.  Thofe  Avhich  fucceeded,  lefs  corrc^I  in  their 
drawing,  were  more  finiftied,  more  varied  in  their  light 
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and  ftiades,  trufting  their  effeft  to  the  multitude  of  their  Rife,  Pro,* 
colours.”  But  no  certain  conclufion  can  be  draAvn,  that  and 
the  more  early  among  the  great  painters  of  the  ancients, 
fuch  as  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  &,c.  had  on-  '  ’ 

ly  four  different  colours,  merely  bccaufe  they  did  not 
ufe  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  conjedlured 
with  fome  degree  of  probability,  from  their  chaftenefs 
in  defign,  and  from  the  complaints  Pliny  makes  of  the 
gaudy  tafte  of  the  Roman  painters,  that  the  Greeks  In 
general  were  dejtgnedly  chafte  In  their  colouring,  and 
not  fo  merely  from  ncceffity,  at  leaft  about  the  time  of 
Zeuxis  and  Apelles  j  for  the  former  could  not  haA^e 
painted  grapes  fo  naturally  as  he  is  faid  to  have  done 
Avith  four  colours  only  ;  and  the  rebuke  given  by  the 
latter  to  one  of  his  fcholars  Avho  had  painted  an  Helen 
very  gaudily,  is  a  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations. 

“  Young  man  (fays  Apelles),  not  being  able  to  make 
her  beautiful,  you  have  made  her  rich.” 

Of  Avhite  colouring  fubftances,  the  ancients  had  AvhIteThe  colours 
lead  varioufly  prepared,  a  Avhite  from  calcined  egg- {hells,  ufed  by  the 
and  preparations  from  cretaceous  and  argillaceous  earths, 

The  moderns,  in  addition,  have  magiftery  of  bifmuth, 
little  ufed  5  and  ought  to  have  the  calces  of  tin  and 
zinc. 

Of  blacks^  the  ancients  had  preparations  fimilar  to 
lamp,  ivory,  blue,  and  Franefort  black  5  alfo  to  Indian 
ink,  and  common  Avriting  Ink  5  and  they  ufed,  Avhat  Ave 
do  not,  the  precipitate  of  the  black  dyers  vats. 

^  The  ancients  poffeffed  a  fpecies  of  vermillo?t  or  fine 
cinnabar,  a  coarfer  cinnabar,  red  lead,  various  earths 
burnt  and  unburnt,  apparently  fimilar  to  our  red  ochre, 

Venetian  red,  Indian  red,  Spanilh  broAvn,  burnt  ter¬ 
ra  de  Sienna,  and  fcarlet  ochre  ;  they  had  alfo  a  fub- 
ftance  alike  In  colour  and  in  name  to  our  dragon’s 
blood. 

The  yelloAv  pigments  of  the  ancients  AA^ere  gcnerical- 
ly  the  fame  with  our  orpiments,  kiiig’s-yelloAv,  Naples 
yelloAV,  &c.  They  did  not  poffefs  turpeth-mineral, 
mineral  yelloAV,  or  gamboge  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  knoAvn  of  galhftone  as  a  pigment. 

Of  blue  paints  they  had  preparations  from  the  lapis 
cyanus  and  lapis  armenius.  Indigo  they  had,  and  per¬ 
haps  bice  and  fmaltj  for  they  made  blueglafs,  but  Avhe- 
ther  from  fome  ore  of  cobalt  or  of  Avoliram  muft  be 
uncertain  :  they  had  not  Prufthin  blue,  verditer,  or  lit-  i 

mus,  Avhich  Ave  have.  We  do  not  ufe  the  blue  precipl-  i 

tate  of  the  dyers  vats,  or  mountain  blue,  Avhich  they 
certainly  employed. 

Of  green  colours  they  had  verdegrife,  terre  verte,  and 
malachite  or  mountain  green.  The  latter  is  not  in  ufe 
among  us.  Sap  green,  green  verditer,  and  Scheele’s 
green,  appear  to  have  been  unknoAvn  to  them  :  like  us, 
they  procured  as  many  tints  as  they  pleafed  from  blue 
and  yelloAV  vegetables. 

We  have  no  original  purple  in  ufe:  that  from  gold 
by  means  of  tin,  though  very  good  Avhen  Avell  prepared, 
is  too  dear  perhaps,  and  unneceffary.  Their  purple  Avas 
a  tinged  earth.  Their  orange  or  fandarac  (red  orpi- 
ment)  Ave  alfo  poffefs.  Hence  there  does  not  appear  to  j 

have  been  any  great  Avant  of  pigments,  or  any  very  ma¬ 
terial  difference  betAvecn  the  colours  they  ufed  and  fuch 
as  Ave  generally  employ.  Perhaps  the  full  effe£l  of  co¬ 
louring  may  be  obtained  Avithout  the  ufe  of  exceeding 
brilliant  pigments,  depending  chiefly  on  the  proportion  j 

and  oppofition  of  tints. 
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Kile,  Pro-  The  ancients  could  tiot  know  any  thing  about  the  fpi- 
grefs,  and  j-Jt  varnKhes,  diftillation  being  a  modern  invention  5  but 
Dectii^  they  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the 
^  better  oil  varniflies,  that  is,  with  the  ufe  and  effect  of 

Whether  refinous  gums  dilTolved  in  boiling  infpilTated  oils, 
the  ancients  One  of  the  bell  preferved  mummies  in  the  Britifh 
painted  in  ]VIufeuni  has  an  aftonifliing  brightnefs  of  colours  on  the 
outflde  of  the  cofRn.  Thoufands  of  years  have  not  im- 
j  paired  them  3  they  are  as  frefh  as  if  they  had  been  laid 

on  yefterday. 

The  chalk  ground,  and  the  excellency  of  the  colours, 
fome  of  which  imply  a  good  deal  of  chemical  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  knowledge,  do  not  fufficiently  account  for  their 
fplendour  and  freflinefs  :  it  muft  be  owing  to  other  cir- 
cumflances  3  either  to  the  mixture  of  lliining  colours, 
or  to  a  hard  glolTy  Ikin,  which  vifibly  covers  them  all 
over. 

From  an  accurate  examination  of  one  of  thofe  mum¬ 
mies  belonging  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  varnifli  which  covered  the  colours  could 
not  be  diflblvedjOr  in  the  lead  affeded  by  common  water  3 
and  that  it  equally  refilled  the  dilTolving  power  of  the 
flrongefl  fpirits  :  hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that 
the  coffins  of  the  mummies  were  not  covered  wdth  lize, 
white  of  eggs,  limple  gums,  or  any  preparation  of  wax, 
but  with  a  fine  tranfparent  oil  varnifh.  It  w^as  difeovered 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  colours  themfelves  were  not 
prepared  or  mixed  with  oil  3  for  where  the  external 
gloffy  fkin  was  damaged,  broken,  or  rubbed  ofif,  even 
common  water  would  wafli  the  colours  away,  and  affe^l 
the  chalk  ground  under  them. 

Pliny  has  deferibed  the  general  and  particular  cffe6ls 
of  the  varnifh  of  Apelles,  under  the  name  of  atramenturn^ 
fo  indiflindlly,  that  nobody  can  diflinguifh  the  thing  or 
the  mixture  he  is  fpeaking  of.  He  has  mentioned  the 
ihining  glolTy  fkin  of  the  varnifh  which  excites  the  bright¬ 
nefs  of  the  colours,  and  preferves  them  againfl  dull  3  he 
©bferved,  that  this  fkin  was  laid  on  fo  thin,  that  it  could 
not  be  difeerned  at  any  diflance  :  nor  was  he  lefs  accurate 
in  reporting  the  particular  eflfefls  of  that  mixture  which 
Apelles  made  ufe  of  3  it  harmonized  and  lowered  the 
tone  of  the  brightefl  florid  colours  in  an  Imperceptible 
manner,  and  the  whole  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  feen 
through  ifinglafs.  The  chemifls  and  connoilfeurs  are 
fully  of  opinion,  that  no  liquid  fub fiance  or  mixture  of 
any  kind  is  fit  to  produce  thefe  cffe6ls  befides  the  oil 
varniflies  :  and  if  there  are  not,  Apelles  and  the  Greeks 
were  certainly  acquainted  with  thofe  varnlfhes  :  a  fa6l 
which  might  be  flrongly  urged  in  behalf  of  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  oil  colours. 

The  black  outlines  of  the  figures  on  the  mofl  ancient 
Greek  paintings  yet  extant,  that  is,  on  Etrufean  vafes, 
are  fo  ffiarp,  fo  thick,  and  drawn  in  foeafy  and  maflerly 
a  manner,  that  one  cannot  help  looking  upon  them  as 
having  been  drawn  in  oil  colours.  Had  they  been  in 
diflemper  or  water  colours  on  the  red  clay  ground  on 
which  they  are  applied,  they  w^ould  have  been  imbibed 
and  foaked  into  it.  Our  china  and  enamel  painters  pre¬ 
pare  and  apply  their  colours  with  fpike  or  other  liquid 
oils  ;  and  the  Greek  mailers  feem  to  have  done  the  fame, 
unlefs  they  fhould  appear  to  have  burnt  their  vafes  be¬ 
fore  they  painted  them,  or  to  have  ufed  a  mixture  of 
dilTolved  wax  or  gum  for  giving  a  body  to  their  colours, 
which  might  have  anfwered  the  fame  ends  as  oils.  And 
this  is  tlie  more  probable,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to  be- 
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lieve  that  thefe  vafes  went  through  two  different  fires,  Rife,  Pro- 

that  of  baking  them,  and  that  of  fmelting  or  burning  in 

their  colours.  ’t _ ^  -  *  ,1 

The  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  that  have  been  pre¬ 
ferved  or  difeovered  at  Rome  and  Herculaneum  do  not 
countenance  the  fuppofition  of  oil  colours  3  at  leafl  Turn- 
bull  and  the  acadeniifls  at  Naples,  who  have  deferibed 
the  royal  colledlion  at  Portici,  Cochin,  and  many  other 
authors  who  have  feen  and  deferibed  them,  do  not  hint 
any  thing  of  that  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Vitruvius, 
who  has  left  us  fo  many  valuable  notices  of  the  ancient 
arts,  acquaints  us,  that  there  -was  a  kind  of  painting  whicli 
abfolutely  required  a  mixture  of  oil :  And  Pliny,  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  exprefsly  fays,  “  Sun  and  moon  fliine  are 
inimical  and  obnoxious  to  red  lead.  The  remedy  is  to 
apply  the  red  wax  -when  hot  and  melted  wi!/i  fome 
oil  on  the  well  dried  walls,  which  is  to  be  done  with 
bruffies.” 

From  thefe  obfervations,  the  evidence  wdiich  the  an¬ 
cients  have  given  us  in  behalf  of  themfelves,  and  of  their 
knowledge  of  oil  painting,  may  be  fummed  up  in  few 
words. 

Their  having  been  acquainted  with  the  white  chalk 
ground,  which  many  modern  mailers  have  ufed  for  oil 
painting  on  boards,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  an¬ 
cients  might  have  done  the  fame. 

The  oil  varniflies  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  and  by  A- 
pelles  might  have  brought  them  to  the  difeovery  of  oil 
painting  3  but  as  it  appears  both  from  mummies  and 
from  the  works  of  Pliny,  that  their  colours  were  not 
prepared  and  mixed  with  that  varnifli,  and  as  it  is  plain 
rather  that  this  varnifli  was  externally  laid  over  the 
finiflied  pi^ures  3  no  other  conclulion  can  be  drawn,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  within  fight  of  the  difeovery,  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  Ihould  not  have 
laid  hold  of  it. 

The  outlines  of  the  old  Greek  or  Etrufean  vafes  are 
merely  fallacious  appearances. 

The  old  Greek  and  Roman  paintings  on  walls  and 
Hones  are  either  painted  in  diflemper  and  frefco,  or  they 
have  not  been  fufficiently  examined. 

I'lie  oil  ufed  in  the  coarfer  wax  and  w^all  paintings 
proves  at  moll  that  experiments  had  been  tried  with 
oils  :  but  we  have  no  dire6l  proofs  of  oil  painting  ha¬ 
ving  been  underllood  or  ufed  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,, 
or  Romans  3  and  that,  however  great  their  Ikill  or  in¬ 
genuity,  they  might  very  well  have  been  within  fight 
and  reach  of  the  difeovery,  and  neverthelefs  have  milled 
it. 

The  art  of  painting  was  revived  in  Europe  about  tliep^f^^ 
end  of  the  J3th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  Thegrefs,  and 
human  mind,  however,  plunged  in  profound  ignorance,  decline,  of 
wasdellitute  of  every  principle  of  found  philofophy  which 
might  enable  it  to  determine  on  the  objefls  of  the  arts  3 
and  of  confequence  the  painters  contented  themfeves  with 
works  adapted  to  the  general  talle,  -without  beauty  and 
wdthout  proportion.  In  Italy,  where  the  firft  attempts 
-were  made,  they  were  employed  in  reprefenting  the  my- 
fieries  of  the  pofton,  and  fubjedls  of'a  fimilar  nature,  on 
the  walls  of  chapels  and  churches.  Their  labours  were 
dire£led  to  a  vail  number  of  figures,  rather  than  to  the 
beauty  and  pcrfe£lion  of  each  3  and  the  art  in  more  mo¬ 
dern  times  has  always  preferved  fomewhat  of  tliis  abfurd 
fault  which  it  contraflcd  at  that  early  period.  The  artifl 
in  our  times  is  not,  like  thofe  in  Greece,  at  liberty  to 
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Rife,  Pro-  devote  his  talents  only  lo  men  o£  knowledge  and  difeern- 
‘^Deciine  is  conflrained  to  plcafe  thofe  who  are  rich,  and 

very  frequently  thofe  who  are  ignorant.  Inftead  of  pro- 
pofing  to  hiinfelf  the  perfe^ion  of  the  art  as  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  purfuit,  he  mull  reft  iiis  fuccefs  and  cliarafler 
on  the  facility  of  his  operation  and  the  abundance  of  his 
works. 


Painting-  did  not  long  continue  in  tlie  impcrfe<ft  enn- 


grefs,  and 
Decline. 


dition  in  which  it  was  left  by  thofe  who  ftril  cultivated 
it  among  the  moderns.  It  was  natural  that  their  fuccef- 
fors  fhould  endeavour  tofurpafs  them,  byjoining  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  theory  to  the  barbarous  pra^ice  they  had  adop¬ 
ted.  The  firft  thing  which  they  difeovered,  or  rather 
which  they  revived  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  w  as 
perfpec^ive.  T'his  made  the  artifts  capable  of  exprefllng 
what  is  called  forejhovtenwg^  and  of  giving  more  eife6l 
and  more  truth  to  their  works. 

Dominique  Ghirlandaios,  a  Tlorentine,  was  the  firft; 
who  enriched  the  ftyle  of  his  compofition  by  grouping 
his  figures,  and  wdio  gave  depth  to  his  pl^ures,  by  di- 
ftinguiftiing,  by  exa61  gradations,  the  fpaees  whieli  his 
figures  occupied  5  but  his  fueceifurs  have  far  furpaffed 
him  in  boldnefs  of  compofition. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Giorgian,  Ti¬ 
tian,  Bartholomew^  de  St  Marc,  and  Raphael,  flourllhed 
about  the  end  of  the  iqtli  century.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
^vas  the  inventor  of  a  great  many  details  in  tlie  art  : 
Michael  Angelo,  by  ftudylng  the  ancients,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  arrlvii^d  at  great  elegance  in 
drawing  the  outlines  of  his  figures  :  Giorgian  enriched 
the  art  in  general,  and  gave  greater  brilliancy  to  his 
colours  than  his  prcdeceftors  :  Titian,  by  a  careful  imi¬ 
tation  of  nature,  made  great  proficiency  in  the  truth  and 
perfe^lion  of  his  tones :  Bartholomew^  de  St  Marc  ftudied 
particularly  the  part  of  drapery,  and  difeovered  the  claro 
obfeuro,  the  beft  manner  oF  giving  drapery  to  his  figures, 
and  of  making  the  naked  to  be  felt  even  where  they  were 
covered :  Raphael,  endowed  with  a  fuperior  genius,  began 
with  ftudying  carefully  all  his  predecclTors  and  all  his 
contemporaries.  He  united  in  hlmfelf  all  the  excellen¬ 
cies  wdfich  they  poftelTed  j  and  formed  a  ftyle  more  pei;- 
fe^l  and  more  univerfal  than  any  painter  who  went  before 
or  who  has  fucceeded  him.  But  while  he  excelled  in 
every  part  of  the  art,  he  was  chiefly  fuperior  in  thofe  of 
invention  and  of  compofition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Greeks  themfclves  wmuld  have  been  filled  with  admira¬ 
tion  if  they  had  beheld  his  chief  pieces  in  the  Vatican, 
where  to  the  greateil  abundance  of  paintings  is  joined 
fo  much  perfe(S:ion,  and  purity,  and  eafe. 

After  painting  had  arrived  at  the  greatefl  perfeflion 
’among  the  Greeks  by  the  exertions  of  Zeuxis  and  Par- 
rhafius,  Apelles  found  nothing  to  add  to  the  art  except 
grace  \  in  the  fame  manner  among  the  moderns,  after 
Raphael  had  appeared,  grace  w^as  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  the  art,  and  Corregio  became  the  Apelles  of  Europe. 
Painting  was  by  him  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  among 
the  moderns  \  the  tafte  of  the  beft  critics  and  the  eye  of 
the  vulgar  were  equally  gratified. 

After  thefe  great  matters  a  confiderable  interval  elap- 
fed  till  the  time  of  the  Caracci.  Thofe  artifts,  born  at 
Bologna,  by  ftudying  the  w^orks  of  their  predeceflbrs 
with  great  care,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Corregio,  be¬ 
came  the  firft  and  the  mofl  celebrated  of  their  imitators. 
Hannibal  poiTefled  a  very  correft  defign,  and  united 
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fomewhat  of  the  ancient  ftyle  to  that  of  Lewis  his  bro-  Hile,  ho. 
ther  j  but  he  neglededto  inquire  into  the  intricate  prin¬ 
ciples  and  philofophy  of  the  art.  The  pupils  of  the  Ca¬ 
racci  formed  a  fchool  after  their  manner  *,  but  Guido,  a 
painter  of  an  eafy  and  happy  talent,  formed  a  ftyle  alto¬ 
gether  graceful,  and  rich,  and  eafy.  Giierftien  formed 
after  Caravagio,  or  invented  hlmfelf,  a  particular  ftyle 
of  the  claro- obfeuro,  compofed  of  ftrong  fliadcs  and  vivid 
oppofitions. 

Peter  de  Cortona  fucceeded  thofe  great  imitators  of 
their  predecefTors  and  of  nature  \  who  finding  it  difficult 
to  fucceed  in  that  kind  of  painting,  and  having  befides 
great  natural  abilities,  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  corapo- 
fition  or  arrangement,  and  to  wdiat  the  artifts  call  taftc. 

He  diftinguillied  invention  from  compofition  j  appeared 
trot  to  have  attended  to  the  former,  but  chiefly  to  thofe 
parts  which  are  moil  prominent  in  the  piflure,  and  to  the 
contrafting  of  groups.  It  was  then  that  the  pradlice  was 
introduced  of  loading  piflures  with  a  great  number  of 
figures,  without  examining  whether  or  not  they  agreed 
to  the  fubjedl  of  the  hiftory.  7'he  ancient  Greeks  em¬ 
ployed  a  very  fmall  number  of  figures  in  their  w  orks,  in 
order  to  make  the  perfeClion  of  thofe  w  hich  they  admit¬ 
ted  more  evident.  he  dlfciples  or  imitators  of  Cortona, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  fought  to  conceal  their  imper- 
fe6tions  by  multiplying  their  figures.  This  fchool  of 
Cortona  is  divided  into  many  branches,  and  has  changed 
the  charadicr  of  the  art.  The  multiplication  of  figures, 
without  a  judicious  and  proper  choice,  carried  back  the 
art  of  painting  to  that  point  where  the  firft  reftorers  of 
it  among  the  moderns  had  left  it  \  while  at  the  fame  time 


the  difcioles  of  Cortona  w'erc  enabled  to  give  to  this  firft 


conditloii  of  the  art  a  greater  degree  of  perfedion  than 
the  firft  artifts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  flourilLed  at 
Romd  Carlo  Maratti,  wflio,  aiming  at  the  greateft  per-f 
feflion,  carefully  ftudied  the  ^vorks  of  the  firft  painters, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci. 
Although  he  had  already  ftudied  nature,  he  difeovered 
by  the  w  orks  of  thefe  artifts  that  it  is  not  always  proper 
to  imitate  her  w’ith  a  fcrupulous  exa^lnefs.  This  prin¬ 
ciple,  W'hich  he  extended  to  every  part  of  the  art,  gave 
to  his  fchool  a  certain  ftyle  of  carefulnefs,  which  however 
is  confiderably  degenerated. 

France  has  alfo  produced  great  matters,  particularly 
in  the  part  of  compofition  *,  in  which  PoulTin,  after  Ra¬ 
phael,  is  the  beft  imitator  of  the  ftyle  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  Charles  le  Brun  and  many  others  diftingulfh- 
ed  themfelves  for  great  fertility  of  genius  :  and  as  long 
as  the  French  fchool  departed  not  from  the  principles  of 
the  Italian  fchool,  it  produced  matters  of  great  merit  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  art. 

Mengs,  from  w'hom  this  account  is  taken,  is  not  de¬ 
ceived  w  hen  he  declares  the  art  of  painting  to  have  de¬ 
generated  in  France  after  Le  Brun  j  but  he  feems  to  be  ' 
miftaken  in  giving  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  Rubens 
found  at  Paris  as  the  caufe  of  this  decay.  It  appears  from 
this  opinion,  that  the  recent  French  fchool  w'as  not  well 
known  to  him.  The  French,  indeed,  if  we  may  believe 
their  own  authors,  w’ere  never  much* occupied  in  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  Rubens  \  and  they  have  for  a  long  time  defpifed 
him.  But  the  perfe6lion  of  the  dramatic  art  in  France, 
the  drefs  of  their  a^ors,  the  magnificence  and  manners 
of  the  court,  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  decay  of 

painting. 
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Bife,  Fro-  painting.  Inflead  of  forming  their  tafle  on  the  beautiful 

gipis,  and  finiplicity  of  nature,  their  painters  iludied  the  geftures 

^Oeclme.  attitudes  of  comedians,  the  fopperies  of  women 

of  fadiion,  the  affedled  airs  of  courtiers,  the  pageantry  of 
Verfailles,  and  the  magnifieencc  of  the  opera.  Mengs 
lays,  that  the  French  have  formed  a  national  llyle,  of 
which  ingenuity  and  what  they  call  efprit  are  the  dif- 
criminating  qualities  5  that  they  have  ccafed  to  introduce 
Greek,  Egyptian,  Roman,  or  barbarian  perfonages  into 
their  paintings  5  and  that  after  the  example  of  Pouflin, 
they  content  themfelves  with  figures  altogether  French, 
as  if  it  were  their  intention  to  hand  down  to  pofterity 
that  fuch  a  nation  once  exilled. 

Since,  according  to  the  confefTion  of  Mengs,  their 
figures  are  altogether  French,  there  is  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  French  painters  have  imitated  Rubens, 
whofe  works  are  marked  much  more  llrongly  than  thofe 
of  his  mailer  i^neus  with  the  Flemilh  chara£ler.  The 
truth  Is,  that  their  painters,  like  Cortona  and  Maratti, 
have  crowded  their  pidlures  with  a  great  number  of 
figures  5  have  grouped  them  in  a  manner  moll  calcula¬ 
ted  to  llrike  the  fenfes  ;  have  been  more  intent  on  agree¬ 
able  artifices  than  exprclTion  and  beauty  5  and,  finally, 
that  they  have  borrowed  the  manners  of  the  court  and 
theatre. 

The  firll  mailers  of  the  great  fehools  of  painting,  with 
the'ancients  and  nature  for  their  guides,  and  their  genius 
for  their  fupport,  earrled  every  part  of  the  art  to  the 
greatcll  height  of  perfedlion.  Thofe  who  followed  them, 
and  who  had  the  example  of  their  predecelTors  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  firll  fources  of  truth  and  beauty,  did  by  no 
means  arrive  at  the  fame  excellence.  The  Caraeci  ih 
their  fchool,  Paul  Veronefe,  and  all  the  painters  of  his 
time,  Vandyke,  and  all  thofe  who  exercifed  the  art  in 
Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  in  France,  fupported  it  with  great 
brilliancy.  But  foon  after  the  number  of  artills  ivas 
multiplied  ;  and  llavilldy  copying  men  of  inferior  talents, 
they  produced  works  of  an  inferior  nature.  Some  want¬ 
ing  to  be  colourilts,  theirpleces  were  exaggerated  5  others 
alfedllng  fimplicity,  became  cold  and  Infipid.  At  this 
period  of  the  art,  men  of  real  abilities,  and  covetous  of 
fame,  who  wlllied  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  mediocrity  of 
the  times,  feem  not  to  have  taken  the  road  of  truth  and 
nature.  They  affedled  a  llyle  of  pompous  preparation, 
and  annexed  a  kind  of  merit  to  the  expert  management 
of  the  pencil.  The  alFedled  forms  of  Cortona  and  of  his 
pupils,  the  fantallical  attitudes  and  the  poignant  effedls 
of  Piazetta,  and  in  Ihort  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  the 
lad  maders  of  the  French  fchool,  are  decided  proofs  of 
this  incrcafing  bad  tade. 

It  appears,  that  for  fomc  time  pad  greater  pains  have 
been  taken  to  form  men  for  the  art  than  to  encourage 
thofe  who  podefs  the  talent.  In  confequence  of  this 
ruinous  praflice,  fehools  for  drawing,  very  different  from 
thofe  formed  by  able  painters,  have  been  exceedingly 
multiplied  5  and  thefe  give  the  elements  according  to  an 
uniform  fydem,  by  which  the  mind  is  laid  under  a  re¬ 
gular  redraint  at  the  very  threlhold  of  the  profeHion. 
This  evil  Is  produdllve  of  two  inconvenlenees  j  it  gives 
middling  painters,  and  It  multiplies  them  to  that  degree, 
as  to  hallen  the  downfal  and  bring  Into  contempt  the 
art  itfelf. 

The  particular  reputation  of  the  Italian  painters  fur- 
niilics  another  reafon  for  the  decline  of  the  art.  The 
drll  painters  of  that  country  were  few  in  number  :  they 
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were  honoured,  and  they  deferved  to  be  honoured.  Their  FEe,  Pro- 
didinguifhed  reputation  has  conferred  a  value  on  the  ge-  and 
neral  paintings  of  their  countrymen.  The  defire  of  pof-  .  ^ 

feding  tade,  or  of  being  thought  to  polfefs  it,  had  led  the 
rich  and  the  ignorant  of  all  nations  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  Italian  market.  Neceflity,  in  this  cafe,  would 
multiply  the  painters ;  and  their  abilities  mull  bear  a 
pretty  exadl  proportion  to  the  dlfcrimination  of  thofe 
who  give  the  price. 

The  decline  of  painting  has  alfo  arifen  from  the  defpo- 
tifm  which  for  feme  time  reigned  in  the  academic  focie- 
ties.  In  fadl,  thefe  have  often  been  ruled  by  men  who 
would  force  every  exertion  of  genius  into  their  peculiar 
tra6l  of  operation.  If  they  required  fuch  or  fuch  merit 
of  execution,  the  fird  principles  of  the  art  -vvere  neglect¬ 
ed  for  that  peculiar  excellency.  In  this  manner  the 
fehools  were  abfplute  in  behalf  of  defign  as  long  as  da- 
tuary  was  held  in  chief  edimation.  The  artid,  whole 
abilities  and  inclination  led  him  to  colouring,  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  abandon  a  purfuit  which  could  be  of  no  ferviec 
to  him,  and  devote  himfelf  to  that  for  w’hieh  he  was  not 
qualified  by  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  indruc- 
tions  of  the  fehools  be  confined  to  colouring,  a  mind  dif- 
pofed  to  the  choice  and  exaclnefs  of  forms  will  find  no 
encouragement,  and  be  for  ever  lod  to  the  art.  In  this 
manner  the  ignorance  of  thofe  -who  wifii  to  be  connoif- 
feurs,  and  the  narrow  views  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  diretT 
the  general  tade,  have  equally  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  the  arts. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Schools » 

A  School,  in  the  fine  arts,  denominates  a  clafs  of 
artids  who  have  learned  their  art  from  a  certain  mailer, 
either  by  receiving  his  indrudlions,  or  by  dudying  his 
works  ’y  and  who  of  confequence  difeover  more  or  lefs 
of  his  manner,  from  the  defire  of  imitation,  or  from  the 
habit  of  adopting  his  principles. 

All  the  painters  wTich  Europe  has  produced  lince 
the  renovation  of  the  arts  are  clafled  under  the  following 
fehools  :  the  fchool  of  Florence,  the  fchool  of  Rome,  the 
fchool  of  Venice,  the  Lombard  fchool,  the  French  fchool, 
the  German  fchool, the  Flemilh  Ichool,  the  Dutch  fchool, 
and  the  Englilh  fchool. 

This  fchool  is  remarkable  for  peatnefs  ;  for  attitudes  School  of 
feemingly  in  motion  5  for  a  certain  dark  feverity  5  for  an  Florence, 
expreflion  of  drength,  by  which  grace  perhaps  is  exclud¬ 
ed  'y  and  for  a  charadler  of  defign  approaching  to  the 
gigantic.  The  produdions  of  this  fehool  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  overcharged  ;  but  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
polTeXs  an  Ideal  majedy,  which  elevates  human  nature 
above  mortality.  The  Tufean  artids,  fatisfied  with  com¬ 
manding  the  admiration,  feem  to  have  confidered  the  art 
of  pleafing  as  beneath  their  notice. 

This  fchool  has  an  Indlfputable  title  to  the  veneration 
of  all  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  fird  In  Italy  which 
cultivated  them. 

Painting,  which  had  languidied  from  the  dedrudion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  was  revived  by  Ciraabue,  born  of 
a  noble  family  In  Florence  in  the  year  1 240.  This  painter 
tranllated  the  poor  remains  of  the  art  from  a  Greek  artid 
or  two  into  his  own  country.  His  works,  as  may  eafily 
be  imagined,  were  in  a  very  ordinary  dyle,  but  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  applaufe  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  ; 
and  if  CImabue  had  not  found  admirers,  Florence  in  all 
4  L  probability 
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Schools,  probability  would  not  have  been  honoured  with  Michael 
Angelo.  The  number  of  painters  became  foon  fo  cqn- 
liderable  in  Florence,  that  in  the  year  1350  they  eftab- 
liflied  a  fociety  under  the  prote£lion  of  St  Luke. 

Maffolino,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century, 
gave  more  grandeur  to  his  figures,  adjufted  their  drefs 
better,  and  ihed^over  them  a  kind  of  life  and  exprefTion, 
He  was  furpalTed  by  Maflacio  his  pupil  •,  who  firfl  gave 
force,  animation,  and  relievo,  to  his  works. 

Andrew  Caftagna  was  the  firll  Florentine  who  painted 
in  oil.  But  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo, 
contemporary  painters,  were  the  glory  of  the  fcliool  of 
Florence.  Michael  Angelo  was  fuperior  to  Leonardo 
in  grandeur,  in  boldnefs  of  conception,  and  in  knowledge 
of  defign  j  but  Leonardo  was  fuperior  to  him  in  all  the 
amiable  parta  of  the  art.  Leonardo,  poHefled  of  a  fine 
imagination,  and  full  of  fenfibility,  devoted  himfelf  in 
painting  to  exprefs  the  affedions  of  the  foul ;  and  if,  in 
this  fublime  branch-  of  the  art,  he  was  afterwards  fur- 
pafied  by  Raphael,  he  had  at  leaf!:  the  glory  not  only  of 
exceeding  all  1  he  painters  who  went  before  him,  but  of 
purfuing  a  path  which  none  of  them  had  attempted. 
His  defign  was  pure  and  neat,  and  not  wholly  deilitute 
of  greatnefs.  He  never  went  beyond  nature,  and  he 
made  a  good  choice  of  objects  for  imitation. 

Michael  Angelo,  lefs  formed  to  experience  fweet  af- 
feiRions  than  vehement  pafirons,  fought  In  nature  what 
the  flrcngth  of  man  might  accorapliili,  not  that  which 
conrtitutcr beauty.  He  delighted  in  being  great  and 
terrible,  more  than  in  graceful  and  plcafant  attitudes. 
Well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  he  knew  more  exa6fly 
than  any  other  artifl  in  what  manner  to  exprefs  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  bones  of  the  body,  and  the  office  and  infertion 
of  the  mufcles :  but  too  eager  to  difplay  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  mufcles 
are  foftened  by  the  ffiln  which  covers  them  ;  and  that 
they  arc  lefs  vlfible  in  children,  in  women,  and  in  young 
men,  than  in  cemfirmed  and  vigorous  manhood.  “  In 
his  figures  (fays  Mengs)  the  articulations  of  the  mufeles 
are  fo  eafy  and  free,  that  they  appear  to  be  made  for  the 
attitude  in  which  he  reprefents  them.  The  fleffiy  parts 
are  too  much  rounded,  and  the  mufcles  are  in  general 
too  large,  and  of  too  equal  flrength.  You  never  perceive 
in  his  figures  a  mufcle  at  reft ;  and  although  he  knew 
admirably  well  how  to  place  them,  their  -aclion  is  very 
frequently  inconfiftent  with  their  fituation.” 

“  He  did  not  poftefs  (fays  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds)  fo 
many  delightful  parts  of  the  art  as  Raphael  but  thofe 
which  he  had  acquired  were  of  a  more  fublime  nature. 
He  faw  in  painting  little  more  than  what  might  be  at¬ 
tained  in  fculpture  ,  and  he  confined  It  to  exadnefs  of 
form  and  the  expreffion  of  paftions.” 

He  Informs  us,  in  one  of  his  lettei's,  that  he  modelled 
in  earth  or  wax  all  the  figures  which  he  intended  to 
paint.  This  method  was  familiar  to  the  great  painters 
of  his  time,  and  ought  never  to  be  abandoned.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  In  reprefenting  them  in  this  manner  In  re¬ 
lievo,  the  painter  can  imitate  them  much  more  exaiRly 
than  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  crayon  or  pencil  on  a 
plain  furface. 

‘‘  Michael  Angelo  (continues  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds) 
never  attempted  the  lefier  elegancies  and  graces  in  the 
art.  Vafari  fays,  he  never  painted  but  one  piflnre  in 
oil  j  and  refolved  never  to  paint  another,  faying  it  was 
an  employment  only  fit  for  women  and  children. 
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“  If  any  man  had  a  right  to  look  down  upon 'the  Schools, 
lower  aceompliihraents  as  beneath  his  attention,  it  w’as 
certainly  Michael  Angelo  5  nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange.  that  fuch  a  mind  fhould  have  flighted,  or  have- 
been  withheld  from  paying  due  attention  to  all  thofe 
graces  and  embellifhments  of  art  which  have  diffufed 
fuch  luftre  over  the  works  of  other  painters.” 

Ancient  Rome,  rich  with  the  works  brought  from 
Greece,  or  finjfhed  in  its  own  bofom  by  Grecian  artifts,rchool.* 
handed  dowm  in  its  ruins  the  remains  of  that  glory 
to  which  it  had  been  elevated.  It  \vas  by  the  itudy 
of  thefe  remains  that  the  modern  artifts  were  formed  j . 
they  derived  from  them  the  knowledge  of  defign,  the 
beauty  of  exquiiite  forms,  greatnefs  of  ftyle,  and  juftnefs 
of  expreffion,  carried  to  that  length  only  which  did 
not  affiefl  the  beauty  of  the  figure.  From  them  alfo 
they  derived  the  principles  of  the  art  of  drapery  j  and 
they  followed  thefe  principles  even  while  they  made  the 
drapery  of  modern  paintings  more  large  and  flowing 
than  what  was  pradlifed  by  the  ancient  fculptors.  J'he 
Roman  fchool  was  altogether  devoted  to  the  principal 
parts  of  the  art,  to  thofe  which  require  genius  and  vaft 
conceptions  *,  and  ^vas  no  farther  occupied  with  colours 
than  what  was  necefiary  to  cftabJifli  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  painting  and  fculpture,  or  rather  between  paint¬ 
ing  varied  with  colours  and  in  clar(;-obfcuro. 

Raphael  Sanzlo,  born  at  Urbino  in  1483,.  and  fcholar 
to  Pietro  Perugeno,  was  the  undoubted  founder  of  this 
fchool.  His  firft  manner  was  that  of  Perugeno  his 
mafter  j  but  he  travelled  twice  to  Florence  to  ftudy  the 
great  artifts  who  flourifhed  in  that  city. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  that  he 
was  born,  in  wjrat  he  terms  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
and  that  he  formed  himfelf  by  copying  natui*e  before 
he  had  accefs  to  fee  the  works  of  any  great  mafter. 

He  began  by  ftudying,  with  great  exa6lnefs,  the  firuple 
trutii  in  his  figures.  He  was  then  ignorant  that  any 
choice  was  neceffary  ;  but  he  faw  the  works  of  Leonar¬ 
do  da  Vinci,  of  Maffacio,  and  of  Michael  Angelo, 
which  gave  his  genius  a  new  cliredlon.  After  this  lie 
perceived  that  there  was  fomething  more  in  the  art  of 
painting  than  a  fimple  imkation  of  truth.  But  the 
W'Orks  of  thofe  mafters  ^vere  not  fufficlently  perfect 
to  point  out  the  beft  choice  to  make  j  and  lie  conti¬ 
nued  in  uncertainty  till  he  faw  at  Rome  the  w'oiks 
of  the  ancients.  Then  be  perceived  that  he  had  found 
the  true  models  wdiich  he  wanted*,  and  in  imitating 
them  he  had  only  to  follow  the  natural  impulfe  of  his 
genius. 

Habituated  by  his  firft  manner  to  imitate  nature 
with  prccifion,  it  vras  not  difficult  to  carry  the  fante 
exa61nefs  into  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  ;  and  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  him  that  he  flourilhed^  in  an 
age  wdierein  the  artifts  w'ere  not  arrived  at  iacility  of 
execution  at  the  expence  of  rigorous  exa<Rnefs.  Pie 
never  loft  fight  of  nature  j  but  he  w’as  inftru8td  by 
the  ancients  in  wffiat  manner  flie  fhould  be  ftndied. 

He  perceived,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  entered  into 
minute  details,  that  they  had  felecled  wffiat  was  great 
or  beautiful,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  caufts  of  the 
beauty  of  their  works  w’as  the  regularity  of  their  pro¬ 
portions  ;  he  began,  therefore,  by  carefully  ftudying 
this  part  of  the  art.  Fie  faw  alfo  that  the  joinings  of 
the  bones,  and  the  free  play  of  their  articulations, 
are  the  caiafes  of  all  graceful  movement :  he  there- 
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Schools,  fore,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  gave  the  great- 
'  eft  attention  to  this  part,  and  was  led  by  tiiefe  obferva- 
tions  not  to  be  contented  with  the  liniple  imitation  of 
nature. 

His  defign  is  excellent,  but  neither  fo*  perfect  nor 
fo  liniftied  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  He  excelled  in  re- 
prefenting  the  charader  of  philofophers,  apoftles,  and 
other  hgures  of  that  kind  ;  but  he  did  not  equal  the 
Greeks  in  ideal  figures,  which  ought  to  carry  the  im- 
preflion  of  divinity.  His  tafte  for  defign  was  more 
iloman  than  Greek,  becaufe  he  formed  it  chiefty  on 
the  baflb- relievos  which  he  found  at  Rome,  On  this 
account  he  had  the  habit  of  marking  ftrongly  the  bones 
and  the  articulations*  and  labouring  the  tiefhy  parts 
lefs  ;  but  as  thefe  baffo-relievos  are  very  exad  wdth  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reciprocal  proportions  of  every  member,  he 
excelled  in  this  part,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  did  not 
give  to  liis  figures  all  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  artifts, 
nor  the  fiexibility  of  articulation  which  is  admired  in 
the  Laocoon,  in  the  Apollo  of  Beividere,  and  in  the 
Gladiator.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  manners  and  fpirit  of  his  age,  and  the  fubjeds 
which  he  moil  commonly  treated,  prevented  him  from 
reaching  the  ideal  of  the  ancients.  Having  feldom  oc- 
cafion  to  reprefent  figures  altogether  ideal,  he  devoted 
himfelf  to  purity  of  expreflion.  He  knew  that  the 
expreftion  of  the  paftioris  of  the  foul  is  abfolutely  ne- 

'  ceflary  in  an  art  which  reprefents  the  adions  of  men, 

fince  from  thofe  affedions  the  adions  may  be  faid 
truly  to  originate.  To  make  figures  ad,  and  yet  ne- 
gled  the  interior  fprings  of  adion,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reprefentation  of  automata,  ihe  attitudes  and 
adion  are  evident ;  but  they  appear  not  to  ^  ad  oi 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  void  of  thofe  principles 
from  which  alone  men  are  fuppofed  to  ad.  An  artift 
who  negleds  expreflion  gives  no  juft  reprefentation  of 
charader,  even  though  he  fliould  take  nature  for  his 
model. 

Raphael’s  firft  care,  when  he  wanted  to  compofe  a 
piece,  was  to  weigh  the  expreffion  *,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
eftablilh,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  the 
paflions  which  were  to  animate  the  charaders.  All 
the  figures,  all  the  rccefibries,  all  the  parts  of  the  cora- 
pofition,  were  moulded  to  the  general  expreflion. 

As  he  had  not  found  examples  in  the  ancient  fta- 
tues  of  the  claro-obfeuro,  he  was  comparatively  weak 
in  this  part ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  remarkable  in 
his  diftribution  of  light  and  fliade,  he  owed  it  to  the 
works  of  the  Florentine  painters.  It  catinot  be  faid, 
however,  even  w'ith  regard  to  the  claro-obfeuro,  that 
he  imitated  nature  without  tafte.  He  delighted  in 
what  arc  called  fnajfes  of  light;  and  difpofed  the  great 
lights  in  the  moft  confpicuous  places  of  his  figures, 
whether  naked  or  in  drapery.  If  this  method  did  not 
produce  effeds  highly  iliufive,  it  giv^s  his  works  that 
dlftindnefs  which  makes  his  figures  confpicuous  at  a 
diftance  ;  and  this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  eflential 
part  of  the  art  of  painting.  He  did  not  proceed  be¬ 
yond  this  ;  and  content  with  that  kind  of  claro-ob- 
feuro  which  comprehends  imitation,  he  never  attempted 
that  which  is  ideal. 

The  compofition  and  the  enfemhle  of  his  figures  were 
the  chief  excellencies  of  Raphael.  His  philofophical 
mind  could  not  be  afleded  with  objeds  which  had  not 
expreflion.  He  had  too  high  idea  of  painting  to 
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confider  it  as  a  mute  art  ;  he  made  It  fpeak  to  the  Schools,  _ 
heart  and  foul :  and  he  could  only  do  this  in  luDjeds 
which  required  expreflion.  If  Raphael  did  not  reach 
the  Greek  excellence,  if  he  did  riot  poilefs  the  art  of 
embellifliing  nature  in  the  fame  high  degree,  he  faw  at 
leaft,  and  imitated  her  in  whatever  was  expreffive  and 
beautiful.  “  The  Greeks  failed  with  majefty  (fays 
Mengs)  between  earth  and  heaveia  ;  Raphael  walked 
with  propriety  on  the  earth.” 

Compofition  is  in  general  (fays  the  fame  author) 
of  two  kinds  :  Raphael’s  is  the  expreflive  kind  ;  the 
other  is  the  theatrical  or  pidmefque,  which  confifts  of 
an  agreeable  difpofitipn  of  the  figures.  Lanfranc  was 
the  inventor  of  this  laft,  and  after  him  Pietro  de  Cor¬ 
tona.  I  give  the  preference  to  Raphael  \  becaufe  rca- 
fon  prefides  over  all  his  ivorks,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft 
part  of  them.  He  never  allowed  himfelf  in  Common 
ideas,  and  was  never  allured  to  give  any  thing  in  his 
acceflbry  figures  which  might  turn  the  attention  from 
the  principal  objed  of  the  piece.”  ^ 

A  hiftory  of  the  fchools  is  nothing  more  than  a  hi- 
ftory  of  the  painters  who  founded  them.  In  tliole 
two  which  we  have  already  given,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  come  readily  forward  to  claim  our  attention  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  the 
account  by  the  mafterly  contraft  of  thefe  eminent 
painters  given  by  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds.  “  If  we  put 
thofe  great  artifts  ^fays  he)  in  a  light  of  comparifou 
with  each  other,  Raphael  had  more  tafte  and  fancy, 

Michael  Angelo  more  genius  and  imagination.  ^  The 
one  excelled  "in  beauty,  the  other  in  energy.  Michael 
Angelo  has  more  of  the  poetical  in  operation  ;  his 
ideas  are  vaft  and  fublime  ;  his  people  are  a  fuperior 
order  of  beings  ;  there  is  nothing  about  them,  no¬ 
thing  in  the  air  of  their  aftlons  or  their  attitudes,  or 
the  ftyle  and  caft  of  their  limbs  or  features,  that  puts 
one  in  mind  of  their  belonging  to  our  fpecies.  Ra¬ 
phael’s  imagination  is  not  fo  elevated  ;  his  figures  are 
not  fo  much  disjointed  from  our  own  diminutive  race^ 
of  beings,  though  his  ideas  are  chafte,  noble,  and  of 
great  tsonformlty  to  their  fubjeds.  Michael  Angelo’s 
works  have  a  ftrong,  peculiar,  and  marked  charader ;; 
they  feem  to  proceed  firom  his  own  mind  entirely;  and 
that  mind  fo  rich  and  abundant,  that  he  never  needed, 
or  feemed  to  difdain,  to  look  abroad  for  foreign  help. 

Raphael’s  materials  are  generally  borrowed,  though 
the  noble  ftrudurc  is  his  own.  The  excellency  of  this 
extraordinary  man  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majefty  of  his  charaders  ;  his  judicious  contrivance  of 
compofition,  corrednefs  of  drawing,  purity  of  tafte, 
and  the  fidlful  accommodation  of  other  men’s  concep¬ 
tions  to  his  own  purpofe.” 

This  fchool  is  the  child  of  nature.  The  Venetian  Veiietia® 
painters  not  having  under  their  eyp  like  the  Roman 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  were  deftitute  of  the  means 
of  forming  a  juft  idea  of  the  beauty  of  forms  and  of 
expreflion.  They  copied  without  choice  the  forms  of 
nature;  but  they  were  chiefly  delighted  with  the 
beauties  which  prefented  theinfelVes  in  the  mixture 
and -the  variety  of  rtxatural  colours.  Their  attention 
not  being  detached  from  this  part  by  any  thing  of 
greater  importance,  colouring  ivas  their  chief  objed, 
and  they  fucceeded  in  it.  They  did  not  reft  content¬ 
ed  ivith  charaderizing  the  objeds  by  comparifon,  in 
making  the  colour  proper  for  one  of  more  value  by  the 
4  L  2  coloitr 
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^  colour  more  proper  for  another  j  but  they  endeavoured 
ftill  farther,  by  the  agreement  and  oppolition  of  the 
coloured  objcas,  and  by  the  contraft  of  light  and 
fhade,  to  produce  a  vigorous  effea,  to  demand  and  fix 
the  attention.  Dominic,  who  was  faid  to  have  pe¬ 
riled  at  Florence  by  the  jealoufy  of  Andr^  Caftagna, 
and  who  was  the  fecond  Italian  artifl  who  painted  in  oil, 
had  educated,  before  he  quitted  Venice,  his  native  coun- 
try,  Jacques  Beilin,  who  was  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  piflurefqiie  education  which  he  gave  to  Gentel 
and  John  his  two  fons. 

Gentel,  who  %vas  the  eldeft,  painted  chiefly  in  water 
colours.  John  contributed  much  to  the  progrefs  of  his 
art  in  painting  conftantly  in  oil,  and  after  nature.  Al¬ 
though  he  always  retained  great  ftiffnefs  in  his  manner, 
he  had  lefs  than  his  father  or  brother.  Great  ncatnefs 
of  colouring,  and  an  approach  to  harmony,  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  works.  His  tafte  in  defign  is  Gothic,  the 
air  of  his  heads  is  fufficiently  noble,  his  attitudes  are 
without  judgment,  and  his  figures  without  expreflion. 
He  had  for  feholars  Giorgion  and  Titian,  who  de- 
ferve  to  be  confidered  as  the  founders  of  the  Venetian 
fchool. 

Giorgion  diflingulflied  himfelf  by  a  defign  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  tafte  than  that  of  his  mafter  j  but  he  chiefly  fur- 
pafled  him  in  colouring.  He  died  in  his  3 2d  year; 
and  excited  the  emulation  of  Titian,  who  foon  greatly 
excelled  him. 

Tiziano  Vecelli,  known  beft  by  the  name  of  Titian^ 
was  inftrufted  to  copy  nature  in  the  moft  fervile  man¬ 
ner  in  the  fchool  of  John  Beilin  ;  but  when  he  had 
feen  the  works  of  Giorgion,  he  began  to  ftudy  the  ideal 
in  colouring. 

The  truth  of  hiftory  is  not  to  be  expefled  in  his  hi- 
ftorical  paintings,  or  in  thofe  of  the  artlfts  of  the  fame 
fchool.  He  feems  to  h^ve  paid  little  attention  to  the 
confiftence  of  feene,  to  the  coftumc,  to  expreflion  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  fubjedl,  or,  finally,  to  the  accommodation  of 
parts  which  charaftcrlfe  the  works  of  thofe  who  have 
ftudied  the  ancients.  He  was  in  fhort  a  great  painter 
and  nothing  more. 

But  although  he  deferves  not  to  be  placed  among 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  artifts  in  point  of  judgment, 
yet  he  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  great  and  noble  con¬ 
ceptions.  There  is  often  to  be  found  among  his  male 
figures  a  confiderable  degree  of  grandeur:  but  if  he  has 
fometimes,  like  Michael  Angelo,  overcharged  his  de¬ 
fign,  it  was  more  difeovered  in  the  fwelling  of  the  foft 
and  fleftiy  parts  than  in  vigour  and  mufcular  ftrength. 

Almoft  entirely  devoted  to  Ample  imitation,  he  had 
fcarcely  greater  choice  in  the  claro-obfeuro  than  in  de¬ 
fign.  He  cannot  be  juftly  reproached  at  the  fame 
time  for  w^eaknefs  in  this  particular ;  becaufe  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  imitate  the  colours  of  nature,  he  was  obliged 
to  deferve  the  degrees  of  light.  And  in  proportion 
as  he  fuccceded  in  the  imitation  of  natural  colours  he 
nvdft  be  lefs  defective  in  the  claro-obfcuro ;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  art  that  we 
are  to  feek  for  the  beauties  of  his  works.  Thefe  are 
to  be  found  in  the  happy  difpofitions  of  colours  both 
proper  and  local,  and  he  carries  this  to  the  higheft  point 
of  perfection. 

The  artifts  in  the  Florentine  and  Roman  fchools 
painted  moft  commonly  in  water  colours  or  in  frefco  ^ 
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and  ,n  the  exercife  of  their  profefllon,  infiead  of  na-  School, 

ture,  they  finiflied  their  works  from  their  firft  {ketches.  ’ - ^ 

litian  painted  in  oil,  and  finilhed  from  the  objeCts  in 
nature ;  and  this  praClice,  joined  to  his  exquifite  ta¬ 
lents,  gave  the  greateft  truth  to  his  colours.  His  be¬ 
ing  a  portrait  painter  was  alfo  of  advantage  to  him  as 
a  colourift.  In  this  department  he  was  accuftomed 
to  the  colours  of  nature  in  carnations  and  draperies. 

He  was  a  landfcape-paiiiter,  and  here  alfo  he  took  the 
colours  from  nature. 

^  ‘‘As  Titian  perceived  (fays  Mengs)  that  the  ob- 
jeds  which  are  beautiful  in  nature  have  often  a  bad  ef- 
fed  in  painting,  he  found  it  necelTary  to  make  a  choice 
in  the  objeds  of  Imitation  ;  and  he  obferved,  that 
thefe  were  objeds  of  which  the  local  colours  were  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  which  ncverthelcfs  were  in  a  great 
meafure  deftroyed  by  the  refledion  of  light,  by  the 
porofity  of  the  body,  and  by  diflerent  luminous  tints, 

&c.  He  perceived  alfo,  that  in  every  objed  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  half  tints,  which  conduded 
to  the  knowledge  of  harmony.  In  ftiort,  he  obferved 
in  the  objeds  of  nature,  a  particular  agreement  of 
tranfparency,  of  opacity,  of  rudenefs,  and  of  polifli,  and 
that  all  objeds  differed  in  the  degrees  of  their  tints 
and  their  {hades.  ^  It  was  in  this  diverfity  he  fought 
the  perfedion  of  his  art ;  and  in  the  execution  he  mo¬ 
derated  the  effed  of  natural  colours.  For  example,  in 
a  carnation  which  had  many  demi-tints,  he  confined 
himfelf  to  one  ;  and  he  employed  even  lefs  than  a  demi- 
tint,  where  there  were  few  in  the  natural  objed.  By 
this  ineans  he  obtained  a  colouring  exquifitely  fine  ;  and 
in  this  part  he  was  a  great  mafter,  and  deleives  to  be 
carefully  ftudied.” 

Titian  has  in  general  little  exprcffion  in  his  pidures, 
and  he  fometimes  introduces  figures  w^hicli  augment  the 
noldnefs  of  the  piece  ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  heads, 
even  in  hiftorical  painting,  ought  to  be  ftudied  after  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  true  alfo  that  an  individual  nature  ought  not 
to  be  prefented,  but  one  general  and  ideal.  It  is  nc- 
ceffary  that  they  {hould  be  men,  while  they  rciemble  not 
men  we  are  accuftomed  to  fee.  The  painter  fails  in  the 
effed  which  he  ought  to  produce,  if,  when  he  reprefents 
Achilles,  Hedor,  and  Caefar,  his  perlonagcs  are  familiar 
to  our  obfervation. 

The  colours  of  his  paintings  are  fo  mingled  toge¬ 
ther,  as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  colours  on  his  pallet  ; 
which  diftinguifties  him  from  Rubens,  who  placed  his 
colours  one  at  the  fide  of  another.  It  is  impoffible  to 
fay,  on  the  narroweft  infpedion,  with  what  colours 
he  produced  his  tints.  This  pradice,  which  enabled 
him  to  imitate  fo  exadly  the  colours  of  nature,  gives 
a  marked  diftlndion  to  his  manner  of  painting.  In 
the  examination  of  his  works,  the  critics  lofe  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fource  of  pleafure,  which  arifes  from  marking 
the  freedom  of  hand  ;  but  they  may  confole  them- 
felves  with  the  natural  and  exquifite  touches  of  this 
artift. 

He  is  of  hiftorical  painters  one  of  thofe  who  have 
fucceeded  in  landfcape.  Flis  fituations  are  well  chofen  ; 
his  trees  are  varied  in  their  forms,  and  their  foliage  well 
conceived.  He  had  a  cuftom  of  reprefenting  fome  re¬ 
markable  appearance  in  his  landfcapcs  to  render  them 
more  ftriking.  ^ 

The  diftinguifliing  charafteriftlcs  of  this  fchool  are,  tombara 

grace,  fchooh 


Biftory* 

Sthoos.  grace,  an  agreeable  tafte  for  defign,  without  great  cor- 
— region,  a  mellowncfs  of  pencil,  and  a  beautiful  mix¬ 
ture  of  colours. 

Antonio  Allegri,  called  Corregio^  was  the  father  and 
greatell  ornament  of  this  fchool.  He  began  like  the 
painters  of  his  time  to  imitate  nature  alone  j  but,  as  he 
was  chiefly  delighted  with  the  graceful,  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  purify  his  defign  from  all  fliort  turnings  and  un- 
I  neceflary  angles.  He  perceived  that  largenefs  contri¬ 

buted  to  grace  *,  and  therefore  he  not  only  reje61ed  all 
fmall  figures,  but  enlarged  as  much  as  pofiible  the  out¬ 
lines,  avoided  acute  angles  and  ftraight  lines,  and  by 
thefe  means  give  an  eafy  grandeur  to  his  defign.  He 
made  his  figures  elegant  and  large  ;  he  varied  the  out¬ 
lines  by  frequent  undulations  j  but  he  was  not  always 
pure  and  correiff. 

Corregio  painted  in  oil,  a  kind  of  painting  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  greateft  delicacy  and  fweetnefs  5  and  as 
his  charader  led  him  to  cultivate,  the  agreeable,  he 
gave  a  pleafing  captivating  tone  to  all  his  pidlures. 
He  fought  tranfparent  colours  to  reprefent  fliades  con¬ 
formable  to  nature,  and  adopted  a  manner  of  glazing 
which  adually  rendered  his  (hadows  more  obfeure. 
Obfeurity  in  painting  cannot  be  fully  obtained  without 
tranfparent  colours ;  for  thefe  abforb  the  rays  of  light, 
and  of  confequence  give  lefs  refle^lion.  He  laid  his  co¬ 
lours  very  thick  on  the  brighteft  parts  of  his  pldures,  to 
make  them  capable  of  receiving,  by  a  proper  touch,  the 
greatefi  degree  of  light.  He  perceived,  that  the  rcflec- 
.  lions  of  light  correfpond  with  the  colour  of  the  body 

I  from  which  they  are  refle£led  ;  and  on  thefe  principles 

he  founded  his  theory  of  colours  with  refpeft  to  light 
and  fliade  and  reflexion.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  his  fliades  that  he  deferves  to  be  imitated  ;  for 
his  lights  are  too  clear,  and  foraewhat  heavy  j  and  his 
flefliy  parts  are  not  fufficlently  tranfparent. 

Harmony  and  grace  are  connefted  together  ;  and 
on  this  account  Corregio  excelled  alfo  in  harmony. 
As  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  fuffered  him  not  lo  em¬ 
ploy  ftrong  oppofitions,  he  naturally  became  a  great 
inafter  in  this  part,  which  chiefly  confifls  of  cafy  gra¬ 
dations  from  one  extreme  to  another.  He  was  har¬ 
monious  in  his  defign,  by  making  the  lines  which 
formed  the  angles  of  the  contour  arched  and  undula¬ 
ted.  But  in  the  lights  and  fliades,  he  placed  always 
between  the  two  extremes  a  fpace  which  ferved  to 
unite  them,  and  to  form  a  palTage  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  delicacy  of  his  organs  made  him  per¬ 
ceive,  better  than  any  other  artifl,  what  relief  -was 
neceflary  to  the  eye  after  a  violent  exertion  j  and  he 
was  therefore  careful  to  follow  a  bold  and  prevailing 
colour  with  a  demi-tiiit,  and  to  condud  the  eye  of  the 
fpe(5lator,  by  an  liivlfible  gradation,  to  its  ordinary 
flate  of  tenfion.  In  the  fame  manner  (fays  Mengs)  does 
agreeable  and  melting  mufic  pull  one  fo  gently  out  of 
fleep,  that  the  awaking  refembles  enchantment  more 
than  the  diflurbing  of  repofe.  A  delicate  tafle  in  co¬ 
lours,  a  perfe£l  knowledge  of  the  claro  obfeuro,  the 
art  of  uniting  light  to  light,  and  fliade  to  fliade,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  detaching  the  objedls  from  the 
ground,  inimitable,  grave,  and  perfe6l  harmony,  were 
the  qualities  which  diftliigulflied  Corregio  from  all 
the  painters,  and  placed  him  near  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feflion. 

The  Caraccj,  Leivis,  Auguftin,  and  Hannibal,  form- 
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ed  ivhat  is  called  the  fecond  Lombard fchool^  which  is 
frequently  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  fchool  of 
Bologna. 

Lewis  was  the  mafler  of  the  other  tivo  \  he  had 
fludled  the  works  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  thofe  of  Andre  del  Sarte  at  Florence,  thofe  of 


Corregio  at  Parma,  and  thofe  of  Jules  Roniacn,  at 
Mantua  ;  but  he  chiefly  endeavoured  to  imitate  the 
manner  of  Corregio.  Hannibal  fludluated  between  Cor¬ 
regio  and  Titian.  Auguftin  their  rival  in  painting  had 
his  mind  cultivated  by  learning,  and  devoted  part  of 
his  time  to  poetry  and  mufic,  to  dancing  and  to  other 
manly  exercifes.  Thefe  three  painters  often  employed 
their  talents  on  the  fame  piece  *,  and  it  ivas  admirable 
that  their  united  labours  Teemed  to  be  animated  with  the 
fame  fplrit. 

They  eftabliftied  an  academy  at  Bologna,  which  their 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  art  made  them  call 
L Academia  degli  Defideroft  ;  but  it  was  afterward  called 
the  Academy  of  the  Caraccj  becaufc  the  reputation  which 
thefe  artifts  acquired,  permitted  not  a  more  illuftrious 
name  to  be  given  to  an  eftablifhment  of  which  they 
were  the  founders.  In  this  fchool  were  taught  the  art 
of  conftru61ing  models,  perfpedive,  and  anatomy  *,  lef- 
fons  were  given  on  the  beautiful  proportions  of  nature, 
on  the  beft  manner  of  ufing  colours,  and  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  light  and  fliade.  They  held  frequent  conferen¬ 
ces,  in  which  not  only  artifts,  but  men  of  general  know¬ 
ledge,  were  permitted  to  elucidate  points  relative  to  the 
art  of  painting  :  but  they  were  feparated  upon  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  going  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  cardinal 
Farnefe. 

The  ivorks  of  the  Caracci  are  often,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  their  manner,  confounded  together  j  cfpecial- 
ly  thofe  which  were  finiflied  previous  to  the  refidence  of 
Hannibal  at  Rome.  Meanwhile  each  of  them  has  a  de¬ 
cided  character  diftimR  from  the  other  two.  Lewis  had 
lefs  fire,  but  more  of  graccfulntfs  and  grandeur  \  Au- 
guftln  had  more  fpirit  in  his  conception,  and  more  plea- 
fantnefs  in  his  execution  :  Hannibal  is  charaderized  by 
boldnefs,  by  a  defign  more  profound,  by  an  exprefliont 
more  lucky,  and  by  an  execution  more  folid. 

Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds,  who  faw  the  works  of  Lewis  at 
Bologna,  holds  him  out  in  his  difeourfes  as  the  beft  mo¬ 
del  for  what  is  called7?y/d’  in  painting  5  which  is  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  difpofing  colours  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exprefs 
our  fentiments  and  ideas.  “  Lodovico  Caracci,”  fays 
he,  “  (I  mean  in  his  beft  works)  appears  to  me  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  neareft  to  perfedion.  His  unaflfeded  breadth 
of  light  and  ftiadow^  the  fimplicity  of  colouring,  which, 
holding  its  proper  rank,  does  not  draw  afide  the  Icaft 
part  of  the  attention  from  the  fubjed,  and  the  folemn 
effed  of  that  twilight  which  feeins  difFufed  over  his  pic¬ 
tures,  appears  to  me  to  correfpond  with  grave  and  dig¬ 
nified  fubjeds  better  than  the  more  artificial  brillian¬ 
cy  of  funflnne  which  enlightens  the  pidures  of  Ti¬ 
tian.” 

Hannibal  is  efteemed  by  the  beft  judges  as  a  model 
for  beauty  and  defign.  I'liofe  who  blame  him  for  be. 
coming  lefs  a  colourift  at  Rome  than  he  ^vas  as  Bologna, 
ought  to  recoiled  that  it  is  his  performances  at  Rome 
which  have  chiefly  fecured  his  reputation.  Severe  cri¬ 
tics  have  maintained  that  his  defign  is  too  little  varied 
in  his  figures;  that  he  excels  only  in  male  beauty;  that 
in  imitating  ancient  ftatues,  he  excites  fome  refemblance, 

but 
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.  ^  but  without  arriving  at  the  fublimity  of  ideas  and  of 

%le  which  characterize  the  ancients  ^  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  hath  ruccefsfully  imitated  the  exterior  of 
their  manner,  but  that  he  was  incapable  of  reaching  the 
anterior  and  profound  reafonings  which  determined  thofe 
admirable  artifts. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hannibal,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  acquired,  have  been  pernicious  to  the  art.  '  His  fuc- 
celTors,  deluded  by  thefe  confiderations,  have  made  him 
the  obje6l  of  their  imitation,  wTthout  afeending  to  the 
fources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge,  and  tvhich 
he  never  could  equal.  The  refult  has  been,  that,  in- 
ftead  of  becoming  equal  to  Hannibal,  they  have  often 
17  copied  his  imperfeftions. 

This  fchool  has  been  fo  different  under  different  ma- 
ffers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  it.  Some  of  its 
artifts  have  been  formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lombard 
manner,  others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  the  Venetian, 
and  a  few  of  them  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  a 
manner  which  may  be  called  their  own.  In  fpeakingin 
general  terms  of  this  fchool,  it  appears  to  have  no  pecu¬ 
liar  character;  and  it  can  only  be  diftlngniffied  by  its 
aptitude  to  imitate  eafily  any  impreffion;  and  it  may  be 
added,  fpeaking  ftill  in  general  terms,  that  it  unites,  in 
a  moderate  degree,  the  different  parts  of  the  art,  with¬ 
out  excelling  in  any  one  of  them. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  progrefs  of 
painting  in  France.  Miniature  painting,  and  painting 
on  glafs,  were  early  Cultivated  in  that  country ;  and  in 
thefe  two  kinds,  the  Italians  had  often  recourfe  to  the 
French  artifts.  Wlien  Francis  I,  encouraged  Roffb  a 
Florentine,  and  Primatice  a  Bolognian,  the  painters  in 
France  ^vere  not  remarkable  for  any  fuperior  talent; 
but  they  were  capable  of  working  under  thefe  foreign 
artifts. 

Coufin,  a  painter  on  glafs,  and  portrait  painter,  was 
the  firft  who  eftabliffied  any  kind  of  reputation  in 
France.  He  was  correCI,  but  polfelfed  very  little  ele¬ 
gance  of  defign. 

Painting,  for  fome  time  encouraged  by  Francis  I. 
fell  into  a  ftate  of  languor,  from  which  it  was  not  reco¬ 
vered  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  Jacques  Blanchard, 
formed  at  the  Venetian  fchool,  and  called  the  French 
Titian^  flouriflied  about  this  period.  But  as  he  died 
young,  and  without  educating  any  pupils  to  perpetuate 
his  manner,  he  muft  be  regarded  as  a  fingle  good  artift, 
and  not  as  a  founder  of  the  French  fchool* 

In  the  fame  mannet  Pouffin,  one  of  the  greateft 
French  painters,  and  who  is  called  the  Raphael  of 
France^  educated  no  pupils,  nor  formed  any  fchool. 
His  ftyle  and  charaiRer  of  painting  are  deferibed  by  Sir 
Joftiua  Reynolds  as  fimple,  careful,  pure,  and  corrc(5i:. 
No  works  of  any  modern  (adds  the  fame  author)  have 
fo  much  of  the  air  of  antique  painting  as  thofe  of  Pouf- 
ftn.  His  beft  performances  have  a  remarkable  drynefs 
of  manner,  which,  though  by  no  means  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  imitation,  yet  feems  perfe<Rly  correfpondent 
to  that  ancient  fimpHcitv  which  diftinguifhes  his  ftyle. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  changed  from  this 
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manner  to  one  much  fofter  and  richer ;  wher#  there  is  Schools! 
a  greater  union  between  the  figures  and  the  ground. 

His  favourite  fubjciRs  were  ancient  fables;  and  no  paint¬ 
er  was  ever  better  qualified  to  paint  fuch  objeds,  not 
only  from  his  being  eminently  Ikilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  ceremonies,  cuftoms,  and  habits  of  the  ancients, 
but  from  his  being  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  different 
charaifters  which  thofe  who  invented  them  gave  their  al¬ 
legorical  figures. 

If  Pouffin,  in  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  reprefents 
Apollo  driving  his  chariot  out  of  the  Tea  by  way  of  re- 
prefenting  the  fun  rifing,  if  he  perfonifies  lakes  and  ri- 
vers,  it  is  no.  way  offenfive  in  him,  but  feems  perfedly 
of  a  piece  with  the  general  air  of  the  pi<Rure.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  figures  which  people  his  pidfures  had  a 
modern  air  or  countenance,  if  they  appeared  like  our 
countrymen,  if  the  draperies  were  like  cloth  or  filk  of 
our  manufafture,  if  the  landfcape  had  the  appearance  of 
a  modern  view,  how  ridiculous  would  Apollo  appear  ?  , 

inftead  of  the  fun,  an  old  man;  or  a  nymph  with  an 
urn,  inftead  of  a  river  or  a  lake. 

Pouffin,  however,  more  admired  than  imitated,  had  i 

no  manner  of  influence  in  forming  the  French  fchool.  ( 

Simon  Vouet,  his  enemy  and  perfecutor,  had  this  ho¬ 
nour,  becauie  his  pupils,  in  the  happy  age  of  the  arts  in 
France,  conferred  on  it  the  higheft  fplendour.  .  Vouet 
was  a  man  of  diftinguiflied  abilities;  but  the  fchool 
which  he  ere^fed  Avould  have  had  no  continuance  if  his 
fcholars  had  purfued  his  manner  of  painting.  He  had  a 
kind  of  grandeur  and  facility  ;  but  his  defign  was  falfe 
with  regard  to  colours,  and  without  any  idea  of  expref- 
fion.  It  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  only  needed  to  take 
the  pencil  in  his  hand  to  finifh  with  one  ftroke  the  fub- 
je<R  which  he  had  conceived ;  and  on  this  account  one 
is  tempted  to  be  pleafed,  becaufe  he  is  aftoniftied.  He 
bad  the  merit  of  deftroying  the  infipid  manner  which 
reigned  in  France,  and  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  better 
tafte. 

If  Vouet  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  fchool, 

Le  Brun  finiftied  the  edifice.  When  Le  Brun  was  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  tuition  of  Vouet,  he  aftoniftied  his  mafter 
and  the  reft  of  his  pupils  with  the  rapidity  of  his  pro¬ 
grefs.  At  the  age  of  26  he  finiftied  his  piece  called  1 

the  horfes  of  Diomede^  which  gained  a  place  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  royal  (a),  befide  thofe  of  the  moft  eminent  pain-  | 

ters.  He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Pouffin ;  but 
the  young  artift  was  more  difpofed  by  his  natural  incli¬ 
nations  to  that  modern  part  of  the  art  which  is  called 

great  machine^  than  to  the  profound  and  ftudied 
manner  of  the  Greek  artifts.  Pouffin  at  the  fame  time 
was  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  recommending  to  his 
ftudy  the  monuments,  the  cuftoms,  the  drefs  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  their  architeifture,  their  rites,  their  fpcctacles, 
their  exercifes,  their  combats,  and  their  triumphs.  j 

Le  Brun  had  a  noble  conception  and  a  fruitful  imagi-  1 

nation.  He  was  qn  no  occafion  inferior  to  the  vaft  com- 
pofitions  which  he*  undertook,  and  he  chiefly  excelled 
in  rigorous  coftume  and  exa61:  likenefies. 

Few  painters  have  united  fo  great  a  number  of  eflen- 

tial 


(a)  Where  it  may  ncav  be  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  perifhed  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy  of  the  French, 
which  at  firft  threatened  the  utter  deftru(Ri on  of  every  thing  conneded  with  fcience  or  the  liberal  art^. 
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Schools,  tial  qualities  and  accelTories  of  the  art  \  and  if  he  hud 
^  fuperiors,  it  confifted  in  this,  that  they  pollefled  foine' 
particular  quality  in  a  more  eminent  degree,— He  was  a 
good  drawer  \  but  his  defign  was  far  from  being  fo  ele¬ 
gant  as  that  of  Raphael,  or  fo  pure  as  that  of  Dome- 
nique,  and  it  was  left  lively  than  that  of  Hannibal  Ca- 
racci,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model.  In  drapery  he 
,  followed  the  Roman  fchool  :  the  clothes  which  he  gave 

to  his  figures  were  not  like  thofe  of  the  Venetian  fchool, 
of  fuch  and  fuch  a  fluff  \  they  were  draperies  and  no¬ 
thing  more,  and  this  manner  agreed  with  the  heroic 
llyle  of  his  works  *,  but  in  this  part  he  was  not  equal  to 
’  the  painter  of  Urbino. — He  had  ftudied  the  expreflion 

of  the  affedions  of  the  foul,  as  is  evident  from  his  trea- 
tlfe  on  the  charafler  of  the  paflions  :  but  after  obferving 
the  general  charaflers,  and  eftablifhing  the  principal 
flrokes  of  expreffion,  lie  thought  he  reached  the  whole 
extent  of  this  fubjeft,  which  is  fo  infinitely  extended. 
He  always  employed  the  few  chara£lcrs  which  he  had 
once  found  out,  and  neglc^led  to  fludy  the  prodigious 
variety  of  gradations  by  which  the  interior  affedlions  are 
manifclled  in  the  exterior  appearance.  He  fell  then  in* 
to  the  manner  of  repeating  always  ;  and  poffefTcd  nei¬ 
ther  the  delicacy,  nor  the  depth,  nor^the  extreme  jull- 
nefs  of  Raphael’s  expreflion.  He  loved  and  poffeffed 
in  a  high  degree  the  grand  machine  of  the  art  \  he  was 
delighted  with  great  compofitions  :  and  he  gave  them 
,  life,  and  animation,  ayd  variety  ;  but  he  wanted  the  vi¬ 

gour  and  infpiration  of  Raphael.  His  compofitions  are 
formed  on  phllofopliical  principles,  but  thofe  of  Raphael 
\  are  created.  Le  Brun  thought  well  ;  Raphael,  Pouffin, 

Le  Sueur,  thought  mofl  profoundly. —  Le  Brun  had  ele¬ 
vation,  but  he  was  not  elevated  like  Raphael,  to  the  fu- 
blime. 

In  colouring,  Le  Brun  did  not  imitate  the  painters  of 
the  Venetian  fchool.  The  fweet  attraiRions  and  ftrong 
and  folid  colours  of  the  fchools  of  Rome  and  Lombardy 
feem  rather  to  have  been  the  objedl  of  his  imitation  ;  an/^ 
from  them  alfo  he  learned  an  eafy,  agreeable.  ZtiC  bold 
management  of  the  pencil. 

As  Le  Brun  poffeffed  a  great  ffiare  of  lively  imaglna* 
tion,  he  delighted  in  allegory,  which  gives  the  greateft 
I  fcope  for  ingenious  invention.  The  fecundity  and  re- 

fources  of  his  imagination  appeared  flill  farther,  in  his 
i  inventing  fymbols  for  his  allegorical  figures,  without 

refting  contented  with  thofe  employed  by  the  ancients. 

I  But  fanciful  reprefentations  of  this  kind  are  diflant  from 

the  operations  of  true  genius.  Spirit  and  thought  in  the 
arts  arc  very  different  from  fpirit  and  thouglit  in  literary 
produdions.  A  painter  of  moderate  abilities  may  intro¬ 
duce  into  his  works  a  great  deal  of  the  invention  which 
I  belongs  to  poetry  without  enriching  his  peculiar  art. 

The  true  fpirit  of  painting  confiils  in  making  the  figures 
appear  In  the  very  circumflances  and  attitudes  in  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  a£l,  and  penetrated  with  the  fenti- 
inents  with  which  they  ought  to  be  affc6led.  By  thefc 
means  the  fpeflator  Is  more  certainly  interefled  than  if 
the  a^lions  and  thoughts  w’^cre  reprefented  by  allegorical 
fymbols.  Pouffin  appears  to  have  left  waile  of  fpirit 
and  imagination  than  Le  Brun,  while  at  the  fame  time 
he  gives  more  delight  to  people  of  fpirit  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

EuRach  Ic  Sueur  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Le  Brun  ;  and  no  painter  approached  nearer  to  Haphael 
in  the  art  of  drapery,  and  in  difjiofing  the  folds  in  the 
”2 
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mofl  artful  and  the  nobleft  manner.  His  defign  was  in  Schools. 
general  more  (lender  than  that  of  Raphael,  but,  like  his, 
it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  ancients.  Like  Ra¬ 
phael  he  reprefented  with  art  and  precifion  the  affeflions 
of  the  foul  5,  like  him,  he  varied  the  air  of  the  head,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  condition,  the  age,  and  the  charadler  of 
his  perfonages  y  and,  like  him,  he  made  the  different 
parts  of  every  figure  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 

His  intention  in  compofing  was  to  exprefs  his  fubjeCt, 
not  to  make  (hlning  contrails  or  beautiful  groups  of  fi¬ 
gures,  not  to  allonith  and  bewitch  the  fpeftator  by  the 
deceitful  pomp  of  a  theatrical  feene,  or  the  fplendour  of 
the  great  machine.  His  tones  are  delicate,  his  tints 
harmonious,  and  his  colours,  though  not  fo  attractive  as 
thofe  of  the  fchools  of  Venice  and  Flanders,  are  yet  en¬ 
gaging.  'rhey  (leal  peaceably  on  Che  foul,  and  fix  it 
without  diilradion  on  the  parts  of  the  art,  fuperior  to 
that  of  colouring. 

His  preaching  of  St  Paul,  and  the  piClure  which  he 
painted  at  St  Gervals,  which  the  critics  compare  with 
the  bell  produClions  of  the  Roman  fchool,  and  the  22 
pictures  which  he  painted  for  the  Garth ufian  monallery  at 
Paris,  and  Whiiih  were  formerly  in  poffeffion  of  the  king, 
are  elleemed  his  bell  pieces.  His  contemporaries  af¬ 
firm,  that  he  confidered  as  (ketches  merely  thofe  excel¬ 
lent  performances  which  are  the  glory  of  the  French 
fchool. 

If  Le  Sueur  had  lived  longer,  or  if,  like  Le  Brun,  he 
had  been  employed  under  a  court,  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
of  learning,  to  execute  the  great  works  of  the  age,  tbo 
French  fchool  would  have  adopted  a  different  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  manner.  The  noble  beauty  of  his  heads,  the  fimple 
raajelly  of  his  draperies,  the  lightnefs  of  his  defign,  the 
propriety  of  his  expreffion  and  attitudes,  and  the  fimpli- 
city  of  his  general  difpofition,  would  have  formed  the 
cliaraCler  of  this  fchool.  The  deceitful  ])omi>  of  thea¬ 
trical  would  have  Ceen  ttlGre  lately  intrudu- 

ced,  or  perhaps  would  never  have  appeared,  and  Paris 
might  have  been  the  counterpart  to  Rome,  But  as  Le 
Brun,  by  an  accidental  ccneiirrenee  of  favourable  cir- 
cumftances,  was  the  fafliionable  painter,  to  be  employed 
or  rewarded  it  was  neceffary  to  Imitate  his  manner  *,  and 
as  his  imitators  poffeffed  not  his  genius,  his  faults  be¬ 
came  not  only  current  but  more  deformed. 

The  French  fchool  not  long  ago  changed  Its  princi¬ 
ples ;  and  if,  when  peace  (hall  be  refiored  to  this  un¬ 
happy  nation,  they  continue  to  follow  the  road  which, 
while  the  artifts  flourilhed  among  them,  they  marked 
out  for  themfelves,  they  have  the  chance  of  becoming 
the  mod  rigid  obfervers  of  the  laws  irrtpofed  on  the 
Greek  artitls.  The  count  de  Caylus,  pupil  of  Eouchar- 
dion,  who  by  his  rank  and  fortune  had  the  means  of  en- 
eouraging  the  imitators  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  ma- 
flers  of  the  15th  century,  fird  formed  the  defign  of  re- 
doring  a  pure  tade  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  was  fe- 
conded  by  the  talents  of  M.  Vien,  an  artid  who  had  on¬ 
ly  occafion  to  have  his  IclTons  and  his  example  laid  be¬ 
fore  him. — In  this  manner  commenced  a  revolution,  fo 
much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  was  fcaicely  ever  known 
that  any  nation  fubdituted  a  fydem  of  fimple  and  rigid 
excellence  in  place  of  a  falfc  and  glittering  tade.  I  hc- 
hidory  of  all  nations,  on  the  contrary,  dllcovers  a  gra¬ 
dual  progreft  from  a  rude  beginning  to  perfeclion,  and 
afterwards  to  irremediable  decay.  The  French  had  the 
profpefl  of  dopping  diorL  in  this  ordinary  courfe.  They^ 

began 
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^  Schools,  began  In  a  manner  winch  promifed  fuccefs  ;  and  the  befl; 
v— '  confequenccs  may  be  expcded,  from  being  in  poffeilion  of 
thofe  precious  treafures  of  fciilpture  and  painting  of  which 
yS  they  plundered  the  countries  fubdued  by  their  arms. 

The  Ger-  In  Germany  there  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  a  fchool, 
man  fchool^as  it  is  a  continuation  of  (ingle  artifts,  who  derived  their 
-manner  from  different  fourccs  of  originality  and  imita¬ 
tion.  There  were  fomc  German  painters  of  eminence, 
when  the  art,  emerging  from  its  barbarous  date,  firll 
-began  to  be  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  Europe.  As  they 
w^re  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ancients,  and  had 
fcarcely  accefs  to  the  works  of  their  contemporaries  in 
Italy,  they  copied  nature  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
ifomewhat  of  that  ftiffnefs  which  forms  the  Gothic  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  this  manner,  if  we  fpeak  of  the  early  Ger¬ 
man  painters,  ivhich  chara6lerizes  their  fchool.  But 
•  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  their  fucceffors,  part 
of  ivhom  were  educated  in  Flanders  and  part  in  Italy  ; 
For  if  Mengs  or  Dietrich  were  comprehended  in  this 
fehool,  there  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  its  manner 
difeovered  in  their  works.  And  it  is  therefore  neceffary 
to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  more  ancient  German 
painters,  in  whom  the  Gothic  ftyle  is.coiifpicuous. 

Albert  Durer  was  the  firft  German  who  corredled  the 

bad  tafte  of  his  countrymen.  He  excelled  in  engraving 

.  as  well  as  painting.  His  genius  was  fertile,  his  compo- 

f  tions  varied,  his  thoughts  ingenious,  and  his  colours 

.  brilliant.  His  works,  though  numerous,  ivere  finiftied 

with  great  exaftnefs  5  but  as  he  ow’ed  every  thing  to  his 

-genius,  and  as  works  of  inferior  merit  w'ere  by  the  falfe 

tafte  of  the  times  preferred  to  his,  it  was  impoffible  for 

him  altogether  to  avoid  the  faults  of  his  predeceffors. 

Pie  is  blamed  for  ftiffnefs  and  aridity  in  his  outlines,  for 

little  tafte  or  grandeur  in  his  expreftion,  for  ignorance 

of  the  coftume  of  aerial  perfpedive  and  of  gradation  of 

colours  ;  but  he  had  carefully  ftudied  lineal  perfpedivc, 

-  *  *  T  ~  — I 

•arciiiteCture,  .  *i-aLion. 

John  Holbeen  or  Holbein,  nearly  contemporar;'  V/ttii 
Albert  Durer,  painted  in  oil  and  water  colours.  He 
excelled  chiefly  in  hiftory  and  in  portrait  painting.  His 
colours  are  frefli  and  brilliant,  and  his  works  are  highly 
finiftied  *,  but  in  his  hiftorical  fubje61s,  his  draperies  are 
jp  not  in  fo  good  a  tafte  as  thofe  of  Albert  Durer. 

Tlie  Kle-  The  Flemifh  fchool  is  recommended  to  the  lovers  of 
mifh  the  art  by  the  difeovery,  or  at  leaft  the  firft  practice,  of 

fchool.  qJj  painting.  Van  Mander  gives  us  the  account  of  this 

wonderful  difeovery  in  the  following  words  :  “  John 
Van  Eyck  was  fo  excellent  a  chemlft,  that  he  difeover¬ 
ed  a  method  of  varnKhing  his  diftemper  colours  with  a 
Varnifh,  which  was  made  of  fome  oils,  and  w'as  very 
pleafing  on  account  of  the  glols  and  luftre  it  gave  them. 
Many  artifts  in  Italy  had  vainly  attempted  to  find  out 
that  fecret  j  they  never  hit  on  the  true  method.  It  hap¬ 
pened  once  that  John,  in  his  ufual  manner,  having  high¬ 
ly  finiftied  one  of  his  pictures  on  boards,  and  having  var- 
nhhed  it  with  his  new  invented  varnifh,  expofed  it  to 
dry  in  the  fun  j  but  -whether  the  boards  were  not  well 
joined,  or  whether  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  too  violent, 
the  boards  fplit  afunder  and  opened  in  the  junctures. 
John  faw  with  concern  that  his  work  was  fpoiled,  and 
refolved  to  contrive  foraething  agalnft  future  accidents 
of  the  fame  kind.  Being-difgufted  at  diftemper  painting 
and  varnifhing,  he  thought  of  a  varnifti  that  might  dry 
without  funftiine  ;  and  having  tried  many  oils  and  fub- 
Jlances,  he  found  that  linfeed  and  nut  oil  dried  better 
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than  any  other.  He  boiled  them  with  Pome  other  drugs.  Schools, 
and  produced  the  be  ft  varnifti  in  the  world.  Ever  bent 
on  improvements,  he  found,  after  much  inquiry,  that 
colours  mixed  with  thefe  oils  worked  and  dried  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  and  when  dried  would  be  water- proof.  He  ob- 
ferved  llkewife,  that  thefe  oils  would  animate  and  give 
them  a  glofs  and  luftre  without  any  further  varnlfliing.’^ 

The  truth,  however,  of  this  account  is  now  very  much 
queftioned  j  and  it  is  even  proved  by  the  manufciipts  of 
Theopliilus  Prefbyter,  and  alfo  by  fome  old  paintings  in 
England,  that  this  method  of  painting  was  difeovered 
long  before  the  time  of  John  Van  Eyck.  At  the  fame 
time  we  admit,  that  John  and  his  brother  Hubert  may 
have  been  the  firft  who  brought  oil  painting  into  gene*^ 
ral  pradice,  not  only  by  fliowing  the  excellence  of  which 
it  was  fufceptible,  but  alfo  by  making  feveral  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  art.  And  this  is  the  more  probable,  from 
the  great  reputation  which  their  pidures  acquired  over 
•  all  Europe,  by  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  their  colours. 

The  attention  of  the  Italian  painters  was  chiefly  ex-  j 

cited,  infomuch  that  Antoine  de  Meffma  performed  a 
journey  into  Flanders  for  the  expre.fs  purpofe  of  acquir-  '  1 
ing  the  confidence  of  John  Van  Eyck,  and  of  difeover- 
Ing  the  fecret. 

John  de  Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting  as  a  pro- 
feflion  in  Flanders  j  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  the  founder 
of  the  art.  This  extraordinary  perfon  produced  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  works.  He  excelled  equally  in  hifto¬ 
rical,  portrait,  and  landfcape  painting  •,  in  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  in  animals.  He  both  invented  and  executed 
with  the  greateft  facility  j  and  to  (how  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  he  frequently  made  a  great  number  of  (ketches 
on  the  fame  fubjeft  altogether  different,  without  allow¬ 
ing  any  time  to  elapfe  between  them.  The  works  of 
Rubens  were  deftitute  of  that  foft  infpiration,  produdive 
of  fweet  and  pleafant  effe^s,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  works 
of  Raphael  j  but  he  poffeffed  that  fprightlinefs  of  genius 
and  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  ever  ready  to  burft  forth 
111  wonderful  and  aftonifhing  effects.  His  figures  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  exafl  counterpart  of  his  conceptions,  and 
their  creation  nothing  more  than  a  fimple  aft  of  the 
will. 

His  talent  for  defign  is  unjuftly  cenfured,  for  on  eve-  j 

ry  occafion  his  defign  is  noble  and  eafy.  He  had  great 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  he  was  hurried  away  by  the 
impetuofity  of  his  imagination  and  the  ardour  for  execu¬ 
tion  5  he  preferred  fplendour  to  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  ' 

facrificed  correftnefs  of  defign  too  often  to  the  magic  of  t 

colours.  In  (hort,  his  qualities  fuppofe  a  mind  full  of  ’ 

fire  and  vigour,  rather  than  accuracy  or  profound  ' 

thought.  His  drapery  may  be  confidered  rather  as  fine  j 

than  properly  adapted  to  his  figures  j  for,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  art,  to  clothe  and  to  give  drapery  are  not 
fynonymous  terms.  A  portrait  painter  may  excel  in  j 

clothing  his  perfonages,  wdiile  he  is  totally  incapable  of 
giving  good  drapery  to  a  hiftorical  painting.  His  chief  | 

merit  confifts  in  colouring  5  though  in  this  branch  of 
the  art  he  has  not  equalled  Titian.  He  is  the  firft 
among  painters  eminent  for  pomp  and  majefty  \  the 
firft  among  thofe  who  fpeak  to  the  eye,  and  the  power  I 

of  the  art  is  often  carried  by  him  almoft  to  enchant¬ 
ment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  that  his  me¬ 
thod  of  painting  was  to  lay  the  colours  in  their  place, 
one  at  the  fide  of  another,  and  mix  them  afterwards 
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Schools,  a  fliglit  touch  of  the  pencil.  Titian  mingled  his  tints  as 
«-  they  are  in  nature,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  im* 
poflible  to  difeover  where  they  began  or  terminated  J 
the  elFedt  is  evident,  the  labour  is  concealed.  Thus  Ru¬ 
bens  is  more  dazzling,  and  Titian  more  harmonious.  In 
this  part,  the  firft  excites  the  attention,  the  fecond  fixes 
it.  The  carnations  of  Titian  rcfemble  the  blufii  of  na¬ 
ture  •,  thofe  of  Rubens  are  brilliant  and  polilhed  like  fa- 
tin,  and  fometimes  his  tints  are  fo  ftrong  and  feparated 
j  as  to  appear  like  fpots. 

“  Rubens  (fays  Sir  Jofiiua  Reynolds)  is  a  remarkable 
in  fiance  of  the  fame  mind  being  feen  in  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  art.  The  whole  is  fo  much  of  a  piece,  that 
one  can  fcarce  be  brought  to  believe  but  that  if  any  one 
of  them  had  been  more  correft  and  perfe£l,  his  works 
would  not  be  fo  complete  as  they  appear.  If  we  (hould 
allow  a  greater  purity  and  corre£Inefs  of  drawing,  his 
want  of  fimplicity  in  compofition,  colouring,  and  dra¬ 
pery,  would  appear  more  grofs.’^ 

I  In  his  compofition  his  art  is  too  apparent.  His  fi- 

'  gures  have  exprefiion,  and  a£l  with  energy,  but  with¬ 

out  fimplicity  or  dignity.  His  colouring,  in  which  he 
f  is  eminently  Ikilled,  is  notwithftanding  too  much  of 

5  what  we  call  tinted.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works 

i  there  is  a  proportional  want  of  that  nicety  of  difiinc- 

tion  and  elegance  of  mind,  which  is  required  in  the 
higher  walks  of  painting  *,  and  to  this  want  it  may  be  in 
fome  degree  aferibed,  that  thofe  qualities  which  make 
the  excellency  of  this  fubordinatc  ftyle  appear  in  him 
with  their  greateft  luftre. — Indeed  the  facility  with 
which  he  invented,  the  richnefs  of  his  compofition,  the 
*  luxuriant  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  fo 

dazzle  the  eye,  that,  whilfi  his  works  continue  before 
us,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  his  deficiencies  are 
fully  fupplied. 

j  The  Flemhh  fchool,  of  which  Rubens  is  the  greateft 

I  mafter,  is  remarkable  for  great  brilliancy  of  colours  and 

the  magic  of  the  claro-obfcuro.  To  thefe  may  be  joined 
a  profound  defign,  which  is  yet  not  founded  on  the  moft 
'  beautiful  forms  ;  a  compofition  poireiTcd  of  grandeur,  a 
certain  air  of  noblenefs  in  the  figures,  ftrong  and  natural 
cxprcfiions^  in  flmrt,  a  kind  of  national  beauty,  which 
is  neither  copied  from  the  ancients  nor  from  the  Roman 
nor  Lombard  fchools,  but  which  deferves  to  pleafe,  and 
I>€^Dutch  pleafing. 

'hooU  fpeak  in  general  terms,  and  without  regarding  a 

great  number  of  exceptions,  the  Dutch  fchool  carries 
none  of  the  above  qualities  to  great  perfedlion,  except 
'  that  of  colouring.  Far  from  excelling  in  the  beauty  of 

j  heads  and  forms,  they  feem  chiefly  to  delight  in  the  ex- 

!  adl  imitation  of  the  lowcft  and  moft  ignoble.  Their 

fiibjefts  are  derived  from  the  tavern,  the  fmith’s  fiiop, 
ij  and  from  tlie  vulgar  amufements  of  the  rudell  peafants. 

J  The  expreftions  arc  fufficiently  marked  *,  but  it  is  the  ex¬ 

prefiion  of  paflions  wdiich  dehafe  inftead  of  ennobling 
human  nature.  One  would  think  that  they  praftife'd 
l'  the  art  of  de^radin"  the  bodies  and  fouls  of  men, 

J  It  inuft  be  acknowledged,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 

Dutch  painters  have  fucceeded  in  feveral  branches  of 
the  art.  If  they  have  chofen  low  obje£Is  of  imitation, 
'!  they  have  reprefented  them  with  great  exa-Rnefs  •  and 

■  truth  inuft  always  pleafe.  If  they  have  not  fucceeded 

I  in  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  they  at 

leaft  excel  in  the  moft  ftriking,  fuch  as  in  light  confined 
in  a  narrow  fpace,  night  illuminated  by  the  moon  or  by 
VoL.  XV.  Part  li. 
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torches,  and  the  liglit  of  a  fmith’s  forge.  The  Dutch 
underftand  the  gradations  of  colours  5  and  by  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  contrail  they  have  arrived  at  the  art  of  paint- 
ing  light  itfelf.  They  have  no  rivals  in  landfcape  paint¬ 
ing,  confidered  as  the  faithful  reprefentation  or  pidlure 
of  a  particular  feene  j  but  they  are  far  from  equalling 
Titian,  Poufiin,  Claude  Lorrain,  &.C.  who  have  carried 
to  the  greateft  perfe<fiion  the  ideal  landfcape,  and  whofe 
pictures,  inftead  of  being  the  topographical  reprefi  nta- 
tion  of  certain  places,  are  the  combined  refult  of  evny 
thing  beautiful  in  their  imagination  or  in  nature.  I'hc 
Dutch,  however,  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  their  per- 
fpe6tive,  by  their  clouds,  fea  feenes,  animals,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  infedls ;  and  they  excel  in  miniatun^  paint¬ 
ing.  In  ftiort,  every  thing  which  requires  a  faithful 
imitation,  colour,  and  a  nice  pencil,  is  well  executed  by 
the  Dutch  painters. 

Holland  has  alfo  produced  hiftory  painters,  as  Oc¬ 
tavius  Van  Been,  and  Vander  Hilft  the  rival  of  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  perhaps  his  fuperior  :  but  it  is  not  in  the  werks 
of  thofe  artifts  that  we  find  the  character  of  the  Dutch 
fchool. 

Neither  is  the  origin  of  their  ftyle  to  be  derived  from 
the  works  of  Lucas  of  Leyden,  though,  from  the  time 
he  flourifhed,  viz.  about  the  end  of  the  ijth  century,  he 
may  be  confidered  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Dutch  fchool. 
Lucas  painted  in  oil,  in  water  colours,  and  on  glafs  j  and 
the  kinds  of  his  painting  were  hiftory,  landfcape,  and 
portrait.  His  pi£Iure  of  the  Laft  Judgment  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Hotel-de-Ville  of  Leyden  j  it  polTefies  vaft 
merit  in  point  of  compofition,  and  a  great  variety  of 
figures. 

If  miniature  painting  be  confidered  as  a  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  Cornelius  Polembourg 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  it.  He  pofieifed  the 
colour,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  dlfiwfition  of  the  claro- 
obfcuro,  which  chiefly  diftinguifli  this  fchool  j  and  if 
any  thing  is  to  be  added,  it  is  want  of  eorrednefs  in  his 
defign. 

But  if  the  choice  of  low  figures  is  its  chief  charaflerir- 
tic,  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  perfection  in  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt  Vanryn  5  and  it  is 
the  more  offenfive  in  this  artifi,  as  his  compofitions  fre¬ 
quently  required  an  oppofite  choice  of  figures.  As  his 
father  was  a  miller  near  Leyden,  his  education  inuft 
altogether  have  depended  on  the  exertion  of  great  ta¬ 
lents  and  the  ftudy  of  nature.  He  ftudied  the  gro- 
tefque  figure  of  a  Dutch  jKalant  or  the  fervant  of  an  inn 
with  as  much  application  as  the  greateft  mafters  of 
Italy  wmuld  liave  ftudied  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere  or 
the  Venus  de  Medicis.  This  was  not  the  manner  of 
elevating  himfelt  to  the  noble  conceptions  of  Raphael  5 
but  it  was  acquiring  the  imitation  of  truth  in  vulgar 
painting. 

“  Rembrandt  (fays  M.  Defcanips)  may  be  compared 
to  the  great  artifts  for  colour  and  delicacy  of  touch  and 
claro-obfclifo.  It  appears  that  he  ^vould  liave  difeover-^ 
ed  the  art,  thou^di  he  had  been  the  firft  perfon  that  ever 
attempted  it.  He  formed  to  hlinfelf  rules  and  a  method 
of  colouring,  together  with  tlie  mixture  of  colours  and 
the  effeCi  of  the  different  tones.  Fie  delighted  in  the 
great  oppofitions  of  light  and  ftiade  ♦,  and  he  feems  to 
have  been  chiefiy  attentive  to  this  branch  of  the  art.  His 
Workftinp  'ivas  occafionally  made  dark,  and  he  reoeived 
the  light  by  a  hole,  w  hich  fell  as  he  cliofc  to  dlrefl  it 
4  M  on 
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^  Schools,  on  the  place  which  he  defircd  to  be  enlightened.  On 
*  particular  ocealions  he  paffed  behind  liis  model  a  piece 

of  cloth  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  ground  he  wanted; 
and  thib  piece  of  cloth  receiving  the  fame  ray  which  en¬ 
lightened  the  head,  marked  the  diiftrence  in  a  fenlible 
manner,  and  allowed  the  painter  the  power  of  augment¬ 
ing  it  according  to  his  principles. 

“  Rembrandt’s  manner  of  painting  is  a  kind  of  magic. 
No  artill  knew  better  the  effeds  of  diiTerent  colours 
mingled  together,  nor  could  better  diifinguifli  thofe 
■which  did  not  agree  from  thofe  which  did.  He  placed 
every  tone  in  its  place  with  fo  much  exa6lnefs  and  har¬ 
mony,  that  lie  needed  not  to  mix  them,  and  fo  deilroy 
•what  may  be  called  the  flower  and  frcihiufs  of  the  co¬ 
lours.  He  made  the  firfl  draught  of  his  pidfures  with 
great  precifion,  and  with  a  mixture  of  colours  altoge¬ 
ther  particular  :  he  proceeded  on  his  firfl  fkctch  with  a 
vigorous  application,  and  fume  times  loaded  his  lights  with 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  colour,  that  he  Teemed  to  model 
rather  than  to  paint.  One  of  his  heads  is  faid  to  have  a 
nofe  nearly  as  much  projedled  as  the  natural  nofc  which 
he  copied.” 

Such  is  the  power  of  genius,  that  Rembrandt,  with 
all  his  faults,  and  they  are  enormous,  is  placed  among 
the  greatefl  artifls  by  M.  Defcamps,  who  faw  his 
■^vorks,  and  was  himfelf  an  artifl.  It  is  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  if  Rembrandt  was  Ignorant  of  the  eflen- 
tial  parts  of  his  art,  or  negledled  them,  he  was  yet  ac¬ 
quainted  with  expreffion,  which  alone  was  capable  of 
giving  anirnation  to  his  works.  His  expreflions  are  not 
noble,  but  they  are  juft,  lively,  and  excited  with  great 
judgment. 

John  de  Laer,  a  miniature  painter,  and  who  made 
choice  of  his  fubjedls  from  common  life,  deferves  a  di- 
ftinguiflied  place  in  the  Dutch  fchool.  He  painted  hunt- 
ing-feenes,  the  attacks  of  robbers,  public  feftivals,  land- 
fcapes,  and  fea-views  ;  and  he  ornamented  his  pidlures 
■with  old  ruins,  and  enriched  them  with  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  He  had  a  corredl  defign,  and  employed 
vigorous  and  lively  colouring. 

Van  Oftade,  although  born  at  Lubeck,  Gerard  Dow, 
Metzu,  Miris,  Wovermans,  Berghem,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter  of  flowers  Van  Huyfum,  belong  to  the 
Dutch  fchool. 

J'he  greater  part  of  the  fchools  of  which  ive  have 
treated  have  no  longer  any  exiftence.  Italy  alone  had 
four  fchools,  and  there  only  remain  at  prefent  a  very  few 
Italian  artifts  known  to  foreigners.  The  fchool  of  Ru¬ 
bens  is  In  vain  fought  for  In  Flanders.  If  the  Dutch 
fchool  ftill  cxifts,  it  is  not  known  beyond  the  precindls 
of  Holland.  Mengs  a  German  artift  has  made  him¬ 
felf  famous  in  our  days  ;  but  it  was  in  Italy  that  lie 
chiefly  improved  his  talents  and  exerci fed  his  art. 
M.  Dietrich,  another  German,  has  made  himfelf  known 
to  ftrangers  ;  but  two  folitary  artifts  do  not  form  a 
21  fchool. 

The  Eng-  A  new  fchool  is  formed  in  our  times  and  in  our  own 
lifh  fchool.  country,  called  the  Englijh  fchool.  It  is  conne6led  with 
the  academy  in  London,  inftituted  In  1766  by  letters 
patent  from  the  king,  and  formed  only  in  1769.  Sir 
Joftiua  Reynolds  is  the  undoubted  founder  of  it.  His 
works  give  him  a  dlftinguilhed  rank  among  the  artifts 
of  the  prefent  age,  and  exhibit  a  genius  in  their  author 
^hich  has  feldoin  been  furpaffed  :  but  the  effects  which 
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he  has  contrived  to  give  to  them  by  the  formation  of  a  Schools 
new  fchool,  and  by  the  good  principles  which  his  dif. 
courlts  to  academicians,  and  liis  example  as  a  painter, 
have  diifeniinatcd,  will  fccure  his  reputatitni  as  long  as 
England  lhall  efteem  the  advantages  and  the  worth  of 
great  abilities.  The  Englifti  tafte  appears  to  be  formed 
on  the  great  mafters  of  the  Italian  and  the-Flemilh 
fchools.  Sir  Jofliua  was  a  great  admirer  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  particularly  recommends  him  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  academicians.  “  I  feel  ffays  Sir  Jofliua),  a 
felf-congratulati()n  in  knowing  mylelf  capable  of  fudi 
fenfations  as  he  intended  to  excite.  I  reflodl,  not  with¬ 
out  vanity,  that  thefe  difeourfes  bear  teftiraony  of  my 
admiration  of  that  truly  divine  man  ;  and  I  ftiould  dc- 
fire  that  the  laft  words  which  I  ftiould  pronounce  in 
this  academy,  and  from  this  place,  might  be  the  namiJ 
of — Michael  Afigelo,'*^  But  though  he  thus  enthufiafti- 
cally  admired  this  very  great  man,  yet  he  allows,  what 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  he  was  capricious  in  liis 
inventions  ;  ‘‘  And  this  (fays  he)  may  make  fome  clr- 
cumfpedion  neceflary  in  ftudying  his  ■works  ;  for  though 
they  appear  to  become  him,  an  imitation  of  them  is  al-  , 

ways  dangerous,  and  will  prove  fometimes  ridiculous.  , 

‘  In  that  dread  circle  none  durft  tread  but  he.’  To  me, 

I  confefs,  his  caprice  docs  not  lower  the  eftimation  of 
his  genius,  even  though  it  Is  fometimes,  I  acknowledge, 
carried  to  the  extreme  ;  and  however  thofe  eccentric 
excurfions  are  confidered,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  re-  \ 

colledl,  that  thofe  faults,  if  they  are  faults,  are  fuch  as 
never  could  occur  to  a  mean  and  vulgar  minef ;  that  they 
flowed  from  the  fame  fource  which  produced  his  greateft 
beauties  ;  and  were  therefore  fuch  as  none  but  himfelf 
■was  capable  of  committing ;  they  ivere  the  power¬ 
ful  impulfes  of  a  mind  unufed  to  fubje6lion  of  any  | 

kind,  and  too  high  to  be  controuled  by  cold  criti- 
cifm.”  ' 

The  elFe6l  of  Sir  Joftiua’s  difeourfes  is  vifible  in  the 
pi£lures  of  this  fchool.  The  Death  of  General  Wolfe, 
the  Departure  of  Regulus  for  Carthgge,  the  Arrival  of  | 
Agrippina,  and  fome  other  fubje£ls,  are  decided  proofs  I 
that  the  Englifh  fchool  is  acquainted  with  greatnefs  of 
ftyle,  boldncfs  of  expreffion,  and  the  art  of  managing  a 
great  number  of  figures.  It  will  be  fortunate  for  the 
painters  of  this  fchool,  if,  more  rigid  -with  regard  to 
their  forms,  than  ambitious  of  poignant  and  aftoniflnng 
effedls,  they  fupport  the  chara6ler  ■which  they  have 
already  acquired.  But  although  England  had  not 
enjoyed  this  brilliant  fuccefs  in  painting,  fhe  would 
have  immortalized  herfelf  by  the  excellency  of  her  en¬ 
gravings. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive  in  all  thofe  fchools  the  caufe 
of  the  chara6ler  which  diftinguifhes  them.  In  the  Ro¬ 
man  fchool,  it  is  the  excellent  education  of  Its  firft 
mafters,  together  with  the  precious  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  In  the 
Venetian  fchool,  the  magnificence  derived  from  the 
commerce  of  the  eaft,  the  frequency  of  feafts  and 
mafquerades,  and  the  neceffity  of  painting  to  the  rich 
and  luxurious,  who  were  accuftomed  to  behold  thefe 
magnificent  obje^ls,  were  the  caufes  of  its  gaudy  tafte. 

In  tlie  Dutch  fchool,  the  peculiarity  of  its  grovelling 
manner  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  habits  of  the 
artifts.  Accuftomed  to  vlfit  taverns  and  workftiops, 
and  ha'ving  moft  commonly  expofed  to  their  view 
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School,  low  and  grotefque  figures^  they  feprcfent  in  their  pic- 
' — y—  tures  the  obje^ls  which  were  nioft  familiar  to  them  in 

^ICncychp,  “  Beauty  (fays  a  French  writer^)  ought  to  be  the 
lB^fl««/4rfJ,chara6lerlftic  of  the  Englilli  fchool,  becaufe  the  artifts 
>iave  it  often  expofed  to  their  view.  If  this  beauty  is 
not  precifely  fimilar  to  that  among  the  aneients,  it  is 
not  inferior  to  it.  The  Englilh  fchool  flinuld  alfo  di- 
ftingui(h  itfelf  for  truth  of  exprefTion  5  becaufe  the  liber¬ 
ty  enjoyed  in  that  country  gives  to  every  paflion  its  na¬ 
tural  and  unbiaffed  operation.  It  will  probably  long 
preferve  its  fiinplielty  unpolluted  by  the  pomp  of  thea¬ 
trical  tarte  and  the  conceit  of  falfe  graces,  becaufe 
the  Englilh  manners  will  long  preferve  their  fimpli- 
city. 

“  Examine  the  picture  of  a  Frendiwoman  (continues 
he)  painted  by  an  artill  of  that  nation,  and  you  will  ge- 
tierally  find,  in  place  of  expreflion,  a  forced  grin,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  the  forehead  do  not  partake,  and 
which  indicates  no  affe£lion  of  the  foul.  Examine  the 
pidure  of  an  Englilhwoman  done  by  one  of  their  pain¬ 
ters,  and  you  obferve  an  elegant  and  fimple  expreflion, 
which  makes  you  at  once  acquainted  with  the  charader 
of  the  perfon  reprefented.” 

Sect.  III.  Comparifon  heHveen  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Painting. 

No  perfon  of  judgment  or  tafle  hefitates  to  give  the 
luperiority  to  the  ancient  fculpture  j  but  the  moderns 
comfort  themfelves  with  refufing  the  fame  fuperiority 
to  the  Greek  artifts  in  the  art  of  painting.  The  fmall 
number  of  their  productions  which  remain,  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  conjectures  which  may  be  formed  concerning  thofe 
which  have  perlflied,  go  the  length  to  prove  that  the 
Greek  painters  conducted  themfelves  on  other  principles 
than  thofe  which  have  received  the  fanCtion  of  cuftom 
and  the  force  of  laws  in  our  fchools.  But  this  cenfure 
might  be  applied  with  equal  juftlee  to  Homer  as  an  epic 
poet,  and  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides  as  writers  of  tra- 
gedy. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  manner  of  painting  confifts  in  the  complica¬ 
tion  of  figures,  and  the  pompous  decoration  wf  feenery 
which  prevails  in  the  modern,  when  compared  with 
the  unity  and  limplicity  of  the  ancient  painters.  This 
fimpllcity,  however,  does  not  feein  to  arlfe  from  the 
"want  of  capacity,  but  from  a  choice,  as  Polygnotus, 
one  of  their  moft  ancient  painters,  reprefents  in  one 
of  his  pieces  the  fiege  of  Iroy,  and  in  another  the 
defeent  of  Ulyffes  into  hell  y  but  they  foon  decided  in 
favour  of  fimpliclty,  and  their  pieces  generally  contain 
one  or  two  figures,  and  very  rarely  more  than  three  or 
four. 

Poetry  in  this  particular  is  conduCIed  on  very  dif¬ 
ferent  principles.  A  poet  may  with  great  propriety 
multiply  his  characters,  and  enter  into  details  of  a 
variety  of  aCtions,  becaufe  the  whole  of  his  characters 
and  actions  do  not  oecupy  the  mind  of  his  reader  at 
the  fame  time.  The  whole  of  his  art  confifts  in  ma¬ 
king  one  naturally  fucceed  another  ;  but  every  part 
of  the  poem  -which  contains  a  feparate  traufaCtion 
would  make  a  picture  capable  of  fixing  the  attention. 
In  painting,  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  j  and  it  is  by" 
no  means  fatisfied  if  20  or  30  figures  are  prefented  to 
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it,  which  it  cannot  poflTibly  comprehend.  It  is  in 
vain  to  group  the  figures,  or  to  call  the  attention  to 
the  principal  objed  by  a  greater  degree  of  light  5  the 
fpeCtator  is  anxious  to  examine  every  objeCl  which  is 
prefented  to  him  ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  examined, 
for  what  reafon  are  they  painted  ?  An  excellent  piece, 
at  the  fame  time,  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  fi¬ 
gures,  will  give  pleafure  j  but  it  is  accompanied  with 
that  fatigue  which  one  experiences  when  he  runs  over 
a  gallery  furnifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  excellent 
pi  ft  u res. 

Thofe  obfervations  on  the  attention  of  the  fpeftator 
led  the  Greeks  to  make  fimilar  ones  on  the  attention  of 
the  artift.  They  perhaps  thought  that  the  painter  who 
had  to  execute  a  great  variety  of  figures  in  the  fame 
work,  could  not  ftudy  each  of  them  with  equal  accuracy 
and  care  5  and  of  confequence  that  he  might  produce 
fomethlng  aftonifliing  in  the  extent,  and  yet  dlfgufting 
in  the  detail. 

This  difference,  however,  between  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  painting,  cannot  give  any  decided  principle  to  de¬ 
termine  on  their  comparative  merit.  We  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  behold  affemblages  in  nature  !  and  it  is  a  faft,  that 
even  in  affefting  feenes  a  great  number  of  figures  may 
not  only  be  brought  together,  but  that  they  may  heigh¬ 
ten  the  dlftrefs.  It  is  fuppofing  a  pifture  to  have  little 
effeft,  to  imagine  that  we  can  coolly,  and  with  the  fame 
kind  of  attention,  examine  the  principal  and  the  accef- 
fory  figures.  If  it  is  highly  finiftied,  our  whole  foul  muft 
be  abforbed  in  that  objeft  which  the  artift.  intended  to 
be  moft  confpicuous-;  and  if  we  give  any  attention  to 
the  furrounding  figures,  we  fliall  confider  them  as  fpec- 
tators  of  the  fame  feene,  and  derive  from  them,  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  fympathy  and  of  feeling.  "I'he  whole  queftion 
in  this  particular  point  of  view  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  moderns  have  chofen  a  more  difficult  part  •,  and 
if  they  have  executed  it  with  fuccefs,  their  merit  is 
greater.  And  this  obfervatlon  will  hold  good,  unlefs  it 
can  be  proved  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible  to  make  an 
affemblagc  of  figures  lead  to  one  general  and  common 
effeft. 

The  proper  manner  of  deciding  the  comparative  me¬ 
rit  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  is  to  confider,  as  far  as 
we  have  fufficlent  data  to  go  upon,  to  what  degree  the 
ancients  excelled  in  the  particular  departments  of  this 
art.  There  arc  two  fources  from  which  we  can  derive 
Information  j  namely,  from  the  morfels  of  antiquity  which 
yet  remain,  and  from  what  the  ancient  writers  have  faid 
on  the  fubjeft  of  painting,  both  of  which  are  extremely 
defeftive.  It  is  allowed,  however,  by  every  fkilful  per¬ 
fon  who  has  vie^ved  the  remains  of  ancient  paintings, 
that  none  of  them  appear  to  be  the  perforrnances  of  fu- 
perior  artifts,  notwithftanding  much  merit  in  the  defign 
and  accuracy  In  the  drawing,  which  indeed  feems  to 
have  been  habitual  to  almoft  every  ancient  artift.  The 
beft  among  thefe  paintings  (according  to  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds),  “  the  fuppofed  marriage  in  the  Aldroban- 
'  dine  palace,”  is  evidently  far  fliort  of  that  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  undoubtedly  Implied  In  the  defcriptions  of  an¬ 
cient  authors,  and  which  from  them  we  are  fairly  led  to 

expeft.  ^  ^  .  r 

Sill  more  defeftive.  If  poflTible,  Is  this  laft  fpecies  of 
evidence  :  for  we  have  no  direft  treatife  remaining  on 
the  fubjeft  by  any  of  the  ancients,  although  many  were 
compofed  by  their  artifts.  The  paffages  from  which  we 
4  M  2  are 
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^fcm  decide  are,  either  the  curfory  remarks  of  writers 

tween  the  exprefsly  treating  on  the  fubjctt  of  painting,  or  the 

Ancient  ^^^fcriptions  of  thofe  who  at  beft  can  rank  but  as  ama- 
and  Mo-  ^eurs  of  a  fafhionable  art.  From  thefe  indeed  we  may 
.  pretty  fafely  affert  the  degree  of  excellence  which  the 

paflages  imply  j  but  we  fliould  reafon  very  inconclufive- 
ly,  w^ere  we  to  deny  them  any  higher  or  any  other  me¬ 
rit  than  appears  to  be  flridly  contained  in  thefe  fcatter- 
cd  obfervations.  Let  any  one  for  a  moment  place  the 
modern  painters  in  his  mind  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the 
ancients,  and  he  will  quickly  decide  on  the  truth  of 
thefe  remarks. 

Neverthclefs,  it  is  nccelTary  on  this  fubjec^  to  derive 
fomc  concluhons  from  the  information  which  is  occa- 
lionally  given  in  ancient  auothors.  That  the  ancients 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  defign,  would  be  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  fpeak  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  graphic  art,  even  though  the  modems  were 
not  in  pofleffion  of  fuch  remaining  proofs  of  their  ex¬ 
cellence  herein  (though  by  artifls  of  an  inferior  clafs), 
as  to  place  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that,  with  refped  to 
freedom  an^  corrednefs  of  outline,  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  are  very  nearly  conneaed;  that  Phidias  and  A- 
pelles  were  nearly  contemporaries  ;  that  many  of  the 
ancient  painters,  fuch  as  Zeuxis,  Protogcncs,  Apelles, 
&c.  were  accu domed  to  modelling  for  the  purpofe  of 
fculpture  or  of  calling  •,  that  the  extreme  elegance  of 
Clelign  in  the  ancient  datues  is  fo  notorious  as  to  be 
the  acknowledged  model  even  for  modern  artifts ;  and 
that  thefe  ornaments  of  fculpture  were  well  known  and 
univerfally  admired  among  the  ancients — we  lhall  have 
little  hcfitation  in  admitting  their  equality  with  the  mo¬ 
derns  fo  far  as  defgn  is  concerned.  But  Ihould  any 
doubt  remain  on  this  point,  the  drawings  from  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Herculaneum  will  be  driking  proofs  that 
truth,  elegance,  and  fpirit,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  the  moderns,  were  habitual  even  to  the 
common  run  of  artids  in  the  declining  age  of  ancient 
painting. 

The  ancients  excelled  moreover  not  merely  in  the 
common  and  obvious  parts  of  delign ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  Ikill  in  the  art 
of forejh on e fling.  The  performance  of  Paufanlas  is  a 
proof  of  this  :  Fecit  autem  grandes  tahut as  Jiciit  fpeBatam 
.  in  P OTtipeii  porticibus  bourn  immolationem.  Earn  en'nn 
ppiBuram  primus  invenit,  quam  pojiea  imitati  funt  multl^ 
equuvit  nemo.  Ante  omnia.,  cum  longitudinem  bovis  of- 
tendere  veZ/et^  adverfum  eum  pinxit.,  non  tranfveffum.,  et 
abunde  intelligitur  amplitudo.  Dein  cum  omnes  qui  vo- 
iunt  eminentio  videri^  candicantia  ficiant^  coloremque 
condant,  Inc  totum  bovem  atri  coloris  fecit ;  umbreeque 
corpus  ex  ipfo  dedit ;  magna  prorfus  arte  in  cequo  extan- 
iia  qftendens  et  in  confraBo  folida  omnia. 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  Ihow,  that  the  ancient  pain¬ 
ters  were  not  Inferior  to  the  moderns  in  exprefjion.  The 
date  of  fculpture  alone  among  the  ancients  w^ould  al- 
■jnod  furnidi  a  decilive  proof  that  the  dder  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  could  not  be  deficient.  Among  the  ancient  da- 
tues  which  yet  remain,  expredion  is  carried  to  a  won¬ 
derful  height ;  not  merely  the  features  of  the  face, 
but  almod  every  mufcle  of  the  body,  combining  to  en- 
^  force  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Webb*  very  properly  obferves,  that  <‘die  an- 
Foetry.,  cients  thought  charafters  and  manners  fo.  effential  to 
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painting,  that  they  exprefsly  term  painting  an  art  de-  Compari. 
feriptive  of  manners.  Arillotle  in  Mk  Poetics  fays  of 
Polygnotus,  that  he  was  a  painter  of  the  manners  :  and 
objeds  to  Zeuxis,  his  weaknefs  in  this  part.”  We  have 
in  Philoftratus  the  following  defeription  of  a  piflure  :  de^*^' 

“  We  may  inftantly  (fays  he)  diflinguilh  Ulyffes  by  his v— ■ 
feverity  and  vigilance;  Menelaus  by  his  mildnefs;  and 
Agamemnon  by  a  kind  of  divine  majefty.  In  the  fon 
of  Tydeus  is  expreffed  an  air  of  freedom ;  Ajax  is  known 
by  his  fullen  fiercenefs ;  and  Antilochus  by  his  alertnefs. 

To  give  to  thefe  fuch  fentiments  and  adionsas  are  con- 
fequential  from  their  peculiar  cliaraders,  is  the  ethic  of 
painting.” 

Another  indance  of  excellence  In  expredion  among 
the  ancient  paintings  was  the  Medea  of  Timomachus. 

She  was  painted  about  to  kill  her  infants.  Aufonius 
fpeaks  with  admiration  of  the  mingled  expredion  of 
anger  and  maternal  fondnels  in  her  face  and  man¬ 
ner. 

Itnmanem  exhaufit  rerum  in  (live? fa  laborem 
Fingeret  affeBum  matris  ut  ambiguutn, 

Jrafub  ejl  lachrymis^  miferatio  non  caret  ira^ 

A/tere  utrum  videas  ut  Jit  in  altere  utro. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,,  at  this  period  of  our  In¬ 
quiry,  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  tedimonies  of 
ancient  authors  refpeding  this  fubjefl. 

^  It  is  certainly  true,  that  when  the  works  of  an  an- 
cient  artid  are  praifed  for  any  real  or  fuppofed  merit, 
the  commendations  will  be  relative  to  the  degree  of 
pcrfedlion  to  which  the  art  had  arifen  at  the  time,  and 
to  the  opportunities  of  information,  the  tade, 'and  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  perfon  who  bedows  them.  Excellence 
will  always  be  aferibed  to  him  who  leaves  his  cotem- 
porarics  far  behind  5  and  thofe  performances  will  often 
be  confidered  as  fupremely  beautiful  W’hich  exceed  In 
beauty  all  that  have  gone  before. 

In  like  manner,  a  perfon  of  natural  fcnfibllity,  but 
w'ho  has  been  accudomed  all  his  life  to  performances  of 
an  inferior  damp,  will  be  in  raptures  at  any  which  much 
exceed  the  bed  he  has  heretofore  been  taught  to  admire  ^ 
and  whatever  opportunities  of  information  he  may  have, 
his  evidence  will  not  be  of  much  weight,  if  he  do  not 
podefs  a  fudicicnt  degree  of  tade  and  judgment  to  ufc 
them  properly. 

In  afeertaining  therefore  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  praifes  bedowed  on  any  performance  in  a  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  we  mud  take  into  confidcration  the  gene¬ 
ral  date  of  the  art  at  the  time,  and  the  competence  of 
the  perfon  who  bedows  the  praife. 

No  flight  degree  of  probability,  how’ever,  may  be  at¬ 
tained  on  both  thefe  points,  by  attending  to  a  circum- 
dance  not  generally  noticed,  viz.  that  In  an  advanced 
date  of  the  art,  and  when  the  obferver  is  acquainted 
with  his  fubjcdl,  the  praife  will  feldom  be  given  In  loofe, 
general,  and  comprehenfive  expredions  j  but  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  will  be  charafleridic  and  deter¬ 
minate,  and  often  technical ;  they  will  frequently  diow 
the  date  of  the  art,  by  marking  the  fubdivifions  and  the 
fkill  of  the  obferver  by  judicious^  diferimination.  When, 
added  to  thefe,  the  latter  can  refort  for  comparifon  to 
auy  exident  dandard  of  perfeflion,  his  praife  may  fairly 
be  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  and  regarded  as  evidence 
upon  the  point  in  quedion. 

To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  painting,  It  is  clear, 
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Compari-  \vltli  refpecftr  to  the  m®ll  difficult,  the  moft  fundamental, 
fon  be-  and  the  higheft  in  rank  among  the  departments  of  the 
tween  the  expreflion,  that  the  ancients  were 

^id  fully  equal  to  the  moderns  •,  and  their  expreffions  of 

^dern  praife  muft  be  allowed  to  imply  an  equal  degree  of  abfo- 

lute  fkill,  with  fimilar  expreffions,  if  applied  to  the  great 
mailers  of  modern  art.  it  is  alfo  clear  that  painting  was 
extremely  cultivated  among  the  ancients,  and  that  their 
good  painters  were  more  efteenied  than  artiils  of  equal 
merit  in  modern  times  j  that  what  we  Ihould  term  gen¬ 
tlemen  arlifts  were  frequent  with  them  (^apud Romanos 
>quoque  honos  mature  huic  arti  contigit);  and  that  the 
expreffions  of  the  ancient  connoifleurs  evince  much  theo¬ 
retical  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  difplay 
a  diftribution  of  its  parts  almofl  as  minute,  complete, 
and  fcicntific,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  it  can  boaft. 

With  regard  to  colouring,  the  praifes  of  the  ancient 
authors  chiefly  relate  to  the  ftyle  of  it  as  exerted  upon 
finglc  figures  or  particular  tints.  It  may  therefore  be 
doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  poffeffed  of  the  art 
of  diftributing  their  colours  through  the  whole  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  fo  as  to  produce  an  harmony  and  general*  tone  of 
colouring  finiilar  to  that  which  we  admire  in  the  Lom¬ 
bard  and  Flemiffi  fchools.  The  prefent  remains  of  an¬ 
cient  paintings  do  not  appear  to  warrant  any  fuch  con- 
clulion  ^  but  being  undoubtedly  the  works  of  inferior 
hands,  their  authority  is  very  fmall  when  alleged 
a<>*ainft  the  general  or  particular  merit  of  the  ancient  ar- 
tiits.  The  following  extraifts  will  be  fufficient  to  evince, 
that  the  ancients  did  attend  to  this  technical  branch  of 
colouring. 

Indeed  the  modern  technical  expreffions  appear  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  following  paflage  of  Pliny,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  decilive  on  the  fubjeft.  Tandem  fefe 
ars  ipfa  dijlinxit^  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  diffe¬ 
rentia  colorum  alterna  vice  fefe  excitante.  Dein  adjeBus 
ejl  fplendov  ;  alius  hie  qiiarn  lumen  ;  quern  qma  inter  hoc 
et  umbram  efj'et  nppellavei'unt  tonon,  Cormniffuras  vero 
colorum  et  tranftus,  harmogen.  The  lumen  atque  um¬ 
bras  of  this  paffage  might  have  been  regarded  as  mere¬ 
ly  deferiptive  of  the  light  and  ffiade  neceffary  to  relieve 
fingle  figures,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fubrequent  defini¬ 
tion  of  tone.  The  harmogen  of  Pliny  means  the  hand¬ 
ling  or  fkilful  blending  and  foftening  colours  into  one 
another,  rather  than  what  we  now  call  harmony. 
fin  his  Lucian  f,  in  his  fine  defeription  of  that  fpirited 

Zeuxis.  painting  by  Zeuxis  of  the  male  and  female  centaurs^ 
after  relating  the  treatment  of  the  fubjedl  Itfelf,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  notiee  the  technical  execution  of  the  plflure  5 
and  he  praifes  particularly  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the 
drawing,  the  perfeft  blending  of  the  colours,  the  Ikilful 
Ihading,  the  fclentific  prefervatlon  of  fize  and  magni¬ 
tude,  and  the  equality  and  harmony  of  the  proportions 
throughout  the  whole  piece.  ^ 

Painters,  fays  Plutareh,  Increafe  the  eflfe6l  of  the 
light  and  fplendld  parts  of  a  pi6lure  by  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  dark  tints  and  ffiades.  And  Maximus  Tyrius 
obferves,  that  bright  and  vivid  colours  are  always  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye  *,  but  this  pleafure  is  always  leffened  if 
you  omit  to  accompany  them  with  fomewhat  dark  and 
gloomy.  Thefe  paffages  feem  to  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the*  ufe  of  cold  and  dark  tints  even  where  a  bril¬ 
liancy  of  tone  is  required.  The  beft  among  the  an¬ 
cient  painters,  however,  feem  to  have  preferred  a  chafte 
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and  fober  ftyle  of  colouring  to  the  gaudinefs  and  flatter  Compari. 

r  1  1  .'rL  ton  be- 

of  the  later  artifts.  ...  a  i  tween  the 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  with  relpe6t  to  colour- 
ing  as  employed  upon  fingle  figures,  as  the  ancients  and  Mo- 
were  fully  as  competent  to  judge  of  excellence  herein  dern< 
as  the  moderns  j  as  the  exprellions  of  the  ancient  con- 
noifleurs  are  very  warm  in  praife  of  the  colouring  of 
many  of  their  painters  ;  as  they  appear  alfo  to  have  at¬ 
tended  very  much  to  the  art  of  colouring  j  and  more¬ 
over,  as  probable  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  they  at¬ 
tended  to  miniature  painting — a  confiderable  degree  of 
merit  may  be  allowed  them  in  the  ufe  of  the  colour^ 
they  poffelfed. 

Chiaro-feuro,  or  the  art  of  placing  and  proportioning 
light  and  lhade  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  plea- 
fing  effe£l,  independently  of  any  other  circumftance 
connefted  with  the  pl6lure,  has  been  commonly  deem¬ 
ed  a  charafterlftie  difference  between  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  painters.  On  this  fubjedl  the  works  ^ 
of  the  ancients  now  remaining  give  little  or  no  informa¬ 
tion  •,  hence  Sir  Joffiua  Reynolds  obferves,  “  that  this, 
which  makes  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  modern  art, 
was  to  them  totally  unknown.  If  the  great  painters 
had  poffeffed  this  excellence,  feme  portion  of  it  would 
have  infallibly  been  diffufed,  and  have  been  difeovered, 
in  the  works  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  artifts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  may  be  confidcred  as  on 
the  fame  rank  with  the  paintings  that  ornament  our 
public  gardens.”  But  the  accounts  of  the  places  where 
thefe  paintings  have  been  found,  make  it  evident  that 
they  were  thus  ornamented  at  a  very  confiderable  ex^ 
pence.  The  generality  of  them  confift  of  fingle  figures  5 
feme  of  them  of  two  or  three  figures,  generally  relieved 
by  an  uniform  ground  j  and,  except  in  a  few  Inftances, 
evidently  defigned  as  mere  reliefs  to  a  compartment, 
and  anfwerlng,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  ftuccoed  orna¬ 
ments  in  our  modern  rooms  •,  nor  do  any  of  them  feem 
the  works  of  artifts  equal  in  their  day  to  thole  at 
prefent  employed  on  the  painted  ceilings  of  private 
houfes. 

The  Abbe  du  Bos  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
what  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  fay  concerning  the 
claro-obfeuro  and  the  delightful  diftribution  of  light  . 
and  (hade,  is  altogether  decifive  ^  and  that  their  wri¬ 
tings  are  full  of  fo  many  probable  circumftances,  that 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancients  at  leaft  equalled 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  moderns  in  this  part  of  the 
art. 

On  the  examination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  paf- 
fages  from  antiquity,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  re¬ 
late  to  the  light  and  ftiade  of  fingle  figures,  without  in¬ 
volving  what  is  now  called  the  fclence  of  the  claro-ob¬ 
feuro.  The  paffage  of  Pliny,  however,  already  quoted, 
and  fcveral  others,  go  very  near  to  prove  that  this  branch 
of  painting  was  underftood  among  the  ancients.  The 
dark,  the  light,  and  mezzotint,  are  evidently  and  accu¬ 
rately  deferibed  in  that  paffage. 

Equally  ftrong  is  that  expreffion  in  Quintilian  :  ^ 

Zeuxis  luminum  umhrarumque  rationem  inveniffe  tradi- 
tur.  This  cannot,  well  be  otherwife  tranflated  than  by 
the  fcience  of  light  and  ffiade. 

That  fome  technical  knowledge  of  the  effe6l  produ¬ 
cible  by  mqffes  of  light  and  (hade  was  poffeffed  by  the 
ancients,  appears  indubitable  from  the  paffages  adduced : 

to 
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extent  it  was  earned  cannot  now  be  afeertained. 
tvvJln  the  probability  they  were  much  inferior  in  this  re- 

Anciem  ^'pecl  to  the  moderns;  other  wife,  although  much  fcience 
and  Mo¬ 


dern. 


of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  expefted  from  the  trifling 
performanees  that  remain,  much  more  would  have  oc- 
'  curred  on  the  fubjeft,  it  would  have  been  more  largely 
dwelt  on,  and  more  precifely  exprefled  among  the  ob- 
fervations  of  ancient  authors  on  the  bell  painting  of  the 
ancient  mafters. 

Neither  is  there  fufficient  evidence  that  the  ancients 
'Were  eminent  in  that  important  branch  of  the  corapo- 
'  fition  of  a  piftiire,  which  confifts  in  diftributing  the  fi¬ 
gures  and  objefts  in  groups,  or  malTcs.  There  are  few 
examples  of  this  difficult  branch  of  the  art  among  the 
'remaining  antiquities;  and  indeed  from  the  paucity  of 
the  figures  introduced  in  the  generality  of  thefe  ancient 
paintings,  there  is  little  room  to  expert  them.  Eut 
what  makes  it  flill  more  doubtful  whether  the  ancients 
attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  grouping  is,  that 
among  the  many  paintings  of  thefe  great  mafters  enu¬ 
merated  by  Pliny,  Lucian,  or  Philoftratus,  there  is  none 
of  them  praifed  for  this  fpecies  of  excellence.  This, 
however,  it  muft  be  confefted,  may"  as  well  arife  from 
'Want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer  as  of  Ikill  in  tlie'artift'; 
for  in  a  picture  found  in  Herculaneum,'  which  reprefents 
in  all  probability  the  education  ^f  Achilles,  the  figure 
of  an  old  man  holding  a  child  on  his  knees,  together 
with  that  of  a  woman  behind  him,  form  a  very  agreeable 
group.  A  work  of  the  fame  colleftion,  painted  in  one 
colour  on  marble,  confifts  of  five  figures  grouped  very 
much  after  the  modern  idea,  if  it  were  not  that  three  of 
the  heads  are  at  the  fame  height.  It  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  morfcl  had  been  the  copy  of  a  pifture 
finiihed  in  the  pureft  times  of  the  art.  But  although  it 
were  proved  that  the  ancients  did  not  attempt  grouping 
their  figures,  it  is  fiill  uncertain  whether  this  might  not 
arife  from  their  peculiar  and  perhaps  excellent  tafte  in 
the  arts.  Wiftiing  to  enjoy  in  the  fulleft  manner  their 
painted  figures  as  they  enjoyed  the  afpedi  of  a  ftatue, 
they  took  care  that  every  figure  fhould  be  detached  from 
another  in  the  fame  pifture,  which  permitted  them  to 
give  their  objefts  more  relief,  and  to  render  them  more 
diftinft  to  the  eye  of  a  diftant  fpeftator. 

We  are  not  therefore  to  conclude,  that  they  w^ere  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  grouping,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  that 
they  declined  the  execution  of  it  from  want  of  (kill,  on 
the  other.  Indeed  it  a61ually  appears  to  have  been 
technically  attended  to  by  them,  whatever  might  be 
their  comparative  excellence  in  it ;  for  Apelles  is  ex- 
prefsly  alferted  by  Pliny  to  have  been  inferior  to  Me- 
lanthius  in  compofition  (tfe  difpojitione^ :  and  one  of 
their  paintings  mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  is  faid  to 
have  contained  one  hundred  figures  ;  but  this  unwieldy 
number  muft  have  been  offenfive,  if  they  were  not 
grouped  with  fome  (kill. 

From  the  conne<ftion  between  the  filler  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  and  fculpture,  and  the  admirable  performances 
of  the  ancients  in  the  other  two  departments  of  the  fine 
arts,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  paint¬ 
ers  "were  not  deficient  in  invention.  Many  inftances, 
were  it  neceffary,  might  be  colle6led  in  fupport  of  their 
well-founded  claim  to  this  branch  of  the  art ;  but  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  as  invention  is  rather  a 
vnatural  endowment  than  an  acquired  talent,  and  as  the 
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ancients  univerfally  feem  to  be  at  leaft  equal  to  the  mo-  Compari- 
derns  in  the  gitts  of  genius  and  good  fenfe,  we  cannot 
but  admit,  on  their  part,  an  equality  with  ourfelves  To 
far  as  invention  is  concerned.  and^Mo^ 

Very  nearly  connefled  with  the  fubjed  of  invention  dem.”" 
is  that  of  the  cqftum^  ;  by  '^vhich  is  meant  an  attention  J 

to  probability  with  refped  to  times,  places,  objects, 
perfons,  and  circumftances  in  the  tranfa6lion  repre¬ 
sented. 


^  The  ancient  paintings  now  remaining.  To  far  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  any  proofs  of  attention  to  this  Important  branch 
of  the  art,  are  full  of  grofs  violations  of  probability, 
and  reprefentations  of  impoffible  connexion.  But  very 
little  (Irefs  Is  to  be  laid  On  thefe  Inftances;  firft,  becaufe 
they  are  evidently  the  performances  of  artifts  of  no  re¬ 
putation;  fecondly,  becaufe  none  of  them  to  which  this 
obje6li»n  can  be  made  are  regular  reprefentations  of  any 
perfon  or  tranfaftion  ;  and  thirdly,  beeaufe,  as  they 
were  (for  the  moft  part)  manifeftly  Intended  as  orna¬ 
ments  to  apartments,  the  tafte  of  the  owner,  and  not  of 
the  artift,  -^vould  of  courfe  be  chiefly  coiifultcd.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  an¬ 
cients  required  an  attention  to  probability  in  the  works 
of  their  artifts  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
writers  exprefe  themfelves  on  the  fubjed  (not  fo  much 
recommending  the  prafticc  of  It  as  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed),  -we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  their  beft  paint¬ 
ers  were  feldom  guilty  of  any  grofs  violation  of  the  cof- 
tume.  Sint  fiBa  Jimillima  veris  an  apophthegm  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  and  when  known  muft  have  been  uni- 
ver^fally  admitted. 

The  principles  of  the  coftunie  are  well  expreiTcd  and 
illuftrated  by  Horace  in  the  firft  lines  of  his  Art  of 
Poetry  ;  and  Vitruvius,  lib.  vii,  chap.  5.  fays,  that  no 
pictures  can  be  approved  of  which  have  not  a  refem- 
blanee  to  truth  and  nature.  Whether  the  ancient 
painters  put  In  practice  a  greater  (hare  "of  good  Ten fe 
with  refpe^l  to  the  coftume  than  the  moderns,  cannot 
now  be  accurately  determined  ;  the  advantage  feems  to 
be  In  favour  of  the  former ;  for,  as  We  ftiall  have  oeea- 
fion  more  particularly  to  obferve  afterwards,  the  moft 
celebrated  of  modern  painters  from  Raphael  to  Sir  Jo- 
fhua  Reynolds  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  flagrant  breaches 
of  probability,  as  w  ould  appear  aftonlftnng  to  thofe  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  cxpeTling  them. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  ancients  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the.  fcience  of  perfpe&ive:  and  if  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  painting  w^cre  alone  to  decide  the  que- 
ftion,  it  muft  be  determined  again  ft  them  :  for  the  works 
of  the  ancient  painters  now  In  pofleftion  of  the  modems 
afford  no  proof  of  attention  to  the  rules  of  pcrfpe6live 
equal  to  the  performance  of  a  modern  fign-painter. 
The  pifture  of  the  facrifiee  among  the  Herculanean  an¬ 
tiquities,  and  the  fourth  of  the  prints  which  Bellori  has 
publKhed  and  defcribed,  taken  from  the  paintings  in  the 
ftpulchre  of  the  Nafonii,  are  barely  tolerable;  but  the 
other  landfcapes  (almoft  the  only  remaining  antique 
paintings  which  admit  of  perfpe^tive)  are  grofsly  de¬ 
fective  in  this  particular  ;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  con- 
fidering  the  late  period  when  laiidfcape* painting  was  in-* 
troduced  among  the  ancients,  together  with  this  mani- 
feft  imperfeCl  ion  In  point  of  perfpeClIve  of  fuch  as  arc  yet 
extant,  we  cannot  help  fufpeCling  the  inferiority  of  the 
ancients  in  this  rerpeCl,  In  perfpe^live,  as  in  the  chiaro- 

feuro. 
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(on^pari-  fcuro,  had  good  pra^lice  been  common,  fome  traces 
fon  be-  ^vould  have  been  difcovered  in  the  works  of  their  loweft 
‘T?!!,':*  artitts. 

And  yet  fome  general  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  fome  degree  of  attention  to  the  pradtice,  of  per- 
fpe6tive,  cannot  well  be  denied  to  the  ancients.  They 
were  good  mathematicians,  they  were  excellent  archi- 
tefts,  and  fome  of  them,  are  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in 
feene-painting.  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  an  'exprefs  treatife  on 
perfpe(Rive  j  and  Euclid,  Heliodoru.^,  Larlffeus,  Aga- 
tharcus,  wrote  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjed.  It  is  well 
known,  befides,  that  the  ancients  pra6lifed  the  art  of 
painting  in  perfpeftive  on  walls  in  the  fame  way  that  it 
is  now  done  by  the  moderns  j  Pliny  (Nat.  Hill.  lib. 
XXXV.  c.  4.)  fays,  that  one  of  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
of  Claudius  Pulcher,  reprefenting  a  roof  covered  with 
tiles,  was  finiflied  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  the 
rooks,  birds  of  no  fmall  fagacity,  taking  it  for  a  real 
roof,  attempted  to  light  upon  it.  We  are  likewife  told, 
that  a  dog  was  deceived  to  fuch  a  degree^  by  certain 
Reps  in  a  perfpedive  of  Dantos,  that  expelling  to  find 
a  free  paflage,  he  .  made  up  to  them  in  full  fpeed,  and 
dalhed  out  his  brains^  But  what  is  Rill  more,  Vitruvi¬ 
us  tells  us  in  exprefs  terms  by  whom  and  at  what  time 
this  art  was  invented.  It  was  firft  pradifed  by  Aga- 
tharcus,  a  contemporary  of  iEfehylus,  in  the  theatre  of 
Athens  j  and  afterwards  reduced  to  certain  principles, 
and  treated  as  a  fcience,  by  Anaxagoras  and  Democri¬ 
tus  *,  thus  faring  like  other  arts  which  exifted  in  pra61ice 
before  they  appeared  in  theory. 

Portrait  painting  feems  to  have  been  a  principal  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  firfi  artiR  whom  the  ancients  have  to 
b.oafl  of,  fince  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  permitted  no 
painter  but  Apelles,  and  no  fculptor  but  Phidias,  to  take 
his  likenefs.  Pliny  particularizevs  fcveral  inflances  of 
Apelles  as  a  portrait  painter. 

In  the  drawing  and  colouring,  of  fingle  figures,  to 
which  the  ancients  paid  particular  attention,  they  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  moderns. 
That  fpirit  and'  animation,  eafe  and  dignity,  were  C07n- 
man  to  the  performances  of  ancient  artills,  the  ancient 
llatues  and  paintings  Rill  remaining  moR  evidently 
evince  ^  and  as  they  ]>oircRcd,  therefore,  all  the  requi- 
fites  to  excel  in  portrait  painting,  a  branch  of  the  art  at 
all  times  much  in  requeR  among  them,  there  is  good 
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reafon  to  infer,  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  at  leaR  an 
equality  with  the  moderns  in  this  refpefl. 

On  the  whole,  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  art,  as 
purity  of  defign,  and  beauty  and  expreflion  in  the  forms, 
were  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Ratues,  but 
were  aftually  the  foundation  of  excellence  in  modern  ^ 
painting  %  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  their 
painters  formed  on  tire  fame  models,  and  very  often 
the  fame  men  who  excelled  in  fculpture,  were  not  infe¬ 
rior  in  thofe  branches  of  the  art.  But  with  regard  to 
the  inferior  parts,  the  allurement  of  colouring,  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  claro-obfcuro,  the  fplcndour  of  compofition, 
the  art  of  grouping  figuixs,  and  the  nice  handling  of  the 
pencil,  the  moderns  are  fuperior  to  thofe  ancient  paintera 
who  have  moR  deferved  the  notice  of  their  contempora¬ 
ry  writers.  It  is  Rill  to  be  obferved,  bowever,  that  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  among  the  ancients,  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  to  the  more  fpiendid,  was  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  that  among  the  moderns  \  and  as  the  painters  of  the 
firR  rank  were  more  immediately  the  objefts  of  criticifin 
and  delight  to  authors  of  genius,  it  is  impoRlble  at  this 
di Ranee  «f  time  to  Rate  any  accurate  comparilbn  be¬ 
tween  the  ancients  and  moderns  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  decay  of  the  art.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  colours,  there  being  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times  two  epochs  \  the  one  comprehending  Po- 
lygnotLis  and  his  immediate  fuccelTors,  and  the  other  the 
painters  both  of  Greece  and  Rome  after  the  art  began 
to  decay.  The  colouring  of  Polygnotus  Avas  hard,  and 
his  manner  had  fomethlng  of  wildnefs  ;  but  his  defign 
was  in  the  highcR  Ryle  of  perfection.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  the  colouring  was  more,  varied,  more  bril¬ 
liant,  more  harmonious,  and  the  handling  more  agree¬ 
able  j  but  the  defign  was  Icfs  elegant  and  exa(R,  And 
the  true  connoifleurs  continued  to  prefer  the  works  of  the 
ancient  fehool,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  beR  writers 
in  our  times  prefer  the  works  of  the  Roman  and  Vene¬ 
tian  maRers  to  the  more  brilliant  pidlures  of  their  fuc- 
ceRors.  From  this  Rateraent  of  fa6ls  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  that  from  the  ancient  authors  we  can  form  fome 
comparifon  between  the  beR  ancient  and  modern  paint¬ 
ers  in  thofe  things  which  are  moR  excellent  in  the  art  y 
while  ill  the  inferior  parts,  from  the  filcnce  of  authors, 
and  the  lofs  of  paintings,  ive  have  no  grounds  upon 
which  a  comparifon  can  be  accurately  made. 
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Part  I.  Principles  of  the  Art,  and  the  Order  of  the  Artiil’s  Studies. 


WE  have  joined  thefe  together,  bccaufe  they  are 
like  caufe  and  effeft  ;  and  comprehend  both  on  what 
parts  in  the  execution  of  the  art  the  painter  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  chief  attention,  and  alfo  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  to  employ  it.  We  (hall  not  therefore  be  confined 
to  the  dry  and  abRraft,  and  as  it  were  unembodied  prim 
ciples,  but  conne61  them  with  the  ufeful  and  agreeable 
branches  of  the  art,  in  that  order  in  which  it  appears  to 
us  they  fliould  be  Rudigd. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Anatomy. 

To  afk  if  the  Rudy  of  anatomy  is  requifite  to  a 
painter,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  «lk  if,  in  ordqr  to  learn 
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any  fcience,  a  man  muR  firR  make  bimfelf  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  if.  It  would  be  an  ufelefs  waRe 
of  time  to  cite,  in  confirmation  of  this- truth,  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  the  ancient  maRers,  and  the  moR  celebrated 
fchools.  A  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  form 
and  conRru6lion  of  the  feveral  bones  which  fupport  and 
govern  the  human  frame,  and  doeS'  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  mufcles  moving  thefe  bones  are  fixed  to 
them,  can  make  nothing  of  ivhat  appears  of  them  througli 
the  integuments  with  which  they  are  ^covered;  and’ 
which  appearance  is,  however,  the  noble R  obje(51  of  the 
pencil.  It  is  impoffible  for  a  painter  to  copy  faithfully 
•what  he  fees,  urJefs  he  thoroughly  underftand  it.  Let 
him  employ  ever  fo  much  time  and  Rudy  in  the  attempt,. 

it 
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Anatomy.  ^  it  cannot  but  be  attended  with  many  and  great  miflakes  : 

as  it  muft  happen  to  a  man,  who  undertakes  to 
copy  fomething  in  a  language  wdilch  he  does  not  un- 
derftand  5  or  to  tranflate  into  his  own,  what  he  has 
written  in  another,  upon  a  fubje^t  with  which  he  is  not 
acquainted. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  nothing  more  is  required  of  a 
painter  than  to  copy  exadly  an  objed  which  he  has  be¬ 
fore  him.  In  Hill  and  very  languid  attitudes,  In  which 
every  member  is  to  appear  motionlefs  and  dead,  a  living 
model  may,  no  doubt,  yield  for  a  long  time  a  faithful 
image,  and  prove  an  ufeful  pattern  to  him.  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  geftures  any  Avay  fudden,  motions  any  way  vio¬ 
lent,  or  thofe  momentary  attitudes  w  hich  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  painter’s  bufinefs  to  exprefs^  the  cafe  is  quite 
different.  In  thefe  a  living  model  can  hold  but  an  in- 
ilant  or  tw^o  j  it  foon  groW'S  languid,  and  fettles  into  a 
fixed  attitude,  which  is  produced  by  an  inftantaneous 
concourfe  of  the  animal  fpirits  If,  therefore,  a  painter 
pofiefs  not  fo  thoroughly  all  the  principles  of  anatomy, 
as  to  be  at  all  times  able  to  have  immediate  recourfe  to 
them  *,  if  he  know  not  the  various  manners  in  w^hicli 


the  fevcral  parts  of  the  human  body  pl^^V,  according  to 
their  various  pofitions  j  living  inodtL,  far  from  proving 
an  ufeful  pattern  to  him,  'will  rather  tend  to  lead  him 
affray,  and  make  him  lofe  fight  of  truth  and  nature,  by 
exhibiting  the  very  reverfe  of  what  is  required,  or  at 
leaf!  exhibiting  it  in  a  very  faint  and  imperfed  man¬ 
ner.  In  living  models,  we  often  behold  thofe  parts 
flow,  which  fliould  be  quick  5  thofe  cold  and  torpid, 
w^hich  fhould  have  the  greatefl  fhare  of  life  and  fpiiit 
in  them. 

Nor  is  it,  as  fome  may  be  apt  to  imaging,  merely  to 
reprefent  athletic  and  vigorous  bodies,  in  w  hieh  the  parts 
nre  mod  bold  and  determined,  that  anatomy  is  requifite  : 
it  fhould  be  underdood  to  reprefent  perfons  of  the  mod 
delicate  frame  and  condition,  even  women  and  children, 
whofe  members  are  fmoothed  and  rounded,  though  the 
parts  made  known  by  it  are  not  to  be  drotigly  expreffed 
in  fuch  objeft  j  jud  as  logic  is  equally  requifite  under 
the  polifhed  infinuatlons  of  the  orator,  and  the  rough 
arguments  of  the  philofopher. 

But  it  is  neediefs  to  fpend  much  time  in  proving,  that 
a  painter  fhould  be  acquainted  wdth  anatomy  5  or  in 
fhowing,  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  it  diould  extend. 
For  indance,  it  is  unneceffary  for  him  to  enter  into  the 
different  fy denis  of  the  nerves,  blood- velfels,  boivels,  and 
the  like  *,  parts  which  are  removed  from  the  light,  and 
whitli-  therefore  may  be  left  to  the  furgeon  and  the  phy- 
'fician,  as  being  a  guide  in  the  operations  of  the  former 
and  in  the  preferiptions  of  the  latter.  It  is  enough  for 
the  painter,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fkeleton  5  in  other 
words,  with  the  figure  and  connexion  of  the  bones, 
which  are,  in  a  manner,  the  pillars  and  props  of  a  hu¬ 
man  body  j  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  diape  of  the 
mufcles  which  cover  thefe  bones  ;  as  alfo  the  different 
degrees  in  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mufcles  with 
fat,  for  this  fubdance  lies  thicker  upon  them  in  fome 
places  than  in  others.  Above  all,  he  fhould  know  in 
what  manner  the  mufcles  effecd  the  various  motions  and 
gedures  of  the  body.  A  mulcle  is  compofed  of  two 
tendinous  and  dender  parts,  one  called  the  head^  the 
other  the  Zi?//,  both  terminating  at  the  bones  ^  and  of  an 
intermediate  part,  called  the  belly.  The  aftidn  of  a 
mufcle  conlids  in  an  extraordinary  fwelling  of  this  in- 
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termediate  part,  while  the  head  remains  at  red,  fo  as  to  Anatomy.  | 
bring  the  tail  nearer  the  head,  and  confequently  the 
part  to  which  the  tail  of  the  mufcle  is  fixed,  nearer  to  ' 

that  part  into  which  the  head  is  inferted. 

There  are  many  motions  to  effetd  which  feveral  of 
the  mufcles  (for  this  reafon  called  co-operating  mufcles)  j 

mud  fwell  and  operate  together,  while  thofe  calculated  I 

to  effedl  a  contrary  motion  (and  therefore  called  antago^  i 

nijl  mufcles)  appear  foft  and  flaccid.  Thus,  for  exam-'' 
pie,  the  biceps  and  the  brachheus  internus  labour  w^hen 
the  arm  is  to  be  bent,  and  become  more  prominent  than 
ufual  \  while  the  gemellus,  the  brachiseus  externus,  and 
the  anconieus,  whofe  office  is  to  extend  the  arm,  conti¬ 
nue,  as  it  were, 'flat  and  idle.  The  fame  happens  re- 
fpecdively  in  all  the  other  motions  of  the  body.  When 
the  antagonid  mufcles  of  any  part  operate  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  fuch  part  becomes  rigid  and  motionlefs.  I 

This  a(dion  of  the  mufcle  is  called  tonic, 

Michael  Angelo  intended  to  give  the  public  a  com¬ 
plete  treatife  upon  this  fubjedf  j  and  it  is  no  fmall  mis¬ 
fortune,  that  he  never  accompli  flied  fo  ufeful  a  defign. 

This  great  man,  having  obferved,  as  we  are  told  in  his 

life  by  Condivi,  that  Albert  Durer  was  deficient  on  the  j 

fubje6l,  as  treating  only  of  the  various  meafures  and  | 

forms  of  bodies,  without  faying  a  word  of  their  attitudes 

and  gedures,  though  things  of  much  greater  Importance, 

refolved  to  compofe  a  theory,  founded  upon  his  long 

praflice,  for  the  fervice  of  future  painters  and  datuaries. 

And,  certainly,  no  one  could  be  better  qualified  to  give 
anatomical  precepts  for  that  purpofe,  than  he  who,  in 
competition  with  Da  Vinci,  defigned  that  famous  cartoon 
of  naked  bodies,  which  was  dudied  by  Raphael  himfelf, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Vati¬ 
can,  the  greated  fclioo]  of  the  art  we  are  now  treating 
of. 

The  want  of  Michael  Angelovs  precepts  may,  In 
fome  meafure,  be  fupplied  by  other  books  WTltten  on 
the  fame  fubjed  by  Moro,  Cefio,  and  Tortebat  5  and 
lately  by  Bouclierdon,  one  of  the  mod  famous  datu- 
arics  in  France.  But  nothing  can  be  of  equal  fervice 
to  a  young  painter,  with  the  lelTons  of  feme  able  diflec- 
tor  5  under  w  horn,  in  a  few  months,  he  may  make  him¬ 
felf  mader  of  every  branch  of  anatomy  which  he  need 
to  be  acquainted  with.  A  conrfe  of  odeology  is  of  no 
great  length  ;  and  of  the  infinite  number  of  mufcles  dif- 
covered  by  curious  inyologids,  there  are  not  above  80 
or  90,  with  which  nature  fenfibly  operates  all  thofe  mo¬ 
tions  which  he  can  ever  have  occafion  to  imitate  or  ex- 
prefs.  Thefe,  indeed,  he  ffiould  clofely  dudy,  thefe  he 
fliould  carefully  dore  up  in  his  memory,  fo  as  never  to 
be  at  the  lead  lofs  for  their  proper  figure,  fituation,  office,  ! 

and  motion. 

But  there  is  another  thing,  befides  the  diffedllon  of 
dead  bodies,  by  wdiich  a  young  painter  may  profit  1 

greatly  j  and  that  is  anatomical  cads.  Of  thefe  we 
have  numbers  by  feveral  authors  5  nay,  fome  which  pafs 
under  the  name  of  Buonarroti  himielf.  But  there  is 
one  irt  which,  above  all  the  red  the  parts  are  tnod  di- 
din6lly  and  lively  exprefled.  This  is  the  performance 
of  Hercules  Lelli,  W'ho  has  perhaps  gone  greater  lengths 
in  this  kind  of  dudy  than  any  otlier  mader.  We  have, 
befides,  by  the  lame  able  hand,  fome  cads  of  particular 
parts  of  the  human  body,  fo  curioufly  colourcsd  for  the 
ufe  of  young  painters,  as  to  reprefent  thefe  parts  exadly 
as  they  appear  on  removing  the  Integuments )  and  thus, 
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Anatomy,  by  the  difference  in  their  colour  as  'tvell  as  conhgura- 
tion,  render  the  tendinous  and  the  flefliy  parts,  the 
belly  and  the  extremities  of  every  mufcle,  furprifingly 
diftin(5t  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  by  the  various  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres,  the  motion  and  play  of  thefe  mufcles 
become  very  obvious  j  a  work  of  1 1  e  greateft  ufe,  and 
never  enough  to  be  commended  1  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  be  an  improvement,  to  give  the  mufcles  various 
tints  5  thofe  mufcles  efpeeially  which  the  pupil  might 
be  apt  to  be  miftake  for  others.  For  example,  though 
the  maftoides,  the  deltoides,  the  fartorius,  the  faeia  la¬ 
ta,  the  gafteroenemii,  are,  of  themfelves,  fufficiently 
diflinguifhable,  it  is  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  arm  and  of  the  back,  the  right  mufeles  of  the  belly, 
and  fome  others,  which,  either  on  account  of  the  many 
parts  into  which  they  branch,  or  of  their  being  inter¬ 
woven  one  with  another,  do  not  fo  clearly  and  fairly 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye.  But  let  the  eaufe  of 
confufion  to  young  beginners  be  what  it  will,  it  may  be 
effedually  removed,  by  giving,  as  already  hinted,  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  to  the  different  mufcles,  and  illumining 
anatomical  figures  *,  in  the  fame  manner  that  maps  are 
coloured,  in  order  to  enable  us  readily  to  dilfinguifh  the 
feveral  provinces  of  every  kingdom,  and  the  fevcral  do¬ 
minions  of  every  prince. 

The  better  to  underftand  the  general  effc£l,  and  re¬ 
member  the  number,  fituation,  and  play  of  the  mufcles, 
it  will  be  proper  to  compare,  now  and  then,  the  anato¬ 
mical  eafis,  and  even  the  dead  body  itfelf,  with  the  li¬ 
ving  body  covered  with  its  fat  and  fkin  )  and  above  all 
things,  with  the  Greek  ftatues  Itill  in  being.  It  was 
the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  able  to  elia- 
radlerize  and  exprefs  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  much  better  than  w’c  can  pretend  to  do  ,  and  this, 
on  account  of  their  particular  application  to  the  fludy 
of  naked  figures,  efpeeially  the  fine  living  ones  whieli 
they  had  continually  before  their  eyes.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  mufeles  moft  ufed  are  likewifethe  moft 
protuberant  and  confpieuous  :  fuch  as,  in  thofe  who 
dance  much,  the  mufcles  of  the  legs ;  and  in  boatmen, 
the  mufeles  of  the  back  and  arms.  But  the  bodies  of 
the  Grecian  youth,  by  means  of  their  eonftant  exertion 
of  them  in  all  the  gymnaflic  fports,  were  fo  thoroughly 
exereifed,  as  to  fupply  the  ftatuary  with  much  more 
perfect  models  than  ours  can  pretend  to  be. 

There  are  a  great  many  exereifes,  'which  a  young 
painter  fhould  go  through  while  engaged  in  the  fttidy  of 
anatomy,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  more  thoroughly 
mailer  of  that  fcience.  For  example:  The  thighs  of  any 
figure,  a  Laocoon  for  inllanee,  being  given,  he  fhould 
add  to  them  legs  fuitable  to  that  fiate  in  which  the 
mufeles  of  the  thighs  are  reprefented,  that  is,  the  mufcles 
which  ferve  to  bend  and  extend  the  legs,  and  to  effec¬ 
tuate  in  them  fuch  a  prccife  pofitien  and  no  other.  To 
the  fimple  contour  of  an  anatome  or  a  flatue,  he 
fliould  add  the  parts  included  by  it,  and  give  it  a  fy- 
llem  of  mufcles  conformable  to  the  quality  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  contour ;  for  every  contour  denotes  fome  one 
certain  attitude,  motion,  exertion,  and  no  other.  Exer- 
cifes  of  this  kind  would  foon  eflablifh  him  in  the  moft 
fundamental  principles  of  painting,  efpeeially  if  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  his  drawings  with  the  fta- 
tue  or  caft  from  which  the  parts  given  him  to  W'ork  up¬ 
on  were  taken,  and  thereby  difeovering  and  corre6ling 
XV.  Part  II. 
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his  mlftakes.  This  method  is  very  like  that  ufed  by  Perfpec- 
thofe  who  teach  the  Latin  tongue  j  when,  having  given  .  , 

their  fcholars  a  paftage  of  Livy  or  Ciefar  already  tranf- 
lated  into  their  mother- tongue,  to  tranflate  back  into 
Latin,  they  make  them  eempare  their  work  with  the 
original  text. 

Sect.  II.  Gf  PerfjwBhe, 

The  ftudy  of  perfpedive  fhould  go  hand  in  hand  witii 
that  of  anatomy,  as  not  lefs  fundamental  and  neeelfary. 

In  fa£l,  the  contour  of  an  obje<^l  drawn  upon  paper  or 
canvas,  reprefents  nothing  more  than  fuch  an  interfee- 
tion  of  the  vifual  rays  fent  from  the  extremities  of  it  to 
the  eye,  as  would  arlfe  on  a  glafs  put  in  the  place  of  the 
paper  or  canvas.  Now,  the  fituation  of  an  objedl  at 
the  other  fide  of  a  glafs  being  given,  the  delineation  of 
it  on  the  glafs  itfelf  depends  entirely  on  the  fituation  of 
the  eye  on  this  fide  of  the  glafs  5  that  is  to  fay,  on  the 
rules  of  perfpe<^llve  :  a  fcience  \vhieh,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  moft  people,  extends  much  farther  than  the 
painting  of  feenes,  floors,  and  what  generally  goes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  quadratura,  Perfpe^live,  according 
to  that  great  mafter  da  Vinei,  is  to  be  confidered  as  the 
reins  and  rudder  of  painting.  It  teaches  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  the  parts  fly  from,  and  lefl'en  upon  the  eye  5 
how  figures  are  to  be  marfliailed  upon  a  plain  furfaee, 
and  forefhortened.  It  contains,  in  ftiort,  the  Avhole  ra¬ 
tionale  of  defign. 

Such  are  the  terms  which  the  mafters  beft  grounded 
in  their  profeflion  have  employed  to  define  and  com¬ 
mend  perfpedive  :  fo  far  -were  they  from  calling  it  a 
fallaciotis  art^  and  2cs\  injidlous  guide  ^  as  fome  amongft 
the  moderns  have  not  bluflied  to  do,  infifting  that  it  is 
to  be  followed  no  longer  than  it  keeps  the  high  road,  or 
leads  by  eafy  and  pleafant  paths.  But  thefe  writers 
plainly  fhow,  that  they  are  equally  Ignorant  of  the  na- 
tui^e  of  perfpe6live,  which,  founded  as  it  is  on  geome¬ 
trical  principles,  ean  never  lead  its  votaries  aftray  ;  and 
of  the  nature  of  their  art,  which,  without  the  affiftance 
of  perfpedive,  cannot,  in  rigour,  expe6l  to  make  any 
progrefs,  nay,  not  fo  much  as  to  delineate  a  fimple 
contour. 

When  a  painter  has  formed  a  feene  in  his  mind,  and 
fuppofed,  as  It  is  euftomary,  that  the  capital  figures  of 
this  feene  lie  clofe,  or  almoft  clofe,  to  the  back  of  his 
eanvas,  he  Is,  In  the  next  place,  to  fix  upon  fome  point 
on  this  fide  of  the  canvas,  from  '^vhieh  he  w^ould  clioofe 
his  piece  fliould  be  feen.  But  in  choofing  this  point, 
wdiieh  Is  called  the  point  of  fight,  regard  fliould  be  had 
to  Its  fituation  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  middle  of  the 
canvas  :  but,  above  all  things,  to  Its  diftance  and  Its 
height  with  refpe<ft  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  eanvas  j 
■which  edge  Is  called  the  bafe  line,  and  is  parallel  with 
the  horizontal  line  that  pafles  through  the  eye.  For  by 
afflunlng  the  point  of  fight,  and  confequently  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  too  low',  the  planes  upon  which  the  figures 
ftaiid  will  appear  a  great  deal  top  fhallow^  \  as,  by  aiTu- 
ming  it  too  high,  they  will  appear  too  fteep,  fo  as  to 
render  the  piece  far  lefs  light  and  airy  than  it  ought  to 
be.  In  like  manner,  if  the  point  of  fight  Is  taken  at 
too  great  a  diftance  from  the  canvas,  the  figures  will 
not  admit  of  degradation  enough  to  be  feen  with  fuffi- 
cient  diftlnflnefs  >  and  if  taken  too  near  it,  the  degra- 
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dation  will  be  too  quick  and  precipitate  to  have  an 


agreeable  eihiifl.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  fmall 
attention  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  this  point. 

When  a  pidlure  is  to  be  placed  on  high,  the  point  of 
light  fhould  be  aHumed  low,  and  vice  verfa  ;  in  order 
that  the  horizontal  line  of  the  pifture  may  be,  as  near 
as  poffible,  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane  with  that  of 
the  fpeftator  3  for  this  difpohtion  has  an  amazing  cfFeft. 
When  a  pidlure  is  to  be  placed  very  high,  as,  amongfl 
many  others,  that  of  the  Purification,  by  Paolo  Veronefe, 
engraved  by  le  Fevre,  it  will  be  proper  to  affume  the 
point  of  light  fo  low,  that  it  may  lie  quite  under  the 
pifture,  no  part  of  whofe  ground  is,  in  that  cafe,  to  be 
vilible  3  for,  were  the  point  ot  light  to  be  taken  above 
the  pi(5iure,  the  horizonlal  ground  of  it  would  appear 
Hoping  to  the  eye,  and  both  figures  and  buildings  as 
ready  to  tumble  head  foremoH.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
there  is  feldom  any  necellity  for  fuch  extraordinary 
exadnefs  3  and  that,  unlcfs  in  foine  partieulai  cafes,  the 
point  of  fight  had  belter  be  rather  high  than  low  :  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that,  as  we  are  more  acculiomed  to 
behold  people  on  tlae  lame  plane  with  ouifelves,  than  ei¬ 
ther  higher,  cr  lower,  the  figures  of  a  piece  muft  llrike 
us  moft  w  hen  handing  on  a  plane  nearly  level  with  that 
upon  which  we  ourfelves  hand.  this  it  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  that  by  placing  the  eye  low,  and  greatly  Ihortcning 
the  plane,  the  heels  of  the  back  figures  will  feem  to  bear 
againh  the  heads  of  the  foremoh,  fo  as  to  render  the  di- 
hance  between  them  far  lefs  perceptible  than  otherwife 
it  would  be. 

The  point  of  fight  being  fixed  upon  according  to  the 
lituation  in  which  the  pidure  is  to  be  placed,  the  point 
of  dihanee  is  next  to  be  determined.  In  doing  this,  a 
painter  Ihould  carefully  attend  to  three  things  :  firh,  that 
the  fpedator  may  be  able  to  take  in,  at  one  glance,  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  the  compofition  3  fecondly,  that 
he  may  fee  it  difiindly  3  and,  thirdly,  that  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  figures  and  other  objeds  of  the  pidure  be 
fufTicicntly  fenfible.  It  would  take  up  too  much  time 
to  lay  dov/n  certain  and  precife  rules  for  doing  all  this, 
confidering  the  great  variety  in  the  fizes  and  fliapes  of 
pidures  3  for  which  reafon  we  muft  leave  a  great  deal 
to  the  diferetion  of  the  painter. 

But  there  is  a  point  Hill  remaining,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  lead  latitude.  This  is,  the  delineation  of 
the  pidure,  when  once  the  point  of  fight  has  been  fix¬ 
ed  upon.  The  figures  of  a  pidure  are  to  be  confider- 
cd  as  fo  many  columns  ereded  on  different  fpots  of  the 
fame  plane  3  and  the  painter  mud  not  think  of  defigning 
any  thing,  till  he  has  laid  down,  in  perfpedive,  all  thofe 
columns  which  are  to  enter  his  compofition,  with  the  mod 
fcrupulous  exadnefs.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  he 
may  not  only  be  fure  of  not  committing  any  midake  in 
the  diminution  of  his  figures  according  to  their  different 
didances,  but  may  datter  himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of 
treading  in  the  deps  of  the  greated  maders.  It  is  to  the 
pundual  obfcrvance  of  tliefi?  laws,  that  w^e  are  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  grand  effed  of  fome  paintings  by  Carpazio  and 
Mantegna,  fo  carelefs  in  other  refpods  3  whereas  a  fingle 
fault  againd  them  is  often  fufficient  entirely  to  fpoil  the 
works  of  a  Guido,  In  fpite  of  the  fublimity  and  beauty 
of  his  fuperior  dylc. 

Now,  as  the  demondration  of  the  rules  of  perfpedive 
depends  on  the  dodrine  of  proportions,  on  the  properties 
of  fimilar  triangles,  and  on  the  interfedion  of  planes,  it 
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tvill  be  proper  to  put  an  abridgement  of  Euclid  into  the  Symmetry, 
hands  of  the  young  painter,  that  he  may  underftand  thefe v~--' 
rules  fundamentally,  and  not  dand  confined  to  a  blind 
pradice  of  them  :  but,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
author  relative  to  the  art  of  painting,  which  may  not 
be  eafily  acquired  in  a  few  months.  For,  as  it  would 
be  of  no  ufe  to  a  painter  to  launch  out  into  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  depths  of  a  Monro  or  an  Albinus,  it  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  fuperfluous  to  perplex  himfelf  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  higher  geometry  with  a  I'ayior,  who  has  handled 
perfpedive  with  that  rich  profoundnefs,  which  we  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  does  a  great  deal  more  honour  to  a  ma¬ 
thematician,  than  it  can  podibly  bring  advantage  to  a, 
fimple  artid. 

But  though  a  much  longer  time  were  requifite  to  be¬ 
come  a  perfed  mader  of  peri’pedive,  a  painter,  furcly, 
ought  not  to  grudge  it  3  as  no  time  can  be  too  long  to 
acquire  that  knowledge,  without  which  he  cannot  poff- 
bJy  exped  to  fucceed.  Nay,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  that 
the  (horted  road  in  every  art  is  that  which  leads  through 
theory  to  pradice.  From  theory  arifes  that  great  faci- 
lity,  by  means  of  which  a  man  advances  the  quicker,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  fiirer  of  not  taking  a  wrong  dep  3 
whild  thofe,  who  are  not  grounded  in  the  fcience,  labour 
on  in  perpetual  doubt  3  obliged,  as  a  certain  author  ex- 
preffes  it,  to  feel  out  their  way  with  a  pencil,  jud  as  the 
blind,  with  thoir  dicks,  feel  for  the  dreets  and  turnings, 
with  which  they  are  not  acquainted. 

As  pradic  e,  therefore,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  built 
upon  principle,  the  dudy  ot  Optics,  as  far  as  it  is  re¬ 
quifite  to' determine  the  degree  in  which  objeds  are  to 
be  illuminated  or  diaded,  Ihould  proceed  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  perfpedive  :  And  this,  in  order  that  the 
diades,  cad  by  figures  upon  the  planes  on  which  they 
dand,  may  fall  properly,  and  be  neither  too  drong  nor 
too  light  3  in  a  word,  that  thofe  mod  beautiful  effeds 
of  the  chiaro-feuro  may  run  no  rifk  of  ever  receiving 
the  lie  from  truth,  which  footer  cr  later  difeovers  itfelf 
to  every  eye,. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Syrntnetn/. 

The  dudy  of  fymmetry,  it  is  obvious,  diould  imme¬ 
diately  follow  that  of  anatomy  3  for  it  would  avail  us  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  their  fcveral  offices,  we  w  ere  at  the  fame  time 
ignorant  of  the  order  and  proportion  of  thofe  parts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  w'hole  in  general,  and  to  each  other  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  Greek  datuaries  did ingui died  themfelves 
above  all  others,  as  much  by  the  jud  fvmmetry  of  their 
members,  as  by  their  fkill  in  anatomy  3  but  Polyektes 
furpaffed  them  all  by  a  datue,  called  the  Ru/e^ 
which,  as  from  a  mod  accurate  pattern,  other  artids[.  ^ 
might  take  meafurcs  for  every  part  of  the  human  body. 

Thefe  meafurcs,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  books  which  treat 
profeffedly  of  them,  may  now  be  derived  from  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  Laoeoon,  the  Venus  of  Medici^,  the 
Faunus,  and  particularly  the  Antinous,  which  lad  was 
the  rule  of  the  learned  Pt^uffm. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  painters,  that  the  ancients 
were  not  fo  happy  in  reprefenting  the  bodies  of  children, 
as  they  are  allowed  to  have  been  in  reprefenting  thofe  of 
w’omen  arid  men  3  efpecially  thofe  of  their  gods  3  in  w  hich 
they  excelled  to  fucli  a  degree,  that  w  ith  thefe  gods  w  ere 
often  wordlipped  the  artids  who  had  carved  them.  Vet 

the 
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Symmetry,  the  Venus  of  Gftidus  by  Praxiteles  v/as  not  more  famous 
than  her  Cupid,  on  whofe  account  alone  people  docked 
Cic.  in.  to  Thefpite  §.  To  ehlldren,  fay  they,  the  ancients  knew 
Verrem,  de  impart  that  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  which 

^'^sfmbo  Flammingo  has  li  nee  contrived  to  give  them,  by  repre- 
lib.  ix.'  fenting  their  cheeks,  hands,  and  feet,  fwelled,  their  heads 
'plin.  Nat.  large,  and  with  fearce  any  belly.  But  fuch  critics  feera 
/f/)?.  lib.  h)rget,  that  thefe  firft  fetches  of  nature  very  feldom 
1  xKxvi  c.  5.  painter’s  way,  and  that  this  puny  and  deli- 

*  eate  (late  has  not  in  its  form  even  the  leaf!  glimmering 

of  perfe£lion.  The  ancients  never  undertook  to  repre- 
fent  children  lefs  than  four  or  five  years  old  ;  at  which 
age  the  fuperfluous  humours  of  the  body  being  in  fome 
meafure  digefted,  their  members  begin  to  affume  fueh  a 
contour  and  proportion  as  may  ferve  to  point  out  what 
they  are  afterwards  likely  to  be.  This  obfervation  is 
confirmed  by  the  children  which  we  meet  with  in  an¬ 
cient  baffo -relievos  and  paintings  :  for  they  are  all  doing 
one  thing  or  another  ;  like  thofe  moft  beautiful  little 
Cupids  in  a  piflure  at  Venice,  who  are  playing  with 
the  arms  of  Mars,  and  lifting  up  the  ponderous  fword 
of  that  deity  ;  or  that  little  urchin  in  the  Danae  of 
Caracci,  who  empties  a  quiver  of  its  arrows  in  order  to 
fill  it  with  the  golden  fliower.  Now,  what  ean  be  a 
greater  blunder  in  point  of  coflume,  than  to  attribute 
aftions,  which  require  fome  degree  of  flrength  and 
■  judgment,  to  infancy,  to  that  raw  and  tender  age  fo 

;  totally  unable  to  govern  and  fupport  itfelf  ? 

I  Let  a  y<fung  painter  confider  the  Greek  flatues  ever 

i  fo  often,  of  whatever  eharadler  or  age  they  may  be  re- 

i  prefented,  it  is  impoflible  he  fhould  ever  confider  them 

without  difeovering  new  beauties  in  them.  It  is  there- 
’  fore  impoffible  he  eould  copy  them  too  often,  accor- 

'  ding  to  that  judicious  mottd  placed  by  Maratti  on  his 

print  called  T/ie  fchooL  This  truth  was  acknowledged 
by  Rubens  himfelf  5  for  though,  like  one  bred,  as  he 
was,  in  the  foggy  climate  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
generally  painted  from  the  life  j  in  fome  of  his  w^orks 
he  copied  the  ancients ;  nay,  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  the 
excellency  of  the  ancient  flatues,  and  on  the  duty  of  a 
painter  to  fludy  and  imitate  them.  As  to  the  fatirical 
print,  or  rather  pafquinade,  of  the  great  Titian,  in 
‘  which  he  has  reprefented  a  parcel  of  young  monkeys 

1  aping  the  group  of  Laoeoon  and  his  fons ;  he  intended 

!  nothing  more  by  it  than  to  lafh  the  dulnefs  and  poverty 

:  of  thofe  artifls,  who  cannot  fo  much  as  draw  a  figure 

without  having  a  flatue  before  them  as  a  model. 

In  fadl^  reafon  requires,  that  an  artifl  fliould  be  fo 
much  mailer  of  his  art,  as  feldom  to  fland  In  need  of  a 
I  pattern.  To  what  other  purpofe  is  he  to  fweatand  toil 

from  his  infancy,  and  fpend  fo  many  days  and  nights 
li  in  fludying  and  copying  the  befl  models;  tfpecially  the 

I  fiiiefl  faces  of  antiquity,  which  we  are  flill  poflefled  of ; 

I*  fueh  as  the  two  Niobes,  mother  and  daughter ;  the 

1-  Ariadne,  the  Alexander,  the  young  Nero,  the  Silenus, 

I  the  Nile  :  and  likewlfe  the  finefl  figures  ;  for  Inllance, 

‘  the  Apollo,  the  Gladiator,  the  Venus,  and  others  ;  all 

j  which  (as  was  faid  of  Pietro  Fefla),  he  fliould  have,  as 

I  it  ivere,  perfedlly  by  heart !  With  a  floek  of  excellencies 

like  thefe,  treafured  up  in  his  memory,  he  may  one  day 
1  hope  to  product  fomething  of  his  own  without  a  model ; 

form  a  right  judgment  of  thofe  natural  beauties  which 
fall  in  his  way  ;  and,  when  oceafion  offers,  avail  himfelf 
properly  of  them. 

j  It  is  very  injudicious  to  fend  boys  io  an  academy  to 

I 

1 

I 
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draw  after  naked  figures,  before  they  have  imbibed  a  Symmetry.^ 
proper  relifli  for  beautiful  proportions,  and  have  been  ^  " 
well-grounded  In  the  true  principles  of  fymmetry.  They 
fliould  firfl  learn,  by  ftudying  the  precious  remains  of 
antiquity,  to  improve  upon  life ;  and  difeern  where  a 
natural  figure  is  faulty  through  fliffnefs  in  the  members, 
or  clumfinefs  in  the  trunk,  or  in  any  another  refped ;  fo  as 
to  be  able  to  corredl  the  faulty  part,  and  reduce  it  to  its 
proper  bounds.  Painting,  in  this  branch,  is,  like 
medicine,  the  art  of  taking  away  and  adding. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  dilfembled,  that  the  me¬ 
thods  hitherto  laid  down  are  attended  with  fome  dan¬ 
ger  :  for  by  too  flavifli  an  attention  to  flatues,  the  young 
painter  may  eontradl  a  hard  and  dry  manner ;  and  by 
ftudying  anatomies  too  fervilely,  a  habit  of  reprefent^ing 
living  bodies  as  ftripped  of  their  fkin  :  for  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  natural,  that,  befidcs  a  certain 
peculiar  grace  and  livelinefs,  poffefies  that  fimplieity, 
cafe,  and  foftnefs,  which  is  not  to  be  expedled  in  the 
works  of  art,  or  even  in  thofe  of  nature  when  deprived 
of  life.  PoulTin  himfelf  has  now  and  then  given  into 
one  of  thefe  extremes,  and  Michael  Angelo  very  often 
into  the  other :  but  from  this  we  can  only  infer,  that 
even  the  greateft  men  are  not  Infallible.  It  is,  in  fliort, 
to  be  confidered  as  one  inftance,  among  a  tlioufand,  of 
the  ill  ufe  thofe  are  wont  to  make  of  the  befl  things, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  temper  and  qualify  them  pro¬ 
perly  with  their  contraries. 

But  no  fuch  danger  can  arife  to  a  young  painter  from 
confining  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  mere  defign,  fo  as 
not  to  attempt  colouring  till  he  has  made  himfelf  inafter 
of  that  branch.  If,  according  to  a  great  mafter  eo- Poufiln, 
lours  In  painting  are  in  regard  to  the  eye  what  iiumbersin  his  Life 
in  poetry  are  in  regard  to  tjpe  ear,  fo  many  charms  to 
allure  and  captivate  that  fenfe ;  may  we  not  affirm,  that 
defign  is  in  the  fame  art  what  propriety  of  language  is 
in  writing,  and  a  juft  utterance  of  founds  in  mufic  ? 

Whatever  fome  people  may  think,  a  pidlure  defigned 
according  to  the  rules  of  perfpedllve  and  the  principles 
of  anatomy,  will  ever  be  held  in  higher  efteem  by  good 
judges,  than  a  pidlure  ill  defigned,  let  it  be  ever  fo  well 
coloured.  Hannibal  Caracci  fet  fo  great  a  value  upon 
the  art  of  contour,  that,  according  to  fome  expreflion* 
of  his  which  have  reached  us,  he  eonfidered  almoft  every 
thing  elfe  as  nothing  in  eomparlfon  with  it.  And  this 
his  judgment  may  be  juftified,  by  eonfidering,  that  na¬ 
ture,  though  ffie  forms  men  of  various  colours  and  com¬ 
plexions,  never  operates  in  the  motions  contrary  to  the 
mechanical  principles  of  anatomy,  nor,  in  exhibiting 
thefe  motions  to  the  eye,  againft  the  geometrical  laAv^ 
of  perfpe6live  :  a  plain  proof,  that,  in  point  of  defign, 
no  miftake  is  to  be  deemed  trifling.  Hence  we  arc  en¬ 
abled  to  feel  all  the  weight  of  thofe  words  in  which 
Michael  Angelo,  after  he  confidered  a  pidlure  drawn 
by  a  prince  of  the  Venetian  fchool,  addrelfed  Vafari ! 

“  What  a  pity  it  is,”  faid  he,  “  that  this  man  did  not 
fet  nut  by  fludying  defign  !”  As  the  energy  of  nature 
fliines  moft  in  the  fraallefl  Tubjedls,  fo  the  energy  of  art 
fliines  moft  in  imitating  them. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Imitation. 

When  you  eonfider  art  as  the  imitation  of  nature 
(fays  Mengs),  it  Is  not  to  be  underftood  that  nature, 
which  is  the  objeift,  is  more  perfedl  than  art  whieh 
4  N  2  imitates 
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it  is  confeiTed,  offers  fome  views 


mutates  it.  Nature, 

the  imitation  mud  for  ever  remain  imperfeft, 
as  in  tlie  indanee  of  the  claro-obfeuro  ^  but,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  in  every  thing  relative  to  beauty  of  form, 
imitation  may  even  furpafs  nature.  Nature,  in  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  is  fubjed  to  many  accidents.  Art,  labouring 
on  patlive  and  obedient  materials,  renders  perfe^  the 
obje6ls  of  its  creation,  choofes  every  thing  in  nature  the 
inoft  excellent,  and  collects  the  different  parts  and  the 
different  beauties  of  many  individuals  into  one  whole.  It 
is  feklom  that  we  find  in  the  fame  man  grealnefs  of  foul 
and  the  due  proportions  of  body,  vigour,  fupplenefs, 
firmiiefs,  and  agility,  joined  together.  Art  condantly 
reprefents  what  is  rarely  or  never  to  be  met  with  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  regularity  in  the  outlines,  grandeur  in  the 
forms,  grace  in  the  attitudes,  beauty  in  the  members, 
force  in  the  bread,  agility  in  the  limbs,  addrefs  in  the 
arras,  franknefs  in  the  forehead,  fpirit  in  the  eyes,  and 
affability  over  the  whole  eounlenanee.  Let  an  artiff 
give  force  and  expredion  to  all  the  parts  of  his  fubjed:, 
let  him  vary  this  force  and  expreffion  as  different  cir- 
cumdances  make  it  neeeffary,  and  he  will  fooii  perceive 
that  art  may  furpafs  nature.  But  although  this  be 
granted,  the  artid  is  not  to  imagine  that  art  is  oBiiallij 
arrived  at  this  fupreme  degree  of  perfection,  and  can  pro¬ 
ceed  no  farther.  The  moderns  feem  never  to  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  track  pointed  out  by  the  ancient  Greeks  :  for, 
fince  the  revival  of  painting,  the  true  and  tlie  agreeable, 
indead  of  the  beautified,  have  been  the  objeds  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Still,  however,  imitation  is  the  fird  paiT  of  the 
art  of  painting,  though  not  the  mod  excellent  or  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  a  neeeffary  dep  in  the  progrefs  which  leads 
for^vard  to  greater  perfedion. 

A  painter  ouglit  attentively  to  confider,  compare  to¬ 
gether,  and  weigh  in  the  balance  of  reafon  and  truth,  all 
the  different  dyles  of  the  great  maders  5  but  he  ought 
like  wife  carefully  to  guard  againd  too  great  a  fondnefs 
for  any  one  of  them  in  particular  that  he  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  adopt  \  otherwife,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  fird- 
^  Tia  V'lnci  rate  mader  ’*^,  indead  of  the  child,  he  would  become  the 
Faint-  grand  child  of  nature. 

Eefides,  his  imitation  mud  be  of  generals,  and  not  of 
particulars.  Whatever  a  young  painter’s  natural  difpo- 
dtion  may  be,  whether  to  paint  boldly  and  freely  like 
Tinloret  and  Rubens,  or  to  labour  his  works,  like  l^i- 
tian  or  da  Vinci,  let  him  follow  it.  This  kind  of  imi¬ 
tation  is  very  commendable.  It  is  thus  that  Dante,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  carefully  avoided  adopting  the 
particular  expreiTions  of  Virgil,  endeavoured  to  felze  his 
bold  and  free  manner,  and  at  lad  caught  from  him  that 
elegance  of  dyle  wlileh  has  done  him  fo  much  honour. 

As  to  the  red,  nothing  fhould  hinder  an  able  raader 
from  making  ufe  now  and  then  of  any  antique,  or  even 
modern  figure,  which  he  may  find  his  account  in  em¬ 
ploying.  Sanzio,  in  a  St  Paul  at  LyJIt'a^  ferupled  not 
to  avail  hlmfelf  of  an  ancient  faerlfiee  in  baffo-rellevo  j 
nor  did  Buonarroti  himfelf  dlfdaln  to  ufe,  in  his  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  Sextlne  chapel,  a  figure  taken  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  eorncllan  which  tradition  tells  us  he  wore  on  hb 
finger,  and  which  was  lately  in  tlie  poffeflion  of  the  mod 
Chridian  king.  Men  like  tliefe  avail  themfclves  of  the 
produ6llons  of  others  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  make  us  ap¬ 
ply  to  them,  what  La  Briiyere  faid  of  Defpreaux,  that 
one  would  Imagine  the  thoughts  of  other  men  had  been 
^f  his  own  creation. 
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In  general,  a  painter  fiiould  have  his  eye  condantly  Imitation 

fixed  on  nature,  that  Incxhaudible  and  varied  fouree  of' - 

every  kind  of  beauty  5  and  ffould  dudy  to  imitate  her 
in  her  mod  fingular  effeas.  As  beauty,  fcattered  over 
the  whole  univerfe,  Ihines  brighter  in  fome  objeas  than 
in  others,  he  fiaould  never  be  without  his  little  book 
and  crayon,  in  order  to  make  drawings  of  every  beau¬ 
tiful  or  uncommon  objea  that  may  happen  to  prefent 
Itfelf ;  and  take  fketches  of  every  fine  building,  every 
filuation,  every  effea  of  light,  every  flight  of  clouds, 
every  flow  of  drapery,  every  attitude,  every  expreffion 
of  the  paffions,  that  may  happen  to  drike  him.  He 
may  afterwards  employ  ihcfe  things  as  oecafions  offer  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  will  have  the  advantage  of  acquit 
ring  a  grand  tade. 

It  is  by  carefully  dudying  the  bed  maders,  and  imi¬ 
tating  nature,  that  a  painter  arrives  at  the  dyle  of  per- 
fe6Iion  wliieh  the  Italians  gi/J}o  grando,  the  French 
le  beau  tdeal,  and  the  Englidi  t/ie  great  Jiijle, 

“  A  mind  (fays  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds),  enriched  by  an 
affemblage  of  all  the  treafures  of  ancient  and  modern  art, 
will  be  more  elevated  and  fruitful  in  refourees  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  have  been  carefully 
collected  and  thoroughly  digeded. 

“  The  addition  of  other  men’s  judgment  is  fo  far  from 
weakening,  as  is  the  opinion  of  many,  our  own,  that  it 
W’ill  fafhion  and  confolidate  thofe  ideas  of  excellence 
which  lay  in  their  birth  feeble,  ill-iliaped,  and  eonfufed  ; 
but  which  are  finifhed  and  put  in  order  by  the  authority 
and  pra<Rlee  of  thofe,  whofe  works  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  confecrated  by  having  dood  the  ted  of  ages. 

“  When  we  fpeak  of  the  habitual  imitation  and  con¬ 
tinued  dudy  of  maders,  it  is  not  to  be  underdood  that  I 
advlfe  any  endeavour  to  copy  the  exad  peculiar  colour 
and  complexion  of  another  man’s  mind  ;  the  fuccefs  of 
fuch  an  attempt  mud  always  be  like  his  who  imitates 
exa(dly  the  air,  manner,  and  gedures,  of  him  whom  he 
admires.  His  model  may  be  excellent,  but  he  himfelf 
will  be  ridiculous  *,  and  this  ridicule  arifes  not  from  his 
having  imitated,  but  from  his  not  having  chofen  the 
right  mode  of  imitation. 

“  It  is  a  neeeffary  warrantable  pride  to  dlfdain  to 
walk  fervilely  behind  any  individual,  however  elevated 
his  rank.  The  true  and  liberal  ground  of  imitation  is  an 
open  field,  where,  though  he  who  precedes  has  had  the 
advantage  of  darting  before  you,  yet  it  is  enough  to 
purfue  his  eourfe  :  you  need  not  tread  in  his  footdeps  5 
and  you  certainly  have  a  right  to  outdrip  him  if  you 
can. 

Nor,  wdilld  I  recommend  dudying  the  art  from 
artids,  can  I  be  fuppofed  to  mean  that  nature  is  to  be 
negleded  :  I  take  this  dudy  in  aid,  and  not  in  cxclufion 
of  tlie  other.  Nature  is,  and  mud  be,  the  fountain, 
which  alone  is  incxhaudible  \  and  from  which  all  ex¬ 
cellencies  mud  originally  flow. 

The  great  ufe  of  dudying  our  predeceffors  is  to 
open  the  mind,  to  ffiorten  our  labour,  and  to  give  us 
the  refult  of  the  feledion  made  by  thofe  great  minds  of 
what  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  nature  ;  her  rich  dores  are 
all  fpread  out  before  us  *,  but  it  is  an  art,  and  no  eafy 
art,  to  know  how  or  what  to  choofe,  and  how  to  attain 
and  fccure  the  obje<fl;  of  our  eholee. 

“  Thus  the  highed  beauty  of  form  mud  be  taken 
from  nature  5  but  it  is  an  art  of  long  dedudion  and 
great  experience  to  knotv  how  to  find  it.  1  cannot 

avoid 
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Colouring,  avoid  mentioning  here  an  error  which  ftudents  are  apt 
'-‘•"V”'  to  fall  into. 

“  He  that  is  forming  himfelf  muft  look  with  great 
caution  and  warlnefs  on  thofe  peculiarities  or  prominent 
parts  which  at  firft  force  themfelves  on  view,  and  are 
the  marks,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  lUanner,  by 
which  that  individual  artift  is  didingullhed. 

“  Peculiar  marks  I  hold  to  be  generally,  if  not  al- 
I  w^ays,  defers,  however  difficult  it  may  be  wholly  to 

I  efcape  them. 

'  “  Peculiarities  in  the  works  of  art  are  like  thofe  in 

the  human  figure  j  it  is  by  them  that  we  are  cognizable 
and  dlftinguiffied  one  from  another  j  but  they  are  al¬ 
ways  fo  many  blemlffies,  whieh,  however,  both  in  the 
one  eafe  and  In  the  other,  eeafe  to  appear  deformities  to 
thofe  who  have  them  eontinually  before  their  eyes.  In 
the  works  of  art,  even  the  moft  enlightened  mind,  when 
warmed  by  beauties  of  the  higheft  kind,  will  by  degrees 
find  a  repugnanee  within  him  to  aeknowledge  any  de- 
fefls  j  nay,  his  enthufiafm  will  earry  him  fo  far  as  to 
transform  them  into  beauties  and  obje61s  of  imitation. 

“  It  muft  be  aeknowledged,  that  a  peeullarity  of 
ftyle,  either  from  its  novelty,  or  by  feeming  to  proeecd 
from  a  pceullar  turn  of  mind,  often  efeapes  blame  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  fometlmes  ftrlking  and  pleafing  3  but 
it  is  vain  labour  to  endeavour  to  imitate  it,  beeaufe  no¬ 
velty  and  peeuliarlty  being  its  only  merit,  when  it  eeafes 
to  be  new,  it  eeafes  to  have  value. 

“  A  manner,  therefore,  being  a  defedi,  and  every 
painter,  how’ever  excellent,  having  a  manner,  it  feems 
’  to  follow  that  all  kinds  of  faults  as  well  as  beauties 

may  be  learned  under  the  fan6llon  of  the  greateft  autho¬ 
rity.” 

Sfxt.  V.  Of  Colouring, 

Colouring,  though  a  fubje£I  greatly  inferior  to  many 
others  which  the  painter  muft  ftudy,  is  yet  of  fufticient 
importance  to  employ  a  confiderable  fliare  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  3  and  to  excel  in  it,  he  muft  be  well  acquainted 
I  with  that  part  of  optics  which  has  the  nature  of  light 

and  colours  for  its  objetfl.  Light,  however  fimple  and 
I  uncompounded  it  may  appear,  is  nevcrthelefs  made  up, 

as  it  were,  of  fevcral  diftlndl  fubftances  3  and  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  even  dofe,  of  thefc  ingredients,  has  been  hap¬ 
pily  dlfcovered  by  the  moderns.  Every  undivided  ray, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  fine,  is  a  little  bundle  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  azure,  indigo,  and  violet  rays,  which, 
while  combined,  are  not  to  be  dlftingulfticd  one  from 
another,  and  form  that  kind  of  light  called  white :  fo 
that  white  is  not  a  colour  per  fe,  as  the  learned  Da 
,  *  Trattato  Vinci  f  (fo  far,  it  feems,  the  percurfor  of  Newton)  ex- 
I  prefslv  affirms,  but  an  affemblage  of  colours.  Now 

c- 14*  colours,  which  compofe  light,  although  immuta- 
'  blc  in  themfelves,  and  endued  with  various  qualities, 

1  are  continually,  however,  feparatlng  from  each  other  in 

their  reflexion  from  and  paffage  through  other  fubftan¬ 
ces,  and  thus  become  manifeft  to  the  eye.  Grafs,  for 
example,  refleds  only  green  rays,  or  rather  refle6Is  green 
:  rays  in  greater  number  than  it  does  thofe  of  any  other 

colour  3  one  kind  of  wine  tranfraits  red  rays,  and  an¬ 
other  yellowiffi  rays  :  and  from  this  kind  of  feparation 
arifes  that  variety  of  colours  with  which  nature  has  di- 
;  verfified  her  various  produdlions.  Man,  too,  has  con- 

j  trived  to  feparate  the  rays  of  light  by  making  a  portion 
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of  the  fun’s  beams  pafs  through  a  glafs  prifm  3  for  after  Colouring, 
paffing  through  it,  they  appear  divided  into  feven  pure  '  ~  " 

and  primitive  colours,  placed  in  fucceffion  one  by  the 
other,  like  fo  many  colours  on  a  painter’s  pallet. 

No^v,  though  3'ltlan,  Correglo,  and  Vandyke,  have 
been  excellent  colourifts,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  thefe  phyfical  fubtleties,  that  is  no  reafon  wdiy  others 
ftiould  negledl  them.  For  it  cannot  but  be  of  great 
fcrvicc  to  a  painter  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  he  is  to  imitate,  and  of  thofe  colours 
with  which  he  is  to  give  life  and  perfe£lion  to  his  dc- 
figns  3  not  to  fpeak  of  the  pleafurc  there  is  in  being 
able  to  account  truly  and  folidly  for  the  various  effetls 
and  appearances  of  light.  From  a  due  tempering,  for 
example,  and  degrading,  of  the  tints  in  a  pi61urc3  from 
making  colours  partake  of  each  other,  according  to  the 
refleftion  of  light  from  one  obje61;  to  another  3  there 
arifes,  in  fome  meafure,  that  fublime  harmony  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  true  mufic  of  the  eye.  And 
this  harmony  has  its  foundation  in  the  genuine  prln- 
*ciples  of  optics.  Now  this  could  not  happen  in  the 
fyftem  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  held,  that  colours 
did  not  originally  exift  in  light,  but  W'ere,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  nothing  elfe  than  fo  many  modifications  which 
it  underwent  in  being  refledled  from  other  fubftances, 
or  in  paffing  through  them  3  thus  fubjefl  to  alterations 
without  end,  and  every  moment  liable  to  perifti.  Were 
that  the  cafe,  bodies  could  no  more  receive  any  hues 
one  from  another,  nor  this  body  partake  of  the  colour 
of  that,  than  fcarlet,  for  example,  beeaufe  it  has  the 
power  of  changing  into  red  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  or 
fky  which  immediately  fall  upon  it,  has  the  power  of 
changing  into  red  all  the  other  rays  refledled  to  it  from 
a  blue  or  any  other  colour  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Whereas,  allowing  that  colours  are  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture  immutable  one  into  another,  and  that  every  body 
reftedls,  more  or  lefs,  every  fort  of  coloured  rays, 
though  thofe  rays  in  the  greateft  number  which  are  of 
the  colour  it  exhibits,  there  muft  necelfarily  arife,  in 
colours  placed  near  one  another,  certain  particular  hues 
or  temperaments  of  colour :  nay,  this  influence  of  one 
colour  upon  another  may  be  fo  far  traced,  that  three  or 
four  bodies  of  different  colours,  and  likewife  the  in- 
tenfenefs  of  the  light  falling  upon  each,  being  affign- 
ed,  Ave  may  eafily  determine  in  what  fituations  and  how 
much  they  would  tinge  each  other.  Wc  may  thus,  too, 
by  the  fame  principle  of  optics,  account  for  feveral  other 
things  pradifed  by  painters  3  infomuch  that  a  perfon, 
who  has  carefully  obferved  natural  effe6ts  with  an  eye 
directed  by  folid  learning,  ftiall  be  able  to  form  ge¬ 
neral  rules,  where  another  can  only  diftinguifli  particu¬ 
lar  eafes. 

But  after  all,  the  pi6Iures  of  the  beft  colourifts  are. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  the  books  in  which  a  young 
painter  muft  chiefly  look  for  the  rules  of  colourings 
that  is,  of  that  branch  of  painting  which  contributes 
fo  much  to  exprefs  the  beauty  of  objeds,  and  is  fo  re- 
quifite  to  reprefent  them  as  what  they  really  are.  Gi¬ 
orgio  and  7’itlan  feem  to  have  difeovered  circumftances 
in  nature  which  others  have  enilrely  overlooked  3  and 
the  laft  in  particular  has  been  happy  enough  to  exprefs 
them  with  a  pencil  as  delicate  as  his  eye  was  quick  and 
piercing.  In  his  works  w’e  behold  that  fweetnefs  of 
colouring  which  is  produced  by  union,  that  beauty 
which  is  confiftent  with  truth  3  and  all  the  infenfible 

tranfuiutations. 
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t'olourm^.  trahfmiitatiofts,  ali  tlie  foft  Iranfitions,  in  a  word,  all 
the  plcafing  modulations,  of  tints  and  colours.  When 
a  young  painter  kas,  by  clofe  application,  acquired 
from  Titian,  whom  he  can  never  fufficiently  dwell  up¬ 
on,  that  art  which,  of  all  painters,  he  has  beft  contri¬ 
ved  to  hide,  he  wmuld  do  well  to  turn  to  Baflano  and 
Paolo,  on  account  of  the  beauty,  boldnefs,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  their  touches.  That  richnefs,  foftnefs,  and 
fredinefs  of  colouring  for  which  -the  Lombard  fchool 
is  fo  juilly  cried  up,  may  likewife  be  of  great  fervice 
to  him.  Nor  will  he  reap  lefs  benefit  by  ftudying  the 
principles  and  pradlice  of  the  Flemifh  fchool  ^  which, 
chiefly  by  means  of  her  varniflies,  has  contrived  to  give 
a  moft  enchanting  luflre  and  tranfparency  to  her  co¬ 
lours. 

But  whatever  pi^lures  a  young  painter  may  choofe 
to  fludy  the  art  of  colouring  upon,  he  muft  take  great 
care  that  they  be  well  preferved.  There  are  very  few 
pieces  which  have  not  fuffered  more  or  lefs  by  the 
length,  not  to  fay  the  injuries,  of  time  ;  and  perhaps 
that  precious  patina,  which  years  alone  can  impart  to 
paintings,  is  in  fome  meafure  akin  to  that  other  kind 
which  ages  alone  impart  to  medals  j  inafmuch  as,  by 
giving  teftimony  to  their  antiquity,  it  renders  them 
proportionably  beautiful  in  the  fuperflitious  eyes  of  the 
learned.  It  muft  Indeed  be  allowed,  that  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  patina  beftows,  as  it  really  does,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  harmony  upon  the  colours  of  a 
pidure,  and  deftroys,  or  at  leaft  greatly  leffens,  their 
original  rawnefs,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  im¬ 
pairs  the  frefhnefs  and  life  of  them.  A  piece  feen  many 
years  after  it  has  been  painted,  appears  much  as  it 
would  do,  immediately  after  painting,  behind  a  dull 
glafs.  It  is  no  idle  opinion,  that  Paolo  Veronefe,  at¬ 
tentive  above  all  thing,  to  the  beauty  of  his  colours, 
and  what  is  calledy?r«?^f/(?,  left  entirely  to  time  the  care 
of  harmonizing  them  perfeftly,  and  (as  we  may  fay) 
mellowing  them.  But  moft  of  the  old  mafters  took  that 
talk  upon  themfelves;  and  never  expofed  their  works 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  until  they  had  ripened  and 
finifhed  them  with  their  own  hands.  And  who  can  fay 
whether  the  Chrljl  of  Moneta,  or  the  Nativity  of  Baf- 
fano,  have  been  more  improved  or  injured  (if  we  may 
fo  fpeak)  by  the  touchings  and  retouchings  of  time, 
in  the  courfe  of  more  than  two  centuries  ?  It  is  Indeed 
impoftible  to  be  determined.  But  the  ftudious  pupil 
may  make  himfelf  ample  amends  for  any  injuries  which 
his  originals  may  have  received  from  the  liands  of  time, 
by  turning  to  truth,  and  to  Nature  which  never  growls 
old,  but  conftantly  retains  its  primitive  dower  of  youth, 
and  was  itfelf  the  model  of  the  models  before  him.  As 

foon,  therefore,  as  a  young  painter  has  laid  a  proper 
foundation  for  good  colouring,  by  ftudying  the  beft 
mafters,  he  fhould  turn  all  his  thoughts  to  truth  and 
nature.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  well  worth  while  to 
have,  in  the  academies  of  painting,  models  for  colour¬ 
ing  as  well  as  defigning;  that  as  from  the  one  the  pu¬ 
pils  learn  to  give  their  due  proportion  to  the  feveral 
members  and  inufcles,  they  may  learn  from  the  other 
to  make  their  carnations  rich  and  warm,  and  faithfully 
copy  the  different  local  hues  wliich  appear  quite  dif- 
tin(ft  in  the  different  parts  of  a  fine  body.  I'o  illuftrate 
ftill  farther  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  model,  let  us  fuppofe  it 
placed  in  different  lights:  now  In  that  of  the  fun,  now 
in  that  of  the  iky,  and  now  again  in  that  of  a  lamp  or 
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candle  ^  one  time  placed  in  the  fhade,  and  another  in  I>raj3ery. 
a  refleded  light.  Hence  the  pupil  may  learn  all  the 
different  effe6Is  of  the  complexion  in  different  circum- 
ftanecs,  whether  the  livid,  the  lucid,  or  tranfparent  5 
and,  above  all,  that  variety  of  tints  and  half  tints,  oc- 
cafioned  in  the  colour  of  the  fkin  by  the  epidermis  ha¬ 
ving  the  bones  immediately  under  it  in  fomc  places, 
and  in  others  a  greater  or  lefs  number  of  blood-veffels 
or  quantity  of  fat.  An  artift  who  had  long  ftudied 
fueh  a  model  w^ould  run  no  rifk  of  degrading  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  by  any  particularity  of  ftyle,  or  of  giving 
into  that  prepofterous  fulnefs  and  floridnefs  of  colour 
which  is  at  prefent  fo  much  the  tafte.  He  would  not 
feed  his  figures  with  rofes,  as  an  ancient  painter  of 
Greece  ftirewdly  expreffed  it,  but  with  good  beef;  a  dial 
difference  which  the  learned  eye  x)f  a  modern  writer  5- 
could  perceive  between  the  colouring  of  Barocci  and 
that  of  Titian.  To  pra6tife  in  that  manner,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  great  mafter,  no  better  than  inuring  one’s 
felf  to  the  commiffion  of  blunders.  What  ftatues  are 
in  delign,  nature  is  in  colouring ;  the  fountain-head  of 
that  ])erfe6lion  to  which  every  artift,  ambitious  to  ex¬ 
cel,  Ihould  conftantly  afpire  :  and  accordingly  the  Fle- 
mifh  painters,  in  confequence  of  their  aiming  folcly  to 
copy  nature,  are  in  colouring  as  excellent  as  they  are 
wont  to  be  awkward  in  defigning.  The  beft  model  for 
the  tone  of  colours  and  the  degradation  of  fhades  is 
furniftied  by  means  of  the  earner a-obf cur  a »  See  Diop¬ 

trics,  Sefl.  vi.  and  ix. 


Sect.  VI.  Of  t}r apery. 

Drapery  is  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  of 
the  whole  art,  and  accordingly  demands  the  greateft 
attention  and  ftudy.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  painter 
has  nothing  but  naked  figures  to  reprefent ;  nay,  his 
fubjeds  generally  confift  of  figures  clothed  from  head 
to  foot.  Now  the  flowing  of  the  folds  in  every  gar¬ 
ment  depends  chiefly  upon  the  relief  of  the  parts  that 
lie  under  it.  A  certain  author,  w^e  forget  his  name, 
obferves,  that  as  the  inequalities  of  a  furface  arc  dif- 
coverable  by  the  inequalities  in  the  water  that  runs  over 
it,  fo  the  pofture  and  fliape  of  the  members  muft  be 
difcernible  by  the  folds  of  the  garment  that  covers 
them.  Thofe  idle  windings  and  gatherings,  with  which 
fome  painters  have  affe<fted  to  cover  their  figures,  make 
the  clothes  made  up  of  them  look  as  if  the  body  had 
fled  from  under  them,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place  but 
a  heap  of  empty  bubbles,  fit  emblems  of  the  brain  that 
conceived  them.  As  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  there 
iffuc  here  and  there  boughs  of  various  forms,  fo  from 
one  niiftrefs  fold  there  always  flow  many  leffer  ones  : 
and  as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  the  tree  that  the  elegance, 
compadnefs,  or  opennefs  of  its  branches  chiefly  depends; 
it  is,  in  like  manner,  by  the  quality  of  theftuff  of  which 
a  garment  is  made,  that  the  number,  order,  and  fize  of 
its  folds  muft  be  determined.  To  fum  up  all  in  two 
v/ords,  the  drapery  ought  to  be  natural  and  eafy,  fo  as 
to  fhow  what  fluff  it  is,  and  what  parts  it  covers.  It 
ought,  as  a  certain  author  expreffes  it,  to  cover  the 
body,  as  it  were  merely  to  ftiow  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftora  with  fome  of  our  mafters 
to  draw  all  their  figures  naked,  and  then  drape  them ; 
from  the  fame  principle  that  they  firft  drew  the  Ikeie- 
tons  of  their  figures,  and  afterwards  covered  them  with 

mufcles* 
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Drapery,  mufcles.  And  it  was  by  proceeding  in  this  manner 
that  they  attained  to  fuch  a  degree  of  truth  in  expref- 
fing  the  folds  of  their  drapery,  and  the  joints  and  di- 
redlon  of  the  principal  members  that  lay  under  it,  fo 
as  to  exhibit  in  a  moft  ftriking  manner  the  attitude  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  belonged.  That  the  ancient 
fculptors  clothed  their  ftatues  with  equal  truth  and 
<rrace,  appears  from  many  of  them  that  are  Hill  in  be- 
I  fngj  particularly  a  Flora  lately  dug  up  in  Rome,  ^yho^e 

j  drapery  is  executed  with  fo  much  judgment,  and  in  fo 

I  grand  and  rich  a  ftyle,  that  it  may  vie  with  the  fineft 

oF  their  naked  ftatues,  even  with  the  Venus  of  Medicis. 
The  ftatues  of  the  ancients  had  fo  much  beauty  when 
naked,  that  they  retained  a  great  deal  when  clothed. 
But  here  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  it  was  ufual  with 
them  to  fuppofe  their  originals  clothed  with  wet  gar¬ 
ments,  and  of  an  extreme  flnenefs  and  delicacy,  that, 
by  lying  clofe  to  the  parts,  and  in  a  manner  clinging 
to  them,  they  might  the  better  ftiow  what  thefe  parts 
were.  For  this  reafon  a  painter  is  not^o  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  ftatues,  left  he  ftiould 
contrafl  a  dry  ftyle,  and  even  fall  into  the  ftmie  faults 
with  feme  great  mafters  who,  accuftor^jd  to  drape  with 
j  fuch  light  ftuffs  as  fit  clofe  to  the  body,  have  after¬ 

wards  made  the  coarfeft  lie  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
plainly  to  exhibit  the  mufcles  underneath  them.  It  is 
therefore  proper  to  ftudy  nature  herfelf,  and  thofe  mo¬ 
dern  mafters  who  have  come  neareft  to  her  in^  this 
branch  ^  fuch  as  Paolo  Veronefe,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Rubens,  and  above  all,  Guido  Reni.  The  flow  of  their 
drapery  is  f  )ft  and  gentle  •,  and  the  gatherings  and  plaits 
are  fo  contrived,  as  not  only  not  to  hide  the  body,  but 
to  add  grace  and  dignity  to  it.  Their  gold,  filk,  and 
woollen  ftuffs,  are  fo  diftinguifhable  one  from  another, 
by  the  quality  of  their  feveral  luftres,  and  the  peculiar 
light  and  fhade  belonging  to  each,  but  above  all  by  the 
form  and  flow  of  their  folds,  that  the  age  and  fex  of 
their  figures  are  hardly  more  difcoverable  by  their  faces. 
Albert  Duier  is  another  great  mafter  in  this  branch, 
infomuch  that  Guido  himfdf  was  not  aftiamed  to  ftudy 
him.  There  are  ftill  extant  feveral  drawings  made 
with  the  pen  by  this  great  man,  in  which  he  has  copied 
whole  figures  from  Albert,  and  fcrupuloufly  retained 
the  flow  of  his  drapery  as  far  as  his  own  peculiai  ftyle, 
lefs  harfli  and  ftiarp,  but  more  eafy  and  graceful,  would 
’  allow.  It  may  be  laid  that  he  made  the  fame  ufe  of  Al- 

i  bert  that  our  modern  writers  ought  to  make  of  the  belt 

authors  of  the  13th  century.  ^ 

^  To  drape  a  figure  well,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  folds 

be  large  and  few  in  number  ;  becaufe  large  folds  pro¬ 
duce  great  maffes  of  light  and  ftiadow,  while  fmall  ones 
”  multiply  the  objeas  of  view  and  dlftracR  the  attention. 

'  But  if  the  charaaer  of  the  drapery  or  kind  of  fluff  re¬ 

quire  fmall  folds,  they  fhould  at  leaft  be  diftributed  in 
rrroups,  in  fuc  h  a  manner  that  a  great  number  of  fmall 
folds  ftiall  be  fubordinate  to  an  equal  mafs  formed  by  a 

principal  fold.  t  1  1  r  1 

It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  colour  of  the 

drapery  contributes  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
produces  effeas  which  the  claro  obfeuro  cannot  do 
alone.  At  the  fame  time,  the  principles  of  the  claro 
obfeuro  ftiould  prefide  over,  or  at  leaft  regulate,  the 
art  of  drapery.  If  the  folds  of  the  fluff  which  cover 
the  members  expofed  to  the  light  are  too  ftrongly  ftiad- 
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ed,  they  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  members,  and  cut  I^rapery. 
them.  ^"'***^  " 

Drapery  contributes  to  the  life,  to  the  charaaer,  to 
the  expreffion  of  the  figures,  provided  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  folds  announce  the  lively  or  more  tran¬ 
quil  movement  of  thofe  figures.  The  colour,  and  the 
kind  of  fluff,  concur  alfo  to  promote  the  general  ex- 
preffion  5  brilliant  or  fine  drapery  cannot  be  properly 
introduced  in  a  mournful  fubjea,  tior  the  oppoftte  in  a 


gay  one. 

The  drapery  muft  alfo  agree  with  the  age  and  cha¬ 
raaer  of  the  figures  :  And  if  nature  in  any  inftance  is 
found  to  contradia  thofe  principles,  it  is  becaufe  they 
relate  to  the  ideal  of  the  art  5  and  it  is  this  ideal  which 
carries  it  to  the  greateft  perfeaion. 

Great  attention  is  alfo  neceffary  to  the  fituation  in 
which  the  figures  are  placed,  and  the  aaions  about 
which  they  are  employed.  If  they  are  in  the  aa  of 
afeending,  a  column  of  air  weighs  down  the  drapery  j 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  defeending,  the  drapery 
is  fupported  and  fpread  out.  The  folds  placed  on 
every  member,  and  the  general  play  of  the  drapery, 
ftiould  indicate  whether  the  figure  is  in  aaion  or  about 
to  be  fo  ;  whether  aaion  be  beginning  or  ending  ;  and 
whether  it  be  flow,  or  quick,  or  violent.  All  this  is 
agreeable  to  nature  j  but  it  alfo  partakes  of  the  ideal, 
fince  nature  never  can  be  copied  in  fuch  fluauating  ft- 
tuations.  The  praaiice  of  the  Roman  fchools,  firft  to 
draw  after  nature,  and  then  to  paint  after  the  drawing, 
cannot  be  adopted  by  colourifls  ;  becaufe  nature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  the  ftuffs,  produces  tones  and  lights 
which  give  more  perfeaion  and  truth  to  the  work. 
Meanwhile  Raphael,  who  followed  this  praaice,  enjoys 
the  firft  reputation  for  giving  play  to  his  drapery,  and 
difpofmg  the  folds  in  the  beft  order.  In  this  part  he  has 
even  attained  the  height  of  ideal  beauty.  He  is  the 
greateft  painter  of  drapery,  as  the  Venetians  are  the 
greateft  in  painting  fluffs. 

Raphael,  fays  Mengs,  imitated  at  firft  his  mafter 
Perugin’s  manner  of  drapery  ^  and  he  brought  this 
manner  to  perfeclion,  by  ftudy ing  the  works  of  Pvla- 
faccio  and  of  Bartholomew  ;  but  he  departed  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  tafte  of  the  fchool  in  which  he  was 
educated  when  he  had  feen  the  w’orks  of  the  ancientSo 
It  was  the  baffo-relievo  of  antiquity  which  pointed  out 
to  him  the  true  flowing  of  drapery,  and  he  was  not 
backward  to  introduce  it.  He  difeovered,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  that  the  naked  is 
the  principal  part  *,  that  drapery  is  to  be  regarded  al¬ 
together  as  an  acceffory,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  cover, 
not  to  conceal  j  that  it  is  employed  from  iiccefTity,  not 
caprice  that  of  confequence  the  clothes  fhould  not  be 
fo  narrow  as  to  conftrain  the  members,  nor  fo  ample  as 
to  embarrafs  them  ;  but  that  the  artift  fliould  adapt 
them  to  the  fize  and  attitude  of  the  figures  intended  to 
wear  them. 

He  underftood  that  the  great  folds  fliould  be  placed 
at  the  large  places  of  the  body  j  and  where  the  nature 
of  the  drapery  required  fmall  folds,  that  it  was  necef¬ 
fary  to  give  them  a  proje£loi),  which  indicates  a  fub- 
ordi nation  to  the  principal  parts. 

Fie  made  his  ample  draperies  without  ufelefs  folds, 
and  with  bendings  at  the  articulations.  It  was  the  form 
of  the  naked  figure  which  pointed  out  to  him  the  form, 
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Landlcapc  of  his  folds,  and  on  the  great  mufcles  he  formed  great 
mafTes,  When  any  part  required  to  be  forethortened, 
t  *  I  he  covered  it  with  the  fame  number  of  folds  as  if  it  had 

been  ftraightj  but  then  he  crowded  them  in  proportion 
to  the  foreihortening.  * 

He  frequently  dilcovered  the  border  of  his  drapery, 
to  fliow  that  his  figures  were  not  dreffed  in  a  finiple 
fack.  The  form  of  the  principal  parts,  and  the  fpecific 
weight  of  the  air,  were  always  the  caufes  of  his  folds. 
It  was  eafy  to  difcover  in  his  works,  by  the  folds  of 
his  drapery,  the  attitude  of  the  figure  previous  to  the 
one  in  which  it  was  placed  j  and  whether,  for  example, 
the  arm  was  extended  or  otherwife,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  aftion.  This  was  an  expreflion  which  he  had 
carefully  ftudied  on  all  occafions,  becaufe  he  found  it  in 
nature. 

When  the  drapery  was  to  cover  the  leg  or  arm  but 
half,  or  in  an  imperfe6l  manner,  he  made  it  eut  ob¬ 
liquely  the  member  which  was  partly  to  be  covered. 
His  folds  were  of  a  triangular  form.  The  rcafon  of 
this  form  is  in  nature :  for  all  drapery  has  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  itfelf  and  be  extended;  and  as  at  the  fame 
time  its  own  weight  obliges  it  to  fall  back  on  itfelf,  it 
is  naturally  formed  into  triangles. 

He  knew  perfe6lly  that  the  movements  of  the  body 
and  of  its  members  are  the  eaufes  of  the  aftual  fitua- 
tion  of  drapery,  and  of  the  formation  of  its  folds.  All 
his  pra6tiee  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  unfolding  and  de- 
inonllrating  of  this  theory;  and  drapery  executed  in 
tiny  other  manner  mull  be  in  a  falfe  and  vicious  tafte. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Landfcape  and  ArcJiiteBiire, 

When  our  young  painter  has  made  a  fufficient  pro- 
grefs  in  thofe  principal  branches  of  his  art,  the  defign- 
ing,  perfpe6live,  colouring,  and  drapery  of  human  fi¬ 
gures,  he  (hould  turn  his  thoughts  to  landfcape  and  ar¬ 
ch  itedlure  :  for,  by  ftudying  them,  he  will  render  him- 
felf  univerfal,  and  qualified  to  undertake  any  fubjedl; 
fo  as  not  to  rcfcmble  certain  literati,  who,  tliough  great 
mailers  in  forae  articles,  are  mere  children  in  every  thing 
elfe. 

The  molt  eminent  landfcape  painters  are  Pouflin, 
Lorenefe,  and  Titian. 

PoufTm  was  remarkable  for  his  great  diligence.  His 
pieces  are  quite  exotic  and  uncommon  ;  being  fet  olf 
with  buildings  in  a  beautiful  but  fingular  ilyle;  and 
Avith  learned  epifodes,  fuch  as  poets  reciting  their  verfes 
to  the  Avoods,  and  youths  exercifing  themfelves  in  the 
ieveral  gymnaftic  games  of  antiquity;  by  which  it 
plainly  appears,  that  he  Avas  more  indebted  for  his  fub- 
]e6ls  to  the  deferiptions  of  Paufanias  than  to  nature  and 
truth. 

Lorenefe  applied  himfelf  chiefiy  to  exprefs  the  vari¬ 
ous  plienomena  of  light,  efpecially  thofe  perceiA'able  in 
the  heavens.  And  thanks  to  the  happy  climate  of 
Home,  Avliere  he  ftudied  and  exercifed  his  talents,  he 
lias  left  us  the  brighteft  Ikies,  and  the  richeft  and  moft 
gloriouQy  cloud -tipt  horizons,  that  ean  be  Avell  concei- 
A^ed.  Nay,  the  fun  himfelf,  Avhlch,  like  the  Almighty, 
can  be  reprefented  merely  by  liis  effefts,  has  fcarcely 
efcaped  his  daring  and  ambitious  pencil. 

Titian,  the  great  confidant  of  nature.  Is  the  Homer 
Xjf  landfcape.  His  feenes  have  fo  much  truth,  fo  much 
A^arlety,  and  fuch  a  bloom  in  them,  that  it  is  impoftible 
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to  behold  them,  Avithout  wifiiing,  as  if  they  Avere  real,  Landfcape 
to  make  an  excurfion  into  them.  And  perhaps  the  anctArchi. 
fineft  landfcape  that  cA^er  iflued  from  mortal  hands,  is 
the  back  ground  of  his  martyrdom  of  St  Peter  ;  Avhere, 
by  the  difference  between  the  bodies  and  the  leaves  of 
his  trees  and  the  difpofition  of  their  branches,  one  im¬ 
mediately  difeovers  the  difference  betAveen  the  trees 
themfelves;  where  the  different  foils  are  fo  Avell  expref- 
fed,  and  fo  exquifitely  clothed  Avith  their  proper  plants, 
that  a  botanift  has  much  ado  to  keep  his  hands  from 
them.  See  Part  II.  fe6l,  li. 

Paolo  Veronefe  is  in  architefture  Avhat  Titian  is  In 
landfcape.  To  excel  in  landfcape,  Ave  nuift,  above  all 
things,  ftudy  nature.  To  excel  in  arehite6lure,  Ave  muft 
chiefly  regard  the  fineft  Avorks  of  art;  fueli  as  the  fronts 
of  ancient  edifices,  and  the  fabrics  of  thofe  moderns 
Avho  have  beft  ftudied  and  beft  copied  antiquity.  Next 
to  Brunellefchi  and  Alberti,  Avho  Avere  the  firft  revivers 
of  archi tenure,  came  Bramante,  Giulio  Romano,  San- 
fovino,  Sanmicheli,  and  laftly  Palladio,  Avhofe  Avorks 
the  young  painter  ftiould  above  all  the  reft  diligently 
ftudy  and  imprint  deeply  on  his  mind.  Nor  is  Vignola 
to  be  forgotten ;  for  fome  think  he  was  a  more  fcrupulous 
copier  of  antiquity,  and  more  exa£l,  than  Palladio  him¬ 
felf,  infomueh  that  moft  people  eonfider  him  as  the  firft 
archite6l  among  the  moderns.  For  our  part,  to  fpeak 
of  him,  not  as  fame,  but  as  truth  feems  to  require,  Ave 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  rather  than  break  through 
the  generality  of  the  rules  contrived  by  him  to  facili¬ 
tate  practice,  he  has  in  fome  inftances  deviated  from 
the  moft  beautiful  proportions  of  the  antique,  and  is 
rather  barren  in  the  diftribution  and  difpofition  of  cer¬ 
tain  members.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  height  of 
his  pedeftals  and  eorniees  hinders  the  column  from 
ftiOAving  in  the  orders  defigned  and  employed  by  him, 
as  it  does  in  thofe  of  Palladio.  Amongft  that  great 
variety  of  proportions  to  be  met  Avith  in  ancient  ruins^ 

Palladio  has  been  extremely  happy  inchoofing  the  beft. 

His  profiles  are  Avell  contrafted,  yet  cafy.  All  the  parts 
of  his  buildings  hang  Avell  together.  Grandeur,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  beauty,  Avalk  hand  in  hand  in  them.  Iii 
Ihoit,  the  A"ery  blemifiies  of  Palladio,  Avho  Avas  no  Have 
to  conveniency,  and  fometimes  perha^AS  Avas  too  profufe 
in  his  decorations,  are  piclurefque.  And  Ave  may  rca- 
fonably  believe,  that  it  was  by  folloAving  fo  great  a 
niafter,  whofe  AVorks  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes, 
that  Paolo  Veronefe  formed  that  fine  and  maftcrly  tafte 
Avhich  enabled  him  to  embellHh  his  compofitions  Avith 
fuch  beautiful  ftru6lures. 

The  ftudy  of  archite6lure  cannot  fail,  in  another  re- 
fpedl,  of  being  very  ufeful  to  the  young  painter,  inaf- 
much  as  it  Avill  bring  him  acquainted  Avith  the  form  of 
the  temples,  thermae^  bafilics,  theatres,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Befides,  from  the 
baftb- relic Ams  Avith  Avhich  it  Avas  cuftomary  to  adorn  thefe 
buildings,  he  may  gather,  Avitli  equal  delight  and  profit, 
the  nature  of  tlieir  facrifices,  arms,  military  enfigns,  and 
drefs.  The  ftudy  of  landfcape,  too,  Avill  render  familiar 
to  him  the  form  of  the  A'arlous  plants  peculiar  to  each 
foil  and  climate,  and  fuch  other  things  as  ferve  to  clia- 
ra6lerife  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  Thus  by 
degrees  he  Avill  learn  Avhat  Ave  call  cojlume^  one  of  the 
chief  requifites  in  a  painter;  finee  by  means  of  it  he 
may  exprefs  AvIth  groat  preeifion  the  time  and  place  in 
AvhIch  his  feene'^  ace  laid. 
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Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  ExpreJJton  of  the  PaJJtons, 


That  language  which  above  all  others  a  painter 
fhould  carefully  endeavour  to  learn,  and  from  nature 
herfelf,  is  the  language  of  the  pafTions.  Without  it 
the  fineft  works  niuft  appear  lifelefs  and  inanimate.  It 
IS  not  enough  for  a  painter  to  be  able  to  delineate  the 
niofl  exquifite  forms,  give  them  the  moft  graceful  at¬ 
titudes,  and  compofe  them  well  together  j  it  is  not 
enough  to  drefs  them  out  with  propriety,  and  in  the 
moft  beautiful  colours  5  it  is  not  enough,  in  fine,  by  the 
powerful  magic  of  light  and  (hade,  to  make  the  canvas 
vanifh.  No  j  he  muft  likewife  know  how  to  clothe  his 
figures  with  grief,  with  joy,  -with  fear,  with  anger  *,  he 
muft,  in  fome  fort,  write  on  their  faces  vvdiat  they  think 
and  what  they  feel  \  he  muft  give  them  life  and  fpeech. 
It  is  indeed  in  this  branch  that  painting  truly  foars,  and 
in  a  manner  rifes  fuperior  to  itfelf  j  it  is  in  this  branch 
fhe  makes  the  rpe6tator  apprehend  much  more  than  what 
Ihe  exprefles. 

The  means  employed  in  her  imitations  by  painting, 
are  the  circumfeription  of  terms,  the  chiaro-feuro,  and 
colours  all  which  appear  folely  calculated  to  ftrike  the 
vifiial  faculty.  Notwithftanding  which,  fhe  contrives 
to  reprefent  hard  and  foft,  rough  and  fmoolh  furfaces, 
which  arc  obje6ls  of  the  touch  :  and  this  by  means  of 
certain  tints,  and  a  certain  chiaro-feuro,  which  has  a 
different  look  in  marble,  in  the  bark  of  trees,  in  downy 
and  delicate  fubftances.  Nay,  (lie  contrives  to  exprefs 
found  and  motion,  by  means  of  light  and  fhade,  and 
certain  particular  configurations.  In  fome  landfcapes 
of  Diderlch  we  almoft  hear  the  water  murmur,  and 
fee  it  tremble  along  the  Tides  of  the  river  and  of  the 
boats  upon  it.  In  the  Battle  of  Burgogne,  we  are 
really  apt  to  fancy  that  the  trumpet  founds  5  and  we 
fee  the  horfe,  who  has  thrown  his  rider,  feamper  along 
the  plain.  But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  painting, 
in  virtue  of  her  various  colours  and  certain  particular 
geftures,  expreffes  even  the  fentinients  and  moft  hidden 
affe61ions  of  the  foul,  and  renders  her  vifible,  fo  as  to 
make  the  eye  not  only  touch  and  hear,  but  even  kindle 
into  paflion  and  reafon. 

Many  have  written,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  fa¬ 
mous  Le  Brun,  on  the  various  changes  that,  according 
to  the  various  paftions,  happen  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,  which  is,  as  it  -were,  the  dumb  tongue  of  the  foul. 
They  obferve,  for  example,  that  in  fits  of  anger  the 
face  reddens,  the  mufcles  of  the  lips  puff  out,  the  eyes 
fparkle  \  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  fits  of  melancholy, 
the  eyes  grow  motionlefs  and  dead,  the  face  pale,  and 
the  lips  fink  in.  It  may  be  of  fervice  to  a  painter  to 
read  thefe  and  fueh  other  remarks  ;  but  it  will  be  of  in¬ 
finitely  more  fervice  to  ftudy  them  in  nature  itfelf,  from 
W'hich  they  have  been  borrowed,  and  which  exhibits  them 
in  that  lively  manner  which  neither  tongue  nor  pen  can 
exprefs. 

Upon  Le  Brun’s  Treatife  on  the  Paftions,  we  have 
the  following  juft,  though  fevere,  criticifm  by  Winckle- 
man.  “  ExprelTion,  though  precarious  in  its  nature 
(fays  he),  has  been  reduced  into  a  fyftem,  in  a  Trea¬ 
tife  on  the  Paffions  by  Charles  le  Brun,  a  work  gene¬ 
rally  put  into  the  hands  of  young  artifts.  The  plates 
which  accompany  this  treatife  do  not  only  give  to  the 
face  the  affe<ftions  of  the  foul  in  too  high  a  tone,  but 
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there  are  many  of  the  heads  in  'which  the  paftions  are  Expreffioa 
reprefen  ted  in  an  outrageous  manner.  He  appears  to 
give  inftruftions  in  expreflion,  as  Diogenes  gave  ex-  1  \ 

amples  of  morality  :  I  a6I  like  muficians,  faid  that  cy¬ 
nic,  who  give  a  high  tone,  in  order  to  indicate  a  true 
one.  But  the  fervour  of  youth  has  naturally  more  in¬ 
clination  to  feize  the  extreme  than  the  middle  j  and 
hence  it  is  difficult  fur  the  young  artift,  in  copying  after 
Le  Brun,  to  feize  the  true  tone.  Youth  in  general  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  that  regard  for  the  calm  and  mo¬ 
derate  in  the  arts,  which  they  have  for  the  precepts  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.” 

Other  French  writers  have  given  Inftru (Elions  re- 
fpe<Eling  the  expreffion  of  the  paffions,  equally  excep¬ 
tionable  with  thofe  of  Le  Brun,  All  of  them  whom 
w^e  have  confulted  make  fo  many  divifions  and  fubdi- 
vifions  of  paffions,  that  a  philofopher  cannot  follow 
them  in  metaphyfical  theory,  nor  a  painter  exhibit  their 
effe(Els  upon  canvas.  Nature  therefore  muft  be  his 
guide,  particularly  in  treating  thofe  very  minute  and 
almoft  imperceptible  differences,  by  which,  however, 
things  very  different  from  each  other  are  often  ex- 
preffed.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  -with  regard  to 
the  paffions  of  laughing  and  crying  ;  as  in  thefe,  how¬ 
ever  contrary,  the  mufcles  of  the  face  operate  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  the  famous  Pietro  de  Cor¬ 
tona  was  one  day  finifhing  the  face  of  a  crying  child 
in  a  reprefentation  of  the  Iron  Age,  wdth  which  he 
■was  adorning  the  floor  called  the  Hot-hath  in  the  royal 
palace  of  Pitti,  Ferdinand  II.  who  happened  to  be 
looking  over  him  for  his  amufement,  could  not  forbear 
expre fling  his  approbation,  by  crying  out,  “  Oh  how' 
well  that  child  cries  !”  To  whom  the  artift, — “  Has 
your  majefty  a  mind  to  fee  how  eafy  it  is  to  make  chiL 
dren  laugh  ?  Behold,  I’ll  prove  it  in  an  inftant And 
taking  up  his  pencil,  by  giving  the  contour  of  the^ 
mouth  a  concave  turn  downwards  inftead  of  the  con¬ 
vex  upwards  which  it  before  had,  and  with  little  or  no 
alteration  in  any  other  part  of  the  face,  he  made  the^ 
child,  who  a  little  before  feenied  ready  to  burft  its  heart 
with  crying,  appear  in  equal  danger  of  burftlng  its  fides 
with  immoderate  laughter  ;  and  then,  by  reftoring  the 
altered  features  to  their  former  pofition,  he  foon  fet  the 
child  a-crying  again.” 

The  different  expreffions  of  laughter  and  viotyingLeSlures  of 
are  thus  defcrlbed  by  Le  Brun.  ‘‘  The  movements  oi Philip  BaU 
laughter  are  expreffed  by  the  eye-brows  elevated  to- 
wards  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  lowered  towards  the 
fides  of  the  nofe  :  the  eyes,  almoft  ffiut,  appear  fome-  Crufea  il 
times  moiftened  with  tears  :  the  mouth,  a  little  open,  Pyjirato^ 
allows  the  teeth  to  be  feen  ;  the  extremities  of  the 
mouth  drawn  back,  make  a  dimple  in  the  cheeks, 
which  appear  to  be  fwelled  :  the  noftrils  are  open  : 
and  the  face  becomes  red.  The  changes  -^vAich  weep¬ 
ing  occafions  are  equally  vifible.  The  eye-brow  is 
lowered  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead  \  the  eyes  are 
almoft  ftmt,  moiftened,  and  lowered  towards  the  fides  of  ‘ 
the  cheeks  :  the  noftrils  are  fwelled,  and  the  veins  of 
the  forehead  very  apparent  :  the  mouth  fhut,  by  the 
lownefs  of  its  fides,  occafions  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks ; 
the  under  lip  is  turned  down,  and  preffes  at  the  fame 
time  the  upper  lip  :  the  whole  countenance  is  wrinkled 
and  becomes  red  ;  efpccially  the  eye-brows,  the  eyes, 
the  nofe,  and  the  cheeks.” 

According  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  beft  mafter^  ' 

4  O  that 
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Expreflion  that  a  painter  can  have  recourfe  to  In  this  branch  are 
ditmb  men  \vho  have  found  out  tlie  method  of 

•  ^  y  L/  cxpre fling  their  fentiraents  by  the  motion  of  their  hands, 
eyes,  eye-brows,  and  in  fliort  every  other  part  of  the 
body.  If  this  advice  be  at  all  proper,  fuch  geftures 
mult  be  imitated  with  great  fobriety  and  moderation, 
left  they  fliould  appear  too  flrong  and  exaggerated  5  and 
the  piece  fliould  fliovv  nothing  but  pantomimes,  when 
fpeaking  figures  alone  are  to  be  exhibited  5  and  fo  be¬ 
come  theatrical  and  fecond-hand,  or,  at  belt,  look  like 
the  copy  of  a  theatrical  and  fecond-hand  nature. 

The  ar till  will  reap  greater  benefit  from  ftudying 
fuch  fine  ancient  heads  as  tliofe  of  Mithridates,  Sene* 
ca,  Alexander  dying,  Cleopatra,  Niobe,  &.c.  and  above 
all,  from  attentively  obferving  fuch  movements  of  na¬ 
ture  as  we  dally  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  let  lilm 
chiefly  confult  his  looklng-glafs,  and  ftudy  after  his 
own  face,  what,  in  certain  expreflions,  are  the  mufcles, 
the  lineaments,  the  tints,  and  the  accidental  circum- 
flances  which  charadlerlfe  the  lituatlon  of  the  foul. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  model,  which  is  affected  with 
no  fentlment,  prefents  that  to  us  which  we  ourfelves 
feel,  and  which  we  are  capable  of  exprefling  when  we 
are  our  own  model.  Puget  executed  the  legs  of  his 
Milo  after  his  own  *,  and  many  ingenious  artifls  have 
had  recourfe  to  a  fimilar  expedient.  In  fliort,  to  be 
affected  ourfelves  is  the  true  fecret  of  affedling  the 
fpeiSIator. 

We  muft  not  negledi,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fccure 
t^e  fleeting  chara6lers  which  nature  prefents  to  us  on 
a  thoufand"  occafions.  We  muft  dlftruft  our  memory, 
and  alf'  the  refourccs  which  are  not  eafily  employed 
when  we  happen  to  ftand  in  need  of  them.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  watch  the  clrcumftances  from  which  wc  can  de¬ 
rive  any  ufeful  hint  5  to  feizc  them  when  they  prefent 
themfeives  ;  and  to  be  careful  never  to  lofc,  by  an  irre¬ 
parable  negligence,  the  fruit  of  a  happy  incident; 

Let  us  alfo  endeavour  to  poflefs  the  feeling  of  what 
\ve  are  to  exprefs  :  whether  it  be  by  forming  the 
image  of  a  thing  abfent  as  if  it  were  prefent,  or  by 
being  affeifted  with  the  lively  Idea  of  a  fituation  which 
Ave  have  either  experienced,  or  with  which  we  have 
feen  another  perfon  remarkably  affe£Ied.  We  muft 
never  forget,  that  all  the  terrible  or  agreeable,  the 
violent  or  flight  movements,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  na¬ 
tural  manner,  and  bear  a  relation  to  the  age,  condi¬ 
tion,  fex,  and  dignity  of  the  perfon.  Phofe  grada¬ 
tions,  which  art  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fituation,  and  the  character  of  men,  compofe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  of  difeernment,  kno^vledge,  and  tafte. 
They  have  been  the  obje<51s  of  attention  and  inquiry 
to  the  muft  eminent  painters  of  every  age;  and  they 
were  of  the  laft  importance  in  aflifting  them  to  arrive  at 
that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  they  have  carried 
expreflion. 

We  are  told  ftrange  things  of  the  ancient  painters 
of  Greece  in  regard  to  expreffion  ;  cfpecially  of  Ari- 
Hides  ;  who,  in  a  pidure  of  his,  reprefenting  a  woman 
wounded  to  death  at  a  fiege,  with  a  child  crawling^  to 
her  breaft,  makes  her  appear  afraid,  left  the  child, 
when  (lie  was  dead,  fhould,  for  want  of  milk,  fuck  her 
blood.  A  Medea  murdering  her  children^  by  1  imoma- 
chus,  was  likcwlfe  much  cried  up,  as  the  Ingenious 
artift  contrived  to  exprefs,  at  once,  In  her  countenance, 
both  the  fury  that  hurried  her  on  to  the  coraxniflrion  of 
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fo  great  a  crime,  and  the  tendernefs  of  a  mother  that  Kxpreffio^ 
feemed  to 'withhold  her  from  it.  Rubens  attempted  to  oftln=*  , 
exprefs  fuch  a  double  effeft  in  the  face  of  Mary  Mts  , 
dicis,  ft  ill  in  pain  from  htr  paft  labour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  full  of  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  Daupliin.  And  in 
the  countenance  of  San^Ia  Polonia,  painted  by  'i'iepolo 
for  St  Anthony’s  church  at  Padua,  one  may  clearly 
read  a  mixture  of  pain  from  the  wound  given  her  by  the 
executioner,  and  of  pleafure  from  the  profpe6t  of  para- 
dlfe  opened  to  her  by  it. 

Few,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  the  examples  of  flrong 
expreffion  aft'orded  by  the  Venetian,  Flemifli,  or  Lom¬ 
bard  fchools.  Deprived  of  that  great  hajipincfs,  the 
happinefs  of  being  able  to  contemplate,  at  leifure,  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  the  pureft  fources  of  perfc6lion 
in  point  of  defign,  expreflion,  and  character  ;  and  ha-  , 

ving  nothing  but  nature  conftantly  before  their  eyes  ; 
they  made  ftrength  of  colouring,  blooming  complec- 
tions,  and  the  grand  effe6ls  of  the  cliiaro-oblcuro,  their 
principal  ftudy  :  they  aimed  more  at  charming  the  fen- 
ies  than  at  captivating  the  under ftanding.  The  Ve¬ 
netians,  in  particular,  feem  to  have  placed  tlieir  whole 
glory  in  fetting  off  their  pieces  with  all  that  rich  va¬ 
riety  of  perfonages  and  dref’s,  which  their  capital  is 
continually  receiving  by  means  of  its  extenfive  com¬ 
merce,  and  which  attracts  fo  much  the  eyes  of  all  thofe 
who  vifit  it.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  if,  in  all  the 
pidures  of  Paolo  Veronefe,  there  is  to  be  found  a  bold 
and  judicious  expreflion,  or  one  of  thofe  attitudes 
which,  as  Petrarch  expreffes  It,  fpeak  without  words ; 
unlefs,  perhaps,  It  be  that  remarkable  one  in  his  Mar^ 
rtage  Fcajl  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  diredly  oppofitc  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  eyes  arc 
fixed  upon  her,  there  appears  a  woman  in  red,  holding 
up  to  him  the  fkirts  of  her  garment  ;  as  much  as  to  fay, 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  wine  miraculoully  produced 
was  exadly  of  the  colour  with  the  fluff  on  her  back. 

And  in  fad  it  is  red  wine  we  fee  in  the  cups  and 
pitchers.  But  all  this  while  the  faces  and  attitudes  of 
moft  of  the  company  betray  not  the  leaft  fign  of  wonder 
at  fo  extraordinary  a  miracle.  They  all,  in  a  manner, 
appear  Intent  upon  nothing  but  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry.  Such,  in  general,  is  the  ftyle  of  the 
Venetian  fchool.  The  Florentine,  over  which  Michael  , 

Angelo  prefided,  above  all  things  curious  of  defign,  was 
moft  minutely  and  fcrupuloufly  exad  in  point  of  ana¬ 
tomy.  On  this  Ibc  fet  her  heart,  and  took  fingular  | 

pleafure  in  difplaying  it.  Not  only  elegance  of  form, 
and  noblenefs  of  invention,  but  likewife  ftrength  of  ex¬ 
preflion,  triumph  In  the  Homan  fchool,  nurfed  as  it  were 
amongft  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  bofom  of 
a  city  which  had  once  been  the  fern  in  ary  of  learning 
and  polltenefs.  Here  it  was  that  Domenichino  and 
Pouflin,  both  great  mafters  of  expreflion,  refined  them-  ) 

felves,  as  appears  more  particularly  by  the  St  Jerome  \ 

of  the  one,  and  the  Death  of  Germanicus^  and  the  ! 

Slaughter  of  the  Innocents^  by  the  other.  Here  it  was  \ 

that  Raphael  arofe,  the  fovereign  mafter  of  them  all.  j 

One  would  imagine  that  pidures,  which  are  generally  | 

confidered  as  the  books  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the  ig-  j 

norant  only,  he  had  undertaken  to  make  the  inllrudors 
even  of  the  learned.  One  would  imagine,  that  he  in-  • 

tended  in  fome  meafure,  to  juftlfy  Quintilian  who  *  InjitU 
affirms,  that  painting  has  more  power  over  us  than  all 
the  arts  of  rhetoric.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  iingle  pic¬ 
ture  !' 
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Expreffion  lure  of  Raphael’s  from  Rudy  of  which  thofe  who 
of  the  curious  in  point  of  expreffion  may  not  reap  great  be- 

^l>allions.  ,  particularly  his  Martyrdom  of  Ht  Felicitas^  his 

'  Transfigurations^  his  Jofepli  explaining  to  Pharaoh  his 
dreanu  a  piece  lo  highly  rated  by  Pouffm.  His  School 
of  Athens  in  the  Vatican,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
i  a  fchool  of  expreffion.  Among  the  many  miracles  of 

art  with  which  this  piece  abounds,  we  fliall  fingle  out 
that  of  the  four  boys  attending  on  a  mathematieian, 
who,  Hooping  to  the  ground  with  his  compaffes  in  his 
hand,  is  giving  them  the  demonflration  of  a  theorem. 

'  One  of  the.  boys,  recollecting  within  himfelf,  keeps  back, 

with  all  the  appearance  of  profound  attention  to  the  rea- 
foning  of  the  matter  *,  another,  by  the  brifknefs  of  his 
attitude,  difeovers  a  greater  quicknefs  of  apprchenfion  j 
while  the  third,  who  has  already  feized  the  conclufion, 
is  endeavouring  to  beat  it  into  the  fourth,  who,  Handing 
motionlefs,  with  open  arms,  a  Haring  countenance,  and 
an  unfpeakable  air  of  Hupidity  in  liis  looks,  will  never 
perhaps  be  able  to  make  any  thing  of  the  matter.  And 
it  is  probable  from  this  very  group  that  Albani,  who 
Hudied  Raphael  fo  clofely,  drew  the  following  precept 
of  his  *,  “  That  it  behoves  a  painter  to  exprefs  more 
circumHanccs  than  one  by  every  attitude  j  and  fo  to 
1  employ  his  figures,  that,  by  barely  feeing  what  they 

are  aClually  about,  one  may  be  able  to  guefs,  both  what 
they  have  been  already  doing,  and  are  next  going  to 
do.”  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  precept  ;  but  it  is  only 
by  a  due  obfervanee  of  it  that  the  eye  and  the  mind 
can  be  made  to  hang  in  fufpenfe  on  a  painted  piece  of 
)  canvas.  It  is  expreffion  that  a  painter,  ambitious  to 

foar  in  his  profeffion,  muH,  above  all  things,  labour  to 
i  perfea  himfelf  in.  It  is  the  laH  goal  of  his  art,  as  So- 

I  xentsph  <^rates  proves  to  Parrhafius.  It  is  in  expreffion  that 
Memorab,  dumb  poetry  confiHs,  and  what  the  prince  of  our  poets 
hb.  iii.  calls  a  vlfible  language. 

Sect.  IX,  Of  Invention, 

As  the  operations  of  a  general  ffiould  all  ultimately 
tend  to  battle  and  conqueH,  fo  ffiould  all  the  thoughts 
of  a  painter  to  pcrfe(H  invention.  Now,  the  Hudies 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  recommending,  will  prove 
fo  many  wungs  by  which  he  may  raife  himfelf,  as  it 
were,  from  the  ground,  and  foar  on  high,  when  defirous 
of  trying  his  Hrengtli  this  way,  and  producing  fome- 
thing  from  his  own  hand.  Invention  is  the  finding  out 
probable  things,  not  only  fuch  as,  are  adapted  to  the 
fubjea  in  hand,  but  fuch,  befides,  as  by  their  fublimlty 
and  beauty  are  moH  capable  of  exciting  fuitable  fenti- 
ments  in  the  fpedator,  and  of  making  him,  when  they 
happen  to  be  well  executed,  fancy  that  it  is  the  fubje6l 
itfelf  in  its  greateH  perfe«Hion,  and  not  a  mere  reprefen- 
tatiAn  of  it,  that  he  has  before  him.  We  do  not  fay 
true  things,  but  probable  things  j  becaiife  probability  or 
verifimilitude  is,  in  fa^,  the  truth  of  thofe  arts  which 
have  the  fancy  for  their  objea.  It  is,  indeed,  the  bu- 
fiiiefs  and  duty  of  both  naturaliHs  and  hiHorians  to^  draw 
objeas  as  they  find  them,  and  reprefent  them  M’ith  all 
thofe  iraperfeaions  and  blemiffies,  to  which,  as  Indivi¬ 
duals,  they  are  fubjea.  But  an  ideal  painter,  and  fuch 
alone  is  a  "true  painter,  refembles  the  poet:  inHead  of 
copying,  he  Imitates  :  that  is,  he  works  with  liis  fancy, 
and  reprefents  objeas  endued  with  all  that  perfeaion 
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which  belongs  to  the  fpecies,  and  may  be  conceived  in  Inveuti 
the  archetype. 

“  ’Tis  nature  all,  but  nature  methodis’d 

fays  an  eminent  poet,  fpeaking  of  poetry  ;  And  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  painting  j  it  is  nature  methodifed, 
and  made  perfea.  Infornucli,  that  the  circumHances 
of  the  aaion,  exalted  and  fublimed  to  the  higlieH  de¬ 
gree  of  beauty  and  boldnefs  they  are  fufccptlble  of, 
may,  though  poffible,  have  never  happened  exadly  fuch 
as  the  painter  fancies  and  thinks  proper  to  reprefent  them. 

Thus,  the  piety  of  i^neas,  and  the  anger  of  Achilles,  arc 
things  fo  perfedi  in  their  kind,  as  to  be  merely  probable. 

And  it  is  for  this  renfun  that  poetry,  which  i^  only  an- 
otluT  word  for  invention,  is  nnue  phiioiophical,  more 
inllniaivc,  and  more  entertaining,  than  hiiK>ry. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  what  great  advantages 
the  ancient  had  over  the  modern  painters,  'i'he  hiflory 
of  the  times  they  lived  in,  fraught  witli  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  events,  vv^as  to  them  a  rich  mine  of  the  moH 
noble  fubjecis,  which,  befides,  often  derived  no  fmall 
fublimlty  and  pathos  from  the  mythology  upon  which 
their  religion  w^as  founded.  So  far  ^Yere  their  gods 
from  being  immaterial,  and  placed  at  an  Infinite  di- 
Hanee  above  their  w  oribippers  •,  fo  far  was  their  reli¬ 
gion  from  recommending  humility,  penance,  and  felf- 
dcnial,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  calculated 
merely  to  Hatter  the  fenfes,  inflame  the  paffions,  and 
poifon  the  fancy.  By  m^^lcing  the  gods  partake  of 
our  nature,  and  fubje6llng  them  to  the  fame  paffions, 
it  gave  man  hopes  of  being  able  to  mix  with  thofe 
who,  though  greatly  above  him,  refembltd  him,  not-  ^ 

withHanding,  in  fo  many  refpeds.  Befides,  thofe  dei¬ 
ties  of  theirs  were  in  a  manner  vifible,  and  to  be  met 
at  every  Hep.  The  fea  Avas  crowded  w'itli  Tritons  and 
Nereids,  the  rivers  with  Naiads,  and  the  mountains 
with  Dryads,  The  woods  fwarmed  with  Fauns  and 
Nymphs,  who,  in  tliefe  obfeure  retreats,  fought  an 
afylum  for  their  Helen  embraces.  The  moH  potent 
empires,  the  moH  noble  families,  the  moH  celebrated 
heroes,  all  derived  their  pedigree  from  the  greater  di- 
vinitie,?.  Nay,  gods  intereHed  therafclves  in  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  mankind.  Apollo,  the  god  of  long  arrows, 

Hood  by  the  fide  of  Hedor  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and 
infpired  him  Avitli  new'  Hrength  and  courage  to  batter 
down  the  walls  and  burn  the  ffiip.s  of  the  Greeks. 

Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  Avere  led  on  to  the  fight 
and  animated  by  Minerva,  preceded  by  Terror,  and  fof- 
low'-ed  by  Death.  Jove  nods,  his  divine  locks  ffiake 
on  his  immortal  head  ;  Olympus  trembles.  With  that 
countenance,  which  allays  the  tempeH,^  and  reflores 
ferenity  to  the  heavens,  he  gathers  kiffes  from  the 
mouth  of  Venus,  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men.  A- 
mong  the  ancients,  every  thing  fported  with  the  fancy  j 
and  in  thofe  works  which  depend  entirely  on  the  ima¬ 
gination,  fome  of  our  greateH  maHers  have  thought  they 
could  not  do  better  than  borrow  from  the  Pagans,  if  avc 
may  be  allowed  to  fay  it,  their  pi61ures  of  Tartaru.s  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  their  own  drawings  of  hell  more  ftriklng. 

After  all,  there  have  not  been  Avanting  able  inventors 
in  painting  among  the  moderns.  Michael  Angelo,  not- 
Avithilanding  the  depth  and  boldnefs  of  his  own  fancy, 
is  not  affiamed  in  fome  of  his  compofitions,  to  Dantize  ; 
as  Phidias  and  Apelles  may  be  faid  formerly  to  have 
O  2  Homerized^- 
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^Invention.^  Homeri^ccl.  Raphael,  too,  tutored  by  the  Greeks,  has 
-y— found  means,  like  Virgil,  to  extraft  the  quinteffcnce  of 
’  truth  has  fealoned  his  works  with  grace  and  noble- 
nefs  j  and  exalted  nature,  in  a  manner,  above  herfelf,  by 
giving  her  an  afpeft  more  beautiful,  more  animating, 
and  more  fublime,  than  (he  is  in  reality  accuftomed  to 
.  wear.  In  point  of  invention,  Domenichino  and  Hanni¬ 
bal  Caracci  come  very  near  Raphael,  efpecially  in  the 
pieces  painted  by  them  in  Rome  j  nor  does  Pouffin  fall 
very  fhort  of  him  in  fome  of  his  pictures,  particularly  in 
his  Ejlher  before  Ahafiierus^  and  his  Death  of  Germanic 
cus^  the  riched  jewel  belonging  to  the  Barberine  family. 
Ot  all  the  painters  who  have  acquired  any  extraordina¬ 
ry  degree  of  reputation,  no  one  dudied  Icfs  to  fet  off  his 
pieces  by  bold  and  beautiful  circuindancts,  or  was 
more  a  dranger  to  what  is  called  poetical  perfe&iotiy 
than  Jacopo  Baffano.  Among  the  numberlefs  indances 
we  could  produce  of  his  carelednefs  this  way,  let  it  fufdce 
to  mention  a  Preaching  of  St  Paul  painted  by  him  in  a 
place,  near  that  of  his  birth,  called  Marofego,  Indead 
of  reprefenting  the  apodle  full  of  a  divine  enthudafm, 
as  Raphael  has  done,  and  thundering  againd  the  fuper- 
ditions  of  the  heathen  in  an  affembly  of  Athenians  ;  in¬ 
dead  of  exhibiting  one  of  his  auditors  druck  to  the  quick, 
another  perfuaded,  a  third  indamed  \  he  makes  him  hold 
forth,  in  a  village  of  the  Venetian  date,  to  a  parcel  of 
poor  peafants  and  their  wives,  who  take  not  the  lead  no¬ 
tice  of  him  5  the  women  efpecially,  who  feem  to  mind 
nothing  but  the  country  labours  in  which  he  had  found 
them  employed. 

With  regard  to  invention,  painting  and  poetry  re- 
femble  each  other  fo  much  in  many  other  refpefts,  be- 
fidcs  that  of  combining  in  every  aftion  all  the  beauty 
and  elegance  it  will  admit,  that  they  well  deferve  the 
name  of fifer  arts.  They  differ,  however,  in  one  point, 
and  that  too  of  no  fmall  importance.  It  is  this.  The 
poet,  in  the  reprefentation  of  his  dory,  relates  what  has 
already  happened,  prepares  that  which  is  dill  to  come, 
and  fo  proceeds,  dep  by  dep,  through  all  the  circum- 
dances  of  the  a(dion  j  and,  to  produce  the  greater  ef- 
feft  on  his  hearers,  avails  himlelf  of  the  fuccedion  of 
time  and  place.  The  painter,  on  the  contrary,  deprived 
of  fuch  helps,  mud  be  content  to  depend  upon  one  fingle 
moment.  But  what  a  moment  !  A  moment,  in  which 
he  may  conjure  up,  at  once,  to  the  eyes  of  the  fpefta- 
tor,  a  thoufand  objefts  ;  a  moment,  teeming  with  the 
mod  beautiful  circumdances  that  can  attend  the  action  j 
a  moment,  equivalent  to  the  fucceffive  labours  of  the 
poet.  This  the  works  of  the  greated  maders,  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  feen,  fufficiently  evince  :  among 
others,  the  St  Paul  at  Lyfra^  by  Raphael,  whom  it  is 
impodible  not  to  praife  as  often  as  this  pifture  is  men¬ 
tioned.  In  order  to  give  the  fpeiffator  a  thorough  in- 
dght  into  the  fubjeft  of  this  piece,  the  painter  has  placed 
in  the  front  of  it  the  cripple  already  redored  to  his 
limbs  by  the  apoftle,  fired  with  gratitude  towards  his  be- 
nefaftor,  and  exciting  his  countrymen  to  yield  him  all 
kinds  of  honour.  Round  the  cripple  are  fome  figures 
lifting  up  the  fkirts  of  his  coat,  in  order  to  look  at  the 
legs  reduced  to  their  proper  fhape,  and  acknowledging 
Welh  gedures  full  of  adonidiment  the  reality  of  the  mira- 

shai.  7.  i  invention,  fays  a  certain  author,  a  profeffed  ad¬ 

mirer  of  antiquity,  which  might  have  been  propofed  as 
an  example  in  the  happied  age  of  Greece. 

We  have  another  diining  indance  of  the  po'vver  of 
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painting  to  introduce  a  greater  variety  of  obje^s  on  the  Invention 
feene  at  the  fame  time,  and  of  the  advantage  it  has  in  ‘  f 
this  refpea  over  poetry,  in  a  drawing  by  the  celebrated 
La  Fage.  This  drawing  reprefents  the  defeent  of  M- 
neas  into  hell.  I'he  field  is  the  dark  caverns  of  Pluto’s 
kingdom,  through  the  middle  of  which  creeps  llowly 
the  muddy  and  melancholy  Acheron.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  appears  Aineas  with  the  golden 
bough  in  his  hand,  and  with  an  air  of  adonidiment  at 
what  he  fees.  The  Sibyl,  who  accompanies  him,  is 
anfwering  the  quedions  which  he  afks  her.  The  per- 
fonage  there  is  the  ferryman  of  the  pitchy  lake,  by 
which  even  the  gods  themfelves  are  afraid  to  fwear. 

Thofe  who,  crowding  in  to  the  banks  of  the  rlveiv 
numberlefs  as  the  leaves  fhaken  off  the  trees  by  autum¬ 
nal  blads,  exprefs,  with  outdretched  hands,  an  impa¬ 
tience  to  be  ferried  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  are  the  un¬ 
happy  manes,  who,  for  want  of  burial,  are  unqualified 
for  that  happinefs.  Charon,  accordingly,  is  crying 
out  to  them,  and  with  his  lifted-up  oar  driving  them 
from  his  boat,  which  has  already  taken  in  a  number 
of  thofe  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  accudomed 
funeral  rites.  Behind  AEneas  and  the  Sibyl  we  difeover 
a  confufed  group  of  wretched  ftmls,  lamenting  bitterly 
their  misfortune  in  being  denied  a  paffage  ^  two  of 
them  wrapped  up  in  their  clothes  j  and,  in  a  fit  of  de- 
fpair,  funk  upon  a  rock.  Upon  the  fird  lines  of  the 
piece  dands  a  third  group  of  uninhumed  diades.  Leu-  * 
cafpes,  Orontes,  and,  in  the  midd  of  them,  the  good 
old  Palinurus,  formerly  mader  and  pilot  of  the  hero’s 
own  veffel,  who  with  joined  hands  mod  earnedly  de¬ 
fires  to  be  taken  along  wdth  him  into  the  boat,  that, 
after  death,  at  lead,  he  may  find  fome  repofe,  and  his 
dead  body  no  longer  remain  the  fport  of  winds  and 
waves.  Thus,  what  we  fee  fcattered  up  and  dowm  in 
many  verfes  by  Virgil,  is  here,  as  it  were,  gathered  into 
a  focus,  and  concentered  by  the  ingenious  pencil  of  the 
painter,  fo  as  to  form  a  fubjeiEl  well  worthy  of  being  ex- 
pofed,  in  more  diapes  than  one,  to  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

When  a  painter  takes  a  fubjeft  in  hand,  be  it  hido- 
rical,  be  it  fabulous,  he  diould  carefully  perufe  the 
books  which  treat  of  it,  imprint  well  on  his  mind  all 
the  circumdances  that  attend  it,  the  perfons  concern¬ 
ed  in  it,  and  the  paflions  with  which  they  mud  have 
been  feverally  animated  5  not  omitting  the  particulars 
of  time  and  place.  His  next  bufinefs  is  to  create  it, 
as  it  were,  anew,  obferving  the  rules  already  laid  down 
for  that,  purpofe  ;  From  what  is  true,  choofing  that 
which  is  mod  driking  5  and  clothing  his  fubjeft  W’ith 
fuch  acceffory  circumdances  and  adlions,  as  may  render 
it  more  confpicuous,  pathetic,  and  noble,  and  bed  dif- 
play  the  powers  of  the  inventive  faculty.  But,  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  great  diferetion  is  requifite ;  for,  let  his  ima¬ 
gination  grow  ever  fo  warm,  his  hand  is  never  to  exe¬ 
cute  any  thing  that  is  not  fully  approved  by  his  judge¬ 
ment.  Nothing  low  or  vulgar  fiiould  appear  in  a  lofty 
and  noble  argument  5  a  fault,  of  w’hich  fome  of  the 
greated  maders,  even  Lampieri  and  Poufiin,  have  been 
now  and  then  guilty. 

The  action  mud  be  one,  the  place  one,  the  time 
one.  We  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  thofe  painters, 
who,  like  the  writers  of  the  Chinefe  and  Spanifh 
theatre,  cram  a  variety  of  aft  ions  together,  and  fo  give 
us  at  once  the  w’holc  life  of  a  man.  Such  blunders,  it  is 
prefumed,  are  too  grofs  to  be  feared  at  prefen t.  1  he 
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Invention,  politeners  and  learning  of  the  age  feem  to  demand  confi- 
derations  of  a  more  refined  nature  ;  fuch  as,  that  the  epi- 
fodcs  introduced  in  the  drama  of  a  pi6lure,  the  better  to 
fill  and  adorn  it,  fhould  be  not  only  beautiful  in  them- 
felves,  but  indifpenfably  requifite.  The  games  celebrat 
ed  at  the  tomb  of  Anchifes,  in  Sicily,  have  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  in  them,  and  more  fources  of  dehght,  than  thofe 
that  had  been  before  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  Patro- 
clus  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  arms  forged  by  Vul¬ 
can  for  i^neas,  if  not  better  tempered,  are  at  leaft  bet¬ 
ter  engraved,  than  thofe  which  the  fame  god  had  forged 
feveral  ages  before  for  Achilles.  Neverthelefs,  in  the 
eyes  of  judges,  both  the  games  and  the  arms  of  Homer 
are  more  plead ng  than  thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  the  for¬ 
mer  are  more  neceflary  in  the  Iliad  than  the  latter  in  the 
j^neid.  Every  part  fliould  agree  with,  and  have  a  re¬ 
lation  to,  the  whole.  Unify  fliould  reign  even  in  varie¬ 
ty  -y  for  in  this  beauty  confifts.  This  is  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  all  the  arts  whofe  obje6l  it  is  to  imitate  the 


works  of  nature. 

Pictures  often  borrow  no  fmall  grace  and  beauty 
from  the  fiftions  of  poetry,  Albani  has  left  us,  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  his  w'orks,  fufficient  proofs  of  the  great  fliare 
the  belles  lettres  had  in  refining  his  tafte.  But  Ra¬ 
phael,  above  all  others,  may  in  this  branch  too  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  guide  and  mafler.  To  give  but  one  in- 
flancc  out  of  many ;  what  a  beautiful  thought  was  it  to 
reprefent  the  river  himfelf,  in  a  ^ojfage  of  Jordan ^  fup- 
porting  his  waters  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  open 
a  way  to  the  army  of  the  Ifraelites  !  Nor  has  he  difplay- 
I  f  d  lefs  judgment  in  reviving,  in  his  defigns  engraved  by 

Agoftino  of  Venice,  the  little  loves  of  Aetius  playing 
with  the  arms  of  Alexander,  conquered  by  the  beauty 
of  Roxana. 

Among  the  ancients,  Apelles  and  Parrhafius  were 
I  thofe  who  diftinguiflied  themfelves  moft  in  allegorical 

fabje(Rs,  in  which  the  inventive  faculty  fliows  itfelf  to 
the  greateft  advantage  •,  the  firft  by  his  pi(Rure  of 
See  Lu-  Calumny  the  ferond  by  that  of  the  Genius  of  the 
m«upon  Athcjiians  The  ancient  painter  called  Galaton  gave 
^  proof  of  his  genius  in  this  branch,  by 
'to/,  in  the  re  pre  fen  ting  a  great  number  of  poets  greedily  cfaench- 
I  lifi  of  ing  their  thirfl;  in  the  waters  gufhing  from  the  mouth 
Apetlesy  qP  tije  fublime  Homer.  And  to  this  allegory,  accord- 
fT  pTwH  Guigni,  Pliny  J  has  an  eye,  when  he  calls  that 

Nat.  Hijl.  prince  of  poets  the  fountain  of  wits.  But  it  is,  after 
lib.  XXXV.  all,  no  way  furprifing  that  we  fliould  often  meet  fuch 
fine  flights  of  fancy  in  the  ancient  artifts.  They  were 
guided  in  their  works  by  a  blind  pra<Rice  :  they 
lib.  xvii.  *  'rere  men  of  polite  education,  converfant  with  the 
jc.  5.  letters  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ^  and  the  com- 

panions  rather  than  the  fervaiits  of  the  great  men  who 
employed  them.  The  fineft  allegorical  painter  among 
the  moderns  was  Rubens  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
\Polym  much  celebrated _for  it.  The  beft  critics,  however, 
lal.  i8.  uniting  in  the  Luxemburg  gallery, 

the  queen-mother,  in  council,  with  two  cardinals  and 
Mercury.  Nor  is  there  lefs  impropriety  in  his  making 
Tritons  and  Nereids,  in  another  piece  of  the  fame  gal- 
!  Icry,  fwim  to  the  queen’s  veflel  through  the  galleys  of 

■  the  knights  of  St  Stephen.  Such  freedoms  are  equally 

difgufting  with  the  prophecies  of  Sannazaro’s  Proteus, 
concerning  the  myftery  of  the  incarnation,  or  the  Indian 
kings  of  Camoens,  reafoning  with  the  Portuguefe  on  the 
adventures  of  Ulyffes. 
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The  befl  modern  performances  in  pi^lurefque  allegory  Invention, 
are  certainly  thofe  of  Pouflin  who  availed  himfelf,  with  '—nr—' 
great  diferetion  and  judgment,  of  the  vafl:  treafures 
with  which,  by  a  clofe  ftudy  of  the  ancients,  he  had  en¬ 
riched  his  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  Le  Brun,  his 
countryman,  has  been  very  unhappy  this  way.  Ambi¬ 
tious  to  have  every  thing  his  own,  inftead  of  allegories, 
he  has  filled  the  gallery  of  Verfailles  with  enigmas  and 
riddles,  of  which  none  but  himfelf  was  qualified  to  be 
the  Oedipus.  Allegory  muft  be  ingenious,  it  is  true  j 
but  then  It  muft  be  equally  perfpicuous  j  for  which  rea- 
fon,  a  painter  fliould  avoid  all  vague  and  indeterminate 
allufions,  and  like  wife  thofe  to  hiltory  and  heathen  my¬ 
thology,  which  are  too  abftrufe  to  be  underllood  by  the 
generality  of  fpedlators.  The  befl  way,  perhaps,  to 
lymbolize  moral  and  abftra(R  things,  is  to  reprefent  par¬ 
ticular  events  :  as  Caracci  did,  by  advice  of  Monfignore  Belo- 
Agucchi,  in  the  Farnefian  palace.  For  example,  what  ^ 

can  better  exprefs  a  hero’s  love  towards  his  country,  than 
the  virtuous  Decius  confecratiug  himfelf  boldly  to  the 
infernal  gods,  in  order  to  fecure  viflory  to  his  country¬ 
men  over  their  enemies  ?  What  finer  emblems  can  we 
defire  of  emulation,  and  an  infaliable  thirfl  for  glory, 
than  Julius  C^far  weeping  before  the  ftatue  of  Alexan¬ 
der  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  ;  of  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  fortune,  than  Marius  fitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  receiving,  inftead  of  the  acclamations  of 
an  army  joyfully  faluting  him  imperator,  orders  from  a 
lidor  of  Sextilius  to  quit  Africa  )  of  indiferetion,  than 
Candaulcs,  who,  by  fliowing  the  naked  beauties  of  his 
wife  to  his  friend  Gyges,  kindled  a  paflion  that  foon 
made  him  repent  his  folly  ?  Such  reprefentations  as  thefe 
require  no  comment ;  they  carry  their  explanations  along 
with  them.  Befides,  fuppofing,  and  it  is  the  worft  we 
can  fuppofe,  that  the  painter’s  aim  in  them  fhould  hap¬ 
pen  not  to  be  underftood,  his  piece  would  ftill  give  de¬ 
light.  It  is  thus  that  the  fables  of  Arioflo  prove  fo  en¬ 
tertaining,  even  to  thofe  who  underftand  nothing  of  the 
moral  couched  under  them  *,  and  likewife  the  TEneis, 
though  all  do  not  comprehend  the  allufions  and  double 
intent  of  the  poet. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Difpoftion, 

So  much  for  invention.  Difpoftion^  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a  branch  of  invention,  confifts  in  the  pro¬ 
per  ftationing  of  what  the  inventive  faculty  has  imagi¬ 
ned,  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  fubje(R  in  the  moft  lively  man¬ 
ner.  The  chief  merit  of  difpofition  may  be  faid  to  con- 
fift  in  that  diforder,  ivhich,  wearing  the  appearance  of 
mere  chance,  is  in  fa(R  the  moft  ftudied  effedl  of  art.  A 
painter,  therefore,  is  equally  to  avoid  the  drynefs  of 
thofe  ancients  who  ahvays  planted  their  figures  like  fo 
many  couples  in  a  proceflion,  and  the  affeiRation  of  thofe 
moderns  who  jumble  them  together  as  if  they  were  met 
merely  to  fight  and  fquabble.  In  this  branch  Raphael 
was  happy  enough  tochoofe  the  juft  rae<iium,  and  at¬ 
tain  perfedlion.  The  difpofition  of  his  figures  is  always 
exa(Rly  fuch  as  the  fubje^  requires.  In  the  Battle  of 
.  Conf  antiney  they  are  confufedly  cluftered  with  as  much 
art,  as  they  are  regularly  marftialled  in  Chrifl'^s  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  keys  to  St  Peter y  and  conftituting  him  prince 
of  the  apoftles. 

Let  the  inferior  figures  of  a  piece  be  placed  as  they 
will,  the  principal  figure  fliould  ftrike  the  eye  moft,  and 

{land- 
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Difpofition.  ft  and  out,  as  k  were,  from  among  llic  reft. 

be  affe£led  various  ^vays,  as  by  placing  it  on  the  foremoft 
lines,  or  in  fome  other  confpicuous  part  of  the  piece  ; 
by  exhibiting  it,  in  a  manner,  by  itfelf;  by  making 
the  principal  Jight  fall  upon  it  j  by  giving  it  the  moft 
refplendent  drapery  ^  or,  indeed,  by  fcveral  of  thefe 
methods,  nay,  by  all  of  them  together.  For,  being  the 
hero  of  the  pidurefque  fable,  it  is  but  juft  that  it  Ibould 
draw  the  eye  to  itfelf,  and  lord  it,  as  it  were,  over  all 
the  other  obje^ls. 

x\cc()rding  to  LcoTi  Batifta  Alberti,  painters  fhould 
follow  the  example  of  comic  writers,  who  compofc  their 
fable  of  as  few  perfons  as  poftible.  For,  in  fadl,  a  crowd¬ 
ed  piifture  is  apt  to  give  as  much  pain  to  the  fpedlator, 
as  a  crowded  read  to  the  traveller. 

Some  fubjedls,  it  mull  be  granted,  require  a  number, 
?iay,  a  nation,  as  it  were,  of  figures.  On  thefe  occa- 
ftons,  it  depends  cutirely  on  the  (kill  of  the  painter  to 
difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  principal  ones 
may  always  make  the  principal  appearance  ;  and  con¬ 
trive  matters  fo  that  the  piece  be  not  overcrowded,  or 
want  convenient  refts  and  paufes.  He  mull,  in  a  w'ord, 
take  care  that  his  piece  be  full,  but  not  charged.  In 
this  refpeft,  the  Battles  of  Alexander  by  Le  Brun  are 
maftcrpieccs  which  can  never  be  fufticiently  iludied  *, 
whereas  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more  un¬ 
happy  than  the  famous  of  Tintoret,  which  co- 

^vers  one  entire  fide  of  the  great  council-chamber  at  Ve¬ 
nice.  It  appears  no  better  than  a  c(mfufcd  heap  of  fi¬ 
gures,  a  fwarm,  a  cloud,  a  chaos,  which  pains  and  fa¬ 
tigues  the  eye.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  did  not  dif- 
•pofe  this  fubjc61  after  a  model  of  his  own,  now  in  the 
‘gallery  of  Bevilacqua  at  Verona  !  In  this  laft  the  feve- 
-Tal  choirs  of  martyrs,  virgins,  biftiops,  and  other  faints, 
are  judicioufty  thrown  into  fo  many  clufters,  parted  here 
and  there  by  a  fine  fleece  of  clouds,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the 
innumerable  hoil  of  heaven  drawn  np  in  a  way  that 
makes  a  moft  agreeable  and  glorious  apjTearance.  There 
goes  a  ftory,  to  our  purpofe,  of  a  celebrated  mafter,  who 
'in  a  drawing  of  the  Univerfal  Deluge,  the  better  to  ex- 
prefs  the  iramenfity  of  the  waters  that  covered  the  earth, 
left  a  corner  of  his  paper  without  figures.  Being  afked, 
if  he  did  not  intend  to  fill  it  up  :  No,  faid  he  ;  do  not 
you  fee  my  leaving  it  empty  is  what  precifely  conftitutes 
the  pidlure  ? 

The  reafon  for  breaking  a  compofttion  into  feveral 
groups  is,  that  the  eye,  pafTing  freely  from  one  objedl 
to  another,  may  the  better  comprehend  the  %vhole.  But 
the  painter  is  not  to  flop  here  j  for  thefe  groups  are,  be- 
fidcs,  to  be  fo  artfully  put  together,  as  to  form  rich 
clufters,  give  the  whole  compofttion  a  ftngular  air  of 
grandeur,\nd  afford  the  fpeflator  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
cerningthe  piece  at  a  diftance,  and  taking  the  whole  in, 
as  it  were,  at  a  ftngle  glance.  Thefe  effedls  are  greatly 
promoted  by  a  due  regard  to  the  nature  of  colours,  fo 
as  not  to  place  together  thofe  which  are  apt  to  pain  by 
their  oppofttion,  or  diftraa  by  their  variety.  They 
fliould  be  fo  judicioufty  difpofed  as  to  temper  and  qual>- 
fy  each  other. 

A  proper  ufe  of  the  chiaro-feuro  is  like  wife  of  great 
fervice  on  this  occafion.  The  groups  are  eafily  parted, 
and  the  v/hole  piaure  acquires  a  grand  effca,  by  intro- 
'ducing  fome  ftrong  falls  of  fhade,  and,  above  all,  one 
principal  beam  of  light.  This  method  has  been  follow- 
with  great  fuccefs  by  Rembrandt  in  a  famous  piaurc 
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of  his,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs  Difpofitu*, 
on  Mount  Calvary  \  the  principal  light  darting  upon  ^ 

her  through  a  break  of  the  clouds,  while  the  rclt  of  the 
figures  about  her  ft  and  more  or  lefs  in  the  fliade.  Tin- 
toret,  too,  acquired  great  reputation,  as  well  by  that 
brifknefs  with  which  he  enlivened  his  figures,  as  by  his 
inafterly  manner  of  ftiading  them  ;  and  Polidoro  de  Ca- 
ravaggio,  though  he  fcarc'cly  painted  any  thing  but  baf- 
fo-relievos,  was  particularly  famous  for  introducing  with 
great  fkill  the  effedls  of  the  chiaro-feuro,  a  thing  firft 
attempted  by  Mantegna  in  his  T'rhimph  of  Julius  Cccfcr. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  his  compofttions  appear  fo  ftrik- 
ingly  divided  into  different  groups,  and,  among  their 
other  perfeftions,  afford  fo  much  delight  through  the 
beautiful  difpofition  that  reigns  in  them. 

In  like  manner,  a  painter,  by  the  help  of qx^rfpciftivr, 
efpeclally  that  called  aerial^  the  oppofttion  of  local  co¬ 
lours,  and  (*ther  contrivances  which  he  may  exped  to 
hit  upon  hy  ftiidying  nature,  and  thole  who  have  beft 
ftiidied  her  before  him,  will  be  able  not  only  to  part  his 
groups,  but  make  them  appear  at  different  diftances,  fo 
as  to  leave  fufftcient  paflages  between  them. 

But  the  greateft  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  the  purfuit 
of  the  methods  here  laid  down  ;  efpecially  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  tfiC  chi aro- fell ro,  that  the  effe(fts  attributed 
to  light  and  ibade,  and  to  their  various  concomitants, 
may  not  run  counter  to  truth  and  experience.  'J'his  is  a 
capital  point.  For  this  pnrpofe,  a  painter  would  do  well 
to  make,  in  little  figures,  as  Tin  toret  and  Poufiin  ufed 
to  do,  ^ 'model  of  the  fubjed  that  he  intends  to  repre- 
fent,  and  then  illuminate  it  by  lamp  or  candle-light.  By 
this  means  he  may  come  to  know  with  certainty,  if  the 
chiaro-feuro,  wFich  he  has  formed  in  his  mind,  does  not 
clafli  w’itb  the  reafon  of  things.  By  varying  the  height 
and  direfticn  of  his  light,  he  may  caftly  difeover  fuck 
accidental  effedls  as  are  moft  likely  to  recommend  his 
performance,  and  fo  eftablifti  a  proper  fyftem  for  the  il¬ 
luminating  it.  Nor  will  he  afterwards  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  modify  the  quality  of  his  thade.s,  by  foftening 
or  ftrengthening  them,  according  to  the  fituation  of  his 
fceile,  and  the  quality  of  the  light  falling  upon  it.  If 
it  fhould  happen  to  be  a  candle  or  lamp-light  feene,  he 
would  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  confider  his  model 
well,  and  faithfully  copy  it. 

In  the  next  place,  to  turn  a  group  elegantly,  the  beft 
pattern  is  that  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  adopted  by  Titian. 

As,  of  the  many  grains  that  cornpofe  a  bmnch  of  grapes, 
fome  are  ftruck  direftly  by  the  light,  and  thofe  oppofite 
to  them  are  in  the  fliade,  ^Yhilft  the  intermediate  ones 
partake  of  both  light  and  fhade  in  a  greater  or  lefs  de¬ 
gree  *,  fo,  according  to  Titian,  the  figures  of  a  group 
ftiould  be  fo  difpofed,  that,  by  the  union  of  the  chiaro* 
feuro,  feveral  things  may  appear  as  it  w'ere  but  one 
thing.  And  in  faS  it  is  only  from  his  having  purfued 
this  method,  that  we  can  account  for  the  very  grand  ef- 
fe61  of  his  pieces  this  way,  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
ftudy  him  too  much. 

The  mannerifts,  who  do  not  follow  nature  in  the  track 
of  the  mafters  juft  mentioned,  are  apt  to  commit  many 
faults.  The  reafon  of  their  figures  calling  their  ftiades 
in  this  or  that  manner  feldom  appears  in  the  pi6lure.,  or 
at  leaft  does  not  appear  fufficiently  probable.  They  are, 
beftdes,  wont  to  trefpafs  all  bounds  in  fplafliing  their 
pieces  with  light,  that  is,  in  enlivening  thofe  parts  which 
we  ufually  term  the  deafs  of  a  pi£lure.  This  method. 
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This  may 
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pifpofition.  no  doubt,  has  fometimes  a  very  fine  efife61:  s  but  it  is, 
however,  to  be  ufed  with  no  fmall  difcretion,  as  other - 
wife  the  whole  lofes  that  union,  that  paufe,  that  inajef- 
tlc  filence,  as  Caracci  ufed  to  call  ,  it,  which  affords  fo 
JJogartVi  much  pleafure.  The  eye  is  not  lefs  hurt  by  many  lights 
Amlyfu  of  fcattered  here  and  there  over  a  picture,  than  the  ear  is 
hemty*  confufed  noife  of  different  perfons  fpeaking  all 

together  in  an  alTembly. 

Guido  Reni,  who  has  imparted  to  his  paintings  that 
gaiety  anti  fplendor  in  which  lie  lived,  fceras  enamoured 
with  a  bright  and  open  light*,  whereas  Michael  Angelo 
de  Caravaggio,  who  was  of  a  fullen  and  favage  dlfpofi- 
tion,  appears  fondeff  of  a  gloomy  and  clouded  Iky  :  fo 
that  neither  of  them  were  qualified  to  handle  indifferent¬ 
ly  all  objecls.  The  cblaro  fcuro  may  likewife  prove  of 
great  fcrvice  to  a  painter  in  giving  his  compofition  a 
grand  effect  *,  but,  neverthelefs,  the  light  he  clioofes 
muft  be  adapted  to  the  fituatlon  of  the  fcene  where  the 
aftion  is  laid  ;  nor  would  he  be  lefs  faulty,  who  in  a 
grotto  or  cavern,  where  the  light  entered  by  a  chink, 
Ihould  make  his  fiiades  foft  and  tender,  than  he  who 
Ihould  reprefent  them  ffrong  and  bold  in  an  open  Iky- 
i|  light. 

I .  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  fault  which' manner- 

ids  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  billorical  piecets,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  dirpofuion  of  their  figures.  To  fay  nothing 
I  of  their  favourite  group  of  a  woman  lying  on  the  ground 

with  one  child  at  her  bread,  and  another  playing  about 
her,  and  the  like,  which  they  generally  place  on  the 
fird  lines  of  their  pieces;  nor  of  thofe  half-figures  in  the 
I  back  ground  peeping  out  from  the  hollows  contrived  for 

them  :  they  make  a  common  pra61ice  of  mixing  naked 
with  clothed  figures  ;  old  men  with  young ;  placing  one 
I  I  figure  with  its  face  towards  you,  and  another  with  its 

I  back  ;  they  contrad  violent  motions  with  languid  alli- 

ludes,  and  ffem  to  aim  at  oppofitipn  in  every  thing; 
whereas  oppofitlt>ns  never  pleafe,  but  when  they  arlfe 
naturally  from  the  fubjedi,  like  antlthefes  in  a  dlf- 
courfe. 

As  to  forediortcned  figures,  too  much  affe£latlon  in 
ufing  or  avoiding  them  is  equally  blameable.  1  he  at* 

I  titudes  had  better  be  compofed  than,  other  wife.  It 

I  verv  ftddom  happens  that  there  is  any  occafion  for  mak¬ 

ing  them  fo  impetuous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  equilibrium  a  thing  too  much  pra^lifed  by  forac 
*  painters. 

In  regard  to  drapery,  equal  care  Hiould  be  taken  to 
avoid  that  poverty,  which  makes  fome  inadtrs  look  as 
if,  through  mere  penury,  they  grudged  clothes  to  their 
i'  figures ;  and  that  profufinn  which  Albani  Imputed  to 

Guido,  faying,  that  he  was  rather,  a  tailor  than,  a 
!l  painter.  I'he  ornaments  of  drefs  fhoiild  be  ufed  with 

'  great  fobriety  ;  and  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  remember 

what  was  once  faid  to  an  ancient  painter :  “  1  pity  you 
greatly  :  unable  to  make  Helen  handfome,  you  have 
,  taken  care  to  make  her  fine.” 

'  Let  the  whole,  in  a  word,  and  all  the  different  parts 

of  the  difpofition,  poffefs  probability,  grace,  coffume, 
and  the  particular  chaiaflcr  of  what  is  to  be  reprefent- 
cd.  Let  nothing  look  like  uniformity  of  manner; 
which  does  not  appear  lefs  in  the  compofition  than  It 
does  in  colouring,  drapery,  and  defign  ;  and  is,  as  it 
were,  that  kind  of  accent,  by  which  painters  may  be  as 
readily  diftinguifhed  as  foreigners  are,  by  pronouncing 
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in  the  fame  manner  all  the  different  languages  they  ^  lUafion.  ^ 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with.  ' 

Sect.  XL  Of  lUufion. 

Among  painters,  and  the  writers  on  painting,  there 
is  one  maxim  univerfally  admitted  and  continually  in¬ 
culcated  ;  it  is,  that  nature  ought  to  he  mutated^  and  ob¬ 
jects  are  faid  to  be  reprefented  naturally,  when  they 
have  fuch  relief  that  they  may  feem  real.  If  we  inquire 
to  what  degree  painting  may  carry  this  illufion,  we  fliall 
find  that  it  deceives  the  eye,  and  obliges  the  fpe<51ator 
to  employ  the  touch  in  mouldings  and  in  baffo-relievos 
where  they  are  a  little  projeded  j  but  that  it  is  weakened, 
and  the  effed  partly  deffroyed  where  the  proje6llon  is 
one  or  two  feet.  It  is  poflible  alf)  to  make  it  in  the 
hlghell  degree  complete  in  pi^Rures  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  other  reprefen tatid^is  of  ffill  life,  provided  they  be 
feen  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance ;  but  there  is  no  example  of  a  pldure  containing 
a  number  of  figures,  and  placed  in  a  proper  light,  being 
miflaken  for  real  life.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  a  buff 
of  an  abbe  painted  by  Charles  Coy  pel,  which,  placed 
in  a  certain  dire«Rion  behind  a  table,  and  in  a  certain 
light,  deceived  feveral  perfons  fo  compleUly  as  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  falute  it :  but,  without  admitting  any 
thing  very  extraordinary  in  the  projection  or  illufion  of 
this  painting,  it  is  evident,,  from  the  circuraffances  at- 
teiiding-the  relation,  that  the  deception  arofe  from  fur- 
prife  and  Inattention,  which  might  happen  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  inferior  artiff.  And  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  is  vain  to  pretend  to  perfeCt  the  illufion,  cfpecl- 
ally  in  pictures  confifting  of  a  number  of  figures,  and 
with  confiderable  dlftanccs  fuppoied  between  them. 

Among  the  obdacles  which  are  oppofed  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  this  branch  of  the  art^  we  fliall  chiefly  attend 
to  thofe  which  naturally  proceed  from  our  habits  of 
thinking  and  judging  on  all  occafions.  Thefe,  together 
with  the  experience  we  daily  have  of  light  on  all  kinds 
of  furfaccs,  and  of  all  colours,  are  fufiicient  to  demon- 
ffrate  the  want  of  reality  in  the  mere  reprefentation  o£ 
any  feencs. 

It  has  been  elfe where  fliewn,  that  diflance,  figure,  and 
magnitude,  are  not  naturally  objeCts  of  perception  by 
the  fenfe  of  fight ;  that  we  judge  of  thefe  things  by  the 
eye  only,  in  coiifequence  of  affoclations  early  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  perceptions  of  touch  and  the  correfpondlng 
impreffions  on  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  by  the  rays  of 
light ;  and  that  a  painter  makes- his  plClure  rcfemble  the  * 
original,  merely  by  laying  his  colours  on  a  plane  fur- 
face  in  fuch  a  maimer,  as  that  they  refleCl  the  fame  rays 
of  light  with  the  convex  on  concave  ei.7glnal,  when  the 
fpeCIator  Hands  at  the  proper  diflance  (fee  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  49,  50,  51,  5^5  950*  this  be  ad- 

tolUed,  illufion  in  painting  can  never  be  made  perfeCI, 
on  account  of  the  inevitable  falfity  of  the  fliades  which 
mark  the  mofl  diftant  parts  of  the  piCIure.  The  painter 
can  only  imitate  thofe  fliades  by  obfeure  colours,  laid  on 
a  plane  furface,  and  fufceptible  of  refleCling  the  light 
with  a  degree  of  force  relative  to  the  real  diftanee.  Now 
our  eyes  give  us  the  true  plane  of  this  furface,  oppofed 
to  the  idea  of  deepening  which  the  painter  wi flies  to 
produce,  a  contrariety  which  prevents  the  deception. 

On  this  account,  the  faults  found  in  the  wmrks  of  the 

greatefl-  * 
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Illuficn.  greateft  mafters,  with  regard  to  the  efFe£ls  produced  by 
'  ^  the  whole,  moft  frequently  relate  to  their  manner  of 

fhading,  which  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  want  of 
illufion  in  painting  depends  chietly  on  the  imperfe61ion 
of  the  fhades. 

This  defedl,  though  it  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  may 
yet  be  rendered  lefs  perceptible.  There  has  yet,  indeed, 
been  no  painter  able  to  imitate  fhadow,  nor  is  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  any  one  will  ever  perfedly  accomplifh  his  talk. 
Shadow  in  nature  is  not  a  body,  but  the  privation  of 
light,  which  deftroys  colours  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  complete.  Now  the 
painter  can  only  imitate  this  privation  and  real  darknefs, 
by  colours  which  muft  from  their  very  nature  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  refledllng  light. — The  colours  may  be  more  or 
lefs  obfeure,  but  they  preferve  always  fomething  which 
gives  a  mixture  of  refledlion.  To  carry  the  imitation  of 
lhadow  to  the  highefl  degree  of  perfe(5iion,  it  would-be 
neceiTary  to  apply  a  colour  capable  of  darkening  all 
others,  more  or  lefs  as  there  Ihould  be  occalion,  and 
which  might  have  no  vifible  trace  of  its  exiftence,  that 
is,  no  one  part  of  it  which  reflefted  one  coloured  ray 
more  flrongly  than  another.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  nega- 
'tive  colour  might  be  found  in  praftice  to  be  of  fervice 
to  the  art  y  but  it  would  not  render  the  furface  totally 
invifible,  for  it  would  be  neceiTary,  farther,  that  it 
fliould  have  the  property  of  not  reflefling  a  fingle  ray  of 
light  when  expofed  to  it  5  which  is  altogether  impolTible, 
as  there,is  no  colour  or  body  in  nature  without  refle^lion 
in  fuch  a  litualion. 

We  lliall  be  further  convinced  of  the  impoffibilily  of 
painting  lhadow,  if  v;e  attend  to  the  pifturcs  of  the 
greateft  mailers,  with  regard  to  the  imitation  of  truth. 
Every  part,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  connc^led  with  light, 
or  with  demitints,  prefents  a  perfecl  imitation.  Even 
the  different  degrees  of  light  or  the  objedls  are  fufficient- 
ly  exadl  j  but  notwithllanding  this  affemblage  of  circum- 
rtances  corresponding  with  truth,  and  of  which  the  re- 
fult  Ihould  be  perfe6l  illujion^  yet  in  conlidcring  the 
whole,  we  are  never  fo  completely  deceived,  as  to  take 
a  pidlure  for  a  reality  5  from  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  -want  of  illulion  proceeds  almoll  entirely  from 
the  imperfe(Elion  of  lhading. 

Illufion  then,  in  the  flrl£lell  fenfe,  cannot  exill  in 
painting  j  but  there  is  another  kind  of  illufion,  perhaps 
improperly  fo  called,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  art,  and  w^orthy  of  the  greateft  attention  :  It  is, 
that  the  pl£lure  lliall  refemble  truth  to  fuch  a  degree,  by 
the  juftnefs  of  its  forms,  by  the  combination  of  colours, 
and  by  all  its  general  effedls,  that  the  image  lhall  give 
all  the  pleafure  to  be  cxpe£lcd  from  the  imitation  of 
truth.  This  is  not  illufion  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  lince  it  exifts  as  well  in  pi6lures  on  a  fmall  fcale 
as  in  thofe  of  equal  dimenfions  with  the  original  j  but  it 
is  that  truth  of  imitation  of  which  painting  is  fufceptible, 
even  in  pi(5lures  containing  any  numbers  of  figures  at  any 
reafonable  diftance  from  each  other. 

But  it  remains  to  be  confidered  whether  this  imitation 
of  truth,  taken  by  itfelf,  be  the  higheft  attainable  per- 
fedlion  in  painting.  It  is  generally  granted,  that  the 
greateft  beauty  is  that  w^hich  not  only  pleafes  at  fir  ft 
view,  but  on  the  neareft  and  moft  critical  examination. 
But  if  illufion,  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed  it,  were  the 
foie  merit  of  the  art,  it  would  follow,  that  the  perfon 
iwho  was  leaft  acquainted  wfith  its  beauties  would  expe- 
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Hence  the  fame  pleafure  as  he  who  had  ftudied  them  IHunon. 
moft.  Farther,  in  examining  the  works  of  the  greateft 
mafters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not  their  illufion 
which  has  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
critic.  Even  the  works  of  the  divine  Raphael  do  not 
deceive  the  eye  in  any  point  of  view  more  completely 
than  thofe  of  an  ordinary  painter.  Raphael,  pure  in  his 
chara6ler  and  defign,  is,  without  doubt,  very  deficient 
in  this  part  of  the  art.  Meanwhile  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideas  in  compofition,  and  the  choice  of  his  forms  5  the 
beauty  of  his  heads,  wherein  one  does  not  admire  fimply 
the  imitation  of  any  known  truth  *,  Ills  ingenious  and 
noble  manner  in  drapery,  which  yet  does  not  refemble 
any  known  ftuff,  or  the  garb  of  any  nation  j  in  fhort, 
all  his  beauties  are  fuperlor  to  the  fimple  Imitation  of 
truth,  and  contradi6l  the  fentimciit  of  the  greateft  plea¬ 
fure  ariling  from  illufion. 

If  we  pafs  to  thofe  who  have  purfued  colouring  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  we  ftiall  find  them,  doubtlefs,  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  illufion  than  thofe  who  have  iiegle£led 
It  5  and  it  is  alfo  a  fa£l,  that  their  works  have  been  more 
univerfally  admired. 

At  the  fame  time  it  Is  not  the  Illufion  occafioned  by 
colours  which  has  altogether  excited  this  admiration. 

The  exquifite  demitints  and  the  freflinefs  of  Corregio 
and  Titian,  which  excel  the  ordinary  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  even  imitate  her  moft  pcrfe^l  produfllons,. 
may  perhaps  not  be  confidered  as  deftroying  illufion  j 
but  it  is  no  lefs  a  fa6l,  that  weaker  and  lefs  precious  co¬ 
louring  would  carry  it  to  greater  perfc£lion.  Befides, 
this  large,  eafy,  and  exquifite  manner  of  painting,  this 
harmony,  of  which  they  have  given  us  the  beft  exam¬ 
ples,  are  owing  to  qualities  In  them  much  more  excel¬ 
lent  than  what  would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  fimple 
imitation  of  truth.  Guido,  Cortona,  and  fome  others, 
appear  to  approach  nearer  to  Illufion,  But  even  thofe 
mafters  prove  by  their  works,  that  the  moft  eftimable 
beauties  in  painting  do  not  all  tend  to  this  branch  of  the 
art  5  for  not-wltfiftanding  the  high  chara6ler  which  they 
have  gained,  they  are  much  Inferior  to  Raphael,  Corre- 
glo,  and  Titian,  although  the  firft  failed  In  colouring 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  claro-obfeuro,  the  fecond 
In  point  of  corre6lnefs,  and  the  third  in  the  choice  of 
noble  fubje£ls. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  neareft  refem- 
blance  to  truth  Is  not  the  foie  objeiEl  in  painting  5  that  it 
requires  a  fuperior  degree  of  elevation  by  the  art  of  add¬ 
ing  beauty  and  perfedlion  to  the  moft  exa6l  refemblance; 
and  that  it  is  this  art  which  diftinguifties  and  charadle- 
rlzcs  extraordinary  men. 

If  we  run  over  the  great  branches  of  painting,  we 
fhall  find  a  number  of  effential  beauties  different  from 
thofe  which  are  capable  of  carrying  illufion  to  the  great¬ 
eft  poftible  height.  In  compofition,  we  principally  ad¬ 
mire  the  extent  of  genius,  the  choice  of  pI(Rurefque  and 
graceful  attitudes,  the  Ingenious  combination  of  groups, 
whether  in  uniting  the  light  and  ftiade  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greateft  effe£l,  or  in  difpofing  a  whole  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  no  part  fuperfluous  ;  and  finally^ 
that  kind  of  pra6lical  talent  by  which  the  mind  takes 
poffeffion  of  nature,  and  forces  It  to  produce  all  the 
beauties  of  which  the  art  Is  fufceptible.  In  this  enume¬ 
ration  of  particulars  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  compofition  are  very  diftant  from  thofe  of  il-  ' 
lufion. 

Ts 
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Illufion.  '*  To  obtain  illufion  In  deiign,  there  is  no  occafioii  for 
—  V’"”  "  corrc6lnefs  nor  tafte  beyond  what  is  'perceived  in  nature 
by  the  moft  ignorant  fpeftator.  And  with  regard  to 
colouring,  that  is  not  always  moft  admired  which  is  moft 
natural.  V/hat  departs  widely  from  truth,  indeed,  is 
not  of  confequence  beautiful,  but  many  qualities  are  re¬ 
quired  befides  the  fimple  imitation  of  truth.  Freftinefs, 
i  -  cafe,  and  tranfpareney  in  certain  tones,  are  deemed  ab- 

folutely  rcquifite  *,  and  the  moft  efteemed  colourifts  have 
[  carried  their  beauties  in  all  thefe  refpefts  beyond  what 

they  have  feen  in' nature.  If  fome  tones  in  the  fleftiy 
parts  have  approached  towards  vermilion,  to  a  light- 
blue,  or  a  filver-gray,  they  have  made  them  more  ap¬ 
parent  ^  not  only  to  point  them  oiit  to  the  fpeftator,  but 
to  ftiow  their  knowledge  in  the  difeovery  and  their  art 
in  painting  them.  This  would  have  been  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  perfc6lion,  if  thefe  had  conlifted  in  ftmple 
illufion. 

The  oppofition  of  colour,  of  light,  and  of  fliade,  w'ould 
'  have  been  in  this  cafe  alfo  fuperfluous  5  for  nature  is  al¬ 

ways  true,  without  any  pointed  attempt  to  make  her 
more  engaging.  The  fuppreflion  of  certain  lights, 
which  truth  would  require,  and  which  art  cxtinguifties, 
in  order  to  augment  the  harmony  of  cffcfl,  would  be 
alfo  worthy  of  cenfure,  whatever  pleafure  would  refult 
from  it. 

Finally,  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  art,  name¬ 
ly,  the  peculiar  manner  of  a  great  mafter,  has  no  relation 
to  illufion.  This  is  not  even  founded  in  nature,  but  de¬ 
pends  on  the  genius  or  fingularlty  of  the  artift.  It  is 
this  manner  which  diftinguifhes  the  original  of  a  groat 
mafter  from  the  moft  exaft  copy ;  and  which  charafte- 
rizes  the  talents  of  the  artifts  fo  well,  that  the  fmalleft 
part  of  the  pifturc,  and  even  the  leaf!  interefting,  is  fuf- 
Scient  to  difeover  the  painter.  The  diftin6lion  between 
the  beautiful  and  illufive  in  painting  has  made  Sir  Joftiua 
Reynolds,  in  exprefs  terms,  recommend  a  perfeftion  fu- 
perior  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  “  The  principle  now 
laid  down  (fays  he),  that  the  perfection  of  the  art  does 
not  confift  in  mere  imitation,  is  far  from  being  new  or 
fmgular.  It  is,  indeed,  fnpported  by  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  The  poets, 
orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  are  continually 
enforcing  this  pofition,  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  per- 
'  feCtion  from  an  ideal  beauty,  fuperior  to  what  is  to  be 

found  in  Individual  nature.  They  are  ever  referring  to 
the  praClice  of  the  painters  and  fculptors  of  their  times, 
particularly  Phidias  the  favourite  artift  of  antiquity,  to 
illuftrate  their  affertions.  As  if  they  could  not  fufficient- 
ly  exprefs  their  admiration  of  his  genius  by  what  they 
knew,  they  have  recourfe  to  poetical  enthuft^fm.  They 
I  call  It  infpiration  j  a  gift  from  heaven.  The  artift  is 

fuppofed  to  have  afeended  the  celeftlal  region  to  furnifti 
his  mind  with  this  perfeCI  idea  of  beauty.  ‘  He  (fays 
Proelus)  who  takes  for  his  model  fuch  forms  as  nature 
produces,  and  confines  himfelf  to  an  exaCI  imitation  of 
•  them,  will  never  attain  to  what  Is  perfeCIly  beautiful. 
For  the  works  of  nature  are  full  of  dlfproportion,  and 
fall  fliort  of  the  true  ftandard  of  beauty.  So  that  Phi¬ 
dias,  when  he  formed  his  Jupiter,  did  not  copy  any  ob- 
jeCl  ever  prefented  t©  his  fight ;  but  contemplated  only 
that  image  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  from 
Homer’s  defeription.’ 

“  It  Is  not  eafy  to  define  in  what  this  great  ftyle  con- 
fifts,  nor  to  deferibe  by  words  the  proper  means  of  ac- 
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quiring  It,  if  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  ftiould  be  at  all  ca-  ^  Illufion. 
pable  of  fuch  an  acquifition.  Could  we  teach  trffte  or  v 
genius  by  rules,  they  wn)uld  be  no  longer  tafte  and  ge¬ 
nius.  But  though  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  any  pre- 
cife  invariable  rules  for  the  exercife  or  the  acquifition  of 
thefe  great  qualities  ;  yet  w  e  may  truly  fay  that  they  al- 
w^ays  operate  in  proportion  to  our  attention  in  obfervlng 
the  works  of  nature,  to  our  fkill  in  feleCling,  and  to  our 
care  in  digefting,  methodifing,  and  comparing  our  ob- 
fervations.  There  are  many  beauties  in  our  art  that  feem 
at  firft  to  lie  without  the  reach  of  precept,  and  yet  may 
cafily  be  reduced  to  praClical  principle's.  Experience  is 
all  in  all  j  but  it  is  not  every  one  that  profits  by  expe¬ 
rience  :  and  moft  people  err  not  fo  much  from  want  of 
capacity  to  find  their  objeft,  as  from  not  knowing  what 
objedl  to  purfue.  This  great  ideal  perfeftion  and  beau¬ 
ty  are  not  to  be  fought  in  the  heavens,  but  upon  the 
earth.  They  are  about  us,  and  upon  every  fide  of  us  : 

But  the  powder  of  difeovering  what  is  deformed  in  na¬ 
ture,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  particular  or  uncom¬ 
mon,  can  be  acquired  only  by  experience  ;  and  the 
whole  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  art  confift s  In  being 
able  to  get  above  all  fingular  forms,  local  cuftoms,  par¬ 
ticularities,  and  details  of  every  kind^” 

After  thefe  opinionsj  however,  deriv'-ed  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art,  and  this  high  authority,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  hazard  a  few  obfervations.  Although  illu¬ 
fion  can  be  diftinguiftied  from  many  of  the  moft  excel¬ 
lent  parts  of  the  art  taken  leparately,  yet  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  it  (hall  not  add  in  ev^ery  picture  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole.  It  Is  impoffible  to  date  it  in  oppofition  to 
defign,  to  compofition,  to  colouring,  or  to  the  peculiar 
manner  of  a  great  artift  j  becaufe  all  thefe  may  exift 
where  there  alfo  exifts  the  moft  perfecl  illufion.  This  is 
evident  from  the  works  of  art :  w  hich  have  real  relievo, 
and  which  at  the  fame  time  arc  capable  of  perfeftion  in 
all  thofe  branches,  and  of  fhowlng  the  peculiar  manner 
of  the  artift.  Again,  it  appears  evident,  that 
properly  fo  called,  ftiould  be  a  proper  obje(fl  of  attention 
in  painting.  We  may  rate  the  ideal  beauty  very  high, 
and  with  great  jufticej  but  it  ftill  confifts  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  defetfts  in  individual  objects  in  nature,  and  not 
in  departing  from  the  truth  of  reprefentatlon.  And  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  alleged,  that*  the  impoftibillty  of  giving 
perfedl  illufion  on  a  plane  furface  has  puftied  the  greateft: 
mafters  too  far,  and  made  them  croivd  artificial  beauties 
into  their  piftures  to  conceal  their  Want  of  power  to 
give  real  ones.  It  is  not  improbable  that  on  this  very 
account  the  art  is  lefs  perfeft  than  otherwife  it  might 
have  been  :  For  in  all  fubjeiSls  thought  to  be  impoflible, 
there  is  not  only  great,  room  for  exertion,  but  the  perfon 
carries  the  art  to  greater  perfection  as  he  comes  nearer 
to  ftiow  that  it  may  not  be  impoftible.  And  if  the 
works  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  Illufion;  are  not  fuperior 
to  an  ordinary  artift,  we  may  be  permitted  to  fay  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch. 

Sect.  XIL  Of  the  Cofume, 

The  coftume  In  painting  correfponds  with  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  aCtion,  in  tragedy  and  in  epic  poetry. 

It  is  chiefly  confined  to  hiftory  painting;  and  regards 
the  cuftoms  of  different  periods,  tlie  manners,  the  drefs, 
and  the  colour,  of  different  nations.  Great  exaClnefs  in 
the  coftume  fcarcely  praClicable )  but  too  fenfible  a 
4  P  departure 
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departure  from  It  denotes  unpardonable  ncgligenee.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  piece  compofed  of  pidlurefque 
figures  derives  confiderable  advantage  from  certain  li¬ 
berties  which  are  calculated  to  pleafe  both  tlie  artifl  and 
the  fpe6lator  5  for  the  judges  of  painting  are  not  habi¬ 
tually  occupied  with^the  details  of  ancient  and  modern 
hiflury,  or  profoundly  verftd  in  all  the  circumftanccs 
which  make  a  departure  from  the  coflumc  eonfpicuous. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  fo  ignorant  as  not  to 
undcrtland,  or  fo  indifFercnt  as  not  to  regard  thofe  eir- 
cumflanees,  this  branch  of  the  art  would  be  altogether 
arbitrary.  The  road  of  the  painter  is  between  thefe 
twm  extremes,  not  to  defpife  beauty  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  probability  on  the  other.  But  in  purfuing  this  part 
of  the  art,  it  is  in  vain  to  feck  for  perfedl  models  in  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  painting. 

“  When  Raphael  in  liis  cartoons  introduces  monks 
-and  Swifs  guards  ^  when  he  puts  into  a  boat  more  fi¬ 
gures  than  it  is  evident  the  boat  could  actually  contain  5 
when  in  the  chaftifement  of  Heliodorus,  who  attempted 
to  defpoil  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  Pope  Julius  II.  is 
depi6led  as  being  prefent  j  wlien,  in  the  donation  of 
Conflantine  in  the  Vatican,  a  naked  boy  is  placed  con- 
fpieuous  in  the  fore  ground  aftride  upon  a  dog,  in  the 
immediate  prefence  of  the  pope  and  tlie  emperor  j  when 
Venetian  fenators  are  introduced  while  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  excommunicates  Barbarofia;  when  Ariftotle,  Plato, 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  arc  brought  together  in  the  fchool 
of  Athens,  to  omit  the  leffer  improprieties  of  fhoelefs 
apofllcs,  &:c. — every  perfon  mull  acknow  ledge  that  fuch 
offences  as  thefe  again fl  truths  fo  obvious,  if  they  do  not 
arife  from  a  defe6l  of  underflanding,  arc  inftanccs  of  in- 
excu fable  carelefsnefs. 

“  In  like  manner  when  the  fame  great  mailer  paints 
the  dreams  of  Jofeph  and  his  fellow  prifoner  in  circles 
over  their  heads;  when  fimilar  contrivances  to  exprefs 
future  events  are  ufed  by  Albani,  Pameggiano,  and 
Fufeli — is  it  not  evident  that  no  poffibility  ean  make  the 
fiction  true ;  and  that  real  and  feigned  exillenccs  are 
unnaturally  introduced  in  one  narration  ? 

“  When  Polydore  choofes  to  reprefent  the  death  of 
Cato,  and  expofes  to  the  fpe6lator  the  hero  of  the  piece 
with  his  bowebs  gulhing  out ;  when  Paul  Veronefe,  at  a 
banquet  painted  with  his  ufual  magnificence,  places  be¬ 
fore  us  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone,  and  a  boy  making  wa¬ 
ter  :  however  fuch  difguRing  circumRances  may  be 
forgiven  in  the  c/iej'  (Pceuvre  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  had 
he  reprefented  thefe  inllead  of  tlie  horrible  figures  of  his 
Day  of  Judgment,  the  performance  of  an  inferior  artill 
cannot  atone  for  them. 

“  So  alfo,  when  one  of  the  firft  rate  among  the  mo¬ 
dern  painters,  wc  mean  Paul  Veronefe,  introduces  Be- 
nedi6line  monks  at  the  marriage  of  Cana ;  when,  in  a 
pi6lure  of  the  crucifixion,  he  puts  the  Roman  foldiers 
in  the  jerkins  of  the  i6th  century,  and  adorns  their 
heads  with  turbans  ;  wdien  Guido,  in  a  painting  of  Jefus 
appearing  to  his  mother  after  his  refurre6lion,  places  St 
Charles  Borromee  in  a  kind  of  dclk  in  the  baek-ground 
as  witnefs  to  the  interview  5  when  Tintoret,  at  the  mi¬ 
raculous  fall  of  manna,  arms  the  Ifraelites  with  fufils  ; 
and  Corregio  appoints  St  Jerome  as  the  inftru£lor  of  the 
child  Jefus — common  fenfe  revolts  at  the  impropriety  *, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  ^licqnid ojlendis  mihi 
-llc^  increduhts  odil 
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well  known  ;  but  Rubens  feems  to  claim  the  merit  of  Coftume. 
having  prefented  to  the  world  a  ftill  grcat(r  number  of' — 
fupreme  abfurdities  in  tins  learned  Ryle  :  nor  is  it  eafy 
to  conceive,  a  more  heterogeneous  mixture  of  clrcum- 
Ranees,  real  and  imaginary,  facred  and  profane,  than 
the  Luxembourg  gallery,  and  the  other  works  of  that 
great  mafler,  perpetually  exhibit. 

“  When  fo  liigh  an  authority  as  Sir  Jofiiua  Reynolds  ^  ^ 
contends  for  the  rejection  of  eonimon  fenje  in  favour  ofy^.f,  Svo. 
fomewdiat  he  terms  ^  higher  fet:fc ;  w’hen  he  laments, b’ 
indirectly,  that  art  is  not  in  fuch  high  eRimation  w’lth 
us,  as  to  induce  the  generals,  lawgivers,  and  kings  of 
modern  times,  to  fuffer  themfelyes  to  be  reprefented 
naked,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  ;  when  he  de¬ 
fends  even  the  ridiculous  aberrations  from  poflibillty, 
which  the  extravagant  pencil  of  Rubens  has  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  produced — it  is  not  furprlfing  that  the  artiRs  of 
the  prefent  day  Riould  be  led  to  rejedl  the  company  of 
common  fenfe  ;  or  that  Sir  Jofliua’s  performances  Riould 
furnifli  examples  of  his  own  precepts. 

“  Mrs  Siddons  is  reprefented  by  Sir  JoRiua  in  the  cha- 
ra6ter  (as  it  is  faid)  of  the  tragic  mufe:  She  is  placed  in 
an  old-fafliioned  arm  chair  ;  this  arm  chair  is  fupporled 
by  clouds,  fufpended  in  the  air  ;  on  each  fide  of  her 
head  is  a  figure  not  unapt  to  fuggcR  the  idea  of  the  at¬ 
tendant  imps  of  an  enchantrefs  :  of  thefe  figures,  one  is 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  Comedy,  and  the  other  Tragedy; 

Mrs  Siddons  herfelf  is  decently  attired  in  the  fafliion- 
able  habilements  of  20  or  30  years  ago. 

“  If  this  be  a  pi6lure  of  the  tragic  mufe,  Ric  ought 
not  to  appear  in  a  modern  drefs,  nor  ought  flic  to  be 
feated  in  an  old  arm  eliair.  If  this  be  a  portraiture  of 
Mrs  Siddons,  flie  has  no  bufinefs  in  the  clouds,  nor  lias  j 

fhe  any  thing  to  do  with  aerial  attendants.  If  this  be  1 

Mrs  Siddons  in  the  eharafler  of  the  tragic  mufe,  the  firR 
fet  of  objedlions  apply  ;  for  Rje  is  placed  in  a  fituatlou 
where  Mrs  Siddons  eould  never  be. 

“  In  the  death  of  Dido,  Sir  JoRiua  Reynolds  introdu¬ 
ces  her  fiRcr,  lamenting  over  the  eorpfe  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  queen.  This  is  poflible  ;  but  he  has  alfo  introdu¬ 
ced  Atropos  cutting  Dido’s  liair  with  a  pair  of  feiffars,  ^ 

a  being  equally  real  and  apparent  in  the  painting  with  ) 

Dido  or  her  fiRer.  This  (continues  our  author)  appears  ^ 

to  me  a  grofs  offence  againR  mythological  probability  ; 
nor  is  it  the  only  offence  againR  the  ecRunic  with 
which  that  pi6lurc  Is  chargeable. 

“  There  is  one  other  breach  of  the  coRumc,  however 
common  among  painters,  more  grofs  and  offenfive  than 
any  of  the  inflances  hitherto  alleged ;  we  mean  the  per¬ 
petual  and  unneceffary  difplay  of  the  naked  figure.  We 
Riall  not  Ray  to  inquire  wRicther  more  Ikill  can  be  Riown 
in  painting  the  human  body  clothed  cr  unclothed.  If 
the  perfon  ages  Introduced  in  any  pi<Rure  are  more  naked 
in  the  reprefentatlon  than  can  be  juRified  by  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  times,  perfons,  places,  or  cireumRanees,  it 
is  a  breach  of  the  eoflume  proportionate  to  the  deviation. 

This  fault,  however,  is  fo  common  as  hardly  to  be  noti¬ 
ced  ;  fo  flight  indeed,  when  compared  with  that  g(  neral  j 

tafle  for  voluptuous  imagery  and  obfeene  reprefentatlon, 
which  has  fo  long  difgraced  the  art  of  painting  in  every 
Rage  of  its  progrefs,  that  fclence  and  morality  are  cal-  I 

ious  to  the  Jlight  offence.  , 

“  This  depravity  of  imagination,  this  proRitution  of  [ 

the  pencil  to  the  bafe  purpofes  of  lafeivious  inclination,  j 

Avas  a  fubje6l  of  much  complaint  among  the  ancients.  j 

Nor  L 
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Coftume.  Nor  Is  there  lefs  reafon  to  complain  in  modern  times, 
--Y*— '  that  this  delightful  art,  which  might  be  employed  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  nobleft  fentimcnts,  and  become  fubfervient  to 
the  bell  intercfts  of  fociety,  fliould  fo  often  be  exercifed 
upon  fubjedls  folely  calculated  to  pleafe  the  eye  of  the 
voluptuary  and  debauchee.  It  Is  hardly  poflible  to  pafs 
through  any  admired  colle61ion  without  meeting  with 
fomc  of  thefe  j  of  which,  however  excellent  the  perform¬ 
ance  may  be,  the  common  feelings  of  decency  and  mo¬ 
rality  (if  we  are  neither  profeffed  artifts  nor  connoifleurs) 
prevent  us  from  viewing  them  without  a  mixture  of  dif- 
guft.” 

*Ahbe  de  pitdor  averfos  texit  velatnine  vultus*, 

Marfy.  ImpolTible  to  exprefs  how  much  a  pi6lure  fuffers 

by  fuch  loofenefs  of  fancy,  and  finks  as  a  baftard  of  the 
art  in  the  efteein  of  good  judges.  Some  people,  indeed, 
are  of  opinion,  that  fo  fcrupulous  an  obfervance  of  the 
coftume  is  apt  to  hurt  piftures,  by  depriving  them  of  a 
ce  rtain  air  of  truth,  arifing,  they  think,  from  thofe  fea¬ 
tures  and  habits  to  which  we  are  accullomed  j  and  which 
nre  therefore  apt  to  make  a  greater  impreflion,  than  can 
be  expelled  from  things  drawn  from  the  remote  fourcc  s 
of  antiquity  j  adding  withal,  that  a  certain  degree  of  li¬ 
cence  has  ever  been  allowed  thofe  artifls  who  in  their 
Avorks  muft  make  fancy  their  chief  guide.  See,  fay  they, 
the  Greeks  \  that  is,  the  mailers  of  Raphael  and  Pouflin 
themfelves.  Do  they  ever  trouble  their  heads  about  fuch 
niceties  ?  The  Rhodian  flatuaries,  for  example,  have  not 
fcrupled  to  reprefent  Laocoon  naked  ^  that  is,  the  pricfl 
of  Apollo  naked  In  the  very  a6l  of  facrificing  to  the 
gods,  and  that  too  in  prefenec  of  a  whole  people,  of  the 
virgins  and  matrons  of  Ilium.  Now,  continue  they,  if 
it  was  allowable  in  the  ancient  ftatuaries  to  negle6l  pro¬ 
bability  and  decency  to  fuch  a  degree,  to  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  difplaying  their  (kill  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body  *,  why  may  it  not  be  allowable  in  mo¬ 
dern  painters,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  their  art, 
which  is  deception,  to  depart  now  and  then  a  little  from 
the  ancient  manners  and  the  too  rigorous  laws  of  the 
coft'^me  ?  But  thefe  n^afons,  we  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
are  more  abfurd  than  they  are  ingenious.  What  !  arc 
to  drav/  conclufions  from  an  example,  which,  far 
from  deciding  the  dlfpute,  gives  occafion  to  another  ? 
The  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  Rhodian  mailers 
w'ould  have  done  much  better  had  they  looked  out  for 
a  fubjedl  in  which,  without  offending  fo  much  againft 
truth,  and  even  probability,  they  might  have  had  an 
equal  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  knowledge  of  the 
naked.  And  certainly  no  authority  or  example  what¬ 
ever  flioulJ  tempt  us  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  what 
both  decency  and  the  reafon  of  things  require,  unlcfs  we 
intend,  like  Carploni,  to  reprefent 

Sogni  iVinfenm^  e  foie  di  roman%u 
The  dreams  of  fick  men,  and  the  tales  of  fools. 

No  :  a  painter,  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  his  art, 
which  is  deception,  ought  carefully  to  avoid  mixing  the 
antique  with  the  modern,  thedomeftic  with  the  foreign  j 
things,  in  fiiort,  repugnant  to  each  other,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  gaining  credit,  A  fpeftator  will  never  be 
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brought  to  confider  himfelf  as  a^lually  prefent  at  the  Proper 
feene,  the  reprefentation  of  which  he  has  before  him,  ^ 

unlefs  the  circumflances  which  enter  it  perfe6lly  agree  .  .  ^ _ *  j 

among  themfelves,  and  the  field  of  adion,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  iti  no  fhape  belies  the  a6lIon  itfelf. 

For  inflanee,  the  circumflances,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the 
accefTories,  in  a  Finding  of  MofeSy  are  not,  furely,  to  re¬ 
prefent  the  borders  of  a  canal  planted  with  rows  (if  pop¬ 
pies,  and  covered  with  country-houfes  in  the  European, 
talle  *,  but  the  banks  of  a  great  river  fliaded  with  cluf- 
ters  of  palm  trees,  with  a  Sphinx  or  an  Anubis  in  the 
adjacent  fields,  and  here  and  there  in  the  back  ground 
a  towering  pyramid.  And  indeed  the  painter,  before 
he  takes  either  canvas  or  paper  In  hand,  fliould,  on  the 
wdngs  of  fancy,  tranfport  himfelf  to  Egypt,  to  "Jliebes, 
or  to  Rome  j  and  fummoning  to  his  imagination  the 
phyfiognoray,  the  drefs,  the  plants,  the  buildings,  fult- 
able  to  his  fubje(5l,  with  the  particular  fpot  where  he  has 
chofen  to  lay  his  fcenc,  fo  manage  his  pencil,  as,  by  the 
magic  of  It,  to  make  the  enraptured  fpedlators  fancy 
themfelves  there  along  with  him. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  F roper  Books  for  a  Painter, 

From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  may  be  eafily 
gathered,  that  a  painter  fliould  be  neither  illiterate  nor 
unprovided  with  books.  Many  are  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  Iconologia  of  Ripa,  or  fome  fuch  colle£lion,  is  alone 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  and  that  all  the  apparatus  he 
(lands  in  need  of,  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  cafls  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  or  rather  to  Avhat  Rembrandt  ufed 
to  call  his  emtiqueSy  being  nothing  more  than  coats  of 
mail,  turbans,  fhreds  of  fluff,  and  all  manner  of  old 
houfehold  trumpery  and  wearing  apparel.  Such  things, 
no  doubt,  are  neceffary  to  a  painter,  and  perhaps  enough 
for  one  who  wants  only  to  paint  half-lengths,  or  is  will¬ 
ing  to  confine  himfelf  to  a  few  low  fubjeCls.  But  they 
are  by  no  means  fufficient  for  him  who  would  foar  high-'J^^  Paint¬ 
er  y  for  a  painter  who  would  attempt  the  Univerfe,  and*'^‘^* 
reprefent  It  in  all  its  parts,  fuch  as  it  would  appear,  had 
not  matter  proved  refra6lory  to  the  intentions  of  the  fo- 
ve reign  Artifl.  Such  a  painter  alone  is  a  true,  an  uni- 

verfal,  a  perfe6l  painter.. - No  mortal,  indeed,  mufl 

ever  expcdl  to  rife  to  that  fublimlty  j  yet  all  fhould 
afpire  to  it,  on  tue  pain  of  otherwife  ever  continuing  at 
a  very  mortifying  diflanee  from  it :  as  the  orator,  who 
wdfhes  to  make  a  figure  in  his  profeffion,  fhould  propofc 
to  himfelf  no  It-fs  a  pattern  than  that  perfe6l  orator  de- 
feribed  by  Tully  ;  nor  the  courtier,  than  that  perfedl 
courtier  delineated  by  Cafllglionc.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
appear  furprifing,  if  we  infifl  on  the  propriety  of  rec¬ 
koning  a  good  colle(Rion  of  books  as  part  of  fuch  a  paint¬ 
er’s  Implements.  'I'lie  Bible,  the  Grc^ek  and  Roman  hi- 
ilorlans,  the  works  of  Homer,  that  prince  of  poets,  and 
of  Virgil,  are  the  mod  clallical.  I’o  thefe  let  him  add 
the  Metaraorphofes  or  Ovid,  fome  of  emr  bcfl  poets,  the 
voyage  of  Paufanias,  Vinci,  Vafari,  and  others,  upon 
painting. 

It  will  alfo  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  him  to 
have  a  well  chofen  colle(5lion  of  dravvings  by  the  bed 
mailers  (d),  in  order  to  trace  the  progrefs  and  hiflory 
4  P  2  of 
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fp)  We  have  formerly  (fee  Hi/lory  of  Anatomy),  mentioned  a  great  anatomical  work  carrying  on  by 

Andrew 
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Proper  of  Ills  art,  and  make  hmifelf  acquainted  with  the  various 
painting  which  have  been,  and  now  are,  in  the 
.  greatefl  vogue.  The  prince  of  the  Roman  fchool  was 
not  athamed  to  hang  up  in  his  fludy  the  drawings  of  Al¬ 
bert  Durer  ^  and  fpared  no  pains  or  expence  to  acquire 
all  the  drawings  he  could  meet  wdth  that  were  taken 
from  baffo  relievos  ;  things  which  the  art  of  engraving 
'  has  fince  rendered  fo  common  as  to  be  in  every  one’s 
hands.  This  art  of  multiplying  drawings  by  means  of 
the  graver,  is  of  the  fame  date,  and  boafts  the  fame  ad¬ 
vantages,  with  the  art  of  printing,  by  means  of  which 
the  works  of  the  mind  are  multiplied,  as  it  were,  at  one 
flroke,  and  difperfed  over  the  whole  ^vorld. 

The  fight  of  fin^  fubjefls  treated  by  able  mailers,  and 
the  different  forms  which  the  fame  fubjedls  alfume  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hands,  cannot  fail  both  of  enlightening  and  in¬ 
flaming  the  mind  of  the  young  painter.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  perufal  of  good  poets  and  hiftorians,  with 
the  particulars  and  proofs  of  what  they  advance  j  not  to 
mention  thofe  ideas  and  flights  of  invention,  with  which 
the  former  are  wont  to  clothe,  beautify,  and  exalt  every 
thing  they  take  in  hand.  Bouchardon,  after  reading 
Homer,  conceived,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  that  men  were 
three  times  taller  than  before,  and  that  the  world  "was 
enlarged  in  every  refpe6l.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
beautiful  thought  of  covering  Agamemnon’s  face  with 
the  fkirt  of  his  mantle  at  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  was 
fuggefled  to  Timantes  by  the  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
And  the  fublime  conceit  of  Raphael,  who,  in  a  Creation 
of  his,  reprefents  God  in  the  immenfe  fpace,  with  one 
hand  reaching  to  the  fun  and  the  other  to  the  moon, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  child  of  the  following  words  of 
the  Pfalraifl :  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God^  and 
the  firmament  fhevoetli  his  handy-work. 

This  thought  of  Raphael  has  been,  indeed,  cenfured 
by  Mr  Webb.  “  A  God  (fays  this  gentleman),  extend¬ 
ing  one  hand  to  the  fun,  and  another  to  the  moon,  de- 
flrovs  that  idea  of  immenfity  which  fliould  accompany 
the  work  of  creation,  by  reducing  it  to  a  world  of  a  few 
inches.”  But  the  opinion  of  Count  Algarotti  is  very 
different.  “  For  my  part,  (fays  that  elegant  critic),  I 
cannot  difeover  in  this  painting  a  world  of  a  few  inches, 
but  a  world  on  a  much  greater  fcale  ;  a  world  of  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  miles  :  and  yet  this  fo  immenfe  a 
world,  by  means  of  that  a6l  of  the  Godhead,  in  wdiich 
■with  one  hand  he  reaches  to  the  fun,  and  with  the  other 
to  the  moon,  fhrinks,  in  my  imagination,  to  a  mere 
nothing,  in  refpedl  to  the  immenfity  of  God  himfelf  \ 
which  is  all  that  the  powers  of  painting  can  pretend  to. 
This  invention  is,  though  in  a  contrary  fenfe,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  of  Timantes,  who,  to  exprefs  the 
enormous  fize  of  a  fleeping  Polyphemus,  placed  round 
him  fame  fatyrs  meafuring  the  monfter’s  thumb  with  a 
thyrfus.  Hence  Pliny,  who  relates  the  fa£l,  takes  oc- 
('afion  to  tell  us,  that  his  works  always  imply  more  than 
they  exprefs  *,  and  that  how  great  foever  he  may  be  in 
execution,  he  is  flill  greater  in  invention  :  Atque  in  om^ 
nihiis  ejus  operihus  intelUgitur  plus  fempei'  quam  pingitiir  ; 
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et  cum  ars  funmiajtt,  ingenium  tamen  ultra  artem  Proper 

Nat.  Hill.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  lo.  Books  fora 

The  perufal  of  good  authors  cannot  but  be  very  fer- 
viceable  to  a  painter  in  another  refpedl  \  as,  among  the 
gre?it  number  of  fubjedls  afforded  by  hiftory  and  poetry, 
he  may  expe6l  to  meet  with  many  on  which  his  talents 
may  difplay  thcinfelvcs  to  the  greatefl  advantage.  A 
painter  can  never  be  too  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  5  for  on  the  beauty  of  them  that  of  his  piece  will 
greatly  depend.  How  much  to  be  pitied,  therefore, 
were  our  flrfl  inafters,  in  being  fo  often  obliged  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  fubje<Rs  from  the  hands  of  Ample  and  illite¬ 
rate  perfons  1  and  what  is  worfe,  to  fpend  all  the  riches 
of  their  art  upon  barren  or  unworthy  fubjeds  !  Such  are 
the  reprefentations  of  thofe  faints,  who,  though  they  ne¬ 
ver  had  the  leafl  intercourfe  with  each  other,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  lived  in  different  ages,  are,  notwithflanding  to 
be  introduced,  tete  a  tete^  as  it  Avere,  into  the  fame  pi6lure. 

The  mechanic  of  the  art  may,  indeed,  difplay  itlelf  on 
thefe  occafions  :  but  by  no  means  the  ideal.  The  dif- 
pofition  may  be  good  and  praife worthy,  as  in  the  works 
of  Cortoni  and  Lanfranc  \  but  avc  are  not  to  expe£l  in 
them  either  invention  or  exprefTion,  Avhich  require  for 
their  balls  the  reprefentation  of  fome  fa£l  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fuch  effedls.  Who  does  not,  on  the  bare  men¬ 
tion  of  this  abufe,  immediately  recolledl  many  fad  in- 
llances  of  it  ?  fuch  as  the  famous  St  Cecilia  of  Raphael^ 
furrounded  by  St  Paul,  St  Mary  Magdalen,  St  John, 
and  St  Auguftin  j  and  the  picRure  of  Paolo  Veronefe, 
in  the  vcflry  of  the  Nuns  of  St  Zachary  at  Venice,  in 
Avhich  St  Frands  of  Aflizium,  St  Catharine,  and  St 
Jerome  richly  habited  in  his  cardinal’s  robes,  form  a 
ring  round  the  Virgin  feated  on  a  throne  with  the  child 
Jefus  in  her  arms  j  perhaps  the  moll  beautiful  and  pic- 
turefque  of  all  the  infipid  and  infignificant  pieces  Avith 
Avhich  Italy  abounds.  It  is  very  fhocking  to  think,  that 
young  painters  fliould  be  obliged  to  fludy  their  art  from 
fuch  Avretched  compofitions. 

The  fubjeds  in  Avhich  the  pencil  triumphs  mofl,  and 
Avith  which  a  judicious  painter  may  flock  himfelf  by  the 
perufal  of  good  books,  are,  no  doubt,  thofe  Avhich  are 
mofl  univerfally  known,  Avhich  afford  the  largefl  field 
for  a  difplay  of  the  paffions,  and  contain  the  greatefl  va¬ 
riety  of  incidents,  all  concurring,  in  the  fame  point  of 
time,  to  form  one  principal  aflioii.  Of  this  the  flory  of 
Coriolanus  befieging  Rome,  as  related  by  Livy,  is  a 
fhining  example.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  feene  of  a£lion  itfelf,  Avhich  ought  to  take 
in  the  praetorium  in  the  camp  of  the  Volfeians,  the  Ti¬ 
ber  behind  it,  and  the  feven  hills,  among  Avhich  the 
toAvering  Capitol  is,  as  it  were,  to  lord  it  over  the  reft. 

It  is  impofTible  to  conceive  a  greater  variety,  than  Avhat 
raufl  appear  in  that  croAvd  of  foldiers,  Avomen,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  all  which  are  to  enter  the  eompofition  \  unlefs, 
perhaps,  it  be  that  of  the  different  paffions  Avith  Avhich 
they  are  feverally  agitated  ;  fome  Avifhing  that  Coriola¬ 
nus  may  raife  the  fiege,  others  fearing  it,  others  again  fu- 
fpe6ling  it.  But  the  principal  group  forms  the  pidlurefque 

part 


AndreAv  Bell,  Efq.  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  figures  of  Avhich,  as  they  are  engraved  under  the  infpe6lion  of  fo  able 
an  anatomifl  as  Mr  Fyfe,  and  Avith  the  approbation  of  Dr  Monro,  Ave  may  at  leafl  form  a  favourable  opinion  \ 
and  if  Avell  executed,  of  Avhich  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  they  will  unquellionably  be  of  effential  fervice  to 
the  painter. 
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Painter’s  part  of  the  piece.  Coriolanus,  haftily  defeending  from 
Balance.  |jjs  tribunal,  and  hurried  on  by  filial  affeftion,  to  em- 
brace  his  mother,  flops  fliort  through  lhame,  on  her  cry- 
it  Ub.  Hold  ?  let  me  firfl  know,  if  it  is  a  fon, 

or  an  enemy,  I  am  going  to  embrace  ?  Thus  a  painter 
may  impart  novelty  to  the  mofl  hackneyed  fubjeft,  by 
taking  for  his  guides  thofe  authors  who  polTefs  the  hap¬ 
py  talent  of  adding  grace  and  dignity,  by  their  beauti- 
I  ful  and  fublime  deferiptions,  even  to  the  mofl  common 

I  and  trifling  tranfadlions. 


Sect.  XIV  Of  the  Painter^ s  Ualance. 


See  Mai- 
ran’s  re¬ 
marks,  in 
Mem  de 
rAcad.  des 
Sciences^ 
^753* 


The  celebrated  De  Piles,  who  by  his  writings  has 
thrown  fo  mueh  light  upon  painting,  in  order  to  aflifl 
young  painters  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  thofe 
maflers  who  hold  the  firfl  rank>  in  the  profeflion,  and  to 
reduce  fueh  judgment  to  the  greater  precifion,  be¬ 
thought  himfelf  of  a  piaorical  balance,  by  means  of 
which  a  painter’s  merit  may  be  weighed  with  the  great- 
efl  exaanefs.  This  merit  he  divides  into  Compofition, 
Defign,  Colouring,  and  ExprefTion  >  and  in  each  of 
thefe  branches  he  has  afligned  to  every  painter  that  fliare 
to  which  he  thought  him  intitled,  according  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  more  or  lefs  the  highefl  degree  of  excellence 
and  fummit  of  perfeaion  3  fo  that,  by  fumming  up  the 
numbers  which,  handing  againfl  each  mafler’s  name,  ex- 
prefs  his  (hare  of  merit  in  each  of  thefe  branches,  we 
have  his  total  merit  or  value  in  the  art,  and  may  hence 
gather  what  rank  one  painter  holds  in  regard  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Several  objeftions,  it  is  true,  have  been  flarted 
to  this  method  of  calculation,  by  a  famous  mathemati¬ 
cian  of  our  days,  who,  among  other  ihings,  infills,  that 
It  is  the  produ£l  of  the  above  numbers  multiplied  by 
each  other,  and  not  the  fum  of  them,  that  gives  the  me¬ 
rit  of  the  artifl.  But  this  Is  not  a  place  to  enter  into 
fueh  niceties,  nor  indeed  would  the  doing  of  It  be  of 
any  fcrvlee  to  the  art.  The  only  thing  worth  our  no¬ 
tice  is,  whether  the  original  numbers.  Handing  for  the 
painter’s  merit  in  the  leveral  branches  of  his  art,  are 
fueh  as  he  is  really  intitled  to,  without  fuffering  ourfelves 
to  be  blaffed  by  any  partiality,  as  De  Piles  has  been.  In 
favour  of  the  prince  of  the  Flemifli  fchool  *,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  is,  that  in 
his  balance  Raphael  and  Rubens  exa6lly  turn  out  of  the 
fame  freight. 

The  Idea  of  the  painter’s  balance  Is  doubtlefs  curious, 
and  therefore  deferved  to  be  mentioned  *,  but  as  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  moH  eminent  painters  have  been  already  ap¬ 
preciated  under  the  feeond  fedion  of  the  hlftorleal  part 
of  our  article,  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  needlefs  to  be 
more  particular  here,  or  to  repeat  w'hat  has  been  already 
treated  of  at  fuffieient  length. 


Sect.  XV.  PraBlcal  Obfervations. 


Having  thus  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  ventured  to  give  the  ftudeiit  fome  dlreftions  with 
regard  to  his  ftudies,  we  fliall  conclude  this  part  of 
the  fubjedl  with  a  few  obfcrvatlons  relative  w’ holly  to 
pracRiee. 

And,  I.  The  young  painter  mull  be  careful  not  to 
be  led  aflray  by  the  ambition  of  compoflrig  eafily,  or 
attaining  what  is  called  a  majlerly  handling  oi  the  chalk 
or  the  pencil  5  a  pernicious  attempt,  by  which  Undents 
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are  excluded  from  all  power  of  advancing  in  real  excel- 

lence.  To  this  attempt,  however,  young  men  have  not  “ 

only  the  frivolous  ambition  of  being  thought  mailerly,  u— y 

inciting  them  on  the  one  hand,  but  allb  their  natural 

floth  tempting  them  on  the  other.  They  are  terrified 

at  the  profpeft  before  them,  and  of  the  toil  required  ta 

obtain  exaftnefs  j  whilfl  the  lives  of  the  moil  eminent 

painters  furnifli  us  with  examples  of  the  moll  unceafing 

induftry.  When  they  conceived  a  fubje^l,  they  firfl; 

made  a  variety  of  Iketches  j  then  a  finilhed  drawing  of 

the  whole  j  after  that  a  more  eorre£l  drawing  of  every 

feparate  part,  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  drapery  ; 

they  then  painted  the  pi£lure,  and  after  all  retouched 

it  from  the  life.  The  pidures  thus  wrought  with 

fueh  eare,  now  appear  like  the  effe<fls  of  enchantment, 

and  as  if  fome  mighty  genius  had  flruck  them  off  at  a 

blow. 

But  a  fludent  is  not  always  advancing  becaufe  he  is 
employed  \  he  mull  apply  his  flrength  to  that  part  of 
the  art  where  the  real  difficulties  lie  j  to  that  part  -whieh 
diflinguilhes  It  as  a  liberal  art,  and  not  by  miflaken  in- 
duflry  lofe  his  time  in  that  whieh  is  merely  ornamental. 

The  fludents,  inftead  of  vying  with  each  other  who 
{hall  have  the  readiefl  hand,  fhould  be  taught  to  la¬ 
bour  who  fliall  have  the  purefl  and  mofl  eorre£l  out¬ 
line  )  inftead  of  ftriving  who  fliall  produce  the  bright- 
eft  tint,  or  endeavouring  to  give  the  glofs  of  fluffs  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  real,  let  their  ambition  be  dl- 
reifled  to  contend,  who  fliall  difpofe  his  drapery  in  the 
mofl  graceful  folds,  and  give  the  greateft  dignity  to  the 
human  form. 

He  "who  endeavours  to  copy  accurately  the  figure  be¬ 
fore  him,  not  only  acquires  a  habit  of  eXa6lnefs  and 
preeifion,  but  is  continually  advancing  In  his  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  5  and  though  he  feems  to  fuperficial 
obfervers  to  make  a  flo^ver  progrefs,  he  will  be  found  at 
laft  capable  of  adding  (without  running  into  capricious 
wil&nefs)  that  grace  and  beauty  which  Is  neeeffary  to 
be  given  to  his  more  finlfhed  works,  and  whieh  cannot 
be  got  by  the  moderns,  as  it  was  not  acquired  by  the 
ancients,  but  by  an  attentive  and  w^ell-direded  ftudy  of 
the  human  form. 

2.  It  Is,  in  the  next  place,  a  matter  of  great  Impor¬ 
tance,  that  the  drawings  on  whieh  the  young  artifl  firfl 
exercifes  his  talents  be  of  the  mofl  excellent  kind.  Let 
the  profiles,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  given  him  to  copy, 
be  of  the  befl  maflers,  fo  as  to  bring  his  eye  and  his 
hand  early  acquainted  with  the  mofl  elegant  forms  and 
the  mofl  beautiful  proportions.  A  painter  who  has  ear¬ 
ly  acquired  a  fine  tafte,  finds  it  an  eafy  matter  to  give 
dignity  to  the  mcaneft  features,  while  even  the  works  of 
a  Praxiteles  or  a  Glyeon  are  fecn  to  fuffer  In  the  hands 
of  another.  A  veffel  will  ever  retain  the  feent  w  hich 
^:^has  firfl  contrafted. 

3.  It  would  be  proper  alfo  to  make  the  pupil  copy 
fome  fine  heads  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  medals  ; 
not  fo  mueh  for  the  reafon  juft  laid  down,  as  to  make 
him  acquainted,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  with  thofe 
perfonages  whieh  in  time  he  may  have  oecafion  to  In¬ 
troduce  into  his  pieces,  and,  above  all,  to  Improve  him 
early  in  the  arts  of  copying  from  relief.  Henee  he  will 
learn  the  rationale  of  light  and  (hade,  and  the  nature  of 
that  ehiaro  feuro  by  wffiich  it  is,  properly  fpeaking,  that 
the  various  forms  of  things  are  diftinguilhed. 

There  is  no  danger  of  fludying  too  much  the  works 

of 
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Obfervf  grealeft  niafters,  either  in  painting  or  fculpture  *, 

tion^s!^"  ftudied  to  advantage  Is  an  inquiry 

of  great  importance.  “  Some  (fays  Sir  Jofhua  Rey¬ 
nolds),  who  have  never  raifed  their  minds  to  the  confi- 
(leration  of  the  real  dignity  of  the  an,  and  who  rate 
the  works  of  an  artift  in  proportion  as  tlicy  excel  or  are 
defe^llye  in  the  mechanical  parts,  look  on  theory  as 
fomething  that  may  enable  them  to  talk,  but  not  to 
paint  better ;  and,  confining  themfelves  entirely  to  me¬ 
chanical  practice,  very  afliduoufly  toil  in  the  drudgery 
of  copying,  and  think  they  make  a  rapid  progrefe,  while 
they  faithfully  exhibit  the  minuteft  part  of  a  favourite 
pidlure.  1  his  appears  to  me  a  very  tedious,  and,  I 
think,  a  very  erroneous  method  of  proceeuing.  Of 
every  large  compofitlon,  even  of  thofe  wdiich  are  moll 
admired,  a  great  part  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  common 
place,  'riiis,  though  It  lakes  up  much  time  In  copying, 
conduces  little  to  improvement.  I  confider  general  co¬ 
pying  as  a  delufive  kind  of  Induftry  :  the  ftudent  fatis^ 
lies  himfelf  Avith  the  appearance  of  doing  fomething ; 
he  falls  into  the  dangerous  habit  of  Imitating  Avithout 
feledling,  and  of  labouring  without  any  determinate  ob¬ 
ject  :  as  it  requires  no  effort  of  the  mind,  he  fieeps  over 
his  AA'ork  j  and  thofe  poAvers  of  invention  and  compofi- 
tion  Avhich  ought  particularly  to  be  called  out,  and  put 
in  aflion,  lie  torpid,  and  lofe  their  energy  for  Avant  of 
exereife. 

“  HoAvever,  as  the  practice  of  copying  is  not  entirely 
to  be  excluded,  fince  the  mechanical  pra6llce  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  learned  in  fome  mcafure  by  it,  let  thofe  choice 
})arts  only  be  felecled  Avhich  have  recommended  the 
Avork  to  notice.  If  its  excellence  confids  In  Its  general 
efFe6f,  it  avIII  be  proper  to  make  flight  fketches  of  the 
machinery  and  general  management  of  the  pl£lure. 
Thofe  fketches  fliould  be  kept  always  by  you,  for  the 
regulation  of  your  flyle.  In  Head  of  copying  the  touches 
of  thofe  great  mailers,  copy  only  their  conceptions. 
Inflead  of  treading  in  their  footfleps,  endeavour  only  to 
keep  the  fame  road.  Labour  to  invent  on  their  general 
principles  and  Avay  of  thinking.  Polfefs  yourfelf  Avith 
their  fpirlt.  Confider  Avith  yourfelf  hoAV  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Raphael  Avould  have  treated  this  fub- 
jecl,  and  Avork  yourfelf  into  a  belief  that'  your  pic¬ 
ture  is  to  be  feen  and  criticifed  by  them  Avhen  com¬ 
pleted,  Even  an  attempt  of  this  kind  Avill  roufe  your 
poAA'ers.” 


The  fame  ^eat  mafler  recommends  to  fludents  to 
keep  their  minds  fixed  on  the  hlghell  excellencies.— 
“  If  you  compafs  them,  and  compafs  nothing  more 
you  are  flill  in  the  firfl  clafs.  We  may  regret  the  in¬ 
numerable  beauties  AvhIch  you  may  want  :  you  may  be 
very  imperfea  5  but  flill  you  are  an  Imperfea  perfon  of 
the  higheft  order, 

“  I  inculcate  as  frequently  as  I  can  your  forming 

yourfelyes  upon  great  principles  and  great  models _ 

Your  time  Avill  be  much  mifpent  in  every  other  purfuit. 
Small  excellencies  fhould  be  viewed,  not  fludied  ;  they 
ought  to  be  viewed,  becaufe  nath»ng  ought  to  efcape  a 
painter’s  obfervation,  but  for  no  other  reaibn. 

“  There  is  another  caution  Avhich  I  Avilh  to  give  you. 
Be  as  felea  in  thofe  Avhom  you  endeavour  to  pleafe,  as 
in  thofe  Avhom  you  endeavour  to  imitate.  Without  the 
love  of  fame  you  can  never  do  any  thing  excellent  5  but 
by  an  exccfTive  and  undiflinguifliing  thirfl  after  it,  you 
AA'ill  come  to  have  vulgar  vieAvs  5  you  Avill  degrade  your 
flyle  ;  and  your  tafle  Avill  be  entirely  corrupted.  It  is 
certain  that  the  loAver  flyle  will  be  the  molt  popular, 
as  it  falls  Avithin  the  compafs  of  Ignorance  Itfelf,  and 
the  vulgar  Avill  always  be  pleafed  AvIth  Avhat  is  na¬ 
tural  in  the  confined  and  mifunderflood  fenfc  of  the 
Avord.” 

Genius  he  confiders  as  an  Improveable  talent,  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  deflroyed  by  the  molt  cxcefTive,  if  Avell 
dire61ed,  application,  and  difplaying  the  elegancies 
of  the  art  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas 
Avhicb  have  been  carefully  colledled  and  digefled  in 
the  mind. 

He  cautions  painters,  therefore,  in  every  flage  of 
their  progrefs,  to  beAvare  of  that  falfe  opinion,  but  too 
prevalent  among  artifls,  of  the  imaginary  poAver  of  na¬ 
tive  genius,  and  its  fufficiency  in  great  Avorks. 

This  opinion,  according  to  the  temper  of  mind  it 
meets  Avith,  almofi  always  produces,  either  a  vain  con¬ 
fidence  or  a  fluggilh  dcfpair,  both  equally  fatal  to  all 
qrroficiency,  “  Study,  therefore,  the  great  Avorks  of  the 
great  mailers  for  ever.  Study,  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
in  the  order,  in  the  manner,  on  the  principles  on  which 
they  fludied.  Study  nature  attentively,  but  always  Avith 
thofe  mailers  in  your  company :  confider  them  as  mo¬ 
dels  Avhich  you  are  to  Imitate,  and  at  the  fame  time  a3 
rivals  Avhom  you  are  to  combat.” 


Part  I. 
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Part  II.  Of  the  Different  Classes  of  Painting. 


Sect,  I,  General  ^.numeration*  > 

As  all  the  obje£ls  in  nature  are  fufceptible  of  Imlt”' 
lion  by  the  pencil,  the  mailers  of  this  art  have  applied 
themfelves  to  different  fubje6l5,  each  one  as  his  talents, 
his  tafle,  or  inclination  may  haveled  him,— From  Avhenco 
have  arifen  the  following  claffes. 

I.  Hijlorif  painting  ;  Avhich  reprefents  the  principal 
events  in  hillory  facred  and  profane,  real  or  fabulous ; 
and  to  this  clafs  belongs  allegorical  exprejjion,  Thefe 
are  the  moft  fublime  prodinSions  of  the  art ;  and  in 
Avhich  Raphael,  Guido,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  &c.  have  ex¬ 
celled. 

IL  Ibiral  hiftory  ^  or  the  reprefentation  of  a  country 


life,  of  villages  and  hamlets,  and  their  inhabitants. 
This  is  an  inferior  clafs;  and  in  Avhich  Teniers,  Breug¬ 
hel,  Watteau,  &.c,  have  great  reputation,  by  rendering 
it  at  once  pleafing  and  graceful. 

III.  Portrait  painting  ;  AvhIch  is  an  admirable  branch 
of  this  art,  and  has  engJiged  the  attention  of  the 
greateff  maflers  in  all  ages,  as  Apelles,  Guido,  Van¬ 
dyke,  Rembrandt,  Regauds,  Pcfne,  Kneller,  La  Tour, 
&c. 

IV.  Grotefque  hijlories  ;  as  the  no61urnal  meetings  of 
witches,  forceries  and  incantations  ;  the  operations  of 
mountebanks,  &c.  a  fort  of  painting  in  AvhIch  the  young¬ 
er  Breughel,  Teniers,  and  others,  haA^e  cxercifed  their 
talents  with  fuccefs. 


V,  Battle 
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General  V,  Baltic  pieces  ;  by  whicli  Huclilemberg,  Wouver- 
tnumera-  &c.  have  rendered  themfclves  farneiis. 

,  VI.  Landfeapes  ;  a  charming  f))ccies  of  painting,  that 
has  been  treated  by  maders  of  the  greateil  genius  in 
every  nation. 

VI I.  Landfeapes  diverfified  with  veaters^  as  rivers, 
lakes,  catarads,  &;c.  *,  -which  require  a  peculiar  talent, 

I  to  exprefs  the  water  fometimes  fiiKJoth  and  tranfparent, 

ai^l  at  others  foaming  and  rufliing  furioully  along. 

VIII.  Sea  pieces ;  in  which  are  repTefented  the  ocean, 
harbours,  and  great  rivers  \  and  the  vcffels,  boats, 
barges,  &.e.  with  which  they  are  covered  ;  fometimes 
in  a  calm,  fometimes  with  a  fredi  breeze,  and  at  others 
in  a  fiorni.  In  this  clafs  Baekhuyfen,  Vandervelde, 
Blome,  and  many  others,  have  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion. 

IX.  night  pieces;  wdhch  reprefent  all  forts  of  obje£ls, 
either  as  illuminated  by  torches,  by  the  flames  of  a 
conflagration,  or  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Schalk, 
Vanderncer,  Vanderpopl,  &:c.  have  here  excelled. 

X.  Living  Animals :  A  more  diffleult  branch  of 
painting  than  is  commonly  imagined  \  and  in  which  Ro- 
fa,  Carre,  Vandervelde,  and  many  others,  have  fucceed- 
ed  marvellouCy  v;eli. 

XI.  Birds  of  ail  kinds ;  a  very  laborious  fpecics, 
and  whicli  requires  extreme  patience  minutely  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  and  delicacy  of  their  plu¬ 
mage. 

Culinary  pieces ;  which  reprefent  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  animals  without  life,  &:c.  A  fpecies  much 
inferior  to  the  red,  in  wbleli  nature  never  appears  to  ad- 
]  vantage,  and  which  requires  only  a  fervile  imitation  of 

objefls  that  are  but  little  pleafing.  The  painting  of 
fidies  is  naturally  referred  to  this  clafs. 

XIII.  Fruit  pieces,  of  every  kind,  imitated  from  na¬ 
ture. 

XIV.  Flower  pieces  ;  a  charming  clafs  of  painting, 
where  Art  in  the  hands  of  Huyzum,  P.  Segerts,  Meri- 
an,  See.  becomes  the  rival  of  Nature.  Plants  and  in- 
feBs  arc  ufually  referred  to  the  painters  of  flowers,  w  ho 
Vv'ith  them  ornament  their  v/orks. 

XV.  Pieces  of  arcliiteBure ;  a  kind  of  painting  in 
which  the  Italians  excel  all  others.  Under  this  clafs 

,  may  be  comprehended  the  reprefentations  of  ruins,  fea- 

■'  ports,  dreets,  and  public  places  j  fueh  are  feen  in  the 

|j  works  of  Canelcltl,  and  other  able  maders. 

I,  XVI.  Injirwnetits  of  ttiufc,  pieces  of  furniture,  and 

!  other  inanimate  obje6Is  *,  a  trifling  fpecies,  and  in 

which  able  painters  only  accidentally  employ  their  ta¬ 
lents. 

XVII.  Imitations  of  has-reliefs ;  a  very  pleafing 
kind  of  painting,  and  which  may  be  carried  by  an  able 
hand  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

XVIII.  Hunting  pieces:  thefe  alfo  require  a  peculiar 
talent,  as  they  unite  the  painting  of  men,  liorfcs,  dogs, 
and  game,  to  that  of  landfeapes. 

It  will  not  be  expelled  that  we  diould  here  give  the 
rules  that  the  painter  is  to  obferve  in  handling  each 
j  particular  fubjed.  What  has  been  faid  on  hidorical 

^  *In  die  painting  (Part  I.  may  throw  fome  light  on  the  red, 
f^dionsof  and  the  particular  rules  mud  be  learned  from  the  dudy 

U/cff.  ^''^^  and  a  rational  piaiRlce,  arc  the  fources  from  whence 
the  young  painter  mud  derive  the  detail  of  his  art.  We 
Ihall -however  infert  fame  rules  and  obfervations  relative 
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to  Landfeape  and  Portrait;  thefe,  with  Hijlory  pointing  Landicapes. 
(already  pretty  fully  treated),  forming  the  principal  ^  ' 

branches  of  the  art. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Landfeapes, 

Landscape  painting  includes  every  objctl  that  the 
country  prefents  :  and  it  is  didinguidied  into  the  heroic, 
and  the  pajloral  or  rural ;  of  which  indeed  all  other 
dyles  are  but  mixtures. 

The  heroic  fyle  is  a  compofition  of  objeds,  which  \xvDe  files  on 
their  kinds  draw  both  from  art  and  nature  every  thing  Painting, 
that  is  great  and  extraordinary  in  either.  The  fitua- 
tions  are  perfectly  agreeable  and  furprifing.  The  only 
buildings  arc  temples,  pyramids,  ancient  places  of  buri¬ 
al,  altars  confecrated  to  the  divinities,  plcafure  houfes  of 
regular  archlte(d:ure;  and  if  nature  appear  not  there  as 
we  every  day  cafually  fee  her,  die  is  at  lead  reprefented 
as  w’-e  think  die  ought  to  be.  This  dyle  is  an  agreeable 
illufion,  and  a  fort  of  enchantment,  w  hen  handled  by  a 
man  of  fine  genius  and  a  good  underdanding,  as  Pouflin 
was,  wdio  has  fo  happily  exprefled  it.  But  if,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  dylc,  the  painter  has  not  talent  enough  to 
maintain  the  fublime,  he  is  often  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  child! ih  manner. 

The  ruf'al fyle  is  a  reprefentatlon  of  countries,  rather 
abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature,  than  cultivated  : 
we  there  fee  nature  fimple,  without  ornament,  and  with¬ 
out  artifice  3  but  with  all  thofe  graces  wherewith  die 
adorns  herfelf  much  more  v;hen  left  to  herfclf  than  when 
condrained  by  art. 

In  this  dyle,  fituations  bear  all  forts  of  varieties  : 
fometimes  they  are  very  extciifive  and  open,  to  contain 
the  flocks  of  the  fhepherds  ;  at  others  very  wdld,  for 
the  retreat  of  folitary  perfons,  and  a  cover  for  wdld 
beads. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  painter  has  a  genius  extenfive 
enough  to  embrace  all  the  parts  of  painting :  there  is 
commonly  fome  one  part  that  pre-engages  our  choice, 
and  fo  fills  our  mind,  that  we  forget  the  pains  that  are 
due  to  the  other  parts  ^  and  we  feldom  fail  to  fee,  that 
thofe  whofe  inclination  leads  them  to  the  heroic  dyle, 
thi  they  have  done  all,  when  they  have  introduced 
ill t(j  their  compofitions  fuch  noble  objedls  as  will  raife 
the  imagination,  without  ever  giving  themfclves  the 
trouble  to  dudy  the  efledls  of  good  colouring.  Thofe, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  pradife  the  padoral,  apply 
clofcly  to  eolouring,  in  order  to  reprefent  truth  more 
lively.  Both  thefe  dyles  have  their  fedlaries  and  par- 
tifans.  Thofe  who  follow  the  heroic,  fupply  by  their 
imagination  wdial  it  wants  of  truth,  and  they  look  no 
farther. 

As  a  counterbalance  to  heroic  landfeape,  it  would 
be  proper  to  put  into  the  padoral,  befides  a  great  cha- 
ra<Rer  of  truth,  fome  affeding,  extraordinary,  but  pro- 
bablc  effc(R  of  nature,  as  v/as  Titian’s  cudom. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  pieces  wherein  both  thefe 
dyles  happily  meet;  and  which  of  the  two  has  the  af- 
Cendant,  will  appear  from  what  we  have  been  jud  ob- 
ferving  of  their  refpedivc  properties.  The  chief  parts 
of  landfeapes  are,  their  openings  or  fituations,  accidents, 
ikies  and  clouds,  offskips  and  mountains,  verdure  or 
turfing,  rocks,  grounds,  or  lands,  terraces,  fabrics,  w^a- 
ters,  fore-grounds,  plants,  figures,  and  trees  3  of  all 
which  in  their  places, . 
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Lanclfcaprs  Of  Openings  or  Situations*  The  ^vord  Jite^  or  litua- 
lion,  fignihes  the  “  view,  profpeft,  or  opening  of  a 
country.”  It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word  Jito ; 
and  our  painters  have  brought  it  into  ufe,  either  becaufe 
they  were  ufed  to  it  in  Italy,  or  becaufe,  as  we  think, 
they  found  it  to  be  very  expreflive. 

Situation^  ought  to  be  well  put  togcther'5  and  fo  dif- 
engaged  in  their  make,  that  the  conjun6lion  -of  grounds' 
may  not  feem  to  be  obftrudled,  though  we  iliould  fee 
but  a  part  of  them. 

Situations  are  various,  and  reprefented  'according  to 
the  country  the  painter  is  thinking  of :  as  either  open  or 
clofe,  mountainous  or  watery,  tilled  and  inhabited,  or 
wild  and  lonely  ;  or,  in  fine,  variegated  by  a  prudent 
mixture  of  fome  of  thefe.  But  if  the  painter  *be  obli¬ 
ged  to  imitate  nature  in  a  flat  and  regular  country,  he 
mufl:  make  it  agreeable  by  a  good  difpofition  of  the  cla^ 
ro-ohfciiro^  and  luch  pleafing  colouring  as  may  make  one 
foil  unite  with  another. 

It  is  certain,  that  extraordinary  fituations  are  very 
pleafing,  and  cheer  the  imagination  by  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  their  makes,  even  when  the  local  colouring  is 
but  moderately  performed  :  becaufe,  at  word,  fuch  pic¬ 
tures  are  only  looked  on  as  unfinilhed,  and  wanting  to 
be  completed  by  fome  fkilful  hand  in  colouring  5  where¬ 
as  common  fituations  and  objeftsTequire  good  colouring 
and  abfolute  finilhing,  in  order  to  pleafe.  It  was  on¬ 
ly  by  thefe  properties  that  Claude  Lorrain  has  made 
amends  for  his  infipid  choice  in  mofl:  of  his  fituations. 
But  in  whatever  manner  that  part  be  executed,  one  of 
the  bed  ways  to  make  it  valuable,  and  even  to  multiply 
and  vary  it  without  altering  its  form,  is  properly  to 
imagine  fome  ingenious  accident  in  it. 

Of  Accidents,  An  accident  in  'painting  is  an  ob- 
drudlion  of  the  fun’s  light  by  the  iiiterpofition  of  clouds, 
in  fuch  manner,  that  fome  parts  of  the  earth  fliall  be  in 
light  and  others  in  fliade,  which,  according  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  clouds,  fucceed  each  other,  and  produce  fuch 
wonderful  elfe^Is  and  changes  of  the  claro-ohfcuro^  as 
feem  to  create  fo  many  new  fituations.  This  is  daily 
obferved  in  nature.  .  And  as  this  newnefs  of  fituations 
is  grounded  only  on  the  fhapes  of  the  clouds,  and  their 
motions,  which  are  very  incondant  and  unequal,  i^  fol¬ 
lows,  that  thefe  accidents  are  arbitrary  ;  and  a  painter 
of  genius  may  difpofe  them  to  his  own  advantage  when 
he  thinks  fit  to  ufe  them  :  For  he  is  not  abfolutcly 
obliged  to  do  it  j  and  there  have  been  fome  able 
landfcape  painters  who  have  never  pra6lifed  it,  either 
tlirough  fear  or  cudom,  as  Claude  Lorrain  and  fome 
others. 

Of  the  Shy  and  Clouds,  The  iky^  in  painters  terms, 
is  the  ethereal  part  over  our  heads  j  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  and  that  where  clouds 
and  dorms  are  engendered.  Its  colour  is  blue,  growing 
clearer  as  it  approaches  the  earth,  becaufe  of  the  inter- 
pofition  of  vapours  arifing  between  the  eye  and  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  which,  being  penetrated  by  the  light,  communi¬ 
cates  it  to  obje61s  in  a  greater  or  Icfler  degree,  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  remote. 

But  ive  mud  obferve,  that  this  light  being  either  yel¬ 
low  or  reddilh  in  the  evening,  at  funfet,  thefe  fame  ob- 
je61s  partake  not  only  of  the  light,  but  of  the  colour  : 
thus  the  yellow  light  mixing  with  the  blue,  which  is  the 
*iatural  colour  of  the  Iky,  alters  it,  and  gives  it  a  tint 
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more  or  Icfs  greenifli,  as  the  yellownefs  of  the -light  is  Landfcape«. 
more  or  lefs  deep. 

This  obfervation  is  general  and  infallible  •:  but  there 
is  an  infinity  of  particular  ones,  which  the  painter  mud 
make  upon  the  natural,  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand, 
when  occafion  offers  5  for  there  are  very  fine  and  fingu- 
lar  effedls  appearing  in  the  Iky,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
make  one  conceive  by  phyfical  reafons.  Who  can  tell, 
for  example,  why  we  fee,  in  the  bright  part  of  fome 
clouds,  a  fine  red,  when  the  fource  of  the  light  which 
plays  upon  them  is  a  mod  lively  and  dillinguilhing  yel¬ 
low  ?  Who  can  Account  for  the  different  reds  feen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  clouds,  at  the  very  moment  that  thefe  reds  receive 
the  light  but  in  one  place  ?  for  thefe  colours  and  furpri- 
fing  appearances  feem  to  have  no  relative  to  the  rain¬ 
bow,  a  phenomenon  for  which  the  philofopher  pretends 
to  give  folid  reafons. 

Thefe  effc<51s  are  all  feen  in  the  evening  when  the 
wxather  is  inclining  to  change,  either  before  a  dorm,  or 
after  it,  when  it  is  not  quite  gone,  but  has  left  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  it  to  draw^  our  attention. 

The  property  of  clouds  is  to  be  thin  and  airy,  both 
in  fhape  and  colour :  their  fliapes,  though  infiiixte,  mud 
be  dudied  and  chofen  after  nature,  at  fuch  times  as  they 
appear  fine.  To  make  them  look  thin,  we  ought  to 
make  their  grounds  unite  thinly  with  them,  efpecially 
near  their  extremities,  as  if  they  were  tranfparent :  And 
if  we  would  have  them  thick,  their  reflexions  mud  be 
fo  managed,  as,  without  dedroying  their  thinnefs,  they 
may  feem  to  wind  and  unite,  if  neceffary,  with  the  clouds 
that  are  next  to  them.  Little  clouds  often  difeover  a 
little  manner,  and  feldom  have  a  good  effeX,  unlefs 
w^hen,  being  near  each  other,  they  feem  altogether  to 
make  but  one  objeX, 

In  fiiort,  the  charaXer  of  the  fky  is  to  be  luminous  j 
and,  as  it  is  even  the  fource  of  light,  every  thing  that  is 
upon  the  earth  mud  yield  to  it  in  brightnefs :  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  any  thing  that  comes  near  it  in  light,  it 
mud  be  waters,  and  poliflied  bodies  which  are  fufeep- 
tible  of  luminous  refleXions. 

But  whild  the  painter  makes  the  Iky  luminous,  he 
mud  not  reprefent  it  always  -ftiinlng  throughout. 

On  the  contrary,  he  mud  contrive  his  light  fo,  that 
the  greated  part  of  it  may  fall  only  upon  one  place  : 
and,  to  make  it  more  apparent,  he  mud  take  as  much 
care  as  pofllble  to  put  it  in  oppofition  to  fome  terredrial 
objeX,  that  may  render  it  more  lively  by  its  dark  co¬ 
lour  ;  as  a  tree,  tower,  or  fome  other  building  that  is  a 
little  high. 

This  principal  light  might  alfo  be  heightened,  by  a 
certain  difpofition  of  clouds  having  a  fuppofed  light,  or 
a  light  ingenloufly  inclofed  between  clouds,  whofe  fweet 
obfeurity  fpreads  itfelf  by  little  and  little  on  all  hands. 

We  have  a  great  many  examples  of  this  in  the  Flemifli 
fchool,  which  bed  underdood  landfcape;  as  Paul  Bril, 

Brugel,  Saveri  :  And  the  Sadelers  and  Merian’s  prints 
give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  and  wonderfully  awaken  the 
genius  of  thofe  who  have  the  principles  of  the  claro* 
feuro. 

Of  Offships  and  Mountains.  Offskips  have  a  ne^r 
affinity  with  the  iky  ;  it  is  the  iky  which  determines  ei-  ♦ 
ther  the  force  or  faintnefs  of  them.  1  hey  are  darked 
when  the  iky  is  mod  loaded,  and  brighted  when  it  is 
mod  clear.  They  fometimes  intermix  their  iliapes  and 

light?  > 
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Landfcapes.  lights ;  and  there  are  time?,  and  eountries,  where  the 
clouds  pafs  between  the  iTioiintains,  whofe  tops  rife  and 
appear  above  them.  Mountains  that  are  high,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow,  are  very  proper  to  produce  extraordi¬ 
nary  eftedls  in  the  oftskip,  which  are  advantageous  to  the 
painter,  and  pleafing  to  the  fpeclator. 

'I'he  difpolition  of  oftMcips  is  arbitrary  j  let  them  on¬ 
ly  agree  with  the  whole  together  of  the  pi6lure,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  we  would  reprefent.  I'hey  are 
iifually  blue,  becaufc  of  the  interpofition  of  air  between 
them  and  the  eye:  but  they  lofe  this  cohmr  by  degrees, 
as  they  come  nearer  the  eye,  and  fo  take  that  which  is 
natural  to  the  obje61s. 

In  diftancing  mountains,  we  mud  obferve  to  join  them 
infenlibly  by  the  roundings  off,  which  the  refleflions 
make  probable  *,  and  muft,  among  other  things,  avoid  a 
certain  edginefs  in  their  extremities,  which  makes  them 
appear  in  dices,  as  if  cut  with  feiflars,  and  duck  upon 
the  cloth. 

We  mud  further  obferve,  that  the  air  at  the  feet  of 
mountains,  being  charged  with  vapours,  is  more  fufeep- 
tible  of  light  than  at  their  tops.  In  this  cafe  we  fuppofe 
the  main  light  to  be  fet  reafonably  high,  and  to  enlight¬ 
en  the  mountains  equally,  or  that  the  clouds  deprive  them 
of  the  light  of  the  fun.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  main  light 
to  be  very  low,  and  to  drike  the  mountain.^,  then  their 
tops  will  be  drongly  enlightened,  as  well  as  every  thing 
elfe  in  the  fame  degree  of  light. 

Though  the  forms  of  things  dlminidi  in  bignefs,  and 
colours  lofe  their  drength,  in  proportion  as  they  recede 
from  the  fird  plan  of  the  pi61:ure,  to  the  mod  remote  ofF- 
Ikip,  as  w^e  obferve  in  nature  and  common  pra6lice ;  yet 
this  docs  not  exclude  theufe  ofthe  accidents.  Thefe  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  wonderful  in  landfcape,  when  they 
are  properly  introduced,  and  wdien  the  artid  has  a  jud 
idea  of  their  good  effcfls. 

Of  Verdure^  or  Turfing.  By  turfingis  meant  thegreen- 
nefs  with  which  the  herbs  colour  the  ground:  This  is 
done  fevcral  ways  *,  and  the  diverfity  proceeds  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  plants,  which,  for  the  mod  part,  have 
their  particular  verdures,  but  alfo  from  the  change  of 
feafons,  and  the  colour  of  the  earth,  when  the  herbs  are 
but  thin  fown.  By  this  variety,  a  painter  may  choofe 
or  unite,  in  the  fame  tra6t  of  land,  fevcral  forts  of  greens 
intermixed  and  blended  together,  which  are  often  of 
great  fervice  to  thofe  who  know  how  toufe  them ;  becaufe 
this  diverfity  of  greens,  as  it  is  often  found  in  nature, 
gives  a  charaider  of  truth  to  thofe  parts,  where  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  ufed.  There  is  a  wonderful  example  of  this  part 
of  landfcape,  in  the  view  of  Mechlin,  by  Rubens. 

Of  Rocks.  Though  rocks  have  all  forts  of  fliapes,  and 
participate  of  all  colours,  yet  there  are  in  their  diverfity 
certain  chara£lers  which  cannot  be  well  expreffed  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  nature.  Some  are  in  banks,  and 
fet  off  with  beds  of  dirubsj  others  in  huge  blocks,  either 
projecting  or  falling  back;  others  confid  of  large  broken 
parts,  contiguous  to  each  other ;  and  others,  in  diort,  of 
an  enormous  fize,  all  in  one  done,  either  naturally,  as 
free-done,  or  elfe  through  the  injuries  of  time,  which  in 
the  courfe  of  many  ages  has  worn  away  their  marks  of 
reparation.  But,  whatever  their  form  be,  they  are  ufual- 
ly  fet  out  with  clefts,  breaks,  hollows,  budies,  mofs,  and 
the  dains  of  time ;  and  thefe  particulars,  well  managed, 
create  a  certain  idea  of  truth. 

Rocks  are  of  themfelvcs  gloomy,  and  only  proper  for 
VoL.  XV.  Part  11. 
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folitudes:  but  where  accompanied  with  bufhes,  they  in- LancUcape.^- 
fpire  afredi  air;  and  when  they  have  waters,  either  pro-  — 
ceeding  from,  or  waihingthem,  they  give  an  infinite  plca- 
furc,  and  fee m  to  have  a  foul  which  animates  them,  add 
makes  them  fociable. 

Of  Grounds  or  Lands.  Aground  or  land,  in  painlers 
terms,  is  a  certain  didinCl  piece  of  land,  which  is  neither 
too  woody  nor  hilly.  Grounds  contribute,  more  than 
any  thing,  to  the  gradation  and  di  dancing  of  land*  cape ; 
becaufe  they  follow  one  another,  either  in  ihape,  or  in  the 
claro^ohfcuro^  or  in  their  variety  of  colouring,  or  by  fume, 
infenfible  conjunction  of  one  with  another. 

Multiplicity  of  grounds,  though  it  be  often  contraiy 
to  grand  manner,  does  not  quite  deftroy  it;  for  beiidcs 
the  extent  of  country  which  it  exhibits,  it  is  fufceptibic 
oftheaccidents  we  have  mentioned,  and  which,  withgv>od 


management,'  have  a  fine  etfeCl. 

There  is  one  nicety  to  be  obferved  in  grounds,  which 
is,  that  in  order  to  charaClerize  them  well,  care  mufi  be 
taken,  that  the  trees  in  them  have  a  didcrent  verdure  and 
different  colours  from  thofe  grounds;  though  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  withal,  mud  not  be  too  apparent. 

Of  Terraces.  A  terrace  in  painting,  is  a  piece  ok 
ground,  either  quite  naked  or  having  very  little  her¬ 
bage,  like  great  roads  and  places  often  frequented. 
They  are  of  ufe  chiefiy  in  the  foregrounds  of  a  piClurc, 
where  they  ought  to  be  very  fpacious  and  open,  and  ac¬ 
companied,  if  we  think  fit,  with  fome  accidental  verdure, 
and  alfo  with  fome  dones,  which,  if  placed  with  judge¬ 
ment,  give  a  terrace  a  greater  air  of  probability. 

Of  Buildings.  Painters  mean  by  buildings  any  druc- 
tures  they  generally  reprefent,  but  chiefly  fuch  as  are  of 
a  regular  architcClurc,  or  at  lead  arc  mod  confpicuous. 
Thus  building  is  not  fo  proper  a  name  for  the  houfes  of 
country-people,  or  the  cottages  of  diepherds,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  rural  tade,  as  for  regular  and  fhowy 
edifices,  which  are  always  brought  into  the  heroic. 

Buildings  in  general  are  a  great  ornament  in  land- 
fcapes,  even  when  they  are  Gothic,  or  appear  partly 
habited  and  partly  ruinous  ;  they  raife  the  imagination 
by  the  ufe  they  are  thought  to  be  defigned  for  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  ancient  towers,  wfliich  feem  to  have  been  the 
habitations  of  feiries,  and  are  now  retreats  for  diepherds 
and  owls. 

Poudin  has  very  elegantly  handled  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner  of  architefture  in  his  works,  as  Bourdon  has  done 
the  Gothic  ;  which,  however  Gothic,  fails  not  to  give 
a  fublime  air  to  his  landfcapes.  Little  Bernard  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  his  facred  hidory  what  may  be  called  a 
Babylonian  manner  ;  which,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  has 
its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  Nor  ought  fuch  pieces 
of  archite6lure  to  be  quite  rcjefled  :  they  raife  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  perhap.s  would  fucceed  in  the  heroic  dyle, 
if  they  were  placed  among  half-didant  objc6ls,  and  if  wc 
knew  how  to  ufe  them  properly. 

Of  Waters.  Much  of  the  fpirit  of  landfcape  is  owing 
to  the  waters  which  are  introduced  in  it.  They  appear  in 
divers  manners  ;  fometimes  impetuous,  as  when  a  dorm 
makes  them  overflow  their  banks;  at  other  times  rebound¬ 
ing,  as  by  the  fall  of  a  rock  ;  at  other  times,  through  un- 
ufual  preffure,  gufliing  out  and  dividing  into  an  infinity 
of  filver  dreams,  whofe  motion  and  murmuring  agree¬ 
ably  deceive  both  the  eye  and  ear  ;  at  other  times  calm 
and  purling  in  a  fandy  bed  ;  at  other  times  fo  dill  and 
danding,  as  to  become  a  faithful  looking-glafs,  which 
4  double!v 
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Landfcapes.  doubles  all  the  objedls  that  are  oppofite  to  it ;  and  in 
~  this  Hate  they  have  more  life  than  in  the  moll  violent 
agitation.  Confult  Bourdon’s  uorks,  or  at  leaft  his 
prints^  on  this  fubje^l  :  he  is  one  of  thofe  avIio  have 
treated  of  waters  with  the  greatefl  fpirit  and  betl  ge- 


Waters  are  not  proper  for  every  fituation  :  but  to 
exprt's  them  well,  the  artiit  ought  to  be  perfed  mafter 
of  the  cxaflnefs  of  v/atcry  redebtions^  becaufe  they  only 
make  painted  water  a])pear  as  real :  for  pra6liee  alone, 
without  exadntfs,  deilroys  the  effed,  and  abates  the 
pleafuie  of  the  eye.  The  rule  for  thefe  refledions  is 
very  eafy,  and  therefore  the  painter  is  the  lefs  pardon¬ 
able  for  negleding  it. 

But  it  muH  be  obferved,  that  though  water  be  as  a 
looking-glafs,  yet  it  does  not  faithfully  reprefent  ob- 
jeds  but  when  it  is  Hill ;  for  if  it  be  in  any  motion, 
either  in  a  natural  courfe,  or  by  the  driving  of  the 
wind,  its  furfaee  becoming  uneven,  receives  on  its 
furges  fuch  Ifghts  and  (hades  as,  mixing  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  objeds,  confound  both  their  Hiapcs  and 
colours. 

Of  the  Foreground  of  a  FiEiure,  As  it  is  the  part  of 
the  foreground  to  ufher  the  eye  into  tlie  piece,  great 
care  mull  be  taken  that  the  eye  meet  with  good  recep¬ 
tion  \  fometimes  by  the  opening  of  a  fine  terrace,  whofe 
defign  and  workmanfliip  may  be  equally  curious  y  fome¬ 
times  by  a  variety  of  w^ell  diftinguifhed  plants,  and  thofe 
fometimes  flowered  j  and  at  other  times,  by  figures  in  a 
lively  tafle,  or  other  objeds,  either  admirable  for  their 
novelty  or  introduced  as  by  chance. 

In  a  word,  the  artifl:  cannot  too  much  fludy  his  fore¬ 
ground  objeds,  finee  they  attrad  the  eye,  imprefs  the 
firft  charader  of  truth,,  and  greatly  contribute  to  make 
the  artifice  of  a  pidure  fuccefsful,  and  to  anticipate  our 
cfleem  for  the  v/hole  work. 

Of  F hints*  Plants  are  not  always  neceffary  in  fore¬ 
grounds,  becaufc,  as  we  have  obfervfid,  there  are  fe- 
veral  w^ays  of  making  thofe  grounds  agreeable.  But 
if  we  refolve  to  draw  jflants  there,  wc  ought  to  paint 
them  exadly  after  the  life  ^  or  at  leaft,  among  fuch  as 
we  paint  pradically,  there  ought  to  be  fome  more  fi- 
niftied  than  the  reft,  and  whofe  kinds  may  be  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  the  difference  of  defign  and  colouring,  to 
the  end  that,  by  a  probable  fuppofition,  they  may  give 
the  others  a  charader  of  truth.  What  has  been  laid 
here  of  plants  may  be  applied  to  the  branches  and  barks 
of  trees. 

Of  Figures,  In  eompofing  landfcape,,  the  artift  may 
hav^  intended  to  give  it  a  charader  agreeable  to  the  fub- 
jed  he  has  chofen,  and  which  his  figures  ought  to  repre¬ 
fent.  He  may  alfo,  and  it  commonly  happens,  have  only 
thought  of  his  figures,  after  finifliing  his  landfcape.  The 
truth  Is,  the  figures  in  moft  landfcapcs  are  made  rather  to 
accompany  than  to  fuit  them. 

It  is  true,  there  are  landfcapes  fo  difpofed  and  filuated, 
as  to  require  only  pafting  figures  ;  which  feveral  good 
mailers,  each  in  hisftyle,  have  introduced,  as  Pouffin  in 
the  heroic,  and  Fouquier  in  the  rural,  with  all  probabi¬ 
lity  and  grace.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  refting  figures  have 
been  made  to  appear  inwardly  adive.  And  thefe  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  treating  figures  are  not  to  be  blamed,  be¬ 
caufe  they  ad  equally,  though  in  a  different  manner.  It 
is  rather  Inadion  that  ought  to  be  blamed  in  figures  ^  for 
in  this  condition,  wTich  robs  them  of  all  connedion  with 
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the  landfcape,  they  appear  to  bepnftcd  on.  But  without  Landfcapes. 
obftrudiiig  the  painter’s  liberty  in  this  rtfped,  undoubt- 
edly  the  belt  w  ay  to  make  figures  valuable  is,  to  make 
them  fo  to  agree  with  the  ehara6icr  of  the  landfcape, 
that  it  may  leem  to  have  been  made  purely  for  the 
figures.  We  w^ould  not  have  them  either  infipid  or  in¬ 
different,  but  to  reprefent  fome  little  fubjed  to  awaken 
the  fpedator’s  attention,  or  elfe  to  give  the  pidure  a  name, 
of  diftindion  among  the  curious. 

Great  eare  muft  be  taken  to  proportion  the  fize  of  the 
figures  to  the  bignefs  of  the  trees,  and  other  objeds  of 
the  landfcape.  If  they  be  toa  large,  the  pidure  will 
difeover  a  little  manner  j  and  if  too  fmall,  they  will 
have  the  air  of  pigmies  ;  which  w  ill  deftroy  the  worth 
of  them,  and  make  the  landfcape  look  enormous.  There 
Is,  however,  a  greater  inconvenience  in  making  figures 
too  large  than  too  fmall;  becaufe  the  latter  at  leaft  gives 
an  air  of  greatnefs  to  all  the  reft.  But.  as  landfcape. 
figurcs  are  generally  fmall,  they  muft  be  touched  wdth 
fpiri-fe,  and  fuch  lively  figures  as  w  ill  attrad,  and  yet 
preferve  probability  and  a  general  union.  The  artift 
muft.  In  fine,  remember,  that  as  the  figures  chiefly  give 
life  to  a  landfcape,  they  muft  be  difperfed  as  convenient¬ 
ly  as  poftible. 

Of  Trees,  The  beauty  of  trees  is  perhaps  one  of  tlie 
greatefl  ornaments  of  landfcape  \  on  account  of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  their  kinds,  and  their  freftmefs,  but  chiefly  their 
lightnefs,  wTich  makes  tliem  feem,  as  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  to  be  always  in  motion. 

Though  diverfity  be  pleafing  in  all  the  objeds  of 
landfeapc,  it  is  cliicfly  in  trees  that  It  fliows  its  greatefl 
beauty.  Landfcape  confiders  both4:heir  kinds  and  their 
forms.  Their  kinds  require  the  painter’s  particular 
fludy  and  attention,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
each  otlier  \  for  vie,  muft  be  able  at  firft  fight  to  difeo¬ 
ver  w’hleh  are  oaks,  elms,  firs,  fycamores,  poplars,  wil¬ 
lows,  pines,  and  other  fueh  trees,  which,  by  a  fpecifie 
colour,  or  touGliing,  are  diflinguiftiable  jfrom  all  other 
kinds.  This  fludy  is  too  large  to  be  acquired  in  all  its 
extent  j  and,  indeed,  few  painters  have  attained  fuch  a 
competent  exadnefs  in  it  as  their  art  requires.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  thofe  wflio  come  neareft  to  perfedlon 
in  it,  will  make  their  w^orks  infinitely  pleafing,  and  gain 
a  great  name. 

Befides  the  variety  which  is  found  in  each  kind  of 
tree,  there  Is  in  all  trees  a  general  variety.  This  is  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  different  manners  in  which  their  branches, 
are  difpofed  by  a. fport  of  nature;,  wfliieli  takes  delight 
in  making  fome  very  vigorous  and  thick,  others  more 
dry  and  thin  ;  fome  more  green,  others  more  red  or 
yellow.  Tlie  excellence  of  prad ice  lies  in  the  mixture 
of  thefe  varieties  :  but  if  the  artift  ean  diftinguifh  the 
forts  but  indifferently,  he  ought  at  leafr  to  vary  their 
makes  and  colours ;  becanfe  repetition  in  landfcape  is  as 
tirefome  to  the  eye,  as  monotony  in  difeourfe  is  to  the 
ear. 

The  variety  of  their  makes  is  fo  great,  that  the  pain¬ 
ter  would  be  Inexcufable  not  to  put  it  in  pradice  upon 
oceafion,  efpecially  w’hen  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  awaken 
the  fpedator’s  attention  ;  for,  among  trees,  we  difeover 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  open  and  elofe,  tapering  and 
fquat,  bending  upwards  and  dow'nwards,  ftooping  and 
fhooting  :  in  ftiort,  the  variety  is  rather  to  be  eonccived 
than  expreffed.  For  inftance,  the  charader  of  young 
trees  is,  to  have  long  flender  branches,  few  in  number, 

but 
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Liwdfcapes.  but  uell  fet  out ;  bouglis  'Well  divided,  and  the  foliage 
vigorous  and  ivtdl  fliaped  :  whereas,  In  old  trees,  the 
branches  arc  fliort,  ftocky,  thick,  £nd  numerous  j  the 
tufts  blunt,  and  the  foliage  unequal  and  ill  fliaped  ;  but 
a  little  obfervation  and  genius  will  make  us  perfectly 
fenfible  of  thefe  particulars. 

In  the  various  makes  of  trees,  there  muft  alfo  be  a 
diflribution  of  bratiehes,  that  has  a  juft  relation  to,  and 
probable  conne£li6n  with,  the  boughs  or  tufts,  fo  as 
mutually  to  alTift  each  other  in  giving  the  tree  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thicknefs  and  of  truth.  But,  whatever 
their  natures  dr  manners  of  branching  be,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  handling  muft  be  lively  and  thin, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of  their  characters.  ^ 

Trees  likewife  vary  in  their  barks,  wdiich  are  com¬ 
monly  gray  ;  but  this  gray,  which  in  thick  air,  and  low 
and  marfliy  places,  looks  blackilh,  appears  lighter  in  a 
clear  air  :  and  it  often  happens,  in  dry  places,  that  the 
bark  gathers  a  thin  mofs,  which  makes  it  look  quite  yel¬ 
low  •,  fo  that,  to  make  the  bark  of  a  tree  apparent,  the 
painter  may  fuppofe  it  to  be  light  upon  a  dark  ground, 
and  dark  on  a  light  one. 

The  obfervation  of  the  different  barks  merits  a  parti¬ 
cular  attention  ;  for  it  will  appear,  that,  in  hard  woods, 
age  chaps  them,  and  thereby  gives  them  a  fort  of  em¬ 
broidery,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  grow  old,  thefe 
chaps  grow  more  deep.  And  other  accidents  in  barks 
may  arife  either  from  moifture,  or  drynefs,  or  green  mof- 
fes,  or  white  ftalns  of  fevcral  trees. 

The  barks  of  white  woods  will  alfo  afford  much  mat¬ 
ter  for  praaice,  if  their  diverfity  be  duly  ftudied  ;  and 
this  conflderation  leads  us  to  fay  fomething  of  the  ftudy 

•  of  landfcape.  *  ,  n  jr 

Of  the  Study  of  La ndf cape.  The  ftudy  of  landfeape 
may  be  confldered  either  with  refpeCl  to  beginners,  or 
thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances  in  it. 

Beginners  will  find,  in  pr^ice,  that  the  chief  trouble 
of  landfeape  lies  in  handling  trees  ;  and  it  is  not  only  in 
praCliee,  but  alfo  in  fpeculation,  that  trees  are  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  landfeape,  as  they  are  its  greateft  orna¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  only  propofed  here,  to  give  beginners 
an  idea  of  trees  in  general,  and  to  ftiow  them  how  to  ex- 
prefs  them  ^vell.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  point  out  to 
them  the  common  cffeCls  of  trees  and  plants,  becaufe 
they  are  obvious  to  every  one  ;  yet  there  are  fome 
things,  which,  though  not  unknown,  deferve  our  reflec- 
tlon.""  We  know,  for  inftance,  that  all  trees  require  air, 
fome  more,  fome  lefs,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  produClion  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  all  trees  (except 
the  cyprefs,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  kind)  feparate 
in  their  growth  from  one  another,  and  from  other  ftrange 
bodies  as  much  as  poffible,  and  their  branches  and  foliage 
do  the  fame  :  wherefore,  to  give  them  that  air  and  thin- 
nefs,  whleh  is  their  principal  charaaer,  the  branches, 
boughs,  and  foliage,  muft  appear  to  fly  from  each  other, 
to  proceed  from  oppofite  parts,  and  be  w^ell  divided. 
And  all  this  without  order  ;  as  if  chance  aided  nature 
in  the  fanciful  diverfity.  But  to  fay  particularly  how 
thefe  trunks,  branches,  and  foliages,  ought  to  be  diftri- 
buted,  would  be  needlefs,  and  only  a  defeription  of  the 
works  of  great  mailers  :  a  little  refleaion  on  nature  will 
be  of  more  fervice  than  all  that  can  be  faid  on  this  head. 
By  great  mailers,  we  mean  fuch  as  have  publiflied  prints  j 
ftr  thofe  will  give  better  ideas  to  young  copyifts  than  even 
the  paintings  themfelves. 
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Among  the  many  great  mailers  of  all  Ichools,  De  Landfeape^. 
Piles  prefers  Titian’s  wooden  prints,  where  the  trees  * 

are  well  fhaped  ;  and  thofe  which  Cornelius  Cort  and 
Agoftino  Caracci  have  engraved.  And  he  afferts,  that 
beginners  can  do  no  better  than  contract,  above  all  things, 
an  habit  of  imitating  the  touches  of  thefe  great  mailers, 
and  of  confiderlng  at  the  fame  time  the  perfpeiftive  of 
the  branches  and  foliages,  and  obferving  how  they  ap¬ 
pear,  either  when  riling  and  feen  from  below,  or  when 
finking  and  feen  from  above,  or  when  fronting  and  view'- 
ed  from  a  point,  or  when  they  appear  In  profile  5  and,  in 
a  word,  when  fet  in  the  various  views  in  which  nature 
prefents  them,  without  altering  their  chara£lers. 

After  having  ftudied  and  copied  with  the  yn  or 
crayon,  firft  the  prints,  and  then  the  defigns  of  Titian 
and  Caracci,  the  ftudent  ftiould  imitate  with  the  pencil 
thofe  touches  which  they  have  moft  diftindlly  fpecified, 
if  their  paintings  can  be  procured  5  but  fince  they  are 
fcarce,  others  fhould  be  got  which  have  a  good  charac¬ 
ter  for  their  touching  ;  as  thofe  of  Foquier,  who  is  a 
moft  excellent  model  :  Paul  Bril,  Breugel,  and  Bour¬ 
don,  are  alfo  very  good  j  their  touching  is  neat,  lively, 
and  thin. 

After  having  duly  weighed  the  nature  of  trees,  their 
fpread  and  order,  and  the  difpolition  of  their  branches, 
the  artift  muft  get  a  lively  idea  of  them.  In  order  to  keep 
up  the  fpirit  of  them  throughout,  either  by  making  them 
apparent  and  diftinft  in  the  fore-grounds,  or  obfeure  and 
confufed  in  proportion  to  their  diftance. 

After  having  thus  gained  fome  knowledge  In  good 
manner,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  ftudy  after  nature,  and 
to  choole  and  re£lify  it  according  to  the  idea  which  the 
aforefaid  great  mailers  had  of  it.  As  to  perfe6lion,  it  can 
only  be  expelled  from  long  praifliee  and  perfeverance. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  proper  for  thofe  who  have  an  iiieli- 
uation  for  landfeape,  above  all  things  to  take  thepro|>er 
methods  for  beginning  it  well. 

As  for  thofe  who  have  made  fome  advances  in  this 
part  of  painting,  it  is  proper  they  fhould  colle61  the*  ne- 
ceffary  materials  for  their  further  improvement,  and 
ftudy  thofe  objefls  at  lead  which  they  lhall  have  moft 
frequent  occafion  to  reprefent. 

Painters  ufually  comprife,  under  the  word  fudy^  any 
thing  whatever  which  they  either  defign  or  paint  fepa- 
rately  after  the  life  \  whether  figures,  heads,  feet,  hands, 
draperies,  animals,  mountains,  trees,  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  or  whatever  may  confirm  them  in  the  juft  imi¬ 
tation  of  nature  :  the  drawing  of  thefe  things  is  Avhat 
they  call  fitdy  ;  whether  they  be  for  inftru61ion  in  de¬ 
fign,  or  only  to  affure  them  of  the  truth,  and  to  perfect 
their  work.  In  fa 61,  this  word  fudy  is  the  more  proper¬ 
ly  ufed  by  painters  as  in  the  diverfity  of  nature  they  are 
daily  making  new  difcoverles,  and  confirming  themfelves 
in  what  they  already  know. 

As  the  landfeape-paiiiter  need  only  ftudy  fuch  objc61s 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  w  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  fome  order,  that  his  drawings  may  be  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  when  he  ivants  them.  For  inflance,  he 
fhould  copy  ufter  nature,  on  feparate  papers,  the  differ¬ 
ent  effedls  of  trees  In  general,  and  the  different  effe61s 
of  each  kind  in  particular,  with  their  trunks,  foliage, 
and  coluurs.  He  ftiould  alfo  take  the  fame  method  with 
fome  forts  of  plants,  becaufe  their  variety  is  a  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  terraces  on  fore-grounds.  He  ought  likewife  to 
ftudy  the  effefls  of  the  fky  in  the  feveral  times  of  the  day 
4  2  and 
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landfcapes.  and  feafons  of  the  year,  m  the  various  difpofitions  of 
vr-^  clouds,  both  in  ferenc,  thundering,  and  ftorniy  weather  ; 
the  offskip,  the  feveral  forts  of  rocks,  waters,  and  other 
principal  objc61s. 

Thefc  drawings,  which  may  be  made  at  different 
times,  fliould  be  colle(ffed  together  ;  and  all  that  relate 
to  one  matter  be  pul  into  a  book,  to  which  the  aitift 
may  have  recourfe  at  any  time  for  what  he  wants. 

Now,  if  the  fine  effeds  of  nature,  whether  in  fhape  or 
colour,  whether  for  an  entire  pi61ure  or  a  part  of  one, 
be  the  artiff’s  ftudy  j  and  if  the  difficulty  lies  in  choofing 
thofe  effe<ffs  well,  he  mufl  for  this  purpofe  be  born  with 
good  fenfe,  good  tail e,  and  a  fine  genius  j  and  this  ge¬ 
nius  muff  be  cultivated  by  the  obfervations  which  ought 
to  be  made  on  the  works  of  the  beff  mafters,  how 
they  choofe  nature,  and  how^,  while  they  corre<ffed  her, 
according  to  their  art,  they  preferved  her  chara6ter. 
With  thefe  advantages,  derived  from  nature  and  per- 
feded  by  art,  the  painter  cannot  fail  to  make  a  good 
choice  \  and,  by  diftinguifliing  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  muff  needs  find  great  inffru61ion  even  from  the 
moff  common  things. 

To  improve  therafelves  in  this  kind  of  ffudies,  painters 
have  taken  feveral  methods. 

There  are  fome  artiffs  w  ho  have  defigned  after  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  open  fields  ;  and  have  there  quite  finiffi- 
ed  thofe  parts  which  they  had  chofen,  but  without  adding 
any  colour  to  them. 

Others  have  drawn,  in  oil  colours,  in  a  middle  tint, 
on  ffrong  paper  ^  and  found  this  method  convenient, 
becaufe,  the  colours  finking,  they  could  put  colour  on 
colour,  though  different  from  each  other.  For  this 
purpofe  they  took  with  them  a  flat  box,  wffiich  com- 
modioufly  held  their  pallet,  pencils,  oil,  and  colours. 
This  method,  which  indeed  requires  feveral  imple¬ 
ments,  is  doubtlefs  the  beff  for  drawing  nature  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  with  greater  exa(ffnefs,  efpecially  if,  after 
the  w  ork  be  dry  and  varniffied,  the  artiff  return  to  the 
place  ’where  he  drew",  and  retouch  the  principal  things 
after  nature. 

Others  have  only  drawm  the  outlines  of  obje61s,  and 
nightly  waflied  them  in  colours  near  the  life,  for  the 
cafe  of  their  memory.  Others  have  attentively  obferved 
fuch  parts  as  they  had  a  mind  to  retain,  and  contented 
t  licmielves  with  committing  them  to  their  memory ,  which 
upon  occafion  gave  them  a  faithful  account  of  them. 
Others  have  made  drawings  in  paflil  and  wafli  together. 
Others,  with  more  curiofity  and  patience,  have  gone  fe¬ 
veral  times  to  the  places  which  were  to  their  tafte  :  the 
firft  time  they  only  made  choice  of  the  parts,  and  drew 
them  corre611y  j  and  the  other  times  were  fpent  in  ob- 
ferving  the  variety  of  colouring,  and  its  alterations  1 
through  change  of  light. 

Now  thefe  feveral  methods  are  very  good,  and  each 
may  be  pra£lifed  as  beff  fuits  the  ftudent  and  his  tem¬ 
per  :  but  they  require  the  neceffaries  of  painting,  as 
colours,  pencils,  paffils,  and  leifure.  Nature,  How¬ 
ever,  at  certain  times,  prefents  extraordinary  but 
tranfient  beauties,  and  fuch  as  can  be  of  no  fcrvice  to 
‘the  artiff  w'ho  has  not  as  much  time  as  is  neceffary 
to  imitate  what  he  admires.  The  beff  way,  per¬ 
haps,  to  make  advantage  of  fuch  momentary  occalions, 
is  this  : 

The  painter  being  provided  with  a  quire  of  paper, 
and  a  black-lead  pencil,  let  him  quickly,  but  flightly, 
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delign  what  he  fees  extraordinary  j  and  to  remember  Landfeapes. 

the  colouring,  let  him  mark  the  principal  parts  with  ' - 

chara61erS;  which  he  may  explain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  himfelf  to  underffand 
them  ;  A  cloud,  for  inffance,  may  be  marked  A,  ano¬ 
ther  cloud  B,  a  light  C,  a  mountain  D,  a  terrace  E, 
and  fo  on.  And  having  repeated  thefe  letters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper,  let  him  w^ite  againff  each  that  it  is 
of  fuch  or  fuch  a  colour ;  or,  for  greater  brevity,  only 
blue^  red^  violet^  gray ^  Sec.  or  any  other  ffiorter  abbre¬ 
viation.  After  this,  he  muff  go  to  painting  as  foon  as 
poffiblc  \  other wufc  inoft  of  what  he  has  obferved  will, 
in  a  little  time,  flip  out  of  his  memory.  This  method 
is  the  more  ufeful,  as  it  not  only  prevents  our  lofing  an 
infinity  of  fudden  and  tranfitory  beauties,  but  alfo  helps 
by  means  of  the  aforefaid  marks  and  charafters,  to  per- 
fe6t  the  other  methods  we  have  mentioned. 

If  it  be  afked.  Which  is  the  propereff  time  for  thefc 
ffudies  ?  the  anfwer  is.  That  nature  fhould  be  ffudied 
at  all  times,  becaufe  ffie  is  to  be  reprefented  at  all  fea- 
fons  *,  but  autumn  yields  the  moff  plentiful  harveft  for 
her  fine  effects  :  the  mildnefs  of  that  feafon,  the  beauty 
of  the  fky,  the  richnefs  of  the  earth,  and  the  variety  of 
obje61s,  are  powerful  inducements  wdth  the  painter  to 
make  the  proper  inquiries  for  improving  his  genius  and 
perfefling  his  art. 

But  as  we  cannot  fee  or  obferve  every  thing,  it  is 
very  commendable  to  make  ufe  of  other  men’s  ffudies, 
and  to  look  upon  them  as  if  they  were  our  owm.  Ra¬ 
phael  fent  fome  young  men  into  Greece  to  defign  fuch 
things  as  he  thought  would  be  of  fervice  to  him,  and 
accordingly  made  ufe  of  them  to  as  good  purpofe  as  if 
he  himfelf  had  defigned  them  on  the  fpot :  for  this, 

Raphael  is  fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure,  that  he  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  commended  j  as  an  example,  that 
painters  ought  to  leave  no  way  untried  for  improving 
in  their  profeffions.  The  jandfeape  painter  may,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  make  ufe  of  the  w^orks  of  all  thofe  w"ho  have 
excelled  in  any  kind,  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  man¬ 
ner  ;  like  the  bees  which  gather  their  variety  of  honey 
from  different  flowers. 

General  Remarks  on  Landfeapes,  As  the  general 
rules  of  painting  arc  the  bafis  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 
of  it,  we  muff  refer  the  landfcape  painter  to  them,  or 
rather  fuppofe  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them. 

We  ffiall  here  only  make  fome  general  remarks  on  this 
kind  of  painting. 

I.  Landfcape  fuppofes  the  knowledge  and  pradlice 
pf  the  principal  rules  in  perfpeBive^  in  order  to  maintain 
probability. 

II.  The  nigher  the  leaves  of  trees  are  to  the  earth, 

'  "the  larger  they  are,  and  the  greener;  as  being  apteft 

to  receive,  in  abundance,  the  fap  which  nouriflies 
them  :  and  the  upper  branches  begin  firff  to  take  the 
rednefs  or  yellownefs  which  colours  them  in  autumn. 

But  it  is  otherwife  in  plants;  for  their,  ffocks  renew  all 
the  year  round,  and  their  leaves  fucceed  one  another 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  of  time,  infomuch  that  na¬ 
ture,  employed  in  producing  new  leaves  to  adorn  the 
flock  as  it  rifes,  does  by  degrees  defert  the  under  ones ; 
which,  having  firff  performed  their  office,  are  the  firff 
that  die  :  but  this  effect  is  more  vifible  in  fome  than  in 
others. 

III.  The  under  parts  of  all  leaves  are  of  a  brighter 
green  than  the  upper,  and  almoft  always  incline  to  the 

filverifli  3 
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Landfcapes.  fih  erl/h  *,  and  tliofe  which  are  wlnd-fhakcn  are  known 
from  others  by  that  colour  :  but  if  we  view  them  from 
beneath,  when  penetrated  by  the  fun’s  rays,  they  dif- 
cover  fuch  a  fine  and  lively  green  as  is  far  beyond  all 
com  pari fon. 

TV.  There  are  five  principal  things  which  give  fpirit 
to  hndfcape,  viz.  figures,  animals,  ^vaters,  wind-fhaken 
i  trees,  and  thinnefs  of  pencilling  ;  to  which  add  fmoke, 

I  when  there  is  occafion  to  introduce  it. 

V.  When  o-ne  colour  predominates  throughout  a  land- 
feape,  as  one  green  ih  fpring,  or  one  red  in  autumn, 
the  piece  will  look  either  as  of  one  colour,  or  elfe  as 
iinfiniflied.  We  have  feen  many  of  Bourdon’s  land- 
fcapes,  which,  by  handling  the  corn  one  w^ay  through¬ 
out,  have  loft  much  of  their  beauty,  though  the  fitua- 
tions  and  waters  were  very  pleafant.  Tlie  ingenious 
painter  muft  endeavour  to  correft,  and,  as  they  fay,  re¬ 
deem,  the  harfti  unfightly  colouring  of  winter  and  fpring 
by  means  of  figures,  \vaters,  and  buildings  5  for  fummer 
and  autumn  fubjefts  are  of  themfelvcs  capable  of  great 
variety. 

VI.  Titian  and  Carrache  are  the  beft  models  for  In- 
fpirlng  good  tafte,  and  leading  the  painter  into  a  good 
track,  wdth  regard  to  forms  and  colours.  He  muft  ufe 
all  his  efforts,  to  gain  a  juft  idea  of  the  principles  which 
thofe  great  men  have  left  us  in  their  works  ;  and  to 
I  have  his  imagination  filled  with  them,  if  he  Avould  ad¬ 

vance  by  degrees  towards  that  perfeftion  which  the 
'  artift  ihould  have  always  in  view. 

VII^The  landfcapes  of  thefe  tw^'o  mafters  teach  us 
j  a  great  many  things,  of  which  difeourfe  can  give  us 

no  exaft  Idea,  nor  any  general  principle.  Which  way, 
for  example,  can  the  meafures  of  trees  in  general  be 
determined,  as  we  determine  thofe  of  the  human  body  ? 
The  tree  has  no  fettled  proportions  j  moft  of  its  beau¬ 
ty  lies  in  the  contraft  of  its  branches,  an  unequal  dif- 
I  tribution  of  boughs,  and,  in  fliort,  a  kind  of  whimfi- 

cal  variety  which  nature  delights  in,  and  of  which 
the  painter  becomes  a  judge  when  he  has  thoroughly 
rellftied  the  works  of  the  tw^o  mafters  aforefaid.  But 
we  muft  fay.  In  Titian’s  praife,  that  the  path  he  ftruck 
I  out  is  the  fureft  ;  becaufe  he  has  exadlly  Imitated  na- 

\  ture  in  its  variety  with  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  fine  co¬ 

louring  :  whereas  Carrache,  though  an  able  artift,  has 
not,  more  than  others,  been  free  from  manner  In  his 
'  landfcapes. 

VI 11.  One  of  the  greateft  perfe6i;ions  of  landfcape, 
in  the  variety  it  reprefents,  is  a  faithful  imitation  of 
I  each  particular  chara6i:er  :  as  its  greateft  fault  is  a 

1 1  licentious  pra6lice,  which  brings  us  to  do  things  by 

rote. 

y  IX.  Among  thofe  things  which  are  painted  pra61ical- 

'  ly,  we  ought  to  intermix  fome  done  after  nature,  to  in- 

I  duce  the  fpe6lator  to  believe  that  all  are  fo. 

I  X.  As  there  are  ftyles  of  thought,  fo  there  are  alfo 

ftyles  of  execution.  We  have  handled  the  two  relating 
*  to  thought,  viz.  the  heroic  and  paftoral  ;  and  find 

that  there  are  two  alfo  with  regard  to  exe6ution,  viz. 
the  firm  ftyle,  and  the  polifhed  ;  thefe  two  concern  the 
pencil,  and  the  more  or  lefs  ingenious  way  of  conduc¬ 
ing  it.  The  firm  ftyle  gives  life  to  work,  and  exciife 
for  bad  choice  *,  and  the  polifhed  finlflies  and  brightens 
.every  thing  5  it  leaves  no  employment  for  the  fpeCa- 
tor’s  imagination,  which  pleafes  itfelf  in  difeovering 
and  finifliing  things  which  it  aferibes  to  the  artift,  though 
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in  faC  they  proceed  only  from  itfelf.  The  poliflicd  P^-rtraTure. 
ftyle  degenerates  into  the  foft  and  dull,  if  not  fupported  ^ 

by  a  good  opening  or  fituation  *,  but  when  thofe  two 
characters  meet,  the  piCure  is  fine. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Portraiture. 

If  painting  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  doubly  fo 
in  a  portrait  *,  which  not  only  reprefents  a  man  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  fuch* a  one  as  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all 
others.  And  as  the  greateft  perfeCion  of  a  portrait  is 
extreme  likenefs,  fo  the  greateft  of  its  faults  is  to  re- 
femble  a  perfon  for  whom  it  was  not  made  ;  fince  there 
are  not  in  the  world  two  perfons  quite  like  one  another. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  particulars  which  let  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  this  imitation,  it  is  neceflary,  for 
fhortening  this  part  of  our  fubjeC,  to  attend  to  fome  ge¬ 
neral  propofitlons. 

I.  Imitation  is  the  elTence  of  painting  :  and  good 

choice  is  to  this  effence  wdiat  the  virtues  are  to  a  ' 

man  *,  they  raife  the  value  of  it.  For  this  reafon,  it 

is  extremely  the  painter’s  intereft  to  choofe  none  but 
good  heads,  or  favourable  moments  for  drawing  them, 
and  fuch  pofitions  as  may  fupply  the  want  of  a  fine  na¬ 
tural. 

II.  There  are  views  of  the  natural  more  or  lefs -ad¬ 
vantageous  *,  all  depends  upon  turning  it  well,  and  tak¬ 
ing  it  in  the  favourable  moment. 

III.  There  is  not  a  Angle  perfon  In  the  world  who  has 
not  a  peculiar  charaCer  both  in  body  and  face. 

IV.  Simple  and  genuine  nature  is  more  proper  for  imi¬ 
tation  ;  and  is  a  better  choice  than  nature  much  formed, 
and  embelliflied  too  artificially. 

V.  To  adorn  nature  too  much  is  doing  It  a  violence  j 
and  the  a6tion  which  attends  It  can  never  be  free  when 
its  ornaments  are  not  eafy.  In  fliort,  in  proportion  as 
we  adorn  nature,  we  make  it  degenerate  from  itfelf,  and 
bring  it  down  to  art. 

VI.  Some  means  are  more  advantageous  than  others 
to  come  at  the  fame  end. 

VII.  We  muft  not  only  Imitate  what  we  do  fee  In 
nature,  but  alfo  what  we  may  polTibly  fee  that  is  advan¬ 
tageous  in  art. 

VIII.  Things  are  valuable  by  comparifon  \  and  it  is 
only  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  them. 

IX.  Painters  ealily  accuftom  themfelves  to  their  own 
tints,  and  the  manner  of  their  mafters  :  and  after  this 
habit  is  rooted  in  them,  they  view  nature  not  as  flie 
really  is,  but  as  they  are  ufed  to  paint  her. 

X.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  pidlure,  the  figures 
of  which  are  as  big  as  the  life,  to  have  its  efFe6f  near 
as  at  a  diftance.  A  learned  picture  pleafes  the  ig¬ 
norant  only  when  it  is  at  fome  diftance  ;  but  judges 
will  admire  its  artifice  near,  and  its  efle<ft  at  a  di¬ 
ftance. 

XI.  Knowledge  makes  work  pleafant  and  eafy.  The 
traveller  who  knows  his  road,  comes  to  his  journey’s  end 
with  more  fpeed  and  certainty  than  he  who  inquires 
and  gropes  it  out. 

XII.  It  is  proper,  before  we  begin  a  work,  to  me¬ 
ditate  upon  it,  and  to  make  a  nice  coloured  Iketch 
of  It,  for  our  own  fatisfa6fion,  and  a  help  to  the  me¬ 
mory. 

We  cannot  too  much  refle^Et  on  thefe  propofitions  j  and  ' 

it- 
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Portraiture.  Jt  Is  necelfary  to  be  xvell  acquainted  with  them,  that  they 
may  prefent  themfelves  to  our  mind,  of  their  own  ac- 
*  cord,  without  our  being  at  the  trouble  to  recal  them  to 
»»our  memory  when  we  are  at  work. 

There  are  four  things  necelfary  to  make  a  portrait 
perfed  air  ^colouring,  attitude,  and  drefs. 

Of  Air,  The  air  refpeds  the  lines  of  the  face,  the 
head  attire,  and  the  fize. 

'1  he  lines  of  the  face  depend  upon  exa^lnefs  of  draught, 
-and  agreement  of  the  parts  ;  which  all  together  muft  re- 
prefcnt  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  pcrfon  painted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  pifture  of  his  body  may  feem'to  be  al- 
fo  that  of  his  mind. 

It  is  not  exaflnefs  of  defign  in  portraits  that  gives 
fpirit  and  true  air,  fo  much  as  the  agreement  of  the  parts 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  difpofition  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  fitter  are  to  be  hit  off.  We  fee  feveral 
portraits  which,  though  corredly  defigned,  have  a  cold, 
iaiiguifhing,  and  ftupidair^  whilft  others,  lefs  corre<El  in 
-defign, 'flrike  us,  however,  at  fir  ft  fight  \vith  the  fitter’s 
charafler. 

Few  painters  have  been  careful  enough  to  put  the 
parts  w^ell  together  :  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  fmiling, 
and  the  eyes  are  fad  j  at  other  times,  the  eyes  are 
cheerful,  and  the  cheeks  lank  :  by  which  means  their 
Work  has  a  falfe  air,  and  looks  unnatural.  We  ought 
'therefore  to  remember,  that,  when  the  fitter  puts  on  a 
fmiling  air,  the  eyes  clofe,  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
draw  up  towards  the  noftrils,  the  cheeks  fwell,  and  the 
eyebrows  widen  :  but  in  a  melancholy  air,  thefe  parts 
have  a  contrary  effe61:. 

The  eyebrows,  being  raifed,  give  a  grave  and  noble 
air  ;  but  if  arched,  an  air  of  aftonifhment. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  that  which  contributes 
moft  to  likenefs  is  the  nofe  *,  it  is  therefore  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  fet  and  draw  it  well. 

Though  the  hair  of  the  head  feems  to  be  part  of  the 
drefs  which  is  capable  of  various  forms  without  altering 
the  air  of  the  face  ;  yet  the  head  attire  which  one  has 
been  moft  accuftomed  to  creates  fuch  a  likenefs,  that 
we  fcarce'know  a  familiar  acquaintance  on  his  putting 
on  a  periwig  fomewhat  different  from  that  Avhich  he 
ufed  to  wear.  It  is  necelfary  therefore,  as  far -as  poftible, 
to  take  the  air  of  the  head  ornament,  and  make  it  ac¬ 
company  and  fet  off  that  of  the  face,  if  there  be  no  rea- 
fon  to  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  ftature,  it  contributes  fo  much  to  likenefs, 
that  we  very  often  know  people  without  feeing  their 
face:  It  is  therefore  extremely  proper  to  draw  the  fize 
after  the  fitter  himfelf,  and  in  fuch  an  attitude  as  we 
think  fit  j  which  was  Vandyke’s  method.  Here  let  us 
remark,  that,  in  fitting,  the  perfon  appears  to  be  of 
a  lefs  free  make,  through  the  heaving  of  his  ftioulders  ; 
wherefore,  to  adjuft  his  fizc,  it  is  proper  to  make  him 
ftand  for  a  fmall  time,  fwaying  in  the  pofture  we  would 
give  him,  and  then  mak^  our  obfervation.  But  here  oc¬ 
curs  a  difficulty,  W’hich  tve  fnall  endeavour  to  examine  : 
“  Whether  it  is  proper,  in  portraiture,  to  corre6l  the 
defeats  of  nature  ?” 

Likenefs  being  the  effence  of  portraiture,  it  would 
feem  that  we  ought  to  imitate  defedls  as  well  as  beau¬ 
ties,  fince  by  this  means  the  imitation  will  be  more 
x:omplete  :  it  would  be  even  hard  to  prove  the  contrary 
to  one  who  would  undertake  the  defence  of  this  pofi- 
ttion.  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  much  approve 
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of  thofe  painters  who  entertain  fuch  fentiinents,  and  put  Colourmsr. 

them  in  praaice.  It  is  certain  that  fome  complaifance  ' - 

in  this  refpea  is  due  to  them  5  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  their  piaures  may  be  made  to  referable,  without 
difpleafing  them  j  for  the  effeaual  likenefs  is  a  juft 
agreement  of  the  parts  that  are  painted  with  thofe  of 
nature  5  fo  that  we  may  be  at  no  lofs  to  know  the  air  of 
the  face,  and  the  temper  of  the  perfon,  whofe  pidure  is 
before  us.  All  deformities,  therefore,  when  the  air  and 
temper  may  be  difeovered  without  them,  ought  to  be 
■  either  xorreaed  or  omitted  in  women’s  and  young  men’s 
portraits.  A  nofe  fomewhat  awry  may  be  helped,  or  a 
fliri veiled  neck  or  high  ftioulders  adapted- to  a  good  air, 
without  going  from  one  extreme  to  another.  But  this 
muft  be  done  with  great  diferetion  :  for,  by  endeavour- 
ing?to  corre<a  nature  too  much,  we  infenfibly  fall  into  a 
method  of  giving  a  general  air  to  all  our  portraits  5  juft  I 

as,  by  confining  ourfel ves  too  much  to  the  defeds  and 
littlenefs  of  nature,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
low  and  taftelefs  manner. 

But  in  the  faces  of  heroes  and  men  of  rank,  diftin- 
guiftied  either  by  dignities,  virtues,  or  great  qualities, 
we  cannot  be  too  exafl,  \vhether  the  parts  be  beautiful 
or  not  :  for  portraits  of  fuch  perfons  are  to  be  ftanding 
‘monuments  to  pofterity  j  in  which  cafe,  every  thing  in 
a  pidiire  is  precious  that  is  faithful.  But  after  what¬ 
ever  manner  the  painter  acquits  himfelf  in  this  point, 
let  him  never  forget  good  air  nor  grace  ;  and  that  there 
are,  in  the  natural,  advantageous  moments  for  hitting 
them  off.  / 

0/  Colouring,  Colouring,  in  portraiture,  is  an  effu- 
fion  of  nature,  difcovering  the  true  tempers  of  perfons  j 
and  the  temper  being  effential  to  likenefs,  it  ought  to  be 
handled  as  exactly  as  the  defign.  This  part  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  is  rare  and  difficult  to  hit.  A  great  many 
painters  have  come  to  a  likenefs  by  ftrokes  and  outlines  \ 
but  certainly  they  are  few  who  have  ftiown  in  colours 
the  tempers  of  perfons. 

Two  points  are  neceffary  in  painting  ;  exadnefs  of 
tints,  and  the  art  of  fetting  them  off.  d'he  former  is 
acquired  by  •praflice,  in  examining  and  comparing  the 
colours  we  fee  in  life  with  thofe  by  tvhieh  we  would 
imitate  it  :  and  the  art  of  thofe  tints  confifts  in  know¬ 
ing  what  one  colour  will  produce  when  fet  by  another, 
and  in  making  good  what  either  diftance  or  time  may 
abate  of  the  glow  and  freftinefs  of  the  colours. 

A  painter  who  does  nothing  more  than  \vhat  he  fees^  ^ 

will  never  arrive  at  a  perfefl  imitation  5  for  though  hrs 
work  may  feem,  on  the  eafel,  to  be  good  to  him,  it  may 
not  appear  fo  to  others,  and  perhaps  even  to  himfelf,  at 
a  diftance.  A  tint  which,  near,  appears  disjoined,  and 
of  one  colour,  may  look  of  another  at  a  diftance,  and  be 
confounded  in  the  mafs  it  belongs  to.  If  you  would 
have  your  work,  therefote,  to  produce  a  good  effe6i  iti  1 

the  place  where  it  is  to  hang,  both  the  colours  and  | 

lights  muft  be  a  little  loaded  j  but  learnedly,  and  with 
diferetion.  In  this  point  confult  Titian,  Rubens,  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  Rembrandt’s  method  \  for  indeed  their  art  is 
wonderful. 

I'he  tints  ufually  require  three  times  of  obfervation. 

The  firft  is  at  the  perfon ’s  firft  fitting  down,  when  he 
has  more  fpirit  and  colour  than  ordinary  j  and  this  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  firft  hour  of  his  fitting.  The  fecond  is 
when,' being  compofed,  his  look  is  as  ufual ;  which  is  , 

to  be  obferved  in  the  fecond  hour.  And  the  third  ‘is 
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^^ttitude.  when,  through  tirefomenefs  by  fitting  in  one  poflure, 
his  colour  alters  to  what  wearinefs  ufually  creates.  On 
Avhith  account,  it  is  bell  to  keep  to  the  Utter’s  ufual  tint, 
a  little  improved.  He  may  alfo  rife,  and  take  fome 
turns  about  the  room,  to  gain  frefli  fpirlts,  and  fhake  olF 
or  prevent  tirefomenefs. 

In  draperies,  all  forts  of  colours  do  not  fult  all  forts 
^  of  perfons.  In  men’s  portraits,  we  need  only  obferve 

(great  truth  and  great  force  :  but  in  women’s  there  muft 
alfo  be  charms  j  whatever  beauty  they  have  muft  appear 
.  -  in  a  fine  light,  and  their  blemifties  muft  by  fome  means 

or  other  be  foftened.  For  this  reafon,  a  Avhite,  lively, 
and  bright  tint,  ought  never  to  be  fet  off  by  a  fine  yel¬ 
low,  ’which  would  make  it  look  like  plafter  ^  but  rather 
by  colours  inclining  to  green,  blue,  or  gray,  oV  fuch 
j  others  as,  by  the  oppofitlon,  may  make  the  tint  appear 

more  fleftiy  than  ufual  in  fair  women.  Vandyke  often 
made  a  fillemot  coloured  curtain  for  his  ground  5  but 
that  colour  is  foft  and  brown.  Brown  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  yellow  enough  in  their  tints  to 
I  fupport  the  charafler  of  ftcftiinefs,  may  very  well  have 

I  ycllowlfti  draperies,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  yellow 

j  of  their  tints,  and  make  them  look  the  freftier  and 

i\ear  very  high  coloured  and  lively  carnations  linen 


does  wonders. 

In  grounds,  two  things  are  obfervable^  the  tone  and 
the  colour.  The  colour  is  to  be  conlidered  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  draperies,  with  refpetff  to  the  head. 
The  tone  muft  be  always  different  from  the  mafs  it  fup- 
ports,  and  of  which  it  is  the  ground,  that  the  objects 
coming  upon  it  may  not  feem  tranfparent,  but  folid  and 
railed.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  head  ufually  de¬ 
termines  the  tone  of  the  ground  j  and  when  the  former 
is  a  bright  chefnut,  we  are  often  embarraffed,  unlefs 
helped  by  means  of  a  curtain,  or  fome  accident  of  the 
claro-obfcuro  fuppofed  to  be  behind,  or  unlefs  the  ground 
is  a  fky. 

We  muft  further  obferve,  that  where  a  ground  is  nei¬ 
ther  curtain  nor  landfcape,  or  fuch  like,  but  is  plain  and 
like  a.  wall,  it  ought  to  be  very  much  {>arty -coloured, 
Avlth  almoft  imperceptible  patches  or  ftalns  j  for,  befides 
its  being  fo  in  nature,  the  picture  will  look  the  more 
grand. 

Of  Attitude,  or  Pofure, — Attitudes  ought  to  fult  the 
age  and  qualities  of  perfons  and  their  tempers.  In  old 
men  and  women,  they  fliould  be  grave,  majeftic,  and 
fometimes  bold :  and  generally,  in  women,  they  ought 
to  have  a  noble  fimplicity  and  modeft  cheerfulnefs  j  for 
modefty  ought  to  be  the  charader  of  w’omen  ^  a  charm 
infinitely  beyond  coquetry  !  and  indeed  coquettes  them- 
felvcs  are  not  to  be  painted  fuch. 

Attitudes  are  of  two  kinds  :  one  in  motion,  the  other 
at  reft.  Thofe  at  reft  may  fult  every  perfon  :  but  thofe 
in  motion  are  proper  for  young  people  only^  and  are 
hard  to  be  expreffed  *,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  the  hair 
and  drapery  muft  be  moved  by  the  air  ^  motion,  in 
painting,  being  never  better  expreffed  than  by  fuch  agi¬ 
tations.  I'he  attitudes  at  reft  muft  not  appear  fo  much 
at  reft  as  to  feem  to  reprefent  an  ina61ive  perfon,  and 
one  W’ho  fits  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to.  be  a  copy. 
And  though  the  figure  that  is  reprefented  be  at  reft,  yet 
the  painter,  if  he  thinks  fit,  may  give  it  a  dying  dra¬ 
pery,  provided,  the  feene  or  ground  be  not  a  chamber  or 
clofe  place. 

It  is  above  all  things  ncceffary  that  the  figures  which 
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are  not  employed  ftiould  appear  to  fatlsfy  the  fpe(ftator’s  Pradice 
euriofity }  and  for  this  purpofe  ftrow  themfelves  in  fuch 
an  a<fflon  as  fuits  their  tempers  and  conditions,  as  if .  ^  *  , 

they  would  Inform  him  what  they  really  were  :  and 
as  moft  people  pretend  to  fineerlty,  honefty,  and  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  we  muft  avoid  in  attitudes,  all  manner  of 
affe61ation  *,  every  thing  there  muft  appear  eafy  and  na¬ 
tural,  and  difeover  more  or  lefs  fpirit,  noblenefs,  and 
majefty,  in  proportion  to  the  perfon’s  chara6ler  and  dig¬ 
nity.  In  a  word,  the  attitudes  are  the  language  of  por¬ 
traits  j  and  the  fkilful  painter  ought  to  give  great  atteni<» 
tion  to  them. 

But  the  beft  attitudes  are  fuch  as  induce  the  fpe61a- 
tor  to  think  that  the  fitter  took  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  being  feen  to  advantage,  and  without  affeda- 
tlon.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  women’s  portraits,  in  whatever  attitude  they 
are  placed  j  which  is,  that  they  fway  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  give  the  face  but  little  ftiade  j  and  that  we 
carefully  examine  whether  the  lady  appear  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  in  a  fmlling  or  in  a  ferious  air,  and  condu<ft  our- 
felves  accordingly.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next 
article. 

Of  PraSiice  in  Portraiture. — According  to  Dc  Piles, 
portraiture  requires  three  different  fittings  and  opera¬ 
tions  \  viz.  dead  colouring,  fccond  colouring,  and  re¬ 
touching  or  finilhing.  Before  the  painter  dead  colour, 
he  muft  attentively  confider  what  afpe(5l  will  beft  fult 
the  fitter,  by  putting  him  in  different  pofitions,  if  we 
have  not  any  fettled  defign  before  us  :  and  when  we  have 
determined  this,  it  is  of  the  laft  confequence  to  put  the 
parts  wxll  together,  by  comparing  always  one  part  with 
another  j  for  not  only  the  portrait  acquires  a  greater, 
likentfs  when  well  defigncd,  but  it  is  troublefome  ta 
make  alterations  at  the  fecond  fitting,  ’when  the  artift 
muft  only  think  of  painting,  that  is,  of  dlfpofmg  and 
uniting  his  colours. 

Experience  tells  us,  that  the  dead  colouring  ought 
to  be  clean,  becaufe  of  the  dope  and  tranfparcney  of 
the  colours,  ofpecially  in  the  fhades  ;  and  when  the 
parts  are  well  put  together,  and  become  clammy,  they 
muft  be  judicioufty  fweetened  and  melted  into  each 
other  5  yet  without  taking  away  the  air  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  that  the  painter  may  have  the  plcafure  of  finiftiing 
it,  in  proportion  as  he  draws.  But  if  fiery  geniufes 
do  not  like  this  method  of  fcumbling,  let  them  only 
mark  the  parts  flightly,  and  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  for 
giving  an  air. 

In  dead  colouring,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  rather  too 
little  than  too  much  hair  about  the  forehead  j  that,  in 
finilhing,  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  place  it  where  w’c 
pleafe,  and  to  paint  it  w'ith  all  poffible  foftnefs  and  de¬ 
licacy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  Iketch  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  a  lock  which  may  appear  to  be  of  a  good  tafte, 
and  becoming  the  work,  you  may  be  puzzled  in  finifti- 
ing  it,  and  not  find  the  life  exa611y  in  the  fame  pofition 
as  you  would  paint  it.  But  this  obfervation  i>  not 
meant  for  men  of  fkill  and  confummate  e.xperlencc,  who 
have  nature  in  their  heads,  and  make  her  fubmit  to  their 
ideas. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  fecond  fitting  is,  to  put  the  co¬ 
lours  well  in  their  places,  and  to  paint  them  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  fuitable  to  the  fitter  and  to  the  effe61  we 
propofe  :  But  before  they  are  made  clammy,  we  ought 
to  examine  afrelh  whether  the  parts  arc  rightly  placed, 
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and  here  and  there  to  give  fome  touches  towards  like- 
1  nefs,  that,  when  we  are  aflured  of  it,  the  work  may- 

go  on  with  greater  fatisfa6lion.  If  the  painter  under- 
llands  what  he  is  about,  and  the  portrait  be  paflly  de- 
figned,  he  ought  as  much  as  poflible  to  w'ork  quick  ^ 
the  fitter  will  be  better  pleafed,  and  the  work  will  by 
this  means  have  the  more  fpirit  and  life.  But  this  rea- 
dinefs  is  only  the  etiedi  of  long  fludy  and  experience  ; 
for  we  may  well  be  allowed  a  confiderable  time  to  find 
out  a  road  that  is  eafy,  and  fuch  as  we  mull  often  tra¬ 
vel  in. 

Before  wc  retouch  or  finifh,  it  is  proper  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  hair,  that,  on  fini thing  the  carnations, 
we  may  be  abler  to  judge  of  the  efPedl  of  the  whole 
head. 

If,  at  the  fecond  fitting,  we  cannot  do  all  we  in¬ 
tended,  which  often  happens,  the  third  makes  up  the 
lofs,  and  gives  both  fpirit,  phyfiognomy,  and  cha- 
radler. 

If  we  would  paint  a  portrait  at  once,  we  muft  load 
the  colouring ;  but  neither  fweeten,  nor  drive,  nor 
very  much  oil  it :  and  if  we  dip  the  pencil  in  var- 
nifh  as  the  work  advances,  this  will  readily  enable  us 
to  put  colour  oil  colour,  and  to  mix  them  without 
driving. 

The  life  and  fight  of  good  pldlures  give  greater 
light  into  things  than  words  can  exprefs :  What  hits 
one  artifl’s  underfianding  arid  temper  may  be  difa- 
greeable  to  another’s  ;  and  almoft  all  painters  have 
taken  dilTerent  ivays,  though  their  principles  were  of- 
-ten  the  fame. 

We  are  told  that  a  friend  of  Vandyke’s  having  ob- 
ferved  to  him  how  little  time  he  bellowed  on  his  por¬ 
traits,  Vandyke  anfwered,  “  That  at  firfi:  he  worked 
hard,  and  took  great  pains,  to  acquire  a 'reputation, 
and  alfo  to  get  a  fwift  hand,  againft  the  time  he  fliould 
work  for  his  kitchen.”  V^andyke’s  cufiom  is  faid  to 
have  been  this  ;  He  appointed  both  the  day  and  hour 
for  the  perfon’s  fitting,  and  worked  not  above  an  hour 
on  any  portrait,  either  in  rubbing  in  or  finifliing  j  fo  that 
as  foon  as  his  clock  informed  him  that  the  hour  was  out, 
he  rofe  up,  and  made  a  bow  to  the  fitter,  to  fignlfy,  that 
he  had  done  enough  fur  that  day,  and  then  appointed 
another  hour  fome  other  day  ;  whereupon  his  fervant 
came  to  clean  his  pencils,  and  brought  a  frelh  pallet, 
whilft  he  was  receiving  another  fitter,  whofe  day  and 
hour  he  had  before  appointed.  By  this  method  he 
M'orked  on  feveral  pi£lures  the  fame  day,  with  extraor- 
'  diiiary  expedition. 

After  having  lightly  dead-coloured  the  face,  he  put 
the  fitter  into  fome  attitude  which  he  had  before  con¬ 
trived  y  and  on  a  gray  paper,  with  white  and  black 
crayons,  he  defigned,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  lhape 
and  drapery,  which  he  difpofed  in  a  grand  manner,  and 
an  exqulfite  talle.  After  this,  he  gave  the  drawing  to 
the  Ikilful  people  he  had  about  him,  to  paint  after  the 
fitter’s  own  clothes,  which,  at  Vandyke’s  requeft,  were 
fent  to  him  for  that  purpofe.  When  his  difciples 
had  done  what  they  could  to  thefe  draperies,  he  lightly 
went  over  them  again  *,  and  fo,  in  a  little  time,  by  his 
great  knowledge,  dlfplayed  the  art  and  truth  which  we 
at  this  day  admire  in  them.  As  for  hands,  he  had  in 
his  houfe  people  of  both  fexes,  whom  he  paid,  and  who 
lerved  as  models. 

This  condu6l  of  Vandyke,  however,  is  mentioned 
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rather  to  gratify  the  reader’s  curlofity  than  to  ex-  Jnclgir.pnt 
cite  his  imitation  j  he  may  choofc  as  much  of  it  as  thus, 
he  pleafes,  and  as  fuits  his  own  genius,  and  leave  the 
reil. 


We  mu  ft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  there  is  nothino- 
fo  rare  as  fine  hands,  either  in  the  defign  or  colouring. 
It  is  therefore  convenient  to  cultivate,  if  we  can,  a 
friendiiiip  with  fome  woman  who  will  take  pleafuic  In 
ferving  for  a  copy  :  The  way  to  win  them  is,  to  pralfe 
their  beauty  exceedingly.  But  if  an  opportunity  ferves 
of  copying  hands  after  Vandyke,  it  mull  nut  be  let  flip‘ 
for  he  drew  them  with  a  furprifing  delicacy,  and  an  ad¬ 
mirable  colouring.  ^ 

It  is  of  great  fervice  to  copy  after  the  manners  which 
come  neareft  to  nature  j  as  are  tliofe  of  Titian  and 
Vandyke.  We  muft,  at  fuch  times,  believe  them  to 
be  nature  itfelf  j  and,  at  fome  dlftance,  confider  them 
as  fuch,  and  fay  to  ourfelves — IV/iat  colour  and  tint 
fiall  I  ufe  for  fuch  a  part  ^  And  then,  coming  near 
the  pl<R;ure,  we  ought  to  examine  whether  we  are 
right  or  not ;  and  to  make  a  fixed  rule  of  what  we 
have  difeovered,  and  did  not  pradife  before  without  un¬ 
certainty. 


It  is  recommended,  before  we  begin  colouring,  to 
cateh  the  very  firft  moments',  which  are  commonly  the 
moll  agreeable  and  moft  advantageous,  and  to  keep 
them  in  our  memory  for  ufc  when  we  are  finiflilng  :  for 
the  fitter,  growing  tired  with  being  long  in  the  fame 
place,  lofes  thofe  fpirlts,  which,  at  his  firft  fitting  down, 
gave  beauty  to  the  parts,  and  conveyed  to  the  tmt  more 
lively  blood,  and  a  freftier  colour.  In  fliort  we  muft 
join  to  truth  a  probable  and  advantageous  pofiibility, 
which,  far  from  abating  llkenefs,  ferves  rather  to  fet  it 
off.  For  this  end,  we  ought  to  begin  with  obferving  the 
ground  of  a  tint,  as  well  what  it  is  in  lights  as  in  fhades  j 
for  the  fliades  are  only  beautiful  as  they  are  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  light.  We  muft  obferve,  if  the  tint  be  very 
lively,  whether  it  partake  of  yellownefs,  and  where  that 
yellownefs  is  placed  \  becaufe  ufually,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fitting,  fatigue  dllFufes  a  general  yellownefs,  which 
makes  us  forget  what  parts  were  of  this  colour,  and 
what  were  not,  unlefs  we  had  taken  due  notice  of  it  be¬ 
fore.  For  this  reafon,  at  the  fecond  fitting,  the  colours 
muft  be  everywhere  readily  clapped  in,  and  fuch  as  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  firft  fitting  down  j  for  thefe  are  always  the 
fineft. 

I'he  fureft  way  to  judge  of  colours  is  by  compa- 
rlfon  \  and  to  know  a  tint,  nothing  is  better  than 
to  compare  it  with  linen  placed  next  it,  or  elfe  pla¬ 
ced  next  to  the  natural  objc£l,  if  there  be  occafion.— 
We  fay  this  only  to  thole  who  have  little  pradlifed 
nature. 

The  portrait  being  now  fuppofed  to  be  as  much 
finllhed  as  you  are  able,  nothing  remains,  but,  at 
fome  reafonable  diftance,  to  view  both  the  picture  and 
fitter  together,  in  order  to  determine  with  certainty, 
whether  there  is  any  thing  ftill  wanting  to  perfedl  the 
work. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Theatrical  Decorations  ;  the  Dejigns  for 
Furniture^  Embroidery ^  Carriages^  iD'c, 

Of  Theatrical  Decorations, — This  is  a  particular  art, 
which  unites  feveral  of  the  general  parts  of  painting 
with  the  knowledge  of  arcbite^lure,  perfpedive,  &c. 

They 
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'Jheatrical  They  Tvho  apply  tliemfelves  to  it  would  do  ^vell  to 
Decora-  Jefign  their  decorations  by  day,  and  to  colour  them 
tions,  by  candle  light,  as  they  will  be  much  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  efte^l  of  a  painting  intended  to  be  viewed 
bv  that  light.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  caution  the  young 
painter  to  avoid,  as  much  as  polTible,  the  uniting  the 
imitations  of  nature  with  nature  itfelf  j  that  is,  he  Ihould 
not  introduce  with  his  decorations  living  horfes,  or 
other  animals,  real  fountains  or  cafcadcs,  trees,  or  fta- 
I  tues.  Sec.  For  fuch  combinations  arc  the  efife6l  of 

:  ignorance  and  a  bad  tafte  j  they  are  the  refourcc  of 

painters  of  little  ability,  they  difeover  a  flerility  of 
invention,  and  produce  great  inconvenience  in  the  re- 
prefentation.  I'hofe  pieces  which  they  call  moving 
pi61ures,  where  the  painted  landfcape  remains  immove¬ 
able,  and  the  figures  move  by  means  of  fprings,  form  a 
part  of  thefe  decorations*,  and  there  are  lome  of  them, 
as  thofe  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  that  have  a  pleafmg 
cffca. 

The  defigns  for  furniture^  carriages^  porcelain^  and 
other  branches  of  manufadture,  form  alfo  a  very  im¬ 
portant  article  of  painting  in  general,  and  of  acade¬ 
my  painting  in  particular.  This  is  a  diilindl  branch 
of  the  art  j  and  without  doubt  not  the  leaft  ufeful  of 
its  parts,  as  it  concurs  fo  efientially  to  the  fuccefs  of 
inanufadiures,  and  confequently  to  the  profperity  of  a 
date:  and  it  is  an  art,  to  which  it  were  much  to  be 
Avilhed  that  youth  of  ability  and  invention  would  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves.  See  the  articles  Japanning  and  PoR- 
CRI.AIN. 

Sect.  V.  Kmimeratiotj  of  the  dr fjerent  Methods  ofPanit- 

inq,  oiuhe  different  Means  and  Materials  'that  Painters 

rnahe  life  of  to  imitate  all  vijihle  Objects  on  a  plane  tdu- 

pei'Jicies, 

Those  hoav  in  pradllce  are, 

1.  Painting  in  OIL  j  which  is  preferable  to  all  other 
methods,  as  it  is  mo:e  fufceptible  of  all  forts  of  expref- 
fions,  of  more  perfedf  gradations  of  colours,  and  is  at  the 
lame  time  more  durabjc. 

2.  Mosaic  painting;  an  Invention  truly  Avonderful. 
It  is  como'dld  of  a  great  number  of  fniall  pieces  of 
marble  of  dilTt  rent  colours,  joined  together  Atith  ftucco. 
'Phe  works  of  this  kind  are  made  principally  at  Home, 
Avhere  this  art  has  been  carried  fo  far  as  to  refemble  the 
paintings  of  the  greated  mailers;  and  of  thefe  are  made 
monuments  for  the  lated  poderity. 

3.  Painting  in  FRESCO  ;  Avhich  is  by  drawing,  Avith 

,  colours  diluted  with  water,  on  a  Avail  neAvly  pladcrcd, 

and  with  which  they  fo  incorporate,  that  they  periili 
1  only  with  the  ducco  itfelf.  d'his  is  principally  ufed  on 

ctilings. 

4.  Painting  in  WATER  COLOURS  ;  that  is,  Arith  co¬ 
lours  mixed  Avith  water  and  gum,  or  pade,  &c. 

Miniature  painting ;  AvhIch  differs  from  the 
preceding  as  it  reprt?rents  objects  In  the  lead  difeern- 
iblc  magnitudes. 

6.  Painting  in  CRAYONS  ;  for  which  purpofe  colours, 
either  fimple  or  compound,  arc  mixed  with  gum,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  hard  pade  like  chalk,  and  Avith 
which  they  draw  on  paper  or  parchment. 

7.  Painting  in  ENAMEL  ;  Avliich  is  done  on  copper  or 
gold,  Avith  mineral  colours  that  are  dried  by  fire,  and 
become  A^ery  durable.  The  paintings  on  the  PORCELAIN 
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ting. 

6f  China  and  Europe,  oh  Delft  ware,  See.  are  fo  many 
forts  of  enamel. 

8.  Painting  In  w^AX,  or  ENCAUSTIC  painting:  This  is 
a  new,  or  rather  an  old  invention  renewed,  in  Avhich 
there  are  in  France  performances  highly  pleafing.  It 
is  done  Avith  AA^ax  mixed  Avith  varniih  and  colours. 

9.  Painting  oh  GLASS  ;  of  Avhich  there  are  various 
kinds. 

See  all  the  articles  here  enumerated,  explained  In  the 
order  of  the  alphabet.  On  one  of  them,  liowe\'er,  fome 
additional  obfervations  may  here  be  fubjoined. 

J  I .  Of  Painting  in  Frefco, 

Of  all  kinds  of  painting,  frefco  is  the  mod  ancient, 
the  mod  durable,  the  moll  fpcedily  executed,  and  the 
mod  proper  to  adorn  great  buildings.  It  appears,  that 
the  fragments  of  ancient  painting  handed  doAvn  to  us 
by  the  Romans  are  all  in  frefco.  Ncrden,  quoted  by 
Winkleman,  fpeaks  of  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  palaces 
and  temples,  in  Avhich  arc  colofial  paintings  on  Avails 
80  feet  high.  The  defeription  Avhich  thole  authors 
liave  given  of  thefe  paintings,  of  the  prepared  ground, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  &c.  llioAA^s  plainly  that  they  have  been  executed 
in  frefco. 

The  dabllity  of  frefco  is  demondrated  by  the  exid- 
ence  of  thofe  fragments  of  the  highell  antiquity.  There 
are  no  other  kinds  of  painting  which  could  equally  haA’e 
refided  the  injuries  of  the  Aveather,  the  excedive  aridity 
of  certain  climate.s,  the  moldure  of  fub terraneous  iitua- 
tions,  and  the  cneroaehments  of  barbarians. 

•  'Fhere  are  different  opinions  concerning  the  climate 
mod  proper  to  preferve  this  kind  of  painting.  “  It  is 
obferved  (fays  Felibien),  that  the  colours  \n  frefco  fade 
fooner  in  Italy  and  Languedoc  than  at  Paris;  perhaps 
from  lefs  heat  In  the  lad -mentioned  place,  or  better 
lime.”  M.  Falconet  contradi61s  this  affertion  in  his 
notes  on  Pliny,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  of  his  mifcellaneous 
Avorks,  publidied  at  Paris  1787.  Painting  in  frefco, 
according  to  this  author,  is  longer  preferred  In  dry 
and  Avarm,  than  in  northern  and  mold  climates.  Hoav- 
ever  oppofite  the  fentiments  of  thefe  tAvo  authors  may 
appear  to  be,  it  is  podible  to  reconcile  them,  Avlieii 
Ave  confider,  that  the  expofure  to  a  burning  fun  Is  ca¬ 
pable  of  operating  a  great  change  of  the  colours  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  the  frod  in  a  cold  climate  ine- 
vilably  dtdroys  the  paintings  of  frefco  on  the  other, 
Frod  Is  capable  of  burding  dones,  of  corroding  the 
])etrified  veins  of  earth  in  the  heart  of  coloured  marble, 
and,  in  diort,  nothing  can  redd  its  dedrudive  opera¬ 
tion. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  frefco  paintings  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  choice  of  place,  Avhen  they  are  Avitll- 
out  doors.  Is  of  the  greated  importance.  In  countries 
Avhere  there  is  little  or  no  froli,  an  expofure  to  the 
north  is  the  moll  favourable ;  aird  in  cold  climates  a 
Avedern  expofure  ihould  be  made  choice  of,  beeaufe 
the  fird  rays  of  the  rifing  fun  have  a  very  pernicious 
effeeff  after  frod.  We  are  not,  hoAvever,  Avholly  to 
adopt  the  fentiment  of  M.  Falconet  Avith  regard  to  the 
pernicious  effc(51s  of  moilUire  on  frefco  paintings:  for, 
I.  1'he  ancient  paintings  recovered  from  mold  places, 
in  Avhich  they  Avere  buried  for  many  ages,  have,  under* 
enormous  heaps  of  earth,  preferved  all  their  colours. 
Thofe  from  the  ruins  of  PIcrculaneum  have  been  ob- 
4  ferA^ed, 
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ferved,  on  the  contrary,  to  lofe  their  colours  in  a  fhort 
time  after  they  have  been  dried  by  the  exterior  air, 
2.  The  mortar  which  compofes  the  ground  of  this 
painting  is  not  deilroyed  in  our  rainy  climates.  It  is 
neceHary  frequently  to  life  powder  in  removing  pieces 
of  this  mortar,  which  are  now  found  to  obiiru^f  fome 
buildings  in  Paris. 

After  the  choice  of  place,  the  choice  of  materials  is 
the  next  thing  of  importance  in  executing  frefco.  To 
make  it  durable,  the  ground  is  the  obje6l  of  chief  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  make  this  perfed,  the  mortar  ufed  by  the 
ancients,  now  unknown,  would  be  necefiarv. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  a  minute  detail  of  forms, 
an  extcniivc  mixture  and  gradation  of  tints,  and  the 
merit  of  a  delicate  and  gentle  touch,  can  make  no  part 
of  the  excellencies  of  this  kind  of  painting.  It  can¬ 
not  bear  a  clofe  examination  like  a  pi(flure  in  oil.  There 
is  always  fomething  dry  and  rougli  which  difpleafes. 
An  artill  who  would  flatter  himfelf  with  fuccefs  in  a 
frefco  placed  near  the  eye  would  be  grofsly  deceived :  a 
common  fpeflator  would  find  it  coarfe  and  badly  fi- 
nifhed. 

Frefco  is  chiefly  employed  in  palaces,  temples,  and 
public  edifices.  In  thefe  vafl;  places  no  kind  of  paint¬ 
ing  can  be  preferred  to  it  j  large,  vivid  in  its  ftrokes, 
and  conftantly  frefli,  it  enriches  the  archite61ure,  ani¬ 
mates  it,  and  gives  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  forms,  and  the  monotony  of  colour  in  a 
place  where  coloured  marbles  and  bronzes  are  not  em- 
]>loyed.  Still  more  a  fine  frefco  gives  the  greatefl 
€flfe61:  to  a  lofty  building,  fince  this  building  feivcs 
as  a  frame  and  fupport  to  this  enchanting  art,  wdilch 
fixes  the  attention  of  every  perfon  of  fenfibility  and 
tafte. 

We  (hall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fliow  the  man¬ 
ner  of  executing  frefco,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  colours  employed  in  it ;  it  is  necefliiry 
to  demonftrate  here,  that  it  has  a  freflinefs,  fplendour, 
and  vigour  not  to  be  found  in  oil  or  water  colours. 

A  known  principle  in  all  kinds  of  painting  is,  that 
tho  colouriiig  is  more  perfe6I:  in  proportion  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  lights  and  fliades  in  nature.  As  co¬ 
lours  applied  to  any  fubjedl  can  never  reach  this  degree 
of  perfciSlion,  the  illufion  which  painters  produce  con- 
fifls  in  the  comparlfon  and  oppofition  of  the  tones  of  co¬ 
lours  among  themfelvcs. 

If  the  white  of  the  finefl  and  pureft  oil  appears  hea¬ 
vy  and  gray,  compared  with  great  lights  in  natural 
whites,  it  follows,  that,  in  order  to  copy  them  with  fide¬ 
lity,  the  tones  w  hich  follow  the  firfl:  white  mufl;  be  de¬ 
graded  in  an  exa61;  proportion.  Thus  it  is  necelTary 
that  the  fliades  of  a  pi61ure  be  confiderably  deeper  than 
thofe  of  the  model  ;  efpccially  if,  from  the  greatefl; 
lights  to  the  browns,  one  hath  proportionally  folloived 
the  diftance  which  is  found  between  the  colours  on  the* 
pallet,  and  the  tones  of  the  objefi  copied. 

Now  if  the  white  of  frefco  be  Infinitely  more  bright 
than  that  of  oil,  the  fame  eflfedl  will  be  obtained  in  a 
brqwm  tone.  On  tlic  other  fide,  if  it  conftantly  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  brown  tones  of  frefco  are  much  more  vi¬ 
gorous  than  thofe  of  water  colours,  and  equal  even  to 
the  browns  of  oil  itfelf,  it  is  certain  that  it  poflcfics  a 
fplendour  and  vigour  more  extenfive  than  any  other 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  in  the  hands  of  an  artift  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  colours  fit  for  frefco,  it  is 
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more  fufceptible  of  the  general  cffe£I,  and  more  capable  Prefco. 
than  any  other  kind,  of  giving  proje611on  and  the  fern-  v 
blance  of  life  to  the  figures. 

If  wc  were  to  inquire  why  painting  in  frefco  is  now 
fcarcely  or  never  pratftlfed,  we  Ihould  perhaps  aferibe  it 
to  the  great  talents  required  to  execute  it.  “  Many  cf 
our  painters  (fays  Vafari  in  his  Treatife  on  Painting) 
excel  in  oil  or  water  colours,  and  yet  fail  in  frefco  j  bc- 
caufe  of  all  kinds  this  requires  the  greateft  ftrength  of 
genius,  boldnefs  in  the  ftrokes,  and  refolution.”  If  ia 
an  age  abounding  in  great  mafters,  it  was  difficult  to 
excel  in  this  kind,  it  muft  be  much  more  fo  in  ours  y 
but  W'e  ftiould  not  require  the  characlers  of  fublimity 
and  ftyle  to  which  men  were  accuftonied  in  the  time  of 
Vafari. 

We  (hould  execute  in  frefco  as  we  do  in  oils  ;  for 
Italy  herfelf,  along  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Zul- 
charo,  had  Cortonni  Giardano  and  Francifchinl  as 
middling  frefco  painters.  And  in  France,  LafolTe,  Eon- 
Boulogne,  and  Perur,  performed  feveral  works  in 
frefco  which  might  be  imitated  by  the  painters  of  our 
times.  Eut  let  us  proceed  to  the  real  caufes  for  aban¬ 
doning  this  art.  Thefe  proceed  from  the  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  tafte  in  the  perfons  who  employ  the  artifts, 
and  from  the  manners  of  the  age.  As  a  pleafant  or 
licentious  conceit,  unfiniftied  colouring,  and  bold  effeds 
of  fhade,  are  the  chief  objefts  of  confideration,  a  very 
fmooth  painting  enlivened  by  gentle  touches  completely 
gratifies  the  perfon  who  pays  the  price  j  and  therefore 
the  philofophical  principles  of  the  art,  which  require 
ftudy,  arc  not  cultivated. 

We  ftiall  now  attend  to  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
this  ufeful  and  beautiful  kind  of  painting.  Before 
painting,  it  is  neeeflary  to  apply  two  layers.  If  the 
w*all  on  which  you  are  to  paint  is  of  brick,  the  layer 
is  eafily  applied  j  but  if  it  is  of  free  ft  one  clofdy  united, 
it  is  neeeflary  to  make  excavations  In  the  ftone,  and  to 
drive  into  them  nails  or  pegs  of  wood  in  order  to  hold 
the  firft  layer. 

The  firft  layer  is  made  of  good  lime  and  a  cement 
of  pounded  brick,  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  river  fand  : 
this  latter  forms  a  layer  more  uneven,  and  better  fitted 
to  retain  the  fecond  fmooth  and  polifticd  layer  applied 
to  its  furfaee. 

There  ftiould  be  experiments  to  difeover  a  layer 
ftill  more  compa6I,  and  more  independent  of  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  air  j  fuch  for  example,  as  covers  the  aque- 
dinfls  and  ancient  refervoirs  conftrufled  by  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Before  applying  the  fecond  layer,  or  what  you  are 
to  paint,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  firft  be  perfe6tly  dry  j 
for  there  iflues  from  the  lime,  when  it  is  moift,  a  fmell 
both  difagreeable  and  pernicious  to  the  artift. 

When  the  firft  layer  is  pcrfedly  dry,  it  Is  wet  with 
W’ater  in  proportion  to  Its  drynefs,  that  the  fecond  layer 
may  the  more  eafily  incorporate  with  it. 

The  fecond  layer  is  compofed  of  dime,  flaked  in  the 
air,  and  expofed  for  a  year,  and  of  river  fand,  of  an 
equal  grain,  and  moderately  fine. 

It  requires  an  aftlve  and  intelligent  mafon  to  apply 
this  layer,  as  the  furfaee  muft  be  altogether  equal.  1  he 
operation  is  performed  with  a  trowel  j  and  the  operator 
requires  to  have  a  fmall  piece  of  wcod  to  take  away  the 
large  grains  of  fand,  which,  remaining,  might  render  the 
furfaee  uneven. 
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To  give  a  iine  polItK  to  this  layer,  one  ought  to  take 
a  (lieet  of  paper,  apply  it  to  the  wall,  and  pafs  and 
repafs  the  trowel  over  the  paper.  By  this  means  the 
little  inequalities  which  hurt  the  exa^lnefs  of  the  ftroke, 
and  which  produce  falfe  appearances  at  a  didance,  are 
entirely  fmoothed. 

The  artift  muft  not  lay  more  than  the  painter  can  fi- 
nilh  in  a  day,  as  this  kind  of  painting  mull  be  execut¬ 
ed  on  a  frefli  ground. 

The  layer  being  thus  prepared,  the  painter  begins 
his  operation  ;  but  as  painting  in  frefco  mull  be  exe¬ 
cuted  rapidly,  and  as  there  is  no  time  to  retouch  any 
of  the  llrokes,  the  painter,  as  we  have  obferved  under 
the  article  Fresco,  takes  care  to  provide  himfelf  with 
large  cartoons,  on  which  he  has  drawn,  wdth  exa6l- 
nefs,  and  in  their  full  fize,  the  figures  which  he  is  to 
paint,  which  leaves  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy  them 
on  the  w^all. 

The  cartoons  are  compofed  of  Icveral  liieets  of  large 
paper  palled  one  on  another,  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
flendcr. 

'Fhe  painter  traces  the  tracks  of  the  figures  on  the 
plaller,  by  palling  a  Heel  point  over  the  tracks  in  the 
cartoons,  or  in  pricking  them. 

Having  in  this  manner  attained  an  exact  and  fpeedy 
drawing,  it  now  remains  to  execute  the  painting. 

But  it  is  efifentlal,  when  one  wdllies  to  finilli  any 
fmall  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  firll  place  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  proper  colours,  and  of  thofe  \vhich  cannot  be 
ufed. 

In  general,  the  colours  which  are  extrafled  from 
earths,  and  thofe  which  have  palTcd  through  the  fire, 
are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  employed  in  this  kind  of 
painting. 

The  colours  are  white,  made  of  lime,  the  white  of 
egg  Ihells,  ultramarine  j  the  black  of  charcoal,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  vitriol,  red  earth,  green  of  Verona,  Vene¬ 
tian  black,  and  burnt  ochre. 

There  are  others  which  require  to  be  ufed  with  great 
precaution,  fuch  as  enamel  blue,  cinnabar,  and  white 
marble  dull. 

When  enamel  blue  is  ufed,  it  requires  to  be  applied 
irillantaneoully,  and  when  th^^  lime  is  very  moill, 
otherwife  it  does  not  Incorporate  %vllh  the  plaller  •,  and 
if  one  retouch  with  this  colour,  it  mull  be  done  an 
hour  or  more  after  the  firll  application,  to  increafe  its 

lullre.  ^  •  r  1  •  n 

With  regard  to  the  -white  marble  dull,  it  is  fubjecl  to 

turn  black  if  it  be  not  mixed  up  with  a  convenient  quan¬ 
tity  of  white  lime. 

Cinnabar  which  has  a  fplendour  almoll  fuperior  to 
all  other  colours,  lofes  it  almoll  entirely  when  mixed 
with  lime.  At  the  fame  time,  it  may  be  employed  in 
places  not  expofed  to  the  air,  with  a  little  degree  of 
care  in  the  preparation.  Reduce  a  quantity  of  the 
purell  cinnabar  to  powder,  put  it  into  an  earthen  vef- 
fel,  and  pour  lime  water  on  it  for  two  or  three  times. 
By  this  procefs  the  cinnabar  receives  fome  imprelTion 
of  lime  water,  which  makes  it  capable  of  being  employ¬ 
ed  in  frefco  painting. 

One  of  the  bell  colours,  and  the  one  moll  ufed  in 
frefco  for  the  gradation  of^  tints,  and  for  giving  the 
requifite  tone,  is  white  of  lime.  This  white  is  prepa¬ 
red  by  mixing  lime  flaked  long  before  with  good  water. 
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The  lime  depolits  a  fediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel  ^  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  this  fediment  is  the 
white  of  lime. 

Another  kind  of  white  might  be  ufed,  the  effedls  of 
which  would  be  known  by  experience,  .  namely,  the 
-white  of  egg  fliells.  Fo  prepare  this  -white,  one  mull 
take  a  great  quantity  of  fliells  of  eggs,  which  mull  be 
pounded  and  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  quantity  of 
quicklime  j  after  this  they  are  put  into  a  flraincr,  and 
waflied  repeatedly  with  fountain  water. 

The  fliells  are  again  pounded  until  the  water  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpofe  become  pure  and  limpid  ;  and 
when  they  are  in  this  manner  reduced  to  powder,  this 
powder  is  grinded  in  water,  and  fornK:d  into  final! 
pieces,  and  dried  in  the  fun. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  ochres  make  excellent  co¬ 
lours  for  frefco,  and  take  difterent  fliades,  being  pre- 
vioufly  burned  in  iron  chells. 

With  regard  to  the  Naples  yellow,  it  is  dangeroas 
to  ufe  it  where  the  painting  is  much  expofed  to  the 
air.  The  blacks  of  charcoal,  of  peacli  Hones,  and  of 
vine  twiiTS,  are  sfood  i  but  that  extisdled  from  bones  is 

o’  O 

of  no  value. 

Roman  vitriol  gathered  at  the  furnaces,  and  which 
is  called  burnt  vitriol^  grinded  afterwards  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  refllls  the  air  extremely  well  when  employed  ill 
lime.  There  is  alfo  a  red  extrafted  from  this  preparation 
fome  what  like  that  produced  from  lac. 

This  colour  is  very  proper  for  preparing  the  layers 
to  be  coloured  with  cinnabar  *,  and  the  draperies  paint¬ 
ed  with  thefe  two  colours  -will  vie  in  fplendour  with 
thofe  painted  with  fine  lac  in  oil. 

The  ultramarine  is  the  moll  faithful  colour  j  and  it 
not  only  never  changes,  but  it  communicates  this  preci¬ 
ous  quality  to  thofe  colours  -with  which  it  is  mixed. 

The  manner  of  employing  thofe  colours,  is  to  grind 
them  in  water,  and  to  begin  by  arranging  them  into 
the  principal  tints  you  are  to  employ  :  thefe  are  after¬ 
wards  put  into  pots  \  and  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  a  great 
many  pallets  raifed  at  the  edges,  to  form  the  interme¬ 
diate  fhades,  and  to  have  under  your  eye  all  the  fliades 
yoii  require. 

As  all  the  tints,  except  burnt  ochre,  violet,  red,  and 
blacks  of  all  kinds,  are  apt  to  become  clear,  the  paint¬ 
er  mufl  have  befide  him  fome  pieces  of  brick  or  new 
tile  very  dry.  A  dafli  of  the  colours  is  applied  to  one  of 
thefe  with  the  pencil  before  uling  them  j  and  as  the  tile 
inflantaneoufly  imbibes  the  water,  one 'perceives  what 
the  fliade  will  be  after  the  frefco  is  dry. 
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Frefco. 


§  2.  Elydoric  Painting,  invented  Inj  M.  Vincent  of  Mont- 
petit. 

This  new  kind  of  painting  is  little  known,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  great  improvement. 

Its  principal  advantages  are,  that  the  artift  is  able  to 
give  the  greatefl  finifliing  poffible  to  fmall  figures  in 
oil ;  to  add  to  the  nicllowncfs  of  oil  painting,  the  great- 
ell  beauty  of  water  colours  in  miniature,  and  to  do  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  like  a  large  picture  feen 
through  a  glafs  which  diminiflies  obje61s. 

This  kind  of  painting  takes  its  name  from  two  Greek 
words  ex preffive  of  oi/  and  water ;  becaufe  thofe  two 
liquids  are  employed  in  the  execution.  The  following 
is  the  manner  of  proceeding  :  A  piece  of  very  fine 
/I  R  2  linen. 
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linen,  or  of  white  taffety,  is  llzed  with  ftarch,  in  the 
t  ,  iiiofl  equal  manner  pofTible,  on  pieces  of  glafs  about  two 

inches  fquare,  the  angles  of  which  are  blunted  in  order 
that  the  cloth  may  cover  them  neatly  and  without 
wrinkles. 

When  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  are  fufficiently  dry,  a 
layer  compofed  of  white  lead  finely  grinded,  and  oil  of 
]>inks  or  of  poppies,  the  whitefl  that  can  be  found,  is 
applied  to  them  with  a  knife.  When  this  layer  is  dry 
enough  to  admit  of  feraping,  more  may  be  applied  if  ne- 
celTary. 

As  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  for  the  preferva- 
tioTi  of  this  kind  of  painting,  that  the  different  layers 
be  purged  of  oil,  in  order  that  they  may  imbibe  the 
colours  applied  to  them,  it  is  neceffary  that  their  fur- 
face  be  very  fmooth,  very  dry,  and  very  hard. 

The  artift  is  next  provided  with  a  circle  of  copper 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
height,  extremely  thin,  and  painted  on  the  infide  with 
black.  This  circle  is  employed  to  contain  the  water  on 
the  furface  of  the  pidlure. 

The  preference  iS' given  to  w’ater  diflilled  from  rain 
or  fnow  j  becaufe  ordinary  water,  from  the  falls  which 
it  contains,  is  pernicious  to  this  kind  of  painting. 

It  is  neceffary  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  colours  muft 
be  grinded  between  two  oriental  agates,  mod:  carefully 
preferved  from  duff,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  poppies,  or 
any  other  ficcative  oil  which  has  been  extradled  with¬ 
out  fire,  and  pure  as  water. 

All  the  colours  being  grinded,  they  are  placed  in  a 
fmall  heap  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  which  is  covered  with 
diflilled  w^ater  in  a  tin  box. 

When  the  materials  are  thus  prepared,  the  fubje6l 
is  flightly  traced  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  cloth  above 
mentioned  with  a  lead  pencil. 

The  tints  are  formed  on  the  pallets  from  the  heaps 
of  colours  under  the  water,  and  the  pallet  placed  as 
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ufual  on  the  left  arm  with  the  thumb  through  the  Eiydoric 
aperture.  Painting. 

The  piaure  is  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore  fin- ' - * - - 

ger,  fupported  by  the  middle,  and  the  neceffary  pencils 
between  the  third  and  little  fingers.  The  hand  is  fup. 
ported  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  that  there  may  be  full 
liberty  of  bringing  the  work  near,  or  keeping  it  at  a 
diftance  from  the  eye. 

I'he  pencils  are  cleaned  with  the  effence  of  redified 
turpentine. 

After  having  made  the  rough  draught  with  the  co¬ 
lours  ftill  frelh,  the  circle  of  copper,  w^hich  ought  to  fur- 
round  the  pidure,  is  fitted  exadly  to  the  furface. 

The  diflilled  water  is  poured  within  this  circle  to 
the  height  of  one  eighth  part  of  an  inch  •  and  the  body 
is  leaned  forward  till  the  light  fall  perpendicularly  on 
the  objed. 

The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  muft  reft  on  the 
internal  right  angle  of  the  pidure. 

The  artift,  with  a  fine  and  firm  pencil,  runs  over  the 
firft  draught,  to  give  colours  to  the  weak  places,  and  to 
foften  thofc  which  appear  too  ftrong. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  fwdms  on  the  top,  the  w^ater  is 
poured  off,  and  the  pidure  is  carefully  covered  with  a 
watch  glafs,  and  dried  in  a  box  with  a  gentle  heat. 

When  it  is  fufficiently  dry,  to  be  feraped  aim  oft  to 
a  level  with  the  knife :  the  above  operation  is  renewed 
till  the  artift  is  fatisfied  with  his  work. 

It  is  in  this  laft  work  that  the  artift  feels  all  the  ad- 
vantage  of  this  new  method  for  finifliing. 

The  water  poured  on  the  pidure  difeovers  all  the 
faults  of  the  pencil,  gives  facility  in  fearching  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ftiades,  and  the  power  of  correding  the 
work  and  of  rendering  it  perfed. 

When  the  work  is  finiftitd,  it  is  put  under  a  ciy^ftal,. 
where  there  i,s  no  admiffion  of  external  air,  and  dried 
with  a  gentle  beat* 
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Part  III.  Of  Economical  Painting, 


Sect.  I. 

THE  objed  of  this  Part  is  to  give  an  account  of 
fomc  mechanical  proceedings  in  certain  kinds  of  paint¬ 
ing,  calculated  to  preferve  and  embellifh  the  walls  of 
hoiifes  and  furniture.  This  branch  of  the  art  extends 
to  every  part  of  architedure.  The  w'hole  building 
becomes  the  workftiop  of  the  artift  j  the  {fairs,  the  bal  • 
luftrades,  the  fafhes,  the  doors,  and  the  railing  of  all 
kinds,  occupying  his  firft  care,  and  then  the  celling  and 
wainfeotting. 

The  artift  giv^es  to  all  his  fubjeds  a  chofen  and  uni¬ 
form  tint  ;  but  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  vary  the  co¬ 
lours  on  difft  rent  parts  of  the  building  infuch  a  manner 
a^>  to  pn^duce  the  moll  pleafing  objeds. 

0f  the  u-  Among  the  utenfils  of  the  painter,  it  is  needlefs,  but 
tenfilsfor  for  rendering  the  article  complete,  to  mention  brulhes 
thh  kind  of  and  pencils  of  all  fizes  as  abfolutely  neceffary. 
painting.  The  bruflies  are  made  of  boars  bridles,  or  of  hair 
with  a  mixture  of  briftles  5  they  ought  to  be  ftraight, 
very  fmooth,  and  of  a  round  form.  Half  an  hour  be- 
fsre  they  are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  foak  them  in  water, 
4r 


in  order  to  fwell  the  wood  of  the  handle,  and  prevent 
the  hairs  from  falling  off  ^  after  this  they  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  purpafo,  tlther  in  W'ater  colours  or  in  oil  j 
but  it  may  be  obferved  that  for  the  former  they  require 
ilefs  fofttning. 

he  pencils  are  made  of  badgers  hair,  or  any  fine 
hairs  enchafed  in  the  pipes  of  quills  of  all  fizes. 

The  veffel  wherein  the  pencils  are  cleaned  is  mads 
of  copper  or  of  tin,  fmooth  below,  rounded  at  the  ends, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thin  plate  in  the  middle. 
The  oil,  or  the  fubftance  with  which  the  pencil  is  clean¬ 
ed,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  divlfions. 

1  he  pallet  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pear  or  apple 
tree,  of  an  oval  or  fquare  fhape,  very  (lender,  but 
fomewhat  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  extremities. 
A  hole  is  made  in  one  of  its  (ides  fufficiently  large  to< 
admit  the  thumb  of  the  workman. 

When  the  pallet  is  new,  it  is  covered  with  oil  of 
walnuts  •,  and  as  often  as  it  dries,  the  operation  is  re¬ 
peated,  till  it  be  fully  Impregnated  5  it  is  afterwards 
poliflied,  and  finally  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  linen  dipped 
in  oil  of  common  nuts. 

The  painter’s  knife  is  a  thin  flexible  plate,  equal lyv 

ftend^r 
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Application  flendei*  on  botli  iicles,  rounded  at  one  extremity,  and  the 
of  Colours.  Qtl^er  fixed  into  a  handle  of  wood. 

the  vefiel-s  employed  to  hold  the  colours  (liould 
be  varnifhed  ;  a  precaution  neceflary  to  prevent  their 
23  drying  too  quickly. 

Of  grind-  To  grind,  is  to  reduce  to  powder  the  fubflances 
ing  anddi-  ^yhich  giv^e  colours  on  a  piece  of  marble  or  any  hard 
luting  ike  means  of  water,  oil,  or  elTence. 

colours.  dilute,  is  to  impregnate  a  liquid  with  a  tint  in 

fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  by 
a  brufli. 

When  the  materials  are  grinded  in  water,  it  is  proper 
to  dilute  them  in  fize  made  from  parchment.  If  they 
arc  diluted  in  fpirit  of  wine,  there  mull  be  no  more  di¬ 
luted  than  what  ferves  the  immediate  occalion,  as  co¬ 
lours  prepared  in  this  manner  dry  very  rapidly.^ 

Colours  grinded  in  oil  are  fometimes  diluted  with  pure 
oil,  more  frequently  with  oil  mixed  with  elTence,  and 
commonly  with  the  pure  efTence  of  turpentine  ;  the 
elTence  makes  the  colours  eafy  to  work.  Thofe  prepar¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  are  more  folid,  but  they  require  more 
time  to  dry. 

When  colours  arc  grinded  w’ith  the  elTencc  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  diluted  in  varnilb,  as  they  require  to  be 
immediately  applied,  it  is  necelTary  to  prepare  a  frnall 
quantity  at  a*time.  This  preparation  of  colours  gives 
greater  brilliancy,  and  dries  more  fpeedily,  than  thofe 
prepared  in  oil  j  but  they  require  more  art  to  manage 
them. 

They  grind  colours  or  coloured  fubflances  with  a 
mullar,  which  is  employed  on  the  Hone  till  they  be¬ 
come  a  very  fine  powder.  The  operation  is  facilitated 
by  moifiening  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  little 
water,  and  by  colled ing  them  under  the  mullar  with 
the  knife.  They  are  afterwards  laid  in  fmall  heaps  on 
a  llicet  of  white  paper,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  fitua- 
tion  not  expofed  to  dull.  Thofe  who  grind  white  lead 
have  a  (lone  for  the  purpofe,  as  this  colour  is  very  eafily 
tarnllhed.  In  executing  this  part  well,  it  is  necelTary 
to  grind  the  colours  equally  and  moderately  ;  to  grind 
them  feparately,  and  not  to  produce  a  tint  by  mixture 
till  the  colours  are  well  prepared. 

Dilute  no  more  at  a  time  than  what  you  have  occa- 
fion  to  employ,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  thick. 

In  grinding  the  colours,  put  in  no  more  liquid  than 
what  is  necelTiry  to  make  the  folid  fubllances  yield 
eafily  to  the  mullar  ;  the  more  the  colours  are  grinded, 
they  mix  better,  and  give  a  fmoother  and  more  agree¬ 
able  painting. 

It  is  alfo  necelTary  to  give  all  attention  to  the  grind¬ 
ing  and  diluting  of  colours,  that  they  may  be  neither 
too  thick  nor  too  thin. 

Sect.  II.  Application  of  Colours, 

1.  Prepare  only  the  quantity  necelTary  for  the 
work  you  undertake,  becaufe  they  do  not  keep  long  j 
and  thofe  wliich  are  newly  mixed  arc  more  vivid  and 
beautiful. 

2.  Hold  the  brulli  llralght  before  you,  and  allow  on¬ 
ly  the  furface  to  be  applied  to  the  fubje6l  :  if  you  hold 
it  inclined  in  any  other  diredlion,  you  will  run  the 
hazard  of  painting  unequally. 

3.  It  is  necelTary  to  lay  on  the  colours  boldly,  and 
Tvith  great  itrokes  3  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
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fpread  them  equally  over  the  furface,  and  not  xllllng  up  Application 
the  moulding  and  carved  work.  If  this  accident  Ihould  t.ulours.^ 
happen,  you  mufl  have  a  little  bruili  to  clean  out  the 
colours. 

■  4.  Stir  them  frequently  in  the  vefiel,  that  they  may 
preferve  always  the  fame  tint,  and  that  no  fediment  may 
remain  at  the  bottom. 

5.  Take  care  not  to  overcharge  the  bruliv  with  the 
colour. 

6.  Never  apply  a  fecond  layer  till  the  firll  or  pre¬ 
ceding  one  be  perfc6liy  dry  \  which  it  is  eafily  known 
to  be  when,  in  bearing  the  hand  gently  over  it,  it  does 
not  adhere. 

7.  In  order  to  render  this  drying  more  fpeedy  and 
uniform,  make  always  the  layers  as  thin  as  poflible. 

8.  Before  painting,  it  is  necelTary  to  prime  the  fub- 
jc6l  ;  that  is,  to  give  it  a  layer  of  fize,  or  of  white  co¬ 
louring  oil,  to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  render  the  furface 
fmooth  :  by  this  means  tewer  layers  ot  colour  or  of  var- 
nllh  are  afterwards  necelTary. 

9.  Every  lubje(El  to  be  painted  or  gilded  ought  to 
have  firil  a  white  ground  ;  this  preferves  the  colours 
frefli  and  vivid,  and  repairs  the  damage  which  they  oc- 
cafionally  receive  from  the  air. 

J  I .  Of  Painting  in  Water  Colours, 

To  paint  in  water  colours,  is  to  do  it  in  thofe  which 
are  grinded  in  water  and  diluted  in  fize.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  this  painting  3  namely  common,  the  var- 
nijhed,  and  that  which  is  called  king^s  white y  but  beiore 
entering  on  thefe,  it  is  necelTary  to  make  lome  puihni- 
nary  obfervatlons. 

1.  Take  care  that  there  be  no  greafe  on  the  fubje61 3 
and  if  there  be,  ferape  it  off,  or  clean  it  with  a  lye,  or 
rub  the  greafy  part  with  garlic  and  wormwtMid. 

2.  Let  the  diluted  colour  fall  in  threads  from  the  end 
of  the  brulh  when  you  take  it  out  of  the  velTel  3  if  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  wants  fize. 

3.  Let  all  the  layers,  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  be 
laid  on  very  warm,  provided  that  the  liquid  be  not  boil¬ 
ing,  which  w'ould  eftedually  fpoil  the  fubjed  ;  and  if  on 
wood,  expofe  it  to  crac:k.  I'he  lalt  layer,  given  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  varnilii,  is  the  only  one  which  ought 
to  be  applied  cold. 

4.  In  very  fine  work,  wdiere  it  is  necelTary  to  have 
beautiful  and  folid  colours,  the  fubje.ds  are  prepared  by 
fize  and  proper  whites,  which  ferve  as  a  ground  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  colour,  and  render  the  furface  very  equal  and 
fmooth. 

5.  Whatever  colour  is  to  be  laid  on,  the  white 
ground  is  the  bell,  as  it  alTimilates  moft  eafily  with 
the  painting,  which  borrows  always  fomething  of  the 
ground, 

6.  If  knots  of  wood  are  found  in  the  fubje£l,  it  is 
necelTary  to  rub  them  with  garlic,  to  make  the  fize  ad¬ 
here. 

To  make  the  following  details  fufficiently  plain,  w© 
fiiall  take  the  nieafures  to  which  the  quantity  of  cou  urs 
are  ai>pllod  at  fathoms  3  that  is  to  fay,  fix  feet  in  h<  ight 
by  fix  feet  in  breadth.  We  lliali  afterwards  fix  the 
quantity  of  materials,  and  of  liquid^,  necelTary  to  cover 
this  furface.  This,  however,  cannot  be  exadly  dtfim...  f 
as  fome  fubjeds  imbibe  the  colours  much  more  tlran 
others.  The  manner  ot  employing  them  alfo  makr  •  a 
difference,  as  habit  enables  one  to  manage  ther  to 

greater 
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Appliostion  greater  advantage  than  another.  And  it  is  alfo  to  be 
ol  volours.  obfprved,  that  the  firft  layer  will  confume  more  than 
the  fecond  •,  and  that  a  prepared  fubje6l  requires  lefs 
than  one  which  has  not  been  fo. 

When  we  fpeak  of  a  fathom,  it  mufl  be  underftood 
of  a  fmooth  and  equal  furface  ;  for  if  the  wood  is  va¬ 
ried  with  mouldings  and  carving,  there  rauit  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quantity  of  colours.  In  general,  it  re¬ 
quires  about  a  pound  of  colours  to  paint  a  fquare  fa¬ 
thom  in  water  colours.  In  making  up  this  quantity, 
take  three-fourths  of  colours  grinded  in  water,  and  one- 
fourth  pound,  or  fix  ounces,  of  fize  to  dilute  it. 

§  2.  Of  Painting  in  Common  Water  Colours, 

Works  which  require  no  great  care  or  preparation, 
as  ceilings  and  ftaircafes,  are  generally  painted  in  com¬ 
mon  water  colours,  i.  e.  with  earths  infufed  in  water 
.  and  diluted  in  lize. 

For  a  common  white  kind  of  this  painting,  fteep 
Spanifli  white  moderately  pounded  in  water  for  two 
liours.  Infufe  a  proper  quantity  of  the  black  of  char¬ 
coal  in  water  for  the  lame  fpace  of  time  \  mix  the  black 
and  white  in  the  proportion  that  the  tint  requires  ;  af- 
terw^ards  mix  them  up  with  a  pretty  llrong  lize  fuffi- 
ciently  thick  and  warm,  and  apply  them  to  the  fubje^l 
in  as  many  layers  as  may  be  thought  neceffary.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  two  pounds  of  white  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
a  quantity  of  black  in  proportion  to  the  tint,  together 
with  a  part  of  lize,  to  cover  a  fquare  fathom.  If  this 
be  employed  on  old  walls,  they  mull  be  well  feraped, 
the  dull  brulhed  off  with  a  hair  befom,  and  walked  care¬ 
fully  with  lime  water.  If  on  new  plaller,  the  colours 
require  more  lize. 

All  kinds  of  colours  may  be  grinded  in  water  only 
when  the  tint  is  made  *,  and  when  they  have  been  in¬ 
fufed  in  water,  they  mull  be  mixed  up  with  fize. 


§  4*  0/  Baclegeon, 

Badegeon  is  a  pale  yellow  colour  applied  to  plaller 
to  make  it  appear  like  free  Hones.  It  gives  took!  hemfes 
and  churches  the  exterior  of  a  new  building,  by  allum- 
ing  the  colour  of  Hones  newly  cut. 

r.  Take  a  quantity  of  lime  newly  killed. 

2.  Add  to  it  half  the  quantity  of  what  the  French 
cAX'fciure  de  jyierre  in  which  you  have  mixed  of  the 
ochre  of  rue^  according  to  the  colour  of  the  Hone  you 
intend  to  imitate. 


Application 
of  Colours. 


3.  Steep  the  whole  in  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  is 
melted  a  pound  of  rodL  alum.  When  the  feiure  de 
pietre  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  necellhry  to  ufe  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  ochre  de  rue^  or  of  yellow  ochre,  or  grind 
the  fcales  of  the  Hone  de  St  Leu;  pafs  it  through  a  lievc : 
and  along  with  the  lime  it  vvill  form  a  cement,  on  which 
the  W'eather  wdll  fcarcely  make  any  imprelTion. 


§  5»  Of  Ceilings  and  the  Roofs  of  Rooms, 

When  the  ceilings  or  roofs  are  new,  and  you  willi  to 
whiten  them,  take  white  of  Bougival,  to  which  add  a 
little  of  the  black  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the  white  from 
growing  reddilh  ;  infufe  them  feparately  in  water ;  mix 
the  whole  with  half  water  and  half  fize  of  glove  leather, 
which  being  Hrong  would  make  the  layer  come  off  in 
rolls  if  it  were  not  reduced  with  w^ater.  Give  two 
layers  of  this  tint  while  it  is  lukewarm. 

If  the  roof  has  been  formerly  whitened,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  ferape  to  the  quick  all  the  remaining  white  ; 
then  give  it  two  or  three  layers  of  lime  to  ground  and 
whiten  it :  Brufli  it  carefully  over ;  and  give  it  two 
or  three  layers  of  the  white  of  Bougival  prepared  as  be¬ 
fore. 


§  6.  Of  Colouring  the  hacks  of  Chimneys  with  Lead  'Ore, 


J  3.  Walls  done  with  the  White  Dcs  Carmes. 

The  white  des  carmes  is  a  manner  of  whitening  in¬ 
terior  walls,  whereby  they  are  rendered  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful. 

1.  Procure  a  quantity  of  the  very  beH  lime,  and  pafs 
it  through  fine  linen  ;  pour  it  into  a  large  tub,  furniflied 
with  a  ipigot  at  the  height  equal  to  that  which  the  lime 
occupies  :  fill  the  tub  with  clear  fountain  water ;  beat 
the  mixture  with  great  pieces  of  wood,  and  then  allow 
it  to  fettle  for  24  hours. 

2.  Open  the  fpigot,  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  fupply 
the  tub  with  frclh  water,  and  continue  this  operation 
for  feveral  days  until  the  lime  receives  the  greateH  de¬ 
gree  of  whitenefs. 

3.  When  you  allow  the  water  finally  to  run  off,  the 
lime  will  be  found  in  the  confiHency  of  paHe;  but  with 
the  quantity  you  ufe  it  is  neceffary  to  mix  a  little  Pruf- 
fian  blue  or  indigo  to  relieve  the  brightnefs  of  the 
white,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  turpentine  to  give  it 
brilliancy.  The  fize  proper  for  it  is  made  of  glove 
leather,  with  the  addition  of  fome  alum  ;  and  the  whole 
is  applied  with  a  Hrong  brufh  in  five  or  fix  layers  to  new 
plaller. 

4  The  wall  is  Hrongly  rubbed  over  with  a  brufh  of 
hogs  briHles  after  the  painting  is  dry;  which  gives  it  its 
luHre  and  value,  and  which  makes  it  appear  like  marble 
QV  Hucco. 


Clean  them  with  a  very  Hrong  brufh,  and  carefully 
rub  off  the  duH  and  ruH  ;  pound  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lead  ore  into  a  fine  powder,  and  put  it  into  a 
veffel  v*^ith  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  then  apply  it  to  the 
back  of  the  chimney  with  a  brufh ;  When  it  is  made 
black  with  this  liquid,  take  a  dry  bruHi,  dip  it  in  the 
fame  powder  without  vinegar,  and  dry  and  rub  it  with 
this  brufh  till  it  become  fliining  as  glafs. 

J  7.  Of  Varnijhed  Water  Colours, 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  painting  are,  that  the 
colours  do  not  fade  ;  that  they  reflefl  the  light ;  that 
they  give  no  offenfive  fmell,  but  permit  the  places  to  be 
inhabited  as  foon  as  finlflied  ;  and  that  the  varnifh  pre- 
ferves  the  wood  from  infe6ls  and  moiHurc. 

To  make  a  fine  varnifh  on  ^vater  colours,  feven  prin¬ 
cipal  operations  are  neceffary ;  namely,  to  fize  the 
wood,  to  prepare  the  white,  to  foften  and  rub  the  fub- 
jecl,  to  clean  the  moulding,  to  paint,  to  fize,  and  to  var- 
nilh. 

To  fize  the  -wood  is  to  give  one  or  two  layers  of  fize 
to  the  fubje<^  which  you  intend  to  paint.  24 

Take  three  heads  of  garlic  and  a  handful  of  worm- opera- 
wood  leaves  ;  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  water  till  they 
are  reduced  to  one  ;  pafs  the  juice  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  parchment  fize ;  add 
half  a  handful  of  (alt  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  and 
boil  the  whole  on  the  fire. 
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Application  Size  the  Avood  with  this  boiling  liquor  5  allow  it  to 
i>f  Colours,  penetrate  into  the  carved  and  finooth  places  of  tlie  wood, 
but  take  care  at  the  fame  time  to  take  it  as  clean  off  the 
work  as  poffible,  or  at  leaft  to  leave  it  at  no  place  thick¬ 
er  than  another.  This  firff  fizing  ferves  to  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  wood,  and  to  prevent  the  materials  after¬ 
wards  from  colle<ffing  in  a  body,  which  would  caufe  the 
work  to  fair  off  in  fcales. 

In  a  pint  of  llrong  parchment  fize,  to  which  you 
have  added  four  pints  of  warm  water,  put  two  handfuls 
of  white  Bougival,  and  allow  it  to  infufe  fdr  the  fpace 
of  half  an  hour. 

Stir  it  well,  and  give  a  fingle  layer  of  it  to  the  fub- 
je£l  very  warm  but  not  boiling,  equally  and  regularly 
laid  on,  and  dallied  with  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  brulh 
^  into  the  mouldings  and  carved  work. 

Second  ope-  *1'^  prepare  the  ^vhite,  take  a  quantity  of  ftrong 
rauon.  parchment  fize,  and  fprinkle  lightly  over  it  wn'th  the 
hand,  Bougival  white,  till  the  fize  be  covered  with  it 
about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  allow  it  to  foak  for 
half  an  hour  as  near  the  fire  as  to  keep  it  milk  warm  : 
and  then  fflr  it  with  the  brufli  till  the  lumps  are  broken 
and  it  be  fufficiently  mixed. 

Give  feven,  eight,  or  ten  layers  of  this  white,  or 
as  many  as  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  defedls  in  the 
wood  ftiall  render  neceffiry,  giving  more  white  to  the 
parts  whicli  require  to  be  foftened  ;  but  in  general,  the 
layers  niuft  be  equal  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  the  white  and  the  ftrength  of  the  fize. 

The  laft  layer  of  the  white  ought  to  be  clearer  than 
the  reft,  which  is  made  by  adding  water.  It  mult  be 
applied  more  flightly,  taking  care  witli  fniall  brullics 
to  cover  all  the  difficult  places  in  the  mouldings  and 
carved  work.  It  is  neceffary  alfo,  between  the  drying 
of  the  different  layers,  to  fill  up  all  the  defers  with 
white  mallich  and  fize. 

Third  ope-  foften,  is  to  give  to  the  fubje£t  after  the  whiten- 

ing  a  fmooth  and  equal  furface,  and  to  rub  it  over  w’ith 
a  pumice  Hone. 

Tlie  wood  being  dry^  take  little  pieces  of  white 
w’ood  and  of  pumice  Hone,  grinded  for  the  purpofc 
into  all  neceffary  forms,  cither  for  the  panncls  or  the 
moulding. 

Take  cold  water,  heat  being  dellruc^ive  of  this  kind 
of  work  j  ill  fummer  it  is  common  to  add  a  little  ice. 
Soften  the  wail  with  a  brulh,  but  only  as  much  at  a 
time  as  you  can  eafily  work,  as  the  water  might  dilute 
the  whlti;  and  fpoil  the  whole:  Then  fmooth  and  rub 
it  with  the  pumice  Hones  and  w’ith  the  fmall  pieces  of 
wood.  Waffi  it  with  a  brufh  as  you  fmooth  it,  and  rub 
it  over  wu’th  a  piece  of  new  linen,  which  gives  a  fine 
luHre  to  the  work.  - 

Fourth  ope-  moulding^s  and  carved  work  are  cleaned  with  an 

ration.  iron  *,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  not  to  raife  the  grain  of  the  ^vood. 

The  fubjefl  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the  co¬ 
lour  you  intend  to  give  it.  Clioofe  your  tint  j  fuppole 
a  filver  colour. 

Fifth  ope-  Grind  white  cerufe  and  Bougival  white  feparately 
ration.  in  water,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  and  mix  tlicm  to¬ 
gether. — Add  a  little  blue  of  Indigo  and  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  black  of  cliarcoal  from  the  vine  tree  very 
fine,  ^grinded  alfo  feparately,  and  in  water;  more  or 
lefs  of  the  one  or  other  gives  the  tint  you  require.— 
Dilute  this  tint  in  Hrong  parchment  lize  3  pafs  it 
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through  a  bolting  cloth  of  filk  very  fine,  and  lay  the -A-pplicatJoir 
tint  on  your  work,  taking  care  to  fpread  it  very 
equally  ;  and  then  give  it  two  layers,  and  the  colour 
is  applied.  *9 

Make  a  weak,  beautiful,  and  clean  fize;  Hir  it  till^lxth  ope- 
it  cools ;  Hrain  it  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  give 
layers  to  the  work  w'ith  a  foft  painting  bruth,  which 
has  been  uled,  but  which  you  have  been  careful  to 
clean.  Take  care  not  to  choke  up  the  mouldings  nor 
to  lay  on  the  fize  thicker  on  one  place  than  another, 
and  fpread  it  over  the  w^ork  very  Hightly,  otberwife  you 
will  dilute  the  colours,  and  occafion  undulations  in  the 
painting. 

The  beauty  of  the  work  depends  on  this  laH  fizing; 
for  if  any  part  is  omitted,  the  varniHi  will  penetrate 
into  the  colours  and  give  it  a  darker  Hiade.  ^cr 

When  the  fizing  is  dry,  lay  on  twm  or  three  layers  Seventh 
of  fpirit  of  wine  varniHi,  taking  care  that  the  place  on 
which  you  lay  it  be  warm,  and  the  work  is  finiffied, 

^  8.  Of  the  Kifig'^s  White, 

This  derives  its  name  from  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  French  king.  It  is  in  all  refpcdls  eondu£l- 
ed  like  the  former,  except  that  there  is  only  a  fmall 
quantity  of  indigo,  to  take  the  yellow  from  the  white, 
without  any  black  of  charcoal,  and  without  varniffi. 

This  white  anfwers  extremely  well  for  apartments 
which  are  feldoni  ufed  ;  but  olherwife  it  fpoils  eafily, 
efpc^ially  in  bedchambers.  It  is  the  bell  white  wliere 
there  is  any  kind  of  gilding  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  receives 
a  little  varniffi. 

Sfxt.  III.  Of  Fainting  in  Oil  Colours, 

To  paint  in  oil  is  to  apply  to  all  forts  of  fubje^ls, 
as  walls,  Avood,  cloths,  and  metals,  coloured  earths 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil.  The  ancients  are  thought 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  art,  and  the  honour  of 
the  difeovery  is  generally  aferibed  to  John  Van  ILyck  a 
Fiemiffi  painter.  The  fecret  is  nothing  more  than  fub- 
nltuting  oil  in  place  of  water  in  grinding  .and  diluting 

C'v>l()urs. 

By  means  of  oil  the  colours  are  longer  preferved  ; 
and  not  drying  fo  fpeedily,  they  give  painters  longer 
time  to  finooth,  finlih,  and  retouch  their  works  ;  the 
colours  being  more  marked,  and  mixing  better  together, 
give  more  diHinguiffiable  tints,  and  more  vivid  and  a- 
grceable  gradations,  and  the  colouring  is  more  fwxct  and 
delicate. 

The  painting  in  oil  confiHs  of  two  kinds,  namely,  of 
that  in  fimple  oil  and  of  tliat  in  poliffied  oil  varniffi. 

J  I .  Oh/eneations  on  Painting  in  Oil, 

1,  When  bright  colours,  as  white  or  gray,  arc  grind¬ 
ed  and  diluted  in  oil,  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  the 
oil  of  walnuts ;  but  if  the  colours  be  dark,  fuch  as 
chefnut,  or  olive,  or  brown,  you  muH  make  ufe  of  pure 
linft  ed  oil. 

2.  V7hen  the  colours  are  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil, 
they  miiH  be  laid  on  cold,  except  on  a  new  or  moIH 
plaHer,  w  hich  requires  them  to  be  boiling. 

3.  Every  colour  diluted  in  pure  oil,  or  in  oil  mixed 
with  effence,  ought  to  fall  in  threads  from  the  end  of 
the  bruffi. 

4,  Take  care  to  Hlr  from  time  to  time  your  colour 

beforp 
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ou'co'wrr taking  it  up  on  tlie  bruili,  that  it  may  prefcrve 
.. — thicknefs,  and  confequently  the  fame  tone. 

Notwithftanding  the  precaution  of  ilirring,  if  it  is  found 
to  be  thicker  towards  the  bottom,  it  will  be  neceifary 
to  pour  in  from  time  to  time  a  little  oil. 

5.  In  general,  every  fubje6l  which  is  painted  in  oil 
ought  firfl  to  receive  one  or  two  layers  of  white  cerufe, 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil, 

6.  When  the  painting  is  expofed  to  the  air,  as  in 
doors,  windows,  and  other  works,  which  cannot  be 
varnidied,  it  is  neceifary  to  make  thefe  layers  with  pure 
oil  of  walnuts,  mixed  up  with  about  one  ounce  of  ef- 
fence  to  a  pound  of  colours  ;  more  would  make  the 
colours  brown,  and  occafion  them  to  fall  off  in  dull ; 
but  this  quantity  prevents  the  fun  from  bliilering  the 
work. 

7.  In  fubjefts  on  the  infidc  of  the  houfe,  or  when 
the  painting  is  varniilied,  the  firll  layer  ought  to  be 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil,  and  the  iail  diluted  with. 
pure  eifencc. 

8.  If  copper  or  iron,  or  other  hard  fubilances,  are 
to  be  painted,  it  is  necciTary  to  mix  a  little  eflence  with 
the  firft  layers,  to  make  the  oil  penetrate  into  them. 

9.  When  there  are  many  knots  in  the  fubjc61,  as  is 
particularly  the  cafe  W'ith  fir  wood,  and  when  the  colour 
does  not  eafily  take  imprefllon  on  thefe  parts,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  when  you  paint  with  fimple  oil,  to  lay  on  a 
little  oil  mixed  with  litharge  on  the  knots.  If  you 
paint  with  poliflied  oil  varniOi,  it  is  neceffary  to  apply 
a  hard  tint,  which  W’e  fiiall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
afterwards.  A  fingle  layer  w^ell  applied  is  generally 
fufficient  to  give  a  body  to  the  wood,  and  make  the 
other  layers  apply  eafily. 

10.  There  are  colours,  fuch  as  what  the  Frerch  call 
jWs-de^grain^  black  of  charcoal,  and  efpccially  bone  and 

ivory  blacks,  which  are  difficult  to  dry  when  grinded 
in  oil.  To  remedy  this  ineonveniency,  the  following 
liccatives  are  mixed  with  the  colours,  to  make  them 
dry,  viz.  litharge  both  of  the  filver  and  gold  colour,  vi¬ 
triol  or  copperas,  and  what  is  called  ficcative  oil, 

J  2.  Obfer'vations  on  the  Siccatives, 

1.  Do  not  mix  the  ficcatives  with  the  colours  till  they 
are  to  be  employed,  otherwife  it  will  thicken  them. 

2.  Mix  it  only  in  very  fmall  quantities  in  tin,  where¬ 
in  there  is  white  lead  or  cerufe,  becaufe  thofe  colours 
are  ficcative  of  themfelves,  efpecially  when  they  are  di¬ 
luted  in  efience. 

3.  In  painting  which  is  to  be  varniflied,  give  the  Cc- 
cative  only  to  the  firfl:  layer,  and  allow  the  other  layers, 
in  which  there  is  effence,  to  dry  of  themfelves. 

4.  In  dark  colours  in  oil,  give  to  every  pound  of  co¬ 
lours  in  diluting  them  half  an  ounce  of  litharge ;  to 
bright  colours,  a  drachm  of  white  copperas  grinded  in 
walnut  oil. 

5.  When  In  place  of  litharge  or  copperas  the  ficca- 
tivc  oil  is  employed,  it  requires  a  quartern  of  this  oil  to 
every  pound  of  colour. 

I  he  ficcative  oil  is  prepared  of  one  half  ounce  of  li¬ 
tharge,  as  much  of  calcined  cerufe,  as  much  of  terre 
d'^omhre^  a  cohmr  with  which  the  French  paint  ffiadows, 
and  as  mucli  of  talc  boiled  for  two  hours  on  a  flow  and 
equal  fire,  with  one  pound  of  linfeed  oil,  andfiirred  the 
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whole  time.  It  mud  be  carefully  fkiinmed  and  clari-  Painting  m 
fied,  and  the  older  it  grows  it  is  better.  Colours. 

§  3.  Ohfervations  on  the  tides  of  Suhjlances  and 


1.  Ochres  and  earths  require  more  liquids  both  in  | 

grinding  and  diluting  than  cerufe. 

2.  Different  quantities  of  liquids  are  required  in  the 
grinding  only  on  account  of  greater  or  lefs  drynefs  j  but 
in  diluting,  the  quantity  is  always  the  fame. 

3.  For  the  fil'd  layer  alter  the  priming,  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  colours  laid  on  afterwards,  to  a  fquare 
f^lh«in  give  fourteen  ounces  of  cerufe,  about  two  ounces 
of  liquid  to  grind,  and  four  ounces  to  dilute  it.  If  there 
is  a  lecond  layer  of  the  fame  materials,  the  quantities 
will  require  to  be  lefs. 

4.  It  will  require  three  pounds  of  colour  for  three 
layers  of  a  fquare  fathom.  The  firil  may  confume 
eighteen  ounces,  the  fecond  fixteen,  and  the  third  four¬ 
teen. 

5.  To  compofe  thefe  three  pounds  of  colour,  take 
two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  grinded  colours,  and 
dilute  them  in  a  pint  or  three  hall  pints  of  oil,  mixed 
wfith  efltncc  or  pure  oil.  But  if  the  firll  layer  of  cerufe 
is  not  ufed,  there  will  be  a  neceffity  for  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  colours. 

N.^  B.  In  the  following  kinds  and  applications  of  oil 
painting,  we  arc  to  hold  thofe  proportions  in  our  eye. 

J  4.  Painting  in  Simple  Oil, 

On  doors  and  windows  give  a  layer  of  cerufe  grinded  Of  doors, 
in  oil  of  walnuts  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  together  with 
a  little  fiecalive  \  then  give  another  layer  of  the 
preparation^  to  which,  if  you  want  a  grayiQi  colour,  ’ 

add  a  little  black  of  charcoal  and  Pruffian  blue,  grind¬ 
ed  alfo  in  oil  of  walnuts.  If  to  thefe  you  incline  to 
add  a  third  layer,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  pure  w^alnut 
oil  *,  obferving  that  the  two  laft  layers  be  lefs  clear, 
or  have  lefs  oil  in  them,  than  the  firfl ;  the  colour  in 
tins  cafe  is  more  beautiful  and  lefs  apt  to  blifler  with 
the  fun.  . 

Walls  that  are  to  be  painted  mull  be  very  dry  ;  and  Of  walls, 
this  being  fuppofed,  give  two  or  three  layers  of  boiling 
linfeed  oil  to  harden  the  plafler  j  then  lay  on  tw'o  layers  I 

of  cerufe  or  ochre,  grinded  and  diluted  in  linfeed  oil  5 
and  when  thefe  arc  dry,  paint  the  wall. 

To  paint  tiles  of  a  flate  colour,  grind  feparattly  ce- Of  tiles, 
rufe  and  German  black  in  linfeed  oil  5  mix  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  proportion  which  the  colour  requires,  and 
dilute  them  in  linfeed  oil :  then  give  the  firll  layer  very  f 

clean  to  prime  the  tilc.s  ^  and  make  the  three  next  lay¬ 
ers  thicker,  to  give  folidily  to  the  work.  | 

To  paint  arbours  and  all  kinds  of  garden  ^vork,  give  Of  arbours,  J 
ajayer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  W’alnuts,  and&c.  j 

diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  j, 

litharge,  then  give  two  layers  of  green,  compofed  of  ; 

one  pound  of  verdigris  and  tw^o  pounds  of  wdilte  lead,  { 

grinded  and  diluted  in  oil  of  walnuts.  N.  B.  This  i 

green  is  of  great  fervice  in  the  country  for  doors,  win¬ 
dow  fliutters,  arbours,  garden  feats,  rails,  either  of 
w’ood  or  inm  j  and  in  fliort  for  all  works  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  W'eather. 

^  To  whiten  flatues,  vafes,  and  all  ornaments  of  flone,  Of  ftatue^ 
either  within  or  without  doors  j  firfl  clean  the  fubje6l  ' 
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painting  in  well,  tlien  give  one  or  two  layers  of  white  ccrufe, 
Oil  Colours,  and'diluted  in  pure  oil  of  pinks,  and  finifh  with 

giving  one  or  many  layers  of  white  lead  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Painung  If  you  wilh  to  paint  on  walls  not  expofed  to  the 
on  the  in-  or  on  new  plafter,  giv^e  one  or  two  layers  of  boil- 

iJdeofthe  linfeed  oil,  and  continue  the  brufti  till  the  walls 

houfe.  foaked )  then  give  a  layer  of  white  cerufe, 

grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  'with  three- 
fourths  of  the  fame  oil  and  one  fourth  eftence  *,  and 
laftly,  give  two  layers  more  of  white  cerufe,  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  oil  mixed  with  eftence,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  varniftied  5  but  in  pure  eftence  if  it  is.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  walls  are  painted  white.  If  you 
adopt  another  colour,  it  is  necelTary  to  grind  and  dilute 
it  in  the  fame  quantities  of  oil  and  eftence. 

To  paint  chairs,  benches,  ftone,  or  plafter,  give  a 
layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  w'alnuts  and 
diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  into  which  you  have  call  a  little 
litharge  to  make  it  dry  5  then  apply  a  layer  of  the 
tint  you  fix  on,  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted  in  one  part 
oil  and  three  parts  eftence  j  and  afterwards  give  two 
f  more  layers  of  the  fame  tint  grinded  in  oil  and  diluted 

I  in  pure  eftence  :  This  may  be  varniftied  with  two  layers 

j  g  of  fpirit  of  wine. 

SteeUolour  make  a  ftecl  colour,  grind  feparately  in  eftence, 

,  for  locks,  white  cerufe,  Priiftian  blue,  fine  lac,  and  verdigris. 

The  tone  which  you  require  is  procured  by  the  proper 
mixture  of  thofe  ingredients.  When  you  have  fixed  on 
the  tone  of  colour,  take  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut  of 
^  the  ingredients,  and  dilute  them  in  a  fmall  veflel  in  one 

part  of  eftence  and  three  parts  of  white  oily  varnifti. 
N.  B,  This  colour  is  generally  made  of  white  cerufe, 
of  black  charcoal,  and  Pruflian  blue,  grinded  in  thick 
oil,  and  diluted  in  eftence,  which  is  the  cheapeft  me¬ 
thod  of  procuring  it  j  but  the  former  is  the  moft  beauti- 
ful. 

For  painting  balluftrades  and  railings,  dilute  lamp 
black  with  varnifti  of  vermilion  ;  giving  two  layers  of 
it,  and  afterwards  two  layers  of  fpirit  of  wine  varnifh. 

Since  the  difeovery  of  oil  painting,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  wood  is  preferved  by  it,  and  efpecially  fince 
the  difeovery  of  a  varnifti  without  fmell,  and  which  even 
takes  away  that  of  oil,  the  painting  of  apartments  in  <  il 
has  been  with  juft  ice  preferred. 

In  fad  the  oil  ftops  up  tlie  pores  of  the  wood  j  and 
although  it  does  not  altogether  refill;  the  impreftion  of 
moifture,  yet  the  efted  is  fo  little  perceptible,  that  It  is 
to  be  recommended  as  the  be  ft  method  of  iureferving 
^vood. 

To  preferve  wainfcottlng  in  the  moft  effedual  man¬ 
lier  from  moifture,  it  is  neceflary  to  paint  the  wall  be¬ 
hind  it  with  two  or  three  layers  of  common  red,  grinded 
and  diluted  in  linfeed  oil. 

To  paint  the  waiiifcotting  Itfelf,  give  a  layer  of  white 
ccrufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the 
fiime  oil  mixed  with  eftence.  This  layer  being  dry, 
give  two  more  of  the  colour  you  have  adopted,  grinded 
in  oil  and  diluted  in  pure  eftenee.  If  you  wifti  the 
mouldings  and  feulpture  to  be  painted  in  a  different 
colour,  grind  and  dilute  it  in  the  fame  manner. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  colours  arc  fully 
dry,  give  two  or  three  layers  of  your  white  varnifti 
without  fmell,  and  which  alfo  prevents  the  offenfive 
fmtdl  of  the  oil  colours.  N.  B,  Thofe  who  begin  their 
Yol.  XV.  Part  il. 
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operations  in  water  colours,  if  they  find  it  more  agree- Pa irting  in 
able,  may  finifti  it  in  oil  colours  as  above.  Oil  Colours. 

When  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  well  ftopped  by  the  ^ 
prepared  white,  a  layer  of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of 
walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil,  mixed  with  eftence, 
may  be  applied.  This  will  be  fufficient,  the  wood  be¬ 
ing  previoufly  primed ;  and  afterwards  lay  on  your  in¬ 
tended  colour  and  varnifh. 

J  5.  Bainting  in  Oil  with  the  poIiJJjed  Varnifh, 

This  is  the  beft  kind  of  oil  painting,  owing  more  to 
the  care  it  requires  than  to  the  proceedings,  for  they  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  fimple  oil  painting  j  the 
difference  confifting  only  in  the  preparation  and  manner 
of  finifhing.  41 

To  paint  waiiifcottlngs  of  apartments  with  the  polifh- Wainfeot- 
ed  varnifh,  it  is  neceflary,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  tings* 
pannels  be  new.  Then, 

1.  Make  the  furface  of  the  fubje<ff  which  you  mean 
to  paint  very  fmooth  and  level,  which  is  done  by  a  layer, 

■which  ferves  to  receive  the  hard  tint  or  polifhed  ground 
and  the  colours. 

This  layer  ought  to  be  of  white,  whatever  colour  ‘ 
you  are  afterwards  to  apply.  It  confifts  of  white  cerufe, 
grinded  very  fine  in  linfeed  oil,  with  a  little  litharge, 
and  diluted  in  the  fame  oil  mixed  with  eftence, 

2.  Make  the  polifhed  ground  by  feven  or  eight  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  hard  tint.  In  painting  equipages,  a  dozen  is 
neceflary. 

The  hard  lint  is  made,  by  grinding  pure  white  ce¬ 
rufe,  which  has  not  been  much  calcined,  very  finely 
in  thick  oil,  and  diluting  it  with  eftence.  You  niuft 
take  care  that  the  layers  of  the  hard  tint  be  not  only 
equal  as  to  the  application,  but  to  the  quantity  of  the 
white  cerufe  and  the  oil,  and  to  the  degree  of  calcina¬ 
tion.  Then, 

3.  Soften  this  ground  with  pumice  ftone. 

4.  Polifh  it  moderately  with  a  piece  of  ferge  foaked 
in  a  pail  of  water,  in  w’hich  you  have  put  forae  powder 
of  pumice  ftone  finely  grinded  and  paffed  through  a  fine 
fieve.  There  is  no  oCcafion  to  fpare  waftiing,  as  this 
part  of  the  operation  tvill  not  fpoil  w’ith  water. 

5.  Choofc  the  tint  with  which  you  intend  to  deco¬ 
rate  your  apartment  *,  grind  it  in  oil,  and  dilute  it  in 
eftence  *,  pafs  it  through  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk,  give 
two  or  three  layers  carefully  and  thinly  fpiead  over  the 
furfac’c,  as  on  this  part  of  the  operation  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  the  beauty  of  the  colour.  All  forts  of 
colours  may  be  employed  in  this  manner  in  oil  of  cf- 
fence. 

6.  Give  two  or  three  layers  of  a  fpirit  .of  wine  var- 
nifli,  if  it  is  to  w^alnfcottlng  ;  if  to  the  body  of  a  coach, 
a  varnifh  of  oil  is  employed.  If  the  varnifh  is  to  be 
polifhed,  it  is  neeeffary  to  give  feven  or  eight  layers  at 
leaft,  laid  on  equally  and  with  great  precaution,  not  to 
be  thicker  in  one  place  than  another,  which  cccafions 
fpots. 

7.  It  is  again  pollflied  with  pumice  ftone  reduced  to 
powder,  and  water  and  a  piece  of  ferge.  If  the  wain- 
icotting  has  been  painted  before,  it  is  neeeffary  to  rub 
off  the  colour  till  you  come  to  the  hard  tint,  which  Is 
done  with  pumice  ftone  and  water,  or  with  a  piece  of 
linen  dipped  In  eftence. 

There  is  a  white  painting  In  oil,  called  ‘oarniJh'SS!\{\x.e,  vjir- 
which  correfponds  to  the  king’s  white  In  water  nifti  polifli 
4S  colours, 
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Oilaiom”  equal  to  the  freflinefe  and  glofs  of 

^  ^ — „  I  burble  if  it  is  applied  .to  wood.  Xo  paint  in  this  man- 

ner, 

1.  Give  a  layer  of  ’ivhite  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of 
walnuts,  with  a  little  calcined  copperas,  and  diluted 
in  eflence.  But  if  it  is  applied  to  ftonc,  it  is  necef- 
iary  to  employ  oil  of  walnuts  and  calcined  copperas 
alone. 

2.  Grind  white  cerufe  very  fine  in  eflence,  and  dilute 
it  in  fine  white  oil  varnifli  with  copal. 

^  3.  Give  feven  or  eight  layers  of  it  to  the  fubje^l. — 
T  he  varnifli  mixed  with  the  white  cerufe  dries  fo  prompt¬ 
ly,  that  three  layers  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  day, 

4.  Soften  and  polifli  all  the  layers  as  above. 

5.  Give  two  or  three  layers  of  wdiitc  lead  grinded  in 
oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  pure  eflence, 

6. ^  Give  feven  or  eight  layers  of  white  fpirit  of  wine 
varnifli,  and  then  j^olilh  them. 

^  6.  Of  Fainting  in  VarniJlj, 

To  paint  in  varnifli,  is  to  employ  colours  grinded  and 
diluted  in  varnifli,  either  in  fpirits  of  wune  or  oil,  on  all 
forts  of  fiihje^ls.  Waiiifcotting,  furniture,  and  equi¬ 
pages,  are  painted  in  this  manner,  though  we  fliall  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  the  firft. 

1.  Give  tivo  layers  of  white  of  Bougival,  diluted  in 
a  flrong  fize  boiling  hot. 

2.  Give  a  layer  of  wdiat  the  French  call  de  hlanc 
apprit, 

3.  Fill  up  the  defedls  of  the  wood  with  maftich  in 
'ivater  5  and  when  the  layers  are  dry,  fmooth  them  wdth 
the  pumice  florae. 

4.  When  the  wood  is  fmooth,  fuppofe  the  paint  a 
gray  coloiu*,  take  one  pound  of  white  cerufe,  one  dram 
of  Pruflian  blue,  or  of  black  of  charcoal  or  ivory  black  ^ 
put  the  white  into  a  piece  of  leather,  fo  tied  that  the 
colours  cannot  efcape ;  fliake  them  till  they  are  fuflicient- 
ly  mixed. 

5.  Put  two  ounces  of  colours  into^a  quartern  of 
varnilh  j  mix  them  carefully  j  give  one  layer  above  the 
white. 

6.  This  layer  being  dry,  put  one  ounce  of  colours 
into  the  fame  quantity  of  varnifli  as  above,  and  give  a 
fecond  layer. 

7.  To  the  third  layer  give  half  an  ounce  of  colour 
to  the  fame  quantity  of  varnifli. 

8.  As  each  of  thefe  layers  dry,  be  careful  to  rub 
tliemwith  a  piece  of  new^  coarfe  cloth,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  hoAvever,  as  not  to  injure  the  colour.  N,  B,  The 
three  layers  may  be  given  in  one  day. 

9.  If  you  want  to  give  a  perfect  luflrc,  add  a  fourth 
Tayer  prepared  as  the  third. 

All  other  colours,  as  blue,  &c.  may  be  applied  in  the 
fame  manner.  This  method  is  the  only  one  by  which 
orpiment  can  be  employed  in  all  its  beauty,  but  not  with¬ 
out  fo  me  of  its  inconveniences. 

Another  manner  of  performing  this  kind  of  work, 
is  to  apply  the  colours  and  the  varnifli  without  previ- 
•  oufly  ufing  tlic  fize  and  the  white  ground,  'i  his  is  ex- 
Crcraely  expeditious,  but  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  it  will 
want  the  poilfli  and  brilliancy  of  the  other. 

Sect.  IV.. 

We  cannot  perhaps  more  properly  conclude  this  ar- 
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tide,  than  with  an  account  of  M.  de  Morveau’s  at-  Painting  in 
tempts  to  render  more  perfed  the  proportion  of  colours, 

and  efpecially  of  white,  employed  in  painting.  Thefe  ’ - 

we  fliall  extrad  from  a  memoir  of  his  read  in  the  acade¬ 
my  of  Dijon. 

“  White  (fays  the  ingenious  academician)  is  the  moft 
important  of  all  colours  in  painting.  It  affords  to  the 
painter  the  materials  of  light,  wdiidi  he  diflributes  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  his  objeds  together,  to  give 
them  relief,  and  that  magic  which  is  the  glory  of  his  art. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  fliall  confine  my  attention  at  prefent 
to  this  colour. 

“  The  firft  white  which  tvas  dii'eovered,  and  indeed  ExamL. 
the  only  one  yet  known,  is  extraded  from  the  calx  of do”  of 
lead.  The  danger  of  the  procefs,  and  the  dreadful 
ftemper  with  which  thofe  employed  in  it  are  often  feized,^^^^^’^* 
have  not  yet  led  to  the  difeovery  of  any  other  white. 

Lefs  anxious,  indeed,  about  the  danger  of  the  artifl  than 
the  perfediou  of  the  art,  they  have  varied  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  to  render  the  colour  lefs  liable  to  change.  Hence 
the  different  kinds  of  white,  viz.  white  of  Crems  in  Au- 
flria,  Avhitelead  in  fliells,  and  white  cerufe.  But  every 
perfon  converfant  in  colours,  knows  that  the  foundation 
of  all  thefe  is  the  calx  of  lead,  more  or  lefs  pure,  or  more 
or  lefs  loaded  with  gas.  Idiat  they  all  participate  of  this 
metallic  fubflance,  will  indeed  appear  evident  from  the 
following  experiment, which  determinesand demonflrates 
the  alterability  of  colours  by  the  phlogiftic  vapour. 

‘‘  I  poured  into  a  large  glafs  bottle  a  quantity  of  li¬ 
ver  of  fiilphur  on  a  bafis  of  alkali,  fixed  or  volatile,  it 
makes  no  difference  j  I  added  fome  drops  of  diflilled 
vinegar,  and  I  covered  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a 
piece  of  pafteboard  cut  to  its  fize,  on  which  I  difpofed 
different  famples  of  crems,  of  white  lead,  and  of  cerufe, 
either  in  oil  or  in  water  j  I  placed  another  ring  of  pafte¬ 
board  over  the  firft,  and  tied  above  all  a  piece  of  bladder 
round  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with  a  flrong  pack  thread. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  operation  I  took  advantage  of 
the  means  which  chemiflry  offers  to  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  phlogiflic  vapour,  to  accomplifh  inftantane- 
oufly  the  efled  of  many  years  5  and,  in  a  word,  to  apply 
to  the  colours  the  very  fame  vapours  to  which  the  pidure 
is  neceffarily  expofed,  only  more  accumulated  and  more 
concentrated.  I  fay  the  fame  vapour,  for  it  is  now  fully 
eflablilhed,  that  the  fmoke  of  candles,  animal  exhalations 
of  all  kinds,  alkalefcent  odours,  the  eledivic  effluvia,  and 
even  light,  furnifli  continually  a  quantity  more  or  lefs  of 
matter,  not  only  analogous,  but  identically  the  fame  with 
the  vapour  of  vitriolic  acid  mixed  with  fulphur. 

“  If  it  happens  that  the  famples  of  colours  arc  fen.fi  bly 
altered  by  the  phlogiflic  vapour,  then  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  the  materials  of  w^hich  the  colours 
arc  compofed,  bear  a  great  aflinity  to  that  vapour  j  and 
fince  it  is  not  poflible  to  preferve  them  entirely  from  it 
in  any  fituation,  that  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  aflcdled 
with  it,  according  to  the  time  and  a  variety  of  circum- 
flances. 

“  After  fomc  minutes  continuance  in  this  vapour,  I 
examined  the  famples  of  colours  fubmitled  to  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  found  them  wholly  altered.  he  cerufe  and 
the  white  lead  both  in  ^vatcr  and  oil  were  changed  into 
black  ^  and  the  white  of  crems  into  a  brownifh  black  ^ 
and  hence  thofe  colours  are  bad,  and  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  They  may  indeed  be  defended  in  fome  meafure 
by  varnifli :  but  this  only  retards  for  a  time  the  conta6l 
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,  for  as  the  varnllli  lofes  its 
Oil  Colours,  liumidity,  it  opens  an  infinite  number  of  pafiages  to  this 
'  fubtile  fluid. 

After  having  afeertained  the  inflability  nf  the  whites 
in  common  ufe,  I  made  feveral  attempts  to  difeover  fuch 
as  would  prove  more  lafting  j  and  though  many  of  thefe 
attempts  were  without  effedl:,  I  (hall  give  a  fucclndl  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole,  which  may  favc  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  travel  over  the  fame  field. 

“  There  are  three  conditions  elTential  to  a  good  colour 
ill  painting. 

“  That  it  dilute  eafily,  and  take  a  body  both 

with  oils  and  with  mucilages,  or  at  lead  with  the  one 
or  other  of  thefe  fubftances,  a  circumflance  which  de¬ 
pends  on  a  certain  degree  of  affinity.  Where  this 
affinity  is  too  ftrong,  a  diflblution  enfues  5  the  colour  is 
extinguiflied  in  the  new  compofition,  and  the  mafs  be¬ 
comes  more  or  lefs  tranfparent  j  or  elfe  the  hidden  re- 
adlion  abforbs  the  fluid,  and  leaves  only  a  dry  fubftance, 
which  can  never  again  be  foftened.  But  if  the  affinity 
is  too  weak,  the  particles  of  colour  are  fcarcely  fufpended 
in  the  fluid,  and  they  appear  on  the  canvas  like  fand, 
which  nothing  can  fix  or  unite. 

“  The  fecofid  condition  is.  That  the  materials  of  which 
colours  are  compofed  do  not  bear  too  near  an  affinity 
with  the  phlogiftic  vapour.  The  experiments  to  which 
I  fubmlttcd  whites  from  lead,  is  an  infallible  means  of 
afeertaining  the  quality  of  colours  in  this  refpedl:,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  flow  impreflion  of  time. 

“  A  third  condition  equally  eflential  is,  That  the  co¬ 
louring  body  be  not  volatile,  that  it  be  not  conne^led 
with  a  fubftance  of  a  weak  texture,  fufceptible  of  a 
fpontaneous  degeneracy.  ^Jdiis  confidcration  excludes 
the  greater  part  of  fubftances  which  have  received  their 
tint  from  vegetable  organization  *,  at  leaft  it  makes  it 
impoffible  to  incorporate  their  finer  parts  with  a  com¬ 
bination  more  folid. 

“  After  thefe  refledlions,  my  refearches  ^vere  dire<fted, 
firft,  to  the  five  pure  earths  5  next,  to  the  earthy  com¬ 
pounds  ;  in  the  third  place,  to  the  earthy  falls,  which 
can  fcarcely  be  difTolved  j  laftly,  to  the  metallic  earths, 
either  pure  or  precipitated  by  Pruffian  alkali.  M.  Wen¬ 
zel  has  difeovered  a  fixth  earth,  which  I  c?Weburney  and 
which,  after  other  experiments,  I  thought  of  applying 
to  the  purpofes  of  painting  *,  but  I  foon  perceived  that  it 
Would  have  the  fame  fault  with  other  kinds  of  earth, 
and,  belides,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  a  very 
confiderable  expence. 

“  The  five  pure  earths  poftefs  fixity  in  a  very  great 
degree,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  little  affeifted  by  the 
phlogiftic  vapour  5  but  they  refufe  to  unite  with  oil  or 
mucilages,  and  the  white  is  totally  extinguiflied  when 
.  they  are  grinded  with  thefe  liquids.  I  made  feveral  at¬ 
tempts  on  earth  from  alum,  not  only  becaufe  M.  Beaume 
recommended  the  ufe  of  it  in  painting,  and  becaufe  it 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  Pruffian  blue,  but  alfo  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  ochres,  and  other  earths 
of  that  nature,  which  fuppofes  that  it  fhould  unite  in  a 
certain  degree  with  diluting  liquors ;  notwithftanding, 
in  whatever  manner  I  treated  it,  it  would  not  yield  a 
white  j  but  one  will  be  lefs  furprifed  at  this  want  of 
fuccefs,  when  he  confiders,  that  in  the  ochres  and  Pruffian 
blue,  the  earth  from  alum  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the 
colouring  body,  whereas  here  it  is  the  colour  itfelf. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it 
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is  only  neceffary  to  mix  equal  parts  of  this  earth,  or  even 

of  clay  not  coloured,  with  cerufe  or  any  other  white  :  ,  ^  ^  ,* 

the  mixture  will  be  fufceptible  of  being  grinded  in  oil 

of  in  gum  without  being  extinguiflied  ;  it  will  eafily 

unite  with  any  coloured  fubftance,  and  be  produ6live  of 

no  bad  confequences  to  the  pure  earths. 

“  Nature  and  art  prefent  to  us  a  confiderable  number 
of  earthy  compofitions  fufficicntly  white  for  the  purpofes 
of  painting  *,  fuch  as  the  jafper  white,  the  feldfpar  white, 
the  fchirl  white,  &c.  But  all  thefe  fubftances,  in  all 
the  trials  which  I  made,  had  the  fault  wliicli  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  and  originating  from  the  fame  caufe, 
they  wanted  a  fixed  colouring  body,  which  would  not 
change  when  it  is  pulverized,  nor  be  extinguiihed  Vvdien 
it  is  diluted. 

“  The  ultramarine  blue,  which  is  extraiSled  from  the  ‘ 
blue  jafper,  and  known  by  the  name  of  lapis  lazuli,  feenis 
at  firft  view  to  warrant  the  polfibility  of  appropriating  to 
painting  all  the  opaque  half  viuified  compofitions  of  the 
nature  of  jafper. 

“  Prepofieffed  with  this  idea,  I  conceived  the  hope  of 
producing  a  true  white  lapis  j  but  I  foon  perceived 
that  the  experiment  confirmed  the  principle  which  I 
had  laid  down  from  my  obfervations  on  pure  earths  ; 
fince  it  is  not  the  fubftance  peculiar  to  the  jafper  which 
conftitutes  the  ultramarine  blue,  but  the  metallic  fub- 
ftaiice  which  accidentally  colours  this  particular  kind  of 

jafper. 

“  In  the  fame  manner,  art  in  this  imitation  of  nature 
ftiould  have  for  its  objeft  to  give  a  permanent  bafe  to  a 
coloui*  already  formed,  to  fix  it  without  altering,  and  to 
augment  perhaps  its  fplendour  and  its  intenfity,  without 
attempting  to  produce  a  colour. 

“  In  excepting  from  earthy  and  metallic  falls  all 
thofe  of  which  the  acid  is  not  completely  faturated, 
wdiich  would  eafily  atlra6l  the  humidity  of  the  air,  or 
which  would  be  eafily  diflblved,  you  have  but  a  very 
fmall  number  to  make  experiments  on. 

“  The  natural  and  artificial  felenite  gives  w  ith  oil  a 
pafte  without  colour,  and  tafting  foniewhat  like  honey  ; 
its  white  is  better  preferved  w  ith  a  gum,  but  even  in 
this  cafe  it  refembles  a  half  tranfparent  pap. 

“  The  natural  or  regenerated  heavy  fpar  is  the  moft 
likely  fait  to  produce  white.  As  it  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  difficult  to  diflblve,  it  appears  after  pulverization 
to  be  a  very  fine  white,  but  is  fcarcely  touched  with  oil 
when  it  becomes  gray  and  half  tranfparent :  the  muci¬ 
lage  alters  it  alfo,  although  lefs  difcernibly  j  and  it  does 
not  even  refume  its  wdiite  colour  after  it  becomes  dry  on 
the  canvas. 

“  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  calcareous  horax^  formed 
by  the  folution  of  borax  in  lime  water  j  its  white  is  com¬ 
pletely  extinguiflied  with  oil,  lefs  fo  with  gum  \  but  it 
hardens  fo  inftantaneoufly  wdth  the  latter,  that  is  im- 
pofiible  ever  to  dilute  it  again. 

“  Calcareous  tartar,  obtained  by  cafting  quicklime 
into  a  boiling  folution  of  cream  of  tartar,  is  affedled 
with  oil  in  the  fam^  manner  as  felenite,  but  with  muci¬ 
laginous  wMter  it  gives  a  pretty  good  white,  only  pof- 
fefted  of  little  refledion,  and  appearing  like  plafter  \  it 
applied  very  well  to  the  canvas,  and  refifted  the  phlo-  * 
giftic  vapour. 

“  According  to  M.  Weber,  in  his  work  entitled  Fa- 
hriken  und  Kunftey  publiflied  1*781,  the  white,  called  in 
Germany  krembfer  vjtefs^  is  nothing  but  the  vitriol 
4  S  2  of 
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Painting  in  of  lead,  prepared  by  diiToIvlng  lead  In  nitrous  acid,  and 
Oi  Colours,  precipitating  it  in  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  forming  it  aftcr- 
^vards  into  folid  tablets  by  means  of  gum  water.  It  is 
certain  that  this  refembles  in  no  Ihapc  the  white  called 
in  France  the  white  of  creins  5  at  lead  I  never  found 
that  it  could  be  dlfiblved  in  vinegar  ;  but  I  tried  the 
white  prepared  in  M.  Weber’s  manner,  and  the  refult 
was  the  fame  as  above,  -  that  is  to  fay,  it  turned  com¬ 
pletely  black. 

The  vitriols  of  lead  and  of  bifmuth  alter  more  fpee- 
dily  than  the  calces  of  ihofc  metals.  And  thus,  with 
the  exception  of  calcareous  tartar,  which  may  be  of  fome 
ufe  in  w'ater  colours,  the  betl  earthy  falls  on  which  I 
have  made  experiments,  may  all,  or  the  molt  of  them, 
give  a  bale  to  fomc  colours,  but  cannot  conftitute  by 
themfelvcs  a  colour  ufeful  in  jiainting. 

Of  the  fifteen  known  metallic  fubftanees,  there  are 
nine  which  yield  white  calces  ;  namely,  filver,  mercury, 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  arfcnlc,  and  manga- 
nefe. 

Of  thefe  nine  fubftanees,  we  may  aimed  pafs  over 
filver  and  mercury  ;  beeaufc,  though  they  yield  a  very 
fine  white,  precipitated  by  means  of  cryftallizcd  vege¬ 
table  alkali,  yet  it  is  foon  altered  when  expufed  to  the 
air  •y  that  from  filver  changing  into  black,  and  that  from 
mercury  into  yellow. 

“  It  is  w’^ell  known  that  lead  gives  a  very  good  white, 
and  one  which  unites  eafily  with  oil  or  fize  •,  but  that 
it  is  extremely  liable  to  cliange,  has  been  my  principal 
objedl  to  prove,  and  the  experiments  which  1  have  made 
place  it  beyond  contradiction. 

“  I  (liall  only  add,  that  if  there  is  a  preparation  able 
to  correCl  this  fault,  it  fliould  be  the  precipitation  of  the 
earth  of  this  metal  In  its  acetous  diffolution  by  Pruflian 
alkali ;  but  the  white  which  refults  from  this  preparation 
become?  fenfibly  brownifh  when  it  is  expofed  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  only  to  the  phlogitiic  vapour. 

“  It  would  be  therefore  unreafonable  to  perfevere  In 
the  ufe  of  this  fubfiance,  or  to  w'ifli  to  render  It  fixed, 
fince  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  do  not  alter  its 
nature,  and  the  indefiruCllble  order  of  Its  affiniries.— 
The  calx  of  tin  is  eafily  applied  to  any  pui  pofe,  and  ex¬ 
periences  no  change  from  the  concentrated  phlogifiic 
vapour.  Tlrtfe  confideration?  Induced  me  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  this  calx  perfectly  white  *,  and  here  follows 
the  refult  of  my  operations  :  The  tin  calcined  gives  a 
pretty  white  calx  ;  but  whatever  attention  I  paid  to 
take  off  the  red  furface  which  the  violence  of  the  fire 
occafioned,  a  (hade  of  gray  always  appears  when  it  is 
diluted.  Tin  calcined  by  nitre  in  fulion,  gives  a  tar- 
niflied  and  grofs  calx,  which  multiplied  wafhings  could 
not  deprive  of  a  yellowifli  tint. 

“  Having  precipitated,  by  means  of  cryftallized  ve¬ 
getable  alkali,  a  folution  of  Englifli  tin,  which  had  been 
made  In  the  muriatic  acid,,  after  the  manner  of  M  .  Bayen 
to  extraCI  the  arfenic,  I  had  a  calx  of  the  greateft  white- 
nefs,  fo  light  that  it  buoyed  up  to  the  furface  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  fo  thin  that  the  greater  part  of  it  paffed  through 
the  filter  j  but  it  experienced  at  the  fame  time  a  kind  of 
adherence  wdth  the  falts,  which  makes  the  part  of  it  re¬ 
tained  by  the  filter  incapable  of  being  pulverized,  gum¬ 
my,  half  tranfparent,  and  even  a  little  changed  into  yel¬ 
low.  In  this  condition  it  is  extinguifhed  when  diluted  ; 
it  is  neQeflary,  therefore,  to  moiften  it  in  boiling  water j 
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and  afterwards  to  calcine  {lightly  the  fediment  after  it  Painting  in 
has  had  fufficient  time  to  fettle.  Oil  Coloiut. 

“  I  have  tried  the  calcination  by  means  of  moifture, 
in  employing  the  tin  of  the  pureft  melac,  and  a  re61ified 
nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  method  of  Meyer.  It  form¬ 
ed  a  very  white  fparkling  calx,  which  remained  in  the 
filter  in  the  confifiency  of  jelly. — Meanwhile,  I  obferv- 
ed  that  it  was  always  a  little  yellow  by  the  mixture  of 
a  portion  of  that  earth  which  took,  in  the  operation,  the 
colour  of  turbitli  mineral. 

“  A  very  fine  white  calx  is  extra^led  from  antimony, 
calcined  by  nitre  in  fuiion  ;  but  the  earth  of  this  femi- 
metal  mull  be  placed  in  the  number  of  thofe  which 
combine  too  eafily  with  the  phlogiftic  vapour.  The 
diaphoretic  antimony,  grinded  in  oil,  took  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  in  my  phlogiltle  apparatus  a  colour  fomewhat  like 
fulphur. 

“  1  he  property  of  blfmutb  to  give  a  very  fine  w  hite 
calx,  known  by  the  name  of  magijleryy  or  white  fard,  is 
generally  known  ;  it  is  eaiily  pit  pared,  finee  it  is  only 
necefiary  to  diffolve  the  bifmuth  in  nitrous  acid,  and  to 
precipitate  the  fuhition  by  pure  water  :  it  dilutes  per- 
fe^fiy  with. oil  and  mucilages.  But  this  colour  ought  to 
be  reje^ed,  as  the  moll  alterable  by  the  phlogiliic  va¬ 
pour.  It  became  completely  black  in  ten  minutes  in  my 
apparatus  •,  and  this  fail  is  alio  proved  from  w  hat  happens 
to  women  who  ufe  this  colour,  when  they  are  expofed  to 
the  vapours  of  fulphur,  of  garlic,  or  of  any  putrid  fub- 
llances. 

“  Zinc  furniflte.s  by  all  the  procelTes  of  calcination  and 
precipitation  a  pretty  white  calx,  when  it  is  pure  and  fe- 
parated  from  iron  5  otherwife  the  folutio’ns  of  the  vitriol 
of  zinc  will  become  yellow  when  expofed  to  the  air.  I 
have  precipitated  thofe  folutions  by  lime  water,  by  caufiic, 
and  effervefeent  alkalies  \  1  have  calcined  this  femi-metal 
alone  and  with  nitre  \  and  in  all  thofe  operations  I  have 
obtained  an  earthy  fubflance  of  different  degrees  of  white- 
nefs,  which,  after  it  was  dried  and  prepared,  mixed  rea¬ 
dily  with  oil  and  mucilages  without  iofing  its  colour  ; 
and  W'hich  experienced  no  fenfible  change  when  expofed 
to  the  phlogiftic  vapour. 

“  Thele  valuable  properties,  the  chief  objefl  of  my 
refearches,  engaged  me  to  multiply  my  experiments  to 
determine  at  once  the  moft  economical  procefs,  and  the 
moft  advantageous  and  inlallible  preparation. — Thofe  at¬ 
tempts  have  convinced  me,  that  the  calcination  of  this 
ft  mi- metal  alone  in  a  crucible,  placed  horizontally  on 
the  corners  of  a  reverberating  furnace,  gives  the  pureft, 
the  whiteft,  and  the  Icaft  reducible  calx  j  and  that  to 
make  an  excellent  colour,  it  is  fufficient  to  feparatc  the 
parts  not  burned  with  water,  and  grind  it  with  a  little 
of  the  eartb  of  alum  or  chalk  to  give  it  a  body.  Zinc 
precipitated  In  PrufTian  alkali,  even  in  diftilled  viuegarj 
retains  always  a  flvade  of  ycllovr,  does  not  unite  fo  well 
in  oil,  and  takes  a  demi-tranfparent  confiftence  like 
cheefe. 

“  White  arfenic  extinguifhes  much  Icfs  In  diluting 
tkan  one  w'ould  believe  from  its  faline  nature  *,  it  pre- 
ferves  its  colour  bt  ft  In  gum  w'ater  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  inftead  of  turning  black  in  the  phlogifiic 
vapour,  it  takes  a  very  diftiinft  fhade  cf  yellow.  I  bis 
property  is  fuftlcientiy  fingular  and  conftant  to  fur- 
nifti  a  new  method  of  analyzing  arfenic,  fo  as  to.  kiioiv 
it.  And  this  alteration  of  colour  makes,  it  of  no  ufe. 
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Painting  in  hi  painting,  although  its  deleterious  qualities  did  not 
Oil  Colours  forbid  the  pra£llcc. 

“  The  fe  mi -metal  known  by  the  name  of  manganefe^ 
gives  alfo  a  white  calx.  I  had  at  fird  great  hopes  from 
this  colour,  as,  contrary  to  all  thofe  extra61ed  frOm  the 
other  metals,  it  became  white  by  the  phlogiflic  vapour. 
There  remained,  therefore,  but  one  difBculty  to  over¬ 
come,  viz.  to  feparate  from  the  manganefe  the  portion 
of  iron  which  it  ufually  contained,  and  which  infallibly 
makes  the  earth  a  little  yellow.  To  accomplilh  this  in 
the  cheapefl  manner,  1  fubmitted  the  black  ore  of  the 
manganefe  to  a  long  calcination  to  render  Its  iron  info- 
luble  *,  I  afterwards  applied  vinegar  to  it,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  qf  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  ;  and  in  precipitating  the 
diffolution  by  effervefeent  alkali,  1  eafily  obtained  a  pure 
white  precipitate.  But  I  foon  perceived  that  the  facility 
with  which  a  colouring  body  lofes  its  phlogifton,  is  no 
lefs  an  inconveniency  than  that  of  attracting  it,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  fame  alterations. 

“  The  white  of  manganefe  became  very  foon  yellow 
when  expofed  to  the  air  •,  and  this  is  not  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  iron  contained  In  it,  hnee  neither  the  galls  nor 
Prulhan  alkali  had  difeovered  any  of  it  in  the  diffolution. 
This  fiibltancc,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  life  in  producing 
a  white  colour  for  painting.” 

The  experiment  by  which  M.  de  Morveau  tried  the 
colours  not  alterable  by  the  phlogiflic  vapour,  iv as  per¬ 
formed  before  the  academy,  the  prince  of  Conde  being 
prefident.  “  I  placed  (fays  he)  In  my  apparatus  pieces 
of  cloth,  on  which  were  laid  the  white  of  calcareous  tar¬ 
tar  in  ivater,  different  preparations  of  white  from  tin  and 
zinc,  in  oil  and  water  •,  and  I  allowed  them  to  continue 
expofed  to  the  phlogiflic  vapour  during  a  fitting  of  the 
academy  :  if  they  were  not  altered,  their  fuperiority  over 
the  whites  in  ufe  would  be  fufficicntly  eftabliflicd.  I'he 
fitting  continued  for  near  an  hour  5  and  the  bottle  hav¬ 
ing  been  opened,  all  the  colours  continued  to  have  the 
fame  fliade  which  they  had  before.  1  can,  therefore,  re¬ 
commend  to  painters  thofe  three  whkes,  and  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  zinc,  the  preparation  of  which  Is  expofed  to 
lefs  variation,  the  fliade  more  lively  and  uniform,  and 
moreover  it  is  fit  for  all  purpofes,  and  perhaps  procured 
at  lefs  expence. 

“  I  will  affert  farther,  that  It  may  be  procured  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantities  to  fupply  the  place  of  cerufe  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  even  in  interior  houfe  painting  : — I 
would  recommend  it,  lefs  with  the  view  of  adding  new 
fplendour  to.  this  kind  of  ornament,  than  for  the  fafety 
of  thofe  who  are  eniploved  in  it,  and  perhaps  for  the 
fafety  of  thofe  who  inhabit  lioufcs  ornamented  in  this 


manner. 

“  But,  without  being  too  fangulne,  although  the 
proceffes  in  the  fabrication  be  finiplified  in  proportion  to 
the  demand,  as  is  ufually  the  cafe,  yet  there  Is  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  the  low  price  of  cerufe  will  always  give 
it  the  preference  in  houfe-painting.  With  regard  to 
thofe  who  apply  colours  to  nobler  purpofes,  they  will 
not  hefitate  to  emplny  the  white  of  zinc.  I  am  affured 
that  four  franks  is  paid  for  the  pound  of  the  white  of 
crems*,  and  1  believe  the  white  in  queftion,  prepared  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  pointed  out,  might  be  fold 
for  fix. 

“  M.  Courtors,  conne£lcd  with  the  laboratory  of  the 
academy,  has  already  declared  that  it  Is  ufed  for  hoiife- 
]\aintiug :  lefs,  however,  in  regard  to  its  unalterability, 
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than  to  its  folubllity  :  and  this  can  be  the  more  readily  Pamtingin 
believed,  as  the  flower  of  zinc  enters  into  many  compo-  pd  Colours. 
litlons  of  the  apothecary.  The  fame  M.  Courtors  has 
arrived  at  the  art  of  giving  more  body  to  this  ivhite, 
which  the  painters  feemed  to  defire,  and  alfo  of  making 
it  bear  a  comparifon  with  white  lead  either  in  water  or 
oil.  The  only  fault  found  with  it,  is  its  drying  flowly 
when  ufed  in  oil ;  but  fomc  experiments  which  I  have 
made,  incline  me  to  believe  tliat  this  fault  may  be  eafily 
remedied,  or  at  leaf!  greatly  corre61ed,  by  giving  It  more 
body.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  rendered  ficcative  at 
pleafure,  by  adding  a  little  vitriol  of  zinc  or  copperas 
fligbtly  calcined. 

“  Painters  already  know  the  properties  of  this  fait, 
but  perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  It  mixes  with  the 
white  of  zinc  better  than  with  any  other  colour  j  the 
reafon  is,  they  have  chemically  the  fame  bafe.  It  is 
prepared  by  purging  the  white  copperas  of  that  fmall 
portion  of  Iron  which  w’ould  render  It  yellow  *,  and  this 
is  eafily  done  in  digelling  Its  folution,  even  when  cold, 
on  the  filings  of  zinc. 

“  i  he  mixture  of  this  fait  thus  prepared  Is  made  oa 
the  pallet,  without  producing  any  alteration,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  w  ill  produce  a  great  effed:..” 

APPENDIX. 

We  fhall  here  add  an  account  of  fome  proceffes^ 
which  have  been  recommended,  on  account  of  their 
cheapnefs,  for  preparing  different  materials  for  economi¬ 
cal  painting.  The  firfi;  is  a  method  of  houfe  painting 
with  milk,  by  Cadet  de  Vaux*.  The  following  are  the^ 
direflions  for  preparing  this  paint.  Jour^  v. 

“  Take  of  ficimmed  milk  a  pint,  which  makes  tw^o 
pints  of  Paris,  or  nearly  tw'o  quarts  Englifti  5  frefli  fla¬ 
ked  lime,  fix  ounces,  (about  fix  and  a  half  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois)  5  oil  of  caraways,  or  linfeed,  or  nut,  four  ounces  j 
Spanifli  white  (whiting)  three  pounds  ;  put  the  lime 
into  a  ftone-W'are  veffel,  and  pour  upon  it  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  make  a  mixture  refembling  thin 
cream  j  then  add  the  oil  a  little  at  a  time,  ftirring  it 
with  a  fmall  fpatula  5  the  remainder  of  the  milk  is  then 
to  be  added,  and  lafliy,  the  Spanifli  white.  Skimmed 
milk  in  fummer  is  often  clotted,  but  this  is  a  circum- 
fiance  of  no  confcquence  to  our  obje6i,  becaufe  the  con- 
tad  with  the  lime  foon  rclfores  its  fluidity.  But  it  mufl: 
on  no  account  be  four,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  it  would 
form  w  ith  the  lime  a  kind  of  calcareous  acetite,  capable 
of  attrading  molfture. 

“  The  lime  is  flaked  by  dipping  It  in  ivater,  out  of 
W'hich  it  is  to  be  immediately  taken,  and  left  to  fall  in 
pieces  in  the  air. 

“  The  choice  of  either  of  thefe  oils  Is  Indifferent  5. 
neverthelefs  for  white  paint  the  oil  of  caraw'ays  is  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  colourlefs.  The  commoneit  oils  may 
be  ufed  for  painting  with  the  ochres. 

“  The  oil  when  mixed  in  w  ith  the  milk  and  lime  dif- 
appears,  and  is  totally  diiTolved  by  the  lime,  wdth  which 
it  forms  a  calcareous  foap. 

“  The  Spanifli  white  is  to  be  crumbled,  or  gently 
fpread  on  the  furfacc  of  the  fluid,  which  it  gradually 
imbibes,  and  at  lafl  finks ;  at  this  period  it  mult  be  w^ell 
fliired  In.  This  paint  may  be  coloured  like  diltemper 
(or  fize  colour)  with  levigated  charcoal,  yellow  ochrcj 
&c. 


‘‘  And 
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^  matiner  : 

.  ^  o^ourat  ((  quantity  here  prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the 
firfi:  coat  of  fix  toifcs,  or  27  fquare  yards  Engiifh. 

“  The  price  of  this  quantity  amounts  to  nine  fols, 
which  reduces  the  price  of  the  fquare  toife  to  one  fol, 
fix  deniers,  prime  cofi  ” 

And  to  give  this  paint  a  greater  degree  ,of  folidity, 
that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  fubftitute  for  oil  paint,  the 
author  adds  to  the  proportions  of  the  paint  for  out-door 
works,  of  flaked  lime,  oil,  white  Burgundy  pitch,  each 
two  ounces.  The  pitch  is  to  be  melted  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  oil,  and  then  added  to  the  fmooth  mixture 
of  the  milk  and  lime.  In  cold  weather  this  mixture  is 
to  be  warmed,  that  it  may  not  occafion  too  fpeedy  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  pitch,  and  to  facilitate  its  union  with  the 
milk  of  lime.  This  paint,  it  is  faid,  has  fome  analogy 
with  that  known  by  the  name  of  encaiijlic.  It  has  been 
employed,  the  author  informs  us,  for  outfide  Ihutters, 
formerly  painted  with  oil,  and  is  preferable  to  painting 
with  lead,  objefts  that  are  expofed  to  putrid  exhalations, 
which  are  apt  to  blacken  paint  compofed  of  metallic 
matters,  efpecially  of  lead. 

A  method  has  been  propofed  by  Mr  Vanherman,  for 
making  cheap  and  durable  paints  with  fifti  oil.  The 
paints  thus  prepared,  befide  their  cheapnefs,  are  not  fub- 
je6l  to  blifier  or  peel  olF  by  expofure  to  the  weather. 
They  may  be  manufa6tured  of  any  colour,  and  laid  on 
by  ordinary  labourers.  The  price  of  fome  of  them  is 
fo  low  as  twopence,  and  the  highefl:  does  not  exceed 
threepence  per  pound,  in  a  ftate  fit  for  ufe.  The  author 
adds,  that  white  lead  ground  with  prepared  filh  oil,  and 
thinned  with  linfeed  oil,  furpafles  any  white  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  for  refilling  all  weathers,  and  retaining  its  white- 
nefs.  The  following  is  an  account  of  his  proceflesf. 


PAINTING.  Part  III. 

into  a  ton  of  whale,  cod,  or  feal  oilj  (but  the  Southern  Fainting  ii 


f  Tranfadi. 
of  the  So- 
cieiy  for 
Arts,  &c. 
vol.  xxiii.. 


**  To  rejine  one  Ton  of  Cod,  Whole,  or  Seal  Oil,  for 
painting,  with  the  coji  attending  it. 


One  ton  of  fifli  oil,  or  252  gallons,  o 

32  gallons  of  vinegar,  at  2s.  per  gallon,  3  4 

12  lbs.  litharge,  at  5d.  per  lb.  o  5 

1 2  lbs.  white  copperas,  at  6d.  ditto,  o  6 

1 2  gallons  of  linfeed  oil,  at  4s.  6d.  per  gallon,  2  14 

2  gallons  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  at  8s.  ditto,  o  16 


252  gallons  of  fifli  oil, 

12  ditto  linfeed  oil, 

2  ditto  fpirits  ©f  turpentine, 

32  ditto  vinegar. 

298  gallons,  -worth  4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 
Which  produces  L.67  I  O 
Dedu£l  the  expence  43  5  o 
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L.23  16  o  profit. 

To  prepare  the  Vinegar  for  the  Oil, 

Into  a  calk  wfliich  will  contain  about  forty  gallons, 
put  32  gallons  of  good  common  vinegar  *,  add  to  this 
12  pounds  of  litharge,  and  I2  pounds  of  white  copperas 
in  powder  j  bung  up  the  veflel,  and  fliake  and  roll  it 
%vell  t\vice  a-day  for  a  week  5  when  it  wdll  be  fit  to  put 

3 


whale  oil  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  its  good  co-  Colours, 
lour,  and  little  or  no  fmell) ;  fhake  and  mix  altoge-  ’ 
ther,  when  it  may  fettle  until  the  next  day  ;  then  pour 
off  the  clear,  which  will  be  about  feven  eighths  of  the 
whole.  To  this  clear  part  add  twelve  gallons  of  linfeed 
oil,  and  two  gallons  of  fpirit  of  turpentine  j  fliake  them 
well  together,  and  after  the  -whole  has  fettled  two  or 
three  days,  it  will  be  fit  to  grind  white  lead,  and  all  fine 
colours  in  y  and,  when  ground,  cannot  be  diftinguiflied 
from  thofe  ground  in  linfeed  oil,  unlefs  by  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  its  colour 

“  If  the  oil  is  -wanted  only  for  coarfe  purpofes,  the 
linfeed  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  added  at  tho 
fame  time  that  the  prepared  vinegar  is  put  in,  and  after 
being  well  fiiaken  up,  is  fit  for  immediate  ufe  without 
being  fuffered  to  fettle. 

“  The  vinegar  is  to  diflolve  the  litharge  y  and  the 
copperas  accelerates  the  diffolution,  and  flrengtliens  the  < 
drying  quality. 

“  The  refidue,  or  bottom,  when  fettled,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  half  its  quantity  of  frefli  lime-water,  forms  an 
excellent  oil  for  mixing  with  all  the  coarfe  paints  for 
preferving  outfide  work, 

“  Note,  All  colours  ground  in  the  above  oil,  and  ufed 
for  in  fide  work,  mull  be  thinned  with  linfeed  oil  and  oil 
t>f  turpentine. 

“  The  oil  mixed  with  lime-water,  I  call  incorpo¬ 
rated  oil, 

‘‘  The  method  of  preparing,  and  the  expence  of  the  Va¬ 
rious  Impenetrable  Paints, 

“  Firft, — Subdued  Green, 

Frefli  lime  water,  6  gallons. 

Road  dirt  finely  lifted,  1 1 2  pounds, 

Whiting,  1 1 2  ditto. 

Blue-black,  30  ditto. 

Wet  blue,  20  ditto, 

Refidue  of  the  oil,  3  gallons. 

Yellow  ochre  in  powder,  24  pounds. 
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This  compofition  will  weigh  368  pounds,  which  is 
fcarcely  one  penny  per  pound.  To  render  the  above 
paint  fit  for  ufe,  to  every  eight  pounds  add  one  quart  of 
the  incorporated  oil,  and  one  quart  of  linfeed  oil,  and  it 
will  be  found  a  paint  with  every  requifite  quality,  both 
of  beauty,  durability,  and  cheapnefs,  and  in  tljis  ftate 
of  preparation  does  not  exceed  twopence  halfpenny  per 
pound  y  whereas  the  coal  tar  of  the  fame  colour  is 
ifixpence.” 

To  this  we  fliall  only  add  the  following  receipt  for  a 
conftant  white  for  infide  painting.  This  paint,  the  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  is  not  entirely  free  from  fmell  in  the  ope¬ 
ration,  but  becomes  dry  in  four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
v/hich  time  the  fmell  is  entirely  dilTipated. 

“  White  Paint, 

To  one  gallon  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  add  two 
pounds  of  frankincenfe  y  let  it  fimmtr  over  a  clear  fire 
until  difiolved  y  flrain  it  and  bottle  it  for  ufe.  To  one 

gallon 


Appendix.  PAIN 

Painting  in  gallon  of  my  bleached  llnfeed  oil,  add  one  quart  of  the 
Oil  Coloars.  (hake  them  'well  together  and  bottle  it  alfo.  Let 

any  quantity  of  white  lead  be  ground  with  fpirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  very  fine  ^  then  add  a  fufficient  portion  of  the 
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laft  mixture  to  it,  until  you  £nd  it  fit  for  laying  on.  If  l^ainting  in 
in  working  it  grows  thick,  it  mull  be  thinned  with  fpi-  Coloors. 
rits  of  turpentine.— It  is  a  flat  or  dead  white.” 
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Pair,  PAIR  ;  two  of  a  fort,  a  couple. 

Pairing.  PAIRING,  the  uniting  or  joining  in  couples. 

*  ~  V  Xhe  inftiniR  of  pairing  is  beftowed  on  every  fpecies 

of  animals  to  which  it  is  nccelfary  for  rearing  their 
young  ;  and  on  no  other  fpecies.  All  wild  birds  pair  ; 
but  with  a  remarkable  difference  between  fueh  as  place 
their  nefts  on  trees  and  fueh  as  place  them  on  the 
ground.  'File  young  of  the  former,  being  hatched 
blind,  and  without  feathers,  require  the  nurfing  eare  of 
both  parents  till  they  be  able  to  fly.  The  male  feeds 
his  mate  on  the  neff,  and  cheers  her  with  a  fong.  As 
foon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  ffnging  yields  to  a  more 
neceffary  occupation,  that  of  providing  food  for  a  nu¬ 
merous  iflue  ;  a  talk  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  or  on 
other  inaeeeffible  fpots.  ’  They  not  only  pair,  but  con¬ 
tinue  in  pairs  all  the  year  round  j  and  the  fame  pair 
•  procreates  year  after  year.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe  of 
eagles  :  the  male  and  female  hunt  together/  unlefs  du¬ 
ring  incubation,' at  which  time  the  female  is  fed  by  the 
male.  A  greater  number  than  a  Angle  pair  are  never 
feen  in  company. 

fc(s'*s  Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent 

ihesy  difeord  in  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow  fpace.  This  is 
^'ol  i,  1^8.  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons  and  rooks.  The  male 
and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  alternately,  and  divide  the 
care  of  feeding  their  young. 

Partridges,  plovers,  pheafants,  fea  fowl,  groufe,  and 
other  kinds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground,  have 
the  inftinfl  of  pairing  5  but  differ  from  fueh  as  build  on 
trees  in  the  following  particular,  that  after  the  female  is 
impregnated,  (he  completes  her  talk  without  needing  any 
help  from  the  male.  Retiring  from  him,  Ihe  ehoofes  a 
fafe  fpot  for  her  neff,  where  flie  can  find  plenty  of  'worms 
,  and  grafs  feed  at  hand  j  and  her  young,  as  foon  as  hatch¬ 
ed,  take  foot,  and  feek  food  for  themfelves.  The  only 
remaining  duty  incumbent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead  them 
to  proper  places  for  food,  and  to  call  them  together 
when  danger  Impends.  Some  males,  provoked  at  the 
defertion  of  their  mates,  break  the  eggs  if  they  ffumble 
on  them.  Eider  ducks  pair  like  other  birds  that  place 
I  *  their  nefts  on  the  ground  *,  and  the  female  finiflies  her 
iieft  with  down  plucked  from  her  own  breaft.  If  the 
neft  be  deftroyed  for  the  down,  which  is  remarkably 
warm  and  elaftle,  ftie  makes  another  neft  as  before.  If 
file  is  robbed  a  fecond  time,  flie  makes  a  third  neft  ;  but 
the  male  furniflies  the  down.  A  lady  of  fpirit  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  eider  duck  may  idve  a  leflbn  to  many  a 
married  woman,  who  is  more  difpofed  to  pluck  her  huf- 
band  than  herfelf.  The  black  game  never  pair  :  in 
fprlng,  the  cock  on  an  eminence  erows,  and  claps  his 
wdngs  5  and  all  the  females  within  hearing  inftantly  re¬ 
fort  to  him. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  thofe  of  prey,  ftoek  to- 
L  gethcr  in  February,  in  order  to  choofe  their  mates. 


They  foon  difperfe  j  and  are  not  feen  afterward  but  in  Pairing, 
pairs.  Paifley. 

Pairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that  feed  on  grafs. -"v~" 
To  fueh  it  would  be  ufelels  ;  as  the  fe;male  gives  fuek 
to  her  young  while  ftie  herfelf  is  feeding.  If  M.  Buf- 
fon  deferves  credit,  the  roe  deer  are  an  exception.  They 
pair,  though  they  feed  on  grafs,  and  have  but  one  litter 
in  a  year. 

Beafts  of  prey,  fueh  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  pair  not. 

The  female  is  left  to  fliift  for  herfelf  and  for  her  young  5 
which  is  a  laborious  talk,  and  often  fo  unfuccefsful  as  to 
fliorten  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Pairing  is  eftential 
to  birds  of  prey,  beeaufe  incubation  leaves  the  female 
no  fufficient  time  to  hunt  for  food.  Pairing  is  not  ne- 
celTary  to  beafts  of  prey,  beeaufe  their  young  ean  bear 
a  long  faff.  Add  another  reafon,  that  they  would  mul¬ 
tiply  fo  fall  by  pairing,  as  to  prove  troublefomc  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  defperate- 
ly  about  a  female.  Such  a  battle  among  horned  cattle 
is  finely  deferibed  by  Lucretius.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for 
feven  or  eight  lions  to  wage  bloody  war  for  a  Angle 
female. 

-The  fame  reafon  that  makes  pairing  neeeflary  for 
gregarious  birds,  obtains  with  refpefl  td  gregarious 
quadrupeds  ;  thofe  efpecially  who  ftore  up  food  for  win¬ 
ter,  and  during  that  feafon  live  in  common.  Difeord 
among  fueh  would  be  attended  Avith  Avorfe  eonfequenecs 
than  even  among  lions  and  bull?,  Avho  are  not  confined 
to  one  place.  The  beavers,  Avith  refpedl  to  pairing,  re- 
femble  birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground.  As 
foon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the  males  abandon 
their  ftoek  of  food  to  their  mates,  and  live  at  large  ;  but 
return  frequently  to  vifit  them  Avhile  they  are  fuckling 
their  young. 

Hedgehogs  pair,  as  Avell  as  feveral  of  the  monkey 
kind.  We  are  not  AVell  acquainted  Avith  the  natural 
hiftory  of  thefe  animals  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  require  the  nurfing  eare  of  botli  parents. 

Seals  have  a  Angular  economy.  Polygamy  feems  to 
he  a  laAV  of  nature  among  them,  as  a  male  aflbeiates 
with  feveral  females.  The  fea  turtle  has  no  oecafion  to 
pair,  as  the  female  concludes  her  talk  by  laying  her  eggs 
in  the  fand.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the  fan,  and 
immediately  craAvl  to  the  fea. 

PAISLEY,  a  toAvn  of  RenfreAvffiire,  in  Scotland,  fitu- 
ated  about  fix  miles  and  a  half  Aveft  of  GlafgoAV,  on  the 
riA^er  White  Cart,  over  Avliieh  there  are  tAVo  ftone  bridges 
of  two  arches  each,  and  one  Avhieh  confifts  of  three 
arches.  The  toAvn  is  very  ancient  3  but  Avas  of  much 
lefs  confeqnence  formerly  than  it  is  at  prefent.  “  ^ostaif/Iical 
fatisfaflory  etymology  has  hitherto  occurred  of  the  n^me  Ac^amt  of 
Vaiflij^  The  folloAving  has  been  fuggefled  by  a  good 
Gaelic  feholar  :  ‘  A  ridge  of  roeks  that  runs  aerofs  the''^^^‘ 
rh'er,  and  forms  a  beautiful  cafeade,  Avoiild,  prior  to  the 

building 
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Paifley.  Ijuilding  of  the  town,  be  undoubtedly  the  Wioft  ftriklng 
objefl  that  this  place  would  prefent.  The  brow  or  face 
of  a  rock  is  in  Gaelic  Pms-lic/it.  A  church  in  front  of 
the  rock  would  be  the  church  in  Pats^/ichl,  A  church 
did  Hand  here  previous  to  1160:  it  is  named  in  the 
foundation  charter  Ecclejia  de  Pafelet^  Latinized,  in  the 
records  of  the  monaftery,  Pajlatum^  an  eafy  derivative 
from  PaisMcht  in  all  probability  the  original  of  the 
modern  Paijley,  It  was  erc61ed  into  a  burgh  of  barony 
by  James  IV.  in  the  year  1488,  at  that  time  probably 
deriving  all  its  importance  from  the  rich  monaftery 
which  had  been  eftablilhed  there  for  feveral  ages  3  for 
George  S chaw,  who  was  then  abbot  of  the  monaftery, 
obtained  this  privilege  from  the  king.  Even  in  Mr 
Crawford’s  ti  me ,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  ftiirc  of  Ren¬ 
frew  near  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  it  feems  to 
have  been  but  an  inconliderable  place  3  for  he  deferibes 
it  as  conlifting  only  of  one  principal  ftreet,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  with  feveral  lanes  belonging  to  it  3 
whereas  now  the  town,  with  its  fuburbs,  occupies  fuch 
an  extent  of  ground,  that  ftrangers  are  apt  to  confider 
it  as,  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow,  the  largeft  and 
moft  populous  town  in  Scotland.  Its  buildings  of  late 
years  have  been  greatly  improved  3  its  ftreets  are  well 
paved  3  and  the  different  parts  of  the  town  and  fuburbs, 
where  the  river  intervenes,  are  connefled  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  three  bridges  at  convenient  diftances.” 

The  affairs  of  the  community  are  managed  by  three 
bailies,  of  which  the  eldeft  is  commonly  in  the  commlf- 
fion  of  the  peace,  a  treafurer,  a  town  clerk,  and  17 
Gounfellors,  who  are  annually  ele61ed  upon  the  firft 
Monday  after  Michaelmas.  It  enjoys  all  the  powers 
neceffary  for  government  and  police,  without  any  of  the 
burdens  to  which  royal  boroughs  are  fubjedl.  The 
freedom  of  the  place  is  conferred  on  very  moderate  terms. 
The  revenues  of  the  town  are  not  great,  but  they  have  been 
managed  to  the  beft  advantage.  I'he  rapid  Increafe  of 
the  place  has  not  been  attended  with  a  proportional  in¬ 
creafe  of  revenue  3  therefore  feveral  neceffary  improve- 
.  ments,  and  intended  public  buildings,  are  not  yet  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
earls  of  Abercorn  3  the  firft  of  whom  was  a  younger  fon 
of  the  Due  de  Chatelherault.  The  black  book  of  Paijley  y 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scottifti  hiftory,  was  a  chronicle 
of  the  public  affairs  and  remarkable  events,  kept  by  the 
monks  who  refided  in  the  monaftery.  It  agreed  in  every 
niaterial  fai5l  with  the  Scoti- Chronic  on  of  Fordun  3  and 
is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  fame  performance. 

The  old  part  of  the  town  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  upon 
the  fouth  dope  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  from  which  there  is 
a  fine  profpcdl  of  the  city  of  Glafgo^v  and  the  adjacent 
country  ;  but  to  the  fouthward,  the  view  terminates  in 
a  ridge  of  green  hills,  about  two  miles  diftant.  Inclu¬ 
ding  the  late  buildings  and  fuburbs,  it  is  fully  a  mile 
long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  On  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  river  Cart,  ftand  the  abbey  and  new  town.  This 
ne^v  town  was  f  tme  years  ago  feued  off  by  the  earl  of 
Abercorn,  and  now  confifts  of  a  number  of  hand  Tome 
buildings.  The  ftreets  are  laid  off  in  a  regular  manner, 
but  (rather  unfortunately  for  the  conveniency  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  fome  of  the  houfes)  not  in  right  angles. 
Here  the  earl  of  Abercorn  has  built  at  his  own  expence 
one  of  the  lareeft,  moft  commodious,  and  moft  elegant 
inns  in  SerTand.  In  the  vicinity  of  it  was  propofed 
aifo  to  build  feveral  convenient  and  neceffary  market 


places.  A  little  way  fouth  of  the  Inn  ftands  the  ab-  Paifley. 
bey  church,  the  only  one  which  Palfley  formerly  requi- 
red.  This  church,  when  entire,  has  been  a  moft  noble 
building,  and  confifted  of  feveral  diftin^f  and  feparate 
places  of  worftilp :  what  now  remains  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  Gothic  ftrutfture  is  not  yet  unworthy  the  notice  of 
the  curious  in  antiquities.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  the  great  • 
north  window  is  a  noble  ruin,  the  arch  very  lofty,  the 
middle  pillar  w'onderfully  light,  and  ftill  entire  :  only 
the  chancel  now  remains,  which  is  divided  into  a  middle 
and  two  fide  alfles,  by  very  lofty  pillars,  with  Gothic 
arches  3  above  thefe  is  another  range  of  pillars  much 
larger,  being  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  and  above  a  row 
of  arched  niches  from  end  to  end,  over  which  the  roof 
ends  in  a  (harp  point.  The  outlide  of  the  building  Is 
decorated  with  a  profufion  of  ornaments,  efpecially  the 
great  weft  and  north  doors,  than  which  fcarce  any  thing 
lighter  or  richer  can  be  imagined. 

The  town  of  Paifley  continued  a  part  of  the  original 
or  Abbey  parifh  of  Paifley  till  the  year  17383  wftien 
the  magiftrates  and  council  having  purchafed  the  right 
of  patronage  from  the  then  earl  of  Dundonald,  a  new 
church  \vas  built,  and  the  town  was  creeled  into  a  fepa¬ 
rate  parifti.  This  is  called  the  Laigh  Churchy  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crofs,  very  well  laid  out,  and 
capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  people.  In 
1 756  another  church  was  built,  upon  a  very  extended 
plan,  to  accommodate  Its  multiplied  inhabitants  3  in 
which,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Scotland,  yet 
the  moft  diftant  of  the  congregation  can  hear  a  tolerably 
good  fpeaker  with  eafe  and  diftintlnefs  3  and  as  it  ftands 
upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  it  was  afterwards  or¬ 
namented  with  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  fplre,vifible 
at  a  great  diftance.  This  is  called  the  High  Churchy 
and  is  a  very  fine  building  :  it  is  an  oblong  fquare  of 
82  feet  by  62  within  the  avails,  built  of  free  ftone  w'ell 
fmoothed,  having  ruftic  corners  and  an  elegant  ftone 
cornice  at  the  top.  In  the  conftruftion  of  the  roof 
(wdiicli  is  a  pavilion  covered  with  (late,  having  a  plat¬ 
form  covered  with  lead  on  the  top),  there  is  fomething 
very  curious,  and  it  is  admired  by  every  perfon  of  tafte. 

In  1781,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ftill  rapidly  In- 
creafing,  another  church,  called  the  Middle  Churchy  \vas 
built,  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  former,  but  very  hand- 
fomely  and  elegantly  finKhcd :  and  in  the  fullowliig  year, 
the  town  was  divided  and  ereded  into  three  feparate 
parifhes,  exclufive  of  the  Abbey  parifti,  and  named  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpedive  churches. 

There  arc  two  large  diffenting  congregations  in  the 
town  3  thofe  of  the  Antiburgher  perfuafion  and  the 
Relief.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  exifted  there  for  upwards 
of  30  years  3  the  other  is  of  a  late  date.  There  is  be- 
fides  a  fmall  congregation  of  Cameronlans. 

The  townhoufe  L  a  very  handfome  building  of  cut 
ftone,  with  a  tall  fpire  and  a  clock.  The  flefti  market 
has  a  genteel  front  of  cut  ftone,  and  is  one  of  the  neat- 
eft  and  moft  commodious  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  Butchers 
meat,  butter,  cheefc,  fifii,  wool,  and  feveral  other  articles, 
are  fold  here  by  what  they  call  the  tron  pound,  of  22 
Englifii  ounces  and  a  half. 

The  poors  houfc  Is  a  large  building,  very  well  laid 
out;  and  ftands  oppofite  to  the  quay,  in  a  fine  free  air. 

It  Is  fup ported  by  a  fmall  tax  laid  upon  the  inhabitants 
quarterly, 

Clofe  by  the  Abbey  church  is  the  earl  of  Abercorn’s 

burial 
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Paifley.  burial  place,  tlife  greateft  curlofity  in  Paifley.  It  is  a 
vaulted  Gothic  chapel,  without  pulpit,  pew,  or  any  other 
ornament,  but  has  the  fineil  echo  perhaps  in  the  world. 
When  the  end  door  (the  only  one  it  has)  is  fliut,  the 
noife  is  equal  to  a  loud  and  not  very  diftant  clap  of 
thunder.  If  you  flrike  a  iingle  note  of  mufic,  you  have 
the  found  gradually  afeending,  with  a  great  number  of 
repetitions,  till  it  dies  away  as  if  at  an  immenfe  dillance, 
and  all  the  while  diffufing  itfelf  through  the  circumam¬ 
bient  air.  If  a  good  voice  lings,  or  a  muheal  inftru- 
ment  isvvell  played  upon,  the  effe61  is  inexpreffibly  agree¬ 
able.  The  deepefl,  as  well  as  the  moft  acute  tones,  are 
diftin(^ly  reverberated,  and  thefe  in  regular  intervals  of 
time.  When  a  mulical  initrument  is  founded,  it  has  the 
effedl  of  a  number  of  inftruments  of  a  like  fize  and 
kind  playing  in  concert.  When  a  number  of  different 
inftruments  in  iinifon  found  the  fame  note,  a  good  ear 
is  able  to  diftinguifh  the  variety  of  found  produced  by 
each,  A  Tingle  inftrument  founding  a  particular  note, 
and  then  inflantly  its  fifth,  or  any  other  concordant  note, 
the  two  founds  ean  be  heard,  as  it  were,  running  into 
and  uniting  with  each  other  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
agreeable.  But  the  efFe£V  of  a  variety  of  infiruraents 
playing  in  concert  is  particularly  charming,  and  muft 
excite  fuch  emotions  in  the  foul  as  it  is  impofiible 
to  deferibe.  In  this  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Mar¬ 
jory  Bruce  (a)  ;  fhe  was  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  wife  of  Walter,  great  fteward  of  Scotland,  and 
mother  of  Robert  II.  In  this  fame  chapel  were  inter¬ 
red  Elizabeth  Muir  and  Euphemia  Rofs,  both  conforts 
to  Robert  II. 

A  particular  account  of  the  abbey  of  Paifley  would 
fill  many  pages.  It  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks 
of  the  Older  of  Clugni  about  the  year  1160  by  Walter 
great  Reward  of  Scotland.  It  was  afterwards  raifed  to 
the  rank  of  an  abbacy  j  and  the  lands  belonging  to  it 
were  by  Robert  II.  ere^Ied  into  a  regality,  under  the 
jurifdi(flion  of  the  abbot.  After  the  Reformation,  the  ab¬ 
bacy  was  fecularized  by  the  pope  in  favour  of  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  third  fon  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
in  reward  of  his  Ready  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  Queen 
Mary  ;  and,  in  1588,  it  was  by  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  ere(fled  into  a  temporal  lordRiIp,  and  Lord  Claud 
was  created  Lord  Paifley,  The  revenues  of  the  abbacy 
w*ere  very  confiderable  :  They  confiRed  of  the  tytlies  of 
28  different  pariRies,  with  the  property  of  the  lordRiipsof 
Paifley,  of  Kilpatrick  in  Dumbartonfhire,  and  of  Monk- 
ton  in  Ayrfhire,  extending  each  to  a  hundred  merk 
land  *,  and  the  forty  pound  land  of  Glen  in  Lochwin- 
noch  ;  with  the  lands  of  Achengown,  Grange,  &c.  and 
a  confiderable  detached  property  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  All  this  property,  with  the  patronage  of  the 
feveral  churches,  fell  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  laR  ab¬ 
bot  of  Paifley.  It  continued  in  that  family  till  i  c65, 
VoL.  XV.  Part  11. 


when  his  grandfon  James  earl  of  Abcrcorn  fold  the  lord-  Paifle} 
fliip  of  Paifley  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  next  year  iold 
it  to  William  Lord  Cochran,  Kilpatrick  to  Sir  John  Ha- 
miltoun  of  Orbiftoun,  Monktounto  Lord  Bargenny,and 
Glen  to  Lord  Semple  and  others.  Great  part  ot  the 
lordfliip  of  Paifley  was  at  different  times  fold  off  by  the 
family  of  Dundonald  ;  and  what  remained  of  it  was  in 
1764  repurchafed  by  the  late  earl  of  Abcrcorn.  'Ihe 
fabric  of  the  abbey  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to 
Abbot  George  Schaw,  who  about  *484  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  building,  furrounding  the  church,  the 
precinfts  of  the  convent,  the  gardens,  and  a  fmail  deer 
park,  wfith  a  noble  wall  of  hewn  freeltone.  The  abbey 
was,  after  the  Reformation,  fuceeflively  the  feat  of  the 
earls  of  Abercorn  and  Dundonald.  'J  he  late  earl  of 
Dundonald  demoliflicd  the  ancient  gateway  ;  and,  by 
feuing  off  the  immediately  adjoining  grounds  for  build¬ 
ing,  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  place.  As 
it  was  thus  rendered  totally  unfit  for  a  family  refidence, 
it  has  finee  that  time  been  let  out  into  leparate  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  is  now  in  a  very  mean  and  almoR  ruinous 
Rate,  The  wall  Rood  almoR  entire  till  1781,  when  the 
garden  being  feued  off  for  building  upon  by  the  late  earl 
of  Abercorn,  the  wall  was  fold  to  the  ftuers,  and  the 
Rones  of  it  employed  in  their  houfes. 

The  v(  Riges  of  the  Roman  camp  and  prectoriutn^  at 
the  weR  end  of  the  town,  are  at  piefeiit  almoR  annihi¬ 
lated.  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  vaulted  underneath. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  ot  Paifley 
amounted  in  1695  to  2200  j  in  1755  they  were  4290  j 
in  1782,  11,100;  and  in  1792  they  were  13,800.  But 
in  1801  the  whole  population  of  the  town,  luburbs,  and 
parifh,  exceeded  31,000. 

Paifley  Is  now  the  firR  manufaiRurlng  town  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  feme  of  its 
branches.  1  he  manufa6fory  of  filk  gauze,  in  this  rc- 
fpe<R,  firR  claims  our  notice.  This  branch  is  brought 
here  to  the  utmoR  perfeiRion,  and  is  wrought  to  an  ama¬ 
zing  variety  of  patterns.  It^has  been  computed,  that 
there  have  been  no  lefs  than  5000  weavers  employed  in 
Paifley  and  in  the  country  adjacent ;  and  the  number  of 
•winders,  warpers,  clippers,  and  others  neeeffary  in  other 
parts  of  the  filk  manufadfure,  has  been  likewife  comput¬ 
ed  to  be  no  lefs  than  5C00.  Each  loom  will  produce 
in  an  average  value  70I.  yearly  ;  the  whole  will  then  be 
350,0001. 

It  appears,  from  the  bc-R  calculation  that  could  be 
made,  that  in  the  year  1784  the  manufa^ures  of  Paifley 
in  filk  gauze,  lawn  and  linen  gauze,  and  white  feuing 
thread  (b),  amounted  to  the  value  of  579,185!.  i6s.  6d. 
and  that  no  few^er  than  26,484  perfims  were  emphyed 
in  carrying  them  on.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exatt  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Rate  of  its  manufaffures  at  prefent.  I'he 
filk  branch  has  evidently  declined,  but  the  muflin  has  fo 
^  4  T  far 


(a)  Her  Rory  is  Angular  :  In  the  year  1317,  w'hen  flie  was  big  with  child,  Rie  broke  her  neck  in  hunting  near 
this  place  ;  the  Caefarean  operation  was  inRantly  performed,  and  the  child  taken  out  alive  ;  but  the  operator  chan¬ 
cing  to  hurt  one  eye  wnth  his  Inflrument,  occafioned  the  blemifh  that  gave  him  afterwards  the  epithet  of  Blear-eije; 
and  the  monument  is  alfo  Ryled  that  of  ^leen  B leant,  Elizabeth  Muir  died  before  the  aceeflion  of  her  huR)and 
Robert. 

(b)  This  w’as  introduced  Into  this  town  about  60  or  70  years  ago.  The  method  of  making  what  Is  chilled  glazed 
nvkite  thready  has  been  difeovered  and  brought  to  as  great  perfe£fion  as  that  made  by  Mr  Leland  and  Son,  Lon¬ 
don.  The  value  of  this  branch  is  computed  at  about  6o,oool.  annually. 
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Paifley.  far  c6me  in  its  room,  and  the  thread  manufa^lure  has 
V—  conliderably  increafed,  1  here  is,  however,  rcafon  to 
conclude,  that,  though  it  is  daily  advancing,  it  has  not 
yet  recovered  its  former  greatnefs.  Btfides  thefc  prin¬ 
cipal  manufadlures^  there  are  fome  others  carried  on 
there  of  too  much  importance  to  be  overlooked  :  for  in- 
flance,  confiderable  tan  works,  four  in  number,  two  foap 
and  candle  works,  a  manula<5lLire  of  ribbons,  and  an¬ 
other  of  inkle  or  tape.  In  1789  the  annual  value  of  all 
the  inanufa(51ures  in  Paifley  of  every  fort  amounted  to 
660,3851.  163. 

In  the  various  weaving  branches  there  were  employ¬ 
ed  at  Whitfunday  1791,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paifley,  1  ic8 
looms,  w  hich,  added  to  2494  employed  in  the  town, 
gives  3602  in  all.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  w'eaving  branches  are  carried  on  by 
the  manufadurers  in  Paifley,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  from 
the  number  of  looms  in  the  town  and  fuburbs.  Be- 
lides  about  150  in  the  country  part  of  the  parifh, 
there  are  great  numbers  employed  by  them  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Ncilflouii,  Barhead,  Beith,  Dairy,  Kilwinning, 
&:c.  &c.  In  1744,  when  all  the  buflnefs  was  confined 
to  the  town  and  luburbs,  there  were  867  looms  at  work. 
— I'he  thread-making  in  Abbey  parifli  employs  9  mills, 
which,  added  to  128  employed  in  Paifley,  makes  137 
in  all.  The  number  in  J744  was  93.  The  fpinning 
of  cotton  was  introduced  into  Abbey  parifli  in  1783. 
The  principal  feat  of  that  manufadory  is  at  Johnfloun, 
a  neat  and  regularly  built  village  about  three  miles  weft 
from  Paifley,  upon  the  eflate  of  Mr  Houfton  of  John- 
ftoun.  The  feuing  of  that  village  was  begun  in  1782; 
and  it  contained,  at  Whitfunday  1792,  293  families,  or 
J434  fouls.  There  are  five  companies  eftablifhed  in  it 
for  cotton  fpinning.  Two  of  thefe  carry  on  their  prin¬ 
cipal  operations  by  water  machinery.  In  the  two  mills 
employed  in  them,  there  are  going  at  prefent  11,672 
fpindles  j  but,  when  the  whole  machinery  in  both  (hall 
be  completed,  there  will  be  22,572.  The  number  of 
perfons,  young  and  old,  at  prefent  employed  in  both 
mills  is  660.  There  is  aKo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paifley  a  calico  printing  work.  Copperas  has  been  long 
manufadured  at  Lord  Glafgow’s  coal  works  ;  and  for 
feveral  years  paft  the  manufadure  of  alum  has  been  con- 
duded  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale  at  the  fame  place. 

The  bleaching  bufinefs  in  the  Abbey  parifli  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  confiderable  extent.  7'here  are  lO  fields 
for  whitening  muflins  and  law’ns,  and  about  as  many  for 
thread,  almoft  wholly  employed  by  the  manufadurers 
in  Paifley.  About  300  perfons  are  at  work  in  this 
branch  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  about  240  are  'women,  who 
are  hired  for  the  fcafon.  A  foap  and  candle  manufac- 
tun‘  pays  about  2000I.  of  duty  per  annum  to  govero- 
Hient,  and  has  in  fome  years  paid  upwards  of  3000I. 
A  black  and  hard  foap  manufadure,  4500I.  per  annum. 
The  flarch  manufadure  is  but  lately  eftablifhed.  The 
diflillery  bufinefs  is  to  be  mentioned  under  this  head  :  it 
lias  for  fome  time  paft  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  fpirit  manufadured  in  great  perfedion.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  it  is  exported,  but  too  much  of 
it  is  confumed  at  home  (c). 


The  river  on  which  Paifley  ftands  runs  from  fouth  to  Paifley 
north  ;  and  falls  into  the  Clyde,  after  it  has  joined  the  11 
conflux  of  the  rivers  Grife  and  Black  Cart  at  Inchinnan  . 
bridge,  about  three  miles  below  the  town.  At  fpring  ^ 
tides,  veflels  of  40  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  quay. 

The  communication  by  water  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  :  for  in  this  way  they  are  frequently  fup- 
plied  with  fifli  of  different  kinds,  and  can  lend  their 
goods  and  raanufadurcs  to  Port  Glafgow  and  Greenock, 
and  to  Glafgow  like  wife  ;  and  now,  by  means  of  the 
great  canal,  they  have  alfo  a  communication  with  the 
frith  of  Forth. 

The  air  here  is  moifl  ;  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
prevailing  fbuth-weft  winds,  which,  coming  loaded  with  ' 
vapour  from  the  Atlantic,  produce  frequent  and  heavy 
rains.  Fhe  effeds  of  this  moifl  atmofphere  appear  in 
rheumatifins,  quinfeys,  pneumatic  ailments,  and  all  the 
tribe  of  inflammatory  diforders.  Upon  the  whole,  how^- 
ever,  neither  the  town  nor  country  adjacent  can  be  faid 
to  be  unhealthy.  Contagions,  indeed,  at  times  vifit  this 
as  other  places,  which  run  their  ufual  courfe  as  epide¬ 
mics  ^  but  none  are  remembered  of  any  uncommon  vio¬ 
lence  except  a  pleurify  in  fumnier  1771,  and  which, 
contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  was  truly  epidemic. 

There  are  no  diforderst  bat  can  be  faid  to  be  endemic, 
unlefs  fcrofula  is  to  be  excepted,  which  is  ft  ill  but  too 
common.  This  has  been  aferibed  to  the  water  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paifley  :  It  more  probably  proceeded 
from,  and  certainly  was  greatly  aggravated  by,  poor  liv¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  damp  fliops  which  were  neceffary  for 
the  linen  manufadure  j  for  lince  filk  weaving  became 
the  general  employment,  and  increafe  of  trade  has  in¬ 
troduced  better  living,  this  diforder  is  lefs  frequent. 

From  the  fame  caufes  probably  it  is  that  fwclled  and 
fore  legs,  once  extremely  common  here,  are  now  but 
rarely  met  with.  Dyftntery  raged  with  great  violence 
in  1765  j  fince  that  time  it  has  been  fcarcely  complain¬ 
ed  of.  Nervous  fevers  at  times  appear  ;  but  they  are 
neither  very  general  nor  uncommonly  fatal.  It  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  the  confinement  and  fedentary  pofture 
of  the  weaver,  and  the  laborious  life  of  the  bleacher, 
are  frequent  caufes  of  confumptivc  complaints.  Intcr- 
mittents,  which,  from  the  damp  air,  and  adjoining  mofs, 
might  be  expeded  to  be  common,  are  not  fo  much  as 
known.  W.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  55,  52. 

PAITA,  a  fea-port  of  America,  in  Peru,  and  in  the 
audience  of  Quito.  T'he  town  confifts  of  about  200 
houfes  but  one  ftory  high  ;  and  the  walls  are  made  of 
fplit  cane  and  mud,  and  the  ‘roofs  only  a  covering  of 
leaves.  I'he  only  defence  of  Palta  l^  a  fort  without  ei¬ 
ther  ditch  or  outwork  ;  but  it  is  furrounded  by  a  brick 
w  all  of  little  or  no  ftrengtb,  on  which  are  mounted 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  It  was  frequently  plundered  by 
the  bucaniers  ;  and  Commodore  Anfon  got  pofl'effion  of 
its  fort  in  174L  took  and  burnt  the  town  becaufe 
the  governor  refufed  to  ranfom  it.  W.  Long.  81.  19, 

S.  Lat.  6.  12. 

PA IX,  or  Port  Paix,  a  town  on  the  north  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  which  has  a  pretty  good  har¬ 
bour.  W.  Long.  72.  55.  N.  Lat.  19.  58. 

PALACE, 


fc)  Of  the  capital,  and  number  of  perfims  employed  in  the  manufadures,  and  of  the  revenue  paid  to  govern- 
»ent  from  them,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  amount,  from  numerous  circumftanccs,  muft  be  extremely  variable.. 
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Palace  "  PALACE,  Palatium,  a  name  generally  given  to 
II  the  dwelling  houfes  of  kings,  princes,  and  other  great 
perfonages  j  and  taking  .different  epithets,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  inhabitants,  as  imperial  palace,  rotjal 
palace,  pontifical  palace,  cardinal  palace,  ducal  palace, 
epifcopal  palace,  &c. 

It  is  curtotnary  in  China  to  build  palaces  in  honour  of 
great  anceftors,  Hu- pi-lay,  of  the  Mogul  empire,  in 
the  year  1263,  built  one  for  his  anceftors  j  and  he  is  the 
firft  who  borrowed  this  Chinefe  cuftom.  Amongft  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  an  account,  in 
the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  of  a  moft  magnificent 
palace  in  the  Upper  Egypt,  not  far  from  Afwan,  the 
ancient  Syene ;  the  rains  whereof  are  enough  to  llrike 
a  fpe£lator  with  aftoniftiment.  It  is  as  large  as  a  little 
city,  having  four  avenues  of  columns,  leading  to  as  ma¬ 
ny  porticoes.  At  each  gate,  between  two  pillars  of 
porphyry,  ftand  two  gigantic  figures  of  fine  black  mar¬ 
ble,  armed  with  maces.  The  avenues  confift  of  columns 
fet  three  and  three  together,  in  a  triangle,  on  one  pe- 
deftal :  on  the  chapiter  of  each  triangle  is  placed  a  fphinx 
and  a  tomb  alternately.  Every  column  is  70  feet  high, 
all  of  one  ftone.  There  are  in  all  the  four  avenues  about 
5C00  or  6000  of  thefe  columns,  a  great  many  of  which 
are  fallen  down. 

The  firft  hall  of  this  palace  Is  adorned  with  pieces  of 
hiftory,  which  feem  as  frefti  as  if  the  painting  had  not 
been  long  finifhed.  In  fome  places  they  have  reprefen t- 
\  ed  the  hunting  of  antelopes  \  in  others,  feafts,  and  a 
great  many  young  children  playing  with  all  kinds  of 
animals.  From  thence  you  go  into  other  apartments, 
incrufted  with  marble,  the  roof  being  fupported  with 
pillars  of  porphyry  and  black  marble.  Notwithftanding 
Lucas  quantity  of  rubbifh,  our  author  made  ftilft  to 

vol.iu,  got  up  to  the  top  of  this  building,  from  whence  he  had 
a  profpedl  of  the  ruins  of  the  greateft  city  that  ever  had 
been,  as  he  thought,  in  the  w-orld.  He  fuppofes  it 
might  be  the  ancient  Thebes  j  but  that  city  ftood  much 
lower. 

Palace- Court.  See  Marshalsea. 
PAL^MON,  or  Melicerta.  See  Melicerta. 

Pal^mon,  ^  Rhemmius^  a  famous  grammarian  of 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  was  born  of  a 
ftave  at  Vienza.  We  are  told  he  was  firft  brought  up 
in  the  bufinefs  of  a  weaver :  but  attending  his  mafter’s 
fon  to  fchool,  he  ufed  this  opportunity  to  procure  know¬ 
ledge  j  and  acquired  fo  much  (kill  in  the  common  learn¬ 
ing,  that  he  obtained  his  freedom,  and  became  a  teach¬ 
er  or  preceptor  at  Rome.  His  claim  to  learning  cannot 
be  queftioned,  ftneo  he  is  recorded  as  a  fcholar  even  by 
Juvenal : 

^lis  gremio  Enceladi  doBique  Paleemonis  affert^ 
^iantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ^  Sat.  vli. 

He  had  alfo  an  excellent  memory,  a  ready  elocution, 
and  could  make  verfes  extempore.  On  account  of  thefe 
qiialities,  notwithftanding  his  debauched  courfe  of  life, 
^vhlch  was  fuch  that  nobody  was  more  unworthy  to  have 
the  preceptor fliip  of  youth,  he  held  the  firft  rank  among 
thofe  of  his  profeftion.  But  his  arrogance  furpaffed  his 
merit :  he  had  the  confidence  to  affert,  that  learning 
was  born  when  he  was  born,  and  would  die  when  he 
died  ;  and  that  Virgil  had  inferted  his  name  in  his 
•  Eclogues  by  a  certain  prophetic  fpirlt ;  for  that  he, 
Palixmion,^  would  infallibly  become  one  day  foie  judge 


and  arbiter  all  poetry.  He  was  excefllvely  prodigal  Palsenioa 
for  the  gratltie,ation  of  his  voluptuous  humour  \  infomucli 
that  neither  tlie  immenfe  fums  he  gained  by  teaching,  ' f 

nor  the  great  profit  he  made,  both  by  cultivating  his 
lands  and  in  the  way  of  tratlic,  proved  a  fufficient  fund 
to  fupport  his  extravagancies.  We  have  only  lome  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  works. 

PALiEOLOGUS,  Michael,  a  very  able  man 
who  was  governor  of  Afia  under  the  emperor  Theodo- 
rus  Lafearis  \  and  who,  by  various  itratagems  and  cruel¬ 
ties,  procured  the  empire  for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity. 

See  Constantinople,  from  N°  145.  to  the  end  of  that 
article. 

PAL^PAPHOS  (Strabo,  Virgil,  Pliny),  a  town 
of  Cyprus,  where  ftood  a  temple  of  Venus  j  and  an  ad¬ 
joining  town  called  Neo  Paphos  ;  where  St  Paul  ftruck 
Elymas  blind,  and  converted  the  proconful  Sergius 
Paulus. 

PALESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  public  build 
ing  where  the  youth  exercifed  themfelves  in  wi  eft  ling, 
running,  playing  at  quoits,  &.c.  To  prevent  the  com¬ 
batants  from  hurting  themfelves  by  falling,  the  bottom 
of  the  palaeftra  was  covered  with  duft  or  gravel.  Some 
will  have  the  palaeftra  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  gymna- 
ftum.  Many  authors  imagine  mat  the  palaeftra  w’as  of 
two  kinds  j  the  one  for  the  exerclfe  of  the  body,  the 
other  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  j  but  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  feems  to  confine  it  to  bodily  excr- 
cife. 

We  have  this  account  of  the  palaeftrae  in  Barthelemi’s 
Anacharfis  f  :  “  They  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  with  ^  ^ 
the  gymnafia.  We  vifited  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  all  the  fpecles  of  baths  j  thofe  where  the  wreftlers 
leave  their  clothes,  where  they  rub  their  bodies  with 
oil  to  render  their  limbs  fupple,  and  where  they  roll 
themfelves  in  the  fand  in  order  to  give  their  antagonifts 
a  hold. 

“  Wreftllng,  leaping,  tennis,  and  all  the  exerclfes  of 
the  lyceum,  were  here  repeated  before  us  with  greater 
varieties,  and  with  more  ftrength  and  Ikill  on  the  part 
of  the  performers.  Among  the  different  groups  before 
us,  we  dlftinguiftied  men  of  the  moft  perfeS  beauty,  and 
worthy  of  ferving  as  models  for  artifts :  fome  with  vigo¬ 
rous  and  boldly  marked  outlines,  as  Hercules  is  repre- 
fented  y  and  others  of  a  more  Aim  and  elegant  ftiape,  as 
Achilles  is  defcrlbed.  The  former,  devoting  themfelves 
to  wreftling  and  boxing,  had  no  objedl  but  to  increafe 
their  bodily  ftrength  j  the  latter,  educated  to  lefs  violent 
exerclfes,  fuch  as  running,  leaping,  &c.  confined  them¬ 
felves  to  acquirement  of  agility. 

“  Their  regimen  is  fuited  to  the  different  exerclfes  for 
which  they  are  defigned.  Some  of  them  abftaln  from 
women  and  wine  ;  others  lead  a  very  abftemlous  life  ; 
but  thofe  who  make  laborious  exertions  ftand  in  need  Oi; 
a  great  quantity  of  fubftantlal  food,  fuch  as  roafted  beef 
and  pork,  to  reftore  their  ftrength.  If  they  require  on¬ 
ly  two  minse  a- day,  with  bread  in  proportion,  they  give 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  their  temperance.  But  feveral 
are  mentioned  who  have  made  a  terrible  confumptlon  of 
provifions.  Theagenes  of  Thafos,  for  liiftance,  is  faid 
to  have  eaten  a  whole  ox  in  a  day.  The  fame  exploit 
is  attributed  to  Milo  of  Crotona,  whofe  ufual  quantity 
of  food  for  a  day  ^vas  twenty  minse  of  meat,  as  many  of 
bread,  and  three  congli  of  wine.  It  is  faid  likewife, 
that  Aftydamas  of  Miletus,  when  at  the  table  of  Ario- 
^  P  2  barzanes 
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Pal^'lra  barzanes  tlje  Peifian  fatrap,  devoured  alone  the  flipper 
falamedes.  gucfts.  Thefe  ilorics,  no  doubt  ex- 

aggerated.  prove  at  leait  the  idea  generally  entertained 
of  the  voracity  of  this  clafs  of  wredlers.  When  they  are 
able  to  gratify  it  without  danger,  they  acquire  extraor¬ 
dinary  drength  :  their  dature  becomes  foinetimes  gigan¬ 
tic  j  and  their  adverfaries,  flruck  with  terror,  either  de¬ 
cline  entering  the  lifts,  or  fink  under  the  weight  of  their 
enormous  bodies. 

“  They  are  fo  oppreHed  by  excefs  of  nutriment  as  to 
be  obliged  to  pafs  part  of  their  lives  in  a  profound  fteep, 
and  foon  become  fo  extremely  corpulent  as  to  be  no 
longer  known  to  be  the  fame  perfons :  this  is  fucceeded 
by  diforders  which  render  them  as  wretched  as  they  have 
always  been  unferviceable  to  their  country ;  for  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  wreftling,  boxing,  and  all  thofe  com¬ 
bats  difputed  with  fo  much  fury  and  obftinacy  in  the  pu¬ 
blic  foleinnitles,  are  no  longer  any  thing  but  oftentatious 
exhibitions,  ftnee  taffies  have  been  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Egypt  at  no  time  adopted  them,  as  the\  give  on¬ 
ly  a  temporary  ftrength.  Lacedaemon  has  correffed 
their  inconveniences  by  the  wlfdom  of  her  inftitutions. 
In  the  other  ftates  of  Greece  men  have  difeovered,  that, 
by  fubjeding  their  children  to  them,  they  incur  the  rifk 
of  injuring  their  ftiapeand  preventing  their  growth  ;  and 
that,  in  a  more  advanced  age,  profefted  wreftlers  never 
make  good  foldiers,  becaufe  they  are  unable  to  fupport 
hunger,  thirft,  watching,  the  fmallcft  wants,  or  the  moft 
tritling  deviation  from  their  ufual  habits.”  See  Pkn- 
TATHLUM  and  PaKCRATIUM. 

PALiT!.STROPHYL  AX,  was  the  diredorof  the 
palaeftra,  and  the  cxerclfes  performed  there. 

PAL  AMBO  ANG,  or  Palambang,  a  town  of  A- 
fia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  the  Ifland  of  Java,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  kingdom  5  feated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  Ifland, 
on  the  ftraits  of  Bally,  and  feparated  from  the  ifland  of 
Bally  by  a  narrow  channel.  E.  Long.  115.  10.  S.  Lat. 
7.  10. 

PALAMEDEA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  grallm.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

PALAMEDES,  a  Greek  chief,  fon  of  Nauplius 
king  of  Euboea,  by  Clemene.  He  was  fent  by  the  Gre¬ 
cian  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  Ulyfles  to  the  camp,  who,  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  pretended  Infanily  \  and  the  better  to  carry  on 
the  impofitlon,  he  often  harnefled  different  animals  to  a 
plough,  and  fowed  fait  inftead  of  barley.  Palamedes 
foon  difeovered  the  cheat.  He  knew  that  regret  to  part 
with  Penelope,  whom  Ulylfes  had  lately  married,  was 
his  only  reafoii  for  pretending  infanlty  \  and  to  demon- 
ftrate  this,  Palamedes  took  Telemachus,  of  whom  Pe¬ 
nelope  had  lately  been  delivered,  and  put  him  before  his 
father’s  plough.  Ulyffes  turned  the  plough  a  different 
way,  not  to  hurt  his  child.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  atfend  the  Greek  princes  to  the  war  \  but  a  mortal 
enmity  took  place  between  Ulyffes  and  Palamedes.  The 
king  of  Ithaca  determined  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
diftrefs  him  *,  and  when  all  his  expeftatlons  were  fruf- 
trated,  he  was  mean  enough  to  bribe  one  of  his  fervants, 
and  to  make  him  dig  a  hole  in  his  mafter’s  tent,  and 
there  conceal  a  large  fum  of  money.  After  this  Ulylfes 
forged  a  letter  in  Phrygian  characters,  as  from  Priam  to 
Palamedes.  In  the  Ltter  the  Trojan  king  feemed  to 
—  beg  Palamedes  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  Grecian  ar- 
iny,  according  to  the  conditions  which  had  been  previ- 
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oufly  agreed  upon  when  he  received  the  money.  This  Palamedes. 
forged  letter  was  carried,  by  means  of  Ulylfes,  before  li 
tlie  princes  of  the  Grecian  army.  Palamedes  was  fura- 
moned,  and  made  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of  Inno-  ’ 
cence,  but  in  vain.  The  money  that  was  difeovered  in 
his  tent  ferved  to  corroborate  the  accufation  j  and  he 
was  therefore  found  guilty  by  the  whole  army,  and  fton- 
ed  to  death.  Homer  is  ftlent  about  the  unfortunate  fate 
of  Palamedes  *,  and  Paufanias  mentions,  that  it  had 
been  reported  by  fome  that  Ulyffes  and  Diomedes  had 
drowned  him  in  the  fea  as  he  was  fifliing  on  the  coaft. 
Philoftratus,  who  mentions  the  tragical  Itory  as  above 
related,  adds,  that  Achilles  and  Ajax  burled  his  body 
with  great  pomp  on  the  fea  fliorc  ;  and  that  they  raifed 
upon  it  a  fmall  chapel,  where  facrificcs  were  regularly 
offered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a 
man  of  learning  as  well  as  a  foldier  ;  and,  according  tu 
fome,  he  completed  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  four  letters  during  the  Trojan 

war.  I'o  him  alfo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  dice 
and  backgammon  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  was  the  firft 
who  regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  and 
who  placed  fentinels  round  the  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a  watch¬ 
word. 


PAL  ARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  exerclfe 
performed  at  a  flake  by  the  foldiers.  The  flake  being 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fix  feet  high  above  it,  the 
young  undifeiplined  foldiers  advanced  againft  it,  armed 
with  a  hurdle  and  cudgel,  inftead  of  a  fword  and  fliicld, 
and  went  through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and  defence, 
as  if  afluallj^  engaged  with  an  adverlary.  Sometimes 
they  flood  at  a  diftance,  and  attacked  w’lth  miffive  wea¬ 
pons  \  at  the  fame  time  ufing  all  the  requlfitc  motions 
for  defending  themfelves,  and  w^arding  off  what  might 
be  thrown  againft  them. 

PALATE,  in  Anatomy.,  the  flefti  that  compofes  the 
roof,  or  the  upper  and  inner  part,  of  the  mouth. 

The  palate  has  much  the  fame  ftrudure  with  the 
gums  ;  but  it  has  alfo  a  great  number  of  glands,  difeo¬ 
vered  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Fallopius  :  thefe  are  prin¬ 
cipally  fituated  in  the  hinder  part  near  the  uvula,  where 
it  is  pendulous,  in  the  manner  of  a  curtain,  which  part 
is  called  the  velum.,  or  claujlruni.,  of  the  palate.  The 
glands  fituated  particularly  in  this  part,  fecrete  a  mucous 
fluid,  ferving  to  lubricate  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  to 
facilitate  deglutition  :  they  have  a  great  number  of 
apertures  there  for  the  difeharge  of  this  humour  into  the 
mouth. 

I'he  great  ufes  of  this  membrane  are,  to  defend  the 
bones  of  the  palate  from  corrupting  j  and  for  prevent¬ 
ing,  by  its  claullrum  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  from  getting  up  to  the  noftrlls. 

PALATINATE,  a  province  or  figniory,  poffeffed 
by  a  palatine. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a  province  of  Germany, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  called  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Palatinate.  The  former  lies  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  belongs  to  the  ele6lor  thereof  3  but  the 
latter,  in  the  circle  we  are  now  treating,  belongs  to  the 
ele<5lor  palatine.  The  latter  part  is  bounded  to  the  eaft 
by  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen,  the  archbifhopric  of 
Mentz,  the  blfhopric  of  Worms,  and  part  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Franconia  ;  to  the  weft 
by  Alface,  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts,  the  county  of 

Sponheim, 
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faiatinate.  Sponlieim,  the  duchy  of  Simmern,  and  certain  diftrias 
of  the  eleaorate  of  Mentz  ;  to  the  fouth  by  the  duchy 
of  Wurtembcrg  and  the  biihopric  of  Spire  j  and  to  the 
north  by  a  part  of  the  archbiUiopric  of  Mentz  and  the 
county  of  Katzenellnbogen.  It  contains  41  towns,  be- 
fides  feveral  boroughs  j  and  is  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  70  in  breadth.  The  air  is  healthful,  and  the  foil 
fruitful  in  corn,  pafturage,  wine,  tobacco,  and  all  forts 
of  pulfe  and  fruits,  particularly  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and 
almonds.  This  country  alfo  breeds  abundance  of  cattle, 
and  is  well  watered  by  the  Neckar,  the  Nahe,  and^  the 
Rhine.  In  the  laft  of  thefe,  near  Gerraerlheim  and  Selz, 
is  found  gold  •,  the  exclufive  right  of  fearching  for  which 
is  fanned  out  by  the  eledor.  The  date  of  religion  hath 
varied  greatly  here  fince  the  Keformation,  Lutheranifm 
and  Calvinifm  having  been  uppernioll  by  turns,  till  the 
eledlorate  devolved  to  the  Popifh  branches  of  the  family, 
when  Popery,  with  all  its  fuperftition  and  mummery,, 
was  eflabliihed  anew  :  fo  that  the  Proteflant  religion  is 
now  on  a  very  precarious  footing  in  the  Palatinate, 
though  mod  of  the  natives  are  dill  of  that  perfuafion  : 
but  the  two  fe£ls  of  Protedants,  namely,  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinids,  have  greatly  contributed  to  their  own 
ruin,  by  their  mutual  jealoufy  and  animohty,  being  no 
lefs  rancorotis  againd  one  another  than  againd  their  com¬ 
mon  adverfaries  the  Papids.  The  Lutherans  reckon 
themfelves  50,000  drong,  and  are  poflefled  of  about  85 
churches  ;  but  not  one  half  of  their  preachers  and  fchool- 
maders  have  a  competent  maintenance.  The  number  of 
Calvinid  clergy  here  is  edimated  at  and  that  of 

the  Roman  Catholics  at  400.  Befides  fchools  and  Je- 
fuits  colleges  in  this  country,  there  is  one  univerfity, 
namely,  that  of  Heidelberg  *,  but  there  is  very  little 
trade  in  it  except  in  wine,  Authors  are  divided  about 
the  origin  of  the  name  Talatines,  or  Pfahgramcs,  as  the 
Germans  call  them  •,  but  it  feems  mod  likely  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  palntia,  or  palaces,  which  the  old  Frank- 
idi  and  German  kings  and  Roman  emperors  were  polTef- 
fed  (  f  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  over  which 
they  appointed  fupremc  dewards  or  judges,  who  are  cal¬ 
led  Pa/atifies  or  Pfahgraves,  The  countries  where 
thefe  Palatines  kept  their  courts,  were,  from  them,  cal¬ 
led  Palatinates  ;  which  name  came  at  lad  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  by  Avay  of  eminence,  to  this  country,  as  being 
the  mod  c\)nriderable  of  them.  The  ancient  eleaoral 
line  falling  in  1685,  the  ekaorate  devolved  to  Philip 
William  duke  of  Neuburg  j  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
fecond  fon  Charles  Philip,  to  the  prince  of  Sultzbach. 
This  ekaor  has  the  title  of  arch-treafurer  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  as  well  as  the  ekaor  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg, 
and  is  the  fifth  in  rank  among  the  fecular  ekaors.  He 
is  alfo  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  empire  alternately  with 
the  ekaor  of  Bavaria,  and  enjoys  many  other  preroga¬ 
tives.  In  his  own  dominions,  he  difpofes  of  all  vacant 
benefices;  but  allows  the  ecckfiadical  council,  compo- 
fed  of  tAVO  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  to  prefent  two 
candidates,  of  which  he  choofes  one.  He  is  alfo  mader 
of  all  the  tithes  in  his  dominions  ;  but  he  either  grants 
them  to  the  clergy,  or  falarks  in  lieu  of  them,  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  His  title  is  Pfalzgrave  of’ 
the  Rhine  ;  arch-treafurer  and  ekaor  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire  ;  duke  of  Bavaria,  Juliers,  Cleve,  and  Berg ; 
prince  of  Mons;  marquis  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  *,  count  of 
Veldens,  Sponheim,  the  Mark,  and  Ravenfherg  ;  and 
lord  of  Ravendein.  His  quota  to  the  army  of  the  em- 
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pire  is  30  horfe  and  138  foot,  or  914  florins  monthly.  Palatinate.^ 
To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  he  contributes,  each  term,  ^  " 
404  rixdollars,  82  kruitzers.  There  is  an  order  of 
knighthood  in  this  country,  viz.  that  of  St  Hubert ;  the 
badge  of  Avhich  is  a  quadrangular  crofs  pt  ndant  to  a  red 
ribband,  Avith  a  dar  on  the  bread.  The  whole  of  the 
ele(dor’s  reA'enue,  arifingfrom  the  Palatinate,  the  duchies 
of  Berg  and  Juliers,  the  feigniery  of  Ravendein,  and  the 
duchies  of  Neuburg  and  Sultzbach,  hath  been  edimated 
at  about  300,000!.  per  annum.  The  military  edablifli- 
ment  coniiils  of  feveral  regiments  of  horfe  and  foot,  be¬ 
fides  the  horfe  and  Swifs  life  guards:  in  time  of  peace 
he  is  faid  to  maintain  about  6cco  men. — All  the  differ¬ 
ent  courts  and  councils,  ufual  in  other  countries  for  the 
different  departments  of  goA^ernment,  are  alfo  to  be 
found  here. 

In  general,  the  LoAver  Palatinate  has  fuffered  more 
by  the  preceding  Avars  Avith  France  than  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  Germany  put  together  during  the  fpace  of  30 
years  ;  for  the  French  have  plundered  the  country,  and 
demoli filed  fome  of  its  fird  toAvns  more  than  once.  It 
has  undergone  various  changes  during  the  late  French 
revolution,  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  France.  In 
the  modern  part  of  the  Univerfal  Hiflory,  Ave  have  the 
following  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  under  the  hidory  of  Germany. 

“  Though  Conrad  the  fon  of  Everhard  inherited  from 
his  father  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  with  the  counties  of 
Heffb  and  Alface,  he  could  not  fucceed  him  in  the  dig- 
nitv  of  Count  Palatine,  becaufe  Otho  had  taken  it  from 
his  father,  and  conferred  it  on  Herman  third  fon  of  Ar¬ 
nold  duke  of  Bavaria  :  but  as  this  honour  Avas  unattend¬ 
ed  Avith  any  folid  advantage,  the  emperor  began  to  an¬ 
nex  to  it  the  lands  and  eaffles  fftuated  on  tlie  Rhine, 

Avhence  he  acquired  the  title  of  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  :  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  counts  made  great 
acquifitions  by  marriages,  purchafes,  mortgages,  and 
imperial  donations,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  confiderable 
province.”  The  powers  of  counts  palatine  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire  have  always  been  ample ;  Ave  have  this  ac¬ 
count  of  it  in  the  fame  learned  Avork. 

“  When  the  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine  began  to 
execute  their  office,  they  neither  pofiefled  on  that  river 
lands,  cities,  nor  eaffles  5  but  having  by  degrees  made 
great  acquifitions  by  marriages,  purchafes,  agreements, 
imperial  donations,  or  otherwife,  they  hai^^e  at  length 
formed  a  very  confiderable  principality.  We  arc  told, 
that  under  the  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  their 
authority  and  poAver  increafed  greatly,  though  it  Avas  a 
gradual  increafe.  Under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  the  credit  of  the  counts  palatine  Avas  very 
confiderable  at  the  court  ;  and  by  the  German  laiv,  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  enjoys  not  only  during  the 
abfence  of  the  emperor,  but  likewife  during  a  vacancy 
of  the  empire,  the  right  of  the  ban  beyond  the  Rhine, 
to  Avithin  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Metz,  and  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  as  Avell  as  in  Flanders.  HoAveA^er,  this  right  of 
the  ban  has  not  been  granted  to  him  by  the  emperors. 

There  is  likcAvife  an  ancient  ordonnance,  in  Avhich  the 
office  of  count  palatine  is  mentioned ;  it  imports,  that 
the  count  palatine  is  ahvays  by  right  the  reprefentative 
or  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  Laffly,  PIoav  great  the 
poAver  of  the  counts  palatine  Avas,  may  be  underffood 
from  this,  that  in  the  ekflion  of  Rodolphus  of  Hapf- 
burghj  and  in  that  of  Henry  VI 1.  the  other  eleftors 

promifc(J. 
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Palatmatc  promifed  to  acknowledge  as  emperor  Inm 

fliould  name.  Although,  however,  the  power  of  the 
t  counts  palatine  had  as  it  were  fecured  to  them  the  vica¬ 
riate  of  the  empire,  neverthelefs  the  emperors  ftill  refer- 
vcd  to  themfelves  the  right  of  eftablilhing  vicars.”  See 
Bavaria. 

PALATINATES  of  Poland,  Previous  to  the 
revolution  in  this  unfortunate  country,  it  was  divided  in¬ 
to  palatinates  5  whether  thofe  will  be  now  changed  can¬ 
not  at  prefent  be  afcertained,  though  it  feems  likely. 
A  Polifh  palatine  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  ; 

“  A  palatine  may  be  regarded  as  the  governor  of  a 
province,  who  levies  and  leads  the  troops  of  his  own  ju- 
rifdiftion  to  join  the  army  of  the  republic.  His  civil 
power  is  likewife  confiderable,  as  he  prefides  at  the  af- 
femblies  of  his  palatinate,  rates  the  prices  of  all  commo¬ 
dities  and  merchandife  in  the  province,  regulates  the 
weights  and  meafures,  and  judges  and  defends  the  Jews 
within  his  jurifdidlion.  This  part  of  his  fun6lion  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fpecified,  that  a  fet  of  men  the  moft  ufeful  and 
indullrious  in  Poland  may  not  be  opprelTed  j  the  king 
being  likewife  obliged,  by  his  oath,  to  afford  them  the 
prote6lion  of  the  laws  and  his  fovereignty.  Under  him 
is  appointed  a  fubftitute  or  vice-palatine,  who  takes  an 
oath  to  his  fupcrlor,  and  muff  be  poffeffed  *of  a  land 
effate  to  a  certain  value.” 

PALATINE,  or  Count  Palatine,  a  title  ancient¬ 
ly  given  to  all  perfons  who  had  any  office  or  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  prince’s  palace:  but  afterwards  conferred 
on  thofe  delegated  by  princes  to  hold  courts  of  juftice  in 
the  provinces;  and  on  fuch  among  the  lords  as  had  a 
palace,  that  is,  a  court  of  juftice,  in  their  ^wn  houfes. 

Counties  P ALATINE  in  Chefter,  Durham, 

and  Lancafter,  are  called  counties  palatine.  The  two 
former  are  fuch  by  prefcription,  or  immemorial  cuftom  ; 
or,  at  leaft  as  old.  as  the  Norman  conqueft :  the  latter 
was  created  by  King  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  Henry 
Plantagenet,  firft  earl  and  then  duke  of  Lancafter  ; 
whofe  hcirefs  being  married  to  John  of  Gaunt  the  king’s 
fon,  the  franchlfe  was  greatly  enlarged  and  confirmed 
in  parliament,  to  honour  John  of  Gaunt  hlmfelf,  whom, 
on  the  death  of  his  father-  in-law,  the  king  had  alfo  cre¬ 
ated  duke  of  Lancafter.  Counties  palatine  are  alfo  csl- 
led  a  pa/atio ;  becaufe  the  owners  thereof,  the  earl  of 
Chefter,  the  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  the  duke  of  Lan¬ 
cafter,  had  in  thofe  counties  jura  regalia^  as  fully  as  the 
king  hath  in  his  palace  ;  regalem  potejiatem  in  omnibus^ 
as  Bradlon  expreffes  it.  They  might  pardon  treafons, 
murders,  and  felonies;  they  appointed  all  judges  and 
juftices  of  the  peace;  all  writs  and  lndi<ftments  ran  in 
their  names,  as  in  other  counties  in  the  king’s  ;  and  all 
offences  were  faid  to  be  done  againft  their  peace,  and 
not,  as  in  other  places,  contra  pacem  doniini  regis.  And 
indeed  by  the  ancient  law,  in  all  peculiar  jurlfdl6llons, 
offences  were  faid  to  be  done  againft  his  peace  in  whofe 
court  they  were  tried ;  in  a  court-leet,  contra  pacetn  do- 
mini  ;  In  the  court  of  a  corporation,  contra  pacem  halli- 
mrum  ;  In  the  fheriff ’s  court  or  tourn,  contra  pacem  vi- 
cecomitis,  Thefe  palatine  privileges  (fo  fimilar  to  the 
regal  independent  jurIfdI(51Ions  ufurped  by  the  great  ba¬ 
rons  on  the  continent  during  the  weak  and  Infant  ftate 
of  the  firft  feudal  kingdoms  in  Europe)  were  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  originally  granted  to  the  counties  of  Chefter  and 
Durham,  becaufe  they  bordered  upon  enemies  countries, 
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whom  he  Wales  and  Scotland :  In  order  that  the  owmers,  being  Palatine 

encouraged  by  fo  large  an  authority,  might  be  the  more  ' - 

watchful  in  its  defence;  and  that  the  Inhabitants,  havirio- 
juftice  admlniftered  at  home,  might  not  be  obliged  to  go 
out  of  the  county,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy’s  in- 
curfions.  And  upon  this  account  alfo  there  were  for¬ 
merly  two  other  counties  palatine,  Pembrokefliire  and 
Hexamffiire,  the  latter  now  united  with  Northumber¬ 
land  :  but  thefe  were  aboliftied  by  parliament,  the  for¬ 
mer  In  27  Henry  VIII.  the  latter  in  14  Eliz.  And  In 
27  Hen.  VIII.  likewife,  the  powers  before  mentioned  of 
owners  of  counties  palatine  were  abridged  ;  tlie  reafon 
for  their  continuance  in  a  manner  ceafing;  though  ftill 
all  writs  are  witneffed  In  their  names,  and  all  forfeitures 
for  treafon  by  the  common  law  accrue  to  them. 

Of  thefe  three,  the  county  of  Durham  is  now  the  on¬ 
ly  one  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjea.  For  the 
earldom  of  Chefter,  as  Camden  teftifies,  was  united  to 
the  crown  by  Henry  III.  and  has  ever  fince  given  title 
to  the  king’s  eldeft  fon.  And  the  county  palatine  or 
duchy  of  Lancafter  was  the  property  of  Henry  of  Bo- 
llngbroke,  the  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrefted  the  crown  from  King  Richard  II.  and  affum- 
ed  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  But  he  was  too  prudent  to 
fuffer  this  to  be  united  to  the  crown;  left.  If  he  loft  one, 
he  (hould  lofe  the  other  alfo.  For,  as  Plowden  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  obferve,  “he  knew  he  had  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter  by  fure  and  indefeafible  title,  but  that  his  title 
to  the  crown  was  not  fo  affured :  for  that  after  the  de- 
ceafe  of  Richard  II.  the  right  of  the  crown  w  as  in  the 
heir  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  fecond  fon  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III, ;  John  of  Gaunt,  father  to  this  Henry  IV. 
being  but  the  fourth  fon.”  And  therefore  he  procured 
an  ad  of  parliament.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  or¬ 
daining  that  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  all  other  his 
hereditary  eftates,  with  all  their  royalties  and  franchifes, 
fliould  remain  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever;  and  fliould 
remain,  defeend,  be  admlniftered,  and  governed,  in  like 
manner  as  If  he  never  had  attained  the  regal  dignity: 
and  thus  they  defeended  to  his  fon  and  grandfon  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  and  Henry  VI.;  many  new  territories  and  privi¬ 
leges  being  annexed  to  the  duchy  by  the  former.  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  being  attainted  in  i  Edw.  IV.  this  duchy  was 
declared  in  parliament  to  have  become  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  a61:  w^as  made  to  Incor¬ 
porate  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  continue  the  county 
palatine  (which  might  otherwife  have  determined  by  the 
attainder),  and  to  make  the  fame  parcel  of  the  duchy: 
and,  farther  to  veft  the  whole  In  King  Edward  IV.  and 
his  heirs,  kings  of  England,  for  ever ;  but  under  a  fe- 
parate  guiding  and  governance^  from  the  other  Inheri¬ 
tances  of  the  crown.  And  in  i  Hen.  VII.  another  aft 
was  made,  to  refume  fuch  part  of  the  duchy  lands  as 
had  been  dlfmembered  from  It  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV. 
and  to  veft  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  In  the  king  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  In  like 
manner,  form,  and  condition,  feparate  from  the  crown 
of  England  and  poffcffion  of  the  fame,  as  the  three  Hen¬ 
ries  and  Edward  IV.  or  any  of  them,  had  and  held  the 
fame. 

The  Ifle  of  Ely  is  not  a  county  palatine,  though  fome- 
times  erroneoLifly  called  fo,  but  only  a  royal  franchlfe: 
the  bifliop  having,  by  grant  of  King  Henry  jura  re¬ 
galia  within  the  ifle  of  Ely;  whereby  he  exercifes  aju- 
rifdiftion  over  all  caufes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil. 

Palatine 
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[Palatine  PaLJTINE  Games,  in  Roman  antiquity,  games  infti- 
11  .  tuted  in  honour  of  Auguftus  by  his  wife  Livia,  after  he 
Paltncia.  ^  1^^^^  enrolled  among  the  gods.  They  were  cele- 

^  brated  in  the  palace,  from  whence  the  name,  and  were 

confirmed  by  the  fucceeding  emperors. 

Some  authors  fay  that  thefe  games  were  inftituted 
In  honour  of  Julius  Caefar,  and  others  again  confound 
them  with  the  Liidi  Auguftales  ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
opini(ms  feems  to  be  well  fupported.  See  Augu- 

STALES. 

PALATINUS  MONS,  or  Palatium,  the  firft  moun¬ 
tain  of  Rome  occupied  by  Romulus,  and  where  he 
lixed  his  refidence  and  kept  his  court,  as  did  Tullus 
Hoftilius,  Auguftus,  and  all  the  fucceeding  emperors  •, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  refidence  of  princes  is  called 
^alatium.  The  reafon  of  the  name  is  varioufty  aflign- 
ed  :  fome  fay  it  is  derived  from  the  goddefs  Pales,  or 
from  the  Palatini,  who  originally  inhabited  the  place, 
or  from  balare  or  palare,  the  bleatings  of  fheep,  which 
were  frequent  there  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  word  palantes, 
wandering,  becaufe  Evander,  when  he  came  to  fettle  in 
Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and  made  them  all 
one  fociety.  To  the  eaft  it  has  Mount  Coelius,  to  the 
fouth  the  Aventlne,  to  the  weft  the  Capltoline,  and  to 
the  north  the  Forum. — Palathius,  the  furname  of  Apol¬ 
lo  from  this  place  ;  where  Auguftus  built  a  temple  to 
that  god,  adorned  with  porticoes  and  a  library,  valuable 
for  the  various  colledllons  of  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
Icripts  which  it  contained. 

PALATIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  in  the 
territory  of  Reate,  dlftant  from  it  25  ftadia.  Dlonyflus 
Jialicarnafleus  reckons  it  one  of  the  firft  towns  of  the 
Aborigines  *,  and  from  it  Varro  accounts  for  the  name  of 
the  Mans  Palatinus  ;  namely,  that  a  colony  from  Pala- 
tium  fettled  there. 

Palatium  (Pliny),  Pallantium  (Paufanlas),  Palan- 
tenm  (Livy)  *,  Pallanteum  (Solinus).  This  laft  is  the 
true  writing ;  the  great  grandfather  of  Evander,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  being  called  Pallas,  not  Palas  ^ 
A  town  of  Arcadia,  which  concurred  to  form  Megalo¬ 
polis  (Paufanias).  From  it  the  Palatium,  or  Mons  Pa¬ 
latinus,  takes  alfo  its  name,  according  to  Virgil  and 
Pliny 

Palatium  Dioclejiani;  the  villa  of  Dioclefian,  near 
Salonse,  where  he  died,  (Eufeblu^^).  Afterwards  call¬ 
ed  Spa  latum  ;  which  rofe  to  a  confiderable  city  from 
the  ruins  of  Salonae  5  fituated  in  Dalmatia  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic.  Now  Spallato^  or  Spalatro, 

Palatium  fuculli  (Plutarch),  nr  Villa  LuculU ;  a 
place  between  Mifenum  and  Baiae  in  Campania,  of  won¬ 
derful  ftru(fture.  Now  in  ruins,  and  called  Pifcina  AH- 
rabile, 

PAL  ATO-saeping^us,  1  See  Anatomy,  Table 

P  ALATO-Staphjlimis.  §  of  the  Mifcles. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  ftake  or  piece  of  w'ood  ufed 
in  making  enclofures,  feparatlons,  &c.  '1  he /Jrr/e  was 

an  Inftrument  of  puniftiment  and  execution  among  the 
aneh  nt  Romans,  and  ft  ill  continues  fo  among  the  Turks. 
Lienee  empaling,  the  pafting  a  (harp  pale  up  the  funda- 
Jfnen’  through  the  body. 

PaiF.  in  Heraldry,  See  HERALDRY. 

PALENCT  A.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  ivith  a  rich  archbifti^p’s  fee.  It  had  an  univt  r- 
fiity,  but  it  was  removed  to  Salamanca.  It  is  feated  in 
I 


a  fertile  foil,  on  the  river  Carion,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ca-  Palesaa, 
ftlle,  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lat.  42.  lO.  . 

PALERMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di-Mazara,  ~ 
with  an  archbiftiop’s  fee  and  a  large  harbour.  “  This 
city  (kys  Mr  Hill  *),  which  is  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is*  Travels 
of  great  antiquity  5  and  if  a  conje6fure  may  be  formed  through  Si* 
from  its  ancient  name  Panormus,  which  fignlfies  an  uni- 
verfal  harbour,  it  was  formerly  in  a  very  flouriOilng  con- 
dition.  By  whom  it  was  founded  is  uncertain,  nor  have 
we  any  authentic  accounts  of  its  inhabitants  till  it  be¬ 
came  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  after  which  it  paffed 
into  the  hands  of  the  various  nations  that  became  mafters 
of  this  ifland.  The  prefent  city  principally  confifts  of 
two  wide,  uniform,  and  well  built  ftreets,  each  about  a 
mile  in  length,  crofting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the^. 
centre,  where  there  is  a  fmall  odagon  I’pace,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  four  ftatues.”  Moft  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  have 
furnames  :  Palermo  is  denominated  the  happy.  It  has 
gained  this  epithet,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  its  fituation.  It  has  two  harbours  :  in  the  one, 
which  is  very  large,  and  in  which  there  is  a  mole  1300 
paces  in  length,  ftiips  lie  at  anchor  *,  in  the  other  their 
cargoes  are  ladtm  and  unladen.  Both  the  harbours  open 
to  the  weft  :  there  is  alfo  a  fuperb  quay  which  extends 
a  mile  from  weft  to  eaft,  in  a  rectilinear  dire6lion,  and 
is  called  La  Marine,  The  profped  is,  on  the  one  fide, 
loft  in  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other 
confined  by  the  walls  of  the  city  5  the  walls  appear 
adorned  with  pilafters,  and  crowned  with  a  row  of  bal- 
luftrades  through  which  the  eye  difeovers  a  long  range 
of  palaces.  Thefe  objedfs  altogether  form  a  delightful 
fpeffacle.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  pidlurefque 
than  the  bay  of  Palermo.  It  forms  a  large  amphithea¬ 
tre,  with  the  capital  of  Sicily  in  the  centre^  furrounded 
for  fome  miles  by  a  moft  delightful  country,  and  enclof- 
ed  by  romantic  rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  was 
formerly  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall  j  but  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  now  entirely  negleded,  except  towards  the 
fea,  where  there  are  ftill  a  few  weak  works.  The  quay 
is  the  principal  public  walk  here.  Palermo  is  embellifh- 
ed  all  around  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  has  four  princi¬ 
pal  entrances,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  which* 
are  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  fpacious  ftreets  which 
crofs  each  other.  The  moft  frequented  of  thefe  two  * 
ftreets  is  called  Cqffero,  It  begins  where  the  quay  ends,, 
with  the  north  gate  called  Porta  Felice,  the  happy  gate  y 
and  terminates  on  the  fouth,  at  the  new  gate,  which 
opens  on  the  road  to  Montreale.  Near  the  laft  of  thefe 
gates,  this  city,  which  fo  well  merits  the  attention  of  a 
lover  of  the  arts,  exhibits  a  large  fqiiare,  round  which ^ 
ftand  fome  extenfive  monafterles,  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
biftiop,  and  the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  DIre611y  oppo- 
fite  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ftands,  on  a  pedeftal 
richly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures,  a  ftatue  of 
Philip  IV.  The  ftatue,  the  pedeftal,  and  the  ornaments 
are  all  of  marble. 

Palermo  is  quite  filled  with  public  Monuments, 
churches,  mcmafterles,  palaces,  fountains,  ftatues,  and 
columns.  Thefe  are  not  all  eminently  beautiful  ;  for 
thev  have  not  been  all  erected  under  the  reign  of  good 
tajle ;  but  every  one  of  them  ftiows  that  the  nation  is 
fond  of  the  arts,  ana  poflelfes  a  genius  for  decoration. 

Spring  waters  are  very  copious  in  this  city.  Not  a 
quarter  in  Palermo  but  is  liberally  fupplied  with  foun¬ 
tains, 
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tam<i,  rnofl  of  'which  are  marble,  all  of  them  adorned 
■with  pieces  of  fculpture,  and  all  afford  large  quantities 
of  -water. 

The  fituation  of  this  city  is  truly  happy  ;  the  fea,  the 
hills,  the  lofty  mountains,  prefent  on  all  lides  beautiful 
apd  ftriking  profpe^is,  -which  render  it  one  of  the  mofl 
favourable  fituations  for  the  genius  of  the  artill,  whofe 
objeft  is  to  copy  the  beauty  and  fiiblimity  of  nature. 
Freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  Inquifition,  the  abolition 
of  which  was  procured  by  the  marquis  of  Caraccioli, 
and  from  the  influence  of  feme  other  unfavourable  infli- 
tutions,  -which  are  rapidly  declining,  Palermo  miifl  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  finefl:  cities  in  the  world  ^  and  the  ifland 
of  which  it  is  the  capital,  being  all  cultivated  like  a  gar¬ 
den,  one  of  the  raoft  enchanting  fpots  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Nature  has  denied  none  of  her  bell  fpots  to  Si¬ 
cily.  It  was  the  benignity  of  nature,  -which,  in  the 
happy  ages  of  antiquity,  when  the  political  circumflan- 
ces  of  the  Sicilians  were  not  fuch  as  to  reprefs  their  ge¬ 
nius,  prompted  and  enabled  them  to  eredl  fo  many  il- 
lullrious  monuments.  “  Adjoining  to  the  town,  and 
near  the  fea,  is  a  public  garden  or  promenade,  planted 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  formed  into  arcades,  and 
^'February,  now  loaded  with  fruit  ^  ;  the  Items  of  the  trees  Hand  in 
furrows,  and  are  continually  watered  by  a  fmall  flream. 
In  the  middle  is  a  fountain,  on  tvhich  Hands  a  coloffus 
of  white  marble,  furrounded  by  four  grotefque  temples, 
in  two  of  which  are  canary  birds.  Among  the  oranges 
is  a  kind  called  fanguinei  or  bloody,  which  are  Itained 
in  the  middle  with  red,  and  have  ufually  the  fineft  fla¬ 
vour.  Some  of  the  lemons  are  fweet,  but  very  flat,  ta¬ 
iling  like  fug ar  and  water.  The  citrons  grow  to  an  im- 
menfe  fize ;  the  rind,  which  occupies  at  leafl  three- 
lourths  of  the  bulk  of  the  fruit,  is  eaten  wdth  fugar ;  the 
juice  is  (harper  than  the  foureft  lemon.  Indian  figs  in 
very  great  abundance  grow  wild  in  the  fields  and  h^ges, 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  ;  of  thefe  there 
are  three  kinds,  one  with  large  fpines,  another  with 
fmaller,  and  the  third  almofl  fmooth.  Their  fruit  is 
cooling  and  delicious,  io,oool.  -worth  of  which  is  fold 
annually  to  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
edty.  Another  plant,  very  common  in  this  country,  is 
the  aloe,  which  ufually  bloflbms  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 
Of  thefe  there  are  five  or  fix  fpecies,  -which  grow  moftly 
in  the  hedges,  and  together  with  the  Indian  figs,  form 
a  mod  impenetrable  fence. 

“  The  palace,  which  is  an  indifferent  old  building,  is 
fituated  in  a  fquare,  near  the  fouth  gate  of  the  city, 
and  commands  a  delightful  profpefl  of  the  adjacent 
country.  At  the  top  is  an  obfervatory,  inhabited  by 
an  ingenious  old  priefl  who  has  been  in  England,  and 
brought  from  thence  feveral  aftronomical  inftruments 
con(lru61ed  by  Ramfden.”  Neither  the  ftrudlure,  fitu- 
ation,  nor  architectural  ornaments  of  the  palace  are  fuch 
as  to  merit  any  extraordinary  praife.  It  is,  like  many 
others,  an  alfemblage  of  buildings  ereCled  in  various  ages, 
as  need  of  accommodation  or  fancy  fuggefted  ;  and,  of 
confequence,  it  mull  unavoidably  be  defeClive  in  archi¬ 
tectural  order  and  beauty.  The  chapel  is  the  only 
part  of  it  that  merits  any  attention.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Counts  Roger,  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Si¬ 
cily.  Within,  it  is  decorated  with  beautiful  pieces  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  of  mofaic  work  in  gold  and 
various  colours.  It  is  in  the  fame  tafte  with  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Montreale.  It  is  built  on  the  fame  plan 
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with  common  churches,  only  on  a  fmaller  fcale.  The 
nave  is  encircled  with  pillars  5  on  the  right  and  the  left ' 
are  two  narrower  openings,  called or  low  pafia- 
ges  :  the  choir  and  fanCluary  are  at  the  end  of  the  nave. 
Among  all  the  pillars  which  enclofe  the  nave,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  exaCtly  of  the  fame  form  and  work- 
manfliip.  Oppofite  to  a  channelled  column  nands  an¬ 
other  on  which  the  graving  tool  has  made  no  fuch  ini- 
preflions  ;  feveral  have  neither  altragal,  nor  bafe,  nor 
fcale  :  they  are  formed  of  various  kinds  of  marble,’  and 
are  of  different  orders  and  unequal  in  height.  The 
walls,  the  arcades,  and  the  arches,  are  covered  with  ino- 
faic  work,  in  gold  and  colours,  reprefenting  angels,  and 
male  and  female  faints. 

Over  the  entrance  into  the  choir,  and  fronting  the 
nave,  there  is  an  Eternal  Father  of  a  huge  fize  ;  the  de- 
fign  of  which  has,  in  all  probability,  been  to  imprefs 
the  beholder  with  a  fufficiently  awdul  idea  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  God.  Such  reprefentations  of  the  deity,  how¬ 
ever  improper,  not  to  fay  impious,  occur  pretty  com¬ 
monly  in  the  churches  of  Sicily.  The  cathedrals  of 
both  Montreale  and  Palermo  difplay  the  Divine  Ma- 
jefty  with  equal  dignity.  Over  the  walls  of  the  cha¬ 
pel  there  are  many  pieces  of  granite,  porphyry,  and 
ferpentine,  cut  into  a  round,  or  a  fquare,  or  fome  other 
form,  and  fet  like  panes  of  glafs.  Their  edges  are  en¬ 
circled  with  various  draughts  in  gold  and  colours  5  de¬ 
corations  unqueftionably  ex  pen  five,  as  they  are  indeed 
very  finely  executed  in  their  kind.  But  it  is  amazing 
that  fuch  irregularity  of  defign  was  admitted  in  a  build¬ 
ing  of  fuch  magnificence  and  raiftd  at  fuch  an  enormous 
expence.'  The  pavement  of  the  chapel  has  been  origi¬ 
nally  laid,  and  Hill  confifts  in  part  of  large  blocks  of  tin, 
por])liyry,  and  ferpentine.  Mofl  of  thefe  are  round  j 
ornamented  with  compartments  of  draughts,  and  cover¬ 
ed  over,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with  incruffations  of  co¬ 
loured  mofaic  work.  The  feat  defigned  for  the  vice¬ 
roy  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  highly  ornamented.  The 
candleftick  intended  to  receive  the  wax  lights  at  the 
feftival  of  Eafter  is  of  white  marble.  All  the  riches  of 
fculpture  are  laviflied  on  it  with  fuch  profufion  as  ren¬ 
ders  it  a  prodigy  of  labour  5  but  in  a  fantaftic  unnatu¬ 
ral  tafte. 

In  a  long  gallery  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  Hand 
two  figures  of  rams  in  bronze,  concerning  which  we 
find  the  following  tradition. — Archimedes  is  faid  to 
have  long  ago  ere^ed  in  one  of  the  public  fquares  of 
Syracufe  four  columns  with  a  brazen  ram  upon  the  top 
of  each.  He  is  faid  to  have  placed  them  there  in  fuch 
a  pofture,  as  that  fome  one  of  them  always  indicated 
Avhich  of  the  four  principal  winds  was  blowing;  and  it  is 
added,  that  they  were  fabricated  with  fuch  art,  that  the 
-wind  caufed  them  to  utter  founds  exadlly  fimilar  to  the 
bleating  of  (beep  ;  and  w'henever  any  one  of  the  four 
bleated,  he  thereby  gave  notice  that  the  wind  w  as  blow¬ 
ing  from  that  quarter  towards  which  he  ftood.  It  is 
certain  (as  travellers  inform  us)  that  the  two  brazen 
rams  in  this  gallery  are  perforated  w  ith  fmall  holes  in 
their  flanks,  clofe  to  their  thighs,  and  in  other  places 
over  their  bodies  ;  and  that  by  blowing  through  thofe 
holes  a  found  is  produced  pretty  much  like  the  bleating 
of  flieep.  T'he  wind  appears  to  pafs  through  the  holes, 
and  to  pafs  out  at  the  mouth  :  there  might,  however, 
be  other  holes  in  the  pedeftal  on  which  the  ram  flood, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  might  contribute  to 
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Vftlermo.  produce  tlie  bleating-,  for  travellers  agree  in  faying, 

V  ^  that  thofe  which  they  could  obferve  do  not  appear  to  be 
fufficient  to  produce  the  effeft.  The  prince  of  Torre 
Muzza,  one  of  the  mod  enlightened  men  in  Sicily,  in¬ 
formed  M.  Hone],  that  thefe  two  rams  were  dug  up 
from  among  the  ruins  of  Syracufe  in  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury  :  as  they  were  buried  under  ground,  they  had  pro¬ 
bably  lain  there  for  many  centuries.  They  were  bought 
by  the  Marquis  Gcraci,  of  the  family  of  Ventimiglia, 
and  lay  long  in  his  caftle.  About  the  end  of  the  I5lh 
century  they  were  brought  to  Palermo,  and  placed  in 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  It  is  not  known  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  the  other  two.  They  are  probably  buried  in 
fome  ancient  ruins,  and  may  be  one  day  or  other  difco- 
vered  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  fome  new  build¬ 
ing.  The  proportions  of  thefe  two  rams  are  larger 
than  nature.  They  are  pieces  of  very  fine  workman- 
ihip  :  both  the  heads  and  the  horns  are  formed  with 
tade,  delicacy,  and  truth  *,  the  wool  is  not  fo  well 
executed  -,  the  forms  ail  together  are  not  abfolutely 
the  fined  that  might  be  fele61ed  from  among  the  whole 
fpecles. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo  is  dedicated  to  St  Rofa- 
lia.  The  Sicilians,  though  fo  exceedingly  devout, 
have  however  negle(ded  to  repair  it  \  and  it  Is  at 
prefent  In  a  mod  mifcrable  date,  as  the  Interior  parts 
appear  to  be  falling  into  ruins.  Propofals  have  been 
made  for  rebuilding  It,  and  various  plans  have  been 
fliown. 

T'li^  prefent  church  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Counts  Roger.  The  external  parts  are  in  a  Go¬ 
thic  tade,  and  very  heavy  :  within,  it  has  been  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  repaired  and  einbellldied.  T'he  pillars 
of  the  nave  arc  adorned  with  piladers  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order  :  thefe  are  joined  by  arches  through  which 
you  pafs  to  the  fides  of  the  building.  In  fome  places 
it  Is  overloaded  with  ornaments,  in  others  but  very 
poorly  ornamented  :  viewed  all  together,  it  is  fo  dedi- 
tiite  of  order  or  proportion,  as  to  be  abfolutely  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

In  a  chapel  on  one  fide  of  the  cathedral  are  four  Go¬ 
thic  tombs  of  the  fame  period.  They  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  farcopliagi  j  and  having  efcaped  the  fate  of  moll  of 
the  other  works  of  antiquity,  have  been  fpoiled  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  repair  or  improve  them,  and  have  been  fet 
up  here  to  preferve  the  remains  of  fome  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily.  The  only  thing  about  them  that  can  deferve 
attention  Is  the  beauty  of  the  done  j  they  are  of  a  fine 
red  porphyry. 

In  tiie  fame  chapel  there  Is  a  fine  large  tabernacle  ; 
the  whole  of  which,  when  viewed  without  dldln(dlon 
of  the  parts,  refembles  the  dome  and  the  front  gate  of 
the  Val-de-grace  at  Paris.  It  Is  of  rich  lapis  lazuli, 
of  the  very  fined  colour.  The  whole  of  it  is  plated,  and 
the  pillars  are  fald  to  be  folid.  All  its  ornaments  are 
of  gilt  brafs  j  and  on  the  whole  it  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Around  the  church  are  feveral  datues  of  faints  by 
GuaginI,  the  celebrated  fculptor.  On  the  way  from  the 
cathedral  down  the  Caffero  there  is,  on  the  right  hand, 
a  fmall  fquare,  at  the  entrance  of  which  dands  a  pede- 
drlan  datuc  of  Charles  V.  in  bronze.  Near  the  place 
where  the  two  great  dreets  crofs  dands  the  fenate  houfe, 
in  a  fmall  court,  before  which  there  Is  a  fine  marble 
fountain  ;  there  are  befides  about  this  edifice  many  cu- 
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rious  fragments  of  antiquity*  It  would  extend  this  ar-  Palermo.  ^ 
tide  beyond  all  proportion  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  ^ 
curiofities  which  are  to  be  found  in  Palermo.  We  fhall  ^ 
now  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  government  of  the  place,  which  we  dial!  do  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Hill. 

“  The  magidrates  appointed  to  preferve  tiie  ordei* 
of  fociety  In  this  city  are,  fird,  the  fuprerae  judge,  to 
whom  belongs  the  adminidratlon  of  judice  in  criminal 
cafes  :  he  is  the  head  of  the  nobility,  and  Immediately 
follows  the  viceroy  in  all  the  folemn  fundions.  Second¬ 
ly,  The  praetor,  who  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

He  is  the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  kingdom  j  chief  in 
parliament  of  the  order  to  whom  appertains  the  right 
of  regulating  the  king’s  demefne,  and  poffeffed  of  tiie 
prerogative  of  captain-general  during  the  abfence  of  the 
viceroy.  Thirdly,  The  praetorian  court,  which  confids 
of  three  judges,  citizens  of  Palermo,  who  are  chofcii  an¬ 
nually  by  the  king.  They  affid  the  fuprenie  judge  in 
the  decilion  of  criminal  affairs,  and  the  praetor  in  the 
deliberations  upon  the  finances  j  thefe  two  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  neither  vote  nor  fignature,  except  the  praetor, 
in  the  bufinefs  refpe61:ing  the  public  bank  and  fird  fruits. 

Fourthly,  The  fenate  of  Palermo,  compofed  of  the  prae¬ 
tor  and  fix  practitioners  of  the  law,  named  by  the  king, 
who  wear  the  toga  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  fenators,  and  principally  infped  the  police  which 
regards  the  grain  and  provifions.  There  are  befides 
feven  great  officers  of  date,  to  each  of  whom  is  affigned 
a  peculiar  employment.  Fird,  II  Maeftro  Portelano^ 
to  whom  is  committed  tlie  care  of  the  public  granaries, 
and  who  manages  the  fale  of  the  corn  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  impofition  of  a  tax  upon  tills  commodity 
has  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  efpecially  as 
the  exportation  of  It  is  prohibited  to  all  thofe  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  privilege. 

The  quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  the  idand 
does  not  at  prefent  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  part  of 
what  was  collefled  in  former  years.  Secondly,  The 
auditor  general,  who  paffes  judgment  without  appeal 
upon  all  offences  committed  within  the  precinfls  of  the 
palace.  Thirdly,  The  high  admiral,  whofe  jurifdiclloix 
extends  over  the  marine,  fourthly,  The  chancellor, 
who  overlooks  all  the  notaries  of  the  kingdom,  prepares 
all  official  patents,  reads  the  propofitions  when  the  par¬ 
liament  affembles,  and  at  the  time  of  a  coronation  ten¬ 
ders  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  people,  and  alfo  proclaims 
that  of  the  monarch,  who  thereby  binds  himfelf  t()  main¬ 
tain  and  defend  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Palermo. 

The  fame  ceremony  takes  place  upon  the  Indallation  of 
a  viceroy.  Fifthly,  The  prothonotary  of  the  qucen’.s 
chamber,  who  has  the  Infpefllon  of  the  demefnes  of  fix 
cities,  viz.  Syracufe,  Lentlnl,  Carlcntlni,  St  Filippo, 

Mineo,  and  Virlni,  which  were  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  queens  of  Sicily.  Sixthly,  The  chief  fecretary, 
who  prefides  over  the  officers  appointed  to  receive  the 
taxes  and  duties  in  the  places  of  their  refpeflive  jurlfdlc- 
tions.  And,  feventhly,  The  lieutenant  of  the  royal  ex¬ 
chequer,  who  has  the  adminidratlon  of  all  effefls  that 
,  have  been  fequedcred  or  confifeated. 

“  Palermo  is  the  principal  refidenco  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Sicilian  nobility  ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  cudom 


for  any  gentleman  to  v/alk  in  the  dreets,  at  lead  1000 
carriages  are  fald  to  be  kept  In  the  town.  They  are 
for  the  mod  part  in  the  Engliffi  tade,  very  elegant, 
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(hown  to  tlie  greateft  advantage,  with  beautiful  horfes 
richly  caparifohed,  and  as  many  footmen  in  fplendid 
liveries  as  can  be  crowded  together  behind.  Every 
evening  all  the  people  of  rank  drive  about  in  this 
manner  on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the  fea  fide. 
There  are  alfo  very  convenient  hackney  coaches,  co¬ 
vered  and  open,  waiting  all  day  in  their  refpe<fl;ive  na¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  dead  in  Palermo  are 
never  buried.  Captain  Sutherland  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  circumftance  in  his  Tour  to  Conflanti- 
nople.  The  dead  bodies  are  carried  to  the  Capuchin 
convent,  which  is  one  of  the  iargefl;  in  Italy ;  “  where, 
after  the  funeral  fervice  is  performed,  they  are  dried  in 
a  ftove  heated  by  a  compofitlon  of  lime,  which  makes 
the  lldn  adhere  to  the  bones.  They  are  then  placed 
ere61  In  niches,  and  faftened  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or 
neck.  A  piece  of  coarfe  drab  is  thrown  over  the 
thoulders  and  round  the  waift  j  and  their  hands  are 
tied  together,  holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their  epi¬ 
taph,  w^hich  is  fimply  their  names,  age,  and  when  they 
died.  We  of  courfe  (fays  Captain  Sutherland)  vifited 
this  famous  repofitory  j  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  fo  many  corpfes  w’ould  iniprefs  one  with  reverence 
and  awe.  It  was  nearly  dufk  wdien  ’we  arrived  at  the 
convent.  We  pafied  the  chapel,  where  one  of  the  or¬ 
der  had  juft  finiftied  faying  vefpcrs,  by  the  gloomy 
glimmering  of  a  dying  lamp.  We  were  then  conduc¬ 
ed  through  a  garden,  where  the  yew,  the  cyprefs,  and 
the  barren  orange,  obfeured  the  remaining  light  5  and 
where  melancholy  filence  is  only  difturbed  by  the  hol¬ 
low  murmuring  of  a  feeble  water  fall.  All  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  tuned  our  minds  for  the  dl final  feene  which 
we  were  going  to  behold  j  but  we  had  ftill  to  defeend 
a  flight  of  fteps  impervious  to  the  fun  5  and,  thefe  at 
laft,  conveyed  us  to  the  dreary  manfion  of  the  dead. 

But  (will  you  believe  me  ?)  notwithftanding  the  chil¬ 
ling  feene  through  which  we  had  pafled,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  our  being  in  the  midft  of  more  than  a  thoufand  life- 
lefs  bodies,  neither  our  refpeC  for  the  dead,  nor  for  the 
holy  fathers  who  conduCed  us,  could  prevent  our  fmil- 
ing.  The  phyfiognomles  of  the  deccafed  are  fo  ridicu- 
loufiy  mutilated,  and  their  mufclcs  fo  contraCed  and  dl- 
florted  in  the  drying,  that  no  French  mimic  could  equal 
their  grimaces.  Moft  of  the  corpfes  have  loft  the  lowxr 
part  of  the  nofe  j  their  necks  are  generally  a  little  twift- 
ed  ;  their  mouths  drawn  awry  in  one  dircCion,  their 
nofes  in  another  ^  their  eyes  funk  and  pointed  different 
ways  5  one  ear  perhaps  turned  up,  the  other  drawn 
down.  The  friars  foon  obferved  the  mirth  which  thefe 
nnexpeCed  vifages  occafioned  j  and  one  of  them,  as  a 
kind  of  memento^  pointed  out  to  me  a  captain  of  caval¬ 
ry,  who  had  juft:  been  cut  off  in  the  pride  of  his  youth  ; 
but  three  months  ago,  he  was  the  minion  of  a  king— 
the  favourite  of  a  princefs — Alas  !  how  changed  !  Even 
on  earth  there  is  no  diftinCIon  between  him  and  the 
ineaneft:  beggar.  This  idea  in  a  moment  reftored  my 
refleCIon  ;  and  I  felt  with  full  force  the  folly  of  human 
vanity.  I  turned  to  the  holy  father,  who  gave  me  this 
leffon,.  His  eyes  v/ere  fixed  on  what  was  once  a  captain 
of  horfe. — I  faw  In  them,  ‘  Read  this,  titled  pomp,  and 
jhrink  to  thy  original  nothingnefs.  Hie  thee  to  my 
lady’s  chamber  ;  tell  her,  though  ftie  paint  an  inch  thick, 
to  this  muft  Ihe  come  at  laft — make  her  laugh  at  that.’ 

Vhe  relations  of  the  deceafed  are  bound  to  fend  two 
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wax  tapers  every  year  for  the  ufe  of  the  convent ;  in  Palermo 
default  of  which,  the  corpfe  is  taken  down  and  thrown  ll 
into  the  charnel  houfe.  Were  it  not  for  the  number  ^^kaine. 
of  vacancies  occafioned  by  the  nonpayment  of  this  fti- 
pend,  the  Capuchins  would  be  unable  to  find  niches  for 
the  number  pf  men  w'ho  muft  die  every  year  in  fo  po¬ 
pulous  a  city  as  this.  Women  are  dried  as  well  as 
the  men,  but  are  not  expofed.  Nobles  are  ihut  un  in 
chefts.”  ^ 

1  he  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  above  200,000  * 
and  the  harbour,  though  very  large,  is  not  fo  com¬ 
modious  as  might  be  expeded,  and  the  veffels  that  ride 
therein  are  not  always  very  faie.  There  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  caftle  built  near  the  fea  fide,  wherein  the  viceroy 
refides  fix  months  in  the  year  \  and  his  prefence  draws 
a  great  number^ of  nobility  to  this  place.  This  city 
has  fuffered  greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  in 
1693  5  and  it  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1730, 
when  a  magazine  of  powder  was  blown  up,  containing 
400  tons.  It  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  ou 
the  north-eaft  coaft  of  the  ifland,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  13.  23.  N. 

Lat.  3^-  ^5- . 

PALES,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  the  goddefs  of  the  (hep- 
herds,  to  wdiom  they  offered  milk  and  honey,  in  order 
that  (he  might  deliver  them  and  their  flocks  from  wild 
beafts  and  infectious  difrafes.  This  goddefs  is  repre- 
fented  as  an  old  woman.  She  was  worftiipped  with  great 
folemnity  at  Rome  5  and  her  felt ivals,  called 
were  celebrated  on  the  2jft  of  April,  the  very  day  that 
Romulus  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Rome  j  the  ceremonies  of  which  confifted  in  burning 
heaps  of  ftraw,  and  leaping  over  them.  No  facrifices 
were  offered,  but  purifications  were  made  with  the  fmoke 
of  horfes  blood,  and  with  the  alhes  of  a  calf  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  belly  of  its  mother  after  it  had  been 
i'acrificed,  and  with  the  afties  of  beans.  The  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  flocks  was  alfo  made  with  the  fmoke  of  ful- 
phur,  of  the  olive,  the  pine,  the  laurel,  and  the  rofe- 
raary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheefe,  boiled  wine,  and  cakes 
of  millet,  were  afterwards  m^de  to  the  goddefs.  Some 
call  this  feftival  Par'i/za,  quaji  a  pariendo^  becaufe  the 
facrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the  fecundity 
of  the  flocks. 

PALESTINE,  in  its  prefent  ft  ate,  is  a  part  of 
Afiatic  Turkey,  fituated  between  31®  30'  and  33®  20' 
north  latitude,  and  between  34®  50'  and  37®  13'  eaft 
longitude.  It  is  bounded  by  Mount  LIbanus,  which 
divides  it  from  Syria,  on  the  north  *,  by  Mount  Hermon, 
which  feparates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  eaft  j  by 
the  mountains  of  Seir  and  the  deferts  of  Arabia  Petrcea, 
on  the  fouth  j  and  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the 
weft. 

This  once  fertile  and  happy  fpot  was  firft  called  the 
land  of  Canaazi^  or  Chatman^  from  Noah’s  grandlon. 

In  Scripture,  however,  it  is  frequently  diftinguiflied  by 
other  names  \  fuch  as  the  Land  of  Promife^  the  Land  of 
God^  the  Land  of  If'ael^  &.c.  It  received  the  name  of 
Palefine  from  the  Pal^zJies  ov  Philifinea^  who  poffeffed 
a  great  part  of  it ;  and  it  had  the  name  of  Jitden^  or 
Judea  Palefina^  from  Judah ^  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
twelve  fons  of  Jacob.  Ihe  Chriftlans  have  denominat¬ 
ed  it  the  Holij  Land ;  partly  on  account  of  the  many 
fingular  bleflings  It  received  from  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  metropolis  being 
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p.i!eflme.  made  the  centre  of  God’s  ^vordiip  and  his  peculiar  habi- 
tation  j  but  much  more  for  its  being  the  place  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth,  the  feene  of  his  preaching  and  manifold 
miracles  j  efpecially  tlie  place  in  which  he  accomplilhed 
the  great  work  of  our  redemption.  As  to  the  name  of 
Judea ^  it  did  not  begin  to  receive  that  till  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifli  captivity,  though 
it  had  been  iJyled  long  before  the  Kingdom  of  Judah ^  in 
oppohtion  to  that  of  Ifrael^  which  revolted  from  it  un¬ 
der  Jeroboam,  in  the  reign  of  Rchoboam  the  fon  of  So¬ 
lomon.  But  after  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
only  one  that  made  any  figure,  fettling  .at  Jerufalem, 
and  in  the  countries  adjacent,  quickly  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  territory.  By  profane  authors  it  was  called 
by  many  different  names  ;  fueh  as  Syria,  Paleftina  Sy¬ 
ria,  Coelofyria,  Iduma,  Idumcea,  and  Phoenicia  or  Phoe- 
nice  5  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  only  to  have  been  given 
out  of  contempt  to  the  Jewifh  nation,  whom  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  unworthy  of  any  other  name  than  what  di- 
ftinguiflied  the  mofl  obfeure  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
provlnees. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  was  properly  called 
the  Land  of  Fromife^  was  enclofed  on  the  weft  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  lake  Afphaltites, 
the  Jordan,  the  fca  of  Tiberias  or  of  Galilee,  and  the 
Samachonite  lake  j  to  the  north  it  had  the  mountains 
of  Libanus,  or  rather  of  Antilibanus,  or  the  province 
of  Phoenicia  j  and  to  the  fouth,  that  of  Edom  or  Idu- 
inoea,  from  which  it  was  like  wife  parted  by  another 
ridge  of  high  mountains.  The  boundaries  of  the  other 
part,  which  belonged  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Jordan,  are  not  fo  eafily  defined,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  conquefts  made  by  the  more  profper- 
ous  kings  of  the  Jews.  All  that  can  be  faid  with  any 
probability  is,  that  the  river  Arnon  was  the  firft  nor¬ 
thern  boundary  on  that  fide  j  and  with  refpe6l  to  thofe 
on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  confiderablc  difagree- 
ment  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  verfions  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  extent  of  this  country  is  likewife  varloufly  fet¬ 
tled  by  geographers  5  fomc  giving  it  no  more  than  170 
or  180  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  140  in  breadth 
where  broadeft,  though  not  much  above  half  that 
breadth  where  narrowed:.  But  from  the  lateft  and  mod 
accurate  maps,  it  appears  to  extend  near  200  miles 
in  length,  and  about  80  in  breadth  about  the  middle, 
and  about  10  or  15,  more  or  lefs,  where  it  widens  or 
contrails. 

The  climate  is  certainly  very  happy,  its  fituatlon  be¬ 
ing  neither  too  far  fouth  nor  too  far  north.  The  long¬ 
ed  day  is  not  above  14  hours  15  minutes  :  But  the  li¬ 
mits  of  Paleftine  appear  fo  fmall,  confiderlng  that  the 
country  is  likewife  interfefled  by  high  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  woods,  deferts,  &:c.  that  many  learned  men  have 
been  induced  to  queftion  what  w-e  read  of  its  fertility 
and  populoufnefs  in  former  times.  It  mud  be  owned, 
indeed,  that  when  we  compare  its  ancient  and  flourldiing 
date,  when  it  w^as  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
by  perfons  w^ell  flcilled  in  every  branch  of  agriculture, 
with  what  it  has  been  fince  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Jews  out  of  it,  and  more  efpecially  fince  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  contraft  is  amazingly  great  : 
but  when  we  confider  the  many  evident  caufes  which 
have  contributed  to  effe(d:  this  change,  and  even  yet 
confider  the  nature  of  the  country  itfelf,  we  find  not 


the  lead  rcafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  wliat  the  facred  Pakdlu.e* 
hlftorlans  have  related.  Mofes  deferibes  the  rlchnefs  '  v“ 
of  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  even  before  the  Ifraclltes 
got  pofiedion  of  it.  It  even  exceeded  the  land  of  E- 
gypt,  fo  much  celebrated  by  ancient  hiftorlans  ;  efpe¬ 
cially  in  the  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  -which  it  produced  5 
in  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  its  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  With  refpe(5l  to  the  oil  and  fruits,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  olives  and  oil  of  Canaan  exceeded  in  goodnefs 
thofe  of  Egypt,  fince  the  tribes  fent  them  thither  from 
thence  ;  and  as  for  vines,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  none  at  ail,  but  fupplied  the  want  of 
them  by  a  liquor  brewed  from  barley.  The  prefents 
which  Jacob  font  to  his  fon  Jofeph,  of  honey,  fpices, 
myrrh,  almonds,  and  other  fruits  of  Paleftine,  flio-w 
that  they  mud  have  been  much  better  in  the  land  of 
Judea  than  in  Egypt.  The  wines  of  Gaza,  Afcalon, 
and  Sarepta,  were  famous  among  the  mod  remote  na¬ 
tions  'y  though  it  is  allowed,  that  the  wine  which  was 
made  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  in  great 
quantities,  was  equal  at  lead,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of 
the  reft  :  and  that  of  Libanus,  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Hofea,  was  no  lefs  celebrated  for  its  excellent  flavour. 

Several  circumftances  contributed  to  this  wonderful 
fecundity  :  fuch  as,  the  excellent  temperature  of  the 
air,  which  was  never  fubjeid  to  exceftive  heats  or  colds  j 
the  regularity  of  its  feafons,  efpecially  the  former  and 
latter  rain  j  and  the  natural  fatnefs  and  fertility  of  its 
foil,  which  required  neither  dunging  nor  manuring,  and 
could  be  ploughed  with  a  fingle  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
fmall  kind  of  plough  j  for  the  foil  was,  and  is  dill,  fo 
fhallow,  that  to  have  gone  deep  into  it,  would  rather 
have  endangered  than  improved  the  crop.  With  rc- 
fpeid  to  the  excellency  of  its  corn,  we  are  told,  that 
the  bread  of  Jerufalem  was  preferred  above  all  other  ) 
and  the  tribe  of  Aftier  produced  the  bed  of  both, 
and  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  tribe  5  and 
fuch  plenty  was  there  of  it,  that,  befides  what  fuf- 
ficed  the  inhabitants,  who  made  it  their  chief  fu- 
ftenance,  Solomon,  we  read,  could  afford  to  fend 
20,000  cors,  or  meafures,  of  it,  and  as  many  of  oil^ 
yearly,  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  ;  befides  what  they  ex¬ 
ported  into  other  countries.  And  we  find,  even  fo  late 
as  King  Herod,  furnamed  Agrippa,  the  countries  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  received  mod  of  their  fuftenance  from 
his  tetrarchy. 

As  to  their  fruits,  the  grapes  were  delicious,  finely 
flavoured,  and  very  large.  The  palm  tree  and  its 
dates  w^ere  in  no  lefs  requed  ;  and  the  plain  of  Jericho, 
among  other  places,  was  famed  for  the  great  plenty 
and  excellence  of  that  fruit ;  infomuch,  that  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  that  territory  ^vas  emphatically  ftyled  the 
city  of  palm  trees,.  But  w  hat  both  this  plain,  and  other 
parts  of  Paleftine,  were  mod  celebrated  for,  was  the  bal- 
fam  fhrub,  whofe  balm  was  efteemed  fo  precious  a  drug 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  ftill  to  this  day,  under  the  name  of  balm  of 
Gilead,  They  had  likewife  the  greateft  variety  of  other 
fruit  trees  in  the  higheft  perfedlion  5  and  which  might 
be,  in  fome  fenfe,  ftyled  perpetual^  becaufe  they  were 
not  only  covered  with  a  conftant  verdure,  but  becaufe  the 
new  buds  alway  appeared  on  the  fame  boughs  before  the 
old  fruit  was  ripe  5  and  of  thofe  buds,  w  hich  were  in  too 
great  quantities  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  they 
gathered  enough  to  make  very  delightful  pickles  and 
4^2  fweetmeat?^ 
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fweetmeats,  efpccially  of  their  citrons,  oranges,  and 
apples  of  parauilt,  uhich  lall  commonly  hung  by  hun¬ 
dreds  In  a  clufltr,  and  as  big  as  hens  eggs,  and  of  an 
excellent  tafte  and  flavour.  I  hcre  vines  yield  grapes 
twice,  and  fome times  three  times  a  year,  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  which  were  dried  up,  and  prefervtd  for  ufe,  as 
^vell  as  their  figs,  plums,  and  other  fruits.  I'hey  had 
plenty  of  honey ;  the  very  trees  dillilitd  it  ;  and  the 
rpeks  yielded  it  in  great  quantities  :  but  whether  that 
of  the  latter  kind  Avas  there  depcjfited  by  the  indu- 
ftrious  bees,  or  produced  foine  other  way,  is  much  dif- 
puted  by  travellers  and  naturalifls.  They  like  wife 
cultivated  fugar  canes  in  great  abundance  ;  and  the 
cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  were  moftly  of  their  oAvn 
gi'OAvth  and  manufadlure,  except  fome  of  a  finer  fort, 
that  Averc  brought  to  them  from  Egypt,  and  Avorn  by 
thofe  of  the  higher  rank.  Their  vicinity  to  Libanus 
made  the  cedars,  cyprefTes,  and  other  ftately  fragrant 
tree?,  very  common  in  mofl  parts  of  the  land,  but 
more  efpecially  in  .Icrukdem.  Cattle,  both  large  and 
fmall,  they  fed  in  v^afl  quantities ;  and  the  hilly  coun¬ 
tries  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  paf- 
ture,  but  alfo  of  Avater,  Avhich  deicended  thence  into 
the  valleys  and  low  lands,  and  fertilized  them  to  the 
degree  Ave  have  feen  •  befides  feveral  other  rivers  and 
brooks,  fome  of  the  inoft  remarkable  of  Avhich  Ave 
fliall  fpeak  of  in  their  proper  places.  But  the  moft 
fertile  paflure  grounds  Avere  thofe  on  each  fide  of  the 
river  Jordan  j  befides  thofe  of  Sharon,  or  Sarona,  the 
plains  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  fome  others  then  juflly 
famed  for  their  fecundity.  As  for  fOi,  the  river  above- 
mentioned,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea,  afforded,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  great  plen¬ 
ty  and  variety.  Vaft  quantities  Avere  brought  to  Jeru- 
lalem,  on  AvhIch  the  inhabitants  moflly  fubfifled  ;  and 
hence  one  of  the  gates  of  that  metropolis  Avas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St  Jerome,  called  \.\\(.^  JlJh  gate.  The  lake  Af- 
phalltes  yielded  fall  In  abundance,  AvhereAvith  to  fea- 
fon  and  preferve  their  fifli,  Avhicli  Galen  <  fRrms  to  have 
been  preferable  to  any  other  for  wholefomenefs,  dlge- 
flion,  and  extenuation.  In  fliort,  the  Scripture  is  fo 
pregnant  Avith  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  richnefs  and 
fecundity  of  this  once  happy  land,  and  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  people  that  lived  in  it,  almoft  av holly  upon  its 
proclu(ft:,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  vaft  exports  of  its  corn, 
wine,  oil,  raifins,  and  other  fruits,  &c.  that  a  man  muft 
have  taken  a  ft  range  Avarp  to  infidelity,  that  can  call  It 
in  queftion,  merely  on  account  of  the  melancholy  and 
quite  oppoftte  figure  it  noAV  makes  under  its  prefent  ty¬ 
rannical  government. 

But  its  fertility  has  been  called  in  queftioir,  and  Vol¬ 
taire  and  other  infidel  writers  have  raifed  difficulties  and 
objeftions  againft  the  authority  of  Scripture,  from  the 
pretended  fterility  of  the  land  of  Judea.  In  anfAver  to 
Avhich,  the  abbe  Guenee,  about  the  year  1780,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Academy  of  inferiptions  and  Belles 
Lett  res  at  Paris,  Two  Memoirs  concerning  the  Fertility 
of  Paleftine^  in  order  to  fhoAV  that  fuch  objedions  had 
no  folid  foundation. 

In  the  firft  of  them,  the  author  proves,  that  from 
the  captivity  of  Babylon  to  the  Avar  of  Adrian,  Judea 
Avas  always  confidered  as  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 
The  pofitiv«  and  multiplied  authorities  of  the  AvrIters 
of  that  period,  Jcavs,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  not  only 
atteft  in  general .  the  fertility  of  that  country,  but 
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many  of  thefe  writers,  entering  into  a  particular  de-  Paleftine. 
tail  of  circumftances,  prove  It  from  the  nature  of  the  ''“v— - 
climate,  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  and  the  excellencies 
and  variety  of  its  produdions.  Tiiefe  are  confirmed 
by  proofs  of  another  kind,  but  Avhich  are  of  a  Aery 
convincing  nature,  even  thofe  refulting  from  a  great 
number  of  medals  ftruck  under  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Judea,  and  under  the  Homans,  both  by 
Jcavs  and  Pagans,  and  Avhich  ail  bear  the  fyuibols  of  a 
rich  fertility.  To  thefe  proofs  are  added  a  multitude 
of  fads,  recorded  in  the  hiflory  ef  the ‘Jews  during 
this  period  ;  the  efforts  of  the  neighbouring  kings  to 
conquer  their  country  \  the  long  and  bloody  Avars  that 
the  JcAvs  carried  on  Avith  vigour,  and  funittimes  Avith 
fuccefs,  againft  powerful  princes  and  nations  •  the  tri¬ 
bute  and  taxes  they  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  their  oAvn  princes  ;  the 
magnificence  of  their  fovereigns,  and  among  others  of 
Herod  \  the  troops  he  raifed  and  kept  on  foot  \  the 
temples,  fortreffes,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  he  eroded 
and  embellifhed,  not  only  in  his  oAvn  country,  but  alfo 
in  Syria,  Afia  Minor,  and  even  in  Greece ;  the  itn- 
menfe  fums  he  laviftied  among  the  Romans,  the  dona¬ 
tions  he  made  to  his  oAvn  people,  and  the  vaft  treaiures 
Avhich  he  left  behind  him  ;  all  thefe  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  in  proving  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Paleftine  during 
that  period. 

In  the  fecond  memoir,  the  Abbe  Guenee  confiders 
the  ftate  of  Paleftine  as  it  Avas  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  to  the  caliphate  of  Omar,  Avhich 
comprehends  a  period  of  four  centuries.  From  fundry 
fads  he  ftiOAvs,  that  it  could  not  then  have  been  the 
barren  country  Avhich  It  has  been  reprefented  by  fome 
fceptical  Avriters.  He  particularly  mentions  the  pro- 
jed  formed  by  Adrian  of  rebuilding  and  embelliftiing 
Jerufalem,  of  forming  it  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  giv¬ 
ing  it  his  own  name  j  a  projed  of  AvhIch  he  could 
never  have  entertained  a  thought,  if  Judea,  Avhich  he 
had  feen  and  examined  Avith  his  uAvn  eyes,  had  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  fuch  a  barren  and  Avretched  country  as  it  is 
faid  to  be  by  fome  Avho  havx  neither  feen  that  countiy 
nor  examined  the  matter  Avith  care  and  attention.  Our 
author  alfo  produces  a  variety  of  other  fads,  to  ftioAV 
that  Judea,  after  all  that  It  had  fuffered  from  the  de¬ 
flations  of  Avar  both  in  ancient  and  latter  times,  Hill 
remained  at  the  period  In  queftion  fertile,  rich,  and 
populous.  This  is  the  idea  Avhich  the  Avriters  of  the 
time,  Pagan  and  Chriftian,  as  well  as  JcAvifli,  have 
given  of  Paleftine.  Antoninus  Martyr,  a  citizen  of 
Placentia,  Avho  in  the  6th  century  travelled  to  Pale¬ 
ftine,  and  compofed  an  account  of  his  voyage,  Avhioh 
is  ftill  extant,  fays,  that  the  canton  of  Nazareth  Avas 
not  inferior  to  Egypt  In  corn  and  fruits  5  ?and  that 
though  the  territory  of  that  city  Avas  not  very  exten- 
five,  it  abounded  in  AvIne  and  oil,  and  excellent  honey. 

The  country  about  Jericho  appeared  to  him  ftill  more 
fertile.  He  faAv  Mount  Tabor,  Avhich  he  reprefents  as 
furrounded  AvIth  cities :  and  he  obferved.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jerufalem,  vineyards,  great  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  and  through  the  Avhole  country  a  con fider- 
able  number  of  hofpitals,  monafteries,  and  beautiful 
edifices.  Our  learned  abbe,  in  concluding  his  Avork, 
acknoAvledges,  that  the  opulence  and  fertility  of  Judea 
might  begin  to  diminifti  toAvards  the  middle  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  treated  of  in  Ifts  fecond  memoir ;  but  he  does  ndt 
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tb'mk  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  hence 
againft  its  having  bten  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period  in  a  duurilhing  ilate  j  and  much  lefs  can  any 
proof  be  brought  from  hence,  that  in  preceding  periods, 
under  the  kings,  or  under  the  adminiftration  of  Mofes, 
the  country  of  Palelline  was  a  barren  and  uncultivated 

diilritfl.  . 

Befides,  it  ought  to  be  eoufidered,  that  it  was  then 
injiabited  by  an  induftrious  people,  who  knew  how  to 
improve  every  inch  of  their  land,  and  had  made  even 
the  moil  defert  and  barren  places  to  yield  lome  kind 
of  produaioiis,  by  proper  eare  and  manure',  fo  that  the 
very  rocks,  which  now  appear  quite  bare  and  naked, 
were  made  to  produce  corn,  pulfe,  or  pafture  ;  being, 
by  the  induliry  of  the  old  inhabitants,  covered  with 
mould,  which,  through  the  lazinefs  of  the  fuccceding 
proprietors,  has  been  fince  waftied  off  with  rains  and 
ilorms.  Wc  may  add,  that  the  kings  themfelves  were 
Tnot  above  encouraging  all  kinds  of  agriculture,  both  by 
precept  and  example  •,  and,  above  all,  that  they  had  the 
di\  ine  blefling  proraifed  to  their  honefl  endeavours  and 
induftry  :  whereas  it  is  now,  and  hath  been  long  finee, 
inhabited  by  a  poor,  lazy,  indolent  people,  groaning 
under  an  intolerable  fervitude  and  all  manner  of  difeou- 
ragements  ;  by  which  their  averfion  to  labour  and  agri- 
cidture,  farther  than  what  barely  ferves  to  fupply  their 
prefent  wants,  is  become  in  a  manner  natural  and  invin¬ 
cible.  We  may  further  obftrve,  after  the  judicious  Mr 
Maundrell,  that  there  is  no  forming  an  idea  of  its  an¬ 
cient  fldurilhing  ftate,  when  under  the  influence  of  hea¬ 
ven,  from  what  it  is  now  under  a  vlflble  eurfe.  And,  if 
we  had  not  feveral  concurring  telll monies  from  profane 
authors,  who  have  extolled  the  fecundity  of  Palelline, 
that  Angle  one  of  Julian  the  Apoflate,  a  fworn  enerny 
to  Jews'and  Chrilllans,  as  well  as  to  all  the  faered  writ¬ 
ings,  would  be  more  than  fuffieient  to  prove  It  j  who 
frequently  makes  mention,  in  his  epillles,  of  the  perpe¬ 
tuity,  as  well  as  excellence  and  great  abundance,  of  its 
fruits  and  produ<ff.  The  vifible  effeas  of  God’s  anger, 
which  this  country  has  felt,  not  only  under  Titus  Vef- 
pafian  (when  myriads  of  inhabitants  were  either  (lain, 
or  perilhed  by  the  moll  fevere  famine,  peftilcnee,  and 
other  calamities,  and  the  reft  lold  for  flaves  into  all 
lands  ;  and  new  colonies  fent  to  repeople  it,  who  found 
It  in  fueh  defolate  ftate,  as  quite  difeouraged  them  from 
reiloring  It  to  its  priftine  fruit fulnefs)  ;  but  much  more 
ftnee  that  emperor’s  time,  in  the  inundations  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  barbarians,  of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  more  cruel 
and  deftru<flive  Chriftians  during  the  crufades  j  and  in 
the  oppreffion  It  now  feels  under  the  Turkifli  yoke,  may 
be eafily  owned  to  be  more  thanfuffielent  to  have  wrought 
the  difmal  change  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  to  have  redu¬ 
ced  the  far  greater  part  Into  a  mere  defert. 

Neverthekfs,  if  we  may  credit  thofe  who  have  view¬ 
ed  it  In  this  doleful  condition,  they  will  tell  us,  there 
are  ftill  fueh  vifible  ftgns  of  its  natural  richnefs  and 
fertility,  as  plainly  ftiow,  that  the  bare  want  of  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  main  if  not  the  only  eaufe  of  its  prefent  po¬ 
verty  and  barrennefs.  We  lhall  hint,  as  a  farther  proof 
of  this,  what  a  learned  traveller  hath  lately  written  of  it 
from  his  own  obfervations. 

“  The  Holy  Land  (fays  Dr  Shaw),^  were  It  as  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  would  ftill 
L  more  fruitful  than  the  very  bell  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Syrig  and  Pligenice  5  for  the  foil  is  generally  much 
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richer,  and,  all  things  confidered,  yields  a  preferable  Paleftine.^ 
crop.  Thus  the  cotton  that  is  gathered  in  the  plains  oi 
Hamah,  Efdraelon,  and  Zabulun,  is  in  greater  efteem 
than  tvhat  is  cultivated  near  Sidon  and  Tripoli.  Neither 
is  It  poflible  for  pulfe,  wheat,  or  any  fort  of  grain  to  be 
more  cxeellent  tlian  what  is  fold  at  Jerufalem.  The  bar¬ 
rennefs,  or  feareity  rather,  which fome  authors  may,  either 
ignorantly  or  rnalieioully,  complain  of,  doth  not  proceed 
from  the  incapacity  or  natural  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the  great 
averfton  there  is  to  labour  and  induftry  in  thofe  few  who 
poffefs  It.  There  are,  befides,  fueh  perpetual  difeordsand 
depredations  among  the  petty  princes  who  ftiaie  this  line 
country,  that,  allowing  it  was  better  peopled,  yet  there 
would  be  fmall  encouragement  to  low,  when  it  was  un¬ 
certain  who  lliould  gather  in  the  liarveft.  Otherwife, 
the  land  is  a  good  land,  and  ftill  capable  of  affording  its 
neighbours  the  like  fupplies  of  corn  and  oil  which  it  is 
known  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  Solomon.” 

And  Volney,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  ob- 
ferves,  that  though  the  whole  of  Palelline  is  almoft  an 
entire  level  plain, "without  either  river  or  rivulet  in  fum- 
mer,  and  only  watered  by  the  winter  torrents,  the  foil  is 
yet  good,  and  may  even  be  termed  fertile  :  for  when  the 
winter  rains  do  not  fail,  every  thing  fprings  up  in  abun-  ' 
dance  j  and  the  earth,  which  is  black  and  fat,  retains 
moidure  fuffieient  for  the  growth  of  grain  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  during  the  fummer.  More  doera,  fefamum,  water 
melons,  and  beans,  are  fown  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  thccouiitry.  riiey  alio  raife  cotton,  barley,  and  wheats 
but  though  the  latter  be  moll  efteeraed,  It  is  lefs  culti¬ 
vated,  for  fear  of  too  much  Inviting  the  avarice  of  the 
Turkifli  governors  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Arabs. 

Judea,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  was  divided  Into  maritime 
and  inland,  as  well  as  into  mountainous  and  champaign  j 
and  again  fubdivided  into  Judea  on  this  fide,  and  Judea 
beyond  Jordan.  But  the  moll  eonfiderable  divifiOn  is 
that  which  was  made  among  the  twelve  tribes,  by  lot,  / 

to  prevent  all  murmuring  and  dlfeontent  among  that 
ftubborn  people  ^  ;  of  thefe,  two  and  a  half  were  ^  JoJh,  xiv, 

beyond  Jordan,  and  the  reft  on  this  fide.  The  ne.\t  re- 2.  &c. 
markable  ivas  made  by  King  Solomon,  who  divided  his 
kingdom  into  twelve  provinces  or  diftri6ts,  each  under 
peculiar  officer  ;  and  every  one  of  thefe  was  to  fupply 


the  king  with  provllions  for  his  houfehold  in  his  turn  5 
that  is,  ^aeli  for  one  month  in  the  year  f .  But  the  moll  f  j  Khtgu 
fatal  diviflon  of  all  was  that  which  obtained  under  hisiv  7.  &:c. 
imprudent  fun  Rehoboam,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes 
revolted,  under  the  eondu6t  of  Jeroboam,  who  became 
head  of  this  new  monarchy,  ftyled  the  hingdotn  of  Ifrael^ 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  Jiidah^  the  title  which  dillin- 
gullhed  the  maimed  kingdom  of  Rehoboam  from  that 
time  downwards.  Under  the  fecond  temple  the  dilline- 
tion  lafted  a  eonfiderable  time,  and  the  fame  bloody  ha¬ 
tred  and  hoftilities  continued  between  thefe  two  king¬ 
doms  5  that  of  Ifrael  taking  the  name  of  Samaria  from 
its  capital.  The  Inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  the  old 
Ifraelhes,  and  of  new  colonies  fent  thither  by  the  kings 
of  Affyria  after  their  conqueft  of  it,  till  they  ivere  fub- 
dued  by  the  Maccabees,  and  their  metropolis  deftroyed. 

Under  the  Romans  it  began  to  be  divided  into  tetrar- 
chles.  and  toparchies  ;  the  larger  were  thofe  of  Judea, 

Samaria,  and  Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower  •,  the  Idler, 
thofe  of  Geraritiea,  Sarona,  and  others  of  lefs  note  ^ 
all  which  lay  on  this  ftdc  of  the  Jordan,  The  reft,  on 
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PakRine  tlie  otlicr  fide,  were  thofe  of  Gilead,  Perjea,  Gaulo- 
Palfiey.  Auranitis,  Batanca,  and  Decapolis.  Jofephus  men- 

f - ^  tions^^  another  divifion  made  in  Gabinius’s  time  into  five 

^  Afitiq,  diftii61s,  or,  as  he  Ityles  them,  or  councils^  a- 

hb.  xiv.  greeable  to  the  Roman  manner  :  theie  were  Jerufalem, 
Jerieho,  and  Sephoris,  on  this  fide  Jordan  j  and  Gadaris 
and  Amathus  on  the  other.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Chri- 
fiian  emperors,  it  was  divided  afrelh  into  Paleftina  Prima, 
Paleftina  Secunda,  and  Paleftina  Tertia  or  Salutaris  \ 
whieh  lafi  ineludcd  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
country,  as  is  known  to  all  who  are  aequainted  with  hi- 
Rory.  On  that  aeeount  we  (hall  wave  all  other  divifions 
and  ehanges  that  happened  to  it  under  the  northern  bar¬ 
barians,  Saraeens,  &c.  and  eonclude  this  artiele  with 

the  prefent  Rate  and  divifion  of  it  under  the  Turks. _ 

The  whole  country  of  Paleltine  is  now  reduced  to  a  di- 
Rria  or  province,  under  the  beglerbegate  or  balTafiiip  of 
Sacham  or  Damafeus,  who  hath  the  feven  following  fan- 
giacs  or  fubgovernors  under  him,  ftyled,  according  to  the 
different  places  of  their  refidence,  i.  The  fanglac  of  Da¬ 
mafeus,  who  is  under  the  bafiia  of  that  province  5  2.  Of 
Jerufalem,  or,  as  the  lurks  call  it,  Cudjembaric  ox  CoucU 
feherif;  3.  Aglum  5  4.  Bahara  5  5.  Scifat  5  6.  Gaza; 
7.  Nabolos.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  number  of  ziamets, 
and  each  ziamet  a  number  of  timariots  under  them  ;  for 
the  better  underftanding  of  which  terms,  we  fliall  refer 
our  readers  to  Sir  Paul  Rycaut’s  account  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  At  prefent  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  of  thefe 
inferior  fubdlvifions,  under  the  fanglac  of  this  diftria,  or 
fangiacate  of  Jerufalem,  that  it  hath  nine  of  the  former 
and  fixteen  of  the  latter  clafs.  Neither  muff  the  reader 
imagine  thefe  fangiacates  or  fub-governments  to  be  any 
thing  confiderable,  or  the  refideiicc  of  thefe  officers  to  be 
places  of  any  note  or  opulence.  The  former  indeed  live 
by  opprelTing  the  people  under  them,  and  extort  con¬ 
tributions  of  every  thing  that  comes  wfithin  their  reach, 
fuch  as  the  proteaion  of  travellers,  merchants,  and  cara¬ 
vans;  but  being  all  under  their  refpeaive  baffias,  who 
are  ftill  more  griping  than  their  underlings,  they  are 
commonly  fleeced  of  feme  confiderable  part  of  their  un¬ 
juft  gains.  As  for  the  places  of  their  refidence,  except 
it  be  here  and  there  one  in  a  confiderable  city,  as  at 
Damafeus  and  Jerufalem,  the  reft  are  either  fome  old 
cities  or  even  Inconfiderable  villages. 

There  are  a^  variety  of  curlofities  in  Paleftliie  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  but  they  are  fo  very  numerous  as 
almoft  to  preclude  defeription  :  we  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Ancient  Univerfal  Hlftory,  vol.  il,  where 
they  are  mentioned  and  particularly  deferibed.  The 
principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  places  of  note, 
have  already  been,  or  will  be,  noticed  under  their  re- 
fpe£live  names. 

PALESTRINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma,^  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  biftiop  is  one  of 
the  fix  cardinal  biftiops.  It  ^vas  anciently  famous  for 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  being  then  called  Vrcenejle^  and 
feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  ruins  of  which  may 
yet  be  feen.  E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  41.  51. 

P ALESTRINA,  Is  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  populous 
of  the  iflands  called  the  Lagunes  near  Venice,  and  where  , 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  noblemen  have  houfes  of  plea  2 
fure.  It  is  13,000  paces  in  length  and  400  in  breadth; 
the  principal  harbour  has  alfo  the  fame  name. 

PALFREY  ,  is  one  of  the  better  fort  of  houfes  ufed 
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by  noblemen  or  others  for  ftate  ;  and  fometinies  of  old  Palfrey 
taken  for  a  horfe  fit  for  a  woman  to  ride.  Camden  II  i 
fays,  that  William  Fauconberge  held  the  manor  of  | 

Cuckeny,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in  ferjeantry,  . 
by  the  fervice  of  (hoeing  the  king’s  palfrey  when  the 
king  lliould  come  to  Mansfield. 

P  ALICAUD,  or  Palgatcherry,  a  fortrefs  of  con- 
fiderable  ftrength  in  India,  which  commands  the  paffage 
between  the  two  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  by 
w^ay  of  the  Tritchinopoly  and  Coimbettore  countries  : 
there  is  alfo  a  communication  with  it  through  the  Nayre 
country.  It  was  held  by  the  Engllfti ;  and  was  of  great 
importance  to  them,  when  Coimbettore  was  in  the  hands 
of  Tippoo,  becaufe,  by  our  holding  this  place  on  the 
weft,  and  Dindigul  on  the  call  of  Coimbettore,  that  pro¬ 
vince  was  of  little  ufe  to  him  in  the  time  of  w  ar,  with¬ 
out  a  very  large  force  to  prorea  it.  But  the  fall  of  that  1 

fovereign,  and  thereduaion  of  his  territories,  have  eflea- 
ed  a  total  change  of  circumftances.  Sec  Menioir  of  a 
Map  cf  the  Peninfula  of  India  by  Major  Rennel. 

PALICATE,  a  fea  port  town  of  India,  on  this  fide 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  feated  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,  70  miles  north  of  Fort  St 
George.  Here  the  Dutch  had  a  fa6Iory,  and  fort  called 
the  Fort  of  Guelderland,  E.  Long.  80.  i.  N.  Lat.  1 3. 34.^ 

PALICI,  or  Palisci,  in  Fabulous  Flijlory^  two  dei¬ 
ties,  fons  of  Jupiter  by  Thalia,  whom  Aifehylus,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Macrobius,  calls  JKtnu^  in  a  tragedy  which  is 
loft.  Ihe  nymph  ^tna,  when  pregnant,  begged  Ju¬ 
piter  to  remove  her  from  the  purfuit  of  Juno.  Upon 
which  he  concealed  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  world  two  children,  to  whom  were  | 

given  the  name  of  Pa/ict^  astt©  rov  ttocXiv  becaufe  1 

they  came  again  into  the  world  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  Thefe  deities  were  worlhipped  with  many  cere-  ^ 

monies  by  the  Sicilians;  and  near  their  temple  were  two 
fmall  lakes,  which  w^ere  fuppofed  to  have  fpruiig  out  of 
the  earth  when  they  were  born.  Near  thefe  pools  it  w^as 
ufual  to  take  the  moft  folemn  oaths  when  any  body  wifii- 
ed  to  decide  controverCes  and  quarrels.  If  any  of  the 
perfons  who  took  the  oaths  w^cre  perjured,  they  were 
immediately  punilhed  fupernaturally  ;  and  thofe  whofe 
oath,  by  the  deities  of  the  place,  was  fincere,  departed  ^ 

unhurt.  The  Palici  had  alfo  an  oraele,  wdiich  was  con- 
fulted  upon  feme  great  emergencies,  and.whlch  rendered  * 

the  trueft  and  moft  unequivocal  anfw^ers.  In  a  fuperfli- 
tious  age,  the  altars  of  the  Palici  were  ftalned  with  the 
blood  of  human  facrifices  ;  but  this  barbarous  cuftom  did 
not  laft  long,  as  the  deities  w'ere  fatisfied  with  the  ufual 
offerings. 

PALINDROMUS,  a  verfe  or  fentence  which  runs 
the  fame  wdien  read  either  backwards  or  forwards.  Such 
is  the  verfe, 

Roma  ttbi fuhito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

Some  people  of  lelfure  have  refined  upon  the  Palindro- 
mus,and  compofed  verfes,each  word  of  which  is  the  fame 
backwards  as  forwards  ;  for  inftance,  that  of  Camden  : 

Odo  tenet  mulum^  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna, 

Anna  tenet  mappam  madidam,  mulimi  tenet  Odo, 

PALINGENESIA,  among  divines,  the  fame  with 
regeneration.  Among  the  older  chemlfts,  it  denotes  the  ! 

producing  of  a  body  from  its  principles.  > 

PALINGENIUSj 
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Pallngeniiis  PALINGENIUS,Marcellus,  an  Italian  poet,  well 
I!  known  by  a  poem  divided  into  12  books,  and  en- 
,  titled  Zodiacus  Vitce^  which  he  was  fever al  years  in  com- 
^  pofing,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules  II.  of  Efle,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  Some  fay  he  was  a  phyfieian  to  that  prince  : 
others  rank  him  among  the  learned  Lutherans,  to  whom 
the  duchefs  of  Ferrara  gave  a  reception  in  her  court,  and 
honoured  with  her  prote61ion.  His  Zodiac  contains  good 
things,  and  is  a  phllofophieal  fatire  againft  immorality 
and  falfe  prejudices.  Of  the  author’s  life,  however,  but 
little  is  known.  He  died  fome  time  between  the  years 
IJ37  and  1543. 

PALINODY,  a  difcourfe  contrary  to  former  avowed 
principles  5  hence  the  phrafe  of  palinodiam  canere  was 
taken  for  a  recantation.  ^ 

PALINURIpromontorium  (Virgil,  Velleius),  with 
a  eognominal  port,  was  lituated  at  the  fouth  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Pseftanus  on  the  eoall  of  Lucania  :  fo  called 
from  Palinurus,  iEneas’s  fleerfman,  who  there  periflied 
(Mela,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus). 

PALINURUS,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory^  i^neas’s  pilot, 
whofe  fate  Virgil  very  particularly  defcribes.  He  fell 
into  the  fea  when  afleep  ;  and  was  three  days  expofed  to 
the  terapefls  and  its  agitation,  and  at  lafl  came  fafe 
afltore,  when  the  cruel  inhabitants  of  the  place  mur¬ 
dered  him  to  get  his  clothes.  His  body  was  left  un¬ 
buried  on  the  fea  fhore  :  and  fince,  according  to  the 
religion  of  the  old  Romans,  no  one  could  crofs  the 
Stygian  lake  before  100  years  were  elapfed,  if  his  re¬ 
mains  had  not  been  decently  buried,  'we  find  i^neas, 
when  he  went  down  to  hell,  fpeaking  to  Palinurus,  and 
afluring  him,  that  though  his  bones  were  deprived  of  a 
funeral,  yet  the  place  where  his  body  was  expofed  fiiould 
foon  be  adorned  with  a  monument,  and. bear  his  name  5 
and  accordingly  a  promontory  was  called  Falinurus^ 

PALISADES,  in  fortification,  llakes  made  of  ftrong 
fplit  wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  fix  or  feven  inches 
fquare,  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  in  rows  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  afunder,  placed  in  the  covert 
way,  at  three  feet  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  parapet  or 
fide  of  the  glacis,  to  fecure  it  from  furprife.  They  are 
alfo  ufed  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half 
moons,  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and  in  general  all  polls 
liable  to  furprife.  They  are  ufually  fixed  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  though  fome  make  an  angle  inclining  towards  the 
ground  next  the  enemy,  that  the  ropes  call  over  them  to 
tear  them  up  may  flip  off. 

Turning  PALISADES  ;  an  invention  of  M.  Coehorn, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  pallfades  of  the  covert  way 
from  the  befiegers  fliot.  'Fhey  are  fo  ordered,  that 
as  many  of  them  as  Hand  in  the  length  of  a  rod,  or 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like  traps,  fo  as  not 
to  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy  till  they  juft  bring  on  their 
attack  •,  and  yet  are  always  ready  to  do  the  proper  fer- 
vlce  of  palifades. 

PALIS SE,  in  Heraldry^  a  bearing  like  a  range  of 
palifades  before  a  fortification,  reprefented  on  a  fclfe, 
riling  up  a  confiderable  height,  and  pointed  a-top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALIURUS,"in  Botany,  See  Rhamnus,  Botany 
Index, 

PALL,  in  Heraldry^  a  figure  like  a  Greek  y,  about 
the  breadth  of  a  pallet ;  it  is  by  fome  heralds  called 
a  crofs  palf  on  account  of  its  being  looked  upon  as  an 
archiepifcopal  bearing. 
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PALLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mantle  which  wo¬ 
men  wore  over  the  gown  called It  was  borne  on 
the  left  Ihoulder  \  whence  palling  to  the  other  fide,  under 
the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  were  bound  under  the  left 
arm,  leaving  the  breaft  and  arm  quite  bare.  It  had  a 
great  many  folds,  and  derived  its  name  from  to 

Jhake  or  tremble, 

PALLADIO,  Andrea,  a  celebrated  Italian  archi- 
te6l  of  the  1 6th  century,  was,  a  native  of  Vicenza  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  difciple  of  Trillin.  He  made  exa^l 
drawings  of  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  in  Rome, 
adding  commentaries  to  them,  which  went  through  fe- 
veral  impreflions.  But  this,  though  a  very  ufeful  work, 
was  greatly  exceeded  by  theTreatife  of  Archite6lure  in 
four  books,  which  he  publiflied  in  1570.  Inigo  Jones 
wrote  fome  excellent  remarks  on  it  5  which  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  an  edition  of  Palladio,  publilhed  by  Leonl,  in  two 
vols.  folio,  1741. 

PALLADIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  ftatue  of  the  god- 
defs  Pallas.  It  was  about  three  cubits  high,  and  re¬ 
prefented  the  goddefs  fitting  and  holding  a  pike  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  diftalF  and  a  fpindle.  It 
fell  down  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  as  he  was 
building  the  citadel  of  Ilium.  Some,  however,  fuppofe, 
that  it  fell  at  Pefiinus  in  Phrygia  j  or,  according  to 
others,  Dardanus  got  it  as  a  prefent  from  his  mother 
Eledlra.  There  are  fome  w’ho  maintain,  that  the  palla¬ 
dium  was  made  with  the  bones  of  Pelops  by  Abaris  5  but 
Apollodorus  fays,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of 
clockwork  which  moved  of  itfelf.  However  various 
the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  be  about  this  celebrated 
ftatue,  it  is  unlverfally  allowed,  that  on  its  prefervatiou 
depended  the  fafety  of  Troy.  This  fatality  the  Greeks, 
during  the  Trpjan  war,  were  well  a-ware  of  \  and  there¬ 
fore  UlylTes  and  Dlomedes  were  eommilTioned  to  fteal  it* 
This  they  elfedled  \  and  if  we  can  rely  upon  the  authority 
of  fome,  they  were  diredled  how  to  carry  it  away  by 
Helenus,  a  fon  of  Priam,  wJio  in  this  betrayed  his  coun¬ 
try,  becaufe  his  brother  Deiphobus,  at  the  death  of  Paris, 
had  married  Helen,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  Mi¬ 
nerva  was  enraged  at  the  violence  olfered  to  her  ftatue  \ 
and,  according  to  Virgil,  the  palladium  itfelf  feemed  to 
have  received  life  and  motion  \  and  by  the  flaflies  which 
ftarted  from  its  eyes,  and  fudden  fprings  from  the  earth, 
it  feemed  to  fliow  the  refentinent  of  the  goddefs.  The 
true  palladium,  as  is  obferved  by  fome,  was  not  carried 
a-way  from  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only  a  ftatue  of 
fimilar  fize  and  fliape,  which  was  placed  near  it,  to  de¬ 
ceive  whatever  faerilegious  perfons  attempted  to  fteal  it. 
The  palladium,  therefore,  as  they  maintain,  ^neas  con¬ 
veyed  fafe  from  'J'roy  to  Italy,  and  it  was  afterwards 
preferved  by  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  feerecy  and 
veneration  in  the  temple  of  Vefta  \  a  cireumftance  which 
none  but  the  veftal  virgin?  knew.  It  was  efteemed  the 
deftiny  of  Rome  \  and  there  were  feveral  others  made 
perfectly  like  it,  to  fecure  it  from  being  ftolen,  as  was 
that  of  Troy,  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared  fliould 
never  be  taken  fo  long  as  the  palladium  was  found  with¬ 
in  its  w'alls.  A  palladium  was  alfo  placed  by  Nicias  in 
the  citadel  of  Athens. 

Palladium,  one  of  the  newly  difeovered  metals, 
which  is  found  alloyed  with  platina.  See  CHEMISTRY 
Index^  and  Ores,  Reduclion  of^  under  Platina, 

PALL  ADI  US,  bifhop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia, 
and  then  of  Afpona.  He  w'as  a  Galatian,  and  born  at 

Cappadocia. 
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Palladius  Cappadocia.  He  became  an  anchorite  in  the  mountain 

p  11.  .  .  of  Nebria  in  388,  and  was  confeerated  a  bifhop  in  401. 

.  ^  avicini.  intimate  friend  of  St  John  Chryfoftom,  whom 

he  never  forfooH  during  the  time  of  his  perfecution,  nor 
even  in  his  exile.  He  went  to  Rome  feme  time  after 
Chryfollom’s  death,  and  at  the  requelt  of  Laufus  gover¬ 
nor  of  Cappadocia,  compofed  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ancho¬ 
rites  or  Hermits,  and  entitled  it  Laiijtaca^  after  the  name 
of  that  lord,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  420,  when  it 
was  written,  being  then  the  20th  year  of  his  epifcopacy, 
and  53d  of  his  age.  Palladius  was  aeeufed  of  being  an 
Origenilt.  It  is  true^  he  %vas  an  enemy  to  St  Jerome, 
of  whom  he  does  not  fpeak  well,  and  was  intimately 
conneded  with  Rufhnus  ;  but  perhaps  no  good  proof 
can  be  brought  of  his  Origenifm.  He  had  been  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Evagrias  of  Pontu?,  and  was  even  fufpe6led  of 
entertaining  the  fenliraents  of  Pelagius.  He  died  in  the 
t;th  century,  but  in  what  year  is  not  certain.  His  Hi- 
ilory  was  publilhed  in  Greek  by  Meurlius  at  Amfler- 
dam  in  1619,  and  in  Latin  in  the  Bibliotheca  F atrum  ; 
but  he  feetns  not  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Life  of 
St  John  Chryfodom  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  M.  Bigot, 
printed  in  1680. 

PALLAS,  a  freed  man  of  Claudius,  celebrated  for 
the  power  and  the  riehes  which  he  obtained.  He  ad- 
vifed  the  emperor  his  mafter  to  marry  Agrippina,  and  to 
adopt  her  fon  Nero  for  his  fueeeflbr.  It  was  through 
him  and  Agrippina  that  the  death  of  Claudius  was  ha- 
fleiied,  and  that  Nero  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  Nero, 
however,  forgot  to  whom  he  "was  indebted  for  it.  He 
dlfcarded  Pallas,  and  fome  time  after  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  that  he  might  procure  his  great  riehes. 

Pallas,  a  fmall  planet  lately  difeovered,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  the  folar  fyflem.  See  Planet. 

^PALL  AVICINI,  Ferrante,  an  Italian  writer, 
defeended  from  a  noble  family  in  Placentia,  Avas  born 
about  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century.  He  foon  gave 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  quickly  improved 
in  elaffieal  erudition.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education  in  the  monallery  of  Auguftin  friars  at 
IMilan,  where  he  took  the  habit,  lived  much  efteemed 
for  piety  and  learning,  and  raifed  great  ex  Deflations  of 
future  fame  5  but  being  fomewhat  amorouily  inclined, 
he  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a  young  courtezan  of 
Venice,  whofe  charms  proved  irrefiftible  ;  and  in  order 
to  enjoy  them  without  reflraint,  he  obtained  leave  from 
his  general  to  make  the  tour  of  France.  Accordingly, 
he  pretended  to  fet  out  for  that  country  ;  but  it  was 
only  a  blind  to  cover  his  real  defign.  He  never  left 
Venice,  but  lived  there  privately,  enchanted  in  the 
arms  of  his  Venus :  and  having  too  ready  a  talent  at 
invention,  he  impofed  upon  his  friends  by  often  fend¬ 
ing  them  in  letters  feigned  accounts  of  his  travels 
.  through  France ;  alfo  informing  them  of  feveral  things 
refpe^ing  that  court,  which  he  learned  from  the  ad¬ 
vices  of  many  confiderable  perfons  with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded. 

His  finances  were  in  the  mean  time  greatly  reduced  5 
and  in  this  exigence  he  naturally  had  recourfe  to  his 
wits  for  fupplies.  He  wrote  for  the  bookfellers  5  and 
compofed  feveral  pieces,  more  for  the  fake  of  lucre  than 
out  of  fondnefs  for  author fliip.  Among  other  •things, 
he  wrote  a  colle61ion  of  letters,  moftly  fatirical,  which 
he  called  The  Courier  Robbed  of  Jus  Mail,  The  work 
appeared  at  firft  in  fuch  a  call,  as  could  not  give  great 
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ofFcnee  except  to  the  Spaniards,  againfl  whom  he  had  rallavlciiu* 
fome  grudge.  The  piece  was  accordingly  licenfed  by 
the  inquifitors  \  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  fe- 
cretary  of  tlie  republic  of  Venice,  who  at  that  time 
was  licenfer  of  books,  he  would  nut  give  his  imprima¬ 
tur,  though  great  iuterefl  was  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  neither  w^ould  he  return  the  manufeript.  This 
enraged  Pallavieini  fo  much,  that  had  not  his  friends 
retrained  him,  he  would  have  purfued  the  affair  to  his 
ruin. 

At  length  he  found  an  opportunity  of  travelling 
into  Germany  with  the  duke  of  Amalfi,  as  his  chaplain. 

This  journey,  as  w^as  to  be  expelled,  had  no  good  ef- 
fe<R;  either  upon  his  wit  or  his  morals.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  finding  lymfclf,  from  the  manners  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  more  at  liberty,  he  indulged  his  genius  and  paf- 
lions  with  greater  eafe  *,  and  after  a  refidence  there  of 
upwards  of  a  year  with  the  duke,  he  returned  to  Ve¬ 
nice.  He  w^as  now  refolved  to  have  his  full  meafure  of 
revenge  againfl  the  feeretary  of  the  republic  for  keeping 
his  manuferiptj  and  with  him  his  refentment joined  the 
family  of  Barberlni,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  his  nephews, 
becaufc  they  alfo  endeavoured,  at  the  inlligation  of  the 
jefuits,  to  get  all  his  manuferipts  forbid  the  prefs.  In 
this  raneorous  fpirit  he  call  his  Courier  into  new  mo¬ 
del,  and  enlarged  it  with  many  letters  and  difeourfes. 

Thus  new  modelled,  he  offered  it  to  a  bookfeller,  wFo 
undertook  to  get  it  printed;  but  our  author  was  betray¬ 
ed  by  a  pretended  friend ;  who  a<Red  the  part  of  a  fpy, 
and  informed  the  archbifhop  of  Vltelli,  then  the  pope’s 
nuneio  at  Venice,  juH  as  the  work  was  finillied  at  the 
prefs  :  at  the  fame  time,  this  treacherous  friend  bought 
the  whole  impreffion;  and  upon  the  nuncio’s  complaint, 
Pallavieini  was  iniprlfoncd.  In  this  mifcrable  condition 
he  found  a  friend  in  one  of  his  miflrcfies,  w'ho,  feeing 
him  abandoned  by  moll  of  his  patrons,  not  only  fupport- 
ed  him,  but  conveyed  letters  to  him,  by  which  Ihe  gave 
him  fuch  information  as  enabled  him  to  make  a  proper 
defence,  and  to  recover  his  liberty. 

But  a  war  having  in  the  mean  time  broken  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Barberini  and  the  duke  of  Parma ;  Palla- 
vlcini,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  fuppofed  in- 
flruments  of  his  imprifonment,  wrote  a  piece  entitled 
“  The  tinkling  Inltrument  to  call  together  the  Bar¬ 
berini  Bees  and  dedicated  it  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
foundell  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelli.  The  nuncio 
finding  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  his  complaints 
on  the  oecafion,  procured  by  bribery  one  Charles 
Morfu,  a  Frenchman  of  infamous  chara61er,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  pafs  for  a  gentleman,  to  enfiiarc  Pallavieini  : 
to  which  end,  the  traitor  ufed  his  befl  endeavours  to 
infinuate  himfelf  into  his  fricndlhip,  and  at  length  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  accompany  him  to  France.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  his  fortune  would  be.  made  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  encouragement  which  was  given  to  men  of  let¬ 
ters  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  :  and  the  better  to  favour 
the  deceit,  he  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  inviting  our  author  to  France,  and  exprelfing  a 
defire  he  had  to  ellablilh  in  Paris  an  academy  for  the 
Italian  tongue,  under  the  direftion  of  Pallavieini.  The 
fnare  took  j  and  now,  fafeinated  by  the  profped  of 
gain,  Pallavieini  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  like  an  ox 
to  the  flaughter,  whitherfoc.vcr  Morfu  thought  pro¬ 
per.  He  left  Venice  much  againfl  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  went  lirft  to  Bergamo,  where  he  fpent  a 
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PaUavicIni.  few  days  with  fome  of  his  relations,  by  way  of  giving 
fome  cntcrtainraent  to  Morfu.  They  then  fet  olF  for 
Geneva,  to  the  gieat  fatisfaftion  of  our  author,  who 
propofed  to  get  fome  of  his  works  printed  there,  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  Italy.  Morfu,  how¬ 
ever,  inflead  of  condu6ling  him  to  Paris,  took  the 
Toad  to  Avignon  *,  where,  croffing  the  bridge  of  So- 
races.  In  the  county  of  Venaiflin,  they  were  feized  by 
a  gang  of  jhirri^  or  flierlff’s  officers,  on  pretence  of 
carrying  cimtraband  goods,  and  confined.  Morfu  was 
quickly  difeharged,  and  very  liberally  rewarded  5  but 
Pallavicini,  being  carried  to  Avignon,  was  Imprifoned; 
and  notwithftanding,  on  his  examination  concerning 
fome  papers  found  upon  him,  he  made  a  very  artful 
defence.  It  W'as  In  vain.  The  feiitence  was  already 
brought  from  Rome,  apd  he  was  to  undergo  a  trial 
merely  for  form’s  fake.  For  this  purpofe  being  put 
into  a  dark  dungeon,  he  made  another  effort  to  efcape. 
He  managed  matters  fo  well  with  his  keeper,  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  wax  candles  to  be  allowed  him,  under  pretence  of 
amufing  himfelf  with  reading,  and  when  he  had  got 
a  number  of  thefe,  he  fet  fire  one  night  to  the  prifon 
door.  In  order  to  get  off  by  that  means  \  but  the  ftra- 
tagem  did  not  fucceed,  and  he  was  of  courfe^  confined 
much  clofer,  and  treated  with  great  inhuinanity.  Af¬ 
ter  a  year’s  fuffering,  he  was  brought  to  trial.  In  which 
he  made  an  excellent  defence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with 
hopes  of  relief.  He  had  even  begun  a  whimfical  piece 
on  the  fubje6l  of  melancholy  ^  but,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pedlations,  he  was  fentenced  to  die,  and  loft  his  head 
on  a  fcaffold  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

He  of  fo  beedlefs  and  profufe  a  difpofition,  that 
had  he  poffeffed  an  immenfe  eftate  he  would  have  fpent 
it  .all.  He  was  never  engaged  in  a  virtuous  paffion,  be¬ 
ing  Inflamed  to  a  prodigious  and  unnatural  degree  with 
the  love  of  the  meaneft  and  moft  infamous  proftitutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  be  more  fincere  and 
faithful  in  his  friendftilps,  nor  was  ever  a  man  a  greater 
prey  to  treachery ;  Infomuch  that,  when  releafed  from 
prifon  in  Venice,  he  was  told  that  a  wTCtch  had  betrayed 
him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  It,  faying, 
“  How  can  this  be,  fince  he  declared  himfelf  my  friend, 
and  I  made  him  privy  to  all  my  concerns  !”  He  ufed, 
while  he  wore  a  religious  habit,'  to  ftudy  or  write  two 
or  three  hours  In  bed  every  morning.  The  reft  of  the 
day  he  fpent  either  in  the  company  of  Idle  perfons,  or 
elfe  Avith  the  ladies  :  but  after  he  had  wholly  left  the 
monaftic  life,  upon  pretence  of  fecuring  himffilf  from 
the  fnares  of  his  enemies,  he  lived  in  a  very  irregular 
manner.  He  was  poffeffed  of  a  fine  genius,  had  a 
great  facility  in  Avriting ;  and  till  he  Avas  corrupted  by 
the  commerce  of  mean  leAvd  Avomen,  he  Avrote  pieces 
Avorthy  of  Immortality.  He  did  not  fpend  much  time 
or  pains  either  in  compofitlon  or  In  revlfion,  for  he  fre¬ 
quently  fent  to  the  prefs  the  very  firft  exertions  of  his 
<i^enius5  yet  nature  had  given  him  fo  noble  a  vein  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  he  had  greatly  Improved  by  perufing  the 
beft  authors,  that  his  firft  thoughts  Avere  often  equal  to 
the  moft  laboured  compofitions.  He  Avas  modeft,  and 
fpoke  of  himfelf  Avith  diffidence  :  but  his  Avorks  are 
ftrongly  tln<ftured  AvIth  envy,  malice,  and  gall.  He 
made  but  a  poor  figure  in  converfatlon ;  and  Avhen  AvIth 
perfons  of  Avorth  and  diftindion,  Avould  often  retire  to 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  feem  quite  Avrapt  up  in 
thought.  He  never  exerted  his  Avit  and  humour  after 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 
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his  return  from  Germany,  but  Avhen  he  Avas  in  the  com-  Pahavicim 
pany  of  fome  mean  women.  Upon  the  Avhole,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine  Avhether  vice  01  virtue  was  the  moft 
predominant  feature  in  his  chara<5lcr.  His  death  gave 
birth  to  a  dialogue,'  entitled,  Anima  erraiiti  di  Ferro  rite 
Pallavicini,  or,  “  The  Avandering  Ghoft  of  Pallavici¬ 
ni,”  Befides  his  life  at  the  head  of  his  AVorks  in  tAVO 
volumes,  there  is  another  prefixed  to  the  “  Divortio  cc- 
lefte,”  at  Amfterdani,  1696. 

PALLENE,  a  fmall  penlnfula  of  Thrace  or  Mace¬ 
donia,  formerly  called  Fklegra,  It  Is  fituated  near  the 
bay  of  Thermce,  and  contains  five  cities,  the  principal  of 
Avhich  is  called  Pallene,  It  was  famous,  according  to 
fome  of  the  ancients,  for  an  engagement  betAveen  the 
gods  and  the  giants. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval  table,  or 
piece  of  Avood  or  ivory,  very  thin  and  fmooth  ;  on  and 
round  AvhIch  the  painters  place  the  fevcral  colours  they 
have  occafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the  pencil.  The 
middle  ferves  to  mix  the  colours  on,  and  to  make  the 
tints  required  in  the  Avork.  It  has  no  handle,  but,  In- 
ftead  thereof,  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  thumb  through 
to  hold  it. 

Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible  makers,  &:c.  a 
Avooden  inftrument,  almoft  the  only  one  they  ufe,  for 
forming,  beating,  and  rounding  their  Avorks.  They 
have  fevcral  kinds:  the.largeft  are  oval,  AvIth  a  handle  j 
others  are  round,  or  hollowed  triangularly  j  others, 
in  fine,  are  In  manner  of  large  knives,  ferving  to  cut 
off  Avhatever  is  fuperfluous  on  the  moulds  of  their 
AVork. 

Pallet,  in  gilding,  an  inftrument  made  of  a  fquir- 
rel’s  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from  the  pillow, 
and  to  apply  and  extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be  gilt. 

See  Gilding. 

Pallet,  in  Heraldry,  Is  nothing  but  a  fmall  pale, 
confiding  of  one  half  of  it  In  breadth,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  are  fometimes  feveral  of  them  upon  one 
ftiield. 

Pallet,  Is  alfo  a  part  belonging  to  the  balance  of  a 
Avatch  or  movement.  See  the  article  Watch. 

PAL  LI  AT  a  name  Avhich  the  Romans  gave  to 

fuch  plays  as  laid  the  plot  in  Greece,  and  required  the 
performers  to  appear  in  Grecian  habits.  It  is  ufed  in 
contradiftin6lion  to  togatre,  in  Avhich  the  feene  Avas  laid 
at  Rome,  and  in  Avhich  the  dreffes  Avere  Roman.  The 
Avord  palliatae  Is  derived  from  'pallium,  Avhich  Avas  a  part 
of  drefs  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  j  whereas  the  toga  be, 
longed  to  the  Romans  only.  See  Togatje,  Come¬ 
dy,  &:c. 

PALLIATION,  or  a  Palliative  Cure,  in  Medi~ 
cine.  Is  Avhen,  in  defperate  and  incurable  difeafes,  after 
predidling  the  fatal  event,  the  phyfician  prefcribes  fome 
remedies  for  mitigating  the  pain  or  fome  other  urgent 
fymptoms,  as  in  ulcerated  cancers,  or  cancerous  fiftulas, 
and  the  like. 

PALLIO  cooPERiRE.  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom,  , 

Avhere  children  Avere  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and 
their  parents  Avere  afterwards  married,  that  thofe  child-, 
ren,  together  AvIth  the  father  and  mother,  fliould  ftand 
pallio  cooperti,  under  a  cloth,  Avhilethe  marriage  was  fo- 
lemnizing;  Avhich  Avas  a  kind  of  adoption,  and  had  the 
effe6l  of  a  legitimation.  Thus  Robert  Grofthead,  the 
famous  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  In  one  of  his  letters  fays  ; 

In  Jignum  legitimationis,  nati  ante  matrimonium  confue- 
4  X  verunt 
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veranf  pom  fuh  pailio  fuper  parentes  eorum  extento  in 
matrimjuii  folemni^atiane, 

^  Selden,  in  his  notes  on  Flcta,  adds,  that  the  children 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafler,  by  Catharine 
Swinford,  though  legitimated  by  a£l:  of  parliament,  yet 
"U'ere  covered  with  the  pall  when  the  parents  were  mar¬ 
ried. 

^  PALLIUM,  a  word  often  mentioned  in  our  old 
hiflorians.  ^  Durandus  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  garment 
made  of  wliite  wool,  after  the  following  manner,  viz. 
The  nuns  of  St  Agnes,  every  year,  on  the  feall  day  of 
their  faint,  offer  two  white  lambs  on  the  altar  of  their 
church,  during  the  time  they  fing  Ag?ius  Dci^  in  a  fo- 
lemn  mafs  \  which  lambs  are  afterwards  taken  by  two 
of  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  by  them  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  pope’s  fubdeacons,  who  fend  them  to  pafture 
till  (hearing  time,  and  then  they  are  ihorn,  and  the  pall 
is  made  of  their  wool  mixed  with  other  white  wool. 
The  pall  being  thus  made,  is  carried  to  the  Lateran 
church,  and  there  placed  on  the  high  altar,  by  the  dea¬ 
cons  of  that  church,  on  the  bodies  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  5  and  after  an  ufual  watching,  it  is  carried  away 
in  the  night,  and  delivered  to  the  fubdeacons,  who  lay 
it  up  fafe.  And  becaule  it  was  taken  from  the  body  of 
St  Peter,  it  fignifies  the  plenitude  of  ecclefiaftical 
power  :  and  therefore  it  was  the  prerogative  of  popes, 
who  pretend  to  be  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  that  faint, 
to  invert  other  prelates  with  it  *,  which  at  firrt  was 
done  nowhere  but  at  Rome,  though  afterwards  at  other 
])laces. 

Pallium,  in  antiquity,  an  upper  garment  or  mantle 
v^orn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by  the  Romans. 
Each  of  thefe  was  fo  peculiar  to  the  refpedive  nations, 
that  Pallia  tits  is  ufed  to  rtgnify  a  Greek,  and  Tog  atm  a 
Roman. 

PALM,  has  among  almort  all  nations  been  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  vidory,  and  adlgned  as  the  reward  of 
it.  The  reafon  w'hy  this  tree  was  adopted,  and  made 
ufe  of  to  reprefent  vidory,  is  faid  to  be,  becaufe  it 
is  fo  elaftic,  that  if  preffed  by  the  greatelt  weight,  it 
will  rife  fuperior  to  the  prelTurc,  and  be  able  to  re- 
rtore  itfelf  to  its  former  (late,  appearing  almoll  invin¬ 
cible. 

PALM-Sumlay,  in  the  Chriftian  church,  the  Sunday 
next  before  Eafter  \  being  fo  called  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerufalem,  when  the  mul¬ 
titude  that  attended  him  lire  wed  branches  on  his  way. 

The  ancients  had  other  names  for  this  day.  For,  i. 
They  call  it  Dominica  Compel entium^  i.  e.  Sunday  of 
the  Competentes  ;  becaufe  on  that  day  the  catechumens 
came  to  ailL  the  bi(hop  leave  to  be  admitted  to  baptifm, 
which  was  conferred  the  Sunday  following.  They  had 
alfo  then  given  them  the  fymbol  or  credo,  to  get  off  by 
heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bifhop  in  the  ceremony  of 
baptifm.  2.  They  called  it  Capitilnviumy  the  Sunday 
of  wafhing  the  head  j  becaufe  thofe  that  were  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  the  following  Sunday  were  prepared  by  wartiing 
their  heads  on  this  day.  Some  time  afterwards  they 
called  it  Indulgence  Sunday^  becaufe  the  emperors  and 
patriarchs  ufed  to  diftribute  gifts  on  that  day. 

P ALM-Tree.  See  Phoenix,  Botany  Index, 

PALMA,  or  Palma  Nova,  a  very  ftrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  Friuli,  in  the  territory  of  Venice.  It  is  a  very 
important  place,  for  the  defence  of  the  Venetians  againft 
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that  very  purpofe.  i  hey  have  cut  ’a  canal  near  tliis  PaJnig 
place,  which  is  very  advantageous.  It  is  feated  on  I! 
the  fea  fide,  lo  miles  louth-eaft  of  Udino,  and 
north-eaft  of  Venice.  Eaft  Long.  13.  15.  North  Lat. 

46.  2. 

Palma,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  one  of 
the  Canaries,  56  miles  north- weft  of  Gomera,  and  about 
75  in  circumference.  It  abounds  in  wine  and  fugar  j 
and  has  a  handfome  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  car¬ 
ries  on* a  trade  in  wine  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  other 
parts.  Their  beft  vines  grow  in  a  foil  called  the  Brenia, 
where  they  make  1 2,000  butts  of  wine  every  year, 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  palm  wine.  There 
is  plenty  of  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  fruits.  In  1623  a 
volcano  broke  out  In  this  illand,  with  a  moft  violent 
earthquake  j  the  flame  was  feen  for  fix  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  and  a  great  quantity  of  allies  were  tlirown  as 
far  as  TcnerifFe.  It  'was  conquered  by  tlie  Spaniards 
in  1460. 

PALM^,  Palms,  Under  this  name  Linnaeus  has 
arranged  feveral  genera,  w'hich,  although  capable  of  a 
place  in  feparate  clafles  of  his  fyftem,  he  choofes  ra¬ 
ther,  on  account  of  their  fingular  ftrudlure,  to  place 
apart,  in  an  appendix  to  the  work. — See  BotaNY  In¬ 
dex, 

I'he  fame  plants  conftitute  one  of  the  feven  families 
or  tribes  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftributed  by 
Linnaeus  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica,  They  are  defined 
to  be  plants  with  fimple  ftems,  which  at  their  fummit 
bear  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  ferns,  being  a 
compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a  branch  \  and  whofe  flowers 
and  fruit  arc  produced  on  that  particular  receptacle 
or  feat  called  a  fpadix,  protruded  from  a  common  ca¬ 
lyx  in  form  of  a  (heath  or  fcabbard,  termed  by  Linnae¬ 
us  fpatha, 

Palnur  is  likewife  the  name  of  the  firft  order  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

PALMARIS  MUSCLE,  in  jdnatomy*  See  there. 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

PALMATED,  fomething  refembling  the  fliape 
of  the  hand :  thus  w’e  fay,  palmated  leaves,  roots, 

(tones,  8cc. 

^  PALMERSTON’S  Island,  fituated  In  the  South 
Seas,  w^hich  Captain  Gook  vifited  in  his  fecond  and  laft 
voyages.  It  confifts  of  a  group  of  fmall  iflets,  nine  or 
ten  in  number,  conne£ted  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and 
lying  in  a  circular  direftion.  It  admits  of  no  anchor¬ 
age,  nor  are  there  any  inhabitants  on  it,  though  it 
abounds  ^vith  cocoa  nuts,  feurvy  grafs,  and  the  wliarra 
tree.  This  ifland  is  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  is  not  elevated  above  three  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  It  confifts  entirely  of  a  coral  fand, 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  blackifli  mould,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  produced  from  rotten  vegetables.  At  one 
part  of  the  reef  (fay  our  navigators),  which  bounds  the 
lake  within,  almoll  even  with  the  furface,  there  was  a 
large  bed  of  coral,  which  afforded  a  moft  enchanting 
profpedl.  Its  bafe,  which  was  fixed  to  the  fliore,  ex¬ 
tended  fo  far  that  it  could  not  be  feen,  fo  that  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  fufpended  in  the  water.  Even  this  delightful 
feene  was  greatly  Improved  by  the  multitude  of  fifties 
that  gently  glided  along,  feemingly  with  the  moft  prr- 
fe6l  feenrity.  Their  colours  were  the  moft  beautiful 
that  can  be  imagined,  blue,  yellow,  black,  red,  &e  far 
excelling  any  thing  that  can  be  produced  by  art.  ITe 
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Pa1m«r-  ridinefs  of  tliis  fubmarine  grotto  was  greatly  increafed 
(ion’s  iuand  their  various  forms  •,  and  the  whole  could  not  polTi- 
bly  be  furveyed  without  a  pleafing  tranfport,  accompa¬ 
nied  at  the  fame  time  with  regret,  that  a  work  fo  afto-  , 
nilbingly  elegant  Ihould  be  concealed  in  a  place  fo  fel- 
dnm  explored  by  the  human  eye.”  E.  Long.  196.  35. 
S.  Eat.  18.  8. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  nrnithologiOs,  the  fame 


Palmyra. 


with  web-footed  birds.  See  OrkiTHOLOGY. 

PALMIS'PPtY,  a  kind  of  divination,  or  rather  a 
deceitful  art  praftifed  by  gypfies,  who  pretend  to  forctel 
events  by  looking  upon  the  lines  and  marks  of  the  hand. 

P  ALMUS,  a  long  meafure  ufed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Grecian  palmiis  was  of  two  forts  •, 
the  greater,  which  contained  nine  finger  breadths,  and 
the  lefs  which  contained  four.  The  Homan  palmus  was 
alfo  of  two  forts;  the  greater,  which  cotitained  twelve 
finger  breadths,  or  eight  inches  and  a  half  Englifli ;  and 
the  lefs,  wdiieh  contained  four  finger  breadths,  or  near 
three  inches  Englith. — The  great  palmus  was  taken 
from  the  length  of  the  hand  or  fpan  ,  the  lefs  from  the 
breadth  of  it.  The  Greek  palmus  was  called  chran. 
See  Measure. 

PALMY^liA,  or  Tadmor,  a  noble  city  of  ancient 
Syria,  now  in  ruins,  the  origin  of  whofe  name  is  un¬ 
certain.  Neither  is  it  well  known  by  whom  this  city 
w^as  built ;  for  though,  from  the  identity  of  the  names, 
it  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  Tetdmor  in  the 
*1  Kings,  wildern efs  hmXthy  Solomon^,  this  point,  however,  is 
ix.  iS.  and  1x1  uch  controverted  by  many  learned  men.  For  the 
a  Chron.  ^yorld  have  been  long  and  juftly  aflonifhcd  to  find  in  the 
Jell  hus  Syrh,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  with  a  very 

Ant.^Jud.  precarious  and  fcanty  fupply  of  water  only,  and  without 
lib.  i.  a  particular  connexion  -with  any  great  monarchy,  ruins 
of  a  city  more  extenfive  and  fplendid  than  Rome  itfelf, 
the  depofitary  of  all  the  arts  which  Greece  in  its  moft 
flourifhing  periods  could  afford.  Tlxe  problem  is  an  in¬ 
tricate  one  ;  yet  when  we  divefl  it  of  many  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  we  fliall  bring  this  flupendous  prodigy  to  no  ve¬ 
ry  uncommon  magnitude.  The  coaft  of  Syria  was  in 
very  early  ages  rich  and  populous ;  and  either  from  the 
convcnioncy  of  procuring  water,  or  from  the  vicinity  of 
India  and  Egypt,  the  population,  inftead  of  increafing 
on  the  mountains,  extended  to  Judea,  and  from  thence 
through  its  plains  only  to  the  internal  parts.  T  he  ruins 
of  this  numerous  people,  and  of  their  habitations,  re¬ 
main;  but  as  their  edifices  were  not  uncommonly  fplen¬ 
did,  or,  as  the  caufes  of  their  deflnuRion  were  powerffil, 
they  have  not  altra6tcd  much  attention.  Yet  the  ruins 
of  more  than  30  towms  are  difcoverable  to  the  fouth- 
eafl  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  thence  towards  Tadmor 
or  Palmyra;  w'e  know  the  caufe  of  the  deflrudlion  of 
thefe  towns,  and  we  know'  that  it  did  not  reach  Palmy¬ 
ra.  T  his  fplendid  city  W'as  not,  therefore,  infulaled  in 
a  mafs  of  fan d  :  it  was  probably  a  link  of  a  continued 
chain  of  population,  or  perhaps  its  termination.  The 
fitiiations  of  towns  in  the  fandy  defert  muft  neceflarily 
be  determined  by  local  advantages.  Tadmor  is  fituated 
where  two  hills  converge,  and  beyond  the  point  where 
they  approach.  Thefe  hills  afforded  water,  that  necef- 
fary  aid  to  animal  life  ;  and  the  aquedufls  through 
which  it  was  brought  from  them  were  difeovered  and 
deferibed  by  Mr  Wood.  Though  the  other  towns  now 
in  ruins  afford  fome  remains  of  luxury  and  opulence,  yet 
in  thefe  refpe6ls  they  are  much  inferior  to  Palmyra ;  and 
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this  deferves  to  be  explained.  Palmyra  was  undoubted-  Palmyra, 
ly  very  ancient.  “  The  two  fprings  of  freffi  water  it  ^ 

pofleffes  (fays  Volncy*)  were,  above  all,  a  powerful  iii-^  T  avtls 
ducement  in  a  defert  everywhere  elfe  fo  parched  and  ^ 

barren.  Thefe,  doubtlefs,  were  the  two  principal  Egypi. 
tives  w  hich  drew'  the  attention  of  Solomon,  and  induced 
that  commercial  prince  to  carry  his  arms  lo  remote 
from  the  limits  of  Judea.”  He  built  iirong  walls 
there  (fays  the  hiftorian  jofephus),  to  fccure  himfclf  in 
the  paffefiion,  and  named  it  TWwor,  which  fignifies  the 
Place  of  Palm  trees.”  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Solomon  w’as  its  firft  founder  ;  but  we  ffiould,  from  this 
paffage,  be  rather  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  already  a 
place  of  know'll  importance.  The  palm  trees  he  found 
there  are  not  the  trees  of  uninhabited  countries.  Prior 
to  the  days  of  Mofes,  the  journeys  of  Abraham  and  Ja¬ 
cob  from  Mefopotamia  into  Syria,  fufficiently  prove  a 
communication  between  thefe  countries,  which  muff 
foon  have  made  Palmyra  flourifli.  The  cinnamon  and 
pearls  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legiflator, 
demonffrate  a  trade  with  India  and  the  Perfian  gulf, 
w'hich  muff  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Palmyra.  At  this  diftance  of  time,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  monuments  of  thefe  early  ages  have  perifti- 
ed,  we  are  liable  to  form  very  falfe  opinions  concerning 
the  ftate  of  thefe  countries  In  thofe  remote  times,  and 
are  the  more  eafily  deceived,  as  we  admit  as  hiftorical 
fa(9:s  antecedent  events  of  an  entirely  different  charaiRer. 

If  we  obferve,  however,  that  men  in  all  ages  are  united 
by  the  fame  Iiiterefts  and  the  fame  defires,  W'e  cannot 
help  concluding,  that  a  commercial  intercourfe  muft  ear¬ 
ly  have  taken  place  betw'een  one  nation  and  another,  and 
that  this  intercourfe  muft  have  been  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  of  more  modern  times.  Without,  therefore, 
going  higher  than  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  invafion  of 
Tadmor  by  that  prince  is  fufficient  alone  to  throw  a 
great  light  on  the  biftory  of  this  city.  I'he  king  of 
Jerufalem  would  never  have  carried  his  attention  to  fo 
dlftant  and  detached  a  fpot,  without  fome  pow^erful  mo¬ 
tive  of  intereft;  and  this  Intercft  could  be  no  other  than 
that  of  an  extenfive  commerce,  of  which  this  place  w'as 
already  the  emporium.  This  commerce  extended  itfelf 
to  India  ;  and,  the  Perfian  gulf  was  the  principal  point 
of  union.” 

From  the  nature  of  the  commodities,  from  the  requi- 
fite  afiiftance  of  the  Tyrians,  and  other  forcible  argu¬ 
ments,  M.  Volney  ftiows  that  the  Perfian  gulf  was  the 
centre  of  the  moft  ancient  commerce  of  the  eaftern 
world  ;  and  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
ftiorter  route,  by  means  of  the  Euphrates,  that  Solomon 
turned  his  attention  to  Tadmor,  diftant  but  three  days 
journey  from  it.  Our  author  goes  on,  “  We  may  even 
reafonablyconje6lure,  w'htn  we  refle(51;  on  the  revolutions 
of  the  following  ages,  that  this  commerce  became  a 
principal  caufe  of  thofe  various  wars  in  Low'er  Afia,  for 
which  the  barren  chronicles  of  thofe  early  times  aftign 
no  motives.  If,  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Affy- 
rians  of  Nineveh  turned  their  ambitious  views  tow'ards 
Chaldea,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was 
wdth  the  intention  to  approach  that  great  foiirce  of  opu¬ 
lence  the  Perfian  gulf.  If  Babylon,  from  being  the 
vaffal  of  Nineveh,  in  a  ftiorttime  became  her  rival,  and 
the  feat  of  a  new  empire,  it  w'as  becaufe  her*  fituation 
rendered  her  the  emporium  of  this  lucrative  trade  ;  in 
(hort,  if  the  kings  of  this  great  city  waged  perpetual 
4X2  wars 
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•  xvars  with  Jerufalem  and  Tyre,  their  object  was  not  on¬ 
ly  to  dt'lpoil  thefe  cities  of  their  riches,  but  to  prevent 
their  invading  their  trade  by  the  way  of  the  Red  fea. 
An  hiftorian  who  has  informed  us  that  Nabuchodonofor, 
before  he  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem,  took  poffellion  of  Tad- 
mor,  clearly  indicates  that  the  latter  city  adled  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  two  neighbouring  capitals.  Their  gra¬ 
dual  decline  became,  under  the  Perfian  empire,  and  the 
fuccelTors  of  Alexander,  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  fud- 
den  greatnefs  of  Palmyra  in  the  time  of  the  Parthians 
and  Romans  j  flic  then  enjoyed  a  long  peace  for  many 
centuries,  w^hich  allowed  her  inhabitants  to  ereiff  thofe 
monuments  of  opulence  whofe  ruins  we  ftill  admire.” 
If  the  former  obfervations  fliowed  the  conne61ion  of  this 
renwite  fpot  with  a  more  populous  country,  thefe  re¬ 
marks  explain  the  caufe  of  the  renovation,  and  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  city.  Our  author’s  remarks  are  at 
leafl;  probable,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  very  convincing. 
Cairo,  in  another,  probably  a  fubordinate  route,  never 
attained  the  fplendour  of  Palmyra  *,  but  the  genius 
of  the  Egyptians,  perhaps  the  laws  of  Egypt,  prevent¬ 
ed  it. 

There  is,  however,  no  authentic  hiftory  of  Palmyra 
till  after  the  captivity  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian 
by  the  Perlians.  It  is  firft  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
hiftorians,  as  a  place  which  Mark  Antony  attempted  to 
plunder,  upon  pretence  that  it  had  not  obferved  a  juff 
neutrality  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians.  Pliny 
takes  notice  of  it  as  being  fituated  in  a  rich  foil,  among 
pleafant  ftreams,  and  totally  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  world  by  a  vaft  fandy  defert,  which  had  preferved 
its  independence  between  Parthia  and  Rome.  There  is 
ftill  a  confiderable  fpot  of  good  foil  next  the  town  and 
on  the  hills  ;  and  even  in  the  wildernefs,  there  were 
palms  and  fig  trees,  fome  of  which  remained  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  though  not  one  is  now 
to  be  found. 

After  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  it  was  become  an 
opulent  city,  to  which  its  fituation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Roman  and  Parthian  empires  greatly  contributed  *,  as 
the  caravans,  in  gwng  to  or  returning  from  the  caft,  fre¬ 
quented  the  place,  and  thus  rendered  it  a  confiderable 
feat  of  merchandife.  It  enjoyed  an  independency  till 
the  time  of  Trajan  ;  wdio,  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  almoft  all  the  Parthian  empire,  reduced  Palmyra 
likewife,  and  it  was  afterwards  accounted  part  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  But  when  the  defeat  and  capti¬ 
vity  of  Valerian  had  fo  much  weakened  the  empire,  that 
the  Perlians  feemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
mafters  of  all  the  eaftern  provinces,  the  Palmyrenians 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  recovering  their  liberty. 
Ocienathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  fent  a  very  refpetffful 
letter  to  Sapor  on  his  return,  accompanied  ^vith  confi* 
derable  prefents  •,  but  by  that  haughty  conqueror  his 
letter  and  embaffy  were  treated  with  the  moft  provoking 
contempt.  The  prefents  were  thrown  into  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  :  and  to  his  letter  Sapor  replied.  That  his  info- 
leu'.  e  in-prbfuming  to  write  to  his  lord  was  inexcufable  *, 
but  if  he  could  atone  for  it  in  any  way,  it  would  be  by 
prefenting  himfelf  before  ihe  throne,  bound  hand  and 
fo  L  in  token  of  a  confeioufnefs  of  his  crime,  and  the 
ponifliment  he  deferved.  With  this  Injurious  treatment 
Odenathus  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  fwore  either  to 
bri-g  d  own  the  pride  of  the  haughty  conqueror,  or  die 
in  the  attest.  Accordingly,  having  alTembled  what 
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forces  he  could,  he  fell  upon  the  Perfians,  deftroyed  a 
number  of  them,  took  a  great  part  of  their  baggage,  and  ' 
fume  of  the  king’s  concubines.  Of  the  war  ol  Odena- 
thus  with  the  Perfians,  however,  we  know  very  little  : 
only  that  though  the  latter  were  often  vanquifhed  and 
the  independency  of  Palmyra  eftablilhed  for  the  pre- 
fent  j  yet  Valerian  was  never  releafed  from  his  captivi¬ 
ty,  though  Odenalhus  earncftly  wiftied  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  refeuing  him  from  his  enemies. 

Odenathus  enjoyed  his  fovereignty  but  a  very  fliort 
time  -y  being  murdered  by  his  nephew,  who  was  foon 
after  put  to  death  by  Zenobia  the  wife  of  Odenathus. 
This  lady  is  faid  to  have  been  poflefled  of  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Gibbon,  almoft  the  only  Afiatlc  woman 
^vho  is  recorded  to  have  overcome  the  obftacles  arifing 
from  the  confined  fituation  of  the  fair  fex  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Immediately  on  taking  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  her  hufhand,  flie  aflumed  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  foon  ftrengthened  herfelf  fo  much,  that  flie 
refolved  to  fubmit  neither  to  the  Roman  nor  Perfian 
power.  The  neighbouring  ftates  of  Arabia,  Armenia, 
and  Perfia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  folicited  her  alli¬ 
ance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenathus,  which  extend¬ 
ed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his 
widow  added  the  inheritance  of  her  anceftors,  the  popu¬ 
lous  and  fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor 
Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit,  and  %vas  content,  that, 
while  he  purfued  the  Gothic  war,  (he  fhould  aftlrt  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  call.  The  condu<ff,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Zenobia,  was  attended  with  fome  ambiguity  5 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  ftie  had  conceived  the  defign  of 
erefling  an  independent  and  hoftile  monarchy.  She 
blended  with  the  popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the 
ftately  pomp  of  the  courts  of  Afia,  and  exa61ed  from  her 
fubjefls  the  fame  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Cyrus.  She  beftowed  on  her  three  fons  a  Latin 
education,  and  often  fliowed  them  to  the  troops  adorned 
with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herfelf  the  referved  the 
diadem,  with  the  fplendid  but  doubtful  title  of  ^/een  of 
the  eajl. 

When  Aurelian  pafled  over  into  Afia,  againft  an  ad- 
verfary  whofe  fex  alone  could  render  her  an  obje(ft  of 
contempt,  his  prcfcnce  reftored  obedience  to  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  already  fhaken  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of 
Zenobia.  Advancing  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fubtniffion  of  Ancyra  ;  and  was  admitted  in¬ 
to  Tyana,  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  by  the  help  of  a  per¬ 
fidious  citizen.  The  generous,  though  fierce  temper  of 
Aurelian,  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  fol- 
diers  :  a  fuperftitious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat 
with  lenity  the  countrymen  of  Apollonius  the  philofo- 
pher.  Antioch  was  deferted  on  his  approach  \  till  the 
emperor,  by  his  falutary  edi^ls,  recalled  the  fugitives, 
and  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  who,  from  nect  ftity 
rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpe61ed  mildnefs  of 
fuch  a  condu61:  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  and 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Emtfa,  the  wifties  of  the  people 
feconded  the  terror  of  his  arms. 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  deferved  her  reputation,  had 
(he  indolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  Weft  to 
approach  within  100  milgi>  of  her  capital.  The  fate  of 
the  Eaft  w’as  decided  in  two  great  battles ;  fo  fimilar  in 
almoft  every  circumftance,  that  we  can  fcarcely  diftin- 
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Palmyra,  guirn  them  from  each  other,  except  by  obferving  that 
the  hrll  was  fought  near  Antioch,  and  the  fecond  near 
Eraefa.  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra  animated  the 
armies  by  her  prefence,  and  devolved  the  execution  of 
lier  orderb  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  fignalized  his 
military  talents  by  the  conqiieil:  of  Egypt.  The  nume¬ 
rous  forces  of  Zenobia  confiiled  for  the  moil  part  of 
light  archers,  and  or  heavy  cavalry  clothed  in  complete 
Heel.  The  Mooriih  and  Illyrian  horfe  of  Aurelian 
-were  unable  to  fuftain  the  ponderous  charge  of  their  an- 
tag  mills.  They  Hed  in  real  or  afFefled  diforder,  enga¬ 
ged  the  Palmy reniaris  in  a  laborious  purfuit,  haraffed 
them  by  a  delultory  combat,  and  at  length  difeomhted 
this  impenetrabh?  but  unwieldy  body  of  cavalry.  The 
light  infantry,  in  the  mean  time,  when  they  had  exhauft- 
ed  their  quivers,  remaining  without  protection  againft  a 
clof  r  onfet,  expofed  their  naked  fidcs  to  the  (words  of 
the  legions.  Aurelian  had  ehofen  thefe  veteran  troops, 
who  were  ufually  Rationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  and 
■\vhofe  valour  had  been  fevercly  tried  in  the  Aliemannic 
war.  After  the  defeat  of  Emefa,  Zenobia  found  it  im- 
podible  to  collect  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the  frontier 
of  Egypt,  the  nations  fubjeCt  to  her  empire  had  joined 
the  ftandard  of  the  conqueror ;  who  detached  Probus, 
tht'-  braved  of  his  generals,  to  polTefs  himfelf  of  the 
Egyptian  provinces.  Palmyra  was  the  lait  refource  of 
the  widow  of  Odenathus.  She  retired  within  the  walls 
of  her  capital  5  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
rcfidance  •,  and  declared  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  hero¬ 
ine,  that  the  laft  moment  of.  her  reign  and  of  her  life 
fhould  be  the  fame. 

In  his  march  over  the  Tandy  defert,  between  Emefa 
and  Palmyra,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  perpetually 
IiaralT.^d  by  the  Arabs  j  nor  could  he  always  defend  his 
army,  and  efpecially  his  baggage,  from  thofe  flying 
troops  of  aClive  and  daring  robbers,  who  watched  the 
moment  of  furprife,  and  derided  the  flow  purfuit  of  the 
legions.  The  flege  of  Palmvra  was  an  objeCt  far  more 
diflieult  and  important  j  and  the  emperor,  \vho  with 
inceflant  vigour  prelTed  the  attacks  in  perfon,  was  him¬ 
felf  wounded  with  a  dart.  “  The  Roman  people,  (fays 
Aurelian  in  an  original  letter),  fpeak  with  contempt  of 
the  war  which  I  am  waging  againfl:  a  woman.  They 
are  ignorant  both  of  the  charaCler  and  of  the  powder  of 
Zenobia.  It  is  impolfible  to  enumerate  her  warlike 
prepirations,  of  ftoncs,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  fpecies 
of  miflile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided 
with  two  or  three  baliihe,  and  artificial  fires  are  thiown 
from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  puniihment  has 
armed  her  with  a  defperate  courage.  Yet  I  trufl  Hill 
in  the  proteCling  deities  of  Home,  who  have  hitherto 
been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings.”  Doubtful, 
however,  of  the  proteClion  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  event 
of  the  iiege,  Aurelian  judged  it  more  prudent  to  offer 
ter  ns  of  an  advantageous  capitulation  :  to  the  queen,  a 
fpletidid  retreat  5  to  the  citizens,  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges.  His  propofals  were  obftinattly  rejeCIed,  and  the 
refuTal  was  accompanied  with  infiult. 

The  firmnefs  of  Zenobia  was  fupported  by  the  hope 
that  in  a  verv  fliort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  to  repafs  the  defert  ;  and  by  the  reafonable 
expeClation  that  the  kings  of  the  Eafl,  and  particularly 
the  Perfnn  monarch,  would  arm  in  the  defence  of  their 
mo'I  natural  ally.  But  fortune,  and  the  perfeverance 
»f  Aurelian,  overcame  every  obHacle.  The  death  of 
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Sapor,  which  happened  about  this  time,  diflraifted  the  Palmyra. 
councils  of  Perfia  j  and  the  inconliderable  luccours  that  ^ 
attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra  were  eafily  intercepted 
either  by  the  arms  or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor. 

From  every  part  of  Syria  a  regular  iucceflion  of  con¬ 
voys  fafely  arrived  in  the  camp,  which  w’as  increafed  by 
the  return  of  Probus  with  his  vidorious  troops  from  the 
conqueH  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  Zenobia  refolved 
to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetefl  of  her  dromedaries  *, 
and  had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  60  miles  from  Palmyra,  when  fhe  was  overtaken 
by  the  purfuit  of  Aurelian’s  light-horfe,  feized,  and 
brought  back  a  captive  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor. 

Her  capital  foon  after  furrendered,  and  was  treated  with 
unexpedfed  lenity.  The  arms,  horfes,  and  camels,  with 
an  inimeiife  treafure  of , gold,  filver,  filk,  and  precious 
Hones,  were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror  j  who,  lea¬ 
ving  only  a  garrifon  of  600  archers,  returned  to  Emefa, 
and  employed  fome  time  in  the  diilribution  of  rewards 
and  punilbments  at  the  end  of  fo  memorable  a  war, 
which  reflored  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  thofe  provin¬ 
ces  that  had  renounced  their  allegiance  fince  the  capti¬ 
vity  of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Aurelian,  he  Hernly  afked  her,  H(J^v  flic  had 
pre fumed  to  rife  in  arras  againft  the'  emperors  of  Rome  ? 

The  anfwer  of  Zenobia  was  a  prudflfnt  mixture  of  re- 
fpe6l  and  firmnefs  :  “  Becaufe  I  difdained  toconfideras 
Roman  emperors  an  Aureolusor  a  Gallienus.  You  alone 
I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  fovercign.” 

But  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly  artificial,  fo  it  is 
feldom  Heady  or  confident.  The  courage  of  Zenobia 
deferted  her  in  the  hour  of  trial  *,  ftie  trembled  at  the 
angry  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her 
immediate  execution  j  forgot  the  generous  deipair  of 
Cleopatra,  which  flie  had  propofed  as  her  model,;  and 
ignominioufly  purchafed  life  by  the  facrifice  of  her  fame 
and  her  friends.  It  rvas  to  their  councils,  which  govern¬ 
ed  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  that  fhe  imputed  the  guilt 
of  her  obilinate  refiftance  ;  it  was  on  their  heads  that 
flie  direfted  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aurelian.  1  he 
fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  included  among  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  perhaps  innocent  vidims  of  her  tear,  will  fur- 
vive  that  of  the  queen  who  betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who 
condemned  him.  Genius  and  learnirg  were  incapable 
of  moving  a  fierce  unlettered  foldier,  but  they  had  fer- 
ved  to  elevate  and  harmonife  the  foul  of  Longinus. 

Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  follow^ed  the 
executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  millrefs,  and  beflowing 
comfort  on  his  afflided  friends. 

Returning  from  the  conqueft  of  the  Eafl,  Aurelian 
had  already  croffed  the  ftraits  which  divided  Euiope 
from  Afia,  when  he  was  provoked  by  the  intelligence 
tiiat  the  Palmvrenians  had  maffacred  the  governor  and 
garrifon  which  he  had  left  among  them,  and  again 
ereded  the  ftandard  of  revolt.  Without  a  moment’s 
deliberation,  he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach, 
and  the  hclplefs  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irrefiftible 
weight  of  his  refentment.  We  have  a  letter  of  Aure¬ 
lian  himfelf,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  old  men, 
women,  children,  and  peafants,  had  been  involved  in 
that  dreadful  execution,  which  fliould  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  armed  rebellion  :  and  although  Ills  principal 
concern  Teems  direded  to  the  re-eftablifliment  of  a 
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Palmyra,  temple  of  the  fun,  he  difcovevs  fome  pity  for  the  rem- 
nant  of  the  Palmyrtnians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  per- 
mldion  of  rebuiiding  and  inhabiting  their  city.  But  it 
is  eafier  to  deflroy  than  to  reiiore.  The  feat  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradually  funk  into  an 
obfeure  town,  a  trifling  fortrefs,  and  at  length  a  niifer- 
ablc  village. 

Little  is  known  coneerning  the  fortunes  of  Palmyra 
flnee  the  time  of  Mahomet,  except  that  it  was  coiifi- 
dercd  as  a  place  of  flrengtli  ;  and  that  in  the  i2lh 
century  there  were  2:^00  Jews  in  it.  With  refpeft 
to  the  ruins,  they  appeared  to  be  of  two  different  and 
diftincff  periods  *,  the  oldefl  are  fo  far  decayed  as  not  to 
admit  of  menfnration,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been' re¬ 
duced  to  that  flate  by  the  hand  t)f  time  ;  the  others  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  broken  into  fragments  by  violence. 
Of  the  inferiptions  none  are  earlier  than  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  and  none  are  later  than  the  deftnidion  of  the 
city  by  Aurelian,  except  one,  which  mentions  Diocle- 
lian. 

Mr  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  fui rounds  Palmyra  was  always  the  fame  j 
-but  though  Palmyra  was  always  faid  to  be  fi tuated 
in  a  wildernefs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wildernefs 
was  always  of  the  fame  extent  :  It  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  that  when  Palmyra  was  firft  fettled,  the 
rich  foil  mentioned  by  Pliny  extended  much  farther  5 
for  whatever  were  the  reafons  for  making  a  fettlement 
there.  Palmyra  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  have  in¬ 
vited  a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  eould  feed. 
The  palms  and  fig  trees  that  were  formerly  found  on 
the  hills,  and  in  the  borders  of  the  defert,  that  are  now 
totally  barren,  confirm  this  opinion.  Mr  Wood  ob- 
ferves,  that  while  he  was  there  a  whirlwind  happened, 
W'hieh  took  up  fuch  quantities  of  fand  as  quite  darken¬ 
ed  the  fky  ;  this  fand  therefore  might  by  degrees  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  fertile  environs  of  Palmyra,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  it  reduced  their  fuf- 
tenanee,  till  the  few  wretched  families  only  W'ere  left, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  furnifh  food  for  Mr  Wood  and 
his  company,  though  they  did  not  continue  longer  than 
a  fortnight  among  them.  It  will  alfo  appear  from  hif- 
tory,  that  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  here  has 
happened  at  other  places,  where  fueh  an  event  was 
^  Memoirs  much  lefs  probable.  *  On  the  fea  coafl  in  the  neigh- 
ofFre?tcb  bourhood  of  St  Pol  de  Leon,  in  Lower  Bretagne,  there 
is  a  confiderable  tra61  of  land  which  before  the  year 
1666  was  inhabited,  but  which  w’as  rendered  uninha¬ 
bitable  by  a  fand,  which  encroaching  every  year,  co¬ 
vered  it  to  the  depth  of  above  20  feet.  In  the  year 
1718  it  had  advanced  more  than  fix  leagues,  and  within 
one  league  of  St  Pol  j  fo  that  it  was  then  thought  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  town  would  of  neeeflity  be  abandoned. 
This  fand  is  raifed  by  the  call  or  north-eaft  wind,  which 
drives  it  in  clouds  w'ilh  great  fwiftnefs,  and  in  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity.  It  was  alfo  attefled  by  the  captain 
of  a  fhip,  and  all  on  board,  that  in  the  year  1719  there 
fell  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  15  degrees  of  north  la¬ 
titude,  and  at  the  diftanee  of  more  than  eight  leagues 
from  any  land,  a  fliovver  of  fand,  fome  of  wLich  they 
produced,  and  depofited  in  the  academy  at  Paris  f. 

The  company  with  whom  Mr  Wood,  the  publiflier 
of  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  travelled,  arrived  at  length 
at  the  end  qf  the  plain,  where  a  ridge  of  barren  hills, 
,by  W'hieh  it  was  divided  on  the  right  and  left,  feemed 
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to  meet  ;  between  them  there  was  a  vale,  through  Palmyra. 

which  an  <iquedu61:  formerly  conveyed  w'ater  to  PaL' - 

myra.  On  each  fide  of  this  vale  they  remarked  feve- 
ral  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmyrenes,  which  they 
had  fcaree  paffed,  w’hen  the  hiil.s  opening  on  a  fudden, 
they  difeovered  fuch  piles  of  ruin  as  they  had  never 
feen.  They  were  all  of  w'liite  marble  •,  and  beyond 
them,  toward.s  the  Euphrates,  was  a  ^vide  level,  ftretcli- 
ing  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  totally  defulate, 
without  variety,  and  without  bounds.  After  having 
gazed  fome  time  upon  this  profpe(ff,  w'hieb  rather  ex¬ 
ceeded  than  fell  fliort  oi  their  expe(ffations,  they  were 
condu^led  to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs,  of  which 
there  are  about  30  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple. 

I  he  inhabitants  of  both  fexes  were  well  (leaped,  and 
the  women,  though  very  fwarthy,  had  good  features. 

They  were  veiled,  but  did  not  fo  fcrupuloufly  conceal  | 

their  faces  as  the  eaflern  w  omen  generally  do.  They 
paint  the  ends  of  their  fingers  red,  their  lips  blue,  and 
their  eyebrows  and  eyelafhes  black.  They  had  large 
rings  of  gold  or  brafs  in  their  ears  and  nollrils,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  healthy  and  robuft.  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  flanked  by  fquare  tow'ers,  into  w  hich  fome  an¬ 
cient  funeral  monuments  have  been  converted  ;  but  the 
walls  are  in  mofl  places  level  wflth  the  ground,  and 
fometimes  not  to  be  traced.  It  is,  how'ever,  probable, 
by  their  general  direftion,  that  they  included  the  great 
temple,  and  are  three  miles  in  circumference.  J'he 
Arabs  ihowed  a  tra<ff  w  hich  was  near  ten  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  the  foil  of  which  w'as  raifed  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  defert  :  this,  they  faid,  was  the  extent 
of  the  old  city  ;  and  that  by  digging  in  any  part  of  it 
ruins  were  difeovered. 

Thcfe  ruins  confift  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porti¬ 
coes  of  Grecian  arehite<Rure  ;  and  lie  fcatteud  over 
an  extent  of  feveral  miles.  They  were  accidentally 
difeovered  by  fome  Englifli  travellers  from  Aleppo 
foincw  hat  more  thaw  a  century  ago.  By  far  the  moft 
remarkable  of  them  h  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  w  hich 
the  ruins  are  fpread  over  a  fquare  of  220  yards.  It 
was  eneompaffed  w'ith  a  ffately  w'all,  built  of  large 
fquare  ftones,  and  adorned  with  pilaflers  within  and 
without,  to  the  number  of  62  on  a  fide.  Within  the 
court  are  the  remains  of  two  row^s  of  very  noble  marble 
pillars  37  feet  high,  with  their  capitals  of  mofl  exqui- 
fite  w'orkmanfhip.  Of  thefe  only  58  remain  entire; 
but  there  mufl  have  been  many  more,  for  they  appear 
to  have  gone  round  the  W'hole  court,  and  to  have  fup- 
ported  a  double  piazza.  The  w'alks  on  that  fide  of 
the  piazza  w  hich  is  oppolite  to  the  front  of  the  cafllc 
feem  to  have  been  the  mofl  fpacious  and  beautiful. 

At  each  end  of  this  line  are  two  niches  for  flatues, 
with  their  pedeflals,  borders,  fupporters,  and  canepies, 
carved  with  the  utmofl  projiriety  and  elegance.  The 
fpace  within  this  inclofure,  which  is  now  filled  W'ith 
the  dirty  huts  of  the  inhabitants,  feems  to  have  been 
an  open  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  flood  the  temple, 
eneompaffed  w  ith  another  row  of  pillars  of  a  different 
order,  and  much  taller,  being  50  feet  high  ;  but  of 
thefe  16  only  remain.  The  whole  fpace  contained 
w  ithin  thefe  pillars  is  59  yards  in  length,  and  near  28 
in  breadth.  The  temple  is  no  more  than  33  yards  in 
length,  and  13  or  14  in  breadth.  It  points  north  and 
fouth  j  and  exa(511y  into  the  middle  of  the  building,  on 
the  weft  fide,  is  a  mofl  magnificent  entry,  on  the  re¬ 
mains 
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Palmyra,  mains  of  which  are  fome  vines  and  clufters  of  grapes, 
carved  In  the  moft  bold  and  maftt3rly  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture  that  can  be  conceived.  Juft  over  the  door  are 
difcerned  a  pair  of  wings,  which  extend  its  whole 
breadth  j  the  body  to  which  they  belonged  is  totally 
deftroyed  j  and  it  cannot  now  certainly  be  known  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  that  of  an  eagle  or  a  cherub,  feveral  repre- 
fentations  of  both  being  vlfible  on  other  fragments  of 
the  building.  It  is  obferved  of  the  windows  of  this 
.building,  which  were  not  large,  that  they  were  narrow¬ 
er  at  the  top  than  below.  The  north  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  adorned  with  the  moft  curious  fret-work  and  bas- 
relief  j  and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  dome  or  cupola 
about  ten  feet  diameter,  which  appears  to  have  been  ci¬ 
ther  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  or  moulded  to  fome  compo- 
lition  which  by  time  is  grown  equally  hard.  North  of 
this  place  is  an  obelilk,  conftfting  of  feven  large  ftones, 

I  beftdes  its  capital  and  the  wreathed  work  about  it.  It 

^  is  about  50  feet  high  ;  and,  juft  above  the  pedeftal,  is 

12  feet  In  circumference.  There  was  probably  a  ftatue 
upon  It,  which  the  Turks,  In  their  zeal  againft  idolatry, 
deftroyed.  At  about  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
!  from  this  pillar,  to  the  eaft  and  weft,  arc  two  others,  be- 

!  ftdes  the  fragment  of  a  third  j  fo  that  perhaps  they  were 

I  originally  a  continued  row. 

I  About  100  paces  from  the  middle  obelifle,  ftraiglit 

forward,  is  a  magnificent  entry  to  a  piazza,  which  is 
40  feet  broad,  and  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
inclofed  with  two  rows  of  marble  pillars  26  feet  high, 
and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  c()inpaf«.  Of  thefe  there  ftill 
remain  129*,  and,  by  a  moderate  computation,  there 
could  not  originally  have  been  lefs  than  560.  The 
upper  end  of  the  piazza  was  ftiut  in  bv  a  row  of  pil- 
'  lars,  ftandlng  fome  what  clofer  than  thofe  on  each  fide, 

A  little  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  ftately  building, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  banqueting-houfe.  It  is 
built  of  better  marble,  and  is  finifhed  with  yet  greater 
elegance,  than  the  piazza.  The  pillars  which  fup- 
ported  it  were  of  one  entire  ftone,  which  Is  fo  ftrong, 
j  that  one  of  them  which  is  fallen  down  has  received 

I  no  injury.  It  meafures  2  2  feel  in  length,  and  in  com- 

,1  pals  8  feet  9  inches.  In  the  weft  fide  of  the  piazza 

are  feveral  apertures  for  gateJs  into  the  court  of  the 
"  palace.  Each  of  thefe  was  adorned  with  four  por- 

J  phyry  pillars,  not  ftandlng  in  a  line  with  thofe  of  the 

j  ^  wall,  but  placed  by  couples  in  the  front  of  the  gale 

i  facing  the  palace,  two  on  each  fide.  Two  of  thefe 

1  only  remain  entire,  and  but  one  ftandlng  in  its  place. 

!i  They  are  30  feel  long  and  9  in  circumference.  On 

''  the  eaft  fide  of  the  piazza  ftands  a  great  number  of 

marble  pillars,  (()me  perfe61,  but  the  greater  part  mu¬ 
tilated.  In  one  place  11  are  ranged  together  in  a 
t  fquare  :  the  fpace  which  they  inclofe  Is  paved  with 

'  broad  fiat  ftones,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  a  roof. 

At  a  little  diftance  arc  the  remains  of  a  finall  temple, 
which  is  alfo  without  a  roof,  and  the  walls  are  much 
defaced.  Beff»re  the  entry,  which  looks  to  the  fouth, 
j  is  a  piazza  fupported  by  fix  pillars,  two  on  each  fide 

of  the  door,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  pedeftals  f)f 
thofe  in  front  have  been  filled  with  infcriptions  b(.th 
in  the  Greek  and  Palmyrene  language  s,  which  are  be¬ 
come  totallv  Illegible.  Among  thefe  ruins  are  many 
fepulchres  ;  they  are  ranged  on  each  fifie  of  a  hollow 
W’ay,  t{)ward  the  north  part  of  the  (itv,  and  extend 
more  than  a  mile.  They  are  all  fquare  towers,  four 
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or  five  ftories  high.  But  though  they  are  alike  in 
form,  yet  they  differ  greatly  in  magnitude  and  fplen-  ' 
dour.  The  outfide  is  of  common  ftone,  but  the  floors 
and  partitions  of  each  ftory  are  marble.  There  is  a 
w^alk  acrofs  the  whole  building,  juft  in  the  middle  j  and 
the  fpace  on  each  hand  is  fubdivided  into  fix  partitions 
by  thick  walls.  The  fpace  between  the  partitions  is 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  largeft  eorpfe  j  and  in  thefe 
niches  there  are  fix  or  feven  piled  upon  one  another. 

Many  infcriptions  have  been  found  at  Palmyra, 
which  have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
learned  5  and  if  any  thing  certain  could  be  derived 
from  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  tend 
very  confiderably  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  hiftory. 

See  Barthelemy’s  Refie6lions  on  the  Palmyrene  Al¬ 
phabet,  publlfiied  at  Paris  in  1754  j  and  An  Explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Infcriptions  at  Palmyra  hitherto  publifiied, 
by  John  Swinton  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  See  alfo 
Phil.  Tranf.  N°  217.  and  218.  j  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Ancient  Univerfal  Hifiory  5  and,  above  all,  confult  the 
Ruins  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  In  the  Defert,  publifiied  by 
Mr  R.  Wood,  who,  with  M.  Bouvcrie  and  Mr  Dawkins, 
travelled  thither  in  1751.  The  refult  of  their  obfer- 
vations  was  publifiied  in  1753,  in  the  form  of  an  atlas. 

The  ruins  of  this  once  mighty  and  celebrated  city  are 
reprefented  in  57  copperplates,  16  by  12  inches,  print¬ 
ed  on  imperial  paper.  They  are  admirabl}^  executed  5 
the  drawing  is  correfl  and  mafterly  j  and  the  engraving  plate 
highly  finillied  :  nor  can  they  fail  to  give  fatisfa<Elion  CCCCIIL 
to  thofe  who  are  connoiffeurs  in  the  art,  or  to  thofe  who 
delight  In  the  labours  of  antiquity. 

Palmyra  was  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  before  bis  journey 
Into  Abyflinia  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  many  publica¬ 
tions  concerning  thefe  celebrated  ruins,  he  has  declined 
faying  much  concerning  them.  He  informs  us,  that, 
before  he  tame  in  fight  of  the  ruins,  he  afeended  a  hill 
of  white  gritty  ftone,  in  a  very  narrow  winding  road, 
fuch  as  is  called  a  pafs  •,  but  on  getting  up  to  the  top 
his  eyes  were  ftruck  with  the  moft  ftupendous  fight 
which,  he  believes,  ever  mortal  faw.  The  whole  plain 
below,  which  is  very  exteiifive,  was  fo  covered  with 
magnificent  buildings,  that  they  feemed  to  touch  one 
another.  All  of  them  are  finely  proportioned,  agree¬ 
ably  ftiaped,  and  compofed  of  white  ftones,  which  at 
that  diftance  appeared  like  marble.  In  taking  a 
draught  of  thefe  ruins,  Mr  Bruce  divided  the  whole 
into  fix  angular  vie>vs,  for  which  the  fitualion  of  the 
place  is  very  convenient.  The  columns  are  all  unco¬ 
vered  to  the  very  bafes,  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
built  being  hard  ai.d  folid.  J'he  views  he  look  were 
upon  large  paper  ;  fome  of  the  columns  being  repre- 
feiited  a  foot  long,  and  fome  of  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  which  ftood  at  one  end  of  the  town)  being  near 
four  inches.  B-t  fore  he  left  Palmyra  he  obferved  Its 
latitude  with  a  rcfte<ftiiig  quadrant  of  Hadley  ;  but  as 
the  inftrument  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  determine 
it  exafllv.  In  his  opinion,  however,  23°  58'  is  not  far 
diftant  from  truth.  From  fuch  obf  rvations  as  he  could 
make  on  the  longitude,  he  concluded  it  to  be  37®  9' 
eaft  from  Greenwich.  Mr  R.  Wood  makes  the  latitude 
34°  north. 

F’-o  n  Palmyra  Mr  Bruce  proceeded  to  Baalbcc,  di¬ 
ftant  ab''Ut  130  miles,  where  he  found  ruins  ftill  more 
magnificent.  The  interior  part  of  the  great  temple 

at 
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at  this  place,  according  to  our  author,  furpailcs  any 
thing  he  had  feen  at  Palmyra,  or  anywhere  elfe.  “  All 
thefe  views  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  (fays  he)  arc  now 
in  the  king’s  colleftion.  They  are  the  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  ofiering,  in  their  line,  that  ever  was  made  by  one 
fubjed  to  his  fovereign.” — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Palmyra  ate  fome  fait-mar files  ^  and  to  the  adjacent 
country  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  kelp  from  Tripoli  in 
Syria.  1  here  are  two  Arab  tribes,  almofi;  equally 
powerful  •y  one  of  them,  called  Annecy,  remarkable  for 
the  finefl;  horfes  in  the  world.  They  polTefs  the  country 
to  the  fouth-w’eft,  at  the  back  of  Libanus,  about  Bozrah, 
and  fouthward  towards  the  borders  of  Arabia  Petra;a 
and  Mount  Horeb.  The  other  tribe,  named  Mowalli, 
inhabit  the  plains  eafi:  from  Damafeus,  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  north  to  near  Aleppo.  *  They  are  fewer  in  number 
than  the  Annecy,  but  much  better  foldicrs  ;  and  their 
Breed  of  horfes  not  greatly  inferior. 

Refpe<^ing  the  latitude  and  longitude  there  ai'e  flill 
various  opinions :  that  which  appears  to  be  neareft  the 
truth  is  E.  Long.  38.  50.  N.  Lat.  33.  20.  It  Hands 
about  50  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo,  as  much  from 
Damafeus,  and  20  leagues  weft  of  the  Euphrates. 

PALPABLE,  fomething  perceivable  by  the  fenfes, 
particularly  that  of  feeling. 

PALPITATION  of  the  Heart,  See  Medicine 
Index, 

PALSY.  See  Medicine  Index, 

PAL UD AMENTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ha¬ 
bit  that  differed  but  little  from  the  chlamys,  except 
that  this  laft  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of 
people.  It  was  worn  by  the  officers  and  principal  men 
among  the  Romans  in  time  of  war,  who  are  therefore 
called  Paludati;  which  diftinguifhed  them  from  the 
common  foldiers,  who,  becaufe  they  wore  the  fagum, 
were  called  the  Sagati,  The  paludainentum  came 
down  only  to  the  navel,  was  open  on  the  fides,  had 
lliort  fleeves  refembling  angels  wings,  and  Avas  generally 
white  or  red.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  the  com¬ 
mon  foldier’s  coat. 

PAL  US  MEOTIS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  gulf  be- 
tivcen  Europe  and  Afia,  to  the  north  of  the  Black  fea, 
now  called  the  fea  ofZahachy  or  Afoph, 

PALY,  or  Pale,  in  Heraldryy  is  Avhen  the  fhield  Is 
divided  into  four  or  more  equal  parts,  by  perpendicular 
lines  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

PalT  BendCy  is  Avhen  the  efcutcheon  is  divided  by 
perpendicular  lines,  Avhich  is  paly ;  and  alfo  by  diago¬ 
nals,  which  is  called  bendy, 

PAMBOUK,  the  Turkifii  name  of  the  ruined  city 
of  Hierapolis.  See  HlERAPOLIS. 

PAMPELUNik,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
varre  in  Spain,  with  a  very  ftrong  citadel  and  rich  bi- 
fiiopric.  It  Is  handfome  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a 
great  trade,  feated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  In  E.  Long. 
1.  25.  N.  Lat.  42.  42. 

Pampeluna,  a  town  of  New  Granada  in  South  A- 
merlca,  famous  for  its  gold  mines  and  numerous  flocks 
>C)f  ftieep.  W.  Long.  68.  30.  N.  Lat.  6,  30. 

PAM  PHIL  US,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  age  of  Philip.  He  was  founder  of  the  fchool 
for  painting  at  Slcyon ;  and  he  made  a  laAV  Avhich  was 
obferved  not  only  in  Sicyon  but  all  over  Greece,  that 
none  but  children  of  noble  and  dignified  perfons  fhould 
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be  permitted  to  learn  painting.  Apelles  Avas  one  of  his  PamphUus 
pupils.  II 

PAPvIPHYLI A,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  of . 

Natolia  in  Afia,  now  called  Carimania  and  (day-hay y  ’  ^ 

betAveen  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  on  the  fouth  coaft,  to  the 
north  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

PAN,  the  god  of  flicpherds,  hunters,  and  all  coun¬ 
try  excrcifts.  Such  he  is  deferibed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  ;  but  he  bore  a  higher  charafter  among 
the  earlieft  Greeks,  as  Avell  as  among  the  Egyptians  j 
from  Avhom  his  Avorfiilp  Avas  borroAved  by  that  people. 

In  Egypt  he  Avas  known  by  the  name  of  MendeSy 
Avhlch,  according  to  jablonfki  fignifies  fecundity.  * 

Hence  his  fymbol  Avas  a  living  he-goat,  the  moft  fala- • 
clous  of  all  animals :  “  Hlrcum  Mendefium  colunt^^'^^* 
TEgyptii,  eo  quod  virtuti  prolificae  ac  gcniti\^ae,  con-  I 

fi'cratus  eft.— 'Nam  animal  hoc  coitus  valde  cupiduin  I 

eft.”  His  principal  temple  was  a  magnificent  build-  * 

Ing  in  a  city  of  LoAver  Egypt,  called  after  his  name.  ( 

It  is  Avell  known  (fee  Polytheism)  that  from  dedi¬ 
cating  certain  animals  to  certain  gods,  the  Egyptians 
proceeded  to  confider  the  animals  themfelves  as  aduated 
by  the  divinities  to  whom  they  Avere  facred.  Hence 
the  origin  of  brute  Avoifhlp.  In  the  temple  of  Mendes 
Avas  kept  a  he-goaty  to  Avhom  facrificcs  of  a  very  mon- 
ftrous  kind  Avere  offered.  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the 
praefedlure  of  MendeSy  fays  -/-j  Eysislo  gy  rof  Tot/IiV]-  Lib.  li. 
iTT  gjtcgv  rovro  ro  yvycciKi  i.uta-ytro  xvc£.ipxvdov,ch,26. 

Tovro  iar  ocTrtKiro,  Our  readers,  learned 

and  unlearned,  Avill  forgiA^e  us  for  not  tranflating  this 
palfage,  Avhich  contains,  hoAvever,  nothing  that  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  teftiinony  of  other  Avriters  ;  particular¬ 
ly  of  Plutarch,  and  Pindar  as  he  is  quoted  by  Strabo. 

The  moft  Avonderful  circumftance  of  this  monftrous  fa- 
crifice  is,  that  it  Avas  made  publicly  in  the  prefence  of  a 
great  concourfe  of  men  !  But  to  Avhat  divinity  Avas  it 
made  ?  I'o  a  i^iere  goat,  or  to  fome  fuperior  principle 
animating  the  goat  ?  Doubtlefs  to  the  latter  for  it  is 
faid  that  the  fair  worfliippers  Avere  of  the  firft  rank,  and 
of  unfpotted  fame  ;  and  that  if  they  had  borne  a  differ¬ 
ent  charader,  the  deity  Avould  not  have  accepted  of  their 
devotions. 

The  deity  Avhom  the  Egyptians  adored  by  the  name 
of  MendeSy  Avas  no  other  than  the  Soul  of  the  Uni-  I 

verfe  ;  for  he  Avas  their  moft  ancient  god  ;  and  avc  are  ' 

told  by  Plutarch  t,  “That  they  took  the  firft  Qodi\  Be 
and  the  Univerfe  for  one  and  the  fame  thing.”  Hence 
his  name  Uuv  among  the  Greeks  :  not  that  either  | 

the  Greeks  or  their  mafters  in  theology  Avorfhipped, 
as  the  firft  god,  mere  brute  matter,  but  that  fplrit 
Avhich  they  coneived  to  be  coeternal  Avith  matter,  and 
to  animate  all  things,  making  them  one.  Thus  Oipheus, 

Avho  imported  the  Egyptian  dodrine  into  Greece,  de¬ 
clares  that  all  things  are  one  ;  and  after  him  Parmeni-  I 

das,  and  other  philofophers,  taught  gy  uyut  ro  Ttrcciy  that  | 

“  one  is  the  univerfe 4”  and  that  “the  univerfe  is  im¬ 
moveable.”  That  the  ancient  Grecian  Pany  or  the  E- 
gyptian  MendeXy  Avas  not  the  corporeal  Avorld,  as  fenfe- 
lefs  and  inanimate,  but  the  Avhole  fyftem  of  things,  ani-  j 

mated  and  eternal,  appears  further  from  the  folloAving  | 

teftimony  of  Macrobius.  “  Hunc  deum  Arcades  co-  | 

lunt,  appellantes  ray  t»}^  x-v^tovy  non  fylvarum  domi-  j 

num,  fed  univerfae  fubftantice  materialls  dominatorem  *, 

— The  Arcadians  Avorfhip  this  god,  calling  him  the 

lord 
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lord  of  HylE  j  1.  e.  not  the  lord  of  the  v/oods,  but  the 
lord  of  all  material  fubftance.”  In  the  fame  manner, 
Pharnutus  ^  defcribes  the  Pan  of  the  other  Greeks,  not 
as  the  mere  corporeal  world,  but  as  the  intelle6lual 
principle  adluating  it  and  prefiding  over  it :  and  he  adds, 
that  “  Pan  was  feigned  to  be  lafcivious,  becaufe  of  the 
multitude  of  fpermatic  reafons  in  the  world,  and  the 
continual  mixtures  and  generation  of  things.” 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Jablonfki,  had 
nearly  the  fame  notion  with  the  Greeks  of  the  fpirit 
■which  they  worOiij)ped  as  the  Soul  of  the  Univerfe  *, 
only  they  gave  to  it  both  fexes.  As  the  maker,  go¬ 
vernor,  and  bountiful  father  of  univerfal  nature,  they 
conlidered  it  as  a  tnale,  whofe  fymbol  was  the  he-goat 
of  Mendes  ;  and  as  a  female  it  was  adored  by  the  name 
of  Ifs^  to  whom  the  fie-goat  \vas  confecrated,  though 
not  held  in  fucb  veneration  as  the  male.  From  this 
view  of  the  Egyptian  creed,  the  facrifice  which  we 
have  mentioned  appears  no  longer  unaccountable.  It 
was  made  to  a  god,  believed  to  be  the  univerfal  fource 
of  fecundity,  and  to  wdiom,  from  the  well-known 
characler  of  the  animal  whom  he  ■was  fuppofed  to  ac¬ 
tuate,  they  had  rcafon  to  believe  it  would  be  moft  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  Greeks  never  v'orfliipped  their  Pan  by  the  em¬ 
blem  of  a  living  goat  *,  but  they  painted  him  with  the 
lower  parts  of  a  goat,  for  a  rcafon  which  Qxall  be  af¬ 
terwards  mentioned.  How  he  came  to  degenerate  among 
that  people,  from  one  of  \\\q  Dii  tTiajorum  gentium^  or 
rather  from  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  to  the 
rank  of  a  daemon  or  demi-god,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
fay  :  but  that  fuch  was  his  fate,  is  certain  ;  for  under 
this  laid  chara<^er  mention  is  made  both  of  his  birth  and 
his  death. 

Whofe  fon  he  was,  is  not  agreed  among  them.  PIo- 
mer  makes  him  the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  fays  he  was  call¬ 
ed  Pan  from  Treevy  omne^  becaufe  he  charmed  all  the  gods 
with  his  flute ;  others  fay  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Demo- 
gorgon,  and  firft  invented  the  organ,  of  feven  unequal 
reeds,  joined  together  in  a  particular  manner :  Having  on 
a  time  fought  v.dlh  Cupid,  that  god  in  fpite  made  him 
fall  in  love  with  the  coy  nymph  Syrinx,  vdio,  flying 
from  him  to  the  banks  of  Ladon,  a  river  of  Arcadia, 
at  the  iuflant  prayers  of  the  Nymphs  Avas  turned  into 
n  reed,  as  her  name  In  Greek  fignlflcs,  which  the  god 
grafping  inftead  of  her,  made  a  pipe  of  it,  and  for  his 
luufic  "was  adored  by  the  Arcadians.  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  opinion  was,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Mercury  and 
Penelope.  But  M//.  Cornes^  out  of  Dun's  SamiuSy 
makes  his  birth  fcandalous,  by  faying  he  was  called 
becaufe  begot  by  all  Penelope’s  fuitors.  He  was  paint¬ 
ed  half-mall  half-goat,  having  large  goats  horns,  a  chap¬ 
let  of  pine  on  his  red  face,  a  pleafant  laughter,  with 
the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat ;  a  motley  fkin  covering  his 
body,  with  a  crooked  flick  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe 
in  the  other.  See  him  nicely  deferibed  by  SiL  Ital, 
13.  326.  et  feq,  a  fight  enough  to  fright  women  and 
children,  yea,  armed  men  too  j  for  when  Brennus  the 
Gaul  was  about  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos,  he  by  night  (truck  fucli  a  terror  into  his  army, 
that  he  quitted  his  facrilegious  defign  :  hence  Panici 
terrores.  Yet,  as  homely  a’';  he  was,  he  pleafed  the 
goddefs  Luna,  turning  hlmfelf  eaflly  into  a  white  ram, 
Virgil,  Georg,  iii.  392.  et  deinceps  ;  and  the  nymph 
Dryope  alfo,  almoft  putting  off  his'divinitv,  and  turning 
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ftiepherd  for  her  fake.  Neither  was  he  difpleafing  \o  ^  Pan. 
other  nymphs,  who  are  generally  made  dancing  round 
about  him  to  hear  the  charms  of  his  pipe*  he  uiual 
offerings  mado  him  were  milk  and  honey,  in  flieplierds 
wooden  bowls  j  alfo  they  facrificed  to  him  a  dog,  the 
wolf’s  enemy  y  whence  his  ufual  epithet  Is  Xvx.cciog  j  and 
whence  alfo  his  priefts  were  called  Luperci. 

His  feftival  was  celebrated  on  February  1 5th  by  the 
Romans,  brouglit  into  Italy  by  Evander  the  Arcadian, 
and  revived  afterwards  by  Romulus,  in  memory  ol  bis 
preferver.  He  was  alfo  called  by  the  Romans  InuuSy  ah 
incundo.  Vid.  Liv.  I.  5.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  2I.  and  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  775.  The  ancients,  by  giving  fo  .many 
adjuncts  and  attributes  to  this  Idol,  as  we  have  obferved 
above,  feem  to  have  deflgned  him  for  the  fymbol  of  the 
univerfe  j  his  upper  parts  being  human,  beeaule  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  world  is  fair,  beautiful,  finding,  like  his 
face  *,  his  horns  fymbolize  the  rays  of  the  fun  and  of  the 
moon  y  his  red  face,  the  fplendour  of  the  Iky  j  the  fpot- 
ted  Ikin  wherewith  he  Is  clothed,  the  ftars  which  be- 
fpangle  the  firmament  j  the  roughnefs  of  Ins  lower 
parts,  beafts  and  vegetables  ^  his  goat’s  feet,  the  folidi^ 
ty  of  the  earth  j  his  pipe,  compa§:  of  feven  reeds,  the 
feven  planets,  which  they  fay  make  the  harmony  oflhe 
fpheres  y  his  crook,  bending  round  at  the  top,  the  years 
circling  in  one  another.  Serv*  Liter pr. 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  Pan,  both  as  a  felf-exiftcrit 
god  and  as  a  generated  daemon,  we  ftiall  conclude  the 
article  wdth  forae  obfervations  on  Plutarch’s  account 
of  the  prodigy  which  happened  at  his  death  j  for  in 
the  Pagan  creed,  daemons  were  not  all  believed  immor¬ 
tal. — “  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (fays  our  author  ^),  ^' 
certain  perfons  on  a  voyage  from  Afia  to  Italy,  and 
failing  towards  the  evening  by  the  Echinedes,  were 
there  becalmed,  and  beard  a  loud  voice  from  the  ftiore 
calling  on  one  Thamus  an  Egyptian  pilot  whom 
they  had  on  board.  Thamus,  as  may  be  fuppofed, 
llftencd  with  attention  *,  and  the  voice,  after  re¬ 
peating  his  name  thrice,  commanded  him  when  he 
came  to  the  Pelodes,  to  declare  that  the  Great  Pan 
was  dead.  The  man,  with  the  advice  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  rcfolved,  that  if  they  fliould  have  a  quick  gale 
oft'  the  Pelodes,  he  would  pafs  by  In  filenee  •,  but  that 
if  they  fliould  be  becalmed,  he  would  perform  what 
the  voice  had  commanded.  Adhering  to  this  refolu- 
tlon,  they  foon  arrived  off  the  deftined  iflahds,  and  Were 
immediately  becalmed,  there  being  neither  breath  of 
wind  nor  agitation  of  water.  Upon  this  Thamus  look¬ 
ing  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  fliip  towards  the  land, 
pronounced  with  a  loud  voice  0  ptyag  Uccv  nhmiy  The 
Great  Pan  is  dead !  and  was  inftantly  anfwered  from 
the  ftiorc  by  numberlefs  howdings  and  lamentations.” 

This  ftory,  which  has  fo  much  the  air  of  impof- 
ture,  has  not  only  been  admitted  as  truth  by  men  of 
the  firft  eminence  for  learning  and  acutenefs,  but  has 
been  applied  to  our  Saviour,  -whofe  death  (fays  Cud- 
■worth)  the  dtemons  mourned  not  from  love,  but  from 
a  prefage  that  It  would  put  a  period  to  the  tyranny 
and  domination  w'hich  they  had  fo  long  exercifed  over 
the  fouls,  and  bodies  of  mer..  In  fupport  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  quotes  feveral  paffiges  of  Scripture,  fuch  as, 

“  Now  Is  the  prince  of  this  world  judged  and,  “  Ha- 
ving  (polled  principalities  and  powers  (by  his  death 
upon  the  crofs),  he  triumphed  over  them  In  it.”  He 
affirms  likewife,  that  “  Pan  being  taken  for  that  rea- 
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Ton  or  underflanding  by  which  all  things  w^ere  made, 
and  by  which  they  are  all  governed,  or  for  that  divine 
wifdoin  which  diffufeth  itfelf  tlirough  all  things,  is  a 
name  which  might  very  well  fignify  GoJ  rnanifejled  in 
the  Jlejhd'* 

'The  authority  of  Cud  worth  is  great  5  but  a  ground- 
Icfs  opinion  has  fcldom  been  propped  by  weaker  rea- 
fonir.g  than  he  makes  ufe  of  on  this  occalion.  Plu¬ 
tarch  indeed  hiys,  and  feems  to  believe,  that  this  pro¬ 
digy  fell  out  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  j  but  as  he 
mentions  not  the  year  of  that  reign,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
The  daemons  who  inhabited  the  Echinedes  knew  what 
had  been  tranfatded  at  Jerufalcm  far  diftant  from  their 
iOands  ;  they  knew  the  name  of  the  pilot  of  a  ftrange 
fhip  j  they  knew  that  the  mariners  of  that  fhip  had 
refolved  to  difobey  their  command,  unlefs  becalmed  off 
the  Pelodes  *  they  had  power  over  both  the  winds  and 
waves  at  the  Pe/odes,  and  exerted  that  power  to  enforce 
obedience  to  their  command  j  and  yet  thefe  all-knowing 
and  powerful  beings  were  under  the  necefTity  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  a  man  to  deliver  a  melTage  to  their  com¬ 
panions,  inhabiting  a  place  to  which  the  very  fame 
iiory  alTures  us  that  theij  own  power  and  knowledge 
reached.  Should  it  be  faid  that  the  daemons  w'ere  com¬ 
pelled  by  divine  power  thus  publicly  to  make  known  to 
man  Chrift’s  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  we 
beg  leave  to  afk  why  they  were  not  like  wife  compelled 
to  give  him  another  name,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  at  the 
aera  of  'ribt  rius,  and  long  before,  illiterate  Pagans,  fueh 
as  common  fearaen  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  knew 
no  other  Pan  than  the  fabled  fon  of  Penelope  and  Mer¬ 
cury  ? — Indeed  the  other  Pan,  taken  for  that  reafon  or 
underftanding  by  w'hich  all  things  were  made,  could  not 
pofllbly  be  tlie  being  here  meant  j  for,  erroneous  as  the 
Pagan  fyflem  was,  there  is  notliing  in  it  fo  completely 
abfurd  as  the  death  of  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  the 
maker  of  all  things  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  Pa¬ 
gan  ever  exified,  who  dreamed  that  fuch  a  death  was 
polfible. 

What  then,  it  will  be  afked,  are  we  to  underfland 
by  tills  flory  ?  Plutarch  was  eminent  for  knowledge 
and  integrity,  and  he  relates  it  without  exprelTing  a 
doubt  of  its  truth.  He  does  fo  ;  but  many  a  man  of 
Avorth  has  been  credulous  *,  and  though  that  was  not 
his  character,  this  prodigij  may  be  accounted  for  by  na¬ 
tural  means.  Germanieus  was  believed  to  have  been 
poifoned,  at  lead  with  the  knowledge,  if  not  by  the 
command,  of  'Tiberius  ;  and  there  was  nothing  Avhich 
the  Romans  fo  deeply  deplored  as  the  untimely  death 
of  that  accompli  died  prince**.  They  fancied  that  his 
body  was  animated,  not  by  a  human  foul,  but  by  a 
fuperior  daemon  :  and  they  decreed  to  him  Hatues,  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  and  even  facrifices.  His  widow 
Avas  highly  honoured,  as  having  been  nearly  related  to 
a  divinity,  and  his  children  were  adored  as  demi-gods. 
Thefe  fa6ls  being  admitted,  nothing  appears  to  us 
more  probable  than  the  ypinion  of  the  learned  Mo- 
(lieim  f,  who  thinks  that  fome  Ihrewd  ftatefman,  in 
order  to  excite  the  popular  fury  againft  'Tiberius  to 
the  highcfl  pitch,  invented  this  flory,  and  bribed  fo¬ 
reign  mariners  to  fpread  it  among  the  people,  who 
Avould  naturally  believe,  that  by  the  great  Pan  Avas 
meant  their  favourite  Germanieus.  This  hypothefis  is 
at  leaft  countenanced  by  Avhat  Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
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anxiety  of  the  emperor  to  difeover  wliatperfonage  could 
be  meant  by  the  Pan  Avhofe  death  was  announced  to  the 
feamen  ;  he  confulted  the  learned  men  of  Rome,  who, 
in  order  to  rtflore  peace  to  the  city,  declared  that  they 
under tlood  it  of  none  other  than  the  fon  of  Penelope 
and  Mercury. 

PANACEA,  among  phylicians,  denotes  an  univer- 
fal  medicine,  or  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes  \  a  thing  im- 
poflible  to  be  obtained. 

PANADA,  a  diet  confifting  of  bread  boiled  In  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  confidence  of  pulp,  and  fweetened  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fugar. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Da¬ 
rien  in  South  America,  where  the  treafures  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  other  rich  merchandifes  of  Peru,  are 
lodged  in  magazines  till  lliey  are  fent  to  Europe.  W. 
Long.  82.  15.  N.  Lat.  8.  57. 

W  hen  Guzman  firfl  touched  at  this  place  In  1514, 
it  conhlled  entirely  of  fillicrineri’s  huts.  Orius  d’ Avila 
fettled  a  colony  here  in  a  few  years  after,  and  in  1521 
it  was  conllituled  a  city  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Avith  the  proper  privileges.  In  1670  it  Avas  faeked  and 
burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an  Englilh  adventurer,  who 
had  the  preceding  year  taken  Porto  Bello.  This  misr 
fortune  induced  the  Inhabitants  to  remove  the  city  to 
its  prefent  fituation,  diftant  about  a  league  from  the 
place  Avhere  it  Rood  before.  For  the  greater  fecurity, 
the  new  city  Avas  inclofed  by  a  free-ilone  wall,  and  the 
houfes  Avere  built  of  Hone  and  brick.  Since  that  time 
feveral  bafllons  have  been  added,  and  now  there  is  al« 
Avays  a  complete  garrifon  maintained,  and  the  walls  are 
mounted  with  large  cannon.  But  all  thefe  precautions 
could  not  fave  this  city  from  another  misfortune  j  it  Avas 
entirely  confumed  by  fire  in  the  year  1737.  After  this 
accident  it  was  again  rebuilt,'  in  the  manner  as  It  now 
Hands,  AvIth  neat  elegant  houfes,  but  not  magnificent. 
The  inhabitants  arc  rather  independent  in  their  fortunes 
than  rich  j  thepfe  are  few  of  them  opulent,  and  fcarcc 
any  in  a  Hate  of  poverty.  As  to  the  harbour,  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  and  well  fecured  againH  Horms  by  a  number 
of  furrounding  iflands,  and  Is  capable  of  containing  the 
largeH  fleets.  Here  the  royal  audience  Is  fcated,  at 
Avhieh  the  governor  of  Panama  refides ;  for  Avhich  rea¬ 
fon  this  city  is  commonly  deemed  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

This  place,  a  little  Avhile  after  it  Avas  founded,  be¬ 
came  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma.  Some 
hopes  were  at  firfl  entertained  from  the  three  provinces 
of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragua,  Avhich  compofed  it  \ 
but  this  profperity  vanifhed  inftantaneoufly.  Tlie  fa- 
A^ages  of  Darien  recovered  their  independence  j  and  the 
mines  of  the  tAvo  other  provinces  were  found  to  be 
neither  fufficlently  abundant,  nor  of  an  alloy  good 
enough  to  make  it  worth  Avhile  to  work  them.  Five  or 
fix  fmall  boroughs,  in  which  are  feen  fome  Europeans 
quite  naked,  and  a  very  fmall  number  of  Indians  who 
have  come  to  refide  there,  form  the  whole  of  this  ftate, 
Avhich  the  Spaniards  are  not  afhamed  of  honouring  with 
the  great  name  of  kingdom.  It  is  In  general  barren 
and  iinAvholefome,  and  contributes  nothing  to  trade  but 
pearls. 

The  pearl  filhery  Is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of  the 
gulf.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  employ 
fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good  fwimmers. 
Thefe  flaves  plunge  and  replunge  into  the  fea  in  fearch 
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of-  pearls,  till  this  exercife  has  exhaufled  their  ftrcngth 
or  their  fplrits. 

Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  number 
of  oyfters.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no  pearls,  or  in 
which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed,  are  not  reckoned. 
What  he  is  able  to  find  beyond  the  ftlpulated  obligation, 
is  confidered  as  his  indifputable  property:  he  may  fell  it 
to  whom  he  pleafes  *,  but  commonly  he  cedes  it  to  his 
inafter  at  a  moderate  price. 

Sea  raonfters,  which  abound  more  about  the  i Hands 
where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neighbouring  coalls, 
render  this  fifhing  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe  devour 
the  divers  in  an  inilaiit.  The  manta  hfli,  which  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  figure,  furrounds  them,  rolls 
them  under  its  body,  and  fiiffoeates  them.  In  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies,  every  diver 
is  armed  with  a  poniard :  the  moment  he  perceives  any 
of  thofe  voracious  fifh,  he  attacks  them  with  precau¬ 
tion,  wounds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
ftaiiding  this,  there  are  always  fome  filhermen  dellroyed 
and  a  great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very  fine 
water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable  for  their 
fize  and  figure  :  thefe  were  formerly  fiild  in  Europe. 
Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the  paflion  for  diamonds 
has  entirely  fuperfeded  or  prodigioufly  dirainifhed  the 
ufe  of  them,  they  have  found  a  new  mart  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  the  firft.  They  are  carried  to  Peru,  where 
they  are  in  great  eflimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  however,  infinitely  lefs 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than  the 
advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed  of  being  the 
mart  of  all  the  produ£lions  of  the, country  of  the  Incas 
that  are  deftined  for  the  old  world.  1  hefe  riches,  which 
ate  brought  hither  by  a  fmall  fleet,  were  carried,  fome 
on  mules,  others  by  the  river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello, 
that  is  fituated  on  the  northern  coafl  of  the  ifthmus 
which  feparates  the  two  feas.  See  DariEN. 

PANAUI,  one  of  the  Liparl  i (lands,  lying  in  the 
Tufean  fea.  It  is  only  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  foil  is  barren.  E.  Long.  15.  O.  N.  Lat.  39.  o. 

PANARO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the 
Apennines,  crofTes  the  valley  of  Frignano,  and  running 
on  the  confines  of  the  Modenefe  and  Bologpefe,  waters 
Fenal,  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Bondeno,  ten  miles  above 
Ferrara. 

PAN ATHENiE  A,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 

an  ancient  Athenian  feftival,  in  honour  of  Minerva  the 
prote(Rrefs  of  Athens,  and  called  At/iemea.  ^  Harpo- 
cration  and  Suidas  refer  the  inftitution  of  this  feHival 
to  Erichthonius  IV.  king  of  Athens,  who  lived  before 
Thefeus.  Theodoret  alone  fays  the  feaft  was^efta- 
bliflied  by  Orpheus.  Be  this  as  it  will,  till  Thefeus  it 
was  never  a  particular  feaft  of  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
was  called  fimply  /Ithenaa  ;  but  that  prince,  uniting  all 
the  people  of  Attica  into  one  republic,  they  afterwards 
all  aflifted  at  the  feaft  ;  whence  the  name  PanatherK^a, 
i.  e.  the  feaft  of  all  Attica.  In  effea  all  Attica  was 
prefent  *,  and  each  people  fent  a  bullock  for  the  facri- 
fices,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vaft  multitude  of 
people  aflembled. 

There  were  two  feftivals  under  this  denomination,  the 
greater  and  the  lefler.  The  greater  panathentea  were  ex¬ 
hibited  every  five  years  •,  the  lefs  every  three,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  writers,  annually.  Though  the  celebration 


of  neitlief,  at  firft,  employed  more  than  one  day  j  yet  in 
after-times  they  were  protrafted  for  the  fpace  of  many  , 
days,  and  folemnized  with  greater  preparations  and  mag¬ 
nificence  than  at  their  firft  inftitution. 

The  ceremonies  were  the  fame  in  the  great  and  the 
little  panathensea  y  excepting  tor  a  banner^  wherein  the 
adtions  of  the  goddefs  were  reprefented  in  embroidery, 
performed  by  maids,  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  had 
diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic  j 
which  was  only  borne  at  the  greater. 

Prizes  were  eftablilhtd  there  for  three  different  kinds 
of  eombat  :  the  firft  confifted  of  foot  and  horfe  races  ; 
the  fecond,  of  athletic  exercifes  *,  and  the  third,  of  poe¬ 
tical  and  raulical  contefts.  Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  have 
been  inftituted  by  Pericles.  Singers  of  the  firft  clafs, 
accompanied  by  performers  on  the  flute  and  eithara,  ex- 
ercifed  their  talents  here  upon  fubjtsfls  prelcribed  by  the 
directors  of  thefe  exhibitions. 

The  following  is  the  order  obferved  in  this  feftival,  Anneharjity 
according  to  M'.  Barthelemi,  \vho  quotes  numerous  au-vcl.  ii. 
thorities  on  the  occafion  :  “  The  inhabitants  of  the  dif-P'  434* 
ferent  towns  of  Attica  thronged  to  the  capital,  leading 
with  them  a  great  number  of  vi6rims  deftined  for  facri* 
fices  to  the  goddefs.  In  the  firft  morning  were  the 
horfe-races,  in  which  the  fons  of  the  firft  citizens  of  A- 
thens  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  vidlory.  In  the 
ftadium  were  other  young  men  ftruggling  for  the  prize 
at  wreftling,  and  different  exercifes  of  the  body  ;  and 
in  the  oddum  were  feveval  muficians  engaged  in  gentler 
and  lefs  perilous  contefts.  Some  executed  pieces  on  the 
flute  or  eithara  ^  others  fang,  and  accompanied  their 
voices  with  one  of  thefe  inflruments.  I  he  fubje6l  pro- 
pofed  to  them  was  the  eulogium  of  Harmodius,  Arifto- 
giton,  and  Thrafybulus,  wlio  had  refeued  the  republic 
from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrants  by  which  it  was  opprefled  : 
for,  among  the  Athenians,  public  inftitutions  are  fo 
many  monuments  for  the  citizens  who  have  ferved  the 
Rate,  and  leffons  for  thofe  who  are  called  upon  to  render 
it  fervice.  A  crown  of  olive,  and  a  vcffel  filled  with 
oil,  were  the  prizes  beftowed  upon  the  victors.  Crowns 
were  afterwards  conferred  on  individuals,  who  appeared 
to  the  people  to  have  merited  that  mark  of  honour  by 
their  zeal  in  the  fervice  .of  their  country. 

At  the  Ceramicus  paffed  a  proceflion,  formed  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  and  which  began  at  that  place  to  file  off. 

It  was  compofed  of  different  claffcs  of  citizens  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  remarkable  tor  their  perfo- 
nal  beauty.  Among  the  number  were  old  men  of  a 
majeftic  and  venerable  appearance,  bearing  brarches  of 
olive  y  middle-aged  men,  wlio,  armed  with  lanct^^  and 
with  bucklers,  feemed  only  to  refplre  war^  youth  from  1 8 
to  20,  who  fang  hymns  In  honour  of  the  goddefs  j  beau¬ 
tiful  boys,  clad  in  a  limple  tunic,  adorned  only  with 
their  native  graces  *y  and,  laftly,  girls,  who  were  of  the 
firft  families  in  Athens,  and  whofe  features,  fhape,  and 
deportment,  attracted  every  eye.  With  their  hands 
they  held  bafkets  on  their  heads,  which,  under  a  rich 
veil,  contained  facred  utenfils,  cakes,  and  every  thing 
neceffary  for  the  facrifices.  Female  attendants,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  with  one  hand  held  over  them  an  umbrel¬ 
la,  and  carried  in  the  other  a  folding  chair.  This  is  a 
fpecles  of  fervitude  impofed  on  the  daughters  of  all  fo¬ 
reigners  fettled  at  Athens  :  a  fervitude  they  (hare  in 
common  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  who  likewife 
carried  on  their  (boulders  veffels  filled  with  water  and 
4  Y  2  '  honey> 
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honey,  for  the  purpofe  of  libations 
cd  by  eight  muficians;  four  of  whom  played  on  the 
flute  and  four  on  the  lyre.  After  them  came  rhapfo- 
■./ difls  finging  the  poems  of  Homer  j  and  dancers  armed 
at  all  points,  who,  attacking  each  other  at  intervals,  re- 
prefented,  to  the  found  of  the  dute,  the  battle  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  with  the  I  itans.  Next  came  a  fhip  that  appear¬ 
ed  to  glide  over  the  ground  by  the  power  of  the  wind, 
and  the  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  rowers,  but  which 
really  was  put  in  motion  by  concealed  machinery.  The 
veflel  had  a  fail  of  light  fluff,  on  which  young  girls  had 
reprefented  in  embroidery  the  vidory  of  Minerva  over 
the  1  itans.  On  it  alfo  they  had  depi6led,  by  order  of 
the  government,  fome  heroes  whofe  illullrious  deeds  had 
merited  to  be  celebrated  with  thofe  of  the  gods.  This 
proceflion  marched  on  with  folemn  fteps,  under  the  di- 
redion  of  feveral  magiftrates;  and  traverfed  the  mod 
frequented  quarter  of  the  city  amid  ft  a  crowd  of  fpeda- 
tors,  moft  of  whom  were  placed  on  fcaffolds  eroded  for 
the  occafiom  When  it  had  reached  the  temple  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  tlie  fail  of  the  fhip  was  taken  down  and 
carried  to  the  citadel,  where  it  was  depofited  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva. 

“  In  the  evening,  at  the  academy,  was  the  torch  race. 
The  courfe  is  only  fix  or  feven  ftadia  in  length.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus,  which  is  at  the  gate 
of  this  garden,  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Several  young 
men  are  ftationed  in  this  interval  at  equal  diftances. 
^Vhen  the  flioutsof  the  multitude  have  given  the  fignal, 
the  firft  lights  his  flambeau  at  the  altar,  and,  running 
with  it,  hands  it  to  the  fecond,  who  tranfmits  it  In  the 
fame  manner  to  the  third,  and  fo  fucceflively.  He  who 
fuffers  it  to  be  extinguifhed  can  no  more  enter  the  lifts; 
and  they  who  flacken  their  pace  are  expofed  to  the  rail¬ 
leries,  and  even  blows,  of  the  populace.  To  gain  the 
prize,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  paffed  through  the  different 
ftations  with  fuccefs.  'Phis  trial  of  fkill  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  diverfified  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  feftivals. 

“  The  candidates  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  exercifes  invited  their  friends  to  fupper.  Sump¬ 
tuous  repalVs  were  given  in  the  prytaneum  and  other 
public  places,  which  lafted  till  the  following  day.  The 
people  amcmg  whom  the  immolated  vidims  were  diftri- 
huted  fpread  tables  on  every  fide,  and  gave  a  loofe  to 
their  livelv  and  tumultuous  mirth.” 

PAN  AX,  Ginseng;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polygamia  clafs.  See  Botany  and  Materia  Me¬ 
dic  a  Index. 

PAN  AY,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  and  one  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  lying  between  thofe  of  Paragoa  and  Negro.  It 
is  2^0  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  the  moft  populous 
and  fertile  of  them  all.  It  is  watered  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers  and  brooks,  and  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  rice.  Its  fhape  is  triangular.  The  names  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  capes  are  Potol,  ‘Nafo,  and  Bulacabi.  The  coaft 
from  Bulacabi  to  Potol  lies  eaft  and  weft;  from  Potol 
to  Nafo,  north  and  fouth ;  from  Bulacabi  to  Iloilo,  an¬ 
other  cape,  lefs  than  the  great  ones,  is  alfo  north  and 
fouth;  from  Iloilo  to  Cape  Nafo,  eaft  and  weft.  The 
middle  of  the  ifland  is  in  the  latitude  of  ten  degrees. 
Gn  the  north  fide,  almoft  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
capes  of  Potol  and  Bulacabi,  the  famous  river  Panay 
falls  into  the  fea;  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  co¬ 
vered  by  a  fmall  ifland  called  Lutaya^  in  which  port  the 
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They  were  follow-  Spaniards  had  a  fafe  retreat  before  they  difeovered  and  Panayi 
conquered  Manilla  and  Gavite.  The  fertility  of  Panay  l^‘'ncarpus.. 
is  caufed  by  the  many  rivers  that  water  it,  for  there  is  ^ 
no  travelling  a  league  without  meeting  a  river;  but 
more  particularly  by  the  Panay,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  ifland,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  40  leagues.  The 
ifland,  for  the  better  adminiftering  of  juftice,  is  divided 
intojqrifdidlions;  the  firft,  called  P«//ay,  contains  all 
that  lies  between  Cape  Potol  and  Bulacabi ;  the  reft  of 
the  ifland  is  fubjed  to  the  alcayde  of  Otton,  who  refides 
at  Iloilo,  a  point  of  land  running  out  into  the  fea,  on 
the  fouth  fide,  between  the  two  rivers  of  Tig  Bavan  and 
Jaro,  and,  with  the  ifland  Imaras,  forms  a  ftralt  not 
above  half  a  league  over,  or  rather  an  open  harbour. 

On  this  point  the  governor  Don  Gonzalo  Ronquillo 
caufed  a  fort  to  be  built  in  the  year  1681.  The  ifland 
contains  about  16,360  tributary  Indians,  partly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king  and  partly  to  particular  encomienderos 
or  lords;  but  they  all  pay  in  rice,  the  iiland  producing 
100,000  bufhels,  Spanifli  meafure,  and  but  little  other 
grain.  The  inhabitants  are  flout,  lufty,  and  induftri- 
ous  farmers,  and  expert  huntfmen,  the  country  being 
full  of  wild  boars  and  deer.  The  women  make  cloth 
of  feveral  colours.  There  are  in  the  ifland  14  pariflies, 
belonging  to  the  fathers  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin, 
three  benefices  of  fecular  priefts,  and  formerly  one  col¬ 
lege  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  %vhere  they  adminiftcr  the 
facraments  to  the  garrifon  of  Iloilo.  Befides  the  tribu¬ 
tary  Indians,  there  are  here  thofe  blacks  the  Spaniards 
called  Negri/Ioes^  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  thick  woods  by 
the  Bifayas  who  conquered  it.  Their  hair  is  not  fo  ftiff 
curled,  nor  are  they  fo  ftout  and  ftrong  as  the  Guinea 
blacks.  They  live  in  the  moft  uncouth  parts  of  the 
mountains  with  their  wives  and  children,  all  naked  like 
be^fts.  They  are  fo  fwift  that  they  often  overtake  wild 
boars  and  deer.  They  flay  about  the  dead  bead  as  long 
as  it  lafts  ;  fqr  they  have  no  other  fubfiftence  but  what 
they  acquire  with  their  bow^  and  arrows.  ITey  fly 
from  the  Spaniards,  not  fo  much  through  hatred  as  from 
fear.  Among  the  iflands  about  Panay  lies  Imaras,  op- 
pofite  to  Iloilo,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  dil^ant. 

It  is  long  and  low,  ten  leagues  in  compafs  and  three  in 
length,  the  foil  fertile,  abounding  in  farfaparilla,  and 
exceeding  good  water.  On  the  mountains  there  are 
wild  boars,  deer,  and  good  timber.  It  has  alfo  in  it 
the  port  of  St  Anne,  three  leagues  from  Iloilo. 

PANCARPUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fliow 
which  the  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited  to  the 
people.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  wuj,  all^ 
and  fruit.  Whence  the  name  was  alfo  given  by 

the  Athenians  to  a  facrifice  wherein  all  kinds  of  fruits 
were  offered.  In  this  fpcflacle,  the  cireus  being  all 
fet  over  with  large  trees,  reprefented  a  foreft,  into  which 
the  beads  being  let  from  the  dens  under  ground,  the 
people,  at  a  fign  given  by  the  emperor,  purfued,  fliot, 
and  killed  all  they  could  lay  hold  of,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  carried  away,  to  regale  ujx)n  at  home.  The 
beafts  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions  were  boars,  deer, 
oxen,  and  fliicep. 

Cafaubon,  Cujas,  PIthou,  &c.  make  the  pancarpus 
and  fylva  the  fame  thing;  Salmafius  will  have  them  dif¬ 
ferent.  I'he  fylva,  according  to  him,  was  fuch  a  di- 
verfion  as  that  above  deferibed:  but  the  pancarpus  a 
combat,  wherein,  robuft  people,  hired  for  that  purpofe^ 

fought 
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Tancarpus  fouglit  with  wild  beaftb  :  which  opinion  he  confirms 
II  from  Caflian,  Juitinian,  Claudlan,  Firmicus,  Manllius, 
pande^^nd  Cafiiodorus. 

^  ~  '  PANCRAS,  a  toAvn  of  England,  in  the  county  of 

Middlefex,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  London,  and  in  the 
highway  to  Kcntilh  town.  Its  church  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
bends  of  St  Paul’s,  of  which  cathedral  foine  call  it  the 
mother,  it  being  thought  to  be  as  old  as  that  cliurch 
even  in  the  reign  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  when  it  is  repre- 
fented  as  weatiier-beatcn  and  ftanding  alone,  without 
any  company,  though  it  had  formerly  many  buildings 
about  it.  A  veterinary  college  was  eftabliftied  here  in 
lypi,  for  the  improvement  of  farriery,  and  the  treat- 
’  ment  of  cattle  in  general. 

PANCRA'r LUM  (compounded  of^rtfcv,  a//,  and^^at^ 
I  overcome)^  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
mix  d  exercife,  confiftingof  the  lufta  or  wreftling,  and 
the  boxing  or  pugilate  :  but  it  differs  in  this,  that  as 
the  athlctce  are  not  to  feize  the  body,  their  hands 
are  not  armed  with  gauntlets,  and  give  lefs  dangerous 
blows. 

The  pancratium  was  the  third  gymnaftlc  exercife,  and 
w^as  not  introduced  till  long  after  the  others.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  engaged  in  thefe  exerclfes  were  called  pan- 
cratiaf.ee;  which  name  was  alfo  given  to  fueh  as  did  not 
confine  themfelvcs  to  one  exercife,  but  fucceeded  in  fe- 
vcral  different  ones. 

Barthelemi,  in  liis  Travels  of  Anacharfis,  gives  us  a 
fliort  account  of  one  of  thofe  at  which  he  fuppofes  him 
Amcharfuuto  been  prefent,  in  thefe  words  :  “  I  hea^lion  was 
toL  iii.  foon  terminated  *  a  Sicyonian  named  Sefratus^  a  cham¬ 
pion  celebrated  for  the  number  of  prizes  he  had  won, 
and  the  ftrength  and  fkill  which  had  procured  them, 
had  arrived  the  preceding  day.  The  greater  part  of 
the  combatants  yielded  up  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown 
as  foon  as  he  appeared,  and  the  others  on  the  firft  trial ; 
for  in  thofe  preliminary  effays,  in  which  the  athletm 
try  their  ftrength  by  taking  each  others  hands,  he 
fqueezed  and  twifted'the  fingers  of  his  adverfaries  with 
fuch  violence  as  inftantly  to  decide  the  viaory  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.” 

PANCREAS.  See  Anatomy  Index, 

PANDA,  in  Mythology,  a  goddefs  who  was  invoked 
and  honoured  as  the  protearefs  of  travellers  and  naviga¬ 
tors.  The  goddefs  of  peace  was  alfo  called  Pandttr,  be- 
caufe  ihe  opened  the  gates  of  cities  which  were  fliut  in 
time  of  war.  According  to  Varro,  Panda  is  a  furname 
of  Ceres,  derived  a  pane  dando,  becaufe  flie  gave  bread 

to  mankind.  .  „  .  „  ,  s 

P  AND  AT ARI A  ( Suetonius,  Pliny,  Strabo) ;  Pan- 
DATERIA  (Mela,  Tacitus)  ;  An  ifland  in  the^  lufcan 
fea  :  a  place  of  banifliment  for  the  more  illullrious  ex¬ 
iles.  Hither  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augullus,  svas  ba- 
niflied  for  her  incontinence.  To  this  ifland  Tiberius  ba- 
nlflied  Agrippina,  his  daughter-in-law  (Suetonius).  It 
■was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Oaavia  the  daughter  of 
Clodius,  married  to  Nero  j  a  fight  that  affeaed  every 
eye  (Tacitus).  Now  Santa  Maria,  fituated  between 
Pontia  and  ifehia  (Hollh  nius). 

PANDECTS,  Pandect.®,  in  junfprudence,  the  di- 
oeft  or  colleaion,  made  by  Juftinian’s  order,  of  534  de- 
cifions  ov  judgments  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  on^  fo  ma¬ 
ny  queftlons  occurring  in  the  civil  law  j  to  which  that 
emperor  gave  the  force  and  authority  of  law,  by  the 
ep^le  prefixed  to  them.— The  word  is  Greek, 
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compounded  of  ttocv^  “  all,”  and  capio^  ‘‘  I  take 

i.  e.  a  compilation,  or  a  book  containing  all  things. 
Though  others,  as  Bartoli,  will  have  it  formed  from  ^ 
exuv,  and  5  as  if  thefe  books  contained  the  whole 

dodrine  of  the  civil  law. 

The  Pande6ls  confift  of  50  books,  and  make  the  firft 
part  of  the  body  of  the  civil  la^\^ 

They  were  denoted  by  two  tt-tf  j  but  the  copyifts  tak¬ 
ing  thofe  TTcr  for^  the  cuftoiii  arofe  of  quoting  them 

by 

In  the  year  1137,  the  Panders  of  Juftinian,  which 
had  been  brought  by  an  Almafitan  merchant  from  the 
eaft,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pifans.  Angelus  Politi- 
anus  believes  this  copy  to  be  that  which  had  been  com¬ 
piled  by  order  of  the  emperor.  However  that  be,  it  is 
certain  that  all  other  copies  are  taken  from  it,  as  being 
the  moft  ancient.  The  Pifans  having  obtained  their  re- 
queft  from  the  emperor,  carried  the  volumes  to  Pifa,  and 
for  near  three  centuries  they  were  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pande&ce  Pifance.  But,  about  the  year  1416, 
Pifa  being  taken  by  the  Florentines,  they  were  tranf- 
ported  from  thence  to  Florence,  where  they  are  now 
preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Medici,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  PandeBce  Plorenlince,  Some  authors  al¬ 
lege,  that  Lotharius  ordained  by  an  edift  that  the  Pan¬ 
ders  ftiould  be  publicly  read  and  explained  at  Bologna, 
and  pleaded  in  the  tribunals  \  but  Corringius  and  Lin^ 
denbrogius  fully  refute  their  opinion. 

Papias  extends  the  denomination  of  PandeEis  to  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament. 

There  are  alfo  PandECTA  Mcdicinee,  “  Panders  of 
Medicine  j”  a  kind  of  diftionary  of  things  relating  to 
medicine,  compiled  by  Mat.  Sylvatious  of  Mantua, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1297.  Leunclavius  has  pub- 
llfticd  PandeEis  of  Turkey  ;  and  Biftiop  Beveridge  Pan- 
deBa  Canonum, 

PANDICULATION,  a  ftretching;  or  that  violent 
and  extenfive  motion  of  the  folids  that  ufually  accompa¬ 
nies  the  a(ft  of  yawning. 

PANDORA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  woman  formed 
by  Prometheus,  to  whom  each  of  the  gods  gave  fome 
perfedion.  Venus  bellowed  upon  her  beauty  ;  Pallas, 
wifdom  ;  Juno,  riches  ;  Apollo,  mufic  5  and  Mercury, 
eloquence  :  but  Jupiter  being  difpleafed  at  Prometheus 
for  having  ftolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  the  mafs 
he  had  formed,  gave  Pandora  a  box,  which  llie  was  or¬ 
dered  not  to  open-,  and  then  fent  her  to  the  earth  with 
this  box,  in  which  were  cnclofed  age,  difeafes,^  pefti- 
lence,  war,  famine,  envy,  difeord,  and  all  the  evils  and 
vices  that  could  affli6I  mankind.  Tliis  fatal  box  was 
opened  by  Epimethcas,  Prometheus’s  brother,^  when  in¬ 
ftantly  all  the  difeafes  and  mifehiefs  with  which  it  w'as 
filled  fpread  over  the  earth,  and  Hope  only  remained  at 
the  bottom.  liefiod  fays  fhe  was  the  firft  woman. 

PANDOURS,  are  Hungarian  infantry:  they  wear 
a  loofe  garment  fixed  tight  to  their  bodies  by  a  girdle, 
with  great  fleeves,  and  large  breeches  hanging  down  to 
their  ankles.  They  ufe  fire-arms,  and  are  excellent 
markfmen  :  they  have  alfo  a  kind  of  fabre  near  four  feet 
long,  w-hich  they  ufe  with  great  dexterity.  ^ 

PxANDOSI  A  (Livy,  Juftin,  Strabo),  an  inland  town 
of  the  Bruttii,  and  a  place  of  ftrength  on  the  river  A- 
cheron,  w^here  Altxander  of  Epirus,  deceived  by  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  met  his  fate  and  periflied.  Now 
Mcndicino  (Holftenius.  Aixothef  pf  Epirus  (Strabo)  >. 
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fituated  on  the  river  Acheron  (Livy)  j  which  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Epirus  was  advifed  to  avoid  as  fatal,  but  which 
^  he  met  with  in  Italy.  This  laft  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
rcfidence  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strabo). 

PANDURA,  or  Pandoron,  a  mufical  inftruineht, 
ufcd  among  the  ancients,  resembling  the  lute.  The 
word  is  faid  to  be  formed  from  the  Greek  and 
i.  e.  “  all  gifts,  all  forts  of  gifts.”  Ifidore  derives 
the  name  from  its  inventor  Fmulorus ;  others  from  P«//, 
to  whom  they  attribute  its  invention,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  flute.  It  has  the  fame  number  of  itrings  with  the 
lute  j  but  they  are  of  brafs,  and  of  confequence  give  a 
more  agreeable  found  than  thofe  of  the  lute.  Its  frets 
are  of  copper,  like  thofe  of  the  ciftre  j  its  back  is  flat, 
like  that  of  the  guitar  j  and  the  rims  of  its  table,  as 
"\vell  as  its  ribs,  are  eut  in  fcmieireles.  Du  Cange  ob- 
ferves,  that  Varro,  Ifldore,  and  others  of  the  ancients, 
mention  it  as  having  only  three  firings  *,  whence  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  fpoken  of  under  the  denomination 
dov,  tricliordum, 

PANE  AS  (Pliny,  Jofephus)  :  the  apparent  fpring 
from  which  the  .Iordan  rifes,  on  the  extremity  of' the 
weft  fide  of  the  Trachonitis  (Pliny). 

Paneas  (Coins,  Pliny,  Jofephus),  the  name  of  a  di- 
flridl  adjoining  to  the  fpring  Paneas,  with  a  cognominal 
town,  either  enlarged  and  adorned,  or  originally  built, 
by  Philip  Ton  of  Herod,  and  called  Ccefarea  by  Jofe¬ 
phus,  and  in  St  Matthew,  Ccefarea  of  Philip ;  with  a 
temple  eredled  to  Auguflus  his  benefactor,  who  confer¬ 
red  the  Trachonitis  upon  him  (Coin).  It  Vv^as  afterwards 
called  Neronias,  in  honour  of  Nero  (Jofephus). 

PANEGYRIC,  an  oration  in  praife  of  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing,  perfon,  or  virtue. 

The  name  is  Greek  ;  formed  of  ^rav,  “  all,” 

and  “  I  aflemble  becaufe  anciently  held  in 

public  and  folemn  aflemblies  of  the  Greeks,  either  at 
their  games,  their  feafts,  fairs,  or  religious  meetings. 

To  make  their  panegyrics  the  more  folemn,  the 
Greeks  ufed  to  begin  with  the  praifes  of  the  deity  in 
whofe  honour  the  games,  Stc.  were  celebrated  ;  then 
they  defeended  to  the  praife  of  the  people  or  country 
where  they  were  celebrated  ;  then  to  the  princes  or 
magi  ft  rates  who  preflded  at  them  ;  and  at  length  to  the 
champions,  efpecially  the  conquerors,  who  had  gained 
the  prizes  in  them. 

P  ANEGYRICUM,  in  church  hlftory,  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  book,  ufed  by  the  Greek  church,  containing  the 
panegyrical  orations  of  various  authors,  on  the  folemnl- 
ties  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  faints.  It  is  found  in  MS. 
in  moft  churches,  but  it  is  not  the  fame  in  all  ;  eacli 
church  having  its  particular  faints  ,  and  the  compilers 
of  this  kind  of  books  ufually  fuited  their  colledlions  to 
the  tafte  of  their  own  devotion.  They  are  difpofed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  months,  and  frequently  con- 
fift  of  12  volumes,  anfwering  to  the  I2  months  of  the 
year. 

Among  the  principal  authors  of  this  work  are  Atha- 
nafius,  Cyril,  Bafll,  Chryfoftom,  &c. 

PANEL,  {Panella,  Panellutri),  according  to  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke,  denotes  “  a  little  part  ;”  Tut  the  learned 
Spelman  fays,  that  it  fignifies  fchedula  vel  pagina,  “  a 
fchedule  or  roll*,”  as  a  panel  of  parchment,  or  a  coun¬ 
terpane  of  an  indenture  :  but  it  is  ufed  more  particularly 
for  a  fchedule  or  roll,  containing  the  names  of  fuch  ju¬ 
rors  as  the  (heriif  returns  to  pafs  upon  any  trial.  And 


the  impanelling  a  jury  is  the  entering  their  names  in  a  Panel 
panel  or  little  fehedule  of  parchment.  |1 

Panel,  in  Scots  Law,  flgnifies  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  or  perfon  who  takes  his  trial  before  the  court  of 
j lift ici ary  for  fome  crime. 

PANGOLIN,  a  fpeeies  of  the  raanis  peculiar  to 
Hindoftan.  See  Makis,  Mammalia  Index, 

PANIC,  denotes  an  ill- grounded  terror  or  fright. 
Polyasnus  fays,  it  originates  from  Pan,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains  of  Bacchus,  who  with  a  few  men  put  a  numerous 
enemy  to  rout,  by  a  noife  which  his  foldieis  raifed  in  a 
rocky  valley,  favoured  with  a  great  number  of  echoes. 

^Jliis  ftratagem  making  their  number  appear  far  greater 
than  it  was,  the  enemy  quitted  a  very  commodious  eii- 
campment,  and  fled.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears  have 
been  called  panics,  or  panic  fears  ;  and  it  w^as  this  that 
gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  nymph  Echo’s  being 
beloved  by  the  god  Pan.  Others  derive  the  origin  of 
it  hence  ;  that  in  the  wars  of  the  Titans  againft  the 
gods,  Pan  was  the  firft  who  ftruck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  giants.  Theon  on  Aratus  fays,  he  did  it  by  the 
means  of  a  fca  (hell,  which  ferved  him  for  a  trumpet, 
whereof  he  w^as  the  inventor. 

‘PANICLE,  in  Botany,  denotes  a  foft  woolly  beard, 
on  which  the  feeds  of  fome  plants  hang  pendulous  \  as 
in  millet,  reeds,  and  hay. 

Panic UM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tri- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

PANINI,  Paolo,  a  painter  of  perfpe^Iive  and  ar- 
chite61ure.  He  w'as  born  at  Placentia  in  1691,  with  a 
moft  happy  genius  to  painting,  which  he  cultivated  by 
ftudying  at  Rome,  where  he  defigned  every  veftige  of 
ancient  magnificence,  the  ruins  of  fuperb  Roman  edifices, 
cenotaphs,  columns,  baths,  arches,  and  obelifks,  as  al¬ 
fo  fome  of  the  moft  entire  buildings,  the  ornaments  of 
modern  Rome. 

He  ftudied  the  works  of  Ghifolfi  with  peculiar  plea- 
fure  ;  lie  formed  his  tafte,  ftyle,  and  manner,  by  the 
compofitions  of  that  efteemed  artift  *,  and  his  ftrongeft 
ambition  %vas  to  imitate  him  j  fo  that  he  foon  became 
eminent  in  that  ftyle  beyond  all  his  contemporaries.  His 
compofition  is  rich  ;  the  truth  of  his  perfpeiRive  is  criti¬ 
cally  exa6I: ;  and  his  paintings  are  univerfally  efteemed 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  architedlure,  for  the  clearnefs  of 
his  colouring,  for  the  beautiful  figures  w’hich  he  gene¬ 
rally  introduced,  and  alfo  fot  the  elegant  tafte  with 
which  he  difpoft^d  them.  He  always  defigned  them 
correftly,  and  fet  them  off  with  fuitable  attitudes  and 
expreflion. 

However,  this  defeription  of  his  merit  inuft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  allude  to  liis  early  and  prime  performances  ;  for 
in  his  latter  time,  his  pi(Rures  were  diftinguifliable  by  a 
free  and  broad  touch,  but  they  are  feeble  in  their  colour¬ 
ing  and  effe6l.  At  all  times,  indeed,  he  was  too  apt  to 
defign  his  figures  rather  too  large  for  the  archite6Iure, 
which  diminifhed  the  grandeur  of  the  moft  magnificent 
parts  of  his  compofition,  and  was  quite  contrary  to  the 
•praftice  of  Ghifolfi  ;  whofe  works  rauft  perpetually  af¬ 
ford  a  pleafing  deception  to  the  eye,  by  the  pcrfpecflive 
proportions  obferved  betw^een  the  figures,  buildings,  and 
diftances.  • 

At  Rivoli,  a  pleafure  houfe  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  there  are  feveral  of  Panini’s  paintings,  which 
are  views  of  that  fine  retreat  and  its  environs.  They 
are  beautifully  coloured,  well  handled,  and  with  a  touch 

full 
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Panini  full  of  fpirit  j  though  in  fome  parts  the  yellow  feems  a 
11  .  little  too  predominant,  and  the  lights  are  not  always  dl- 
pannaru.  ^  in  fnch  a  manner  a^  to  produce  the  niofl  ftrlk- 

ing  efFe61:. 

PAN  IONIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftlval  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Neptune  by  a  coneourfe  of  people  from  all  the 
cities  of  Ionia.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  feftival,  that  if 
the  bull  offered  in  faerifice  happened  to  bellow,  it  was 
accounted  an  omen  of  divine  favour  ^  becaufe  that  found 
was  thought  to  be  acceptable  to  Neptune. 

P  ANN  ARIA,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands.  See  Ll- 
PARA  and  Lipari. — The  ancients  called  it  Thernifia^ 
from  the  hot  waters  which  they  found  in  it.  It  may  be 
about  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  bears 
wheat,  and  grapes, from  which  the  inhabitants  make  wine. 
Pannaria,  like  the  other  adjacent  iflands,  appears  to  be 
a  volcano  •,  its  original  having  been  deftroyed  by  conti¬ 
nued  eruptions.  It  is  now  no  longer  of  a  conical  figure. 
It  contains  about  lOO  inhabitants,  reckoning  every  foul, 
men,  women,  and  children.  It  is,  like  Stromboli,  go¬ 
verned  by  a  curate,  who  depends  on  the  prieft  of  the  pa- 
rilli  of  St  Jofeph  in  Lipari  5  and  when  any  couple  in  the 
ifland  determine  to  marry,  they  mull  crofs  the  fea  to 
Lipari  to  receive  the  nuptial  benedl<5Vion  In  the  parifhof 
St  Jofeph,  or  pay  a  fura  for  a  licenfe  to  empower  the 
curate  of  Pannaria  to  perform  the  ceremony.  All  the 
other  adjoining  iflands  are  fubjc6l  to  the  fame  regula¬ 
tion. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Pannaria  live  by  filhlng,  and  by 
taking  fmall  quantities  of  game  on  this  and  the  little 
contiguous  iflands.  They  bring  up  and  tame  thofe  birds 
known  by  the  game  of  guUs^  which  are  feen  in  tempef- 
tuous  weather^lying  near  the  furface  of  the  fea.  They 
are  here  called  corracio*  The  body  of  the  bird  and  the 
tips  of  it^  wings  are  white  ^  but  the  head,  the  tail,  and 
the  reft  of  the  wings,  are  gray  :  they  are  of  the  fize  of 
Indian  hens  5  their  wings  are  prodigioufly  large  :  they 
have  their  nefts  on  the  fteep  inaeeeffible  cliffs  of  the  fe- 
veral  iilands.  When  the  iflanders  bring  thefe  birds  up 
tame,  they  feed  them  with  fifh,  which,  though  of  fuch 
fize  that  you  would  think  it  impoftible  for  their  ftomaehs 
to  receive  them,  they  eagerly  ftretch  their  necks  and 
fwallow  rapacioufly.  Thefe  birds  are  thus  brought  up 
to  be  as  tame  as  pullets  or  pigeons  5  and  fuch  an  attach¬ 
ment  do  they  often  acquire  to  the  places  in  which  they 
are  reared,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  known  to  re¬ 
turn  to  thefe  iflands  after  being  conveyed  to  IVIellazzo 
and  MefTina. 

On  the  fummit  of  a  hill  in  this  ifland,  which  projeas 
over  the  fea,  the  Inhabitants  pretend  to  fhow  a  caille 
and  an  Infcription.  But  their  caftle  is  only  an  elevated 
peak  of  the  rock,  which  nature  feems  to  have  prepared 
as  a  retreat  for  birds.  It  confifts  of  puzzolana  j  and  has 
been  aaually  formed  by  the  aaion  of  winds  and  rains, 
for  a  long  courfe  of  time,  into  a  fantaftic  figure,  which 
may  appear,  when  carekTsly  viev/ed  from  a  diftance  by 
an  undlftinguilhing  eye,  the  remains  of  fome  ancient 
ftruaure.,  The  good  people  of  the  ifland,  not  being 
able  to  judge  of  it  otherwife  than  from  appearance,  are 
perfuaded,  that  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  caftle,  which 
muft  have  been  reared  for  the  defence  of  the  ifland  a- 
galnft  the  Turks  and  the  corfairs  of  Barbary.  ‘RTefe 
they  confider  as  the  moft  dreadful  fcourge  with  which 
mankind  can  poflibly  be  afflided,  and  fear  them  much 
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more  than  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano*  When  they 
feel  their  ifland  fhaken,  they  embark  with  all  their 
wealth,  which  a  fingle  floop  eafily  contains  •,  and  en 
board  they  are  fafe  from  both  the  fliaking  of  the 
earth  and  the  eruptions  of  the  lava,  but  not  from  an  ho- 
ftile  fleet. 

In  this  ifland  there  appear  various  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  but  very  ruinous  and  veryfeanty.  In  plough- 
ing  the  fields,  many  remains  of  fepulchres,  in  different 
modes  of  coiiftrucHon,  are  found  5  fome  of  rough  Hones, 
tiles,  or  bricks  ^  others  confifting  each  of  a  Angle  ftone. 
Vafes  of  various  forts  and  fizesare  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
found  in  the  fame  fields,  utenfils  of  different  kinds,  mo¬ 
ney,  chains,  and  medals  of  lead.  But  none  of  thefe  re¬ 
licks  of  antiquity  have  been  prefervtd  :  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  who  found  them  were  ignorant  of  their  value,  and 
therefore  negleded  them  as  trifles.  In  places  along  the 
fliore  of  the  ifland,  where  the  fea  appears  to  have  en¬ 
croached,  there  are  fame  hewn  ftones  to  be  feen  :  they 
feem  to  be  remains  of  walls,  which  muft  have  been  very 
ftrong  and  of  elegant  architedlure.  In  other  places  far¬ 
ther  diftant  from  the  fliore,  there  likewife  appear  frag¬ 
ments  of  walls  funk  in  the  ground,  and  apparently  over¬ 
whelmed  with  mud,  which  the  winds  and  rains  have 
brought  down  from  the  mountain  above.  Thefe  remains 
fliow,  that  Pannaria,  either  under  the  Greeks,  or  in 
that  period  when  all  the  elements  were  taxed  for  the 
gratification  of  Roman  luxury,  muft  have  been  adorned 
with  fiiperb  buildings,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Iflands  of 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  and  Bafiluzzo.. 

PANNELS  q/ a  Saddle,  are  two  cufliions  or  bol- 
fters,  filled  with  cows,  deer,  or  horfes  hair,  and  placed 
under  the  faddle,  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  the  bows  and 
bands  from  galling  the  horfe. 

PANNICULtJS  CARN03US,  In  Comparative  Anato- 
a  robuft  flefhy  tunic,  fituated  in  beails  between  the 
fkin  and  the  fat  •,  by  means  of  which  they  can  move 
their  flein  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  altogether  wanting 
in  mankind. 

PANNONIA  (Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio),  an  extenfive 
country  of  Europe,  having  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
Dalmatia  on  the  fouth,  Noricum  on  the  weft,  and  Moe- 
fia  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  Superior  Inferior 
(Ptolemy,  Dio).  The  common  boundary  between  both 
were  the  river  Arabo  and  Mount  Cetius,  having  the 
Superior  to  the  weft,  and  the  Inferior  on  the  eaft  fide. 
This  dlvlfion  is  thought  to  be  no  older  than  the  times  of 
the  Antonines.  Pannonicus  the  epithet  (Martial). 

PANOMPHA^US,  In  antiquity,  a  delignatipn  giv¬ 
en  to  Jupiter,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  be  the  <iriginal  au¬ 
thor  of  all  forts  of  divination,  having  the  books  of  fate, 
and  out  o£  them  revealing  either  more  or  lefs,  as  he 
pleafed,  to  inferior  demons. 

PANOPOLIS.  See  Achmim. 

PANORMUS  (Polybius,  Paufanias),  a  town  of  A- 
chaia,  in  Peloponnefus,  near  the  promontory  Rbium. — ' 
Another  (Ptolemy,  Pliny),  a  town  on  the  north  fide  of 
Crete. — A  third  (Ptolemy),  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Ae¬ 
gean  fea,  near  Mount  Athos. — A  fourth,  of  Samos 
(Livy). — A  fifth,  of  Sicily  ;  an  ancient  city,  built  by 
the  Phosnicians  (Thucydides)  ;  a  principal  town  of  the 
Carthaginians  (Polybius)  \  fituated  between  Lilybeeus 
and  Pelorus  (Mela)  \  a  Roman  colony.  Now  Palermo^ 
capital  of  the  ifland,  on  the  north  fide.  E.  Long.  13. 
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Panormus  Js;!”.  Panormus  of  the  Thracian 

Pantaloon.  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  u’cll  fide  of  the  pe- 

* - ^--  ■  ninfula,  and  mentioned  by  no  other  writer* 

Panormus  (Ptolemy),  a  port  of  Attica  ^  its  name  de¬ 
noting  it  to  be  capacious. — Another,  of  Epirus  (Strabo, 
Ptolemy)  ;  a  large  harbour  in  the  heart  of  the  Montes 
Cerauni,  below  the  citadel  Chimaera. — A  third  of  Ionia 
(Strabo)  j  near  Ephefus,  Avith  the  temple  c^f  the  Ephe- 
fian  Diana. 

PANORPA,  the  Scorpion  fly,  a  ge.Mis  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  neuroptera.  See  Entomolo¬ 
gy  Index, 

PANTALARI  A,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  betAveen  Sicily  and  the  main  land  of  Africa,  about 
17  miles  in  circumference.  It  Is  near  the  coafl  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  and  abounds  in  cotton,  fruits,  and  wine  5  but  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  bring  all  their  corn  to  Sicily, 
as  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Uie  tAVo  Sicilies.  E.  Long. 
12.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  55. 

PAN'PAiNUS,  a  Stoic  phllofopher,  born  In  Sicily 
(though  fome  have  crroneoufly  fuppofed  him  to  be  a  He- 
brcAv)  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
He  prefided  over  the  celebrated  fchool  of  Alexandria, 
where,  from  the  time  of  St  Mark,  the  founder  of  that 
church,  they  had  always  a  divine  that  was  eminent  W 
his  learning  and  piety,  to  explain  the  Holy  Scrijjtures, 
and  to  inftruft  them  In  human  learning,  i'hls  employ¬ 
ment  he  was  obliged  to  leave ;  for  Avhen  the  Indians  re¬ 
quired  of  Demetrius  bifliop  of  Alexandria  to  fend  them 
one  to  inflrufl  them  in  Chrifllanity,  he  fent  Pantfenus, 
Avho  undertook  the  miflinn  Avith  joy,  and  behaved  him- 
felf  very  properly  In  it.  We  are  told,  that  the  Indians 
had  been  tln61:ured  AV’ith  Chrlflianity  by  St  Bartholomew 
the  apoflle  ;  and  that  Pantaenus  met  Avilh  the  HebreAV 
original  of  St  Matthew’s  gofpel,  Avhich  the  apoftlc  had 
left  there.  St  Jerome  fays  that  Pant^nus  brought  it 
Avith  him  ;  and  that  it  Avas,  in  his  time,  preferved  in  the 
library  of  Alexandria.  But  Ave  fufpedl  St  Jerome  to  be 
miftaken  In  this  refpe^f.  When  Pantoenus  returned  to 
Alexandria,  he  realtumed  the  government  of  the  fchool 
of  that  city,  Avhich,  it  is  probable,  he  had,  during  his 
abfence,  eommitted  to  the  care  of  St  Clement,  aprefby- 
ter  of  Alexandria.  He  explained  the  Scriptures  pub¬ 
licly,  under  the  reign  of  Severus  Antoninus  Caracalla ; 
and  Avas,  in  St  Jerome’s  opinion,  more  ferviceable  to  the 
church  by  his  difcouiTes  than  by  his  Avrl tings.  He  pub- 
liflied  fome  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  Avhieh  are 
loft.  “  That  the  prophets  often  exprefs  themfelves  in 
indifferent  terms,  and  that  they  make  ufe  of  the  prefent 
time  inftead  of  the  paft  and  future,”  is  a  rule  of  Pantae- 
nus,  AvhIch  has  been  folloAved  by  all  fucceeding  Interpre¬ 
ters.  Theodorus  has  related  this  rule  \  but  he  fpeaks  of 
It  as  If  Pantaenus  had  rather  faid  than  Avrilten  It. 

We  may  have  fome  notion  of  Pantaenus’s  manner  of 
explaining  the  Scriptures  by  the  like  performances  of 
St  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  others  av ho  Avere 
brought  up  in  that  fchool. 

PANTALOON,  a  fort  of  garment  confifllng  of 
breeches  and  flockings  of  one  piece  j  faid  to  have  been 
iirft  introduced  by  the  Venetians. 

Pantaloon,  on  the  theatre,  is  a  buffoon  or  mafked 
perfon,  who  performs  high  and  grotefque  dances,  and 
IhoAvs  violent  and  extravagant  poflures  and  airs.  The 
word  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  habit  or  drefs  thefe  buf¬ 
foons  ufually  Avearj  which  is  made  precifely  to  the 
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form  of  their  body,  and  all  of  a  piece  from  head  t6 
foot. 

And  hence  thofe  Avho  Avear  a  habit  of  this  kind,  for 
convenlency,  under  their  other  clothes,  are  called  pan- 
taloons  of  Venice. 

PANTHEA,  in  antiquity,  were  fingle  flatues,  com- 
pofed  of  the  figures,  or  fymbols,  of  feveral  different  di¬ 
vinities  together.  Father  Joubert,  Avho  calls  them  pan^ 
and  Avho  has  remarked  them  fometimes  on  medals, 
fays  their  heads  are  moft  commonly  adorned  Avith  the 
fymbrds  or  attributes  belonging  to  feveral  gods.  An  in- 
flanee  of  this  appears  in  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius  ^ 
Avhich  reprefents  Serapis  by  the  bufliel  it  bears  \  the  Sun 
by  the  croAvn  of  rays  \  Jupiter  Ammon  by  the  ram’s 
horns  \  Pluto  by  the  large  beard  j  and  ^Efculapius  by 
the  ferpent  twilled  in  his  hand.  M.  Baudelot,  in  a  dif- 
fertation  on  the  I.ares,  obferves,  that  the  panthea  had 
their  origin  from  the  ruperfiition  of  thofe,  Avho,  taking 
feveral  gods  for  the  proteclors  of  their  houfes,  united 
them  all  in  the  fame  ilatue,  by  adorning  it  Avith  the  fe¬ 
veral  fymbols  proper  to  each  of  thefe  deities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philofophieal  fpecies  of  idolatry 
leading  to  atheifm,  in  Avhich  the  univerfe  Avas  confidered 

the  fupreme  God.  Who  Avas  the  inventor  of  this  ab- 
furd  fyftem,  is,  perhaps,  not  knoAvn  5  but  it  Avas  of  ear¬ 
ly  origin,  and  differently  modified  by  diflerent  philofo- 
phers.  Some  held  the  univerfe  to  be  one  immenfe  ani¬ 
mal,  of  Avhich  the  incorporeal  foul  Avas  properly  their 
God,  and  the  heavens  and  earth  the  body  of  that  God  5 
Avhilfl  others  held  but  one  fubflanee,  partly  adive  and 
partly  ])afrive  j  and  therefore  looked  upon  the  vifible. 
univerfe  as  tlie  only  Nu?nen,  The  earliefl  Grecian  Pan- 
theift  of  Avhom  Ave  read  was  Orpheus,  Avho  called  the 
Avorld  the  body  of  God^  and  its  feveral  parts  his  mern- 
hcj'Sy  making  the  Avhole  univerfe  one  divine  animal. 
According  to  Cudworth,  Orpheus  and  his  followers  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  immaterial  foul  of  the  Avorld  5  therein  a- 
greeing  Avith  Ariflotle,  Avho  certainly  held  that  God  and 
matter  are  coeternal  \  and  that  there  is  fome  fuch  uniori 
hetAveen  them  as  fubfifls  betAveen  the  fouls  and  bodies  of 
men.  See  Metaphysics,  N°  264. 

In  the  ancient  Orphic  theology,  AVe  are  taught,  that 
this  univerfe,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it,  Avere 
made  within  God  \  that  all  things  are  contained  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  womb  of  God  ;  that  God  is  the  head  and 
middle  of  all  things  ;  that  he  is  the  bafis  of  the  earth 
and  heaven  ;  that  he  Is  the  depth  of  the  fea^  the  air  Ave 
breathe,  the  force  of  the  untameable  fre;  that  he  Is 
the  fun^  tnoon^  and Jlars  ;  that  there  is  one  divine  body; 
for, 

JJo6vlx  yee^  iv  p>iyc6X6)  ret  a-apctlt  KUrctiy 

“  all  thefe  things  He  in  the  great  body  of  God.” — But 
further,  to  prove  that  the  moft  ancient  Greek  philofo- 
phers  refolved  all  things  into  God,  and  made  God  ally 
Ave  ftiall  cite  a  moft  remarkable  paflage  from  Plutarch’s 
Defc£l  of  Oracles.  “  Whereas  there  are  two  caufes  of 
all  generations,  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  theologers  and  poets  attended  only  to  the  more  ex¬ 
cellent  of  thefe  tAvo  ;  refolving  all  things  into  God,  and 
pronouncing  this  of  them  univerfally  ; 

Zivg  5’  iK  Trufla  ^iXtvretty 

‘  that  God  is  both  the  beginning  and  middle,  and  that 
all  things  are  out  of  God  5’  infomuch,  that  they  had  no 
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nntheum,  regard  at  all  to  tlie  other  natural  and  necefiary  caufes  of 
hnthe('n.  things  :  but  on  the  contrary,  their  juniors,  who  were 
called  naturaii/Is,  deviating  from  this  mod  excellent  and 
divine  principle,  placed  all  in  bodies,  their  paffions,  col¬ 
li  fions,  mutations,  and  commixtures.” 

That  by  the  mod  ancient  thcologers  here  mentioned, 
Plutarch  meant  Orpheus  and  his  immediate  followers,  is 
plain  from  the  Orphic  verfe  by  which  he  proves  their 
antiquity.  By  their  juniors,  whom  he  calls  naturalijls, 
he  could  mean  no  other  than  the  drd  Grecian  philofo- 
phers,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hippo,  who  were 
followed  by  the  atheidical  atomids,  Leucippus,  Democri¬ 
tus,  Protagoras,  and  Epicurus,  But  with  refpedl  to  the 
univerfe  being  God,  and  all  things  divine  and  human 
being  modifications  of  mere  matter,  the  doics  undoubt¬ 
edly  agreed  with  Anaximander  and  his  followers  j  for 
the  fchool  of  Zeno  held  but  one  fubdanee.  See  META¬ 
PHYSICS,  N®  265.  This  impious  do61:rine,  that  all 
things  are  God,  and  that  there  is  but  one  fubdanee,  was 
revived  in  modern  times  by  Spinoza,  an  apodate  Jew. 
As  we  diall  give  a  life  of  him  and  a  view  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  we  mud  refer  the  reader  for  a  fuller  account  of 
Pantheifm  to  Spinoza,  See  alfo  Pan. 

PANTHEON,  a  beautiful  edifice  at  Rome,  ancient¬ 
ly  a  temple,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  j  but  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and 
all  the  martyrs. 

This  edifice  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  built 
by  Agrippa  fon  in-law  to  Augudus,  becaufe  it  has  the 
following  infeription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico. 

M.  agrippa  l.  f.  cos.  tertium  fecit. 

Several  antiquarians  and  artids,  however,  have  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  pantheon  exided  in  the  times  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  j  and  that  it  was  only  cnibellidied  by  Agrip¬ 
pa,  Avho  added  the  portico.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however, 
the  pantheon,  when  perfeded  by  Agrippa,  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  magnificent  building  y  the  form  of  whole  bo¬ 
dy  is  round  or  cylindrical,  and  its  roof  or  dome  is  fphe- 
rical  :  it  is  144  feet  diameter  within  j  and  the  height  of 
it,  from  the  pavement  to  the  grand  aperture  on  its  top, 
through  which  it  receives  the  light,  is  jud  as  much.  It 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Phe  inner  circumference  is 
divided  into  feven  grand  niches,  wrought  in  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  wall  :  fix  of  wdilch  are  flat  at  the  top  ;  but 
the  feven th,  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  is  arched.  Be¬ 
fore  each  niche  are  two  columns  of  antique  yellow  mar¬ 
ble  fluted,^  and  of  one  entire  block,  making  in  all  14, 
the  fined  in  Rome.  The  whole  wall  of  the  temple,  as 
high  as  the  grand  cornice  inclufivc,  is  cafed  with  divers 
forts  of  precious  marble  in  compartments.  Tlie  frieze  is 
entirely  of  porphyry.  Above  the  grand  cornice  arifes 
an  attic,  in  which  were  wrought,  at  equal  didances,  14 
oblong  fijuare  niches  i  between  each  niche  were  four 
marble  plladers,  and  between  the  piladers  marble  tables 
of  various  kinds.  This  attic  had  a  complete  entabla¬ 
ture  *,  but  the  cornice  projected  lefs  than  that  of  the 
grand  order  below.  Immediately  from  the  cornice 
fprings  the  fpherical  roof,  divided  by  bands,  which  crofs 
each  other  like  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  an  artifi¬ 
cial  terredrial  globe.  The  Tpaces  between  the  bands 
decreafe  in  fize  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the  roof  j 
to  which,  however,  they  do  not  reach,  there  being  a 
confiderable  plain  fpace  between  them  and  the  great 
omening.  That  fo  bold  a  roof  might  be  as  light  as  pof- 
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fible,  the  archite61:  formed  the  fubdanee  of  the  fpaces  P 
between  the  bands  of  nothing  but  lime  and  pumice- 
dones.  The  walls  below  were  decorated  with  lead  and 
brafs,  and  works  of  carved  filver  over  them  \  and  the 
roof  was  covered  on  the  outfide  with  plates  of  gilded 
bronze,  ddiere  was  an  afeent  from  the  fpringing  ol  the 
roof  to  the  very  fummit  by  a  flight  of  feven  dairs.  And 
if  certain  authors  may  be  credited,  thefe  dairs  were  or¬ 
namented  with  pededrian  datues  ranged  as  an  amphi¬ 
theatre.  This  notion  was  founded  on  a  paflage  of  Pli¬ 
ny,  who  fays,  ‘‘  That  Diogenes  the  fculptor  decorated 
the  pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  elegant  datues  j  yet  that 
It  was  diflicult  to  judge  of  their  merit,  upon  account  of 
their  elevated  fituation.”  The  portico  is  compofed  of 
16  columns  of  granite,  four  feet  in  diameter,  eight  of- 
which  dand  in  front,  with  an  equal  intercoluraniation 
all  along,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Vitruvius,  who  is  for 
having  the  fpace  anfwering  to  the  door  of  a  temple, 
wider  than  the  red.  Of  thefe  columns  is  a  pediment, 
whofe  tympanum,  or  flat,  was  ornamented  with  bas-re¬ 
liefs  in  brafs  ;  the  crofs  beams  which  formed  the  ceiling 
of  the  portico  were  covered  with  the  fame  metal,  and 
fo  were  the  doors.  The  afeent  up  to  the  portico  was  by 
eight  or  nine  deps. 

Such  was  the  pantheon,  the  richnefs  of  which  in¬ 
duced  Pliny  to  rank  it  among  the  wonders  of  the 
wmrld. 

The  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
damaged  the  Pantheon  very  confiderably  :  it  was  repair¬ 
ed  by  Domitlaii  j  which  occafioned  fome  writers  to  men¬ 
tion  that  prince  as  the  founder  of  the  building.  ^  The 
emperor  Adrian  alfo  did  fomething  to  it.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  pantheon  is  more  indebted  to  Septimius 
Severus,  than  to  any  one  fince  its  erecRion.  The  mod, 
perhaps,  that  any  of  his  predecefibrs  had  done,  was  the 
adding  fome  ornament  to  it :  Septimius  bedowed  elTen- 
tial  reparations  upon  it.  The  following  infeription  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  architrave  : 

IMP.  CAES.  SEPTIMIVS.  SEVERVS. 

PI  VS.  PERTINAX. 

ARABICVS.  PARTHICVS.  FONTIF. 

MAX.  TRIE.  POT. 

XI.  COS.  III.  P.  P.  ET.  imp.  CAES. 

MARCVS. 

^VRELIVS.  ANTONINVS.  PIVS. 

FELIX.  AVG.  TRIE. 

POT.  V.  COS.  PROCOS.  PANTHEVM. 

VET  VST  ATE. 

OBRVPTVM,  CVM.  OMNI.  CVLTV. 

RESTITVERVNT. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  adonifliment,  that  a  drudure, 
which,  granting  it  to  have  been  built  by  Agrippa,  was 
not  more  than  200  years  old,  fliould  have  fallen  Into 
decay  through  age.  This  Angle  conlideration  feems  fuf- 
ficient  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  thofc  who  believe  it  to 
have  dood  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  temple  fubfided  in  all  its  grandeur  till  the  in- 
curfion  of  Alaric  in  the  time  of  Honorius.  Zozymus 
relates,  that  the  Romans  having  engaged  to  furnifli 
this  barbarian  prince  with  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold 
and  5000  pounds  weight  of  filver,  upon  condition  that 
he  diould  depart  from  their  walls  j  and  it  proving  im- 
poflible  to  raife  thofe  fums  either  out  of  the  public  trea- 
fury  or  private  purfes,  they  were  obliged  to  drip  the  tem- 
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pies  of  their  ftatues  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  iilver. 


it  is  probable  that  the  pantheon  fupplied  a  good  part, 
as  that  of  J uplter  Capitollnus  was  the  only  one  in  Rome 
that  could  vie  with  it  for  riches. 

Alaric  carried  off  nothing  from  the  Romans  befides 
their  precious  metals.  Thirty- nine  years  after  this, 
Genferic  king  of  the  Vandals  took  away  part  of  their 
marbles  j  and  whether  from  a  greedinefs  of  plunder, 
or  from  a  relifli  of  the  produdlions  of  art,  loaded  one 
of  his  (liips  with  ftatues.  It  cannot  be  queftioned, 
but  that  on  this  occalion  the  pantheon  was  forced  to 
part  with  more  of  its  ornaments,  and  that  the  inefti- 
raable  works  of  Diogenes  became  the  prey  of  this 
barbarian. 

Before  thefe  unwelcome  vifits  of  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,  the  Chriftian  emperors  had  iftued  edi61s  for  demo- 
liftiing  the  Pagan  temples.  But  the  Romans,  what¬ 
ever  were  their  motives,  fpared  the  pantheon,  which  is 
known  to  have  fufFered  no  damage  from  the  zeal  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  the  indignation  of  the  faints,  before  the  firft 
ftege  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  It  remained  forich  till  about 
the  year  655,  as  to  excite  the  avarice  of  Conftantlne  II. 
who  came  from  Conftantinople  to  pillage  the  pantheon, 
and  executed  his  purpofe  fo  far  as  to  ftrip  it  both  of  its 
inlide  and  outftde  brazen  coverings,  which  he  tranfport- 
ed  to  Syracufe,  where  they  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens. 

About  fifty  years  before  this,  Pope  Boniface  IV.  had 
obtained  the  pantheon  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  to  make 
a  church  of  it.  The  artifts  of  thefe  days  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chite(ft ure,  and  fpoiled  every  thing  they  laid  their  hands 
upon.  To  this  period  certain  alterations  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  by  and  by. 

After  the  devaftations  of  the  barbarians,  Rome  was 
contradfed  within  a  narrow  compafs  :  the  feven  hills 
were  abandoned  j  and  the  Campus  Martius,  being  an 
even  plain,  and  near  the  Tyber,  became  the  ground- 
plat  of  the  whole  city.  The  pantheon  happening  to 
ftand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Campus  Martius,  was  pre- 
fently  furrounded  with  houfes,  which  fpoiled  the  fine 
profpedl  of  it  5  and  it  was  yet  more  deplorably  dlfgra- 
ced  by  fome  of  them  which  flood  clofe  to  its  walls. 
Pedlars  Iheds  were  built  even  within  its  portico,  and 
the  intercolumnlations  were  bricked  up,  to  the  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage  of  the  matchlefs  pillars,  of  which  fome 
loft  part  of  their  capitals,  fome  of  their  bafes,  and 
others  were  chllfeled  out  fix  or  feven  Inches  deep, 
and  as  many  feet  high,  to  let  in  pofts.  Which  excava¬ 
tions  are  to  this  day  half  filled  up  with  brick  and  mor¬ 
tar  5  a  fad  monument  of  the  llcentloufnefs  of  the 
vulgar,  and  of  the  ftupid  avarice  of  thofe  who  fold 
them  the  privilege  to  ruin  the  nobleft  piece  of  art  in 
the  world  ! 

This  diforder  continued  till  the  pontificate  of  Eu¬ 
gene  IV.  whofe  zeal  for  the  decency  of  a  confecra- 
ted  place,  prevailed  upon  him  to  have  all  the  houfes 
cleared  away  that  encumbered  the  pantheon,  and  fo 
the  mlferable  barracks  in  the  portico  were  knocked 
down. 

hrom  the  time  Conftantius  carried  off  the  brafs  pla¬ 
ting  of  the  external  roof,  that  part  was  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  or  at  beft  was  but  flightly  tiled 
in,  till  Benedict  II.  covered  it  with  lead,  which  Nicho¬ 
las  V.  renewed  In  a  better  ftyle* 
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theon. 

Raphael  Urban,  who  had  no  equal  as  a  painter,  and 
who  as  an  architedl  had  no  fuperlor,  left  a  confiderable 
fum  by  his  will  for  the  reparation  of  the  pantheon 
where  his  tomb  is  placed.  Perino  de  la  Vagua,  Jacol 
mo  Udino,  Hannibal  Carracci,  Flamingo  Vacca,  and 
the  celebrated  Archangelo  Corelli,  did  the  fame.  All 
the  ornaments  within,  that  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
good,  are  of  the  later  times  5  the  paintings  merit  efteera  j 
and  the  ftatues,  though  not  mafterplcces,  do  honour  to 
fculpture,  which  alone  is  a  proof  that  they  are  pofterior 
to  the  15th  century. 

But,  with  all  the  refped  due  to  a  pontiff,  who  was 
otherwife  a  protcaor,  and  even  a  praftifer  of  the  arts, 
it  were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  Urban  VIII.  had  not 
known  that  the  pantheon  exifted.  The  inferiptions  cut 
at  the  fide  of  the  door  inform  us,  that  he  repaired  it  • 
yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  lie  built  up  with  one  hand, 
he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He  caufed  two  bel¬ 
fries  of  a  wretched  tafte  to  be  ereaed  on  the  ancient 
front  wwk,  and  he  dlvefted  the  portico  of  all  the  re¬ 
mains  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  viz.  the  brazen  cover¬ 
ture  of  the  crofs  beams,  which  amounted  to  fuch  a 
prodigious  quantity,  that  not  only  the  vaft  baldaquin 
or  canopy  of  the  confeflional  in  St  Peter’s  was  caft  out 
of  it,  but  like-wife  a  great  number  of  cannon  for  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo.  This  pope,  who  was  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Barberini,  prefented  aifo  as  much  of  this  me¬ 
tal  to  his  nephew,  as  was  fufficient  for  the  decoration 
of  his  new  palace ;  on  which  occafion  this  remarkable 
pafqulnade  was  ftuck  up  : 

^lod  non  fecerunt  Barhari  fecet'e  Barherini, 

If  ever  glngle  added  force  to  M'it,  it  was  certainly  m 
this,  inftance. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  whllft  all  thefe  operations  were 
carrying  on  in  the  portico,  he  never  once  thought  of 
repairing  the  damages  which  time  had  wrought  in  it ! 
Of  the  16  pillars  which  fupported  this  magnificent  pile, 
there  were  no^  more  than  13  left;  the  three  next  the 
temple  of  Minerva  had  disappeared  ;  with  thefe  the 
entablature  and  an  angle  of  the  front  had  tumbled 
down.  There  were  not  wanting  in  Rome  fragments 
enough  of  antique  columns  that  might  have  been  put 
together,  and  fet  up,  to  have  prevented  the  downfal 
of  a  pile  which  deferved  to  ftand  as  long  as  the  -world 
endured. 

Alexander  VII.  did  what  Urban  VIII.  had  neglec¬ 
ted  to  do.  At  the  fame  time  that  Bernini  was  con- 
ftrufting  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter,  this  pontiff  order¬ 
ed  fearch  to  be  made  for  pillars  to  match  thofe  of  the 
portico  of  the  pantheon  ;  and  fome  w  ere  found  not  far 
from  the  French  church  of  St  Lewis  of  the  very  fame 
model.  They  were  granite  of  the  ifle  of  Ilva,  or  Elba, 
and  thofe  of  the  portico  were  Egyptian  granite;  the  co¬ 
lour,  however,  was  the  fame,  fo  that  the  effe(R  was  equal. 
The  pope’s  zeal  did  not  flop  here  ;  he  caufed  all  the 
old  houfes  before  the  portico  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
the  foil  and  rubblfti  to  be  cleared  away  which  covered 
the  fteps,  and  even  the  bafes  of  fome  of  the  pillars. 
He  began  covering  the  roof  with  marble,  and  raifed  a 
lantern  over  the  aperture,  to  keep  out  rain  ;  but  death 
took  him  off  before  his  project  was  completed.  Cle¬ 
ment 
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Pantheon  meht  IX.  his  fucceffor,  inclofed  the  portico  within  Iron 
rails.  Several  later  popes  have  added  to  its  decorations, 
which  were  all  in  the  tafte  of  the  times  ^  they  were 
,  done  in  5  and  the  body  of  the  edifice  and  its  architec¬ 
ture  gained  nothing  from  them.  The  main  objedl  of 
their  holineffes  liberality  was  the  cmbellifhment  of  the 
grand  altar.  One  gave  purple  curtains,  another  be¬ 
llowed  filver  tabernacles  ;  others  again  vafes,  and  fuperb 
dreffes,  fuited  to  the  folcmn  ceremonies  of  religion. 
All  thefe  might  be  called  rich  *,  but  they  had  in  no  fenfe 
a  tendency  to  retrieve  the  ancient  majefty  or  original 
fplendour  of  the  temple.  The  true  gufto  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  was  a  little  imitated  at  the  revival  of  the  arts. 
Good  ftatues  took  place  of  the  Ikeletons  and  fquat 
figures  that  ridiculoufly  difgraced  the  altars  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  centuries.  The  paintings  of  Perugino, 
Cozza,  and  Grefli,  covered  the  dull  mofaics  with 
which  the  Greeks  of  Conftantinople  had  loaded  the 
walls  of  mod  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  The  porphyry 
and  the  greensand  yellow  antique  found  among  the  old 
ruins  were  employed  to  much  advantage. 

There  was  befides  at  Rome  another  pantheon,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Minerva  as  the  goddefs  of  medicine.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  and  the  diftance  from  one 
angle  to  another  meafured  about  22  feet  and  a  half. 
Between  the  angles  there  were  nine  round  chapels,  each 
of  which  was  defigned  for  a  deity  *,  and  over  the  gate 
there  was  a  flatue  of  Minerva.  he  pantheon  of  A- 
thens  was  in  many  refpefts  little  inferior  to  the  Roman 
one  built  by  Agrippa,  The  Greek  Chriftians  alfo  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  church,  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  my 
der  the  name  of  Panegia;  and  the  Turks  changed  it 
into  a  niofque.  The  pantheon  of  Nifmes  was  a  temple 
in  that  city,  wherein  were  1 2  niches  for  ftatues,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deftined  for  the  I2  great  gods.  In  the 
Efeurial  is  a  moft  magnificent  chapel,  called  pantheon^ 
35  feet  in  diameter,  and  38  feet  high  from  the  pavement, 
which  is  compofed  of  marble  and  jafper  inlayed.  The 
whole  infide  of  the  chapel  is  of  black  marble,  except 
the  luthern,  and  fome  ornaments  of  jafper  and  red  marble. 
In  this  chapel  are  depofited  the  bodies  of  the  kings  and 
queens  j  there  are  only  places  for  26,  and  eight  of  them 
are  already  filled. 

PANTHER.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index.  ^ 
PANTING,  confifts  in  a  rapid  fucceftion  of  infpira- 
tions  and  expirations,  which  happens  when  we  run  or 
perform  any  violent  motion. 

PANTOMIME,  Vioci'vtp.im'i,  among  the  ancients, 
a  perfon  who  could  imitate  all  kind  of  actions  and  cha- 
rafters  by  figns  and  geftures  without  fpeaking. 

The  pantomimes  made  a  part  in  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments  of  the  ancients ;  their  chief  employment 
w’as  to  exprefs,  in  geftures  and  adlion,  whatever  the 
chorus  fung,  changing  their  countenance  and  behaviour 
as  the  fubjea  of  the  fong  varied.  They  were  very  an- 
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cient  in  Greece,  being  derived  from  the  heroic  times, 
according  to  fome  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  they  were  '  -j-  - 
certainly  known  in  Plato’s  time.  In  Rome,  it  Avas  fo  Pap.caftlc, 
late  as  the  time  of  Auguftus  before  they  made  their  ap-  .,<1 

pearance.  As  to  their  drefs,  it  was  various,  being  al- 
Avays  fuited  as  near  as  poflible  to  that  of  the  perfon  they 
Avere  to  imitate.  The  crocota  Avas  much  ufed  among 
the  Roman  pantomimes,  in  Avhich  and  other  female 
drefles  they  perfonated  women. 

We  have  this  account  of  them  In  Gibbon’s  hiftory  j 
“  The  pantomimes  (a),  who  maintained  their  reputa¬ 
tion  from  the  age  of  Auguftus  to  the  fixth  century, 
exprefled,  without  the  ufe  of  Avords,  the  various  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  *,  and  the  perfedion 
of  their  art,  Avhich  fometimes  difarmed  the  gravity  of 
the  philofopher,  ahvays  excited  the  applaufe  and  Avon- 
der  of  the  people.  The  vaft  and  magnificent  theatres 
of  Rome  were  filled  by  3000  female  dancers,^  and  by 
3000  fingers,  Avith  the  mafters  of  the  refpedive  cho- 
rufles.  Such  Avas  the  popular  favour  Avhich  they  enjoy¬ 
ed,  that  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  Avhen  all  ftrangers  were 
baniftied  from  the  city,  the  merit  of  contributing  to  the 
public  pleafures  exempted  them  from  a  laAV  Avhich  Avas 
ftri<5lly  executed  againft  the  profefiors  of  the  liberal 
arts  (b).” 

Pantomimes  are  ftill  very  common  in  England :  they 
differ  indeed  in  fome  refpefts  from  thofe  of  antiquity  \ 
but  they  retain  the  name,  and  like  thefe  they  confift  in 
the  reprefentations  of  things  merely  by  geftures. 

PANUCO,  a  town  and  province  of  North  America, 
in  New  Spain,  lying  to  the  north  of  Mexico,  Avith  a 
biftiop’s  fee.  There  are  veins  of  gold,  and  fait  Avorks, 

Avhich  are  the  principal  rcA^enue  of  the  inhabitants. — 

It  Is  feated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.  W. 

Long.  100.  5.  N.  Lat.  24.  O. 

PAO-ting-fou,  in  China,  Avhere  the  viceroy  refides, 
is  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  province  next  to 
Pekin.  It  has  20  others  under  Its  jurifdiiRion,  three  of 
the  fecond  and  17  of  the  third  clafs.  The  country 
around  it  Is  pleafant,  and  inferior  In  fertility  to  no  part 
of  China.  It  Is  neceffary  to  pafs  this  city  in  going  from 
Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan-li. 

PAOLO,  Marco.  Sec  Paulo. 

PAPA,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  toAvn  of  LoAver  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Vefprin.  It  Avas  taken  from  the  Turks 
in  1683,  after  raifing  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and  is  fubje61 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Marchaez,  In  E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat. 

47.  20.  ... 

P AP-castle,  In  England,  in  Bridekirk  parifti,  Cum¬ 
berland,  ftood  tAvo  miles  from  Cockermouth,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  DerAvent,  Avhofe  Roman  antiquity  is  proved 
by  feveral  monuments ;  and  a  large  green  ft  one  veffel 
found  here,  Avith  little  images  upon  it,  is  fuppofed  to 
4  Z  2  have 


Ca)  “  See  the  dialogue  of  Lucian,  entitled,  Be  Sahatione,  tom  ii.  p.  265-317-  edit.  Reitz  The  pantomimes 
obtained  the  honourable  name  of  ;  and  It  ^vas  required  that  they  ihould  be  converfent  ^tli  almofl  every 

art  and  fclence.  Burette  (in  the  Memoires  de  P Academia  des  InfenpHons,  tom.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  has  given  a  ftiort 

°^AmmL°usTSrr6.  He  complains,  avith  decent  Indignation,  that  the  ftreets  of  Rome  avere  filled 
with  crowds  of  femdes,  who  might  have  given  children  to  the  Hate,  but  avhofe  only  occupation  avas  to  curl  an;d 
drefs  their  hair  j  and  JaBari  volubtlibui  gj/ns,  dum  cxprimunt  innumera-Jitnulacra,  queejinxere  fabulcs  theatreles. 
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Pap-caftic,  have  been  formerly  a  Danifli  font  for  dipping  infants  j 
,  and  has  been  hnce  ufcd  at  Bridekirk  in  the  neighbour¬ 

hood  for  their  fprinkling. 

The  name  of  Pap-caflle  feems  to  be  contra61ed  from 
Pipard  its  owner  :  it  is  faid  to  have  been  demoliflitd,  and 
the  materials  employed  to  build  Cockermouth  calBe. 

Mr  Routh^  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  thus  deferibes  the 
ruins  difeovered  at  Pap-caftle,  Jan.  j6.  1741. 

Camdefi^s  “  I  made  particular  inquiry  of  the  man  in  whofe 
grounds  they  were  difeovered,  and  of  fome  of  the  neigh- 
edttf  ^  hours  prefent  at  the  difeovery.  The  clofe  in  which 
they  lay  is  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  fort,  on  the  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  a  narrow  lane,  probably  the  militarts  continued  5 
and  is  ufually  fhown  to  ftrangers  as  the  moft  remarkable 
here  for  finding  Roman  coins.  They  are  the  largeft 
ruins  ever  known  to  be  difeovered  in  thefe  parts  :  for 
they  met  with  three  walls  befides  the  pavement  j  the 
fir  ft  lay  eaft  and  weft,  and  was  covered  with  earth  near 
a  foot  high  ;  parallel  to  it  at  feven  yards,  they  found  a 
fecond  \  and  between  thefe  two,  about  tw:o  yards  deep 
(the  height  of  the  walls,  which  were  fix  yards  broad, 
and  ftrongly  cemented),  they  came  to  a  pavement  cu- 
rioufl)^  laid  with  large  flags,  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
fquare,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick,  as  1  meafured 
them  :  but  imagining  there  miift  be  money  under  it, 
they  covered  it  up  till  night,  and  then  tore  it  all  up. 
It  w^as  compofed  of  flags  of  different  thick iiefs  :  under 
the  thinner  was  a  coarfe  ftrong  cement,  which  caufed 
them  to  be  broken  in  taking  up  j  but  the  thicker  are 
pretty  entire.  Part  of  the  wall  ftood  on  the  floor,  and 
the  edge  w^as  fecured  by  a  fine  red  cement  two  inches 
thick,  fiippofed  to  be  intended  to  keep  the  floor  dry. 
They  imagined  themfelves  at  the  corner  of  the  building, 
the  third  wall  handing  at  right  angles  with  the  firft, 
and  the  fecond  parallel  to  the  ftony  lane,  on  which  was 
an  old  hedge.  On  the  floor  they  found  a  ftone  trough, 
or  rather  bafe  of  a  pillar,  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
hollowed  part  fquare,  and  two  inches  deep.  They  liko- 


wife  found  a  fmall  earthen  patera,  which  I  procured,  of  Pap-caftle 
the  fine  red  clay,  beautifully  fmooth,  with  letters  im-  II 
preffed  on  the  bottom  >  but  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  in- . 
telligible. — Some  years  ago,  the  man’s  father  who  found 
thefe  ruins  dug  up  a  conduit.  The  owner  had  no  coins, 
nor  knew  of  any.  One  of  his  neighbours  ftiowed  me  a 
large  brafs  one  defaced.” 

Mr  Routh,  in  another  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  April  13. 

1743,  deferibes  a  fibula,  a  coin  of  Trajan,  .  .  .  lANO 
AVG.  .  .  .  P.  M.  Rev.  the  emperor  feated  on  a  pile 
of  arms,  a  trophy  before  him,  S.  P.  R.  OPTI  .  . 

.  .  S.  C.  and  two  oaken  pieces  of  the  adjoining  timber 
of  a  lioufc  which  appeared  to  have  been  burnt,  in  the 
gardens  of  Jerome  Tully,  Efq.  of  Carlifle.  The  earth 
as  far  as  they  dug  was  artificial,  and  antiquities  are  only 
found  at  a  confiderable  depth. 

Dr  Stukeley  fays,  the  Roman  caftrum  lies  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  above  the  village,  and  he  traced  its  whole  cir¬ 
cumference,  a  bit  of  the  Roman  wall  by  the  river  fide 
going  to  Wigton,  and  there  the  ditch  is  plainly  vifible, 
though  half  filled  up  with  the  rubbifh  of  the  wall.  A 
fubterraneous  vault,  floored  with  large  fiabs  of  free- 
ftone,  was  found  in  the  pafture  of  theVouth-eaft  angle. 

The  name  of  Boroughs  includes  both  clofes  where  it 
ftood  j  and  they  find  ftones  and  flates  with  iron  pins  in 
them,  coins,  &c.  on  the  whole  fpot  below  it,  towards  the 
water-fide.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  well  chofen  plan,  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  a  hill,  a  noble  river  running  un¬ 
der,  and  pretty  good  country  about  it.  Coins  of  Clau- 
dius,  Adrian,  and  a  filvcr  Geta,  PONT,  rev,  princeps 
IVVENTVTIS.  He  fuppofes  its  ancient  name  Derventio^ 
derived  from  the  Derwent. 

PAPAVER,  the  Poppy  5  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  na  ural  method 
ranking  under  the  27th  order,  Rhoecedee,  See  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica  Index, 

PAPAW,  or  Papa-tree,  See  Carica,  Botany 
Index,. 


PAP 

*pAPER  is  a  word  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek 
papyrus^  the  name  of  that  celebrated  Egyp¬ 
tian  plant  which  was  fo  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
all  kinds  of  writing.  It  would  be  unneceflary  particu¬ 
larly  to  deferibe  the  different  expedients  w  hich  men  in 
every  age  and  country  have  employed  for  giving  fta- 
bility  to  their  ideas,  and  for  handing  them  dowm  to 
their  children.  When  the  art  of  writing  was  once  dif¬ 
eovered,  ftones,  bricks,  leaves  of  trees,  the  exterior  and 
interior  bark,  plates  of  lead,  wood,  wax,  and  ivory, 
were  employed.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  men  hav^ 
invented  the  Egyptian  paper,  paper  of  cotton,  paper 
manufaftured  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  our  times 
from  old  rags^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  before  the  Dutch  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  the  ifland,  WTote  on  the  leaves  of 
the  talipot.  J  he  manufeript  of  the  bramins,  fent  to 
Oxford  from  Fort  St  George,  is  written  on  the  leaves 
of  a  palm  of  Malabar.  Herman  fpeaks  of  another  palm 
in  the  mountains  of  that  country  which  produces  leaves 
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of  feveral  feet  in  breadth.  Ray,  in  hisHiftory  of  Plants, 
vol.  il.  book  xxxii.  mentions  fome  trees  both  in  India 
and  America,  the  leaves  of  wdiich  are  proper  for  writing. 
From  the  interior  fubflance  of  thefe  leaves  they  draw  a 
whitllh  membrane,  large,  and  fomewhat  like  the  pellicle 
of  an  egg  j  but  the  paper  made  by  art,  even  of  the 
coarfeft  materials,  is  much  more  convenient  in  ufe  than 
any  of  thefe  leaves. 

The  Siamefe,  for  example,  make  two  kinds  of  paper, 
the  one  black  and  the  other  wdiite,  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree  called  Phokkiot,  Thefe  are  fabricated  in  the  coarfeft 
manner  j  but  they  can  be  ufed  on  both  fides  with  a  bod¬ 
kin  of  fullers  earth. 

I  he  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  their  paper  of 
the  bark:  of  many  trees.  The  other  Afiatic  nations 
within  the  Ganges,  excepting  thofe  tow'ard  the  fouth, 
make  it  of  old  rags  of  cotton  cloth  •,  but  from  their 
ignorance  of  the  proper  method,  and  the  nectffary  ma¬ 
chinery,  their  paper  is' coarfe.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe  with  that  made  in  China  and  Japan,- 
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which  defer ves  attention  from  the  beauty,  the  regulari¬ 
ty,  the  ftrength,  and  finenefs  of  its  texture.  In  Europe 
they  have  difeovered,  or  rather  carried  to  perfe6lion,  the 
ingenious  art  of  making  paper  with  old  rags,  originally 
either  from  flax  or  hemp  ^  and  fince  this  difeovery  the 
paper  produced  from  our  manufadlurcs  is  fufficient  for 
every  purpofe.  And  though  thefe  materials  have  been 
hitherto  abundant,  feveral  philofophers  have  attempted 
to  fjbftitute  other  vegetable  fubftances  in  their  plaee. 
In  the  6th  volume  of  the  Tranfa6lions  of  the  Soeiety 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  we  have  an  aeeount  of 
paper  made  by  Mr  Greeves  near  Warrington  from  the 
bark  of  willow-twigs  j  and  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  fo- 
eiety  of  able  crities,  that  hop-buds  would  probably  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe  better.  The  rags  in  common  ufe  for 
paper-making  are  a  texture  of  fupple  and  ftrong  fibres 
feparated  by  a  lec  from  the  bark  of  the  plants.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  employ  the  whole  body  of  the  plant,  as 
this  fubflance  forms  a  very  improper  fluff  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  paper-mill.  From  thefe  principles  we  are 
directed  in  the  choice  of  vegetable  fubflances  fit  for  the 
prefent  purpofe.  The  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  purity 
in  the  materials  is  not  abfolutely  necelTary  j  for  flax  it- 
felf,  without  any  preparation,  could  be  made  into  pa¬ 
per  *,  but  it  would  be  extremely  eoarfe,  and  the  bark  of 
nettles  or  malloes  would  not  bear  the  expenee  of  labour. 
Although  cotton  be  ufed  in  the  fabrication  of  paper  in 
the  Levant,  and  perhaps  in  China,  we  are  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  down  of  plants  in  Europe,  without^  the 
ftrength  or  fupplenefs  of  cotton,  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

History. 

The  chief  kinds  of  paper  which  merit  attention  in 
this  work  are,  i.  The  Egyptian  paper  ;  2.  The  paper 
made  from  cotton  j  3.  Paper  from  the  interior  bark 
of  trees  or  liber  *,  4.  Chinefe  paper  j  5.  Japanefe  paper  ; 
6.  Paper  made  from  albefl  j  and,  7.  Paper  made  from 
linen  rags. 

This  is  the  famous  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients,  which 
was  made  of  a  kind  of  reed  called  papyrus,  growing  in 
Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  According  to  Ifido- 
rus,  this  paper  was  firft  ufed  at  Memphis,  and  Lucan 
feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 

Nomhim  Jlamineas  Memphis  connexere  hihlos 

'Mover at,  Pharsal.  lib.  iii.  ver.  222. 

Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  of 
all  the  kinds  of  paper  ufed  by  the  ancients,  the  papyrus 
was  the  moft  convenient,  both  from  its  hexibility  and 
from  the  eafe  of  fabrication.  It  was  a  prefent  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  required  neither  care  nor  culture. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  particular  period  the  ancients 
began  to  make  paper  of  papyrus  5  but  there  are  feveral 
authorities  which  prove  tlu^  ufe  of  it  in  Egypt  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1 1.  gives  a  full  defeription  of  the 
method  of  making  this  paper  in  Egypt.  1  hey  divide, 
fays  he,  with  a  kind  of  needle  the  flem  of  the  papyrus 
into  thin  plates  or  flender  pellicles,  each  of  them  as  large 
as  the  plant  will  admit.  Thefe  are  the  elements  of 
w^hieh  the  flieets  of  paper  are  compofed.  The  pellicles 
in  the  centre  are  the  beft  *,  and  they  dimlnilh  in  value 
as  they  depart  from  it.  As  they  were  feparated  from 
the  reed,  they  were  extended  on  a  table,  and  laid  acrofs 
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each  other  at  right  angles.  In  this  flate  they  were 
moiflened  by  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  while  wet  were 
put  under  a  prefs,  and  afterwards  expofed  to  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  “  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  * 
had  a  gummy  quality  neceffary  to  glue  thefe  ftripes  to-|j 
gether.  This,  fays  Mr  Bruce,  we  may  be  affured  is  with* 
out  foundation,  nofuch  quality  being  found  in  the  water 
of  the  Nile  j  on  the  contrary,  I  found  it  of  all  others  the 
raofl  improper,  till  it  had  fettled  and  was  abfolutely  di- 
vefled  of  all  the  earth  gathered  in  its  turbid  ftate.  I 
made  feveral  pieces  of  this  paper  both  in  Abyfllnia  and 
Egypt  \  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fugar  or  fweet- 
nefs  with  which  the  whole  juice  of  this  plant  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  is  the  matter  that  caufes  the  adhefion  of  thefe 
ftripes  together ;  and  that  the  ufe  of  the  water  is  no 
more  than  to  diffolve  this,  and  put  it  perfectly  and  equal¬ 
ly  in  fufion.”  When  there  "was  not  enough  of  fugar  in 
the  plant,  or  when  the  water  did  not  fufficiently  diffolve 
it,  the  pellicles  were  united  by  a  pafle  made  of  the  fineft 
wheat  flour,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a  little  vinegar, 
and  when  dried  they  were  flattened  and  fmoothed  by 
the  beating  of  a  mallet. 

The  fize  of  this  paper  varied  much  \  it  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  feet,  but  it  was  oftentimes  fmaller.  It 
had  different  names,  according  to  its  fize  and  quality  : 
The  firft  was  called  Imperial,  which  -was  of  the  fineft 
and  largeft  kind,  and  was  ufed  for  writing  letters  by 
the  great  men  among  the  Romans.  I'he  fecond  fort 
was  called  by  the  Romans  the  Livian  paper,  from  Li- 
via  the  wfife  of  Auguftus  \  each  leaf  of  this  kind  was 
12  inches.  The  third  fort  was  called  the  Sacerdotal  pa¬ 
per,  and  \vas  II  inches  in  fize. 

The  paper  ufed  in  the  amphitheatres  was  of  the  di- 
menfions  of  nine  inches.  But  ivhat  was  efteemed  of 
greateft  value  in  it,  was  its  ftrength,  w  hite  nefs,  and  po- 
lilh.  The  ink,  however,  funk  lefs  in  paper  highly  po- 
lifhcd  ;  and  therefore  the  characters  were  more  liable  to 
be  effaced.  When  it  was  not  carefully  foaked  in  the  firft 
preparation,  the  paper  brought  a  lefs  price  ;  beeaufe  let¬ 
ters  were  with  difficulty  formed  upon  it,  and  it  fent 
forth  a  difagreeable  fmell.  To  remedy  this  defeCl,  i\m 
paper  \vent  through  a  new  courfe  of  fizing  and  hammer¬ 
ing  j  and  the  fize  ufed  on  that  occafion  was  made  of 
light  bread  ftceped  in  boiling  water,  and  paffed  through 
a  filtering  cloth.  By  this  means  the  paper  became  in 
the  higheft  degree  united,  and  fmoother  than  the  fineft 
linen.  It  ivas  this  paper  which  gave  fo  long  a  duration 
to  the  works  of  the  Gracchi,  'I'iberius  and  Caius,  in 
their  own  hand -writing.  “  I  have  feen  them  (fays 
Pliny)  in  the  library  of  Pomponius  Secundus,  a  poet 
and  citizen  of  the  firft  rank,  near  2QO  years  after  they 
were  written.”  We  may  add,  that  manuferipts  of  this 
paper  ftill  remain,  which  have  undoubtedly  been  writ¬ 
ten  looo  or  1200  years  ago.  It  appears  from  Pliny, 
that  the  Egyptians  nafted  together  the  pellicles  of  the 
papyrus  by  means  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  ;  but  that 
the  polifliing  wuth  ivory,  and  the  operations  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  prefs,  w'ere  added  by  the  invention  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  Roman  ai rifts.  'Phe  Egyptians  feem  to 
have  known  the  ufe  of  fize  *,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
fame  author,  that  the  Romans  ufed  a  ftronger  fize  in  the 
making  of  paper.  Notwithftanding  the  care  which  was 
taken  to  give  ftrength  and  confiilency  to  the  paper  of 
Egypt,  the  leaves,  although  eolleCled  into  a  book,  were 
too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves  j  and  for  this  reafon  it 
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was  a  common  pra(^ice,  after  every  five  leaves,  to  mfert 
a  leaf  of  parchment.  There  fill]  remains  in  the  abbey 
of  St  Germain  de-pres  a  fragment  of  the  epiftles  of  St 
Augufiinc  written  in  this  manner.  The  manufeript  is 
at  leaft  1 1  oo  years  old,  and  in  a  high  Hate  of  preferva- 
tion. 

This  paper  was  an  important  branch  of  commerce  to 
the  Egyptians,  which  continued  to  increafe  towards  the 
end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  became  Hill  more  ex- 
tenfive  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  The  demand  from 
foreign  nations  was  often  fo  great,  as  to  occafion  a  fcar- 
city  at  Rome ;  and  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  of 
a  tumult  among  the  people  in  confequence  of  this  fcar- 
city.  In  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  the  preparing 
of  the  papyrus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  oc¬ 
cupations  at  Alexandria.  “  In  this  rich  and  opulent 
city  (fays  he)  nobody  is  feen  idle :  Some  are  employed 
in  the  manufa£lory  of  cloth,  fome  in  that  of  writing  pa¬ 
per,”  &c.  During  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  this 
‘commerce  continued  equally  to  flourifii.  Apulelus  fays, 
that  he  wrote  on  the  paper  of  Egypt  with  a  reed  of  the 
Nile  prepared  at  Memphis. 

The  demand  for  this  paper  ^vas  fo  great  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  that  when  the  tyrant  Fir- 
mus  conquered  Egypt,  he  boailed  that  he  had  feized 
as  much  paper  and  fize  as  would  fupport  his  whole 
army, 

St  Jerome  informs  us,  that  it  was  as  much  in  ufe  in 
the  fifth  century  when  he  flourllhed.  The  duty  on  the 
importation  of  this  commodity  had  grown  exceflive 
towards  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
century  ;  and  being  abolifhed  by  Theodoric  king  of 
Italy,  Cafiiodorus,  in  the  38th  letter  of  his  nth  book, 
congratulates  the  whole  Avorld  on  the  difeharge  of  an 
impoft  on  a  merchandlfe  fo  eflentially  necelTary  to  man¬ 
kind. 

The  fathers  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon  mention  fe- 
veral  fragments  written  on  this  paper  in  the  fixth  cen¬ 
tury.  One  of  them  was  a  charter  of  ijie  emperor 
Juftlnlan,  entitled  Ckarta  plenarice  fccuritatis.  Father 
Montfaucon  faw  in  1698,  in  the  library  of  Julio  .Tufti- 
nlani,  three  or  four  fragments  of  paper  of  Egypt  of 
the  fame  antiquity.  And  Mabillon  fpeaks  of  fome 
books  of  the  Jewifii  antiquities  by  Jofephus  tranflated 
into  Latin,  which  feemed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
fame  century,  and  which  -were  preferved  in  the  library 
of  St  Ambrofe  of  Milan,  but  he  had  not  feen  the  ma- 
nufcrlpts.  The  fame  father  mentions  to  have  feen  in 
the  library  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  the  remains  of  an  old 
Greek  manufeript  of  the  paper  of  Egypt,  and  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  feventh  century.  He  alfo 
believes  that  the  copy  of  St  Mark’s  gofpel  preferved  in 
the  reglfter-office  of  Venice  is  written  on  the  fame  pa¬ 
per,  that  it  is  the  raofl:  ancient  of  any  of  the  evangelical 
manuferipts,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  written  at  the 
latefi  in  the  fourth  century. 

According  to  the  fame  antiquarian,  the  paper  of 
Egypt  w'as  ufed  in  France  and  Italy,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  both  for  books  of  learning  and  public 
records ;  and  there  ftlll  remains,  adds  he,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  in  the  archives  of  the  church  at  St  Dennis, 
at  Corbie,  in  the  abbey  De  GralTe,  and  in  other  con¬ 
vents. 

It  is  probable,  tliat  the  invention  of  paper  made  of 
cotton,  of  which  we  are  afterwards  to  treat,  Infenfibly 
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defiroyed  the  reputation  and  manufadure  of  the  paper 
of  Egypt  5  but  it  is  ft  ill  a  queftlon  at  what  particular 
period  the  fabrication  of  the  latter  totally  ceafed.  Eu- 
ftachius,  the  learned  commentator  on  Homer,  allures  us 
that  in  his  time  in  1 1  yo  it  was  no  longer  in  ufe  j  but 
Father  Mabillon  maintains,  that  many  of  the  popifii 
bulls  were  written  on  the  papyrus  in  the  iith  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Count  Malfei,  in  his  Ijlor.  Diplomat,  lib.  ii. 

Biblioth,  ItaL  tom.  il.  p.  251.  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  paper  of  Egypt  was  not  in  ufe  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  confiders  all  records  written  on  this  paper 
dated  pofterlor  to  this  period  a^  not  authentic  ;  and  the 
popifti  bulls  mentioned  by  Father  Mabillon  appear  to 
this  learned  perfon,  as  well  as  the  copy  of  St  Mark’s 
gofpel,^  to  be  written  on  paper  manufadured  from  cot¬ 
ton.  To  reconcile  in  fome  meafure  thefe  contradi6tory  1 

accounts,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  and  by  fome  particular  perfons,  the  paper  of  j 

Egypt  might  have  been  employed  for  feveral  hundred  * 

years  after  it  ceafed  to  be  of  general  ufe.  Whoever 
willies  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  paper  of  Egypt,  may 
confult  among  the  ancients  Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  and  Theo- 
phraftus,  lib.  iv.  chap.  ix.  and  among  the  moderns, 
Guilandlnus,  Scaliger,  Saumaife,  Kerchmay er,  Nlgrifoli  j 
Father  Hardouiii  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  5  Father  Ma¬ 
billon  in  his  work  De  re  Diplomat,;  Montfaucon  in  his  | 

Paleography,  and  in  bis  Colledllons  j  the  illuftrious  , 

Maffei  in  his  IJlor,  Diplomat. ;  the  count  de  Caylus  in  ; 

the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptlons  \  and  Mr 
Bruce  in  his  Travels  to  difeover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile.^  .  * 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  invention  of  the  pa-  Paper  mach 
per,  cliarta  bombycina^  fupplanted  the  Egyptian 

paper  in  Greece.  This  paper  is  Incomparably  more^®”* 
laftlng,  and  better  calculated  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
writing.  It  is  not  precifely  known  at  what  period  this  art, 
which  fuppofes  a  great  variety  of  previous  experiments, 
was  firft  reduced  to  pradice.  The  application  of  cot¬ 
ton  to  the  purpofes  of  paper-making  requires  as  much 
labour  and  ingenuity  as  the  ufe  of  linen  rags  ;  and  for 
this  reafon.  If  we  could  determine  the  precife  time  when 
paper  w^as  made  from  cotton,  we  ftiould  alfo  fix  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  of  paper- making  as  it  is  prefently 
pra6lifed  in  Europe.  Father  Montfaucon  proves,  by 
inconteftable  authorities,  that  paper  from  cotton  was  in 
ufe  in  1 100.  This  paper,  in  the  Greek  language,  is 
called  or  (iup.^otKiv6s ;  for  although 

is  the  Greek  word  for  filk,  yet  in  thofe  times"  it 
was  applied,  as  well  as  to  cotton  5  and  hence 

the  Italians  to  this  day  call  cotton  bambaccio. 

The  moft  ancient  manufeript  of  this  paper  'which 
Father  Montfaucon  faw  with  the  date,  was  that  in  the 
French  king’s  library,  written  A.  D.  1050  ;  but  as  the 
manuferipts  without  date  are  infinitely  more  numerous 
than  thofe  which  are  dated,  and  as  fome  conje£lure  can  i 

be  formed  concerning  them  from  the  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing,  this  father  believes  fome  of  thefe  to  have  been 
written  in  the  loth  century.  | 

The  refearches  of  the  fame  learned  antiquarian  amount 
almoft  to  a  proof  that  this  paper  was  difeovered  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  beginning  of  the  tenth ; 
for  before  the  twelfth  century  it  was  commonly  ufed  in 
the  eaftern  empire,  and  even  in  Sicily.  Roger  king  of 
Sicily  fays,  in  a  diploma  written  in  1145,  that  he  had 
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renewed  on  parcliment  a  charter  which  had  been  written 
on  paper  of  cotton,  in  the  year  1 1  oo,  and  another  whieh 
was  dated  in  the  year  1 1 1  2.  About  the  fame  time  the 
emprefs  Irene,  in  the  flatutes  for  foine  religious  houfes  at 
Conftantinople,  fays  thatflie  had  left  three  eopies  of  the 
fame  flatutes,  two  in  parchment  and  one  in  -paper  from 
eotton.  From  that  period  this  paper  was  ftill  more  in 
ufe  through  all  the  eaftern  empire  5  and  innumerable 
Greek  manuferipts  are  found  written  on  it  in  all  the 
great  libraries. 

This  difeovery  happened  at  a  time  when  there  feems 
to  have  been  a  great  feareity  of  parchment  j  for  it 
was  about  this  period  that  the  Greeks  erafed  the 
writings  of  Polybius,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  many 
valuable  ancient  authors,  for  the  fake  of  the  parch* 
ment. 

It  was  the  invention  of  this  paper  of  cotton  whieh 
deftroyed  the  manufafture  of  the  paper  of  Egypt  ; 
for,  if  we  may  believe  Eulf athius,  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  latter  paper  had 
gone  into  dlfufe  but  a  little  before  his  time.  We  may 
ealily  believe,  however,  that  this  new  invention,  al¬ 
though  of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  was  introduced 
by  degrees. 

I'he  inanufa6lure  of  this  kind  of  paper  has  flourllhed 
in  the  Levant  for  many  ages,  and  is  carried  on  with 
great  fuccefs  even  to  this  day.  It  is  not  necelTary  to 
fay  any  thing  farther,  than  that  the  paper  produced 
from  cotton  is  extremely  white,  very  flrong,  and  of  a 
fine  grain. 

This  paper  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  the  wdilte 
pellicle  or  inner  eoat  found  in  many  trees  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood.  The  trees  commonly  in  ufe  were 
the  maple,  the  plane  tree,  the  elm,  the  beeeh,  the  mul¬ 
berry,  and  mofi  frequently  the  lindin  -tree.  The  ancients 
WToteon  this  inner  coat  after  they  had  feparated  it  from 
the  bark,  beat,  and  dried  it. 

The  fathers  Mabillon  and  Montfaucon  fpeak  frequent¬ 
ly  of  manuferipts  and  diplomas  written  on  paper  made 
from  bark  5  and  pofitively  diftlnguifli  it  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  paper,  becaufe  it  was  thicker,  and  compofed  of  parts 
lefs  adhering  together. 

I'here  are  many  palm  trees  in  India  and  America  to 
which  botanifts  have  given  the  name  papyraceous^  be- 
eaufe  the  natives  have  written  with  bodkins  cither  on  the 
leaves  or  the  bark.  Such  is  the  American  palm,  called 
talhy  the  Indians  ;  and  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  guajara- 
ba  of  New  Spain.  Every  palm,  the  bark  of  which  is 
fmooth,  and  the  leaves  large  and  thick,  may  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe. 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  vegetables  reduced 
to  fluff  was  known  in  China  long  before  it  was  prae- 
tifed  in  Europe  ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  carried  it  to  a 
degree  of  perfedlion  hitherto  unknown  to  the  European 
artifts.  The  fine  paper  in  China  is  fofter  and  fmoother 
than  that  of  Europe  ;  and  thefe  qualities  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  pencil,  whieh  the  Chinefe  ufe  in  writing. 
Several  kinds  of  their  paper  difeover  the  greatefl  art  and 
ingenuity,  and  might  be  applied  with  much  advantage 
to  many  purpofes.  They  are  capable  of  receiving,  for 
example,  the  impreflion  of  types  *,  and  both  maps  and 
prints  have  been  executed  with  fuccefs  on  the  Chinefe 
paper. 

The  different  forts  of  paper  vary  in  China  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  and  to 
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the  different  manner  of  manufa^Iuring  ihofe  materials. 
Every  province  has  its  peculiar  paper.  That  of  Se- 
clnven  is  made  of  linen  rags  as  in  Europe  j  that  of 
Fo-kien,  of  young  bamboo ;  that  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  of  the  interior  bark  of  the  mulberry  j  that  of  the 
province  of  Kiang-nan,  of  the  fkln  whieh  is  found  in  the 
webs  of  the  filk-wormj  finally,  in  the  province  of  Hu- 
quang,  the  tree  ehu  or  ko-ehu  furnlfties  the  materials 
with  which  they  make  paper. 

The  method  of  fabricating  paper  with  the  bark  of 
different  trees  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
followed  in  the  bamboo.  To  give  an  idea,  therefore, 
of  the  manner  of  manufafturing  the  interior  barks  of 
the  mulberry,  the  elm,  and  the  cotton-tree,  it  will  be 
fuffieient  to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  bamboo. 

The  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  cane  or  hollow  reed,  divided 
by  knots  *,  but  larger,  more  elaftic,  and  durable  than 
any  other  reed. 

The  whole  fubftance  of  the  bamboo,  compofed  of 
filaments,  and  a  great  abiindanee  of  fibrous  materials,  is 
employed  in  this  operation.  The  flioots  of  one  or  two 
years,  nearly  the  thieknefs  of  a  man’s  leg,  are  preferred. 
They  ftrip  the  leaves  from  the  Item,  cut  them  into  pieces 
of  four  or  five  feet  long,  make  them  into  parcels,  and 
put  them  into  water  to  macerate.  As  foon  as  they  are 
foftened,  which  generally  happens  in  five  days,  they 
wafli  them  in  pure  water  j  put  them  into  a  dry  diteh  5 
cover  them  wdth  lime  for  fome  days,  w^hieh  they  water 
for  the  purpofe  of  flacking  :  they  wafli  them  carefully  a 
fecond  time  ;  cut  every  one  of  the  pieces  into  filaments, 
whieh  they  expofe  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  dry  and  to 
bleach  them.  After  this  they  are  boiled  in  large  ket¬ 
tles  ;  and  then  reduced  to  fluff  in  mortars  of  wood,  by 
means  of  a  hammer  with  a  long  handle,  which  the  work¬ 
man  moves  with  his  foot. 

The  fluff  being  thus  prepared,  they  take  fome  flioots 
of  a  plant  named  koteng^  which,  fleeped  in  "water  four 
or  five  days,  is  reduced  to  an  umfluous  or  glutinous 
fubftance  ;  and  "when  they  proceed  to  make  the  paper, 
this  is  mixed  with  the  fluff  in  certain  exa6l  quantities, 
for  on  this  mixture  depends  the  goodnefs  of  the  paper. 

When  the  extract  from  the  koteng  is  mixed  with 
fluff  of  the  bamboo,  the  whole  mixture  is  beat  toge¬ 
ther  in  mortars  till  it  becomes  a  thick  and  vifeous 
liquor.  This  is  poured  into  large  tubs  or  refervoirs, 
fo  exa611y  framed  as  that  no  part  of  the  liquor  can 
efeape. 

The  workmen  after  this  plunge  their  forms  into  the 
liquor  ;  take  out  what  is  fuflieient  for  a  flieet  of  paper  j 
which  immediately,  from  the  glutinous  fubflance,  be¬ 
comes  firm  and  fliining;  and  is  detached  from  the  form 
by  turning  down  the  flieet  on  the  heap  of  paper  already 
made,  without  the  interpofition  of  pieces  of  woollen 
cloth,  as  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  dry  this  paper,  they  have  a  hollow  wall, 
the  two  fronts  of  which  are  fmooth  and  extremely  "white. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  wall  is  placed  a  flove,  the  pipes 
of  whieh  are  carried  in  a  circular  manner  through  the 
whole  empty  fpace.  The  flieets  of  paper  are  laid  on  the 
furfaee,  to  whieh  they  adhere  till  they  eome  over  them 
v;ith  a  foft  brufli ;  and  after  they  are  dry,  it  is  eafy  to 
diflinguifli  the  fide  which  received  impreflTions  from 
the  brufli  from  that  whieh  adhered  to  the  wall.  By 
means  of  this  flove  the  Chinefe  dry  their  paper  as  faft  as 
tliey  can  make  it ;  but  it  is  only  in  cold  feafons,  or  in 
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certain  provinces,  that  they  find  this  expedient  necef- 
fary. 

The  Cliinefe  paper  muft  be  dipped  in  a  folution  of 
alum  before  it  can  take  either  ink  or  colours.  They 
call  this  operation from  the  Chinefe  word  fmi^ 
which  lignifies  alum.  The  following  is  the  manner  of 
preparing  this  folution  Six  ounces  of  ifinglafs  cut 
very  fmall  is  put  into  boiling  water,  and  conftantly 
flirred,  that  it  may  dilTolve  equally.  When  the  ifin¬ 
glafs  is  wholly  dilTolved  in  the  water,  they  throw  in 
twelve  ounces  of  calcined  alum,  which  is  alfo  flirred 
till  it  is  completely  diffolved  and  mixed  with  the  ifin¬ 
glafs.  This  compofition  is  afterwards  poured  into  a 
large  and  deep  bafon,  at  the  mouth '^of  which  is  a  little 
round  piece  of  wood  \  the  extremity  of  every  fheet  of 
paper  is  fixed  in  another  piece  of  wood,  'with  a  flit 
made  to  receive  it  j  by  means  of  this  equipage  they 
plunge  the  fliect  of  paper  into  the  compofition  of  alum 
and  ifinglafs  \  and  when  it  is  fully  penetrated,  they 
draw  it  out,  making  it  glide  over  the  little  round 
piece  of  wood.  The  long  piece  of  wood  whidi  holds 
the  fheet  by  one  end,  and  keeps  it  from  tearing,  is 
afterwards  fufpended  with  it  on  a  wall  till  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  dry. 

The  Chinefe  give  the  paper  intended  for  different 
purpofes  different  preparations.  We  (hall  confine  our 
obfervations  to  the  filver  colour  which  they  give  to  fome 
paper.  They  take  two  fcruplcs  of  pafte  made  of  cows 
hide,  one  fcruple  of  alum,  and  a  pint  of  water  :  the 
•^vhole  is  boiled  on  a  flow  fire  till  the  water  be  evaporat¬ 
ed.  The  fheets  of  paper  are  then  flretched  on  a  frnooth 
table,  and  covered  over  with  two  or  three  layers  of  this 
pafle.  They  take  afterwards  a  certain  quantity  of  talc, 
v/afhed  and  boiled  in  water,  with  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  alum  5  this  is  dried,  reduced  to  a  powder,  paffed 
through  a  fieve,  boiled  a  fecond  time  in  water,  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  again  paffed  through  the  fieve.  This  pow¬ 
der  is  fpread  equally  over  the  fheets  of  paper,  prepared 
as  we  mentioned  above  5  and  then  they  are  dried  flowly 
in  the  fliade. 

The  fheets  of  paper,  covered  in  this  manner  with 
talc,  are  laid  upon  a  table,  and  rubbed  with  a  little  cot¬ 
ton  j  ^vhich  fixes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  talc  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  carries  off  the  overplus  to  be  ufed  on  another 
occafion.  By  means  of  this  compofition  the  Chinefe 
draw  all  manner  of  figures  on  their  paper. 

Formerly  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  bodkin  of  iron  on 
tablets  of  bamboo  afterwards  on  fatin  with  a  pencil  ; 
and  during  the  dynafly  of  their  tyrants,  about  160  years 
before  Chrifl,  they  difeovered  the  art  of  making  paper. 

The  paper  made  from  the  bamboo  is  fufficicntly 
white,  foft,  clofely  united,  without  the  leall  inequality 
on  the  furface  to  interrupt  the  motion  of  the  pencil,  or 
to  occafion  the  riling  of  the  materials  which  compofe  it. 
Meanwhile  every  kind  of  paper  made  from  the  bamboo 
or  the  bark  of  trees,  is  readier  to  crack  than  that  made 
in  Europe  j  befides,  it  is  more  fufceptible  of  moiflure, 
and  fnoncr  dellroyed  with  dufl  and  Worms.  To  obviate 
this  lafl  inconvoniency,  they  are  obliged  frequently  to 
beat  their  books  in  China,  and  to  expofe  them  to  the 
fun.  It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  Chinefe 
paper,  employed  fi  r  various  purpofes  in  Europe,  has 
been  preferved  for  a  long  lime  without  receiving  da¬ 
mage  either  from  moiflure  nr  inre(Fls, 

According  to  Kempfer,  the  bark  of  the  morus  papi- 
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fera  fatwa^  or  true  paper  tree,  is  chiefly  employed  for 
making  paper  in  Japan.  Every  year  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  which  happens  in  the  tenth  month,  correfponding 
to  our  December,  the  Japanefe  cut  the  young  fhoots  of 
this  tree  into  pieces  of  about  three  feet,  collecfl  tliem 
into  parcels,  wliich  they  boil  in  water  into  which  they 
have  cafl  a  certain  quantity  of  afl^^es.  If  the  wood  is 
dry,  they  take  care  to  Ileep  it  23  hours  in  water  before 
it  is  boiled.  The  parcels  are  kept  in  a  clofe  copper  till 
the  bark  at  the  extremity  of  the  flioots  is  feparated  from 
the  fleni  Ubout  half  an  inch  j  they  are  then  cooled  ;  and 
the  bark  alone  is  fit  for  making  paper.  They  begin  by 
a  preparation  whicli  confifls  of  cleaning  the  bark,  and 
feparating  the  good  from  the  bad.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fleep  it  in  water  three  or  four  hours  j  and  as  foon 
as  it  is  foftened  they  ferape  off  ^with  a  knife  whatever 
is  blackifh  or  green,  and  at  the  fame  time  feparate  the 
Ilrongbark  of  a  year’s  growth  from  the  flendcr  which 
covers  the  young  fhoots.  The  firll  of  thefc  gives  the 
whitefl  and  bell  paper.  If  there  is  any  of  the  bark  of 
more  than  a  year’s  growth,  it  is  laid  afide  for  the  coar- 
feft. 

After  the  bark  has  been  culled  and  cleaned  in  this 
manner,  it  is  boiled  in  a  clear  ley  till  the  matter  is  of 
that  confiflcnCy,  that,  being  touched  gently  with  the 
finger,  it  draws  off  in  the  form  of  hairs,  or  like  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fibres.  During  the  time  of  boiling  it  is  con¬ 
ftantly  flirred  witli  a  ftrong  reed,  and  the  wafte  by  eva¬ 
poration  fupplied  from  time  to  time  with  additional  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  clear  ley.  To  make  this  ley,  they  put  two 
pieces  of  wood  acrofs  the  mouth  of  a  tub,  cover  them 
with  ftraw,  on  which  they  lay  a  bed  of  afhes  a  little 
moiftened  \  and  pouring  boiling  water  oh  the  afhes,  the 
falts  contained  in  them  are  carried  do'wn  to  the  tub. 

This  is  what  Is  called  a  clear  ley. 

After  the  bark  is  in  the  condition  we  have  juft  now 
ftated,  it  is  wafhed  with  great  care  5  for  on  this  wafli- 
ing  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  goodnefs  of  the 
paper.  It  is  put  into  a  kind  of  fieve  through  which 
the  water  can  flow  freely  j  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
turn  it  with  the  hand  till  it  is  fufficicntly  diluted,  and 
reduced  to  foft  and  tender  fibres.  For  the  fineft  paper 
a  fecond  wafhing  is  requifite,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  is  ufed 
inftead  of  a  fieve. 

When  the  bark  is  wafhed,  it  is  laid  on  a  flrong  and 
frnooth  table,  and  beat  with  a  kind  of  baton  of  hard 
wood  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  proper  confiftency.  It  be¬ 
comes  indeed  fo  foft,  that  it  refembles  paper  fteeped 
in  water. 

The  bark  prepared  in  this  manner  is  put  Into  a  nar¬ 
row  tub,  with  a  glutinous  cxtra6l  from  rice  and  the  root 
oreni,  which  is  very  vifeous.  Thefe  three  fubftanees, 
mixed  together,  are  flirred  with  the  reed  till  they  form 
a  liquor  of  an  equal  and  uniform  confiftency.  This  com¬ 
pofition  is  poured  into  tubs  fimilar  to  ihofe  ufed  for  filling 
the  forms  in  our  paper  mills. 

As  foon  as  the  fheets  are  made  and  detached  from 
the  form,  they  are  laid  in  a  heap  on  a  table  covered 
witli  a  double  mat.  A  fmall  chip  of  cane  is  placed 
betwixt  every  flieel.  'J'his  piece  of  cane  jutting  out, 
ferves  to  diflinguifli  the  ftieets,  and  afterwards  to  raife 
them.  Every  one  of  the  heaps  is  covered  with  a  plate 
or  thin  board  of  the  cxa<ft  fize  of  the  paper.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  paper  dries,  or  is  able  to  bear  it  with¬ 
out  danger  of  being  compreffed  into  one  mafs,  they  lay 
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on  additional  weights.  This  prelTure,  Intended  to  carry 
off  any  unneceffary  moifture,  is  continued  for  24  hours, 
when  the  fheets  are  fufpended,  by  means  of  the  little 
pieces  of  reed,  to  long  plants,  in  the  open  air,  till  they 
are  completely  dried. 

The  extraft  from  rice  is  made  In  an  unvarnifhed 
earthen  pot.  The  pot  is  agitated  at  firft  gently,  then 
more  bri^ly  :  new  water  is  poured  in,  and  then  it  is 
filtered  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  finifliing  of  the  pro- 
cefs  is  determined  by  the  vifeofity  of  the  fubllance. 

The  infufion  of  the  root  oreni  is  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  The  root,  peeled  and  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
is  infufed  into  water  for  one  night,  daring  which  time 
it  communicates  a  vifeofity  fufiicient  for  the  purpofe  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

The  Japanele  paper  Is  of  fuch  prodigious  ftrength,  that 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  corapofed  might  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ropes.  There  is  fold  at  Serige,  the  capital 
city  of  the  province  of  Japan  of  that  name,  a  kind  of  it 
fit  for  bed  hangings  and  wearing  apparel ;  refembling  fo 
much  fluffs  of  wool  and  filk,  that  it  is  often  taken  for 
them.  The  following  is  Kempfer’s  catalogue  of  trees 
ufed  in  Japan  for  the  manufactory  of  paper,  i.  The 
true  paper  tree,  called  in  the  Japanele  language  kaadji, 
Kempfer  characterizes  thus  :  Papyrus  fruBu  mori  celfce^ 
Jive  morns  fativa  foliis  urtia^  mortuce  cortice  papijera, 
2.  The  falfe  paper  tree,  called  by  the  Japanefe  katji^ 
hadjire  ;  by  ^  papyrus  procumhens  laBefcens  folio 

longo  lanceato  cortice  char taceo.  3.  The  plant  which  the 
Japanefe  call  oreni  is  named  by  Kempfer  malva  radice 
vifeofa  Jlore  ephemera  mag  no  punico,  4.  The  fourth  tree 
ufed  for  paper  is  the  futokadfura^  named  by  Kempfer 
frutex  vifeofus  procumbens  folio  telephii  vulgaris  emulo 
fruBu  racemofo. 

The  defeription  of  thefe  trees,  given  more  particu¬ 
larly  by  Kempfer  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  per¬ 
mit,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  lead  botaniits  to  difeover 
the  European  plants  and  fhrubs  adapted,  like  the  Japa¬ 
nefe,  for  the  fabrication  of  paper. 

Before  finifliing  our  reflexions  on  this  part  of  the  fub- 
jeCt,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  original  materials 
of  paper  in  Europe. 

A  flight  attention  to  the  procefs  in  China  in  reducing 
the  bamboo  to  a  pafte,  by  a  careful  and  ingenious  ana- 
lyfis,  and  to  the  long  and  proper  method  of  the  Japanefe 
of  feparating  the  principal  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  mul¬ 
berry,  will  fhow  the  abfurdity  not  only  of  taking  plants 
without  any  kind  of  choice,  but  of  giving  them  no  pre¬ 
paration  except  that  of  pounding  them  with  mallets. 

With  a  proper  feleCtion,  and  good  principles,  it  ap¬ 
pears  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  European  plants 
might  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  conftruCting  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  materials  ufed  by  the  Chinefe 
require  lefs  labour  and  preparation  than  the  fluff  of 
linen  rags.  Tl>€  fheets  of  the  Chinefe  paper  are  eafily 
detached  from  the  form  ;  they  are  laid  in  heaps  with¬ 
out  the  interp6fition  of  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  ;  the 
fuperfluous  water  is  immediately  dlfchargcd  j  and  they 
require  not,  as  in  Ewope,  the  vigewous  aCtion  of  preffes 
^  to  unite  the  parts  more  clofely  together. 

Paper  made  The  an)eftos  is  a  fibrous  fubftance  of  little  ftrength, 
from  aibe-  the  threads  of  which  are  eafily  broken,  Bee  Miner A- 
LOGY  Index.  This  fubffance  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
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fupportlng  the  aCtlon  of  fire  without  receiving  any  da¬ 
mage:  whence  pieces  of  cloth  and  garters  made  of  it  are 
incombuflible.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  property 
paper  has  been  made  of  the  afbeftos.  Dr  Brukman,  pro- 
felTor  at  Brunfwick,  publiflied  the  natural  hiftory  of  this 
foflil  j  and  four  copies  of  his  book,  in  the  library  of 
Wolfeiibuttle,  are  on  this  paper. 

The  manner  of  fabricating  this  paper  is  defcrlbed  by 
M.  Lloyd  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlons,  N®  166. 

A  certain  quantity  of  the  afbeftos  is  pounded  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  of  flone  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  fubflance  like  cot¬ 
ton.  All  the  parts  of  earth  or  flone  remaining  in  the 
afbeftos  are  then  taken  off  by  means  of  a  fine  fieve,  and 
it  is  formed  into  flieets  of  paper  by  an  ordinary  paper 
mill.  Mixing  it  with  water  reduces  it  to  fluff  j  only, 
as  it  is  lieavier  than  that  from  linen  rags,  it  requires 
to  be  continually  ftirred  when  they  are  taking  it  up 
with  the  frames.  The  only  excellence  of  this  paper 
is,  that  the  writing  difappears  when  it  is  caft  Into  the 
fire.  It  muft  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  it 
is  of  a  flender  confiflency,  and  cafiiy'torn,  it  is  more 
an  object  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

This  paper  is  manufa£tured  through  all  Europe  of  Paper  made 
linen  rags  cjolle6ted  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  rags. 
This  kind  of  paper  was  utterly  unknow’n  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  libri  lintei  mentioned  by  Livy,  1.  lib.  iv. 

Pliny,  XI 1 1,  c.  xl.  and  by  other  Roman  writers,  are 
demonflrated  by  Guilandin,  in  his  commentary  on  Pliny, 

&c.  to  have  been  written  on  pieces  of  linen  cloth,  or 
canvas  prepared  In  the  manner  of  painters. 

But  it  is  not  fufticient  to  be  certain  that  paper  from 
linen  is  a  modern  invention  j  it  is  neceffary  to  know 
by  what  nation,  and  at  what  period,  it  was  difeovered. 

Polydore  Virgil,  De  Inventoribus  Rerum^  C.  IL  c.  viii. 
confeffes  his  Ignorance  of  thefe  fa6ts.  Scaliger,  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  proof,  gives  the  glory  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  •,  and  Count  Maffei  to  the  Italians,  Other  wri¬ 
ters  aferibe  this  honour  to  fome  Greek  refugees  at  Bafil, 
to  whom  the  manner  of  making  paper  from  cotton  in 
their  own  country  had  fuggefted  the  idea.  Du  Halde  Is 
perfuaded  that  Europe  derived  this  invention  from  the 
Chinefe,  who,  in  feveral  provinces,  make  paper  of  rags 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  do.  But  this  inven¬ 
tion  was  pra6tifed  by  the  Europeans  before  they  had  any 
communication  with  China,  and  before  the  taking  of 
Conflantinople,  at  which  time  the  Greek  refugees  were 
fuppofed  to  have  retired  to  Bafil.  The  precife  time  of 
this  difeovery  in  Europe  is  not  exa6tly  known.  Father 
Mabillon  believes  that  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century  ; 
and  cites  a  paflage  of  Pierre  de  Clugny,  born  A.  D. 

1 100,  to  prove  it.  The  books  which  we  read  every 
day,  fays  that  abb^  in  his  treatife  agalnll  the  Jews,  are 
written  on  (beeps  and  calves  (kins  *,  or  on  oriental  plants  ; 
or,  finally.  Ex  rofuris  veternm  pannorum.  If  thefe  la(l 
w^ords  fignify  paper,  fuch  as  w  e  ufe,  there  were  books  of 
it  In  the  twelfth  century.  But  this  citation  is  the  more 
to  be  fufpe6ted,  as  Montfaucon  himfelf,  after  the  mi- 
nuteftfearch  in  France  and  Italy,  could  find  no  book  on 
this  paper  antecedent  to  the  death  of  St  Louis,  A.  D. 

1 270. 

The  epocha  of  this  invention  w^as  not  determined  till 
1762,  M.  Mierman  having  propofed  a  reward  to  the 
perfon  who  could  procure  the  mod  ancient  manufciipt 
written  on  this  kind  of  paper.  The  collection  of  all  the 
memoirs  fent  to  him  along  with  the  manuferipts  w'as 
5  A  publi(hed 
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Art  of  Ma- publifhed  at  the  Hague  in  1767  j  and  It  appeared  that 

king  Paper  p^p^r  had  been  ufed  in  Europe  before  the  year 
in  P-urope.  ^  ^  ^ 

^ _ ^3^^- 

Ill  1782  the  Abbe  Andrez  publlfhed  a  work  entitled 
Dell"*  Origine^  Progreffi^  e  Stato  attunie  (POgni  letteratura  ; 
wherein  he  fpeaks  of  the  difcovery  of  many  kinds 
of  paper,  and  particularly  of  that  made  of  rags.  The 
Abbe  Andrez  maintains,  that  paper  made  from  filk  was 
very  anciently  fabricated  in  China,  and  in  the  eaflern 
parts  of  Aha  \  that  the  art  of  making  this  paper  was 
carried  from  China  to  Perfia  about  the  year  652,  and  to 
Meeca  in  706.  The  Arabs  fubftituted  cotton,  the  com¬ 
modity  of  their  own  country,  in  place  of  filk  or  rather 
bamboo,  'I'his  paper  of  cotton  was  carried  into  Africa 
and  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  The  Spaniards,  from  the 
quantity  of  linen  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  feem  firft  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  ufing  linen 
rags  ;  and  the  nioft  ancient  paper  of  this  kind  is  of  Va¬ 
lencia  and  Catalonia.  From  Spain  it  pafled  into  France, 
as  may  be  learned  from  a  letter  of  Joinville  to  St  Louis 
about  the  year  i  ?6o.  It  is  difcovered  to  have  been  in 
Germany  in  1312^  and  in  England  in  13 20  and  1342. 
In  eonfequence  of  the  paper  made  from  cotton  in  the 
Levant,  the  paper  from  linen  was  introduced  much  later 
into  Italy.  See  the  work  of  Abbe  Andrez,  printed  at 
Parma,  1782,  in  8vo  j  and  Mierman’s  Colle6lion,  pub- 
lifhed  at  the  Hague. 

Sect.  I.  Art  of  Making  Taper  in  Europe, 

'  To  give  a  concife  view  of  this  fubjei^,  it  will  be  ne- 
cell'ary  to  proceed  with  all  the  important  parts  of  the 
g  operation  in  their  order. 

'rhe  leiec-  The  fele^lion  of  the  rags,  is  the  arranging  of  them 
lion  ofrag<-.  into  different  lots,  according  to  their  quality  and  to  the 
demand  of  the  paper  mill  In  general  this  fele61inn  is 
very  much  ncgle(51ed  :  The  degrees  of  finenefs  and 
whitenefs,  dlfllnguiflied  with  little  carej  are  thought  to 
be  the  only  obje<^s  of  importance  j  whereas  the  hard- 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  the  being  more  or  lefs  worn,  are  much 
more  effential  in  this  feledlion.  It  is  certain,  that  a 
mixture  of  foft  and  hard  rags  occafions  much  more  lofs 
in  the  trituration  than  a  difference  in  point  of  finenefs 
or  of  colour  This  exadfnefs  in  the  fele6lion  is  ftill  more 
neceffary  wdiere  cylinders  are  ufed  inftead  of  mallets. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  method  pradifed 
in  Holland  as  worthy  of  imitation. 

T'hey  begin  by  a  general  fepaiation  of  the  rags  into 
'  four  lots  \  fuperfine,  fine,  middle^,  and  coarfe.  Thefe 
lots  are  given  to  fele£Iors,  who  fubdivide  each  of  them 
into  five  chcfls.  I'hev  have  befides  a  bench,  on  which 
is  fixed  vertically  a  hook,  and  a  piece  of  fey  the  which 
is  terminated  by  a  crooked  point. 

The  perfon,  for  example,  wdio  has  the  charge  of  the 
fine  lot,  puts  into  one  of  the  chcfls  the  hard  rags,  or 
thofe  which  are  little  ufed,  into  another  the  fofi,  Into  a 
third  the  dirty,  into  a  fourth  thofe  which  are  Hitched  or 
hemmed,  and,  finally,  into  the  fifth  the  fuperfine  rags 
wdnch  happen  to  be  among  the  fine. 

After  this  procefs,  the-  w'omen  who  have  the  charge 
of  it  are  at  extreme  pains  to  pick  out  every  kind  of  few- 
ing,  and  efpecially  the  knots  of  thread  and  the  hems,  by 
means  of  the  hook  or  feythe  which  they  have  under  their 
hands.  I'hey  take  care  alfo  by  the  fame  means  to  cut  and 
reduce  the  rags  exa<flly  by  the  warp  and  the  woof  into 
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fmall  pieces.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  cut  or  tear  the  Ait  of  Ma.; 
pieces  of  rags  by  a  thread,  whether  it  be  by  the  warp  or^^"g/spei‘' 
woof-,  becaufe  if  it  is  done  obliquely,  many  of  the  ends 
are  loJl  in  the  operation.  y"— < 

When  they  have  fele6fed  a  certain  quantity  of  each 
of  thefe  fubdivifions,  they  are  placed  on  an  iron  grate, 
which  covers  a  large  chcH  where  they  are  beat,  and 
other  wife  turned,  till  the  filth  and  dull  pafs  through 
the  bars  of  the  grate  and  fall  into  the  chefl. 

The  number  ol  lots  in  the  fel(  61ion  of  rags  mull  be 
proportioned  to  the  mafs  from  which  the  feledlon  is 
made,  and  to  the  kinds  of  paper  produced  by  the  milk 
Some  mills,  the  w^ork  of  which  is  confiderable,  make 
nine  lots  of  their  rags,  five  of  which  refpefl:  the  fine¬ 
nefs,  and  the  rett  the  cleannefs  and  the  colour.  In  orv 
dinary  mills  there  are  only  four  lots,  and  in  fome  two. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  leledion  which 
regards  the  hardricfs  of  the  materials  is  the  moft  elTen- 
tial  becaufe  it  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  Huff 
compofed  of  equal  parts,  and  without  any  lofs.  But 
it  is  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  finenefs  and  beauty  of 
the  paper  ciepend  in  fome  cafes  on  a  fele6lion  not  ri. 
gorous.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  of  great  fervice  to 
allow  the  middling  to  retain  fome  part  of  the  fine,  and  the 
fine  fome  part  of  the  fuperfine  j  for  without  this  the  in¬ 
ferior  kinds  of  paper  can  never  be  of  great  value.  The 
moll  common  fault  is  to  mix  the  rags  of  the  inferior  lots  1 

wdth  the  fuperior  j  which  though  it  augments  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  paper,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the  quality.  It 
does  much  better  to  mix  part  of  the  fuperior  lots  with 
the  inferior.  It  is  the  want  of  attention  to  this  mix¬ 
ture  which  makes  fome  paper  mills  excel  in  the  fuperior:  j 

forts  of  paper,  wdiilc  the  inferior  kinds  are  of  a  very  bad 
quality. 

'I'he  fekdion  of  rags  being  made  wdth  exa6lnefs, 
however,  and  the  lots  being  fermented  and  triturated 
feparately,  the  mixture  may  be  made  with  much  great¬ 
er  advantage  when  they  are  both  reduced  to  fluff ;  al¬ 
ways  taking  care  that  it  be  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
if  it  were  in  the  (late  of  rags,  and  only  in  the  manner 
wEIch  we  jufl  now  mentioned  *,  for  the  inferior  forts 
gain  more  in  beauty  and  quality  by  this  mixture  than 
is  lofl  in  fluff-,  whereas  if  the  fine  Huff  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  inferior,  the  paper  is  more  dama-  ,  I 
ged  in  its  value  than  Increafed  in  quantity.  In  this 
manner  the  interefl  of  the  manufa6lurer,  as  in  all  cafes,  1 

is  intimately  conne6led  with  the  goodnefs  of  his  commo¬ 
dities.  p 

In  fome  mills  the  place  for  fermentation  is  divided  The  wafh- 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  ferves  for  waflung  away 
the  filth  from  the  rags.  After  allowing  them  to 
for  fome  time  in  a  large  Hone  vat,  they  flir  them,  and 
pour  in  frefh  water  till  the  impurities  conne6led  with 
the  rags  run  over.  Whtm  they  are  as  clean  as  they 
poffibly  can  be  made  by  this  kind  of  wafhing,  they  are 
laid  in  a  heap  to  putrefy.  In  this  condition  they  expe¬ 
rience  a  degree  of  fermentation,  which  is  firfl  difcovered 
by  a  mouldinefs  of  the  dilferent  pieces  of  cloth.  After- 
w^ards  the  mafs  grows  w'arm  j  and  then  it  is  of  great  con- 
fequence  to  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  this  heat,  in  order 
to  moderate  its  effedls  :  for  this  purpofe,  the  middle  of 
the  heap,  where  the  fermentation  is  flrnngefl,  is  turned 
out,  and  viceverfa.  In  mills  where  mallets  are  ufed,  the 
putrefa<5lion  is  carried  to  a  great  height,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  two  inconveniences.  The  firfi  is-, 
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Art  of  Ma-tliat  a  part  of  tlie  rags  is  reduced  to  an  earthy  fubftance, 

I  kill}?  Paper  ^vhich  is  found  in  great  abundance  about  the  cutting 
in  Europe.^  table,  as  we  (liall:  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fee.  But 
^  befides  this  wafte,  excefTivc  fermentation  makes  the  fluff 
incapable  of  fuflaining  the  adtion  of  the  mallets  till  it  is 
equally  pounded.  A  paper  made  from  a  fluff  too  hard 
and  too  little  fermented,  is  coarfe  and  ill  compa£ted  , 
that  made  from  rags  too  much  fermented,  is  compofed 
of  fibres  without  foftnefs  and  without  flrength. 

The  fecond  inconveniency  is,  that  the  rags' turn  greafy 
by  too  much  fermentation,  and  of  confequence  it  is  very 
difficult  to  feparate  and  reduce  them  by  all  the  wafliings 
of  the  trituration. 

We  fliall  not  deferibe  the  form  of  the  place  for  fer¬ 
mentation,  becaufe  in  different  paper  works  thefe  places 
are  of  different  conflru6lions  :  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
they  are  all  placed  in  low  fituations  and  made  very  clofe. 
The  felefled  rags  are  placed  in  them  in  heaps,  and  wa¬ 
tered  from  time  to  time  to  bring  on  the  fermentation. 

I  In  different  paper  mills  they  praftife  different  methods 

in  the  putrefadiion  of  thefr  rags. 

^  In  certain  provinces  in  France,  they  lay  in  the  place 

I  for  putrcfa6llon  a  heap  ^uivalent  to  what  the  mill  can 

triturate  in  a^  month.  When  this  is  equally  and  fuf- 
ficlently  molflened  by  means  of  moveable  pipes,  they 
cover  it  with  an  old  heap,  which  has  lain  a^  month  in  a 
flate  of  fermentation.  When  this  old  heap  is  exhaufled 
by  the  mill,  the  new  one  becomes  a  covering  to  another, 
and  fo  on.  From  this  detail  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
^  there  muff  be  near  three  weeks  difference  of  putrefa«Elion 

in  the  fame  heap,  and  alfo  that  in  this  method  there^  is 
'  no  allowance  for  thofe  feafons  in  wdiich  the  fermentation 

advances  more  rapidly. 

In  general  the  putrefaftion  goes  on  more  flowly  in 
„  proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  rags.  But  when,  on 

any  occafion,  it  advances  more  rapidly  than  the  demand 
from  the  mill,  the  rags  are  turned  over  and  watered,  to 
flop  the  fermentation  and  prevent  the  bad  effefts. 

All  the  Inconveniences  attending  the  excefs  of  putre- 
fadlion  are  remedied  in  Holland  by  machines  which  tri¬ 
turate  the  rags  without  having  rccourfe  to  it  5  and  their 
fuccefs  in  this  manner  of  preparing  the  fluff  has  attradled 
"  the  notice  of  the  French  artifls,  fome  of  whom  have  a- 

>  dopted  with  advantage  the  Dutch  machinery. 

'  Meanwhile,  it  is  poflible  to  carry  the  method  of  pu¬ 

trefaction  to  much  greater  perfection  *,  and  feveral  ma- 
“  nufaCturers  have  made  attempts  fo  well  concetted,  as  to 

'  deferve  the  attention  of  thofe  who  fludy  the  fubjea. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruffels  fome  paper  manu- 
faaurers,  who  have  conflruaed  their  mills  after  the 
Dutch  plan,  have  (till  found  it  neceffary  to  putrefy  their 
I  rags  •,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  have  an  excellent  me- 

^  thod  for  moderating  the  effeas  of  this  putrefaaion.  In 

the  great  galleries  conneaed  with  the  buildings  of  the 
paper  mill,  they  have  conflriiaed  a  continuation  of  chefts, 
capable  each  of  them  of  containing  a  certain  quantity  of 
rags  j  for  example,  the  quantity  which  the  cylinder  can 
triturate  in  one  day.  he  number  of  chefls  Is  equal  to 
the  number  of  days  which  the  rags  In  any  feafon  require 
for  putrefaaion  *,  and  the  number  aaually  employed  is 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  fealbn.  In  profecuting 
this  plan,  they  lay  a  heap  of  rags  in  one  chefl,  as  often 
as  they  take  one  from  another.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferv- 
led,  that,,  for  the  fake  of  the  fermentation,  the  rags  are 
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firfl  moiflened  in  a  large  hollow  flone  before  they  are 

arranged  into  the  chefls.  ^  Europe. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  method  are,  the  v  ,  t 

equal  fermentation  of  the  rags,  without  any  part  of 
them  being  weakened  *,  great  eafe  in  waffling  them  *, 
and  It  Is  even  pretended,  that  a  lefs  degree  of  fermen¬ 
tation  renders  the  impurities  and  the  difcoloured  parts 
both  of  hemp  and  linen  more  foluble,  and  confcquently 
the  fluff  of  a  purer  white.  to 

When  the  rags  are  reduced  to  a  proper  flate  of  pu-  Cutting 
trefaaion,  they  are  carried  to  th^  cutting  table,  whichtablc. 
is  placed  on  folld  treffels,  and  enclofed  on  three^  fidcs 
to  contain  the  rags  cut  In  it.  Before  the  table  is  fix¬ 
ed  vertically  a  part  of  the  blade  of  a  fey  the,  the  edge 
of  which  is  turned  from  the  operator.  This  workman, 
in  a  fituation  rather  elevated,  takes  from  the  left  fide 
a  handful  of  the  putrefied  rags,  and  arranging  them  the 
long  way,  gives  them  a  gentle  twiff,  preffes  the  half- 
formed  rope  againfl  the  blade  of  the  fey  the,  and,  in 
the  manner  of  fa  wing,  cuts  it  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
which  he  throws  to  the  right  fide  of  the  table.  In 
this  operation  the  rags  lofe  part  of  their  filth,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  earthy  particles  occafioned  by  too  much 
putrefaftlon.  ii 

When  the  rags  have  been  fubraitted  to  all  the  fore-  Mills  for 
goino-  operations,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  reduced  tnturatmr 
into  a  fibrous  fluff,  of  which  the  paper  is  made.  To^  ^ 
obtain  this  fluff,  mills  are  conflruaed  on  differenFprin- 
ciples.  Thofe  which  have  been  ufed  for  a  long  time, 
over  all  Europe,  and  which  by  a  flatement  in  the  Enaj- 
clopedie  Methodique^  publiftied  at  Paris  in  1789,  are  flill 
ufed  in  France,  are  mills  with  mallets.  But  the  mills 
invented  by  the  Dutch,  and  ufed  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and,  excepting  one  Inflance,  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  are  mills  with  cylinders  or  rollers.  In. 
the  former  of  thefe,  the  mallets  are  raifed  by  notches 
fixed  at  convenient  diflances  in  a  large  circular  beam  o£ 
wood.  The  teeth  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  mallet  fall 
into  a  correfponding  gap  made  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
plate,  and  the  flrokes  arc  repeated  till  the  rags  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  confiffency.  On  fupplying  the  vat 
with  water,  and  carrying  off  all  the  impurities,  the 
operation  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  in  the  mills  with 

cylinders.  ^ 

Such  is  the  nature  of  what  may  be  called  the  old  me¬ 
thod  of  maUng  paper ,  It  was  proper  to  fpeak  of  this 
old  method,  becaufe  at  one  time,  and  that  not  very  di- 
flant,  it  univerfally  prevailed.  That  it  was  inferior  to 
that  now  in  pra6lice,  feems  very  evident  •,  and  that  the 
rotting  of  the  rags  was  peculiarly  abfurd,  cannot  be  dcr 
nied,  as  the  paper  made  of  fermented  fluff  could  neither 
be  fo  flrong  nor  fo  durable  as  that  which  is  made  in  the 
common  way  without  putrefaftion.  The  only  kind  of 
paper  that,  with  any  propriety,  could  be  made  from  pu¬ 
trefied  fluff,  was  pafleboard  *,  but  we  are  informed  by 
the  mofl  intelligent  papermakers  in  Britain,  that  they 
feldom  or  never  even  putrefy  the  rags  or  ropes  of  whicli 
pafleboard  is  made.  It  will  now  be  requifitc  to  flate 
the  method  prefently  in  pradlice,  with  the  improvements 
lately  made  in  the  art.  ^ 

The  duffer  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  four  Tlie  duftcr. 
and  a  half  feet  iii  diameter,  and  five  feet  in  length.  It 
is  altogether  covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  put  In  motion 
by  Its  conneftiomwith  fome  part  of  the  machinery.  A 
5  A  2  convenient 
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Art  of  Ma- convenient  quanllty  of  rags  before  the  feleftion  are  en- 
i^Europr  durter,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  iepa- 

rates  the  duft  from  thcim,  and  forces  it  through  the 
%vire.  It  is  of  conhderable  advantage  to  ufe  the  duder 
before  fekflion,  as  it  makes  that  operation  lefs  pernicious 
to  the  feleflors. 

1  he  feledliori  is  performed  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  %ve  have  already  deferibed  j  only  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  have  the  tables  for  cutting  off  the  knots 
and  ditching,  and  for  forming  them  info  a  proper 
fliape,  ill  the  fame  place  with  the  cutting  table.  The 
furface  both  of  thefe  and  of  the  cutting  table  is  com- 
pufed  of  a  wire  net,  which  in  every  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  allotrs  the  remaining  duft  and  refufe  of  every  kind 
to  efcape. 

llie  rags,  without  any  kind  of  putrefa6fion  are  again 
carried  from  the  cutting  table  back  to  the  dufter,  and 
from  thence  to  the  engine,  where,  in  general,  they  are 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours  reduced  to  the  ftuff  proper  for 
making  paper,  1  he  hard  and  foit  of  the  fame  quality 
are  placed  in  different  lots ;  but  they  can  he  reduced 
to  ftuff  at  the  fame  time,  provided  the  foft  be  put  fome- 
what  later  into  the  engine. 

The  engine  is  that  part  of  the  mill  which  performs 
the  whole  a<5lion  of  reducing  the  rags  to  pafte,  or,  as 
it  may  be  termed,  of  trituration.  The  number  of  the 
engines  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  paper  work,  on 
the  force  of  wate. ,  or  on  the  conftruiflion  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

It  will  afford  a  fufficient  idea  of  the  work,  to  give  in 
detail  a  defcription  of  the  different  parts  of  the  engine. 
Figure  i.  reprefents  the  chapiter  wdiich  covers  die  rol¬ 
ler.  It  is  four  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet 
eight  inches  fn  breadth.  The  fuperior  part  is  pierced 
with  two  openings  running  crofswife,  i,  2,  3,  4,  into 
which  enter  the  cheffes,  or  wicker  frames,  figures  6.  and 
7. 5  the  firft,  made  of  wire  cloth,  enters  into  the  opening 
3  and  45  the  fecond  made  of  hairTloth,  and  ftrength- 
ened  ivith  feveral  crofs  bars  of  wood,  enters  into  the 
opening  I,  2,  ferves  to  retain  the  fmall  pieces  of  rags 
which  efcape  through  the  firft,  and  prevents  them  from 
falling  into  the  dalot  or  liole-fcupper,  fig.  2.  This  hole- 
fc'upper  is  placed  acrofs  the  vat  of  the  engine,  parallel 
to  the  axle  of  the  roller  ;  the  part  g  enters  into  the 
notch  c  of  the  chapiter  ;  and  the  extremity  //  enters  in¬ 
to  the  opening  k  of  the  tunnel  k  I  (fig.  3.),  by  which 
means  the  water  dafhed  through  the  wicker  frames  by 
^very  revolution  of  the  roller  is  precipitated  into  the  ca¬ 
nal  fh^  and  lofes  itfelf  below  the  engine.  The  figures 
4,  9,  and  10,  reprefent  the  roller  in  perfpedllve,  in  plane, 
and  in  profile.  It  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  length.  The  trundle  head  A  is  16 
inches  in  diameter,  about  half  as  much  in  length,  and 
furnilhed  with  feven  fpindles  of  iron,  %vhich  are  ferewed 
to  the  end  of  the  trundle  head,  made  alfo  of  iron.  The 
teeth  or  blades  of  the  roller  are  27  in  number,  and  fit¬ 
ted  ftrongly  into  the  wood  which  cornpofes  its  body, 
parallel  to  its  axis.  They  are  of  that  thicknefs  as  to 
leave  as  much  empty  fpace  as  they  occupy.  The  exte¬ 
rior  face  of  each  of  the  blades  fhould  be  made  round, 
and  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  longitudinal  motion, 
as  in  the  profile  aa  fig.  10. 

The  axis  AB  of  the  roller  (fig,  4.  and  9.)  has  two 
parts  perfe£lly  rounded  in  A  and  in  B,  which  perform 
the  office  of  pivots.  Thefe  pivots  reft  in  the  fockets  A 
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OBH.  It  is  by  means  ot  thefe  levers  that  they  raife  at 
pleafure,  or  lower  the  axis  of  the  roller,  and  fit  it  exaft- 
ly,  and  in  a  parallel  manner,  to  the  plate.  The  plates 
(fee  fig.  5.)  are  made  of  ftcel  cut  into  channels,  in  futh 
a  manner  as  to  correfpond  with  the  blades  of  the  roller. 

Their  channels  are  not  perpendicular,  but  oblique  •,  and 
there  are  two  rows  of  them,  bx,  ced^  confifting  of  feven 

or  eight  blades  each  on  one  plate _ Tliofe  in  bx,  for 

the  purpofe  of  changing  the  plate,  lie  in  an  oppofiie  di- 
red  ion  to  thofe  in  x  d.  The  levers  are  kept  in  their  po- 
fition  near  the  vat  by  bands  of  iron,  MN  and  mn ;  be¬ 
tween  which  they  are  made  higher  or  lower  by  the  cog¬ 
ged  wheel  H,.  which  fupports  one  of  the  extremities. 

Wedges  N  n  are  likewife  employed  to  fix  the  levers  at 
a  convenient  height  above  the  plates.  Finally,  Every 
vat  is  fupplied  with  a  fmall  Aide  door,  which  is  occafion- 
ally  raifed  to  carry  the  prepared  ftuff  by  means  of  the 
feuppers  of  wood  to  the  general  repofitories. 

.  Fig.  5.  is  placed  in  the  vat  fig.  8. ;  the  roller  (fig.  4.)  WorkL 
is  placed  above  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pivots  reft  of  the 
in  the  fockets  of  the  levers  ^  the  feupper  (fig.  2.)  andgl^.e. 
the  chapiter  are  dlfpofed  in  the  manner  above  mention¬ 
ed.  The  vat  is  charged  with  a  pro|>er  quantity  of  rags, 
and  frefh  water  is  admitted  by  a  fpigot  placed  at  one  of 
the  corners.  In  this  fituation,  when  the  engine  is  put 
in  motion,  the  roller  turning  upon  its  axis  draws  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  rags  by  the  leaft  inclined  plane,  and  making 
them  pafs  between  its  blades  and  the  channels  of  the 


plate,  dailies  them  againft  the  chapiter  and  the  wicker- 
frames  \  and,  in  ftiort,  part  of  them  falls  back  into 
the  vat,  and  returns  into  the  circulation.  The  caufe 
of  this  circulation  is  evidently  the  continual  void  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  movement  of  the  roller  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  return  of  the  water  and  the  ftuff  on  the 
other. 


As  all  the  rags  are  not  thrown  towards  the  part  B  d 
of  the  chapiter,  from  whence  they  might  fall  back  into 
the  vat,  but  a  part  of  them  to  a  greater  diftanee  \  it  is 
neceflary  to  have  the  wicker  frames  formerly  deferibed, 
not  only  to  prevent  their  lofs,  but  to  allow  the  dirty  wa¬ 
ter  to  efcape.  The  fpigot  at  the  corner  of  the  vat  con¬ 
tinually  fupplies  this  %vafte  of  water.  I'his  operation 
tvould  be  fufficient  to  whiten  the  rags,  although  the  rol¬ 
lers  were  raifed  confiderably  from  the  plate  j  and  there¬ 
fore  the  force  and  aftion  of  the  rollers  reducing  them 
to  ftuff  muft  be  much  more  tffeflual.  It  requires  great 
Ikill  to  condu61  the  engine,  whether  it  be  with  regard 
to  the  firft  quantity,  to  the  proper  time  for  adding  the 
fofter  rags,  to  the  augmenting  or  diminlftiiiig  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  proportion  to  the  trituration  \  or,  finally,  to 
knowing  exa£lly  when  the  ftuff  is  reduced  to  a  proper 
Confiftency. 

In  the  paper  manufadlory  at  Montargis,  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  t©  introduce  rollers  of  the  greateft  ftrength  and 
the  leaft  weight  poffible,  in  order  to  give  them  the  great¬ 
er  rapidity  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed  :  the 
rollers  of  prodigious  rapidity  were  found  to  produce 
ftuff  neither  in  greater  quantity  nor  of  fuperior  quality. 
The  moft  experienced  artifts  have  eftabliibed  a  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  motion  of  the  roller  and  the  greater 
or  lefs  refiftance  of  the  rags.  And  the  Dutch,  who 
have  arrived  at  very  great  perfedlion  in  this  art,  have 
followed  a  method  totally  different  from  that  pra^lifed 
at  Montargis,  A  roller  in  Holland  complete  in  all  its 

parts 
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l^n  of  Ma- parts  wetglis  nearly  30  hundred  weight  5  and  they  find 

king  Paper  this  necefTary  for  cutting  the  rags,  efpecially  if  they 

In  Europe,  j^Qt  been  putrefied.  In  proportioning  the  rapidity 

to  the  refinance,  they  have  alfo  difcovered,  that  a  flow 
motion  is  preferable  to  a  rapid  one.  The  rollers  at 
Saardoin,  by  calculation  made  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  machinery,  make  about  68  revolutions  in  a  minute  ; 
thofe  at  Montargis  about  166. — In  Holland,  too,  this 
trituration  of  the  rags  is  divided  into  two  diftinft  ope¬ 
rations,  performed  by  rollers  conftruefted  on  different 
principles;  the  firft  of  them,  for  cutting  the  rags  and 
preparing  for  the  other,  is  furnifhed  with  blades  of  fteel 
■without  any  molfture,  and  whh  a  confiderable  fpace  be¬ 
tween  them  •,  the  ffcond,  intended  to  reduce  the  fluff 
to  the  proper  conflfleiicy,  has  a  greater  number  of 
blades,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  brafs  and  copper. 
The  mills  with  rollers  are  in  every  refpe£l  fuperior  to 
thofe  formerly  in  ufe  with  mallets.  Two  Dutch  rollers 
of  the  conftruflion  wc  have  jufl  now  deferibed  will  pre¬ 
pare  as  much  fluff  in  the- fame  time  as  24  mallets*,  they 
require  infinitely  lefs  room  *,  they  do  it  without  putre- 
faftion,  and  as  they  do  it  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  wa¬ 
ter,  they  occafion  much  lefs  wafte  of  the  fluff. 

When  the  fluff  is  brought  to  perfedlion,  it  is  convey¬ 
ed  into  a  general  repofitoryj  which  fupplies  the  vat  from 
which  the  iheets  of  paper  are  formed.  This  vat  is  made 
of  wood,  and  generally  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  depth.  It  is  kept  in  temperature  by 
means  of  a  grate  introduced  by  a  hole,  and  furrounded 
on  the  infide  of  the  vat  with  a  cafe  of  copper..  For 
fuel  to  this  grate,  they  ufe  charcoal  or  wood;  and,  fre¬ 
quently,  to  prevent  fmokc,  the  wall  of  the  building 
comes  in  conta(5l  with  one  part  of  the  vat,  and  the  fire 
has  no  communication  with  the  place  where  they  make 
the  paper. 

Every  vat  is  furniflied  on  the  upper  part  with  planks, 
enclofed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with  wood,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  the  fluff  from  running  over  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Acrofs  the  vat  Is  a  plank  which  is  called  the 
trepan^  pierced  with  Iiolcs  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and 
refling  on  the  planks  which  furround  the  vat. 

The  forms  or  moulds  are  compofed  of  wire-cloth,  and 
a  moveable  frame.  It  is  with  thefe  that  they  fetch  up 
the  fluff  from  the  vat,  in  order  to  form  the  flieets  of  pa¬ 
per.  IMie  fides  of  the  form  are  made  of  oak,  which  is 
previoufly  fleeped  in  water,  and  otherwife  prepared  to 
prevent  warping.  The  wire-cloth  is  made  larger  than 
the  fheet  of  paper,  and  the  excefs  of  it  on  all  fides 
is  covered  with  a  moveable  frame.  This  frame  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  retain  the  fluff  of  which  the  paper  is  made 
on  the  cloth ;  and  it  mufl  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  form, 
otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper  will  be  ragged  and  bad¬ 
ly  finiflied.  The  wire- cloth  of  the  form  is  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  finenefs  of  the  paper  and  the  nature  of 
the  fluff. 

The  felts  are  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  fpread  over 
every  flieet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the  flieets  are  laid, 
to  detach  them  from  the  form,  to  prevent  them  from  ad¬ 
hering  together,  to  imbibe  part  of  the  water  with  which 
the  fluff  Is  charged,  and  to  tranfmit  the  whole  of  it 
when  placed  under  the  aflion  of  the  prefs.  The  two 
tides  of  the  felt  arc  differently  raifed;  that  of  which  the 
hair  Is  longefl  is  applied  to  the  flieets  which  are  laid 
down  ;  and  any  alteration  of  this  difpofition  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  paper,  1  he  fluff 
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of  which  the  felts  arc  made  (hould  be  fufliciently  flrong,  Art  of  Ma¬ 
in  order  that  it  may  be  flretched  exactly  on  the  Iheets  Paper 

without  forming  into  folds  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuf-  .  ^  ^  V 

fieiently  pliant  to  yield  in  every  diredlion  without  inju¬ 
ry  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the  felts  have  to  refifl  the  rei¬ 
terated  efforts  of  the  prefs,  it  appears  neceffary  that  the 
warp  be  very  flrong,  of  combed  wool,  and  well  twifled. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  they  have  to  imbibe  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  and  to  return  it,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  woof  be  of  carded  wool,  and  drawn  out  into  a  flack 
thread. — Thefe  arc  the  utenfils,  together  with  the  prefs, 
which  are  ufe d  in  the  apartment  where  the  flieets  of  pa¬ 
per  are  formed. 

The  vat  being  furniflied  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  ofThefabn- 
fluff  and  of  water,  two  in flruments  are  employed  to  mix  cation  of 
them  ;  the  one  of  which  is  a  fimple  pole,  and  the  other 
a  pole  armed  with  a  piece  of  board,  rounded  and  full  of 
holes.  This  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  fluff 
falls  to  the  bottom.  In  the  principal  writing  mills  in 
England,  they  ufe  for  this  purpofe  what  is  called  a  Iiog^ 
which  is  a  machine  within  the  vat,  that,  by  means  of  a 
fmall  wheel  on  the  outfide,  is  made  to  turn  conftantly 
round,  and  keep  the  fluff  In  perpetual  motion.  When 
the  fluff  and  water  are  properly  mixed,  itiseafy  to  per¬ 
ceive  whether  the  previous  operations  have  been  com¬ 
plete.  When  the  fluff  floats  clofe,  and  in  regular 
flakes,  it  is  a  proof  that  it* has  been  well  triturated; 
and  the  parts  of  the  rags  which  have  efcaped  the  rollers 
alfo  appear. 

After  this  operation  the  workman  takes  one  of  the 
forms,  furniflied  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle  of  the 
fliart  fides,  and  fixing  the  frame  round  the  wire-cloth 
with  his‘>  thumbs,  he  plunges  it  obliquely  four  or  five 
inches  into  the  vat,  beginning  by  the  long  fide,  which  " 
is  nearefl  to  him.  After  the  immerfion  he  raifes  it  to  a 
level  :  by  thefe  movements  he  fctclies  up  on  the  form  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  fluff ;  and  as  foon  as  the  form  is 
railed  the  water  efcapes  through  the  wire-cloth,  and  the 
fuperfiuity  of  the  fluff  over  the  fides  of  the  frame.  The 
fibrous  parts  of  the  fluff  arrange  tliemfelves  regularly 
on  the  wire-cloth  of  the  form,  not  only  in  proportion  as  • 
the  water  efcapes,  but  alfo  as  the  workman  favours  this 
effeft  by  gently  fliaking  the  form.  Afterwards,  having 
placed  the  form  on  a  piece  of  board,  the  workman  takes 
off  the  frame-  or  deckle,  and  glides  this  form  towards 
the  coucher ;  who,  having  previoufly  laid  his  ft  It, 
places  it  with  his  left  hand  in  an  Inclined  fituation, 
on  a  plank  fixed  on  the-  edge  of  the  vat,  and  full  of 
holes.  During  this  operation  the  workman  applies  his 
frame,  and  begins  a  fecond  flieet.  The  coucher  ftizes 
this  inflant,  takes  with  his  left  hand  the  form,  no'W 
fufliciently  dry,  and  laying  the  flieet  of  paper  upon  the 
felt,  returns  the  form  by  gliding  it  along  the  trepan  of 
the  vat. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  alternately  a 
flieet  and  a  felt,  till  they  have  made  fix  quires  of  paper, 
which  is  called  a  pq/l ;  and  this  they  do  with  fuch  fwift- 
nefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  paper,  two  men  make  up¬ 
wards  of  20  pofts  in  a  day.  When  the  laft  fheet  of  the 
pofl  is  covered  with  the  laft  felt,  the  workmen  about  the 
vat  unite  together,  and  fubmit  the  whole  heap  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  prefs.  They  begin  at  firft  to  prefs  It  with  a 
middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with  a  lever  about  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  length.  After  this  operation  another  perfon 
feparates  the  flieets  of  paper  from  the  felts,  laying  them 
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Art  of  Ma>  Jn  a  heap  ^  and  leveral  of  thefe  heaps  collefled  toorether 

1  he  Ituii  which  forms  a  (heet  of  paper  is  received, 
i6  as  we  have  already  faid,  on  a  form  made  of  wire  cloth, 
Grain  of  which  is  more  or  lefs  fine  in  proportion  to  the  ftulf,  and 
paper.  furrounded  with  a  wooden  frame,  and  fupported  in  the 
middle  by  many  crofs  bars  of  wood.  In  confequence 
of  this  confiru61ion,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  Iheet 
of  paper  will  take  and  prefervc  the  Imprefiions  of  all 
the  pieces  which  compofe  the  form,  and  of  the  empty 
fpaces  between  them. 

The  traced  of  the  wire-cloth  are  evidently  perceived 
on  the  fide  of  the  llieet  which  was  attached  to  the  form, 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  they  form  an  aficmblage  of  pa¬ 
rallel  and  rounded  rifings.  As  in  the  paper  which  is 
moft  highly  finifhed  the  regularity  of  thefe  impreflions 
IS  flill  vifible,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  operations  to 
^  which  it  is  fubmitted  have  chiefiy  in  view  to  foften  thefe 
imprefTions  without  deftroying  them* — It  is  of  confe¬ 
quence,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  combination  of  labour 
■which  operates  on  thefe  impreflions*  The  couchcr,  in 
turning  the  form  on  the  felt,  flattens  a  little  the  round¬ 
ed  eminences  which  are  in  relievo  on  one  of  the  furfa- 
ces,  and  occafions  at  the  fame  time  the  hollow  places 
made  by  the  wire-cloth  to  be  partly  filled  up.  Mean- 
‘while  the  effort  which  is  made  in  detaching  the  form, 
produces  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  hairs  on  every  pro- 
ttuberant  part  of  the  fheet. 

Under  the  aflion  of  the  prefs,  firft  tvith  the  felts  and 
then  without  them,  th-c  perfedling  of  the  grain  of  paper 
Hill  goes  on.  The  ’Veftiges  of  the  protuberances  made 
by  the  wires  are  altogether  flattened,  and  of  confequence 
‘the  hollows  oppofite  to  them  difappear  alfo  ^  but  the 
traces  formed  by  the  interftices  of  the  wire,  in  confe- 
tjuence  of  their  thipknefs,  appear  on  both  Tides,  and  are 
rounded  by  tbe  prefs* 

The  rifings  traced  on  each  fide  of  the  paper,  and 
which  can  be  difeovered  by  the  eye  on  that  which  is 
moft  highly  finifhed,  form  what  is  called  \\\q  grain  of 
paper.  The  different  operations  ought  to  foften  but  not 
deftroy  it ;  which  is  effedually  done  by  employing  the 
hammer.  This  grain  appears  in  tho  Dutch  paper  j 
which  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that  though  they  have  brought 
this  part  of  the  art  to  the  greateft  perfe^lion,  they  have 
not  employed  hammers,  but  more  fimple  and  Ingenious 
means*  The  grain  of  paper  is  often  disfigured  by  the 
felts  when  they  are  too  much  ufed,  or  when  the  wool 
does  not  cover  the  thread.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  pa¬ 
per  is  fubmitted  to  the  prefs,  it  takes  the  additional  tra¬ 
ces  of  the  warp  and  the  woof,  and  compofes  a  furface 
extremely  irregular. 

The  paper,  the  grain  of  which  is  highly  foftened,  is 
much  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  writing  than  that  which 
is  fmoothed  by  the  hammer  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  coarfe 
and  unequal  grain  very  much  oppofes  the  movements  of 
the  pen ;  as  that  which  is  beat  renders  them  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  art  of  making  paper,  therefore,  fhould  con- 
fift  in  preferving,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  highly  foften- 
ing,  the  grain  :  the  Dutch  have  carried  this  to  the 
bigheft  perfe^lion. 

Exchange.  The  exchange  fuccceds  the  operation  laft  deferibed. 

It  is  condu61ed  in  a  hall  contiguous  to  the  vaf,  fupplied 
with  feveral  preffes,  and  with  a  long  table.  The  work¬ 
man  arranges  on  this  table  the  paper,  newly  fabricated, 
into  heaps )  each  heap  containing  eight  or  ten  of  thofe 
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laft  under  the  prefs,  kept  feparate  by  a  woollen  felt.  Art  of  Ma' 
The  prefs  is  large  enough  to  receive  two  of  them  at  ^“^gPaper.j 

once,  placed  the  one  at  the  other’s  fide.  When  the  i 

compreffion  is  judged  fufflelent,  the  heaps  of  paper  are 
carried  back  to  the  table,  and  the  whole  turned  fheet 
by  fheet,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  furface  of  every  , 

fheet  is  expofed  to  a  new  oncj  and  in  this  fituation  they  ' 

are  again  brought  under  the  prefs.  It  is  in  conduaing 
thefe  two  operations  fometimes  to  four  or  five  times,  or 
as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  paper  requires,  that  the 
perfeaion  of  the  Dutch  plan  confifts.  If  the  fluff  be 
fine,  or  the  paper  flender,  the  exchange  is  lefs  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated.  In  this  operation  it  is  necellary  to  alter  the  I 

fituation  of  the  heaps,  with  regard  to  one  another  ' 

every  time  they  are  put  under  the  prefs  •,  and  alfo,  as 
the  heaps  are  higheft  toward  the  middle,  to  place  fmall 
pieces  of  felt  at  the  extremities,  in  order  to  bring  every 
part  of  them  under  an  equal  preffure.  A  linglc  man 
with  four  or  five  preffes  may  exchange  all  the  paper 
produced  by  t^vo  vats,  provided  the  previous  preffing  at 
the  vats  be  well  performed.  The  work  otthe  exchange 
generally  lafts  about  two  days  on  a  given  quantity  of 
paper. 

When  the  paper  has  undergone  thefe  operations,  it  is 
not  only  foftened  in  the  furface,  but  better  felted,  and 
rendered  mare  pliant  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  fluff. 

In  fliort,  a  great  part  of  the  water  which  it  had  im¬ 
bibed  in  the  operation  of  the  vat  is  diffipated*  By  the 
felting  of  paper  is  underftood  the  approximation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  ftuff,  and  their  adhering  more  clofely  to¬ 
gether*  The  paper  is  felted  in  proportion  as  the  water 
efcapes  j  and  this  effe<El  is  produced  by  the  management 
and  reiterated  a£llon  of  the  prefs.  Were  it  not  for  the 
gradual  operation  of  the  prefs,  the  paper  would  be  po¬ 
rous,  and  compofed  of  filaments  adhering  clofely  together. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  Dutch  over  the  French  paper  de¬ 
pends  almoft  entirely  on  this  operation. 

If  the  ftieets  of  paper  are  found  to  adhere  together,, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefs  has  been  bad¬ 
ly  eondudled.  To  avoid  this  ineonveniency,  it  is  necef- 
Tary  to  bring  down  the  prefs  at  firft  gently,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  with  greater  force,  and  to  raife  it  as  fuddenly  as 
poffible.  By  this  means^  the  water,  which  is  impelled 
to  the  fides  of  the  heaps,  and  which  has  not  yet  efcaped, 
returns  to  the  centre  ^  the  fheets  are  equally  dry,  and 
the  operation  executed  without  difficulty. 

According  to  the  ftate  of  drynefs  in  which  the  paper 
is  found  when  it  comes  from  the  apartment  of  the  vat, 
it  is  either  preffed  before  or  after  the  firft  exchange. 

The  operation  of  the  prefs  ftiould  be  reiterated  am}  ma¬ 
naged  with  great  care  5  otherwife,  in  the  foft  ftate  of 
the  paper,  there  is  a  danger  that  its  grain  and  tranfpa-  j 

rency  be  totally  deftroyed.  Another  effential  principle  ] 

to  the  fuccefs  of  the  exchange  is,  that  the  grain  of  the 
paper  be  originally  well  ralfed.  For  this  purpofe  the  ^ 

wire  cloth  of  the  Dutch  forms  is  compofed  of  a  rounder 
wire  than  thofe  ufed  in  France,  by  which  they  gain  the 
greateft  degree  of  tranfparency,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  ^ 

deftroying  the  grain.  Befides  this,  the  Dutch  take  care  j 

to  proportion  the  wires  even  where  the  forms  are  equal  ’ 

to  the  thicknefs  of  the  paper.  I 

Almoft  every  kind  of  paper  is  confiderably  improved  * 

by  the  exchange,  and  receives  a  degree  of  perfeftion 
which  renders  it  more  agreeable  in  the  ufe.  But  it  is  | 

neceffary  to  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  papers 

arc 
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Art  of  via-are  not  equally  fufceptible  of  tills  melioration  on  the 
king  r’aptT  contrary,  if  the  fluff  be  unequal,  dry,  or  weakened 
by  the  dcflrudion  of  the  fine  parts,  it  acquires  no¬ 
thing  of  that  luflre  and  foftnefs,  and  appearance  of 
velvet,  which  the  exchange  gives  to  iluffs  properly  pre- 

iS 

Of  the  dry-  drying  the  paper  are  in  the  neighbour¬ 

ing  of  pa-  hood  of  the  paper  mill  j  and  are  furnifhed  with  a  vaft 
per.  number  of  cords,  upon  which  they  hang  the  fheets  both 

before  and  after  the  lizlng.  The  fheds  are  furrounded 
with  moveable  lattices,  to  admit  a  quantity  of  sir  fufh- 
cient  for  drying  the  paper.  'I'he  cords  of  the  fhed  are 
ftrctched  as  much  a^  poffible  *,  and  the  paper,  four  or 
five  Iheets  of  it  together,  is  placed  on  them  by  means  of 
a  wooden  inflriimcnt  refembling  a  pickaxe.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  In  drying  the  paper,  confifls  in  gradually 
admitting  the  external  air,  and  in  preventing  the  cords 
from  imbibing  molllure.  With  regard  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  the  Dutch  ufe  very  low  fheds,  and  conflru6l  their 
lattices  with  great  exa6lnefs>.  By  this  means  the  Dutch 
paper  is  dried  eqqplly,  and  is  extremely  fupple  before 
the  fizing.  They  prevent  the  cords  from  imbibing  the 
water  by  covering  them  with  wax.  In  ufing  fuch  cords, 
the  moiflure  does  not  continue  in  the  line  of  contadl  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  and  the  cord,  which  prevents  the  flieet 
from  firetching  In  that  particular  place  by  its  weight, 
and  from  the  folds  which  the  moiflure  in  the  fubfequent 
operations  might  occafion;  The  Dutch  alfo  employ 
cords  of  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  place  fewer  of  them 
under  the  fheets  ;  by  which  means  they  diminifh  the 
points  of  conta(fl,  and  give  a  freer  and  more  equal  cir- 
ip  culatidh  to  the  air. 

^)fthe  The  fize  for  paper  Is  made  of  the  fhreds  and  pairings 

fizing  of  from  the  tanners,  curriers,  and  parchment  makers, 

paper.  putrefied  parts  and  the  lime  are  carefully  fepa- 

rated  from  them,  and  they  are  enclofed  into  a  kind  of 
bafket,  and  let  down  by  a  rope  and  pulley  into  the  caul¬ 
dron.  This  is  a  late  invention,  and  ferves  two  valuable 
purpofes.  It  makes  it  eafy  to  draw  out  the  pieces  of 
leather  when  the  fize  is  extra6led  from  them  by  boiling, 
or  eafy  to  return  them  into  the  boiler  if  the  operation 
be  not  complete.  When  the  fubflance  is  fuffieiently  ex- 
tra6lcd,  it  is  allowed  to  fettle  for  feme  time  ;  and  it  is 
twice  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the  veflel  into  which 
they  dip  the  paper. 

Immediately  before  the  operation,  a  certain  quantity 
of  alum  is  added  to  the  fize.  The  workman  takes  a 
handful  of  the  fliects,  fmoothed  and  rendered  as  fupple 
as  poffible.  In  his  left  hand,  dips  them  into  the  veflel, 
and  holds  them  feparate  with  his  right,  that  they  may 
equally  imbibe  the  fize.  After  holding  them  above  the 
veflel  for  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  he  felzes  on  the  other 
fide  with  his  right  hand,  and  again  dips  them  into  the 
veffel.  When  he  has  finiffied  ten  or  a  dozen  of  thefe 
handfuls,  thev  are  fubmitted  to  the  a6lIon  of  the  prefix. 
The  fuperfluous  fize  is  carried  back  to  the  veffel  by 
means  of  a  fmall  pipe.  The  veffel  in  which  the  paper 
Is  fized  Is  made  of  copper,  and  furnifhed  u’ith  a  grate^, 
to  give  the  fize  when  neceflary  a  due  temperature  ;  and 
a  piece  of  thin  board  or  felt  is  placed  between  every 
handful  as  they  are  laid  on  the  table  of  the  prefs. 

The  Dutch  arc  very  careful,  in  fizing  their  paper,  to 
have  everv  fheet  In  the  fame  handful  of  equal  drynefs ; 
becaufe  It  is  found  that  the  dry  ffieets  imbibe  the  fize 
more  flowly  than  thofe  which  retain  fome  degree  of  moi^ 
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flure.  They  begin  by  fele^ling  the  paclges  in  the  dry- Ai't 
ing  houfe  ;  and  after  having  made  them  fupple,  and 
ving  deflroyed  the  adherence  between  the  fheets,  they 
feparate  them  into  handfuls  in  ^^ioportlon  to  the  drynefs, 
each  of  them  containing  that  number  which  they  can 
dip  at  one  time.  Befides  this  precaution,  they  take  care 
to  apply  two  ffieets  of  brown  paper  of  an  equal  fize  to 
every  handful.  This  brown  paper,  firm,  folid,  and  al¬ 
ready  fized,  is  of  ufe  to  fupport  the  flieets. 

As  foon  as  the  paper  is  fized,  it  is  the  praflice  of  fome 
paper  mills  to  carry  it  immediately  to  the  drying  houfe, 
and  hang  it,  before  it  cools,  fheet  by  fheet  on  the  cords. 

The  paper,  unlefs  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  lat¬ 
tices  of  the  drying* houfe.  Is  apt  to  dry  too  faff,  whereby 
a  great  part  of  the  iize  goes  off  in  evaporation  *,  or,  if 
too  flow,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Dutch  drying- 
houfes  are  the  befl  to  prevent  thefe  Inconveniences  : — 

But  the  exchange  after  the  fizing,  which  is  generally 
pradlifed  in  Holland,  is  the  befl  remedy.  They  begin 
this  operation  on  the  handfuls  of  paper,  eh  her  while 
they  are  flill  hot,  or  otherwife,  as  they  find  it  conveni¬ 
ent.  But,  after  the  exchange,  they  are  careful  to  allow” 
the  heaps  to  be  altogether  cold  before  they  are  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  prefs.  Without  this  precaution,  the  fize 
would  either  be  wholly  fqueezed  out  by  the  prefs  of  the 
exchange,  or  the  furface  of  the  paper  become  very  Irre¬ 
gular.  It  is  of  confequence  that  the  paper,  flill  warm 
from  the  fizing,  grow  gradually  firm,  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  exchange,  in  proportion  as  it  cools'.  By 
this  method  it  receives  that  varniffi  whiph  is  afterwards* 
brought  to  perfe6lion  under  the  prefs,  and  in  which  the 
excellency  of  the  paper  either  for  writing  or  drawing 
chiefly  confifls.  It  is  in  confequence  of  the  exchanging 
and  preffing  that  the  Dutch  paper  is  foft  and  equal,  and 
that  the  fize  penetrates  into  the  body  of  it,  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  equally  over  its  furface. 

The  exchange  after  the  fizing  ought  to  be  condu£led 
with  the  greatefl  fkill  and  attention,  becaufe  the  grain 
of  the  paper  then  receives  impreffions  which  can  never 
be  eradicated.  Wh*"n  the  fized  paper  is  alfo  exchanged, 
it  is  poflible  to  hang  more  flwets  together  on  the  cords 
of  the  drying-houfe.  The  paper  dries  better  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  fize  is  preferved  without  any  fenfiblo 
wafte,  becaufe  the  fheets  of  paper  mutually  prevent  the 
rapid  operation  of  the  external  air.  And  as -the  fize  has 
already  penetrated  Into  the  paper,  and  is  fixed  on  the 
furface,  the  infenfible  jwogrefs  of  a  well  conduced  dry- 
ing-h<)ufe  renders  all  the  good  effeds  more  perfe6l  in 
proportion  as  it  is  flowly  dried 

If  to  thefe  confideratlons  be  added  the  damage  done 
to  the  paper  in  drying  it  immediately  after  the  prefs  of 
the  fizing  room,  whether  it  be  done  in  raifing  the  hairs 
by  feparating  the  flieets,  or  in  cracking  the  furface,  it  is 
evident  that  the  trouble  of  the  fecond  exchange  is  infi¬ 
nitely  overpaid  by  the  advantage. 

When  the  paper  is  fuffieiently  dry,  it  is  carried  to  the  Of  the 
finiffiing  room,  where  it  is  preffed,  fele<fled,  examined, 
folded,  made  up  into  quires,  and  finally  into  reams. — 
is  here  put  twice  under  the  prefs  *,  firfl,  when  it  is  at  its 
full  fize,  and  fecondly,  after  It  is  folded. 

The  principal  labour  of  this  place  confifls  in  afforting 
the  paper  into  different  lots,  according  to  its  quality  and 
faults*,  after  which  It  is  made  up  into  quires.  The  per- 
fon  wffio  does  *\iis  muft  poffefs  great  fkill,  and  be  capable 
of  great  attention,  becaufe  he  ads  as  a  check  on  thofe 

who 
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Art  of  Ma-  ^ylio  feparated  the  paper  into  different  lots.  He  takes 
hi^Europe*^  flieets  with  his  right  hand,  folds  them,  examines 

« - *  them,  lays  them  over  his  left  arm  till  he  has  the  number 

requifite  for  a  quire,  bi  •gs  the  lides  parallel  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  places  them  in  heaps  under  the  table.  An 
expert  workman,  if  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  affort- 
ing  the  lots,  will  finiQi  in  this  manner  near  6oo  quires 
in  a  day. 

The  paper  is  afterwards  collected  into  reams  of  20 
quires  each,  and  for  the  laft  time  put  under  the  prefs, 
where  it  is  continued  for  lo  or  I2  hours,  or  as  long  as 
the  demand  of  the  paper-mill  will  permit. 

A  method  has  lately  been  difeovered  of  bleaching 
bleaching  which  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted 

the  rags  everywhere  in  the  preparation  of  writing  paper,  pro- 
or  ftulf.  vided  the  expence  of  the  procefs  be  not  too  great. 

This  difeovery  was  made  by  Scheele,  M.  Berthollet, 
and  M.  Chaptal.  The  firff  of  thefe  llluftrious  writers 
communicated  to  the  Swedifli  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
Effay  on  Manganefe,  containing  a  numerous  feries  of 
experiments,  intended  to  invelligate  the  nature  and 
properties  of  that  fubftance.  Among  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  were  feveral  which  pointed  out  a  new  ftate  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  acid  diftilled  from  fea-falt, 
*  ‘  otherwife  known  under  the  name  of  the  acid  or  fpirit 

of  feet  fait.  This  date  of  the  muriatic  acid  was  pro- 
t  diiced  by  Mr  Scheele,  in  confequence  of  putting  the 
faid  acid  into  a  retort  or  diftilling  vcffel,  along  with 
the  above-mentioned  fiibttance  called  manganefe,,  and 
diftilling  over  the  acid  into  a^proper  receiver  5  it  was 
found  to  have  changed  its  nature  and  properties  in  a 
'  very  remarkable  manner,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
manganefe  remaining  in  the  retort  had  fuffered  a  very 
material  alteration. 

To  the  new  ftate  of  the  acid  thus  produced.  In  con¬ 
fequence  of  certain  theoretic  ideas  which  Mr  Scheele 
entertained  refpeefting  the  mutual  aeSlion  of  the  original 
muriatic  acid  and  the  manganefe  on  each  other  during 
the  procefs  of  diftillation,  - lie  gave  the  name  of  deplilo-’ 
gificated  muriatic  acid.  Since  the  time  of  this  original 
difeovery,  in  confequence  of  certain  changes  W hi cdi 
have  occurred  in  the  theory  or  philofophy  of  chemi- 
ftry,  this  new  ftate  of  the  acid  of  fea-falt  has  been 
called  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Among  many  other 
properties  of  it  difeovered  by  Mr  Scheele,  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  was,  that  it  deftroyed  the  colour  of  every  vege¬ 
table  fubftance  which  w'as  expofed  to  its  a6lion  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  bleached  them  *,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  dyers,  it  difeharged  their  colours  •  that  is  to  fay, 
whatever  happened  to  be  the  colour  of  any  vegetable 
body  that  was  fubmitted  to  the  aflion  of  the  oxygena¬ 
ted  or  deohlogifticated  muriatic  acid,  it  always  became 
white,  or  loft  its  colouring  matter. 

In  the  year  1786,  Dr  Beddoes,  then  profefforof  che- 
miftry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  publiftied  an  Eng- 
lifli  tranflation  of  the  Chemical  Effays  of  Mr  Scheele  5 
and  thereby  made  known  to  the  chemifts  of  Great 
Britain  the  power  of  the  oxygenated  or  dephlogiftica- 
ted  muriatic  acid,  to  bleach  or  whiten  vegetable  fub- 
fiances,  or  to  difeharge  or  decompofe  their  colours. 
But  M.  Berthollet,  a  celebrated  chemift  in  France,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  thought  of 
rendering  the  above- recited  difeovery  fubfervieut  to  the 
purpofes  of  manufacture. 


In  1789,  he  publiftied  in  the  Annales  de  CJiimie  an  Art  of  Ma- 
effay  calculated  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  manufacturers,  Paper  | 
by  being  divefted  of  theoretic  dufcuffions  ;  of  which  the 
title  is,  “  Method  of  Bleaching  Linen  or  Cotton  Cloths, 

Threads,  and  Yarns,  by  means  of  oxygenated  Muriatic 
Acid,  and  of  fome  other  properties  of  that  Liquor  which 
may  be  ufeful  in  Manufactures.” 

In  the  fame  work,  and  in  the  fame  year,  M.  Chap¬ 
tal,  another  French  chemift,  publiftied  an  account  of 
fome  experiments,  in  wlii<;;h,  among  many  other  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  to  purpofes  ufe- 
ful  in  the  economical  arts,  he  gives  information  of  ha¬ 
ving  bleached  or  whitened  coarfe  rags  ufed  by  the  pa¬ 
per-makers,  fo  as  greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
paper  into  which  they  were  afterwards  manufactured. 

His  preparation  of  this  bleaching  liquor  differs  not 

from  Berthollet’s,  which  is  as  follows  :  “  Take  fix  i 

ounces  of  manganefe  and  fixteen  ounces  of  fea-falt, 

both  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  j  mix  thefe  accurately, 

and  introduce  them  into  a  retort  or  diftilling  veffel : 

Then  take  twelve  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eight 
ounces  of  w^ater,  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  cool  j 
add  thefe  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the  retort,  and  | 

conned  the  retort  with  a  calk  or  receiver  capable  of 
holding  twenty-feven  gallons  and  a  half  of  water,  but  ’ 

only  containing  twenty-five  gallons,  which  is  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  gas  or  vapour  of  tlie  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  j  and  proceed  to  diftillation,  firft  without 
and  afterwards  with  a  fire  gradually  raifed,  till  the  whole 
acid  comes  over.” 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  this  liquor  both 
by  fome  of  the  principal  paper-makers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Meffrs  Clement  and 
George  Taylors  of  Maidftone  in  Kent.  By  the  form¬ 
er  it  w^as  found,  that  paper  made  of  rags  and  pulp 
whitened  in  this  manner,  was  fuperior  to  any  other 
made  of  fimilar  materials,  not  only  in  colour  but  in 
finenefs  of  texture.  By  the  latter,  the  excellence  of  the 
liquor  was  found  to  be  fo  great,  that  probably  having 
never  heard  of  Scheele,  Berthollet,  and  Chaptal,  and 
conceiving  themfelves  to  be  the  firft  inventors  of  it, 
they  obtained  a  patent  for  its  exclufive  ufe,  which  other 
manufaflurers  will  doubtlefs  difregard.  It  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  however,  that,  even  with  all  the  precautions 
which  can  poftibly  be  taken  at  firft,  various  circum- 
fiances  of  imperfe£lion  muft  neceffarily  remain  to  be  re« 
moved  by  means  of  farther  experience,  both  in  the  per- 
feftion  of  the  bleaching  i^rocefs  and  the  economy  of  its 
application  to  ufe  *,  but  for  the  attaining  of  this  experi¬ 
ence  a  fliort  time  will  rarely  be  fufficient.  The  above 
account,  it  muft  appear,  refers  to  the  time  when  the 
bleaching  of  rags  by  this  procefs  w’as  firft  introduced. 

The  practice,  we  find  is  ftill  (1808)  fuccefffully  conti¬ 
nued  by  fome  of  the  manufadurers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  been  improved  by  ufing  the  bleach¬ 
ing  fait  (the  hyperox y muriate  of  lime),  the  right  to  the 
preparation  of  which  is  exclufively  vefted  by  patent  in 
Meffrs  Tennant  and  Company  of  Glafgow. 

Sect.  11.  Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Paper, 

The  paper  preper  for  writing  iliould  be  without 
knots,  without  any  parts  of  the  fluff  not  tritura-P^^^^* 
ted,  without  folds,  and  without  wrinkles,  of  a  fupple 
texture,  its  grain  uniform  and  regular,  foftened  in  the 

exchange^ 
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Different  exchange,  and  not  deftroyed  by  fmootliing.  THq 
kinds  of  ground  of  this  paper  muft  be  extremely  white,  or  fhad- 
.  ed  with  a  very  light  blue,  which  adds  to  its  natural 
fplendour.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  it  be  fully 
and  equally  fized,  otherwife  the  writing  cannot  be  well 
finifhed,  and  the  turnings  of  the  letters  will  be  very 
imperfe£l.  This  paper  fliould  be  made  from  fluff  not 
putrefied,  which  takes  a  better  grain,  receives  more 
benefit  from  the  exchange,  is  more  equally  fized,  and, 

23  finally,  is  lefs  fubje6l  to  folds  and  wrinkles  in  the  dif¬ 
fer  dura-  ferent  operations.  To  make  paper  peculiarly  fit  for 
ble  writing. Writing,  Dr  Lewis  recommends  the  impregna¬ 
tion  of  it  with  aftringent  materials.  “  It  is  obfervable 
(fays  he)  that  writings  firfl  begin  to  fade  or  change 
their  colour  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  where  the  larger 
flrokes  have  funk  in,  or  are  vifible  through  it^  as  if  part 
of  the  irony  matter  of  the  vitriol  was  in  a  more  fubtile 
or  diffolved  ft  ate  than  the  reft,  and  funk  further,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  not  being  fully  difengaged  from  the  acid, 
or  fufficiently  combined  with  the  aftringent  matter  of 
the  galls.  Hence,  it  fhould  feem  probable,  that  if  the 
paper  ^vas  impregnated  with  aftringent  matter,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  ink  would  be  more  durable.  To  fee  how  far 
this  notion  was  well  founded,  I  dipt  fome  paper  in  an 
infufion  of  galls  :  and,  when  dry,  repeated  the  dipping 
a  fecorid  and  third  time.  On  the  paper  thus  prepared, 
and  fome  that  was  unprepared,  I  wrote  with  different 
inks  •,  feveral  of  which,  that  the  effects  might  be  more 
fenfible,  had  an  over-proportion  of  vitriol.  The  wri¬ 
tings  being  expofed  to  the  weather  till  the  beft  of  the 
inks  on  the  unprepared  paper  had  faded  and  changed 
their  colour,  thofc  on  the  prepared  paper  were  all 
found  to  retain  their  blacknefs.  It  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  confideration  of  the  paper-makers, 
whether  a  particular  kind  of  paper  might  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  thofe  ufes  where  the  long  duration  of  the 
writing  is  of  principal  importance,  by  impregnating  it 
with  galls  or  other  aftringents,  in  fome  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  it  paffes  through  before  it  receives  the  glazing  ; 
as,  for  inftance,  by  ufing  an  aftringent  infufion,  inftead 
of  common  water,  in  the  laft  operation,  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  reduced  Into  a  pulp  for  being  formed  into  Iheets. 
The  brownifti  hue  which  the  paper  receives  from  the 
galling,  would  not  perhaps  be  any  great  obftacle  to 
its  ufe  j  and,  if  the  propofal  ftiould  be  thought  worthy 
of  being  carried  into  execution,  further  inquiries  may 
poflibly  difeover  the  means  of  obviating  the  imperfe£lion, 

24  and  communicating  aftringency  without  colour.” 

Pape'r  fit  The  paper  ufed  for  drawing,  or  for  coloured  maps,  Is 
for  draw-  in  fome  mills  made  from  one  kind  of  white  fluff,  cither 
af’  fine  or  middling;  in  others,  from  a  mixture  of  three  or 
four  kinds  of  fluff  of  different  colours.  The  Dutch 
were  not  long  ago  almoft  wholly  in  poffeftion  of  this 
manufacture.  The  fame  qualities  are  ncceffary  in  this 
paper  as  in  that  for  writing.  The  grain,  however,  mufl 
be  a  little  more  raifed,  although  foftened  by  the' ex¬ 
change;  for,  without  this  grain,  the  pencil  would  leave 
with  difficulty  the  traces  of  the  objeCls.  Great  care 
is  alfo  neceffary  In  the  fizing  of  this  paper,  that  the 
drawing  be  neatly  performed,  and  alfo  that  the  finking 
of  the  ink  or  colours  into  the  irregularities  of  the  fluff 
be  prevented. 

This  paper  is  alfo  made  In  greatefl  perfeClion  by  fluffs 
not  rotted.  Thefc  take  a  more  even  glofs,  and  are  in 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 
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better  condition  to  receive  all  the  impreflioiis  of  the  Different 
painter.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  that  furniture  paper  be  hinds  of 
well  foftened,  and  fubmitted  to  the  exchange,  to  take  f 
more  exaClly  the  outlines  of  the  figures.  The  French 
have  carried  this  part  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  to  the 
highefl  flate  of  perfection. 

The  Britifti  and  Dutch  have  had  the  greatefl  fuccefs  Pafteboard 
in  manufacturing  pafleboard,  which  they  make  either  iffed  in  the 
from  a  Angle  mafs  of  fluff  on  the  form,  or  from  a 
leCtion  of  feveral  flieets  pafted  together.  In  both  cafes, 
the  fheets  of  pafleboard  are  made  of  fluff  not  rotted,  cloth, 
and  triturated  with  rollers  furnifhed  wdth  blades  of  well 
tempered  fleel.  By  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  and 
fmootliing  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  Britifh  and 
Dutch  obtain  folid  and  fmooth  fluffs,  v/hich  neither 
break  under  the  folds  of  cloth,  nor  adhere  to  them. 

The  fluffs  not  putrefied  have  another  advantage  in  this 
fpecies  of  pafleboard,  namely,  that  of  refifling  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat,  which  they  experience  between  the  folds 
of  cloth,  without  wafting  or  tarniffiing,  and  of  confe- 
quence  they  may  be  ufed  for  a  long  time. 

In  England  they  have  at  lea  ft  equalled  any  other  Printing 
nation  in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper;  and  even  in  paper. 
Scotland  they  have  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  art,  that  great  part  of  what  they  manu¬ 
facture  is  fent  into  England,  It  requires  to  be  made  of 
a  foft  and  equal  fluff,  without  folds  or  wrinkles,  of  a 
natural  whitenefs,  and  with  a  fliade  of  blue.  It  muft  be 
fized  lefs  flrongly  than  writing  paper,  but  fufficiently 
well  to  give  neatnefs  to  the  characters.  The  paper^ 
thus  properly  prepared,  yields  eafily  to  the  printing 
prefs,  and  takes  a  fufticient  quantity  of  ink.  The  fluff 
muft  be  without  greafe,  and  wrought  with  that  degree 
of  flownefs  as  to  make  it  fpread  equally  over  the  form, 
and  take  a  neat  and  regular  grain  ;  without  this  the 
characters  will  not  be  equally  marked  in  every  part  of 
the  page ;  and  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  greafe  renders 
the  fizing  unequal  and  imperfeCt,  Some  artifls  with 
confiderable  fuccefs,  both  to  meliorate  the  grain,  and 
to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  furface,  have  .fubmitted 
this  paper  to  the  exchange.  And  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  a  moderate  degree  of  exchanging  and  of  prefting 
may  be  of  great  fcrvice  after  the  flieets  are  printed,  to 
deftroy  the  hollow  places  occafioned  by  the  prefs,  and 
the  relievo  of  the  letters. 

Engraving  requires  a  paper  of  the  fame  qualities  Paper  for 
W’ith  the  laft  mentioned,  ^vlth  refpeCl  to  the  fluff,  which  engraving, 
muft  be  pure,  without  knots,  and  equally  reduced  ;  the 
grain  uniform,  and  the  flieets  without  folds  or  wrinl;les* 

To  preferve  the  grain,  it  is  neceffary  that  it  be  dried 
flowly  In  the  low  eft  place  of  the  drying-houfe.  If  it  is 
fubmitted  to  the  exchange,  the  effeCls  of  it  muft  be  mo¬ 
derated  with  the  greatefl  care,  and  the  aClIon  of  the  two 
firfl  preftes  muft  be  equally  diftributed  over  the  whole 
mafs,  otherwufe  the  inequality  of  the  moifture  at  the 
middle  and  fidcs  will  expofe  it  to  wrinkles  in  the  dryings 
The  fizing  of  this  paper  muft  alfo  be  moderate.  Thefe 
circumftances  are  neceffary  to  make  it  receive  wdth 
neatnefs  all  the  foft  and  delicate  touches  of  the  plate. 

—•The,  foft  and  yielding  paper  of  Auvergne  poffeffes 
all  thofe  advantages  ;  and  accordingly  a  great  quantity 
of  this  and  of  printing  paper  were  formerly  imported  • 
into  Britain  and  Holland  from  France,  where  they  ftill 
continue  to  rot  the  materials  from  which  they  make  en- 
^  B  graving 
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Mifcellane- graving  paper.  The  wire  wove  frame,  though  but  late- 

ous  Obfer-  ^  Invented,  is,  \ve  are  told,  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
vations  on  j  ^  ^  ^ 

Paper,  P^per. 

I— j  Paper  for  cards  muft  be  manufa^lured  from  a  pretty 
ap  firm  fluff,  in  order  to  take  that  degree  of  fmoothnefs 
Paper  for  ^vhlch  makes  the  cards  glide  eafily  over  one  another  in 
an  kind  reafon  the  card  makers  rejeft  every 

of  painting  kind  of  paper  which  is  foft  and  without  flrength.  This 
on  a  fmooth  paper  requires  to  be  very  much  fized,  fince  the  fizing 
holds  the  place  of  varnifh,  to  which  the  fmoothing  gives 
a  glazed  and  fhining  furface.  To  anfwer  all  thefepur- 
pofes,  the  rags  require  to  be  a  little  rotted,  and  the 
mallets  ftrongly  armed  with  iron  ftuds.  Formerly  An- 
goumois  was  almoft  the  only  province  in  France  which 
fold  card-paper  to  the  I>utch  and  the  other  northern 
nations.  The  rags  of  Angoumois  have  the  peculiar 
quality  of  not  turning  too  foft  in  the  putrefadLon, 
and  the  mills  of  that  province  reduce  them  to  fluff 
though  they  be  not  much  putrefied.  The  French,  wc 
believe,  excel  every  other  nation  in  this  branch  of  the 
manufadure  of  paper. 


Sect.  III.  Mlfcellaneom  Ohftrvatmis  on  Paper, 


To  preferve  To  hinder  paper  from  linking,  take  about  the  fize 
pap^r  from  of  a  nut  of  rock  alum,  diffolve  it  in  a  glafs  of  clear  wa- 
fmking.  apply  it  to  the  paper,  which  has  not  been  fuf- 

ficiently  fized,  wkh  a  fine  fponge.  ft  is  in  this  man¬ 
ner  that  the  paper- manufadurers  of  Paris  prepare  the 
paper  for  drawing  called  papiers  laves.  When  there  is 
occafion  to  write  on  a  printed  book,  or  on  paper  too 
frefh,  it  is  fufRcient  to  mix  a  little  gum  with  ordinary 
5*^  ink. 

Faper  var-  writing  paper  a  brilliant  varnifh,  take 

^  kin  which  is  of  an  ordinary  finenefs,  very  fmooth,^ 

vri  ing.  ^yjtlioLit  any  kind  of  flain  or  hairs  on  its  furface  ;  flretch 
it  on  a  fmooth  plank,  and  by  means  of  a  hare’s  foot 
cover  it  with  a  thin  and  equal  layer  of  fandarac  finely- 
powdered.  Afterwards,  if  a  whole  ream  is  to  be  var- 
niflied,*  take  eight  ounces  of  rock  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  white  fugarcandy  *,  bring  them  to  boil  in  fix  pints 
of  water*,  and  when  the  liquor  is  lukewarm,  wet  that 
fide  of  the  fheet  which  has  been  covered  with  the  fan¬ 
darac  with  a  fine  fponge  *,  lay  the  fheets  in  a  lieap,  one 
fheet  exadly  above  another  *,  and  fubmit  the  ream  to 
the  prefs  for  the  fpace*  of  twelve  hours :  hang  them 
afterwards  fheet  by  flieet  on  the  cords  of  the  drying- 
houfe  j  put  them  again  under  the  profs  for^  fome  days 
to  flretch  them  j  and,  finally,  beat  them  with  a  book¬ 
binder’s  mallet.  This  paper  can  only  be  ufed  for  three 
or  four  months  after  it  is  prepared. 

Paper  pre-  Painters  prepare  their  paper  for  drawing,  and  give 
pared  for  it  a  dark  ground,  which  fpares.  them^  much  labour  of 
drawing.  t]ie  pencil  afterwards  in  thofe  places  where  fliade  is 
neceflary.  For  this  purpofe,  they  take  \yhite  paper 
and  pafs  a  fponge  over  it,  Avhich  has  imbibed  water 
impregnated  with  foot,  leaving  the  light  places  to  be 
formed  afterward.  They  ufe  alfo  a  kind  of  paper  for 
drawing,  which  is  called  tainted  paper.  A  light  co¬ 
lour  is  pafled  over  the  whole  ground,  which  deprives  the 
33  paper  of  Its  original  briglitnefs,  and  makes  the  light 

Paper  pre-  places  of  the  print  appear  more  in  relievo,  and  more 
pared  for  j^j^inous. 

The  method  mofi  common  and  moft  convenient  for 
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copying  a  print.  Is  to  ufe  oiled  paper.  The  manner  Mifcellana- 
of  preparing  this  paper  is  to  take  that  which  is  thin  ous  Obftr- 
and  fmooth,  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  fevpent 
paper and  moiflen  it  mth  a  compofition,  two  parts  of  ■  ^  * 

the  oil  of  walnuts  and  one  part  of  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  mixed  well  together.  A  flieet  of  pafleboard  and  a 
fheet  of  paper  are  laid  on  a  fmooth  table  ^  above  them 
are  placed  two  fheets  of  paper  to  be  prepared  \  and  a 
layer  of  the  oil  applied  to  the  uppermoll  is  fufficient  to 
penetrate  both.  This  may  be  done  to  any  number  of 
fheets,  and  a  flrong  fheet  of  pafleboard  is  placed  over 
the  whole.  The  heap  is  afterwards  fubmitted  to  the 
prefs,  under  which  it  remains  for  two  or  three  days  till 
the  oil  be  completely  dry.  Paper  prepared  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ferves  to  copy  very  readily  and  exa611y  all  kinds  of 
figures  and  plans  ;  becaufe,  being  altogether  tranfpar- 
ent,  all  the  parts  of  the  drawing,  whether  of  light  or 
fhade,  are  eafily  diflinguifhed. 

B elides  the  paper  made  from  the  afbeflos,  it  is  ne-  Incombufttv 
celTary  for  wrapping  up  gunpowder  and  valuable  wri-  ble  paper, 
tings,  to  have  a  paper  that  will  not  eafily  take  fire.  The 
manner  in  which-  this  is  prepared  is  extremely  firaple. 

Ordinary  paper  is  dipped  into  boiling  liquid,  confifl- 
ing  of  three-fourths  of  water,  and  one-fourth  of  diffolved 
alum.  This  fait,  which  is  not  inflammable,  covers  the  ' 

fiirface  of  the  paper,  and  renders  it  in  fome  meafure  in- 
combuflible.  35  ^ 

In  the  feafon  of  verjuice,  a  little  of  it  diluted  wltkA  methoi  \ 
water  is  fufficient  for  obliterating  any  frefh  fpot  of 
ink.  The  fait  of  the  verjuice  diffolved  in  water  anfwers^"  j 

the  purpofe  equally  well,  and  the  fait  of  forrel  or  oxalic 
acid  is  alfo  employed  with  this  view.  If  the  fpots  be  j 

dry,  and  the  above  acids  are  infufficlent  to  eradicate  ^ 

them,  a  little  aquafortis  diluted  in  water,  and  applied  | 

with  the  feather  of  a  quill,  or  a  fine  hair  pencil,  will  j 

make  them  entirely  difappear.  *1 

Books  and  manuferipts  are  fometlmes  defaced  by  A  method'  ^ 
accidental  flalns  with.  oil.  To  remove  fucli  blemifhes, 
burn  fheeps  bones  and  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  | 

lay  a  quantity  of  this  powder  on  each  fide  of  the  flain 
place  it  between  two  flieets  of  white  paper,  and  fub- 
mit  it  for  twelve  hours  to  the  prefs.  If  the  flains  have 
not  dlfappeared,  it  will,  be  neceffary  to  reiterate  the  pro- 
cefs.  3y 

To  make  oiled  papers  take  colours  *,  mix  with  theco-  A  method 
lours  a  very  fmall  quantity  either  of  the  gall  of  a  pike  or  of  making 
carp  *,  and,  as  thefc  fubftanccs  are  of  the  nature  of  ^oap, 
they  diffolve  the  greafe  that  is  in  the  paper,  and  permit 
the  colours  to  be  fpread  over  the  furface.  38- 

Fmery  paper,  which  is  employed  for  taking  the  rufl  To  make 
from  iron  without  wafting  it,  is  made  by  impregnating 
coarfe  paper  with  gummed  water  or  any  other  tenacl-^^*^* 
ous  fubftance,  and  then  covering  it  over  with  the  fineft 
emery.  ^  39 

The  colours  proper  for  paper  are  not  different  from  Staining  ot 
thofe  ufed  for  other  fubftances,  and  are  enumerated 
under  the  article  COLOUR-Mah-ing,^  They  are  applied  ^ 

with  foft  brufhes,  after  being  tempered  to  a  due  de¬ 
gree  Avlth  fize  or  gum-water.  If  the  paper  on  which 
they  are  to  be  laid  is  foft,  fo-  that  the  colours  are  apt 
to  go  through,  it  muft  alfo  be  fized  before  they  are  laid 
on,  or  a  proportlonably  larger  quantity  muft  be  ufed 
along  with  the  colours  themfelves.  If  a  confiderable 
extent  of  the  paper,  15  to  be  done  over  wjth  oue  colour, 

It 
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Mifcellane-  It  muft  receive  fevcral  coatnigs,  as  thin  as  poflible,  let- 
0US  Obfer-  dry  before  another  is  put  on,  otherwife 

^Paper.^”  the  colour  ^vill  be  unequal. 

i_  ^  i  Take  yellow  ochre,  grind  it  with  rain-water,  and 
40  lay  a  ground  with  it  upon  the  over  }  when 

To  gild  dry,  take  the  white  of  eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  white 

paper.  fugarcandy,  and  ftrike  it  ail  over  5  then  lay  bn  the  leaf- 

gold  5  and  when  dry,  polifh  it  with  a  tooth.  Some 
!  take  faffron,  boil  it  in  water,  and  dilTolve  a  little  gufn 

with  It ;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay  bn  the 
gold  ;  and,  when  dry,  they  polifh  it. 

To  filver  Take  two  fcruples  of  clear  glue  made  of  neats  lea- 
paper  alter  ih(^^  one  fctuple  of  white  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of 
the  water  5  fimmer  the  whole  over  a  flow  fire,  till  the 

wUhoiit  fil-  ^vater  is  confumed,  or  the  fteam  ceafes  :  Then,  your 
ver.  flieets  of  paper  being  laid  on  a  fmootli  table,  you  dip 

^  pretty  large  pencil  into  that  glue,  and  daub  it  over 
as  even  as  you  can,  repeating  this  two  or  three  limes  : 
then  fift  the  powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  fieve,  made 
of  horfe-hair  or  gauze,  over  it  ;  and  then  hang  it  up 
to  dry  ;  and,  when  dry,  rub  off  the  fupetfluous  talc, 
which  ferves  again  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Vale 
you  prepare  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  fine  white 
tranfparent  Mufeovy  talc',  boil  it  in  clear  water  for 
four  hours  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand 
fo  for  two  days :  then  take  it  out,  wafli  it  well,  and  put 
it  into  a  linen  rag,  and  beat  it  to  pieces  with  a  mallet  : 
to  10  pounds  of  talc  add  3  pounds  of  white  alum,  and 
grind  them  together  in  a  little  hand-mill  5  fift  it 
through  a  gauze-fieve  ;  and  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
powder,  put  it  into  Water,  and  juft  boil  it  up  then  let 
it  fink  to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  water  from  it,  place 
the  powder  in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  it  will  become  of  a 
hard  confiftence.  Beat  this  in  a  mortar  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder,  and  keep  it,  for  the  ufe  above  mentioned, 
free  from  duft. 

While  and  ^'he  common  grounds  laid  in  water  are  made  by 
coloured  mixing  whiting  with  tlie  common  glovers  fize,  and 
grounds  for  paper  with  a  proper  brufh  in  the  moft 

l)aper  manner.  This  is  all  that  is  required,  where  the 

ground  is  to  be  left  white  ^  and  the  paper  being  then 
hung  on  a  proper  frame  till  it  be  dry,  is  fit  to  be  paint¬ 
ed.  W^^en  coloured  grounds  are  required,  the  fame 
method  muft  be  piirfued,  and  the  ground  of  whiting  firft 
laid  ;  except  in  pale  colours,  fucli  as  ftraw-colours  or 
pink,  where  a  fecond  coating  may  fometimes  be  fpared, 
liy  mixing  fome  ftrong  colour  with  the  whiting, 
j  Method  of  There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper-hangings 
pMnting  painted  ;  the  firft  by  printing  on  the  colours  ;  tire 

Mn«IinT  by  ufing  Jiencil ;  and  the  third  by  laying 

'  ^  them  on  wifli  2l  pencil^  as  in  other  kinds  of  painting. 

When  tlie  colours  are  laid  on  by  pointing,  the  im- 
preffion  is  made  by  wooden  prints  *,  rvhich  are  cut  in 
fuch  manner,  that  tlie  figure  to  be  expreffed  is  made 
to  projefl  from  the  furface  by  cutting  away  all  the 
other  part  ;  and  this,  being  charged  with  the  colours 
ij  tempered  with  their  proper  vehicle,  by  letting  it  gent¬ 

ly  down  on  a  block  on  which  the  colour  is  previoufly 
!  fpread,  conveys  it  from  thence  to  the  ground  of  the  pa- 

jier,  on  which  it  is  made  to  fall  more  forcibly  by  means 
of  its  weight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  of  the  perfon 
who  ufes  the  print.  It  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  there 
muft  be  as  many  feparate  prints  as  there  are  colours  to 
be  printed.  But  where  there  are  more  than  one,  great 
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care  muft  be  taken,  after  tie  firA,  tC  let 
fall  exactly  in  the  fame  part  of  the  paper  as  that  ■which 
went  before  5  otherwife  the  figure  of  the  defign  would  paper. 
be  brought  into  irregularity  and  confufinn.  In  common  ^ 
paper  of  low  price,  it  is  uftial,  therefore,  to  print  only 
the  outlines,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  the  colours  by  ften- 
cilling  5  which  both  faves  the  expence  of  cutting  more 
prints,  and  can  be  pra61ifed  by  common  woriemen,  not 
requiring  the  great  care  and  delxterity  neceffary  to  the 
tifing  feveral  prints. 

The  manner  of  Jlencilling  the  colours  is  this.  The 
figure,  which  all  the  parts  of  any  particular  colour  make 
in  the  defign  to  be  painted,  is  to  be  cut  out,  in  a  piece 
of  thin  leather  or  oil-cloth,  which  pieces  of  leather  or 
oil-cloth  are  called  Jlencils  ;  and  being  laid  flat  on  the 
fheets  of  paper  to  be  printed,  fpread  bn  a  tabic  or  floor, 
are  to  be  rubbed  over  with  the  colour,  properly  tem¬ 
pered,  by  means  of  a  large  brufh.  The  colour  pafting 
over  the  whole  is  confequently  fpread  on  thofe  parts  of 
the  paper  where  the  leather  or  cloth  is  cut  away,  and 
give  the  fame  effc6I  as  if  laid  on  by  a  print.  This  is 
neverthelefs  only  pra6licable  in  parts  where  tliere  are 
only  detached  maffes  or  fpots  of  colours  :  for  wdiere 
there  are  fmall  continued  lines,  or  parts  that  run  t>ne 
into  aUother,  it  is  difficult  to  prefetve  the  conne6lion 
or  continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cloth,  or  to  keep  the 
fmaller  corners  clofe  doVvn  to  the  paper  :  and  therefore, 
in  fuch  cafes,  prints  are  preferable.  Stencilling  is  in¬ 
deed  a  cheaper  method  of  ridding  coarfe  work  than 
printing  :  but  without  fuch  extraordinary  attention  and 
trouble  as  rendet  it  equally  difficult  with  printing,  it 
is  far  lefs  beautiful  and  exad  in  the  effeft.  For  the 
outlines  of  the  fpots  of  colour  want  that  fliatpnefs  and 
Regularity  that  are  given  by  prints,  befides  the  fre¬ 
quent  extralineations,  or  deviations  from  the  juft  figure, 
which  happen  by  tire  original  mifplaeing  of  the  ften- 
tiils,  or  the  ftiifting  the  place  of  them  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  . 

P^nci/ling  is  only  ufed  in  'the  cafe  of  nicer  work,  fuch 
as  the  better  imitations  of  the  India  paper.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  ih  the  fame  manner  as  otlier  paintings  in  water 
or  •varnilh.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  only  to  fill  the  out¬ 
lines  already  formed  by  printing,  where  the  price  of 
the  colour,  or  the  exa6lnefs  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  required  to  be  laid  on,  render  the  ftencilling  or 
printing  it  lefs  proper  5  at  other  times,  it  is  ufed  for 
forming  or  delineating  fomc  parts  of  the  defign,  where  a 
fpirit  of  freedom  and  variety,  not  to  be  had  in  printed 
outlines,  are  defired  to  be  had  ih  the  work. 

The  paper  defigned  for  receiving  the  flock  is  firft  Man^^- 
prepared  with  a  varnifli-ground  with  fome  proper  co-«ientof 
lour,  or  by  tlrat  of  the  paper  itfelf.  It  is  frequently 
pradifed  to  print  fome  mrofaic,  or  other  fmall  running 
figure  in  colours,  on  the  ground,  before  the  flock  be 
laid  on  ;  and  it  may  be  done  with  any  pigment  of  the 
colour  defired,  tem])ered  with  varnifli,  and  laid  on  by  a 
print  cut  correfpoudently  to  that  end. 

The  method  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  this.  A  wooden 
print  being  cut,  as  is  above  deferibed,  for  laying  on 
the  colour  in  fuch  manner  that  the  part  of  the  defign 
which  is  intended  for  the  flock  may  proje61:  beyond 
the  reft  of  the  furface,  the  varnifli  is  put  on  a  block 
covered  with  the  leather  or  oil-cloth,  and  the  print  is  to 
be  ufed  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  the  variiifti  on 
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«u  the  ivliere  tlie  flock  is  to  be  fixed.  The  fheet, 
ous  Obfer-  prepared  by  the  varnifhed  impreflion,  is  then  to 
be  removed  to  another  block  or  table,  and  to  be  flre^v- 
;  ed  over  with  flock  5  which  is  afterwards  to  be  gently 
compreffed  by  a  board,  or  fome  other  fiat  body,  to 
make  the  varnifh  take  the  better  hold  of  it ;  and  then 
llie  fheet  is  to  be  hung  on  a  frame  till  the  varnifh  be 
perfe£lly  dry  j  at  which  time  the  fuperfluous  part  of 
flock  is  to  be  brufhed  off  by  a  foft  camelVhair  brufli  5 
and  the  proper  flock  will  be  found  to  adhere  in  a  very 
flrong  manner. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  flock  is,  by  cutting 
woollen  rags  or  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  hand,  by  means 


of  a  large  bill  or  chopping  knife  ;  or  by  means  of  a  ma-  Mifcellane- 
chine  worked  by  a  horfc-mill.  ous  Obfier- 

Tliere  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  flock-paper,  which, 
when  well  managed,  has  very  much  the  fame  effeft  to  t  ^ 
the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done  with  lefs  expence. 

The  manner  of  making  this  fort  is,  by  laying  a  ground 
of  varnifli  on  the  paper  j  and  having  afterwards  printed 
the  defign  of  the  flock  in  varnifh,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  the  true  5  inftead  of  the  flock,  fome  pigment,  or  dry 
colour,  of  the  fame  hue  with  the  flock  required  by  the 
defign,  but  fomewhat  of  a  darker  fhade,  being  well 
powdered,  is  Are  wed  on  the  printed  varnifl),  and  pro¬ 
duces  nearly  the  fame  appearance. 


PAP 

PjPER-Monei/  is  a  term  frequently  made  ufe  of  for 
bank-bills,  which  pafs  currently  in  trade  inftead  of  gold 
and  filver. 

Concerning  this  fpecles  of  currency,  the  national  u- 
tlllty  of  which  has  been  controverted  by  fome,  w'e  have 
the  following  obfervatlons  in  Dr  Smith’s  Treatlfe  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  :  Th?  fubftitution  of  paper  in 
the  room  of  gold  and  filver  money  replaces  a  very  ex- 
penfive  inftriiment  of  commerce  with  one  much  lefs  coft- 
ly,and  fonietlmes  equally  convenient.  Circulation  comes 
to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  it  cofts  lefe 
both  to  ere6t  and  maintain  than  the  old  one. 

“  When  the  people  of  any  particular  country  have 
fuch  confidence  in  the  fortune,  probity,  and  prudence 
of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  pay  upon  demand  fuch  of  his  promlffory  notes 
as  are  likely  at  any  time  to  be  prefented  to  him,  thofe 
notes  come  to  have  the  fame  currency  as  gold  and  filver 
money,  from  the  confidence  that  fuch  money  can  at  any 
time  be  had  for  them. 

“  A  particular  banker  lends  among  his  cuftomers 
his  own  promiflbry  notes,  to  the  amount,  we  fliall  fup- 
pofe,  of  ioo,oool.  As  thofe  notes  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  money,  his  debtors  pay  him  the  fame  intereft 
as  if  he  had  lent  them  fo  much  money.  This  intereft 
is  the  fource  of  his  gain.  Though  fome  of  thofe  notes 
are  continually  coming  back  upon  him  for  payment, 
part  of  them  continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years 
together.  Though  he  has  generally  in  eirculation, 
therefore,  notes  to  the  amount  of  ioo,oool.  20,oool. 
in  gold  and  filver  may  frequently  be  a  fufficlent  pro- 
vifion  for  anfwerlng  occafional  demands.  By  this  ope¬ 
ration,  therefore,  20,oool.  in  gold  and  filver  perform 
all  the  functions  whieh  ioo,ocol.  could  otherwlfe  have 
performed.  Eighty  thoufand  pounds  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  can  therefore,  in  this  manner,  be  fpared  from  the 
circulation  of  the  country  j  and  if  different  operations 
of  the  fame  kind  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be  carried  on 
by  many  different  banks  and  bankers,  the  whole  circu¬ 
lation  may  be  thus  conducted  with  a  fifth  part  only  of 
the  gold  and  filver. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  whole  cir¬ 
culating  money  of  fome  particular  country  amounted, 
at  a  particular  time,  to  i,ooo,OOol.  fterllng,  that  fum 
being  then  fufficlent  for  circulating  the  whole  annual 
produce  pf  their  land  and  labour.  Let  us  fuppofe  too, 
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that,  fome  time  thereafter,  different  banks  and  bankers 
iffued  promlffory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  to  the 
extent  of  i,ooo,oOol.  referving  in  their  different  coffers 
2oo,oool.  for  anfwerlng  occafional  demands.  There 
W’ould  remain,  therefore,  in  circulation  8oo,OOol.  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  i,ooo,oool.  of  bank  notes,  or 
1, 800, cool,  of  paper  and  money  together.  But  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  required  only  i,ooo,oool.  to  circulate  and 
diftribute  it  to  its  proper  confumers,  and  that  annual 
produce  cannot  be  immediately  augmented  by  thofe 
operations  of  banking.  One  million,  therefore,  will 
be  fufficlent  to  circulate  it  after  them.  The  goods  to 
be  bought  and  fold  being  preclfely  the  fame  as  before, 
the  fame  quantity  of  money  wflll  be  fufficlent  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  felling  them.  The  channel  of  circulation,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion,  will  remain  pre- 
clfely  the  fame  as  before.  One  million  we  have  fup- 
pofed  fufficient  to  fill  that  channel.  Whatever,  there¬ 
fore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  fum,  cannot  run  in 
it,  but  muft  overflow.  One  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  are  poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,,  therefore,  muft  overflow,  that  fum 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  country.  But  though  this  fum  cannot 
be  employed  at  home,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed 
to  He  idle.'  It  will  therefore  be  fent  abroad,  in  order 
to  feek  that  profitable  employment  which  it  cannot 
find  at  home.  But  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad  5  be- 
caufe,  at  a  diftance  from  the  banks  which  iffue  it,  and 
from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it  can  be  ex- 
a6ied  by  law,  it  will  not  be  reeeived  in  common  pay¬ 
ments.  Gold  and  filver,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of 
8oo,oool.  will  be  fent  abroad,  and  the  channel  of  home 
circulation  ftlll  remain  filled  with  i,ooo,oool.  of  paper 
inftead  of  i,ooo,oool.  of  thofe  metals  which  filled  it  be¬ 
fore. 

“  But  though  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  is  thus  fent  abroad,  we  muft  not  Imagine  that  it  is 
fent  abroad  for  nothing,  or  that  its  proprietors  maK.e  a 
prefen  t  of  it  to  foreign  nations.  They  will  exehange 
it  for  foreign  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  confumptlon  either  of  fome  other  foreign 
country  or  their  own. 

“  If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  goods  in  one  fo¬ 
reign  country  in  order  to  fupply  the  confumptlon  of 

-  another, 
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Paper  another,  or  In  Ayhat  is  called  the  carrying  trade ^  what- 
Money.  ever  profit  they  make  ^vill  be  an  addition  to  the  neat 
revenue  of  their  own  country.  It  is  like  a  new  fund, 
created  for  carrying  on  a  new  trade  *,  domeflic  bufinefs 
being  now  tranfa£led  by  paper,  and  the  gold  and  filver 
being  converted  into  a  fund  for  this  new  trade. 

“If  they  employ  it  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  they  may  either  firfl  purchafe  fuch 
goods  as  arc  likely  to  be  confumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing,  fuch  as  foreign  wines,  foreign  filks, 
&c.  \  or,  fecondly,  they  may  purchafe  an  additional 
flock  of  materials,  tools,  and  provifions.  In  order  to 
employ  an  additional  number  of  induftrlous  people, 
who  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their  annual 
confumption. 

“  So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  firft  way.  It  pro¬ 
motes  prodigality,  Incrcafes  cxpence  and  confumption 
without  increafing  produ£lion,  or  cftablifhing  any  per¬ 
manent  fund  for  fupporting  that  expence,  and  is  in 
every  rcfpe6l  hurtful  to  the  focicty. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  fecond  way.  It 
promotes  induflry  •,  and  though  It  increafes  the  con¬ 
fumption  of  the  fociety,  it  provides  a  permanent  fund 
for  fupporting  that  confumption,  the  people  who  con- 
fume,  reproducing,  with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of 
their  annual  confumption.  The  grofs  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour.  Is 
increafed  by  the  whole  value  which  the  labour  of  thofe 
workmen  adds  to  the  materials  upon  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  \  and  their  neat  revenue  by  what  remains  of  this 
value,  after  deducting  what  is  neceffary  for  fupporting 
the  tools  and  inftruments  of  their  trade. 

“  That  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  filver 
which,  being  forced  abroad  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking.  Is  employed  in  purchafing  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  is,  and  mull  be  employed  for  pur¬ 
chafing  thofe  of  this  fecond  kind.  Teems  not  only  pro¬ 
bable,  but  almofi;  unavoidable.  Though  fome  parti¬ 
cular  men  may  fometimes  increafe  their  cxpence  very 
confiderably,  though  their  revenue  does  not  Increafe  at 
all,  we  may  be  aflured  that  no  clafs  or  order  of  men 
ever  does  fo  ;  becaufe,  though  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mon  prudence  do  not  always  govern  the  condu6l  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  every  clafs  or  order.  But  the  revenue  of  Idle 
people,  confidered  as  a  clafs  or  order,  cannot  in  the 
fmallefi  degree  be  Increafed  by  thofe  operations  of 
banking.  Their  expence  in  general,  therefore,  cannot 
be  much  Increafed  by  them,  though  that  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  among  them  may,  and  in  reality  fometimes  is. 
The  demand  of  Idle  people,  therefore,  for  foreign  goods, 
being  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame,  as  before, 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  money,  which  being  forced 
abroad  by  thofe  operations  of  banking.  Is  employed  in 
purchafing  foreign  goods  for  home  confumption,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  employed  in  purchafing  thofe  for  their  ufe. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  deftined  for  the 
employment  of  Indufiry,  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of 
idlcT>efs. 

“  When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  induflry  which 
the  circulating  capital  of  any  fociety  can  employ,  we 
muft  always  have  regard  to  thofe  parts  of  it  only  which 
confift  in  provifions,  materials,  and  finifued  work  :  the 
other,  which  confifts  In  money,  and  which  ferves  only 
to  circulate  thofe  three,  mufl  ahvays  be  deducted,  la 


order  to  put  Induflry  into^  motion,  three  things  are  re-  Paper 
quifite  j  materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with, , 
and  the  wages  or  recompenfe  for  the  fake  of  which  the  "  » 
work  is  done.  Money  is  neither  a  material  to  work 
upon,  nor  a  tool  to  work  with  \  and  though  the  wages 
of  the  workman  are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money, 
his  real  revenue,  like  that  of  all  other  men,  confifts,  not 
in  the  money,  but  in  the  money’s  worth  j  not  in  the 
metal  pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them. 

“  The  quantity  of  induflry  which  any  capital  can 
employ,  mufl  evidently  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
workmen  whom  it  can  fupply  with  materials,  tools, 
and  a  maintenance  fui table  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Money  may  be  requifite  for  purchafing  the  materials 
and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  workmen.  But  the  quantity  of  induflry  which  the 
whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  not  equal  both 
to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  purchafed  with  It  \ 
but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to  the 
latter  more  properly  than  to  the  former, 

“  When  paper  is  fubflituted  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
filver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  tools,  and 
maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating  capital  can. 
fupply,  may  be  increafed  by  the  whole  value  of  gold 
and  filver  which  ufed  to  be  employed  in  purchafing 
them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  diftrlbution  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  diftrlbuted  by  means  of  it.  The  opera¬ 
tion,  in  fomc  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  undertaker 
of  fome  great  work,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome  im¬ 
provement  In  mechanics,  takes  down  his  old  machi¬ 
nery,  and  adds  the  diflference  bet^veen  its  price  and 
that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the  fund 
from  which  he  furniflies  materials  and  wages  to  his 
workmen. 

“  What  the  proportion  is  which  the  circulating  mo¬ 
ney  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  perhaps 
impoflible  to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and 
at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value.  But  how  fmall  foever 
the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may  bear 
to  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce,  as  but  a  part, 
and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  produce,  is  ever 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induflry,  it  mufl;  always 
bear  a  very  confiderable  proportion  to  that  part.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  fubftltution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  neceflfary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to  perhaps  a  fifth 
part  of  the  former  quantity,  if  the  value  of  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  four  fifths  be  added  to  the  fundjr 
which  are  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  induflry,  it 
mufl;  make  a  very  confiderable  addition  to  the  quantity 
of  that  induflry,  and  confequently  to  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour. 

“  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  fo  much  dead  flock,  producing  nothing  ei¬ 
ther  to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  opera- 
tlons  of  banking  enable  him  to  malce  it  a6live  and 
produflive.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circu¬ 
lates  In  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and 
diftributed  to  the  proper  conlumers,  is  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  flock.  It 
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IS  a  very  valual)le  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
which  produces  nothing  to  the  country.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  fubftituting  paper  in  the  room 
i  of  a  great  part  of  it,  enables  the  country  to  make  a  great 
part  of  this  dead  llock  adive  and  produflive.  The 
gold  and  filver  money  which  circulates  In  any  country, 
may  very  properly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which, 
while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grafs 
and  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itfelf  not  a  fingle  pile 
of  either.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  pro¬ 
viding,  if  I  may  be  allowed  fo  violent  a  metaphor,  a 
fort  of  waggon- way  through  the  air,  enable  the  country 
Xo  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  Into 
good  paftures  and  corn  fields,  and  thereby  to  Increafe 
very  confiderably  the  annual  produce  of  Its  land  and  la¬ 
bour.  The  commerce  and  indullry  of  the  country, 
however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  though  they  niay 
be  fomewhat  augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  fo  fe- 
cure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  fufpended  upon  the 
Dxdallan  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel 
about  upon  the  folid  ground  of  gold  and  filver. 

“  The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can 
eafily  circulate  in*  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  It  fupplies  the 
place,  or  which  (the  commerce  being  fuppofed  the 
lame)  would  circulate  there  If  there  was  no  paper  mo¬ 
ney.  If  twenty  {hilling  notes,  for  example,  are  the 
lo^veft  paper  money  current  in  Scotland,  tlie  whole  of 
that  currency,  whicdi  can  eafily  circulate  there,  cannot 
exceed  the  fum  of  gold  and  filver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  tranfafling  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty 
Ihillings  value  and  upwards,  ulually  traniafled  ^vithin 
that  country.  Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any 
time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the  excefs  could  neither  be 
fent  abroad,  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  it  muft  immediately  return  upon  the  banks  to 
be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  necelTary  for  tranfa6ting  their  bufinefs  at 
home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it  abroad,  they  would 
immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  fuperfluous  paper  was  converted^  into  gold 
and  filver,  they  could  eafily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fend¬ 
ing  it  abroad  5  but  they  could  find  none  w^hile  It  re¬ 
mained  In  the  fiiape  of  paper.  There  would  Immedi¬ 
ately,  therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole 
extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and,  if  they  Ihowxd  any 
difficulty  or  backwardnefs  in  payment,  to  a  much 
greater  extent;  the  alarm  which  this  would  occa- 
fion  neceflTarily  increafing  the  run.”  See  Bank  and 

Paper  Qfficey  an  office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  in 
which  all  the  public  writings,  matters  of  ftate  and  coun¬ 
cil,  proclamations,  letters,  intelligences,  negociattons 
abroad,  and  generally  all  defpatches  that  pafs  through 
the  offices  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  are  lodged,  by  way 

of  library.  ,  r  .  . 

PAPIER  MACHE.  This  IS  a  fubftanee  made  ot  cut¬ 
tings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water,  and 
beaten  in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
pafte,  and  then  boiled  with  a  folution  of  gum  arable  or 
of  fize,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  pafte,  which  is  afterwards 
formed  into  different  toys,  &c.  by  preffing  it  Into  oiled 
moulds.  When  dry,  it  is  done  over  with  a  mixture  of 
fize  and  lamp  blaci:,  and  afterwards  varmfhed.  The 
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black  varnifli  for  thefe  toys,  according  to  Pr  Le\vis,  Is 
prepared  as  follows  :  fonie  colophony,  or  turpentine 
boiled  down  till  it  becom.es  black  and  friable,  is  melted 
in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  and  thrice  as  much  amber  in 
fine  powder  fprinkied  in  by  degrees,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fpirit  or  oil  of  turpentine  now  and  then  :  when 
the  amber  is  melted,  fprinkle  in  the  fame  quantity  of 
iarcocolla,  continuing  to  ftir  them,  and  to  add  more 
fpirit  of  turpentine,  till  the  whole  becomes  "fluid  j  then 
'ftrain  out  the  clear  through  a  coarfe  hair  bag,  preffing 
It  gently  between  hot  boards.  This  varnifli,  mixed  with 
ivory  black  in  fine  powder,  is- applied,  in  a  hot  room,  on 
the  dried  paper  pafte^  which  is  then  fet  in  a  gently 
heated  oven,  next  day  in  a  hotter  oven,  and  the  third 
day  in  a  very  hot  one,  and  let  ftand  each  time  till  the 
oven  grows  cold.  The  ,paftc  thus  varnlfhed  is  hard,^ 
durable,  gloffy,  and  bears  liquors  hot  or  cold. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography coun¬ 
try  of  the  Hither  Afia,  beginning  at  Parthenius,a  river 
of  Bithynia,  on  the  weft,  and  extending  In  length  to 
the  Plalys  eaftward,  with  the  Euxine  to  the  north,  and 
Galatia  to  the  fouth.  Pliny  enlarges  the  limits  on  the 
weft  fide  to  the  river  Blllls,  on  this  fide  the  Parthenlus. 
It  is  called  Pyicemenia  by  fi)me  (Pliny).  PaphlagoneSy 
the  people,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  therefore  of  no 
fmall  antiquity.  A  fuperftitious  and  filly  people 
(Lucian)  5  a  brave  people  (Homer)  ;  taking  their  name 
from  Phaleg  (Bocchart). 

PAPHOS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  two  adjoining 
Iflands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus  *,  the  one 
called  Hnlhce  Paphos  (Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny)",  the 
other  AVn  Paphos ;  and  w  hen  mentioned  ^vitliout  an 
adjumR,  this  latter  is  always  underftood.  Both  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Venus,  and  left  undiftingulftied  by  the  poets 
(Virgil,  Horace).  Hence  Venus  is  furnamed  Paphia, 
'Paphii^  the  people,  (Coins,  Stephanus).  It  was  reftored 
by  Auguftus,  after  a  fho<ik  of  an  earthquake,  and  called 
AugtiJJa 

The  abbe  Mariti,  in  his  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Ifland  of  Paphos.  It 
is  fituated  (fays  he)  on  the  fouthern  fide;  It  contained 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus;  which,  together  with 
the  city,  w^as  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  fo  that  the 
lea  ft  veftige  of  it  is  not  now  to  be  fecn.  A  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  even  in  fummer  overflows  with 
ftagiiant  and  corrupted  water,  renders  the  air  in  fome 
degree  unwholefome.  "On  the  Aveftern  coaft  Is  the  neAv 
Paphos,  called  by  fome  of  the  modern  geographers  fiq/'- 
Jos  ;  a  name  which  Is  utihnown  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 
That  we  may  not  pofitively  afcrlbe  to  the  latter  every 
thing  that  hlftory  tells  us  of  Paphos  in  general,  it  may 
not  be  here  improper  to  mention  that  it  has  been  fcveral 
times  deftroyed.  This  city  had  a  port,  where  veffels 
trading  upon  that  coaft  ftill  caft  anchor  ;  but  this  hap¬ 
pens  only  In  fummer ;  for,  being  expofed  to  every  wind, 
it  is  extremely  dangerous.  The  bottom  of  it  is  full  of 
fiiarp  rocks;  w’hich  fometimes  deftroy  the  cables  fo 
much,  that  mariners  are  obliged  to  keep  them  afloat  on 
file  furface  of  the  water,  by  means  of  empty  calks  fixed 
to  them  at  certain  diftances.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  two  caftles  ;  one  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and 
the  other  oU  the  fummit  of  a  little  hill :  but  the  latter 
is  at  prefent  in  ruins.  The  government  of  Paphos  con- 
fifts  of  a  digdaban  or  comuiiffary  ;  a  cadi ;  and  an  aga, 
who  prefides  over  the  cuftomhoule.  Of  all  the  Chrlftlan 
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paplios.  edifices,  there  is  none  remaining  but  the  church  of  St 
George,  in  which  fervice  is  performed  by  the  Greek 
mlnifters.  The  produ6lions  of  this  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  are  all  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  filk,  barley, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain.  To  difeover  the  origin  of  the 
Old  and  New  Paphos,  would  be  carrying  light  into  the 
midft  of  the  thickeft  darknefs.  When  we  have  added 
conjedure  to  conjedure,  we  are  ftilf  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion.  As  this  is  an  attempt  fuperior  to  my  abilities,  I 
lhall  leave  it  to  the  divining,  though  uncertain,  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  antiquaries.  I  muft,  however,  obferve,  that 
there  was  here  formerly  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus, 
^vliich  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  this 
ifland  St  Paul  by  his  eloquence  converted  Sergius,  a 
Roman  proconful.  He  here  llkewdfc  conferred  the  dea- 
confliip  on  his  difciple  and  colleague  Titus,  who  foon 
after  fuffered  martyrdom.  Paphos  was  an  eplfcopal 
city  in  the  time  of  the  Lufignans  ;  and  it  is  iVill  the 
feat  of  a  bifhop,  who  is  a  fuffragan  to  the  archbifliop 
>  of  Nlcofla.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  there 
are  a  great  number  of  fcattered  villages;  but  they  are 
not  worthy  of  notice,  being  either  abandoned  or  in 
ruins.” 

Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place  many  filver  medals  of  excellent  workmanfliip 
are  dug  up ;  they  are,  hoW' ever,  but  of  little  eftimation 
among  the  antiquarians,  being  chiefly  of  towns,  of  the 
fize  of  thofe  found  at  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  fome  excellent 
Greek  Intaglios;  generally  upon  better  floncs  than  ufual 
in  the  iflands.  This  illuftrious  traveller  informs  us,  that 
lie  has  feen  fome  heads  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  for  bufhy 
hair  and  a  beard,  which  were  of  excellent  workmanfliip, 
and  worthy  of  any  price.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  are  fubjedl  to  fevers,  but  efpecially  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paphos.  The  fame  traveller  obferves, 
that  Cyprus  was  very  long  undlfcovcred ;  for  though 
fhips  had  been  failing  on  the  Mediterranean  170Q  years 
before  Chrift,  and  though  the  ifland  is  only  a  day’s  fail¬ 
ing  from  the  continent  of  Alia  on  the  north  and  eaft, 
and  little  more  from  that  of  Africa  on  the  fouth,  it  was 
not  known  at  the  building  of  Tyre,  a  little  before  the 
Trojan  war,  that  is,  500  years  after  tlie  neighbouring 
feas  had  been  navigated.  It  was  covered  with  wood  at 
its  firft  difeovery  ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  not  well  knowm  even  at  the  time  of  building  of  So¬ 
lomon’s  temple;  becaufe  w'e  do  not  find  that  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre,  though  juft  in  its  neighbourhood,  ever 
had  recourfe  to  it  for  wood:  though  the  carriage  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  eaficr  from  thence,  than  to  have 
brought  it  down  from  the  top  of  Mount?  Lebanon.  Era- 
tofthenes  informs  us,  that  in  ancient  times  the  Ifland  was 
fo  overgrown  with  wmod,  that  it  could  not  be  tilled  ; 
fo  that  they  firft  cut  down  the  timber  to  be  ufed  in  the 
furnaces  for  melting  filver  and  copper  ;  that  after  this 
they  built  fleets  with  it :  but  finding  even  this  infufli- 
clent,  they  gave  liberty  to  all  ftrangers  to  cut  it  down 
for  whatever  purpofe  they  pleafed ;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
they  gave  them  afterwards  the  property  of  the  ground 
they  had  cleared.  Matters  are  now  quite  altered ;  and 
the  want  of  wood.  Is  a  principal  complaint  in  moft  parts 
of  the  ifland.  About  Acamas,  however,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  ifland,  the  wood  is  ftill  thick  and  Impervious, 
inhabited  by  large  flags  and  wild  boars  of  a  monftrous 
fixe.  ^  Mi;  Bruqe  was  informed,  thaj  a  live  elephant  had 
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lately  been  feen  thercj  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  ac-  Paplips 


count. 

PAPIAS,  blfliop  of  HIcropolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  the  difciple  of  St  John  the  Evangelift,  and  the 
companion  of  Polycarp,  as  St  Jerome  obferves,  and 
not  of  John  the  Ancient,  as  fome  other  authors  have 
maintained.  He  compofed  a  work  in  five  books, 
entitled  Expojitions  of  the  Difeourfes  of  our  Lord^  of 
which  there  are  only  fome  fragments  now  remaining. 
He  it  was  who  introduced  the  opinion  of  the  Millena- 


Papyrus. 


nans. 

PAPILIO,  the  Butterfly,  a  genus  of  infe£Is  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  lepidoptera.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  among  Botanijls^  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  the  flowers  of  plants  belonging  to  va¬ 
rious  clafles,  from  their  refembling  the  wings  of  a  but-, 
terfly. 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer  of  the 
third  century,  under  the  emperor  Severus  ;  who  had 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  w'orth,  that  he  recommended 
his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care.  Caracalla 
having  firft  murdered  his  brother,  ordered  Papinlan  to 
compofe  a  dlfcourfe  to  excufe  this  murder  to  the  fenate 
and  people;  which  when  he  refufed  to  undertake,  the 
brutal  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded ;  and  his 
body  was  dragged  through  the  ftreets  of  Home.  Pa- 
plnian  wrote  feveral  treatlfes  in  the  line  of  his  profel- 
fion. 

PAPISTS,  are  thofe  who  believe  the  pope  or  blftiop 
of  Rome  to  be  the  fupreme  paftor  of  the  univerfal 
church,  who  profefs  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  Pope 
Pius’s  creed,  and  who  promife  implicit  obedience  to  the 
edids  of  the  church,  efpecially  the  decrees  of  the  coun*- 
cll  of  Trent.  See  PoPE  and  Trent. 

PAPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name,  with  a  caftle,  where  the  counts  refide.  It  is 
feated  near  the  river  Altmal,  17  miles  north- weft  of 
Neuburg,  and  32  fouth  of  Nuremburg;  and  is  fubje^l  to- 
its  own  count.  E.  Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58.  The 
count  of  Pappenheim  is  hereditary  marfhal  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  performs  his  office  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor. 

PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of 'Alexandria, 
faid  by  Suidas  to  have  flourilhed  under  the  emperor 
Theodofias  tlie  Great,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  37910 
395.  His  WTltlngs  fhow  him  to  h^ve  been  a  confum- 
mate  mathematican :  Many  of  them  are  loft;  the  reft: 
continued  long  in  manufeript,  detached  parts  having 
only  been  occafionally  publlflied  in  the  laft  century,  un¬ 
til  Carolus  Manoleffius  publiftied  his  remains  entire  at 
Bologna,  in  1660,  in  folio. 

Pappus,  in  Botany^  a  foft  downy  fubftance  that 
grows  on  the  feeds  of  certain  plants,  as  thiftles^  hawk- 
weed,  &c.  ferving  to  fcatter  and  buoy  them  up  in  the 
air. 

PAPYRUS,  the  famous  reed  from^ which  was  made 
the  far-famed  paper  of  Egypt.  Before  entering  on 
the  defeription  of  the  papyrus,  it  is  natural  to  fay  a 
word  or  two  on  the  opinion  generally  received  in  Eu¬ 
rope  concerning  the  lofs  of  this  plant.  Suppofing  this 
lofs  poffible,  the  date  of  it  muft  be  fixed  at  no  diflant/ 
period;  for  it*  is  not  200  years  fince  Guilandln  and 
Profper  Alpin  obferved  the  papyrus  on  the  banks  of 
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pHpyrns.  tiic  Nile.  Gullandin  faw  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
eating  the  inferior  and  fucculent  part  of  the  ftem  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients  5  a  fa£l  which  alone  (hows  it 
to  be  the  papyrus,  and  of  which  other  travellers  feem 
,  not  to  have  availed  themfelves.  This  praftice,  toge¬ 

ther  with  thofe  related  by  Profper  Alpin,  are  fufHcient 
to  convince  us,  that  this  plant  is  not  wholly  ufelefs,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  now  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  pa¬ 
per.  The  alteration  on  the  foil  of  Tgypt,  and  on  the 
methods  of  agriculture,  have  in  all  probability  rendered 
this  plant  lefs  common  j  but  caufes  altogether  local 
could  not  occafion  the  deftru^lion  of  the  papyrus,  efpe- 
cially  as  its  refidence  in  the  marihes  would  prevent  their 
operation.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  reafon  from  probabili¬ 
ties  or  analogy :  Mr  Bruce  not  only  faw  the  papyrus 
growing  both  in  Egypt  and  Abyflinia,  but  actually 
made  paper  of  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
by  the  ancients.  He  tells  us  likewife,  that,  fo  far  from 
any  part  of  it  being  ufelefs,  the  whole  plant  is  at  this 
day  ufed  in  Abyflinia  for  making  boats,  a  piece  of  the 
acacia  tree  being  put  in  the  bottom  to  ferve  as  a  keel. 
That  fuch  ^vere  the  boats  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  know 
from  the  teftimony  of  Pliny,  who  informs  us,  that  the 
plants  were  firft  fewed  together,  and  then  gathered^  up 
at  ftem  and  ftern,  and  tied  faft  to  the  keel :  “  Conferitur 
bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro.” 

Appendix  u  bottom,  root,  or  woody  part  of  this  plant  was 

Traveis^*^  likewife  of  feveral  ufes  before  it  turned  abfolutely  hard 
it  was  chewed  in  the  manner  of  liquorice,  having  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fweet  juice  in  it.  This  we 
learn  from  Diofeorides  ^  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  chewed,  and 
the  fweetnefs  fucked  out  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done 
with  fugar  cane.  This  is  ftill  pra61ifed  in  Abyflinia, 
where  they  likewife  che\v  the  root  of  the  Indian  corn, 
and  of  every  kind  of  cyperus  :  and  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that  about  a  cubit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  was  cut 
off,  and  roafted  over  the  fire,  and  eaten. 

From  the  fcarcity  of  wood,  which  was  very  great 
in  Egypt,  this  lower  part  was  likewife  ufed  in  making 
cups,  moulds,  and  other  necelTary  utenfils ;  w’e  need  not 
doubt,  too,  one  ufe  of  the  woody  part  of  this  plant  was, 
to  ferve  for  what  ^ve  call  boards  or  covers  for  binding 
the  leaves,  which  were  made  of  the  bark  j  we  know  that 
this  was  anciently  one  ufc  of  it,  both  from  Alcaeus  and 
Anacreon.”' 

The  papyrus,  fays  Pliny,  grows  in  the  marflics  of 
Egypt,  or  in  the  ftagnant  places  of  the  Nile,  made  by 
the  flowing  of  that  river,  provided  they  are  not  beyond 
the  depth  of  two  cubits.  Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and 
in  thicknefs  about  four  or  five  inches  :  its  ftem  is  tri¬ 
angular,  rifing  to  the  height  of  ten  cubits.  Profper 
Alpin  gives  it  about  fix  or  feven  cubits  above  the  wa¬ 
ter  j  the  ftem  tapers  from  the  bottom,  and  terminates 
in  a  point.  Theophraftus  adds,  that  the  papyrus  car¬ 
ries  a  top  or  plume  of  fmall  hairs,  which  is  the  thyrfus 
of  Pliny.  Guilandin  informs  us,  that  its  roots  throw 
to  the  right  and  left  a  great  number  of  fmall  fibres, 
which  fupport  the  plant  againft  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  againft  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  According  to  him, 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  obtufe,  and  like  the  typha  of 
the  marlhes.  Mr  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand,  afiures  us, 
that  it  never  could  have  exifted  in  the  Nile.  “  Its  head 
(fays  he)  is  too  heavy;  and  in  a  plain  country  the  wind 
jniift  have  had  too  violent  a  hold  of  it.  The  ftalk  is 


fmall  and  feeble,  and  withal  too  tall ;  the  root  too  ftiort  Papyrus, 
and  ftender  to  ftay  it  againft  the  violent  prefiure  of  the 
wind  and  current ;  therefore  I  do  conftantly  believe  it 
never  could  be  a  plant  growing  in  the  river  Nile  itfelf, 
or  in  any  very  deep  or  rapid  river but  in  the  calilhes 
or  places  where  the  Nile  had  overflowed  and  was  ftag¬ 
nant. 

The  Egyptians  made  of  this  plant  paper  fit  for 
writing  (fee  Paper),  which  they  call  or  philuria^ 
and  alfo  and  hence  the  Latin  chart  a ;  for  in 

general  the  word  charta  is  ufed  for  the  paper  of  E- 
gypt. 

The  papyrus  was  produced  in  fo  great  quantities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that  CafTiodorus  (lib.  xi.  30.) 
compares  it  to  a  foreft.  There,  fays  he,  rifes  to  the 
view,  this  foreft  without  branches,  this  thicket  without 
leaves,  this  harveft  of  the  waters,  this  ornament  Cf  the 
marflics.  Profper  Alpin  is  the  firfl  who  gives  us  a  plate 
of  the  papyrus,  which  the  Egyptians  call  berdi.  This 
correfponds  in  fome  degree  with  the  defeription  of  the 
plant  mentioned  by  Theophraftus ;  but  the  beft  drawing 
of  it  has  been  given  by  Mr  Bruce. 

The  ancient  botanifts  placed  the  papyrus  among  the 
graminous  plants  or  dog  grafs ;  ignorant  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  kind  to  which  it  belonged,  they  were  contented  to 
fpecify  it  under  the  name  of  papyrus,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds,  that  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Sicily.  The 
moderns  have  endeavoured  to  (how,  that  thefe  tw  o  plants 
are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies  of  cyperus.  It  is  under 
this  genus  that  they  are  found  in  the  catalogues  and  de- 
feriptions  of  plants  publiftied  fiiice  the  edition  of  Morri- 
fon’s  work,  where  the  papyrus  is  called  cyperus  nilotiais 
vel  Syriacus  maximus  papyraceiis. 

In  the  manuferipts  of  the  letters  and  obfervations  of 
M.  Lippi  phyfician  at  Paris,  w'ho  accompanied  the  en¬ 
voy  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  emperor  of  Abyflinia,  we  find 
the  defeription  of  a  cyperus  which  he  had  obferved  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  1704.  After  having  deferib- 
ed  the  flow^ers,  he  fays  that  many  ears  covered  with 
young  leaves  are  fupported  by  a  pretty  long  pedicle  ; 
and  that  many  of  thofe  pedicles,  equally  loaded  and 
coming  from  one  joint,  form  a  kind  of  parafol.  Ihe 
dific  of  this  parafol  is  furrounded  with  a  quantity  of 
leaves  which  form  a  crown  to  the  ftem  which  fup- 
ports  it.  The  ftem  is  a  pretty  long  prifm,  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  which  are  a  little  rounded  ;  and  the  leaves,  not 
at  the  top  but  at  the  fide,  are  formed  like  the  blade  of 
a  fword  ;  the  roots  are  black  and  full  of  fibres  ;  and 
this  plant  is  called  cyperus  Niliacus  major ^  umbella  mul- 

tip  I  id,  ^  .IT 

The  fame  Lippi  deferibes  another  kind  which  rifcs 

not  fo  high  :  the  ftem  and  leaves  correfpond  with  the 
former,  but  the  ears  form  rather  a  kind  of  head  than 
any  thing  like  the  fpreading  of  an  umbrella  ;  this  head 
was  very  foft,  (hining,  and  gilded,  rich  and  airy,  much 
loaded,  fupported  by  pedicles  which  were  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  the  bottom  like  the  knitting  of  a  parafol. 

It  is  called  by  him  cypet'us  Niliacus  major  aurea,  divifa 
panicuia.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  cyperus  have  a  marked 
refemblance  in  their  leaves,  their  ftem,  their  foliage, 
and  the  marftiy  places  where  they  grow.  The^  only 
difference  confifts  in  their  fize,  and  in  the  pofition  of 
the  cars,  which  ferve  to  diftinguifli  them ;  and  they 
feem  to  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  papyrus  and  the  fari,  ^ 

deferibed 
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Papyri^  defcribed  by  ancient  authors.  The  fird  is  perhaps  the 
papyrus,  and  the  fccond  the  fari  5  but  this  is  only  con¬ 
jecture. 

The  papyrus,  which  grew  in  the  'ivaters,  is  faid  to 
have  produced  no  feed  ;  but  this  Mr  Bruce  very  pro¬ 
perly  calls  an  abfurdity.  “  The  form  of  the  flower 
(fays  he)  fufficiently  Indicates,  that  it  was  made  to  re- 
folve  itfclf  into  the  covering  of  one,  which  is  certainly 
■very  fmall,  and  by  its  exalted  fituation  and  thicknefs  of 
the  head  of  the  flower,  feems  to  have  needed  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  covering  it  has  had  to  protect  it  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  hold  the  wind  mull  have  had  upon  it.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  bottom  of  the  filaments  compofing  the 
liead  are  fheathed  in  four  concave  leaves,  which  keep 
them  clofe  together,  and  prevent  injury  from  the  wind 
getting  in  between  them.”  Its  plume  'was  compo- 
fed  of  flender  pedicles,  very  long,  and  fomewhat  like 
hair,  according  to  Theophraftus.  The  fame  peculiarity 
exifts  in  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  *,  and  the  fame  is  found 
to  exifl  in  another  kind  of  papyrus  fent  from  Madagaf- 
car  by  M.  Poivre,  correfpondent  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

It  is  impoflible  to  determine  'Whether  the  papyrus  of 
Sicily  was  ufed  in  any  way  by  the  Romans.  In  Italy 
it  is  called  papero^  and,  according  to  Cefalpin,  pipero» 
This  papyrus  of  Sicily  has  been  cultivated  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Pifa  j  and  if  v;e  can  depend  on  the  authority  of 
Cefalpin,  who  himfelf  examined  the  plant,  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  papyrus  of  £gypt. 

The  papyrus,  fays  he,  which  is  commonly  called 
pipero  in  Sicily,  has  a  longer  and  thicker  flem  than  the 
plant  cyperus.  It  rifes  fometimes  to  four  cubits  3  the 
angles  are  obtufe,  and  the  flem  at  the  bafe  is  fur- 
rounded  with  leaves  growing  from  the  root  3  there  are 
no  leaves  on  the  flem  even  when  the  plant  is  at  the 
greatefl  perfe6lion,  but  it  carries  at  the  top  a  large 
plume  which  refembles  a  great  tuft  of  difhevclled  hairs  3 
this  is  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  triangular  pedi¬ 
cles,  in  the  form  of  reeds  3  at  the  extremity  of  which 
are  placed  the  flowers,  between  two  fmall  leaves  of  a 
reddifh  colour  like  the  cyperus.  The  roots  are  woody, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  reeds,  jointed,  and  they  throw 
out  a  great  number  of  branches  which  extend  them- 
felves  in  an  oblique  direflion,  Thcfe  are  feented  fome¬ 
what  like  the  c^^perus,  but  their  colour  is  a  lighter 
brown  3  from  the  lower  part  iffue  many  fmall  fibres, 
and  from  the  higher  a  number  of  ftems  fhoot  up, 
'svhich  in  proportion  as  they  are  tender  contain  a  fweet 
juice. 

The  plume  of  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  is  pretty  well  de¬ 
fcribed  in  a  fhort  account  of  it  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Mufivum  de  Boccone.  This  plume  is  a  tuft  or  affemblage 
of  a  great  number  of  long  flender  pedicles,  which  grow 
from  the  fame  point  of  divifion,  are  difpofed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  parafol,  and  which  carry  at  the  top  three  long 
and  narrow  leaves,  from  which  iffue  other  pedicles, 
fliorter  than  the  former,  and  terminating  in  feveral  knots 
of  flo^vers.  Mieheli,  in  his  Nova  P/an  ian/m  Genera, 
printe;d  at  Florence  1728,  has  given  an  engraving  of 
one  of  the  long  pedicles  in  its  natural  length  :  it  is  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  with  a  cafe  of  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  height  3  towards  the  extremity  it  carries  three 
long  and  narrow  leaves,  and  four  pedicles,  to  which  are 
fixed  the  knots  of  flowers.  Every  pedicle  has  alfo  a 
fmall  cafe  furrounding  its  bafe.  In  fliort,  we  find  in 
VoL.  XV.  Part  II. 
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the  Grojlo  Grapliia  of  Scheuchzer  a  very  particular  de- 
feription  of  the  plume  of  a  kind  of  cyperus,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  Sicilian  plant.  From  this  account  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  is  well  knowm  to  bota- 
nifts.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  we  had  as  particular  a 
defeription  of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt  3  but  meanwhile  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  plants  have  a  near  affi¬ 
nity  to  one  another  3  they  are  confounded  together  by 
many  authors  3  and,  according  to  Theophraftus,  they?//*/ 
and  t\\Q  papyrus  nilotica  have  a  decided  chara6ler  of  re- 
femblance,  and  only  differ  in  this,  that  the  papyrus 
fends  forth  thick  and  tall  ftems,  which  being  divided 
into  flender  plates,  are  fit  for  the  fabrication  of  paper  3 
whereas  the  fari  has  fmall  ftems,  confiderably  ftiorter, 
and  altogether  ufelcfs  for  any  kind  of  paper. 

The  papyrus,  which  ferved  anciently  to  make  paper, 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  papyrus  of  Sicily, 
found  alfo  in  Calabria  3  for,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
papyrus  was  to  be  found  in  no  place  excepting  Egypt 
and  India.  The  greateft  part  of  botanifts  have  believed 
that  the  Sicilian  plant  is  the  fame  with  the  fari  of  Theo¬ 
phraftus  3  others  have  advanced  that  the  papyrus  of  E- 
gypt  and  the  fari  were  the  fame  plant  in  two  different 
ftages  of  its  exiftence,  or  confidered  with  refpefl  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  height,  which,  according  to  them,  might 
depend  on  the  qualities  of  the  foil,  the  difference  of  the 
climate,  or  other  accidental  caufes.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  maintained,  that  there  is  an  effential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  papyrus  growing  in  the  waters  and  the  fame 
plant  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marflies. 
The  firft  of  thefe  has  thick  and  tall  ftems,  and  a  plume 
in  the  form  of  a  tuft  of  hair  very  long  and  flender,  and 
without  any  feed  :  the  fecond  differs  from  the  firft  in  all 
thefe  particulars  3  it  has  a  fhorter  and  more  flender 
flem,  its  plume  is  loaded  with  flowers,  and  of  confe- 
qucnce  it  produces  feed.  In  whatever  way  we  confider 
thefe  fa£ls,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  papyrus  and  the  far!  neither  de¬ 
pends  on  climate,  nor  foil,  nor  on  fituation.  The  plants 
whofe  difference  depended  on  thefe  circumftances,  both 
grew  in  Egypt,  and  'were  both  employed  in  the  manu- 
fadlure  of  paper.  But  it  is  an  eftablifhed  fa£l,  that  i\\9 
fari  cannot  be  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

Finally,  The  papyrus  of  Sicily  began  to  be  known 
by  botanifts  in  1570,  1572,  1583,  at  which  periods  the 
wmrks  of  Lobel,  of  Guilandin,  and  of  Cefalpin,  firft  ap¬ 
peared.  The  ancients  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
this  plant.  Pliny  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  Natu¬ 
ral  Hlftory  3  from  which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  neither 
ufed  in  Rome  nor  in  Sicily.  If  he  had  feen  this  plant, 
he  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  its  refemblance  to  the 
papyrus  and  the  fari,  as  they  were  defcribed  by  Theo¬ 
phraftus  3  and  fince  he  gives  a  particular  deferip¬ 
tion  of  thefe  laft  mentioned,  he  would  have  moll 
naturally  hinted  at  their  conformity  to  the  Sicilian 
papyrus. 

Among  many  dried  plants  colIe6led  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  by  M.  Poivre,  there  is  a  kind  of  papyrus  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Sicily.  It  carries  a  plume  compofed 
of  a  confiderable  tuft  of  pedicles,  very  long,  weak,  flen¬ 
der,  and  delicate,  like  Angle  threads,  terminating  moft 
frequently  in  two  or  three  fmall  narrow  leaves,  without 
any  knot  of  flowers  between  them  3  hence  this  plume 
muft  be  altogether  barren.  Thofe  pedicles  or  threads 
arc  furnllhcd  with  a  pretty  long  membranous  cafe,  in 
5  C  '\vhich 
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Papyrus,  which  they  are  inferted  ;  and  they  iflue  from  the  fame 
—Y--^  point  of  dircdliori,  in  the  manner  of  a  parafol.  The 
plume,  at  its  hrft  appearance,  is  furrounded  with  leaves 
like  the  radii  of  a  crown.  The  Hem  which  fupports 
it  is,  according  to  M.  Puivre,  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
•where  there  is  two  feet  under  water  •,  it  is  of  a  trian¬ 
gular  form,  but  the  angles  are  rounded  5  its  thicknefe 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  walking  Half  which  fills  the 


hand. 

The  interior  fubfiance,  although  foft  and  full  of 
fibres,  is  folid,  and  of  a  white  colour.  By  this  means 
the  Hem  pofiefies  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength,  and  is 
capable  of  refidance.  It  bends  without  breaking  ;  and 
as  it  is  extremely  light,  it  ferves  in  fome  fort  for  a  cane  : 
The  fame  M.  Poivre  ufed  no  other  during  a  refidence 
of  feveral  months  at  Madagafcar.  This  ftem  is  not  of 
equal  thicknefs  in  its  whole  length  ;  it  tapers  infen- 
fibly  from  the  thickefl:  part  towards  the  top.  It  is 
•witliout  knots,  and  extremely  fmooth.  When  this 
plant  grows  out  of  the  \vaters,  in  places  fimply  moift, 
it  is  much  fnaller,  the  Hems  are  lower,  and  the  plume 
is  compofed  of  (liorter  pedicles  or  threads,  terminating 
at  the  top  in  three  narrow  leaves,  a  little  longer  than 
thofe  at  the  plume,  when  the  plant  grows  in  the  water. 
From  the  bafe  of  tbefe  leaves  ifiue  fmall  knots  of  flowers, 
arranged  as  they  are  in  the  cyperus  j  but  thefe,  knots 
are  not  elevated  above  the  pedicles,  they  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  three  leaves,  between  which  they  are 
placed,  and  form  themfelves  into  a  fmall  head.  The 
leaves  which  fpring  from  the  root  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  flem  refemble  exadlly  thofe  in  the  cyperus.  This 
plant,  which  the  inhabitants  call  fangn  fanga^  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  their  rivers  and  on  their  banks,  but 
particularly  in  the  river  Tartas,  near  the  Foule-point  in 
Madagafcar.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  cantons  ufe  the 
bark  of  this  plant  for  mats  j  they  make  it  alfo  into  fails, 
into  cordage  for  their  fifhing  houfes,  and  into  cords  for 
their  nets. 

This  kind  of  papyrus,  fo  lately  difeovered,  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  by  the  difpofition  of  its 
flowers,  fhows,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  cyperus 
which  might  eafily  be  confounded  with  the  papyrus  of 
Egypt  'j  whether  we  confider,  on  the  one  hand,  to  what 
purpofes  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  they  grow 
have  made  them  fubfervient  j  or,  on  the  other  compare 
their  form,  tlieir  manner  of  growth,  and  the  points  in 
which  they  refemble  each  other.  This  comparifon  can 
be  eafily  made  from’  the  accounts  which  Pliny  and 
Theophraflus  gave  of  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  and  by  the 
figure  and  defeription  given  by  Profper  Alpin,  after 
having  obferved  the  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
But  if  we  can  depend  on  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  who 
affirms  that  the  papyrus  is  found  nowhere  but  in  Egypt 
and  in  India,  it  is  perhaps  poffible  that  the  papyrus 
of  the  ifle  of  Madagafcar  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Egypt. 

Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  conje6Iure,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  ifland  have  never  derived  from  it  thofe 
advantages  which  have  immortalized  the  papyrus  of 
Egypt.  They  have  not  made  that  celebrated  paper, 
ufu  maxime  humanitas^  mtd^  conjlat  et  memoria. 
This  remarkable  expreffion  of  Pliny  not  only  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Egyptian  paper,  but  every  kind  which  art 
»nd  induHry  have  fubflituted  in  its  place. 
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PAR,  in  Commerce^  fignifies  any  two  things  equal 
in  value.  See  Exchange. 

PARABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  inftrudlion,  found¬ 
ed  on  fomething  real  or  apparent  in  nature  or  hiftory, 
from  which  a  moral  is  drawn  by  comparing  it  with 
fomething  in  which  the  people  are  more  immediately 
concerned  ;  fuch  are  the  parables  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  &c.  Dr  Blair 
obferves,  that  “  of  parables,  which  form  a  part  of  alle¬ 
gory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they 
lometiroes  appear  obfeure,  we  mufl;  remember,  that  in 
thofe  early  times  it  was  univerfaDy  the  mode  through¬ 
out  all  the  eafttrn  nations  to  convey  facred  truths  under 
myfterious  figure  and  reprefentations.” 

"P  AR AB  O  L  A.  See  CoNW  Sections. 
PARABOLE.  See  Oratory,  84. 
PARACELSUS,  Aurelius  Philip  Theophras* 
TUS  Bombastus  de  Hohenheim,  a  famous  phyfician, 
born  at  Einfidlen,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz  in 
Sw’ifferland.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his 
father,  who  W’as  the  natural  fon  of  a  prince,  and  in  a 
little  time  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic. 
He  afterwards  travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  molf 
celebrated  phyficians.  At  his  return  to  Swiflerland,  he 
Hopped  at  Bafil,  where  he  read  lectures  onphyfie  in  the 
German  tongue.  He  was  one  of  the  firH  who  made  ufe 
of  chemical  remedies  with  fuccefs,  by  which  he  acquir¬ 
ed  a  very  great  reputation.  Paracclfus  gloried  in  de- 
Hroying  the  method  eHabliffied  by  Galen,  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  very  uncertain  ;  and  by  this  means  drew 
upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  other  phyficians.  It  Ls 
faid,  that  he  boaHed  of  being  able,  by  his  remedies,  to 
preferve  the  life  of  man  for  feveral  ages  :  but  he  hira- 
felf  experienced  the  vanity  of  his  promifes,  by  his  dying 
at  Saltzburg,  in  1 504,  at  37  years  of  age  according 
to  fome,  and  at  48  according  to  others.  The  bell  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Geneva  in  1658,  in  3  vols. 
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folio. 

PARACENTESIS,  an  operation  in  furgery,  com¬ 
monly  called  tapping.  See  Surgery. 

PARACLET,  the  Comforter,  a  name  given  to 
the  Holy  GhoH. 

PARADE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  the  place  w^here 
troops  aflemble  or  draw  together,  to  mount  guard,  or 
for  any  other  purpofe. 

Parade,  in  fencing,  implies  the  "aflion  of  parrying 
or  turning  off  any  thruH. 

PARADISE,  a  term  principally  ufed  for  the  garden 
of  Eden,  in  wdiich  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  their  creation. 

As  to  this  terreHrial  paradife,  there  have  been  many 
inquiries  about  its  fituation.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  itfelf^ 
in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  above  the  epth,  under 
the  earth,  in  the  place  poffeffed  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
under  the  ar£Iic  pole.  The  learned  Huetius  places  it 
upon  the  river  that  is  produced  by  the  conjun£lion  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  now  called  the  river  of  the 
Arabs^  between  this  conjunction  and  the  divifion  made 
by  the  fame  river  before  it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea. 
Other  geographers  have  placed  it  in  Armenia,  between 
the  fources  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes, 
and  the  Phafis,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  the  four  riv  ers 
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clefcrlbcd  by  Mofes.  •  But  concerning  the  cxaft  place  -fured  that  the  celellial  paradife  is  that  place  of  pure  and 
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we  rauft  necfffarily  be  very  uncertain,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  thought  at  all  to  exiit  at  prefent,  confidering  the 
many  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth  fince  the  creation. 

“  Learned  men  (fays  Mr  Miln  have  laboured  to 
find  out  the  fituation  of  Paradife,  which  feems  to  be  but 
Icciurei.  ^  vague  and  uncertain  inquiry  j  for  the  Mofaic  deferip- 
tion  of  it  will  not  fuit  any  place  on  the  prefent  globe. 
.He  mentions  two  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  viz.  Pifjn  and 
Glhon,  of  which  no  velliges  can  now  be  found.  Tlie 
other  two  ftill  remain,  viz.  the  Hiddekel,  fuppufed  to  be 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  whofe  ftreams  unite  to¬ 
gether  at  a  conhdcrable  diftanee  above  the  Perfian  gulf  ^ 
in  fome  part  of  which,  it  is  highly  probable  the  happy 
garden  once  lay  (a).  This  gulf  is  eaftward  both  of  the 
land  of  Midian  and  the  wildcrnefs  of  Sinai  j  in  one  of 
which  places  Mofes  wrote  his  hiftory.  But  fince  the 
formation  of  this  earth,  it  has  undergone  great  changes 
from  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  many  other  caufes. 
The  garden,  however,  feems  to  have  been  a  peninfu- 
la,  for  the  vray  or  entrance  into  it  is  afterwards  men¬ 
tioned.  We  are  told  that  a  ‘  river  went  out  of  it 
which,  according  to  fome,  fiiould  be  rendered  ‘  run  on 
the  outfide  of  it,’  and  thus  gave  it  the  form  of  a  horfe^ 
flroe  :  for  had  the  Euphrates  run  through  the  middle 
of  the  garden,  one  half  of  it  would  have  been  ufelefs  to 
Adam,  without  a  bridge  or  boat  wherewith  to  have 
crolTed  it,” 

The  learned  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Plifiory,  in  their 
account  of  rarities  natural  and  artificial  in  Syria,  men¬ 
tion  “  a  fpot  which  is  fiill  fiiown  as  the  place  where 
once  flood  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  Terreflrial  Paradife. 
And  indeed  it  is  in  all  refpefts  fo  beautiful  and^  rich, 

■  and  yields  fo  delightful  a  profpeft  from  the  adjacent 
hills,  that  there  is  hardly  another  place  in  the  world 
that  has  a  fairer  title  to  the  name  it  bears.  Its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  Damafeus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  near  the  foun¬ 
tain  licad  of  the  Jordan  ^  its  fituation  between  the  Ti¬ 
gris  or  Hiddekel,,  the  Euphrates,  the  Phafis  or  Phifon, 
the  Araxes  or  Gihon  (which  lall  has  thofe  names  from 
its  vaft  rapidity  above  all  other  known  rivers),  its  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  land  of  Chus,  famed  for  its  fine  gold  ; 
all  thefe  and  many  other  marks  fpccified  by  Mofes,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  charming  and  furprifing  fruitfulnefs,  and 
conflant  verdure,  have  induced  a  great  number  of  com¬ 
mentators  to  fettle  that  celebrated  and  fo  much  fought- 
after  fpot  here,  and  to  deem  it  the  moil  valuable  of  all 
the  natural  rarities  of  this  country. 

Chriftians,  we  prefume,  need  not  be  told,  that  however 
curious  or  aroufing  this  inquiry  may  be,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  it  is  of  no  importance,  fince  w  e  are  all  well  af- 


refined  delight  in  which  the  fouls  of  the  bkifed  enjoy 
everlafting  happinefs. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  however,  in  this  place  to 
<r\ve  a  defeription  of  the  paradife  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  The  fcnfuality  and  abfurdity  of  that  impoflor  mull 
be  apparent  to  all  men.  1  heir  religion  has  no  confilien- 
cy  in  its  parts,  and  the  deferiptions  of  the  future  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  faithful  are  miferable  inflances  of  human 
weaknefs  and  folly. 

“  The  paradife  of  the  Mohammedans  is  faid  by  them 
to  be  fituated  above  the  feven  heavens,  or  in  the  fe- 
venth,  and  next  under  the  throne  of  God  j  and  to  ex- 
prefs  the  amenity  of  the  place,  they  tell  us  tnat  the 
krth  of  it  is  of  the  fineft  wheat  flour,  or  of  the  purefl: 
mufk,  or  of  faiTron  j  and  that  its  flones  are  pearls  and 
jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  buildings  enriched  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  of  gold,  amongft 
which  the  mofl  remarkable  is  the  tree  tuba,  or  tree  of 
happinefs.  They  pretend  that  this  tree  ftands  in  tho 
palace  of  Mohammed,  though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach 
to  the  houfe  of  every  true  believer,  loaded  with  pome¬ 
granates,  dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  furprifing 
bignefs,  and  delicious  tafles,  unknown  to  mortals.  If 
a  man  defires  to  eat  of  any  particular  kind^  of  fruit,  it 
will  immediately  be  prefented  to  him  ;  or  if  he  choofes 
flefli,  birds  ready  drefled  will  be  fet  before  him,  and 
fuch  as  he  may  wifli  for.  They  add,  that  this  tree 
will  fupply  the  blefled,  not  only  with  fruit,  but  with 
filk  garments  alfo,  and  beafls  to  ride  on,  adorned  with 
rich  trappings,  all  which  will  burfl  forth  from  the 
fruit ;  and  that  the  tree  is  fo  large,  that  a  perfon  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  fleeteft  horfe  would  not  be  able  to  gallop  from 
one  end  of  its  fiiade  to  the  other  in  1 00  years.  Plenty 
of  water  being  one  of  the  greateft  additions  to  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  any  place,  the  Alcoran  often  fpcaks  of  the 
rivers  of  paradife  as  the  principal  ornament.  Some  of 
thefe  rivers  are  faid  to  flow  with  water,  fome  with  milk, 
fome  with  wine,  and  others  with  honey  :  all  of  them  have 
their  fources  in  the  root  of  this  tree  of  happinefs  j  and, 
as  if  thefe  rivers  were  not  fufficient,  we  are  told  that  the 
garden  of  this  paradife  is  alfo  watered  by  a  great  number 
of  lefler  fprings  and  fountains,  whofe  pebbles  are  rubies 
and  emeralds,  their  earth  of  camphor,  their  beds  of  mufk, 
and  their  fides  of  faffron.  But  all  thek  glories  will  be 
eclipfed  by  the  refplendent  and  exquifite  beauty  of  the 
girls  of  paradife,  the  enjoyment  of  v;hofe  company  will 
conftitute  the  principal  felicity  of  the  faithful.  J  hefe 
(they  fay)  are  not  formed  of  clay,  as  mortal  women, 
but  of  pure  mufk-,  and  are,  as  their  prophet  often  affirms, 
in  his  Alcoran,  free  from  all  the  natural  defers  and  in¬ 
conveniences  Incident  to  the  fex.  Being  alfo  of  the 
j  C  2  flridlefi: 


(  \)  “  God  (we  are  told)  placed  at  the  eajl  of  the  garden  of  Eden  cheruhims  and  a  flaming  turned 

everyway,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  In  Scripture,  the  extraordinary  judgments  of  God  are  faid  to  be 
executed  by  his  angels,  who  are  fometimes  compared  to  flames  of  fire.  Therefore  the  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
fword  may  probably  mean  nothing  more  tfian  that  a  large  portion  of  ground  on  the  eaftward  of  Paradife  was  fet  on 
fire  during  the  ab«)ve  awful  occafion,  and  continued  burning  with  fuch  violence,  that  tWflame  thereof  at  a  diftance 
appeared  like  a  brandiHied  fword,  turning  every  way  with  the  wind.  Now  .f  the  fo.  of  Lden  was^b.tuni.no..s,  like 
that  of  Gomorrah  (which  was  once  fo  fertile  as  to  be  compared  to  the  ‘‘ garden  of  the. Lord  ),  the  fire  would  con- 
tl.,ue  burning  till  it  produced  the  fame  effea  in  the  one  place  as  it  did  in  the  other,  and  turned  a  great  part  of  that 
traft  into  fea  :  which  feems  to  countenance  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  place  the  fituation  of  Paradife  in  fome  part  of 
the  Perfian  gulf.” 
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ftrifteft  modefly,  they  keep  themfelves  fecluded  ftom 
Paradox.  pavilions  of  hollow  pearls,  fo  large,  that, 

( - - - as  fome  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be  no  lefs 

than  1 6,  or,  as  others  fay,  6o  miles  long,  and  as  many 
broad,  \vnth  thcle  the  inhabitants  of  paradife  may  tafte 
pleafures  in  their  height  j  and  for  this  purpofe  will  be 
endowed  with  extraordinary  abilities,  and  enjoy  a  per¬ 
petual  youth.’’ 

Paradise  Lo/ly  the  name  of  a  modern  epic  poem, 
the  firft;  and  finell  of  thole  compoled  by  Milton. 

The  fubje6l  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary  j  it  had 
never  before  been  attempted,  and  feemed  to  be  above 
the  efforts  of  human  genius.  Angels  and  devils  are 
not  the  machinery,  but  the  principal  adlors  in  it ;  fo 
that  what  would  appear  marvellous  in  any  other  com- 
polition,  is  in  this  only  the  natural  courfe  of  events. — 
1  he  poet’s  intention  was,  as  he  expreffes  it  himfelf,  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  How  far  Milton 
was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjedl,  may  be 
quelfioned.  It  has  led  him  into  difficult  ground, 
though  it  certainly  fuited  the  daring  fubliraity  of  his 
genius.  It  is  a  fubjedl  for  w’hich  he  alone  was  fitted  5 
and,  in  the  condudl  of  it,  he  has  fhown  a  flretch  both 
of  imagination  and  invention  which  is  perfeftly  won¬ 
derful. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  See  the  following  article, 

PARAHISEA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
erder  of  picas.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

PAR  VDOX,  in  philofophy,  a  proportion 

feemingly  abfurd,  as  being  contrary  to  fome  received 
opinions,  but  yet  true  in  fadl. 

The  vulgar  and  illiterate  take  almofl  every  thing, 
even  the  moll  important,  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
without  ever  examining  it  themfelves.  Although  this 
implicit  confidence  is  feldom  attended  with  any  bad 
confequences  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  it  has  never - 
thelefs,  in  other  things,  been  much  abufed  j  and  in  po¬ 
litical  and  religious  matters  has  produced  fatal  effefts. 
On  the  other  hand,  knowing  and  learned  men,  to  avpid 
this  weaknefs,  have  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme  ; 
fome  of  them  believe  every  thing  to  be  unreafonable  or 
irapoffible,  that  appears  fo  to  their  firfl  apprehenfion  ; 
not  adverting  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  under- 
llanding,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  objedls,  with  their 
mutual  operations,  combinations,  and  affedions,  that  may 
be  prefen  ted  to  it. 

It  mull  be  owned,  that  credulity  has  done  much  more 
mifehief  in  the  world  than  Incredulity  has  done,  or  ever 
will  do  becaufe  the  influences  of  the  latter  extend  only 
to  fuch  as  have  fome  fhare  of  literature,  or  affed  the  re¬ 
putation  thereof.  And  fince  the  human  mind  is  not  ne- 
ceffarily  impelled,  without  evidence,  either  to  belief  or 
unbelief,  but  may  fufpend  its  affent  to,  or  dilfent  from, 
any  propofition,  till  after  a  thorough  examination  it  is 
to  be  wifhed  that  men  of  learning,  efpecially  philofo- 
phers,  would  not  hallily,  and  by  the  firfl  appearances, 
determine  themfelves  with  refped  to  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood,  poffibility  or  impoffibility  of  things. 

A  perfon  who  has  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  though  in  other  refpeds  learned  and  judi¬ 
cious,  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  it  impoffible  that  two 
lines,  which  were  nowhere  turn  inches  afunder,  may 
continually  approach  towards  one  another,  and  yet  never 
meet  though  continued  to  Infinity  ;  and  yet  the  truth  of 
this  propofition  may  be  eafily  demonftrated.  And  many, 
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who  are  good  mechanics,  would  be  a*  apt  to  pronounce  Paradox 
the  fame,  if  they  were  told,  that  though  the  teeth  of 
one  wheel  Ihould  take  equally  deep  into  the  teeth  of  ^ 
three  others,  it  fhould  affedl  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that,  in  turning  it  any  way  round  its  axis,  it  ffiould 
turn  one  of  them  the  fame  way,  another  the  contrary 
way,  and  the  third  no  way  at  all. 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  paradoxes  than  geo¬ 
metry  :  thus,  that  a  right  line  fhould  continually  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  hyperbola,  and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a 
true  paradox  j  and  in  the  fame  manner  a  fpiral  may  con¬ 
tinually  approach  to  a  point,  and  yet  not  reach  it  in 
any  number  of  revolutions,  however  great. 

The  Copcrnican  fyflem  is  a  paradox  to  the  common 
people  ;  but  the  learned  are  all  agreed  as  to  its  truth. 
Geometricians  have  of  late  been  accufed  of  maintain¬ 
ing  paradoxes  j  and  fome  do  indeed  ufe  very  myflerious 
terms  in^  expreffing  themfelves  about  afymptotes,  the 
fums  of  infinite  progreffions,  the  areas  comprehended 
between  curves  and  their  afymptotes,  and  the  folids 
generated  from  thefe  areas,  the  length  of  fome  fpirals, 

&c.  But  all  thefe  paradoxes  and  myfteries  amount  to 
no  more  than  this  j  that  the  line  or  number  may  be 
continually  acquiring  increments,  and  thofe  increments 
may  decreafe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  line  or 
number  ffiall  never  amount  to  a  given  line  or  number. 

The  neceffity  of  admitting  it  is  obvious  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mofl  common  geometrical  figures  :  thus, 
while  the  tangent  of  a  circle  incrcafcs,  the  area  of  the 
correfponding  feftor  increafes,  but  never  amounts  to  a 
quadrant.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that  if  a 
figure  be  concave  towards  a  bafe,  and  have  an  afymp- 
tote  parallel  to  the  bafe  (as  it  happens  when  we  take 
a  parallel  to  the  afymptote  of  the  logarithmic  curve, 
or  of  the  hyperbola,  for  a  bafe),  that  the  ordinate 
in  this  cafe  always  increafes  while  the  bsife  is  produced, 
but  never  amounts  to  the  diflance  between  the  afymptote 
and  the  bafe.  In  like  manner,  a  curvilinear  area  may 
increale  while  the  bafe  is  produced,  and  approach  conti¬ 
nually  to  a  certain  finite  fpace,  but  never  amount  to  it^ 
and  a  folid  may  increafe  in  the  fame  manner,  and  yet 
never  amount  to  a  given  folid.  See  M‘Laurin^s  Fluxions, 

See  Logarithmic  Curve: 

PARADOXI,  a  fort  of  mimes  or  buffoons  among 
the  ancients,  who  entertained  the  people  with  extem¬ 
pore  effufions  of  drollery.  They  were  alfo  called  Pa~ 
radoxo/ogi^  Ordonarii^  Neanicologi^  and  Aretalogi,  See 
Mimi. 

PARAGAUD.^,  among  the  Romans,  were  wreaths 
of  gold,  or  filk  and  gold,  interw^oven  in,  not  fewed  to 
their  garments.  The  garment  was  fometlmes  of  one  co¬ 
lour  with  one  paragaudm  ;  fometimes  of  two  colours, 
with  two  paragaudm  j  of  three  colours,  with  three  para- 
gaudae,  &c.  They  were  worn  both  by  men  and  wo¬ 
men. 

PARAGOGE,  in  Grammar ^  a  figure  whereby  a  let¬ 
ter  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  a  word,  as  med^ 
for  me  ;  dicier for  did,,  &c. 

^  PARAGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a  fedlion  or 
divifion  of  a  chapter  \  and  in  references  is  marked 
thus, 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  a  province  of  Spa- 
niffi  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  of 
the  Amazons  5  on  the  call,  by  Brazil  \  on  the  fouth, 
by  Patagonia  ^  and  on  the  weft,  by  Chili  and  Peru. 

This 
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Paraguay.  This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by 

who,  in  1526,  pafled  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  river 
Parana  in  fmall  barks,  and  thence  entered  the  river  call¬ 
ed  Uruguay.  It  -was  not,  however,  thoroughly  reduced 
till  the  Jefaits  obtained  poireflion  of  it.  A  few  of  thefe 
went  to  Paraguay  foon  after  the 'city  of  Afiumptioii 
was  founded,  and  converted  about  50  Indian  families, 
who  foon  induced  many  others  to  follow  their  example, 
on  account  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed 
under  the  fathers.  They  had  long  refifted  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Portuguefe  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  by  learning 
their  language,  conforming  to  their  manners,  &.c.  foon 
acquired  great  authority  among  them  ;  till  at  lad,  by 
Readily  purfuing  the  fame  artful. meafures,  they  arrived 
at  the  hlgheft  degree  of  powder  and  influence,  being  in  a 
manner  the  abfolute  fovereigns  of  a  great  part  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  country  ;  for  above  350,000  families  are  faid  to 
liave  been  fubje£I  to  them,  living  in  obedience  and  awe 
bordering  on  adoration,  yet  procured  without  the  leaf! 
violence  or  conftraint. 

Cent.  Mag*  We  have  the  following  particular  account  of  the  mlf- 
Rons  of  Paraguay,  in  the  words  of  Don  Jorge  Juan,  &c. 
‘‘  The  territories  of  the  miflions  of  Paraguay  compre¬ 
hended  not  only  the  province  of  that  name,  but  alfo 
a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  temperature  (a) 
of  the  air  is  good,  though  fomewhat  mold,  and  in  fome 
parts  rather  cold  ;  the  foirin  many  places  is  fertile  (b)  ; 
and  produces  in  great  abundance  hot  only  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  peculiar  to  America,  but  alfo  thofe  of  Europe 
which  have  been  Introduced  there.  The  chief  articles  of 
their  commerce  are  cotton,  tobacco,  fome  fugar,  and  the 
herb  called  Paraguay.  Every  town  gathers  annually 
more  than  2000  arrobas  of  cotton,  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hundred  weight  each,  w^hich  the  Indians  manufa61iire 
into  duffs.  There  are  alfo  great  quantities  of  tobacco 
produced.  But  the  chief  article  is  the  herb  Paraguay  : 
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Sebadian  Cabot,  for  it  grows  only  in  the  didrias  of  the  midlons  j  and  Paraguay.^ 
there  is  a  vad  confumption  of  this  herb  in  all  the  pro-  ^ 
vinces  of  Chili  and  Peru,  efpecially  of  that  called  caminiy 
which  is  the  pure  leaf ,  the  infudon  of  which  is  called 
mate^  and  is  drank  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  twice  a 
day  in  lieu  of  tea  or  chocolate.  The.mate  which  is  made 
by  the  infudon  of  the  dalk  is  not  fo  much  edeemed. 

‘‘  ’Tis  now  almod  two  centuries  dnee  thefe  raiffions 
were  fird  fet  on  foot  by  the  Jefuits.  The  bad  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Portuguefe  greatly  favoured  the  views 
of  thefe  fathers.  There  was  a  nation  of  Indians  called 
Guaranies.,  fome  whereof  were  fettle'd  upon  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  and  others  a  hundred 
leagues  higher  up  in  the  country  to  the  north-wed  of 
Guayra.  The  Portuguefe  frequently  came  upon  them, 
and  by  force  carried  away  as  many  as  they  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  their  plantations,  and  made  (laves  of  them.  Of¬ 
fended  by  fueh  treatment,  the  Guaranies  refolved  to  quit 
their  fettlements  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguefe, 
and  to  remove  into  the  province  of  Paraguay.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  migration  of  12,000  perfons,  great  and  fraall,  en-  . 
died.  Thefe  the  Jefuits  foon  converted  ;  and  having  had 
the  like  fuccefs  in  converting  about  an  equal  number  of 
the  natives  of  Tape,  a  dldrift  in  Paraguay,  they  united 
the  two  nations,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future 
dominion.  Thefe  fathers  feem  to  have  trode  in  the  deps 
of  the  fird  Incas,  and  to  have  civilized  nations  and  con¬ 
verted  fouls  in  order  to  acquire  fubje61;s.  According  to 
a  very  exa(d  account  taken  in  the  year  I734>  there  'were 
then  3  2  towns  of  the  Guaranies,  which  were  reckoned  to 
contain  above  30,000  families  5  and  as  the  new  converts 
were  continually  increafing,  they  were  then  about  laying 
the  foundations  of  three  new  towns.  There  were  alfo 
then  feven  very  populous  towns  inhabited  by  the  con¬ 
verted  Chiquito  Indians,  and  they  were  preparing  to 
build  others  for  the  reception  of  the  new  converts  of 
that  nation  which  were  daily  made. 

‘‘  The 


(a)  The  climate  of  Paraguay  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Spain  \  and  the  dldin(dlons  between  the  feafons  are 
much  the  fame.  In  winter,  indeed,  violent  tempeds  of  wind  and  rain  are  very  frequent,  accompanied  with  fuch 
dreadful  daps  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  fill  the  inhabitants,  though  ufed  to  them,  with  terror  and  conderna- 
tlon.  In  dimmer,  the  excedive  heats  are  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes,  which  condantly  begin  at  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning. 

(b)  It  produces  maize,  manioc,  and  potatoes,  befides  many  fruits  and  fimples  unknown  in^  Europe.  Vines, 
however,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  fome  particular  places.  Wheat  has  alfo  been  tried  \  but  it  is  only  ufed  for 
cakes,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  There  are  great  numbers  of  poifonous  ferpents,  and  others  of  enormous 
fize,  many  of  which  live  011  fifli.  It  produces  alfo  abundance  of  fugar,  indigo,  pimento,  ipecacuanha,  and  va¬ 
riety  of  other  drugs  ;  and  above  all  the  herb  Paraguay,  which  it  exports  to  the  value  of  ioo,oool.  annually,  to 
the  provinces  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  mlddle-fized  tree,  refembling  an  orange  tree,  in  tade  not 
unlike  mallows.  There  are  three  gatherings  :  fird,  the  buds  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves,  which  is  the  bed,  but 
fooned  fubiedl  to  decay  ;  the  fecond  gathering  is  the  full  grown  leaves  at  the  fird  expanfion  ;  the  third  is  when 
the  leaves  have  remained  on  fome  time  after  they  are  full  blown.  The  leaves  are  roaded,  and  then  kept  in  pits 
dug  in  the  ground  to  be  ready  for  fale.  Thefe  trees  grow  principally  in  the^  inoraffes  on  the  ead  fide  of  Para¬ 
guay,  but  now  are  dldributed  all  over  the  country.  The  manner  of  ufing  it  is,  to  dry  and  reduce  it  almod  to 
powder,  then  put  it  into  a  cup  with  lemon  juice  and  fugar  5  boiling  water  is  then  poured  on  it,  and  the  liquor 
drank  as  foon  as  may  be.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable  in  all  disorders  of  the  head,^  bread,  and  doraach,  it 
preferves  the  miners  from  the  noxitm'?  mineral  deams  with  which  they  would  otherwife  be  fuffocated ;  it  is  a 
Ibvereign  remedy  in  putrid  fevers  and  the  feurvy  j  allays  hunger  ^  and  purifies  all  kind  of  water,  by  infufing  it 
therein.  The  countrv  is  diverfified  with  foreds,  mountains  low  lands  (great  part  of  the  year  under  water), 
fertile  meadows,  and  moraffes.  Almod  every  fored  abounds  with  bees,  which  have  their  hives  in  hollow  trees. 
Befidp*^  cotton,  the  country  pr(=duces  hemp.  flax,  corn,  rice,  and  wool  ;  :ind  there  are  fueh  numbers  of  wild  cat- 
tie,  that  they  are  killed  only  for  their  hides.  The  natives  differ  not  materially  from  thofe  deferibed  under  the- 
article  America. 
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Paraguay.^  The  miHions  of  Paraguay  are  furroundecl  on  all 

"  ^  fides  with  wild  or  unconverted  Indians  ;  fonie  of  whom 

live  in  friendthip  with  the  towns,  but  others  harafs  them 
by  frequent  incurfions.  Tlie  father  miflionaries  frequent¬ 
ly  vifit  thofe  Indians,  and  preach  to  them  j  and  from 
thefe  expeditions  they  feldom  return  without  bringing 
along  with  them  fome  new  converts  to  incorporate  with 
their  civilized  fubjefls.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
they  fometimes  penetrate  100  leagues  into  thofe  uncul¬ 
tivated  trails  where  wild  Indians  range  ;  and  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  they  meet  with  the  leall  fuccefs  amongfl 
thofe  nations  'with  w^hom  any  fugitive  Meflizos,  or  Spa- 
nifh  criminals,  have  taken  refuge.  I'he  diligence  of 
thefe  fathers  is  certainly  wortliy  the  imitation  of  the 
Protellant  clergy. 

“  Every  town  has  its  curate,  who  is  aflifled  by  one, 
and  very  often  by  two  pricfls  of  the  fame  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  largenefs  and  extent  of  the  town  and  its 
didridl.  Thefe  two  or  three  priefis,  together  with  fix 
boys  who  alTifl  tliem  in  the  fervice  of  the  church,  form 
a  fmall  college  in  every  town,  wherein  the  hours  and 
■  other  excrcifes  are  regulated  with  the  fame  formality 
and  exadfnefs  as  in  the  large  colleges  in  the  cities  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  The  mofl  troublefome  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  afliftant  priefls  are  the  pcrfonal  vifitations  which 
they  are  obliged  to  make  to  the  Indians  to  prevent  their 
giving  thcmfelves  up  to  idlenefs^  for  fuch  is  the  flothful- 
nefs  of  the  Guaranies,  that  if  they  w^ere  not  very  care¬ 
fully  looked  after,  the  fociety  would  receive  no  bei>eht 
or  advantage  from  them.  They  alfo  attend  the  public 
fhambles,  where  the  cattle  nccelTary  for  the  fuflenance 
of  the  Indians  are  daily  flaughtercd,  and  diflribute  the 
flefli  amongft  all  the  families  in  the  town,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  perfons  whereof  each  family  confifls  *, 
fo  that  all  may  have  what  is  neceffary,  none  what  is  fu- 
perfluous.  They  alfo  vifit  the  fick,  and  fee  that  they  are 
properly  taken  care  ofi  They  are  generally  employed 
the  whole  day  in  thefe  affairs,  fo  that  they  have  feldom 
time  to  aflift  the  curate  in  his  fpiritual  functions.  All 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  parilh  go  to  church  every  day 
in  the  week  (except  on  feflivals  and  Sundays),  where 
they  are  inflruiEfed  by  the  curate.  On  Sundays  the 
whole  parifii  goes  to  church  to  be  Inflru^led.  The  cu¬ 
rate  is  befides  obliged  to  go  to  confefs  the  fick,  and  to 
adminidcr  the  viaticum  to  thofe  who  defire  it,  and  alfo 
to  perform  all  the  other  fun^llons  peculiar  to  this  office. 

In  ftri6lnefs  the  curate  ftiould  be  appointed  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  fociety  fiiould  nominate  three  perfons  to  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  (in  whole  government  the 
miffions  of  Paraguay  are  included),  as  being  vice  patron 
of  the  miflions,  that  he  may  choofe  one  of  them  ft)r  cu¬ 
rate  ;  and  the  curates  fliould  be  inflruCled  In  the  duties 
of  their  office  by  the  bifhop ;  but  as  the  provincials  of 
the  order  can  bell  judge  who  are  properly  qualified  for 
the  office,  the  governor  and  bifhop  have  ceded  their 
rights  to  them,  and  by  them  the  curates  are  always  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  miffions  of  the  Guaranies  and  the  miffions 
of  the  Chiquitos,  into  which  the  miffions  of  Paraguay 
are  divided,  have  each  their  diflindl  father-fuperior,  by 
whom  the  coadjutors  or  affiflant  curates  of  the  feveral 
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toivns  In  the  refpe^live  divifions  are  appointed.  Thefe  Paraguay, 
fuperiors  are  continually  viliting  the  towns,  to  fee  that 
they  be  w-ell  governed,  and  to  endeavour  to  improve  and 
augment  them.  They  likewife  from  time  to  time  take 
care  to  fend  out  fome  fathers  of  the  order  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  wdld  Indians  to  make  new  converts.  Ihe 
better  to  enable  him  to  diicharge  thefe  duties,  the  fupe- 
rior  of  the  Guaranies  is  affilted  by  two  vice  fuperiors  j 
one  of  whom  refides  in  Parana,  the  other  upon  the- 
banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  the  fuperlor  himftlf 
refides  in  the  town  of  Candelaria.  The  pofl  of  fuperior 
of  the  Cliiqtiitos  is  not  near  fo  troublefome  as  that  of  the 
fuperior  of  the  Guaranies  :  for  the  Chiquitos  are  not  only 
lefi  numerous,  but  much  more  docile  and  induflrious  than 
the  Guaranies,  fo  that  they  need  not  be  continually  w'atch- 
ed  and  attended  in  order  to  prevent  their  idlenefl^ 

The  king  allows  an  annual  flipend  of  300  pezas  to  each 
curate  of  the  Guaranies,  for  the  maintenance  of  himfelf 
and  his  affifiants.  The  money  is  paid  to  the  fuperior, 
who  iffues  out  monthly  to  each  curate  as  much  as  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  his  fubfifience ;  and  v,  hen  they  want  any 
thing  extraordinary,  their  wants  are  fupplied  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  him.  But  the  Chiquitos  maintain  their  own 
curates.  In  every  town  there  is  a  plantation  fet  apart 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  curate,  which  is  cultivated 
by  the  joint  labour  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  jiroduce 
of  thefe  plantations  is  generally  more  than  fufficient  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  curates,  and  the  furplus  is  fold  to 
buy  ornaments  for  the  churches.  Nor  are  the  curates 
the  fpiritual  re£lors  of  the  towns  only  *,  they  are  alfo  in 
effeiB:  the  ciyil  governors.  It  is  true  there  are  In  every 
town  of  the  miffions  a  governor,  regidores,  and  alcaldes, 
as  there  are  in  the  other  towns  and  cities  under  the  Spa- 
nifh  government.  But  though  the  governor  is  ele£led 
by  the  Indians,  he  mufl  be  approved  by  the  curate  be¬ 
fore  he  enters  upon  his  office  j  nor  can  he  chafiife  or  pu- 
niffi  delinquents  without  the  curate’s  permiffion.  The 
curate  examines  thofe  who  are  accufed  of  offences  j  and 
if  he  finds  them  guilty,  delivers  them  to  the  governor  to 
be  puniflied,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offence  committed.  He  fometimes  orders  them  to  be 
imprifoned  for  a  few  days,  fometimes  to  faft,  and,  when 
the  fault  is  confiderable,  to  he  whipped,  which  is  the 
feverefl  puuifhment  that  is  ever  inflided  j  for  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  inftru6lions  of  the  curates  have  been  fo 
efficacious,  that  murder  and  fuch  like  heinous  crimes  are 
never  here  committed.  And  even  Before  they  undergo 
thefe  gentle  corre61  ions,  the  curate  difeourfes  the  offen¬ 
ders  in  a  mild  friendly  manner  j  and  endeavours  to  excite 
in  them  a  due  fenfc  of  their  crime,  and  of  the  ill  confe- 
quences  that  might  flow  from  It,  and  to  convince  them 
that  they  merit  a  niueh  greater  punifliment  than  is  in- 
fii61ed.  This  mild  treatment  prevents  tumults  and  in- 
furreCtions,  and  acquires  the  curates  univerfal  veneration 
and  effeem.  The  alcaldes  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
regidores.  The  governor,  regidores,  and  alcaldes  are 
all  Indians  of  the  beft  capacities ;  and  are  in  effect  only 
fo  many  overfeers  appointed  by  the  curate,  and  dignified 
with  thefe  empty  titles  (c). 

Every  town  has  its  armory  or  magazine,  in  which  are 

lodged 


(c)  We  call  them  empl^  titles  ;  becaufe  in  all  caufes  the  Jefnit  or  curate  of  the  parlfh  was  a  kind  of  fovereign,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  petty  prince,  and  obeyed  as  an  oracle.  Whatever  forms  might  take  place  in  the  choice  of  the  chiefs  of 

the 
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Paraguay,  lodged  the  fire-arms  or  other  Aveapons  wherewith  the  mi- 
litia  are  armed  when  they  take  the  field  to  repel  the  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Avild  Indians.  The  mili¬ 
tia  are  very  dexterous  and  expert  in  the  management  of 
their  arms  5  and  are  exercifed  on  the  eves  of  ft  Rivals  in 
the  fquares  or  public  places  of  the  towns.  The  militia 
is  coinpofed  of  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  bear  arms:  they 
are  termed  into  companies,  which  have  each  a  proper 
number  of  officers,  ehofen  from  amongfl  thofe  who  are 
.  moft  ditlinguilhed  for  judgment  and  condu(5l.  1'he 

drefs  of  the  officers  is  rich,  adorned  Avith  gold  and  filver, 
and  the  device  of  the  town  to  Avhich  they  belong:  they 
always  appear  in  their  uniforms  on  feftivals,  and  on  the 
days  of  military  exercife.  The  governor,  alcaldes,  and 
regidores  have  alfo  proper  robes  and  dreffes  fuitable  to 
their  refpe^live  offices,  in  ivhich  they  appear  on  public 
occafions.  There  are  fchools  in  every  toAVn,  in  Avhich 
the  common  people  are  taught  reading  and  Avriting,  and 
alfo  mufic  and  dancing;  in  Avhich  arts  they  become  very 
jkilful.  The  Jefuits  are  very  careful  in  confulting  the 
natural  bent  and  genius  of  their  fcholars,  and  in  dire£l- 
ing  their  Rudies  and  application  accordingly.  Tlie  lads 
of  the  moR  promifing  genius  are  taught  the  Latin  tongue 
with  great  fuccefs.  In  one  of  the  court-yards  of  every 
curate’s  houfe  are  various  ftiops  or  Avorkhoufes  of  pain¬ 
ters,  carvers,  gilders,  filverfmitbs,  carpenters,  Aveavers, 
and  clockmakers,  and  of  feveral  other  mechanits  and  ar- 
tizans,  Avho  daily  AVork  for  the  public  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  coadjutors,  and  at  the  fame  time  teach  the 
youth  their  refpe£live  arts  and  occupations. 

The  churches  are  large,  Avell  built,  finely  decorated 
and  enlightened,  and  not  inferior  to  the  richeR  in  Peru. 
Each  church  has  a  choir  of  mufic,  compofed  of  inRru- 
ments  of  all  forts,  and  very  good  voices;  fo  that  divine 
fervice  is  celebrated  here  Avith  as  much  pomp  and  folem- 
nlty  as  in  cathedrals:  nor  are  the  public  proceffions  lefs 
fplendid,  efpecially  that  of  the  hoR  ;  Arhich,  Avhenever 
it  is  carried  abroad,  is  attended  by  the  goA'ernor,  alcal¬ 
des,  and  regidores,  in  their  robes,  and  alfo  by  the  mili¬ 
tia  in  a  body.  'The  houfes  of  the  Indians  are  as  Avell 
built  and  as  Avell  furniRied  as  moRof  the  Spanifli  houfes 
in  Peru.  The  greateft  part  indeed  have  mud  Avails, 
others  are  built  Avith  brick,  and  fome  Avith  Rone,  but  all 
are  covered  Avith  tiles.  In  every  toAvn  there  is  a  houfe 
where  gunpowder  is  made,  that  they  may  never  Avant  it 
when  they  are  obliged  to  take  arms,  and  ahvays  haA^e  it 
ready  to  make  artificial  fircAvorks  on  rejoicing  days:  for 
all  feRivalsare  here  obferved  Avith  as  great  ceremony  and 
exa61:nefs  as  in  the  grcateR  cities.  Upon  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  ncAV  king  of  Spain,  the  governors,  alcaldes,  re¬ 
gidores,  and  officers  of  the  militia,  appear  drefitd  in  ncAV 
robes  and  uniforms  of  a  different  faRiioii  from  thofe  they 
Wore  before.  There  is  a  fort  of  convent  in  every  toAvn; 
in  one  part  Avhereof  are  confined  Avomen  of  an  ill  life,  and 
the  other  part  is  deRined  for  the  reception  of  married 
Avomen  Avho  have  no  family,  and  avIio  retire  thither 
Avhen  their  huffiands  are  abfent.  For  the  maintenance 
of  this  houfe,  and  for  the  fupport  of  orphans,  and  of  old 


and  infirm  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tOAvn  Avork  Paraguay. 
tAvo  days  in  every  week  ;  and  the  profits  of  their  labour, ' 

Avhich  is  called  the  labour  of  the  community^  are  fet 
apart  for  the  purpofe.  If  the  produce  of  this  labour  be 
more  than  is  neceffary  for  their  fubfiRence,  the  furplus 
is  laid  out  to  buy  ornaments  for  the  churches,  and 
clothes  for  the  orphans  and  aged  and  infirm  people  ;  fo 
that  here  are  no  beggars,  nor  any  Avho  Avant  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  In  ffiort,  by  the  Avife  policy  and  prudent 
regulations  of  the  Jefuits,  the  Avhole  community  enjoys 
peace  and  happinefs. 

“  The  Guaranies  are  fo  profufe  and  negligent,  that 
the  curates  are  obliged  to  take  into  their  hands  all  their 
goods  and  Ruffs  as  foon  as  they  are  manufaflured  and 
made  ready  {or  fale ;  otherAvife  they  Avould  AvaRe  and 
deRroy  them,  and  not  be  able  to  maintain  themfelves. 

The  Chiquitos,  on  the  contrary,  are  diligent  and  frugal; 
fo  that  the  curates  have  no  other  trouble  with  them  than 
the  affiRing  them  in  the  difpofal  of  their  goods,  and  pro¬ 
curing  returns  for  them.  For  this  purpofe  the  fociety 
keeps  a  fadlor  or  procurator  at  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  Avhom  the  merchandife  of  the  miffions  is  fent 
to  be  difpofecUof;  and  thefe  fadlors  return  the  value  to 
the  fathers  in  Rich  forts  of  European  commodities  as  are 
Avanted.  The  goods  of  every  toAvn  are  kept  feparate  ; 
and  the  royal  taxes  are  taken  out  of  them  Avithout  any 
other  difeounts  or  alloAvances,  fave  the  Ripends  of  the 
curates  of  the  Guaranies  and  the  penfions  of  the  caciques. 

The  fathers  clioofe  to  manage  the  commerce  of  their 
fubjedls  themfelves,  leR  they  Riould  contradl  vices  by 
their  communication  Avith  other  people.  In  this  refpedl 
the  fathers  are  fo  careful,  that  they  Avill  not  fuffer  any  of 
the  people  of  Peru,  Avhether  they  be  Spaniards,  Mefli- 
zos,  or  Indians,  to  enter  into  the  territories  of  the  mif¬ 
fions.  They  fay  that  the  Indians  are  but  juR  recovered 
from  a  barbarous  and  diffolutc  Avay  of  life,  and  that  their 
manners  are  noAV  pure  and  innocent;  but  that  if  Rrangers 
were  fpffered  to  come  among  them,  the  Indians  Avould 
foon  get  acquainted  Avith  people  of  loofe  lives :  and  as 
the  Guaranies  efpecially  are  A^ery  prone  to  vice,  Avicked- 
ne fs,  diforder,  and  rebellion  AA^ould  foon  be  introduced  ; 
the  foeiety  Avould  lofe  all  the  fouls  they  have  converted  ; 
and  their  little  republic  Avould  be  utterly  fubA^erted. 
HoAvever,  there  are  fome  Avho  fufpedi  that  thefe  are  all 
fpecious  pretences;  and  that  the  fociety ’s real  motive  for 
prohibiting  all  intercourfe  Avith  Rrangers,  is  the  fear  of 
rivals  in  the  beneficial  commerce  of  Paraguay,  Avhich  is 
noAV  entirely  in  their  hands.” 


Such  is  the  account  they  themfelves  have  given  us  of 
their  oAvn  condiuR :  but  others  have  treated  their  charac¬ 
ters  Avith  more  feA'^erity;  accufing  them  of  pride,  haugh- 
tinefs,  and  abufing  their  authority  to  the  grcateR  degree  ; 
infomuch  that  they  Avould  have  caufed  the  magiRrates  to 
be  Avhipped  in  their  prefence,  and  obliged  perfons  of  the 
higheR  diRindlion  Avithin  their  jurifdiiRion  to  kifs  the 
hem  of  their  garment,  as  the  greateR  honour  at  Avhich 
they  could  poffibly  arriv^e.  To  this  might  be  added,  the 
utter  abolition  of  all  ideas  of  property ;  Avhich  indeed  Avas 

rendered 


the  feveral  departments,  their  fuccefs  ultimately  depended  on  him.  The  cacique  held  of  him  ;  tlie  general  received 
his  commiffion  and  inRru^Iions  from  him  ;  and  all  h  s  decifions  Avere  Avithout  appeal.  I  here  AA'ere,  AVe  are  inform¬ 
ed,  not  lefs  than  6000  pariRies  on  tlv'  banks  of  the  rh^ers  Uruguay  and  Parana,  not  exceeding  the  diRance  of  30 
miles  from  each  oUier  ;  in  each  of  Avhieh  Avas  a  Jefuit  or  curate. 
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Paraguay  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  general  magazines  and  ftorehoufes 
p  P  -  which  they  eflablifhed,  and  from  which,  together  with 
C—yJLj  the  herds  of  cattle  kept  for  the  public  ufe,  they  fupplied 
the  wants  of  individuals  as  occalion  required  ^  yet  dill  it 
was  objedled  to  the  chara61er  of  the  fraternity,  that  they 
poffefled  large  property  tllemfelves,  and  claimed  the  ab- 
foliite  difpofal  of  the  meaneft  effeds  in  Paraguay.  All 
inanufadures  belonged  to  them  5  every  natural  commo¬ 
dity  was  brought  to  them  ;  and  the  treafures  annually 
remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order  were  thought  to  be 
a  proof  that  zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  only  motive  by 
which  they  were  influenced. 

B elides  the  parochial  or  provincial  governments,  there 
was  a  kind  of  fupreme  council,  compofed  of  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  fathers,  who  concerted  the  mcafures 
neceffary  for  promoting  the  common  concerns  of  the 
miflion,  framed  new  laws,  corre61ed  or  abolifhed  old 
ones,  and,  in  a  word,  adapted  every  thing  to  circum- 
ilances.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  obje61s 
of  the  annual  councils  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  Ihould 
efl*e61ually  deprive  Grangers  of  all  intelligence  concern¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  miflion^  Hence  the  natives  were  re- 
'dralned  from  learning  the  Spanidi  tongue,  and  were 
taught,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  their  falvatlon  to  hold 
any  converfation  with  a  fubje61  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 
But  the  circumdance  that  rendered  their  defigns  mod 
fufpieious,  was  the  edablilliment  of  a  military  force, 
Every  parifh  had  its  corps  of  horfe  and  foot,  who  were 
duly  exerclfed  every  Sunda}'  j  and  it  was  faid,  that  the 
whole  amounted  to  a  body  of  yo,ooo  or  80,000  troops, 
well  difeiplined. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  metropolis  of  this  vad 
province,  was  taken  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
his  Britannic  majedy,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Home 
Popham  and  Major-general  Beresford,  on  the  26th  of 
June  1806.  It  was  attacked  on  the  9th  of  Augud  the 
fame  year,  by  a  detachment  of  Spanlfli  troops  from 
Monte  Video,  and  obliged  to  furrender  on  the  12th 
under  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  after- 
w’ards  obferved  ;  and  General  Beresford,  the  oflicers, 
troops,  marines  of  the  fquadron,  and  a  few  feamen,  re¬ 
mained  prlfoners  of  war.  A  more  confiderable  force, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general  Whitelocke, 
w^as  afterwards  fent  to  reduce  it.  That  officer,  after  a 
number  of  fkirmifhes  and  partial  engagements  with  the 
enemy,  in  which  the  officers  and  troops  under  his 
command  exhibited  abundant  proofs  of  great  bravery, 
thought  proper  to  abandon  the  idea  of  reducing  the 
town.  The  reafon  alTigned  by  him  for  this  myderi- 
ous  condudt,  the  dread  that  all  the  prlfoners  would  be 
maflacred  by  an  exafperated  mob,  might  have  done 
honour  to  his  humanity,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  or  not  that  was  founded  on  fa61.  The  Brltifh 
government  certainly  thought  otherwife,  and  the  degrad¬ 
ing  fentence  of  the  court  martial  by  w'hich  he  was  tried, 
gives  us  reafon  to  conclude  that  his  anxiety  for  the  life 
of  General  Beresford  and  the  red  of  the  Britifh  prlfoners 
was  nothing  more  than  a  pretext. — The  reader  will  find 
fome  intereding  information  wdth  regard  to  this  country 
in  Davie’s  Letters  from  Paraguay  in  1803. 

PARALIPOMENA,  in  matters  of  literature,  de¬ 
notes  a  fupplement  of , things  omitted  in  a  preceding 
work. 

PARALEPSIS.  See  Oratory,  N®  87. 
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PARALLACTIC,  in  general,  fomething  relating  ParalIa(Ric^ 
to  the  parallax  of  heavenly  bodies.  See  Parallax.  I'arallax/ 
PARALLAX,  in  AJlronomy^  is  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  places  of  any  ccledial  objed,  as  feen  from  the 
furfacc  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  the  fame 
indant,  ^  ^ 

Let  E  in  figure  of  parallax,  reprefent  the  centre  oflUuftratiott. 
the  earthy  O  the  place  of  an  obferver  on  its  furface, 
whofe  vifiblc  horizon  is  OH,  and  true  horizon  EF:  Now 
let  ZDT  be  a  portion  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens, 
and  A  the  place  of  any  obje6l  in  the  vifible  horizon  5 
join  E  A,  and  produce  it  to  C  j  then  C  is  the  true  place 
of  the  objedt,  and  H  is  its  apparent  place,  and  the  angle 
CAH  is  the  parallax  j  or,  becailfe  the  nbjedl  is  in  the 
horizon,  it  is  called  the  horizontal parallax.  But  O AE, 
the  angle  which  the  earth’s  radius  fubtends  at  the  objedt, 
is  equal  to  CAH  :  Hence  the  horizontal  parallax  of  an 
objedt  may  be  defined  to  be  the  angle  which  the  earth’s 
femidiameter  fubtends  at  that  objedt.  For  the  various 
methods  hitherto  propofed  to  find  the  quantity  of  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  an  objedt,  fee  Astronomy. 

The  wdiole  effedl  of  parallax  is  in  a  vertical  diredllon  : 

For  the  paralladlic  angle  is  in  the  plane  pafling  through 
the  obferver  and  the  earth’s  centre  j  wdilch  plane  is  nc- 
ceffarily  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  earth  being 
confidered  a  fphere.  ^ 

The  mote  elevated  an  objedl  is  above  the  horizon,  the  The  parah 
lefs  is  the  parallax,  its  dlftauce  from  the  earth’s  centre 
continuing  the  fame.  When  the  objedl  is  in  the  zenith, 
it  has  no  parallax  5  but  when  in  the  horizon,  its  parallax  the  objed 
is  greatcfl.  The  horizontal  parallax  being  given,  the  from  the 
parallax  at  any  given  altitude  may  be  found  by  the  fol-  zenith, 
lowing  rule  ;  ^ 

To  the  logarithmic  cofine  of  the  given  altitude,  add  The  fine  of 
the  log.  fine  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  the  fum,  rejcdl- 
ing  10  from  the  index,  will  be  the  log.  fine  of  the 
rallax  in  altitude.  thehor.par. 

Demonjl ration.  Let  B  be  the  place  of  an  objedl  ;  pro-  as  the  co- 
duce  OB,  ED  to  F  and  D  ^  then  the  angle  BOZ  will^^”® 
be  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  objedl,  BEZ  the  true  tcT* 
altitude,  and  OBE  the  parallax  in  altitude.  Now  in  the  radius* 
the  triangle  AOE, 

R  :  fine  OAE  ::  EA  :  EO. 

And  in  the  triangle  OBE 

BE  (==:EA)  :  EO  ::  fine  BOE  :  fine  OBE. 

Hence  R  :  cofine  BOA  ::  fine  OAE  :  fine  OBE. 

As  the  two  laft  terms  are  generally  fmall  quantities, 
the  arch  may  be  fubftituted  in  place  of  its  fine  without 
any  fenfible  error. 

Example,  Let  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon’s 
centre  be  39°  25',  and  the  moon’s  horizontal  parallax 
56'  54".  Required  the  parallax  in  altitude. 

Moon’s  apparent  alt.  39^^  25'  cofine  9.8879260 
Moon’s  horizontal  par.  56'  54''  fine  8.2188186 

Moon’s  par.  in  altitude  43’  57"  fine  8.1067446 

Or,  to  the  fecant  of  the  moon’s  apparent  altitude, 
add  the  proportlor^il  logarithms  of  the  parallax  in  alti¬ 
tude. 

As  the  apparent  place  of  an  objedl  is  nearer  the  hori¬ 
zon  than  its  true  place,  the  parallax  is  therefore  to  be 
added  to  the  apparent  altitude,  to  obtain  the  true  alti¬ 
tude.  Hence  alfo  an  objedl  wall  appear  to  rife  later  and 
fet  fooner, 

The‘ 
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The  line  of  the  parallax  of  an  obje£l:  Is  inverfely  as 
its  diftanee  from  the  earth’s  centre. 

De?nonJl ration.  Let  A  be  the  place  of  an  obje£l:,  and 
H  the  place  of  the  fame  obje£l:  at  another  time,  or  that 
of  another  objeft  at  the  fame  inilantj  join  EH,  then  in 
the  triangles  AOE,  HOE, 

R  :  fine  OAE  ::  AE  ;  OE 
fine  OHE  :  R  ::  OE  :  EH 
Hence  fine  OHE  :  fine  OAE  ::  AE  :  EH. 

The  parallax  of  an  obje6l  makes  it  appear  more  di- 
Rant  from  the  meridian  than  it  really  is. 

DemonJ}ration„  The  true  and  apparent  places  of  an 
obje^  are  in  the  fame  vertical,  the  apparent  place  be¬ 
ing  lower  than  the  true  ;  and  all  verticals  meet  at  the 
zenith  :  Hence  the  apparent  place  of  an  obje6l  is  more 
did  ant  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian  than  the  true 
place. 

The  longitude,  latitude,  right  afeenfion,  and  decli¬ 
nation  of  an  objedl  are  affe£led  by  a  parallax.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  true  and  apparent  longitudes  is  cal¬ 
led  the  parallax  in  longitude ;  in  like  manner,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  true  and  apparent  latitudes,  right 
afeenfions,  and  declinations,  are  called  tlie  parallax  in 
latitude,^  right  afeenfton^  and  declination^  refpeiRively. — 
When  the  obje<R  is  in  the  nonagefimal,  the  parallax  in 
longitude  is  nothing,  but  that  in  latitude  is  greateft  ; 
and  when  the  obje(ft  is  in  the  meridian,  the  parallax  in 
right  afcenfion  vaniflies,  and  that  in  declination  is  a 
maximum.  The  apparent  longitude  is  greater  than  the 
true  longitude,  when  the  obje(fl:  is  eafi:  of  the  nonagefi¬ 
mal,  otherwife  lefs  5  and  when  the  objedl  is  in  the  eaft- 
ern  hemifphere,  the  apparent  right  afcenfion  exceeds  the 
true,  but  is  lefs  than  the  true  right  afcenfion  when  the 
obje<R  is  in  the  welfern  hemifphere.  The  apparent  place 
of  an  obje61:  is  more  diftant  from  the  elevated  poles  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  than  the  true  place:  hence, 
when  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  elevated  pole  of  the 
•ecliptic  are  of  the  fame  name,  the  apparent  latitude  is 
lefs  than  the  true  latitude,  otherwife  greater ;  and  the 
apparent  declination  will  be  lefs  or  greater  than  the  true 
declination,  according  as  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
■declination  of  the  objedt,  are  of  the  fame  or  of  a  contra¬ 
ry  denomination. 

The  parallaxes  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenfion, 
and  declination,  in  the  fpheroidal  hypothefis,  may  be 
found  by  the  following  formulae  *,  in  which  L  reprefents 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  dimlniflied  by  the  angle  con¬ 
tained  between  the  vertical  and  radius  of  the  given  place ; 
P  the  horizontal  parallax  for  that  place  ;  a  the  altitude 
of  the  nonagefimal  at  the  given  inftant ;  fl^the  apparent 
diilanee  of  the  obje£l:  from  the  nonagefimal;  / A  the  true 
and  apparent  latitudes  of  the  object  ;  D  5  the  true  and 
a]iparcnt  declinations  rifpeftivtly ;  and  in  its  apparent 
di (lance  from  the  meridian. 

Then  par.  in  long,  zz:  P.  fine  a,  fine  d,  fecant  /,  to  ra¬ 
dius  unity  ;  and  par.  in  lat.  zr  P.  cofine  coline 
A  rqp  p,  coline  d,  fine  a.  fine  A. 

The  fign  —  is  ufed  when  the  apparent  difianee  of 
the  objeft  from  the  nonagefimal  and  from  the  elevated 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  are  of  the  fame  affe(5lion,  and  the 
fign  -f-  if  of  different  affe61ion.  If  the  greatelf  precifion 
be  required,  the  following  quantity  O.OCOCO121 216. 
par.  long.*,  fine  2/,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  parallax  in 
latitude  found  as  above,  by  addition  or  fubtradllon,  ac*- 
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cording  as  the  true  difianee  of  the  obje£l  from  the  ele¬ 
vated  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  greater  or  lefs  than  90^. 

Again,  par,  in  right  afeen.  zz  P.  coline  L,  fine  in* 
fecant  D,  to  radius  unity  ;  and  par.  in  deelinalion 
=  P.  fine  L.  eofine  %  z^z;  P.  cofine  L.  line  co- 
fine  m. 

The  upper  or  lower  fign  is  to  be  ufed,  aecording  as 
the  difianee  of  the  obje<R  from  the  meridian  and  from 
the  elevated  pole  of  the  equator  are  of  the  fame  or  dif* 
ferent  affeflion.  Part  2d  of  par.  in  declination  zzr 
0.00000121216  par.  in  right  afeen.*,  fine  2  D,  which 
is  additive  to,  or  fubtra£live  from,  part  firft  of  parallax 
in  declination,  according  as  the  true  difianee  of  the  ob- 
je6l  from  the  elevated  pole  of  the  equator  is  greater  or 
lefs  than  90^.  For  the  moon’s  parallax,  fee  Astrono¬ 
my.  There  is  alfo  a  curious  paper  in  the  firfi  volume 
of  Aliatic  Refearehes,  p.  3  20,  &e.  on  the  fame  fubje6l, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

PjiRALLAX  of  the  Eartlds  annual  Orbit^  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  places  of  a  planet  as  feen  from  the 
fun  and  earth  at  the  fame  inftant.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  longitudes  of  the  planets  as  feen  from*  the 
fun  and  earth  is  called  the  parallax  in  longitude;  and 
the  difference  between  its  latitudes  is  the  parallax  in  la¬ 
titude* 

Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stnrs^  fee  ASTRONOMY, 
art.  268.  which  contains  an  account  of  the  method  ufed 
by  Dr  Herfchel,  to  afeertain  the  parallax  of  a  fiar 
which  appears  to  be  double,  from  obfervatlons  made  at 
oppolite  points  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  M.  Piazzi, 
the  difeoverer  of  the  planet  Ceres,  has  made  many  ob- 
fervations  of  the  Zenith  diftances  of  «  Lyrae,  Ardurus, 
Procyon,  and  Aquilae,  &c.  at  thofe  times  when  the  ef- 
fe{fis  of  parallax  ought  to  be  the  greateft.  His  obfer- 
vations  are  publiflied  in  the  icth  volume  of  the  Italian 
Society.  Let  jy  be  the  abfolute  parallax,  eonfequently, 

^“'^^^diftance  of  the  lUr  fVom  the  earth’  P"' 

rallax  of  Ardurus  in  declination  will  be  O.595/;,  and 
that  in  right  afcenfion,  1.005/?;  hence,  he  obferves, 
that  obfervatlons  of  the  right  afcenfion  of  this  fiar  are 
preferable  to  thofe  of  the  declination,  for  determining 
the  parallax  of  this  fiar. 

M.  Calendrelli,  in  a  work  printed  at  Rome  in  1806, 
has  given  the  refult  of  his  obfervations  of  the  zenith  di- 
fianees  of  cc  Lyrae,  made  with  the  fedor  of  Meff.  Maire 
and  Bofeovieh.  By  comparing  five  obfervations  in  June, 
with  four  In  December  1805,  and  five  in  March  with 
the  fame  number  in  June,  he  deduced  the  parallax  of  » 
Lyrae  in  declination  to  be  4/'7»  hi  right  akren- 

fion  6."85. —  According  to  M.  Piazzi,  the  parallax  is 
lefs  than  half  of  thefe  quantities  ;  and,  hence,  the  re^^ 
quired  quantity  not  exceeding  the  unavoidable  differ¬ 
ences  attending  obfervations,  it  appears  difficult  to  de* 
terraine  it,  fo  as  to  be  free  frtmi  doubt. 

Meff.  Delarabrc  and  Mechain  have  made  many  ob¬ 
fervations'  of  the  pule  fiar,  and  /S  Uifie  mlnoris,  being 
thofe  ftars  which  ought  to  have  the  greatefi  parallax  in 
declination,  at  the  times  moil  projier  to  difeover  their 
parallax  ;  but  from  the  coniparifi)n,  Xvhich  M.  De- 
lambre  made,  cf  the  zenith  difiances  of  thefe  fiars,  he 
difeovered  nothing  that  could  give  the  leaft  fufpieion  of 
a  jiarallax  ;  and  tlie  fniall  anomalies  which  he  obferved 
are  often  in  a  contrary  direction.  M.  Delambro  adds-, 
5  D  th«>t 
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that  thefe  ftars  being  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  may  be 
too  far  diilant  from  us  to  have  a  parallax  j  however,  al* 
though  this  may  be  the  cafe,  yet  it  appears  to  him  that 
the  fixed  ftars  have  no  parallax. 

The  parallax  of  Venus  affords  the  mofl;  corre<51  me¬ 
thod,  hitherto  propofed,  of  finding  the  diftance  of  the 
earth  from  the  ftin  j  and,  hence  the  diftances  of  the 
other  planets,  and  alfo  their  magnitudes.  For  this  dif- 
CGvery  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Halley. 
From  obfervations  of  the  tranfits  of  this  planet,  in  i‘]6l 
and  1769,  the  parallax  of  the  fun  has  been  more  accu¬ 
rately  determined  than  previous  thereto.  The  parallax 
of  Mars  has  alfo  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Parallax,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  change  of 
place  in  any  objed  ^rifing  from  viewing  it  obliquely 
•with  refpe6f  to  another  obje£l:.  I'hus  the  minute  hand 
of  a  watch  is  fild  to  have  a  parallax  when  it  is  viewed 
obliquely  *,  and  the  difference  between  the  inftants  fhown 
by  it,  when  viewed  dirc^lly  and  obliquely,  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  parallax  in  time. 

PARALLEL,  in  Geometry,  an  appellation  given  to 
lines,  furfaccs,  and  bodies,  everywhere  equidiftant  from 
each  other.  See  Geometry. 

Parallel  Sphere^  that  fituation  of  the  fphere  where¬ 
in  the  equator  coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles 
with  the  zenith  and  nadir. 

Parallel  Sailing,  See  Navigation,  book  i. 
chap.  iv. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,,  in  Afronomy,,  are  lefter  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  fphere  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  imagined  to 
pafs  through  every  degree  and  minute  of  the  colures. 

Parallels  of  Ahinide,  or  A/mucantars,  are  circles 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every 
degree  and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the  horizon 
and  zenith,  having  their  poles  in  the  zenith. 

Parallels  of  Declination,  in  /^fronomy,  are  the 
fame  with  parallels  of  latitude  in  geography. 

PARALLELOPIPED,  in  Geometry,  a  regular  fo- 
lid  comprehended  under  fix  parallelograms,  the  oppofite 
ones  whereof  are  fimilar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other. 

PARALOGISM,  in  Logic,  a  falfe  reafoning,  or  a 
fault  committed  in  demonftration,  when  a  confequence 
is  drawn  from  principles  that  are  falfe,  or,  though  true, 
are  not  proved  ;  or  when  a  propofition  is  paffed  over  that 
fhould  have  been  proved  by  the  way. 

PARALYSIS,  the  Palsy.  See  Medicine  Index. 

PARAMARIBO,  the  capital  of  the  former  Dutch 
fettlement  of  Surinam,  fituated  about  18  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  See  Surinam. 

PARAMOUNT,  (compounded  of  two  French 
words,  par,  i.  e.  per,  and  monter,  afeendere^,  fignifies 
in  our  law  the  “  higlieft  lord  of  the  fee,  of  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  and  hereditaments.”  As  there  may  be  a  lord 
mefiie  where  lands  are  held  of  an  inferior  lord,  who 
holds  them  of  a  fuperior  under  certain  fervices  j  fo  this 
fuperior  lord  is  lord  paramount,  Alfo  the  king  is  the 
chief  lord,  or  \oxd  paramount ,  of  all  the  lapds  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Co,  Lit.  I. 

PARANYMPH,  among  the  ancients,  the  perfon 
who  waited  on  the  bridegroom,  and  dire61ed  the  nuptial 
folemnities  *,  called  alfo  pronubus  and  aufpex,  becaufe 
the  ceremonies  began  by  taking  aufpicia.-  As  the  para- 
xiyroph  officiated  only  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom, 


a  woman  called  77 ofticia ted  on  the  part  of  thePararymi^ 
bride.  II 

PARAPET,  in  Portif  cation,  an  elevation  of  earth  , 
defigned  for  covering  the  foldiers  from  the  enemy’s  can-  ' 
non  or  fmall  fliot.  See  FortiitcatioN. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  or  Parafherna,  In  the 
civil  law^,  thofc  goods  which  a  wife  brings  her  hufband 
befides  her  dower,  and  which  are  ftill  to  remain  at  her 
difpofal  exclufive  of  her  hufband,  unlefs  there  is  fome 
provifion  made  to  the  contrary  in  the  marriage  contrail. 

Some  of  our  Engliffi  civilians  define  the  paraphernalia  to 
be  fuch  goods  as  a  wife  challengeth  over  and  above  her 
dower  or  jointure,  after  her  hufband’s  death  j  as  furni¬ 
ture  for  her  chamber,  wearing  apparel,  and  jewels, 
which  are  not  to  he  put  Into  the  Inventory  of  her  hut- 
band’s  goods  j  and  a  French  civilian  calls  paraphernalia 
the  moveables,  linen,  and  other  female  ncceflaries,  which 
are  adjudged  to  a  wife  in  prejudice  of  the  creditors, 
when  ftie  renounces  the  fucceffion  of  her  hulhand. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  a  diforder  of  the  penis,  where¬ 
in  the  prepuce  is  ffirunk,  and  withdrawn  behind  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  brought  to  cover 
the  fame  ;  which  generally  happens  in  venereal  difor- 
ders.  See  Surgery. 

PARAPHRASE,  an  explanation  of  fome  text  In 
clearer  and  more  ample  terms,  whereby  is  fupplied  what 
the  author  might  have  faid  or  thought  on  the  rubje(ft. 

Such  are  efteemed  Erafmus’s  Pharaphrafe  on  the  New 
Teftament,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  on  the  Pentateuch, 

&.C. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  See  Diaphragm,  Medicine  Index. 

PARAPHROSYNE,  a  word  ufed  by  medical  writ¬ 
ers  to  denote  a  delirium,  or  an  alienation  of  mind  In  fe¬ 
vers,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe. 

PARAPLEGIA,  a  fpecies  ofpalfy.  See  Medicine 
Index, 

PARAS  ANG,  an  ancient  Perfian  meafure,  different 
at  different  times,  and  in  different  places  ;  being  ufually 
30,  fometlmes  40,  and  fometimes  50  ftadia  or  furlongs. 

—The  word,  according  to  Littleton,  has  its  rife  from 
parafeh  angorius,  q.  d.  the  fpace  a  poftman  rides  from 
one  ftation,  angaria,  to  another. 

PARASCENIUM  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres,  was  a  place behind  the  feenes  whither  the 
a6Iors  withdrew  to  drefs  and  undrefs  themfelves.  The 
Romans  more  frequently  called  it  Poffeenium,  See 
Theatre. 

PARASELENE,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  a  mock 
moon  \  a  meteor  or  phenomenon  encompaffing  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous  ring  ;  wherein 
are  obferved  fometimes  one  and  fometlmes  two  or  more 
images  of  the  moon. 

PARASEMON,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  figure 
carved  on  the  prow  of  the  (hips  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
each  other.  This  figure  was  generally  that  of  a  bull, 
lion,  or  other  animal ;  fometimes  the  reprefentation  of 
a  mountain,  tree,  flower,  &.c. 

PARASITE,  among  the  Greeks,  was  originally  a 
very  reputable  title  j  the  parafites  being  a  kind  of  priefts, 
at  leaft  minifters,  of  the  gods,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  epulones  were  at  Rome.  They  took  care  of  the  fa- 
cred  corn,  or  the  corn  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
temples  and  the  gods,  viz.  facrifices,  feafts,  &c.  They 
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liad  even  tke  intendance  over  facrifices  ;  and  took  care 
that  they  were  duly  performed.  At  Athens  there  was 
a  kind  of  college  of  twelve  parafites  *,  each  people  of 
Attica  furnifhing  one,  who  was  always  chofen  out  of 
the  beft  families.  Polybius  adds,  that  a  parafite  was 
alfo  an  honourable  title  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
was  given  to  their  poets.  But  of  late  it  has  been  made 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  ufed  for  a  flatterer  or  mean  de¬ 
pendent. 

PARASITES,  or  PaRJSITWAL  Plants^  in  Botany^ 
filch  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk  or  branches 
t)f  other  plants,  from  irhence  they  receive  their  nourifh- 
raent,  and  will  not  grow  on  the  ground.  Such  are  the 
mlfletoe,  &.c. 

PARASTAT.®,  in  Anatomy*  See  Prostate. 
PARATALASSIA.  See  Primorie. 

PARBUNCLE,  In  a  (hip,  the  name  of  a  rope  al- 
moft  like  a  pair  of  flings  :  it  is  felzed  both  ends  toge¬ 
ther,  and  then  put  almofl:  double  about  any  heavy 
-thing  that  is  to  be  hoi  fled  in  or  out  of  the  fliip  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it,  to  hoift  it 
up  by. 

P  ARCi^,  in  heathen  mythology,  goddeffes  who  were 
fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the  accidents  and  events,  and  to 
determine  the  date  or  period,  of  human  life. 

The  Parcae  were  three,  Clotho,  Lachelis,  and  Atro- 
pos  ;  becaufe,  forfooth,  all  things  have  their  beginning, 
progrefs,  and  end.  Hence  the  poets  tell  us,  the  Parc^ 
fpun  the  thread  of  men’s  lives  •,  that  Clotho  held  the  di- 
ftaff,  and  drew  the  thread  •,  Lachefls  twirled  the  fpindle, 
and  fpun  it  *,  and  Atropos  cut  it.  Clotho  colum  retinet^ 
Lache/is  net^  Atropos  fecat. 

The  ancients  reprefent  the  Parcae  divers  ways  :  Lu¬ 
cian,  in  the  fliape  of  three  poor  old  women,  having  large 
locks  of  wool,  mixed  with  daffodils  on  their  heads ;  one 
cf  which  holds  a  diftaff,  the  other  a  wheel,  and  the  third 
a  pair  of  fciiTars,  wherewith  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
Others  reprefent  them  otherwlfe  :  Clotho  appearing  in  a 
long  robe  of  divers  colours,  wearing  a  crown  upon  her 
head  adorned  with  feven  ftars,  and  holding  a  diftaff  in 
her  hand  ;  Lachefls  in  a  robe  befet  with  ftars,  with  fe- 
veral  fpindles  in  her  hand  5  and  Atropos,  clad  in  black, 
cutting  the  thread  with  a  pair  of  large  feiffars. 

The  ancients  imagined  that  the  Parcae  ufed  white 
wool  for  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  black  for  a  fhort  and 
unfortunate  one.  See  Neceffity,  in  MtTHOLOGY. 

PARCHMENT,  the  fkins  of  flieep  or  goats  prepa¬ 
red  after  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for  writing 
upon,  covering  books,  &c. 

The  wwd  comes  from  the  Latin  pergamena^  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  this  manufa(Elure  \  which  is  fald  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  city  Pergamos,  to  Eumenes  king 
v/hcreof  its  invention  isufually  aferibed  •,  though,  in  rea¬ 
lity,  that  prince  appears  rather  to  have  been  the  impro¬ 
ver  than  the  inventor  of  parchment.  For  the  Perfians 
of  old,  according  to  Diodorus,  wrote  all  their  records 
on  fkins ;  and  the  ancient  lonians,  as  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  made  ufe  of  flieep  fkins  and  goat  fkins  in 
w’riting,  many  ages  before  Eumenes’s  time.  Nor  need 
we  doubt  that  fuch  fkins  were  prepred  and  drelfed  for 
thatJ'purpofe,  after  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  our  parch¬ 
ment  *,  though  probably  not  fo  artificially. — The  manu- 
fadure  of  parchment  is  begun  by  the  fkinner,  and  fi- 
niflied  by  the  parchment  maker. 

The  fkln  having  been  dripped  of  its  wool,  and  placed 


in  the  lime  pit,  in  the  manner  deferibed  under  the  artl-  Parchment 
cle  Shammy,  the  fkinner  ftretches  it  on  a  kind  of  frame, 
and  pares  off  the  flefh  with  an  iron  inftrument  *,  this  done, 
it  is  raoiftened  with  a  rag  \  and  powdered  chalk  being 
fpread  over  it,  the  fkinner  takes  a  large  pumice  Hone, 
flat  at  bottom,  and  rubs  over  the  fkin,  and  thus  fcours 
off  the  flefh  j  he  then  goes  over  it  again  with  an  iron  in¬ 
ftrument,  moiftens  it  as  before,  and  rubs  it  again  with 
the  pumice  ftone  without  any  chalk  underneath  :  this 
fmooths  and  foftens  the  flefh  fide  very  confiderably.  He 
then  drains  it  again,  by  paffing  over  it  the  iron  inftru¬ 
ment  as  before.  The  flefti  fide  being  thus  drained,  by 
feraping  off  the  moifture,  he  in  the  fame  manner  paffes 
the  iron  over  the  wool  or  hair  fide  :  then  ftretches  it  on 
a  frame,  and  ferapes  the  flefh  fide  again  :  this  liniflies 
its  draining  *,  and  the  more  it  is  drained  the  whiter  it 
becomes.  The  fkinner  now  throws  on  more  chalk, 
fweeping  it  over  with  a  piece  of  lamb  fkin  that  has  the 
wool  on  j  and  this  fmooths  it  ftill  farther.  It  is  no^y 
left  to  dry,  and  when  dried,  taken  off  the  frame  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  all  round.  The  fkin  thus  far  prepared  by  the 
fkinner,  is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  parchment  ma¬ 
ker,  who  firft,  while  it  is  dry,  pares  it  on  a  fummer, 

(which  is  a  calf  fkin  ftretched  in  a  frame),  with  a  fharp- 
er  inftrument  than  that  ufed  by  the  fkinner  j  and  work* 
ing  with  the  arm  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fkin,  takes  away  about  one  half  of  its  thicknefs.  The 
fkin  thus  equally  pared  on  the  flefli  fide,  is  again  render¬ 
ed  fmooth,  by  being  rubbed  with  the  pumice  ftone,  on 
a  bench  covered  with  a  fack  fluffed  with  flocks  ;  which 
leaves  the  parchment  in  a  condition  fit  for  writing  up¬ 
on.  The  parings  thus  taken  off  the  leather,  are  ufed  in 
making  glue,  fize,  &c.  See  the  article  Glue,  &.c. 

What  is  called  vellum  is  only  parchment  made  of  the 
fkins  of  abortives,  or  at  leaft  fucking  calves.  This  has 
a  much  finer  grain,  and  is  "whiter  and  fmoother  than 
parchment  \  but  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  except 
its  not  being  paffed  through  the  lime  pit. 

PARDALIS.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index* 

PARDIES,  Ignatius  Gaston,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  French  Jefuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  He  taught 
polite  literature  for  feveral  years*,  during  which  time  he 
compofed  feveral  fmall  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
with  peculiar  delicacy  of  thought  and  ftyle.  At  length 
he  devoted  himftlf  entirely  to  mathematics  ai.d  natural 
philofophy,  and  read  all  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  mo¬ 
dern,  in  thofe  branches  of  knowledge.  He  died  in  1673, 
of  an  infedliou^  diforder  contra61cd  by  conft  fin^g  and 
preaching  to  the  prifoners  in  the  Bicetre  during  the 
Eafter  holidays.  Father  Pardies  publiflied  feveral  works  ^ 
of  which  his  Elements  of  Ge^'metry  are  wi  11  known  in 
this  country,  where  a  tranflation  of  them  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions.  In  1672  he  had  a  difpute  with 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  refpe^ing  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours  ;  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£llons  for  that  year. 

PARDON,  m  Criminal  Law,  is  the  remitting  or  for¬ 
giving  an  offence  committed  againft  the  king. 

Law  (fays  an  able  writer)  cannot  be  framed  on  prin-  Beceana  0% 
ciples  of  compaffion  to  guilt  )  yet  juftice,  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  England,  is  bound  to  be  adminiftered  in  mer- 
cy  :  this  is  promifed  by  the  king  in  his  coronation  oatji ; 
and  it  is  that  a6l  of  his  government  which  is  the  moft 
perfonal  and  moft  entirely  his  own.  The  king  con¬ 
demns  no  man  ^  tjiat  rugged  talk  he  leaves  to  his  courts 
.5^2  “  of 
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of  juftice  :  the  great  operation  of  Ills  fceplre  is  mercy. 

power  of  pardoning  was  faid  by  our  Saxon  anceiiors 
to  be  derived  a  lege  fur  dignitatis  :  and  it  is  declared  in 
parliament,  by  ilat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  that  no  other 
perfon  hath  power  to  pardon  or  remit  any  treafon  or  fe¬ 
lonies  whatfoever  ;  but  that  the  king  hath  the  whole 
and  foie  power  tliereuf,  united  and  knit  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  mo¬ 
narchy  in  general  above  any  other  form  of  government, 
that  there  is  a  magiflrate  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  ex¬ 
tend  mercy  wherever  he  thinks  it  is  deferved  *,  holding 
a  court  of  equity  in  his  own  breaft,  to  foften  the  rigour 
of  the  general  law,  in  fueh  criminal  cafes  as  merit  an 
exemption  from  punifhmcnt.  Pardons  (according  to 
fome  theories)  Oiould  be  excluded  in  a  perfc6I  legifla- 
tion,  where  punilhraents  are  mild,  but  certain  5  for  that 
the  clemency  of  the  prince  feems  a  tacit  difapprobation 
of  the  laws.  But  the  cxclufion  of  pardons  rauft  ncccffa- 
rily  Introduce  a  very  dangerous  power  in  the  judge  or 
jury  j  that  of  conftruing  the  criminal  la’w  by  the  fpirit 
inflcad  of  the  letter  ;  or  elfe  it  mull  be  holden,  what  no 
man  wnll  feriouily  avow,  that  the  filuation  and  circum- 
flances  of  the  offender  (though  they  alter  not  the  effcnce 
of  the  crime)  ought  to  make  no  dillin£lion  in  the  punifh- 
ment.  In  democracies,  however,  this  powder  of  pardon 
can  never  fubfjft  ;  for  there  nothing  higher  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  than  the  magi  Urate  who  adminlllers  the  laws  : 
and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  power  of  judging  and 
of  pardoning  to  centre  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  This 
(as  the  prefident  Montefquicu  obferves)  would  oblige 
him  very  often  to  contraclidl  himfclf,  to  make  and  to 
unmake  In'?  decifions  :  it  wmuld  tend  to  confound  all 
ideas  of  right  among  the  mafs  of  people  5  as  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  tell,  whether  a  prifoner  were  difehar- 
ged  by  his  innocence,  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  fa¬ 
vour.  In  Holland,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  ffadtholder, 
there  is  no  power  of  pardoning  lodged  in  any  other 
member  of  the  (late.  But  in  monarchies  the  king  afls 
in  a  fuperior  fphere  ;  and  though  he  regulates  the  whole 
government  as  the  firfl  mover,  yet  he  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  difagreeable  or  invidious  parts  of  it.  When¬ 
ever  the  nation  fee  him  perfonally  engaged,  it  is  only 
in  works  of  legillature,  munificence,  or  compaffion. 
To  him  therefore  the  people  look  up  as  the  fountain  of 
nothing  but  bounty  and  grace  ;  and  thefe  repeated  a61s 
of  goodnefs,  coming  immediately  from  his  own  hand, 
endear  the  fovereign  to  his  fubje£ls,  ancTcontribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  root  in  their  hearts  that  filial  affeflion 
and  perfonal  loyalty  which  are  the  fure  eftablilhmcnt  of 
a  prince. 

The  king  may  pardon  all  offences  merely  againft  the 
crown  or  the  public  ;  excepting,  i.  That,  to  preferve 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  the  committing  any  man  to 
prifon  out  of  the  realm,  is,  by  the  habeas  corpus  a6I, 
31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  made  a  preemunire^  unpardonable  even 
by  the  king.  Nor,  2.  can  the  king  pardon,  where  pri¬ 
vate  jufirce  is  principally  concerned  in  the  pvofccution  of 
offenders  :  Non  potej}  rex  gratiam  facere  cum  injuria  et 
damno  aliorum.  Therefore,  in  appeals^  of  all  kind’s 
(which  are  the  fuit,  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  party 
injured),  the  profeeutor  may  releafe  5  but  the  king  can¬ 
not  pardon.  Neither  can  he  pardon  a  common  nuifance, 
\vliile  it  remains  unredreffed,  or  fo  as  to  prevent  an  a- 
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batenient  of  it  ;  though  afterwards  he  may  remit  the 
fine  :  becaufe  though  the  profeeulion  is  veiled  in  the 
king  to  avoid  the  multiplicity  of  fuits,  yet  (during  its 
continuance)  tins  efibnee  favours  more  of  tiie  nature  of 
a  private  injury  to  each  individual  in  the  neighbourhood, 
than  of  a  public  wrong.  Neither,  laltly,  can  the  king 
pardon  an  oflerice  againfi  a  popular  or  penal  llatute,  af¬ 
ter  inf(>rmalion  brought :  tor  thertby  the  informer  hath 
acquired  a  private  property  in  his  part  of  the  penaltv. 

There  is  alfo  a  refiriition  of  a  peculiar  nature,  that 
affe(5ls  tlie  prerogative  of  pardoning,  in  cafe  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  impeachments,  viz.  that  the  king’s  pardon  can¬ 
not  be  pleaded  to  any  iueh  impeachiuent,  in  as  to  im¬ 
pede  the  inquiry,  and  Hop  the  proiccution  of  great  and 
notorious  oft'enders.  Therefore,  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  earl  of  Danby  was  impeached  by  the 
houfe  of  commons  of  high  treafon  and  other  inifdcmean- 
ors,  and  pleaded  the  king’s  pardon  in  bar  of  the  fame, 
the  commons  alleged,  “  That  there  was  no  precedent 
that  ever  any  pardon  was  granted  to  any  perfon  im¬ 
peached  by  the  commons  of  high  treafon,  or  other  high 
crimes,  depending  the  impeachment  and  thereupon 
refolved,  “  That  the  pardon  fo  pleaded  was  Illegal  and 
void,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  bar  of  tlie  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  commons  of  England  for  which  re- 
folution  they  affigned  this  reafon  to  the  houfe  of  lords, 

“  That  the  fetting  up  a  pardon  to  be  a  bar  of  an  im¬ 
peachment  defeats  the  whole  ufe  and  cffe<5f  of  impeach¬ 
ments  :  for  Ihould  this  point  be  admitted,  or  Hand 
doubted,  It  would  totally  difeourage  the  exhibiting  any 
for  the  future-,  whereby  the  chief  iiiHitution  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  government  would  be  deHroyed.”  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  the  commons  renewed  the  fame 
claim,  and  voted,  “  That  a  pardon  is  not  pleadable  in 
bar  of  an  impeachment,”  And  at  length,  it  was  ena6l- 
ed  by  the  a6l  of  fettlement,  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2. 
“  That  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal  of  England  (hall 
be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  par¬ 
liament.”  But,  after  the  impeachment  has  been  folemn- 
ly  heard  and  determined,  it  is  not  underHood  that  the 
king’s  royal  grace  is  farther  refl rained  or  abridged  :  for, 
after  the  impeachment  and  attainder  of  the  fix  rebel 
lords  in  1715,  three  of  them  w-cre  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
prieved  by  the  crown  ;  and  at  length  received  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  king’s  moH  gracious  pardon. 

The  effect  of  fueh  pardon  by  the  king,  is  to  make 
the  offender  a  new  man  ;  to  acquit  him  of  all  corporal 
penalties  and  forfeitures  annexed  to  that  offence  fur 
which  he  obtains  his  pardon  ;  and  not  fo  much  to  reHore 
his  former,  as  to  give  him  a  new  credit  and  capacity. 
But  nothing  can  reHor^  or  purify  the  blood  Tvhen  once 
corrupted,  if  the  pardon  be  not  allowed  till  after  attain¬ 
der,  but  the  high  and  tranfeendant  power  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Yet  if  a  perfon  attainted  receive  the  king’s  par¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  hath  a  fon,  that  fon  may  be  heir  to 
his  father  becaufe  the  father  being  made  a  new  man, 
might  tranfmit  new  inheritable  blood  ;  though,  had  he 
been  born  before  th-e  pardon,  he  could  never  have  inhe¬ 
rited  at  all. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  pardons  In  this  kingdom. 
Thefe,  like  other  good  things,  may  doubtlcfs  be  abu- 
fed*,  and  if  they  are  in  any  inHance,  their  abufe  defer ves 
cenfure  :  but  that  in  their  nature  they  (hould  be  counted 
abfurd, 'arbitrary,  and  dcHrudive  of  morality,  can,  we 
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fufpe^^,  proceed  from  nothing  but  from  the  prcfumptivc 
petulance  of  modern  reformers,  or  from  the  new  lyflem 
of  civil  equality. 

We  arc  told,  however,  by^a  late  champion  for  the 
Rights  of  Man,  that  “  the  very  word  to  a  rcileding 
^VolitiTaT  abfurdity.  ‘  What  is  the  rule  that 

’'juliiu.  ought  in  all  cafes  to  preferibe  to  my  condu6f  ?’  Surely 
juftice  :  underftanding  by  judice  the  grealell  utility  of 
the  whole  inafs  of  things  that  may  be  intiuenced  by  my 
condu£l.  ‘  What  then  is  clemency  V  It  can  be  nolhing 
but  the  pitiable  egotifm  of  him  who  imagines  he  can  do 
fomething  better  than  juftice.  ‘  Is  it  right  that  I  ftiould 
fuffer  conftraint  for  a  certain  offence  ?’  The  reditude  of 
my  fuffering  muft  be  founded  in  its  tendency  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.  He  therefore  that  pardons  me,  ini- 
quitoully  prefers  the  imaginary  intereft  of  an  individual, 
and  utterly  neglcds  what  he  owes  to  the  whole.  He 
bellows  that  which  I  ought  not  to  receive,  and  which 
he  has  no  right  to  give.  ‘  Is  it  right,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  ftiould  not  undergo  the  fuftcring  in  queftion  > 
Will  he,  by  refeuing  me  from  fuffering,  do  a  benefit  to 
me,  and  no  injury  to  others  ?’  He  will  then  be  a  noto¬ 
rious  delinquent,  if  he  allow  me  to  fuffer.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  a  confidcrable  defed  in  this  lalt  fuppofition.  If, 
while  he  benefits  me,  he  do  no  injury  to  others,  he  is 
infallibly  performing  a  public  fervice.  If  I  fulFered  in 
the  arbitrary  manner  which  the  fuppofition  Includes,  the 
whole  would  fuftain  an  unqueftiotiable  injury  in  the  in- 
juftice  that  was  perpetrated.  And  yet  the  man  who  pre¬ 
vents  this  odious  injuftice,  has  been  accuftoraed  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  himfelf  the  attribute  of  clement,  and  the  appa¬ 
rently  fublime,  but  In  reality  tyrannical,  name  of  tor* 
givenefs.  For,  if  he  do  more  than  has  been  here  de- 
feribed,  inftead  of  glory  he  ought  to  take  ffiame  to  him¬ 
felf,  as  an  enemy  to  the  intereft  of  human  kind.  If 
every  adion,  and  cfpccially  every  adion  in  which  the 
happinefs  of  a  rational  being  is  concerned,  be  fufceplible 
of  a  certain  rule,  then  caprice  muft  be  in  all  cafes  ex¬ 
cluded  :  there  can  be  no  adion,  which,  if  1  pegled,  I 
fhall  have  difeharged  my  duty  \  and,  if  I  perform,  I 
ftiall  be  entitled  to  applaufe.” 

Such  is  the  rcafoning  of  this  fingular  writer  ;  rea- 
foning  which,  in  our  opinion,  betrays  want  of  feeling  or 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  That  human  nature  is  fuch, 
as,  in  the  aggregate,  to  need  controul,  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  Avith  it  will  deny  •,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  other  method  of  controuling  mankind  but  by  general 
laws  ;  and  thefe  laws  may,  through  the  natural  imper- 
fedlon  of  human  affairs,  be  cruel  in  one  cafe,  where 
they  are  juft  in  another.  Cafes  may  likewife  occur 
where  the  fentence  of  the  law,  without  its  execution, 
wnll  anfwer  every  purpofe  which  could  be  expeded  from 
it :  and  \vhfcre  the  execution  of  it  would  be  extreme 
cruelty,  though  it  might  in  ftrid  unfeeling  language  be 
called  jujlice^  becaufe  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  :  Yet  though  fuch  cafes  may  and  do  often  oc 
cur,  it  would  indeed  be  abfurd  to  abolifti  any  of  thofe 
laws  which  the  fecurlty  of  civil  foclety  has  required  ; 
and  therefore  the  only  natural  remedy-agaiiift  legal  in- 
juftice  is  the  fystem  of  pardons. 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  trace  the  origin  of  par* 
dons  ;  and  inftead  of  a  definite  fyftem  of  ‘law,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  court  of  reafon,  to 
which  the  decifions  of  a  court  of  law  ftiall  be  brought 
fqr  revifal :  a  remedy  apparently  too  vague  and  indeter- 
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niinate  to  produce  any  lafting  or  good  effed  ;  and  the 
propofal  of  which  refults  from  fuppofing  mankind  more  ^ 
virtuous  and  more  knowing  than  they  really  are.  We 
are  next  led  to  confidcr  the  abufes  of  pardons  :  from 
whence  our  author  would  draw  an  argument  for  their 
abolition  j  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  unfair  and  unphilofophi*- 
cal.  He  tells  us,  that  the  authority  in  this  cafe  is  pla¬ 
ced  firft  in  the  judge,  and  next  in  the  king  and  council. 

“  Now  (fays  he),  laying  afide  the  propriety  or  impro¬ 
priety  of  this  particular  felcdion,  there  is  one  grievous 
abufe  which  ought  to  ftrike  the  moft  fuperficial  obfer- 
ver.  Thefe  perfons  with  whom  the  principal  iruft  is  re- 
pofed,  confider  their  fundions  in  this  reiped  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  purely  incidental,  exercife  them  with  fupineiiefs,  and 
in  many  inftanccs  with  the  moft  fcanty  materials  to  guide 
their  judgment.  This  grows  in  a  confiderable  degree 
out  of  the  very  name  of  pardon,  which  implies  a  work 
of  fupererogalory  benevolence.” 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  pardons  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  granted  in  confequence  of  an  application  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  more  than  fcanty  materials  to  guide  their 
judgments,^  and  on  whofe  fidelity  in  relating  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  confidence  is  placed  or  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  charaders.  Our  author  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  arbitrary  charader  of  pardons,  “  Such  a 
fyftem  (he  fays),  to  fpeak  it  truly,  is  a  lottery  of  death, 
in  which  each  man  draws  his  ticket  for  reprieve  or 
execution,  as  undefinable  accidents  fliall  decide.”  The 
allufion  here  to  a  lottery  ticket  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
and  indelicate,  nor  does  the  whole  fentence  ffiow  any 
great  degree  of  candour.  It  is  poffible  to  define  a  par¬ 
ticular  crime,  and  to  annex  a  particular  punifliment  to 
the  commiftion  of  it  *,  but  the  nature  of  morality  confids 
not  in  the  external  adion,  but  in  the  motives  which 
prompted  to  it.  Definite  law  cannot,  however,  always 
make  this  dlftindion  j  and  alter  the  fentence  of  the  law 
is  pronounced,  it  comes  to  be  confidered  whether  there 
are  any  alleviating  circumftances  in  the  cafe  ;  and 
whether  there  aie  or  not,  muft  depend  on  the  parti¬ 
culars  or  accidents  of  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  indeed  im- 
poflible  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  accidents  could  be  pre- 
vioufly  defined ;  their  nature  does  not  admit  of  it. 
To  particularize  and  define  every  mode  of  an  adlion 
which  imagination  can  conceive,  or  which  experience 
has  fliown  us  may  happen,  would  Indeed  be  an  Hercu¬ 
lean  labour  5  and  we  might  literally  fay  with  the  apoftle, 
that  the  world  could  not  contain  the  boohs  that  might  be 
written.  We  are,  however,  told,  that  “  reafon  is  a 
thoufand  times  more  explicit  and  Intelligible  than  law  ^ 
and  when  we  are  accuftomed  to  confult  her,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  her  decifions  would  be  fuch,  as  men  pradifed 
in  our  prefent  courts  are  totally  unable  to  conceive.” 
Were  reafon,  however,  appointed  to  be  appealed  to  in- 
all  cafes,  and  to  be  the  final  criterion,  it  would  leave 
far  greater  room  for  villany  than  any  mode  at  prefent  in 
practice.  Reafon  is  a  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  term, 
and  may  be  made  any  thing,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
ftances  or  palTions  of  men.  Our  reforming  neighbours 
the  French  have  raifed  a  ftalue  to  reafon  and  to  truth  ; 
but  what  claim  they  have  to  either,  Mr  Godwin  muft 
himfelf  decide. 

We  are  next  told  that  pardons  are  deftrudlive  to  mo¬ 
rality.  Another  very  important  confequence  (fays  our 
author)  grows  out  of  the  fyftem  of  pardons.  A  fyftem 
of  pardons  is  a  fyftem  of  unmitigated  flavery .  I  am 
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I^arclon  tauglit  to  e3q)e(^ a  certain  defirable  event ;  from  what? 
p  From  the  clemency,  the’ uncon trouled,  unmerited  kind- 

nefs  of  a  fellow  mortal.  Can  any  leflbn  be  more  de- 
i— >  grading  ?  The'pufillanimous  fervility  of  the  man,  who 
devotes  himfelf  witli  everlafting  obfequioufnefs  to  an¬ 
other,  becaufe’that  other  having  begun  to  be  unjuft,  re. 
lents  in  his  career ;  the  ardour  with  which  he  confefles 
the  reflitude  of  his  fentence  and  the  enormity  of  his  de- 
ferts,  will  conftitute  a  tale  that  future  ages  will  find  it 
difticult  to  underftand.  What  are  the  fentiments  in  this 
refpeft  that  are  alone  worthy  of  a  rational  being  ?  Give 
me  that,  and  that  only,  which  without  injuftice  you  can¬ 
not  refufe.  More  than  juftice  it  would  be  difgraceful 
for  me  to  a  Ik,  and  for  you  to  beftow.  I  ftand  upon  the 
foundation  of  right.  This  is  a  title  which  brute  force 
may  refufe  to  acknowledge,  but  which  all  the  force  in 
the  world  cannot  annihilate.  By  refitting  this  plea  you 
may  prove  yourfelf  unjuft,  but  in  yielding  to  it  you 
grant  me  but  my  due.  If,  all  things  confidered,  I  be 
the  fit  fubje^l  of  a  benefit,  the  benefit  is  merited  :  merit 
in  any  other  fenfe  is  contradictory  and  abfurd.  If  you 
beftow  upon  me  unmerited  advantage,  you  are  a  recreant 
from  the  general  good,  I  may  be  bafe  enough  to  thank 
you  ;  but  if  I  were  virtuous,  I  fliould  condemn  you. 
Thefe  fentiments  alone  are  confident  with  true  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind.  He  that  isaccuftomed  to  regard  virtue 
as  an  affair  of  favour  and  grace,  cannot  be  eminently 
virtuous.  If  he  occafionally  perform  an  aCtion  of  appa¬ 
rent  kindnefs,  he  will  applaud  the  gencrofity  of  his  fen- 
timents  ;  and  if  he  abftain,  he  will  acquit  himfelf  with 
the  queftion,  ‘  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ?’ 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  he  is  treated  benevolently 
by  another,  he  will  in  the  firft  place  be  unwilling  to  ex¬ 
amine  ftriClly  into  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  treatment, 
becaufe  benevolence,  as  he  imagines,  is  not  fubjcCl  to 
any  inflexibility  of  rule  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place,  he 
will  not  regard  his  benefaCIor  with  that  ereCl  and  unera- 
barralfed  mien,  that  complete  fenfe  of  equality,  which  is 
the  only  immoveable  bafis  of  virtue  and  happinefs.” 

Such  is  Mr  Godwin’s  conclufion  on  this  fubjeCl  ;  and 
we  leave  it  with  our  readers  to  determine,  whether  his 
fyftem  or  that  which  we  at  prefent  enjoy  would  be  the 
more  rigorous  or  unjuft  *,  or  whether  mankind  have  in¬ 
deed  arrived  at  that  eminent  pitch  of  virtue,  as  to  dif- 
dain  every  favour  which  they  do  not  abfolutely  merit. 
The  Chrlftian  religion  fpeaks  a  very  different  language. 

PAREGORICS,  in  Pharmacy^  medicines  that  af- 
fuage  pain,  otlierwdfe  called  Anodynes. 

PAREIR  A  FLAVA,  in  the  Materia  Medica^  a  kind  of 
oblong  and  large  root  broughtfrom  theBrafils. — Itiscer- 
tainly  a  diuretic  of  no  mean  charaCter,  and  is  faid  to  have 
done  great  fervicein  nephritic  cafes,  pleurifies,  andquinfies. 

PARE L CON,  in  Grammar ^  a  figure  by  which  a 
word  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end  of  another. 

PARE  MB  OLE,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  wherein  fome- 
thl’jg  1  elating  to  the  fubjeCt  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of 
aperiod.  All  the  difference  betweentheparemboleandpa- 
renthi  fs,  according  to  Vofilus,is,  that  the  former  relates 
to  the  fiihjeet  in  hand,  whereas  the  latter  is  foreign  to  it. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  Anatomy,  a  term  introduced 
by  Erafiftratus,  figt  ifying  all  that  fubftance  which  is 
contained  in  the  interftices  betwixt  the  blood  veffels  of 
the  vifeera,  which  he  imagined  to  be  extravafated  and 
concreted  blood. 

FarKNCHTMA  of  Plants,  Grew  applies  the  term 


parenchyma  to  the  pith  or  pulp,  or  that  inner'parl  of  a 
fruit  or  plant  through  which  the  juice  is  fuppoied  to  be 
diftributed.  See  Plants. 

PARENT,  a  term  of  relation  applicable  to  thofe 
from  whom  we  immediately  derive  our  being.  See  Mo^ 

RAL  Philofophj,  N®  129.  and  137. 

To  this  article  belongs  an  inquiry  into,  i.  The  legal 
duties  of  parents  to  their  legitimate  children.  2,  Their 
power  over  them. 

1.  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  confift 
in  three  [larticulars  j  maintenance,  their  proteBion, 
and  their  education, 

I.  The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  BlackJ!, 
of  their  children,  is  a  principle  of  natural  law  j  an  oh\\~ Comment, 
gation,  fays  Puffendorff,  laid  on  them  not  only  by  na¬ 
ture  herfelf,  but  by  their  owm  proper  a£l:,  in  bringing 
them  into  the  world  j  for  they  ^vould  be  in  the  highell 
manner  injurious  to  their  iffue,  if  they  only  gave  their 
children  life,  that  they  might  afterwards  fee  them  pe- 
rifli.  By  begetting  them,  therefore,  they  have  entered 
into  a  voluntary  obligation,  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  that  the  life  which  they  have  beftowed  (hall 
be  fu])ported  and  preferved.  And  thus  the  children  will 
have  a  perfeft  right  of  receiving  maintenance  from  their 
parents.  And  the  prefi  dent  Mon  tefquieu  has  a  very  juft  ' 
obfervation  upon  this  head,  that  the  eftablifhment  of 
marriage,  in  all  civilized  fiates,  is  built  on  this  natural 
obligation  of  the  father  to  provide  for  his  children  j  for 
that  afeertains  and  makes  known  the  perfon  wflio  is 
bound  to  fulfil  this  obligation  j  whereas,  in  promifeuous 
and  illicit  conjun<51;ions,  the  fat  her  is  unknowm  ^  and  the 
mother  finds  a  thoufand  obftacles  in  her  w’ay  5  fliame, 
remorfe,  the  conftraiift  of  her  fex,  and  the  rigour  of 
laws,  that  ftifle  her  inclinations  to  perform  this  duty  J 
and  befides,  (he  generally  wants  ability. 

The  municipal  laws  of  all  well  regulated  ftates  have 
taken  care  to  enforce  this  duty  :  though  Providence  has 
done  it  more  effe£lually  than  any  law's,  by  implanting 
in  the  breaft  of  every  parent  that  natural  ^o^yvi,  or  in-* 
fuperable  degree  of  affedlion,  which  not  even  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  perfon  or  mind,  not  even  the  wickednefs,  ingra¬ 
titude,  and  rebellion  of  children,  can  totally  fupprefs  or 
extlnguifti. 

The  civil  law  obliges  the  parent  to  provide  main¬ 
tenance  for  his  child  *,  and  if  he  refufe,  judex  de  ea  re 
cognofeet.  Nay,  it  carries  this  matter  fo  far,  that  it 
will  not  fuffer  a  parent  at  his  death  totally  to  difinhe- 
rit  his  child,  without  exprcfsly  giving  his  reafon  for  fo 
doing*,  and  there  are  14  fuch  reafons  reckoned  up, 
which  may  juftify  fuch  difinherifon.  If  the  parent  al¬ 
leged  no  reafon,  or  a  bad,  or  a  falfe  one,  the  child 
might  fet  the  will  afide,  tanqiiam  tejiamentum  inqfficio^ 
fum,  a  teft ament  contrary  to  the  natural  duty  of  the 
parent.  And  it  is'  remarkable  under  what  colour  the 
children  w’ere  to  move  for  relief  in  fuch  a  cafe ;  by  fug- 
’gefling,  that  the  parent  had  loft  the  ufe  of  his  reafoU 
when  he  made  the  inofficious  teftament.  And  this,  as 
Puffendorff  obferves,  was  not  to  bring  into  difpute  the 
teftator’s  pOw'er  of  difinheriting  his  own  offspring  ;  but 
to  examine  the  motives  upon  which  he  did  it  ;  and  if 
they  were  found  defe<Rive  in  reafon,  then  to  fet  them 
afide.  But  perhaps  this  is  going  rather  too  far  : '  every 
man  has,  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  laws  of  fociety,  a 
power  over  his  ow*n  property  :  and,  as  Grotius  very 
well  diftinguiflies,  natural  right  obliges  to  give  a  «e- 
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parent,  cejfary  maintenance  to  children  5  but  what  is  more  than 
that,  they  have  no  right  to,  than  as  it  is  given  by  the 
favour  of  their  parents,  or  the  pofitive  conftitutions  of 
the  municipal  law. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  provifion  our  own  laws  have 
made  for  this  natural  duty.  It  is  a  principle  of  law, 
that  there  is  an  obligation  on  every  man  to  provide  for 
thofe  defcended  from  his  loins  ^  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  obligation  lhall  ber  performed,  is  thus  point¬ 
ed  out.  The  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  of  poor  impotent  perfons,  fhall  maintain 
them  at  their  own  charges,  if  of  fufficient  ability,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  quarter  feflions  fliall  dlre£l  j  and,  if  a 
parent  runs  away,  and  leaves  his  children,  the  church 
wardens  and  overfeers  of  the  parifli  fhall  feize  his  rents, 
goods,  and  chattels,  and  difpofe  of  them  towards  their 
relief.  By  the  interpretations  which  the  courts  of  law 
have  made  upon  thefe  flatutes,  if  a  mother  or  grand¬ 
mother  marries  again,  and  was  before  fuch  fecond  mar¬ 
riage  of  fufheient  ability  to  keep  the  child,  the  huf- 
band  fliall  be  charged  to  maintain  it  j  for  this  being 
a  debt  of  her’s,  when  finglc,  fhall,  like  others,  extend 
to  charge  the  hufband.  But,  at  her  death,  the  relation 
being  diffolvcd,  the  liufhand  is  under  no  farther  obliga¬ 
tion. 

No  perfon  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his 
iffue,  unlefs  where  the  children  are  impotent  and  unable 
to  work,  either  through  infancy,  dlfeafe,  or  accident  j 
and  then  is  only  obliged  to  find  them  with  necefiarics, 
the  penalty  on  refufal  being  no  more  than  20s.  a  month. 
For  the  policy  of  our  laws,  which  are  ever  watchful  to 
promote  induflry,  did  not  mean  to  compel  a  father  to 
maintain  his  idle  and  lazy  children  in  eafe  and  indo¬ 
lence  *,  hut  thought  It  unjuft  to  oblige  the  parent  againft 
his  will,  to  provide  them  with  fuperfluitles,  and  other 
indulgencies  of  fortune  j  imagining  they  might  truft  to 
the  impulfe  of  nature,  if  the  children  were  deferving  of 
fuch  favours.  Yet,  as  nothing  is  fo  apt  to  ftifle  the 
calls  of  nature  as  religious  bigotry,  it  is  enabled,  that 
if  any  Popifh  parent  fliall  refufe  to  allow  his  Proteftant 
child  a  fitting  maintenance,  with  a  view  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  religion,  the  lord  chancellor  fhall  by  order 
of  court  conftrain  him  to  do  what  is  juft  and  reafonable. 
But  this  did  not  extend  to  perfons  of  another  religion, 
of  no  lefs  bitternefs  and  bigotry  than  the  Popifti  :  and 
therefore.  In  the  very  next  year,  we  find  an  inftance 
of  a  Jew  of  iramenfe  riches,  wdiofe  only  daughter  ha¬ 
ving  embraced  Chriftlanity,  he  turned  her  out  of  doors  ; 
and  on  her  application  for  relief,  It  was  held  flie  was 
entitled  to  none.  But  this  gave  occafion  to  another 
Batute,  which  ordains,  that  if  Jewifh  parents  refufe  to 
allow  their  Proteftant  children  a  fitting  maintenance, 
fuitable  to  the  fortune  of  the  parent,  the  lord  chancellor, 
on  complaint,  may  make  fuch  order  therein  as  he  fliall 
fee  proper. 

Our  law  has  mader  no  provifion  to  prevent  the  dlfin- 
herlting  of  children  by  will  *,  leaving  every  man’s  pro¬ 
perty  in  his  own  difpofal.  upon  a  principle  of  liberty  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  action  •,  though  perhaps 
it  had  not  been  amifs  If  the  parent  had  been  bound 
to  leave  them  at  the  lead  a  necefiary  fubfiftence.  In¬ 
deed,  among  perfons  of  any  rank  or  fortune,  a  compe¬ 
tence  is  generally  pnwided  for  younger  children,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  eftate  fettled  upon  the  eldeft  by  the 
marriage  articles.  Heirs  alfo,  and  children,  are  fa- 
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vourltes  of  our  courts- of  juftice,  and  cannot  be  dilih-*  Parent, 
herited  by  any  dubious  or  ambiguous  words  j  there  be- 
ing  required  the  utmoft  certainty  of  the  tellator’s  inten¬ 
tions  to  take  away  the  right  of  an  heir. 

2.  From  the  duty  of  maintenance  we  may  eafily 

pafs  to  that  of  proteSIion  ;  is  alfo  a  natural  du¬ 

ty,  but  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  any  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  j  nature,  in  this  refped,  working  lb  ftrong- 
ly  as  to  need  rather  a  check  than  a  fpur.  A  parent 
may,  by  our  laws,  maintain  and  uphold  liis  children 
in  their  lawTuits,  without  being  guilty  of  the  legal 
crime  of  maintaining  quarrels.  A  parent  may  alfo  ju- 
flify  an  aflault  and  battery  in  defence  of  the  perfons  of 
his  children  j  nay,  where  a  man’s  fon  was  beaten  by 
another  boy,  and  the  father  went  near  a  mile  to  find 
him,  and  there  revenged  his  fon’s  quarrel  by  beating 
the  other  boy,  of  which  beating  he  afterwards  unfor¬ 
tunately  died  5  it  was  not  held  to  be  murder,  but  man- 
flaughter  merely.  Such  indulgence  does  the  law  IhoW 
to  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
parental  alFeflion. 

3.  The  laft  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  that 
of  giving  them  an  education  fuitable  to  their  ftation  in 
life  :  a  duty  pointed  out  by  reafon  and  of  far  the 
greateft  importance  of  any.  For,  as  PulFendorfF  very 
well  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  or  allow,  that 
a  parent  has  conferred  any  confiderable  benefit  upon 
his  child  by  bringing  him  into  the  world,  if  he  af¬ 
terwards  entirely  negle£ls  his  culture  and  education,  - 
and  fuffers  him  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  beaft,  to  lead  a 
life  ufelefs  to  others,  and  ihameful  to  himfelf.  Yet  the 
municipal  laws  of  inoft  countries  feem  to  bd  defedlive 
In  this  point,  by  not  conftraiiiing  the  parent  to  beftow 
a  proper  education  upon  his  children.  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  punlftiment  enough  to  leave  the  parent  who 
negletVs  the  inftru£lion  of  his  fa*mily,  to  labour  under 
thofe  griefs  and  inconveniences  which  his  family,  fo 
uninftrudled,  will  be  furc  to  bring  upon  him.  Our 
laws,  though  their  defecis  in  this  particular  cannot  be 
denied,  have  in  one  inftance  made  a  wife  provifion  for 
breeding  up  the  rifing  generation  :  fince  the  poor  and 
laborious  part  of  the  community,  when  pail  the  age  of 
nurture,  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents, 
by  the  ftatutes  for  apprenticing  poor  children  \  and 
are  placed  out  by  the  public  in  fuch  a  manner -as  may 
render  their  abilities,  in  their  feveral  ttations,  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  the  commonwealth.  The  rich 
indeed  are  left  at  their  own  option,  whelher  they  will 
breed  up  their  children  to  be  ornaments  or  difgraces 
to  their  family.  Yet  in  one  cafe,  that  of  religion,  they 
are  under  peculiar  reft ri6l ions  \  for  it  is  provided  that 
if  any  perfon  fends  any  child  under  his  government  be¬ 
yond  the  feas,  either  to  prevent  its  good  education  in 
England,  or  in  order  to  enter  into,  or  refide  in,  any 
Popifti  college,  or  to  be  inftru£led,  perfuaded,  or 
Brengthened  in  the  Popilh  religion  \  in  fuch  cafe,  be- 
fides  the  difabilltles  incurred  by  the  child  fo  fent,  the 
parent  or  perfon  fending  fiiall  forfeit  lool.  which  ftiall 
go  to  the  foie  ufe  and  benefit  of  him  that  ftiall  difeover 
the  offence.  And  if  any  parent,  or  other,  fhall  fend 
or  convey  any  perfon  beyond  fea,  to  enter  into,  or  be 
refident  in,  or  trained  up  in,  any  priory,  abbey,  nun¬ 
nery,  Popifh  unlverfity,  college  or  fchool,  or  houfe  of 
Jefuits  or  prieBs,  or  in  any  private  Popifti  family,  in 
order  to  be  inftruded,  perfuaded  or  confirmed,  in  the 
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Popiili  religion  •,  or  (liall  contribute  any  thing  towards 
their  maintenance  w-hen  abroad  by  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever,  the  peifon  both  fending  and  fent  (liall  be  difabled 
to  fue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  executor  or  adminillra- 
tor  to  any  perfon,  or  to  enjoy  any  legacy  or  deed  of 
gift,  or  to  bear  any  office  in  the  realm,  and  fliall  forfeit 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  likcwifeall  his  real  eftate 
for  life.  See  Nonconformists. 

II.  The  power  of  parents  ov^er  their  children  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  former  confideration,  their  dutij;  this 
authority  being  given  them,  partly  to  enable  the  pa¬ 
rent  more  effedlually  to  perform  his  duty,  and  partly 
as  a  recompenfe  for  his  care  and  trouble  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  difeharge  of  it.  And  upon  this  fcore  the  munici¬ 
pal  la^vs  of  fome  nations  have  given  a  much  larger  au¬ 
thority  to  the  parents  than  others.  The  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  laws  gave  the  father  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  children  5  upon  this  principle,  that  he  who 
gave  had  alfo  the  power  of  taking  a  wav.  But  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  thefe  laws  was  foftened  by  fubfequent  conflitu- 
tions:  fo  that  we  find  a  father  baniflied  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Hadrian  for  killing  his  fon,  though  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  a  very  heinous  crime;  upon  this  maxim,  that />«- 
tris  potejlas  in  pictate  debet^  non  in  atrocitate,  conjiflere. 
But  ftill  they  maintained  to  the  lall  a  very  large  and 
abfolute  authority;  for  a  fon  could  not  acquire  any  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  own  during  the  life  of  his  father;  but  all 
his  acquifitions  belonged  to  the  father,  or  at  leall  the 
profits  of  them  for  his  life. 

The  power  of  a  parent  by  the  Englifli  law  is  much 
more  moderate;  but  fiill  fuificient  to  keep  the  child  in 
order  and  obedience.  He  may  lawfully  corre6l  his 
child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reafonablc  mnaner  :  for 
this  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  education.  The  confent 
or  concurrence  of  the  parent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
child  under  age,  was  alfo  dire6led  by  our  ancient  law 
to  be  obtained:  but  now  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary;  for 
without  it  the  contra6l  is  void.  And  this  alfo  is  an¬ 
other  means  which  the  law  has  put  into  the  parent’s 
hands,  in  order  the  better  to  difeharge  his  duty;  firft, 
of  prote(Sling  his  children  from  the  fnares  of  artful  and 
defigning  perfons ;  and  next  of  fettling  them  properly 
in  life,  by  preventing  the  ill  confequences  of  too  early 
and  precipitate  marriages.  A  father  has  no  other 
power  over  his  fon’s  eftate,  than  as  his  truftec  or  guar¬ 
dian  :  for  though  he  may  receive  the  profits  during 
the  child’s  minority,  yet  he  mud  account  for  them 
when  he  comes  of  age.  He  may  indeed  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  children’s  labour  while  they  live  with  him 
and  arc  maintained  by  him;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
he  is  entitled  to  from  his  apprentices  or  fervants.  The 
legal  power  of  a  father  (for  a  mother,  as  fuch,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  no  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  refpe^l), 
the  power  of  a  father,  we  fay,  over  the  perfons  of  his 
children  ceafes  at  the  age  of  21 ;  for  they  are  then  en- 
franchifed  by  arriving  at  years  of  diferetion,  or  that 
point  which  the  law  has  efiablifimd  (as  fome  mufl; 
necelTarily  be  eftablifiied)  when  the  empire  of  the  fa¬ 
ther,  or  other  guardian,  gives  place  to  the  empire  of 
reafon.  Yet,  till  that  age  arrives,  this  empire  of  the 
father  continues  even  after  his  death;  for  he  may  by 
his  will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children.  He  may 
alfo  delegaate  part  of  his  parental  authority,  during  his 
life,  to  the  tutor  or  fchool mailer  of  his  child  ;  who  is 
then  tn  loco  parentis^  and  has  fuch  a  portion  of  the 


power  of  the  parent  committed  to  his  charge,  viz. 
that  of  rellraint  and  corredion,  as  may  be  necefiary  to  ^ 
anfwer  the  purpofes  for  w'hich  he  is  employed. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1750,  \ve  have  the 
following  cafe  of  confcience.  ‘‘  A  perfon  has  his  own 
parents  and  his  own  children  living,  both  parties  equally 
indigent,  both  equally  incapable  of  alfifting  themfelves, 
and  both  equally  earneft  iu  calling  upon  him  for  relief. 
Things  are  fo  circumllanccd  that  he  can  pofiibly  afiill 
but  one  party,  and  not  both,  Which  party  has 

the  greatell  claim  to  his  afiillance,  and  to  which  is  he 
obliged,  by  all  ties  human  and  divine,  to  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  ?”  One  folves  this  difficulty,  by  informing  us 
of  a  pretty  print  done  at  Rome,  reprefenting  a  young 
woman  fuckling  her  aged  father,  on  which  the  following 
lines  are  quoted. 


Parent, 


My  child  and  father  vital  nurture  crave, 
Parental,  filial,  fondnefs  both  would  fave, 
But  if  a  nurfiing  only  one  can  live, 

I  chcofe  to  fave  the  life  I  cannot  give. 


Here  we  find  the  preference  given  to  the  parent; 
and  another  correfpondent  gives  the  fame  decifion  in 
thefe  words.  “  'I  he  obligations  arifing  from  nature, 
and  natural  afie<51ion,  feem  to  be  in  this  cafe  recipro¬ 
cal  ahd  equipollent;  the  child  is  as  Ilrongly  attraded 
to  the  parent,  as  the  parent  to  the  child.  But  will 
not  filial  gratitude  operate -and  decide  in  favour  of  the 
parents?  Does  not  the  perfon,  cither  mediately  or  im¬ 
mediately,  owe  his  prefent  power  and  abilities  to  re¬ 
lieve,  to  his  parents  ?•  and  are  not,  they  on  that  ac¬ 
count  bell  entitled  to  relief?  Docs  not  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment  declare  more  Ilrongly  in  favour  of  the  parents, 
than  any  other  divine  precept  does  in  favour  of  the 
children?  If  a  perfon  had  an  opportunity  given  him  of 
delivering  either  his  parent  or  his  child  (but  not  both) 
from  certain  deat4i,  I  dare  fay  the  voice  of  nature  and 
of  mankind  would  applaud  him  that  faved  his  parent, 
and  condemn  him  that  fiiculd  prefer  his  child.  There 
is  more  of  felfilhnefs  in  preferring  the  child;  and  to 
fave  the  parent  feems  to  me  to  be  much  the  more  ge¬ 
nerous,  noble,  and  exalted  condudl.  It  is  indeed,  upon 
the  whole,  a  melancholy  alternative;  but  if  both  parties 
continue  importunate,  and  neither  will  relinquiffi  their 
claims  in  favour  of  the  other,  I  fay  relieve  the  pa¬ 
rent.^’  There  are  two'correfpondents,  however,  who 
think  differently,  and  their  rcafons  are  as  follows  : 
“  A  perfon’s  children  have  the  greatell  claim  to  his 
affillance,  and  he  is  obliged  by  all  ties  to  prefer  them, 
in  that  refpeft,  to  his  parents.  It  is  true,  when  a 
man’s  parents  are  in  want,  they  have  a  claim  to  his 
affillance;  but  that  claim  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
his  children  have.  His  parents  he  has  of  ntcefiity  ; 
his  children,  of  choice.  It  is  his  duty,  before  he  be¬ 
get  childreh,  to  confider  how  he  is  to  provide  for 
them:  and  by  being  wilfully  the  caufe  of  their  exifi- 
ence,  he  comes  under  fuch  an  obligation  to  provide 
for  their  comfortable  fubfifience,  as  mull  be'  Ilronger 
than  any  obligation  of  that  kind  he  can  be  under  to 
perfons  with  whom  his  connexion  is  involuntary.  But 
nature  and  reafon  point  it  out  as  the  duty  of  all  pa¬ 
rents  to  provide  for  their  chidren;  but  not  vice  verfa. 
If  a  man’s  parents  happen  to  be  indigent,  and  he  himfelf 
able,  he  is  bound  to  maintain  them  out  of  refpeifl  and 
gratitude :  but  his  obligation  to  provide  for  his  children 
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Is  a  debt  of  ftri6l  jafllce  *,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
preferred.  Neveithelefs  the  defeription  of  the  cafe  to 
u'liicli  the  query  Is  fubjoined,  is  fo  general,  that  it  Is 
eafy  to  figure  a  cafe  according  to  that  defeription  in 
’vvhich  the  perfon  ought  to  prefer  his  parents.  This 
obligation  to  provide  for  his  children  may  have  been 
dilTolved  by  monftrous  ingratitude,  fuch  as  their  plotting 
againfl  his  life  *,  or  he  may  have  given  them  proper  edu¬ 
cation,  and  ample  provifions,  which  they  have  riotoufly 
fquaridered  away  :  in  either  of  which  cafes  it  is  thought 
he  Is  undoubtedly  difeharged  from  his  obligation.  But 
if  they  have  loft  their  portion  purely  by  misfortunes, 
without  their  fault,  it  is  thought  his  obligation  to  alTill 
them  is  not  wholly  extlnguiilied  ;  and  in  that  cafe  their 
claim  to  his  afliiiance,  dr  that  of  his  parents,  is  prefer¬ 
able.”  “  I  find  (fays  the  author  of  the  *laft  anfwer) 
that  all  your  correfpondents  agree,  that  the  life  of  the 
parent  is  to  be  preferved.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the 
relation  between  me  and  my  child  is  exaclly  equal  to 
that  which  Is  between  me  and  my  parent  *,  and  there¬ 
fore  relation  cannot  decide  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the 
other  :  I  muft  then  be  determined  by  a  diiferent  confi- 
deration  ;  and  I  know  of  none  more  Weighty  than  the 
following.  If  I  preferve  the  life  of  my  child,  I  am  in- 
flrumcntal  in  giving  life  to  all  his  defeendants,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  numerous  ^  but  if  I  preferve  the 
life  of  my  parent,  I  preferve  a  fingle  life  only,  and  that 
a  fhort  one.  I  therefore  fay,  relieve  the  child.  But  it 
is  thought  that  the  voice  of  nature  will  applaud  the 
perfon  who  preferves  the  parent :  if  fo,  nature  mull;  ap¬ 
plaud  a  rule  \vhich  fhe  herfelf  does  not  obferve  :  it  is 
natural  for  old  men  to  die  before  young  ones.  Be- 
fides,  the  command.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply.^  and  re- 
plenifh  the  earth.^  may  be  oppofed  to  the  fifth  command¬ 
ment.”  Still,  however,  it  is  doubtlefs  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  in  fuch  cafes  when  they  occur,  as  there  are  no 
fixed  rules  whereby  to  decide.  With  refpe6l  to  the 
power  of  parents  and  the  duty  of  children,  much  may 
be  faid.  There  are,  however,  fcarcely  any  inftances 
'  where  both  are  oftener  abufed  than  with  refpedl  to 
marriage.  Tlib,  as  it  is  the  mod  important  event  in 
the  civil  life  either  of  a  man  or  woman,  fo  it  is  often 
rendered  peculiarly  unfortunate,  by  precipitate  folly 
and  want  of  duty  in  children  *,  and  as  often  through  the 
unreafonable  feverity  of  parents.  As  a  child  is  bound 
not  to  give  unreafonable  offence  to  a  parent  in  the 
choice  of  a  partner  ;  fo  neither  ought  the  parent  to  im- 
pofe  any  improper  or  arbitrary  reflralnt  upon  the  child. 

The  power  of  a  parent  in  China  is  very  great  *,  for 
a  father,  while  living,  has  the  power  of  an  abfolute 
defpotic  tyrant,  and  after  his  death  is  worshipped  as  a 
god.  Let  a  fon  become  ever  fo  rich,  and  a  father 
ever  fo  poor,  there  is  no  fubmiflion,  no  point  of  obe¬ 
dience,  that  the  latter  cannot  command,  or  that  the 
former  can  refufe.  The  father  is  abfolute  mafter,  not 
only  of  his  fon’s  edate,  but  alfo  of  his  concubines  and 
children,  who,  whenever  they  difpleafe  him,  he  may 
fell  to  drangers.  If  a  father  accufes  his  fon  before  a 
mandarin,  there  needs  no  proof  of  his  guilt  ;  tor  they 
cannot  believe  that  any  father  can  be  fo  unnatural  as 
to  bring  a  falfe  aecufation  againd  his  own  fon.  But 
diould  a  fon  be  fo  infolent  as  to  mock  his  father,^  or 
arrive  at  fueh  a  pitch  of  wickednefs  as  to  diike  him, 
all  the  province  where  this  diameful  a<d  of  violence  is 
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committed  is  alarmed  \  it  even  becomes  the  concern  of 
the  whole  empire  5  the  emperor  hlmfelf  judges  the  cri¬ 
minal.  All  the  mandarins  near  the  place  are  turned 
out  of  their  pods,  efpccially  thofe  of  the  town  where  he 
lived,  for  having  been  fo  negligent  in  tlicir  indruc- 
tions  j  and  all  the  neighbours  are  reprimanded  for  ne- 
gledling,  by  former  puniihments,  to  put  a  dop  to  the 
wickednefs  of  the  criminal  before  it  arrived  at  luch  fla- 
gltioufncfs.  As  to  the  unhappy  wretch  hlmfelf,  they 
cut  him  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  burn  his  bones,  level 
his  houfe  to  the  ground,  and  even  thofe  houfes  that  dand 
near  it,  and  fet  up  monuments  and  memorials  of  the 
horrid  deed. 

The  emperor  of  China,  who  is  one  of  the  mod 
powerful  and  defpotic  monarchs  upon  earth,  pays  the 
greated  attention  to  his  mother.  An  indance  of  this 
Pere  Amyot  relates  as  having  happened  at  Pekin, 
A.  D.  1752,  when  the  emperor’s  mother  entered  her 
60th  year,  which,  among  the  Chinefe,  is  accounted  a 
very  remarkable  period.  Grofier  like  wife  particularly 
deferibes  the  homage  the  emperor  pays  his  mother  every 
new-year’s  day  in  the  palace,  at  which  ceremony  all  the 
great  officers  of  his  court  affid.  See  CHILDREN,  FILI¬ 
AL  Piety.,  Parental  AJeFlion^  to. 

Parent,  Anthony ^  a  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1666.  He  fhowed  an  early  propenfity  to 
mathematics.  He  accudomed  hlmfelf  to  ^vlite  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  margins  of  the  books  which  he  read  \ 
and  he  had  filled  a  variety  of  books  with  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mentary  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  At  fourteen  he 
was  put  under  a  mader,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 
It  was  here  that  he  happened  to  fee  a  dodecaedron, 
upon  every  face  of  which  was  delineated  a  fun  dial,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lowed  whereon  it  dood.  Struck  as  it  were 
indantaneoudy  with  the  curiofity  of  thefe  dials,  he  at¬ 
tempted  drawing  one  himfelf :  but  having  a  book  which 
only  fhowed  the  pradlical  part  without  the  theory,  It 
was  not  till  after  his  mader  came  to  explain  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  fphere  to  him  that  he  began  to  underdand 
how  the  proje61Ion  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  formed 
fun  dials.  He  then  undertook  to  write  a  Treatife  upon 
Gnomonics.  The  piece  was  indeed  rude  and  unpollfh- 
ed  ;  but  it  w'as  entirely  his  own,  and  not  borrowed*. 
About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  a  book  of  Geometry,  In 
the  fame  tade,  at  Beauvols.  His  friends  then  Tent  for 
him  to  Paris  to  dudy  the  law  j  and,  in  obedience  to 
them,  he  dudied  a  courfe  in  that  faculty ;  which  was 
no  fooner  finidied,  than,  urged  by  his  paffion  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  college  of  Dormans, 
that  no  avocation  might  take  him  from  his  beloved  dudy  ; 
and,  with  an  allowance  of  Icfs  than  200  llvres  a-year, 
he  lived  content  in  this  retreat,  from  ^vhich  he  never 
dirred  but  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  to  hear  the 
le(dures  of  M.  de  la  Hire  or  M.  de  Sauveur.  V  hen 
he  found  himfelf  capable  of  teaching  others,  he  took 
pupils :  and  fortification  being  a  branch  of  mathema¬ 
tics  which  the  war  had  brought  into  particular  notice, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  it  *,  but  after  fome  time  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  fcruples  /about  teaching  what  he  had 
never  feen,  and  knew  only  by  the  force  of  imagination. 
He  imparted  this  fcruple  to  M.  Sauveur,  who  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  marquis  d’Aligre,  who  luckily  at 
that  time  wanted  to  have  a  mathematician  with  him. 
Parent  made  two  campaigns  with  the  marquis,  by  which 
5  E  he 
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Parent,  he  inflru6ted  himfelf  fufficiently  in  viewing  fortified 
^  parental,  ^  places  j  of  which  he  drew  a  number  of  plans,  though  he 
never  learned  the  art  of  drawing.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  fpent  his  time  in  a  continual  application  to  the 
lludy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  mathematics  in  all  its 
branches,  both  fpeculative  and  pradical  5  to  which  he 
joined  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemlflry.  His  genius 
managed  every  thing,  and  yet  he  was  incelTant  and  in¬ 
defatigable  in  his  application.  M.  de  Billettes,  who 
'  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 

1699,  their  mechanician,  nominated 

for  his  difclple  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  this 
branch.  It  was  foon  difeovered  in  this  fociety,  that 
he  engaged  in  all  the  various  fubjeds  which  were 
brought  before  them  ;  and  indeed  that  he  had  a  hand 
in  every  thing.  But  this  extent  of  knowledge,  joined 
to  a  natural  impetuofity  of  temper,  railed  in  him  a 
fpirlt  of  contradldion,  which  he  indulged  on  all  occa- 
fions  y  fometimes  to  a  degree  of  precipitancy  highly  cul¬ 
pable,  and  often  with  but  little  regard  to  decency.  In¬ 
deed  the  fame  behaviour  was  fliown  to  him,  and  the 
papers  which  he  brought  to  the  academy  were  often 
treated  with  much  feverlty.  He  was  charged  with  ob- 
feurity  in  his  produdions  ;  and  he  was  indeed  fo  no¬ 
torious  for  this  fault,  that  he  perceived  it  himfelf,  and 
could  not  avoid  corroding  it.  The  king  had,  by  a 
regulation  in  1716,  fuppreflTed  the  clafs  of  fcholars  of 
the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put  too  great  an  inequa¬ 
lity  betwixt  the  members.  Parent  was  made  a  joint 
or  affiftant  member  for  geometry  :  but  he  enjoyed  this 
promotion  but  a  iliort  time  5  for  he  was  taken  off  by 
the  fraallpox  the  fame  year,  at  the  age  of  50.  He  was 
author  of  a  great  many  pieces,  chiefly  on  mechanics  and 
geometry. 

PARENTAL,  fomethlng  belonging  to  the  rdation 
of  parent.  See  Parent. 

P ARENTAL  AffeBioriy  the  endearing  attachment  of 
parents  to  their  children,  including  in  it  love  5  a  defire 
of  doing  good  to  thofe  who  by  an  ad  of  our  own  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  for  all  that  they  enjoy.  Nature  even  ex¬ 
cites  this  affedion  in  brutes :  but  in  them  it  continues 
only  fo  long  as  it  is  necefiary  for  the  prefer vation  of  their 
offspring  j  for  w'hen  thefe  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felves,  it  ceafes,  and  the  relation  is  forgotten.  In  man, 
however,  though  it  leffens,  or  at  lead  becomes  lefs 
anxious  as  the  dependence  of  the  child  becomes  lefs, 
it  never  entirely  ceafes,  except  in  fome  few  inftances 
of  extreme  depravity.  Authors,  however,  have  ima- 
^  Sketches  girded,  and  Lord  Karnes*  among  the  reft,  that  after 
of  the  HU  the  child  is  provided  for,  and  no  more  depends  on  the 
Jiory  of  parent,  all  affedion  wmuld  ceafe,  were  it  not  artificially 
Man,  preferved  and  confirmed  by  habit.  Whether  his  lord- 
ftiip,  in  this  opinion,  be  right  or  wrong,  we  ftiall  not 
pretend  to  fay.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
be  it  natural  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  comforts 
of  life,  even  when  all  dependence  has  ceafed.  It 
matters  not  that  there  are  many  inftances  where  this 
comfort  is  not  felt.  Human  depravity  has  often  obli¬ 
terated  the  fined  feelings  of  the  mind  5  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  in  fome  inftances  it  do  fo  in  the  cafe 
before  us.  A  good  heart  certainly  can  enjoy  no  great¬ 
er  fatlsfadion  than  that  arlfing  from  grateful  returns  of 
kindnefs  and  affedion  to  an  aged  parent.  As  the  vexa¬ 
tions  which  parents  receive  from  their  children  haften 
the  approach  of  age,  and  double  the  force  of  years) 


fo  the  comforts  which  they  reap  from  them  are  balm  to  Par(»itai 
all  other  forrows,  and  difappoint  the  Injuries  of  time.  II 
Parents  repeat  tlreir  lives  in  their  offsprings  j  and  their 
concern  for  them  is  fo  near,  that  they  feel  all  their  fuf- 
ferings,  and  tafte  all  their  enjoyments,  as  much  as  if 
they  regarded  their  own  perfons.  However  ftrohg  we 
may  fuppofe  the  fondnefs  of  a  father  for  his  children, 
yet  they  will  find  more  lively  marks  of  tendernefs  in 
the  bofom  of  a  mother.  There  are  no  ties  in  nature  to 
compare  with  thofe  which  unite  an  aftedionate  mother 
to  her  children,  when  they  repay  her  tendernefs  with 
obedience  and  love. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  parental  affedion 
in  Zaleucusf  prince  of  the  Locrincs  *,  who  made  a  de-t-^*p. 
cree,  that  whoever  was  convided  of  adultery  ftiould 
be  punilhed  with  the  lofs  of  both  his  eyes.  Soon 
after  this  eftabliflimcnt,  the  legiflator’s  own  fon  was 
apprehended  in  the  very  fad,  and  brought  to  a  public 
trial.  How'  could  the  father  acquit  himfelf  in  fo 
tender  and  delicate  a  conjundure  ?  Should  he  execute 
the  law'  in  all  its  rigour,  this  would  be  worfe  than 
death  to  the  unhappy  youth :  (hould  he  pardon  fo  noto¬ 
rious  a  delinquent,  this  would  defeat  the  defign  of  his 
falutary  inftitution.  To  avoid  both  thefe  inconveniences, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  pulled  out  and  one 
of  his  fon’s. 

Diodorus  Siculus  alfo,  lib.  34.  relates  a  furprifing  in¬ 
ftance  of  the  fame  warm  affedion.  Cambalus,  a  young 
gentleman  of  eharader  and  fortune  in  the  city  of  Mul- 
geatum,  being  one  day  out  courfing,  was  w  ay-laid,  and 
very  near  being  robbed  and  murdered  by  the  banditti 
who  infefted  that  part  of  the  country.  Gorgus,  the 
young  gentleman’s  father,  happened  to  eome  by  at  the 
very  inftant,  to  wdiom  Cambalus  related  the  danger  he 
W'as  in.  The  fon  was  on  foot,  the  father  on  horfeback  ; 
but  no  fooner  had  he  heard  the  melancholy  tale,  than 
he  leapt  from  his  horfe,  defired  his  fon  to  mount,  and 
make  the  beft  of  his  way  into  the  city  :  but  Cambalus, 
preferring  his  father’s  fafety  to  his  own,  would  by  no 
means  confent  to  it )  on  the  contrary,  conjured  his  fa-  ' 
ther  to  leave  him,  and  take  care  of  himfelf.  The  fa¬ 
ther,  ftruck  with  the  generofity  and  affedion  of  his  fon, 
added  tears  to  entreaties,  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  The 
conteft  between  them  is  better  conceived  than  deferibed 
—•while  bathed  in  tears,  and  befeeching  each  other  to 
preferve  his  own  life,  the  banditti  approached  and  ftab- 
bed  them  both. 

Amongft  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fentiments  of  pa¬ 
rental  affedion  were  exceedingly  ftrong  and  ardent. 

The  mutual  tendernefs  of  the  hufband  and  the*  wife 
w^as  communicated  to  their  offspring  )  while  the  father 
viewed  in  his  child  the  charms  of  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  perceived  in  it  the  manly  graces  of  its  father* 

As  parental  kindnefs  is  the  moft  fimple  and  natural  ex- 
panfion  of  felf-love,  fo  there  are  innumerable  inftances 
of  it  in  all  countries  favage  and  civilized. 

’  PARENTAL  I  A,  in  antiquity,  funeral  obfequies, 
or  the  laft  duties  paid  by  children  to  their  deceafed  pa¬ 
rents. 

PARENTHESIS,  in  Grammar intercalary 
words  inferted  in  a  difeourfe,  which  interrupt  the  fenfe 
or  thread,  but  feem  neceffary  for  the  better  underftand- 
ing  of  the  fubjed. 

PARENZO,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  and 
in  Iftria,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  a  good  harbour  )  feat- 

ed 
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Parenzo  ed  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  13.  46.  N.  Lat. 

II,  39.  28.  It  fubmitted  to  the  Venetians  in  1267. 

PARESIS,  in  Medicine,  a  palfy  of  the  bladder, 
wherein  the  urine  is  either  fupprefled  or  difeharged  in¬ 
voluntarily. 

PARGETING,  in  building,  is  ufed  for  the  plafler- 
ing  of  walls,  and  fometimes  for  plafler  itfelf. 

Pargeting  is  of  various  kinds  :  as,  i.  White  lime  and 
hair  mortar  laid  on  bare  walls.  2.  On  bare  laths,  as  in 
partitioning  and  plain  ceiling.  3.  Rendering  the  in- 
iides  of  walls,  or  doubling  partition  walls.  4.  Rough- 
cafting  on  heart  laths,  5,  Plaftering  on  brick  work, 
with  finilhing  mortar,  in  imitation  of  ftone  work  j  and 
the  like  upon  heart  laths. 

PARHELION,  or  Parhelium,  formed  from?r«^rt, 
near,  and  fun,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  a  mock  fun 
or  meteor,  in  form  of  a  very  bright  light,  appearing  on 
the  one  fide  of  the  fun. 

Appearances  of  this  kind  have  been  made  mention 
of  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Ariftotle  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  general  they  are  feen  only  when  the  fun 
is  near  the  horizon,  though  he  takes  notice  of  two 
that  were  feen  in  Bofphorus  from  morning  to  evening  \ 
and  Pliny  has  related  the  times  when  fuch  phenomena 
were  obferved  at  Rome.  Gaffendi  fays,  that  in  1635 
and  1636  he  often  faw  one  mock  fun.  Two  rvere  ob¬ 
ferved  by  M.  de  la  Hire  in  1689  *,  and  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  by  Cafiini  in  1693,  Mr  Grey  in  1700,  and  Dr 
Halley  in  1702:  but  the  moft  celebrated  appearances 
of  this  kind  were  feen  at  Rome  by  Scheiner,  by  Muf- 
chenbroeck  at  Utrecht,  and  by  Hevelius  at  Sedan.  By 
the  two  former,  four  mock  funs  were  obferved,  and  by 
the  latter  feven. 

Parhelia  are  apparently  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
fun,  though  not  always  of  the  fame  brightnefs,  nor 
even  of  the  fame  (liape  5  and  when  a  number  appear 
at  once,  there  is  feme  difference  in  both  thefe  refpefts 
among  them.  Externally  they  arc  tinged  with  colours 
like  the  rainbow  j  and  many  have  a  long  fiery  tail  op- 
polite  to  the  fun,  but  paler  towards  the  extremity.  Par- 
*  helia  are  generally  accompanied  with  coronas,  forae  of 
which  are  tinged  with  rainbow  colours,  but  others  are 
white.  They  differ  in  number  and  fize;  but  all  agree 
in  breadth,  which  is  that  of  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  fun. 

A  very  large  white  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
generally  paffes  through  all  the  parhelia ;  and,  if  it 
were  entire,  it  would  go  through  the  centre  of  the 
fun.  Sometimes  there  are  arcs  of  leffer  circles  con¬ 
centric  to  this,  touching  thofe  Coloured  circles  which 
furround  the  fun>  They  are  alfo  tinged  with  colours, 
and  contain  other  parhelia.  There  are  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  other  circles  obliquely  fituated  with  refpedt  to  all 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  of  this  we  have  met  with 
no  authentic  account.  The  order  of  the  colours  in  thefe 
circles  is  the  fame  as  in  the  rainbow ;  but  on  the  Infide, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fun,  they  are  red,  as  is  alfo  obferved 
in  many  other  coronas. 

Parhelia  have  been  vifible  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4  hours 
together ;  and  in  North  America,  they  are  faid  to 
continue  feme  days,  and  to  be  vifible  from  funrlfe  to 
funfet. 

When  the  parhelia  difappear,  it  fometimes  rains,  or 
there  falls  fnow  in  the  form  of  oblong  fpiciilae,  as  Ma- 
raldi,  Weidler,  Krafft,  and  others,  have  obferved.;  and 


becaufe  the  air  in  North  America  abounds  with  fuch  Parhelion, 
frozen  fpiculse,  which  are  even  vifible  to  the  eye,  ac- 
cording  to  Ellis  and  Middleton,  fuch  particles  have 
been  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  coronas  and  par¬ 
helia. 

Mr  Ellis  fays,  that,  at  'Churchill  in  Hud  foil’s  Bay, 
the  rifing  of  the  fun  is  always  preceded  by  two  long 
llreams  of  red  light,  one  on  each  fide  of  him,  and  about 
20®  diftant  from  him.  Thefe  rife  as  the  fun  rifes;  and 
as  they  grow  longer  begin  to  bend  towards  each  other, 
till  they  meet  diredly  over  the  fun,  juff  as  he  rifes, 
forming  there  a  kind  o?  parhelion  or  mock  fun.  Thefe 
two  ftreams  of  light,  he  fays,  feem  to  have  their  fource 
in  two  other  parhelia,  which  rife  ivlth  the  true  fun  ;  and 
in  the  wfinter  feafon,  when  the  fun  never  rifes  above  the 
haze  or  fog,  which  he  fays  is  conffantly  found  near  the 
horizon,  all  thefe  accompany  him  the  whole  day,  and  fet 
with  liim  In  the  fame  manner  as  they  rife.  Once  or 
twice  he  faw  a  fourth  parhelion  diredly  under  the  true 
fun  ;  but  this,  he  fays,  is  not  common.  Thefe  fa£ls  being 
conflant,  are  very  valuable,  and  may  throw  great  light  on 
the  theory  of  thefe  remarkable  phenomena. 

Sometimes  parhelia  appear  In  a  different  manner  j 
as  when  three  funs  have  been  feen  in  the  fame  vertical 
circle,  well  defined,  and  touching  one  another.  The 
true  fun  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  loweft  touched 
the  horizon  ;  and  they  fet  one  after  the  other.  This 
appearance  was  feen  by  M.  Maleziew  In  1722.  Other 
appearances  fimilar  to  this  are  recited  by  M.  Mufehen- 
broeck. 

Sometimes  the  fun  has  rifen  or  fet  with  a  luminous 
tail  projefting  from  him,  of  the  fame  breadth  with 
his  diameter,  and  perpendicular  to  the  liorizon.  Such 
an  appearance  was  feen  by  Caffini  in  1672  and  1692, 
by  De  la  Hire  in  1702,  and  by  Mr  Ellis  In  Hudfon’s 
Bay. 

As  M.  Feuillee  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  La  Plata,  he  faw  the  fun  rifing  over  the  river  with  a 
luminous  tail  projefting  dowmwards,  which  continued 
till  he  was  fix  degrees  high. 

Parafidense,  or  mock  moons,  have  alfo  been  feen,  ac¬ 
companied  with  tails  and  coloured  circles,  like  thofe 
which  accompany  the  parhelia.  An  account  of  feveral, 
and  a  particular  defeription  of  a  fine  appearance  of  this 
kind,  may  be  feen  in  Mufehenbroeck. 

The  Roman  phenomenon,  obferved  by  Scheiner,  is 
famous  on  account  of  Its  having  been  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  kind  that  engaged  the  attention  of  phllofo- 
phers.  It  is  reprefented  in  fig,  i. ;  In  which  A  Is  the  Plate" 
place  of  the  obferver,  B  his  zenith,  C  the  true  fun,  AB 
a  plane  pafling  through  the  obferver ’s  eye,  the  true  fun, 
and  the  zenith.  About  the  fun  C,  there  appeared  iwo 
concentric  rings,  not  complete,  but  diverfified  with  co¬ 
lours.  The  leffer  of  them,  DEF,  was  fuller,  and  more 
perfe6l  ;  and  though  It  was  open  from  D  to  F,  yet  thofe 
ends  were  perpetually  endeavouring  to  unite;  and  feme- 
times  they  did  fo.  The  outer  of  thefe  rings  was  much 
fainter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  difeernible.  It  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  variety  of  colours;  but  was  very  Inconftant. 

The  third  circle,  KLMN,  was  very  large,  and  all  over 
white,  paffmg  through  the  middle  of  the  fun,  and  every¬ 
where  parallel  to  the  horizon.  At  firft  this  circle  was 
entire ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  appearance  it  was 
weak  and  ragged,  fo  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  from  M 
towards  N. 
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Parhelioi'.  In  tlie  interfeClion  of  tliis  circle,  and  the  outward  iris 
GKI,  there  broke  out  two  parhelia  or  mock  funs  N 
and  K,  not  quite  perfect  ^  K  being  rather  Vvcak,  but 
N  ftinne  brighter  and  ftronger.  The  brightnefs  of  the 
middle  of  them  rvas  fomctlilng  like  that  ot  the  fun  5  but 
towards  the  edges  thi-y  were  tinged  with  colours  like 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  were  uneven  and  ragged. 
The  parhelion  N  was  a  little  wavering,  and  fent  out  a 
fpiked  tail,  NP,  of  a  colour  fomewhat  hery,  the  length 
of  which  was  coutiuuaily  changing.  , 

The  parhelia  at  L  and  M  in  the  horizontal  ring 
were  not  fo  bright  as  the  former  5  but  were  rounder, 
and  white,  like  the  circle  in  which  they  were  placed, 
'riie  parhelion  N  difappt  ared  before  K  5  and  while  M 
grew  fainter,  K  grew  brighter,  and  varnifhed  the  lafl 
of  all. 

It  is  to  be  obfcTved  farther,  that  the  order  of  the  co¬ 
lours  in  the  circles  DEF,  GKN,  was  the  fame  as  in 
the  common  halos,  namely,  red  next  the  fun  *,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  inne  r  circle  was  alfj  about  45  de  grees  3 
Avhich  is  the  ufual  tize  of  a  halo. 

The  reverend  Dr  PlamiltoM  fent  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  parhelia,  i'etn  at  Cooktlown,  to  the  Royal  Irifli 
Academy. 

“  Wednefday,  September  24th,  1783,  as  I  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  obferve  the  fun  palling  the  meridian,  before 
the  firil  limb  ttmehed  the  centre Wire,  it  was  obfeured 
by  a  dark  w^ell  defined  cloud,  about  ic^  in  diameter. 
Upon  going  to  the  door  of  the  tranfit  room,  to  fee  if 
It  was  likely  foon  to  pafs  off  the  difk  of  the  fun,  I  ob- 
ferved  the  following  phenomena:  From  the  wcllern  edge 
of  the  cloud  iffued  a  luminous  arc  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  perfectly  well  defined,  extending  exacfly  to  the 
northern  meridian  *,  it  was  abrmt  30'  broad,  white,  and 
ended  in  a  blunted  termination.  On  it  were  two  par¬ 
helia*,  the  neareft  to  the  fun  difplaying  the  prifmatic 
colours;  the  remote  one  white,  and  both  ill  d. fined.  In 
a  flmrt  time  the  cloud  had  palled  off,  and  fliowed  the 
luminous  almucantar,  reaching  perfeiR  to  the  true  fun. 
While  things  were  thus  fituated,  1  meafured  with  an 
accurate  fextant  the  ditlances  of  the  parhelia  ;  1  found 
the  coloured  one  26°,  the  remoter  one  90°,  from  the  true 
fun.  Jud  as  I  had  done  this,  a  new  and  prifmatic  circle 
furrounded  the  fun  immediately  with  the  prifmatic  par¬ 
helion.  And  now  another  coloured  parhelion  appearc  d 
’  on  the  eailern  board. — The  fextant  with  its  face  up  and 

down,  €xa<Elly  meafured  this  and  the  former  at  the  ori¬ 
ginal  diflance  of  26®  j  the  luminous  almucantar  Rill  re¬ 
maining  perfeft.  In  about  10  or  12  minutes  whitifti 
hazy  clouds  came  on,  and  obfeured  all  thefc  uncommon 
appearances. — I  did  not  obferve  that  the  atmorpherical 
phenomena  before  or  after  were  at  all  uruommon.  The 
wind  a  light  breeze  at  SSW.  Bar.  29.  b.rifing.  Ther¬ 
mometer  55®. 

Fig-  In  fig.  2.  SM  reprefents  the  fouth  meridian;  NM 

the  north  meridian  ;  PP  the  prifmatic  circle,  with  two 
prifmatic  fans  or  parhelia,  at  26®  diflance  on  each  fide 
the  true  fun ;  W  the  white  parhelion,  at  90°  ditlance 
from  the  true  fun  ;  LA  the  luminous  almucantar  ;  and 
HO  the  horizon. 

Various  hypothefes  have  been  framed  by  philofophcrs 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  particularly  by  M. 
Marriotte,  Defcartes,  and  Huygens.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  fat  is  factory  :  but  thofe  readers  who  wifb 
to  become  -^acquainted  with  them  may  confult  Huy- 
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gens’s  DifTertation  on  this  fubje£l,  in  Smith’s  Optics,  PaiLelion 
book  i.  ch.  xi.  Mufchenbroeck’s  lntrodu61ion,  Sec,  II 
vol.  xi.  p.  1038,  &c.  4to. ;  but  efpecially  Dr  Priefl-  ^ 
ley’s  Hiilory  of  Vifion,  Light,  and  Colours,  vol.  ii.p.  ' 

613,  &c. 

PARI  A,  or  New  Andalusia,  a  country  of  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America  *,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
north  fea  ;  on  the  eafl  by  Surinam  ;  on  the  weft  by 
New  Granada  and  the  Caiaccas.  and  on  the  louth 
by  Guiana.  It  produces,  ciduuiing  drugs,  gums,  me¬ 
dicinal  roots,  Brazil  wood,  fugar,  tobacco,  and  fome 
valuable  timber;  the  inland  parts  being  woody  and 
mountainous,  but  interfpeiTed  ivith  fine  vallejs  that 
yield  corn  and  paRuiage.  Comana  is  tlie  capital 
town. 

PARIAN  Chronicle.  See  a'rundklian  Mar¬ 
bles^  and  Pcif'iafi  ChuOMCLE, 

Under  the  article  Parian  CHRONICLE,  we  have  been 
as  full  as  the  fubjecR  feemed  to  require,  or  as  the  nature 
of  our  Work  wc.'Uid  admit.  It  is  unneceRary,  therefore, 
to  refume  it  in  this  place.  Such  of  our  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  as  wifh  f(jr  fuiLhcr  information  on  this  fubjtft 
(which  is  equally  intereiling  to  the  fcholar  and  to  the 
amiquarian)  we  muil  refer  to  Robtrtfon’s  attack  upon 
their  autlunticity,  and  to  Gough’s  learned  and  judicious 
vindication  of  the  aullienticity,  publifhed  in  Arc/iao/ogrrt 
for  1789  The  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  folidity 
of  his  arguments,  appear  upon  the  whole  to  outweigh 
the  objeftions  of  his  fenfiblc  and  plaufible  opponent. 
Hewlett’s  book  upon  the  fame  fide  of  the  qucltion  may 
command  fome  degree  of  attention.  It  is  ingenious. 

See  SaNHTVICH  Marble. 

Parian Mat'ble,  among  the  ancients,  the  white  mar¬ 
ble  ufed  by  them,  and  to  this  day,  for  carvii;g  fiatucs, 

&c.  and  called  by  us  at  this  iima jftatiwry  tncrhle. 

Too  many  of  the  later  writers  have  confounded  all 
the  white  marbles  under  the  name  of  the  Parian  ;  and 
among  the  workmen,  this  and  all  the  other  white 
marbles  liave  the  common  name  of  alohajlers  ;  fo  that 
it  is  in  general  forgotten  among  tlw  m,  that  there  is  fucli 
a  thing  as  alabafter  different  from  marble  ;  wliieh,  how¬ 
ever,  is  truly  the  cafe,  AlmoR  all  the  world  alfo  have 
confounded  the  Carrara  marble  with  tins,  though  they 
are  really  very  different  ;  the  Carrara  kind  being  of  a 
finer  texture  and  clearer  white  than  the  Parian  ;  but  lefis 
bright  and  fplendid,  harder  to  cut,  and  not  capable  of 
fio  glittering  a  jrollfh. 

The  true  Parian  marble  lias  ufiually  fiomewhat  of  a 
faint  bluifli  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  has  blue 
veins  in  different  parts  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
have  had  its  name  from  the  ifland  Paros  f,  one  of  the 
Cyclades  in  the  ji^gean  fea,  where  it  w’as  firft  found  Yros* 
but  others  will  have  it  to  have  been  fo  called  from 
Agoracritus  Parlus,  a  famous  flatuary,  who  ennobled  it 
by  cutting  a  Ratue  of  Venus  it. 

PARI  AS,  or  Perreas,  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  fo  pe¬ 
culiarly  diRinguifiitd  from  all  others,  that  they  live  by 
themfelves  in  the  outRiIrts  of  towns  ;  and,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  build  their  houfes  apart  from  the  villages,  or  rather 
have  villages  of  their  nun,  furuiRicd  with  wells; 
they  dare  not  fo  much  as  fetch  water  from  thofe  w  hieh v.  5. 
other  families  make  ufe  of;  and,  leR  thefc  latter  fhould 
inadvertently  go  to  one  of  theirs,  they  arc  obliged  to 
feat  ter  the  bones  of  dead  cattle  about  their  wells,  that 
they  may  be  known.  Ihey  dare  not  in  cities  pafs 

through 
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Farias,  through  the  ftrects  where  the  Bramius  live  j  nor  fct  foot 
V  in  the  villages  where  they  dwell. — They  are  likewife 
forbidden  to  enter  a  temple,  cither  of  their  god  Wilt- 
now  or  Efwara  j  becaufe  they  are  held  impure,  'J'hey 
get  their  bread  by  fowing,  digging,  and  building  the 
walls  of  mud  houfes  ^  molt  of  thole  inhabited  by  the 
common  people  being  raifed  by  thefe  Parias  j  who  alfo 
do  fuch  kinds  ot  dirty  work  as  other  people  do  not  care 
to  meddle  with.  Nor  is  their  diet  much  more  cleanly  5 
for  they  do  not  fcruplc  to  cat  cows,  hoiTes,  fowl,  or  other 
carrion,  which  die  of  themfelvcs,  and  are  even  putrid. 
One  would  fcarcc  imagine,  that  contentions  for  prece¬ 
dency  Ihould  ever  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  a  people 
who  have  renounced  all  cleanlinefs,  and,  like  fwine,  wal¬ 
low  in  filth  ;  and  yet  pride  has  divided  the  Parias  into 
two  clafes  :  the  firfi  are  f  mply  called  Pai'ias,  the  other 
Senperes,  The  employment  of  thefe  latter  is  to  go 
about  felling  leather,  which  they  drefs  j  alfo  to  make 
bridles,  and  fueh  kind  of  things  :  feme  of  them  like- 
wife  ferve  for  foldiers.  The  Parias, 'who  reckon  them- 
felves  the  betUr  family,  will  not  eat  in  the  houfe  of  the 
Seriperes  5  but  the  Seriperts  will  readily  cat  with  the 
Parias.  For  this  reafon  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
refpedl,  by  lifting  their  hands  aloft,  and  Handing  up¬ 
right  before  them.  Thefe  Seriperes.  when  they  marry, 
cannot  fet  up  a  pandcl,  a  kind  of  garland,  before  their 
d()o*-s,  made  with  more  than  three  itakes  or  trees  j  lliould 
they  exceed  that  number,  the  whole  city  would  be  in 
motion.  'File  Seriperes  are  likewife  fubjedf  to  fomc  fort 
of  flavery  ;  for  when  any.perfon  of  credit  or  authority 
dies  in  the  families  of  the  Komitis,  Sittis,  Palis,  farriers, 
or  goldfmiths,  and  the  friends  have  a  mind  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  fome  clothes  to  give  the  Seriperes,  thefe  lat¬ 
ter  mull  fiiffer  their  beards  to  be  fhaven  ;  and  when  the 
corpfe  is  carried  out  of  town  to  be  burned  or  interred, 
they  mull  do  that  office  ;  for  which  each  receives  a j^a- 
nwn^  or  one  piece  and  a  lialf  of  filver,  worth  three  fous 
and  a  half.  Thefe  are  the  fame  fort  of  people  w  ho  are 
called  at  Surat  Halalchors ;  that  is,  in  the  Pc  rlian  lan¬ 
guage,  “  eat-alls,  or  eaters  at  large.”  Nothing  can  of¬ 
fend  an  Hindoo  more  than  to  be  called  a  Halalchor  :  yet 
thefe  poor  people  are  not  offended,  cringe  and  bow  to 
all  they  pals,  and  go  through  their  drudgery  without 
noife  or  concern. 

The  Parias  are  very  vicious,  Hupid,  and  ignorant,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  wretched  way  of  life  :  The  Braniins 
and  nobilitv  Hiun  them  as  if  they  had  the  plague,  and 
look  on  the  meeting  a  Parias  as  the  greatefl  misfortune. 
To  come  near  one  of  them  Is  a  fin,  to  touch  them  a  fa- 
crilege.  If  a  Parias  were  dying,  it  Is  infamy  to  viiit 
him,  or  to  give  him  the  leaf!  affillance.  In  the  utmoft 
danger  or  dillrefs.  A  Bramin  w  ho  unavoidably  lliould 
touch  a  Parias,  immediately  waflies  himfelf  from  the  im¬ 
purity.  Even  their  (hadow  and  breath  being  reckon¬ 
ed  contagious,  they  are  obliged  to  live  on  the  call  fide 
of  their  towns,  that  the  weflerly  winds  which  prevail  in 
this  couil^ry  may  keep  back  their  breath.  And  it  is 
lawful  for  a  Bramin  to  kill  one  of  thefe  unhappy  crea¬ 
tures,  if  he  does  not  avoid  it  by  getting  out  of  his  way  : 
In  lliort,  they  think  them  reprobated  by  God,  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  fouls  of  the  damned  enter  into  the  Parias,  to  be 
punilhed  for  their  crimes. — Yet  the  miffion  have  found 
among  thefe  dregs  of  the  people  very  atffive  zealous  ca- 
techills,  who  by  their  labours  have  very  much  contribu¬ 
ted  to  tlic  converffon  of  their  countrymen,  particularly 
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one  Rajanaiken  a  Paria  foldicr,  who,  of  all  the  inferior  Farias 

miffionaries,  has  diflinguilhed  himfelf  mofl  by  his  labours 

j  r  nr*  •  Fans, 

and  lunenngs.  1 

PARIETALIA  ossa.  See  Anatomy  Index, 
PARIETARIA,  Pellitort  of  the  Wall,  -  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  j  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d  order, 
Scabridcr,  See  Botany  Index, 

PARIETES,  in  Anatomy ^2,  term  ufed  for  the  enclo- 
furcs  or  membranes  that  Hop  up  or  clofe  the  hollow  parts 
of  the  body  5  efpecially  thofe  of  the  heart,  the  thorax, 

&.C,  The  parietes  of  the  twm  ventricles  of  the  heart 
are  of  unequal  Hrength  and  thicknefs  5  the  left  exceed¬ 
ing  the  right,  becaufe  of  its  office,  which  is  to  force  the 
blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body  ;  whereas  the  right 
only  drives  it  through  the  lungs. 

PARIS,  Matthew,  one  of  our  bell  hiftorians  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  but  of  his  life  few  particulars  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us.  Leland  liis  original  biographer,  \v  ith- 
out  determining  whether  he  w'as  born  in  France  or  Eng¬ 
land,  informs  us,  that  he  w^as  a  monk  of  St  Alban’s, 
and  that  be  was  fent  by  P(^pe  Innocent  to  reform  the 
monks  of  the  convent  at  Holm  in  Norway.  Biiliop 
Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time,  adds  to  the  above  rela¬ 
tion,  that,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  of  body 
and  mind,  he  was  much  elleemed,  particularly  by  King 
Henry  III.  who  commanded  him  to  write  the  hlflory 
of  his  reign.  Fuller  makes  him  a  native  of  Cambridge- 
fiiire,  becaufe  there  was  an  ancient  family  of  his  name 
in  that  county.  He  alfo  mentions  his  being  fent  by  the 
pope  to  vifit  the  monks  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich. 

Biinop  Tanner,  Biffiop  Nicholfon,  Hoflor  Hu  Pin,  and 
the  Nouveau  Ditiionnaire  Hiforiyue,  add  not  a  fingle 
fa£l  to  thofe  above  related.  Mattlu  w^  Paris  died  in  the 
monaftery  of  St  Alban’s  in  the  year  1259.  He  w'as 
doubtlcfs  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  for  the  13th 
century  •,  of  an  excellent  moral  character,  and,  as  an  hif- 
torlan,  of  ftrifl  integrity.  His  flyle  is  unpolifticd  j  but 
that  defe£l  is  fuffieiently  atoned  for  by  the  honeft  free¬ 
dom  with  which  he  relates  the  truth,  rcgardlefs  of  the 
dignity  or  fan(51Ity  of  the  perfons  concerned.  His  w'orks 
are,  i.  Hijloria  ab  Adarno  ad  Conquefum  Jinglice^  Lib. 

I.  manufeript,  col.  C.  C.  Cantab,  e.  ix.  Moil  of  this 
book  is  tranferibed,  by  ?»latlhew'  of  WeHminiler^  into 
the  firft  part  of  his  Tlorilegium,  2,  HiJIotda  major,,  feu 
rei'U7n  Anglicanarum  hiforia  a  Gul,  Conquejloris  adven- 
tu  ad  annum  43  Henrid  HI.  &.c.  feveral  times  printed. 

The  firil  part  of  this  hiflory,  viz.  to  the  year  1235, 
tranferibed  almoH  verbatim  from  the  Chronicle  of  Ro¬ 
ger  Wendover  •,  and  the  Appendix,  from  the  year  1260, 
is  the  w^ork  of  William  Rafliiiiger,  who  was  alfo  a 
monk  <'f  St  Alban’s.  3.  Vil<e  duorutn  Offarum^  Mer¬ 
cia  regwn,,  S,  Alliint  fundatorum,  4.  Gefa  22  abba^ 
turn  S,  Albatil,  5.  Add  it  ament  a  chronicorum  ad  hijl, 
major  em;  printed.  6  Hi/I  or  ia  minor  ^fve  epitome  ma~ 
joids  hijiorice  ;  manufeript.  Befidcs  many  other  things, 
in  manufeript. 

Paris,  fon  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba,  al¬ 
fo  named  Alexander,  He  was  decreed,  even  before  his 
birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country  ;  and  when  his 
mother,  in  the  firil  months  of  her  pregnancy,  had  dream¬ 
ed  that  ffie  ihould  bring  forth  a  torch  which  would  fet 
fire  to  her  palate,  the  foot h fay ers  foretold  the  calamities 
which  were  to  be  expc6led  from  the  imprudence  of  hep 

future 
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?am.  future  Ton,  and  which  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  Troy, 
'  Priam,  to  prevent  fo  great  and  fo  alarming  an  evil,  or¬ 
dered  his  flave  Archelaus  to  deftroy  the  child  as  foon  as 
he  was  born.  The  flave,  either  touched  with  humanity, 
or  influenced  by  Hecuba,  did  not  obey,  but  was  fatisfied 
to  expofe  the  child  on  Mount  Ida,  where  the  Ihepherds 
of  the  place  found  him,  and  educated  him  as  their  own. 
Some  attribute  the  prefervation  of  his  life,  before  he  was 
found  by  the  (hepherds,  to  the  motherly  tendernefs  of  a 
Ihe  bear  who  fuckled  him.  Young  Paris,  though  edu¬ 
cated  among  fhepherds  and  peafants,  gave  very  early 
.proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity  5  and  from  his  care  in 
protefting  the  flocks  of  Mount  Ida  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  wild  beafts,  he  was  named  Alexander^  “  helper  or 
defender.”  He  gained  the  efleem  of  all  the  (hepherds*, 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly  deportment 
recommended  him  to  the  favours  of  Oenone,  a  nymph 
of  Ida,  whom  he  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
with  the  moft  perfedl  tendernefs.  Their  conjugal  peace 
was,  however,  of  no  long  duration.  At  the  marriage 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddefs  of  difcord,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  (bowed 
her  difpleafure,  by  throwing  into  the  aifembly  of  the 
gods  who  were  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  a  gol¬ 
den  apple,  on  which  were  written  the  words  Detur  puU 
chrioru  All  the  goddeflTes  claimed  it  as  their  own;  the 
contention  at  (irft  became  general ;  but  at  la(l  only 
three,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  wi(hed  to  difpute  their 
refpedlive  right  to  beauty.  The  gods,  unwilling  to  be- 
come  arbiters  in  an  affair  fo  tender  and  fo  delicate  in  its 
nature,  appointed  Paris  to  adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty 
to  the  fairefl:  of  the  goddelfes  ;  and  indeed  the  (hepherd 
feemed  fufficiently  qualified  to  decide  fo  great  a  contefl:, 
as  his  wifdom  was  fo  well  e(labli(hed,  and  his  prudence 
and  fagacity  fo  well  known.  The  goddelfes  appeared 
before  their  judge  without  any  covering  or  ornament, 
and  each  endeavoured  by  promiles  and  entreaties  to  gain 
the  attention  of  Paris,  and  to  influence  his  judgment. 
Juno  promifed  him  a  kingdom ;  Minerva  military  glory ; 
and  Venus  the  fairefl;  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife, 
as  Ovid  expreffes  it,  Hejiod  17.  v.  118. 

Unaque  cum  regnum  ;  belli  daret  altera  laudem  ; 

Tyndartdis  conjux^  tertia  dixit^  eris. 

After  he  had  heard  their  feveral  claims  and  promifes, 

_  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus,  and  gave  her  the 
golden  apple,  to  which  perhaps  (lie  feemed  entitled  as 
the  goddefs  of  beauty.  This  decilion  of  Paris  drew  up¬ 
on  the  judge  and  his  family  the  refentment  of  the  tivo 
other  goddelfes.  Soon  after,  Priam  propofed  a  contefl 
among  his  fons  and  other  princes,  and  promifed  to  re¬ 
ward  the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  fineft  bulls  of  Mount 
Ida.  His  emilfaries  ivere  fent  to  procure  the  animal, 
and  it  was  found  in  the  polfeflion  of  Paris,  who  reluc¬ 
tantly  yielded  it.  The  (hepherd  was  anxious  to  regain 
his  favourite,  and  he  went  to  Troy  and  entered  the  lifls 
of  the  combatants.  He  was  received  with  the  greateft 
applaule,  and  obtained  the  viflory  over  his  rivals,  Neflor 
the  fon  of  Neleus,  Cyenus  fon  of  Neptune,  Polites,  He- 
lenus,  and  Deiphobus,  fons  of  Priam.  He  likewife  ob¬ 
tained  a  fuperiority  over  He61or  himfelf ;  which  prince, 
enraged  to  fee  himfelf  conquered  by  an  unknown  flran- 
ger,  purfued  him  clofely ;  and  Paris  mufl  have  fallen  a 
viflim  to  his  brother’s  rage,  had  he  not  fled  to  the  altar 
of  Jupker.  This  facred  retreat  preferved  his  life  ;  and 
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Calfandra  the  daughter  of  Priam,  flruck  wuth  the  fimi-  Paris, 
larity  of  the  features  of  Paris  with  thofe  of  her  brothers, 
enquired  his  birth  and  age.  From  thefe  circumftanees 
(lie  foon  difeovered  that  he  was  her  brother,  and  as  fueh 
(lie  introduced  him  to  her  father  and  to  her  brothers. 

Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his  fon,  forgetful  of  the 
alarming  dreams  which  had  caufed  him  to  meditate  his 
death,  and  all  jealoufy  eeafed  among  the  brothers.  Paris 
did  not  long  fuffer  himfelf  to  remain  inactive;  he  equip¬ 
ped  a  fleet,  as  if  willing  to  redeem  Hefione  his  father’s 
(ifter,  whom  Hercules  had  carried  away  and  obliged  to 
marry  Telamon  the  fon  of  iEaeus.  This  was  the  pre¬ 
tended  motive  of  his  voyage,  but  the  caufes  were  far 
different.  Paris  remembered  that  he  was  to  be  the  huf- 
band  of  the  fairefl  of  women;  and,  if  he  had  been  led 
to  form  thofe  expectations  while  he  w’as  an  obfeure  (hep¬ 
herd  of  Ida,  he  had  now  every  plaufible  reafon  to  fee 
them  realized,  (inee  he  was  the  acknowledged  fon  of  the 
king  of  Troy.  Helen  was  the  fairefl  woman  of  the 
age,  and  Venus  had  promifed  her  to  him.  On  thefe 
grounds,  therefore,  he  went  to  Sparta,  the  refidence  of 
Helen,  who  had  married  Menelaus.  He  was  received 
with  great  refpeCI  ;  but  he  abufed  the  hofpitality  of 
Menelaus,  and  while  the  hufband  was  abfent  in  Crete, 

Paris  perfuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him,  and  to  fly  to 
Afia.  Helen  confented  ;  and  Priam  received  her  into 
his  palace  without  difficulty,  as  his  (ifler  was  then  de¬ 
tained  in  a  foreign  country,  and  as  he  wkhed  to  (liovv 
himfelf  as  hoflile  as  poflible  to  the  Greeks.  This  affair 
was  foon  produClive  of  ferious  confequenccs.  When 
Menelaus  had  married  Helen,  all  her  fuitors  had  bound 
themfelves  by  a  folemn  oath  to  protedl  her  perfon,  and 
therefore  the  injured  hufband  reminded  them  of  their 
engagements,  and  called  upon  them  to  recover  her. 

Up  on  this  all  Greece  took  up  arms  in  the  caufe  of 
Menelaus ;  Agamemnon  was  chofen  general  of  all 
the  combined  forces,  and  a  regular  w’ar  was  begun. 

Paris,  meanwhile,  who  had  refufed  Helen  to  the  peti¬ 
tions  and  embaflles  of  the  Greeks,  armed  himfelf,  wuth 
his  brothers  and  fubjeCls,  to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  but  the 
fuccefs  of  the  war  was  neither  hindered  nor  accelerated 
by  his  means.  He  fought  with  little  courage,  and  at 
the  very  fight  of  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  fo  recently 
injured,  all  his  refolution  vaniflied,  and  he  retired  from 
the  front  of  the  army,  where  he  walked  before  like  a 
conqueror.  In  a  combat  with  Menelaus,  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  by  means  of  his  brother  HeClor,  Paris  mufl 
have  periflied,  had  not  Venus  interfered,  and  flolen  him 
from  the  refentment  of  his  antagonifl.  He  wounded, 
however,  in  another  battle,  Machaon,  Euryphilus,  and 
Diomedes  ;  and,  according  to  fome  opinions,  he  killed 
with  one  of  his  arrows  the  great  Achilles. 

The  death  of  Paris  is  differently  related :  fome  fay 
that  he  was  mortally  w^ounded  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
PhiloCIetes,  which  had  been  onee  in  the  poffeffion  of 
Hercules  ;  and  that  when  he  found  himfelf  languid  on 
account  of  his  w'ounds,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  Wfe  carried 
to  the  feet  of  Oenone,  w'hom  he  had  bafely  abandoned, 
and  who  in  the  years  of  his  obfeurity  had  foretold  him 
that  he  would  folieit  her  affiftanee  in  his  dying  moments. 

He  expired  before  he  came  into  the  prefence  of  Oeno- 
ne  ;  and  the  nymph,  dill  mindful  of  their  former  loves, 
thre'W  herfelf  upon  his  body,  and  dabbed  herfelf  to  the 
heart,  after  (he  had  plentifully  bathed  it  wuth  her  tears. 
According  to  others,  Paris  did  not  immediately  go  to 


Paris. 
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Troy  when  lie  l^ft  tlie  Peloponnefus,  but  he  was  driven  of  the  city  and  neighbouring  country. 


on  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  who  was  king 
of  the  country,  detained  him;  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  offered  to  the  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  he  kept  Helen  at  his  court,  and  permitted  Paris  1o 
retire.  Whatever  was  the  mode  of  his  death,  it  took 
place,  we  arc  told,  about  ii88  B.  C.  See  Troy,  &c. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  the  Illc  of  France,  being 
one  of  the  largcfl  and  fineft  cities  in  Europe.  It  deri¬ 
ved  its  modern  name  from  the  ancient  Parilii ;  and  is 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  had  the  Latin  name  of  Lute- 
tia^  from  Lutiim^  “  mud,”  the  place  where  it  now  ftands 
having  been  anciently  very  marfhy  and  muddy.  Ever 
Itnce  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  that  is,  for  near  800 
years,  this  city  has  been  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  kings 
of  France;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  and,  including  the 
fuburbs,  about  five  French  leagues,  or  15  Englifh  miles, 
in  circumference.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
computed  at  about  800,000;  that  of  its  ftreets  912; 
and  that  of  its  houfes  upwards  of  20,000,  exclufive  of 
the  public  ftru£lures  of  all  forts.  Its  greateft  defeat, 
according  to  fome,  is  the  want  of  good  drinking  water; 
but  others  tell  us,  that  very  fine  water  is  brought  by  an 
aquedinSl  from  the  village  of  Arcueil,  not  far  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  but  own  that  the  water  of  the  Seine,  and  the  city, 
is  not  good.  The  ftreets  arc  of  a  proper  breadth,  well 
built,  paved,  and  lighted.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
tribunals,  and  offices  here  ;  moft  of  wdiich  are  kept  in 
the  Palais,  fituated  on  an  iiland,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
The  number  of  churches,  convents,  hofpitals,  market 
places,  fountains,  gates,  and  bridges,  in  this  city  is  very 
great;  befidcs  the  unirerlity,  feveral  academics,  public 
libraries,  royal  palaces  andcaftles,  and  above  100  hotels, 
fome  of  them  very  ftately.  But  to  be  more  particular, 
that  part  called  la  Cite^  lies  in  the  centre,  and  confifts  of 
three  iflands  formed  by  the  Seine,  viz.-LTfle  de  Palais, 
L’lfle  de  Notre  Dame,  and  L’lfte  Louviers.  It  is  the 
principal  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  city  is  divi¬ 
ded,  and  contains  the  following  remarkable  ftruflures  : 
I.  Several  bridges;  of  which  fome  are  of  wood  and 
others  of  ftone,  and  have  moft  of  them  a  row  of  houfes 
on  each  fide.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  Pont-neuf  and 
Pont-royal :  the  firft  confifts  of  i  2  arches,  which,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  make  two  bridges,  the  one  leading  from 
the  fuburb  of  St  Germain  to  the  city,  and  the  other 
from  thence  to  that  part  called  la  Ville :  there  is  a  car¬ 
riage  way  in  the  middle  30  feet  broad,  and  footwalks  on 
each  fide,  raifed  two  feet  high;  and  in  the  centre  ftands 
a  brafs  ftatue  of  King  Henry  IV.  on  horfeback.  On 
this  bridge  is  alfo  the  building  called  La  Samaritaine^ 
from  -a  group  of  figures  upon  it  reprefenting  our  Saviour 
and  the  Samaritan  woman,  ftanding  near  Jacob’s  well. 
Here  is  a  pump  to  raife  the  water,  which  through  feve¬ 
ral  pipes  fupplies  the  quarter  of  the  Louvre,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  town.  The  Pont-royal,  which  leads 
to  the  Thuilleries,  w'as  built  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  the  room  of  a  wooden  bridge  that  was  carried  away 
by  the  current  in  1684.  2.  The  cathedral  of  Notre 

Dame,  or  our  Lady,  being  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Vir¬ 
gin,  which  is  a  large  ftately  Gothic  ftrudlure,  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  King  Childeric,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs.  Here,  befidcs  other  great  perfonages, 
are  interred  the  cardinals  dc  Retz  and  Noailles.  From 
the  two  fquare  towers  belonging  to  it,  is  a  noble  profpe^l 


Here  is  a  vaft 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  plate,  rich  tapeftry,  and  fine 
paintings;  and  the  number  of  the  canons  is  no  lefs  than 
50.  Near  it  ftands  the  palace  of  the  archbiftiop,  in 
which  is  the  advocates  library:  the  revenue  of  thearch- 
biffiop  amounts  to  about  180,000  livres:  and  his  taxa¬ 
tion  to  tlie  court  of  Rome  is  4283  guilders.  3.  The 
priory  and  parifti  church  of  St  Bartholomew;  the  laft 
of  which  is  the  moft  beautiful  in  all  this  part  of  the  ci¬ 
ty,  and  ftands  near  the  Palais.  4.  The  Palais,  which 
gives  name  to  an  ifland,  and  in  wliich  the  parliament, 
with  a  great  many  other  courts,  are  held.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  rcfidence  of  the  kings;  but  was  given  to  the 
officers  of  juftice  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who  alfo  fettled  the 
parliament  here  in  1302.  The  parliament,  confifting  of 
feveral  chambers,  each  of  which  lias  its  department,  is 
opened  the  day  after  Martinmas  with  afolemn  mafs,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  a  biftiop,  and  continues  fitting  till  the  8th 
of  September,  when  a  vacation  chamber  is  appointed 
during  the  interval,  for  criminal  caufes,  and  others ^which 
require  difpatch.  The  jurifdi<Rion  of  this  court  is  of 
great  extent.  There  is  a  beautiful  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Palais :  in  which  is  alfo  the  prifon,  or  jail,  for 
the  jurifdi6lion  of  the  parliament,  called  in  French 
La  Conciergerie.  5.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  the  moft  ancient 
and  largeft  hofpital  in  Paris,  in  which  8000  fick  and 
infirm  poor  are  taken  care  of,  aiid  attended  by  the  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St  Auguftine,  6.  The  hofpital  of  St 
Catharine,  where  poor  women  and  maidens  are  enter¬ 
tained  three  days,  and  attended  by  the  above-mentioned 
nuns.  7.  The  Grande  Chatelet,  where  fome  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  courts  of  juftice  hold  their  feffions.  8.  Fort  I’E- 
veque,  in  which  is  the  mint  and  a  prifon.  It  ftands  in 
or  near  the  ftrect  La  Ferrionere,  in  which  Henry  IV* 
was  ftabbed  by  Ravilliac.  9.  St  Germain  PAuxerrois, 
%vhich  is  called  the  royal  palace  church;  becaufe  the 
palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  ftand  in  its  pa- 
riffi.  10.  The  Louvre,  an  ancient  royal  palace,  of 
which  a  part  was  rebuilt  by  Lewis  XIV.  Had  it  been 
completed  on  the  fame  plan,  it  would  have  been  a  moft 
magnificent  ftru6ture.  On  one  of  its  gates  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infeription,  Duin  to  turn  impleat  orbern ;  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  “  May  it  laft  till  the  owner  of 
it  hath  extended  his  fway  over  the  whole  world:”  which 
implies  what  the  French  kings  have  conftaiitly  aimed 
at.  Another  infeription  Ihows,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
vanity  of  the  nation,  and  their  abjeiR  flattery  of  their 
grand  monarque.  It  may  be  rendered  in  Engliflx 
thus  : 

Louvre  is  a  palace  for  great  Louis  fit ; 

God  him  alone  exceeds,  as  heaven  does  it* 

This  palace  is  joined  to  the  Thuilleries  by  a  gallery,, 
in  which  are  180  models  of  fortrelTes,  fome  fituated  in 
France,  and  fome  in  other  countries,  executed  with 
the  utmoft  accuracy.  Here  is  a  valuable  celledion 
of  paintings,  the  king’s  printing  houfe,  the  mint  where 
the  king’s  medals  are  ftruck,  together  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  quantity  of  rich  tapeftry  hangings,  and  a  col- 
leftion  of  ancient  arms,  among  which  are  thofe  w'orn 
by  Francis  I.  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Here 
alfo  the  French  academy,  the  academy  of  inferiptions* 
and  belles  lettres,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  the 
academy  of  painting  and  fculpture,  and  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  architedure,  have  their  meetings.  The  firft: 
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of  thefe  was  founded  for  the  improvement  of  the  French 
language  *,  and  as  for  the  others,  their  names  explain 
the  deiign  of  their  inftitution.  ii,  Le  Palais  Royal, 
which  was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  year 
1636,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  faid 
to  contain  pidures  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of 
livres,  which  were  purchafed  by  the  regent  of  that 
title,  and  of  wdiich  a  part  belonged  to  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden.  1 2.  The  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  fo  called 
from  a  tile  or  brick  kiln  which  flood  there  formerly. 
This  palace,  as  we  obferved  above,  communicates  with 
the  Louvre  by  a  gallery.  Behind  it  arc  exceeding 
pleafant  gardens,  adorned  with  .fine  walks,  planted  with 
evergreens  and  other  trees,  and  with  beautiful  par¬ 
terres,  where  are  to  be  feen,  all  the  year  round,  every 
flower  according  to  its  feafon.  There  are  alfo  three 
fine  fountains  in  the  garden,  and  a  canal.  Behind  the 
Thuilleries,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  pleafant  walks, 
compofed  of  four  rows  of  lofty  elms,  to  which  vafl 
crowds  of  people  refort  in  the  fine  weather,  as  well  as 
to  the  gardens.  In  the  palace  is  a  fpacious  and  mag¬ 
nificent  theatre  *,  and  hard  by  it  are  the  Elyfian  fields, 
w’here  a  furprifing  number  of  coaches  are  to  be  feen  in 
fair  weather  ;  not  far  off  is  the  church  of  St  Roche, 
where  the  celebrated  poet  Corneille  is  interred.  13.  La 
place  de  Louis  le  Grand,  a  very  beautiful  fquare,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  equeflriau  flatue  of  that 
king,  which  is  juflly  accounted  a  maflerpiece.  14.  The 
Place  or  Square  des  Viftoires,  which  is  round,  and 
contains  a  flatue  of  Louis  XIV.  of  gilt  brafs,  erected 
to  him  by  the  duke  de  la  Feuillade,  with  this  inferip- 
tion,  F^iro  immortali,  15.  The  Royal  Library  in  the 
Rue  Vivien,  which  contains  94,000  printed  books, 
30,000  manuferipts,  and  a  prodigious  colleflion  of  cop¬ 
perplates  and  medals.  Near  this,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St  Jofeph,  lies  the  famous  comic  poet  Moliere.  16.  The 
parifti  church  of  St  Euflace,  rvhich  flands  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  fame  name,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  the  great 
minifler  Colbert.  17.  The  gate  of  St  Dennis,  which 
was  ere£Ied  as  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV. 

1 8.  The  gate  of  St  Martin,  erected  alfo  inform  of  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  in  honour  of  the  lame  king.  Not  far  from 
hence,  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Nicholas  des  Champs, 
Peter  Gaflendi,  and  other  learned  men  are  buried.  19.  La 
Greve,  an  open  place,  where  all  public  rejoicings  are 
celebrated,  and  malefa^lors  executed.  20.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  is  a  large  'building  of  Gothic  architecture, 
though  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
21.  The  arfenal  in  the  quarter  of  St  Paul,  confifling  of 
many  fpacious  buildings;  among  which  are  a  foundery, 
and  a  houfe  for  making  faltpetre.  Here  is  a  mufquc- 
toon  of  two  barrels,  which  it  is  faid  will  pierce  a  thick 
board  'at  the  diflance  of  fix  miles  ;  and  for  difeerning 
an  objeCt  at  that  diflance,  has  a  telefcope  fixed  to  the 
barrel.  22.  The  Baflile,  no\v  demoliflied,  was  a  kind  of 
fortrefs  like  theTower  of  London,  and  ufed  as  a  prifon  for 
ftate  criminals,  and  for  fueh  as  were  taken  up  by  lettres  de 
cachet,  i.  e.  by  warrants  figned  by  the  king,  and  fealed. 
23 ♦  Le  Temple,  a  commandery  of  the  knights  of  Malta, 
which  gives  name  to  a  quarter,  wherein,  being  a  pri¬ 
vileged  place,  artificers  that  are  not  freemen  may  carry 
on  their  bufinefs  without  moleflation.  I'he  Temple  is 
the  ’■<  li'^ence  of  the  grand  prior  of  the  French  nation. 
24. 1'hat  formerly  called  La  Maifon  profe(fe  des  Jefuites^ 
in  the  quarter  of  St  Anthony,  in  the  church  of  which 


the  hearts  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  prefer ved, 
each  in  a  calket  of  gold,  fupported  by  two  angels  of 
mafiy  filver,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  hovering  with  ex¬ 
panded  wings.  In  the  fame  quarter  is  a  fine  looking 
glafs  manufaCIure,  where  above  300  perfons  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  polifliing  plates  cafl  at  St  Gobin;  with  a  convent 
of  Fraiicifcaiis,  the  monks  of  which  are  called  Pique 
puces,  for  Prick  fleas. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  the  Vniverjity,  the 
principal  places  are, 

I.  The  univerfity,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  which 
was  firft  founded,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Charles  the  Great  : 
all  the  arts  and  fciences  are  taught  here,  particularly 
law,  phyfic,  and  divinity.  There  are  above  40  col¬ 
leges  5  of  wdiich  the  chief  are  thofe  of  Surbonne,  of 
Navarre,  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  and  of  the  four  na¬ 
tions  \  but  leHures  are  read  only  in  eleven  of  them. 
The  head  of  the  univerfity  is  the  redor,  who  is  cho- 
fen  every  three  months,  but  fometimes  is  continued  fe- 
veral  years.  All  the  profeffors  have  fettled  falaries  *, 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  univerfity  amounting, 
it  is  faid,  to  about  50,000  livres.  2.  The  Gobelins, 
a  houfe  or  palace,  Avhere  a  great  number  of  ingenious 
artifts,  in  various  manufactures  and  handicrafts,  arc 
employed  by  the  government.  The  moft  curious  ta- 
peftry  of  all  forts  is  made  here.  3.  The  General  Hof- 
pital,  a  moft  noble  foundation  for  the  poor  of  the  fe¬ 
male  fex,  near  70QO  objeCts  being  taken  care  of  and 
provided  for.  The  fick  are  carefully  tended  j  and  thofe 
that  are  in  health  are  obliged  to  work  5  different  wards 
being  allotted  for  foundlings,  for  girls  who  few^  or  knit, 
proflitutes,  idiots,  and  poor  women  :  of  the  lafl,  fonie 
are  kept  gratis,  and  others  pay  a  fmall  matter.  In 
the  caflle  of  BicStre,  belonging  to  this  hofpital,  and 
confifling  of  many  large  buildings,  are  near  40CO  per¬ 
fons  of  the  other  fex,  among  which  are  perfons  dlfor- 
dered  in  their  fenfes,  and  fuch  as  are  aflllfled  with  the 
venereal  difeafe.  To  this  hofpital  are  alfo  fent  child¬ 
ren  who  abufe  their  parents,  and  lead  diffolute  lives. 
The  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  the  hofpital 
de  la  Pitle,  w^here  poor  children  are  brought  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Hotel  Dieu,  amounts  to  about  tw'o 
millions  of  livres  per  annum,  4.  The  King’s  Phyfic 
Garden,  in  which  are  an  infinite  variety  of  plants  and 
trees,  a  certain  fum  being  allotted  by  the  king  for 
keeping  the  garden  in  order,  and  improving  it,  and 
for  le«Sures  on  botany,  anatomy,  chemiflry,  and  the 
materia  medica.  A  curious  colleClion  of  natural  cu- 
rlofities  is  kept  here.  5.  The  abbey  of  St  ViClor,  in 
which  is  a  public  library,  containing  fomc  very  an¬ 
cient  and  fcarcc  books,  feveral  curious  manuferipts, 
and  a  prodigious  colleCIion  of  maps  and  copperplates. 
6.  The  College  of  Phyficians,  to  which  belong  five 
profeffors.  7.  llie  Little  Chatelet,  an  old  fortrefs, 
now  ufed  for  a  prifon.  8.  The  Rue  St  Jacques,  chief¬ 
ly  inhabited  by  bookfellers.  -9.  The  Royal  College, 
and  that  of  Louis  the  Great  :  to  the  former  belong 
twelve  profeifors.  lO.  The  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  which  is  the  marble  monument  of  King  Clovis,  the 
{brine  of  St  Genevieve,  a  large  library,  with  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  antiquities  and  natural  curiofities.  ii.  I'he 
Royal  O ofervatoiy,  a  mofl  flately  edifice,  built  on  the 
highefl  part  of  the  city.  Several  aftronomers  are  main¬ 
tained  here  by  the  king.  12.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery,  inllituted  in  1721 .  13.  The  Convent  of  Fran- 
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Pans,  Cifcans,  in  the  quarter  of  St  Andrew,  the  richeft  in 
parilli.  France.  In  the  fame  quarter  are  fome  remains  of  the 
palace  of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  in  which  Childebert,  and 
fome  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  afterwards  refided. 
14.  1'he  Playhoufe.  15.  The  Convent  of  Carthulians, 
in  the  quarter  of  Luxemburgli',  containing  fine  paintinp. 
16.  The  palace  of  Luxemburgli  or  Orleans,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  ftrufture,  containing  alfo  fome  fine  paintings  by 
Rubens,  and  embellifhed  with  a  noble  garden.^  In  the 
Hotel  des  Arabaffadeurs,  ambafladors  extraordinary  are 
entertained  for  three  days,  and  thofe  of  remote  countries 
all  the  time  they  day  at  Paris.  17.  The  Abbey 
of  St  German  des  Pre7,  which  contains  a  very  valu¬ 
able  library,  the  manuferipts  alone  making  80CO  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  here  alfo  is  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.  18  The 
Hotel  Royal  des  Invalldes,  eredled  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
which  lame  and  fuperannuated  officers  and  foldlers  are 
maintained.  The  buildings  take  up  no  lefs  than  17 
acres.  The  number  of  common  foldiers  here  amount 
to  about  3000,  and  of  officers  to  about  500.  The  cha¬ 
pel  is  very  magnificent.  Hard  by  is  a  military  acade¬ 
my,  in  which  500  young  gentlemen  are  inftruded  in 
the  art  of  war. 

Our  readers  from  the  above  account  will  be  able  to 
♦•conceive  what  Paris  was.  For  an  account  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  city  during  the  progrefs 
of  the  revolution,  fee  France  5  and  for  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  detail  of  thofe  events  we  mud  refer  to  the  nume¬ 
rous  works  which  have  appeared  lince  the  peace  of  A- 
niiens,  in  the  form  of  tours  and  dejcriptions^  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  reader. 

Paris,  Herb  Paris,  or  Truelove,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  o61andria  clad,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  i  ith  order,  Sarmentacece,  See 
Botany  Index » 

Herb  Paris  of  Canada,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  hexandria  clafs.  See  Trillium,  Botany  Index. 

Plajler  of  PARIS,  or  Stucco,  or  Parget  of  Mpntmar^ 
tre,  the  fird  and  the  lad  name  being  derived  from  the 
place  where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  is  a  fubdance 
compofed  of  lime  and  fulphuric  acid,  which  on  account 
of  its  property  of  rapidly  abforbing  water,  after  being 
calcined,  is  much  employed  in  making  cads  and  models. 
See  Gypsum,  Mineralogy  and  Geology  Index. 

PARISH,  the  precina  of  a  parochial  church,  or  a 
circuit  of  ground  inhabited  by  people  who  belong  to 
one  church,  and  arc  under  the  particular  charge  of  its 
ininider. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  parochia,  the  Greek 
'TTct^oiKict,  habitation;  compounded  of  near,  and 

•oco?,  houfe. — Accordingly  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  the 
name  ^ct^^tKicc  was  anciently  given  to  the  whole  terri- 
torv  of  a  bifiiop,  and  derives  it  from  neighbourhood ;  be- 
caufe  the  primitive  Chridians,  not  daring  to  affeinble 
openly  in  cities,  were  forced  to  meet  fecretly  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  houfes. 

In  the  ancient  church  there  was  one  large  edifice  in 
each  city  for  the  people  to  meet  in  and  this  they 
called  parochia.  “  Paridi.’’  But  the  fignlficatlon  of  the 
word  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  by  a  parifh  was 
meant  a  diocefe,  or  the  extent  of  the  jurlfdiflion  of  a 
bifliop,  confiding  of  feveral  churches,  unlefs  we  will 
fuppofe,  as  fome  do,  that  thofe  bifhops  were  only  paf- 
U)rs  of  fingle  churches.  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  country 
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parilhes  had  not  their  origin  before  the  4th^  century  5 
but  thofe  of  cities  are  more  ancient.  The  city  of  Al¬ 
exandria  is  fald  to  have  been  the  firfi  that  was  divided 
into  paridies. 

Of  the  fird  divifion  of  parifhes  there  is  no  certain 
information  5  for  in  the  early  ages  of  Chrifiianity  in 
this  Ifland,  paridies  were  unknown,  or  at  lead  fignified 
the  fame  that  a  diocefe  now  does.  There  was  then  no 
appropriation  of  ecclefiadical  dues  to  any  particular 
church  5  but  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  contribute 
his  tithes  to  any  pried  or  church  be  pleafed,  but  he 
ivas  obliged  to  do  it  to  fome  5  or  if  he  made  no  fpe- 
cial  appropriation  thereof,  they  were  paid  to  the  bidiop, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  dldribute  them  among  the  clergy, 
and  for  other  pious  purpofes,  according  to  his  own  dif- 
cretion.  Camden  fays  England  was  divided  into  pa¬ 
ridies  by  Archbidiop  Honorius  about  the  year  630.  Sir 
Henry  Hobart  maintains  that  paridies  were  fird  erecled 
by  the  council  of  Lateran,  held  A.  D.  1179* 

Selden  proves,  that  the  clergy  lived  in  common  without 
any  divifion  of  paridies,  long  after  the  time  mentioned 
by  Camden  5  and  it  appears  from  the  Saxon  laws,  that 
paridies  were  in  being  long  before  the  council  of  Late.« 
ran  in  1179.  The  didin61ion  of  paridies  occurs  in  the 
laws  of  King  Edgar,  about  the  year  970.  It  feems 
pretty  clear  and  certain,  fays  Judge  Blackdone  (Com. 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1 2.)  that  the  boundaries  of  paridies  were  fird: 
afeertained  by  thofe  of  a  manor  or  manors  ;  becaufe  it 
very  feldom  happens  that  a  manor  extends  itfelf  over 
more  than  one  paridi,  though  there  are  often  many  ina- 
nors  in  one  paridi.  The  lords,  he  adds,  as  Chrifiianity 
fpread,  began  to  build  churches  upon  their  own  de- 
mefnes  or  w^afies,  in  order  to  accommodate  their  tenants 
in  one  or  two  adjoining  lordfhips  j  and  that  they  might 
have  divine  fervice  regularly  performed  therein,  obliged 
all  their  tenants  to  appropriate  their  tithes  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  one  officiating  minider,  indead  of  leaving 
them  at  liberty  to  didiibute  them  among  the  clergy  of 
the  diocefe  in  general  }  and  this  tra6f  of  land,  the  tithes 
of  which  were  fo  appropriated,  formed  a  didin61:  paridi  j 
and  this  accounts  for  the  frequent  intermixture  of  pa^ 
ridies  one  with  another.  For  if  a  lord  had  a  parcel  of 
land  detached  from  the  main  of  his  edatc,  but  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  form  a  paridi  of  itfelf,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  endow  liis  newly  eredfed  church  with  the  tithes  of 
fuch  lands.  Extra- parochial  wades  and  mardi  lands, 
when  improved  and  drained,  are  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap. 
37.  to  be  afleffed  to  all  parochial  rates  in  the  paridi  next 
adjoining.  Camden  reckons  9284  paridies  in  England  j 
and  Chamberlayne  makes  9913.  They  are  now  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  about  10,000. 

Parish  Clerk,  In  every  paridi  the  parfon,  vicar.  Sec, 
hath  a  paridi  clerk  under  him,  who  is  the  lowed  officer 
of  the  church.  Thefe  were  formerly  clerks  in  orders, 
and  their  bufinefs  at  fird  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar  ^ 
for  which  they  had  a  competent  maintenance  by  offer¬ 
ings  *,  but  they  are  now  laymen,  and  have  certain  tees 
with  the  parfon  on  chridenings,  marriages,  burials, 
Sz.c.  befides  wages  for  their  maintenance.  The  law 
looks  upon  them  as  officers  for  life  :  and  they  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  minider  of  the  paridi,  unlefs  there  is  a  cu- 
dom  for  the  paridiioners  or  churchwardens  to  choofe 
them  *,  in  which  cafe  the 
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cudom  ;  and  when 


canon  cannot  abrogate  fuch 
chbfen  it  is  to  be  fignified,  and 
5  F  they 
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Panfli  tliey  are  to  be  fworn  into  their  ofFico  by  the  archdea- 
Park  which  the  court  of  king’s  bench  will  grant  a 

«  ■  .mandamus. 

PARISH,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  people  of  Gallia 
,  Geltica,  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  Sequana  and 
Matrqna.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  Ifle  of  France. — 
Furifn  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  having  the  Eri- 
-gantes  to  the  north  and  weft,  the  German  fea  to  the  well, 
•and  the  Coritani  to  the  fouth,  from  whom  they  were  fe- 
paratcd  by  the  Humber.  Now  HolderneJJe^  a  peninfula 
of  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfliire. 

PARISIORUM  civiTAS.  See  Lutetia. 

PARIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  noble  city  of 
JVfyfia  Minor,  with  a  port  on  the  Propontis  ;  called 
Adrajliahy  Homer,  according  to  Pliny  *,  but  Strabo  di- 
ftinguifhes  them  :  according  to  others,  the  Faejlos  of 
Homer.  Pariani,  the  people  (Strabo).  The  birthplace 
of  Neoptolemus  furnamed  GloJJhgraphus  (Strabo).  Here 
flood  a  Cupid  equal  in  exquifite  workmanihip  to  the 
Cnidian  Venus, 

PARK  (French parque^  i.  e.  locus  inclufus),  is  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  enclofed  and  privileged  for  wild 
beads  of  chafe,  by  the  king’s  grant  or  prefeription.  See 
CfiASE  and  Forest. 

Man  wood  defines  a  chafe  to  be  “  a  privileged  place, 
for  beads  of  vonery,  ahd  other  wild  beads  of  the  fo- 
red  and  chafe,  tarn  fyhejlres^  quxim  campejlres and 
diiiers  from  a  chafe  or  warren,  in  that  it  mud  be  en¬ 
clofed  :  for  if  it  lies  open,  it  is  good  caufe  of  feizure 
into  the  king’s  hands,  as  a  thing  forfeited ;  as  a  free 
chafe  is,  if  it  be  enclofed  :  belides,  the  owner  cannot 
have  an  atlion  againd  fuch  as  hunt  in  his  park,  if  it 
lies  open.  No  man  can  eredl  a  park  without  licenfe 
tinder  the  broad  feal ;  for  the  common  law  does  not 
encourage  matter  of  picafure,  which  brings  no  profit 
to  the  commonwealth.  But  there  may  be  a  park  in 
reputation  erc6led  without  any  lawful  warrant  ;  and 
the  owner  may  bring  his  adlion  againd  perfons  killing 
his  deer. 

To  a  park  three  things  are  required,  i.  A  grant 
thereof,  2.  Enclofures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge.  3. 
Beads  of  a  park  ;  fuch  as  the  buck,  doe,  8cc.  And 
where  all  the  deer  are  dedroyed,  it  diall  no  more  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  park  ;  for  a  parr  confids  of  vert,  venifon,  and 
cnclofure  :  and  if  it  is  determined  in  any  of  them,  it  is  a 
total  difparking. 

Parks  as  well  as  chafes  are  fubjecl  to  the  common 
law,  and  are  not  to  be  governed  by  the  fored  laws. 

Park,  as  conne^led  with  gardening.  See  Garden¬ 
ing. 

A  park  and  a  garden  are  mqrc  nearly  allied  than  a 
*  See  Farm  farm  and  a  garden  and  can  therefore  be  accommoda- 
and  Gar-  ted  to  each  other  without  any  difparagement  to  either, 
demng,  farm  lofes  fome  of  its  chara£leridic  properties  by  the 

connexion,  and  the  advantage  is  on  the  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  :  but  a  park  thus  bordered  retains  all  its  own  exceP 
lencies  ;  they  are  only  enriched,  not  counterafled,  by 
the  intermixture.  The  mod  perfeft  compofition  of  a 
place  that  can  be  imagined,  confids  of  a  garden  opening 
into  a  park,  with  a  diort  walk  through  the  latter  to  a 
farm,  and  ways  along  its  glades  to  ridings  in  tJie  coun¬ 


try  5  but  to  the  farm  and  the  ridings  the  park  is  no  Park, 
more  than  a  palTage  3  and  its  woods  .and  its  buildings 
are  but  circumdances  in  their  views  3  its  feenes  can  be 
communicated  only  to  the  garden. 

The  affinity  of  the  two  obje6ls  is  fo  clofe,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  exad  line  of  feparation 
between  them.  Gardens  have  lately  encroached  very 
much  both  In  extent  and  in  dyle  on  the  chara<^ter  of  a 
park  \  but  dill  there  are  feenes  in  the  one  which  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  other.  The  fmall  fequedrated 
fpots  which  are  agreeable  in  a  garden  would  be  trivial 
in  a  park  ;  and  the  fpacious  lawns  which  are  among  the 
nobled  features  of  the  latter,  would  in  tlie  former  fa¬ 
tigue  by  their  want  of  variety  3  even  fuch  as,  being  of 
a  moderate  extent,  may  be  admitted  into  either,  will 
feem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in  the  one  3  and 
lofe  much  of  their  greatnefs,  if  broken  in  the  other. 

The  proportion  of  a  part  to  the  whole  is  a  meafure  of 
its  dimenfions  :  it  often  determines  the  proper  fize  for 
an  objeft,  as  well  as  the  fpace  fit  to  be  allotted  to  a 
feene  3  and  regulates  the  dyle  which  ought  to  be  affign- 
ed  to  either. 

But  whatever  didinflions  the  extent  may  occafion  be¬ 
tween  a  park  and  a  garden,  a  date  of  highly  cultivated 
nature  is  confident  with  each  of  their  charaders  5  and 
may  in  both  be  of  the  fame  kind,  though  in  different 
degrees. 

The  excellencies  both  of  a  park  and  of  a  garden  are 
happily  blended  at  Hagley  (a),  where  the  feenes  are 
equally  elegant  and  noble.  It  is  fituated  in  the  midd 
of  a  fertile  and  lovely  country,  between  the  Clent  and 
the  Witchberry  hills ,  neither  of  which  are  within  the 
pale,  but  both  belong  to  the  place.  The  latter  rife  in 
three  beautiful  fwells.  One  of  them  is  covered  with 
wood  5  another  is  an  open  fheep  walk,  with  an  obelifk 
on  the  fummit  ;  on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Thefeus,  exadly  on  the  model  of  that  of  Athens, 
and  little  lefs  in  the  dimenfions,  dands  boldly  out  upon 
the  brow,  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a  fir  planta¬ 
tion,  and  has  a  mod  majedic  appearance  above-  the 
deeps  which  fall  before  and  befide  it.  The  houfe  is 
feen  to  the  greated  advantage  from  thefe  eminences, 
and  every  point  of  them  commands  fome  beautiful 
profpedl.  The  bufy  town  of  Stourbridge  is  jud  be¬ 
low  them  ;  the  ruins  of  Dudley  cafile  rife  in  the  off- 
fkip  ;  the  country  is  full  of  indudry  and  inhabitants  j 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  moor,  where  the  minerals, 
manufadlured  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  dug,  breaking 
in  upon  the  horizon,  accounts  for  the  richnefs,  without 
derogating  from  the  beauty,  of  the  landfcape.  From 
the  Clent  hills  the  views  are  dill  greater  :  they  extend 
on  one  fide  to  the  black  mountains  in  Wales,  a  long 
ridge  which  appears,  at  60  miles  didance,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  unw-ieldy  heap  of  die  Malvern  hills  and 
the  folitary  peak  of  the  Wrekin,  each  30  miles  off,  and 
as  many  afunder.  The  fmoke  of  Worceffer,  the  churches 
in  Birmingham,  and  the  houfes  in  Stourbridge,  are  di- 
dln6lly  vifible.  The  country  is  a  mixture  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  drongly  enclofed  3  except  in  one  part,  ivhere 
a  heath,  varied  by  rifing  grounds,  pieces  of  water,  and 
fcvexal  obje6ls,  forms  an  agreeable  txintraff  .to  the  culti¬ 
vation 


(a)  Near  Stourbridge,  in  Worcederlhire,  the  feat  of  Lord  Lyttleton. 
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Park,  vatlon  whicli  furrounds  it.  From  the  other  extremity 

the  Clent  hills,  the  profpeft  Islefs  extenfi\re  ;  but  the 
ground  is  more  rude  and  broken  j  it  is  often  overfprcad 
with  large  and  beautiful  woods ;  and  the  view  is  digni¬ 
fied  with  numerous  feats.  The  hills  alfo  being  very  ir¬ 
regular,  large  advanced  promontories  frequently  inter¬ 
rupt  the  figlit,  and  vary  the  feene  :  in  other  parts,  deep 
valleys  flielving  down  towards  the  country  below/  exhi¬ 
bit  the  obje£ls  there  in  different  lights.  In  one  of 
ihefe  hollows  is  built  a  neat  cottage,  under  a  deep 
defeent,  fheltered  befides  by  plantations,  and  prefenting 
ideas  of  retirement  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  open  ex- 
pofure  :  from  the  heights  above  it,  is  feen  all  that  view 
which  before  'was  commanded  from  the  Witchberry 
hills,  but  which  is  feen  here  over  Hagley  park  5  a  noble 
fore  ground,  beautiful  in  itfelf,  and  completing  the  land- 
fcape. 

The  houfe,  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  which  it  overlooks  to  a  very  diftant 
liorizon.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  lawn  of  fine  uneven 
grounds  and  diverfified  ivith  large  clumps,  little  groups, 
and  fingle  trees.  It  is  open  in  front,  but  covered  on  one 
fide  by  the  Witchberry  hills  5  on  the  other  fide,  and 
behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,  which  are  high 
and  deep,  and  all  overfpread  with  a  lofty  hanging  wood. 
The  la  wn  prefTing  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up  the  dopes 
of  thefe  hills,  and  fometimes  winding  along  glades  into 
the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces  a  beautiful  outline  to  a 
fylvan  feene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in  madinefs  of 
foliage  and  ftatelinefs  of  growth. 

But  though  the  wood  ap^iears  to  be  entl^Cy  it  in  rea¬ 
lity  opens  frequently  into  lawns,  which  occupy  much 
of  the  fpace  within  it.  In  the  number,  the  variety, 
and  the  beauty  of  thefe  lawns,  in  the  diades  of  the  fe- 
paration  between  them,  in  their  beauties  alfo,  and  their 
varieties,  the  glory  of  Hagley  confids.  No  two  of  the 
openings  are  alike  in  dimenfions,  in  fliape,  or  in  charac¬ 
ter.  One  is  of  no  more  than  five  or  fix  acres  ;  another 
of  not  lefs  than  fifty  ;  and  others  are  of  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  fizes.  Some  dretch  out  into  lengthened  glades  5 
fomc  widen  every  way  :  they  are  again  didinguidied  by 
buildings,  by  profpefts,  and  often  by  the  dyle  only  of^ 
the  plantations  around  them.  Tire  boundary  of  one  is 
defc’dbed  by  a  few  carelefs  lines ;  that  of  another  is  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  very  different,  and  very  irregular  5 
and  the  ground  is  never  flat,  but  falls  fometimes  in 
deep  defeents,  fometimes  In  gentle  declivities,  waves 
along  eafy  fwells,  or  is  thrown  into  broken  inequalities, 
with  endlefs  variety. 

An  o^Flagon  feat,  facred  to  the  memory  of  THomfun, 
and  erev^ed  on  his  favourite  fpot,  dands  on  the  brow 
of  a  deep  •,  a  mead  winds  along  the  valley  beneath,  till 
it  is  lod  on  either  hand  behind  fome  trees.  Oppofite  to 
the  feat,  a  noble  wood  crowns  the  top,  and  feathers 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  large  oval  fwelling  hill. 
As  it  defeends  on  one  fide,  the  dtdant  country  becomes 
the  offskip.  Over  the  fall,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Clent 
hills  appear.  A  dufkv  antique  tower  dand.s  jnd  below 
them,  at  the  extremity  of  the  wood  ;  and  in  the  midd 
of  it  is  feen  a  Doric  portico,  called  Papers  Binld- 
with  part  of  the  lawn  before  it.  The  feene  is  very 
fimple:  the  principal  features  are  great  ;  they  prevail 
over  all  the  red,  and  are  intimately  conne£led  with  each 
other. 

The  next  opening  is  fmall,  circling  about  a  rotunda 
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on  a  knoll,  to  the  foot  of  which  the  ground  rifes  every  Park, 
way.  The  trees  which  furround  it  are  large  \  but  their  ^ 
foliage  is  not  very  thick  \  and  their  dems  appearing  be¬ 
neath,  their  ramifications  between  the  boughs  are,  in  fo 
confined  a  fpot,  very  didinguidied  and  agreeable  cir- 
cumdances.  It  is  retired  \  has  no  profpedl  j  no  vilible 
outlet  but  one,  and  that  is  thort  and  narrow,  to  a  bridge 
with  a  portico  upon  it,  which  terminates  a  piece  of 
water. 

The  grove  behind  the  rotunda  feparates  this  from^  a 
large,  airy,  fored  glade,  thinly  fkirted  with  wood,  care¬ 
lefs  of  drefs,  and  much  overgrown  with  fern.  The  wild- 
nefs  is  an  acceptable  relief  in  the  midd  of  fo  much  ele¬ 
gance  and  imjwovement  as  reign  in  the  neighbouring 
lawns  :  and  the  place  is  in  itfelf  pleafant  \  in  no  j>art 
confined  5  and  from  a  Gothic  feat  at  the  end  is  a  per- 
fpedlive  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  which  were  feen 
before  in  front,  together  with  the  Witchberry  liiDs,  and 
a  wide  range  of  country. 

The  tower,  which  in  profpedl  is  always  conne£led 
with  wood,  dands,  however,  on  a  piece  of  down,  which 
dretches  along  the  broad  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  fpreads 
on  each  hand  for  fome  way  down  the  fides.  Thick 
groves  catch  the  falls.  The  defeent  on  the  right  is  foon 
iod  under  the  trees  j  but  that  on  the  left  being  deeper 
and  fliorter,  it  may  be  followed  to  the  bottom.  A  wood 
hangs  on  the  declivity,  which  is  continued  in  the  val¬ 
ley  beneath.  The  tower  overlooks  the  whole  :  it  feems 
the  remains  of  a  cadle,  partly  entire,  partly  in  ruins, 
and  partly  overgrown  with  bufhes.  A  finer  fituation 
cannot  be  imagined  ;  It  is  placed  in  an  expofed  unfre¬ 
quented  fpot  \  commands  an  ex  ten  five  profpefl  \  and 
is  everywhere  an  iiitereding  objefl. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  below  it,  in  an  obfeure:  cor¬ 
ner,  and  flmt  out  from  all  view,  is  a  hermitage,  com- 
]yv)fed  of  roots  and  of  mofs  :  high  banks,  and  a  thicic 
covert  darkened  with  horfe  chefnuts,  confine  the  fe- 
quedered  fpot  :  a  little  rill  trickles  through  it,  and  two 
fmall  pieces  of  water  occupy  the  bottom.  They  are 
feen  on  one  fide  through  groups  of  trees  5  the  other  is 
open,  but  covered  with' fern.  This  valley  is  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  park  j  and  the  Clent  hills  rife  in  all  their 
irregularity  immediately  above  it. 

The  other  defeent  from  the  cadle  is  a  long  declivi¬ 
ty,  covered  like  the  red  with  noble  wood.s-,  in  which 
fine  lawns  are  again  embofomed,  differing  dill  from 
the  former,  and  from  each  other.  In  one,  the  ground 
is  very  rough,  the  boundary  is  much  broken,  and 
marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  w'hich  fhoot  up 
high  before  the  branches  begin.  The  next  is  more 
fimple  5  and  the  ground  falls  from  an  even  brow  into 
one  large  hollow,  which  dops  towards  tl>e  glen,  where 
it  finks  into  the  covert.  This  has  a  communication 
through  a  Ihort  glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with 
another  called  the  Tinian  /awn,  from  the  refemblance 
which  It  is  faid  to  bear  to  thofe  of  that  celebrated 
ifland  :  it  is  encompaffed  with  the  datelied  trees,  all 
freth  and  vigorous,  and  fo  full  of  leaf,  that  not  a  dem, 
not  a  branch,  appears,  but  large  maffes  of  foliage  only 
defer ibe  an  undulating  outline  ;  the  eff€<51,  however,  is 
not  produced  by  the  boughs  feathering  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  j  they  in  appearance  fhoot  out  horizontally,  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground,  to  a  furprifing  didance,  and  from 
underneath  an  edging  of  fhade,  into  which  the  retreat  is 
immediate  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  verdure  of 
5  F  a  the 
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the  turf  Is  as  luxuriant  there  as  m  the  open  fpace  :  the 
ground  gently  waves  in  both  over  eafy  fwells  and  little 
dips,  juft  varying,  not  breaking,  the  furface.  No  ftrong 
lines  are  drawn  j  no  ftriking  objeifts  are  admitted  y  but 
all  is  of  an  even  temjrer,  all  mild,  placid,  and  ferene  5  in 
the  gayeft  feafon  of  the  day  not  more  than  cheerful,  in 
the  ftilleft  watch  of  night  not  gloomy.  The  fcene  is  in¬ 
deed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter, 
when  the  moon  feems  to  repofe  her  light  on  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  grove,  and  fteadily  marks  the  (hade  of 
every  bough.  It  is  delightful  then  to  faunter  here,  and 
fee  the  grafs,  and  the  golTamer  which  entwines  it,  gli- 
ftening  with  dew  5  to  liften  and  hear  nothing  ftif,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  a  withered  leaf  dropping  gently  through  a 
tree  ;  and,  ftieltered  from  the  chill,  to  catch  the  frcfti- 
nefs  of  the  evening  air  :  a  folitary  urn,  chofen  by  Mr 
Pope  for  the  fpot,  and  now  infcribed  to  his  memory, 
when  (hown  by  a  gleam  of  moonlight  through  the  trees, 
fixes  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  compofure  to  which  the 
mind  is  infenfibly  led  by  the  reft  of  this  elegant 
fcene. 

The  Doric  portico,  which  alfo  bears  his  name,  though 
not  within  fight,  is  near  :  it  is  placed  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  *,  and  Thomfon’s  feat,  with  its  groves  and  appen¬ 
dages,  are  agreeable  circumftances  in  the  profpeft  before 
it.  In  the  valley  beneath  is  fixed  a  bench,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  variety  of  Ihort  views  j  one  is  up  the  afeent  to 
the  portico,  and  others  through  openings  in  the  wood  to 
the  bridge  and  the  rotunda. 

The  next  lawn  is  large  :  the  grotind  is  fteep  and  ir¬ 
regular,  but  inclines  to  one  dlredion,  and  falls  from 
every  fide  into  the  general  declivity  :  the  outline  is  di- 
verfified  by  many  groups  of  trees  on  the  flopes  ;  and 
frequent  gllmpfes  of  the  country  are  feen  in  perfpec- 
tive  through  openings  between  them.  In  the  brow  is 
a  feat,  in  the  proudeft  fituation  of  all  Hagley  ;  it  com¬ 
mands  a  view  down  the  bold  A  veep  of  the  lawm,  and 
over  a  valley  filled  wtth  the  nobleft  trees,  up  to  the 
heights  beyond.  One  of  thofe  heights  is  covered  with 
a  hanging  wood  *,  which  opens  only  to  fhow  Thom¬ 
fon’s  feat,  and  the  groves  and  the  fteeps  about  it  ^  the 
others  are  tlie  Witchberry  hills,  which  feem  to  prefs 
forw'ard  into  the  landfcape ;  and  the  maffy  heads  of 
the  trees  in  the  vale,  uniting  into  a  continued  furface, 
form  a  broad  bafe  to  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  hide  the 
fwell  on  which  it  is  built,  and  crowd  up  to  the  very 
foundation.  Farther  back  ftands  the  obelifk  ;  before 
it  is  the  ftieep  walk  •,  behind  it  the  Witchberry  wood. 
The  temple  is  backed  by  the  firs  ;  and  both  thefe  plan¬ 
tations  are  connected  with  that  vaft  fylvan  fcene  which 
overfpreads  the  other  hill  and  all  the  intermediate 
valley.  Such  extent  of  wmod  ;  fuch  variety  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  it  *,  obje6l$  fo  illuftrious  in  themfelves,  and 
ennobled  by  their  fituations,  each  contrafted  to  each, 
every  one  diftinft,  and  all  happily  united  5  the  parts 
fo  beautiful  of  a  whole  fo  great,  feen  from  a  charm¬ 
ing  lawn,  and  furrounded  by  a  delightful  country, 
compofe  all  together  a  fcene  of  real  magnificence  and 
grandeur. 

The  feveral  lawns  are  feparated  by  the  fineft  trees  *, 
which  fometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with 
gleams  of  light,  and  open  to  every  breeze  ;  but  more 
frequently,  w^hofe  great  branches  meeting  or  crofting 
each  other,  caft  a  deep  impenetrable  (hade.  Large 
boughs  feathering  down  often  intercept  the  fight  y  or  a 
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vacant  fpace  is  filled  wdth  coppice  w’ood,  nut,  hawthorn, 
and  hornbeam,  whofe  tufted  heads  mixing  with  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  whofe  little  ftems  cluftering  about  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  thicken  and  darken  the  plantation.  Here 
and  there  the  divifioii  is  of  fuch  coppice  wood  only, 
which  then  being  lefs  conftrained  and  opprefl'ed,  fprings 
up  ftronger,  fpreads  further,  and  joins  in  a  low  vaulted 
covering  :  in  other  places  the  fhade  is  high,  overarched 
by  the  talleft  alli,  or  fpreads  under  the  branches  of  the 
moft  venerable  oaks.  They  rife  in  every  ftiape,  they  are 
difpofed  in  every  form  in  which  trees  can  grow.  The 
ground  beneath  them  is  fometimes  almoft  le^'el  ;  fome¬ 
times  a  gentle  fwell  j  but  generally  very  irregular  and 
broken.  In  feveral  places,  large  hollo^vs  wind  down 
the  fides  of  the  hills,  worn  in  the  ftormy  months  by  w  a- 
ter  courfes,  but  worn  many  ages  ago.  Very  old  oaks  in 
the  midft  of  the  channels  prove  their  antiquity  :  fome 
of  them  are  perfeftly  dry  moft  part  of  the  year  ;  and 
fome  are  watered  by  little  rills  all  the  fummer  :  they  are 
deep  and  broad  ^  the  fides  are  commonly  fteep  ^  often 
abrupt  and  hpllow  ;  and  the  trees  on  the  bank  fometimes 
extend  their  roots,  all  covered  with  niofs,  over  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  the  water.  Low  down  in  one  of  thefe  glens, 
under  a  thick  ftiade  of  horfe  chefnuts,  is -a  plain  bench* 
in  the  midft  of  feveral  little  currents  and  w^ater  falls 
running  among  large  loofe  ftones,  and  the  ftumps  of  dead 
trees,  with  which  the  ground  is  broken.  On  the  brink 
of  another  glen,  w  Inch  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  numerous 
r«>okery,  is  a  feat  in  a  ftill  wdlder  fituation,  near  a  deeper 
hollovv,  and  in  a  darker  gloom  ;  the  falls  are  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  ^  the  roots  of  fome  of  the  trees  are  almoft 
bare,  from  the  earth  having  crumbled  away  ;  large 
boughs  of  others,  finking  wdth  their  own  weight,  feeni 
ready  to  break  from  the  trunks  they  belong  to  5  and  the 
fineft  afti,  ftill  growing,  lie  all  aflant  the  water  courfe 
below,  which,  though  the  ftreara  runs  in  winter  only, 
yet  conftantly  retains  the  black  tinge  of  damp,  and  cafts 
a  chill  all  around. 

Gravel  w  alks  are  condu61ed  acrofs  the  glens,  through 
the  woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets,  and  along  the 
fides  of  the  lawns,  concealed  generally  from  the  fight, 
but  always  ready  for  the  communication,  and  leading  to 
the  principal  feenes.  The  frequency  of  thefe  walks,  the 
number  and  the  ftyleof  the  buildings,  and  the  high  pre- 
fervation  in  which  all  the  place  is  kept,  give  to  the  w  hole 
park  the  air  of  a  garden.  There  is,  however,  one  fpot 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  and  more  arti¬ 
ficially  difpofed  than  the  reft  5  it  is  a  narrow  vale,  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  parts :  one  of  them  is  quite  filled  with 
water  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  path,  but  thick  trees 
on  either  fide  come  down  quite  to  the  brink  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  them  the  fight  is  condudled  to  the  bridge  wfith 
a  portico  upon  it,  which  clofesthe  view  :  another  part  of 
this  vale  is  a  deep  gloom,  overhung  with  large  afti  and 
oaks,  and  darkened  below  by  a  number  of  ye^vs  :  thefe 
are  foattered  over  very  uneven  ground,  and  open  under¬ 
neath  ;  but  they  are  encompafled  by  a  thick  covert,  un¬ 
der  which  a  ftream  falls,  from  a  ftony  channel,  do^vn  a 
rock  V  other  rills  drop  into  the  current,  w  hich  after¬ 
wards  pours  over  a  fecond  cafeade  into  the  third  divifion 
of  the  vale,  where  it  forms  a  piece  of  water,  and  is  loft 
under  the  bridge.  The  view  from  this  bridge  is  a  per¬ 
fect  opera  fcene,  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  vale  up 
to  the  rotunda.  Both  thefe  buildings,  and  the  other  de¬ 
corations  of  the  fpot,  are  of  the  fpecies  generally  con.fi- 
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fafk,  ned  to  a  garden.  The  hermitage  alfo,  which  has  been 
defcribed,  and  its  appendages,  are  in  a  ftyle  which  does 
not  belong  to  a  park  *,  but  through  all  the  reft  of  the 
place,  the  two  charafters  are  intimately  blended.  The 
whole  is  one  fubjeft  5  and  it  was  a  bold  idea  to  conceive 
that  one  to  be  capable  of  fo  much  variety  *,  it  required 
the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  a  fertile  fancy  to  carry  that 
idea  into  execution.  See  Gardening. 

PahK  of  ArtiUerij,  See  ARTILLERY.^ 

Park  of  ProvifionSy  in  military  affairs,  the  place 
where  the  futlers  pitch  their  tents  in  the  rear,  and  fell 
their  proviftons  to  the  foldiers.  Likewife  that  place 
where  the  bread  waggons  are  drawn  up,  and  where  the 
troops  receive  their  ammunition  bread,  being  the  ftore 
of  the  army. 

PARKER,  Matthew,  the  fecond  Proteftant  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  the  year 
1 504,  the  19th  of  Hen.  VII.  His  fatlier,  who  was  a 
man  in  trade,  died  when  our  author  was  about  twelve 
years  old  ;  but  his  mother  took  fpecial  care  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  and  at  the  age  of  1 7  fent  him  to  Corpus  Chrifti 
college  in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1523,  he  took  his 
bachelor’s  degree.  In  1527  he  was  ordained,  created 
mafter  of  arts,  and  chofen  fellow  of  the  college.  Ha¬ 
ving  obtained  a  licenfe  to  preach,  he  frequently  held 
forth  at  St  Paul’s  crofs  in  London,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1533  or  1534  he  was  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  Q^ueen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  obtained  for  him  the 
deanery  of  Stoke  Clare  in  Suffolk,  where  he  founded  a 
grammar  fchool.  After  the  death  of  the  queen.  King 
Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and  in  1541  preben¬ 
dary  of  Ely.  In  I  544,  he  was,  by  the  king’s  command, 
elefted  mafter  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  and  the  follow- 
ing  year  vice  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1547  he 
loft  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  by  the  diffolution  of  that  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  fame  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Harleftone,  a  Norfolk  gentleman. 

In  the  year  i  5<;2  he  was  nominated,  by  Edward  VI. 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  which,  with  his  other  pre¬ 
ferments,  enabled  him  to  live  in  great  affluence  :  but 
Mary  had  fcarcely  fucceeded  to  the  throne  before  he 
was  deprived  of  every  thing  he  held  in  the  church,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  live  in  obfeurity,  frequently  chang¬ 
ing  his  place  of  abode  to  avoid  the  fate  of  the  other  re¬ 
formers. 

Q^ucen  Elizabeth  afeended  the  throne  in  155^  i  ^rid 
in  the  following  year  Dr  Parker,  from  indigence  and 
obfeurity,  was  at  once  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  5 
an  honour  which  he  neither  folicited  nor  deftred.  In 
this  high  Ration  he  a6led  with  fpirit  and  propriety.  He 
vifited  his  cathedral  and  diocefe  in  1560,  1565,  and 
1573.  He  repaired  and  beautified  his  palace  at  Lam¬ 
beth  at  a  vaft  expence.  The  fum  which  the  repairs  of 
the  palace  and  great  hall  at  Canterbury  coft  him  was 
upwards  of  14DGI.  fterling,  which  is  at  Icaft  equal  to  ten 
times  the  fum  now-a-days.  Both  the  palace  and  great 
hall  were  in  ^cay,  partly  through  the  injuries  of  time, 

.  Tind  partly  through  that  of  fire.  The  hall,  built  by 

Archbiftiop  Huber  in  the  1 2th  century,  was  famous  in 
hiftory  for  the  great  feafts  that  had  been  given  there  by 


archbiftiops  and  abbots  in  former  times  ;  in  particular,  Paiker. 
at  the  nuptial  feafts  of  King  Edward  I.  in  1290  j  at  the- 
inftallation  of  the  abbot  of  St  Auftin’s  in  1309  j  at 
the  enthronization  of  George  Nevill^  archbiftiop  of 
York,  in  1464  j  and  of  Archbiftiop  Warham  in  150^, 
when  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  a£led  as  lord  high 
Reward  of  his  houfehold  j  and  laftly,  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  that  archbiftiop  in  1519  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Catherine,  &c.  la 
1565  Archbiftiop  Parker  gave  three  entertainments  in 
this  hall  at  Whitfuntide  (which  lafted  three  days),  oi\ 

Trinity  Sunday,  and  in  aflize  lime.  At  the  two  fir  ft  of 
thefe  the  archbiftiop  himfelf  fat  in  the  midft  of  the  up- 
permoft  table  ^  on  his  left  hand  the  mayor,  &c.  and  fo 
on  one  fide  of  the  hall  a  continued  row  of  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank  filled  the  other  tables  j  and  on  his 
right  hand  fat  only  fome  noble  women  and  ladies  of 
quality,  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  correfponding  to 
the  row  of  men  on  the  other  fide  :  which  order  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  women  was  obferved  in  honour  of  the  queen. 

The  firft  rank  of  guefts  having  rifen,  and  the  tables  clear¬ 
ed,  they  were  furiiiftied  again,  and  filled  the  fecond  time. 

At  the  laft  feaft,  which  was  grander  than  all  the  reft, 
the  archbiftiop  entertained  the  two  judges  who  went 
that  circuit  (b),  the  attorney-general,  the  high-ftieriff, 
with  all  who  met  at  thefe  aflizes,  as  juftices  of  the 
peace,  advocates,  and  common  lawyers,  and  all  the  rcli 
of  prodors  and  attorneys  j  who  all  (with  a  promifeuous 
company)  in  troops  came  in.  The  hall  was  fet  forth 
with  much  plate  of  filver  and  gold,  adorned  with  much 
tapeftry  of  Flanders  ;  and  dainties  of  all  forts  were  fer- 
ved  in  excellent  order  by  none  but  the  archbiftiop’s  fer- 
vants,  the  table  being  often  the  fame  day  furniflied  a- 
frefti  with  new  guefts  ^  while  the  ladles  w^cre  nobly  en¬ 
tertained  in  inner  parlours  by  Mrs  Parker,  the  hall  be¬ 
ing  now  filled  with  gentlemen.  Otherwife,  at  thefe 
feafts,  it  was  the  archbiftiop’s  cuftom.,  in  honour  of  ma. 
triraony,  to  entertain  both  men  and  their  wuves.  Of 
this  noble  hall  and  palace,  now  within  200  years,  there 
is  little  or  nothing  left  except  a  few  ruins.  On  Whit- 
funday  1570,  and  the  two  following  days,  this  archbi- 
ftiop  fcafted  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their  wives 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  before  :  and  on 
Trinity  Sunday  (after  confecrating  Bifliop  Curteis  of 
Chichefter)  he  made  another  moft  archiepifcopal  feaft, 
inviting  another  archbiftiop  (viz.  Grindal  of  York,  who 
came  thither  for  confirmation)  to  be  his  gueft  :  befidts 
whom  were  prefent  Horn  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  and 
Curteis  bifliop  of  Chichefter.  At  the  loiver  tables 
fat  all  the  minifters  and  fervants  whatfoever,  even  the 
children,  who  belonged  to  that  church  5  and  at  the  re- 
moteft  tables,  but  in  the  fame  hall,  in  fight,  fat  the  poor 
of  both  fexes  of  the  hofpitals  of  St  John’s  and  Harble- 
down.  On  July  iith,  being  aftizes  time,  the  judges, 
high-ftieriff,  gentlemen,  and  the  common  fort,  were  all 
feafted  by  the  archbiftiop  in  a  fplendid  manner  as  be¬ 
fore.  Soon  after  Bifliop  Sandys  of  Worcefter,  elc<?i:  of 
London,  "“wa me  to  Canterbury  to  be  confirmed.  The 
archbiftiop,  on  his  return,  lodged  the  firft  night  at  Sit- 
tingbourn,  and  the  next  night  (after  dining  at  Gravc- 

fend) 


(b)  This  proves  that  the  judges  of  aflize  then  carac  to  Canterbury,  though  it  was  then  a  county  in  itfelf,  being 
fo  made  in  2461. 
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fend)  came  to  Lambeth  in  barges  by  Thames?,  with  all 
his  family.  Sept.  7.  1573,  being  Elizabeth'^s  birth¬ 
day,  Archbifliop  Parker  entertained  her  majefty,  and  as 
many  noblemen^  Sec.  as  were  preient  at  Archbilhep 
Warham’s  entertainment  in  the  fame  hall’  ^4  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  archbilhop  (to  ufe  his  own  words,  in  a  letter 
to  Archbilliop  Grindal  of  York)  met  her  highnefs, 
as  Ihe  was  coming  to  Dover,  upon  Folkftone  Down.  I 
left  her  at  Dover,  and  came  home  to  Bekefborn  that 
night  j  and  after  that  went  to  Canterbury  to  receive  her 
majefty  tliere.  Which  I  did,  with  the  bidiops  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Rochefter,  and  ray  fuffragan  (of  Dov’er),  at 
the  weft  door  3  where,  after  the  grammarian  had  made 
his  oration  to  her  upon  her  horfe-back,  fhe  alighted. 
We  tlien  kneeled  down,  and  faid  the  pfalra  Deus  mif ere- 
atur^  in  Englifh,  with  certain  other  collefls  briefly,  and 
that  in  our  chimers  and  rochets.  The  quire,  with  the 
dean  and  prebendaries,  Rood  on  either  fide  of  the  church, 
and  brought  her  majefty  up  with  a  fong  ;  fhe  gmng  un¬ 
der  a  fquare  canopy,  borne  by  four  of  lier  temporal 
knights,  to  her  traverfe,  placed  by  the  communion 
board,  where  fne  heard  evening  fong  ;  and  after  depart¬ 
ed  to  her  lodging  at  St  Auftin’s,  whither  I  waited  upon 
lier.  From  thence  I  brought  certain  of  the  council,  and 
divers  of  the  court,  to  ray  houfe  to  fupper,  and  gave 
them  14  or  15  difhes,  furniftied  with  two  mefs,  at  my 
long  table,  whereat  fat  about  20  5  and  in  the  fame  cham¬ 
ber  a  third  mefs,  at  a  fquare  table,  whereat  fat  10  or 
12  *,  my  lefs  hall  having  three  long  tables  furniftied 
with  my  ofticcrs,  and  with  tlie  guard,  and  others  of  the 
court :  and  fo  her  majefty  came  every  Sunday  to  church 
to  hear  the  fermon.  And  upon  one  Monday  it  pleafed 
her  highnefs  to  dine  in  my  great  hall,  thoroughly  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  council,  Frenchmen,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  the  mayor  of  the  town,  with  his  brethren,  Sec.  ; 
her  highnefs  fitting  in  the  midft,  having  two  French 
ambalTadors  (Gondius  and  Mothe-Fcnelon)  at  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  four  ladies  of  honour  at  the  other 
end.  And  fo  three  mefs  were  ferved  by  her  nobility 
at  wafliing,  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bringing  her 
difties,  &C.’'’  On  which  the  archbifliop  of  York,  in 
Jus  anfwer,  made  this  reffedlion  :  Your  grace’s  large 
defeription  of  the  entertainment  at  Canterbury  did  fo 
lively  fet  forth*  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof  I 
almoft  thought  myfelf  to  be  one  of  your  guefts  there, 
and  as  it  were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  all  things 
done  there.  Sir,  I  think  it  fliall  be  hard  for  any  of 
our  coat  to  do  the  like  for  one  hundred  years,  and  how 
long  after  God  knoweth.”  In  this  progrefs  Lord 
Treafurer  Burleigh  was  lodged  wftth  Mr  Pearfon,  the 
eleventh  prebendary,  who,  the  archbifliop  fays,  had  a 
fine  houfe.” 

He  founded  feveral  fch  ilarfliips  in  Bennel  or  Corpus- 
Chvifti  college  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  large  prefents 
of  plate  to  that  and  to  other  colleges  in  this  univerfily. 
He  gave  100  volumes  to  the  public  library.  He  Hke- 
ivife  founded  a  free  fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancafliire. 
He  took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with  pious  and 
learned  men  j  and,  confidering  the  great  want  of  Bibles 
in  many  places,  he,  with  the  aftiftance  of  other  learned 
men,  improved  the  Englifli  tranflation,  had  it  printed 
on  a  large  paper,  and  difperfed  through  the  kingdom. 
This  worthy  prelate  died  in  the  year  1575,  aged  72, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth.  He 
was  pious  without  affedlation  or  aufterity,  cheerful  and 


contented  in  the  midft  of  adverfity,  moderate  in  the  Paikcr 
height  of  power,  and  beneficent  beyond  example.  He  H 
wrote  feveral  books  *,  and  alfo  publilbed  four  of  our 
be  ft  hifforians,  Matthew  of  We/Imtfijier^  Matthew  Pans, 

Ajfer'^s  Ufe  of  King  Alfred,  and  Uio.  Waljingham.  The 
learned  archbifliop  allb  tranflated  the  Pfalter.  I'liis 
verfion  was  printed,  but  without  a  name  ;  and  lias  been 
attributed  to  an  obfeure  poet  of  the  name  of  Keeper. 

'I'hh  was  Wood’s  opinion  j  but  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Athence  Oxon,  was 
wrong.  See  Gentleman’s  Magiizine  for  1781,  p.  566. 
where  Parker  is  proved  to  be  the  author  of  a  verfion  of 
the  Pfalms. 

PARKINSON! A,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  metlitid  ranking 
under  the  33d  order,  Lmnentacecc,  See  Botaxy  In¬ 
dex, 

PARLEY,  a  conference  with  an  enemy.  Hencc\ 
to  beat  or  found  a  parley,  is  to  give  a  fignal  fur  holding 
fuch  a  conference  by  beat  of  drum,  or  found  of  trumpet.  i 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  alfembly  of  the  three Befinitlca. 
Hates  of  tliis  kingdom,  fummoned  together  by  the  king’s 
authority,  to  Confidtg:  of  matters  relating  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  particularly  to  enafl  and  repeal  laws.  ^ 

'1  ho  original  or  firft  inftitution  of  parliament  is  one  Origin  not 
of  thofe  matters  which  lie  fo  far  hidden  in  the  dark  ages  certainly 
of  antiquity,  that  the  tracing  of  it  out  is  a  thing  equally 
difticult  and  uncertain.  The  ivord  parliament  itfelf  (or 
colloquium,  as  fome  of, our  hiftorians  tranflate  it)  is,  com¬ 
paratively,  of  modern  date  j  derived  from  the  French, 
and  fignifying  the  place  where  they  met  and  conferred 
together.”  It  was  firft  applied  to  general  aflemblies  of 
the  ftates  under  Lew'is  VH.  in  France,  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  But  it  is  certain,  that  long  before 
the  inlfoduftion  of  the  Norman  language  into  England, 
all  matters  of  importance  were  debated  and  fettled  in  the 
great  councils  of  the  realm.  A  pradtice  which  feems  to 
have  been  univerfal  among  the  northern  nations,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Germans  j  and  carried  by  them  into  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  which  they  overran  at  the  difiblu- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,  Fieiicks  of  which  eonftitu- 
tion,  under  various  modifications  and  changes,  are  ft  ill 
to  be  met  with  in  the  diets  of  Poland,  Germany,  and 
Sweden,  and  lately  in  the  afifembly  of  the  eftates  in 
France  :  for  what  is  there  now  called  the  parliament,  is 
only  the  fupretne  court  of  juftice,  confiftrng  of  the  peers, 
certain  dignified  ccclefiaftics,.  and  judges  ,  which  nei¬ 
ther  is  in  pradlice,  nor  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  theory,  a 
general  council  of  the  realm.  3 

In  England,  however,  this  general  council  hath  been  Antiquity 
held  immemorially,  under  the  feveral  names  of  michel- 
fynoth,  or  “  great  council  viickel-geniote,  or  “  great 
meeting  and  more  frequently  wittena- gemote,,  or  ‘‘  the 
meeting  of  wife  men.”  It  was  alfo  flyled  in  Latin, 
commune  concilium  regni,  tnagnum  concilium  regis,  curia 
magna,  conventus  ntagnatum  vel procerum,  ajjifa  generalis, 
and  fometimes  communitas  regni  Anglue,  e  have  in- 
ftances  of  hs  meeting  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  make  nCw  laws,  and  to  amend  the  old,  or,  as 
Fleta  expreffes  it,  novis  injuriis  emerjls  nova  conjlituere 
retnedia,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft 
Sax«ms,  Offa  king  of  tbe  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert  king 
of  Kent,  In  the  feveral  realms  of  the  heptarchy.  And 
after  their  union,  the  Mirrour  informs  us,  that  King 
Alfred  ordained  for  a  perpetual  ufage,  that  thefe  coun- 
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pavU^inent.  clip,  fhould  meet  twice  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  need 
'  be,  to  treat  of  the  government  of  God’s  peo]>le  ;  how 
they  diould  keep  themfelves  from  (in,  fliould  lire  in 
quiet,  and  (liould  receive  right.  Our  fuccceding  Saxon 
and  Danilh  inonarchs  held  frequent  councils  of  this  fort, 
as  appears  from  their  refpe^live  codes  of  laws  ^  the  titles 
whereof  ufually  fpeak  them  to  be  enabled,  either  by  the 
king  with  the  advice  of  liis  wirtena-^emoie,  or  wife  men, 
as,  fLec  funt  injliiiita^  qu<je  Eilgcirus  rex  conjtlio  fapien- 
\  tium  fuoj'um  vijlituit ;  or  to  be  enabled  by  thofe  fages 

'  with  the  advice  of  the  king  :  as  Hcec  flint  judtcia^  quae 

fapientes  confilio  regis  Ethel/} am  injlitiierunt  ;  or,  laftly. 
To  be  enaded  by  them  both  together,  as  funt  infi- 
tutiones^  quns  rex  Edmundus  et  eptfeopi ful  cum  fapienti- 
bu  f  fiiis  inf  ituer lint, 

'Fhere  is  alfo  no  doubt  but  thefe  great  councils  were 
occaiionally  held  under  the  firfl  princes  of  the  Norman 
line.  Glanvil,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
fpeaking  of  the  particular  amount  of  an  amercement  in 
the  flieriflf’s  court,  fays,  it  had  never  yet  been  afeertain- 
ed  by  the  general  affize  or  aifembly,  but  was  left  to  the 
cuflom  of  particular  counties.  Here  the  general  .affize  is 
fpuken  of  as  a  meeting  \vell  known,  and  its  flatutes  or  de- 
cilions  are  put  in  a  manifeft  contradiftin6lion  tocudom, 
or  to  the  common  law.  And  in  Edward  Ill.’s  time,  an 
acl  of  parliament,  made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  was  pleaded  in  the  cafe  of  the  abbey  of  St  Ed- 
.  mund’s  Bury,  and  judicially  allowed  by  the  court. 

Tlw nature  Hence  it  indifputably  appears,  that  parliaments,  or 
of  thefe  general  councils,  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf. 
early  par-  How  thofe  parliaments  were  conllituted  and  compofed, 
liamei  ts  another  queflion,  which  has  been  matter  of  great  dif- 
knowif^^  piite  among  our  learned  antiquarians  ;  and  particularly, 
whether  the  commons  were  fummoned  at  all  j  or,  if  lum- 
moned,  at  what  period  they  began  to  form  a  dillimflaf- 
ferably.  But  without  entering  into  controverfie^'  of  this 
fort,  it  may  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  generally 
agr(^ed,  that  in  the  main  the  coidlitulion  of  parliament, 
as  it  now  Rands,  was  marked  out  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th 
I  year  of  King  John,  A.  D.  1215,  in  the  great  charter 

granted  bv  that  prince  ^  wherein  he  promifes  to  fummon 
j  all  archbiRiops,  bifhops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  ba¬ 

rons,  perfonally  ;  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  under 
the  crown,  bv  the  Rieriff  and  bailiffs  ;  to  meet  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  with  40  days  notice,  to  affefs  aids  and  feu- 
tages  when  neceffary.  And  this  conftitution  has  fubfift- 
I  ed  in  fa6f  at  leaff  from  the  year  1266,  49  Henry  III. 

!  there  being  Rill  extant  writs  of  that  date,  to  fummon 

knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  to  parliament.  We 
proceed  therefore  to  inquire  wherein  conRRs  this  con- 
R1  tut  ion  of  parliament,  as  it  now  Hands,  and  has  Rood, 
for  the  fpace  of  at  leaR  500  years.  And  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  fliall  confider,  RrR,  I'he 
manner  and  time  of  its  affenibling  ;  Secondly,  Its  con- 
Hituent  parts  :  Thirdly,  The  laws  and  cuftoms  relating 
to  parliament :  Fourthly,  The  methods  of  proceeding, 
and  of  making  Ratutes,  in  both  houfes  :  And,  laffly, 
The  manner  of  the  parliament’s  adjournment :  proroga¬ 
tion,  and  diffolution. 

'Parliament  manner  and  time  of  ajfemh/ing.  The  par- 

llfummoned  liament  is  regularly  to  be  fummoned  by  the  king’s  writ 
only  by  the  or  letter,  iffued  out  of  chancery  l^y  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  at  leafl:  40  days  before  it  begins  to  lit.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  parliament  can 
be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by  the  authority  of 
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any  except  the  king  alone.  And  this  prerogative  Is  Parliament, 
founded  upon  very  good  reafon.  For,  fuppoling  it  had 
a  right  to  meet  fpontaneoufly,  without  being  called  to¬ 
gether,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  all  the  members, 
and  each  of 'the  houfes,  would  agree  unai  imoufly  upon 
the  proper  time  and  place  of  meeting  j  and  if  half  of  the 
members  met,  and  half  abfented  themfelves,  who  Riall 
deferraine  which  is  really  the  legiRative  body,  the  part 
affembled,  or  that  which  Rays  away  >  It  is  therefore  ne¬ 
ceffary,  that  the  parliament  {hould  be  called  together  at 
a  determinate  time  and  place  *,  and,  highly  becoming  its 
dignity  and  independence,  that  it  ihould  be  called  toge¬ 
ther  by  none  but  one  of  its  own  conRituent  parts  ;  and, 
of  the  three  conRituent  parts,  this  office  can  only  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  king  *,  as  he  is  a  fingle  perfon,  whofe  will 
may  be  uniform  and  Ready  5  the  firR  perfon  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  being  fuperior  to  both  houfes  in  dignity  5  and  the 
only  branch  of  the  legiRature  that  has  a  feparate  exiR- 
ence,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any  aA  at  a  time 
when  110  parliament  is  in  being.  Nor  is  it  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule,  that,  by  fome  modern  Ratutes,  on  the 
demile  of  a  king  or  queen,  if  there  be  then  no  parlia¬ 
ment  in  being,  the  laR  parliament  revives,  and  is  to  fit 
again  for  fix  months,  unlefs  diffolved  by  the  fuccellbr  : 
for  this  revived  parliament  muR  have  been  originally 
fummoned  by  the  crown.  ^ 

It  is  true,  that  the  convention  parliament  which  re-Thecon- 
Rored  King  Charles  II.  met  above  a  month  before  his  mention 
return  j  the  lords,  by  their  own  authority,  and  the  com- 
mons  in  purfuance  of  writs  iffued  in  the  name  of  the^^^®^' 
keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  par- this; 
liament,  and  that  the  faid  parliament  fat  till  the  29th 
of  December,  full  feven  months  after  the  ReRoration  ; 
and  enabled  many  laws,  feveral  of  which  are  Rill  in 
force.  But  this  was  for  the  neceffity  of  the  thing, 
which  fuperfedes  all  law  ;  for  if  they  had  not  fo  met, 
it  was  morally  impoffible  that  the  kingdom  ffiould  have 
been  fettled  in  peace.  And  the  firR  thing  done  after 
the  king’s  reluvn  was,  to  pafs  an  ad  declaring  this  to 
be  a  good  parliament,  notwithRanding  thedefed  of  the 
king’s  writ.  So  that  as  the  royal  prerogative  was  chiefly 
wounded  by  their  fo  meeting,  and  as  the  king  himfelf, 
who  alone  had  a  right  to  objed,  confented  to  wave  the 
objcdlon,  this  cannot  be  drawn  into  an  example  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Eefides,  we  ffiould 
alfo  remember,  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  great  doubt 
among  tht;  lawyers,  whether  even  this  healing  ad  made 
it  a  good  parliament,  and  held  by  very  many  in  the  ne^ 
gative  ;  though  it  feems  to  have  been  too  nice  a  fcruplc. 

And  yet,  out  of  abundant  caution,  it  was  thought  necef¬ 
fary  to  confirni  its  ads  in  the  next  parliament,  by  Ratute 
13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  ^ 

It  is  likewife  true,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  nor  that  of 
A.  D.  1688,  the  lords  and  commons  by  their  own  au-  1^®- 
thority,  and  upon  the  fummons  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
(afterwards  King  William),  met  in  a  convention, 
therein  dlfpofed  of  the  crown  and  kingdom.  But  it  muHtate  ra\ 
be  remembered,  tliat  this  affcmbling  was  upon  a  like 
principle  of  neceffity  as  at  the  ReRoration  ;  that  is,  upon 
a  full  convidion  that  King  James  II.  had  abdicated  the 
government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant  5 
which  fuppofition  of  the  individual  members  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  their  concurrent  refolution,  when  they  adually 
came  together.  And  in  Rich  a  cafe. as  the  palpable  va¬ 
cancy  of  a  throne,  it  follows,  ex  necejfttate  rei^  that  the 

form 
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'Parliament,  form  of  the  royal  writs  muft  be  laid  afide,  otherwife  no 
V  ■  parliament  can  ever  meet  again.  For  let  us  put  ano¬ 
ther  pofTible  cafe,  and  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  the  whole  royal  line  (hould  at  any  time  fail,  and 
become  extin6l,  which  would  indifputably  vacate  the 
throne  :  in  this  fituation  it  feems  reafunable  to  preilime, 
that  the  body  of  the  nation,  confifling  of  lords  and  com¬ 
mons,  would  have  a  right  to  meet  and  fettle  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  all.  And  upon  this  and  no  other  principle  did 
the  convention  in  1688  affemble.  The  vacancy  of  the 
throne  was  precedent  to  their  meeting  without  any  royal 
furhmons,  not  a  confcquence  of  it.  They  did  not  af¬ 
femble  without  writ,  and  then  make  the  throne  vacant  j 
but,  the  throne  being  previoufly  vacant  by  the  king’s 
abdication,  they  alTembled  without  writ,  as  they  muft  do 
if  they  affemblcdat  all.  Had  the  throne  been  lull,  their 
meeting  would  not  have  been  regular  :  but,  as  it  was 
really  empty,  fucli  meeting  became  abfolutely  neceflary. 
And  accordingly,  it  is  declared  by  ftatute  1  W.  &  M. 
Hat.  I.  c.  I.  that  this  convention  was  really  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament,  notu  itflanding  the  want  of 
writs  or  other  defe<Hs  of  form.  So  that,  notwith- 
flanding  theffe  t\vo  capital  exceptions,  which  were 
juftifiable  only  on  a  principle  of  neceffity  (and  each  of 
which,  by  the  way,  induced  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
‘  ment),  the  rule  laid  down  is  in  general  certain,  that 
g  the  king  only  can  convoke  a  parliament. 

The  king  is  And  this,  by  the  ancient  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  he  is 
obliged  to  bound  to  do  every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  Not 
convoke  yjg  qj-  obliged  by  thefe  flatutes  to 

^  parliament  every  year ;  but  only  to  permit 
circumftan-  ^  parliament  to  fit  annually  for  the  redrefs  of  griev- 
ces  require,  an ces,  and  defpatch  of  bufinefs,  if  need  be.  Thefe  laft 
words  are  fo  loofe  and  vague,  that  fuch  of  our  monarchs 
as  were  Inclined  to  govern  without  parliaments,  neglect¬ 
ed  the  convoking  them,  fometlmes  for  a  very  confider- 
able  period,  under  pretence  that  there  was  not  need  of 
them.  But,  to  remedy  this,  by  the  llatute  16  Car.  II. 
c.  I.  it  is  enaCled,  that  the  fitting  and  holding  of  parlia¬ 
ments  fliall  not  be  intermitted  above  three  years  at  the 
rnoft.  And  by  the  ftatute  1  W.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  it  is 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  for 
redrefs  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  ftrengtli- 
ening,  and  preferving,  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be 
held  frequently.  And  this  indefinite  frequency  is  again 
reduced  to  a  certainty  by  ftatute  6  W.  &  M.  c.  2.  which 
enaCls,  as  the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  has  done  before,  that 
a  new  parliament  ftiall  be  called  within  three  years  after 
the  determination  of  the  former. 

IT.  The  conjlituent  parts  of  a  parliament  are ^  the  king’s 
majefty,  fitting  there  In  his  royal  political  capacity,  and 
the  three  eflates  of  the  realm  j  the  lords  fpi ritual,  the 
lords  temporal  (who  fit  together  with  the  king  in  one 
,  makchoufe),  and  the  c<'mmons,  who  fit  by  themfelves  in  an- 
the  parlia-  other.  And  the  king  and  thefe  three  eftates  together 
juent.  form  the  greater  corporation  or  body  politic  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  fald  to  be  caput^  prin- 
erpium^  et  fnis.  For  upon  their  coming  together  the 
king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by  reprefenta- 
tion  j  without  v  hich  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  par¬ 
liament  *,  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  power  of  diflblvlng 
them. 

It  is  highly  neCeffary  for  preferving  the  balance  of 
Clie  conftitution,  that  the  executive  power  Ihould  be  a 
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branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  legifiaturc-  ThePailianifnr. 
total  union  of  them,  we  have  feen,  would  be  productive  v— 
of  tyranny  :  the  total  disjunction  of  them  for  the  prelent, 
would  in  the  end  produce  the  fame  effeCTs,  by  <^‘3ufingpriotj^^and 
that  union  againft  which  it  feems  to  provide.  The  ie- neceffity  of 
giftature  would  foon  become  tyrannical,  by  making  con- king’s 

tinual  encroachments,  and  pradually  alfumin^r  to  itielt!^^*”^/ 

•  c.-  1:  4.1  r  ^  ^11  1  branch  of 

the  rights  or  the  executive  power.  J  bus  the  long  p2i“the  legifla 

liament  of  Charles  I.  while  it  acted  in  a  conftitutionalture.  ^ 
manner,  with  the  royal  concurrence,  redrefied  many 
heavy  grievances  and  ellabliftied  many  falutary  laws. 

But  when  the  two  houfes  alTumed  the  power  oi  legiila- 
tlon,  in  exclufion  of  the  royal  authority,  they  loon  after 
afl’umed  likewife  the  reins  of  adminillration  3  and,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  united  powers,  overturned  both 
church  and  ftate,  and  eftabliftied  a  worfe  opprclfion  than 
any  they  pretended  to  remedy.  To  hinder  therefore  any 
fuch  encroachments,  the  king  is  hiinfelf  a  part  of  the  par¬ 
liament  \  and  as  this  is  the  reafon  of  his  being  fo,  very 
properly  therefore  the  ftiare  of  leglflatioii  which  the  con¬ 
ftitution  has  placed  in  the  crown,  confifts  in  the  power 
of  rejecting,  rather  than  refolving  ;  this  being  fufhcient 
to  anfsver  the  end  propofed.  For  we  may  apply  to  the 
royal  negative,  in  this  inftance,  what  Cicero  obfervesof. 
the  negative  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  that  the  crown  has 
not  any  power  of  doing  wrong,  but  merely  of  prevent¬ 
ing  wrong  from  being  done.  The  crown  cannot  begin 
of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  the  prefent  eftablilhed  law  3 
but  it  may  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  alterations  fug- 
gefted  and  confented  to  by  the  two  houfes.  1  he  legi- 
ftature  therefore  cannot  abridge  the  executive  power  of 
any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its  own 
confent ;  fince  the  law  muft  perpetually  Hand  as  it  now 
does,  unlefs  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it.  And 
herein  indeed  confifts  the  true  excellence  of  the  Britllh 
government,  that  all  the  parts  of  it  form  a  mutual  check 
upon  each  other.  In  the  legiflature,  the  people  are  a 
check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon 
the  people,  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejeCling  what 
the  other  has  refolved  ;  while  the  king  Is  a  check  upon 
both,  which  prtferves  the  executive  power  from  en¬ 
croachments.  And  this  very  executive  power  is  again 
checked  and  kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  two  houfes, 
through  the  privilege  they  have  of  inquiring  into,  im¬ 
peaching,  and  punlfhing  the  conduct  (not  indeed  of  the 
king,  which  would  deftroy  his  couftitutional  independ¬ 
ence  3  but  which  Is  more  beneficial  to  the  public)  of  his 
evil  and  pernicious  counfellors.  I’hus  every  branch  of 
our  civil  polity  fupports  and  is  fupported,  regulates  and 
is  regulated,  by  the  reft ;  for  the  two  houfes  naturally 
drawing  in  two  diredlions  of  oppofiie  intereft,  and  ihe 
prerogative  in  another  ftill  different  from  them  both, 
they  mutually  keep  each  other  from  exceeding  their 
proper  limits ;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from  lepa- 
ration,  and  artificially  connedled  together  by  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  crown,  which  is  a  part  of  the  legiflative, 
and  the  foie  executive  magillrate.  Like  three  diftinft 
powers  in  mechanics,  they  jointly  impel  the  machine  of 
government  in  a  diredlion  different  from  what  cither, 
adfing  by  itfelf,  would  have  done  3  but  at  the  fame  time 
in  a  dlredlion  partaking  of  each,  and  formed  out  of  all 3 
a  diredfion  which  conftitutes  the  true  line  of  the  liberty 
and  happinefs  of  the  community. 

Having  already  confidered  thefe  conftituent  parts  of 
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f^arliament.  the  fovercign  power,  or  parliament,  each  in  a  feparate 
view,  under  the  articles  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  we  proceed, 

III,  To  examine  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating  to 
parliament,  united  together  and  confidered  as  one  ag¬ 
gregate  body.  The  power  and  jurifdi<flion  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  fays  Sir  Edxvard  Coke,  is  fo  tranfeendent  and 
abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  caufes 
or  perfons  within  any  bounds.  And  of  this  high  court 
he  adds,  it  may  be  truly  faid.  Si  antiquitatem  fpeSies^  ejl 
vetujlijjirna  ;  Ji  dignitatem^  ejl  honor atijjlma  ;  Ji  jurifdic- 
tiofiem^  ejl  capacijjima.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncontroul- 
able  authority  in  making,  confirming,enlarging,relIrain- 
ing,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  andexpoundinglaws, 
concerning  matters  of  all  poflible  denominations,  eccle- 
liaftical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  crimi¬ 
nal  :  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolute  defpotic 
power,  which  mufl  in  all  governments  refide  fomewhere, 
is  intruded  by  the  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All 
mifehiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that 
tranfeend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the 
reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or 
new-model  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  j  as  was  done  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  al¬ 
ter  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  the  land  \  as  was  done  In  a 
■variety  of  indanoes  In  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  three  children.  It  can  change  and  create  afredi 
oven  the  conditution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parliaments 
themfelves;  as  was  done  by  the  a<d:  of  Union,  and  the  fe- 
veral  datutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial  eleflions.  It 
•can,  in  diort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  im- 
podible  5  and  therefore  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call 
its  power,  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of 
parliament.  True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament  doth, 
no  authority  upon  earth  can  undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter 
mod  eflential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that  fuch 
members  be  delegated  to  this  Important  trud  as  are  mod 
eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude,  and  their 
knowledge  *,  for  it  was  a  known  apophthegm  of  the 
great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  “  That  England  could 
never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament and,  as  Sir  Mat- 
the^v  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  highed  and  greated 
court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  jurifdidlion  In 
the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mlfgovernnient  diould 
anvway  fall  upon  it,  the  fubjeifls  of  this  kingdom  are  left 
without  all  manner  of  remedy.  To  the  fame  purpofe 
the  Prefident  Monte fquieu,  though  we  truil  too  hadily, 
prefages,  that  as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  have 
lod  their  liberty  and  periflied  j  fo  the  conditution  of 
England  will  in  time  lofe  its  liberty,  will  perifli  :  it  will 
pcrifli  whenever  the  legidative  power  fhall  become  more 
corrupt  than  the  executive. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  Mr  Locke,  and  other  theo¬ 
retical  writers,  have  held,  that  “  there  remains  dill  in¬ 
herent  in  the  people  a  fupreme  power  to  remove  or  al¬ 
ter  the  legiflature,  when  they  find  the  legidature  afl: 
contrary  to  the  trud  repofed  in  them':  for  when  fuch 
trud  is  abufed,  it  is  thereby  forfeited,  and  devolves 
to  thofe  who  gave  it.”  But  however  jud  this  conclu- 
lion  may  be  In  theory,  we  cannot  adopt  it,  or  argue 
from  it,  under  any  dil])enration  of  government  at  pre- 
fent  aflually  cxidmg.  For’  this  devolution  of  power, 
to  the  people  at  large,  includes  In  it  a  diflblution  of 
the  whole  form  of  government  edabliiliod  by  that  peo¬ 
ple  ;  reduces  all  the  members  to  their  original  date  of 
VoL.  XV.  Part  IL 
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equality  ;  and  by  annihilating  the  fovereign  power,  re-  Parliament 

peals  all  podtive  laws  whatfoever  before  enadled.  No 

human  laws  will  therefore  dippofe  a  cafe,  which  at 

once  mud  dedroy  all  law,  and  compel  men  to  build 

afredi  upon  a  new  foundation  \  nor  will  they  make  pro- 

vifion  for  fo  defperate  an  event,  as  mud  render  all 

legal  provifions  ineffectual.  So  long  therefore  as  the 

Englidi  conditution  lads,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 

that  the  power  of  parliament  is  abfolute  and  without 

controul. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  that  might  arife, 
by  placing  this  extenfive  authority  in  hands  that  are 
cither  incapable  or  elfe  improper  to  manage  it,  it  is 
provided  by  the  cudom  and  law  of  parliament,  that 
no  one  diall  fit  or  vote  in  either  houfe,  unlcfs  he  be 
21  years  of  age.  This  is  alfo  exjirefsly  declared  by 
datute  7  &  8  W.  III.  c.  25. :  with  regard  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  doubts  have  arifen,  from  fome  contra- 
di<dory  adjudications,  whether  or  not  a  minor  was  in¬ 
capacitated  from  fitting  in  that  houfe.  It  is  alfo  en¬ 
abled  by  datute  7  Jac.  1.  c.  6.  that  no  member  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  till  he  hath 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  lord  deward  or 
his  deputy:  and  by  30  Car.  II.  d.  2.  and  i  Geo.  I. 
c.  13.  that  no  member  diall  vote  or  fit  in  either  houfe, 
till  he  hath,  in  the  prefence  of  the  houfe,  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremaey,  and  abjuration,  and 
fubferibed  and  rqieated  the  declaration  agalnd  tran- 
fubdantiation,  and  invocation  of  faints,  and  the  facrl- 
fice  of  the  mafs.  Aliens,  unlefs  naturalized,  were  like- 
wife  by  the  law  of  parliament  incapable  to  ferve  there¬ 
in  :  and  now  It  is  ena<5led,  by  datute  i  2  Si  13  W.  III. 
c.  2.  that  no  alien,  even  though  he  be  naturalized,  diall 
be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  houfe  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  And  there  are  not  only  thefe  danding  incapaci¬ 
ties  *,  but  if  any  perfon  is  made  a  peer  by  the  king,  or 
defied  to  ferve  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  people, 
yet  may  the  refpeflive  houfes,  upon  complaint  of  any 
crime  in  fuch  perfon,  and  proof  thereof,  adjudge  him 
difabled  and  incapable  to  dt  as  a  member  :  and  this  by 
the  law  and  cudom  of  parliament. 

For  as  every  court  of  judlce  hath  laws  and  eudoms 
for  Its  direflion,  fome  the  civil  and  canon,  fome  the 
common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar  laws  and  cu- 
doras  j  fo  the  high  court  of  parliament  hath  alfo  its 
own  peculiar  law,  called  the  lex  ct  confuetiido  parlia- 
menti ;  a  law  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves  is  ah 
onuiibiis  queerenda^  a  ?nultis  ignorata^  a  paucis  cognita. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  expefled  that  we  diould  enter 
into  the  examination  of  this  law  with  any  degree  of 
minutenefs  5  fiiice,  as  the  fame  learned  author  affures  us, 
it  is  much  better  to  be  learned  out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  other  records,  and  by  precedents  and  conti¬ 
nual  experience,  than  can  be  expreffed  by  any  one  man. 

It  will  be  fudicient  to  obferve,  that  the  whole  of  the  law 
and  cudom  of  parliament  has  its  original  from  this  one 
maxim,  “  That  whatever  matter  arifes  concerning  oithef 
houfe  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  difeufied, 
and  adjudged  in  that  houfe  to  which  it  relates,  and  not 
elfewhere.”  Hence,  for  Indance,  the  lords  will  not  dif¬ 
fer  the  commons  to  interfere  in  the  fettling  the  ele<5Iion 
of  a  peer  in  Scotland  ;  the  commons  will  not  allow  the 
lords  to  judge  of  the  ele<5Iion  of  a  burgefs  5  nor  will  ei¬ 
ther  houfe  permit  the  fubordinate  courts  of  law  to 
examine  the  merits  of  either  cafe.  But  the  maxims 
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t*upon  ^vhich  tliey  proceed,  together  with  the  method  of 
proceeding,  red  entirely  in  the  bread  of  the  parliament 
itfelf  5  and  are  not  defined  and  ascertained  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  dated  laws. 

e  The  privileges  of  parliament  are  llkcwife  very  large 
and  indefinite  j  and  therefore,  when  in  3  id  Hen.  VI. 
the  houfe  of  lords  propounded  a  quedion  to  the  judges 
concerning  them,  the  chief  judice.  Sir  John  Fortelcue, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  declared,  “  That  they 
ought  n  »t  to  make  antwer  to  that  quedion  ;  for  it  hath 
not  been  ufed  aforetime,  that  the  judices  Ihould  in  any- 
wife  determine  the  privileges  of  the  high  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment  }  for  it  is  lo  high  and  mighty  in  its  nature,  that  it 
may  make  law  j  and  that  'which  is  law,  it  may  make  no 
law  j  and  the  determination  and  knowledge  of  that  pri¬ 
vilege  belong  to  the  lords  of  parliament,  and  not  to  the 
judices.”  Privileges  of  parliament  was  principally  edab- 
lifhed,  in  order  to  prote6l  its  members  not  only  from 
being  moleded  by  their  fellow-fubje£ls,  but  alfo  more 
efpecially  from  being  opprelTed  by  the  power  of  the 
.crown.  If  therefore  all  the  privileges  of  parliament  were 
once  to  be  fet  down  and  afeertained,  and  no  privilege  to 
be  allowed  but  what  -was  fo  defined  and  determined,  it 
were  eafy  for  the  executive  power  to  devife  fome  new 
cafe,  not  within  the  line  of  privilege,  and  under  pretence 
thereof  to  harafs  any  refractory  member,  and  violate  the 
freedom  of  parliament.  The  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  two  houfes  are  therefore  in  great  meafure  preferv- 
ed  by  keeping  their  privileges  indefinite.  Some,  how'- 
ever,  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  members  of 
either  houfe  are,  privileges  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domedics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods.  As  to  the  fird, 
privilege  of  fpcech,  it  is  declared  by  the  datute  i  W. 
and  M.  d.  2.  c.  2.  as  one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
“  I  hat  the  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  debates,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
quedioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament.” 
And  this  freedom  of  fpeech  is  particularly  demanded  of 
the  king  in  perfon,  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So  like- 
wife  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants,  lands, 
and  goods  *,  which  are  immunities  as  ancient  as  Edward 
the  Confeffor :  in  whofe  laws  we  find  this  precept,  ad 
fynodox  venientihus ^  Jive  fummoniti Jive  per  fe  quid 
agendum  habuerint^  Jt  fumma  pax  ;  and  fo  too  in  the 
old  Gothic  conditutions,  Extenditur  heec  pax  et fecuritas 
ad  quatuordecim  dies^  convocato  regni fenatu.  This  in¬ 
cluded  formerly  not  only  privilege  from  illegal  violence, 
but  alfo  from  legal  arreds  and  felzures  by  procefs  from 
the  courts  of  law.  And  dill  to  alTault  by  violence  a 
member  of  either  houfe,  or  his  menial  fervants,  is  a  high 
contempt  of  parliament,  and  there  punifhed  wdlli  the  ut- 
mod  feverdy.  It  has  likewife  peculiar  penalties  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  in  the  qourts  of  law  by  the  datutes  5  Hen.  IV. 
c.  6.  and  1 1  Hen.  VI.  c.  x  i.  Neither  can  any  member 
of  either  houfe  be  arreded  and  taken  into  cudody  with¬ 
out  a  brea:  h  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

But  all  other  privileges  which  derogate  from  the 
common  law  are  now  at  an  end,  fave  only  as  to  the 
freedom  of  the  member’s  perfon  y  which  in  a  peer  (by 
the  privilege  of  peerage)  is  for  ever  facred  and  invio¬ 
lable  \  and  in  a  commoner  (by  the  privilege  of  parlia¬ 
ment)  for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and  forty 
days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting  •,  which  is  now 
in  effe^  as  long  as  the  parliament  fubdds,  it  feldora 
4 


being  prorogued  for  more  than  80  days  at  a  time.  Parliawect. 
As  to  all  other  privileges  which  obdrud  the  ordinary 
courfe  ol  judice,  they  were  redrained  by  the  datutes 
12  W.  HI.  c.  3.  2  and  3  Ann.  c.  18.  and  11  Geo.  II. 
c.  24.  and  are  now  totally  aboliihed  by  datute  10  G. 

Ill.  c.  50.  j  which  ena<5fs,  that  any  fuit  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  againil  any  peer  or  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  their  fervants,  or  any  other  perfon  entitled  to  pri¬ 
vilege  of  parliament  j  which  lhail  not  be  impeached  or 
delayed  by  pretence  of  any  fuch  privilege,  except  that 
the  perfon  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fliall 
not  thereby  be  fubje<^ted  to  any  arred  or  imprifonment* 
Llkcwife,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  it  is  provided  by 
datute  4  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  that  any  trader,  having  privi¬ 
lege  of  [parliament,  may  be  ferved  with  legal  prtct'fs  for 
any  jud  debt  (to  the  amount  of  lool.)  :  and  unlefs  he 
makes  fati.sfa6lion  within  two  months,  it  fhall  be  deem¬ 
ed  an  a6l  of  bankruptcy  5  and  that  commidions  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  may  be  ilTued  againd  fuch  privileged  traders  in 
like  manner  as  againd  any  other. 

The  only  way  by  which  courts  of  judice  could  an- 
ciently  take  cognizance  of  privilege  of  parliament  wa3m;;ybear- 
by  writ  of  privilege,  in  the  nature  of  a  fuperfedeas^  but 

deliver  the  party  out  of  cudody  when  arreded  in  a 
fuit.  For  when  a  letter  was  written  by  the  fpeaker  to 
the  judges,  to  day  proceedings  againd  a  privileged  per- it,  audof 
fon,  they  reje£led  it  as  contrary  to  their  oath  of  office,  fbe  cauie^ 
But  fince  the  datute  12  Will.  111.  c.  3.  which  eiiadls,^"* 
that  no  privileged  perfon  dial!  be  fubje6l  to  arred  or  im¬ 
prifonment,  it  hath  been  held,  that  fueh  arred  is  irregu¬ 
lar  ah  initio^  and  that  the  party  may  be  difeharged  up¬ 
on  motion.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  pre¬ 
cedent  of  any  fuch  writ  of  privilege,  but  only  in  civil 
fuits  j  and  that  the  datute  of  i  Jac.  I.  c.  13  and  that  of 
King  William  (which  remedy  fome  inconveniencies  ari- 
dng  from  privilege  of  parliament),  f[)cak  only  of  civil 
adlions.  And  therefore  the  c'laim  of  privilege  hath 
been  ufually  guarded  with  an  exception  as  to  the  cafe  of 
Indictable  crimes  j  or,  as  it  hath  been  frequently  expref- 
fed,  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  (or  furety)  of  the 
peace.  W^hereby  it  feems  to  have  been  underdood,  that 
no  privilege  was  allowable  to  the  members,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  or  fervants.  In  any  crime^  whatfoever  \  for  all  crimes 
are  treated  by  the  law  as  being  contra  paceni  domini  re- 
gisn.  And  indances  have  not  been  "wanting,  wherein 
privileged  perfons  have  been  conviCled  of  mifdemeanors, 
and  committed,  or  profecuted  to  outlawry,  even  in  the^ 
middle  of  a  fedion  j  which  proceeding  has  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  the  fanClion  and  approbation  of  parliament.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  a  few  years  ago,  the  cafe  of 
writing  and  publidiing  feditlous  libels  was  refolved  by 
both  houfes  not  to  be  entitled  to  privilege  j  and  that  the 
reafons  upon  which  that  cafe  proceeded,  extended  equal¬ 
ly  to  every  indiClable  offence.  So  that  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  privilege  of  parliamiCnt  in  fuch  cafes,  feems 
to  be  the  right  of  receiving  immediate  Information  of 
the  imprifonment  or  detention  of  any  member,  with  the 
reafon  for  which  he  is  detained  :  a  piaClicc  that  Is  daily 
uftd  upon  the  dighed  military  accufations,  preparatory 
to  a  trial  by  a  cotirt  martial  \  and  which  is  rccognifcd 
by  the  feveral  temporary  datutes  for  fufpending  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  aCt  :  whereby  It  is  provided,  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  either  houfe  ffiall  be  detained,  till  the  matter  of 
which  he  dands  fufpeCfed  be  fird  communicated  to  the 
houfe  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  the  confent  of  the 
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parliament.  fald  tioufe  obtained  for  liIs  commitment  or  detaining. 

V  '  But  yet  the  ufage  has  uniformly  been,  ever  fince  the  Re^ 
volution,  that  the  communication  has  been  fubfequent  to 
the  arrelt. 

'i'hefe  arc  the  general  heads  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
relating  to  parliament,  confidered  as  one  aggregate  bo¬ 
dy.  T  he  laws  and  cufloms  relating  to  each  branch  in 
particular  being  explained  under  the  articles  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  viz.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  welhould 
I  proceed,  IV.  To  the  method  of  making  laws  j  which  is 

much  the  fame  in  both  houfes.  But  for  this,  too,  we 
have  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Bill  5  and  fliall 
only  obferve  in  this  place,  that,  for  defpatch  of  bulinefs, 
Of  the  lord  houfe  of  parliament  has  its  fpeaker.  The  fpeaker 
khancoilor  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  whofe  office  it  is  to  prefide  there, 
and  ipeaker  ^nd  manage  the  formality  of  bulinefs,  is  the  lord  chan- 
Dfthe  houfe  or  keeper  of  the  king’s  great  fcal,  or  any  other 

appointed  by  the  king’s  eomniiffion  :  and  if  none  be  fo 
appointed,  the  houfe  of  lords  (it  is  faid)  may  eled. — 
"i'he  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  chofen  by  the 
houf-  j  but  mull  be  approved  by  the  king.  And  here¬ 
in  the  ufage  of  the  two  houfes  differs,  that  the  fpeaker 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  cannot  give  his  opinion  or  ar¬ 
gue  any  quellion  in  the  houfe  ;  but  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  if  a  lord  of  parliament,  may.  In  each 
houfe.  the  adf  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  5  and  this 
majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  and  publicly  given  ; 
not,  as  at  Venice,  and  many  other  fenatorial  affemblics, 
privately,  or  by  ballot.  This  latter  method  may  be 
ferviceable,  to  prevent  intrigues  and  uneonllitutional 
combinations  }  but  it  is  Impoffible  to  be  pradlifed  with 
us,  at  lead  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  every  mem¬ 
ber’s  eondudl  is  fubjefl  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  eon- 
ftituents,  and  therefore  fnould  be  openly  fubmitted  to 
their  Infpe£lion. 

V.  'riitre  remains  only,  in  the  laft  place,  to  add  a 
word  or  two  coneerning  the  manner  in  which  parliament 
may  be  (u[jou)'ned^  p?'orogued^  or  dijfolved. 

An  ttdjourwnent  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the 
feffion  from  one  day  to  another  *,  as  the  word  itfelf  lig- 
nifies  •,  and  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  each  houfe 
feparati-^y  every  day  \  and  foraetimes  for  a  fortnight  ot 
a  month  together,  as  at  Chridmas  or  Eafter,  or  upon 
other  particular  oecafions.  But  the  adjournment  of  one 
houfe  is  no  adjournment  of  the  other.  It  hath  alfo  been 
ufual,  when  his  rnajefty  hath  lignified  his  pleafure,  that 
both  or  either  of  the  houfes  fhould  adjourn  thcmfelvcs  to 
a  certain  day,  to  obey  the  king’s  pleafure  fo  ligriified, 
and  to  adjourn  accordingly. ^Otherwife,  befides  the  in¬ 
decorum  of  a  refufal,  a  prorogation  would  affuredly  fol¬ 
low  ;  which  would  often  be  very  inconvenient  to  both 
public  and  private  bufmefs.  For  prorogation  puts  an 
end  to  the  feffion  ;  and  then  fuch  bills  as  are  only  be¬ 
gun,  and  not  perfe(ffed,  muff  be  refumed  de  novo  (if  at 
all)  in  a  fubfequent  feffion  j  whereas,  after  an  adjourn¬ 
ment,  all  things  continue  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  the 
time  of  the  adjournment  made,  and  ^lay  be  proceeded 
on  without  any  freffi  commencement. 

A  prorogation  is  the  continuanee  of  the  parliament 
from  one  feffion  to  another  j  as  an  adjournment  is  a  con- 
parliament,  tinuatlon  of  the  feffion  from  day  to  day.  This  is  done 
by  the  roval  authority,  expreffed  either  l3y  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  in  his  majefty’s  prefence,  or  by  commiffion  from 
the  crown,  or  frequently  by  proclamation.  Both  houfes 
aiie  neceffarily  prorogued  at  the  fame  time  ^  it  not  being 
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a  prorogation  of  the  houfe  of  lords  or  commons,  but  of  iParliam^‘~. 
the  parliament.  The  feffion  is  never  underltood  to  be- 
at  an  end  until  a  prorogation  though,  unlefs  forae  a6l 
be  paffed,  or  fome  judgment  given  in  parliament,  it  is 
in  truth  no  feffion  at  all.  And  formerly  the  ufage  was, 
for  the  king  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  a:l  fuch  bills  as 
he  approved  at  the  end  of  every  feffion,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
rogue  the  parliament,  though  fometimes  only  for  a  day 
or  two  j  after  which  all  bulinefs  then  depending  in  the 
houfes  was  to  be  begun  again.  Which  cudoin  obtained 
fo  Itrongly,  that  it  once  became  a  quellion,  Whether 
giving  the  royal  affent  to  a  Tingle  bill  did  not  of  courfe 
put  an  end  to  the  feffion  ?  And  though  it  was  then  re- 
Iblved  in  the  negative,  yet  the  notion  was  fo  deeply 
rooted,  that  the  ftatute  i  Car.  I.  c.  7.  was  paffed  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  king’s  affent  to  that  and  fome  other  adls 
Tiiould  not  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  j  and  even  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  we  find  a  provifo  frequently 
tacked  to  a  bill,  that  his  majefty’s  affent  thereto  iliould 
not  determine  the  feffion  of  parliament.  But  it  now 
feems  to  be  allowed,  that  a  prorogation  mull  be  exprefs- 
ly  made,  in  order  to  determine  the  feffion.  And  if  at 
the  time  of  an  aftual  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger  of 
invalion,  the  parliament  lhall  be  feparated  by  adjourn¬ 
ment  or  prorogation,  the  king  is  empowered  to  call  them 
together  by  proclamation,  with  14  days  notice  of  the 
time  appointed  for  their  reaffembling. 

A  dijfolution  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament  5  and  Rarliainerit 
this  may  be  effeded  three  ways  :  i.  By  the  king’s  will,  b  dilfolved 
expreffed  either  in  perfon  or  by  reprefen  tation.  For  as  by  the 
the  king  has  the  foie  right  of  convening  the  parliament,  ^  ’ 

fo  alfo  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  he 
may  (whenever  he  pleafes)  prorogue  the  parliament  for 
a  time,  or  put  a  final  period  to  its  exillence.  If  nothing 
had  a  right  to  prorogue  or  diffolve  a  parliament  but  it¬ 
felf,  it  might  happen  to  become  perpetual.  And  this 
would  be  extremely  dangerous,  if  at  any  time  it  lliould 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  executive  power,  as  was 
fatally  experienced  by  the  unfortunate  King  Charles  1. 5 
who,  having  unadvifedly  paffed  an  afl  to  continue  the 
parliament  then  in  being  till  luch  time  as  it  fhould  pleafe 
to  diffolve  itfelf,'  at  lall  fell  a  facrifice  to  that  inordinate 
power  which  he  himfelf  had  confented  to  give  them. 

It  is  therefore  extremely  necefiary  that  the  crown 
ffiould  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  duration  of  thefe 
affembiies,  under  the  limitations  which  the  Englilh  con- 
flitution  has  preferibed  ;  fo  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
may  frequently  and  regularly  eome  together  for  the 
defpatch  of  bufmefs  and  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  may 
not,  on  the  other,  even  with  the  confent  of  the  crown, 
be  continued  to  an  inconvenient  or  uneonllitutional 
length.  ^  ^ 

2.  A  parliament  may  be  diffolved  by  the  demife  of  orineon- 
the  crown.  This  diffolution  formerly  happened  imme-  fequenceof 
diately  upon  the  death  of  the  reigning  fovereign  :  for  he  * 

being  confidered  in  law  as  the  head  of  the  parliament,  - 
( caput ^  principium^  et  Jinis)^  that  falling,  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  was  held  to  be  extin6l.  But  the  calling  a  new  par¬ 
liament  immediately  on  the  Inauguration  of  the  fuceeffor 
being  found  inconvenient,  and  dangers  being  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  having  no  parliament  in  being  in  cafe  of  a  dif- 
puted  fucceffion,  it  was  enabled  by  the  ftatutes  7  and  8 
Wm.  III.  c.  15.  and  6  Ann.  c.  7.  that  the  parliament 
In  being  lliall  continue  for  fix  months  after  the  death  of 
any  king  or  queen,  unlefs  fooner  prorogued  or  diffol- 
5  G  2  ved 
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Parliament,  yed  by  tlie  fucceffor  ;  that  if  the  parliament  be,  at  the  fpeaker  only, 
time  of  the  king’s  death,  feparated,  by  adjournment  or  '  *  ‘ 

prorogation,  it  fhall  notwithftanding  alTemble  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and  that  if  no  parliament  is  then  in  being,  the 
members  of  the  lafl  parliament  fhall  aflemble  and  be 
again  a  parliament. 

3.  Lallly,  A  parliament  may  be  dilTolved  or  expire  by 
length  of  time,  for  if  either  the  legiflative  body  were 
perpetual,  or  might  lall  for  the  life  of  the  prince  who 
convened  them  as  formerly,  and  were  fo  to  be  fiipplied, 
by  oecafionally  filling  the  vacancies  with  new  reprefen- 
tatives  j  in  thefe  cafes,  if  it  were  once  corrupted,  the 
evil  would  be  paft  all  remedy ;  but  when  different  bo¬ 
dies  fucceed  each  other,  if  the  people  fee  caufe  to  difap- 
prove  of  the  prefent,  they  may  redify  its  faults  in  the 
next.  A  legiflative  affembly  alfo,  which  is  fure  to  be 
leparated  again,  (whereby  its  members  will  themfelves 
become  private  men,  and  fubjecl  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  laws  which  they  have  enaded  for  others),  \vill  think 
themfelves  bound,  in  interefl  as  well  as  duty,  to  make 
only  fuch  laws  as  are  good.  The  utmofi;  extent  of  time 
that  the  fame  parliament  was  allowed  to  fit,  by  the  fla- 
tute  6  W.  and  M.  c.  3.  was  three  years :  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  which,  reckoning  from  the  return  of  tlie  firfl 
fummons,  the  parliament  was  to  have  no  longer  conti¬ 
nuance.  But  by  the  ftatute  i  Geo.  I.  flat.  2.  c.  38. 

(in  order,  profefledly,  to  prevent  the  great  and  conti¬ 
nued  expences  of  frequent  eledlions,  and  the  violent 
heats  and  animofities  confequent  thereupon,  and  for  the 
peace  and  fecurity  of  the  government  then  jufl  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  prolonged  to 
/even  years  5  and,  what  alone  is  an  inflan ce  of  the  vafl 
authority  of  parliament,  the  very  fame  houfe  that  was 
thofen  for  three  years,  enadled  its  own  continuance  for 
feven.  So  that,  as  our  conftitution  now  (lands,  the  par¬ 
liament  mufl  expire,  or  die  a  natural  death,  at  the  end 
cF  every  feventh  year,  if  not  fooner  dilTolved  by  the  royal 
prerogative. 

.  We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  an  account  of  fome 
general  forms  not  taken  notice  of  under  any  of  the  above 
heads. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  princes  of  the  blood  fit  by 
themfelves  on  the  Tides  of  the  throne  ^  at  the  wall,  on 
the  king’s  right  hand,  the  two  archbifliops  fit  by  them¬ 
felves  on  a  form.  Below  them,  the  blfhops  of  London, 

Durham,  and  Winchefler,  and  all  the  other  bifliops,  fit 
according  to  the  priority  of  their  confecration.  On  the 
king’s  left  hand  the  lord  treafurer,  lord  prefident,  and 
lord  privy  feal,  fit  upon  forms  above  all  dukes,  except 
the  royal  blood  j  then  the  dukes,  marquifes,  and  earls, 
according  to  their  creation.  Acrofs  the  room  are  wool 
facks,  continued  from  an  ancient  cuflom  ;  and  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  or  keeper,  being  of  courfe  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  fits  on  the  firfl  wool  fack  before  tlie 
tlirone,  with  the  great  feal  or  mace  lying  by  him  ;  be¬ 
low  tliefe  are  forms  for  the  vlfcouiits  and  barons.  On 
the  other  wool  faeks  are  fcated  the  judges,  mailers  in 
chancery,  and  king’s  council,  who  are  only  to  give  their 
advice  in  points  of  law  j  but  they  all  Hand  up  till  the 
king  gives  them  leave  to  fit. 

The  commons  fit  promifcuoufly  ;  only  the  fpeaker 
has  a  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the  clerk 
and  his  afiiflant  fit  at  a  table  near  him. 

When  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  fpeaks, 
he  flands  up  uncovered,  and  diredls  his  fpeech  to  the 
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ther,  lie  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame  day,  unlefs  *■ -'  v 
perfonai  reflexions  have  been  call  upon  him  :  but 
when  the  commons,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  freedom 
of  debate,  have  refolved  themfelves  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  houfe,  every  member  raayfpeak  to  a  queftion 
as  often  as  he  thinks  neceflary.  In  the  houfe  of  lords 
they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifne  or  lowefl  baron,  and 
fo  up  orderly  to  the  highefl,  every  one  anfwering  Con^- 
tent  or  Not  content.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  they  vote 
by  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  if  it  be  dubious  which  are  the 
greater  number,  the  houfe  divides.  If  the  queflioii  be 
about  bringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe,  the  yeas  go 
out,  but  if  it  be  about  any  thing  the  houfe  already  has, 
the  nays  go  out.  In  all  divifions  the  fpeaker  appoints 
four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.  In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe,  they  divide  by  changing  fides,  the  yeas 
taking  the  right  and  the  nays  the  left  of  the  chair  j  and 
then  there  are  but  two  tellers.  If  a  bill  pafs  one  houfe, 
and  the  other  demur  to  it,  a  conference  is  demanded  in 
the  painted  chamber,  where  certain  members  are  depu¬ 
ted  frpm  each  houfe  ;  and  here  the  lords  fit  covered,  and 
the  commons  fland  bare,  and  debate  the  cafe.  If  they 
difagree,  the  affair  is  null :  but  if  they  agree,  this,  with 
the  other  bills  that  have  paffed  both  houfes,  is  brought 
down  to  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  comes  thi¬ 
ther  clothed  in  his  royal  robes  j  before  him  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament  reads  the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he 
reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces  the  royal  af-  tS 
fent  or  diffent.  If  it  be  a  public  bill,  the  royal  affeiit  is  Manner  of 
given  in  thefe  words,  Le  rcy  le  veut,  “The  king  will 
have  it  fo if  private,  Soit  fait  comme  il  cjl  defire\  or 
“  Let  the  requefl  be  complied  with  ;  if  the  king  refu- diffent  to 
fes  the  bill,  the  anBver  is,  Le  roys\ivifera^  “  The  kin^l^db. 
will  think  of  it and  if  it  be  a  money  bill,  the  anfwer 
is,  Le  roy  rernercie  fes  loyaux  fujetSy  accepte  leur  bene¬ 
volence,  et  aujfi  le  vent;  “  The  king  thanks  his  loyal 
fubjeXs,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  therefore  grants 
his  confent.” 

High  Court  of  Parliament,  is  the  fupreme  court 
in  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  making,  but  alfo  for 
the  execution  of  la\vs  j  by  the  trial  of  great  and  enor¬ 
mous  offenders,  w  hether  lords  or  commoners,  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  parliamentary  impeachment.  As  for  aXs  of 
parliament  to  attaint  particular  perfons  of  treafon  or  fe¬ 
lony,  or  to  infliX  pains  and  penalties,  beyond  or  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  common  law,  to  lerve  a  fpecial  purpofe,  we 
fpeak  not  of  them  5  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
new  laws,  made  pro  re  nata,  and  by  no  means  an  exe¬ 
cution  of  fuch  as  are  already  in  being.  But  an  imptacli- 
ment  before  the  lords  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
in  parliament,  is  a  profeeution  of  the  already  known  and 
eflabliflied  law,  and  has  been  frequently  put  in  praXice  j 
being  a  prefentment  to  the  mofl  high  and  fupreme  court 
of  criminal  jurifdiXion  by  the  mofl  folemn  grand  inquefl 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  A  commoner  cannot,  how'ever, 
be  impeached  before  the  lords  for  any  capital  offc nee, 
but  only  for  high  mifdemcanors ;  a  peer  may  be  im- 
peaclied  for  any  crime.  And  they  ufually  (in  cafe  of 
an  impeachment  of  a  peer  for  treafon)  addrefs  the  crown 
to  appoint  a  lord  high  fleward,  for  the  greater  dignity 
and  regularity  of  their  proceedings  ;  which  high  fleward 
was  formerly  eleXed  by  the  peers  themfelves,  though  he 
was  generally  commilfioned  by  the  king  ;  but  it  hath  of 
late  years  been  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment 
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Parliament,  j^ent  of  a  high  fteward  Infuch  cafes  is  not  indifpenfably 
necelTary,  but  that  the  houfe  may  proceed  without  one. 
The  articles  of  impeachment  are  a  kind  of  bills  of  in- 
diftment,  found  by  the  hoiife  of  commons,  and  after¬ 
wards  tried  by  the  lords  j  who  are  in  cafes  of  mifde- 
meanors  conlidered  not  only  as  their  ovm  peers,  but  as 
the  peers  of  the  whole  nation.  This  is  a  cuitom  derived 
t©  us  from  the  conftitution  of  the  ancient  Germans  5 
who  in  their  great  councils  fometimes  tried  capital  ac- 
cufations  relating  to  the  public  :  Lzeet  apud  concilium 
if  ecu  fare  quoque,  et  diferimen  capitis  intendere.  And  it 
has  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  Englilh  conftitution  5 
which  has  much  improved  upon  the  ancient  model  im¬ 
ported  hither  from  the  continent.  For  though  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  union  of  the  legiflative  and  judicial  powers  ought 
to  be  moft  carefully  avoided,  yet  it  may  happen  that  a 
fubjedl,  intruded  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  be 
guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  ordinary  magiftrate  either 
dares  not  or  cannot  punifti.  Of  thefe  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people,  or  houfe  of  commons,  cannot  properly 
judge;  becaufe  their  conftituents  are  the  parties  injured, 
and  can  therefore  only  impeach.  But  before  what  court 
fhall  this  Impeachment  be  tried  ?  Not  before  the  ordina¬ 
ry  tribunals,  which  would  naturally  be  fwayed  by  the 
authority  of  fo  powerful  an  accufer.  Reafon  therefore 
will  fuggeft,  that  this  branch  of  the  leglflature,  which 
reprefents  the  people,  muft  bring  its  charge  before  the 
other  branch,  which  conlifts  of  the  nobility,  W’ho  have 
neither  the  fame  interefts,  nor  the  fame  paflions,  as  po¬ 
pular  affemblies.  This  is  a  vaft  fuperiorlty  which  the 
conftitution  of  this  ifland  enjoys  over  thofe  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Roman  republics  ;  where  the  people  were  at  the 
fame  time  both  judges  and  accufers.  It  is  proper  that 
the  nobility  (hould  judge,  to  enfure  juftice  to  the  accu- 
fed  ;  as  it  is  proper  that  the  people  ftiould  accufe,  to  en¬ 
fure  juftice  to  the  commonwealth.  And  therefore,  a- 
mong  other  extraordinary  circumftances  attending  the 
authority  of  this  court,  there  is  one  of  a  very  lingular 
nature,  which  was  infifted  on  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  the  cafe  of  the  earl  of  Danby  in  the  reign  of  Chas.  II. 
and  is  now  enabled  by  ftatute  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2. 
tliat  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal  fhall  be  pleadable  to 
an  impeachment  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  a  Britifti  parliament,  and  in 
theory  at  leaft  w^e  ftiould  prefume  it  were  nearly  per- 
fe61 ;  but  fome  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  more  zealous 
perhaps  than  wife,  fee  prodigious  faults  in  it,  fuch  indeed 
as  they  think  muft  inevitably  prove  fatal.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  perfuafion,  has  been  a  loud  and  inceftant 
call  for  parliamentary  reform.  That  abufes  ought  to 
-be  reformed,  is  certain  ;  and  that  few  inftltutions  are 
fo  perfedl  as  not  to  need  amendment,  is  a  fa6l  equally 
indlfputabl^.  We  (hall  even  fuppofe  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  abufes  in  our  parliament  which  would  require  to  be 
amended  ;  but,  granting  all  this,  and  fomethlng  more 
if  it  were  necelTary,  we  would  recommend  in  the  mean 
time  to  the  ferlous  conftderation  of  thofe  who  call  them- 
feh'cs  the  Friends  o  f  the  People^  whofe  fincerity  in  their 
profeflions  it  "would  be  unpolite  to  queftion,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  France,  and  that  they  w’ould  allow  it  to  be  a 
warning  to  Britain.  France  wanted  reform  indeed,  and 
that  which  was  firft  propofed  had  the  countenance  of  the 
cooleft  and  the  beft  of  men  3  but  the  confequences  have 


been'dreadful ;  and  if  ever  a  free  and  ftable  government  Parliament, 
take  place  in  it,  w^hich  we  lincerely  wifti  may  be  foon, 
it  will  have  been  purchafed  at  an  immenfe  price,  by  ^ 
enormities  which  will  difgrace  it  w'hilft  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  lafts. 

The  former  PARLIAMENTS  of  France  were  fovereign 
courts  eftablilhed  by  the  king,  finally  to  determine  all 
difputes  between  particular  perfons,  and  to  pronounce 
on  appeals  from  fentences  given  by  inferior  judges.— 

There  were  ten  of  thefe  parliaments  in  France,  of  which 
that  of  Paris  was  the  chief,  its  privileges  and  jurifdidlion 
being  of  the  greateft  extent.  It  confifted  of  eight  cham¬ 
bers  :  the  grand  chamber,  where  caufes  of  audience  were 
pleaded  ;  the  chamber  of  -written  law  ;  the  chamber  of 
counfel;  theTournelle  criminelle,  forjudging  criminal 
affairs  ;  the  Tournelle  civile,  in  aid  of  the  grand  cham¬ 
ber;  and  three  chambers  of  iiiquefts,  where  proceffes 
■svere  adjudged  in  writing :  befides  thefe,  there  were  alfo 
the  chamber  of  vacations,  and  thofe  of  requefts.  In 
1771  the  king  thought  fit  to  branch  the  parliament  of 
Paris  into  fix  different  parliaments,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  fuperior  courts,  each  parliament  having  fimilar 
jurifdidion.  Under  their  fecond  race  of  kings,  this  par¬ 
liament,  like  that  of  England,  was  the  king’s  council ; 
it  gave  audience  to  ambaffadors,  and  confulted  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  war  and  government.  The  king,  like  ours,  at 
that  time  prefided  in  them,  without  being  at  all  mafter 
of  their  refolutions.  But  in  after  times  their  authority 
was  abridged ;  as  the  kings  referved  the  decifion  of  the 
grand  affairs  of  the  public  -  to  their  own  councils  ;  leav¬ 
ing  none  but  private  ones  to  the  parliaments.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris. alfo  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  verifying 
and  regiftering  the  king’s  arrets  or  edi6ls,  without  which 
thofe  edi£ls  w^ere  of  little  or  no  value. 

^  Parliament  of  Sweden,  confifts  of  four  eftates, 
with  the  king  at  their  head.  Thefe  eftates  are,  i.  The 
nobility  and  reprefentatives  of  the  gentry  ;  with  whom 
the  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  majors,  and  captains  of 
every  regiment,  fit  and  vote.  2.  The  clergy ;  one  off 
which  body  is  elected  from  every  rural  deanery  of  ten 
parifties  ;  who,  with  the  biftiops  and  fuperlntendents, 
amount  to  about  200.  3.  The  burghers,  elected  by  the 

magiftrates  and  council  of  every  corporation  as  their  re¬ 
prefentatives,  of  whom  there  are  four  for  Stockholm, 
and  two  for  every  other  town,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  150.  4.  The  pcafants,  chofen  by  the  peafants 

out  of  every  diftrl6l;  who  choofe  one  of  their  own  rank, 
and  not  a  gentleman,  to  reprefent  them  :  thefe  amount 
to  about  250. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm :  and  after  the 
ftate  affairs  have  been  reprefented  to  them  from  the 
throne,  they  feparate,  and  fit  in  four  fevcral  chambers 
or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  affairs  are  carried  on  by  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes ;  and  every  chamber  has  a  negative  in 
the  pafting  any  law. 

PARMA,  an  ancient,  rich,  populous,  and  handfome 
town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  citadel,  a  biftiop’s  fee,  and  an  univerfity.  It  has 
a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  the  largeft  opera  houfe  in 
Europe,  which  has  feats  for  8000  people  3  but  as  it  re¬ 
quired  a  vaft  number  of  candles,  which  occafioned  great 
expence,  they  have  contrived  another  which  has  room 
for  2000  fpeflators.  The  dome  and  the  church  of  St 
John  are  painted  by  the  famous  Corregio,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  place.  Don  Carlos,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies^ 

carried- 
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carried  away  the  library  of  Naples,  wliicli  contained 
p  .  .  18,000  volumes,  and  a  very  valuable  cabinet  of  curiofi- 

^anof^*  ties,  as  alfo  the  rich  colle£lion  of  medals.  The  citadel, 
— v-~^  which  is  very  near  the  city,  is  built  in  the  fame  talle  as 
that  at  Antwerp.  In  1734  there  was  a  bloody  battle 
fought  here  ;  and  in  174I,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gua- 
ilalla,  were  given  to  Don  Philip,  brother  to  Don  Car¬ 
los  above  mentioned.  It  is  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  60  fouth-eaft  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  10.  51. 
N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

Parma,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po  j  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Man¬ 
tuan ;  on  the  caft  by  the  du&hy  of  Modena  j  on  the 
fouth  by  Tufeany  *,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of 
Placentia.  The  air  is  very  wholefome,  on  which  account 
the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.  The  foil  is  very  fer¬ 
tile  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  hemp  ;  the  paftures  feed  a 
great  number  of  cattle,  and  the  chcefe  i»  in  very  high 
efteern.  Here  are  confiderable  mines  of  copper  and  filver, 

PARMESAN  CHEESE,  a  fort  of  chcefe  much  efteem- 
ed  among  the  Italians  *,  fo  named  from  the  duchy  of 
Parma  where  it  is  made,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed  to 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  excellent  pafture  grounds  of  this  country  are  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Po  j  and  the  cows  from  whofe  milk  this 
cheefe  is  made  yield  a  great  quantity  of  it.  Of  this 
cheefe  there  are  three  forts  j  the  frotnaggio  di  forma^ 
about  two  palms  in  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  inches 
thick  \  and  the  fromaggia  di  ribiole  and  di  riholiniy 
which  are  not  fo  large.  'J'his  chcefe  is  of  a  fafFron  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  the  beft  is  kept  three  or  four  years.  See 
Cheese. 

PARMIGIANO,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Francefco  Mazzuoli ;  but  he  rcceh^ed  the  for¬ 
mer  from  the  city  of  Parma,  where  he  was  born,  *in 
1504.  He  was  brought  up  under  his  two  uncles,  and 
was  an  eminent  painter  when  but  1 6  years  of  age.  He 
was  famous  all  over  Italy  at  19;  and  at  23  performed 
fuch  wonders,  that  Avhen  the  general  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  took  Rome  by  ftorm,  feme  of  the  common 
foldiers  having,  in  facking  the  town  broke  into  his 
apartments,  found  him  intent  upon  his  work,  and  were 
inftantly  fo  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  his  pieces,  that  in- 
ftead  of  involving  him  in  the  plunder  and  deftrudlion  in 
which  they  were  then  employed,  they  refolved  to  pro- 
te<ft  him  from  all  manner  of  violence  \  which  they  ac¬ 
tually  performed.  His  works  are  diilinguiflicd  by  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  the  invention,  and  drawing. 
His  figures  are  fpirited  and  graceful,  particularly  with 
refpeR  to  the  choice  of  attitude,  and  in  their  drefies. 
He  alfo  excelled  in  mufic,  in  which  he  much  de¬ 
lighted.  *  ^ 

In  large  coinpofitions  Parmigiano  did  not  always 
reach  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  in  his  holy  fa¬ 
milies,  and  other  fimilar  fubjc<ft:s,  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
heads,  and  the  elegance  of  his  attitudes,  are  peculiarly 
delightful.  For  the  celebrity  of  his  name  he  feems  to 
be  chiefiy  indebted  to  his  numerous  drawings  and  etch¬ 
ings  ;  for  his  life  being  (hort,  and  a  great  part  of  it  con- 
fumed  in  the  idle  ftudy  of  alchemy,  in  purfuit  of  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  ftone,  and  in  the  feducing  avocations  of  mufic 
and  gambling,  there  was  but  little  time  left  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  laborious  part  of  his  bufinefs.  His  paintings 
in  oil  are  few  in  number,  and  held  in  high  efteern,  as 


are  alfo  his  drawings  and  etchings  ;  good  impreftions  of  Parmigb 
thefe  laft  being  very  rarely  to  be  found.  He  was  the  a*’© 
firft  that  pra61;ifed  the  art  of  etching  in  Italy  5  and  pro-  Ij 
bably  he  did  not  at  firft  know,  that  it  bad  been  for  . 
fome  years  pra^lifed  in  Germany.  When  he  fet  out  for 
Rome,  he  was  advifed  to  take  fome  of  his  piflures  with 
him,  as  a  means  of  getting  himfedf  introduced  into  the 
acquaintance  of  the  nobility  and  artifts  in  that  celebra¬ 
ted  city.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  by  his  biographers 
as  a  mafterpiece.  It  was  his  own  p{)rtrait  painted  upon 
a  piece  of  wood  of  a  convex  form,  in  imitation  of  a  con¬ 
vex  mirror.  The  furiace  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  won¬ 
derfully  executed,  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  real 
glafs,  and  the  head,  as  w^dl  as  every  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  chamber  in  w  hich  he  was  fuppofed  to  fit, 
was  fo  artfully  managed,  that  the  whole  formed  a  very 
complete  piece  of  deception.  At  Rome  he  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  who  w’as  highly  pleafed  with 
bis  performances,  and  rewarded  him  liberally.  A  cir- 
cumcifion  which  be  painted  for  him  w-as  particularly 
efteemed  as  a  capital  w'ork.  In  it  Parmigiano  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  introducing  a  variety  of  lights,  without  de- 
ftroying  the  general  harmony.  When  Charles  V.  came 
to  Bologna  to  be  crow'ned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  Par¬ 
migiano  failed  not  to  be  prefent  at  that  fingular  ceremo¬ 
ny,  and  fo  accurately  marked  the  countenance  of  the 
emperor,  that  at  his  return  home,  he  ^vas  enabled  from 
memory  to  make  out  a  furprifing  likenefs.  In  the  fame 
piece  he  introduced  the  figure  of  Fame  placing  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  the  head  of  the  emperor,  whilft  a  young 
Hercules  prefented  him  w'ith  a  globe  of  the  world.  Be¬ 
fore  it  w^as  quite  finilhed,  the  painter  and  his  piece  were 
introduced  to  Charles  by  the  Pope,  but  to  little  pur- 
pofe  \  for  the  emperor  left  Bologna  a  few  days  after, 
without  ordering  him  any  recompenfe  for  his  labour.  In 
the  church  of  Madona  della  Stercato  at  Parma  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  feveral  of  the  works  of  this  artift  ;  among 
which  one  of  Sibyls,  and  two  others  of  Mofes,  and  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  are  much  admired.  So  alfo  is  a  Dead 
Chrift,  with  the  Virgin  in  forrow%  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Cremona.  In  the  Houghton  colleftion 
of  pi<51:ures,  now  in  polTeflion  of  the  emprefs  of  Rufiia,  is 
one  of  his  beft  pi<ftures,  reprefenting  Chrift  laid  in  the 
fepulchre,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  knighted 
by  the  duke  of  Parma.  His  principal  works  are  at  Par¬ 
ma,  w'here  he  died  poor  in  1 540. 

PARNASSIA,  grafs  of  ParnalTus  •,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  /«- 
dex, 

PARNASSUS  (Strabo,  Pindar,  Virgil),  a  mountain 
of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  and  the  mounts  Cithaeron  and 
Helicon,  with  tw^o  tops  (Ovid,  Lucan)  *,  the  one  call¬ 
ed  Cirrha^  facred  to  Apollo  5  and  the  other  Nifo^  fa- 
<cred  to  Bacchus,  (Juvenal).  It  was  covered  with  bay 
trees  (Virgil)  j  and  originally  called  LarmiJfuSy  from 
Deucalion’s  larnax  or  ark,  thither  conveyed  by  the 
Hood,  (Stephanus,  SchoHaft  on  Apollonius)  *,  after  the 
flood,  ParnnJJhs  ;  from  Har  Nahas,  changing  the  h  in¬ 
to  p,  the  hill  of  divination  or  augury  (Peucerus)  5  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  ftanding  at  its  foot. 

Chandler*,  who  vifited  it,  thus  deferibes  it : — “  Par-’l^  frauds 
naflus  was  the  weftern  boundary  of  Phocis,  and  ftretch-^^  Greece^ 
ing  northward  from  about  Delphi  toward  the  Oeteean 
mountains,  feparated  the  weftern  Locri  from  thofe  who 
polTeffed  the  fea  coaft  before  Euboea.  It  was  a  place  of 
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TamalTus.  refuge  to  tlie  Delphians  in  times  of  danger.  In  the  clc- 
luge,  which  happened  under  Deucalion,  the  natives  were 
faved  on  it  by  following  the  cry  of  wolves.  On  the  in- 
vafion  by  Xerxes,  fume  tranfporled  their  families  over 
to  Achaia,  but  many  concealed  them  in  the  mountain, 
and  in  Coryciura,  a  grotto  of  the  Nymphs.  All  Par- 
nalTus  was  renowned  for  fandity,  but  Corycium  was  the 
moft  noted  among  the  hallowed  caves  and  places.  ‘  On 
the  way  to  the  fummit  of  Parnaffus,  fays  Paufanias,  as 
much  as  60  lladia  beyond  Delphi,  is  a  brazen  image  5 
and  from  thence  the  afeent  to  Corycium  is  eaher  for  a 
man  on  foot,  and  for  mules  and  horfes.  Of  all  the  caves 
in  which  I  have  been,  this  appeared  to  me  the  beft 
worth  feeing.  On  the  coafls,  and  by  the  fea  fide,  are 
more  than  can  be  numbered  j  but  feme  are  very  famous 
both  in  Greece  and  in  other  countries.  The  Corycian 
cave  exceeds  in  magnitude  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  and 
for  the  moll  part  may  be  paflfed  through  without  a  light. 
It  is  fufliciently  high  :  and  has  water,  fome  fpringing 
up,  and  yet  more  from  the  roof,  which  petrifies  j  fo  that 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  cave  is  covered  with  fparry  ici- 
cles.  The  inhabitants  of  Parnaflus  efteem  it  facred  to 
the  Corycian  Nymphs,  and  particularly  to  Pan. — IVom 
the  cave  to  reach  the  fummits  of  the  mountain  is  diffi¬ 
cult  even  to  a  man  on  foot.  The  fummits  are  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  women  called  Thijades  madden  on  them 
in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Apollo.’  Their  frantic  or¬ 
gies  were  performed  yearly.  Wheler  and  his  company 
afeended  Parnaflus  from  Delphi,  fome  on  horfes,  by  a 
track  between  the  ftadium  and  the  clefts  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Stairs  were  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a  ilrait  channel, 
perhaps  a  water  dufl. — In  a  long  hour,  after  many  tra- 
VTrfes,  they  gained  the  Lop,  and  entering  a  plain  turned 
to  the  right,  towards  the  fummits  of  Callalia,  which  are 
divided  by  deep  precipices.  From  this  eminence  they 
had  a  fine  prufped  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  and  of  the 
coaft  *,  Mount  Cirphis  appearing  beneath  them  as  a 
plain,  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  bay  of  Afprofpitia, 
and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Salona.  A  few  ffiepherds 
had  huts  there.  'Fliey  returned  to  the  way;  which  they 
had  quitted,  and  cr('fred  a  hill  covered  with  pines  and 
fnow.  On  their  left  was  a  lake,  and  beyond  it  a  peak, 
exceedingly  high,  white  with  fnow.  They  travelled  to 
the  foot  of  it  through  a  valley,  four  or  five  miles  in 
enmpafs  ;  and  refted  by  a  plentiful  fountain  called  Dro- 
fonigo^  the  ftream  boiling  up  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  as  much  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It 
runs  into  the  lake,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
diftant  to  the  foutli-eaft.  They  did  not  difeover  Cory¬ 
cium,  or  proceed  farther  on,  but  keeping  the  lake  on 
their  right,  came  again  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain, 
and  defeended  by  a  deep  and  dangerous  track  to  Raco- 
vi,  a  village  four  or  five  miles  eaft  ward  from  Delphi. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Wheler,  that  no  mountain  in 
Greece  was  higher  than  Parnaflfus  ;  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  Mount  Cenis  among  the  Alp" ;  and  that,  if  de¬ 
tached,  it  would  be  feen  at  a  greater  diftance  than  even 
Mount  Athos.  The  fummits  are  perpetually  Incrcafing, 
every  new  fall  of  fnow  adding  to  the  perennial  heap, 
while  the  fun  has  power  only  to  thaw  tho  fuperfieics. 
Caftalis,  Pleiftiis,  and  innumerable  fprings  are  fed,  fome 
invifibly,  from  the  lakes  and  refervoirs,  which,  without 
thefe  drains  and  fubterraneous  vents,  would  fwell,  cfpe- 
cially  after  heavy  rain  and  the  melting  of  fnow,  fo  as 
to  fill  the  valleys,  and  run  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks 


down  upon  Delphi,  fpreading  wide  an  inundation,  fi-  ramafTus 
milar,  as  has  been  furmiled,  to  the  Deucalioiiian  de-  „ 
luge.”  .... 

PARNELL,  Dr  Thomas,  a  very  ingenious  divine 
and  poet  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr 
Pope  *,  who  publiffied  his  works,  with  an  elegant  copy 
of  recommendatory  verfes  prefixed.  He  died  in  1718, 
aged  39. 

Johnfon  f  fays,  “  The  life  of  Dr  Parnell  is  a  talk  f  t'ives  ef 
which  I  fliould  very  willingly  decline,  fince  it  has  been^^^  Poets* 
lately  written  by  Goldfmith,  a  man  of  fuch  variety  of 
powers,  and  fuch  facility  of  performance,  that  he  always 
I'eemed  to  do  beft  that  which  he  was  doing  ^  a  man  who 
had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tedioufnefs,  and  ge¬ 
neral  without  confuiion  ;  whofe  language  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exa(ft  without  conftraint,  and  eafy 
without  weaknefs. 

“  What  fuch  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  a- 
gain  ?  I  have  made  an  extra6l  from  his  larger  narrative  j 
and  fliall  have  this  gratification  from  my  attempt,  that 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  paying  due  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  departed  genius. 

‘  To  yx^  i?-t  B-xyovjm,^ 

“  The  general  charadler  of  Parnell  is  not  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  comprehenfion,  or  fertility  of  mind.  Of  the  lit¬ 
tle  that  appears  ftill  lefs  is  his  own.  His  praife  mull  bo 
derived  from  the  eafy  fweetnefs  of  his  di6lion  :  in  his 
verfes  there  is  more  liappinefs  than  pains  j  he  is  fpright- 
ly  without  effort,  and  always  delights  though  he  never 
ravilhes  j  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  Icems 
cafual.  If  there  is  fome  appearance  of  elaboration  in 
the  Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  lefs  airy,  is  lefs  plea- 
fing.  Of  his  other  compofitions,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay 
whether  they  are  the  produ6lions  of  Nature  fo  excellent 
as  not  to  w'ant  the  help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  fo  refined  as 
to  refemble  Nature.” 

PARODICAL  DEGREES,  in  an  equation,  a  term 
fometiraes  ufed  to  denote  the  feveral  regular  terms  in  a 
quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  &c.  equation,  when  the 
indices  of  the  powers  afeend  or  defeend  orderly  in  an 
arithmetical  progreffion.  Thus,  x* n  xzzp  is  a 

cubic  equation  where  no  term  is  wanting,  but  having  all 
its  parodic  degrees  j  the  indices  of  the  terms  regularly 
defeending  thus,  3,  2,  i,  o. 

PARODY,  a  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody,  is  alfo  a  poetical  pleafantry,  confining  in 
applying  the  verfes  written  on  one  fubjed,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  to  another  j  or  in  turning  a  ferious  work  into  a 
burlefque,  by  affe6ling  to  obferve  as  near  as  poffible  the 
fame  rhimes,  words,  and  cadences. 

The  parody  was  firll  fet  on  foot  by  the  Greeks  5  from 
whom  \\<i  borrow  the  name.  It  comes  near  to  what 
fome  of  our  late  writers  call  travejly.  Others  have 
more  accurately  diftinguiflied  between  a  parody  and  bur- 
lefque  *,  and  they  obferve,  that  the  change  of  a  fingle 
word  may  parody  a  verfe  \  or  of  a  fingle  letter  a  word. 

Thus,  in  the  laft  cafe,  Cato  expofed  the  inconftant  dif- 
pofition  of  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobiliur,  by  changing  No- 
bilior  into  Mobilior.  Another  kind  of  parody  conlifts 
in  the  mere  application  of  fome  known  verfe,  or  part  of 
a  verfe  of  a  wTiter,  without  making  any  change  in  it, 
with  a  view  to  expofe  it.  A  fourth  inftance  that  of 
writing  verfes  in  the  tafte  and  ftyle  of  autliors  little  ap¬ 
proved. 
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iTarofty  proved.  The  rules  of  parody  regard  the  choice  of  a  fub- 
Paros  manner  of  treating  it.  The  fubje6l  fliould 

be  a  known  and  celebrated  work  :  as  to  the  manner,  it 
fliould  be  by  an  exa6l  imitation,  and  an  intermixture 
of  good-natured  pleafantry. 

PAROLE,  in  a  military  fenfe,  the  promife  made 
by  a  prifoner  of  war,  when  he  has  leave  to  go  any- 
whercj  of  returning  at  a  time  appointed,  if  not  ex¬ 
changed. 

Parole,  means  alfo  a  word  given  out  every  day  in 
orders  by  the  commanding  officer,  both  in  camp  and 
garrifon,  in  order  to  know  friends  from  enemies, 

PARONOMASIA,  in  Rhetoric^  a  pun  j  or  a  figure 
whereby  ’words  nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  meanings,  are  affe(Redly  or  defignedly  ufed.  See 
Oratory,  N°  76. 

PARONYCHIA,  the  Whitlow,  in  Surgery,  is  an 
abfeefs  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  According  as  it  is  fi- 
tuated  more  or  lefs  deep,  it  is  differently  denominated, 
and  divided  into  fpecies.  See  Surgery  Index, 

PAROS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifiand  of  the  iE- 
'gean  fea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with  a  ftrong  cognomi- 
nal  to-wn,  38  miles  diftant  from  Delos  (Pliny,  Nepos), 
Anciently  called  Fa&ye  and  Mtnoa  (Pliny)  j  alfo  De^ 
metrias,  Zacynthus,  Hyria,  Hylcejfa,  and  Cabarnis  (Ni- 
canor).  The  country  of  Archilochus  the  iambic  poet 
(Strabo),  An  ifland  famous  for  its  white  marble  (Vir¬ 
gil,  Horace,  Ovid),  called  lyclinites,  becaufe  dug  wdth 
lamps  (Pliny).  The  name  of  Cabarnis  is  borrowed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephanus,  from  one  Cabarnus,  who  firff  in¬ 
formed  Ceres  of  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proferpine  \ 
or,  according  to  Hefyehius,  from  the  Cabarni,  the 
priefts  of  Ceres  being  fo  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland.  The  name  of  Minoa  is  borrowed  from  Minos 
king  of  Crete,  who  fubdued  this,  as  he  did  mofl:  of  the 
other  iflands  of  the  JEgean  fea.  It  was  called  Paros, 
which  name  it  retains  to  this  day,  from  Paros  the  fon  of 
Parrhafius,  or,  as  Stephanus  will  have  it,  of  Jafon  the 
Argonaut.  Paros,  according  to  Pliny’s  computation, 
is  dillant  from  Naxos  feven  miles  and  a  half,  and  28 
from  Delos.  Some  modern  travellers  fuppofe  that  it 
is  80,  others  only  50  miles  in  compafs.  Pliny  fays  it 
is  half  as  large  as  Naxos,  that  is,  between  36  and  37 
miles  in  compafs.  It  was  a  rich  and  powerful  ifland, 
being  termed  the  mofl:  w^ealthy  and  happy  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  and  by  Cornelius  Nepos  an  ifland  elated  with  its 
riches.  The  city  of  Paros,  the  metropolis,  is  fly  led  by 
Stephanus  a  potent  city,  and  one  of  the  largeft  in  the 
Archipelago  :  the  prefent  city  of  Paros,  now  Parichia, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  upon  its  ruins,  the  coun¬ 
try  abounding  with  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity. 
The  very  walls  of  the  prefent  city  are  built  with  co¬ 
lumns,  architraves,  pedeflals,  mingled  wdth  pieces  of 
ancient  marble  of  a  fuiq)rifing  magnitude,  which  were 
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once  employed  in  more  noble  edifices.  Paros  was  indeed  Paros, 
formerly  famous  for  its  marble,  which  was  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  whitenefs,  and  in  fuch  requeil  among  the  an¬ 
cients  that  the  befl:  ftatuaries  ufed  no  other  (a).  The 
ifland  is  provided  with  feveral  capacious  and  fafe  har¬ 
bours,  and  was  anciently  much  reforted  to  by  traders. 

It  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  originally  peopled  by 
the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  firfl:  mailers  of  the  fea. 
Afterwards  the  Carians  fettled  here,  as  we  are  told  by 
Thucydides  and  Diodorus.  But  thefe  two  authors  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  time  when  the  Carians  came  firfl  into  the 
ifland  j  for  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  Carians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Cretans  under  the  condu<fl  of  Minos  ^ 
and  Diodorus  writes,  that  the  Carians  did  not  fettle  here 
till  after  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  found  the  Cretans 
in  poffeflTion  of  the  ifland.  Stephanus  thinks  that  the 
Cretans,  mixed  with  fome  Arcadians,  were  the  only 
people  that  ever  poffeffed  this  ifland.  Minos  himfelf,  if 
w'e  believe  Pliny,  refided  fome  time  in  the  ifland  of  Pa¬ 
ros,  and  received  here  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death 
of  his  fon  Androgens,  who  was  killed  in  Attica  after 
he  had  diflinguiflied  himfelf  at  the  public  games.  We 
find  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  chofen  from  among  all 
the  Greeks -by  the  Milefians  to  qompofe  the  differences 
which  had  for  two  generations  rent  that  unhappy  flats 
into  parties  and  fa(flions.  They  acquitted  themfelves 
with  great  prudence,  and  reformed  the  government. 

They  aflifted  Darius  in  his  expedition  againfl  Greece 
•with  a  confiderable  fquadron  5  but  after  the  vi6lory  ob¬ 
tained  by  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  they  w’cre  reduced  to 
great  flraits  by  that  general.  However,  after  blocking 
up  the  city  for  26  days,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  en- 
terprife,  and  return  to  Athens  with  difgrace.  Upon  his 
departure,  the  Parians  •were  informed  that  Timo,  a 
prieflefs  of  the  national  gods,  and  then  his  prifoner,  had 
advifed  him  to  perform  fome  fecret  ceremony  in  ih6 
temple  of  Ceres,  near  the  city  5  affuring  him  that  he 
^vould  thereby  gain  the  place.  Upon  this  information 
they  fent  deputies  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  wdie- 
ther  they  ffiould  punilh  her  with  death,  for  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  betray  the  city  to  the  enemy,  and  difeovering  the 
facred  myfleries  to  Miltiades.  The  Pythian  anfwcred 
that  Timo  -was  not  the  advifer  *,  but  that  the  gods,  hav¬ 
ing  refolved  to  deftroy  Miltiades,  had  only  made  her 
the  inflrument  of  his  death.  After  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  Themiftocles  fubjc6led  Paros  and  mofl  of  the  other 
neighbouring  iflands  to  Athens,  exa<fling  large  fums 
from  them  by  way  of  puniffiment  for  having  favoured 
the  Perfians.  It  appears  from  the  famous  monument  of 
Adulas,  which  Cofmos  of  Egypt  has  deferibed  with 
great  exa<flnefs,  that  Paros  and  the  other  Cyclades  were 
once  fubje6l  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  However,  Pa¬ 
ros  fell  again  under  the  power  of  tlie  Athenians,  who 
continued  maflers  of  it  till  they  wxre  driven  out  by  Mi- 

thridates 


(a)  Sutherland  fays,  “  that  while  its  marble  quarries  continued  to  be  wxrked,  Paros  was  one  of  the  mofl  flou- 
rifliing  of  the  Cyclades  j  but  on  the  decline  of  the  eaftern  empire  they  were  entirely  negle<fled,  and  are  now  con¬ 
verted  into  caves,  in  which  the  ffiepherds  ffielter  their  flocks.  "We  have  been  in  feveral  of  thefe  fubterraneous 
folds,  which  put  me  much  in  mind  of  Homer’s  defeription  of  Polyphemus.  The  common  walls  are  almoft  entirely 
•compofed  of  marble ;  and  in  examining  a  very  fmall  part  of  one,  wx  found  feveral  pieces  of  cornice  and  baffo  re¬ 
lievo.  Several  fine  blocks  of  marble  (fragments  of  columns)  are  lying  clofe  to  the  water’s  edge;  and  feem  to 
have  been  brought  there  by  travellers,  who  for  w  ant  of  a  proper  purc'hafe  to  get  them  on  board,  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  them  further,” 
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Pams  thndates  the  Great.  But  that  prince  being  obliged  to 
II  yield  to  Sylla,  to  Lucullus,  and  to  Pompey,  this  and 
.  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  fubmitted  to  the 
^  Romans,  who  reduced  them  to  a  province  with  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  and  Caria. 

Mr  Sutherland,  who  lately  vifited  Paros,  fays,  that 
“  the  water  in  it  is  excellent ;  and  as  that  which  we  got 
at  Medina  has  been  complained  of,  as  being  too  hard 
to  make  proper  peafe  foup  for  the  people,  all  the  calks 
are  ordered  to  be  emptied  and  refilled.  The  Ruffians 
made  this  place  their  grand  arfenal  5  their  powder  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  feveral  other  buildings,  are  flill  Handing  ; 
and  the  ifland  is  confiderably  indebted  to  them  for  im¬ 
proving  the  convenience  for  water,  and  for  the  trade 
which  the  caffi  they  expended  introduced  among  the 
inhabitants.” 

PAROTIDES,  or  Parotids,  are  glands  fituated  on 
each  fide  of  the  head.  See  Anatomy  Index, 

PAROXYSM,  in  Medicine,,  the  fevere  fit  of  a  dlf- 
eafe,  under  which  it  grows  higher  or  exafperated  \  as 
of  the  gout,  &c. 

PARR,  Catharine,  queen  of  England,  w^as  the  el- 
defi;  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal.  She  was 
firfl  married  to  .Tohn  Nevil,  Lord  Latymer  ;  after  whofe 
death,  by  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  ffie  was  raifed 
to  the  throne.  The  royal  nuptials  were  folemnized  at 
Hampton  Court  on  the  I2th  of  July  1543*  Being  rell- 
gioufiy  dlfpofed,  (lie  was,  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  a 
zealous  obferver  of  the  Romlffi  rites  and  ceremonies  ; 
but  in  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  ffie  became  as 
zealous  a  promoter  of  the  Lutheran  do6lrlne  \  yet  with 
fuch  prudence  and  clrcumrpe61ion  as  her  perilous  fitua- 
tion  required.  Neverthelefs,  we  are  told,  that  ffie  was 
in  great  danger  of  falling  a  fa  orifice  to  the  Popiffi  fac¬ 
tion,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Bifiiop  Gardiner  :  he  drew 
up  articles  againft  her,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  fign 
a  warrant  to  remove  her  to  the  Tower.  This  warrant 
was,  however,  accidentally  dropped,  and  immediately 
conveyed  to  her  majefiy.  What  her  apprehenfions 
mull  have  been  on  this  occafion  may  be  eafily  imagined. 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  ffie  could  not  help  recol- 
Icfling  the  fate  of  his  former  queens.  A  fudden  illnefs 
was  the  natural  confequence.  The  news  of  her  indlf- 
pofition  brought  the  king  to  her  apartment.  He  was 
lavifli  in  expreffions  of  affecfllon.  and  fent  her  a  phyfi- 
cian.  His  majefiy  being  foon  after  alfo  fomewhat  indlf- 
ofed,  ffie  prudently  returned  the  vlfit ;  with  which  the 
ing  feemed  pleafed,  and  began  to  talk  with  her  on  re¬ 
ligious  fubje6ls,  propofing  certain  quellions,  concerning 
which  he  wanted  her  opinion.  She  anfwered,  that  fuch 
profound  fpeculations  were  not  fulted  to  her  fex  ;  that 
it  belonged  to  the  liuffiand  to  choofe  principles  for  his 
Avife  *,  the  wife’s  duly  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt  im¬ 
plicitly  tlic  fentiments  of  her  huffiand  ;  and  as  to  her- 
ielf,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blefled  with  a 
liuffiand  who  was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learn¬ 
ing,  not  only  to  choofe  principles  for  his  oWn  family, 
but  for  the  moil  wife  and  knowing  of  every  nation. 
“  Not  fo,  by  St  Mary,”  replied  the  king  ;  “  you  are 
now  become  a  doflor,  Kate,  and  better  fitted  to  give 
than  receive  infiruflion.”  She  meekly  replied,  that 
file  was  fenfible  how  little  file  was  entitled  to  thefe 
pralfes  ;  that  though  file  ufually  declined  not  any  con- 
verfation,  however  fublime,  when  propofed  by  his  ma- 
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jelly,  ffie  well  knew  that  her  conceptions  could  ferve 
to  no  other  purpofc  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary  ^ 
amufement  3  that  fiie  found  the  converfation  a  little  apt 
to  languiffi  when  not  revived  by  fome  oppofitlon,  and 
ffie  had  ventured  fometlmes  to  feign  a  contrariety  of 
fentiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleafure  of  refuting 
her  j  and  that  ffie  alfo  propofed,  by  this  innocent  arti¬ 
fice,  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence  ffie  had  obferved, 
by  frequent  experience,  that  file  reaped  profit  and  in- 
llru61ion.  “  And  Is  it  fo,  fweetheart  ?”  replied  the  king; 

“  then  we  are  perfect  friends  again.”  He  embraced  her 
with  great  affeflion,  and  fent  her  away  with  aflurancts 
of  his  protedlion  and  kindnefs. 

The  time  being  now  come  when  ffie  Avas  to  be  fent 
to  the  Tower,  the  king,  walking  in  the  garden,  fent 
for  the  queen,  and  met  her  with  great  good  humour  ; 
when  lo  the  chancellor,  with  forty  of  the  guards,  ap¬ 
proached.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  fpoke  foftly 
with  the  king,  who  called  him  knave,  arrant  knave, 
beaft,  fool,  and  commanded  him  inftantly  to  depart. 
Henry  then  returned  to  the  queen,  who  ventured  to 
intercede  for  the  chancellor  :  “  Ah,  poor  foul,”  faid 
the  king,  “  thou  little  knowefi;  hoiv  evil  he  deferveth 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  fweetheart, 
he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  arrant  knave ;  and  fo  let 
him  go.”  The  king  died  In  January  1547,  juft  three 
years  and  a  half  after  his  marriage  with  this  fecond 
Catharine  ;  who  in  a  fliort  time  Avas  again  efpoufed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour  lord-admiral  of  England  ;  and  In 
September  1548  ffie  died  in  childbed.  The  hiftorians 
of  this  period  generally  infinuMe  that  ffie  Avas  poifoned 
by  her  hufband,  to  make  Avay  for  his  marriage  with  the 
lady  Elizabeth. 

That  Catharine  Parr  Was  beautiful  Is  beyond  a 
doubt  :  that  ffie  was  pious  and  learned  is  evident  from 
her  Avritings  ;  and  that  her  prudence  and  fagacity  Aveie 
hot  inferior  to  her  other  accompllfiiments,  may  be 
concluded  from  her  holding  up  the  paflion  of  a  capri¬ 
cious  tyrant  as  a  ffiield  againft  her  enemies ;  and  that 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  when  his  paftions  AVer© 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  peeviffi  aullerity  Increafed 
by  difeafe.  She  Avrote,  l.  Queen  Catharine  Parr’s  la¬ 
mentation  of  a  finner,  bewailing  the  ignorance  of  her 
blind  life  ;  Lend.  8vo.  154S,  1563.  2.  Prayers  or  me¬ 
ditations,  Avherein  the  mynd  is  ftirred  patiently  to  fuffre 
all  affliflions  here,  to  fet  at  nought  the  vaine  profperitee 
of  this  Avorlde,  and  always  to  long  for  the  everlaftynge 
fclicitee.  Colle6led  out  of  holy  Avorkes,  by  the  moft: 
virtuous  and  gracious  princelTe  Katherine,  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land©,  France,  and  Irclande.  Printed  by  John  Wayland, 
1545,  4to, — 1561,  I2m(>.  3.  Other  Meditations,  Pray¬ 
ers,  Letters,  6ic,  unpubliffied. 

Parr,  Thomas,,  or  Old  Parr,  a  remarkable  Eng- 
lifiiman,  Avho  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten  kings  and 
queens  ;  married  a  fecond  Avife  when  he  Avas  1 20,  and 
liad  a  child  by  her.  He  AA^as  the  fon  of  Jolin  Parr,  a 
huffiandman  of  Vv  innlngton,  in  the  pariffi  of  Alderbury, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  Avhere  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1483.  Though  he  lived  to  the  vaft  age  of  upwards 
of  152  years,  yet  the  tenor  of  his  life  admitted  but  of 
little  variety  ;  nor  can  the  detail  of  it  be  coiifidered  of 
importance,  further  than  Avhat  Avill  arife  from  tlie  gra¬ 
tification  of  that  cnrlolity  Avhich  naturally  inquires  after 
the  mode  of  living  Avhich  could  lengthen  life  to  fuch 
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extreme  old  age.  Following  the  profeflion  of  his  fa- 
ther,  he  laboured  hard,  and  lived  on  coarfe  fare.  Tay¬ 
lor  the  water  poet  fays  of  him  ; 

Good  vvholefome  labour  was  his  exercife, 

Down  with  the  lamb,  and  with  the  lark  would  rife  y 
In  mire  and  toiling  fweat  he  fpent  the  day. 

And  to  his  team  he  whiftled  time  away  : 

I'he  cock  his  night-clock,  and  till  day  was  dtme, 

His  watch  and  chief  fun-dial  was  the  fun. 

He  was  of  old  Pythagoras’  opinion, 

'I'liat  green  cheefe  was  moll  wholefome  with  an  onion  ; 
Coarfe  mcflin  bread,  and  for  his  daily  fwig. 

Milk,  butter-milk,  and  water,  whey,  and  whig  : 
Sometimes  incthcglin,  and  by  fortune  happy, 

FIc  fometimes  Tipp’d  a  cup  of  ale  moft  nappy. 

Cyder  or  perry,  when  he  did  repair 

1'’  a  Whitfun  ale,  wake,  wedding,  or  a  fair. 

Or  when  in  Clirillmas  time  he  was  a  gueft 
At  his  good  landlord’s  houfe  among  the  reft  : 

Fife  he  had  little  lelfure  time  to  wafte. 

Or  at  the  alehoufe  huff-cap  ale  to  tafte. 

Nor  did  he  ever  hunt  a  tavern  fox  ; 

Ne’er  knew  a  coach,  tobacco,  or  the . . . 

His  phyftc  was  good  butter,  which  the  foil 
Of  Salop  yields,  more  fweet  than  Candy  oil  ; 

And  garlic  he  efteem’d  above  the  rate 
OF  Venice  treacle  or  beft  mithridate. 

He  entertain’d  no  gout,  no  ache  he  felt. 

The  air  was  good  and  temperate  where  he  dwelt ; 
While  mavifl'es  and  fweet-tongued  nightingales 
Did  chant  him  roundelays  and  madrigals. 

Thus  living  within  bounds  of  Nature’s  laws, 

Of  his  long  lafting  life  may  be  feme  caufe. 

And  the  fame  writer  deferibes  him  in  the  following  two 
lines  : 

From  head  to  heel,  his  body  had  all  over 
A  quick  fet,  thick  fet,  natural  hairy  cover. 

The  manner  of  his  being  conduced  to  London  is 
alfo  noticed  in  the  following  terms :  “  The  right  hon- 
ou’-able  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  earl  mar- 
Fhal  of  England,  on  being  lately  in  Shropfhire  to  vlftt 
forae  lands  and  manors  which  his  lordfhip  holds  in  that 
county,  or  for  fome  other  occafions  of  importance 
which  caufed  his  lordftiip  to  be  there,  the  report  of  this 
aged  man  was  fignified  to  his  honour,  who  hearing  of 
fo  remarkable  a  piece  of  antiquity,  his  lordftiip  was 
plcafed  to  fee  him  5  and  in  his  innate,  noble,  and 
Chriftian  piety,  he  took  him  into  his  charitable  tuition 
and  proteftlon,  commanding  that  a  litter  and  two 
horfes  (for  the  more  eafy  carriage  of  a  man  fo  feeble 
and  worn  with  age)  to  be  provided  for  him  *,  alfo,  that 
a  daughter  of  his,  named  Lucy,  ftiould  likewife  at¬ 
tend  him,  and  have  a  horfe  for  her  own  riding  with 
liini  :  and  to  cheer  up  the  old  man,  and  make  him 
merry,  there  ivas  an  antique-faced  fellow,  with  a  high 
and  mighty  no-beard,  that  had  alfo  a  horfe  for  his 
carriage.  Thefe  were  all  to  be  brought  out  of  the 


country  to  London  by  eafy  journeys,  the  charge  being  Pam 
allo^yed  by  his  lordftiip  j  likewife  one  of  his  lordftiip’s 
own  fervants,  named  Bryan  Kelly,  to  ride  on  horfe- 
back  with  them,  and  to  attend  and  defray  all  manner 
of  reckonings  and  expences.  All  which  was  done  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  follows  : — 

‘‘  Wilmington  is  a  parlfti  of  Alderbury,  near  a  place 
called  the  Welch  Pool,  eight  miles  from  Shrewfbory  ^ 
from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Wem,  a  town  of  the 
earl’s  aforefaid  j  and  the  next  day  to  Sliiffnall,  a  nianor- 
lioufe  of  his  lordlhip’s,  where  they  likewife  ftayed  one 
night ;  from  Sliiffnall  they  came  to  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  next  day  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  to 
Coventry.  Although  Mafter  Kelly  had  much  to  do 
to  keep  the  people  off,  that  preffed  upon  him  in  all 
places  where  he  came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was  moft 
oppreffed,  for  they  came  in  fuch  multitudes  to  fee  the 
old  man,  that  thofe  that  defended  him  were  almoft 
quite  tired  and  fpent,  and  the  aged  man  in  danger  of 
being  ftifled  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  rabble  were  fo  un¬ 
ruly,  that  Bryan  was  in  doubt  he  ftiould  bring  his 
charge  no  farther  j  fo  greedy  are  the  vulgar  to  hearken 
to  or  gaze  after  novelties.  The  trouble  being  over, 
the  next  day  they  paffed  to  Daintree,  to  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford,  to  Radburne,  and  fo  to  London  j  'where  he  was 
well  entertained  and  accommodated  with  all  things, 
having  all  the  aforefaid  attendance  at  the  foie  charge 
and  coll  of  his  lordftiip.”  When  brought  before  the 
king,  his  majefty,  with  more  acutenefs  than  good 
manners,  faid  to  him,  “  You  have  lived  longer  than 
other  men,  what  have  you  done  more  than  other  men  ?” 

He  anfwered,  “  I  did  penance  when  I  was  a  hundred 
years  old.”  This  journey,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  oiving  to  the  alteration  in  his  diet,  to  the  change 
of  the  air,  and  his  general  mode  of  life,  he  lived  but  a 
very  ftiort  time,  dying  the  5th  of  November  1635  (a)  \ 
and  was  buried  in  Weftmlnfter  Abbey.  After  his 
death,  his  body  was  opened  j  and  an  account  was  drawn 
up  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Harvey,  part  of  which  we  fhall 
lay  before  our  readers. 

“  Thomas  Parr  was  a  poor  country  man  of  Shrop- 
ftilre,  whence  he  was  brought  up  to  London  by  the 
right  honourable  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  j 
and  died  after  he  had  outlived  nine  princes,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  tenth  of  them,  at  the  age  of  152  years  and 
nine  months. 

“  He  had  a  large  breaft,  lungs  not  fungous,  but 
fticking  to  his  ribs,  and  dlftended  with  blood  5  a  livid- 
nefs  in  his  face,  as  he  had  a  difficulty  of  breathing  a 
little  before  his  death,  and  a  long  lafting  warmth  in 
his  armpits  and  breaft  after  it  *,  which  ftgn,  together 
with  others,  were  fo  evident  in  his  body,  as  they  ufe 
to  be  on  thofe  that  die  by  fuffocatlon.  His  heart  was 
great,  thick,  fibrous,  and  fat.  The  blood  in  the  heart 
blackilh  and  diluted.  The  cartilages  of  the  fternum 
not  more  bony-  than  in  others,  but  flexile  and  foft. 

His  vifeera  were  found  and  ftrong,  efpeclally  the  fto- 
mach  ;  and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  that  he  ufed  to 
cat  often  by  night  and  day,  though  contented  with 


(a)  T  he  autlior  of  a  book  entitled  Long  Livers^  8vo.  1722,  which  Oldys  in  his  MS.  notes  on  Fuller  afcrlbcs 
to  one  Ri>bert  Samber,  againft  all  evidence  fays,  p.  89.  that  Parr  died  fixteen  years  after  he  had  been  prefented  to 
the  king,  24th  of  November  1651. 
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old  cKeefe,  milk,  eoarfe  bread,  fmall  beer,  and  whey  5 
and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  that  he  ate  at  midnight 
f  a  little  before  he  died.  His  kidneys  were  covered  with 
fat,  and  pretty  found  j  only  on  the  interior  furface  of 
them  were  found  fome  aqueous  or  ferous  abfcelfes,  where¬ 
of  one  was  near  the  bignefs  of  a  hen  egg,  with  a  yellow- 
idi  water  in  it,  having  made  a  roundilh  cavity,  impreffed 
on  that  kidney  *,  whence  fome  thought  It  came  tljat  a 
little  before  his  death  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  had  befal¬ 
len  him  j  though  others  were  of  opinion,  that  his 
urine  W'as  fupprefed  upon  the  regurgitation  of  all  the 
ferofity  Into  his  lungs.  Not  the  leaft  appearance  there 
was  of  any  ftony  matter  either  in  the  kidneys  or  blad¬ 
der.  His  bowels  were  alfo  found,  a  little  whitilh  with¬ 
out.  His  fpleen  very  little,  hardly  equalling  the  big¬ 
nefs  of  one  kidney.  In  fhort,  all  his  inward  parts  ap¬ 
peared  fo  healthy,  that  if  he  had  not  changed  his  diet 
and  air,  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  good  while 
longer.  The  eaufe  of  his  death  Avas  imputed  chiefly 
to  the  change  of  food  and  air  j  forafmuch  as  coming 
out  of  a  clear,  thin,  and  free  air,  he  eame  Into  the 
thick  air  of  London  j  and  after  a  eonftant  plain  and 
homely  country  diet,  he  was  taken  into  a  fplendid 
family,  where  he  fed  high  and  drank  plentifully  of  the 
bell  wines,  whereupon  the  natural  funeflions  of  the  parts 
of  his  body  ^  were  overcharged,  his  lungs  obftru61ed, 
and  the  habit  of  the  whole  body  quite  diforderedj  upon 
which  there  eould  not  but  enfue  a  diflolution.  His 
brain  was  found,  entire,  and  firm  *,  and  though  he  had 
not  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  nor  much  of  his  memory,  feveral 
years  before  he  died,  yet  he  had  his  hearing  and  appre- 
henfion  very  well ;  and  was  able,  even  to  the  1 30th 
year  of  his  age,  to  do  any  hufl)andman’s  work,  even 
thrafliing  of  corn.” 

The  following  funimary  of  his  life  is  copied  from 
Oldys’s  MS.  notes  on  Fuller’s  Worthies:  Old  Parr  was 
born  1483  ;  lived  at  home  until  1500,  aet.  17,  when 
he  ^vent  out  to  ferviee.  1518,  aet.  35,  returned  home 
from  his  mailer.  1522,  aet.  39,  fpent  four  years  on  the 
remainder  of  his  father’s  leafe.  1543,  aet.  60,  ended 
the  firfl;  leafe  he  renewed  of  Mr  Lewds  Porter. 
jet.  80,  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Taylor,  a 
maiden  *,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  who 
both  died  very  young.  1564,  Jet.  81,  ended  the  fe- 
cond  leafe  which  he  renewed  of  Mr  John  Porter. 
1589,  i^t.  102,  ended  the  third  leafe  he  had  renewed 
of  Mr  Hugh  Porter.  1588,  set.  105,  did  penanee  In 
Alderbury  church,  for  lying  with  Katharine  Milton, 
and  getting  her  with  child.  1 595,  aet.  112,  he  buried 
his  wife  Jane,  after  they  had  lived  32  years  together. 
1605,  mt.  122,  having  lived  10  years  a  widower,  he 
married  Jane,  widow  of  Anthony  Adda,  daughter  of 
John  Lloyd  of  Gilfells,  in  Montgomery fliire,  who  fur- 
vived  him.  1635,  aet.  152,  he  died  j  after  they  had 
lived  together  30  years,  and  after  50  years  pofleflion  of 
his  laft  leafe.  See  LONGEVITY. 

PARRA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
grallaj.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  I/ic/ex, 

PARRELS,  in  a  fhip,  are  frames  made  of  trucks, 
ribs,  and  ropes,  which  having  both  their  ends  faftened 
to  the  yards,  are  fo  contrived  as  to  go  round  about 
the  mafls,  that  the  yards  by  their  means  may  go  up  and 
down  upon  the  mail.  Thefe  alfo,  with  the  bread  ropes, 
fallen  the  yards  to  the  malls. 

PARRET,  or  Pedred  river,  has  its  rife  in  the 
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fouthern  part  of  Somerfetfliire  in  England,  and  being 
joined  by  feveral  other  fmall  rivers,  the  Evel  *,  and  ^ 
about  four  miles  from  this  junction,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Tone  or  Thone,  a  pretty  large  river,  riling  an m  g  the 
hills  in  the  weflern  parts  ot  this  county.  About  two 
miles  below  the  jumPiion,  it  palfes  by  the  town  of 
Bridgewater,  and  falls  into  the  Brillol  channel  in 
Bridge Avater  bay. 

PARRHASIUS,  a  famous  ancient  painter  of  Ephe- 
fus,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Athens  :  he  flourilhed  about  the 
time  of  Socrates,  according  to  Xenophon,  who  hath  In¬ 
troduced  him  into  a  dialogue  difeourfing  Avith  that  phi- 
lofopher.  He  Avas  one  of  the  beft  painters  in  his  time. 
Pliny  fays,  that  it  Avas  he  Avho  firil  gave  fymmetry  and 
juft  proportions  in  that  art  j  that  he  Avas  likcAvife  the 
firft  Avho  kneAV  hoAV  to  exprefs  the  truth  and  life  of  cha- 
ra6ters,  and  the  different  airs  of  the  face  5  that  he  dil- 
covered  a  beautiful  difpofition  of  the  hair,  and  heighten¬ 
ed  the  grace  of  the  vifage.  It  Is  alloAved  even  by  the 
mafters  in  the  art,  that  he  far  oulftione  them  in  the 
glory  of  fuceeeding  in  the  outlines.  In  Avhleh  confifts 
the  grand  fecret  of  painting.  But  it  Is  alfo  remarked 
by  Pliny,  that  Parrhafius  became  infupportable  Avith 
pride  j  and  Avas  fo  very  vain  as  to  give  himfelf  the  moll 
flattering  epithets  ;  fuch  as,  the  tendereft,  the  fofteft, 
the  grandeft,  the  moft  delicate,  and  the  perfedler  of  his 
art.  He  boafted  that  he  Avas  fprung  from  Apollo,  and 
that  he  Avas  born  to  paint  the  gods  ;  that  he  had  a6lual- 
ly  draAvn  Hercules  touch  by  touch,  that  hero  having 
often  appeared  to  him  in  dreams.  When  the  plurality 
of  voices  Avas  againft  him  at  Samos  in  favour  of  Tiinaii- 
thes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  pidlure  of  Ajax  provoked 
againft  the  Greeks,  for  adjudging  to  Ulyfles  the  aims  of 
Achilles,  he  anfwered  a  perfon  Avho  condoled  him  on 
his  check,  ‘‘  For  my  part  I  don’t  trouble  myfelf  at  the 
fentenee  ;  but  I  am  forry  that  the  fon  of  Telamon  hath 
reeoJved  a  greater  outrage  than  that  Avhich  Avas  former¬ 
ly  put  upon  him  fo  unjuftly.”  Allian  relates  this  ftory, 
and  tells  us  that  Parrhafius  affeded  to  Avear  a  croAvn  of 
gold  upon  his  head,  and  to  carry  In  his  hand  a  batoon, 
itudded  Avith  nails  of  the  fame  metal.  He  Avorked  at 
his  art  Avith  pleafantry,  often  indeed  finging.  He  Avas 
very  licentious  and  loofe  in  his  pi61ures  ^  and  he  is 
faid,  by  Avay  of  amufement,  to  have  reprefented  the 
moft  infamous  objects.  His  Atalantls,  Avith  her  fpoufe 
Meleager,  Avas  of  this  kind.  This  piece  Avas  afterwards 
devifed  as  a  legacy  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that,  if  he  Avas  difpleafed  AvIth  the  fubje61,  he 
ftiould  receive  a  million  fellerees  inftead  of  it.  The  em¬ 
peror,  covetous  as  he  Avas,  not  only  preferred  the  pidure 
to  that  fum,  but  even  placed  It  in  his  moft  favourite 
apartment.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that,  though  Parrhafius 
Avas  excelled  by  Timanthes,  yet  he  excelled  Zeuxis, 
Among  his  pi6tures  is  a  celebrated  one  of  Thefeus  *,  and 
another  reprefenting  Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perfeus, 
in  a  group  together  ;  as  alfo  iEneas,  A\dth  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  in  a  third. 

Parrhasius,  Janus^  a  famous  grammarian  In  Italy, 
Avho  Avas  born  at  Cofenza  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
1470.  Fle  Avas  intended  for  the  laAv,  the  profeffion  of 
his  aneeftors;  but  he  refufed  it,  and  cultivated  claflieal 
learning.  His  real  name  Avas  Johannes  Pa  ulus  Pari  fins  ^ 
but  according  to  the  humour  of  the  grammarians  of  the 
age,  he  took  inftead  of  It  Parrhafius.  He  taught  at 
Milan  AvItli  much  reputation,  being  admired  for  a  gracc- 
5  H  2  ful 
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ful  delivery,  in  wliich  he  chielly  excelled  other  profef- 
fors. — It  was  this  charm  in  his  voice,  which  brought  a 
,  vaft  concourfe  of  people  to  his  leflures  j  and  among 
others  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  General  Trimoles,  who 
was  then  threefcore  years  old.  He  went  to  Rome 
when  Alexander  VI.  was  pope  ;  and  was  like  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  misfortunes  c\f  Ternardini  Cajetan  and 
Silius  Savelk),  with  whom  he  had  iome  correfpondence  j 
but  he  efcaped  the  dai^ger,  by  the  information  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Phoedrus,  profeiTor  of  rhetoric,  and  canon  of  St 
.John  Lateran,  whofe  advice  he  followed  in  retiring  from 
Rome.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  public  prr.felTor 
of  rhetoric  at  Milan  j  but  the  liberty  be  took  to  cenfure 
the  teachers  there  as  arrant  blockheads,  provoked  them 
in  return  to  afperfe  his  morals.  They  faid  he  had  a  cri¬ 
minal  converfe  with  his  fcholars  :  which  being  a  crime 
extremely  abhorred  by  tlie  Milanefc,  our  profelTor  was 
obliged  to  leave  Milan.  He  went  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
obtained  a  larger  fa  1  ary  j  and  he  held  this  profeiibrfhip 
till  the  dates  of  the  Venetians  were  laid  waite  by  the 
troops  of  the  League  :  up(m  which  he  w'ent  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  having  made  his  cfcape  through  the  army 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  at  Cofenza,  when  his  old 
friend  Pheedrus  perfuaded  Julius  to  lend  for  him  to 
Rome  j  and  though  that  defign  proved  abortive  by  the 
death  of  tlie  pope,  yet,  by  the  recommendation  of  John 
Lafcarls,  he  was  called  thither  under  his  luccelTor  Leo 
X.  Leo  was  before  favourably  inclined  to  him  j  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  appointed  liim  profefibr  of  po¬ 
lite  literature.  He  had  been  now  fome  time  married  to 
a  daughter  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  ;  and  he  took 
Tvith  him  to  Rome,  Balil  Chalcondylas,  his  wife’s  bro¬ 
ther,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  profelTor 
of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Milan.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
this  office  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pope  j  for,  worn 
out  by  his  Hudles  and  labours,  he  became  fo  affiidled  with 
the  gout,  that  for  fome  years  he  had  no  part  of  his  body 
free,  except  his  tongue  :  having  almoll  loft  the  ufe  of 
both  his  legs  and  both  his  arms.  He  laboured  belides 
under  fo  great  a  degree  of  poverty,  as  put  him  out  of 
all  hopes  of  being  ever  in  a  better  fituation  5  fo  that  he 
left  Rome,  and  returned  into  Calabria,  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  Avhere  he  was  tormented  a  long  while  w  ith  a  fever, 
and  at  laft  died  in  the  greateft  milery.  He  left  his  li¬ 
brary  to  his  friend  Seripandus,  brother  to  Cardinal  Je¬ 
rome  Seripandus,  w'ho  built  him  a  tomb  in  the  convent 
of  the  Auftin  friars  at  Naples.  There  are  fcveral 
books  aferibed  to  him  j  and  in  the  dedication  of  one  of 
them,  his  charafler  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  by 
Henry  Stephens. 

PARRHESIA.  See  Oratory,  N°  88, 

PARRICIDE,  the  murder  of  one’s  parents  or  chil¬ 
dren.  By  the  Roman  law,  it  was  punilhed  in  a  much 
feverer  manner  than  any  other,  kind  of  homicide.  Af¬ 
ter  being  fcourged,  the  dtlinquenls  were  fewed  up  in  a 
leathern  fack,  with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an 
ape,  and  fo  call  into  the  Tea.  Solon,  it  is  true,  in  his 
laws,  made  none  againft  parricide*,  apjirehending  it  im- 
pofliblc  that  one  Ihould  be  guilty  of  fo  unnatural  a  bar¬ 
barity.  And  the  Perlians,  according  to  Herodotus,  en¬ 
tertained  the  fame  notion,  when  they  adjudged  all  per- 
fons  ^vho  killed  their  reputed  parents  to  be  baftards. 

And  upon  fome  fuch  reafon  as  this  muft  we  account  for 
the  omiftion  of  an  excmnlary  punifhment  for  this  crime 
in  our  Englilh  laws  ^  which  treat  it  no  other  wife  than 
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as  firaple  murder,  unlels  the  child  was  alfo  the  fervant  Parricide 
of  the  parent.  || 

For  tliough  the  breach  of  natural  relation  is  unob- 
ferved,  yet  the  breach  of  civil  or  eccleftaltic  connexions,  ^ 
when  coupled  with  murder,  denominates  it  a  new  of¬ 
fence  j  no  lefs  than  a  fpecies  of  trealbn,  called  parv(P 
pi'oduio^  or  petit  treafon  ;  which,  however,  is  nothing, 
elfe  but  an  aggravated  degree  of  murder  )  although, 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  private  allegiance,  it 
is  ftigmatized  as  an  inferior  fpecies  of  treafon.  And 
thus,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  conftitution,  we  find 
the  breacli  both  of  natural  and  civil  relations  ranked 
in  the  fame  clafs  with,  crimes  againft  the  ftate  and  fove- 
reip^n. 

PARROT. 
dex, 

PARSHORE,  a  town  of  England  in  Worcefterftiirc, 
feven  miles  from  Worcefter,  and  102  from  London,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Avon,  near  its  junbiion 
with  the  river  Bow,  being  a  conliderable  thoroughfare 
in  the  lower  road  from  Worcefter  to  London.  A  reli¬ 
gious  houfe  was  founded  here  in  604,  a  fmall  part  of 
which  now  remains,  and  is  ufed  as  the  parifh  church  of 
Holy  Crofs,  the  whole  of  which  contained  above  10 
acres.  The  abbey  church  was  250  feet  long,  and  i  20 
broad.  1  he  parilh  of  Pai  ftiore  is  of  great  extent,  and 
hath  w^ithin  its  limits  many  manors  and  chapelries.  At 
prefent  it  has  tWT)  pariOies,  Holy  Crofs  and  St  Andrew. 

In  Holy  Crofs  church  are  fcvcral  very  antique  monu¬ 
ments.  Its  chief  maiiufafture  is  ftockings.  It  contains 
about  300  houfes. 

PARSLEY.  See  Apium,  Botany  Index, 

PARSNEP.  See  Pastinaca,  Botany  Index. 

PARSON  and  Vicar.  A  parion,  perfena  tccteftce,^ 
is  one  that  hath  full  pofTeftion  of  all  the  rights  of  a  pa¬ 
rochial  church.  He  is  called  parfbn,  pei'/ona^  becaufe 
by  his  perfon  the  church,  which  is  an  invifible  body,  is 
reprefented  5  and  he  is  in  himfelf  a  body  corporate,  in 
order  to  protedf  and  defend  the  rights  "of  the  church  mackjl, 
(which  he  perfonates)  by  a  perpetual  fucceftion.  He  x^CcmmtnU 
fometimes  called  the  I'eBor  governor  of  the  church  5 
but  the  appellation  of  parfon  (however  it  may  be  de¬ 
preciated  by  familiar,  clownilh,  and  indlfcriminate  ufe) 
is  the  moft  legal,  raoft  beneficial,  and  moft  honourable 
title  that  a  parifti  prieft  can  enjoy  ;  becaufe  fuch  a  one 
(Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves),  and  he  only,  is  faid  vicem 
feu  perfonam  ecc/efee  gerere,  A  parfon  has,  during  his 
life,  the  freehold  in  himfelf  of  the  parfonage  houfe,  the 
glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other  dues.  But  thefe  are 
fometimes  appropriated ;  that  is  to  fay-,  the  benefice 
is  perpetually  annexed  to  fome  fpiritual  corporation, 
either  foie  or  ^lggregate,  being  the  patron  of  the  li¬ 
ving  ;  whom  the  law  efteems  equally  capable  of  provi- 
ding  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  as  any  fingle  private 
clergyman  *  See  Ap- 

The  appropriating  corporations,  or  religious  houfes, 
were  wont  to  depute  one  of  tlieir  own  body  to  perform 
divine  fervice,  and  adminifter  the  facraments,  in  tliofe 
parifties  of  which  the  fi)ciety  was  thus  the  paribn.  This 
officiating  minifier  was  in  reality  no  mm-c  than  a  curate, 
deputy,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appropriator,  and  therefore 
called  vicarius,  or  “  vicar.”  His  ftipend  was  at  the 
diferetion  of  the  appropriator,  who.  was,  however,  bound 
of  common  right  to  find  fonicbody,  qui  illi  de  temporalU 
huSy  epifeopo  de  fpiritualihus^  debeat  refpondere.  But 
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Parfon.  this  was  done  in  fo  fcandalous  a  manner,  and  the  pariEh- 
‘  f  cs  fulFered  To  much  by  the  negledl:  of  the  appropriators, 
that  the  legiflaturc  was  forced  to  interpofe  :  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  enabled,  by  llatute  15  Kicli.  II.  c.  6.  that  in 
all  appropriations  of  churches  tlie  diocefan  bifhop  Hiall 
ordain  (in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  church)  a  com¬ 
petent  fum  to  be  diftributed  among  the  poor  parilliioners 
annually  ;  and  that  the  vicarage  ftiall  be  fufficiently  en¬ 
dowed.  It  feems  the  parifii  were  frequently  fufferers, 
not  only  by  the  want  of  divine  fervice,  but  alfo  by  with¬ 
holding  thofe  alms  for  which,  among  other  purpofes,  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  originally  impofed  :  and  therefore 
in  this  a&i  a  penfion  is  direcEled  to  be  diftributed  among 
the  poor  parochians,  as  well  as  a  fufficient  ftipend  to  the 
vicar.  But  he,  being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  appropriator,  was  not  likely  to  infill  too  ri¬ 
gidly  on  the  legal  fulflciency  of  the  llipend  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  datute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  i  2.  it  is  ordained,  that 
tlie  vicar  (hall  be  a  fccular  perfon,  not  a  member  of  any 
religious  houfe  ;  that  he  lliall  be  vicar  perpetual,  not 
removeable  at  the  caprice  of  the  monaltery  *,  and  that 
he  Ihould  be  canonically  inllituted  and  induced,  and  be 
fufficiently  endowed,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  ordinary  j 
for  thefe  three  exprefs  purpofes,  to  do  divine  fcrvlce,  to 
inform  the  people,  and  to  keep  liofpiT.ality.  'Fhe  en- 
do^f  raents,  in  confequcnce  of  thefe  llatutes,  have  ufually 
been  by  a  portion  of  the  glebe,  or  land  belonging  to 
parfonage,  and  a  particular  ffiare  of  tlie  tithes,  \vhich 
the  appropriators  found  it  mod  troublefome  to  colle^l, 
and  which  are  therefore  generally  called  or  /mail 

tithes  ;  the  greater,  or  predial  tithes,  being  dill  referved 
to  their  own  ufe.  But  one  and  the  fame  rule  ^vas  not 
obferved  in  the  endowment  of  all  vicarages.  Plence 
fome  arc  more  liberally,  andfouie  more  fcantily,  endow^- 
ed  :  and  htnee  the  tithes  of  many  things,  as  \vood  in 
particular,  are  in  fome  pariihes  rcdlorird,  and  in  fome 
vicarial  tithes. 

The  didin<dion  therefore  of  a  parfon  and  vicar  is 
this  :  The  parfon  has  for  the  mod  part  the  wliole  right 
to  all  the  ecclefiadical  dues  in  his  pariffi  ;  but  a  vicar 
has  generally  an  appropriator  over  him,  entitled  to  the 
bell  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  effe(5l  perpetual 
curate,  with  a  danding  falary.  Though  in  fome  places 
the  vicarage  has  been  confiderably  augmented  by  a  large 
diare  of  tlie  great  tithes  ;  which  augmentations  were 
greatly  afiided  by  the  datute  27  Car.  II.  c.  8.  enaclcd 
in  favour  of  poor  vicars  and  curates,  which  rendered 
fuch  temporary  augnienlalions  (when  made  by  the  ap¬ 
propriators)  perpelual. 

'I'he  method  of  becoming  a  parfon  or  vicar  is  inucli 
the  fame.  To  both  there  are  four  requifites  neceiTary  j 
holy  orders,  prefentation,  inditution,  and  induftion. 
The  method  of  conferring  the  holy  orders  of  deacon 
and  pried,  according  to  the  liturgy  and  canons,  is  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  prefent  purpofe  *,  any  farther  thaii  as  they 
tire  neceffary  requifites  to  make  a  complete  parfon  or  vi¬ 
car.  By  common  law,  a  deacon,  of  any  age,  might  be 
iiidituted  and  indufled  to  a  parfonage  or  vicarage  •,  but 
it  was  ordained,  by  datute  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  that  no  per¬ 
fon  under  twenty- three  years  of  age,  and  in  deacon 
orders,  fiiould  be  prefented  to  any  benefice  with  cure  *, 
and  if  he  were  not  ordained  pried  within  one  year  af¬ 
ter  his  indu6lion,  he  ffiould  be  ipfo  faflo  deprived  :  and 
now,  by  datute  13  and  14  Car.  11.  g.  4.  no  perfon  is  ca¬ 
pable  to  be  admitted  to  any  benefice,  unkli  he  hath 


been  fird  ordained  a  pried  ;  and  then  he  is,  in  the  Ian-  Parfon. 
guage  of  the  law,  a  clerk  In  orders.  But  if  he  obtains 
orders,  or  a  licenfe  to  jireach,  by  money  or  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices,  (which  feems  to  be  the  true,  though  not  the 
common,  notion  of  fimony),  the  perfon  giving  fuch  or¬ 
ders  forfeits  40I.  and  the  perfon  receiving,  lol.  and  is 
incapable  of  any  ecclefiadical  jirefcrmcnt  for  feven 
years  after. 

Any  clerk  may  be  prefented  to  a  parfonage  or  vi¬ 
carage  j  that  is,  the  patron,  to  whom  the  advowfon  of 
the  chureli  belongs,  may  offer  his  clerk  to  tlie  bidiop  of 
the  diocefe  to  be  indituted.  But  when  he  is  prefented, 
the  bidiop  may  refufe  him  upon  many  accounts.  As,  1. 

If  the  patron  is  excommunicated,  and  remains  in  con¬ 
tempt  40  days  j  or,  2.  If  the  clerk  be  unfit  :  which  un- 
fitnefs  is  of  feverai  kinds.  Fird,  With  regard  to  his 
perfon  ;  as  If  he  be  a  badard,  an  outlaw,  an  excommu¬ 
nicate,  an  alien,  under  age,  or  the  like.  Next,  Vfith 
regard  to  his  faith  or  morals  :  as  for  any  particular  he- 
refy,  or  vice  tliat  is  mahim  in  fe  ;  but  if  the  biiliop  al¬ 
leges  only  in  generals,  as  that  he  is  fchifmaticus  invetc- 
ratusy  or  objeds  a  fault  that  is  malum  prohibitum  mere¬ 
ly,  as  haunting  taverns,  playing  at  unlawful  games,  or 
the  like,  it  Is  not  good  caufe  of  rcfufal.  Or,  ladly, 

The  clerk  may  be  unfit  to  difchaige  the  padoral  office 
for  want  of  learning.  In  any  of  which  cafes,  the  bi- 
diop  may  refufe  the  clerk.  In  cafe  the  refufal  Is  for 
herefy,  fchifm,  inability  of  learning,  or  other  matter 
of  ecclefiadical  cognizance,  there  the  blfiiop  mud 
glv^e  notice  to  the  patron  of  fuch  his  caufe  of  refuial, 

’who  being  ufually  a  layman,  Is  not  fuppofed  to  have 
knowledge  of  it  5  elfe  he  cannot  prefent  by  lapfe  ^  but 
if  the  caufe  be  temporal,  there  he  is  not  bound  to  give 
notice. 

If  an  ajffion  at  law  be  brought  by  the  patron  againd 
the  bllhop  for  refufing  his  clerk,  the  bidiop  mud  affign 
the  caufe.  If  the  caufe  be  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
the  fadl  admitted  (as,  for  indance,  outlawry),  the  judges 
of  the  king’s  courts  mud  determine  its  valioity,  or 
whether  it  be  fufficient  caufe  of  refufal :  but  if  the  facl 
be  denied,  it  mud  be  determined  by  a  jury.  If  the 
caufe  be  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  (as  herefy,  particularly  al¬ 
leged),  the  fad,  if  denied,  (hall  alfo  be  determined  bj  a 
jury  :  and  if  the  fad  be  admitted  or  found,  the  court, 
upon  confultation  and  advice  of  learned  divitie.s,  ffiall 
decide  its  fufficiency.  If  the  caufe  be  want  of  learning, 
the  biffiop  need  not  ffieclfy  In  what  points  the  clerk  is 
deficient,  but  only  allege  that  he  deficient  •,  for  the  da- 
tutc  9  Edw.  II.  d.  1.  c.  13.  is  exprefs,  that  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  fitnefs  (ff  a  perfon  prefented  to  a  benefice 
belongs  to  the  eccltiiadical  judge.  But  bt caufe  it 
would  be  nugatory  in  this  cafe  to  demand  the  reafon  of 
refufal  from  the  ordinary,  if  the  pxatron  were  bound  to 
abide  by  his  determination,  who  has  already  pronounced 
hi''  clerk  unfit  ;  therefore  if  the  bidrop  return  the  clerk 
to  be  minus  fujjiciens  in  liicratura,  the  court  dial!  wn  ilti 
to  the  metropolitan  to  re-examine  him,  and  certify  his 
qualifications  j  which  certificate  of  tire  archbiiliop  Is 
final. 

If  the  biffiop  liath  no  obj(  clions,  but  admits  the  pa¬ 
tron’s  prefentation,  tire  clerk  fo  admitted  is  m, xt  to  be 
indituted  by  him  •,  which  Is  a  kind  of  ijiveiliturc  of  the 
fpiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  for  by  inditution,  the  carq 
of  the  fituls  of  the  parnli  i'.  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  clerk.  When  a  vicar  is  indituted,  lie  (bolides  the 
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Parlbn.  ufual  forms)  takes,  if  required  by  the  blfliop,  an  oath 
~  of  perpetual  refidence  5  for  the  maxim  of  law  is,  that 
mcarius  non  Jiabet  vicarium  :  and  as  the  non-refidence 
■of  the  appropriators  was  the  caufe  of  the  perpetual  efta- 
bliihment  of  \dcarages,  the  law  judges  it  very  improper 
for  them  to  defeat  the  end  of  their  conftitution,  and  by 
abfence  to  create  the  very  mifchief  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  remedy  *,  efpecially  as,  if  any  profits  are  to 
arife  from  putting  in  a  curate  and  living  at  a  diltance 
from  the  parifli,  the  appropriator,  who  is  the  real  parfon, 
has  undoubtedly  the  elder  title  to  them.  When  the  or¬ 
dinary  is  alfo  the  patron,  and  confers  the  living,  the  pre- 
lentation  and  inflitution  are  one  and  the  fame  a6l,  and 
are  called  a  collation  to  a  hcnejice.  By  inilitution  or  col¬ 
lation  the  church  is  full,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  frefli 
prefentation  till  another  vacancy,  at  leaf!:  in  the  cafe  of 
a  common  patron  j  but  the  church  is  not  full  againft  the 
king  till  indu61ion  :  nay,  even  if  a  clerk  is  inftituted 
upon  the  king’s  prefentation,  the  crown  may  revoke  it 
before  indudlion  and  prefent  another  clerk.  Upon  in- 
Hitution  alfo  the  clerk  may  enter  on  the  parfonage  houfe 
and  glebe,  and  take  the  tithes  :  but  he  cannot  grant  or 
let  them,  or  bring  an  adlion  for  them,  till  indu61ion. 
See  Induction. 

For  the  rights  of  a  parfon  or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and 
■ecclefiaftical  dues,  fee  Tithks.  As  to  his  duties,  they 
are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  impra61ieable  to  recite  them 
here  with  any  tolerable  concifenefs  or  accuracy  ;  but  the 
reader  who  has  occafion  may  confult  Bijhop  Gib/oit's 
.Coiiex',  Johnfon^s  Clei'^ifmaii* s  Vade  Mecum^  and  Burn’s 
Kcclejiajlical  Law.  We  fliall  therefore  only  juft  men¬ 
tion  the  article  of  refidence,  upon  the  fuppofition  of 
which  the  law  doth  ftyle  every  parochial  minifter  an  in¬ 
cumbent.  By  ftatute  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.  perfons 
willingly  abfenting  themfelves  from  their  benefices,  for 
one  month  together,  or  two  months  in  the  year,  incur 
a  penalty  of  5I.  to  the  king,  and  5I.  to  any  perfon  that 
will  fue  for  the  fame  ^  except  chaplains  to  the  king,  or 
others  therein  mentioned,  during  their  attendance  in  the 
houfehold  of  fuch  as  retain  them  j  and  alfo  except  all 
heads  of  houfes,  magiftrates,  and  profeflbrs  in  the  uni- 
verfities,  and  all  ftudents  under  forty  years  of  age  refi- 
ding  there,  bona  Jide^  for  ftudy.  Legal  refidence  is  not 
only  in  the  parifti,  but  alfo  in  the  parfonage  houfe  \  for 
it  hath  been  rcfolved,  that  the  ftatute  intended  refidence, 
not  only  for  ferving  the  cure  and  for  hofpitality,  but 
alfo  for  maintaining  the  houfe,  that  the  fucceflbr  alfo 
may  keep  hofpitality  there. 

We  have  feen  that  there  is  but  one  way  whereby  one 
may  become  a  parfon  or  vicar  :  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  one  may  ceafe  to  be  fo.  i.  By  death.  2.  By 
/  ceftion,  in  taking  another  benefice  j  for  by  ftatute  2i 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  if  any  one  having  a  benefice  of  81. 
per  annum,  or  upwards,  in  the  king’s  books,  (according 
to  the  prefent  valuation),  accepts  any  other,  the  firft 
(hall  be  adjudged  void,  unlefs  he  obtains  a  difpenfatlon  *, 
which  no  one  is  entitled  to  have  but  the  chaplains  of 
the  king  and  others  therein  mentioned,  the  brethren 
and  fons  of  lords  and  knights,  and  doctors  and  bachelors 
of  divinity  and  law,  admitted  by  the  unlverfitles  of  this 
realm.  And  a  vacance  thus  made  for  want  of  a  dlfpen- 
fation,  is  called  cejjton.  3.  By  confecration  ;  for,  as  ^vas 
mentioned  before,  when  a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  blftiop- 
ric,  all  his  other  preferments  are  void  the  inftant  that  he 
is  confecrated.  But  there  is  a  method,  by  the  favour 
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of  the  crown,  of  holding  fuch  livings  in  cotnmendam.  Piirfon 
Cominenda  or  ecclefia  commend ata,,  is  a  living  commend-  I- 
ed  by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  to  hold  till  a  , 
proper  paftor  is  provided  for  ic.  This  may  be  tempora¬ 
ry  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  perpetual,  being  a  kind 
of  diipenfation  to  avoid  the  vacancy  of  the  living,  and 
is  called  a  commenda  retinere,  i'here  is  alfo  a  commen- 
da  rccipere^  which  is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo ^  in  the 
biftiop’s  owm  gift,  or  the  gift  of  fome  other  patron  con- 
fenting  to  the  fame  ;  and  this  is  the  fame  to  him  as  in- 
ftitution  and  IndinSlion  are  to  another  clerk.  4.  By  rc- 
fignation. .  But  this  is  of  no  avail  till  accepted ’by  the 
ordinary,  into  whofe  hands  the  refignation  muft  be 
made.  5.  By  deprivation,  either  by  canonical  cenfures, 
or  in  purfuance  of  divers  penal  ftatutes,  which  declare 
the  benefice  void,  for  fome  nonfeafance  or  neglcdl,  or 
elfe  fome  malcfeafance  or  crime  :  as  for  fimony  ^  for 
maintaining  any  doftrlne  in  derogation  of  the  king’s 
fupremacy,  or  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer  *,  for  negle61ing  after  inftitution  to 
read  the  liturgy  and  articles  in  the  church,  or  make  the 
declarations  agalnft  Popery,  or  to  take  the  abjuration 
oath  j  for  ufing  any  other  form  of  prayer  than  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England ;  or  for  abfenting  hlmfelf  60 
days  in  one  year  from  a  benefice  belonging  to  a  Popifti 
patron,  to  ^vhich  the  clerk  was  prefented  by  cither  of 
the  univerfitics  :  in  all  wdiich,  and  fimllar  cafes,  the  be¬ 
nefice  is  ipfo  faSlo  void,  without  any  formal  fentence  of 
deprivation. 

PARSONAGE,  a  redlory,  or  parifti  church,  endoiv- 
ed  with  a  glebe,  houfe,  lands,  tithes,  &c.  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  minifter,  with  cure  of  fouls  within  fuch 
parifti.  See  Parson. 

PART,  a  portion  of  fome  whole,  confidered  as  divi¬ 
ded  or  dlvifible. 

Logical  PauT^  is  a  divilion  for  w  hich  w^e  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  fchoolmen.  It  refers  to  fome  unlverfal  as 
its  whole ;  in  which  fenfe  the  fpecies  are  parts  of  a 
genus,  and  individuals  or  fingulars  are  parts  of  the 
fpecies. 

Physical  PART,  is  that  which,  though  it  enter  the 
compofitlon  of  a  wEole,  may  yet  be  confidered  apart, 
and  under  its  own  dlftindl  idea ;  in  which  fenfe,  a  con¬ 
tinuum  is  fald  to  confift  of  parts.  Phyfical  parts,  again, 
are  of  two  kinds,  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous;  the 
firft  are  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination  with  fome  other ; 
the  fecond  of  a  different  one  :  See  Homogeneous,  &:c. 

Parts,  again,  are  diftingulfhed  into  fubjedllve,  elfential, 
and  integrant.  The  fchoolmen  were  alfo  the  authors  of 
this  divifion. 

Aliquot  Part,  Is  a  quantity  which,  being  repealed 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  equal  to  an  integer. 

Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part  of  24,  and  5  an  aliquot  part 
of  30,  &:c. 

Aliquant  Part,  Is  a  quantity,  which,  being  repeated 
any  number  of  times,  becomes  always  either  greater  or 
lefs  than  the  Avhole.  Thus  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  17, 
and  9  an  aliquant  part  of  10,  &c. 

The  aliquant  part  is  rcfolvable  into  aliquot  parts. 

Thus  15,  an  aliquant  part  of  20,  is  rcfolvable  into  10, 
a  half,  and  5  a  fourth  part  of  the  fame. 

Parts  of  Speech,  in  Grammar^  arc  all  the  forts  of 
words  which  can  enter  the  compofitlon  of  a  difeourfe. 

Sec  Grammar. 

PARTERRE,  in  Gardening,  a  level  divifion  of 

ground, 
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Parterre,  ground,  which  for  the  moft  part  faces  the  fouth,  or  bell 
— ’nr~  fpont  of  a  houfe,  and  is  generally  furnilhed  with  ever¬ 
greens,  flowers,  &:c.  There  are  two  kinds  of  thefe,  the 
plain  ones  and  the  parterres  of  embroidery. 

Plain  parterres  are  moft  valuable  in  England,  becaufe 
of  the  firmnefs  of  the  Englifli  grafs  turf,  which  is  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  par¬ 
terres  of  embroidery  are  cut  into  rtiell  and  fcroll  work, 
•with  alleys  between  them.  An  oblong,  or  long  fquare, 
is  accounted  the  moft  proper  figure  for  a  parterre  ;  and 
a  parterre  ftiould  indeed  be  always  twice  as  long  as  It  is 
broad,  becaufe,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  perfpec- 
tive,  a  long  fquare  always  finks  to  a  fquare  ;  and  an 
cxaift  fquare  always  appears  lefs  than  it  really  Is.  As 


to  the  breadth  of  a  parterre.  It  Is  to  be  proportionable  Parterre, 
to  the  front  of  the  houfe  5  but  lefs  than  100  feet  in 
breadth  Is  too  little.  > 

There  ihould  be  on  each  fide  the  parterre  a  terrace 
walk  raifed  for  a  view,  and  the  flat  of  the  parterre  be¬ 
tween  the  terraces  Ihould  never  be  more  than  300  feet, 
at  the  utmoft,  in  breadth  5  and  about  140  feet  in  width, 
with  twice  and  a  half  that  in  length,  is  efteemed  a  very 
good  fize  and  proportion. 

PARTHENIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  monoecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  CoT?ipoJitce,  See  Botany 
Index. 
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